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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE 


A  FTER  a  wide  experience  in  selling  single-Volume  reference  works,  the  publishers 
/\  planned  the  production  of  The  Standard  Dictionary  of  Facts  by  an  entirely  new 
-^  -^  method,  the  success  of  which  is  now  a  notable  achievement  in  twentieth  century 
book  making.  Instead  of  assuming  to  know  exactly  what  the  public  desired  in  a  quick 
reference  manual,  or  of  taking  for  granted  that  any  editor  we  might  employ  would  possess 
such  knowledge,  we  went  to  the  only  infallible  source  of  information,— the  people  themselves. 
Through  our  large  force  of  expert  salesmen,  men  and  women  of  education,  culture  and 
experience,  who  had  been  in  personal  contact  with  tens  of  thousands  of  reference  book 
users  throughout  the  country,  we  secured  first  hand  knowledge  of  what  the  average  person 
desired  above  all  else  to  find  in  a  handy  single  volume.  By  carefully  classifying  the  results 
of  this  extensive  inquiry — ^representmg  hxmdreds  of  thousands  of  visits  to  parents,  pupils, 
teachers,  professional  and  bumness  men,  artisans  and  farmers — a  definite  working  plan 
for  the  contents  was  evolved  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  editorial  staff  with  explicit 
instructions  to  build  the  work  stricUy  in  accordance  with  this  unique  method. 

In  other  words.  The  Standard  Dictionary  of  Facts  is  not  the  product  of  an  editor,  or 
of  a  corps  of  editors,  in  the  customary  sense.  The  sole  function  of  its  editors  has  been  to 
embody  as  completely  as  possible  from  available  material  the  subject  matter  which  had 
been  specifically  indicated  by  a  vast  nimiber  of  reference  book  users. 

But  in  the  mind  of  the  publishers  this  working  plan  embraced  another  fxmdamental 
constructive  idea,— that  of  generous  revision  iwd  improvement,  to  be  made  in  quick  response 
to  discovered  needs.  In  consequence  the  text  of  the  work  from  the  first  has  been  subjected 
to  repeated  improvements  some  of  which  have  involved  much  greater  labor  and  expense 
than  the  ori^nal  edition.  A  single  revision  has  included  changes  on  upwards  of  500  pages; 
and  the  index,  now  the  most  comprehensive  ever  placed  in  a  work  of  like  magnitude,  has 
been  repeatedly  made  anew.  Since  the  publication  of  the  original  edition  in  1908,  no  less 
than  ten  separately  copyrighted  revised  editions  have  been  made,  so  that  it  is  now  sub- 
stantially a  new  work. 

At  this  point  it  is  fitting  to  state  that  the  appreciation  of  the  public  has  been  most  gen- 
erous. We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  expensive  pohcy  of  improvement  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  largest  patronage  ever  extended  to  a  single-voliune  reference  work. 
We,  therefore,  feel  peculiarly  indebted  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  subscribers  for  their 
constructively  helpful  support,  without  which  the  phenomenal  development  and  popularity 
of  this  mf^miftl  would  have  been  impossible. 

Hundreds  of  special  reference  works  together  with  the  resources  of  large  hbraries  have 
been  drawn  upon  to  secure  the  vast  range  of  information  now  contained  in  this  voliune. 
In  addition,  much  special  aid  has  been  furnished  by  many  persons  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  valuable  departments  of  Literature  and  Language  are  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Susan  F.  Chase,  M.  A.,  Pd.  D.,  and  of  Miss  Helen  L.  Dunston, 
of  the  Buffalo  State  Normal  School.  The  increasingly  popular  section  on  Natural  History 
was  rewritten  and  enlarged  with  the  addition  of  many  new  subjects  by  Professor  Irving  P. 
Bishop,  for  twenty-five  years  a  successful  teacher  of  natural  science. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  expense  and  labor  necessary  to  correct  the  defects  of  the 
fijrst  edition  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  present  edition  embodies  the  closest  approach 
to  up-to-dateness  yet  attained  by  an  American  reference  work,  oiur  standard  demands  a 
still  higher  degree  of  acciuacy  and  perfection.  We,  therefore,  shall  welcome  in  the  futurei 
as  always  in  the  past,  any  intelligent  criticism,  information  or  suggestion  that  will  assist 
us  in  making  the  work  still  more  useful. 
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HOW  TO  USE 
The  Standard  Dictionary  of  Facts 


In  these  twif t-moving  times  the  best  in- 
formed win,  the  uninformed  faiL  Exceptions 
have  be<x»me  so  few  that  everyone  nowadays 
desires  to  be  better  informed. 

This  handbook  of  ready  reference  will  dye 
correct  answers  to  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  questions, — a  remarkable  number 
for  a  single  volume.  More  noteworthy  still,  it 
has  been  found  to  answer  ninety-five  out  of 
every  hundred  questions  that  come  up  in  the 
average  person's  life  and  affairs.  Tnis  sig- 
nificant fact  has  been  proved  bv  ten  years 
of  testing  in  the  hands  of  nearly  a  million 
users.  Most  important  of  all^  it  will  per- 
form an  equally  helpful  service  for  every- 
one who  will,  jAithfui!^  follow  a  few  very 
simpld-nde^r  ^ 
---"First  of  All,  this  bobk  must  be  kept 
where  it  can  be  quickly  used:  not  stored  in  a 
closet,  hidden  on  a  high  shelf,  or  locked  be- 
"iuQd^ass  doors  to keeo  it  clean.  Place  this 
booR^ii  Mtw  linihs  -feaQing  table,  the  child's 
study  table,  the  workshop  bench^  or  the 
office  desk,  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  alwa3rs 
within  easy  reach.  In  the  home  and  school 
further  encourage  its  use  by  frequent  personal 
example  and  by  assisting  those  who  have 
not  yet  formed  the  habit  of  looking  up 
answers  to  daily  questions. 

The  Working  Plan.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  information  is  very  simple  and  is 
as  easily  understood  as  reading  time  by  the 
ck>ck.  The  Table  of  Contents  on  pages  i 
and  5  indicates  its  wide  range.  The  ke3rs  1 
this  great  array  of  facts  are  found  in  the^ 
cross-reference  Index  (pages  867  to  908),  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  valuable  yet  placed 
in  a  single  volume  of  similar  s<$ope.  To  learn 
how  to  tue  this  index  is  to  learn  how  to  reach 
the  facte  in  the  volume. 

Finding  Facts.  Most  users  desire  im- 
mediate information  on  single  points  which 
arise  from  time  to  time.  In  all  such  cases 
one  should  turn  at  once  to  the  Index.  Sup- 
pose one  wishes  to  find  which  territory  had 
the  largest  population  when  admitted  to  the 
Union.  Turning  to  the  index  under  T,  one 
finds,  page  904,  the  entry  "Territories"  in 
the  third  column.  Note  that  immediately 
under  the  word,  and  set  over  a  little  to  the 
right  (sub-indexed),  is  a  group  of  points  about 
"Temtories."  Passing  down  this  list  to  the 
second  entry  one  finds  "Population,"  followed 
by  a  dotted  line  leading  to  the  figures  625, 
wnich  is  the  number  of  the  page  where  the 
information  may  be  found.  But  instead  of 
"territory,"  suppose  one  first  thought  of  the 
word  "state."  Turning  to  S  in  the  index, 
one  finds,  page  896  second  column,  the  entry 
"States."  Set  over  to  the  rirfit  beneath  it 
is  a  sub-indexed  list  of  points  about  "States." 
Passing  down  the  column  one  finds  the  entry 
"Popumtion/'  and  is  here  also  referred  to 
page  625.  JBut  suppose  at  the  outset  one 
had  in  mind  the  word  "population"  instead  of 


"territory"  or  "state."  Upon  turning  to 
the  index  under  P  <me  finds,  page  891,  the 
enU-y  "Population"  and,  sub-mdexed  under 
it  in  proper  order,  the  oitries  about  both 
"States"  and  "Territories"  with  references 
likewise  to  page  625  where,  in  a  well  ammged 
table,  correct  answers  to  hundreds  cMf  similar 
questions  may  be  found. 

The  foregoing  example  is  merely  one  of 
scores  of  thousands  which  may  be  as  readily 
found  by  means  of  the  carefully  constructed 
cross-reference  Index,  making  fact  finding  a 
keen  pleasure  to  those  who  wish  to  be  well 
informed. 

n,  in  any  case,  the  name,  subject,  or  title 
looked  for  is  not  found  in  the  Index,  do  not 
conclude  that  the  information  sought  for  is 
not  given.  Try  other  related  wor£,  names, 
subjects  or  terms.  Then,  if  not  succrasful, 
read  the  explanatory  Note  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Index,  page  867,  and  in  case  the  sub- 
ject sought  for  seems  related  to  any  of  the 
special  dictionaries,  continue  search  among 
them.  Each  of  about  twenty  special  dic- 
tionaries such  as  Names  and  Name  Origins, 
Pen  Names  of  Noted  Writers,  Famous  Poems, 
Mythology,  etc.,  is  self  indexed  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  text. 

A  hritf  period  of  earnest  practice  vnll  enable 
an  inexperienced  beginner  in  the  nee  of  rdfer^ 
ence  books  to  make  good  progress  in  finding 
ifrformation. 

Form  the  Right  Habltr-..This  work 
contains  vastly  more  information^  and  will 
,„^swer  an  immensely  greatep^llumber  of 
T*"*'^"^  lil^Qn  mnny  piiPfihTTrirTfi  at  first  re- 
alize. Consequently^  never  hesitate  to  test 
the  work  for  points  concerning  any  question 
that  may  arise.  The  result  will  l>e  a  source 
of  increasing  satisfaction  and  surprise  at  its 
uneroected  range  and  resources.  One  will 
not  find  answers  to  merely  trivial  and  non- 
sensical questions,  but  as  a  furnisher  of 
authentic  information  on  matters  of  conse- 
quence, the  more  thoroughly  it  is  used  the 
more  highly  it  will  be  prized. 

Further,  seekers  for  information  sometimes 
are  not  aware  at  the  outset  that  they  have 
started  on  the  wrong  track.  Yet  discoveries 
are  made  only  by  those  who  seek  them,  and 
while  seeking  one  often  finds  greater  tnings 
than  those  which  he  set  out  to  find.  Columbus 
was  looking  for  the  Indies  when  he  discovered 
America.  Likewise,  tens  of  thousands  of 
users  have  achieved  an  education  and  formed 
the  habit  of  self  information  as  the  result  • 
systematically  searching  this  volume. 

Finally,  remember  that  this  book  is 
designed  and  planned  to  be  used.  By  being 
worn,  soiled,  and  cover-scaired  from  constant 
handling  it  will  fulfill  its  real  puipose  and 
repay  the  owner  a  thousand  fola  for  his 
purchase  and  his  pains.  To  be  kept  in  an 
unhandled  and  spotless  condition  would  be 
the  worst  fate  that  could  befidl  it. 
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Abdicatton  is  the  act  of  giving  up  an 
office.  It  IS  sometimes  compulsory,  and  some- 
times the  result  of  vexation  and  disappointment. 
The  following  monarchs  have  abdicat^: 

Abbas  n.  of  E|[ypt.      1914 

Afadui-Mamid  IL  Uorctfd) 1909 

Amadou*  L  (duke  of  Aoatn)  of  Hpain 1873 

.  Boris  of  Bulgaria,      ,,...** 1918 

Chftrlcfl  Albert  of  Sardinia  (forced), 1849 

Cbfl-Tles  Emmaau^L  o(  Bardinia, 1802 

Ch&rl^  L  of  Austria-Huii^ar^, 1918 

ChAjlos  IV,  of  Spain  (forced) 1808 

Ghariea  V.  of  Bpmin  and  Of  r  many 1656 

Chailea  X.  of  France  (foroed) 1830 

ChiudtLa  of  SwedoD,     .,.,., 1654 

CoBfltBQtine  I.  of  Greece  (forced), 1917 

Dioeletian  aod  Mfk^imian,    ,    . 305,  308 

Edward  IL  of  Eng^Rnd  tforoed), 1327 

Ferdinand  of  Austria,  ♦    ,    ,    .    » 1848 

FcfdinjLod  of  Bulgnnii,.    ,    .    .    .    , 1918 

Franciis  II.  of  tb<*  Two  Siciliea  (forced), 1860 

Henry  VL  of  EnaUnd  (f -arced},  ,    , 1471 

J&mes  II.  of  Enaland  (forced), 1680 

UdJ  Jeaasti  of  Abya^nla,      ,    . 1916 

Loub  Philippe  of  Franec  (forced) 1848 

Ludinii  of  Bavarifi  (forced),    .    ,    , 1848 

MaBQel  11.  of  Portugal  {foi-oed) 1910 

Milan  of  Servia, 1889 

Napolfton  L  of  Francfl  (forced)  <      , 1814 

NapoleoD  III.  of  Franco  (forced)*  , 1870 

Nicholaa  L  of  Moiit*inr|?ro,| 1918 

Nicbolas  IL  of  HuHflia  (fort:od), 1917 

Otbo  of  Qreccfl  (forcird).  .    . 1862 

Pedro  II    of  Bfaiil  (forc(;d), 1880 

PoniatowBki  of  Folaod  fforced),     * 1796 

Pu-Yi  of  China  (Hailnn  Tung) 1912 

Hiehwd  tl.  of  Eaulaod  (foroed), 1399 

Victor  AmadeuH  ol  Bardiuia,  ,    . 1730 

VietOT  EnjDianuel,     .    .    .    .    , 1821 

WHUam  1.  of  Holland 1840 

Willmm  II.  of  Certnony 1918 

Abyssinia.  The  oldest  accounts  of  the 
Abyssinians  are  full  of  fables,  but  seem  sufficient 
to  prove  that  they  attained  some  degree  of  civili- 
sation even  in  remote  antiquity.  Christianitv 
was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  and  soon  prevailed  extensively.  Axum 
was  at  that  time  the  capital.  Two  centuries 
later  the  Abyssinians  were  powerful  enough  to 
invade  Arabia,  and  conquer  part  of  Yemen. 
In  the  Tenth  Century  a  Jewisn  Princess  over- 
threw the  reigning  dynasty,  the  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  which  fled  to  Shoa.  After  three 
centuries  of  confusion  the  empire  was  restored 
under  Icon  Amlac,  and  some  progress  was  made 
in  improvement.  Early  in  tne  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turv  tne  Abyssinians  entered  into  close  relations 
with  the  Portuguese.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  Portuguese  missionaries  the  royal  family 
adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  the  old 
Coptic  Church  was  formally  united  to  the  See 
of  Rome.  The  people  and  ecclesiastics  obsti- 
nately resisted  the  innovation;  the  emperor  gave 
way;  and  ultimately,  in  1632,  the  foreign 
priests  were  expelled  or  put  to  death.  Though 
Christianit}r  is  still  the^  professed  religion  of 
Abvssinia,  it  exists  only  in  its  lowest  form,  and 
is  fittle  more  than  ceremonial.  The  Church  is 
national  and  independent,  but  the  visible  head, 
or  Ahuna  ("our  father"),  is  ordained  by  the  Cop- 
tic Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Abyssinian  coincide  with  those  of  the  Coptic 


Church,  especially  in  the  monophysite  heresy; 
but  several  peculiar  rites  are  obs^ed,  including 
the  rite  of  circumcision  and  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  laws  respecting  food,  love-feasts,  and 
adult  baptism.  The  oldest  Abyssinian  churches 
are  hewn  out  of  rocks.  The  modem  churches 
are  mostly  round  or  conical  buildings,  thatched 
with  straw  and  surrounded  by  pill^  of  cedar. 
Statues  and  bas-reliefs  are  not  tolerated  in 
churches,  but  paintings  are  numerous.  In 
1860,  King  Theodore  (bom  1818,  crowned  1856) 
felt  himself  insulted  b>[  the  British  Consul, 
whom  he  imprisoned,  with  some  missionaries. 
A  large  Enghsh  force  under  Lord  Napier  then 
came  to  Abvssinia  and  captured  the  strong 
fortress  of  Magdala  in  April,  1868.  On  this 
occasicm  Theodore  conmiitted  suicide.  After  an 
interval  of  anarchy  Prince  Kassai  assumed  power 
as  Johannes  II.,  in  1872.  He  died  in  1889,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Menelik  II.  Abyssinia  tiien 
practically  became  an  Italian  protectorate. 
During  1895  a  war  broke  out  between  Ab3rssinia 
and  Itafy,  which  was  closed  in  1896.  In  1906, 
an  a^preement  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britam,  France,  and  Italy,  as  to  their  interests 
in  Abyssinia.  In  1907,  a  decree  was  issued  by 
Mendik  11.  annoimcing  the  formation  of  a  cabi- 
net on  European  lines. 

Abyssinian  War,  The.  Between  the 
British  and  Theodore,  IQng  of  Abyssinia.  Tins 
expedition  (for  the  release  of  missionaries,  Cap- 
tam  Crawford,  and  others)  was  imder  Sir  R. 
Napier,  who  joined  the  army  at  Senaf^  January. 
1868.  On  April  10th,  Colonel  Phayre  defeated 
Theodore  at  Magdala,  which  was  bombarded 
and  taken  on  April  13th.  The  return  of  the 
British  army  commenced  April  18th,  1868. 

Achaean  Leagrue,  Tne.  A  confeder- 
acy of  the  twelve  towns  of  Achsea.  It  was  dis- 
solved by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  reorganized 
B.  C.  280,  and  again  dissolved  B.  C.  147.  The 
second  of  these  leagues,  founded  at  Megalopolis, 
contained  all  the  chief  cities  of  Peloponnesus. 
It  contended  with  the  Macedonians  and  the 
Romans  for  the  liberty  of  Greece;  but,  being 
beaten  at  ScarphSa  by  Metellus.  and  at  Leuco- 
pfitra  by  Mummius,  it  dissolvea  soon  after  the 
taking  of  Corinth.  The  twelve  cities  ofMchsea, 
in  Ionia,  were  founded  by  the  Heraclids. 

Achaean  War,  The.  Roman  ambas- 
sadors at  Corinth  enjoin  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Achsean  League  and  are  insulted  (B.  C. 
147).  KritolSos,  general  of  the  league,  at  once 
besieged  Heracleia  (B.  C.  146),  but  was  defeated 
at  ScarphSa  by  Metellus,  and  slew  himself. 
Diteos,  successor  of  KritolSos,  was  defeated  at 
Leucop&tra  by  Mummius  (B.  C.  146).  Corinth 
was  tnen  destroyed,  and  all  Greece  was  erected 
into  a  Roman  Province,  September,  146. 

Actiac  War,  The.  This  arose  out  of 
the  rupture  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  two 
of  the  Triumvirs  (B.  C.  33).  Octavian  declared 
war  against  Qeopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  and  de> 
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feated  Antony  at  Actium.  2d  September,  B.  C. 
31.  Both  Cleopatra  ana  Antony  killed  them- 
selves. Alexandria  was  taken  by  Octavian, 
August  30th  (B.  C.  33),  and  Egypt  was  made  a 
Roman  Province.  B.  C.  30. 

.^toUan  Confederacy,  The,  B.  C. 
323,  called  into  existence  by  the  Lamian  War. 
The  states  used  to  assemble  annually  in  the 
autumn  at  Thermum,  and  the  assembly  was 
called  the  Pametolicon.  B.  C.  189,  the  uEtolian 
states  were  subjected  to  the  Romans. 

The  object  of  the  liamian  War  was  (on  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great)  to  liberate  Greece 
from  Macedonia.  The  Athenians  were  the  prin- 
cipal insurgents,  but  were  defeated  in  322  at 
Cranon,  by  Antipater. 

Af gnanistan.  The  history  of  Afghanis- 
tan belongs  almost  to  modem  times.  The  col- 
lective name  of  the  coimtry  itself  is  of  modem 
and  external  origin  (Persian).  In  1738,  the  coun- 
try was  conq[uered  by  the  Persiatis  under  Nadir 
Shah.  On  his  death,  in  1747.  Ahmed  Shah,  one 
of  his  generals,  obtained  tne  sovereignty  of 
Afghanistan,  and  became  the  foimder  of  a  dy- 
nasty which  lasted  about  eighty  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Dost  Mohammed,  the  ruler  of 
Cabul,  had  acquired  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  country.  On  accoimt  of  his  dealings  with 
the  Russians  the  British  resolved  to  dethrone 
him  and  restore  Shah  Shuja,  a  former  ruler.  In 
April,  1839,  a  British  army  under  Sir  John 
Keane  entered  Afghanistan,  occupied  Cabul, 
and  placed  Shah  Shuja  on  the  throne,  a  force  of 
8,000  being  left  to  support  the  new  sovereign. 
Sir  W.  MacNaghten  remained  as  envoy  at  Cabul, 
with  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  as  assistant  envoy. 
The  Afghans  soon  organized  a  wide-spread  in- 
surrection, which  came  to  a  head  on  November 
2,  1841,  when  Bumes  and  a  number  of  British 
officers,  besides  women  and  children,  were  mur- 
dered, MacNaghten  being  murdered  not  long 
after.  The  other  British  leaders  now  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Afghans,  at  whose  head  was 
Akbar,  son  of  Dost  Mohanmied,  agreeing  to 
withdraw  the  forces  from  the  country,  while  the 
Af^ans  were  to  furnish  them  with  provisions 
ana  escort  them  on  their  way.  On  January  6, 
1842,  the  British  left  Cabul  and  began  their  most 
disastrous  retreat.  The  cold  was  intense,  they 
had  almost  no  food  —  for  the  treacherous 
Afghans  did  not  fulfill  their  promises  —  and  day 
after  day  they  were  assailed  by  bodies  of  the 
enemy.  By  the  13th,  20,000  persons,  including 
camp-followers,  women,  and  children,  were  de- 
stroyed. Some  were  kept  as  prisoners,  but  only 
one  man.  Dr.  Brydon,  reached  Jelalabad,  which, 
as  well  as  Kandahar,  was  still  held  by  British 
troops.  In  a  few  months  General  Pollock,  with 
a  fresh  army  from  India,  retook  Cabul  and  soon 
finished  the  war.  Shah  Shuja  having  been  as- 
sassinated. Dost  Mohammed  again  obtained  the 
throne  of  CabuL  and  acauired  extensive  power  in 
Afghanistan.  He  joined  with  the  Sikhs  against 
the  British,  but  afterward  made  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  the  latter.  He  died 
in  1863,  having  nominated  his  son  Shere  Ali  his 
successor.  Shere  Ali  entered  into  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  British,  but  in  1878,  having  re- 
pulsed a  British  envoy  and  having  refused  to 
receive  a  British  mission  (a  Russian  mission 


being  meantime  at  his  court),  war  was  declared 
against  him,  and  the  British  troops  entered 
Afghanistan.  They  met  with  comparatively 
little  resistance;  the  emir  fled  to  Turkestan, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  His  son  Yakoob 
Khan  having  succeeded  him  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  British  (at  Gandamak,  May,  1879),  in 
which  a  certain  extension  of  the  British  fron- 
tier, the  control  by  Britain  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  Afghanistan,  and  the  residence  of  a  British 
envoy  in  Cabul,  were  the  chief  stipulations. 
The  members  of  the  misdon  were  agam  treach- 
erously attacked  and  slain,  and  troops  were  sent 
into  the  country.  Cabul  was  occupied,  Kan- 
dahar and  Ghazni  were  ilelieved,  and  Yakoob 
Khan  was  sent  to  imprisonment  in  India.  In 
1880,  Abdur-^Rahman,  a  n-andson  of  Dost  Mo- 
hanmied, was  recognized  by  Britain  as  emir  of 
the  country.  UntU  his  death  in  1901  he  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  British,  by  whom  he 
was  suDsidized.  Encroachments  by  the  Russians 
on  territory  claimed  by  Afghanistan  threatened 
a  mpture  between  Britain  and  Russia  in  1885, 
and  led  to  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan  on  the  side  next  the  territory  now 
occui)ied  by  Russia.  In  1897,  a  punitive  ex- 
pedition was  again  sent  against  the  tribes  around 
the  Khyber  Pass,  who  disregarded  their  pledges. 
In  1905,  the  Emir  HabibuUah.  son  of  Abdur- 
Rahman,  ratified  a  treaty  witn  Great  Britain 
agreeing  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  British 
Government  in  regard  to  his  foreign  relations, 
and  was  guaranteed  against  unprovoked  ag- 
gressions on  his  dominions.  Afghimistan  is  divi- 
ded into  four  provinces,  Cabul,  Turkistan,  Herat, 
and  Kandahar,  each  under  a  hakim  or  governor. 
Alabama*  The  name,  derived  m)m  the 
Indians,  denotes  "Here  we  rest."  Originally  a 
part  of  Georgia^  the  country  included  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1798.  In  1812,  that  part  of  Florida,  then  belong- 
ing  to  Spain,  lying  between  the  Perdido  and 
Pearl  rivers  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  was  seized  by 
the  United  States  troops  and  annexed  to  the 
Territory.  Alabama  remained  a  Territory  after 
the  westem  portion  was  admitted  as  a  State 
under  the  name  of  Mississippi,  and  was  itseOf 
admitted  as  a  State  in  1819.  On  January  11. 
1861.  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  adopted 
by  tne  Secession  Convention,  and  in  February 
a  provisional  congress  met  at  Montgomery  and 
organized  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Jefiferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy  at  Montgomery,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1861,  and  the  government  seat  was 
moved  from  Montgomery  to  Richmond  in  July, 
1861.  Mobile  was  finally  captured  by  the  Fed- 
erals, April  12,  1865,  and  on  May  4th  the  State 
was  included  in  the  surrender  made  by  Gener^ 
Richard  TaylOT.  After  the  Confederate  sur- 
render, the  State  passed  imder  the  phases  of  pro- 
visional and  mihtary  government  until  1868, 
when  it  was  regularly  reconstituted  as  a  State 
in  the  Union.  In  1901,  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, called  to  regulate  negro  suffrage,  was  in 
session  from  May  21st  t^  September  2d  at  Mont- 
gomery. On  November  11,  1901,  the  new  con- 
stitution was  ratified  by  popular  vote.  In  1911 
the  legislat^ire  passed  a  bUl  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  a  commission  form  of  government  by 
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the  municipalities  of  the  State.  In  January, 
1915,  the  le^pBlature  enacted  a  statutory  law  en- 
forcing state-wide  Prohibition,  which  took  effect 
Julv  1,  1916. 

Alabama  Clafins.  A  series  of  claims  for 
indemnity  made  upon  Great  Britain  by  the 
United  States,  based  upon  alleged  failure  of 
Great  Britain  to  observe  certain  obligations  of 
international  law.  These  claims  chiefly  arose  from 
damages  inflicted  by  vessds  in  the  Confederate 
s^rice  which  had  been  fitted  out  or  built  in 
English  waters.  The  history  of  the  Confederate 
cruaier  Alabama  is  typical  of  the  more  flagrant 
cases.  This  vessel  was  built  at  Birkenhead, 
England,  and,  although  the  attention  of  the 
British  government  was  repeatedly  called  to 
suspicious  circumstances,  ''No.  290,''  as  the  ship 
was  called,  siuled  July  29,  1862,  without  register 
or  clearance  papers.  After  taking  on  equipment 
in  the  Azores  from  two  English  vessels,  she 
assumed  the  name  Alabama  and  be^an  her 
famous  career  of  destruction.  Before  bemg  sunk 
by  the  Kearsarge  on  June  19, 1864,  the  Alabama 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  70  vessels.  The  de- 
termination of  the  extent  to  which  Great  Britain 
was  responsible  for  this  was  the  most  important 
problem  of  dii)lomacy  resulting  from  the  Civil 
War.  By  the  important  treaty  of  Washington, 
1871.  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Alabama  claims 
should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  five  arbi- 
trators, —  one  named  by  England,  one  by  the 
United  States,  and  one  each  by  the  king  of  Italy, 
the  emperor  of  Brazil^  and  the  president  oi 
Switzerland.  The  arbitrators  met  at  Gec^va 
Dec.  15,  1871,  and  on  Sept.  14,  1872,  signed  the 
final  award  in  which  it  was  decreed  by  unanimous 
vote  that  England  was  responsible  for  the  depre- 
dations of  the  cruiser  Alabama  and,  in  full  satis- 
faction of  this  and  all  other  claims,  was  directed 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  $15,500,000.  This  de- 
cision ^preatly  strengthened  the  principle  of 
arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  serious  inter- 
national differences. 

AlamOf  The,  a  mission  church  at  San 
Antonio,  in  what  is  now  Bexar  County,  Texas, 
converted  into  a  fort.  In  1836  it  was  occupied 
by  about  150  of  the  revolutionists  in  the  Texan 
War  of  Independence.  Though  attacked  by 
4,000  Mexicans  under  Santa  Ana,  the  Texans  held 


it  from  February  28d  to  March  6th,  when  Santa 
Ana  took  it  by  storm.  All  but  seven  of  the  gar« 
rison  perished,  six  of  these  being  murdered  iSter 
their  surrender,  and  one  man  escaping  to  report 
the  affair.  In  this  garrison  were  the  celebrated 
David  Crockett,  and  Colonel  James  Bowie,  in- 
ventor of  the  bowie-knife.  The  memory  of  this 
massacre  became  an  incitement  to  the  Texans 
in  subeeouent  encounters,  and  ''Remember  the 
Alamo!"  oecame  a  war-ciy  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Alsace-LfOrrafne.  Originally  a  part  td 
Roman  Gaul  and  inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes.  In 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  it  was  overrun  by 
Teutonic  tribes  who  largely  supplanted  the  older 
inhabitants  so  that  by  the  tenth  century  por- 
tions of  the  coimtry  were  extensively  German- 
ized. However,  in  the  latter  middle  ages  Lor- 
raine became  more  and  more  distinctively  French. 
In  1552  Lorraine  became  a  part  of  fVance,  not 
by  conquest  but  by  a  treaty,  signed  by  all  the 
Irotestant  princes  of  Germany,  the  text  of  which 
states  that  the  German  language  had  never  been 
used  in  the  towns  of  Toul,  Verdun,  and  Metz. 
Alsace  proper  became  the  possession  of  the  Habs- 
burgs  and  in  1648  was  ceded  to  France  by  the 
emperor  of  Austria  who  stated  in  the  treaty  that 
"no  other  emperor,  in  the  future,  will  ever  have 
any  power  in  any  time  to  affirm  any  right  on 
these  territories."  Southern  Alsace,  including 
MUlhausen,  formerly  belonged  to  Switzerland  but 
during  the  French  revolution  decided  by  popular 
vote  to  become  a  part,  of  the  French  republic. 
In  1870,  following  the  defeat  of  France  by  the 
Prussians,  Bismarck  made  the  surrender  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  a  principal  condition  of  peace. 
Notwithstanding  tne  opposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  a  unanimous  protest  of  their  d^uties 
that  "Europe  cannot  allow  a  people  to  be  seized 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,"  Alsace-Lorraine  was  made 
an  imperial  territory  of  Germany  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  kaiser.  Despite  strenuous  opposi- 
tion, met  by  alternating  poHcies  of  mihtary 
severity  and  mildness,  the  complete  Germaniza- 
tion  of  the  provinces  was  steadily  aimed  at 
through  laws  compelling  the  use  of  the  German 
language  in  the  public  schools,  in  courts,  and 
municipal  bodies  and  through  German  control 
of  the  press  and  higher  learning. 


AM£2RICAN  BATTUBS,  TABULATED 

Naval  engagementa  are  indicated  by  itaUea:     *  means  that  it  was  a  drawn  battle:     f  means  a  general  estimate. 


Namb  or  Battlb 

Opponbnt 

ViCTOB 

CASUALTIES 

Datb 

tJ^tTKD  Static 

Opponknts 

Killed 

Wo'ud'd 

Rilled 

Wo'nd'd 

July      2.  1898 
Feb.    11.1865 
May      6.  1864 

.Affuadores  ancluding  July  Ist).  .    .    . 

Spanish 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
English 
English 
English 
English 

Conf. 
English 
English 

Conf. 

Conf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

n. 

U.S. 

0 

V 

2 
142 
0 
5 
2 
0 
8 
4 
1 

2.6i6 

12 

9t 
26 

0 
852 

2 
20 

2 

0 
16 

8 

3 

9r4i6 

10 

31 

0 

0 

338 

1? 

8 

32 

0 

1.842 

30 

160 

0 

Oct.    27.  1864 

Albemarle, 

0 

Oet.       6.  1864 
Nov.    13.1776 
May    28.  1781 
Jan.     29.  1814 

Allatoona, 

AUioator, 

704 
10 
30 

41 
3 
2 

9.390 

March  2,  1815 
Oct.       2.  1863 
Aug.    12.1776 
Marehl7.  1813 
Sept.   16.  1862 
Sept.  17, 1862 

Atnerica^BUaabeih, 

Anderson's  Crose-Roads, 

Andrea  Daria-RacehorBe, 

Antelope-Zephyr 

Antietam  (continued), 

Antietam  (ended), 
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AMERICAN  BATTUSS,  TABULATED— Conttoued 


Dik-n 


April  9. 

Am-  14> 

Jan,  10, 

Opt.  12, 

Oct.  19, 

Oct.  », 

July  14* 

8«pu  23, 

July  22. 

Au£-  3, 

Aug.  3. 

Aug.  7. 

MarohlG. 

Feb,  1. 

O^t.  21, 

Feb,  4, 

Aug.  5. 

Oct.  4, 

Aug.  27. 

Jan.  29h 

June  24, 

NoiT.  0, 

Nov.  7. 

Aug.  15, 
March  13, 
March  IS, 

May  2a. 

May  27. 

May  2S, 

May  29. 

May  30, 

June  fit 

Jan.  IIh 

July  26. 

Oct.  24, 

Oct.  25. 

Jttnfi  25. 

May  17. 

Aug,  24. 

Feb.  13, 

Oct.  10. 

Sept.  8, 

April  3. 

Jim?  3, 

Bept.  23. 

Oct.  12; 
March  3 1, 

Bept.  11, 

JuDe  10. 

April  29» 

OaL  14, 

Aug.  4, 

Oct.  19. 

Ffb.  22, 

Fsb,  23, 

July  2L. 

AujE.  29. 

Aug^  3(», 

JuDf]^  !7, 

July  1. 

Ju^y  7. 

Oct.  7. 

Aug.  16, 

JuDa  11, 

Judc  12, 

Juha  13, 

Juos  14, 

Nov.  le. 

Jan.  27. 

April  23. 

ApHl  13, 
March   1, 

Nor,  20, 

Nov.  21, 

Not.  22, 

April  26, 

Jan,  14, 

July  7. 

Aug.  19, 

Oct.  19. 

Aug,  S. 


1805 
1813 

ise2 

1803 
1853 
1803 
1779 
1813 
1304 
1804 
llil2 
1804 
IS04 
1813 
1BG5 
1864 
1861 
186;^ 
1862 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1S13 
1861 
1861 
1777 
iafl5 
1365 
1864 
1864 
1J164 
1864 
1804 
1803 
1305 
1864 
1304 
1864 
1876 
1803 
1314 
1802 
1863 
1802 
1780 
1776 
1779 

imo 

1777 
18«4 
1862 
1863 
1SI2 
[863 
1847 
1847 
1861 
1802 
1862 
1775 
1863 
1802 
1812 
1780 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1808 
1363 
1814 
1864 
1813 

1856 
1856 
1856 
1803 
1863 
1777 
1780 
1864 
1862 


Nauz  or  BatTLs 


Appomattox.    .... 
Argu»~PeticJJfit  ,    *    ,    . 
Arkai\*<at.  .    ,    .    .    ,    . 
Arkansas  Poet  (con tin t|^) 
Arkiin«L9  Po?it  (cndpfi).  , 
Affow  Rock  (contmued) 
Arrow  Kock  (ended).  ,    , 
AflfiauU  un  Savai).uah,  .    , 
A»p.  tUtach  tffi  the.    .    .    . 
ALhen«.  Ala.,     ..... 
Atlanl'4'iT  Htiod'i  fimt  sortia, 
Atliii-Ftiifiter  and  FurtuU 
AUiick  on  Tripoli^     .     ,     , 
AtiittM  an  Triptiti,     .    .    . 
AutosB«,     ,    .    ,    .    ,    ^    . 

Aver>'flbort>,  , 

Hac  he  lor' B  Creek 

Balle  Uiufl 

HatcHvinQ, ,,.,.,, 

Baton  Rouge 

Ba:iter'h  SpriAga,.  .  .  . 
Bayou  Metea,  ,...,. 

Bear  River 

Bcftver  Dam.  .  ^  .  -  . 
Bflniont  ({^ontmucd),^  ,  . 
Bolmonl  (ended),  .  .  . 
E^enDii:^ion,  .,.,.. 
noritoiiviille  fcontmued), 
BefitOQVille  fendetl),  .  .  _  _ 
Rcrmuda  Htindr(Mlii  (coQltnued), 
B^rmkitla  Iltitidreda  (continual) 
R(*rmtjda  Huiidrc<U  (c^ofilinucd), 
Bermuda  Iliindrcdi  (n-mtinupd), 
IJcrmud/i  Hundreda  (endi^d)! 
Bevi*rly  Ford.  .  .  .  ^  , 
Hevcrly,  W,  V»,.  ,    .    .    . 

Big  Creek ,    . 

Biff  Blue  (continued),  ►  . 
Big  nhit:  (ended),  .  .  , 
Big  Horn,  .,,,,.. 

Black  Bivpr 

Bladcnfiburg,     ,    ,    ,    ,    . 
Blnofnini^  Gap,     .    .    .    , 
Bitie  Spntigd,    ,    H    .    .    . 
B*yai  atiiick  on  CharUaton, 
BifiUM-BlacJs  Snake,  ,    ,    , 
Boiji9-i£nd£r  to  Maniiiut, 
Btmhomtne  Ric/iar^^i^rrajnw, 
BtiBton^  Bercfttti ,     ..... 
Boydifld  and  White  Oak  Knad 

Braiidywiuc 

BriiCf!*s  Cfo*«'RoadH,  Mim 
Bridueport,  Ala.,  ,    .    .    . 

Briffltow^  StAtioD 

BrowxielowTi, 

Buckhind'3  Mill^ 

Buetia  Vis  La  (continued) 
BucTka  Vis  La  (euded).  .    . 
Bull  Riin,  .,....._ 
HliH  Eun  No.  2  (cu^tmued)^ 
Bull  Run  No.  2  (ended J 

ByjikcrUill , 

Cabin  Creek,      ,    .     .    . 
Ca*.'he  Swamp.  .,,.__ 
CaliAdonia  and  Dctwil~baals, 
Camden,    ..,,,.__ 
Camp  McCatt^  (cM:jTititiu<i«d) 
Camp  McCalia  (cantinued 
Camp  McCa^ki  (continued 
Camp  MeCatta  (ended),  . 
Campbell  StJiticmt    .    .    . 
Cum^}  Defiance,    .    ,    .    . 
Cane  River,  ,    ^    .    .    ,    , 
CanonnieT'hffKiMita.  .    ,    . 
Catmnnipr^Wartrjiiiif^    ,    , 
Canlan  FaHjf  {continued^ 
Cuni&p  Fori*  (eontlnued). 
CaMon  Fcjrtj  (andcd),,    , 
Cape  Gira^d«^BU,   .... 
Carney's  Bridge,  .    .    ,    , 

C^wtletown 

daLawba  Fordi,    .... 

Cedar  Creek, 

Ce<iar  UountAiQ  (con  tiny ed) 


Oppo^rttfT 


Oonf. 
Engliab 

Coof. 

Conf. 

Cbnl. 

ConF, 

Conf. 
Engliih 
Engliah 

Coaf, 

Conf . 

Engliab 

Tripohtan 

Tripahtan 

laili&nii 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Cojif. 

Ooaf. 

Conf, 

Conf. 

Qout 
IndiatLB 
EngJiah 

Conf. 

Conf, 
English 

Conf, 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf, 

Conf. 

Conf, 

Conf. 

Conf, 

Conf. 

Conf, 

Conf. 
Indinna 

Conf. 
English 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
Englinh 
English 
Englbh 
French 

Conf, 
Engliah 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
Knfiliab 

C^^nf. 
Mexican 
Mexican 

Conf. 

Ocmf. 

€onf. 
EnglJAh 

Conf. 

Conf. 
Engliah 
EnglLsh 
Spanith 
Spanish 
Spanjflh 
Spaniah 

Siif. 

Indiana 

Cont 
EngliKh 
EnMlinh 
Chineee 
Chineeq 
Chinese 

Conf, 

Conf, 
EnsUnh 
Enghsk 

Conf, 

Conf, 


Vieroa 


U.S. 

^: 

U.S. 

U.  8, 
Conf. 
U.S. 
Eng. 
Eng, 
U,B. 
U.S. 
U,  S. 


u.  a, 

U.S. 
Conf. 
Cbnf. 
U,  S. 
U,  S^. 
C^nf, 

IT.  a, 
u,  a. 

Eng. 
ConL 

u.  a 
u.  a 
u.  a 
u.  a. 
u.  s, 
u.  a 
u.  s, 

U.S. 
U,  s, 
Conf. 
Conf, 
U.S. 

u.  a, 
u.  S, 

Ind. 
U.S. 
Eng. 
U.S. 

u.  a. 

Conf, 

U.S. 

u.  s. 
u.  a. 

tr.  a. 
U.S. 

Eng, 
Conf. 

U.  S. 

* 

Eng. 
Conf. 
U.  B. 

u.  a. 

Conf- 
Conf, 
Conf, 
Eng. 
U.I. 

u.  a. 

U.  8, 
Eng. 
U.S. 

u,  s. 

U,  B. 

u.  a. 

CJonl, 

u.  a. 

U,  B. 
Eng, 
KuK. 
U.  R 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Eng. 
Eng. 
D.S. 
Conf. 


CASUALTIES 


UwiTKn  Statcb 


Killed  Wo'nd'd 


203 

a 

18 

e 

120 

''45 

68 

4 

0 

Am 

2 

1 
22 
11 
77 
24 
223 

2 
99 

m 

2 
12 
23 

'  m 

30 


201 

156 

5 

la 

"41 

261 

29 

30 

0 

33 

2;i 

0 

1 

49 

4 

177 

289 

223 

3 

60 

17 

8 

207 
481 

798 

J  45 

8 

8 

I 

94 


a 

112 
17 

I 
I 


12 

7 
211 
162 
588 


297 
17 
£0 
25 

S31 

'162 

173 

6 

0 

2,142 

5 

13 

d 

54 

477 

77 

220 

4 

203 

21 

a 

49 
fiOt 

41 


998 

289 

20 

32 

"62 

0 

242 

42 

2 

62 

57 

2 

3 

67 

11 

1.134 

508 

3U4 

l.SO 
30 
23 

456 
ItOn 

4.023 

3(.>4 

15 

45 

4 

281 


11 
1^ 
132 
152 

3 


IS 

27 

583 

2S1 

3,516 


Ofpohknts 


KLUed  Wo'nd'd 


189 
2 

10 
lot 
50 

"&4 

IS 

10 

12 

1,162 

2 

60 

50t 

204 

86 

13 

58 

5t 

125 

12 

11 

224 

30t 

231 
69 

267 


864 

253 

3 

4S 

"7S 
81 
40 

183 
13 

4a 

0 

z 

4 

49 

4 

236 

93 

124 

31 

150 

0 

4 

568 
362 

1,666 

359 

42 

110 

5 

80 


60t 

136 

37 

108 

0 

0 


400 

22 

14 

35 

2 

961 


334^ 

5 
15 
30t 
78 

205 
37 
21 
18 

7.337 
4 
70 
80t 

o 

632 
22 

242 
7t 

234 
32 
31 

a 

34 

683 
81 

1.38i 


2.136 

354 

0 

log 

136 
126 
186 
297 
26 
94 

a 

6 

IS 

6S 

17 

998 

398 

582 

42 

350 

0 

31 

l',24i 
t,39D 

6,154 
095 
106 
150 
10 
245 


I40t 
214 

a 

164 
4 
1 


540 
43 
36 

144 

21 
3,239 


HIBTORY 
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AMBRICAN  BATTUBS,  TABULATED --Contlniied 


Datk 


Aug.  9. 

Amd  18. 

VUy  15. 

ApriL  3Dp 

Ifky  Ip 

M&y  3. 

May  4, 

June  4, 

Feb*  25, 

July  6. 

July  8. 

July  ID, 

Nov.  23. 


Not.  24, 

Not-  25, 

June  1. 

Dws.  7. 

Sepi.  18t 

d«pt.  19, 

Sept,  2Q, 

Feb.  27, 

July  5, 

Nov*  11, 

Aue.  20, 

Hay  9. 

Dec,  5, 

June  fi. 

April  16, 

Dec.  g, 

April  4, 

Jiiue  2, 

JiJLue  3, 

Jaq.  14, 

Aug*  3, 

D«K3.    1, 

April  21, 
Sept.  &, 
Feb,  9, 
Feb.  2. 
Au«,  19, 
Dee.  2&, 
Feb,  20, 
Au^.  ly, 


Ctet, 

19, 

Feb. 

23, 

OoU 

3, 

Oflt. 

4, 

Feb. 

29, 

J^. 

17. 

Sfipt 

14. 

Juiie 

2^, 

June 

8, 

^.t- 

1* 
21. 

Fflb. 

fi, 

Feb- 

e, 

Feb. 

7. 

July 

u. 

Aujt. 

o, 

June 

17, 

Sept. 

9, 

Apra 

27, 

DtK. 

fir 

DflC- 

fl. 

Dec, 

9, 

April 

15, 

Aii«. 

22, 

Bept. 

'^, 

Jna* 

25, 

June 

28, 

Feb. 

3, 

U&y 

IS, 

Kov* 

6, 

M*y 

fi. 

Aiv. 

23, 

D«. 

2:i, 

July 

Ip 

Feb, 

10. 

Jan. 

22, 

Kw. 

20, 

1862 
IS47 
1803 
lfi&3 
1863 
1863 
18^ 
186.^ 
1847 
1782 
1815 
1864 
1864 
1804 
1863 


1863 
1863 
1313 
1777 

ise3 

1863 
1863 
1847 
1814 
1813 
1847 
1864 
1863 
1864 
186^ 
1862 
1864 
1834 
1864 
1813 
1814 
1782 
1775 
1781 
1799 
ISQD 
1812 
1812 
1B15 
1847 
1814 
1813 
1862 
1862 
1812 
1781 
1862 
]Bt3 
1862 
1863 
1865 
1S65 
1S65 
1S65 
1812 
1813 
1776 
1847 
1805 
1864 
1864 
1S64 
1813 
1814 
1812 
1813 
1863 
1863 
1862 
I86:i 
1864 
1864 
1813 
1898 
1862 
1814 
1780 


i^AMK  Or  Matbim 


Cedar  Uountain  (ended  Jt  .  .  *  .  . 
Gerro  Gordo,  .....,.-,, 
Chafnpion  dillA^  .  ^  ..*,..  , 
ChAQcelloravLlle  (coulinued)*  *  ,  ^  * 
Chaoepllnraville  (cooUnued),  «... 
Chaacelloraville  (contiaued),  ^  .  ,  . 
Chan cet In mv tile  (coutinued),  .    .    ,    . 

CharscHlnraviile  (ended) , 

Chapult«pec,  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ^  . 
Charming  ^allif-Revtrioe^     ^    .    .    .    . 

Chattahoochee  (cantJDUed),  .... 
Chiiltahoochije  (doatiinued),  ,    *    *    * 

ChattahoucheA  (ended^ 

ClwtLanooKA„  mduding  Orchard  Knob, 
Lofikout  Muuntain,  and  MiseinaRry 
liidge  tcontJDUwlJ,  ....,,, 
CbAttaiioogA,  etc,  {coritinued),  ,    .    .. 
Ckiattanoug?^  etc*  ( ended j,      .    .    .    ^ 

€.he*ap*:pJ:e:-ShiaiTUtn,  * * 

Chestnut  riill,  .,..,,,,,, 
Chickaniauga  (eontinued},^  ...  * 
Chick&mauga  (continued),,  ,  .  .  * 
ChickamMUBU  (ended),  ^  .  ,  ,  ,  , 
Chihuahua,    ,.,..,....     ^ 

(i'luppewfl,.  ^^    - 

Chrysler's  FielidA, .,,,,,.,, 
Churubuaro,  .>...,,.,.„ 
CI  o  yd 'a  .Vrtaia  and  New  Hlver  Brtdfc^h 
CulTeeviUe,     .»*,,..,.., 

C;kilumbia4  Ark ,    ,    , 

Cx:>1unibus,  Ala.,    *    .    ,    .    ,    ^ 

Col.  Matthews,.    .    ,    ,    , 

CcjL  Gfioding:,  ,.*..,..., 
<>ild  HarljiJF  (conlJotied),  .    ,    ,    ,    , 

Cold  Ilarbor  (ended?, , 

C&mfl-inQoif ,    ,    .    »    . 

ComiHta  Creek*    .»,*,,... 
Commirct-4>ri(^  and  fchotmet^^  ,    ,    ,    , 
Concord  and  retreat,   .    ,    .    ^    .    .    ^ 
C&tiQTftt-Savaar^  .*.,,,,», 
ContitliaiiifTi-fntufgtnt,    ...... 

ContUUiU ion- V£nfffanc€,  .,,.,. 
Conjiiiitlian-GiittTieffi     *    ^    .    .    .    . 

CifnHiivli&fk-J'ava^     ...,,..(, 
C^rmtiluiion-Cvant  and  Levant. .    .    . 

C^jnlrenut,  *.,,..,,,.»    ^ 

Cflok'a  Mill*,,    ,    .    , 

Cora-bouin -►,,,.. 

Cnrinth  (eontinued),    *,..... 

Curinih  (cuded),  ,    , ,    , 

CourUr-Androm^if, 

Covipenfl, 


CT»iiipt4r>n  Gnp, 

Cranry  iMiaitd,  ,»*,,., 

CroM  Keyf , 

Culpepper  Court -House,.    ,    , 

Cumberland,  Md ,    . 

Dnbn^y'rt  Mille  (conlifiued),  » 
Dfthney^  MUb  (continued),  , 
I Inbney'fl  Mills  (ended),  *  .  . 
DfCft!ur^C€7nwtf-rti,  ,  ,  .  .  , 
Decatur- Dmtiinica,  ,  ,  ,  .  . 
Dcffn^i^rantporit^    ,    .    .    ,    . 

Del  Key 

Derne,  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  *  ,  . 
Devemiuc's  Neck  (continued  i, 
Deveraux'B  Neck  {contiiiiU0d), 
jJevemu^c's  Neck  (ended),  »  . 
Di]iffent'§qwidron,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 
Diom^de-Upton,  ,,.,.. 
Doipkin-iwa  §kips,  ,  ,  «  ,  , 
LMilphiri-Mfjtmdnm,  .  ,  ,  *  . 
E^naldiioiiy^ille,  ,,,.,, 
Hover,  Col  Harding,  *  ,  ,  , 
Drury's  BiuIF,  .».,.,. 
Drr^op  MountuD,  »  ^    .    .    „    . 

Duna'a  Hayou *    .    . 

DuvaU'fl  Blufl 

Kconochaca,  «,..,    +    ,, 

El  GBLoey, 

ElixabHh  Ciit/t  -,..-.. 
Eraucfau,  -  .**..,,, 
Ennoree  Ford 


Victoa 

CASUALTIES 

OPPOSfENT 

Ukitsu  Statjca 

Oj*POJfia<TH 

Killed 

Wo'ndd 

Killed 

Wo'nd'd 

„Con^ 

Conf. 

4S0 

fiflO 

223 

1,060 

MexicKQ 

U,  S. 

63 

3dS 

loot 

&oot 

Conf. 

t'.ti. 

42a 

1,842 

4fl6 

1,954 

Coiif. 

Conf, 

Conf, 

(ijnf. 

Coiif, 

G)nf. 

,  .  d , 

Qjuf, 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf, 

1,512 

fi.518 

1.713 

10,5«8 

Mexican 

U,  S, 

lie 

671 

i.ooot 

2,000 

English 

tr.  a 

I 

4 

3 

e 

EnElieb 

u,  a 

5 

8 

15 

23 

Couf. 

U.S. 

CouL 

u,s. 

QtmL 

u.  s. 

80 

450 

301 

402 

Coul. 

u,  s. 

Conf. 

U.  K. 

, 

Gonf. 

IT,  fe5. 

7S7 

4,520 

850 

2,150 

Englieh 

EnjT. 

47 

g« 

24 

£9 

Engliflb 

• 

14 

3a 

42 

64 

Conr, 

Conf. 

Cgnf. 

C<>nf. 

Conf. 

Conf, 

1,044 

9,262 

6,000 

10.000 

Modcsn 

u.  a 

3 

5 

33 

67 

EtiiLih 

u,  s. 

60 

244 

1P9 

328 

Enehsh 

♦ 

102 

iE37 

22 

147 

Mexican 

U,  8, 

m 

B76 

i,ouot 

3,{)00t 

Conl^ 

U.  B. 

123 

5S5 

248 

652 

Oin\. 

C^nf. 

3S 

62 

21 

32 

C^n. 

U.  B. 

m 

73 

22 

81 

Con, 

U,  S. 

10 

14 

30 

50 

Con  . 

U.S. 

18 

22 

32 

68 

Con  , 

U,  S, 

£ 

26 

18 

39 

Coni- 

Conf. 

Ooia, 

Conf, 

l,90S 

10,570 

364 

1,33« 

Porfgucie 

U.  B. 

u,  a. 

1 
2 

3 
B 

10 
10 

14 
20 

EDfllish 

* 

1 

2 

14 

24 

EnffliAh 

n. 

4d 

34 

74 

199 

Englivb 

a 

19 

25 

31 

French 

u,s. 

2 

3 

29 

41 

French 

U.S. 

14 

25 

60 

110 

En^li»h 

u,  s. 

7 

7 

15 

63 

Enrtliab 

U.S. 

9 

S5 

60 

101 

Eujfliiih 

U,  9, 

4 

10 

35 

42 

Mejtican 

U.  B, 

20 

4Q 

700 

2,200 

EnKliah 

u,  s. 

11 

£4 

20 

60 

EmiliHh 

En«. 

I 

3 

1 

2 

-Conf. 

U,S. 

.... 

^  . , , 

ConL 

U.  B. 

315 

1.812 

1,423 

5.693 

English 

g"|-. 

0 

3 

0 

I 

EnghBh 

12 

60 

120 

199 

Conf. 

U.  t4. 

1J5 

413 

98 

342 

Enphph 

U.  t*. 

0 

0 

7fit 

l?S^ 

Conf. 

* 

lliS 

408 

20 

302 

Conf. 

* 

1ft 

98 

22 

J04 

Conf. 

U.S. 

1 

3 

2 

8 

Conf, 

u,s. 

^ 

r    *    '    ■ 

.... 

Ctonf, 

U.S. 

■    ■- 

,  ' ,  . 

Conf. 

U.S. 

232 

1,062 

24t 

751 

English 

U.  B. 

0 

0 

4 

7 

English 

u.  s. 

4 

16 

tfl 

4fi 

English 

IT.  8. 

0 

0 

18 

sot 

Meat  lean 

U.  S, 

8 

31 

46 

as 

Turkish 

u.a. 

fl 

8 

lot 

2at 

fkinf. 

* 

.  4    ^    ,1 

, . , , 

Conf, 

* 

, 

* ,  , 

, . , , 

Conf. 

* 

30 

300 

112 

228 

English 

Ettg. 

1 

3 

0 

1 

English 

u,  s. 

0 

0 

] 

I 

Hnghith 

U.S. 

4 

7 

3 

S 

English 

u,  s. 

3 

3 

e 

9 

Conf, 

U.  8, 

I 

3 

Sh 

114 

Conf, 

U  S, 

16 

60 

160 

400 

Conf, 

Conf. 

422 

2,3W) 

514 

3,oae 

Conf, 

U.  S, 

41 

7P 

82 

153 

Cflnf- 

Conf, 

33 

64 

4 

IS 

C^Jnf, 

Conf. 

13 

42 

6 

33 

IndJauB 

u,  s. 

I 

6 

SO 

0 

BpHJiiah 
Oont 

U.S. 

38 

356 

120 

400 

u,s. 

2 

2 

4 

10 

IniiianB 

u,  s. 

20 

75 

220t 

0 

English 

U,9. 

3 

4 

92 

104 

12 
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AJUBRICAN  BATTUSS, 

TABULATED— Continued 

Namb  or  Battlm 

Opponent 

ViCTOB 

CASUALTIES 

Dats 

UNrrsD  Statbb 

Opponbnts 

Killed 

Wo'nd'd 

Killed 

Wo'nd'd 

April     9.1865 
Aug.    14.1813 
July    15.1862 

Appomattox. 

Oonf. 
English 

U.S. 
U.S. 

2(J3 

6 

18 

297 
17 
50 

189 

2 

10 

886 

5 

Ar^ofiMM, 

Conf. 

15 

Jan.     10. 1863 

Arkansas  Post  (continued) 

Arkansas  Post  (ended). 

Arrow  Rock  (continued). 

Arrow  Rock  (ended), 

Conf. 

U.  H. 

6 

25 

lot 

80t 

Jan.     11.1863 

Conf. 

V  s. 

120 

831 

60 

78 

Oct.     12,  1863 

Conf. 

CoTjf. 

.... 

.... 

Oct.     18.  1863 

Conf. 

V   ^1. 

45 

162 

84 

206 

Oct.      0. 1779 

Assault  on  Savannah. 

English 

Kni;. 

68 

173 

18 

87 

July    14.1813 

A9P,  attack  on  the 

Athens.  Ala., 

English 

F.rvK* 

4 

6 

10 

21 

Sept.  23.  1864 
July    22.  1864 

Conf. 

U.  S. 

0 

0 

12 

18 

Atlanta,  Hood's  first  sortie,  .... 
Atlas-PlanUr  and  Pursuit 

Conf. 

r  ^. 

499 

2,142 

1.162 

7.337 

Auff.     3.  1812 

English 

u.  s. 

2 

5 

2 

4 

Aug.     3.  1804 

Attack  on  Tripoli 

Tripolitan 

♦ 

1 

13 

60 

70^ 

Aug.     7.  1804 

Attack  on  Tnpoli 

Tripolitan 

* 

22 

6 

50t 

80t 

Nov.   29.1813 

Autosse 

Indians 

U.S. 

11 

54 

204 

0 

Biarohl6.  1865 

Averysboro, 

Bachelor's  Creek, 

Conf. 

5-8/ 

77 

477 

86 

632 

Feb.      1. 1864 

Conf. 

Conf. 

24 

77 

13 

22 

Ofit.    21   1861 

Ball's  Bluff 

Conf. 
Conf. 

Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

223 

2 

99 

226 

4 
203 

58 
5t 
125 

242 

FAh       4  1863 

Batesvilie. 

7t 

Aug.      5.  1862 
Oct.      4.  1863 

Baton  Rouge, 

234 

Baxter's  Springs. 

CotiF. 
Coof. 

J  ndifllifl 

Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Eng. 

80 

2 

12 

25 

21 

8 

49 

50t 

12 
11 
224 
30t 

32 

Aug.   27.1863 
Jan.    29.  1863 

Bayou  Metea, ". 

31 

Bear  River.  .' 

8 

June   24.1813 

Beaver  Dam, 

Belmont  (continued). 

34 

Nov.     6.  1861 

Conf, 

Conf. 

•  • .  • 

Nov.     7.  1861 

Behnont  (ended), 

&>T>f. 

u,  s. 

90 

173 

23i 

682 

Aug.    16.  1777 

B<'rinirttrton,  .        

English 

U.  i^. 

30 

41 

59 

81 

Marohl8.  1865 

Hi  rilnnvtllf^  (rrhMtinued) 

Ck>nr. 

u.  s. 

.... 

.... 

Marchl8.  1865 

Bpnti>nvU]p  (ondefJl, 

Conr. 

U.S. 

191 

1.108 

267 

1.381 

May    26.  1864 

Bprniqc.  iL  RuniLr^s  (cunliriued),  .    . 

C<JTlf. 

U.S. 

May    27.1864 

BrrmijLa  Iluridroils  (V^htJaued).  .    . 

Conf* 

u.  s. 

.... 

May    28.1864 

BormuJa  JTundrefIs  (r!i.T[i.tJDtied).  .    . 

Ccjnf. 

U.  H. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

May    29.1864 

Bormuilo  Hundredii  (eDntinued).  .    . 

Conf, 

u.  s. 

.... 

.... 

May    30.  1864 

Bermtida  HundrcHdA  {ended  > 

Coi^r, 

U.S. 

201 

998 

864 

2.136 

June      0   1863 

Bcvf'fly  Ford,  +    . 

C\jnL 
Conf. 

Conf. 
Conf. 

156 
5 

289 
20 

253 
3 

354 

Jan.     11.  1865 

Beverly,  W.  Va., 

6 

July  .  26.  1864 

Big  Crf»ek 

C^iJ. 

U.S. 

18 

82 

48 

102 

Oct.    24. 1864 

Biif  Blue  (oon tinned). . 

Coaf. 

U.S. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. .   . 

Oct.     25   1864 

Bm  Blue  (ondiid), 

CriTif. 

luVLUAUtj 

Conf. 

U,  f. 

luu. 

U.S. 

41 

261 

29 

62 

0 

242 

78 
81 
40 

136 

Jtin«    25   1876 

Bip  liriirti,  >   , 

126 

May    17.  1863 

Blnrk  llivirr 

186 

Aug.    24.1814 
Feb.    13.1862 

BhidenfibtifR,     ♦ 

EngUsh 

g"l-. 

30 

42 

183 

297 

BUoomin^  Gup,      ,    ^    ,    ^    ^    .    .    .    . 

Conf. 

0 

2 

13 

26 

Oct      10   1863 

Blufr  Sprinijfl,     i 

Conf. 
Conf. 

U.S. 
Conf. 

33 
23 

62 
57 

48 
0 

94 

Sept.     8.  1862 

Boiji  nttrjck  on  Churlewt^m 

2 

April     3.1780 

B'iott- Black  .Sfia^ 

English 

U.S. 

0 

2 

8 

6 

June     3. 1776 

Iioalff-tt:nJtr  to  !^auiitui 

English 

U.S. 

1 

3 

4 

18 

Sept.  23, 1779 

Buhhumme  Richard-^^erttpiM 

English 

U.S. 

49 

67 

49 

68 

Oct.     12.  1800 

French 

U.S. 

4 

11 

4 

17 

MarohSl.  1865 

Boydton  and  White  Oak  Road.    .    . 

Conf. 

U.S. 

177 

1.134 

236 

998 

Sept.  11.1777 
June    10.  1864 

Brandywine, 

English 
Conf. 

CoSf. 

289 
223 

568 
394 

98 
124 

398 

Brice's  (Jross-Roads.  Miss 

682 

April  29.  1862 
Oct.     14.  1863 

Bridgeport,  Ala.. 

Conf. 
Conf. 

U.S. 

* 

Eng. 
Conf. 

3 
50 
17 

8 

8 
150 
30 
23 

31 

150 

0 

4 

42 

Bristow  Station, 

250 

Aug.      4.  1812 
Oct.     19.  1863 

Brownstown. 

0 

Buokland's  Mills. 

31 

Feb.    22.1847 

Buena  Vista  (continued) 

Buena  Vista  (ended) 

Mexican 

u.a 

Feb.    23.  1847 

Mf^jtjcftij 

U.S. 

267 

456 

568 

1.241 

July    21.1861 

Bull  Run 

C^nf. 

Conf. 

481 

1.011 

362 

1.390 

Aug.    29,1862 

BuU  Run  No.  2  (continued) 

BuU  Run  No.  2  (ended) 

OODf. 

Ctonf. 

Aug.   30.1862 

Conf. 

Conf. 

798 

4.023 

1.090 

6.154 

June    17, 1775 

Bunker  HUl 

English 

U.S. 

145 

304 

359 

695 

Juy      1,1863 

Cabin  Creek. 

Oonf- 
Conf. 

8 
8 

15 
45 

42 
110 

lOS 

July      7.  1862 

Otche  Swamp 

150 

Oct.      7. 1812 

Caledonia  and  Detroii-boate,    .... 

EneLbh 

U.S. 

1 

4 

5 

10 

Aug.    16.  1780 
June    11.1898 

Camden,    . . 

HngLish 
Spanish 

n. 

94 

281 

80 

245 

Camp  McCaUa  (continued) 

Camp  McCaUa  (continued) 

June    12.  1898 

Spaniah 

U.S. 

June    13.1898 

Camp  McCaUa  (continued).  .... 
Camp  AfeCaUa  (ended) 

^^paniEih 

U.S. 

.... 

.    . . 

, 

.    . 

June    14.1898 

:r^]n±\i\:-'h 

U.S. 

6 

11 

60t 

140t 

Nov.    16.  1863 

Campbell  Station 

'  ■■  -.1. 

Conf. 

112 

186 

136 

214 

Jan.    27,  1814 

Camp  Defiance. 

Conf. 
English 

U.S. 
Eng.* 

17 
98 

1 

132 

152 

3 

37 

108 

0 

0 

April  23.  1864 
April  13.  1813 

Cane' River.  .   '. 

164 

Canonnier-Meduea 

4 

March  1.  1813 

Canonnier-Warapitet 

English 

Eng. 

U.S. 

1 

3 

0 

1 

Nov.   20.  1856 

Canton  Forte  (continued), 

Canton  Forte  (continued),  ..... 

Chinese 

.... 

.... 

Nov.   21.1856 

Chinese 

U.S. 

Nov.   22.  1856 

Canton  FoHe  (ended), 

(Chinese 

U.S. 

12 

28 

466 

540 

April  26.  1863 

Cape  Girardeau, 

Conf. 

Conf. 
English 
English 

U.S. 
U.S. 

6 
7 

211 
162 

18 

27 

583 

281 

22 

14 

35 

2 

43 

Jan.     14.  1863 

Carney's  Bridge,  ......... 

36 

July      7.  1777 

Castietown, 

144 

Aug.    19.  1780 

Catawba  Fords 

21 

Oct.     19.  1864 

Cedar  Oeek 

Conf. 

588 

3.516 

961 

8,239 

Ai«.      8.1862 

Odar  Mountain  (continued),    .   .   . 

Conf. 

Conf. 

HIBTORY 
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AJUBRIOAN  BATTUBS, 

TABULATED  ^  Oontlnaed 

Nun  or  Battle 

Qffomxitt 

VicToa 

CASUALTIES 

Dat* 

United  States 

OPPOHICMTI 

Killed 

Wo'nd^d 

Killed 

1  Wo'nd'd 

Aug.      9.  1S&2 

CedAr  Mouiiuia  (eaded),    ..... 

Conl. 

Conf. 

4£0 

660 

223 

1.06a 

Apnl   IS.  1847 
Sky    Id.  1803 

CcjTQ  tiordoi 

Mexioan 
Cbnf. 

U.8, 

U.S. 

63 
426 

36S 
1»&42 

loot 

486 

KMt 
1,954 

Chainpion  Hills.   ......... 

April  30,  1863 
Miy      1.  18&3 

CinDcpllorBVille  {coatinued).  .    ,    .    . 

Cbnf. 

Dinf. 

C^iflbCfUoj^ville  (continued) 

Oonf. 

Conf. 

Mmy      2,  1853 

CLuQcelJorsviJle  {cootiDuedJ,  .... 

Cottf. 

Conf, 

Mny      3.  18^ 

C mn Ml loTSvi Me  (continued  J,  .    .    ,    . 

Conf. 

Conf. 

May      4^  1863 

Chjin cello rsvUle  (ended),     ..... 

Conf. 

t.:onf. 

1.B12 

9.MS 

1,718 

10,563 

8«pt.  13.  1847 

CKapuUepec 

Mexiean 

U.  S. 

116 

671 

uooot 

2.00Q 

June      4,  17S2 

Chfirminif  Sallif~fifV€nfje,     i    ,    .    .    . 

Enslieh 

U.S. 

I 

4 

3 

6 

Ft  a.    25,1815 

ChoMMtur^St.  J^wreni^,    ..,,., 

Eagliih 

u.  a 

5 

fi 

15 

23 

Ju  y      6,  1S64 

Chattahoochee  (eontjnued).   .    .    ,    . 

Cnnf. 

u.  s. 

Juy      8.  1S64 

Chattahoochee  (ocmtinuedh   .... 

Conr. 

U.S. 

Juy    IQ.  1964 

Chnttahoochee  (ended) 

Conf. 

U.S. 

eo 

4&0 

301 

402 

Nor.   23*1863 

CliattanooKa,  itirlydine  Orehard  Knnb, 
Lookout  Mountain,  and  MiuLouary 
lUdEe  (continutd),  ....,., 

Conf. 

u,  a 

Nov.   24.  19«3 

Chattanooga,  etc,  (continued).  .    .    . 

Cc^nf. 

U.S. 

T  .    .    . 

Not.   25.  1863 

ChAttflnoocB,  etc.  (ended),     .... 

Conf. 

U.S- 

757 

4,e^ 

SftO 

2Am 

Jime     I*  1813 

Chfiaptiik^f-Shtmnon,  .,...,. 

English 

EnK. 

47 

^ 

34 

m 

Dec.      7,  1777 

Ohestntil  Hill. _ 

Entflisb 
Ckuif. 

* 
C^nf. 

U 

36 

42 

64 

8cpl.  18.  1S63 

Chidcftm.iuga  (eonfinued) 

Sept.  ig.  1833 

Chickatnauffa  (continued),.    .... 
Chicitamauaa  (tnded),    ...... 

Conf. 

C^nf. 

F^.    27.  1847 

C*nf. 

Conf. 

1,644 

0.262 

6.666 

10,000 

Chihuahua,    *...,.,.... 

Mexican 

U.  S. 

3 

5 

33 

67 

July      5,  1814 

Chippewa .    , 

English 
Eneli«<b 

U.S. 

60 
102 

244 

237 

199 
22 

32S 

Nov.    lip  1813 

Chf^Hllcr^fl  Ficlda, ..,...]    i    "    , 

147 

Aue.    20,  1847 

Churubusco,,  ..,.,.., 

Mexican 
Conf. 

U.S. 

u,  a 

131 
123 

876 
5S5 

1.000t 
248 

3  OOOt 

Uay      S.  1864 

Cloyd  fl  M' tain  And  >rew  River  Bridge. 

652 

Dftc      5,  1863 

Coffeeville 

Conf. 
Conf. 
Conf. 

Conf. 
U.S. 
U,  8. 

38 
1@ 
1(} 

62 
73 
14 

21 
22 
30 

32 

J  una      5,  1864 

Ojiumbiji,  Ark,,    ........ 

81 

ApTil  16,1865 

CoiutnbuH,  Ala.,    ........! 

50 

D«o.      e.  1862 

Col.  Matthfwi 

Conf. 
Conf, 

U.S. 
U.S. 

18 
6 

22 
26 

32 
18 

68 

April     4,  1864 

C<il.  GoodinjE *    .    .    ]    ^ 

39 

Jim«      2.  1864 

Cold  Harbor  (continued),  ..... 

Conf. 

Cflnf. 

Jun«      3.  1864 

Cold  Harbor  (ended) 

Coof. 

Conf. 

1,905 

10,*70 

364 

1.336 

Jan.     14,  1813 

CcmH-frujalt ,    , 

Pcjrt'ttueae 
Eofliflh 

U.S. 
U.S. 

1 
2 

3 

S 

10 
10 

14 

Aue,      3«  1814 

CTomoeta  Creek *,..', 

20 

D«,       1,  17S2 

Cmnmerix-bHvtiTuiKhQQnfTg,  .... 

English 

♦ 

I 

2 

14 

24 

April  21,  1775 

CJoncord  and  retreat.   ,...,.. 

Eugliph 

U.S. 

4» 

34 

74 

IW 

a«pt,     6.  1781 
F*b.      9.  17fl9 

Corigrftt-Sarape,  .    .    ,    , 

Euffhah 
French 

11 

2 

19 
3 

25 
29 

31 

Comletiatian-fnEurawnt,    ...... 

41 

Feb,      2,  1800 

Cifniit*>it{iiu3/i-Vmgtmict 

French 

U.S. 

14 

25 

50 

110 

Aug,    19,  1812 

Ciniiliiutton-Gutrrkrt 

Envlieh 

U.  8. 

7 

7 

15 

63 

Dw.    29,  1812 

('onstUution-jQva,     .....    ^    .    , 

Enghiib 

U.S. 

9 

25 

60 

101 

Feb.    20,  1815 

ConMitutisn-Cyttne  and  Lri^nt, .    .    . 

EnfiUeb 

u.  s. 

4 

10 

35 

42 

Aug.    10.  1847 

C^ntretaft,  ..... 

Mejiitran 
Enfilish 
Enghsh 
..Conf. 

U.  R. 
U.S. 
Enjj. 
U.S. 

20 
11 

1 

40 

1 

700 
1 

2,200 

Oct.     19,  1814 

cook'iMiOfl !!';;; 

^60 

Feb.    23.  1813 

Cora.-4ioaI.Mt      ,    .    .    .    , 

2 

OoL       3. 1862 

Corinth  (ponUtiued),    ,.,,.., 

Oct,       4,  1862 

Cqirinth  (ended  ^ 

Conf. 

U.S. 

315 

1,S12 

1.423 

5.692 

Feb.    29,  18  L  2 

CourifT-Andntmw^he.    ...,,,, 

EugliAh 

Eng. 

U.I. 
U.  R. 
U.  R 

• 
* 

0 

3 

0 

1 

J«D,     17,  1781 

Conpenp 

English 
Conf, 

Enfii#h 
Conf. 
C^inf, 

12 

no 

0 

125 

16 

60 
4ia 

a 

498 
98 

120 
9S 
75t 

2B 
22 

19*9 

3«pt.    14,  1862 

Cmmpton  Gap,     ......... 

342 

June   22,  1813 

Cranry  Inland,  ...,,..... 

125t 

June     g,  1862 

Crosft  Kevfl,  , 

3oa 

Aug.      1.  1863 
Fdb.    21.  1S65 

Culpepper  C>ourt-IIoUBe, 

104 

Cumberland,  Md ,    . 

Con!. 

V,  s. 

1 

3 

2 

8 

Feb.      5,  1865 

Dabney'B  Mjlb  (continued)^   .    .    ,    . 

Conf. 

U.S. 

d . . . 

Feb.      6,  1865 

Dabney'fl  Mills  (continued),   .... 

Conf. 

U.S. 

Feb,      7,  1865 

Dftbney's  Mills  (ended),  ,...., 

Conf. 

U.S. 

S32 

1.062 

249 

75  i 

July     11.  1812 

/>ccoJ£K^'CoJinm*Tce,   ,......, 

EEiglipti 

U.S. 

0 

0 

4 

T 

Aug,      5.  1813 

Deraiur-OcwitnKia,    ......... 

Eacliflb 

U.S. 
U.S. 

4 
0 

16 
9 

1« 
18 

4& 

June    17.  1776 

Oritn$e-iran»paiit,    ........ 

IS* 

Sept.     9,  1847 

Del  Rey,    ...*,...,        ,    . 

Mentican 

Twrkish 

Conf. 

u.  a 

U.S. 

* 

& 

e 

^1 

.... 

46 

lot 

sd 

April  27.  1805 

tJeme,    .....,.....!., 

20t 

Dflc,      6.  18^4 

Deveraujt'a  Keck  (continued),   .    .    . 

Dee.      a  1864 

Deveraux'3  Neck  (eontiiiueti)t   .    .    , 

Conf. 

# 

.            4 

Dec.      0.  1864 

Deveraiix'fl  Neck  (etidftl),  ..... 

Cbnf. 

* 

39 

300 

112 

228 

April    15,  1813 

Dil^^cnt^i&uikifOn; ,    .    . 

EndiJ^h 

n. 

1 
0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Aug.  22,  mn 

Diomedt-Upt^n,    ......... 

3 

Sept,     2,  1812 

Dtilphiri'^^o  ffAip*,    ......    N    . 

Eng^sh 
£n«:Iiah 

U.S. 
U.S. 

4 
3 

7 

a 

3 
6 

a 

Jan.    i^5.  J  813 

Doljikin'vquiXflTQn ,    .......< 

9 

June    28, 1^63 

Donaldannirille.     -,.,..,.. 

Cflnf. 

U.S. 

1 

3 

85 

114 

Feb.      3,  1863 

Dover,  04    Harding.  ....... 

Conf. 

u  s. 

te 

60 

!60 

400 

May    I6h  1862 

Drury'a  Bluff ,    , 

Cmf. 
Conf. 
Conf. 
C-fmf. 

Coftf. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
Conf. 

422 
41 

13 

2.380 
79 
64 
42 

514 

82 

4 

6 

1.086 

Nov.      6.  1863 

tJtoop  !i[ountainr ......        . 

lb/A 

Hsy      5,  1864 

Dunn's  Bayou .    <    . 

18 

Aug.    23,  1864 

Duvallfl  Bluff 

M 

Dec.    23.  1813 

Ecannphaca,  , .    *    * 

Indiani 

U.  B, 

1 

6 

30 

0 

July       1.  1899 

¥\  Caney 

gpanjeb 

Snf. 

Indians 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

2 
20 

856 

2 

75 

120 

4 
220t 

400 

Feb.     30.  1862 

FAk^obHh  Citv,  .......... 

10 

JiLo.     22,1814 

Emuefflu 

0 

Nov.    20.  1780 

Ennoree  Ford, 

Enjflish 

U.S. 

3 

4 

92 

103 

16 
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AMERICAN  BATTLBSt 

TABtTLATKD — Continaed 

Haukqw  BATn.a 

Ofponxht 

VllTFOB 

CASUALTIES 

B^TS 

UirCTVD   STATia 

Opponbnts 

_ 

Kilied 

Wo'iidM 

Kilied 

Wo'nd'd 

June    18,1864 
Aug.     9.  1812 
Sept.  30, 1863 
July      1.  1862 
Aug.      4. 1862 
July    24.1863 
Aug.    27.1862 
May      1. 1898 
Aug.    13.1898 
Aug.    12.1898 
Nov.     4,  1812 
April  25,  1864 
May    16.1864 
Aug.    20.  1779 
July    23.1864 
July    24.1864 
Dec.      2,  1777 
Dec.    17,1812 
June   27.1861 
May      8. 1862 

Lyt^chburg  (eDtlttl),     ,    .   .    .   ^  .    . 

MftpuivKH 

M;iHir  Mndteomery. 

M    '..     :.    HJll 

M                  '2 

M               ^mp 

M.*ri,:isrtfi3  Junction, 

Conf. 

EngliBh 
Gonf. 
Conf. 
Conf, 
Conf. 
Cflnf. 
Spanish 
Spanish 

liiriElieh 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Cnnf. 
Enelish 
Indkua 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Cdnf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

C^Jnf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Cuiil. 
English 

Conf. 
Mexican 
English 
English 
English 
English 
English 

Gdhf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
English 

Conf. 
English 
English 

Conf. 

Conf. 
Mexican 

Conf. 

VxjnL 

Eneb»h 

C*njf. 

Oonf. 

C4>nf. 

Oonf. 
EfigliBb 

Conf. 

U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf, 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.  S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
CoqL 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.  B. 
U.  S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

§!t 

U.S. 
Conf. 

8:1: 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Eng. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

^. 

* 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

n. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

§"!•. 

U.S. 

u.-s. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

99 

18 

14 

2.860 

6 

30 

14 

0 

& 

0 

0 

98 

9 

0 

342 

3 

11 

1 

80 

0 

149 

10 

250 

3 

1 

154 

39 

99 

0 

26 

0 

72 

90 

142 

4 

0 

0 

7 

48 

15 

33 

1.533 

399 

24 

161 

24 

7 

26 

2 

0 

102 

3 

1 

88 

398 

120 

11 

4 

87 

8 

8 

171 

48 

3 

0 

223 

51 

23 

0 

5 

193 

'663 
6 

603 

68 

40 

3.600 

8 

69 

28 

7 

40 

0 

0 

142 

18 

3 

836 

5 

26 

4 

176 

0 

224 

4 

301 

8 

4 

223 

207 

398 

0 

73 

1 

160 

679 

364 

13 

3 

3 

22 

101 

22 

62 

7,246 

l'.74i 

139 

349 

113 

8 

124 

8 

7 

432 

6 

12 

34 

2.031 

663 

23 

13 

147 

22 

12 

672 

107 

8 

0 

1,460 

401 

24 

0 

7 

1.176 

3,7  ii 
38 

47 

60 

0 

3,023 

10 

41 

11 

318 

"iot 

0 

126 

32 

2 

26 

6 
39 

0 
71 

4 
156 

11 

18 

148 

192 

121 

8 

3 

0 

294 

78 

200t 

6 

13 

13^ 

80 

262 

29 

47 

1,384 

684 

80 

88 

99 
120 

68 

12 

20t 

60 
4 

22 

86 

399 

96 

20 
700 

12 

12 

14 
201 

24 
7 

66 

'304 

«8 

8 

4 
160 

li632 
70 

167 
76 
2 
4,077 
18 
79 
16 

Ma^ii^ 

Manila-,   ..*.*.* 

298 

Iltnt\zaHilta,    *     k     ,     ,     .     , 

(T) 

MisrenQi^L^imidait 

M^irkftMillH 

MjH.]'ls*viJ|rt,    t    .    4.   ^ 

1 

394 

64 

M<^irtt-Aciive,  .,,,,,..... 

7 

Mjij-tinsburg  (rcjntmueci) 

Murtinsburj;  (ended),  .    , 

M'tinochiiteiti-J^v^viali 

MiiSJ'usinewa*     ,     »    . 

AfnihioJt  PQiM, 

MrDuweH'E , 

'i62 

13 

0 

0 

390 

April  20.  1863 
June   26.  1862 
June     6.  1862 
March  8. 1862 
Jan.      7.  1862 
June    12.1863 
June     7,  1863 

M' Miniivillp. 

MecbflnitHviuet.    »    ^    ^ 

AfrmMtff * 

Mi^r-rimac  in  Ilamjien  R4}ada,     .    .    . 

Mj  i.llr  Ocek 

M].3.HHo^'n 

Mlli^ifTip  Bend 

8 
236 
30t 

32 

32 

294 

Jan.     19.1862 
Nov.  28.  1863 
Feb.      3.  1863 
April  14.  1780 
March  9. 1862 

M  "            l:  (Lijgati  Cmei  Roads),.   . 
M                    eadtNl). 

JJ                 ^i"P 

M'^fik  s  i.'jmef,  .  »    .    ^    ^ 

M-'tnUor^Mtrrimac,  ,    .    ^ 

132 

432 

20 

6 

2 

June   28.  1778 

M^'irLTTioutb,    ,,...* 

170 

July      9.  1864 

M'TMicaoy,  .  r    .    f    - 

322 

Sept.  24.  1846 

Mi^jiterey ♦    ♦    ♦ 

460 

Dec.      6.  1812 
Feb.    14.  1776 

M'trJifam^fty^  armed-thi-p 

M^ffirp'a  Creeks  ,    *    ,    * 

21 
22 

Aug.   30,1814 
Oct.      5.  1813 

MiM.rliftlda 

Mi^ravian  iO*Ti& 

20 
101 

Nov.    16,  1776 
Sept.   14.1862 
July    13.  1862 

M^  iiiiL  Wjishih^ton 

MutrifrrrdiilvilleH  ,,...* 

448 
31 

MiifFrf**<3born,    ...» 

103 

Dec.    30.1862 
Dec.    31.1862 
Jan.       1.  1863 
Jan.      2.  1863 
Dec.    16,1864 
Dec.    16.1864 
Sept.   13.  1814 
July    12.1863 
Dec    23.1814 

M               '     ru  (dontinuixl) 

M                    ri>  (coi>(.iiiii*^(i) 

M                  'ffi  (conUnxK?*:!} 

Miii  rrrh-"-h<>ro  (endpd} 

Nrj-livitle  (eontinued) 

N;js3ivitle  {endfid).    -     - 

Nr'nr  Bultirnore,    .    ,    .        .... 

6.892 

3.021 
301 

Niftr  l.lormldBonvUle 

N-^ir  New  Orlejinft 

126 
230 

Dec    28.1814 
Nov.     3.  1863 
July    19.  1863 

Near  New  OrlcJina,  .    , 

Ni'rtT  Opi^kiOftSH 

Near  l^omeroyi  .   ,    .    , 

149 
298 

41 

June    15.  1847 

Ntar  Tabtuoo,   .    .    ,    , 

30t 

March  14. 1862 

Nne  BernVf    .    .    .    ,    + 

162 

May    24.1862 

New  Bridge 

16 

July    26.  1863 

New  liAbonp  ,,..,. 

43 

Sept.     6.  1781 

New  London,    .    »    »    *    * 

142 

Sept.  28.  1864 
Sept.  29.  1864 
Sept.  30,  1864 
May    15.  1864 
Jan.      1.  1815 

New  Market  HeighU  (^otitinued),     . 
Npw  Market  Heifihts  (continued),    . 
New  Market  Height*  (ende^l),    .    .    . 
Npw  Mrirkf^i.  I'li.,     ..... 

1.601 

Jan.      8.  1815 

Niiw  Orlettni,    ...*...... 

Conf. 
Indmns 
Enflisb 
Knjriiflh 

lijijilisla 
Picaroons 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
English 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

English 

1,400 

April  23.  1862 

Nnp  OrUanM, 

40 

Aug.    29.1779 
Nov.   28.  1812 
July    25.1814 
June    18.1781 
Sept.  28.  1812 

N^n^UJW]tl, 

N.  iizara  batt*rieH 

NiiAsra  (Lujidy's  Unie\.    ..... 

Nir--ty-Hijc 

34 
30 
669 
61 
16 

Oct.    31.  1799 

N'"-folk'Picaraanu 

70 

May    26.1864 
May    27.1864 
June   25.  1862 
Jan.    31.  1863 

N  Hth  Aima  (mntitiued) 

N  .11  h  AQua  (pnded) 

Ofik  ("Irove,  near  Riehtnund 

OjY  Charieatan 

1.613 

800 

0 

Oct.      4,  1812 
Feb.    10.  1863 

Of^1<>nabiire. 

Old  Uiver 

6 

7 

Feb.    20.  1864 

OluMep,  ♦    .    .    .    , 

860 

Nov.   26,  1863 

Nov.  27.1863 
Sept.   19.  1864 

Operation*  at  Mine  Run,  Va.  (con tin- 
tied).   . 

OiyHriitioM  «it  Midfl  Run  (continued), 
Oji'Timn,  *    .    ,    .    .    *   , 

3.868 

May      6.  1814 

Ol-^^^'ET'J *    »    * 

166 
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J}ATm 


May 
Deo. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Nov. 


8,1846 
31.  1862 

2.1864 
18,1779 

5.  1812 
April  29. 1814 
June  30.1815 
Mar«h  6.  1862 
March  7.  1862 
March  8.  1862 
July  20.1864 
April  22.  1847 
Oct.  8.  1862 
April  2.  1865 
June  19. 1864 
June  20,  1864 
June  30,1864 
July    31.1864 


Feb. 
Oct. 
June 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
April 
April 


Aug.  31.1864 
Oct.  30.1864 
16.  1804 
20.1863 
5.1864 
6,  1781 
26.  1863 
13.1863 
6.1862 
_  --  7.  1862 
Sept.  11.  1814 
April  8.  1864 
April  9.  1864 
April  20.  1864 
Oct.  22.  1862 
Oct.  23.  1862 
May  1.  1863 
MarchlS,  1863 
June  14.  1863 
May  27.  1863 
June  9.  1862 
Nov.  7.  1861 
April  10.  1863 
Deo.  7.  1862 
Sept.  30.  1864 
Oct.  1.  1864 
June  23. 1812 
15.  1815 
9.  1814 


Jan. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Deo. 
Jan. 
May 
May 
Feb. 
Deo. 
Oct. 
Sept. 


3.  1777 

4.  1781 
9.  1779 

7.  1779 
16.  1847 

7.1832 
31. 1775 

13.  1812 
3,1777 

March  7.  1778 
April  24.  1778 
Oct.     16.  1776 
6.  1813 
7.1863 
12.1863 
25,1864 
22.  1777 

14.  1865 
^         7.1864 

April  26.  1864 
May  13.1864 
May  9.  1847 
Bfarch29.  1813 
Aug.    30.  1862 

8.  1862 
12. 1864 

6.  1863 
16.  1812 
19.  1776 

8.1864 

8.1863 
21.  1863 

6.1776 
29.  1813 

6.1865 


May 

Nov. 
May 

Aug. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
April 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Vic, 
April 
Sept. 
Jan. 
July 
May 
April 


Na»«  ow  B4TTL.a 


Palo  Alto, 

Parker's  Crose-Roads, 

Paterson  Creek, 

Paulus  Hook, 

PaulJonf-HoMon, 

Peacoek-Epervier, 

Peacock'HaviU%i9, 

Pea  Ridge  (continued), 

Pea  Ridge  (continued) 

Pea  Ridge  (ended), 

Peach  Tree  Oreek, 

Pcrote.   ............. 

Pt^rryvilb,. 

Peterabufg,    .,,,,.,    ^    ..    . 

Pttersburg  (from  Juufl  !&)►    ,    .    .    . 

Petf  r3b<ir£  (ft}ti  tin  tied  to  June  30),  . 

Pel«nibure  (ended) 

Petersburg  (frcun  Jiiljr  1«  ex  elusive  of 
loasoii  at  ihxi  Crater  and  Deep  Bot- 
tom), . 

PettrflbutE  CAi]gust  1  to  August  31), 

Pel  f^rsburg  (September  1-Octo^ber  30) 

Phiiadetpkia  {friaaie)^  .**.... 

Philftdelphis.,  l>tiri.,    . 

Pitfdfnontj ..,,,,.     .    -    .    .    . 

Pi^ffrim-Mary,  ....    ^    ....    . 

Pint  iJluff 

PinevUlc,    .    ,    .    ,    ^    ,    .    .    J.    .    .    . 

Pittjburgh  landing  (conlmued).  .    . 

Pittsburgh  Landing  (ended),.    .    .    . 

Pl:i(t6burK,    ........... 

Pkasaift  Hill  (fiontinued).  ..... 

P]oiii!mnt  nilJ  (ended)* 

P]:>Tnouth,  *.,,... 

PiLii^JtAliuo  (coDtiinied),  ...... 

Puco(ji]i|(fQ  (ifnded)t.    .    , 

Port  riibson,  ...,,'.«••• 

P^'rt  Hitdt&n 

Pitrt  lludjoiiii    .......... 

Purt  iTudfion.    ,    .    .    . 

Port  Republic.  .......... 

PiiH  Hoiat ,    .    .    .    . 

Pruihe  d'Ann«,     ......... 

Prairie  Grove,  .......... 

Prt'bk's  Farin  (oontinue>d) 

Preb]e'fl  Ffirm  (eodi^)^  ...... 

Prr4tCdrTit-Bclviiicrr,  .    .    , 

Prr9iditi{-Eri.duf^\t>fi,    , 

Pnnct  de  NeueliQtii^Endymwfit  >    •    • 

Princptofj, 

ProtjytTi^V-pfi^ff^t     ....... 

PraltcioT-AdTnirai  Duff^ 

ProiTidencs-LHliginti.    .■,..... 

Puebtn, 

QNa^fa  BnU^t&i    .......... 

Qui^bec, 

Qiji^en*towi3t.    ♦.,,...... 

R'lh'iijh-  DfTllid, 

Randolph^Y ajynQuih^    ....... 

Runj^ir-Drnkt 

RanQf.r'privattter    ......... 

Rapidji  nl  Miflltll,. 

Rapp.-ibAnnDck  StatiUD,  ...... 

Rjijinond,,    ........... 

Reeiio'a  Station,    ......... 

Red  Bank 

Rrd  Hill 

R<h]  River, 

Red  Itiver 

Resaca. 

Resaca  de  la  Palxna. 

Reveng€-Ncarci99U9t 

Richmond.  Ky.. 

Roanoke  iJBland 

Rock  House 

Rogersville, 

RoMU-PrinoeM  ArMUa, 

Rover^AJfrica, 

Sabine  Croas-Roads 

Sabine  Pctu, 

Sabine  Paee 

Saehem-privateer, 

Sackett'a  Harbor 

Sailor's  Creek, 


Oppowsnt 


Mexican 
Conf. 
CJonf. 

SiigUfi^b 

Coiif. 
Conf. 
Mexican 
Conf. 
Ctonf. 
Ck>nf. 
Conf. 
Conf. 


Conf. 

Ck>nf. 

Ctonf. 
Tripolitans 

Conf. 

Conf. 
English 

CoaF. 

Conf, 

Ckfnf. 

Conf. 
Knj;liAb 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Cont. 

Conf. 

ConL 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Oonf. 

Conf. 

Oonf. 

Conf. 

Goaf. 

Conf. 

Oonf, 

Conf. 
English 
EngUnh 
EneLLih 
English 
English 
Engbsb 
Eng'lisb 
Me^xieein 
Malay's 
EDgUsh 
English 
Eogltsh 
EDslish 
EDgltah 
Eneliiih 
English 

Dont 

OonL 

Conf, 
English 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Couf. 

Conf. 
Mexican 
English 

Conf.   . 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Ck>nf. 
English 
EngUsh 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
English 
English 

Conf. 


VfCTDA 


U.S. 
U.  B. 
Conf. 
U.S. 


u 
u. 
u 
u. 

U.  H. 


U.S. 
U.S. 


U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.  8, 
U.S. 

u.a 
tj.  s. 

U.  B. 
U.S. 

u.  s. 

u.  s, 

C^tif. 

CoQf. 

Oonf, 

U.  B. 

u.  e. 

CoTlf. 

Cjonf. 

u.  a. 

U.  B. 

u.  a 
u.  s, 
u.  a. 

V.  K. 
Eng. 
U.S. 

u.  y. 

U.  B. 
U,  8. 
U.S. 
U  8. 
U,  B. 
Ene, 
Ebg. 
U.S, 
Eng. 
U,l. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
e 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Eng. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
Conf. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 


CASUALTIES 


ONnsD  States 


Killed    Wo'nd'd 


4 
23 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


203 
301 
0 
916 
298 
1,298 

*il2 


419 

87 

170 

0 

26 

130 

.  4 

17 

3 

1,735 
37 


41 

84 

130 

8 

260 

293 

67 

8 

8 

167 


0 

199 

47 

3 

5 

0 

0 

199 

17 

1 

1 

21 

166 


42 
139 

r 

1 

2 

0 


972 
1.411 
3 
2.943 
2.666 
7,474 

'606, 


2,076 

484 

822 

1 

73 

660 

16 

40 

18 

7.882 
62 


69 

'i62 

718 

7 

680 

1.649 

861 

23 

16 

798 


141 

788 

3 

19 

24 

66 

7 

23 

31 

64 

3 

8 

1 

8 

4 

10 

18 

62 

2 

11 

18 

42 

90 

160 

1 

2 

311 

0 

2 

6 

3 

11 

80 

101 

149 

260 

69 

341 

127 

646 

11 

21 

7 

27 

23 

39 

17 

31 

698 

2.147 

198 

5 

12 

8 

3 

893 

19 

3 

3 

84 

1.014 


OrpowxNTs 


Killed  Wo'nd'd 


102 

48 
4 
6 

1 
8 
6 


1.040 
880 
0 
980 
341 
984 

soi 


799 
101 
240 

loot 

34 

633 

13 

39 


1.128 
60 

348 
126 

"ii 

144 

0 

188 

110 

104 

11 

18 

164 

214 

2 

11 

33 

49 

4 

140 

8 

83 

120t 

1 

60 

6 

6 

18 

16 

16 

80 

103 

289 

142 

14 

46 

28 

861 

160 

0 

153 

25 

15 


23 

486 

0 

0 

2 

29 

268 


127 

162 

6t 

12 

1 

16 

8 


3.638 
3.916 
4 
1.620 
8.092 
6.721 

l'.4i7 


4.023 

606 

761 

0 

62 

2.337 

22 

111 

92 

8.6i2 


1.654 
174 

ioi 

832 

0 

364 

173 

796 

48 

36 

817 

686 
22 
14 
37 

161 

9 

3 

19 

142 

200t 
8 

101 
26 
12 
24 
24 
45 

160 

720 
1,211 

268 


61 

1.949 

228 

1 

248 

30 

23t 

24 

0 

0 

1.024 

0 

a 

6 

101 

2.032 
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AMERICAN  BATTLES* 

TABUUIlTBD — ContUmed 

Nitts  or  Battle 

Ofponbht 

Vkhoe 

CASUALTIES 

D4TX 

Uhitmd  Btatbb 

Oppohbhts 

KUied 

Wo'ndd 

KiUed 

Wo'nd'd 

June    18.  1864 
Aug.     9.  1812 
Sept.  30.  1863 
July      1.  1862 
Aug.     4.  1862 
July    24.1863 
Aug.    27,1862 
May      1. 1898 

Lynchburg  (ended) ^  •    * 

MajorMontgomery,* 

Malvern  Hill, 

Conf. 
English 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Ctenf. 
Spanish 
Spanish 
Bpanbh 
Engliflh 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
Eiieliftb 
Indmnfl 

C<)iif. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf, 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

English 

Cdnf. 

Mexican 
EngliPh 
Kuglish 
English 
EniEliflh 
I'^ngtimb 

Cdhf. 

Conf. 

Cont. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

C-onf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
EniELvib 

C^nf. 
EriRlipb 
EiifliBh 

Conf. 

Conf. 
MflJEJFan 

Q>nf. 

CAjnf. 

Conf. 
English 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
Eni^liah 
Knglifih 

Conf. 
Tndiant 
English 
Knf^lieh 

Conf. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

n. 

U.S. 

Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

Eng. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

^. 

* 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

n. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
<3onf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

u!*!'. 

U.S. 

u.-s. 
u.s! 

Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Ctonf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

18 

14 

2.860 

6 

30 

14 

0 

8 

0 

0 

08 

9 

0 

342 

3 

11 

1 

80 

0 

149 

10 

250 

3 

1 

154 

39 

99 

0 

26 

0 

72 

90 

142 

4 

0 

0 

7 

48 

15 

33 

1.533 

399 

24 

151 

24 

7 

26 

2 

0 

102 

3 

1 

88 

398 

120 

11 

4 

87 

8 

8 

171 

48 

3 

0 

223 

51 

23 

0 

5 

193 

653 
6 

503 

58 

40 

3.500 

8 

59 

28 

7 

40 

0 

0 

142 

18 

3 

836 

5 

26 

4 

176 

0 

224 

4 

.301 

8 

4 

223 

207 

398 

0 

73 

1 

160 

579 

364 

13 

3 

8 

22 

101 

22 

62 

7,246 

1.74i 

139 

349 

113 

8 

124 

8 

7 

432 

5 

12 

34 

2.031 

563 

23 

13 

147 

22 

12 

572 

107 

8 

0 

1.460 

401 

24 

0 

7 

1.175 

s'.ni 

38 

47 

50 

0 

3.023 

10 

41 

11 

318 

126 

32 

2 

"26 

6 

39 

0 

71 

4 

156 

20t 

8 

11 

18 

148 

192 

121 

8 

3 

0 

294 

78 

200t 

6 

13 

13  « 

80 

252 

29 

47 

1.384 

584 

80 

88 

99 
120 

58 

12 

20t 

50 
4 

22 

86 

399 

96 

20 
700 

12 

12 

14 
201 

24 
7 

65 

'3()4 

60 

0 

8 

4 
150 

1^632 
70 

157 

75 

2 

4.077 

Malvern  No.  2 

Manaffsas  Gap,  .......... 

18 
79 

Manassas  Junction 

Manila, 

16 
298 

Aug.    13,1898 
Aug.    12.1898 
Nov.     4.  1812 
April  25,  1864 
May    16.  1864 

Manila 

MtxHtaniUo, 

(T) 

Marengo-Leonida*, 

Mark's  Mills, 

1 
394 

Marksville 

64 

Aug.    20.1779 
July    23.1864 
July    24.1864 
Dee.      2. 1777 
Dec.    17.  1812 

Mcart'Active, 

7 

Martinsburg  (continued), 

Martinsburg  (ended) 

MaaaachusetU-LavmadaU, 

Massasinewa, 

152 

13 

0 

June   27.  1861 

Mathiaa  Point. 

0 

May      8.  1862 

McDowell's 

390 

April  20.  1863 
June   26,1862 
June     6.  1862 
March  8.  1862 
Jan.      7,  1862 

McMinnviUe, 

Mechaniosville 

Memi^hia, 

Memmac  in  Hampton  Roada,    .    .    . 
Middle  Oeek, 

8 
236^ 

32 

June    12. 1863 

Middletown, 

32 

June     7.  1863 
Jan.     19,1862 
Nov.   28.  1863 

Milliken's  Bend. 

Mill  Spring  (Logan  Ooss  Roads),.   . 
Mine  Kun  (ended), 

294 
132 
432 

Feb.      3.  1863 

Mingo  Swamp 

20 

AprU  14.  1780 
MArch  9.  1862 

Monk's  Comer, 

6 

Monitor-Merrimaet 

2 

June   28.  1778 

Monmouth, 

170 

July      9,  1864 

Monocacy, 

322 

Sept.  24.  1846 
Dec.      6,  1812 
Feb.    14. 1776 

Monterey. 

450 

Montgomery,  armed-ahipt 

Moore's  Creek, 

21 
22 

Aug.   30,  1814 

Moorfields. 

20 

Oct.      5.  1813 

M  "    ~*  ri.  townp^ 

101 

Nov.    16.  1776 
Sept.  14,1862 
July    13,  1862 

M    4:,.  ■.'vaiLldngton, 

Mii]iiifor<l»vi]i1e, 

448 
31 

MorfrpijaboTOj    . 

103 

Dec.    30,1862 
Dec.    31.1862 
Jan.       1.  1863 
Jan.      2.  1863 
Dee.    15,1864 
Dec.    16.1864 
Sept.   13.  1814 
July    12.1863 
Dec.    23.1814 
Dec    28,  1814 

MiirfrMTflboPfj  (<»ntiDU«)), 

Murfroeiiborq  (cDntinai*dK 

MMtfrccftbriro  (cotiLinued) 

MiirfrepBboro  (ended) 

NEs?*bvill«  (continued) 

Nashville  (ended),    .    , 

N»-ar  Rwltim^re,   ,    . 

6.892 

3.62i 
301 

N^ar  Don  aJiJijionv  tile.    ,    , 

Ni^ar  New  QrkanH,  .    .        

Neitr  New  Orlcanft^  .     . 

126 
230 
149 

Nov.     3.  1863 

Near  Opelousas, 

298 

July    19.  1863 

Near  Pomeroy, 

41 

June    15.  1847 

Near  TabaacOt 

30t 

March  14. 1862 

New  Berne, 

152 

May    24,  1862 

New  Bridge. 

15 

July    26,  1863 

New  Lisbon, 

43 

Sept.     6.  1781 

New  London|_ 

142 

Sept.  28.  1864 
Sept.  29.  1864 
Sept.  30.  1864 
May    15.  1864 

New  Market  Heights  (continued).    . 
New  Market  Heights  (continued).    . 
New  Market  Heights  (ended).   .    .    . 
New  Market.  Pa 

'■■isj 

Jan.      1.  1815 

New  Orlc»ns, 

dot 

Jan.      8.  1815 

Nf^-tr  Orleans* 

1,400 

April  23,  1862 

A/"r  iii  Orifuna,     .......... 

40 

Aug.    29.  1779 

N*  ^vtrJWiit  .    ♦     ♦ 

34 

Nov.   28,1812 
July    25.1814 
June    18.  1781 

Ni:i«sra  bntteries,    .,,*.... 

Nii^mra  (Luadya  Lane> 

Ni!if"tv-eix 

30 

550 

61 

Sept.  28,  1812 

N'"it^uch-pnvatftT 

Nf<rinik-Picafvons 

16 

Oct.    31.  1799 

Picaroons 
Conf. 
Conf. 
Conf. 
Conf. 
EngUsh 
Conf. 
Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

English 

70 

May    26.  1864 
May    27.  1864 
June   25,1862 
Jan.    31. 1863 

Nnrtli  AtinA  (fKiTitLTiuecl)^ 

Ne^^th  Anna  (ended  >,  ....... 

Oak  Cirove,  nuar  Itirhmnnd 

Off  Charltaion 

1.5i3 

800 

0 

Oct.      4,  1812 
Feb.    10.  1863 

Oi-lenabum, 

oil  River,, 

6 

7 

Feb.    20.  1864 
Nov.   26,  1863 

Ohwtw. 

Ope mt ion 8  at  Mine  Run.  Va.  (contin- 
iied>,   .    .    * 

850 

Nov.  27.1863 
Sept.   19.  1864 

Or«*rBtionH  3t  3i(ine  Run  (continued). 
Op'^quan^ 

3.868 

May      6.  1814 

OfM|-pgO,  .     .     ,     »     , 

165 

HISTORY 
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AMBBIOAN  BATTUSS, 

TABULATBD — Continued 

Name  or  BaTna 

Ofponbkt 

Victor 

CASUALTIES 

Datb 

Unitsd  Statsb 

Opponkmts 

KiUed 

Wo'nd'd 

KUled 

Wo'nd'd 

Marcb29.  1779 
Jan.       5.  1813 

Tymnnicidt'Revenoe, 

UUor-boaU 

Enelifib 

Euglifth 
EntlUh 

Conf. 
Mexican 

Conf. 

Conf. 
English 
Etiftlish 

U.S. 

IT.  S. 
Conf. 

§"S. 

U.S. 

V.  9. 
U.  B. 
U.B. 
U.S. 
V  s. 
u.  a 

Coiif. 

Ooof, 
U.R 
Conf. 

Ctotif. 

u.  a 

IT.  S. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

{J:i: 

u.*s. 

U.S. 
Conf. 
Conf. 
Conf. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.  B. 

8:1: 

u.  s, 

Coiif. 
Ccmf. 
Conf. 

u.'s. 

n. 

Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.^S. 

U.S. 

0 
0 
9 
1 
5 

30 
0 
0 

23 
3 
1 

11 

17 
0 

1,848 

724 

545 

2 

3 

5 

11 

■*76 

250 

0 

604 

84 

34 

24 

52 

e! 

"80 

2.309 

6 

456 

2 

223 

76 

99 

38 

"203 

0 

8 

225 

6 

21 

0 

42 

66 

0 

8 

8 
2 

20 
3 
7 

70 
0 
3 

33 
5 
3 

56 

70 
3 

2.378 

'990 

3.688 

1 

10 
5 
15 

339 

130 

0 

2.494 

110 
42 
66 

148 
23 

144 

'42i 

12.i88 

40 

1.400 

3 

721 

265 

598 

154 

397 

0 

24 

0 

4 

62 

2 

108 

203 

0 

16 

11 
1 
6 
0 

36 

60 
8 
2 

63 

4 

3 

981 

126 

7 

1.426 

"63 
25 
10 
4 
15 
25 

153 

5 

0 

156 

3 

65 

89 

162 

194 

42 

132 

li956 

82 

351 

3 

331 

48 

352 

68 

"56 

1 

84 

2 

100 

3 

2 

74 

loot 

6 
199 

22 
7 

J^D.     30.  1864 

32 

Jab.     26,  1813 

Unwn-Irit, 

2 

Ott.     25.1812 
Juiif?    21,1863 
Nov.    19.  1847 

Untied  State^-MaeecUmian 

Uriiui, .............. 

68 

100 

12 

Feb.    28.  1863 
MardsiO.  1863 
Oct.     15,1779 
Bept.    18,  1778 

Van  Buren.  Ark 

Vaughfe  Hill 

Venoeano^Defiance, 

Vtnofanee-Harritt,   .    .    , 

5 

241 

11 

8 

MarciA24.  1847 

Vcffl  CrUi,      ,*,*,* 

2.000t 
195 

April  21.  1914 

Versi  Cruji^ 

Wfyxif^aa 

April   16.1863 
May    19,1863 
May    22.1863 
May    25.1863 
Dec.    27,1862 
Dec    28,1862 
July      4.  1863 
Sept.     1,  1814 

Vicfi.-iburjf^  ^    »,»    +    +    ,♦,..    . 

Conl. 

Gjiif. 

Conf. 

Goaf. 

Conf, 

Conf. 

Cxjnf, 
Easliih 
Exiffiiah 

Enf^lish 

Goaf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
English 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
Enfiliah 

Conf. 
India  ni 

Conf. 

ConL 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf, 
English 

Ojnf. 

Cflnf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
1  n  diann 

JariinHiB^ 

EriKii^h 
C^trir. 

Ei!tU*h 
E:.KSiah 

18 

Vinkisburg  toontiiiuvd  to  May  22),    . 
Vi   k.-sburit  (continued  to  May  25),     . 

Vji^-kfrhrjrff  (*^rnJpd). 

Vj<'k«l>iirg  ftftsault  (pontinu^d),  .    .    . 

V.:i.  k^'ujrif  a^sntiit  [emied) 

V                    ondf^i) 

w 

2,i5i 

idi 
20 

32 

Oct.      6.  1782 
Oct.     18.  1812 

W  '■     ■  '  .ft 

W  ,i^.i^t'rohc 

17 

47 

June   28.  1814 

W 'i*P-Hrindttf^     ,    .    ,    , 

42 

Oct.    27.1863 
Oct.    28,  1863 
Oct.    29.1863 
May    15,  1780 
June    17,1863 
June  23,  1864 

Wflij!.Jitrbic  fcoDtinupdh 

W                 i"^  (tonlinued) 

W               ,-^  (ended).  ...... 

\V                 

'208 
14 

W-  1  Ion  Rttilft»d 

8 
344 

May      7,  1862 
June   29.  1862 
Oct.     25.  1776 

W'-st   l*F*int,   ,    ,    , 

144 

Wiiitf^  Oftk  Svamp..    . 

Wliit*?  Plftinflv    .    .    .    »    ♦ 

June    27, 1864 

WliiK'  riiver 

341 

d<*pt.     3.  1863 
Autf.    -26,  1863 
Murdh  8.  1865 
Haroh  9.  1865 
Mar^hJO.  1865 
May      5,  1864 
Miiy      6.  1864 
M^y      7,  1864 
Nov.    14.  1813 

W                .1    Hill 

42 

W                ihur  Springs 

Vi               I'ndgo  ^mntintiedj.  .... 

Wi    ^^A.H  JJridKP  tcontinued? 

Wslt.'x'e  Bridge  (ended),     ..... 

WiMemf^a  (rpntinuetl),  , 

Willcrniw  (ct>nt]nued>,  * 

Wildn^mesa  ^enticd,]!,     « 

Wik-  Hf^txrti-thip, 

76 

643 

10.444 
0 

May      5, 1862 

Wiltifiniabmri;,    >    » 

1,403 

Fi?b.      8.  1865 

tVilli-iton  StRtion,     ,    .    , 

6 

Aug.    10.1861 
June   30,  1864 
March  22, 1865 
May    25,1862 
June    14,1863 
June   15.  1863 
Feb.    19,1862 
Sept.  22,  1862 
July      3. 1778 
July    16,1863 
July    18,  1863 

"Wil-ifni  CreeL.    .*,♦,♦.... 

764 

Wil-^.na  KnjJ  (Juiio22'30) 

Wil  r.n^B  Kttid  tto  April  34^ 

W.iM'lu.i^ti^r 

W               r  (fid n tinned)..    *    .    .    .    . 

W               r  (cndtd> 

WirUon,  N.  C, 

Wood  Lake 

Wyoming,  or  Fort  Forty 

WythevUle 

252 

1,231 

329 

"si 

4 
188 

8 
200 

8 

Aug.      1,  1812 
May    19,  1864 

Yellow  Bayou, 

7 
158 

April  27.  1813 
April  18.  1814 

York 

302 

York-Lord  Somer9, 

12 

Oct.     19,1781 

Yorktown  (ended) 

353 

Arabia*  The  histoid  of  Arabia  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed  is  involved  in  mysterv. 
The  aborigines  of  Arabia  were  probably  Cush- 
ites,  most  of  whom  passed  over  into  Abyssinia. 
A  few,  however,  remained,  who  inhabited  the 
west  coasts.  Subsequently  another  Semitic 
race,  descended  from  Abraham,  settled  in  the 
land.  The  oldest  Arabian  tribes  are  now  ex- 
tincti  and  only  a  traditional  memoi^  even  of 
their  names  exists;  but  the  Semitic  chiefs, 
Joktan,  or  Kahtan,  and  Ishmael,  are  generally 
considered  to  be  the  fathers  of  the  present  in- 
habitants. Christianity  found  an  early  entrance 
into  Arabia.  The  Jews,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, migrated  into  Arabia  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  made  many  proselytes.  The 
great  diversity  of  creeds  in  the  pemnsula  was 


favorable  to  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of 
Mohammed,  which  forms  the  grand  epoch  in 
Arabian  history,  and  brin^  it  into  dose  connec- 
tion with  the  general  history  of  civilization. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  people  of  Arabia 
became  united,  and  powerful  enough  to  erect 
new  empires  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  world. 
The  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  from  the  time  of 
Mohammed  to  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  of  Bag- 
dad in  1258,  or  even  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain  in  1492,  is  an  iniportant 
period  in  the  nistory  of  civilization.  But  the 
movements  which  had  such  great  effect  on  the 
destinies  of  other  nations  produced  but  little 
change  in  the  interior  of  Arabia;  and  after  the 
brilliant  career  of  conquest  was  ended  the  penin- 
sula was  left  in  an  exhausted  condition.    Then 
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followed  the  8Ub|iigation  of  Yemen  by  the  Turks 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century;  their  expulsion  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century;  the  dominion  oi  the 
Portuguese  over  Muscat,  150&-1659;  the  con- 
quests of  Oman  and  the  temporary  victories 
gained  by  the  Persians  at  the  dose  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century;  and,  lastly,  the  appearance  of 
the  Wahhabees  (1770),  whose  moral  influence  is 
still  felt.  The  latter  took  an  important  part  in 
the  i)olitical  afifairs  of  Arabia,  but  their  progress 
was  interrupted  by  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Pawa  of 
^Syp^  who  subjugated  the  coast  country  ci 
Hedjaz,  with  some  parts  of  the  coast  <^  Yemen, 
and  in  1818  gained  a  decisive  advantage  through 
the  victory  of  Ibrahim  Pa^ia.  The  subsequent 
events  of  the  year  1840,  in  Syria  compelled 
Mehemet,  however,  to  concentrate  his  forces 
and  to  resisn  all  claims  upon  ^e  territories 
Wing  beyond  the  Red  Sea.  Politically,  Hedjaz, 
Yemen,  and  £1  Hasa  are  really  three  Turkish 
provinces:. the  Sinaitic  peninsula  is  in  Egyptian 
nands;  England  exercises  much  influence  in 
Hadramaut  through  her  possession  of  Aden; 
the  Sultan  of  Oman  is  practically  independent, 
and  in  alliance  with  England. 

Argentina^  Republic  of  •  In  1515,  Juan 
Diaz  de  Solis,  while  searching  for  a  passage  into 
the  Great  South  Sea  newly  seen  by  Balboa, 
entered  the  Rio  de  La  Plata.  In  1526,  Sebastian 
Cabot,  son  of  the  discoverer  of  Newfoundland, 
penetrated  nearly  to  the  confluence  of  the  Parana 
and  the  Paraguay,  being  arrested  by  the  rapids, 
which  afterwards  gave  name  to  Corrientes.  In 
1535,  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded,  to  command 
the  only  outlet  of  the  country.  In  conjunction 
with  its  own  colony  of  Montevideo,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  it  has  virtually  monopolized  the  history 
of  a  resion  equal  in  extent  to  Western  Europe. 
Gradually  other  cities  were  planted,  partly  by  col- 
onists from  Spain,  and  partly  by  adventurers 
from  Peru,  each  city  generally  giving  its  own 
name  to  its  own  province.  The  chief  staples  of 
the  country  —  horses  and  cattle  —  had  been 
largely  introduced  before  1552.  Down  to  1775, 
the  basin  of  therjUo  de  La  Plata  was  a  depen- 
dency of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  In  that  year, 
however,  was  erected  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres^  which,  to  the  basin  in  question,  added 
Bolivia,  under  the  name  of  Upper  Peru,  thus 
embracing  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  and 
also  most  of  the  plateau  of  Titicaca.  The  year 
1806  ushered  in  a  new  order  of  things.  Spain,  as 
an  ally  of  France,  being  then  at  war  with  Eng- 
land, both  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  were 
occupied  by  the  En^h  —  a  change  which,  brief 
as  was  its  duration,  virtually  sowed  the  seeds  of 
revolution.  The  colonists  had  felt  the  incon- 
venience of  belonging  to  a  state  which  left  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  defend  themselves  j  they 
had  successfully  tried  their  strength  against  a 
foe  more  powerful  than  their  own  masters;  and 
they  had  oeen  encouraged  not  leas  by  the  say- 
ings than  by  the  doings  of  their  invaders  to 
assert  their  independence.  The  triumphant 
militia,  after  deposing  and  expelling  the  legiti- 
mate viceroy  for  cowardice,  elected  m  his  stead 
the  French  officer  who  had  led  them  to  victory. 
Thus  had  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ajrres  be- 
come peculiarly  ripe  for  taking  its  share  in  the 
outbreak  which  Napoleon's  dethronement  of  the 


Bourbons,  in  1808,  almost  immediate  occa- 
sioned throu^liout  Spanish  America.  The  con« 
stituents  of  the  Argentine  Republic  did  not> 
however,  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  when  he  was  shuffled  on  to  the  Spanish 
throne  to  replace  Ferdinand  VII.  In  1810,  they 
organized  a  govermnent  in  the  name  of  Ferdmandf. 
After  a  sh<^  and  inglorious  period,  this  arrange- 
ment ended  in  utter  confusion.  In  1816,  a  Gen- 
eral Congress  declared  the  independence  of  the 
**United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  Ia  Plata";  but 
those  provinces,  in  1827,  returned  once  more  to 
a  state  of  isolation.  In  1831,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and  Santa  F4,  sometimes 
classed  as  the  coast  or  riverine  states,  entered 
into  a  federal  compact,  and  invited  the  others 
to  form  a  volunta^  alliance  with  them.  This 
Argentine  Confederation  led  to  little  but  anarchy 
till  1835,  when  General  Rosas  was  elected  cap- 
tain general  or  governor  oi  it,  with  all  but 
absolute  power.  He  secured  quiet  and  order  for  a 
time;  but  his  struggles  to  achieve  the  military 
and  commercial  supremacy  of  Buenos  A3rre8 
led  to  his  overthrow  in  1851.  Buenos  A3rres, 
refusing  to  submit  to  Urquiza,  the  next  gov- 
ernor of  the  Argentine  Republic,  declared  itsdf 
independent  in  1854,  but  was  compelled  by  a 
simal  defeat  at  Cepeda  in  1859  to  reenter  the  con- 
federation. Continuing  restless,  however,  another 
war  placed  that  province  in  the  position  of 
supremacy  which  it  stiU  holds.  In  1881,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  in  conjimction  with  Chile,  came 
into  possession  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fue^. 
A  financial  crisis  in  1890  did  much  to  temporally 
retard  the  industrial  progress  of  the  republic. 
In  1906-07,  immigration  was  encouraged  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  railroad  building  received 
a  renewed  impetus.  The  immigration  law  of 
1911  excluded  all  but  able-bodied  immigrants. 
In  1912  Argentina  spent  more  money  on  educa- 
tion than  on  her  army  and  navy  combined. 

Arizona*  Evidence  contained  in  numerous 
ruins  indicates  Arizona  was  the  home  of  a  highly 
civilized  race  before  it  was  visited  by  Europe- 
ans. It  was  entered  by  Fray  Marcos,  a  Spanish 
friar  from  Mexico,  in  1539,  and  first  extensively 
explored  by  Coronado  in  1540.  Indian  missions 
and  military  posts  were  from  time  to  time  tem- 
porarily established  but  the  firet  permanent 
settlement -dates  from  the  founding  of  the  pre- 
sidio at  Tucson  in  1776. 

Arizona  originally  formed  a  part  of  Mexico  and 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  idong  with  New 
Mexica  Februarv  2, 1848.  It  was  separated  from 
New  Mexico  and  nmde  a  territory,  February  24, 
1863.  Indian  troubles  in  some  measure  hindered 
the  development  of  the  country,  but  the  populi^ 
tion  o|  the  territory  steadily  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  larper  tracts  of  desert  land  were  reclaimed 
by  irrigation,  and  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
region  were  utilized.  Arizona  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  February  14,  1912,  being  the  48th  state 
and  last  territory  admitted.  In  the  same  year 
suffrage  was  granted  to  women,  and  in  1914 
state-wide  Prohibition  was  adopted. 

Arkansas.  The  name,  derived  from  the 
Indian,  signifies  "smokv  water,''  with  a  French 
prefix  meaning  ''bow.''^  The  State  was  origi- 
nally a  portion  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  pur- 
chased irom  the  French  in  1803.    When  the 
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State  of  Louisiana  was  admitted,  in  1812,  the 
lemaining  portion  was  oraanized  as  Miasouri 
Tenitoi^,  which  name  it  held  till  1819,  when 
Ifissoun  fonned  a  State  Constitution,  and  Ar- 
kansas became  a  Territory  under  its  present 
name.  It  became  a  State  m  1836.  The  people 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  on  May  6, 1861. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  principal  battles 
fousht  within  the  State  boundaries  were  Pea 
Ricj^,  Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas  Post,  and  Hel- 
ena. Arkansas  was  temporarily  reorganized  as 
a  State  in  the  Union  in  1864,  but  it  was  rele- 
gated  to  military  government  imder  the  recon- 
struction acts  of  1867.  The  new  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1868^  and  the  State  resimied  per- 
manent federal  relations.  On  February  6,  1915. 
the  legislature,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  aaopted 
a  statutory  enactment  enforcing  state-wide  Pro- 
hibition, which  took  effect  January  1,  1916. 

Armada.  A  Spanish  word,  signifying  gen- 
erally an  armed  force,  but  appuea  speciail}r  to 
the  great  naval  expiedition  sent  out  against 
England  by  Philip  of  Spam,  A.  D.  1588.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  at  the  Protestant  interest.  The  expedition 
had  been  long  in  preparation,  and  consisted  of 
no  fewer  than  132  vessels,  chiefly  galleons,  which 
carried,  b^des  8,000  sailors  and  the  galley- 
slaves,  an  army  of  20,000  men.  These  were 
destined  for  the  coast  of  Flanders,  where  Alex- 
ander Famese,  Prince  of  Parma,  was  to  embark 
with  35,000  men  in  addition.  The  news  of  these 
hostile  preparations  aroused  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  EnjB^land.  Her  navy,  which  had  been  reduced 
to  thirty-six  ships,  was  rapidly  increased  until 
191  veiels  were  ready  for  sea.  These  were 
placed  imder  the  command  of  Lord  Howard  of 
KffingKftm^  under  whom  served  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Frobisher,  and  others.  The  command  of  the 
army  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The 
main  body  of  the  ships  was  stationed  off  Ply- 
mouth, while  a  squadron,  under  Lord  Seymour, 
was  oidered  to  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Flanders. 
The  Armada  set  out  from  the  Tagus  on  the  29th 
of  May.  On  the  19th  of  July,  tne  fleet  (which 
had  been  delayed  by  storms)  was  observed  en- 
tering the  Channel.  On  the  23d  there  was  a 
whole  day's  fighting  off  Portland,  and  the  25th 
saw  a  similar  scene  with  a  similar  result  —  the 
capture  or  crippling  of  Spanish  ships  —  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  27th,  the  fleet  anchored 
off  Calais.  Two  nights  later,  eight  small  vessels, 
daubed  with  pitch  and  resin,  and  filled  with 
explosive  substances,  were  drifted  down  with 
the  tide  towards  the  floating  castles,  and  were 
set  on  fire.  In  the  panic  which  the  fire  and  the 
frequent  crashes  struck  through  the  Spanish 
fleet,  many  vessels  cut  their  cables  and  cleared 
off  trom  the  shore,  while  others  were  disabled 
or  seriously  iniured.  Next  morning  the  scattered 
vessels  of  the  Armada  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  English  ships,  which,  being  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Spaniards,  had  been  more 
easily  maneuvered.  Four  thousand  Spaniards 
were  killed.  Many  of  their  vessels  were  either 
taken,  sunk,  or  driven  ashore.  The  rest  fled 
northward  at  the  bidding  of  their  admiral,  who 
saw  no  way  home  but  round  the  northern  coast 
of  Scotland;  and,  at  the  end  of  September,  fifty- 
three  weather-beaten  and  mutilated  ships,  all 


Uiat  remained  of  ''The  Invincible  Armada," 
were  brought  to  anchor  in  Santander  Bajr. 

Assembly.  The  four  great  legislative 
bodies  which  succeeded  each  other  during  the 
period  of- the  first  French  revolution  are  usually 
termed:  (1)  The  National  or  ConsiUuerU  Aeeem- 
Uy,  commenced  June  17,  1789,  by  the  resolution 
of  the  deputies  of  the  communes  in  the  States- 
General,  constituting  themselves  a  national  as- 
sembly, to  which  the  deputies  dl  the  nobles  and 
clergy  afterwards  adhered;  termed  Constituent 
Assembly  from  having  framed  a  constitution; 
dissolved  on  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
by  the  king,  September  30,  1791.  (2)  The  Legis- 
lative  Assembly.  It  commenced  its  sittings  Octo- 
ber 1,  1791;  suspended  the  royal  authority  by 
its  decree  of  August  10,  1792:  and  was  dissolved 
September  21,  1792.  (3)  The  Convention.  It 
commenced  its  sittings  September  21,  1792, 
with  a  proclamation  of  the  Kepublic:  was  dis- 
solved 4  Brumaire,  fourth  year  of  the  Repub- 
lic (October  26,  1795).  (4)  Two-thirds  of  Hub 
assembly  were  then  included  in  the  new  body 
of  the  Corps  Ligislatiff  which  commenced  Its 
sittings  October  27,  1795,  forming  the  Council 
of  the  Five  Hundred  (des  Cinq-Cents),  and  the 
Council  of  the  Ancients  (des  Anciens),  250  in 
number.  Hie  latter  body  was  named  the  Di- 
rectory. This  assembly  subdsted  until  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Directory  by  Bonaparte,  17  Bru- 
maixfit  eighth  year  of  the  Republic  (November 
10,  1799).  The  term  AssembUe  NaHonale  was 
revived  by  the  legislative  body  under  the  second 
Republic,  May,  1848;  ancf  under  the  third 
Republic,  1870. 

Assyria  (ds-slr're-ah).  The  name  of  the 
first  great  empire  of  antiquity  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ.^  Assyria  Proper,  including  Nineveh,  was 
a  region  east  of  the  Tigris  and  oerived  its  name 
from  Asshur,  the  second  son  of  Shem.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  comprised  the  modem  pashalios 
of  Van  and  Diarbekr,  with  Pensarmenia,  includ- 
ing at  least  part  of  A^erbijan  and  oorre^onding 
almost  exactly  to  modem  Kurdistan.  The  first 
empire  of  Assyria  was  foimded  by  Belus,  B.  C. 
1993.  Ninus,  son  of  Belus  (1968-1916)^  and  his 
widow,  Semiramis  (1916-1874),  were  its  most 
famous  monarchs.  The  last  of  their  successors, 
Sardanapalus,  infamous  for  his  luxury  and  volup- 
tuousness, was  dethroned  by  his  subjects,  and 
burned  himself  in  his  palace,  with  Ms  eimuchs, 
concubines,  and  all  his  treasures,  about  820  B.C. 
The  empire  was  then  divided  mto  Media.  Assyria, 
and  Babylonia.  Salmanassar.  or  Shalmaneser, 
conquered  Judea  about  724  B.  C.  The  second 
empire  of  Ass3rria  finished  with  Nabopolassar, 
who  united  Assyria  to  Babylonia,  B.  C.  625. 
Assyria,  with  Babylonia,  was  conquered  by  Cyrus, 
B.  C.  538,  and  became  a  province  of  Persia. 

Augur  (au'gitr),  A  public  oflScer  appointed 
to  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods,  as  expressed  bv 
signs  or  omens,  for  national  or  individual  guid- 
ance. Their  office  was  one  of  great  unpK>rtance 
in  the  state,  as  no  enterprises  or  ceremonies  were 
performcKi  unless  they  declared  the  omens  fa- 
vorable. Accordingly,  the  members  of  their  col- 
lege were  always  elected  from  the  most  honorable 
citizens.  Their  divinations  were  called  auguries 
or  auspices,  between  which  there  is  sometimes  a 
distinction  made,    the  latter  meaning  such  as 
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mere  derived  from  the  inspection  oi  birds,  the 
former  beingextended  to  all  omens  or  prodigies 
iR^tever.  The  Augurs  bore  a  staff  or  wand  as 
the  ensign  of  their  authority.  Their  office  was 
suppressed,  390  A.  D. 

Austria-Hungary.  The  historv  of  Aus- 
tria is  the  history  of  the  House  of  Uabsbiu^. 
When  Rudolph  of  Habsbur^  became  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  Ottokar,  Kmg  of  Bohemia  and 
Duke  of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carinthia,  reused 
to  take  the  oath  c^  alle^ance,  the  emperor 
succeeded  in  dispossessing  hmi  of  his  fiefs  (1278), 
and  subsequently  conferred  them  on  his  son 
(1282).  Thus  the  dynasty  of  Habsburg  was 
founded.  In  the  first  half  of  the  Sixteenth  On- 
tury,  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  was  elected 
King  erf  Hungary  by  one  party,  John  Zapolya  of 
Transylvania  by  another.  After  several  wars, 
in  wmch  John  was  supported  by  the  Turks, 
Ferdinand  came  out  victorious  and  united  Hun- 
gary to  Austria.  Possessed  of  a  large  territory, 
fertile  and  densely  peopled,  the  House  of  Habs- 
burg was  for  several  centuries  the  richest  and 
mo^  powerful  family  in  Europe.  But  humilia- 
tions came  with  Napoleon.  Driven  out  of  Ger- 
many, the  Emperor  Francis  assumed,  August  11, 
1804,  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  After  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  Austria  was  restored  to  its 
former  size^  and  und^  the  administration  of 
Mettemich  it  also  regained  its  prestige  in  Euro- 
pean politics.  But  its  internal  weakness  became 
apparent,  first  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  when 
only  the  support  of  Russia  prevented  the  whole 
fabric  from  falling  to  pieces,  and  then  after  the 
battle  of  Sadowa,  1866,  when,  for  the  second 
time,  it  was  driven  out  of  G^many,  and  lost 
its  hold  on  Italy.  The  empire  was  then  consti- 
tuted as  a  double  state  —  Austria  and  Hungary. 
In  1878  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina was  given  to  Austria.  In  1882  the  dual 
kingdom  entered  into  the  Triple  Alliance  with 
Germany  and  Italy.  Thereafter  the  policy  of 
the  Haraburg  rule  became  more  and  more  identi- 
fied with  the  Hohenzollem  ambition  for  world 
domination.  In  1909  Austria  annexed  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  in  defiance  of  Russia.  With 
Germany's  support  in  1913,  Austria,  by  securing 
a  protectorate  over  Albania  and  by  denying 
Servia  access  to  the  sea,  prevented  the  Balkan 
allies  from  realizing  the  fruits  of  their  victory 
over  the  Turks. 

Francis  Ferdinand,  Austrian  heir  apparent, 
was  assassinated  at  Serajevo,  June  28^  1914. 
Accusing  Servia  of  complicity.  AustriarUune^uy 
demanded  that  Servia  punish  the  accomplices 
and  suppress  anti-Austrian  influence.  Reject- 
ing Servians  reply,  Austria  declared  war  on 
Servia,  July  28,  1914.  Russian  mobilization  in 
behalf  of  Servia  began  at  once.  Austria  de- 
clared war  on  Russia  Aug.  6.  Germany  sup- 
ported Austria.  Great  Britain  and  France,  sup- 
porting Russia,  declared  war  upon  Austria  Aug. 
13.  The  Austrian  attack  on  Servia  in  1914 
failed.  The  Russians,  invading  Galicia,  took 
Lemberg,  Sept.  22.  March  22,  1915,  Przemysl 
fell  to  the  Russians  but,  June  3^  was  retaken. 
Austria  r^ained  Lemberg  and  m  May,  1915, 
drove  the  Russian  forces  out  of  the  (!Wpathians. 
Italy,  May  23,  1915,  declared  war  on  Austria.  In 
Oct.,  1915,  Austria  completely  occupied  Servia. 


During  Get. — ^Dec.,  1916^  the  Teutonic  armies 
conquered  most  of  Runuuua.  Emperor  Franoia 
Joseph  died  Nov.  21,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandnephew  Charles  I.  Oct.  24— Nov.  9,  1917, 
the  Austro-German  forces  recaptured  (jorizia 
and  occupied  Italian  territory  as  far  as  the 
Piave  river. 

In  June,  1918,  the  Austrian  offensive  against 
the  Italian  armies  failed.  Following  the  utter 
defeat  of  the  Austrian  armies  by  the  Italian 
counter-stroke  beginning  Oct.  24,  Austria- 
Hungary,  on  Nov.  3,  signed  terms  of  truce 
equivalent  to  military  surrender.  On  Nov.  11 
Charles  I.  abdicated  his  throne,  thereby  ending 
more  than  600  years  of  HabsDurg  rule. 

Battles  {The  fifteen  decmvc),  according  to 
Professor  Creasy:  (1)  Mormon  (B.  C.  490),  in 
which  the  Greeks,  under  Miltiftd^,  defeated 
Darius,  the  Persian,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
Asiatic  invasion.  (2)  Syracuse  (B.  C.  413),  in 
which  the  Athenian  power  was  broken,  andjthe 
extension  of  Greek  domination  was  prevented. 
(3)  ArbBla  (B.  C.  331),  by  which  Alexander 
overthrew  Darius,  and  introduced  European 
habits  into  Asia.  (4)  Metaurus  (B.  C.  207),  in 
which  the  Romans  defeated  Hannibal,  and  Car- 
thage was  brought  to  ruin.  (5)  Arminius 
(A.  D.  9),  in  which  the  Gauls  overthrew  the 
Romans  under  Varus,  and  established  their  in- 
dependence. (6)  CMUona  (A.  D.  451),  in  which 
Attila,  "the  Scourge  of  God,"  was  defeated  by 
Aetius,  and  Europe  saved  from  utter  devasta- 
tion. (7)  Tours  (A.  D.  732),  in  which  Charles 
Martel  overthrew  the  Saracens,  and  broke  from 
Europe  the  Mohanmiedan  yoke.  (8)  Hastinas 
(A.  D.  1066),  by  which  William  of  Normandy 
became  possessed  of  the  En^ish  Crown.  (9) 
Orlians  (A.  D.  1429),  by  which  Jeanne  d'Aro 
raised  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  secured  the 
independence  of  France.  (10)  Armada  (The), 
(A.  D.  1588),  which  crushed  the  hopes  of  Spain 
and  of  the  papacy  in  England.  (11)  BUnkeim 
(A.  D.  1704),  in  which  Marlborou^,  bv  the 
defeat  of  TaUard,  broke  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  Louis  XIV.  (12)  PvlUnva  (A.  D.  1709),  in 
which  CJharles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  defeated  by 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  the  stability  of 
the  Muscovite  Empire  was  established.  (13) 
Saratoga  (A.  D.  1777),  in  which  General  Gates 
defeated  Burg03nie,  and  virtually  decided  the 
fate  of  the  American  Revolution.  (14)  Valtny 
(A.  D.  1792),  in  which  the  allied  armies,  under 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  were  defeated  by  the 
French  revolutionists,  and  the  Revolution  was 
suffered  to  go  on.  (15)  Waterloo  (A.  D.  1815). 
in  which  Wellington  defeated  Napoleon,  ana 
rescued  Europe  from  French  domination. 

Belgrium.  The  territory  now  known  aa 
Belgium  formed  only  a  section  of  that  known 
to  CsBsar  as  the  territonr  of  the  Bclgse,  extending 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  ocean. 
This  district  continued  imder  Roman  sway  till 
the  decline  of  the  empire;  subsequently  formed 

Sart  of  the  Kingdom  of  (Ho vis;  ana  then  of  that  of 
harlemagne.  After  the  breaking  up  of  Charle- 
magne's empire,  Belgium  formed  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Lotharingia  under  Charlonagne'fl 
grandson,  Lothaire;  Artois  and  Flanders^  how- 
ever, belonged  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun. 
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For  more  thaa  a  oentury  thk  kingdom  was 
contended  for  by  the  kings  of  prance  and  ^e 
emperors  of  Germany.  In  953,  it  was  conferred 
by  the  Emperor  Otto  upon  Bruno,  archbishop  of 
Cologne^  who  assumea  the  title  of  archduke, 
and  divided  it  into  two  duchies:  Upi)er  and  Lower 
Lorraine.  In  the  frequent  struggles  which  took 
place  during  the  eleventh  century.  Luxemburg, 
Namur,  Hamaut,  and  Li^e  usually  sided  with 
France,  while  Brabant,  Holland,  and  Flanders 
commonly  took  the  side  of  Germany.  The  con- 
test between  the  civic  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions and  feudalism,  which  went  on  through  the 
twelfUi  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  in  which 
Flanders  bore  a  leading  part,  was  temporarily 
eheed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Ghentese  unaer  Van 
Artevdde  in  1382.  In  1384.  Flanders  and  Artois 
fell  to  the  House  of  Burgunay,  which,  in  less  than 
a  century,  acquired  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  deatn  of  Charles  the  Bold  at  Nancy,  in  his 
attempt  to  raise  the  duchy  into  a  kingdom  (1477). 
was  followed  by  the  succession  and  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  by  which  the 
Netherlands  became  an  Austrian  possession. 
With  the  accession,  however,  of  the  Austrian 
House  of  Habsburg  to  the  Spanish  throne,  the 
Netherlands  became  the  scene  of  increasmgly 
severe  persecution  under  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
II.  of  8pain.  Driven  to  rebellion,  the  seven 
northern  states  under  William  of  Orange,  the 
Silent,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  independ- 
ence, but  the  southern  portion,  or  Belgium, 
oontmued  under  the  Spanish  yoke. 

From  1598  to  1621,  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
were  transferred  as  an  independent  kingdom  to 
the  Austrian  branch  of  the  family  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella,  daughter  of  Phihp  II.,  with  the 
Archduke  Albert  of  Austria.  He  died  childless, 
and  th^  reverted  to  Spain.  Twice  conquered  by 
Louis  XTV.,  conquerea  by  Marlborough,  coveted 
by  all  the  powers,  deprived  of  territory  by 
HoUimd  and  by  France,  the  Southern  Nether- 
lands in  1714.  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht^  again 
came  under  tne  dominion  of  Austria,  with  the 
name  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  During  the 
Austrian  war  of  succession  the  French,  under 
Saxe,  conquered  nearly  the  whole  country,  but 
restored  it  m  1748  by'the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Bel^um  regained  much  of  her  prosperity  under 
Mana  Theresa  and  Charles  of  Lorrame.  On  the 
succession  of  Joseph  II.  a  serious  insurrection 
occurred,  the  Austrian  army  being  defeated  at 
Tumhout,  and  the  provinces  forming  themselves 
into  an  independent  state  as  United  Belgium 
(1790) .  Scarcely  subdued  by  Austria,  they  were 
conquered  by  the  revolutionary  armies  of  Fhmce. 


The  Austrian  rule  practically  ended  with  the 
battle  of  Fleurus  (1794),  and  the  French  pos- 
session was  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  Campo 
Formio  (1797)  and  Lun6ville  (1801). 

In  1815  Beldum  was  united  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  Holland,  forming  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands.  In  1830  a  revolution  resulted 
in  the  separation  of  the  two  countries.  In  1831 
Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  became  king 
of  Belgium.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch 
claims  in  1839,  the  neutrality  and  independence 
of  Belgium  were  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  signed 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 
After  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-four  years, 
Leopold  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leopold  II. 
in  1865.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  in  1870,  Great  Britain  signed  a  separate 
treaty  with  France  and  with  Prussia,  agreeing, 
in  case  either  bcdligerent  should  violate  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  to  aid  the  other  in  up- 
holding the  treaty  of  1839. 

In  1885  the  Congress  of  Berlin  constituted  the 
Congo  Free  State  and  invited  Leopold  II.  to  be- 
come its  sovereign.  In  1890  the  Congo  Free  State 
passed  under  the  suzerainty  of  Belgium,  and  in 
1908  was  annexed  to  Belgium.  In  1909  Leopold 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Albert  I. 

On  Aus.  2,  1914,  Germany  demanded  free 
passage  of  German  troops  through  Belmum  to 
attack  France.  Belgium  refused,  and  a  German 
invasion  benm  in  direct  violation  of  Crermany's 
own  signed  guarantees.  Li6ge  fell  Aug.  7. 
Belgian  forces  were  defeated  and  compelled  to 
retreat.  Louvain  was  burned  Aug.  27.  On 
Aug.  20  the  Germans  took  Brussels,  levying  a 
war  tax  of  $40,000,000.  Ghent  and  other  cities 
were  occupied.  On  Oct.  8  Antwerp  fell.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  refugees  found  shelter  in 
England,  Holland,  France,  and  America^  many 
countries  contributing  millions  of  dollars  to 
their  relief.  The  remaininjg  population  was 
subjected  to  barbaric  indignities  and  atrocities. 
Cities  and  towns  were  fined,  their  treasuries 
looted,  their  inhabitants  shot  and  impriMMied. 
and  their  homes  despoiled.  The  machinery  of 
factories  was  removed  or  destroyed  and  Belgian 
citizens  deported  for  enforced  labor  in  Germany. 
But  Teutonic  fri^tfulness  failed  to  crush  the 
national  spirit.  The  army  continued  to  fight 
heroically  in  the  allied  lines.  The  patriotism 
of  the  kmg  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people  was 
unwavering.  Finally,  the  mvaders  were  forced 
out  of  the  country.  On  Nov.  22,  1918,  King 
Albert  reentered  Bruasels  at  the  head  of  the 
victorious  army,  and  Belgium  was  proclaimed 
a  free  and  independent  nation. 
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Poirmnr 

FONTIFICATB 

SURNAMS 

Nationalitt 

St.  Peter.     

Cinus. 

Cletus  or  Anacletua, 

Clement, 

EvATUtUB, 

Firet  Century 
A.  D.          A.  D. 

41             67 

67             79 

79-91 
91-100 

Second  Century 
100-109 
about         109-119 
119-128 

Alexander  I.. 

Biztufl  I                   ...... 

Roman. 
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BISHOPS  AND  POPI3S  OF  ROMB  —  Contlnaed 


PONTirF 


PONTinCATB 


SUBNAMB 


Nation  ALiTT 


Calixtiu  II.,  . 
HonoriuB  II.,  . 
Innocent  II.,  . 
Celestine  II.,  . 
Lucius  II.,  .  . 
Eugeniufl  III.. 
AnaaiasiuB  I  v., 
Adrian  IV.,  . 
Alexander  III., 
Lucius  III.,  . 
Urban  III.,  . 
Gregory  VIII.. 
Clement  III.,  . 
Celestine  III.. 

Innocent  III.. 
Honorius  III., 
Gregory  IX..  . 
Celestine  IV.. 
Innocent  IV.. 
Alexander  IV.. 
Urban  IV..  .  . 

Clement  IV.,  . 

Gregory  X.,  . 
Innocent  V*,  . 
Adrian  V*.  .  . 
John  XXI.,  , 
Nicholas  III.. 
Martin  IV..  , 
Hoiiodiu  IV.. 
Nicl)ok«  IV.. 
Celoetino  V,,  . 
BonifM*  VIIL, 

Benedict  XI.. 
dement  V..    . 

John  XXII.,  . 

Benedict  XIL, 
Clement  VI..  . 

Innocent  VI., . 
Urban  V»  .  . 
Gregory  XL,  . 
Urban  VI..  . 
Boniface  IX.. . 

Innocent  VII., 
Gregory  XII., 
Martin  V.,  .  . 
Eugenius  IV.. 
Nicholas  v..  . 
OtUxtus  III..  . 

Pius  II 

Paul  II...  .    . 
SixtusIVM.   . 
Innocent  VIII.. 
Alexander  VL. 

Piuflin.,    .   . 

Julius  II.,  .  . 
LeoX.,   .   .   . 

Adrian  VI.,  . 
Clement  VII., 
Paul  III..  .  . 
Julius  III.,  .  . 
Mareellus,  •  . 
Paul  IV.,  .  . 
Pius  IV.,     .   . 

PiusV 

Gregory  XIII., 
Sixtus  v..  .  . 
Urban  VII.,  . 
Gregory  XIV., 
Innocent  IX.. 
Clement  VIIL. 


A.  D. 

A.  D. 

1119 

1124 

1124 

1130 

1130 

1143 

1143 

1144 

1144 

1145 

1145 

1163 

1163 

1164 

1164 

1169 

1169 

1181 

1181 

1185 

1186 

1187 

1187 

1187 

1191 

1191 

1198 

Thirteenih  Century 

1198 

1216 

1216 

1227 

1227 

1241 

1241 

1243 

1264 

1264 

1261 

1261 

1264 

1265 

1268 

1271 

1276 

1276 

1276 

1276 

1277 

1277 

1281 

1281 

1286 

1285 

1288 

1288 

1292 

1294 

1294 

1303 

FourUefi 
1303 

\ih  Century 
1304 

1306 

1314 

1316 

1334 

1334 

1342 

1342 

1362 

1352 

1362 

1362 

1370 

1370 

1378 

1378 

1389 

1389 

1404 

Fifuenth  Century 

1404 

1406 

1406 

1415 

1415 

1431 

1431 

1447 

1447 

1466 

1465 

1468 

1468 

1464 

1464 

1471 

1471 

1484 

1484 

1492 

1492 

1603 

Sixteenth  Century 

1603 

1603 

1513 

1613 

1621 

1621 

1523 

1623 

1634 

1634 

1649 

1649 

1666 

1656 

1666 

1659 

1669 

1566 

1666 

1672 

1672 

1685 

1686 

1590 

1690 

16P0 

1591 

1691 

1691 

1605 

Carnal  Lamberti.  .... 

Nicholas  Breakspear.    .    .    . 
CardinalOrlandolBandinello, 

Cardinal  Ubaldo, 

Uberto  Crivelli, 

Paul", !!!;;;;;;; 

Cardinal  Hyacinthus,   .    .    . 

Cardinal  Lotharius 

Cardinal  Savelli, 

Cardinal  Hugo 

Sinibaldo  Fieschi,      .... 
Cardinal  Rinaldo  Conti,   .    . 
James,  Patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem  

Guy, 

Tebaldo  Visconti,      .    .    .    . 

Cardinal  Peter 

Ottobono  Fieschi,     .... 

Cardinal  Oraini, 

Cardinal  Simon  de.  Brie,  .    . 
Cardinal  James  Sevelli,    .    . 

Cardinal  Jerome, 

Pietro  da  Morrone,    .... 
Cardinal  Benedetto  Gaetani, 


Cardinal  Nicholas 

Bertrand,  removed  Papal  See 

to  Avignon, 

James, 

James  Fournier, 

Peter  Roger, 

Stephen  Aubert, 

William  Grimoard 

Peter  Roger, 

Bartolomew  Prignano, . 
Peter  Tomacelli, 

Cosmo  Migliorati 

AngeloCorrari 

Otho  Colonna, 

Gabriel  Condiilmero.     .    .    . 
Cardinal  Thomas,     .... 

Alfonso  Borgia 

^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini, 

Peter  Barbo,      

Francis  della  Rovere,   .    .    . 
Gian  BatUsta  Cibo,  .    . 
Rodrigo  Lensoli  Borgia,  .    . 


Francis  Todeschini  Piccolo- 
mini,    

Julian  della  Rovere, 
Giovanni  de*  Medici,     . 


Guilio  de'  Medici,  .  . 
Alessandro  Farnese, 
Qiovan  Maria  Giocci,  . 
Cardinal  Cervini.  .  .  . 
Gianpietro  Caraffa,  .  . 
Giovanni  An(|;elo  Medichino, 

Michelo  Chisheri 

Hugo  Buoncampagni,  .  . 
Felice  Peretti  of  Montaito, 
Gian  Battista  Castagna.  . 
Nicola  Sfrondati,  .... 
Gian  Antonio  Faochinetti, 
Ippolito  Aldobrandino, 


Native  of  Burgundy. 

Bishop  of  Ostia. 

Roman. 

Tuscan. 

Native  of  Bologna. 

Native  of  Pisa. 

Roman. 

Englishman. 

Native  of  Siena. 

Native  of  Lucca. 

Archbishop  of  Milan. 

Native  of  Beneventum* 

Bishop  of  Prsneste. 

Roman. 


Native  of  Signia. 
Roman. 

Native  of  Anagni. 
Native  of  Milan. 
Native  of  Genoa. 
Native  of  Anagni. 

Frenchman. 

Native  of  St.  Gilles,  in 

Languedoc. 
Native  of  Placensi. 
Native  of  Tarentaise. 
Native  of  Genoa. 
Native  of  Lisbon. 
Native  of  Rome. 
Frenchman. 
Roman. 

Native  of  Ascoli. 
Native  of  Abrusii. 
Native  of  Anagni. 


Native  of  Treviso. 

Native  of  Bordeaux. 
Native  of  Cahors  in 

France. 
Frenchman. 
Native  of  Limugee  in 

France. 
Native  of  Limoges. 
Frenchman. 
Frenchman. 
Neapolitan. 
Of  Naples. 


Native  of  Sulmona. 

Native  of  Venice. 

Roman. 

Venetian. 

Native  of  Sargana. 

Spaniard. 

Native  of  Siena. 

Native  of  Venice. 

Genoese. 

Genoese. 

Spaniard. 


Genoese. 

Son  of  Lorenso.jthe  Mag- 
nificent. 
Native  of  Utrecht. 
Nephew  of  Lorenso. 
Roman. 
Roman. 

Native  of  Montepulciano. 
Neapolitan. 
Native  of  MUan. 
Native  of  Alessandria. 
Native  of  Bologna. 
Native  of  March  Ancoaa. 
Genoese. 
Native  of  Milan. 
Native  of  Bologna. 
Native  of  Fano. 
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BISHOPS  AXI>  POFBS  OF  ROMES -- Oontlnaed 

PoMTzrr 

PoimncATB 

SmutAMs 

Nationalitt 

SeraiuB. 

Eighth  Century 
A.  D.        A.  D. 
687            701 
701            705 
706            707 
708 

708            715 
715            731 
731            741 
741             752 
752            757 
757            767 
768            772 
772            795 

Ninth  Century 
795             816 

816  817 

817  824 
824             827 
827 

827            844 
844            847 
847            855 
855            858 
858            867 
867             872 
872            882 
882            884 

884  885 

885  891 
891             896 
896 

896:          897 

897 

897 

898            900 

Tenth  Century 
900            903 
903 

904            911 
911             913 

913  914 

914  929 
929 

929             931 
931             936 
936            939 
939             942 
942             946 
946             955 
955             964 

965 

965            972 

973  974 

974  983 
983             984 

985            996 

Eleventh  Century 
996             999 
999           1003 
1003 

1003           1009 
1009           1012 
1012           1024 
1024           1033 
1033           1045 

1045  1046 

1046  1047 
1048 

1048           1054 
1054           1067 
1067           1068 
1058           1061 
1061           1073 
1073           1086 
1086           1087 
1088           1099 

Twelflh  Century 
1099           1118 
1118           1119 

Native  of  Palermo. 

John  VI . 

Native  of  Greece. 

John  VII 

Sisinnius, 

Greek. 
Syrian. 

OwconriiM 

Roman. 

Syrian. 

Greek. 

TkSi. 

Roman. 

Sicilian. 
Roman. 

Leo  ni 

Roman. 

Stephen  IV 

Paeodt. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Eunnius  U 

Val^ntinr 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Gregory  IV., 

Se^ua  II 

Leo  IV  , 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Benedict  ill 

Roman. 

Nicholfifl  I.. 

Roman. 

Adrian  TT-, 

Roman. 

John  VIII., 

Roman. 

HATtinll., 

AdriaT^TTT, 

Roman. 

Stephen  v., 

FormoflUB, 

Roman. 

Bishop  of  Parto. 

Boniface  VI 

Stephen  VI 

Romanus, 

Theodore  II 

John  IX., ■•    . 

Roman. 

Native  of  Tiber. 

Benedict  IV 

Roman. 

Leo  v.. 

Native  of  Ardea. 

Sergiualll., 

Anafttaffiuif  in, 

Iy«ndon 

Native  of  Sabina. 

John  X., 

Roman. 

L«>VI 

Native  of  Rome. 

Stephen  VII 

Roman. 

John  XL, 

Loo  VII 

Roman. 

Martinlll- 

AgapetOB  11., 

John  XII 

Benedict  v., 

Ottaviano  Conti.  He  waa  the 
first  who  changed  hia  name 
on  hia  elevation. 

Roman. 

John  XIII 

Benedict  VI 

Benedict  VII 

(Conti), 

Roman. 

John  XIV 

John  XV 

pope.) 

Roman* 

^22;7ii..  ::::::: 

JohnXVIIy 

John  XVIII.. 

Bruno. 

Qerbert 

Philagathua. 

Secco, .    . 

Native  of  Auvergne. 
Roman. 

SergiufllV., 

Faaio 

Benedict  VIII 

Roman. 

John  XIX., 

Benedict  IX 

Caementll 

Damaacus  II., 

Leo  IX., 

Sylvester 

Giovanni  Brasiano,  .... 

Suger, 

Pappo. 
Bruno, 

Native  of  Tuaculum. 

Roman. 

Native  of  Saxony. 

Bishop  of  Toul. 
Biahop  of  Eichstadt. 
Abbot  of  Monte  Caasino. 
Native  of  Burgundy. 
Native  of  Milan. 

Victor  II 

Gebhard 

Stephen  IX., 

Nicholaell 

Alexander  II., 

Frederick, 

Gregory  VII 

Viotorlll 

HUdebrand, 

Native  of  Tuscany. 
Native  of  Beneventum. 

Urban  II., 

TBMCtd 

Otho  or  Endee, 

Native  of  France. 
Native  of  Tuscany. 

Oeladus, 

Native  of  Gaeta. ' 
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I068  of  257  killed  and  wounded.  General  Wlutt 
repulsed  a  Free  State  force  at  Rietfontein,  near 
Ladysmith,  October  24th.  Five  days  later  the 
Boers  began  the  siege  of  Ladysmith.  On  Octo- 
ber 30th,  in  a  sortie  near  Ladysmith,  the  British 
were  entrapped  and  defeated,  and  the  Boers 
captured  870  prisoners.  Conununication  with 
Ladysmith  was  cut  off  by  the  Boers  on  Novem- 
ber 2d,  and  the  next  day  the  British  evacuated 
Colenso,  in  Natal.  The  Boers  shelled  Mafekinf 
November  6th,  but  were  repulsed  in  an  attack 
on  the  British  i>osition.  The  first  British  trans- 
port carrying  reinforcements  reached  Cape  Town 
on  November  9th,  and  proceeded  to  Durban. 
The  Boers  wrecked  a  British  armored  train  near 
Eastcourt,  Natal,  on  November  16th,  capturing 
fifty-six  prisoners,  including  Winston  Churchill. 
On  November  23d,  near  Gras  Pan,  Lord  Me- 
thuen  attacked  the  Boers  and  drove  them  from 
their  position,  and  on  November  26th  the  British 
won  a  sanguinary  victory  at  Modder  River.  A 
series  of  Boer  successes  then  followed.  On  De- 
cember 10th,  the  British,  under  General  Gatacre, 
were  led  into  a  Boer  ambuscade  near  Stormberg 
Junction  and  lost  1,000  men,  including  672  cap- 
tured, while  on  the  same  and  following  day 
Lord  Methuen  failed  to  take  the  Boer  position 
at  Spytfontein  after  desperate  fighting  and 
heavy  losses.  General  Wauchope  beingkilled. 
On  December  15th,  General  BuUer  was  severely 
defeated  while  attempting  to  force  the  Tugela 
River,  near  Colenso,  he  losing  1,000  men  and 
eleven  gims.  The  British  losses  to  this  date 
were  7,630  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
and  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  was 
riveted  upon  the  war.  After  Buller's  signal 
defeat.  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts  was  ordered, 
December  18th,  to  South  Africa,  to  take  com- 
mand of  military  operations,  with  Lord  Kitch- 
ener as  chief  of  staff,  and  with  a  reinforcement 
of  100,000  men. 

General  French  capt\ired  Colesburg  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1900.  On  January  6th,  Roberts 
and  Kitchener  arrived  in  South  Africa,  and  on 
the  same  date  the  Boers  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  in  an  attack  on  Ladysmith.  On 
January  23-25th,  occurred  some  of  the  most 
desperate  and  famous  fighting  of  the  war,  when 
a  British  storming  party  imder  General  Warren 
captured  Spion  Sop,  but,  after  heavy  losses, 
withdrew.  General  Buller  made  a  third  attempt 
to  relieve  Ladysmith,  but  failed,  February  9th, 
and  Lord  Roberts  be^n  an  invasion  of  the 
Oran»e  Free  State  on  February  12th.  General 
French  relieved  Kimberley  on  February  15th. 
On  February  22-27th  there  was  severe  fighting 
between  Roberts  and  Cronje,  terminating  with 
the  capitulation  of  the  latter,  with  4,600  men 
and  six  guns.  Lord  Dundonald  entered  Lady- 
smith on  February  28th,  and  General  Gatacre 
occupied  Stormberg  on  March  5th.  On  March 
7th,  Lord  Roberts  turned  the  Boer  position  near 
Modder  River  and  advanced  triumphantly  on 
Bloemfontein,  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
which  surrendered  to  the  British  on  March  13th. 
The  Boer  Conunander-in-Chief.  General  Joubert, 
died  on  March  27th,  and  Colonel  de  Villebois 
MareuU,  French  officer  with  the  Boers,  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  on  April  5th.  General 
Cronje  and  the  other  Boer  prisonera  were  sent 


to  St.  Helena,  wheve  they  arrived  April  1 
and  the  demoralization  of  the  Boers  seemi 
beg;an.  On  j^  April  20th,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  ia^ 
Umted  States  Senate,  introduced  a  resoluti 
sjrmpathy  with  the  Boers,  but  it  was 
down,  29  to  20.  On  May  3d,  Lord  "^ 
be^n  his  advance  on  Pretoria. 

The  Boers  now  turned  to  the  United 
and  Europe  for  intervention,  but  the  Uij 
States  was  the  only  government  in  the  vk 
of  all  those  approached  by  the  South  Afif 
Republic   which   tendered   its  good    offices] 
either  of  the  combatants  in  the  interest  off 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

So  the  war  continued.  On  May  10th,  I 
British  crossed  the  Zand  River  and  occui 
Kroonstad,  and  on  May  15th,  General  Bi 
occupied  Dundee.  The  Boer  envoys  to  ^ 
United  States  reached  New  York  on  May  1(1 
the  dav  that  Mafekin^  was  relieved,  after! 
siege  of  217  days.  President  McKinley  recei^ 
the  envoys  imofficially,  but  they  were  officii 
informed  by  Secretary  of  State  Hay  that 
United  States  could  not  intervene  in  the  t 
The  end  of  the  stru^le  was  not  yet,  howev 
in  sight.  On  May  28th,  Lord  Roberts  pH 
claimed  the  annexation  of  the  Oran^  Free  StM 
to  the  British  Empire.  The  British  entere 
Johannesbui*g  on  May  30th,  and  on  the  sara 
day  President  Kruger  retired  from  Pretoric 
wluch  city  surrendered  on  June  5th  to  the  Bri* 
ish  army.  General  Prinsloo  and  3,348  Boen 
surrendered  at  Naauwpoort,  and  Harrismith 
surrendered  to  General  Macdonald  on  August 
4th.  Several  conspirators  against  the  life  of 
Lord  Roberts  were  tried  at  Pretoria  Auc;u8t  17th, 
and  their  leader  was  executed.  Machadodoip, 
Kruger's  new  capital,  was  occupied  by  General 
Buller  August  28th.  On  September  Ist,  the 
Transvaal  was  proclaimed  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire  by  Lord  Roberts.  Guerilla  warfare, 
which  had  bepm  July  1st,  was  now  eeneral  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  Boer  Generals  DeWet 
and  Botha  continued  to  harass  the  British  bv 
sporadic  raids.  Ex-President  Kruger,  aband- 
oning the  Transvaal,  bc^m  his  journey  to  Eu- 
rope September  12th.  He  arrived  at  Marseilles 
on  November  22d,  and  had  an  ovation  from 
the  French  people,  the  demonstrations  of  we^ 
come  continuing  through  his  journey  to  Paris, 
while  the  National  French  Assembly  adopted 
resolutions  of  sympathy.  On  November  wth, 
the  supreme  military  conmiand  in  South  Africa 
was  turned  over  to  Lord  Kitchener  by  Lord 
Roberts,  who  departed  for  home,  sailing  for 
England  from  Cape  Town  on  December  12th. 
In  the  meantime,  the  German  Government  inti- 
mated to  Mr.  Kruger  on  December  1st,  that  a 
visit  by  him  to  Berlin  would  be  inopportune. 
Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netheriands,  on  the 
contrary,  welcomed  Mr.  Kruger  at  a  dinner  00 
December  15th.  The  British  met  with  a  severe 
reverse  at  Nooltgedaeht  December  13th,  Colonel 
Lej^  being  killed.  On  December  14th,  &t 
Alfred  Milner  was  appointed  Administrator  of 
the  Orange  River  and  Transvaal  colonies,  and 
the  yeaF  closed  with  both  sides  grimly  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  terrible  warfare  to  a 
definite  conclusion. 

The   first   battle   of   1901    was   at   lindley, 
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Orange  River  Gokniy,  where  forty  British  officers 
and  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  On  January 
7thy  the  British  position  along  Delagoa  Bay 
Railway  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the 
Boos,  who  were  also  driven  back  on  January 
17th  near  Standerton,  when  they  attacked  a 
British  column  imder  General  ColviUe.  On 
January  18th,  New  Zealand  troops  and  Bushmen, 
under  Ck>lonel  Gray,  routed  800  Boers  near 
VeutersbuiK.  On  January  30th,  the  Bloem- 
fontein-Ladybrand  line  was  crossed  by  DeWet 
near  Israel's  Poort,  and  the  Boers  captured  the 
Bntash  post  at  Modd^ontein  in  the  Transvaal 
on  February  3d,  at  about  which  time  the  British 
War  Office  decided  to  reinforce  Kitchener  with 
30,000  additional  mounted  troops.  General 
Smith-Dorrien  was  attacked  by  Louis  Botha 
with  2,000  men  at  Orange  Camp  February  6th, 
but  repulsed  him.  On  the  same  date  the  Boers 
cut  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railroad,  near*  Lorenzo 
Marques;  ten  dajrs  later  DeWet  crossed  the 
railroad  at  Bariman's  Siding  and  was  engaged 
by  Crabbe  and  an  armored  train,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 19th  the  Boers  blew  up  a  supply  train  at 
Clip  River.    Four  severe  Boer  reverses   then 

i  foUowed  in  quick  succession.  The  Boers,  5J0OO 
dtrong,  were  defeated  by  General  French  at  Piet 
fletid,  February  22d:  DeWet's  force  was  scat- 
tered by  Colonel  Plummer  at  DisseUfontein, 
Orange  River,  February  23d  j  General  French 
captured  300  Boers,  ammumtion,  cattle,  and 
supplies  at  Middlebiu^,  February  26th;  Lord 
Kitchener  drove  DeWet  north  of  the  Orange 
River,  with  a  loss  of  280  men  captured,  March 
1st.  Lord  Kitchener  then  granted  General 
Botha  a  seven  days'  armistice  to  make  conmiu- 
nication  with  other  Boer  leaders,  after  which 
truce  hostiUties  were  resumed.  Tne  Boers  cap- 
tured a  British  supplv  train  near  Viaklaagte 
March  22d,  but  were  aefeated  three  days  later 
near  Vryheid  by  General  French.  On  March 
27th,  Fourie's  commando  and  Bruce  Hamilton's 
conmiand  held  a  running  fight  for  twenty  miles. 
Commandants  Prinrioo  and  £n^ebrecht  surren- 

.  dered  to  the  British  March  30th^  and  the  British 
reoocupied  Pietersburg  on  April  9th,  on  which 
date  the  Boers  captured  seventy-five  men  of  the 
Fifth  Infantry  and  Imperial  Yeomanry.  Gen- 
end  Botha,  on  April  10th,  renewed  negotiations 
lor  peace.  Sir  Alfred  Miln^,  retumm^  home 
from  South  Africa,  was  received  by  the  kmg  and 
created  a  peer  May  21st.  The  Boers,  again  for 
I  time,  rejoiced  over  successes.  They  attacked 
md  partially  d^troyed  the  convoy  of  General 
Plummer's  column  May  25th,  captured  a  Brit- 

'  sh  post  of  forty-one  men  near  Maraisburg,  May 
nth,  and  attacked  General  Dixon's  brigade  of 
*he  Seventh  Yeomanry  near  Vlakfontein,  May 
29th,  causing  a  heayv  British  loss.  On  June  3d, 
an  attack  by  700  Boers  under  Scheeper  upon 
'Villomore,  Cape  Cobny,  was  repulsed  after  a 
iine  hours'  fight.    The  British  and  Boers  lost 

'  .eavily  in  an  engamnent  between  Elliot  and 
DeWet  near  Reits,  June  6th,  and  on  the  same 
*iay  Colonel  Wilson,  with  240  men,  routed  400 
Boers  under  Bever,  near  Warm  Baths.  The  Boers 
^'4ptured  200  members  of  the  Victoria  Mounted 
iUfles  at  Steenkool^rint,  June  12th,  and  the 
*(idland  Mounted  Rifles  were  overpowered  by 
'  ommandant  Malan  at  Waterkkwf ,  June  20th. 


President  Schalk-Burger,  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  President  Steyn,  of  Orange  Free 
State,  issued  a  proclamation  for  '^no  peace  with- 
out independence,"  June  20th,  and  on  August 
7th,  Lord  Kitchener  issued  a  proclamation  of 
banishment  against  all  Boers  m  South  Africa 
not  surrendermg  by  September  15th.  In  the 
meantime.  General  Benson  repulsed  the  Boers 
in  a  mountain  pass  near  Dullstroem,  and,  thoiigh 
the  inevitable  end  of  the  warfare  was  becoming 
daily  more  apparent,  fighting  was  continued. 
Fifty  of  General  French's  scouts  were  captured 
in  Cape  Colon]^  August  16th;  three  officers  and 
sixty-five  British,  north  of  Ladybrand,  were 
captured  August  2l8t;  the  Boers  attacked  a 
convoy  near  Kooipopje  and  killed  nine  men  of 
the  Seventy-fourth  Yeomanry,  wounding  twenty- 
three,  on  August  24th;  Colonel  Vanddeur  and 
nine  men  were  killed  and  seventeen  woimded  bv 
the  blowing  up  of  a  train  in  the  Transvaal. 
August  31st;  Von  Tonder  and  Delarey  engaged 
General  Methuen  in  the  Great  Manes  valley, 
September  8th.  Then,  on  September  16th,  the 
British  troops  captured  Lotter  s  entire  command 
south  of  Pietersburg,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  Boers  partially  evened  matters  by  ambush- 
ing and  capturing  three  companies  of  British 
mounted  infantry  imder  Major  Gough,  near 
Scheeper's  Nek,  and  also  by  capturing  a  company 
of  mounted  British  infantrv  and  two  guns  at 
Vlakfontein,  September  20th.  Two  Boer  com- 
mandos were  captured  September  21st,  near 
Adenburg,  and  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Murrav  and 
Captain  Murray,  his  adjutant,  were  killed  in  a 
fight  with  ICrintzsinger,  who  crossed  the  Orange 
River.  On  September  29th,  Commandant  jSe- 
larey  attacked  Colonel  Kekewich's  oamp  at 
Moedwill.  with  loss  on  both  sides. 

Martial  law  was  declared  throughout  Cape 
Colony  on  October  9th.  The  following  day 
General  Sir  Redvers  Buller  admitted,  in  a  speech, 
that  he  advised  the  surrender  of  Ladysmith, 
and  was  severely  critidaed  for  his  utterances. 
Commander  Scheeper  was  captured  October  12th. 
and  Captain  Bellew  and  four  others  were  killed 
in  a  ^ght,  October  16th,  at  Twenty-four  Streams. 
On  November  1st,  in  a  heavy  Boer  attack  on 
Colonel  Benson's  column  near  Brakenlaagte,  the 
British  lost  twenty-five  officers  and  214  men  in 
killed  and  woimded.  During  the  next  sixtv 
days  numerous  small  skirmishes  were  reported, 
and  during  the  first  three  months  of  1902  the 
war  was  more  or  less  of  a  desultory  character. 
Negotiations  for  peace  between  the  Boer  leaders 
and  the  British  Government  began  on  March 
23d^  the  latest  notable  Boer  accomplishment 
havmg  been  the  capture  of  General  Methuen 
and  200  men,  forty-one  British  being  killed,  on 
March  11th. 

On  May  31,  1902,  Lord  Kitchener  announced 
that  a  peace  treaty  had  been  signed  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Boers,  Commandant-Gen- 
eral Louis  Botha,  assisted  by  General  Delarey 
and  Chief  Commandant  DeWet,  acting  for  the 
Boers. 

Bohemia*  The  Boit,  from  whom  Bohemia 
derives  its  name,  settled  in  the  country  in  the 
Second  Century  B.  C,  but  were  expelled  by  the 
Marcomanni  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.    The  victors  themselves  soon  gave  place  to 
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others,  and  as  eariy  as  the  Fifth  Century  A.  D. 
we  find  Bohemia  peopled  by  the  Czechs,  a  Slavic 
race.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Ninth  Century, 
Swatopluk,  th«  Kine  of  Moravia,  subjugated 
Bohemia  and  introduced  Christianity.  After 
his  death,  the  Dukes  of  Prague,  who,  in  1061, 
had  the  title  of  kins  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.,  ruled  the  country  as  a 
state  in  the  German  Empire,  until  1306,  when 
the  last  of  the  dynasty  was  assassinated.  From 
1310  to  1437,  Bohemia  was  ruled  by  kinj^  of  the 
House  of  Luxembourg.  In  the  time  ofWenzel 
IV.  (Wenceslas),  a  reformation  of  religion  took 
place  under  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
After  the  death  of  Wenzel  IV.,  the  imprudent 
measures  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
excited  in  Bohemia  a  war  of  sixteen  years'  dura- 
tion, which  ended  in  making  Bohemia  an  elective 
kin^om.  In  1458,  the  shrewd  and  able  Protest- 
ant noble,  George  von  Podiebrad,  ascended  the 
throne.  His  successor,  Ladislaus  (1471-1516), 
was  elected  (1490)  to  the  throne  of  Hungary, 
and  removed  the  royal  residence  to  Ofen,  where 
also  his  son  and  successor,  Louis  (1516-26), 
resided.  After  his  death  in  battle  ag^nst  the 
Turks  at  Mohacz  (1526),  Bohemia  and  Hungary 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria, 
who  had  married  Louis'  sister.  From  that  time 
the  history  of  Bohemia  merges  into  the  history 
of  Austria. 

Boll.  A  Celtic  people,  who  emigrated  from 
Transalpine  Gaul  into  Itoly,  where  they  occupied 
the  old  seat  of  the  Umbrians,  between  the  Po 
and  the  Apennines.  In  B.  C.  283,  the  Boii  were 
defeated  by  the  Romans  at  the'  Vadimonian 
Lake,  and  thereafter  prolonged  through  numer- 
ous campaigns,  especi^ly  in  support  of  Hannibal, 
but  sometimes  single-handed,  tneir  resistance  to 
the  Roman  arms,  till  their  complete  defeat  by 
Scipio  Nasica,  B.  C.  191.  They  were  subse- 
Quently  compelled  to  recross  the  Alps,  and 
dwelt  for  more  than  a  century  in  a  part  of 
modem  Bohemia  (which  derives  its  name  from 
them),  but  were  ultimately  exterminated  by  the 
Dacians. 

Bonaparte's  Beyptlan  Campaign 
(1799).  Alexandria  fell  mto  his  hands;  ne  won 
the  great  battle  of  the  Pyramids;  completed  the 
subj nation  of  Egypt;  passed  into  Syria,  made 
himself  master  of  Gaza  and  Jaffa  *  won  the  battle 
of  Mount  Tabor;  returned  to  E^rpt,  attacked 
the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  and  utterly  destroyed 
their  whole  army,  June  25,  1799. 

Bonaparte's  Forty  Days  Cam- 
paign. He  left  Paris  May  6,  1800;  marched 
over  the  Alps,  and  reached  Aosta  May  23d ;  he 
entered  Milan  June  2d ;  won  the  battle  of  Monte- 
bello  over  the  Austrians,  June  9th,  and  the  great 
battle  of  Mareneo,  June  14th;  returned  to  Paris, 
July  2d.  The  forty  days  count  from  his  arrival 
at  Aosta,  May  23d,  to  his  return  to  Paris,  July  2d. 

Bonaparte's  Italian  Campaign 
(1796-97).  He  was  27  years  of  a^.  Apnl  11th, 
he  defeated  Beaulieu,  the  Austrian  general,  at 
Montenotte,  in  Sardinia;  April  14th,  He  won  the 
battle  of  Millesimo;  April  15th,  he  won  the  bat- 
tle of  Dego;  April  22d,  he  won  a  victory  over 
the  Piedmontese  at  Mond6vi;  May  10th,  he  de- 
feated the  Austrian  general,  Beaulieu,  at  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi,  and  ehtered  Milan;   June  19th, 


he  occupied  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Anoona; 
August  3d,  he  defeated  the  Austrian  general. 
WQrmser,  at  Lonato:  Au^t  5th,  he  (fefeatea 
the  same  general  at  Castighone;  September  8th, 
he  defeated  him  again  at  Bassano;  November 
17th,  he  won  the  great  battle  of  AroOla  over 
Alvinzi,  the  Austrian  general  |  January  14,  1797, 
he  won  the  battle  of  Rivoh  over  Xlvinzi  and 
WUrmser;  January  15th,  he  won  a  battle  at  the 
faubouig  of  St.  Geoige,  near  Mantua;  January 
16th,  he  won  a  battle  near  the  palace  called  The 
Favorite;  March  16th,  he  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians, led  by  the  Archduke  Karl,  at  Taglia- 
mento;  October  17th,  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  and  in  December  he  returned  to  France. 
He  had  won  fifteen  battles;  added  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy; 
had  obtained  vast  money  compensations,  and 
returned  to  France  laden  with  treasures  of  art. 

Boxer  Rebellion,  The.  The  causes  of 
the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China  were  cumulative. 
For  three  vears  prior  to  the  enforced  occupation 
of  China  oy  the  powers,  in  1900,  a  number  of 
acts  of  foreign  countries  had  a  disquieting  c^ect 
upon  the  empire.  Since  1898,  Russia  had  taken 
Port  Arthur  and  the  adjacent  harbor  of  TaJien- 
wan.  Germany  had  leased  Kiaochau  and  fl»ined 
great  concessions  in  the  province  of  Shan^  Tung. 
Prance  had  suggested  privileges  in  portions  of 
Chinese  territor]^  adjacent  to  tne  French  posses- 
sions of  Tonquin.  Great  Britain,  to  cap  the 
climax,  had  obtained  from  China  a  lease  of 
Wei-Hai-Wei,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili,  opposite  Port  Arthur,  and  thus  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  gulf  and  the  water 
approach  to  Peking.  Many  Chinese  were  re- 
sentful of  these  encroachments  by  foreigners, 
but  the  Dowager  Empress  did  not  oppose  them, 
and  hence  she  was  oitterly  arraigned  by  her 
people. 

The  leader  of  this  opposition  was  Prince  Tuan, 
the  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Kwang-Su's  grand- 
father. Prince  Tuan  had  long  been  an  athlete 
and  had  a  following  of  many  athletic  youi^ 
men  in  the  kingdom,  who,  because  of  their 
ability  in  sports,  were  known  as  boxers,  a  name 
which  Tuan's  recruits  adopted.  Tuan  pro- 
claimed bis  nine-year-old  son  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne.  The  emperor,  then  but  a  figure- 
heskd,  dominated  by  the  Dowager  Empress,  had 
little  popular  support.  The  Boxers  revolted, 
massacred  missionaries  at  many  interior  points 
of  the  empire,  and  finally  made  a  concerted 
attack  upon  the  forei^  le^tiojis  in  Peking,  in 
which  movement  the  imperial]  troops  eventually 
participated. 

The  Chinese  Tsung-li-Yamen,  the  equivalent 
to  a  responsible  government  ministry  in  Europ" 
was  in  sentiment  hostile  to  foreigners,  s" 
hence  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  prot 
the  legations  or  escort  them  safely  from  th 
country.  The  civilized  world  received  distr  ^ 
ing  reports  of  massacres  and  outrages,  and  ' 
for  several  weeks  in  suspense  as  to  the  fate 
the  foreign  ministers  in  China,  their  familitt 
legation  attaches,  and  converted  Chinese  und« 
foreign  protection.  The  offended  powers  dl 
cided  upon  concerted  action  and  hurried  vessd 
and  troops  to  the  ports  nearest  to  the  dangfl 
points.    Upon  Chinese  resistance  to  the  landu) 
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of  marines  at  Taku,  the  forts  were  shelled  by  all 
the  allies  except  Americans,  and  on  June  17th, 
while  the  Chinese  shelled  the  allies'  fleet,  the 
allied  troops  landed  and  captured  the  Taka 
forts,  after  a  eangumary  conflict.  On  June  18th 
the  Ninth  UnitcKi  States  Regiment  was  ordered 
from  Manila  to  China,  other  troops  following. 
On  June  20th,  German  fury  and  general  inter- 
national indignation  was  aroused  when  Baron 
Ton  Ketteler,  the  German  Minister,  while  pro- 
ceeding on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Tsune- 
li-Yamen  m  Pekine,  was  beset  by  Chinese  s(3- 
diers  and  butcheredT  On  the  same  day  an  allied 
expedition  imder  Vice-Admiral  Seymour,  of  the 
Bntish  Navy,  beg[an  a  march  upon  Peking  for 
the  relief  of  the  BnUsh  legationers.  Such  count- 
less hordes  of  Chinese  opposed  him  that  he  was 
obliged  to  turn  back,  stmerinfr  casualties  of  374. 
The  ^ied  warships  shelled  Tien-tsin  on  Jime 
2l8t,  and  the  combined  forces,  two  days  later, 
occi^ed  the  foreign  Quarters  of  that  city.  The 
Chinese,  on  Jime  23d,  requested  an  armistice 
through  Minister  Wu  at  Washington.  The 
United  States  promptly  replied  that  free  com- 
munication must  first  be  allowed  with  the  Illa- 
tions, and  on  July  4th,  Secretary  of  State  Hay 
outlined  to  the  powers  the  American  policy. 

On  July  13- 14th,  occurred  one  of  the  noted 
conflicts  of  history,  when  the  allied  forces 
stormed  the  Chinese  port  of  Tien-tsin,  which 
they  captured  with  a  loss  of  800  killed  and 
woimded.  Colonel  E.  H.  Liscum,  commanding 
the  United  i^tes  contingent,  was  among  the 
slain.  On  July  19th,  the  Emperor  of  China 
appealed  to  President  McKinlev  for  peace.  The 
advance  of  the  allies  upon  Peking  be^an  Ausiist 
4th,  under  command  of  Field  Marshal  von  Wal- 
dersee,  of  the  German  army,  who  was  unani- 
mously selected  to  command  the  allied  forces. 

The  first  news  from  the  bdeaguered  forei^ers 
reached  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  a  cipher 
message  from  Minister  Conger.  It  read:  ''Still 
besieged.  Situation  more  precarious.  Chinese 
Government  insisting  on  our  leaving  Peking, 
which  would  be  certain  death.  Rifle  firing 
upon  us  daily  by  imperial  troo{)s.  Have  abun- 
dant courage,  but  little  ammunition  or  provisions. 
Two  progressive  Yamen  ministers  beheaded. 
All  connected  with  the  legation  of  the  United 
States  well  at  present  moment."  The  receipt 
of  this  message  caused  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  United  States,  for,  though  it 
broke  the  long  suspense,  it  added  toj>ubllc  fury 
and  anxiety.  On  August  8th,  Li  Hung  Chang 
^as  appointed  Envoy  Plenipotentiary  to  pro- 
pose to  the  several  powers  for  the  unmemate 
oessation  of  hostile  demonstrations.  On  August 
14th,  Peking  was  captured  by  the  allied  forces 
of  the  Americans,  British,  Germans,  French, 
Austrians,Italians,  and  Japanese.  The  American 
troops  were  the  firet  to  enter  the  city,  and  Cap- 
tain Keilly  was  the  first  victim.  The  emperor  and 
empress  had  fled.  The  legationers  were  prompt- 
W  relieved  and  tokl  thrilling  stories  of  their 
danger  and  distress  during  the  long  oege.  The 
Chinese,  on  August  16th,  asked  for  an  armistioe, 
which  was  refused.  Li  Hung  Chang's  ftppeal 
was  rejected  by  the  United  States,  and  Cmna 
was  informed  that  the  demands  of  this  Govem- 
meiit  must  be  oomplM  with.    At  the  same 


time  General  Chaffee  was  given  full  power  to 
act.  The  American  refugees  from  Peldng 
reached  Tien-tsin  safely  on  August  25th. 

On  November  19th,  the  negotiations  between 
the  allies  and  the  Chinese  authorities  for  terms 
of  peace  and  compensation,  which  were  be^ux 
when  the  .allies  took  full  possession  of  Peking, 
had  prc^ressed  so  far  that  the  German  Imperial 
Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag  announced  that  the 
allies  had  unanimously  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing as  their  demands  upon  China: 

Ftrat,  China  shall  erect  a  monument  to  Baron  von 
Ketteler  on  the  site  where  he  wae  murdered  and  send  an 
Imperial  Prince  to  Germany  to  convey  an  apology.  She 
tnall  inflict  the  death  penalty  upon  eleven  princes  an^ 
officials  already  named,  and  suspend  provincial  exami- 
nations for  five  years  where  the  outragea  occurred. 

S€eond,  In  future  all  officials  failing  to  prevent  anti- 
foreign  outrages  within  their  jurisdiction  shall  be  dis- 
missed and  punished. 

ThinL  Indemnity  shall  be  paid  to  statee,  oorpora- 
tions  and  individuals.  The  Tsung-U-Yamen  shaU  be 
abolished  and  its  functions  vested  in  a  Foreip^n  Minister. 
Rational  intercourse  shall  be  permitted  with  the  em- 
peror, as  in  civilised  countries. 

Fourth,  l^be  forts  at  Taku  and  other  forts  on  the 
coast  of  Chili  shall  be  razed,  and  the  importation  of 
arms  and  war  material  prohibited. 

FiHh.  Pennanent  legation  guards  shall  be  maio- 
tained,  and  also  guards  of  communication  between 
Peking  and  the  sea. 

Sixth,  Imperial  proclamations  shall  be  posted  for 
two  years  throughout  the  empire  supprosting  Boxers. 

Seventh,  Indemnity  is  to  include  compensation  for 
Chinese  who  suffered  by  being  employed  by  foreigners, 
but  not  compensation  for  native  Christians. 

B%(^h.  China  shall  erect  expiatory  menumeBts  in 
every  foreign  or  international  bunal  ground  where  the 
graves  have  been  profaned. 

Ninth,  The  Chinese  Government  shall  undertake 
to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  such  changes  in  existing 
treaties  regarding  trade  and  navifluOion  as  the  foreign 
governments  deem  advisable,  ana  with  reference  to 
other  matters  having  in  view  the  facilitation  of  commer- 
cial relationo. 

In  December,  1000, /the  Chinese  authorities 
had  accepted  all  ^le  foregoing  eonditiona  im- 
posed by  the  allies,  and  the  preliminary  note  of 
the  demahds  of  ihe  potvers  was  signed  by  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  Pnnce  Chins.  Feldng  was 
evacuated  by  the  American  cavalry  and  artillery 
May  5th,  and  General  Chaffee  embariced  lor  tUe 
Philippines  M^  18th.  Tlie  powers,  on  Blay  9th, 
demanded  of  China  a  formal  indemnity  of  4S0r 
000,000  taels  fabout  $300,000^)00),  which  was 
agreed  to  byChdna,  and  the  powers,  on  July  26th, 
formaUy  accepted  China's  c^er  to  pay  the  sum 
named  on  time  at  4^  per  cent,  interest.  Prinee 
Chun,  at  Berlin,  September  4th,  formally  apolo- 
gized to  Emperor  William  for  the  insult  to  Geiv 
man  honor  in  the  murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler. 
On  September  17th,  the  American  and  Ja|>aiies9 
troops  in  Peldng  handed  over  th»  Forbidden 
City  to  ^e  Chinese.  *  ^ 

BrazU.  It  was  only  in  1531  that  the  Portu- 
guese, busy  as  they  were  in  India,  here  plated 
their  first  settlement*  In  1578,  BnaM  fell  with 
Portugal,  under  the  power  of  Spain,  and  became 
a  prey  to  the  Dutch;  and,  though  Portugal 
regained  its  own  independence  in  1640,  it  was 
not  imtil  1654  that  Brazil  was  entirely  recovered 
from  the  Hollanders.  In  1807,  the  royal  famity 
of  Portugal  fled  to  Bracil)  in  1816,  the  colony 
was  declared  ''a  kingdom";  and  the  Portu- 
guese court  havii^  returned  to  Etijrope  in  1821, 
a  national  congress  assembled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  on  May  13,  1822,  Dom  Pedro,  eldest  aon.of 
King  JoAo  VI.  of  Portugal,  was  ohoaen  ''Per- 
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petual  Defender''  of  BraziL  He  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  the  country  on  September  7, 
1822,  and  was  chosen  ''Constitutional  Emperor 
and  Papetual  Defender*'  on  October  12th,  fol- 
lowing. In  1831,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
pnly  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  who  reigned  until 
November  15,  1889,  when  he  was  dethroned, 
exiled,  and  Brazil  declared  a  repubhc  under  the 
title  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  A  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  1891,  and  Fonseca 
elected  first  presid^it.  Admirals  Mello  and  Da 
Gama  rebelled,  1S93,  but  their  revolt  was  soon 
suppressed.  In  1906-07,  Brazil  took  the  lead  in 
an  effort  to  reach  a  better  understanding  among 
the  countries  of  North  and  South  America.  A 
great  demonstration  was  given  by  the  city  of 
RJo  de  Janeiro,  in  1908,  to  the  United  States 
Pacific  squadron.  After  continued  sinkings  of 
BraziUan  ships  by  German  submarines,  Brazil 
seized  all  German  vessels  in  her  harbors,  June 
28,  1917,  and  formaUy  declared  war  against 
Germany,  Oct.  26,  1917. 

Brunswlckt  The  House  of.  The  Duchy 
of  Brunswick,  in  Lower  Saxony,  was  conquered 
by  Charlemagne,  and  governed  afterward  by 
counts  and  dukes.  Albert-Azzo,  Marquis  of  Italy 
and  Lord  of  Este,  died  in  1097,  and  left  by  his 
wife,  Cune^nde  (the  heiress  of  Guelph,  Duke  of 
Carinthia  m  Bavaria),  a  son,  Guelph.  This 
son  was  invited  into  Germany  by  Imitza,  his 
mother-in-law,  and  invested  with  all  the  poisses- 
sions  of  his  wife's  stepfather,  Guelph  of  Bavaria. 
His  descendant)  Henry  the  Lion,  married  Matil- 
da, daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  is 
always  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  Bruns- 
wick family.  His  dominions  were  very  extensive; 
but.  having  refused  to  assist  the  Emperor  Fred- 
eiiok  Barbarossa  in  a  war  against  Pope  Alex- 
ander HI.,  through  the  emperor's  resentment  he 
was  proeoribed  at  tiie  Diet  at  Wt^zburg,  in 
1180.  The  Dudiy  of  Bavaria  watf  given  to 
Otho,  from  whom  is  descended  the  family  of 
BaVaria;  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  to  Bernard 
Ascacius,  foimder  of  the  House  of  Anhalt;  and 
his  other  territories  to  different  persons.  He 
then  retired  to  England;  but,  at  the  interoes- 
4n<m  of  Henry  IL,  Brunswick  and  LUnebuig  were 
restored  to  nim.  The  House  of  Brunswick,  in 
1409,  divided  into  several  branches.  Brunswick 
•was  included  by  Napoleon  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Westphalia  in  1806,  but  was  restored  to  the 
duke  in  1815. 

Buccaneers*  A  celebrated  association  of 
piraljfial  adventurers,  who,  from  the  eonunenee- 
ment  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  Sixteoith 
Century  to  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth,  main- 
tadned  themselves  in  the  Caribbean  seas,  at  first 
by  syirteinatic  reprisals  on  the  Spaniards,  latterly 
by  a  less  i[U8ti6able  lAd  indiscriminate  piracy. 
The  niune  is  derived  from  the  Caribbee  bw/can,  a 
tenor  for  preserved  meat^  smoke-dried  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner.  The  Buccaneers  were  also  some* 
tiBMs  called  '*Bfethi«n  of  the  Coast."  The  as- 
flumptkm  by  the  Spaniards  c^  an  exclusive  right, 
baded  upon  the  broad  elaim  of  initial  discovery, 
to  Uife  whole  of  the  New  World  was  stoutly  re- 
sisted by  the  enteiprisini;  mariners  of  England 
and  France*  The  cruelties  inflicted  by  the 
SpaniBids  upon  all  foreign  interlopers,  of  which 
iM  histmy  of  ihtki  time  ia  full,  naturally  led  to 


an  association  for  mutual  defense  amoog  the 
adventurers  of  all  other  nations,  but  particularly 
among  the  English  and  French.  Tlie  funda^ 
mental  principles  of  the  policy  were  dose  mutual 
alliance  and  war  with  all  who  were  Spanish. 
The  center  oi  their  predatory  life  was  Tortuga. 
Their  last  great  exploit  was  the  cloture  of 
Carthagena,  1697. 

Bull  Bun,  or  Bull's  Bun.  A  stream  in 
Virginia,  dividing  Fairfax  and  Prince  William 
counties,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  flowing  into  the  Occoquan  River,  fourteen 
miles  from  the  Potomac.  On  its  banks  were 
fought  two  of  the  most  memorable  battles  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  After  a  series  of  heavy  skir- 
mishes, Juhr  16-19.  1861,  the  Union  army,  under 
General  McDowell,  was  on  the  21st  utterly 
routed  by  the  Confederates,  under  the  command 
of  Generals  Beauregard  and  J.  E.  Johnston. 
The  Unicm  loss  was  about  3»0C0  men.  while  that 
of  the  Confederates  was  estimatea  at  nearly 
2,000  men.  The  former  lost,  in  addition,  twenty- 
seven  guns,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of 
small  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  provisions,  and 
accoutrements.  On  August  30,  1862,  another 
great  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Union 
forces,  commanded  bv  General  Pope,  and  the 
Confederates,  under  Ueoerals  Lee,  Longstreet, 
and  ''Stonewall"  Jackson,  when  the  f<Mrmer 
were  again  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  The  three 
battles  of  Groveton,  Bull's  Run,  and  ChantiUy, 
fought  in  three  successive  days,  cost  the  Union 
cause  about  14,500  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
missing,  and  prisoners,  thirty  guns,  and  30,000 
small  arms.  The  fijvt  battle  of  Bull  Run  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  Battle  of  Manassas. 

Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of.  A  famoia 
engagement  between  American  and  British 
troops,  June  17,  1775.  The  fonner  were  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Prescott  and  General  Put- 
nam^ and  the  latter  by  General  Howe.  The 
British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  1,054; 
that  of  the  Americans,  450.  Although  the  latter 
were  driven  from  their  position  after  their  pow* 
der  was  exhausted,  and  the  victory  remained 
with  the  British,  the  moral  effect  of  this  first 
battle  on  the  Americans,  and  the  heavy  loss  to 
the  enemy,  made  it  eqmvalent  to  a  victory  for 
the  Contmentals.  On  the  ground  where  the 
hottest  of  the  battle  was  fought  a  granite  obelislc 
221  feet  in  heidbt,  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  raised  by  popular  subscripticuis.  The 
comar  stone  was  laid  by  General  Lafayette, 
when  on  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1826;  it 
was  oomi^eted  July,  1842jand,  on  the  ooeasion 
oi  its  dedication,  Daniel  Webster  deUvmd  his 
famous  oration,  generally  regarded  as  his  beet 
effort. 

Burmah*  The  Burmese  Empire  was  found- 
ed in  the  middle  of  the  Ei^teenth  Century  by 
Alompra,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  dynasty, 
which  fell  in  the  person  of  King  Theebaw  m 
1886.  In  1824,  the  British  commesiced  hostil- 
ities against  Burmah,  and  captured  Rangoon  on 
May  11th.  Successive  victories  led  to  the  ees^on 
of  Arracan  in  1826.  In  1852,  further  complica- 
tions resulted  in  the  cession  of  P^  to  the  Britr 
ish  Indian  Empire.  In  1885,  lung  Theebaw, 
relying  upon  French  anistanc^  interfered  with 
a  British  trading  company.    The  British  Qov^ 
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ecmnent  took  up  ibe  ewe,  and  demaAded  of  the 
Bunnese  monarch  security  lor  his  future  good 
behavior.  Theebaw  rejected  these  demands, 
whereupon  the  queen  declared  war  on  November 
10th.  On  November  2dth,  General  Prendennst 
entered  Mandalay,  the  Burmese  capital.  The 
king  surrendered  on  the  followmg  day,  and  was 
immediately  deported  to  British  territory.    The 

g)vemnient  was  thenceforth  administered  by  a 
ritish  resident,  and  on  December  31,  1885, 
Burmah  was  formally  aimexed  to  British  India, 
thus  closing  the  history  of  Burmah  as  an  indo- 
pendent  Jdugdom. 

Cade's  AebelUon.  In  June,  1450,  Jack 
Oade,  an  Irishman  who  oahed  lumself  Mortimer, 
inth  15,000  or  20.000  armed  men  of  Kent, 
marched  on  London  and  encamped  at  Black- 
h«Eith  whence  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  citizens,  many  of  whom  were  favorable  to  his 
enterprise.  The  court  sent  to  inquire  why  the 
^ood  men  of  Kent  had  left  their  homes.  Cade, 
m  a  paper  entitled  "The  Complaint  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Kent,"  replied  that  the  people  were 
robbed  of  their  goods  for  the  king^s  use,  that 
the  men  of  Kent  were  especially  ill-treated  and 
overtaxed,  and  that  the  tree  election  of  knights 
of  their  shire  had  been  hindered.  The  court 
sent  its  answer  in  the  form  of  an  army,  before 
which  Cade  retreated  to  Sevenoaks,  where  he 
awaited  the  attack  of  a  detachment  which  he 
defeated.  The  royal  army  now  objected  to 
fight  against  their  countrymen;  the  court  made 
some  conoesaons,  and  Cade  entered  London  on 
the  3d  of  July.  For  two  days  he  maintained 
the  strictest  order;  but  he  forced  the  mayor 
and  judges  to  pass  judgment  upon  Lord  Say. 
one  of  the  king's  hated  favorites,  whose  head 
Cade's  men  immediately  cut  off  in  Cheapside. 
A  promise  of  pardon  now  sowed  dissension 
among  his  followers,  who  dispersed,  and  a  price 
was  set  upon  Cade's  head.  He  attempted  to 
reach  the  Sussex  coast,  but  was  followed  by  an 
esQuire,  named  Alexander  Iden,  who  foueht  and 
killed  lum  July  11th.  His  head  was  stuck  upon 
London  Bridge  as  a  terror  to  traitors,  1450. 

Calendar*  A  systematic  division  of  time 
into  years,  monUis,  weeks,  and  davs,  or  a  register 
of  these  or  similar  divisions.  The  present  cal- 
endar was  adopted  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the 
Julian,  or  old  Roman  calendar,  having  become 
grossly  erroneous. 

Luigi  Lilio  Ghiraldi.  frequently  called  Aloysius 
Lillus,  a  physician  of  Verona,  projected  a  plan 
for  amending  the  calendar,  which,  after  his 
death,  was  presented  by  his  brother  to  Po] 
Gregory  XIII.  To  carry  it  into 
pope  assembled  a  number  of  preL 
men.  In  1577,  the  proposed  ch^ 
by  all  the  CfOholic  princes;  and  m>i^^JU£egory 
Issued  a  brief  abohshing  the  Julian  calendar  in 
all  Catholio  countries,  and  introducing  in  its 
stead  the  one  now  in  use,  under  the  name  of  the 
Gregorian  or  reformed  calendar,  or  the  "new 
8t|ri^< as  the  oth^rj^as^now  called  the 
|tyle.''\The  ame^l^itent  dfdered  was  this: 
9^'s  rae  to  be/drag^)ed  aftter  the  4th  of 
M£,M62,  and/the  15th  was  reckoned  immediately 
after  the  4th.\Evej3^w)th  year,  which,  by  the 
old  style  was  tb4flCtre  been  a  leap  year,  was  now 
to  be  a  common  year,  the  fourth^ excepted;  that 
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ts,  1600  was  to  remaia  a  leap  year,  but  1700L  / 
1800,  1900,  to  be  of  the  common  length,  and  / 
2000  a  leap  year  again.  In  this  calendar  the  ^  I 
length  of  the  solar  year  was  taken  to  be  365  I 
days,  5  hours,  49  nunutes,  and  12  seconds,  the  \ 
dinerence  between  which  and  subsequent  ob-^.^^'^x 
servations  is  immaterial.  In  Spain,  Portugal/^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  tne  amendment 
was  introduced  according  to  tne  pope's  instruc- 
tions. In  France,  the  ten  days  were  dropped 
in  December,  the  10th  being  called  the  20th. 
In  Catholic  Switzerland,  G^^rmanv,  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  change  was  introduced  in  the 
following  year;  in  Poland,  in  1586;  m  Hungary, 
in  1587.  Protestant  Germany,  ^oUand,  and 
Denmark  accepted  it  in  1700,.  smd  Switeeriand 
m  1701.  In  the  German  Empire  a  difference 
still  remained  for  a  considerable  time  as  to  the 
period  for  observing  Easter.  In  England  the 
Uregorian  calendar  was  adopted  in  1752,  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  Parliament  passed 
the  previous  jrear,  the  day  after  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember becoming  the  14th.  Sweden  followed  m 
1753.  The  change  adopted  in  the  English  cal- 
endar in  1752  embraced  another  point.  There 
had  been  previous  to  this  time,  various  periods 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  year  in 
various  countries  of  Europe.  In  France,  from 
the  time  of  Charies  IX.,  the  year  was  reckoned 
to  begin  from  the  1st  of  January:  this  was  also 
the  popular  reckoning  in  England,  but  the  legal 
and  ecclesiastical  year  began  on  March  25th. 
The  1st  of  January  was  now  adopted  as  the 
beginning  of  the  legal  year,  and  it  was  customary 
for  some  time  to  give  two  dates  for  the  period 
intervening  between  January  1st  and  March 
25th,  that  of  the  old  and  that  of  the  new  year,  / 

as  January   175^.    Russia  alone  retains  the         X 
old  style,  which  now  differs  twelve  days  from       "^ 
the  new. 

Calif omla.  The  name,  ngnifying:  "hot 
furnace,"  is  denved  from  the  Spanish.  Though 
discovered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1578,  it  was 
first  settled  by  the  Spaniards  m  1708,  at  San 
Diego.  Lower  California^  however,  was  settled 
by  the  Jesuit  mismonanes  in  1683.  Spanish 
power  was  overthrown  by  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion of  1822.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
followed  the  Mexican  War,  CaJifomia  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000  in  1848. 
At  this  time  the  white  population  was  15,000. 
In  January,  1848,  gold  was  discovered  at  Sut- 
ter's mill  by  J.  W.  Marshall,  a  verification  of 
Humboldt's  prophecy  more  than  a  dozen  years 
before.  The  immigration  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  soon  increased  the  population  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  The  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  September  9,  1850. 

The  history  of  the  Chinese  in  California  has 
been  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other 
foreign  element.  By  I860,  the  number  of  Chi- 
nese had  reached  34,933;  by  1S70,  49,310;  and 
by  1880,  75,218.  A  plebiscitum  was  taken,  and 
I)eople  of  California  voted  with  remarkable 
aimity  in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  Chmese 
uumigration.  In  1882,  Congress  passed  .  the] 
restriction .  law  whicl^.  by  suocesave  renewals^^ 
has  been  kept  in  force  iM  the  present,  time* 
The  Chinese  population  of  California,  by  18910^ 
had  decliped  to71,069;  and  by  1900,  to.  45,75^ 
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In  IdOO,  the  Japanese  numbered  10,151;  in  1910, 
41,356.  They  have  largely  superseded  the  Chineee 
as  agricultunkl  laborers  and  aomestic  senrants. 

In  1906,  the  state  suffered  from  one  of  the 
most  destructive  earthquakes  of  modem  times. 
In  1911  Calif omia  adopted  equal  suffra^;  also 
an  amendment  putting  into  force  the  imtiative, 
referendum,  ana  recaU.  In  1913.  the  California 
legislature  passed  an  anti-alien  land  bill. 

The  Panama-Pacific  international  exposition 
celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Panama  ccmal  was 
held  at  San  Francisco,  Feb.  20 -Dec.  4,  1915. 
Forty-five  foreign  nations,  forty-three  states  and 
three  territories  were  represented.  More  than 
18,000,000  people  attended. 

Caliph.  Kallf,  or  Khallf  (iraZ^V/).  The 
ehief  sacerdotal  dignity  amone  the  Saracens  or 
Mohammedans,  vested  with  absolute  authont;^ 
in  all  matters  relating  both  to  religion  and  politi- 
eal  affairs.  The  government  of  the  original 
Caliphs  continued  from  the  death  of  Mohanuned 
till  the  655th  year  of  the  Hegira,  that  is,  fnmi 
A.  D.  632  to  1277.  The  Fatimite  caliphs  of 
Africa  and  the  Ommiad  sovereigjis  of  Spain, 
each  professed  to  be  the  only  legitimate  succes- 
sors of  Mohammed,  in  opposition  to  the  Abbash 
side  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  which  latter  ealiphate 
reached  its  senith  of  power  and  splendor  under 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  in  the  Ninth  Century.  The 
title  is  now  one  assumed  by  the  Turkish  Sultans, 
as  successors  to  the  Prophet,  and  also  by  the 
Persian  Sophis,  as  successors  of  Ali. 

Campus  Martlus  (Lat.,  ThefiMof  Mars). 
|n  ancient  times,  a  field  by  the  side  of  the  Tiber, 
where  the  Roman  youth  practiced  themselves 
in  warlike  exercises.  It  was  consecrated  to 
Mars,  god  of  war,  and  a  temple  of  that  deity  stood 
on  it.  During  the  eariier  days  of  the  Koman 
Republic,  It  was  also  used  for  holding  the  comitiaf 
or  assemblies  of  the  people;  later  it  was  adonled 
with  many  fine  statues.  It  constitutes  the  main 
(>art  of  the  modem  city  of  Rome. 

Canada.  In  1^4,  Jacques  Cartier,  a 
French  navigator,  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  on 
€he  festival  of  the  saint  of  that  title,  took  nomi- 
ilal  possession  of  North  America  in  the  name  of 
his  king,  Francis  I.  In  1608,  Quebec  was 
fbunded  by  De  Champlain;  and  here,  fifteen 
years  later,  he  built  Fort  St.  Louis,  from  which 
stronghold  France  ruled  for  150  years  a  vast 
region  extending  eastward  to  Acadia  (now 
Nova  Scotia),  westward  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
UlUmately  down  the  Mis&dssippi  as  far  as  Florida 
ind  Louisiana.  The  Recouet  and  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries traversed  the  country  in  all  directions, 
and  imderwent  incredible  hardships  in  their  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  These  fearless 
priests  were  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the 
far  West,  and  to  one  of  the  most  intrepid  — 
La  Salle — is  due  the  discovery  of  the  Mississiippi 
valley.  In  1670,  Charles  II.  granted  to  Prince 
Rupert  and  his  company,  known  ever  mnce  as 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  perpetual  ex- 
clurive  right  of  trading  in  the  temtoiV  watered 
by  all  the  streams  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay. 
Qamsoned  forts  were  now  r^sed  at  suitable 
points,  and  the  bitter  enmity  between  the  French 
and  the  English  traders  frequently  led  to  bloody 
fltruggles,  m  which  sometimes  the  Indians  also 
took  a  part.    The  most  warlike  native  tribe  was 


that  of  die  Iroquois,  who  were  persistent  ene* 
mies  of  the  French,  while  the  peaceful  Hurons 
were  steady  allies.  Meanwhile,  the  wars  on  the 
American  continent  followed  the  course  of  the 
wars  in  Europe,  until  the  long  struggle  between 
France  and  Emgland  for  the  supremacy  in  Amer- 
ica came  to  a  dose  on  the  "  Pliuns  of  Abraham," 
in  1759,  when  General  Wolfe  defeated  Montcalm. 
This  victory  opened  the  gates  of  Quebec.  The 
capitulation  of  Montreal  next  year  broiu^it  to  a 
close  the  era  of  French  dominion  in  C7anada. 
The  people  of  the  conquered  country  were  se- 
cured, by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  agreed  to,  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion:  and  peace  was 
concluded  between  Britain  and  France,  1763, 
when  Canada  was  formally  ceded  to  England, 
and  Louioana  to  Spain.  In  the  same  year  a 
small  portion  of  the  recently  acquired  territory 
was,  by  royal  proclamation,  organized  under 
English  laws.  In  1774,  the  new  province  was 
extended  by  parliamentary  enactment,  under 
French  laws,  down  the  Ohio  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  latter  stream 
to  its  source.  Fmally,  Canada  receded  to  its 
present  limits  in  1783,  ^ving  up  to  the  American 
Republic,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  rates  of  six  States:  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  In 
1791,  Canada  was  divided  under  separate  le^s- 
latures  into  two  sections — the  eastern  retaining 
French  institutions,  the  western  receiving  those 
of  England;  these  sections,  after  discontent  had 
ripen^  into  armed  insurrection,  were  again 
reunited  for  legislative  purposes  in  1841. 

In  1867,  March  28,  the  British  North  America 
act  for  confederation  of  the  colonies  passed  the 
imperial  parliament.  It  united  Upper  Canada^ 
or  Ontario,  Lower  Canada,  or  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  into  one  territory, 
to  be  named  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  New- 
foundland declared  against  joining  the  confed- 
eration, but  with  that  exception  all  the  Britiflb 
territory  north  of  the  United  States  was  rrad' 
ually  included  within  the  Dominion  —  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  territory  by  purchase  in  1868; 
British  Columbia  in  1871,  Prince  Edward  Island 
m  1873.  In  1870,  an  insurrection  of  the  Red 
River  settlers,  who  were  under  apprehensions  as 
to  how  their  titles  to  their  lands  might  be  affected 
by  the  cesnon  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company^s 
rights,  took  place  under  the  leadership  of  Louis 
IU5,  and  had  to  be  suppressed  by  a  military 
expedition  under  Colonel  (later  Viscount)  Wolse* 
ley.  To  reassure  the  settlers,  a  part  of  the  newly- 
purchased  territory  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent province  imder  the  name  of  Manitol^, 
the  unorganiaed  territory  beyond  receiving  tM 
name  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Iti  1871, 
the  Washington  Treaty  arranged  that  the  fish* 
eries  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
should  be  open  to  each  country  for  the  next 
twelve  years,  Canada  receiving  a  compensation, 
afterwards  fixed  at  five  and  a  fidf  million  dollars, 
for  the  superior  value  of  its  fisheries.  In  1884, 
considerable  disaffection  was  caused  amongst 
the  half-br^Kls  and  Indians  in  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Assiniboia  districts,  on  account  of  the  diflS-^ 
culty  of  obtaining  valid  titles  to  their  lands. 
The  discontent  at  length  took  shape  in  an  insur- 
rectioi^  which  Louis  Kiel  was  invited  to  head. 
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The  rabds  seised  the  goyenunent  stores  at  Dock 
Lflke.    Some   Indian   tribes  oodperating  with 
them  massacred  the  settlers  at  Frog's  Lake. 
Qeno^  Middleton  with  several  thousand  volim- 
teers  suppressed  the  rebellion.    Kiel  was  tried 
and  executed  at  Regina  on  July  28,  1885.    After 
1883,  when  the  Washington  Treaty  expired,  dis- 
putes between  American  and  Canadian  fishermen 
Became  frequent,  and  several  American  fishing 
vessels  were  seised  on  the  British  North  Amr 
can  coasts.    For  the  adjustment  of  the 
enoes  over  fisheries  a  joint  British  and  Ameri^ 
commission  was  instituted  in  1887.    A  tre 
was  signed  in  February,  1888,  but  was  reject 
by  the    United  States  Senate.    In   1887,   an 
arbitration  board  was  appointed  to  settle  a 
disfmte  with  the  United  States  concerning  the 
Bering  Sea  seal  fisheries^  and  ten  years  later 
made  an  award  in  favor  ot  the  Canadians'  claims. 
Another  commission,  sitting  in  London  (1903), 
decided  the  Alaskan  bounaary  controversy 
t&Yor  of  the  United  States.    In  September,  19v/f . 
ft  serious  riot,  directed  against  the  Japanese  ana 
Chinese,  broke  out  in  Vancouver,  largely  or- 
ganized by  the  American  labor  agitators,  but 
lupported  by  the  local  rowdies  of  the  city.    The 
Dominion  authorities  at  once  suppressed  the 
outbreak.    In  1910,  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 
controversy  was  arbitrated  at  The  Hague.    On 
September  21,  1911,  reciprocity  of  trade  with 
the  United  States  was  defeated  by  Canada, 
resulting  in  the  downfall  of  the  liberal  ministry 
and  the  election  of  Robert  Laird  Borden  as 
premier  at  the  head  of  the  first  conservative  min- 
istry in  Canada  since  1896.  At  the  general  parlia- 
mentary election,  1917.  the  conservative  party 
was  continued  in  power  o  v  a  substantial  majority. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  1914, 
the  Canadian  government  called  a  special  session 
of  parliament,  which  passed  the  necessary  war 
bills  and  appropriations.  Troops,  horseeL  food- 
stuffs and  money  were  sent  to  Great  Britain. 
Prince  Alexander  of  Teck  was  appointed  graver- 
iior-g^[ierai  in  May,  1914,  to  succeed  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  in  October.  The  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  was  retained  in  office,  as  Prince  Alexan- 
der went  with  his  regiment  to  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  In  Jime,  1916,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  was  appointed  govemor-generaL 
From  August,  1914,  to  November,  1917,  Cana- 
dian army  enlistments  for  overseas  service 
reached  a  total,  of  441.862.  By  various  enact- 
ments, chiefly  during  tne  European  War,  all  the 
provinces  of  Canada  adopted  Prohibition.  Que- 
bec, the  last  of  the  provinces  to  so  legislate, 
passed  a  prohibitory  law  effective  May  1,  1918. 

Carthage  (called  Carthago  bv  the  Romans, 
and  by  the  Greeks,  KarchMdn),  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  cities  of  the  ancient  world, 
situated  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  on  a  penin- 
sula in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Tunis.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Phceniciana  of  Tyre,  about  100 
years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  or,  according 
to  tradition,  853  B.  C.  The  builder  of  the  city 
was  said  to  be  Dido.  It  became  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  kingdom;  maintained  three  wars 
against  Rome,  which  are  usually  called  the  three 
funic  WarSf  and  in  the  third  of  these  wars  was 
totally  destroyed  by  Scipio  iEmilianus,  146  B.  C. 
The  greatness  of  the  city  at  this  time  may  be 


judged  from  the  fact  that  it  took  seventeen  daysi 
to  bum.  It  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  to  have  contained 
within  its  walls  a  population  of  700,000.  Ceesar 
afterwards  planted  a  colony  on  the  site,  whiob 
he  called  CoUmia  Carthago.  It  became  again  the 
first  city  in  Africa,  and  occupied  an  important 
part  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  history. 

Charter  Oak^  a  tree  which  formerly  stood 
\  Conn.,  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  which 
charter  is  said  to  have  been  hidden, 
that  when  Governor  Andros  went 
in  1687,  to  demand  the  surrender 
the  debate  in  the*Aasembly  was 
prolonged  until  dark,  when  the  lights  were 
extinguished,  and  Captain  Wadsworth  escaped 
with  the  document  and  hid  it  in  the  oak.  The 
venerable  tree  was  preserved  with  great  care 
until  1866.  when  it  was  blown  down. 

ile  originally  belonged  to  the 
Incas  of  Pscuf^m  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the 
under  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  in  1535. 
this  period  Chile  continued  a  colony  of 
Spain  until  1810,  when  a  revolution  commenced, 
which  terminated  in  1818  in  the  independence 
of  Chile.  Several  internal  commotions  have 
since  occurred;  but  the  country  has  been  free 
from  these  compared  with  other  South  American 
States.  A  war  begun  with  Spain,  in  1865,  led 
to  the  blockade  of  the  coast  by  the  Spanish  fleet, 
and  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  in  1866. 
In  1879,  a  war  broke  out  with  Bolivia  and  Peru 
in  reference  to  the  rights  of  Chile  in  the  mineral 
district  of  Ataoama.  This  war  was  virtually 
finished  in  1881,  and  the  victorious  Chileans 
gained  a  large  accession  of  territory  from  both 
Bolivia  and  Peru*  In  1891,  an  insurrection 
caused  bv  dissatisfaction  with  President  Balm»* 
ceda's  acTministration  resulted  in  his  overthrow. 
In  1907,  a  number  of  labor  disturbances  in  the 
mining  regions  called  for  armed  intervention. 

China*  The  early  history  of  the  Chinese 
is  shrouded  in  fable,  but  it  is  certain  that  civih* 
zation  had  advanced  much  among  them  when 
it  was  only  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  nation^ 
of  Europe.  The  Chow  dvnasty.  which  waa 
founded  oy  Woo-wang  and  lasted  from  about 
UOO  B.  C.  to  258  B.  C,  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
that  can  be  regarded  as  historic.  Under  Ling* 
wang,  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  d3rnasty, 
Confucius  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  some  time 
in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  During  the  lattec 
half  of  Uie  Chow  dynasty  there  appear  to  have 
been  a  number  of  rival  kings  in  China.  Chow^ 
siang,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Tsin  dynasty^ 
from  which  China  takes  its  name,  gained  the 
superiority  over  his  rivals,  and  died  in  251  B.  C« 
His  great-grandson,  a  national  hero  of  the  Chi-i 
nese,  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  '*Hoang'' 
(emperor),  and  called  himself  Che-Hoang-ti.  In 
his  reign,  the  great  wall,  which  was  designed  as 
a  protection  against  marauding  Tartars,  was 
begun  i^ut  214  B.  C.  Buddhism  was  intro- 
duced in  65  A.  D.  Subsequently,  the  empire 
broke  up  into  three  or  more  states,  and  a  long 
period  of  confusion  and  weak  government  en^ 
sued.  In  960,  a  strong  ruler  managed  to  con- 
solidate the  empire,  but  the  attacks  of  the  Tar- 
tars were  now  causing  much  trouble.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Mongols,  under  Jepghia 
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Khan  and  his  aoti,  Ogdai,  oonquered  China,  and 
in  1259  the  celebrated  Kublai  Khan,  a  nephew  of 
the  latter,  ascended  the  throne  and  founded  the 
Mongol  aynasty.  His  ninth  descendant  was 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  a  native  dynasty, 
called  Ming,  again  succeeded  in  1368,  in  the  person 
of  Hunffwu.  A  long  period  of  peace  ensued,  but 
was  broken  about  1618,  when  the  Manchus  gained 
the  ascendencv,  and,  after  a  war  of  twenty-seven 
years,  founded  the  Tartar  dynasty  in  the  person 
of  Tungchi,  establishing  their  capital  in  the 
northern  city  of  Peking,  which  was  nearer  their 
native  country  than  the  old  capital  Nanking. 
The  efu'liest  authentic  accounts  of  China  are 
those  of  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  the  country  in 
the  Thirteenth  Century.  The  first  British  inter- 
course was  attempted  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  1596^and  a  tracfe  was  subsequently  established 
by  the  East  India  Company,  but  no  direct  intei>- 
eourse  between  the  governments  took  place  till 
the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney,  in  1792.  A 
second  embassry  in  1816,  by  Lord  Amherst,  was 
treated  with  insolence.  In  1840,  the  British, 
on  being  refused  redress  for  injunes  partly  real 
and  partly  alleged,  proceeded  to  hostilities,  and. 
after  scattering  ever^  force  which  was  opposed 
to  them,  were  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Nanking 
when  the  Chinese  sued  for  peace.  A  treaty  was 
then  concluded  (1842)  by  which  the  five  ports 
of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo,  Ningpo,  and 
Shimghai  were  opened  to  British  merchants,  the 
island  of  Hong-Kong  ceded  to  the  British  in 
perpetuity,  and  the  pajnnent  of  $21,000,000 
agreed  to  be  made  by  the  Chinese.  In  1850,  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  provinces  adjoining 
Canton,  with  the  object  of  expelling  the  Manchu 
dynasty  from  the  throne,  as  well  as  of  restoring 
the  ancient  national  religion  of  Shan-ti,  and  of 
making  Tien-te  the  founder  of  a  new  dyiiasty. 
which  he  called  that  of  Tai-ping,  or  Universal 
Peace.  After  a  long  period  of  civil  war,  the 
Tai-ping  rebellion  was  at  length  suppressed  in 
1865,  cmefly  bjr  the  exertions  of  General  Gordon 
and  other  British  and  American  officers  at  the 
head  of  the  Chinese  army.  In  October,  1856, 
the  crew  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  Hong-Kong 
were  seized  by  the  Chinese.  The  men  were 
afterwuxis  brought  back,  but  all  reparation  or 
apology  was  refused.  In  consequence  of  this, 
a  war  with  China  commenced,  in  which  the 
French  took  part  with  the  British.  Peking  had 
to  be  taken  (m  1860)  before  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment finally  gave  way,  and  granted  a  treaty 
securing  important  privileges  to  the  allies.  The 
child  emperor,  Tsaitien,  succeeded  in  1875,  but 
only  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  1887, 
on  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen.  War  was  de- 
clared between  China  and  Japan  on  July  31, 
1894.  Japan,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  victories, 
both  on  land  and  sea,  brought  the  war  to  an 
end  in  April,  1895.  Corea  was  declared  inde- 
pendent, Formosa  ceded  to  Japan,  and  China 
was  forced  to  pay  a  very  large  war  indemnity. 
The  following  succinct  statement  of  recent  prog- 
ress in  China  was  lately  made  by  a  missionary 
who  has  labored  in  that  country  since  1863: 
"Who  among  us,  ten  years  ago,  would  have 
dared  to  imagine  that  to-day  China  would  have 
(1)  a  national  fleet;  (2)  the  telegraph  radiating 
to  the  most  distant  provinces;  (3)  government 


colleges  for  engineering,  navigation,  militaiy  tac- 
tics, electricity,  and  medicine;  (4)  the  Kai-ping 
mines  supplying  steamers  and  the  north  ports 
with  excellent  and  cheap  coalT"  During  1898, 
both  Russia  and  Germany  had  taken  possession 
of  certain  provinces  of  China.  In  1900,  the 
Boxers  rose  against  the  foreigners  (See  Boxer 
Rebellion).  A  punitive  war  by  the  powers 
followed;  indemnity  and  future  guarantees  and 
punishment  of  the  principals  were  demanded  and 
paid. 

In  1903,  insurrection  and  rebellion  occurred  in 
several  provinces.  Rebels  in  North  China  pro- 
claimed Pu  Chun,  Prince  Tuan's  son,  as  emperor, 
but  the  movement  was  quickly  suppressed.  As 
a  result  of  the  rebeUion  in  the  Province  of 
Kwang-si,  the  coimtry  was  desolated  and  a 
serious  famine  threatened.  It  was  reported  that 
1,000,000  persons  were  starving,  and  that  men 
were  selling  their  wives  and  children  in  order  to 
get  food.  In  1907-08,  edicts  were  issued  looking 
to  the  extension  of  self-government  in  the  cities 
and  a  larger  degree  of  civil  Uberty. 

A  ^rand  council  was  instituted  by  the  emperor, 
and  m  1910  in  response  to  popular  demands  he 
announced  the  establishment  of  representative 
government  in  1913. 

In  1911  a  revolution  began  in  China  between 
those  who  advocated  the  retention  of  the  mon- 
archy and  those  who  favored  the  establishment 
of  a  republic.  In  1912,  with  the  formal  abdica- 
tion of  the  Manchu  dynastv,  which  ruled  China 
for  three  centuries,  an  end  came  to  an  empire 
nearly  5,000  years  old.  China  was  proclaimed  a 
republic  and  Yuan-Shi-Kai  was  elected  president. 

In  1914,  a  new  constitution  concentrated 
power  in  the  president.  In  November,  Japan 
seized  the  province  of  Ki'aochow,  leased  by 
China  to  Germany.  Japan  made  demands  upon 
China,  in  January,  1915,  regarding  concessions 
to  foreigners  and  the  transfer  to  Japan  of  German 
and  Austrian  concessions.  A  Japanese  ulti- 
matum followed  in  May  which  China  was  com- 
pelled to  accept.  The  Chinese  republic  ended 
m  1916,  Chma  by  popular  vote  restoring  the 
monarchy  with  Yuan-Shi-Kai  as  emperor.  He 
formally  accepted  the  throne  Dec.  11,  1915,  but 
upon  his  death  June  6, 1916,  China  again  became 
a  republic. 

Cisalpine  Republic.  A  former  political 
division  <5  Italv,  embracing  portions  of  Mantua, 
Milan,  the  Valtellina,  Venetia  west  and  south 
of  the  Adige,  Modena.  and  the  northern  Pontifical 
States.  Inaugurated  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1797. 
it  was  named  the  Italian  RepiLblic  in  1802,  and 
three  years  later  constituted  the  principal  part 
of  the  Italian  Kingdom. 

Colorado*  Colorado  was  first  organized 
as  a  territory  in  1861,  from  parts  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  A  portion 
of  it  was  derived  from  the  Louisiana  purchase 
of  1803,  and  a  part  from  the  Mexican  cession  of 
1848.  Hiis  region  was  first  settled  by  Coronado 
in  1540.  It  was  thoroughly  explored  by  expe- 
ditions sent  out  by  the  government,  tmder 
Major  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  in  1806;  under  Colonel 
S.  H.  Long,  in  1819;  and  imder  Colonel  J.  C. 
Fr6mont,  in  1842-44.  The  first  American  set- 
tlements were  made  by  mining  parties  in  1858- 
59,  since  which  time  Colorado  has  become  even 
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mote  proKfio  than  Oedtfomia  in  its  vbld  of  the 
premnis  metals.  The  State  was  admitted  Au- 
gust 1,  1876.  The  famous  LeadviUe  mines  were 
opttied  in  1879,  and  the  same  year  saw  the  Ute 
i^msing.  In  1891  the  Cri]H)le  Creek  gold  dis- 
ooveiies  were  made.  In  1893  the  legislature 
passed  a  l»il,  making  equal  suffrage  for  men  and 
women  a  law.  The  Gunnison  timnel,  the  lar^st 
alii^e  irrigation  project  ev^  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  govoimient,  was  opened  by  Presi  • 
dent  Taft,  Sept.,  1909.  In  1909  the  state  adopted 
the  initiative  and  referendimi  and  in  1914  a 
Prohibition  amendment  which  took  effect  in  1916. 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  A  com- 
mittee of  nine  created  by  the  French  Conven- 
tion, April  6,  1793,  to  concentrate  the  power  of 
the  executive,  ''the  conscience  of  Marat,  who 
oould  see  salvation  in  one  thing  only,  in  the  fail 
of  260,000  aristocrats'  heads." 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine*  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1805»  so  disastrous  for  Austria, 
several  German  princes,  too  weak  to  remain 
neutral,  were  forced  to  ally  themselves  with 
France.  The  first  to  do  so  were  the  Electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Wttrttembeig,  who,  in  recompraise 
of  their  services,  were  elevated  to  the  digmty  of 
kings  by  the  Peace  of  Pressburg,  December  26, 
1805.  Some  months  after  (May  28,  1806),  the 
arcbchaneellor  of  the  empire  announced  at  the 
Diet  that  he  had  chosen  as  his  coadjutor  and 
successor  Cardinal  Fesch,  the  unde  of  Napoleon, 
a  thing  entirely  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Germanic  Empire.  Finally,  at  Paris,  on 
the  12th  of  July,  1806,  sixteen  German  princes 
fonnali^  signed  an  act  of  confederation,  dissolv- 
ing their  connection  with  the  Germanic  Empire, 
and  allying  themselves  with  France.  These  six- 
teen princes  were:  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
WQrttemberg,  the  arcbchaneellor,  the  Elector  of 
Baden,  the  new  Duke  of  Cleves  and  Beig  (Joac- 
him Murat),  the  Landfraf  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
the  princes  of  Naasau-Usinffen,  Nassau- Weilburg 
HofaensoUem-Hechingen,  Hohenzollem-Sigmar- 
ingen,  Salm-Salm,  Salm-Eyrburg,  the  Duke  of 
Arenbeif^,  the  princes  of  Isonburg-Birstein  and 
liehtenstein,  and  the  Count  of  Leyen. 

Connecticut.  One  of  the  thirteen  original 
States.  Its  name  was  dmved  from  the  Inoian, 
and  siffmfies  ''Long  River."  The  territory, 
originaUy  claimed  by  the  Dutch  of  New  Nether- 
huras  by  right  of  prior  exploration,  was  finally 
aocmired  by  the  English  under  a  patent  granted 
to  liOrd  Say  and  Sele>  and  Brooke  and  asso- 
ciates, in  1631.  Permanent  settlements  were 
made,  1633-36,  by  colonists  from  Massachusetts, 
at  Hartf (Md,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfiekl.  In  1638, 
New  Haven  was  settled  by  a  distinguished  com- 
pany of  emigrants  from  England.  The  first 
constitution  was  adopted  in  1^,  being  the  first 
time  in  history  when  a  ^vemment  was  organ- 
ised and  defined  by  a  written  constitution.  Its 
leading  features  were  afterward  copied  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  other  States  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  the  basis  of  the  charter 
of  1662.  The  attempt  to  revoke  and  supersede 
this  charter  by  James  II.  through  his  representa- 
tive. Sir  Edmund  Andros,  in  1687,  led  to  what 
mi^  be  called  the  first  colonial  act  of  rebellion 
agunst  royal  authority.  During  the  Civil  War, 
64,882  men  were  funnsfaed  by  the  State. 


Consul.  The  titie  of  the  two  chief  i 
trates  of  Rome,  whose  power  was  in  a  certain 
degree  absolute,  but  who  were  chosen  for  only 
one  year;  they  were  instituted  B.  C.  509.  The 
authority  of  the  two  consuls  was  equal;  yet 
the  Valerian  law  rave  the  right  of  priority  to 
the  elder,  and  the  Julian  law  to  him  wno  had  the 
greater  number  of  children;  and  this  one  was 
generally  called  Consul  major  or  prior.  In  the 
first  a^s  of  the  republic,  they  were  elected  from^ 
patrician  families;  but  in  the  year  of  Rome, 
388,  the  people  obtidned  the  privilege  of  electing 
one  of  tne  consuls  from  their  own  body,  and 
sometimes  both  were  plebeians.  After  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  empire  in  91,  the  office  of  consul 
became  merely  honorary;  the  last  holder  of  the 
dignity  at  Rome  was  Decimus  Theodorus  Pauli^ 
nus,  A.  D.  536;  at  Constantinople,  Flavins 
Basilius  Junius,  541. 

Consulate*  A  body  of  three  persons,  to 
whom,  after  the  dissoluticm  of  the  French  Direct- 
ory in  1799,  the  provisional  government  was 
intrusted.  Napoleon,  Cambac^r^s,  and  Lebrun, 
were  elected  as  first,  second,  and  third  consuls, 
respectively,  with  different  decrees  of  authority, 
1800;  but  the  influence  of  the  first  becoming 
gradually  augmented,  the  transition  to  imperial 
dignity  became  easy  to  him.  On  August  4, 
1802,  he  was  made  consul  for  life,  and  on  May 
18,  1804,  the  titie  of  emperor  was  substituted  for 
that  of  consul. 

Continental  System.  A  plan  devised 
by  Napoleon  to  exclude  Britiun  from  all  inter* 
course  with  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  began 
with  the  decree  of  Berlin  of  November  21,  1806, 
by  which  the  Britbh  Islands  were  declared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade;  all  commerce,  inter- 
course, and  correspondence  were  prolubited; 
every  Briton  found  m  France,  or  a  country  ooeu*' 
picKl  by  French  troops,  was  declared  a  prisoner 
of  war;   all  property  belonging  to  Britons,  fair 

Erize;  and  all  trade  in  goods  from  Britain  or 
iritish  colonies  entirely  prohibited.  Britain  re^ 
plied  by  orders  in  council  prohibiting  trade  with 
French  ports,  and  declaring  all  harbors  of  France 
and  her  allies  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions 
as  if  t^y  were  closely  blockaded.  Further  de- 
crees on  the  part  of  France,  of  a  still  more 
stringent  kind,  declared  all  vessels  of  whatever 
QsLg,  which  had  been  searohed  by  a  British 
verael  or  paid  duty  to  Britain,  denationalized, 
and  directed  the  burning  of  all  British  goods, 
etc.  These  decrees  caused  great  annoyance, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  smuggling,  till  annulled 
at  tl^  fsdl  of  Napoleon,  1814. 

Convention,  National*  A  revolution- 
ary convention  in  France,  which,  on  September 
20,  1792,  succeeded  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
proclaimed  the  republic,  and  condemned  the  king 
to  death.  It  succe^ed  in  crushing  the  royalists  w 
La  Vend^  and  the  south,  in  defeatins  aU  Europe 
leagued  against  France,  and  in  founding  institu- 
tions of  bsnefit  to  France  to  this  day.  It  was 
dissolved  on  October  26,  1795,  to  make  way 
for  the  Directorv. 

Corea  or  Korea.  The  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity were  sown  in  Corea  in  1592,  by  the 
invading  army,  composed  chiefly  of  Christian 
converts  of  the  Japanese  usurper,  Tiacosama. 
Hunel,  a  Dutch  sailor,  was  wrecked  haie  and 
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detuned  for  thirteen  years;  from  his  namtive 
it  was  thati  till  very  recently,  most  of  our  scanty 
knowled^  of  Corea  was  obtained.  In  1784, 
Jesuit  missionaries  found  their  way  into  Corea 
and  had  great  success  among  the  people.  From 
1835  till  I860,  several  intrepid  and  devoted 
French  missionaries  contrived  to  find  shelter, 
and^  in  spite  of  incessant  persecutions,  the 
Christian  community  continued  rather  to  in- 
crease, rising  in  1852  to  11,000  souls.  The 
massacre  of  nine  missionaries,  in  1866,  led  to  an 
invasion  of  Corea  by  a  small  French  force,  but 
without  success.  Nor  did  two  successive  Ameri- 
can expeditions,  provoked  by  attack  on  an 
American  vessel,  succeed  in  breaking  down  the 
barriers  that  separated  the  Coreans  from  the 
rest  of  the  worla.  The  pseudonym  of  *'  Hermit 
Nation  "  has  attached  to.  Corea,  not  because  of 
vast  deserts  and  deadly  jungles  which  interposed 
as  physical  barriers  to  constitute  the  Nile  sources 
a  region  of  myths  and  mysteries  —  for  Corea, 
situated  in  the  open  sea,  had  none  of  these  to 
bar  ingress  —  but  because  of  a  persistent  policy 
of  isolation  which,  consecrated  by  time,  became 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  Corean  religion.  To  be  let 
alone  by  the  So  Yang  Saram  (''men  from  the 
Western  Ocean"),  this  was  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment imtil  our  own  day.  About  1881,  however, 
Corea  made  a  treaty  with  Japan,  and,  later  on, 
through  Admiral  Shufeidt,  U.  S.  N.,  with  the 
United  States — followed  by  others  with  Eng- 
land, Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  After 
Japan's  victory  over  China,  m  1895,  Corea  was 
made  independent.  In  1907,  Corea  practically 
passed  unoer  a  Japanese  protectorate  and,  in 
1910,  was  annexed  to  that  empire. 

Covenanters.  In  Scottish  history,  the 
name  given  to  the  party  which  struggled  for 
religious  liberty  from  1637  on  to  the  revolution; 
but  more  especially  applied  to  the  insurgents 
who  took  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government.  The  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  bish- 
ops were  eiected  from  their  parishes  and  gath- 
ered around  them  crowds  of  their  people  on  the 
hillsides  to  attend  their  ministrations.  The 
first  outbreaks  took  place  in  the  hill  country  on 
the  borders  of  Ayr  and  Lanark  shires.  The 
murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  on  Magus  Moor, 
and  a  skirmish  near  there  alarmed  the  govenoH 
ment,  who  sent  troops  to  put  down  the  insur- 
fl»nts,  who  had  increased  in  number  rapidly. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Both  well  Bridge,  when  the 
Covenantors  were  totally  defeated,  June  22, 1679. 

In  consequence  of  the  rebellious  protest,  called 
the  ''Sandquhar  Declaration,"  put  forth  in  1680, 
by  Cameron,  Car^,  and  others,  as  representinff 
the  more  irreconcilable  of  the  Covenantors,  and 
a  subsequent  proclamation  in  1684,  the  govern- 
ment proceeded  to  more  severe  measures.  An 
oath  was  now  required  of  all  who  would  free 
themselves  of  suspidon  of  complicity  with  the 
Covenantors;  ana  the  dragoons,  who  were  sent 
out  to  hunt  down  the  rebels,  were  empowered 
to  kill  anyone  who  refused  to  take  the  oatJi. 
After  the  accession  of  William,  some  of  the  ex- 
treme Covenanters  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
owing  to  Ins  acceptance  of  Episcopacy  in  En^ 
land,  and  formed  the  earliest  dissenting  sect  m 
Sootlaad. 


Crimean  War.  In  1854,  the  Crimea  be* 
came  the  theater  of  a  saxiguinary  war,  under- 
taken by  England,  France,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia 
in  support  of  the  integrity  of  the  sultan's  power 
and  to  check  the  growing  ascendency  of  Russia 
on  the  Black  Sea.  The  allies  landed  near 
Eupatoria,  and  defeated  the  Russians  at  the 
River  Alma,  September  20,  1854;  at  Balaldava, 
October  25tii;  at  Inkerman,  November  5th;  at 
the  River  Tchemaya,  August  16,  1855.  The 
dege  of  Sebastopol  continued  from  October  9, 
1854,  to  September  8,  1855,  wiien  the  important 
fortresses  known  as  the  Malakoff  and  the  Reidan 
were  stormed  by  the  French  and  English,  and 
the  Russians  evacuated  the  city.  An  armistice 
was  concluded  February  26,  1856,  and  peace 
was  proclaimed  in  April  of  the  same  year.  The 
British  loss,  during  the  war,  was  nearly  24,000, 
of  which  number,  however,  16,500  died  of  dis- 
ease and  privation.  The  French  lost  about 
63,500.  The  Russian  loss  was  estimated  at 
500,000. 

Crusades  TLat.  cruXf  a  cross).  The  name 
given  to  the  religious  wars  which  were  carried 
on  during  the  middle  ages  between  the  Christian 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  the  Mohamme- 
dans of  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Originally,  the  object  of  the  Crusades  was  to 
obtain  free  access  for  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  but  they  afterwards  developed  into 
a  contest  for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  itself. 
The  Crusades  lasted  for  neariy  two  centuries. 
They  are  usually  divided  into  eight,  as  follows: 
First  (109&-1100),  led  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
and  preached  up  by  Peter  the  Hermit:  second 
(1147-1149),  led  by  Louis  VII.  and  the  Emperor 
Konrad,  at  the  instigation  of  St.  Bernard;  thiid 
(1189-1193),  led  against  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  by  Richard  the  Lion>hearted 
of  England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France; 
fourth  (1202-1204),  led  by  Baldwin  of  Flandere 
and  the  Doge  of  Venice;  fifth  (1217),  led  by 
John  Brienne,  titular  sovereign  of  Jerusalem; 
sbrth  (1228-1229),  led  by  Frederick  II.  of  Ger- 
many; seventh  and  eighth  (1248-1254  and  1268- 
1270),  to  satisfy  the  religious  scruples  of  Louis 
IX.  of  France.  Although  the  Crusades  did  not 
accomplish  their  main  object,  and  the  ''Holy 
City"  remained  finally  in  tne  hands  of  the 
"Infidels,"  they  yet  called  forth  an  amount  of 
enterprise  that  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  modem  civilization.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  cost  many  millions  of  lives,  and  the  deeds 
that  were  done  during  the  Crusades  in  the  sacred 
name  of  Christ  would  be  altogether  repugnant 
to  all  modem  ideas  of  religion  or  even  of  human- 
ity. The  name  Crusades  was  derived  from  the 
symbol  of  the  cross,  which  the  warriors  engaged 
in  them  wore  over  their  armor. 

Cuba,  spoken  of  as  the  ''Queen  of  the  An- 
tilles," was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492, 
the  discoverer  calling  it  "the  most  beautiful 
land  that  eyes  ever  beheld."  It  was  first  settled 
by  Spaniards  at  Baracoa  in  1511.  Havana, 
first  settled  in  1519,  was  reduced  to  ashes  by 
the  French  in  1538,  and  again  in  1554.  For 
about  one  and  a  half  centuries,  Cuba  was  in 
constant  dai^r  from  French,  Duteh,  En^ish, 
and  West  Indian  filibusters.  In  1762,  the  Eng- 
lish,   under    Lord    Albemarie,    took    Havana 
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which,  however,  was  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  tiext 
year  restored  to  Spain.  FrcMn  178Q  to  1846, 
the  island  was  a  vast  slave-trading  center. 
Negro  insurrections  occurred  in  1845  and  1848. 
In  the  latter  year  the  United  States  offered 
$100,000,000  to  Spam  for  the  island.  Rebel- 
lions against  Spanish  rule  broke  out  in  1849 
and  in  1868.  They  were  put  down  after  long 
campaigns;  another  insurrection,  begun  in  1895, 
sained  formidable  proportions  by  1898.  The 
Ijnited  States  battleship  "Maine/'  while  on  a 
friendly  visit,  was  blown  up  in  Euavana  harbor, 
February  15,  1^,  and  on  April  19th,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  adopted  resolutions 
declarkig  Cuba  iiKiependent.  War  with  Spain 
began  at  once.  C^era's  Spanish  fleet  was 
destroyed  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  3d,  and 
Santiago  and  its  large  army  were  surrendered 
on  July  17th.  The  kading  mihtary  events  of 
the  war,  so  far  as  Cuba  was  concerned,  were  the 
fights  at  El  Caney  and  San  Juan,  the  battle  at 
Santiago,  and  the  destruction  of  Uervera's  fleet. 
A  Constitutional  Convention  assembled  in 
November,  1900,  and  adopted  a  constitution 
providing;  for  a  republican  fonn  of  govern- 
ment, with  a  president,  vice-president,  senate, 
and  house  of  representatives.  Thereupon,  the 
United  States  Congress  authorized  the  transfer 
of  the  government  to  the  poeple  of  Cuba  on 
condition  that:  (1)  No  treaty  should  be  made 
with  any  other  foreign  power  impairing  the 
independence  of  Cuba,  or  allowing  military  or 
naval  occupation  of  the  island;  (2)  the  United 
States  should  have  the  ri^t  to  intervene  for 
the  discharge  of  her  obligations  under  the  Treaty 
of  Paris;  (3)  the  United  States  should  have 
certain  naval  stations  (at  Bahia  Honda  and 
Guantanamo).  These  conditions  were  included 
in  the  Law  of  Constitution,  and  confirmed  in 
the  permanent  treaty  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  which  was  signed  in  May,  1903. 
The  formal  transfer  of  the  government  to  the 
Cuban  authorities  took  place  on  May  20,  1902. 
Tomas  Estrada  Palma  was  elected  first  presi- 
dent, and  Luis  Esteves,  vice-firesident.  An 
insurrection  in  1906  led  to  American  interven- 
tion and  the  appointment  of  Charles  E.  Magoon 
as  provisional  governor.  Cuban  Government 
agam  became  independent  in  1909,  with  Jos^ 
Gomez  as  President.  In  1913  Gomez  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mario  MenocaL 

Csar,  Tsar,  Tzar  (zahr),  [Russ.  isar]. 
The  Sclavonic  form  of  Couar^  the  title  assumed 
by  the  emperors  of  Russia,  borne  first  by  Ivan  II. 
in  1579,  as  Czar  of  Muscovy.  The  eldest  son  of 
the  czar  was  called  Czarovicz,  or,  as  we  usually 
write  it,  CzaroviUchj  or  Cesarowitch:  but  this 
appellation  was  discontinued  after  the  murder 
ot  Alexis,  the  son  of  Peter  the  Great,  until 
revived  by  Paul  I.  in  1799,  in  favor  of  his  second 
son,  Constantine.  The  consort  of  the  czar  is 
termed  czarina, 

I>eceiiivlrl  (de^hn've-re),  A  body  of  men 
who  were  elected  by  the  patricians,  B.  C.  451, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  body  of  laws, 
founds  on  the  most  approved  institutions  of 
Greece.  They  compiled  a  code,  which  they  in- 
scribed on  ten  tables,  and  stated  that  their 
labors  were  not  yet  complete.  Next  year, 
therefore,  another  body  of  ten,  which  probably 


included  some  of  the  patricians,  was  appointed 
with  the  same  powers;  and  these  added  two 
more  tables,  altogether  making  the  famous 
Ttoehe  Tables,  which  were  frcmi  that  time  the 
foundation  of  all  Roman  law.  The  second  body 
of  decemvirs  att^oapted  to  prolong  their  period 
of  office,  oommittea  some  acts  of  violence,  and 
altogether  gave  such  dissatisfaction  that  they 
were  dissolved.  The  traditionary  history  of  the 
decemviri  is.  however,  v6ry  doubtftd.  There 
were  other  aeoemvirs,  who  were  appointed  for 
judicial  and  oth^  purposes. 

I>efenestration  of  Prasrn^  The 
(May  23,  1618).  That  id,  the  dection  out  of 
windows  by  the  Bohemians.  The  Bohemiaiis 
had  two  Protestant  churches,  one  in  the  diocese 
of  Prague,  and  the  other  in  the  t^mUnrv  of  the 
abbot  of  Braunau.  The  Archbishop  of  Prague 
and  the  abbot  pulled  down  these  reformed 
churches,  and  when  the  Protestants  remonstrated 
they  were  told  it  was  the  king's  pleasure.  So 
Count  Thum  of  Bohemia  headed  a  deputation, 
which  went  to  the  royal  castle  of  Prague  to  lay 
their  gcrievance  before  the  king.  Being  admitted 
into  the  council  haU,  they  were  so  insolently 
received  that  they  threw  two  of  the  councillors 
and  the  king's  private  secretary  out  of  the 
windows  into  the  moat.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Delaware.  Though  the  State  was  first 
discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1609,  Lord  Ddaware, 
Governor  of  Virginia,  who  visited  it  the  foU6w- 
ing  year,  and  afterward  gave  name  to  it,  claiined 
it  on  benalf  of  England.  In  1637,  colonies  were 
planted  near  Wilmington  by  the  Swedish  East 
India  Company,  which  brought  on  a  oooMst 
with  the  Dutch  and  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Swedes  in  1665.  When  New  Netherlands  was 
conquered  by  the  English,  this  territory  wtot 
with  it.  William  Penn,  having  received  the 
Pennsylvania  grant,  secured,  also,  fhxn  the  Duke 
of  Yorik:  rights  over  Delaware  oy  patent,  and 
until  the  Hevdution  the  territoir^  was  governed 
imder  the  same  proprietsry.  In  1776,  the  people 
declared  themselves  an  independent  State,  and 
as  such  fought  in  the  Continental  ranks.  Dela- 
ware was  the  first  State  to  ratify  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  its  own  constitution,  a' 
in  1792,  stiu  forms  the  fundamental  lai 

I>elufire.    The  Deluge  was  threat 
year  of  t&  world  1536,  and  began  * 

1656,  and  continued  377  days,    (f 
viii).    The  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat, 

1657,  and  Noah  left  the  ark  December  18thj 
following.  The  year  corresponds  with  that  ot 
2348  B.  C.  The  following  are  the  epochs  of  the 
Deluge,  according  to  Dr.  Hales: 

B  C  B  C 

3246  Clinton,  ....  2482 
3170  Playfair, ,  .  .  .  2352 
3155  Usher  and  E.Bible,2348 


Septuagint, 
Jackson,  . 
Hales.  .  . 
Josepnus,  ....  3146 

Persian, 3103 

Hindoo, 3102 

Samaritan,    .    .    .  2998 
Howard, 


/ 


Marsham, 
Petavius, 
Strauchius, 
Hebrew,      .    . 
Vulgar  Jewish^ 


2344 
2329 
2293 
2288 
2104 


In  the  reign  of  Ogyges,  Kmg  of  Attica,^  1764 
B.  C,  a  deluge  so  inundated  Attica  that  it  lay 
waste  for  neaSy  200  years.  Bu£Fon  thinks  that 
the  Hebrew  and  Grecian  deluges  were  the  same, 
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and  jEicose  fxom  the  Atlantic  and  Bo^Mrtis  biuat- 
ing  into  the  Vailev  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly  is  placed 
1503  B.  C.  according  to  Eusebius.  It  was  often 
confounded  by  the  ancients  with  the  general 
flood  but  considered  to  be  merely  a  local  inun- 
dation occasioned  by  the  ov^rfiowing  of  the 
River  Pineus  whose  course  was  stopped  by  an 
earthquake  between  the  Mounts  Olympus  and 
Ossa.  Deucalion,  who  then  reigned  in  Thessaly, 
with  his  wife  Pyrrha  and  some  of  tiieir  subjects, 
are  stated  to  have  saved  themselves  by  climbing 
up  Mount  PamasBus. 

]>eiuiiark.  The  Kymri  were  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  ^andinavia  and  made 
themselves  formidable  to  the  Romans  100  years 
B.  C.  To  them  succeeded  the  Goths  who. 
under  their  mythical  leader,  Odin,  established 
their  rule  over  tbs  Scandinavian  lands.  Odin's 
son,  Skjold,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first 
ruler  of  Denmark;  but  the  little  that  is  known 
of  Danish  historv  in  these  remote  ages  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  country  was  split  up  into 
many  small  territories,  whose  inhabitants  lived 
by  piracy.  The  people  were  divided  into 
"bdnder'*  and  "Tr»lle,''  freemen  and  bondmen. 
The  former  busied  themselves  with  war  and 
"Vikingetog,"  or  piracy,  and  the  government 
of  the  land;  while  to  the  latter  were  left  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  tilling 
the  soil.  The  mission  of  Ansgarius  the  Apostle 
of  the  North  to  South  Jutland,  in  826,  when  he 
baptized  Harald  Klak,  one  of  the  Smaa  Kongar, 
or  the  Uttle  kings  of  Denmark,  was  the  means 
of  first  opening  the  Danish  territories  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  more  civilized  nations.  The 
ooimtry  was  soon  torn  by  civil  dissensions  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
faith.  Gorm  the  Old,  the  fir^t  authentic  King 
of  Denmark,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity, 
died  in  935,  after  having  subjugated  the  several 
territories  to  his  sway;  and,  although  his  death 
save  fresh  vigor  to  the  diffusion  of  the  new 
&th,  paganism  kept  its  ground  for  200  years 
longer,  and  numbered  among  its  adherents  many 
of  those  half-mythical  heroes,  whose  deeds  are 
celebrated  in  the  Eddas  and  the  Ksempeviser  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  success  that  attended  the 
piratical  incursions  of  the  Northmen  drew  them 
from  their  own  homes;  and,  while  Gorm's 
descendants,  Svend  and  Knud,  were  reigning  in 
England,  Denmark  was  left  a  prey  to  anarchy. 
On  the  extinction  of  Knud's  dynasty,  in  1042, 
his  sister^s  son,  Svend  Estrids^,  ascended  the 
throne.  Internal  dissensions  and  external  wars 
weakened  the  country,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
feudal  system  raised  up  a  powerful  nobility  and 
ground  down  the  once  free  people  to  a  condition 
of  o|)pressed  serfage.  Valdemar  1.,  by  the  help 
of  his  great  minister,  Axel  Uvide,  known  in 
history  as  Bishop  Absalon,  subjugated  the 
Wends  of  RQgen  and  Pomerania,  and  forced 
them,  in  1168,  to  renounce  the  faith  of  their 
god,  Svantevit,  and  accept  Christianity.  During 
the  time  of  Knud  VI.,  and  in  the  early  part  <m 
the  reign  of  Valdemar  II. —  sons  of  Valdemar  I. 
'^the  conquest  of  Denmark  extended  so  far 
into  German  and  Wendic  lands  that  the  Baltic 
was  little  more  than  an  inland  Danish  sea.  The 
jealousy  of  the  German  princes  and  the  treachery 


of  his  vassals  combined  to  rob  Valdemar  II.  oi 
these  brilliant  family  conquests.  His  death,  in 
1241,  was  followed  by  a  century  of  anarchy  and 
inglorious  decadence  of  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  during  which  the  kingdom  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  annihilation  imder  the  vicious 
rule  of  his  sons  and  grandsons.  Under  his 
great-grandson,  Valdemar  IV.,  the  last  of  the 
Estricben  line,  Denmark  made  a  quick  but 
transient  recovery  of  the  conquests  of  the  older 
Valdemars,  and  the  national  laws  were  collected 
into  a  well-digested,  comprehensive  code.  From 
his  death,  in  1375,  till  1412,  his  daughter,  the 
great  Margaret,  first  as  regent  for  her  only  and 
early  lost  son,  Olaf,  and  later  as  sole  monarch, 
ruled,  not  only  Denmark,  but,  in  course  of  time, 
also  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  such  consummate 
tact,  and  with  so  light  yet  firm  a  hand,  that,  for 
once  in  the  coiurse  of  their  history,  the  three 
rival  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  content  to 
act  in  harmony.  Margaret's  successor.  EriliL 
the  son  of  her  niece,  for  whose  sake  sne  had 
blended  the  three  sovereignties  into  one,  undid 
her  glorious  work  with  fatal  rapidity,  and  after 
an  i^orious  war  of  twenty-five  years  with  his 
vassak,  the  Counts-dukes  d  Schleswig-Holstein, 
he  lost  the  allegiance  and  the  crowns  <h  his  triple 
kingdom,  and  ended  his  disastrous  existence  in 
misery  and  obscurity.  After  the  short  reign  of 
his  nephew,  Christopher  of  Bavaria,  the  Danes, 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1448,  a^ain  exer- 
cised their  Ions-dormant  ri^t  of  election  to  the 
throne,  and  chose  for  theur  king  Christian  of 
Oldenburg,  a  descendant  of  the  old  roval  family 
through  his  maternal  ancestress,  Rikissay  the 
Kreat^anddau^ter  of  Valdemar  II.  Christian 
I.,  the  father  of  the  Oldenburg  line,  which  con- 
tinued imbroken  until  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  Frederick  VII.,  in  1863,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Schleswig-Hobtein  troubles 
which,  after  maturing  for  centuries,  have  ended 
in  our  own  day  in  dismembering  the  Danish 
monarchy.  The  insane  tyranny  of  the  other- 
wise able  and  enlightened  Christian  II.  cost  him 
his  throne.  Christian  III.,  in  whose  reign  the 
Reformation  was  established,  united  the  Schlea- 
wig-Holstein  duchies  in  perpetuity  to  the 
Crown  in  1533.  Frederick  II.,  who  increased 
the  embarrassments  connected  with  the  crown 
appanages,  by  making  additional  partitions  in 
favor  of  his  brother  (the  founder  of  the  Holstein- 
Sonderburg  family),  was  succeeded  by  Christian 
IV.,  1588,  who  was  the  ablest  of  Danish  rulers. 
His  liberal  policy  was,  however,  cramped  by  the 
nobles,  by  whose  supineness  Denmark  lost  all 
the  possessions  she  had  hitherto  retained  in 
Sweden.  The  national  abasement  which  fol- 
lowed led,  in  1660,  under  Christian's  son,  Fred- 
erick III.,  to  the  nsing  of  the  people  against  the 
nobles,  and  their  surrender  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  the  supreme  power.  For  the  next 
100  years  the  p)easantry  were  kept  in  serfage 
and  the  middle  classes  depressed.  The  abolition 
of  serfage  was  begun  by  Christian  VII.  in  1767; 
it  was  extended  to  the  duchies  in  1804.  The 
reign  of  Christian's  son,  Frederick  VI.,  brought 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Frederick  VII.  half  his  subjects  were  in 
open  rebellion  ag^nst  him.  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig  -  Holstein  -  Glucksborg  ascended   the 
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ibtMie  as  CliiiBUaa  IX.  in  1863  and  was  #uooee4ed 
by  hifl  Bon^  Frederick  VIII.  in  1906.  On  the 
death  of  Frederick  VIII.  in  1012,  Christian  X, 
became  king.  In  December^  1916.  the  sale  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies  to  the  Unitea  States  for  the 
ium  of  $25,000,000  was  approved  by  a  referen- 
dum vote. 

Deposed  Kings  of  England.    (1)  Be- 
fore Ae  Conquest:  Sigebert  of  Wessex,  A.  D,  755; 
Alcred  of  Northumbria,  774;   Ethelred  L,  779; 
Eardwulf    and    Ethel wulf,    857;     Edwy,   957; 
Etheh^  II.,  1013;  Hardicanute,  son  of  Canute, 
1037.     (2)  Since  the  Conquest:  Edward  II.,  1327; 
Richard  II.,  1399;  Henry  VI.,  1461;  James  II.. 
1688.    Euphemistically  called  his  "abdication/^ 
Charles  I.  was  not  only  deposed  but  tried  for 
treason  aj^inst  his  parlian^nt  and  beheaded; 
Charles  IL  was  not  exactly  deposed,  but  he  was 
kept  from  the  crown  during  the  Commonwealth. 
The  most  absolute  and  tyrannical  of  British 
tofterei^ns   have  been  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
dyBEsties.  but  Wales  and  Scotland  are  eminently 
democratic.    The  Stuarts  claimed  the  "rieht 
divine"  ol  kings,  but  James  I.  and  Charles  II. 
did  DO  honor  to  the  claim. 

Deposed  Kings  of  France.  Louis 
XVI.,  like  Charles  I.,  was  not  only  deposed  but 
executed,  1793;  Napoleon  I.  (emperor)  was  twice 
deposed,  1814,  1815:  Charles  X.  (1830).  like 
James  IL,  is  said  to  nave  ''abdicated":  Louis^ 
PYuUppe  (1848),  also  said  to  have  ''abdicated"; 
Napoleon  III.,  1870,  by  act  of  the  Corps  Legis- 
late following  his  surrender  at  Sedan. 

l>lotator   (dUc-taUiir).,    A   magistrate   ap- 
pointed in  times  of  exigency  and  peril,  and  in- 
vested with  extraordinary  powers.    Thev  acted 
18  generals-in-chief  of  the   army,   ana   could 
declare  war  or  make  peace  at  their  pleasure. 
Tliegr  were  ori^nally  selected  from  the  patrician 
order,  the  first  having  been  Titus  Laertius,  B.  C. 
SOL    In  B.  C.  356,  however,  the  ofHce  of  dio- 
tetor  was  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  and 
Marcius  RutUus,  one  of  that  class,  received  the 
^pointment.    For  400  years  this  office  was 
regarded    with    veneration,    imtil    SuUa   a^d 
Guar,  by  becoming  perpetual  dictators,  conr 
vertea  it  mto  an  en^iine  of  tyra,nny{  and  rendered 
the  very  name  odious.    Hence,  it  became  ex* 
tixiguished  by  decree  of  Mark  Antony,  B.  C.  44. 
directory.   The.    "Le  Directoire,"  the 
executive    of    the    Constitution    of    Year    III. 
(October  27,  1795— November  9,   1799).    The 
l^pislature  consisted  of  two  houses,  the  Council 
<HE2der8  and  the  Council  of  500.    The  number 
of  the  directors  was  five,  named  by  the  two 
councils,  and  they  were  elected  for  five  jrears, 
without  power  oI  rejection.    They  appointed 
the  ministers  and  les  g^n^raux-en-cheL    Abol- 
ished by  Napoleon  in  November,  1799. 

The  militaxy  glory  of  France  was  never  greater 
than  in  the  Directory.  It  had  for  its  com- 
manders, Bonaparte,  IC16ber,  Desaix,  Mass^na, 
and  Moreau. 

District  of  Columbia.  The  re^n  of 
the  Potomac  River  was  originally  a  &vorite 
camping  and  fishing  ground  of  several  Indian 
tribes  who  lived  in  its  vicinity,  and  was  called 
bnr  them  the  "River  of  Swans."  As- early  as 
1660  a  portion  of  the  tract  was  purchased  by 
an  H^ngiiQhnrum  named  Pope,  who  named  tbe 


whole  tract  Rome,  a  stream  running  throisb  it) 
the  Tiber,  and  the  principal  eminence,  oo  whidi 
the  capttol  now  stands,  Capitohne  Hill«  and 
signed  ail  his  letters  and  documents  "  The  Pope 
of  Rome."  Some  thirty  years  prior  to  this,  tne 
Potomac  had  been  explored  as  far  as  Little  FaUs^ 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  an  Indian  trader  named  William  Fleet,  with 
whom  Leonard  Calvert  treated^  1634.  The 
Colonial  Congress^,  for  a  number, 6f  years  follow-* 
ing  its  organization,  had  np  permanent  seat. 
The  session  of  1783  was  begun  in  Philadelphia, 
but,  being  disturbed  by  a  riotous  demand  oi  the 
soldiers  for  their  overdue  pay.  Congress  adr 
joumed  first  to  Prineeton,  thenee  to  Annapolis, 
and,  subsequently,  to  New  York.  The  question 
of  a  permanent  seat  of  government,  to  be  ei^ 
tirely  under  federal  autl^nty.  which  had  been 
broached  several  times,  was  tnen  considered  to 
be  urgent;  and  when  tne  proposed  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  beipg  drafted  (1787)  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  Art.  I,  Sea  8,  establishing  the  power 
of  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over 
such  a  district  as  might  subsequently  be  ceded 
to  the  government  by  particular  States  for  a 
seat  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States. 
As  soon  as  the  intention  of  Coneress  to  select  a 
site  was  known,  the  State  of  Maryland  ceded 
sixty  square  miles  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  State  of  Virginia  forty  square  miles  on  the 
other,  to  constitute  the  federal  district.  The 
site  of  the  national  capital  was  selected  in  1790. 
and  the  first  stone  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
the  District  of  Oolumbia  was  set  at  Jones's  Point, 
below  Alexandria,  April  15,  1791.  The  comr 
missioners  appointed  to  lay  out  the  district 
agreed  that  it  should  be  called  ^The  Territoi^if 
of  Columbia,"  and  the  federal  city  "The  City 
of  Washington.''  The  city  was  laid  out  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  Maior  L'Enfant, 
a  French  officer  and  engineer  wno  had  been 
wounded  at  Savannah,  and  who  was  one  of 
Washington's  favorite  officers*  Public  buildings 
were  erected,  and  official  possession  was  tak^ 
1800,  when  Congress  removed  from  Philadelohia 
and  began  holcung  its  sessions  there.    Suose* 

2uently,  the  whole  territory  was  styled  the 
district  of  Columbia,  in  memory  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  In  1846,  the  area  of  100  square 
miles  was  reduced  to  sixty-four  square  miles  by 
retrocession  to  Virginia  of  the  section  previously 
included  within  tl]S  bounds  of  that  State.  Pre* 
vious  to  1871,  legislative  power  was  exercised 
directly  by  (Congress.  An  act  adopted  that  yeaiC 
established  a  territorial  form  of  government, 
and  gave  the  citizens  representation  in  Congress 
for  the  first  time.  The  charters  of  Georgetown, 
incorporated  December  25,  1789,  and  Washing-* 
ton,  mcorporated  May  3,  1802^  were  repealed 
by  the  act,  though  both  were  allowed  to  bear 
the  name  of  "  city,"  and  the  corporations  pf  the 
cities  as  well  as  that  of  Washington  County^ 
were  merged  into  the  new  government.  Alex- 
ander R«  Shepherd  became  president  of  the 
Citizens'  Reform  Association,  1870,  vice-presi*f 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  under  tha 
new  government,  1871,  and  governor  of  the 
district,  1873.  In  1874,  the  tei^dtorial  governt 
ment  was  abolished,  and  since  then  all  the  publio 
affairs  of  the  district  have  been  managed  by  a 
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board  of  three  commissionerB  acting  direetly 
under  the  legislation  of  Conmss. 
Divine    Right   of  Kings,  Tlie.    A 

Seventeenth  Centiirv  dogma,  implying  the  be- 
lief that  kings  hold  their  office  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  are  the  earthly  representatives  of 
Deity.  So  they  are  in  a  theocracy  like  Judsa 
land  the  popedom.  The  dogma  was  sanctioned 
in  the  book  of  the  Canons  oiConvocation,  1604; 
but  in  the  Bill*  of  Rights,  1689,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  depose  the  monarch,  to  change  the 
order  of  succession,  and  to  confer  the  throne 
on  whom  they  think  proper  is  distinctly  set 
forth. 

Homlnican  RepubliOy  or  Santo 
I>onilngo*  A  state  formed  by  the  Spanish 
or  eastern  section  of  Hayti.  Spain,  in  1697,  sur- 
rendered to  France,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick, 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  retaining  the 
remainder  down  to  1795.  In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, however,  the  Spanish  portion  became 
nominally  French.  In  1814,  the  West  having 
vindicated  its  independence^  France  formally 
relinquished,  in  favor  of  Spam,  all  claim  to  the 
East.  In  1822,  the  colonv,  in  imitation  of  the 
continental  possessions,  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  mother-country,  to  link  itself,  more  or  less 
closely,  with  its  African  neighbors.  But  in  the 
year  1844  it  assumed  a  separate  standing  as 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  anarchy  of  which 
it  exchanged  in  1861  for  the  despotism  of  its 
former  masters.  In  1863,  it  again  revolted,  and 
Spain  gave  up  the  possession;  the  republic 
has  since  maintained  a  troubled  existence.  In 
1907.  a  tr^ty  between  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  the.  United  States  ^as  ratified,  under  which 
ihe  latter  will  collect  the  customs  revenues, 
kssist  the  Dominican  Government  to  maintain 
peace,  and  act  as  intermediary  between  the 
republic  and  its  foreign  creditors. 
'  l>orr  Rebellion.  In  1840,  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  were  the  only  States  that 
were  still  governed  by  their  colonial  charters. 
The  charter  of  the  latter  State,  imposing,  as  it 
did,  a  property  qualification  so  high  as  to  dis- 
franchise two-thirds  of  the  citizens,  was  ex- 
tremely unpopular.  A  proposition  of  Thomas 
W.  Dorr,  of  Providence,  to  extend  the  franchise 
was  voted  down.  Dorr  then  took  to  agitation, 
and  finall^r  a  convention  prepared  a  constitution 
^nd  submitted  it  to  a  popular  vote.  Its  sup- 
porters claimed  a  majontv  for  it,  which  its  op- 
Sonents,  known  as  the  law  and  order  party, 
enied.  Nevertheless,  in  1842,  the  constitution 
was  proclaimed  to  be  in  force.  An  election  was 
held  under  it,  only  the  suffrage  party  partici- 
pating. Dorr  was  elected  governor.  The  suf- 
frage legislature  assembled  at  Providence  with 
Thomas  W.  Dorr  as  governor;  the  charter 
legislature  at  Newport,  with  Samuel  W.  King 
as  governor.  After  transacting  some  business 
the  suffrage  legislature  adjourn^.  The  charter 
legislature  authorized  the  governor  to  take 
energetic  steps,  and  an  appeal  for  aid  was  made 
to  the  National  CJovemment.  The  suffragists 
attempted  armed  resistance,  but  were  dispersed. 
Dorr  fied,  but  soon  returned  and  gave  himself  up. 
He  was  convicted  of  high  treason  in  1844,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  was  par- 
doned in  1847,  and  in  1852  was  restored  to  his 


civil  rights.  Tlie  charter  party  soon  after  the 
rebellion  proposed  a  new  constitution,  largely 
extending  the  suffrage,  which  was  carried  and 
went  into  effect  in  May,  1843. 

DruldB.  The  priests  of  the  Celts  <A  Gaul 
and  Britain.  According  to  Julius  Cssar,  ther 
possessed  the  matest  authority  among  the  C^ 
tic  nations.  Thev  had  some  knowledge  of 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  etc.,  superin- 
tended the  affairs  of  religion  and  moralitv,  and 
performed  the  office  of  judges.  They  OBd  a 
common  superior,  who  was  elect<Ml  by  a  majority 
of  votes  from  their  own  number,  and  who  en- 
joyed his  dignity  for  life.  They  took  unusual 
care  to  fence  themselves  round  with  mvsteriee, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  cherished  doctrines 
unknown  to  the  common  pec^le;  but  that  they 
had  a  great  secret  philosophy  which  was  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition  is  very  unlikdy.  Ot 
their  rehgious  doctrines  little  is  known.  Human 
sacrifice  was  one  of  their  characteristic  rites,  the 
victims  being  usually  prisoners  of  war. 

liastern  Bniplre.  Commenced  under 
Valens,  A.  D.  864,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Constantino  XIII.,  the  last  Chiistiatt 
emperor,  in  1453.  Mahomet  II.  resolved  to 
dethrone  him  and  possess  himself  of  Constan- 
tinople; he  laid  siege  to  that  citv  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  took  it  by  assault  after  it  M 
held  out  fifty-eight  days.  The  unfortunate 
emperor,  seeing  the  Turkis  enter  bv  the  breaches, 
threw  himself  mto  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  cut  to  pieces;  the  children  of  the  imperial 
honse  were  massacred  by  the  soldiers,  and  the 
women  reserved  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  con* 
Queror;  and  thus  terminated  the  dynasty  of 
the  Constantlnes,  and  commenced  the  preeeht 
empire  of  Turkey,  May  29,  1458. 

tScuador*  After  the  conquest  of  the  Inea 
dominions,  the  Ein^om  of  Quito  was  made  a 
presidency  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  re* 
mained  under  Spanish  rule  from  1533  to  1822. 
In  1809i  it  revolted,  and  after  many  fruitlesB 
struggles  achieved  its  independence  by  the  battle 
of  Pichincha,^May  22,  1822.  The  territory  wa^ 
incorporated  into  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  on 
the  disruption  of  which,  in  1830,  it  became  an 
independent  republic  under  the  name  of  Ecuador. 
But  a  series  of  civil  wars  ensued,  lasting  almost 
without  intermission  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
From  1852  to  1858,  desultory  hostilities  existed 
with  Peru.  War  was  declared  against  New 
Granada,  November  20,  1863,  ancfthe  Ecua- 
dorian army  was  routed.  In  August,  1868,  a 
very  destructive  earthquake  occurred.  In  1869, 
Garcia  Moreno,  the  head  of  the  clerical  part^, 
overthrew  the  government.  He  was  aasassi-^ 
nated  in  1875,  and  Dr.  Antonio  Borrero,  the 
candidate  of  the  non-official  party,  was  elected 
president.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  a 
president  elected,  and  until  1884  the  repubUe 
enjoyed  a  reasonably  peaceable  government.  In 
1884,  another  constitution  was  formed,  which, 
with  modifications,  in  1887  and  1897,  has  since 
been  in  force. 

Bdlct  of  Nantes  (nHnU,  Fr.  n»nt).  This 
was  the  celebrated  edict  by  which  Henry  IV.  of 
France  granted  toleration  to  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects, in  1598.  ItwasTevokedbyLouisXIV..Octo« 
ber  24,  1685.     This  bad  and  unjust  pdiqr  loatto 
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ftaaoe  800,000  Protestants,  and  gave  to  Encdand 
(part  of  tMee)  50,000  industrious  artisans,  some 
toousands,  who  brought  with  them  the  art  of 
maouf  acturing  silka,  settled  in  Spitalfields,  where 
their  descendants  yet  remain:  others  planted 
themselves  in  Soho  and  St.  Giles's,  and  pursued 
the  art  of  making  crystal  glasses,  and  various 
fine  works  in  which  they  excelled;  among  these, 
jewelry,  then,  little  imderstood  in  England. 

^STPt*     The    Egyptians  are   Uie   earliest 

peopk  known  to  us  as  a  nation.    When  Abrsr 

nam  entered  the  Delta  from  Canaan,  they  had 

been  long  enjoying  the  advanta^^es,  of.  a  settled 

mvemment.    They  had  built  cities,  invented 

mero^yphio   signs,   and   improved   them   into 

Bvllabic  writing,  and  almost  into  an  alphabet. 

they  had   invented  records,  and  wrote  their 

kin^  names  and  actions  on  the  massive  temples 

which  th^  raised.    The  arrangement  of  Egyp- 

tian  chrooolocy  is  still  a  mucn-disputed  point 

aouHigBt  scbo&s.    A  list  of  the  kin^  of  Egypt, 

amnged  in  thirty  dynasties,  was  given  by  die 

Priest  Manetho  (about  250  B.  C.),  and  this 

dfrisioB  is  still  used.    His  list,  however,  is  in  a 

very  corrupt  condition  and  his  metbod  is  not 

Btiictly  chronological.    Hence,  in  the  various 

sjrstems  of  chronology  adopted  by  Egyptolo- 

gists  the  dates  assigned  to  Mena  (or  Menes) 

varv  from  6702  to  2440  B.  C.    According  to 

ifadition,  Mena  formed  the  old  Empire  of  Egypt 

and  fouxided  its  cai>ital  Memphis.    The  Fourth 

Dynasty  is  diBti]u;ui8hed  as  toe  ''Pyramid  Dy- 

nastv."    Three  ofits  kings,  Khufu,  Khafra,  and 

Menkaura    (according    to   Herodotus,    Cheops, 

Chephnm,   and  Mymrinos),   built  the  largest 

rimids.  The  date  assigned  to  these  kings  in 
chronology  of  Lepsius  b  2800^2700*  About 
2400  the  government  of  the  empire  seems  to 
have  been  transferred  from  Memphis  to  Thebes, 
ud  with  the  beginning  of  Dvnasty  Twelve,  the 
I^an  line  was  firmly  estaBlishea.  The  chief 
ponces  of  this  dynasty  are  Amenemhat  L 
(2380),  who  seems  to  have  extended  the  power 
of  ^^y^i  over  a  part  of  Nubia;  Usurtasan  X., 
who  made  further  conquests  in  this  direction: 
and  Amenemhat  III.  (2179),  who  constructed 
Lake  Meri  (Mceris),  a  large  reservoir,  foi*  regUr 
litiDg  the  water  supply  of  the  Nile.  Abwt 
2100.  Ekypt  was  conc^uered  by  the  Hyksos,  or 
ahepnera  tangs,  who  mvaded  E^ypt  from  the 
east  and  estaolished  their  capital  at  Tanis 
(Zoan).  The  Theban  princes  seem,  however,  to 
have  preserved  a  state  of  semi-independence, 
and  at  last  a  revolt  commenced  which  ended 
by  the  shepherd  kings  being  completely  driven 
out  of  "Efy^i  by  King  Aahmes  (Arndsis)  of 
Thebes  (about  1600).  the  first  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynairty.  With  Aanmes  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  sbmpfaerd  kings  began  the  reigns  of  those 
great  llieban  kings  wm>  built  the  magnificent 
temples  and  palaces  at  Thebes.  The  kin^  of 
the  other  parts  of  E^pt  sank  to  the  rank  of 
Boverei^  priests.  Thutmes  (or  Thothmosis  11.) 
added  Memphis  to  his  dominions  by  his  marriage 
with  Queen  Nitocris.  Under  Thutmes  III.  and 
his  successors  there  were  successful  expeditions 
against  the  Syrians  and  the  EthiojHans.  Amen- 
botep  III.  set  up  his  two  eigantio  statues  in  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  one  of  which  the  Greeks^  called 
the  musical  statue  of  Memnon.    The 


sides  form  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty.  They  com* 
menoe  with  Hamses  I.,  who  seems  to  have  been 
of  Lower  Egyptian  extraction.  His  grandsoo^ 
the  great  Ramses  II.,  or  Se^ositris,  was  subces^ 
afi^tinst  the  neighboring  Arabs,  and  covered 
;^gypt  with  mw^ificent  buildings.  Jtamse^  Jli 
was  probably  the  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the 
Hebrows,  and  the  exodus  may  have  occurred 
tmder  his  successor,  Meneptah,  or  Merenptalju 
Under  the  later  Raiinessides  the  Egyptian  £m^ 
pire  began  to  decav.  A  new  dynasty,  Twentyr 
first,  came  to  the  thnme  with  lui^  Hirhor.  The 
seat  of  their  |x>wer  was  Tanis  m  the  Delta* 
During  this  period  a  great  number  of  foreigners, 
Libyans  as  well  as  Asiatics,  established  them* 
selves  in  Egypt.  About  961,  Sheshenk  I.,  the 
Shishak  of  the  Bible,,  of,  a  Shemite  family  from 
Bubastis,  established  a  new  dynasty  (Twenty-* 
second).  He  attempted  to  restore  E^;yptian 
rule  in  the  East,  and  conouered  and  plundered 
Jerusalem.  After  his  deatn.  Egvpt  was  torn  by 
civil  wars,  and  eventually  tne  Etniopians  under 
Shabak  (gabako)  conc)iiered  it  (Twenty-fifth 
Dynasty).  For  a  time  it  was  subject  alternately 
to  Ethiopian  a|id  Assyrian  princes,  but  in  the 
Seventh  Oentury  the  kings  of  Sais  once  more 
restored  its  independence  and  prosperity  to 
Egypt.  Psamethik  L  (Psammetichus)  warred 
successfully  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  King  Nekho 
(aiO-594)  defeated  Josiah,  Kine  of  Judah,  but 
bis  further  progress  was  checked  by  Nebuchad- 
nesaar.  His  sailors  circumnavigated  Africa^ 
UaU9ra  (the  Greek  Apries,  the  Hophrah  of  the 
Bible)  and  Aahmes  11.  (Greek  Amftsis)  followed., 
About  d23,  Gambyses,  King  of  Persia,  overran 
Egypt  and  made  it  a  Persianprovince.  Durii^ 
the  reign  of  Gambyses  the  E^ptians  sufiter^ 
much  oppression.  After  the  JPersian  defeat  at 
Marathon,  the  Egyptians  rose  and  recovered 
their  independence  for  a  i^ort  time,  but  were 
again  subdued,  and,  in  spite  of  two  otner  revolt^ 
^;ypt  remained  a  Persian  province  till  Persia 
itaelf  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,, 
B.  G.  332.  Egypt  no:w  became  a  Greek  state, 
mejxy  Greeks  having  been  already  settled  in  the 
countary,  and  the  Egyptians  were  treated  as  an^ 
inferior  race*  Alexandria  was  founded  as  the 
new  Gredc  capital.  On  Alexander's  death,  hia 
gelieml,  Ptolemy,  took  possession  of  the  throne 
and  became  the  first  of  a  Greek  Dynasty  that 
for  three  hundred  years  made  Ena>t  one  of  the 
chief  kingdoms  of  the  worid.  Tne  Ptolemies 
were  magnificent  patrons  of  letters  and  arta^ 
Theocritus,  Gallimachus,  Euclid  the  eeometri* 
cian,  the  astronomers  Eratosthenes  and  Aratus, 
etc.,  flourished  under  their  rule»  But  while  thoi 
Alexandrian  Greeks  managed  to  keep  down  the: 
native  Egyptians,  they  were  themssfves  sinking 
under  tt^  Romans.  Ptolemy  Auletes  went  to 
Rome  to  ask  help  against  his  subjects,  and  the 
famous  Gleopatra  maintained  her  power  only 
thrwi^  her  personal  influence  with  Julius  Gsesar 
and  Mark  Antony.  On  the  defeat  of  Mark 
Antony  by  Augustus,  B.  0.  30,  Egypt  became 
a  province  of  Rome.  It  was  still  a  Greek  state, 
and  Alexandria  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek 
learning  and  science.  On  the  spread  of  Ghris-s 
tianity  the  old  Eg^tian  doctrmes  lost  their 
sway.  Now  arose  in  Alexandria  the  GhristiaA 
catechetical  school,  which  produced  Clemens  and 
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Origen.  The  sects  of  Gnostics  united  astrology 
and  made  with  religion.  The  school  of  Alex- 
andrian Platonics  prefaced  Plotinus  and  Proelus. 
Monasteries  were  built  all  over  Egypt;  Christian 
monks  took  the  place  of  the  pagan  hermits,  and 
the  Bible  was  translated  into  Coptic. 

On  the  division  of  the  great  Roman  Empire 
(A.  D.  364),  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  into  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Empires,  Egypt  became  a 
province  of  the  latter,  and  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  in  barbarism  and  weakness.  It  was  con- 
quered in  640  A.  D.  by  the  Saracens  under  Caliph 
Omar.  As  a  province  of  the  caliphs  it  was  imder 
the  government  of  the  celebrated  Abbasides — 
Harun-ai-RaBhid  and  Al-Mamun — and  that  of 
the  heroic  Sultan  Saladin.  The  last  dynasty 
was,  however,  overthrown  by  the  Mamelukes 
(1250);  and  the  Mamelukes  in  their  turn  were 
conquered  by  the  Turks  (1516-17).  The  Mame- 
lukes made  repeated  attempts  to  cast  off  the 
Turidsh  yoke,  and  had  virtiialiy  done  so  by  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  French  con- 
quered Egypt  and  held  it  till  1801,  when  they 
were  driven  out  by  the  British. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  a  TurkifAi 
force  imder  Mehemet  Ali  Bey  tcK>k  possession  of 
the  country.  Mehemet  Ali  was  made  pasha,  and 
administered  the  country  vigorously,  greatly 
extending  the  Egyptian  territories.  At  length 
he  broke  with  the  Porto,  and  after  gaining  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Ottoman  troops  in 
Syria,  ip  1839,  he  was  acknowledged  by  the 
sultan  as  viceroy  of  Egypt^  with  the  ri^t  of 
succession.  Mehemet  Ali  died  in  1849^  having- 
survived  his  son  Ibrahim,  who  died  m  1848. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Abbas,  who^ 
dying  in  1854,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle, 
Sfiid,  son  of  Mehemet.  Under  his  rule  railways 
were  opened,  and  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  canal 
commenced.  After  S&id's  death,  Ismafl  Pasha, 
a  grandson  of  Mehemet  Ali,  obtained  the  ^vem- 
ment  in  1863.  His  administration  was  vigorous 
but  extravagant,  and  brought  the  finances  of  the 
coimtry  into  disorder.  In  1866,  he  obtained  a 
firman  from  the  sultan,  granting  him  the  title 
of  khedive.  In  1879  he  was  forced  to  abdicate 
under  pressure  of  the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments, and  was  replaced  by  his  son,  Tewnk.  In 
1882  the  ^'national  party''  under  Arabi  Pasha 
revolted  and  forced  the  khedive  to  flee.  On  July 
11th,  a  British  fleet  bombarded  Alexandria  and 
restored  the  khedive,  and  at  Tel-el-Kebir  Arabi's 
forces  were  totally  crushed  on  September  13.  A 
rebellion  in  the  Sudan,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mohammed  Ahmed,  the  so-called  mahdi,  now 
gave  the  government  trouble.  In  1883  the 
mahdi's  forces  annihilated  an  Egyptian  force 
under  Hicks  Pasha  in  Kordofan.  Bntish  troops 
were  despatohed  to  Suakin  and  inflicted  two 
severe  defeats  on  the  mahdi's '  followers.  The 
British  cabinet  resolved  to  abandon  the  Sudan; 
General  Gordon  was  sent  to  eflfect  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  the  garrisons  (1884).  However, 
the  mahdi's  forces  were  strong  enough  to  shut 
the  general  up  in  Khartoum  for  nearly  a  year. 
He  perished  (January,  1885)  before  the  relief 
expedition  could  reach  him.  Since  then  Anglo- 
EJnrptian  troops  have  reoccupied  it.  Prince 
Abbas  succeedew  as  khedive  in  1892-^he  British 
Still  retaining  contW>l.  The  predominant  position 


of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt  was  formally  recog- 
nised by  France  under  the  Anglo-Frcaicn  agree- 
ment of  1904. 

As  a  consequence  of  Great  Britam's  participa- 
tion in  the  war  of  the  nations,  Egypt  was  declared 
a  British  protectorate,  Dec.  17,  1914.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing day  Abbas  II  was  deposed.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hussein  Kemal,  with  the  title  of  sultan. 

£1  Caney  (drcd'^nH),  a  fortified  town  of 
Ouba,  on  the  main  road,  four  miles  northeast 
of  Santiago.  During  the  Spanish-American 
war  it  was  the  scene  of  a  decide  American  vic- 
tory. At  6  A.  M.  on  July  1,  1898,  Captain  Cap- 
ron's  battery  of  four  guns  opened  fire  on  EI 
Caney  from  an  elevation  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant.  The  guns  were  not  heavy  enough  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  works,  and  at  ei^t  o^ock 
General  Lawton's  infantiy  of  Chaffee^s  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  7th,  12th,  and  17Ui  Unitea 
States  Infantry,  assaulted  and  captured  the  Mil 
with  many  prisoners.  In  1901  the  United  States 
Government  purchased  the  battlefield  and  ap- 
proaches for  a  public  reservation. 

Eilectors,  The,  or  Kurfiirsts,  of 
G^ermany,  German  princes  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  disposing  of  the  imperial  crown, 
ranked  next  the  emperor,  and  were  originally 
six  in  number,  but  grew  to  eight,  and  finally 
nine;  three  were  ecclesiastical  —  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  and 
three  secular — the  Electors  of  Saxony,  the 
Palatinate,  and  Bohemia,  to  which  were  added 
at  successive  periods  the  Electors  of  Brand^i- 
burg,  of  Bavaria,  and  Hanover. 

Btnanclpaaon  Proolatnation,  a 
proclamation  providing  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  certain  parts  of  the  Confederate 
States,  issued  as  a  war  measure  by  President 
Lincoln,  January  1, 1863.  The  number  of  slaves 
emancipated  by  this  proclamation  was,  taking 
the  census  of  1860  as  a  basis,  as  follows: 

Alabama, 435,060 

Arkansas, 111,115 

Florida, 61,746 

Georgia, 462,108 

Louisiana, 247,715 

Mississippi, 436,631 

North  Carolina, 331,069 

South  Carolina 402,046 

Texas, 182,566 

Virginia, 450,000 

Total, 3,120,516 

The  number  of  slaves  not  affected  by  its  pn>- 
visions  was  about  832,000.  The  full  text  of  the 
proclamation  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  on  the  twenty-second  d»y  of  September,  one 
thousand  eiirht  hundred  and  sntty-two.  a  proclamation' 
was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  oon* 
taining,  among  other  things,  the  following,  to-wtt: 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  aU 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  designated 
pnrt  of  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  be  in  rebelUoa 
against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforth  and 
forever  free,  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  military  and  naral  oflleers 
thereof,  will  recognise  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such 
persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  per- 
sons, or  any  of  them,  in  any  ^orts  they  may  make  for 
their  aotual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January 
aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  States  ana 
parte  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  shall 
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b«  ill  rriMlUoB  adOMt  tlw  UiiHad  StotM,  And  the  fiMt 
thai  any  Stat*,  or  the  people  thereof,  ehAll,  on  thftt  day, 
be,  in  spod  faith,  r^reeeated  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Btatee^  by  members  ehoeen  thereto  at  elections 
wherein  a  maiority  of  the  quahfied  Toters  of  such  State 
ahall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong 
oountervaiUng  testimony  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  State  and  the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  bsr  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
Statee  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the 
authority  and  Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said 
reb*Miorij  f^I  on  trii^  hmt  dfty  of  Januai-y»  in  tbt  year  of 
our  bora  Qtie  thouivnd  eight  humired  and  sixty -three, 
nad  in  aocordiiiee  *vith  my  purpose  i^o  to  do,  pubJioly 

SroelLftim  for  the  full  period  of  one  hundfed  days  frtim  the 
ay  of  tbft  firflt  abov-e-tmrntioned  order ►  and  di?^i^nAte, 
aa  the  Stufeea  and  p^rta  of  St&tes  whcnfin  the  p«(>ple 
thareof  respeelively  are  thk  lUy  in  reb^hon  Againet  the 
United  State*,  the  followiriE,  to- wit:  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Louisiana  (e*cept  the  pafieh«i  of  8t^  Barnard,  Flaqiie- 
mincs.  Jef!«r§on,  Hi,  Jotm^  St.  Chart Vt  St,  Jamea,  Aflcmk- 
akm,  A«umption,  Tcrre  Bonne.  I^fourehe^  Si.  Alary, 
St-  Mftftin,  and  Orleanfl,  includinK  the  City  of  New 
Orteant),  JSIittiasippi,  Aljinsrtm,  Florida.  Georgia,  South 
OaroUna,  Horth  Carolina,  a  ad  Vireinui  (rxcoDl  th#  forty- 
oicht  counties  desi^Eiatcd  cia  Wc^t  Virginia,  and  al^n  the 
«auiitlH  o!  Berkeley.  A  ceo  mac,  Northampton.  Elizab^^th 
City.  York.  Princtaa  Anne,  and  Norfolk^  infMUclini^  the 
mties  of  Knrfnlk  and  Porifliuouth).  and  which  cxt^eiited 
p&rta  are,  for  the  present,  liiii  precijeJly  as  if  thi«  p rot] ta- 
rnation were  nnt  ifisijf^i. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  th6  pUTpoae  afore- 
said, I  do  order  and  dedare  Otat  all  persoaa  held  aa 
■laves  within  said  designated  States  and  parte  of  States 
are,  and  henceforth  shall  be,  free;  and  that  the  Execu- 
tive Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  indnding  the 
miUtary  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize 
aad  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persona. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  u]^n  the  people  so  declared  to  be 
free  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  nnlees  in  necessary  self- 
defsnes,  and  1  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases, 
when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 
And  I  further  declare  and  make  known,  that  such  per- 
sons, of  suitable  condition,  will  be  received  into  the 
armed  aerviee  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts, 
positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels 
of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  ainoerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of 
joatioe,  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  upon  military 
necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind 
and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  SUtes  to  be  affixed. 

[L,  3.1    Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  aad  aixty^three,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 
By  the  Prendent  Abraham  Lincoln. 

WUJ.IA1C  H.  Sbward, 

8*cntafyof  State. 

Iinglaild«  The  history  of  England  proper 
begins  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  possession. 
On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  forces,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century  A.  D.,  the 
South  Britons,  ot  inhabitants  of  what  is  now 
called  England,  were  no  longer  able  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  their  ferocious  northern  neighbors, 
the  Scots  and  Piots.  They  applied  for  assistance 
to  Aetius,  but  the  Roman  general  was  too  much 
occupied  in  the  struggle  with  Attila  to  attend  to 
their  petition.  In  tneir  distress  they  appear  to 
have  sought  the  aid  of  the  Saxons;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Anglo-Saxon  narratives  three  ships, 
containing  1,600  men,  were  dispatched  to  tneir 
help  under  the  command  of  the  brothers  Heng- 
est  and  Horsa.  Vortigem,  a  duke  or  prince  of 
the  Britons,  assigned  them  the  isle  of  Thanet 
for  habitation,  and,  marching  against  the  north- 
em  foe,  they  obtained  a  comolete  victory.  The 
date  assigned  to  these  events  oy  the  later  An^lo- 
Saxon  chronicles  is  440  A.  D.,  the  narratives 
asserting  further  that  the  Saxons,  finding  the 


land  desirable,  turned  their  arms  againM  the 
Britons,  and,  reinforced  by  new  bands,  conquered 
first  Kent  and  ultimately  the  lai^r  part  of  the 
island.  Whatever  the  credibility  of  the  story 
of  Vortigem,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  Fifth  Century  the  occasional  Teutonic  ineui^ 
sions  gave  place  to  persistent  invasion  with  a 
view  to  settlement.  These  Teutonic  invaders 
were  Low  German  tribes  from  the  country  about 
the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the  three 
most  prominent  being  the  Angles,  the  Saxons, 
and  the  Jutes.  Of  these,  the  Jutes  were  the  first 
to  form  a  settlement,  taking  possession  of  part  of 
Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  etc. ;  but  the  larger  oon- 
ciuests  of  the  Saxons  in  the  south  and  the  Angles 
in  the  north  save  to  these  tribes  the  leading  plaoe 
in  the  kingdom.  The  struggle  continu^  150 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  whole 
southern  part  of  Britain,  with  the  exception  of 
Strathdyde,  Wales,  and  West  Wales  (Cornwall^, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  This 
conquered  territory  was  divided  among  a  number 
of  small  states  or  petty  chieftaincies,  seven  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  often  spoken 
oidMiha  Heptarchy.  These  were:  (1)  TheJBjinff* 
dom  of  Kent;  toimded  by  Heng^  in  455; 
ended  in  823.  (2)  Kingdcnn  of  South  Saxomv 
containing  Sussex  and  Surrey :  foimded  by  ElU 
in  477;  ended  in  680.  (3)  Kin^om  of  East 
Angles,  containing  Norfolk,  SuffoUc,  Cambridge, 
Ely  (^Isle  of);  founded  bv  Uffa  in  571  or  575; 
ended  in  702.  (4)  Kingdom  of  West  Saxona, 
containing  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts, 
Hants,  Berks,  and  part  of  Cornwall ;  founded  by 
Cedrio  510;  swallowed  up  the  rest  in  827.  (5) 
Kingdom  of  Northumbria,  oontaimne  York, 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland^  Northumr 
berland,  and  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth;  founded  by  Ida  547;  absorbed 
by  Wessex  in  827.  (6)  Kingdom  of  East  Saxons, 
containing  Essex,  Middlesex,  Hertford  (part); 
founded  by  Erchew  in  527;  ended  in  823.  (7) 
Kingdom  of  Mercia,  containing  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  Worcester,  Warwick,  I^cester,  Rut- 
land, Northampton,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  Bed* 
ford,  Buckingnam,  Oxford,  Stafford,  Deri^v, 
Salop,  Nottingham,  Chester,  Hertford  (part); 
founded  by  Cndda  about  584;  absorbed  by  Wee- 
sex  in  827.  Each  state  was,  in  its  turn,  annexed 
to  more  powerful  neighbors;  and  at  length,  in 
827,  Eg^bert,  by  his  valor  and  superior  capacity, 
united  m  bis  own  person  the  sovereignty  of  what 
had  formerly  been  seven  kingdoms,  and  the  whole 
came  to  be  called  England,  that  is  An^e-laad. 

While  this  work  of  conquest  and  of  mtertribal 
strife  had  been  in  pro|pness  towards  the  establisfah 
ment  of  a  united  kmgdom,  certain  important 
chanffes  had  occurred.  The  conquest  had  been 
the  slow  expulsion  of  a  Christian  race  by  a  purely 
heathen  race,  and  the  coimtry  had  returned  to 
something  of  its  old  isolation  with  regaid  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  But  before  the  close  of  the  Sixth 
Century  Christianity  had  secured  a  footing  in  the 
southeast  of  the  islcmd.  Ethelbert,  kinff  of 
Kent  and  suzerain  over  the  kingdoms  souta  Of 
the  Humber,  married  a  Christian  wife,  Bertha^ 
daughter  of  Charibert  of  Soissons,  and  this  event 
indirectly  led  to  the  coming  of  St.  Augufltinek 
The  conversion  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  East  Asglia 
was  followed  by  that  of  Northumberland  «md 
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tbdn  by  that  of  Morda,  of  Wessex,  6i  Sussex, 
ftod  lastly  of  Wight,  the  contest  between  the 
two  religions  being  at  its  hei^  in  the  Seventh 
C^tury.  The  legal  and  political  changes  imme- 
diately consequent  upon  the  adoption  of  Christi- 
anity were  not  great,  but  there  resulted  a  more 
intimate  relation  with  Eimpe  and  the  older 
civilizations,  the  introduction  of  new  learning 
and  cukure,  ^e  formation  of  a  written  liter- 
ature, and  the  fusion  of  the  tribes  and  petty 
khigooms  into  a  closer  and  more  lasting  unity 
than  that  which  could  have  been  otiberwise 
Secured. 

The  kingdom,  however,  was  still  kept  in  a 
state  of  disturbance  by  the  attacks  of  the  Danes, 
who  had  made  repeated  incursions  during  the 
whole  of  the  Saxon  period,  and  about  half  a 
century  after  the  unification  of  the  kingdom 
became  fw  the  moment  masters  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Di^land.  But  the  genius  of  Alfred  the 
Great^  who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  871, 
speedily  reversed  matters  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Danes  at  Ethandune  (878).  Quthrum,  thdr 
king,  embraced  Christianity,  became  the  vassal 
of  the  Saxon  king,  and  retired  to  a  strip  of 
land  on  the  east  coast  including  Northum- 
bria  and  called  the  Danelagh.  Tne  two  im- 
mediate successors  of  Alfred.  Edward  (901-* 
925)  and  Athdstan  (925-940),  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  Alfred,  both  vigorous  and  able  rulers,  had 
each  in  turn  to  direct  his  arms  against  these  set* 
tiers  of  the  Danelagh.  The  reigns  of  the  next 
five  kings.  Edmund,  Edred,  Edwy,  Ekigar,  and 
Edward  tne  Mart3rr,  are  chiefiv  remarkiEible  on 
account  of  the  conspicuous  place  occupied  in 
them  by  Dunstan,  who  was  counsellor  to  Ed- 
mund, minister  of  Edred,  treasurer  under  Edwy, 
and  supreme  during  the  reigns  of  Edgar  and  ms 
successor.  It  was  possiblv  due  to  his  policy 
that  from  the  time  of  Athelstan  till  after  the 
death  of  Edwaixi  the  Martyr  (978  or  979)  the 
country  had  comparative  rest  from  the  Danes. 
During  the  Tenth  Century  many  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  Teutomc  constitution.  Feu- 
dalism was  already  taking  root;  the  kii^s 
authority  had  increased;  the  folkland  was  being 
taken  over  as  the  king's  personal  property;  the 
nobles  by  birth,  or  ealdormen,  were  becoming  of 
less  importance  in  administration  than  the  nobil- 
ity of  thegns,  the  officers  of  the  king's  court. 
Ethelred  (978-1016),  who  succeeded  Edward, 
was  a  minor,  the  government  was  feebly  con- 
ducted, and  no  united  action  being  taken  against 
the  Danes,  their  incursions  became  more  frequent 
and  destructive.  Animosities  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Danes  who  had  settled  among  them 
became  daily  more  violent,  and  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  latter  took  place  in  1002.  The  fol- 
towing  year  Sweyn  invaded  the  kingdom  with  a 
powerful  army  and  assumed  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. Ethelred  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Normandy;  and  though  he  afterwards  re- 
turned, he  f oimd  in  Canute  an  adversanr  no  less 
formidable  than  Sweyn.  Etheh-ed  left  his  king- 
dom in  1016  to  his  son  Edmund,  who  displayed 
great  valor^  but  was  compdlea  to  divide  his 
Kingdom  with  Canute;  and  when  he  was  aasas- 
sinolod  in  1017,  the  Danes  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole. 

Canute  (Knut),  who  espoused  the  widow  of 


Ethehred,  that  he  might  reconcile  his  new  sub- 
jects, obtained  the  name  of  Oreat,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  personal  Qualities,  but  from  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  being  master  oi  Den- 
mark and  Norway  as  well  as  England.  In  1035 
he  died,  and  in  England  was  followed  by  two 
other  Danish  kings,  Harold  and  ELardicanute, 
whose  joint  reigns  lasted  till  1042,  after  which 
the  English  line  was  again  restored  in  the  person 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Edward  was  a  weak 
prince,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  had 
far  less  real  power  than  his  brother-in-law  Har- 
old, son  of  the  great  earl  Godwin.  On  Edward's 
death  in  1066  Harold  accordingly  obtained  the 
crown.  He  foimd,  however^  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent in  the  second-eousin  of  Edward,  William  of 
Normandy,  who  instigated  the  Danes  to  invade 
the  northern  coimties,  while  he,  with  60^000  men, 
landed  in  the  south.  Harold  vanquished  the 
Danes,  and  hastening  southward  met  the  Nor- 
mans near  Hastings,  at  Senlac,  afterwards  called 
Battle.  Harold  ana  his  two  brothers  fell  (Octo- 
ber 14,1066),  and  William  (1066-^87)  immediately 
claimed  the  government  as  lawful  King  of 
England,  being  subsequently  known  as  William 
I.,  the  Conqueror.  For  some  time  he  conducted 
the  govemm^it  with  great  moderation;  but 
being  obliged  to  reward  those  who  had  assisted 
him,  he  b^towed  the  chief  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  Normans,  and  divided  among  them 
a  great  part  of  the  coimtry.  The  revolts  of  the 
native  English  which  followed  were  quickly 
crushed,  continental  feudalism  in  a  modified 
form  was  established,  and  the  English  Church 
reorganized  imder  Lanfranc  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterburv. 

At  his  death,  in  1087^  William  II.,  commonlv 
known  by  the  name  of  Rufus,  the  conqueror's 
second  son,  detained  the  crown,  Robert,  the 
eldest  son.  receiving  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 
In  1100,  when  Willit^n  II.  was  accidentally  killed 
in  the  New  Forest,  Robert  was  again  cheated 
of  his  throne  by  ids  younger  brother  Henry 
(Henry  I.),  who  m  llOo  even  wrested  from  him 
the  duchv  of  Normandy.  Henrys  power  being 
secured,  he  entered  into  a  difi^te  with  Anselm 
the  primate,  and  with  the  pope,  concerning  the 
right  of  granting  investure  to  the  clergy.  He 
supported  his  quarrel  with  firmness,  and  brought 
it  to  a  not  unfavorable  issue.  His  reign  was 
also  marked  by  the  suppression  of  the  greater 
Norman  nobles  in  England,  whose  power  (like 
that  of  many  continental  feudatories)  threatened 
to  overshadow  that  of  the  king,  and  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  class  of  lesser  nobles,  fn  1135  he 
died  in  Normandy,  leaving  behind  him  only  a 
daughter,  Matilda. 

By  the  will  of  Henry  I.  his  daughter  Haud  or 
Matilda,  wife  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  C)ount  of 
Anjou,  and  frequently  styled  the  Empress 
Matilda,  because  Bhe  had  first  been  married  to 
Henry  v..  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  declared 
his  successor.  But  Stephen,  son  of  the  Count  of 
Blois,  and  of  Adela,  daughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  raised  an  army  in  Normandy,  landed 
in  England,  and  declared  himself  king.  After 
years  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed  an  amicable 
arrang^nent  was  brought  about,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Stephm  should  continue  to 
reign  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but  that 
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he  Aould  be  mooeeded  by  Henry,  mm  of  MatEda 
and  the  Count  o£  Anjou.  Stephen  died  in  1154, 
ftnd  Henirjr  Plantagenet  ascended  the  throne 
with  the  title  of  Heniy  II.,  being  the  first  of  the 
Plantagenet  or  Angevin  kings.  A  laiger  domin- 
ion was  united  under  his  sway  than  had  been 
held  by  any  previous  sovereiffn  of  EngUnd,  for 
at  the  tinse  when  he  became  King  of  England  he 
vaa  already  in  the  possession  of  Anjou,  Nor- 
mandyt  and  Aquitaine. 

Hen^  II.  found  far  less  difi&culty  in  restrain- 
ing the  lioense  of  his  barons  than  in  abridging 
t£  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  dergyi   who 
ilaimitd  exemption  not  only  from  the  taxes  of 
tbe  state»  but  also  from  its  penal  enactments, 
and  who  were  supported  in  their  demands  by  the 
piimate  Becket.   The  king's  wishes  were  formu- 
lated in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (1164), 
which  were  &rst  accepted  and  then  repudiated 
by  the  pnmate.    The  assassination  of  Beoket, 
however,  placed  the  long  at.  a  disadvantage  in 
the  Btrugg^  ai^  after  his  conquest  of  Ireland 
(1171)  he  submitted  to  the  Church,  and  did  pen- 
ance at  Beoket'e  tomb.    Henry  was  the  &r8t  who 
placed  the  common  people  of  liUi^anri  in  a  situ- 
ation wlueh  led  to  their  having  a  share  in  the 
fovemment.    The  system  of  frank-pledge  was 
revived,  trial  by  jury  was  instituted  by  the  Assise 
d  Qaxendon,  and  the  Eyre  courts  were  made 
permanent  by  the  Assise  of  Nottingham.    To 
ouib  the  power  of  the  nobles  he  grsoited  charters 
lo  towns,  freeing  them  from  all  subjection  to  any 
but  himself,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Older  in  society. 

Bichard  L,  caUed  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  in  1189 
wcoeeded  to  his  father,  Henrv  II.,  spent,  most  of 
his  reipi  away  from  England.  Having  gone  to 
Palestine  to  join  in  the  third  crusade  he  proved 
himsdlaa  intrepid  soldier.  Returning  homewards 
indiBguise  through  Oennany,  he  was  made  pris- 
floer  by  Leop(^d,  duke  of  Austria,  but  was  ran- 
mned  Dy  his  subjects.  In  the  meantime  John, 
his  brother,  had  aspired  to  the  crown,  and  hoped, 
hy  the  assistance  of  the  French,  to  exclude  fiuoh- 
era  from  his  right.  Richard's  presence  for  a 
time  restored  matters  to  some  appearance  of 
order;  but  having  undertaken  an  expedition 
Maiost  France,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  at 
tCe  siege  of  Chalons,  in  1199. 

iohn  was  at  once  recog^niaed  as  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  secured  possession  of  Normandy;  but 
At^QU,  Maine,  ana  Touraine  acknowledged  the 
daim  of  Arthur,  son  of  Goeffrey,  second  son  of 
Hexunr  11.  On  the  death  of  Arthur,  while  in 
John  s  power,  these  four  French  provinces  were 
aA  oAoe  lost  to  En^and.  John's  opposition  to 
the  pope  in  electing  a  successor  to  the  bee  of  Can- 
terbury in  1205  led  to  the  kingdom  bein^  placed 
under  an  interdict;  and  the  nation  bemg  in  a 
disturbed  condition,  he  was  at  last  compeUed  to 
receive  Stephen  Langton  as  archbishop,  and  to 
accept  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  papacrjr  (1213). 
fiUs  exactions  and  misgovemment  naa  equally 
embroiled  him  with  the  nobles.  In  1213  they 
refused  to  follow  him  to  France,  and  on  his  return, 
defeated,  they  at  once  took  measures  to  secure 
their  own  privilegee  and  abridge  the  preroffatives 
(A  the  crown.  Sang  and  barons  met  at  Runny- 
inede»  and  on  June  16,  1215,  the  Great  Cliarter 
Ofaigna  Gharta)  was  signed.   It  was  speedily  de- 


clared miD  and  void  by  the  pope,  and  war  bvoke 
out  between  John  and  the  barons,  who  were  aided 
by  the  French  long.  In  1216,  however,  John 
died,  and  his  turbulent  reign  was  succeeded  by 
the  almost  equally  turbulent  reign  of  Henry  IIL 

During  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  the  abilities  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
was  recent  until  1219,  retained  the  kingdom  in 
tranquillity;  but  when,  in  1227,  Heniy  assumed 
the  reins  of  government  he  showed  himself 
incapable  of  managing  them.^  The  Charter  was 
three  times  reissuea  in  a  modified  form,  and  new 
privileiges  were  added  to  it,  but  the  king  took  no 
pains  to  observe  ite  provisions.  The  struggle, 
long  maintained  in  the  great  oouncH  (hencefor- 
ward called  Parliament)  over  money  grants  and 
other  grievances  reached  an  acute  stage  in  1263, 
when  civil  war  broke  out.  Simon  de  Montfort 
who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  house  of 
Commons  by  summoning  representatives  of  the 
shire  communities  to  the  Mad  Paiilament  of 
1258,  had  by  this  time  engrossed  the  sole  power. 
He  defeated  the  king  and  his  son  Edward  at 
Lewee  in  1264.  and  in  his  famous  parliament  of 
1265  still  further  widened  the  privileges  of  the 
people  by  summoning  to  it  burgesses  as  well  as 
knights  of  the  shire.  The  escape  of  Prince 
Edward,  however,  was  followed  by  the  battle  of 
Evesham  (1265),  at  which  Earl  Simon  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  and  the  rest  of  the  reign  was 
undisturbed. 

Gn  the  death  of  Heniy  HI.,  in  1272,  Edward  L 
succeeded  without  opposition.  From  1276  to 
1234  he  was  largely  occupied  in  the  conquest  and 
axmexation  of  Wales,  which  had  become  practi^ 
cally  independent  during  the  barons'  wars.  In 
1292  Balliol,  whom  Edward  had  decided  to  be 
rightful  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  did  honu^p 
for  the  fief  to  the  English  king;  but  when,  m 
1294,  war  broke  out  with  France,  Scotland  also 
declared  war.  The  Scots  were  defeated  at  Dun- 
bar (1296),  and  the  country  placed  under  an  Eng- 
lish regent;  but  the  revolt  under  Wallace  (1297) 
was  f ollpwed  by  that  of  Bruce  (1306),  and  the 
Scots  remained  unsubdued.  The  reign  of 
Edward  was  distinguished  by  many  legal  and  leg- 
islative reforms,  such  as  the  separation  of  the 
old  kind's  court  into  the  Ck>urt  of  Exchequer, 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  the  passage  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain, 
etc.  In  1295  thB  first  perfect  parliament  was 
summoned,  the  clergy  and  barons  by  special 
writ,  the  commons  by  writ  to  the  sheriffs  direct- 
ing the  election  of  two  knights  from  each  shire, 
two  citisens  from  each  city,  two  burghers  from 
each  borough.  Two  years  later  the  unposition 
of  taxation  without  consent  of  parliament  was 
forbidden  bya  special  act  (De  Tsulagio  non  (>on- 
cedendo).  The  great  aim  of  Edwani,  however, 
to  include  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  one 
kingdom  proved  a  failure,  and  he  died  in  1307 
marching  against  Robert  Bruce. 

The  reign  of  his  son,  Edward  II.,  was  imfor- 
tunate  to  himself  and  to  his  kingdom.  He  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  cany  out  his  father's  last  and 
earnest  request  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Scot- 
land, but  the  Ekiglish  were  almost  constantly 
unfortunate;  and  at  length,  at  Bannockbum 
(1314),  they  received  a  ddfeat  from  Robert 
Bruce  which  ensured  the  independence  of  Scot- 
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bmd.  The  king  soon  proved  incapable  of  regu- 
lating the  lawless  conduct  of  his  barons;  and 
his  wife,  a  woman  of  bold,  intriguing  disposition, 
joined  in  the  confederacy  against  him,  which 
resulted  in  his  imprisonment  and  death  in  1327. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  as  brilliant  as 
that  of  his  father  had  been  the  reverse.  The 
main  projects  of  the  third  Edward  were  directed 
against  France,  the  crown  of  which  he  claimed 
in  1328  in  virtue  of  his  mother,  the  daughter 
of  IQng  Philip.  The  victory  won  by  Edward 
m.  at  Crecy  (1346),  the  capture  of  Calais 
(1347),  and  the  victory  of  Poitiers  (1356),  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  Peace  of  Br^tigny  in  1360,  by 
which  Edward  III.  received  all  the  west  of  France 
on  condition  of  renoimcing  his  claim  to  the 
French  throne.  Before  the  close  of  his  rei^, 
however,  these  advantages  were  all  lost  agam, 
save  a  few  principal  towns  on  the  coast. 

Edward  III.  was  succeeded  in  1377  by  his 
grandson  Richard  II.,  son  of  Edward  the  filack 
Prince.  The  people  of  England  now  began  to 
show,  though  in  a  turbulent  manner,  that  they 
had  acquired  just  notions  of  government.  In 
1380  an  unjust  and  oppressive  poll-tax  brought 
their  grievances  to  a  nead,  and  100,000  men 
under  Wat  Ty^^^,  marched  toward  London 
(1381).  Wat  Tyler  was  killed  while  conferring 
with  the  king,  and  the  prudence  and  courage  of 
Richard  app^eised  the  insurgents.  Despite  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  Richard  was  dencient  in 
the  vigor  necessaiy  to  curb  the  lawlessness  of 
the  nobles.  In  1398  he  banished  his  cousin, 
Henry  Bolingbroke:  and  on  the  death  of  the  lat- 
tor's  father,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  unjustly  ap- 
propriated his  cousin's  patrimony.  To  avenge 
the  injustice  Bolingbroke  landed  in  England 
during  the  king's  absence  in  Ireland,  and  at  the 
head  of  60,000  malcontents  comi)elied  Richard 
to  surrender.  He  was  confined  in  the  Tower, 
and  despite  the  superior  claims  of  Edmund  Morti- 
mer, Earl  of  March,  Henry  was  appointed  kixig 
(1399),  the  first  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
Richflj'd  was,  in  all  probability,  murdered  early 
in  1400. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
now  Heniy  IV.,  acquired  the  crown  rendered  his 
reign  extremely  turbulent,  but  the  \'igor  of 
his  administration  quelled  every  insurrection. 
The  most  important — that  of  the  Percies  of 
Northumberland,  Owen  Glendower,  and  Douglas 
of  Scotland— was  crushed  by  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury (1403).  During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the 
clergy*  of  England  first  began  the  practice  of 
bummg  heretics  under  the  act  de  hcereHco  coin» 
hurendOf  passed  in  the  second  jrear  of  his  reign. 
The  act  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  Lollards, 
as  the  followers  of  Wickliffe  now  came  to  be 
called.  Henry  died  in  1413,  leaving  his  crown 
to  his  son,  Henry  V.,  who  revived  the  claim  of 
Edward  III.  to  the  throne  of  France  in  1416, 
and  invaded  that  country  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men.  The  disjointed  councils  of  the  French 
rendered  their  country  an  easy  prey ;  the  victory 
of  Agincourt  was  gained  in  1415 ;  and  after  a  sec- 
ond campaign  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Troyes 
in  1420,  oy  whicn  Henry  received  the  hand  of 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Charfes  VI.,  was  ap* 
pointed  regent  of  France  during  the  reien  of  his 
tather-in-iaw,  and  declared  heir  to  his  throne  on 


his  death.  The  two  kings,  however,  died  wit^ifn 
a  few  weeks  of  each  other  in  14^,  and  the  infant 
son  of  Henry  thus  became  King  of  England  (as 
Henry  VI.)  and  France  at  tne  age  of  nine 
months. 

England  dining  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  waa 
subjected,  in  the  first  place,  to  all  the  confusion 
incident  to  a  lone  minority,  and  afterwards  to 
an  the  misery  of  a  civil  war.  Henry  allowed 
himself  to  be  manaeed  by  anyone  who  had  the 
courage  to  assume  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  and 
the  influence  of  his  wife,  Maigaret  of  Anjou,  a 
woman  of  uncommon  capacity,  was  of  no  advan- 
tage either  to  himself  or  the  realm.  In  France 
(1422-1453)  the  Enelish  forces  lost  ground,  and 
were  finally  expelled  by  the  celebrated  Joan  of 
Arc,  Calais  alone  being  retained.  The  rebellion 
of  Jack  Cade  in  1450  was  suppress^,  <hfy  U>  be 
succeeded  by  more  serious  trouble,  m  that 
year  Richard,  duke  of  York,  the  father  of  Edward, 
afterwards  Edward  IV.,  De^;an  to  advance  his 
pretentions  to  the  throne  which  had  been  so  long 
usurped  by  the  house  of  Lancaster.  His  claim 
was  founded  on  his  descent  from  the  third  son  of 
Edward  III.,  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was 
his  great-great-grandfather  on  the  mother's  side, 
while  Henry  was  the  great-grandson  on  Uie  fa- 
ther's side  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  Richard  of  YoA 
wka  also  grandson  on  the  father's  side  of  Edboaund, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  III.  The  wars  which  result- 
ed, called  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  from  the  f&d 
that  a  red  rose  was  the  badge  of  the  house  d 
Lancaster  and  a  white  one  tl^t  ef  the  house  ef 
York,  lasted  for  thirty  years,  from  the  first  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  May  22,  1456,  to  the  batUe  of 
Bosworth,  August  22,  1485.  Henry  VI.  was 
twice  driven  from  the  throne  (in  1461  and  1471) 
by  Edward  of  York,  whose  father  had  previously 
been  killed  in  battle  in  1460.  Edwara  of  York 
reigned  as  Edward  IV.  from  1461  till  his  death  in 
14S3,  with  a  brief  interval  in  1471:  and  was 
succeeded  by  two  other  sovereigns  of  tne  house  of 
York,  first  his  son  Edward  V7,  who  reigned  f«f 
eleven  weeks  in  1483*  and  then  by  his  brother 
Richard  III.,  who  reifned  from  1483  tin  1485, 
when  he  was  defeated  and  slain  on  Bosworth 
field  by  Henry  Tudor,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
who  then  became  Henry  VII. 

Henry  VII.  was  at  this  time  the  representative 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  in  order  at  once  to 
strengthen  his  own  title,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
rivalry  between  the  houses  of  York  and  La&« 
caster,  he  married,  in  1486,  Eliaabeth,  the  sister 
of  Edward  V.  and  heiress  of  the  house  of  York. 
His  reign  was  disturiaed  by  insurrections  attend- 
ing the  impostures  of  Lambert  Simnel  (1487), 
who  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  the  Duke  oif  Clar- 
ence, brother  of  Edward  IV.,  and  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  (1488),  who  affirmed  that  he  was  the 
Duke  of  York,  younger  brother  of  Edward  V. } 
but  neither  of  these  attained  any  magnitude. 
The  king's  worst  fault  was  the  avarice  which  led 
him  to  employ  in  schemes  of  extortion  such 
instruments  as  Empson  and  Dudley.  His  admin- 
istration throughout  did  much  to  increase  the 
royal  power  and  to  establidi  order  and  prosper- 
ity.    He  died  in  1509. 

The  authority  of  the  English  crown,  whieU 
had  been  so  much  extended  by  Hemy  VII^ 
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was  by  hb  Bon  Henry  VIII.  exerted  in  a  tyran- 
nical and  capricious  manner.  The  most  impor- 
tant event  of  the  reign  w£is  tmdoubtedly  the 
Reformation;  though  it  had  its  origin  rather 
in  Henry's  caprice  and  in  the  casual  situation 
of  his  private  affairs  than  in  his  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation  in  religion,  or  in  the 
aolidity  of  reasoning  employed  by  the  reformers. 
Benry  had  been  espoused  to  Catharine  of  Spain, 
who  was  first  married  to  his  elder  brother 
Arthur,  a  prince  who  died  young.  Henry  became 
di£w;usted  with  his  queen,  and  enamored  of  one 
of  ner  maids  of  honor,  Anne  BolQrn.  He  had 
recourse,  therefore,  to  the  pope  to  dissolve  a 
marriage  which  had  at  first  oeen  rendered  legal 
only  by  a  dispensation  from  the  pontiff ;  but 
tailing  m  his  desires  he  broke  away  entirely  from 
the  floly  See,  and  in  1534  got  himsdf  recog- 
nized by  act  of  parliament  as  the  head  of  the 
English  Church.  He  died  in  1547.  He  was 
married  six  times,  and  left  three  children,  each 
of  whom  reignod  in  turn.  These  were:  Mary, 
by  his  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon;  Elita- 
bethy  by  his  second  wife,  Anne  Boleyn;  and 
Edward,  by  his  third  wife,  Jane  Seymour.  Ed- 
ward, who  reigned  first,  with  the  title  of  Edward 
VL,  was  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  succession,  and  died  in  1553;  when  he  was 
only  sixteen.  His  short  reign,  or  rather  the 
reign  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  was  appointed  regent,  was  dis^ 
tinguif^ied  chiefly  by  tne  success  which  attended 
the  measures  of  tne  reformers,  who  acquired  great 
jMLTt  of  the  power  formerly  engrossed  by  the 
Catholics.  Iiie  intri^es  of  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  durmg  the  reign  of  Edward, 
caused  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  be  declared  his  suc- 
cessor; but  her  reign,  if  it  could  be  csdled  such, 
lasted  o^  a  few  days.  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIlI.,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  and 
Lady  Jane  Urey  and  her  nusband  were  both 
executed.  Mary,  a  zealous  Catholic,  seems  to 
have  wished  for  the  crown  chiefly  to  aid  in 
reestablishing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Polit- 
ical motives  had  induced  Philip  of  Spain  to 
accept  of  her  as  a  spouse;  but  she  could  never 
prevail  on  her  subjects  to  allow  him  any  share  of 
power.    She  died  m  1558. 

EUzabeth,  who  succeeded  her  sister  Mary, 
was  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  found 
little  difficulty  in  establishing  it  in  England. 
Having  concluded  peace  with  France  (1559), 
Elizabeth  set  herself  to  promote  the  confu- 
sion which  prevailed  iii  Scotland,  to  which 
her  cousin  Mary  had  returned  from  France  as 
gueen  in  1561.  In  this  she  was  so  far  succesa- 
fiil  that  Mary  placed  herself  in  her  power  (1568), 
and  fliter  many  years  imprisonment  was  ^nt  to 
the  scaffold  (1587).  As  the  most  powerful 
Protestant  nation,  and  as  a  rival  to  Spam  in  the 
New  World,  it  was  natural  that  England  Aould 
become  involved  in  difficulties  withtnat  countty. 
Tte  dispersion  of  the  Armada  by  the  English 
fleet  under  Howard,  Drake,  and  Hawkins  was 
the  most  brilliant  event  of  a  struggle  which 
abounded  in  minor  feats  of  valor.  In  Eliza- 
beth's reign  London  became  the  center  of  the 
world's  trade,  the  extension  of  British  com- 
mercial enterprise  being  coincident  with  the 
ruin  of  Antwerp  in  1585.    The  pariiament  was 


mcreased  by  the  creation  of  sixty-two  new  boiv 
oughs,  and  its  members  were  exempted  from 
arrest.  In  literature  not  less  tlum  m  polities 
and  in  commerce  the  same  full  life  displayed  it* 
self,  and  England  began  definitely  to  assume  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  her  from  the 
other  European  nations  of  to-day. 

To  Elizabeth  succeeded  (in  1603)  Jftmes  VL  of 
Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  son  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  and  Damley.  His  aooessioB  to  the 
crown  of  England  in  addition  to  that  of  Scotland 
did  much  to  unite  the  two  natk>n8,  thou|^  a 
certain  smoldering  animosity  still  lii^red.  His 
dissimulation,  however,  ended  in  his  satis^ing 
neither  of  the  oontendine  eoclesiastical  partie»-^ 
the  Puritans  or  the  Catnolios;  and  his  absurd 
insistance  on  liis  divine  right  made  his  reign  a 
continuous  struggle  between  the  prerogatt^^  of 
the  crown  and  the  freedom  of  the  people.  His 
extravagance  kept  him  in  constant  disputes 
with  the  pariiament,  who  would  not  nrani  him  the 
sums  he  demanded,  and  compelled  nim  to  resort 
to  monopolies,  loans,  benevolenceB,  and  other 
illegal  methods.  The  natk>ti  at  laroey  howiever, 
continued  to  pro^fper  through  the  whole  <rf  this 
inglorious  reign.  His  son,  CSmries  I.,  who  suc- 
ceed him  in  1625,  inherited  the  same  exalted 
ideas  of  royal  prerogative,  and  his  manriage  with 
a  CathoHc,  his  aH>itraTy  rule,  and  illegal  methods 
of  ralMng  money,  provoked  bitter '  hostility. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Laud  and  Strafford  thingB 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  Civil  w«r  broke  out 
in  16^  between  the  king's  party  and  that  of  the 
pariiament,  and,  the  latter  proving  viototiouri, 
m  1649  the  king  was  beheaded. 

A  commonwealth  or  republican  government 
was  now  established,  in  which  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  was  Oliver  Cromwett.  Mutmies  in 
the  army  among  Ftfth-monarchists  and  Lbv^ 
lers  were  subdu^  by  Cromwell  and  Fairfax;  and 
Cromwell  in  a  series  of  masterly  movements 
subjugated  Ireland  and  gained  the  important 
battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  At  sea  Blake 
had  destroyed  the  Royalist  fleet  under  Rupert, 
and  was  engaged  in  an  honorable  stru^rie  with 
the  Dutch  uikier  Van  Tromp.  But  wiUiin  the 
TOveming  body  matters  had  come  to  a  deadlook. 
A  dissolution  was  necessary,  yet  pariiament 
shrank  from  dissolving  itself,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  reform  of  the  law.  a  settlement  with  regard 
to  the  Church,  and  otner  important  matters 
remained  untouched.  In  April,  1653,  Cromwell 
cut  the  knot  by  forcibly  ejecting  the  members 
and  putting  the  keys  of  the  house  in  his  pocket. 
From  this  time  he  was  practlcatty  head  of  the 
government,  which  was  vested  in  a  oouneil  of 
thirteen.  A  parliament — ^the  Little  or  Bare- 
bones  Parliament — ^was  summoned  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  Cromwdl  was  in- 
stalled Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.'  With  more 
thsSi  the  power  of  a  kihg,  he  succeeded  in  dom- 
inating the  confusion  at  home  and  made  the 
country  feared  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Cromwell  died  in  1658,  and  the  brief  and  feeble 
protectorate  of  his  son  Richard  followed. 

There  was  now  a  widespread  feeHne  that  the 
country  would  be  better  under  the  old  f oim  of 
government,  and  Charies  II.,  son  of  CfaarUs  L. 
was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  Restoratibn  of 
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1660.  He  took  complete  iKlvantaee  of  the  popii- 
lar  reaction  from  the  nanowness  and  intolerance 
of  Puritanism,  axui  even  latterly  endeavored  to 
carry  it  to  the  extreme  of  establishing  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  The  promises  of  religious  freedom 
made  by  him  before  the  Restoration  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Breda  were  brokoi  by  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  drove  two  thousand  clergymen  from  the 
Churoh  and  created  the  great  cbsaentin^  move- 
ment of  modem  times.  The  Conventicle  and 
Five-mile  Acts  followed,  and  the ''  Drunken  Parli- 
ament" restored  Episeopac^  in  Scotland.  At 
one  time  even  civil  war  seemed  again  imminent. 
The  abolitk>n  of  the  censorship  of  the  press 
(1679)  and  the  reaffirmation  of  the  habeas 
corpus  principle  are  the  most  praiseworthy  inci- 
dents of  the  rei^. 

As  Charles  II.  left  no  legitimate  issue,  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  succeeded  him  as 
James  IL  (168^-88).  An  invasion  by  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Charles,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  claimed  the  Uirone,  was  suppressed,  and 
the  king's  arbitrary  rule  was  supported  by  the 
wholesale  butcheries  of  such  instruments  as 
Kirke  and  Jeffreys.  The  king's  zealous  coun- 
tenance of  Roman  CathoUcism  and  his  attempts 
to  force  the  Church  and  the  universities  to  sub- 
mission provoked  a  storm  of  opposition.  Seven 
prdates  were  brought  to  trial  for  seditious  Ubel, 
but  were  acquitt^  amidst  general  rejoicings. 
The  whole  nation  was  prepared  to  welcome  any 
deliverance,  and  in  1688  William  of  Oran^,  hus- 
band of  James's  daughter  Mary,  landed  m  Tor- 
bay.  James  fled  to  France,  and  a  convention 
summoned  by  William  settled  the  crown  upon 
him,  he  thus  becommg  William  IIL  Annexed 
to  this  settlement  was  a  Declaration  of  Rights 
circumscribing  the  royal  prerogative  by  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  right  to  exercise  dispensing  power, 
or  to  exact  money,  or  maintain  an  army  with- 
out the  assent  of  parliament.  This  placed 
henceforward  the  right  of  the  British  sovereign 
to  the  throne  upon  a  purely  statutory  basis.  A 
toleration  act,  paeused  in  1689,  released  dissent 
from  many  penalties.  An  armed  opposition  to 
William  lasted  for  a  short  time,  in  Scotland,  but 
ceased  with  the  fsJl  of  Viscount  Dundee,  the 
leader  of  James's  adherents;  and  though  the 
strugde  was  prolonged  in  Ireland,  it  was  brought 
to  adose  before  the  end  of  1691.  The  following 
year  saw  the  origination  of  the  national  debt,  the 
exchequer  having  been  drained  by  the  heavy 
.military  expenditure.  A  bill  for  triennial  parh- 
aments  was  passed  in  1694,  the  year  in  which 
Queen  Mary  died.  For  a  moment  after  her  death 
WiHiam's  popularity  was  in  danger,  but  his  suc- 
cesses at  Namur  and  elsewhere,  and  the  obvious 
exhaustion  of  France,  once  more  confirmed  his 
power.  The  treaty  of  Ryswick  followed  in 
1697,  and  the  death  of  James  II.  in  exile  in  1701 
removed  a  not  unimportant  source  of  dan^r. 
Earhr  in  the  following  year  William  also  died, 
and  by  the  act  of  settlement  Anne  succeeded  him. 

The  closing  act  of  William's  reign  had  been  the 
formation  of  the  grand  alliance  between  England, 
HoUand,  and  the  German  Empire,  and  the  new 
queen's  rule  opened  with  the  brilliant  successes 
of  Mariborouffh  at  Blenheim  (1704)  and  Ramil- 
liea  (1706).    Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  her 


reign  the  Mariboroughs  pracUcally  ruled  the 
kingdom,  the  duke's  wife,  Sarah  Jennings,  being 
the  oueen's  most  intimate  friend  and^adviser. 
In  1707  the  history  of  England  becomes  the  his* 
tory  of  Britain,  the  Act  of  Union  passed  in  that 
vear  binding  the  parliaments  and  realms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  into  a  single  and  more  power* 
f  ul  whole. 

The  measure  which  declared  the  parliaments 
of  England  and  Scotland  united,  and  the  two 
coimtnes  one  kingdom,  known  as  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  was  passed,  after 
violent  opposition,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
1st  of  May,  1707.  This  union,  however,  much  it 
was  opposed  by  the  prejudices  and  interest  of 
particular  men  or  classes  at  the  time,  has  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  prosperity  of  both 
ooimtries.  The  Grand  Alliance,  which  it  had 
been  the  aim  of  William's  later  years  to  form 
between  Holland,  Austria,  and  England  against 
the  threatening  growth  of  French  power,  now 
held  the  field  against  the  armies  of  France,  and 
the  victories  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim  and 
Ramillies,  and  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  and  Bar^ 
celona,  ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713^ 
bv  which  the  British  right  of  sovereignty  over 
Hudson's  Bajr,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia. 
Minorca,  and  C^ibraltar  was  acknowledged,  and 
the  foundation  of  Britain's  imperial  and  colonial 
power  securely  laid.  The  remainder  of  Anne's 
reign  was  distracted  by  the  never-ending  alter- 
cations of  domestic  parties.  She  died  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1714;  and  with  her  ended  the 
line  of  the  Stuarts,  who  had  held  the  scepter  of 
England  112,  and  that  of  Scotland  343  years. 

At  her  death,  Creorge  L,  elector  of  Hanover^ 
maternally  descended  from  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James  I.,  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Britain.  The  Whigs 
under  this  prince  regained  that  superiority  in  the 
national  coimcils  of  which  they  nad  long  been 
deprived,  and  this,  along  with  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  some  other  extreme 
precautionary  measures,  increased  the  irritation 
of  the  Tory  and  StuaH  party.  In  1715  the  Earl 
of  Mar  in  Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water  in  England  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
and  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  St.  Creorge  (the 
Old  rretender)  king.  But  the  insurrection, 
feebly  supported  bv  the  people,  was  soon  sup- 
pressed. In  17 16  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed, 
making  parliament  of  seven  instead  of  three 
years  duration.  In  1720  occurred  the  extrar 
ordinary  growth  and  collapse  of  the  South  Sea 
Company.  From  this  date  till  1742  the  govern- 
ment was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  first,  we  might  say,  of  modem 
premiers,  governing  the  cabinet  and  chiefly 
respoilsible  for  its  doings.  Walpole  had  great 
sa^^ity,  prudence,  and  business  ability,  and 
could  maxiage  dexterouslv  the  king,  the  parlia- 
ment, and  Uie  people  alike.  It  is  true  tnat  in 
the  case  of  the  parliament  he  achieved  this  by 
undue  influence  in  elections  and  a  scandalous 
use  of  bribery.  But  the  power  he  thus  acquired 
was  generally  wisely  used.  The  failure  of  the 
war  with  Spain  into  which  he  had  reluctantly 
entered  drove  him  from  office,  and  in  1742  his 
long  ministry  came  to  an  end.  In  1743,  George 
II.,    frightened   at   the   dangers   to   Himover^ 
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dragged  Britain  into  the  wan  between  FVanoe, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  regarding  the  succession 
of  the  Emperor  Charles.  Geom  himself  fought 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  at  Dettingen  (1743), 
where  he  obtained  a  comi^te  victory  over  the 
French,  which  was  balanced,  however,  later  on 
by  the  defeat  at  Fontenoy  (1745). 

A  fresh  attempt  was  now  made  to  restore  the 
8t\iart  family  to  the  throne  of  Britain.  Charles 
Eklward,  son  of  the  Old  Pretender,  having  been 
furnished  by  France  with  a  small  supply  of 
money  and  arms,  landed  on  the  coast  m  Loch- 
aber,  in  the  Western  Highlands,  in  1745,  and 
waa  joined  bv  a  considerable  number  of  the 
people. '  Marcning  southwards  with  1,500  High- 
landers, his  forces  increasing  as  he  advanced,  ne 
entered  Edinbur^gh  without  opposition;  and  hav- 
ing defeated  Sir  John  Cope  near  Prestonpans  he 
marched  into  England.  He  now  took  Carlisle, 
and  advanced  tlm>ugh  Lancaster,  Preston,  ana 
Manchester,  to  Derby,  within  100  miles  of  Lon- 
don; but  finding  himself  disappointed  of  expect- 
ed Succors  from  France,  and  the  English  Tories, 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  keeping  aloof,  he 
conmienced  his  retreat  into  Scotland,  closely 
pursued  by  the  king's  troops,  whom  ne  again 
defeated  at  Falkirk,  With  this  victoiy  his  good 
fortime  terminated.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
having  arrived  from  the  oontiivent  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were  destined  to 
check  the  rebels;  and  the  armies  having  met  at 
Culloden,  near  Inverness,  Charles  was  completely 
defeated  After  hirking  for  six  months  amidst 
the  wilds  of  Invemesshire,  he  at  length,  with 
much  difficulty,  escaped  to  France. 

The  war  of  the  Aiistrian  succession,  which  still 
continued  and  which  was  the  cause  oi  tiie  hostili- 
ties between  the  French  and  British  in  India  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty* 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  Durine  most  of  this 
period  Pelham  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, had  been  the  ruling  ministers,  and  in  their 
hands  the  art  of  government  had  reached  a  low 
level  both  as  regards  moralitv  and  ability.  In 
1762,  the  New  Style  of  reckoning  time  was  intro- 
duced, And  the  Old  Style  being  eleven  days  behind, 
the  3d  of  September,  175^,  was  called  the  14th. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ist  of  January  was  fixed  as 
the  opening  day  of  the  year,  instead  of  the  25th 
of  March. 

Soon  after,  the  French,  imeasv  at  the  growing 
colonial  power  of  Britain,  made  a  determined 
effort  against  the  British  Colonies  and  possessions 
in  North  America  and  the  East  Indies,  and  iEit 
first  the  British  met  with  several  disasters  in 
America.  In  1766  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke 
out,  Austria  and  France  beins  allied  on  the  one 
side,  and  I^ssia  and  England  on  the  other,  and 
ffl  success  attended  the  British  arms  in  Europe 
also.  Fortunately,  a  great  war  minister,  William 
Pitt,  now  took  the  helm  of  the  state.  In  1758 
the  British  made  themselves  masters  of  several 
French  settlements  in  North  America,  while  the 
attack  made  by  Wolfe  on  Quebec  in  1759  was 
completely  successful,  and  gave  Britain  the  whole 
of  Canada.  The  same  year  the  British  and  their 
allies  defeated  the  French  at  Minden  in  Prussia. 
In  the  East  Indies  the  French  were  even  less 
successful  than  in  America.  Clive's  victory  at 
Plassey    (1757)    and    Coote's    at  Wandewash 


(1760)  seeured  the  British  empire  in  the  east, 
and  together  with  the  naval  feats  of  Hawke  ana 
Boscawen  made  England  the  greatest  of  mari* 
time  and  colonial  powers. 

On  the  accession  of  George  III.  m  1760  hostili- 
ties were  still  carried  on,  generally  to  the  ad^u> 
tage  of  the  French  as  far  as  the  theater  of  war  in 
Germany  was  concerned,  but  still  more  to  tbeir 
loss  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  world  where  they 
were  engaged  with  the  British  in  a  struggle  lor 
supremacy,  and  this  notwithstandina  that  Spda 
had  now  joined  her  forces  to  those  of  France.  At 
length  the  success  of  the  British  aims  induced 
France  and  Spain  to  accede  to  terms,  and  the 
war  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  The 
French  relinquished  nearly  all  their  possessions 
in  North  America;  Minorca  was  restored  to  Brit* 
aln;  in  the  East  Indies  they  got  back  their  fac- 
tories and  settlements,  on  condition  that  they 
should  maintain  neither  forts  nor  troops  in  Ben- 
^ ;  Cuba  and  Manila  were  resigned  to  the  Span- 
iards. In  Europe  everything  was  restored  to  the' 
status  quo. 

The  expenses  of  this  war,  which  had  been 
undertaken  partly  for  the  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
can O>lonies,  had  added  upwards  of  £72,000,000 
to  the  national  debt.  It  seemed  to  the  British 
people  to  be  just  that  the  Americans  should  be 
taxed  to  assist  in  the  payment  of  the  interest. 
The  Americans  did  not^dtoy  the  justice,  but 
replied  that  if  they  were  to  be  taxed  they  had  a 
right  to  be  represented  in  parliament,  in  order 
that,  like  other  British  Subjects,  they  might  be 
taxed  only  in  consequenoe  of  their  own  consents 
Grenville,  then  the  prime-minister,  stood  to  his 
purpose,  however,  and  introduced  a  bill  for 
impomng  certain  stamp  duties  on  the  American 
Colonies.  The  Americans  protested  and  resisted, 
and  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  great  Plt^ 
who  nad  steadily  opposed  the  measure,  the  bin 
was  withdrawn.  On  the  illness  of  Pitt,  now 
Lord  C^tham,  in  1767,  Townshend  became 
premier,  and  again  revived  the  project  of  taxinr 
the  Americans  oy  imposing  duties  on  tea;  and 
in  1770,  Lord  North,  as  his  successor,  set  himself 
to  carry  it  out.  The  result  was  that  in  1775 
the  Colonies  were  declared  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
and  a  war  began,  in  which  both  France  and  Spain 
joined  the  revolted  Colonies,  and  of  which  the 
result  was  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  American  side  of 
this  struggle  the  great  name  is  that  of  George 
Washington.  On  the  British  side  the  war  was 
unskiUfulIy  conducted,  and  though  they  gained 
some  successes  these  were  more  thim  counter- 
balanced by  such  blows  as  the  capitulation  of 
Bui^yne  with  neariy  6,000  men  at  Samtoga 
(1777),  and  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  with 
7,000  (1781).  Against  their  European  foes  the 
British  could  show  such  successes  as  that  of 
Admh^  Rodney  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  (1780): 
the  brilliant  defense  of  Gibraltar  by  General 
Eliott  (177d-82);  and  Admiral  Rodney's  victory 
over  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  (1782). 
The  war  closed  with  the  Peace  of  Versailles  in 
1783.  Britain  finally  acmiired  several  West 
Indian  Islands;  Spain  cot  Florida  and  Minorca, 
France  Pondicherry  andChandemagore  in  India. 
The  struggle  had  added  over  £100,000,000  to 
the  Briti£^  national  debt. 
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From  1783  to  1801  the  ^^imieiit  of  Britain 
was  directed  by  William  Pitt,  the  younger  son 
of  Lord  Chatham,  who  when  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age  was  placed  as  first  lord  of  the  treas- 
ury and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  affairs 
of  Ireland  and  India,  and  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  were  amoi^  the  first  subjecto 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  Pitt's  ministry. 
In  1782,  the  Irish  had  been  able  to  extort  from 
Britain,  then  engaged  in  her  struggle  with  the 
American  Colonies,  the  right  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent parliament,  so  that  from  this  year  there 
were  two  independent  governments  in  the  British 
Isles  till  1800,  when  Pitt,  who  had  in  the  interval 
experienced  some  of  the  difficulties  arising  out 
of  two  coordinate  legislatures,  contrived  once 
more  to  unite  them. 

In  1789,  the  French  Revolution  was  begun. 
For  a  time  there  was  considerable  sympathy  in 
England  with  this  movement;  but  as  tne  revo- 
lutionaries proceeded  to  extreme  measures  there 
was  a  reaction  in  English  feeUng,  of  which  Ed- 
mund Burke  became  the  great  exponent,  and 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  gave  nse  to  diplo- 
matic measures,  which  finally  terminated  in  the 
National  Convention  declaring  war  against  Brit- 
ain, on  the  1st  of  February,  1793.  At  first  Brit- 
ain cooperated  with  Prussia,  Austria,  etc., 
against  France,  and  successes  were  gained  both 
by  sea  and  land;  but  latterly  on  the  Continent 
the  armies  of  the  French  Republic  were  every- 
where triumphant,  and  in  1797  Britain  stood 
alone  in  the  conflict,  and  indeed  soon  found  a 
European  coalition  formed  against  her.  The 
war  was  now  largely  maritime,  and  the  naval 
successes  of  Jervis  off  St.  Vincent  and  Duncan 
off  Camperdown  were  followed  (when  Bonaparte 
led  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  having  India  as  its 
ultimate  object)  by  the  victories  of  Nelson  in 
Aboukir  Bay,  and  Abercromby  at  Alexandria. 
In  1798,  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  to  be  crushed. 
Peace  was  made  in  1802  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
only  to  be  broken  by  another  declaration  of  war  in 
18C&,  as  the  ambitious  projects  of  Napoleon 
became  evident.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Pitt 
(who  died  in  1806)  in  the  way  of  forming  and 
supporting  with  funds  a  new  coalition  against 
France,  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon  swept 
away  all  opposition  on  land,  though  the  naval 
victory  of  Trafalgar  (1805)  established  England's 
supremacy  on  the  seas.  Napoleon,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French  in 
1805,  and  was  now  virtually  the  ruler  of  Europe, 
put  forth  his  Berlin  decrees  (1806),  prohibitmg 
all  commerce  with  Great  Britain  wnerever  his 
power  reached^  set  his  brother  Joseph  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  occupied  Portugal.  But 
the  spirit  of  resistance  had  now  taken  deep  root 
in  the  British  people,  and  in  1808  troops  were 
sent  into  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  a  year 
later  Wellington,  then  General  Wellesley,  landed 
in  Portugal.  Then  began  that  famous  series  of 
successful  operations  (the  Peninsular  War)  which 
drove  back  the  French  into  their  own  country, 
and  powerfully  contributed  to  undermine  the 
inmiense  fabric  of  Napoleon's  conquests.  The 
other  chief  European  powers  having  united, 
Paris  was  occupied  in  1814,  Napoleon  was  de- 
posed and  exiled  to  Elba,  and  Louis  XVIII. 
placed  on  the  throne  of  France.     Escaping  in 


1815,  Napoleon  appeared  once  more  in.  the  field 
with  a  large  army.  Wellingto^  and  BlUcher 
haistened  to  oppose  him,  and  at  Waterloo  Na- 
poleon's long  career  of  conc^uest  ended  in  a  crushr 
mg  defeat.  The  restoration  of  Louis  followed, 
and  Napoleon  was  sent  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena* 
Of  her  conquests  Britain  retained  Tobago,  St. 
Lucia,  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dem- 
erara,  Essequibo,  Berbice,  Heligoland,  and  Blalta. 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad  had  been  gained  in  1802, 
and  Britain  emerged  from  this  lon^  struggle 
with  a  very  great  increase  of  territorial  posses* 
sions  and  poUtical  importance. 

After  the  termination  of  the  wars  with  Napo- 
leon many  things  concurred  to  make  a  troublous 
era  in  the  home  administration.  The  new  bur- 
den of  debt  which  the  wars  had  left  on  the  nation, 
the  bad  harvests  of  1816  and  1817,  a  succession 
of  governments  which  had  no  idea  but  that  of 
absolute  resistance  to  all  reforms,  etc^  all  these 
contributed  to  increase  discontent.  The  result 
was  a  strong  Radical  agitation,  accompanied 
often  by  serious  riots  throughout  the  country, 
more  especially  in  the  large  towns,  and  loud 
demands  for  reform  Jn  parliament  and  the  system 
of  representation.  The  death  of  George  III.  and 
accession  of  George  IV.  in  1820  made  Uttle 
change  in  this  respect.  From  1822  a  succes- 
sion of  able  statesmen.  Canning,  PeeL  and 
Lord  Grey,  gave  the  government  a  more  liberal 
turn,  and  oud  much  to  satisfy  the  popular 
demands.  The  Catholics  were  admitted  to 
parliament;  the  severity  of  the  old  restrictions 
on  commerce  was  relaxed;  and  in  the  face  of 
a  determined  opposition  Earl  Grey  carried  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  (two  years  after  the  accession 
of  William  IV.),  which  gave  large  manufacturing 
towns  ^  voting  power  in  some  proportion 
to  theu*  importance,  and  practically  trans^ 
ferred  the  center  of  political  power  from  the 
aristocratic  to  the  middle  classes.  The  next 
great  public  measure  was  the  abolition  of 
n^ro  slavery  in  every  British  possession  in 
1834.  ^^ 

William  IV.  died  Jime  20,  1837,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Victoria.  The  year  following  is  nota- 
ble as  that  in  which  the  Chartists  began  their 
movement  for  reform,  which  continued  more  at 
less  active,  with  popular  assemblies,  presentations 
of  monster  petitions,  and  occasional  tumults, 
till  1848,  when  it  was  without  much  trouble 
suppressed.  The  same  years  saw  the  struggle 
of  the  Anti-Com-law  Lea^e,  of  which  Cobden 
and  Bright  were  the  chiefs,  and  which  were 
finaUy  successful,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  leader  of 
the  Tory  party,  himself  proposing  the  repeal  of 
the  com  duties  (1846).  The  principle  of  free- 
trade  had  further  victories  in  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws,  and  in  the  large  aboUtion  U 
duties  made  during  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry 
(1853). 

In  1852-53,  dissension  arose  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  regarding  the  rights  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Churches  to  preferable  access  to  the 
"holy  places''  in  Palestine.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  resenting  concessions  made  to  French 
devotees,  sent  Prince  Menscfaikoff  to  Constanti- 
nople to  demand  redress,  and  not  being  satisfied, 
war  was  declared,  June  26,  1853.  On  the  plea 
that  it  was  impossible  to  leave  Russia  a  free  hand 
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in  deiding  with  Turkey,  Fnaat  atd'Graat. Brit- 
ain formed  an  alliance  against  Russia,  March  28, 
,1854.  Invasion  of  the  Crmiea  foUoMd;  peaoe 
was  signed  in  1856  at  Faris. 

Inunediately  after  the  Crimean  war  came  the 
mutiny  of  the  6epo3rs  in  India.  In  1858,  soveiv 
eigi^  over  the  British  possesttons  was  trans*^ 
fmed  by  parliament  from  the  East  India  com^ 
panv  to  the  crown.  Wars  with  China  (1858  and 
186D)  opened  up  five  new  Chinese  ports  to  trade. 
The  Fenian  movement  (1861^7)  oeoaeioned  some 
excitement. 

In  1867  pariiament  passed  a  measxure  estab- 
lishing the  pnnciDle  of  household  suffrage,    llie 
same  year  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  con- 
stituted.    In  1867,  the  Abyssinian  expedition 
set  out,  and  reheved  the  English  captives  in 
1868.    In  the  same  year  Lord  Derby  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Disraeli  as  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party.    The  year  put  the  Liberals  in  power.    In 
1809,  Gladstone's  administration  passed  a  bill  for 
the  diseetablishment  of  the  Irish  church.    In 
1870^  an  Irish  land  law  bill,  for  the  regulation  of 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  became 
Jaw;  and  a  naticnial  system  of  education  for 
£ki(^d  was  established.    In  1871,  the  purchase 
of  commissions  in  the  armv  was  abolished.  Next 
followed  the  ballot  act  and  the  Scotch  education 
act.    Ikiriy  in  1874,  Gladstone  dissolved  pariia- 
ment, and  a  large  Conservative  majority  being 
returned,  Diaradd  again  became  premier.    The 
Ashantee  war,  begun  the  previous  year,  ended 
early  in  1874.    In  1876.  the  title  of  Empress  of 
India  was  added  to  toe  titles  of  the  queen. 
During  the  Russo-Turldsh  war  of  1877-78  Britain 
remained  neutral,  but  took  an  important  part  in 
tbe  settlement  by   the   Berlin  congress,   and 
acquired  from  Turkey  the  right  to  occupy  and 
administer    Cyprus.     Then    followed    war    in 
Afghanistan,  war  with  the  Kaffirs  of  Zululand^ 
and  a  brief  war  with  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal. 
In   1880,  Gladstone  again  became  premier. 
This  parliament  passed  a  land-act  for  Ireland 
(1881),  an  act  for  putting  down  crime  in  Ireland 
(1882),   a  reform  act  equalizing  the  borough 
and  county  franchise  (1884),  and  a  redistribution 
of  seats  act  (1885) — all  important.    The  inter- 
vention of  Britain  in  Egyptian  affairs  led  to  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  by  the  British  fleet 
(July,  1882)  and  the  siding  of  an  army  into 
Egypt  to  quell  rebeUion:  the  rising  in  the  Sudan 
caused  British  troops  to  be  despatched  to  Suakim 
and  another  force  to  be  sent  by  wav  of  the 
Nile  to  relieve  General  Gordon  at  Khartoum. 
For  a  brief  period  Lord  Salisbury  was  premier 
m  1885,  but  m  February,  1886,  he  made  way  for 
Gladstone.    In  April,  Gladstone  proposed  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  separate  Irish  legisla- 
tive body.    A  determined  opposition  was  or- 
ganized and  the  bill  was  thrown  out  on  its  second 
reading.    A  general  election  followed,  in  which 
those  opposed  to  the  bill  had  a  great  majority. 
Hie  Conservative  party  assumed  office,  with  the 
marquis  of  Salisbury  as  head.     A  criminal  law 
amendment  act  for  Ireland  (1887)  and  a  local 
Government  act  for  England  (1888)  were  passed. 
In  1887  the  jubilee  of  the  queen  was  celebrated. 
The  Liberals  won  in  the  elections  in   1892. 
Gladstone  becoming  premier.    In   1893,  Lord 
Salisbuiy  was  retiuned ,  to  power.    October  11, 


lfi99,  war  was  d«ch»d  by  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  aiming  to 
destroy  British  paramountoy  in  South  Africa; 
those  states  were  annexed  by  the  British,  in 
1900.  In  1900,  a  new  parliament  was  elected, 
with  a  rflghtly  increased  Conservative  majority. 
Victoria  died  Janua^  22,  1901,  and  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  Edward  VII. 

In  19u2,  a  new  ministiy  was  formed^  with 
A.  J.  Balfour  as  premier.  The  Balfour  mmistry 
was  succeeded  in  1905  by  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  which,  in  turn,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Asquith  ministry  in  1908.  The 
complete  autonomy  of  Australia  was  recognized 
in  1907.  In  1908,  the  old  age  pensions  act  was 
passed.  The  rejection  by  the  kurds  of  important 
measures  led,  however,  to  demands  for  the  cui>- 
tailment  of  the  powers  of  the  upper  house. 
Parliamoit  was  prorogued  in  January,  1910,  and 
in  the  new  election  the  Liberals  were  returned 
with  one  vote  over  the  Unionists.  The  death  of 
Edward.  May  6th,  interrupted  the  political  war- 
ring of  the  parties  only  temporarily,  and  George 
V.  dissolved  parliament  iiT  November  and  sum- 
moned a  new  parliament  (elected  in  December). 

The  Welish  disestablishment  bill,  the  first 
bill  to  become  a  law  without  the  consent  of  the 
house  of  lords,  passed  the  house  of  commons  the 
third  time  in  May,  1914.  The  Irish  home  rule 
bill  similarly  passed;  both  became  law  with 
operation  susp^ided  tor  at  least  one  year.  In 
August,  1914.  Germany  entered  into  war  with 
Russia.  England,  France  and  Russia  were  alhed 
by  an  agreement  known  as  the  triple  entente. 
Cfermany,  declaring  war  upon  France,  puiposed 
crossing  Belgium  to  reach  France.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  British  foreign  minister,  asked  if  France 
and  Germany  would  respect  Belgian  neutrality. 
France  rei>Ued  affirmatively;  Germany  did  not. 
Upon  the  invasion  of  Belgium  bv  the  GermanSy 
Aug.  4,  1914.  Great  Britain  declared  war  upon 
Gennany.  British  troops  were  landed  on  the 
French  coast,  Aug.  8.  Great  Britain  declared 
war  upon  Austria,  Aug.  12;  up<m  Turkey,  Nov. 
5,  at  the  same  time  annexing  Cyprus.  Egypt  was 
declared  a  British  protectorate,  Dec.  17. 

In  1915  Germany  declared  the  waters  around 
the  British  Isles  a  war  zone  after  Feb.  18.  With 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  by  a  German  sub- 
marine, May  7, 1,152  lives  were  lost.  A  coalition 
ministry  was  organised,  May  25.  An  Anglo- 
French  war  loan  Was  secured  in  the  United 
States  in  October.  G^^at  Britain  declared  war 
on  Bulgaria,  Oct.  15.  In  December  the  army  wai 
increase  to  4,000,000.  The  compulsory  service 
bill  became  a  law,  Feb.  10,  1916.  The  German 
fleet  was  defeated  off  Jutland^  May  31.  On  Dec. 
7  Lloyd  George  became  pnme  minister  and 
formed  a  war  cabinet.  Feb.  1,  1917,  Germany 
began  imrestricted  submarine  warfare.  British 
victory  at  Cambrai,  Nov.  20.  Allenby  captures 
Jerusalem,  Dec.  10. 

^  Woman  suffrage  adopted,  Jan.  10, 1918.  Mar. 
21,  great  German  attack  in  France.  Naval  raid 
on  Zeebrugge,  Apr.  22.  Allenby  routs  Turks 
Sept.  18-22.  British  break  Hindenburg  hne. 
Sept.  27.  German  fleet  surrenders  to  Admiral 
Beatty,  Nov.  21.  Lloyd  George  wins  December 
elections.  Jan.  18,  1919,  Lloyd  George  heads 
British  delegation  to  peaoe  conference. 
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BV£NT8  OF  HUMAN  PBOOBBSS 

L    P«rl«d  •r  Unrecorded  Brento  —  Prehltiotle  Timet. 

II.    From  the  Ihiwii  of  Htetory  to  the  Birth  of  Christ  —  B.  C. 

m.    From  the  Birth  of  Chrltt  to  the  Fretent  Time  —  A.  D. 

Oar  preMDt  knowledge  of  human  prosrese  ii  of  two  Idnda:  Fitai,  thet  which  earlier  cenetations  have  handed 
down  in  the  form  of  written  records,  and.  S^eond^  that  whieh  ie  aaeumed  by  inference  from  various  relics  and 
tokens  of  ancient  peoples,  sometimes  found  buried  in  the  earth  or  otherwise  preserved.  The  first  of  these  kinds 
of  knowledge  constitutes  hxMtory,  the  second  has  to  do  with  unrecorded  stages  in  the  life  of  the  human  race  and 
is  called  vr^uiorie.  Dates  and  events  at  the  dawn  of  history  are  involved  in  much  doubt.  At  best  the  earliest 
asagned  dates  are  merely  approziraations  and  must  in  every  case  be  so  interpreted.  All  dates  earlier  than  1000  B. 
C.  are  to  be  regi^ded  as  oon^Mtfative  rather  than  as  exact. 


FEEIOD  OF  UNBBCOBDKD  ACHIBVBMENT  —  FBBHISTOBIC  TIMBS 


The  Frehlstorie  Feriodt  the  length  of  which  it  is 
impoosible  to  estimate  with  even  approximate  correct- 
ness, is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  PaUolUhie  or  Old 
Stone  Age  and  the  Neolithic  or  Neto  Stone  Age.  Be- 
fore the  Paleolithic  age,  however,  there  was  a  period  in 
the  life  of  man  during  which  his  progress  was  so  slight 
that  ne  did  not  attain  even  the  primitive  stags  of 
development  which  crude  flint  weapons  indicate.  In 
the  remote  epochs  designated  by  the  terms  Old  Stone 
Age  and  New  Stone  Age.  the  progenitors  of  the  now 
dominant  peoples  struggled  upwards  toward  civilisa- 
tion by  successive  conquests  of  nature  and  of  natural 
forces. 

The  chief  factors  in  their  advance  were  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  weapons  and  tools,  the  use  of  fire,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants,  and  the  domestication  of  animals. 
Many  of  their  achievements  were  relatively  more  im- 
portant than  the  harnessing  of  steam  and  other  great 
mventions  of  modern  times.  Yet  when,  where,  and 
by  whom  these  progress-shaping  things  were  done 
seems  forever  hidden  In  the  vdceless  past.  The  men 
of  those  times  bad  not  yet  invented  the  alphabet  or 
learned  how  to  preserve  the  records  of  their  deeds  in 
any  form  of  written  language.  The  mute  surviving 
relics  of  these  periods  tell  nothing  of  the  story  of  those 
who  toiled  to  fashion  them*  they  mention  neither 
persons  nor  events,  they  define  no  periods  of  time. 

L  Thb  PALEOLrrmc  Aoc  This  period,  called  the 
Old  Stone  Age,  is  characterised  by  remains  ol  rough 
ffint  and  other  stone  weapons,  implements,  and  uten- 
sils found  all  over  the  world.  Theee  primeval  tools 
and  weapons  of  ffint  were  followed  bv  others  made 
from  bone,  horn,  and  ivory,  and  included  daggers. 


fish  hooks,  heads  of  harpoons,  needles,  and  awls,, 
which  were  ornamented  in  some  cases  with  crude 
designs  and  drawings. 

ir  The  NxoLrrmc  Aob.  Most  students  of  the 
remains  of  prehistoric  peoples  hold  to  the  view  that 
the  Neolithic  or  New  Stone  Age  ensued  iv>on  the  Old 
Stone  Age  only  after  a  lonp  interval  of  time.  Instead 
of  leaving  their  chipped  flint  weapons  rough,  the  men 
of  this  period  polished  their  surfaces  and  ground  them 
to  keen  cutting  edges.  They  produced  fire  by  strik- 
ing flint  or  by  rubbing  wood.  They  developed  the 
art  of  making  pottery  and  of  weaving  fabrics.  They 
erected  various  memorials  to  the  dead,  including  what 
are  known  as  barrows,  cairns,  cromlechs,  and  dolmens. 
Some  primitive  peoples,  such  as  the  lake  dwellers  of 
Switserland,  built  rude  dwellings.  In  this  period  the 
dog,  cat,  camel,  horse,  ox,  sheep^  pig  and  goat  were 
widely  domesticated.  Prehistoric  peoples  of  India 
tamed  the  elephant  and  the  humped  ox  as  did  the 
ancient  Peruvians  the  llama,  alpaca,  and  guinea-pig. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  cultivated  plants  still  of 
supreme  importance  to  mankind  were  in  extensive 
cultivation  long  before  the  dawn  of  history,  including 
wheat,  rice,  maise,  barley,  millet,  sorghum  cane,  calv 
bage,  turnip,  pea,  bean,  apple,  peach,  banana,  date, 
olive,  fig,  hemp,  and  flax. 

What  IS  denned  as  Prehietorie  Time  has  terminated 
at  widely  different  periods  in  different  countries.  The 
peoples  of  the  Nile  valley  and  of  the  Tigria-Euphrates 
region  emerged  from  the  total  darkness  of  thte  unre- 
corded past  about  5000  B.  C.  Yet  the  inhabitants  of 
America  remained  in  the  prehistoric  period  until  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus  in  1492  A.  D. 
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At  this  date  flourishing  city- 
states  appear  in  Mesopotamia, 
evidencing  great  antiquity  for 
Babylonian  civilisation  which 
recent  research  indicates  may 
be  carried  back  to  approximate- 
ly 8000  or  9000  B.  C.  Late  in- 
vestigations tend  to  place  the 
beginning  of  Egyptian  history 
at  about  6000  B.  C. 

Hieroglsrphic  writing  in  Egypt. 


tools    introduced    into 
t.  Stone  architecture  be- 


gun. 


3000 


Wheat,  bariey,  and  millet  grown 
in  Egypt.  Ox,  ^oat,  cat, 
grevhound,  goose,  pictured  on 
early    monuments.     Figs    de- 

Sicted  on  pyramid  at  Giseh. 
[ummies    wrapped    in    linen 
cloth. 
Canal  cut  at  Assrut.    Irrigation 

established. 
Pigeon  domesticated  in  Egypt. 


Babylonlft  aod  AisjrU 


5000  (about).  Babylonia  pecuDled 
by  the  Sumerians.  Well 
advanced  in  civilisation. 
Temple  of  Nippur  built. 


4600.  Kingdom  of  Shirlpurla  in 

full  power. 
4400.  E-anna-tum    erected    the 
famous  stele  of  the  vultures. 
yiOOO.  Nippur  the  religious  center 
'         of  Babylonia. 
3800.  Sargon  I.  greatly  extended 
the  empire;  built  temple  to 
Bel  at  Nippur. 


3300.  Temples  erected  at  Agade 

and  Sippar. 
3000.  Gudea  builds  palaces  at 

TeHo. 
2800.  Urgur  and  Dungi,  Kings 

of  Ur,  enlarge  temples. 


BSTPt 


6000  (about).  Predynastio  ace. 
Small  local  Kingdoms  in  the 
NUe  valley.  The  King- 
doms of  the  North  and  al 
the  South. 

4777.  Menes  founds  first  dynasty; 
builds  Memphis.  Tombs  at 
Abydos  filled  with  objeoU 
inscribed  to  Menes. 

4060.  Uenefes  builds  psnramid 
near  Kokhome. 

4400.  Apis,  the  sacred  bull,  wor- 
shiped at  Memphis. 

3900.  Khufu  (Cheops)  buUds  the 
Great  Fyrnvaia  at  Giseh. 


8600.  Pyramids   built  at   Bah* 
karah. 


8(X)0.  Capital  removed  from 
Memphis  to  HerakleapoUs. 

2800.  Vigorous  reign  of 
Amenemhat. 
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Arte  of  Clfllisation 

AsU 

AfHca  and  Europe 

2750.  Nubia  conquered. 

8700 

Wheat,  riee.  tea,  soy 
bean,  miUet.  and  lor- 

Temple  at  Abydos 

boUt. 

f^um  oane.  grown  in 

2600 

Silk  oulture  becan  in 

2600.  Part  of  Lake  Moeris 

China. 

2600.  Isin  becomes  a  leading  dtv. 

2300.  Hammurabi  makes  Babylon  preeminent; 

reclaimed. 

laws. 

2200.  Nimrod  or  Belus  ruler  in  Babylon.     Nin- 

3100 

Geometry  Qied  in  Egypt. 

eveh  built  by  Asshur. 

2098.  Hvksos  or  Shep-      ' 
herd  Kings  conquer    ; 

3070.  Ninus  rules  in  Nineveh;  founds  Assyrian 

aoDo 

Horsae   introduced    into 

empire. 
2000.  Semiramis  rules  Babylon;  invades 

Egypt,  and  rule  400 
years. 

Egypt.    Mastiffs, 

Libya,  Ethiopia,  and  India. 

hounds,  lap  dogs,  and 
turnspits  Carved  on 

• 

Egyptian  monuments. 
Ohye,  pape,  date 
palm.  tenOl,  bean, 
rapine,  and  water- 

The Hebrew! 

1006.  Abraham  bom.  X 

/ 

melon  grown  in  Nile 

1937.  The  Arabs 

vaUey. 

seise  Nmeveh. 

1920 

Qold  and  silver  first  men- 

tioned as  money. 

1896.  Isaac  bom. 

^ 

vn\ 

Letters  first  used  in 

1856.  InachUB  plants  a 
colony  in  Argos. 

1836.  Jacob  and  Esau 

born. 
1824.  Abraham  dies. 

1766.  The  Shanff   ^ 
dsmaaty  in  China 

i8n 

Memnon  invents  the 

Egyptian  alphabet. 

1729.  Joseph  sold  into 

1716.  Is  made  governor 

begins. 

under  Pharaoh. 

1710.  Colony  of  Arca- 

1699. Death  of  Jacob. 
1685.  Death  of  Joseph. 

dians  emigrate  into     ' 

Italy. 

1618.  Sesostris  reigns  in     , 

1582 

The  ehrooology  of  the 

Arundelian  marbles 

begins. 

1577.  Israelites  perse- 

reigns in  Egypt. 

1580 

The  cymbal  used  at  the 

cuted  in  Egypt. 

1646.  Troy  founded 

1556.  Athens  founded  by 

feasts  of  Cybele. 

1574.  Aaron  born. 

by  Soimander. 

Cecrops. 

157L  Moses  born.. 

The  Chinese 
Dark  Ages. 

1520.  Corinth  founded. 
1516.  Sparta  founded. 
1507.  Areopagus  estab- 

1606 

The  flute  invented  by 
Hyagnis,  a  Phrygian. 

1600.  Northern  In- 

lished m  Athens. 

1494 

Eriothoneus  teaches  the 
Athflnians  husbandry. 

1491.  The  Exodus  of 
the  IsraeUtes  from 
Egypt. 

dia  invaded  and 
conquered  by  the 
Aryans  between 
this  date  and 
1000. 

rBOM  TIME  OF  MOSBB  TO  TIMB  OF  CTBUS— B.  C.                                 | 

Arts  of  CIvlllntlon 

The  Mebrewt 

AsUi  and  Afrtcs 

Enrope 

1491.  Moses  gives  th«  law  at 

1490 

Crockery  made  by 

Egyptians  and  Greeks. 
Eriothoneus  introduces 

Mt.  Sinai. 

1486 

first  chariot. 

1485.  Egyptus  reigns 
and  gives  name 

1457.  Kingdom  of 

Mycene  founded.    . 
1463.  Ph-st  Olympic 

1453.  Death  of  Aaron. 

to  the  country. 

145L  Death  of  Moses. 

Joshua  conquers  Canaan. 

1449.  Eriothoneus 
reigns  in  Troy. 

1400.  Minos  reigns 
in  Crete. 

1370 

Bucklers  used  in  single 

1374.  Troas,  King  of 

1397.  Corinth  be- 

combat. 
Music  and  poetry  cul- 

Trpy. 

comes  a  kins- 
dom  under  Sisy- 

tivated in  Qreece. 

1343.  Eglon,  King  of  Moab,  en- 

phus. 
13.56.  Eleusinian 

slaves  Israel. 

1322.  Hameses  II. 
(Sesostris)  con- 
quers Ethiopia. 

mysteries  instii» 
tuted  by  Eumol- 
pua.                         ; 

1305.  Israel  subdued  by  King 

1314.  Uus,  son  of 
Troas,  founds 

1266w  (Edipus^  King    . 

1268 

^^B^hfb^K"**  ** 

of  Canaan. 

Ilium. 

of  Thebca. 

1285.  Deborah  and  Barak  de- 

1263. Argonatttic 

Jaaon  leads  first  naval 

feat  the  Canaanites. 

1252.  Second  Assyr- 

Expeditioh of 

expedition  on  records 

1249,  Qideon  cooduors  the 
Midianites. 

ian  dynasty. 

Jason. 
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Arts  of  Civilization 


1240 


1224 


1115 


1100 


1015 


1000 


QIO 


886 


884 


The  axe*  wedge,  wim- 
ble, and  lever,  also 
masts  and  sails  for 
ships,  invented  by 
D»dalus  of  Athens. 


Game  of  backnmmon 
invented  by  Palame- 
det  of  Greece. 


The  Hebrews 


Mariner's  oompast 
known  in  China. 

Dictionary  of  Chinese 
completed  by  Pa- 
out-she. 


Minos  gives  Crete  his 
code  of  laws. 


Solomon  extends  his 
commerce  to  India, 
via  Red  Sea,  and  to 
the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, via  Straits  of 
Gibraltar;  builds  Pal- 
myra, Baalbec,  and 
other  cities. 


The  Rhodians  begin 
navigation  laws. 


Homer's  poems 

brought  into  Greece. 

Lsreurgtis  reforms  the 

constitution  of 

Sparta. 
Gold  and  silver  coined 

by  Phidon,  ruler  of 

Argoe. 


1161.  Israel  enslaved  by  the 

Philistines. 

Samson  bom. 
1136.  Samson  slays  1,000 

Philistines. 


1116.  Samuel,  last  Judge  of 
IsraeL 


1005.  Saul  becomes  King  of 

.  Israel. 
1085.  David  bom. 


1055.  Death  of  Saul; 

of  David. 
1048.  David  King  of  aU  IsraeL 

1042.  The  Ark  removed  to 

Jerusalem. 
1036.  Revolt  of  Absalom. 
1033.  Solomon  bom. 
1016.  Death  of  David. 
1015.  Solomon  anointed 

King. 
1012.  Solomon  begins  the 

Temple. 
1004.  Dedication  of  Temple. 


975.  Death  of  Solomon. 

Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 
Two  kingdoms  formed.     ■ 


Asia  and  Africa 


1240.  Troy  taken  by 
the  Argonauts. 


1233.  Carthage 

founded  by  the 
Tyiians. 

1220.  Priam.  King  of 
Troy. 


1104.  The  Trojan 
War  begins. 

1140.  TiglaUi^Ue- 
ser  real  founder 
of  the  Assyrian 
Empire. 


1124.  Troy  teken. 
1123.  Chow  dynasty, 
begins  in  Chini3> 


Europe 


Judah 

971.  Shishak. 
King  of 
Egypt,  takes 
Jerusalem. 


888.  Philis- 
tinee  plun- 
der Jerusa- 
lem. 

884.  Usuroa- 
tion  and 
death  of  At- 


Israel 

975.  Jero- 
boam estab- 
lishes idola- 
try. 

918.  Ahaband 
Jezebel. 

901.  The  Syri- 
ans besiege 
Samaria. 

896.  Elijah 
translated 
to  heaven. 


884.  Jehu, 
King. 


840.  Jehoash 
defeats 
King  Ben- 
hadad  of 
Syria. 


1044.  Ionian  emi- 
grants settle  in 
Asia  Minor. 


1000.  Solomon  and 
Hiram,  King  of 
Tsrre,  form  an  al- 
liance; also  Solo- 
mon and  Pha- 
raoh. 

986.  Utica  built. 
Samos  built. 


971.  Shishak JSe- 
sostus  of  £gypt) 

Klunders  Jerusa- 
an. 
Homer  bom  (T). 


825.  Dynasty  of 
theTanitesin 

820.  Aroacee, 

King  of  Assyria. 


1230.  Latinus  raigne 

in  Italy. 
1235.  Theseus 

reigns  in  Athens 

for  30  yeaiB. 
1225.  First  Theban 

War. 

1216.  Second  The- 
ban  War. 

1213.  Helen  of  Troy 
carried  off  by 
Theseus,    mar- 
ries Menelaua. 


1152.  Alba  Longa 
built  by  As- 
oanius. 

1124.  .£olian  migra- 
tion. 

Thebes,  capi- 
tal of  Bceotia. 
founded. 

1104.  Retumof  the 
Heraclids. 

End  of  Kiagw 
dom  of  Myoene. 

1070.  Heremon,  of 
Gallioia,  con- 
quers Ireland. 

1060.  Athens  gov- 
erned by 
Arohoos. 


076.  Oapys  rsignil 
in  Alba  Longa. 


935.  Baoehus. 
King  of  Corinth. 


895.  Tlberinus, 
King  of  Alba, 
drowned  in  the 
river  Albula. 
which  is  thence 
oaUed  the  Tiber. 


864.  RomuluB, 
Kingof  AllMk 
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Arte  of  ClTUlMtlon 

Judata 

Israel 

Asia  and  Africa 

Europe 

814.  The  Kingdom 

786 

CorinthianB  employ  tri- 
remes or  veeeela  with 
three  banks  of  oars. 

797.  Aidyssus.  6rBt 
King  of  Lydia. 

of  Macedon 
founded  by 
Caramus. 

772 

Seolpture  first  men- 
tioned amontr  the 

770.  Pul  in- 

Egyptian arts. 

vades  Israel, 

769.  Syracuse 

and  is  bribed 

767.  Sardanapalus. 
KingofNmeveh. 

founded  by 

to  depart. 

Archias  of 

Media  subjected 

Corinth. 

to  Assyria. 

753.  Building  of 

Rome. 
750.  Sabine  War. 

747.  Era  of  Na- 
bonazzar.  Assv- 
rian  Empire  de- 

747. Union  of  Ro- 
mans and  Sa- 

bines. 

741.  Pekah. 
King  of  Is- 

stroyed. 

743.  First  Meesen- 

ian  War. 

rael.  be- 

737. Sebacon  in- 

sieges Jeru- 

vades Egjrpt. 
736.  TigUth-pU- 

salem,  120,- 
000  of  his 

eser  conquers 

men  slain. 

Syria  and  part 
of  Israel. 

726.  Hese- 

kiah  abol- 

721 

FusteeUMeoftha 
moon  observed  by 

ishes  idola- 

721. Samaria 

try. 

taken  by  the 

King  of  Nineveh, 

Assyrians; 

Babylon. 

717.  Hese-  . 

Tribes  car- 

and carries  the 

Religion  of  Buddha  in- 

kiah.King. 

ried  into 

Ten  Tribes  into 

716.  Romulus  re- 

trodnoed in  India. 

Hebrews 

captivity. 

capUvity. 

puted  murdered. 

717.  Sennacherib.  King  of  Nineveh.     | 

712.  Sennach- 

erib invades 

710 

Roman  Calendar  re- 
formed; year  divided 
into  12  months  in- 

Judah. 
711.  Hisarmy 
(185.000)  ^ 
destroyed  by 

710.  Media  bee 

omes  a  kingdom. 

stead  of  10  as  before. 

686 

Iambic  vecse  intro- 

pestilence. 
696.  Manas- 

686.  Second  Mes- 

too 

duced. 

seh.  King. 

seaian  War. 

Chess  invented. 

680.  Babylon  and  Nineveh  are  united  | 

677.  Mnnas- 

under  Eaarh 

addon. 

678.  Aigeus.  first 
Kingof  liacedon. 

660 

Attempt  to  discover  the 
primitive  language  of 

seh,  carried 
to  Babylon. 

Babylonia 

Egypt 

672.  Tullius  Hoe- 

mankind. 

is  af  terwara 

648.  Saracus.  I 

Cing 

660.  Psammet- 

tiUus,  King  of 

640 

Spherical  form  of  the 
earth  and  true  cause 
of  lunar  ecUpses 
taught  by  Tnales, 

restored. 

of  Babylon  ai 
Nineveh. 

ttd 

icus,King 
of  Egypt. 
Memphis 

Rome. 
664.  First  sea- 
fight  on  record 

becomes  the 

—  between  the 

who  also  disooverad 

Corinthians 

the  electricity  of 

621 
610 

amber. 

ulated. 
Pharaoh-Necho  begins 

Mediterranean  and 

606.  Conquest 

612.  Nineveh  a 
second  time 
destroyed. 

606.  Nebuchad 
sar  defeated 

nes- 
lecho 

610.  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  King 
of  Egypt. 

600.  Psammis. 
King  of 
Egypt. 

658.  Byzantium 
foimded. 

640.  Latins  con- 
quered by  the 
Romans. 

Red  Sea.   Manyhves 
lost  in  the  attempt. 
He  also  sent  out  a 

byNebu- 
chadnessar. 

of  Egypt,  ii 
vades  Judea 

"and 
Jem. 

PhiUp  I.. 
KingofBlacedon. 

616.  Tarquinius 

circumnavigated 
Africa. 

591.  Esekiel 
prophesies 
mObaldea. 

604.  Nebuchad 
nesxar,  Kini 
of  Babylon. 

599.  Birth  of  C 

I 

yrua. 

Priscus,  King  of 
Rome. 
602.  lUyria  con- 

694 

Solon's  code  supersedes 

594.  Pharaoh- 

694.    Solon.  Arehon 

that  of  Draco  in 

589.  Invades 
Phenioia. 

Hophra. 

of  Athens. 

Athens. 

588.  Captivity 
of  Judah 

King  of 
E^ypL 

completed. 

Jerusalem 
destroyed 

681.  Egypt  in- 
vaded by 

and  the 

Nebuchad- 

Temple 
burnt. 
679.  Jews  car- 
ried to 
Babylon. 

aessar. 

678 

Money  coined  at  Rome 
by  Servius  Tulhus. 

578.  Servius  TuUiue, 
King  of  Rome. 
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L  B«a7toa 
tek«o  by 
Cyntt.  Um 
FerMAo. 


AM.  P«nii«o  Empir*  founded  by 
CynM,  oompc^ed  of  Awyri*. 
Mwli*.  MidI*«niM. 
(yiipUvlty  of  the  Jews  •ndwt 
635,  Tample  rebuilt  *t  Jeruealem* 
63V.  UMtbofCyrue;  €:ftmbyiee. 
King  of  Penis. 


535.  lUdetribo- 
tory  by 
Cyroe. 


590.  Tbe  Pbociane 
emigrate  to 
Geol  and  bmld 
MaMilia  (dot/ 
MafseiUis). 


5^  ThraoeconaM 
into 
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ArU  of 
nvlllmllon 

l^dmla 

Greece 

Macedonia 

Borne.  Etc« 

630.  Cadia  built 

ntary  foutided 

527.  PieietratuB 

by  the  Oar^ 

A'iA.  OambyMe  oon- 

diea.  after  eeie> 

a«  Athent. 

and  make*  it  a 
rereian  prov- 

ing  Athena. 

iWnmaUous, 

[a«t  King  of 
STi.  T>aHui  I.. 

l\\n^l<«(ll•,  \\\^ 

nunvee  |>IuUhi 

King  of  Feivia. 

510.  Followers  of 

»H>hw^ 

Pisistratua  ex- 

VK*l»Uon of  r««a) 

pelled;  Democ- 

500.    The  Tar- 

K»\mf»,  ami  w- 

AOAs  Oariuaeon- 

racy  esUblished 

quins  ex- 

quere India. 

at  Athena. 

pelled  from 
Rome. 

twKhnh^n^^t  \>i 

»  Kr»mW»<»  ai 

Bnitasand 

K«^mts 

CollstinuB 
fiiat  Consuls. 
507.  The  Capitol 

V^W^uvi^M  MtvT* 

.V^  t1\e  loniane 

finisbed. 

<«<«T.^  t\N  ItV- 

rvT^Nlt  and  bun> 

•  4V7.  Aiexanocr 

Hivii  frvMM 

Saniwk 

UKing.            4M.  Tribunes  of 

Sr«4im 

the  people 

<                                   491.  OorioUnus 

«>>A    IHnw  Jirrit* 

4IK^  BattWofMan^                                         baniaked. 

♦'^  itm'ix  ol  -■^*^  * 

thoo. 

AX''  ,ru>  \»r«>N>r. 

4S'    ti^r*  i*"*-^  '^ 

B«.  s.-.;Kttt<s''.  ^^ 

a»«iK.v   ,i-*T%*, 

X^^'Vy-^ 

«»b«a. 

MM  •rr*  wy^ 

4;^    Xrrv**.  K.ti^ 

CSTK 

^   ^V-»«» 

\«x**  «  to 

4^    B»t»VefTV»»v                                   .  4Ml  Cbrthscim. 

<,'-^^<»,  43««>t<vT^^ 

»r»or\  ;jr,                                                               «■•  defested. 

\l>i«<Mk 

K*^.V  A*  ?^H- 

HaauMSir 

400 


Vo; 


«*^   l^r^xms  <d^ 


to  Bntaa  Mr 


kuledia  battle. 
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AHsof 
aTlUsatlon 

PeriU 

Greece 

Macedonia 

Bone,  Etc 

457.  Long  walls  of 

Athens  begun. 

466.  Cincinnatus, 

Dictator. 
451.  Laws  of 

446.  Jerusalem  re- 

the  12  tables. 

441 

ThebAtterinc 

buUtby   Nehe- 

tmm  invented. 

440.  SiweofSamoB 
by  Pericles. 

431.  Peloponneman 
War 

429.  Death  of  Peri- 

cles, having  gov- 

416.^  War  with  Sici- 

41S. Archelaus. 

413.  Egypt  re- 

ly. 

"Patron  of 

Learning." 

pendenoe. 

411.  Athens  gov* 

seises  the 

411.     Roman 

emed  by  the 

••4oa" 

Alliance  of  Bpar- 

throne. 

famine. 

ta  with  Persia. 

401.  Cyrus  the 

40&  Capture  of 

Youncer.  defeat- 
ed«^Retreat  of 

BysaaUum. 

407.  Carthagin- 
ians War  on 

the  10.000  under 

SicUy. 

Xenophon^ 
40a  Delhi  founded. 

400.  Return  of  the 

390 

OftUpulto  invent- 
ed by  Diony- 

10.000. 

399.  ArcheUus 
murdered. 

eius. 

392.  The  lUy- 

390.     Rome  de- 
stroyed by 
the  Gauls. 

387.  Greek  ciUea  of 

riaps  invade 

380 

Treatise  on  conio 

Asia  made  tribu- 

and possess 
the  throne. 

376.  War  be- 

tary to  Persia. 

tween  patrici- 

Arietnus. 

ans  and  ple- 

bians.   Lucius 

Sextus  first 

368 

A  eelestial  globe 

370.  Predominance 

plebian  con- 

brovght into 

of  Thebes. 

sul. 

Greece  from 

371.  Cunde 

360 

_  E^ypt.      ^  _ 

magistrates 

Philippics  of  De- 

360.  ^ar  of  the 

360.  PhiUp  II.. 
King;  ne  in- 

appointed. 
369rTrifitary 

moorthenes  de- 

Allies against 

livered. 

Athens. 

stitutes  the 

tribunes  abol- 

Decline of  Gre- 

Macedonian 

ished. 

cian  republics. 

phalanx;  de- 
feats the 

356.  Second  Sacred 

3.56.  PhiUp  XL 

War. 

conquers 
Thrace  and 
niyria. 
Birth  of  Alex- 
ander the 

343 

Aristotle  writes 

Great. 

343.  Samnian 

344.  Aristotle  visfU 

344.  PhUip  subdue^ 
Sparta.              < 

War.  contin- 

eni works. 

Mltylene. 

ued  53  years. 

341.  War 

against  the 

840.  War  with 

Siege  of  By- 

santium. 

339.  War  with 

838.  Royal  famUv 
destroyed  with 

Macedonia. 

338.  PhiUp   ^ 
master  of 

poison. 

Greece. 

338.  Athenians 
defeated  at 

837.  Flrrt 
plebian  pr»- 
tor. 

336 

336.  Dariue  III.. 

836.  Philip  slain. 

336.  PhUip  as- 

Utted  by  GaUp. 

King. 

eassinatedby 

pus(  the  Athen- 

Pausanius; 

Alexander 

III.,  sur- 

named  the 

Great,  sue- 

ceed«  totite 

1 

throne. 
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Arts  of 
avllization 

Perifa 

Greece 

Macedonia 

Borne,  Etc. 

Caustic  art  in- 

335. Greeks  con- 

335. Enters 

vented 

334.  Alexander  the 
Great  invades 
Persia.    (See  un- 

quered by  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 
Thebes  destroy- 
ed. 

Greece,  con- 
quers Greeks, 
and  succeeds 
to  head  of 
army  against 
Persians. 
334.  Invades 
Persia. 
Defeats 

der  Macedonia.) 

Darius  at 

332.  Caledonian 

331.  Darius  III. 

GranicuB. 

monarchy 
(Scotland) 
founded  by 

murdered.  Alex- 
ander founds  the 

Grecian  or  Mace- 

Fergus I. 

donian  mon- 

333. Battle  of  Issus. 

Roman  treaty 

archy. 

Battle  of  Arbela. 

332.  Egypt  conquered  by  Alexander, 
and  Alexandria  built. 

with  Alex- 
ander the 
Great. 

327.  Second 
Sanmite  War. 

330.  iEschines,  the  orator,  banished. 

328 

Vo3rage  of  Near- 

327.  Alexander  invades  India. 

chus  from  the 

325.  Demosthenes  banished. 

Indies  to  the 

323.  Ptolemy  I.  restores  the  independence  of  Egypt. 

Alexander  the  Great  dies  m  Babylonia.     The  Grecian 

Euphrates. 

cities  revolt  from  Macedonia,  and  in  321   Antipater  be- 

comes Regent  Of  Greece.     Persift  was  reconquered  from 

the  Greeks,  and  remained  tributary  to  Parthia  till  about 

A.  D.  260. 

FBOM   THE  DEATH   OP  AO:XANDEB  THE   GREAT  TO   THE   BIBTH 

OP   CHRIST  — B.  C. 

Arts  of 
Civilization 

Borne.  Etc. 

Macedonia 

Greece 

Syria,  Judea 

EgFpt, 
Carthafce 

321.  Roman 

army  sur- 
renders to 

319.  Poly- 
sperchon 

theSam- 

succeeds 

nites. 

Antipater. 

320 

Ilrst  worlc  on 

320.  Sam- 

and  pro- 

320. Ptolemy 

mechanics 

nites  de- 

claims lib- 

I. carries 

written  by 

feated  at 

erty  to  the 

100.000 

AristoUe. 

Lucena. 

Grecian 
cities. 

Jews  into 
Egypt. 

817 

Commerce  of 

317.  Syra- 

317. Cassan- 

317.  Deme- 

Macedon 

cuse  and 

der  as- 

trius Pha- 

with   India. 

Sicily 

sumes  the 

lerius  gov- 

through 

usurped 

throne  of 

erns  Ath- 

Egypt. 

by  Agath- 
oclea. 

Macedon. 

ens. 
315.  iCassan- 
der 

rebuilds 
Thebes. 

812 

The  Appian 

312.  War 

312.  Pyrrhus 

312.  Setenotis  I.  retakes 

Way  con- 

with the 

11..  great- 

Babylon. 

structed. 

est  hero  of 

310 

Aqueducts 
andlsathsin 
Rome. 

his  time. 
306.  Democ- 
racy es- 
teblished 

,301.  BatUe  of  Ipsus. 

301.  Phenicia 

,     at  Athens 

Alexander's  empire 

united  to 

800 

EucUd.  the 

by  Deme- 

divided anew  into 

800rSS3den 

celebrated 

trius, 

four  parts:   Syria, 

mathemati- 

Macedon, Greece, 
Egypt. 

Age  of  the 

cian. 

296.  PhiUp 

Ptolemies. 

IV. 

294.  Deme- 
trius  mur- 
ders Alex- 

298 

Sun-dial  erect- 
ed at  Rome, 
and  time   . 
divided  into 
hours. 

ander  and 
siesee 
throne  of 
Macedon. 

290 

Fabius  intro- 

291. Seleuous  foimds 

duces  paint- 
ing at  Rome. 
The  Colossus 

286.  Law  of 
Horten- 
sius,  by 

286.  Lysixna- 
chu«;  King 
of  Thrace. 

• 

Antiocb.  Edeesa, 
and  Laodicea. 

883.  Death  of 
Soter. 

of  Rhodes 

which  the 

subjects 

built  by 

decrees  of 

Mace. 

Chares. 

the  people 
hadUe 
force  of 
those  of 
the  senate. 

donia. 
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285 

Arts  of 
Clvlilsatioh 

]Ukiim«»c. 

OireMe 

STvUbJvdes 

C^ltU 

Dionysius 

287.  Lysim- 

283.  The  Scythians  in- 

founds the 

achus 

vade  Bosporus. 

solar  year. 

reigns. 

283.  Ptolemy 

to  consist 

Philadel- 

of  365  days, 
5  hours,  and 

, 

phus.King 

ofEgyptT 

49  minutes. 

284 

TbeSeptua- 

284.  The 

Sintbeeun 

Achcan 

at  Alexan- 

RepubUo. 

dria. 

283 

The  Pharos 
built  at 

281.  TheTar- 

281.  Atttioohus  Boter 

Alexandria 

eotiae 

279.  Irrup- 
tion of  the 

first  light- 

War. 

bouse  on 

Oauls. 

record. 

277.  Reign  of 
Antigonus. 

274,  PyroUus 
invades 

- 

Mace- 
donia, de- 

\          1 

feats  An- 

tigonus, 

and  is 

proclaimed 
Kbig. 

272.  Antigo- 

nus  re- 

stored. 

260.  Egypt 

^  \^  . 

208.  Second 

208.  Athens 

first  sends 

207  iPtolsoiy 

incursion 

taken  by 

ambassa- 

\                makesa 

260.  Rome 

of  the 

Antigonus. 

202.  Invasion  of  the 

dors  to 

caaalfrom 

mistress  of 

Qaula. 

Oauls. 

RomSb 

tbeNUeto 

aU  Italy. 

tbeRedSea. 

fintooined. 

204.  First 

250.  Parthia 

/ 

PunioWar. 

revolts 

255.  Athens 

240.  Antiochus  11. 

246.  Ptolemy 

/             / 

from 

joins  the 

K'tSS"" 

Euergetes 

f 

241.  End  of 

Achsan 

subdues 

first 

Lsacosb 

226.  SeleooM 

Syria. 

PunioWar. 
226.  The 
Gauls  re- 

III.. King  of  Syria. 

234 

Arelifanedes 

fnskrs 

pulsed  in 
Italy. 

known  his 

dmeoveries 

221.  Ptolemy 

in  mechan- 
lea. 

220.  PhiHp 

220.  The8<»< 

S?SS^ 

219 

Art  of  sur- 

219.  Hanni- 

assists the 

cial  War 

219.  War  with 

cery  intro- 
duoed. 

bal  takes 
Saguntum, 
and  crosses 

218.  Second 

feats  the 
Romans 
at  TknniM 
andTre- 
bia. 
210.  Varroat 
Canna 
totaUy  de- 
feated by 

Aehmms. 
211.  Alliance 

l»6inB« 

Ptolemy. 
211.  Antiochus  the 

' 

of  Philip 

Great,  King  of  Syria. 

HannUial. 

and  Han- 

206 

Goldeoined 

200.  Cartha- 

nibal. 

200.  Spar- 

at  Rome. 

giniaas 
driven  out 
of  Spain. 
204.  Scipb 
carries  the 

featedat 
Man  tinea. 

203.  Judea  conquered 

205.  Ptolemy 
Ejjphanes. 

204.  Roman 

implode- 
feato  Has- 
drubal 
and  Sy- 
phax  of 

202rEndof 

202 

Art  of  print, 
ing  known 

war  into 

202.  Hanni- 
bal defeat- 

^, 

by  Antiochus. 

in  China. 

ed  at  bat- 

Ueof  Za- 
ma.   End 
of  war. 

Second 

' 

Punio 

War. 
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Arts  of 
ClvlliKatioii 

Borne,  Etc. 

Greece 

8rria,Jilde» 

cSSS!^ 

200.  Second 

1 

Macedoni- 

199. Second 

198 

Books,  with 

an  War. 

War  with 

198.  Acha»- 

198.  Jews  assist  Anti- 

198.   Bsypi 

leaves  of 

Rome. 

ans  and 

ochus  in  expelling 

loaes  her   , 

vellum,  in- 

th<\ Egyptian  troops 
from  Jerusalem. 

Syrian 

troduced  by 

join  the 
Romans 

pooaea- 

Attalua. 

. 

aiona. 

King  of  Per- 
gamua. 

188.  Syria  Is 
made  a 
temporary 

against 
Macedon. 

Antiochus. 
190.  Scipio  Asiaticus 

defeats  Antiochus 

at  Magnesia. 
187.  Antiochus  killed. 

f 

Roman 
province. 

179.  Reign  of 
Perseus. 

171.  Third 
War  with 

Bsnria  becomes  tem- 
porarily a  Roman 
province. 

Rome. 

Syria 
185.  Seleu- 

Judea 

181.  Plague 

cusIV., 

180.   PtokBT 

at  Rome. 

King. 
172.  Antio- 

PhUoma- 1 
ter,Kix«.  ' 
174.   Qato'i 

chus 

170 

Paper  invent- 

170.  Tiberius 

IV.. 

17a  Jeru- 

and Caius 

King. 

salem 

to                       i 

Gracchus. 

168.  Mace- 
don  be- 

Greatly 
hated 

plun- 
dered 

Oarthsca  / 

167 

First  library 

167.  Census 

comes  a 

by  the 

by  An- 

' 

opened  in 
Uome. 

of  Rome, 

Roman 

Jews. 

tiochus 

327.000 

province. 

Epipha- 

citisens. 

nes. 
165.  Judas 

. 

102 

Hipparchus 

first  degree 
of  longitude 

enter 
Achaia. 

Maoca* 
beus, 
expels 
thT^ 

and  latitude; 

Syrians. 

founds  trig- 

161. Trea- 

onometry. 

ty  with 
Rom- 

169 

Clepsydra  in- 

vented by 

ans. 

Scipio  Nas- 
cia. 

149.  Third  Punie  War. 

152.  Hssii- 
nisBade- 
f^tsttaa 
Cartha- 
ginians. 

151.  Joint 

1 

146 

Alexandria 
the  center 
of  commerce. 

146.  CoAquest  of  Carthage 
and  Corinth. 
Greece  annexed   to  the 

mater  tnd 
Physoon 
in  j^ypt. 

146.  Corhith 
destroyed 
by  the 
Romans. 
Greece 
becomes  a 

142.  Antio^ 
chus 

146.  OsT-    ^ 
thsge  tak- 
en and, 
destroyed 
by  the 

140 
133 

Clock,  wheels 
invented  by 
Cteslbius. 

Equestrian 
order  a  dis- 

133. Spain  beoomss  a  Roman 
provmoe. 

Roman 
province 
under  the 
name 
Aohaia. 

VI.. 
King. 
134.  Inva- 
sion of 
Judea. 

145.  Ptolemy 

bedomee 
sole  King 
of  Egypt. 

130 

tinct  class. 
Revival  of 
learning  in 
China* 

130.  Con- 
quered 

130.  John 
Hyr- 
canus 
delivers 

129.  Re- 

Judea 

129.  Phyecoo 

V^ 

from 

driven       I 

Syria. 

from  his 

metrius 

throne  for  i 

II. 

cruelty.      1 

120 

Theory  of 
eohpees 
known  to 
Chinese. 

123.  Caius  Graochus,  Tribuna 

128.  Peati- 
lenoem 

123rt2S- 

thage 

rebuUt 
116.  Ptolemy 

Lathyrui. 

King 

ofligypt. 

1 

113.  First  great  migration  o 

1  the  German 

nations. 
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ABATH  ow  Ahwiknmm  vtm  obbat  to 
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JUETH 


Arte  of 
ClTlUsmtlon 


JIMMiifbBte. 


Sjnte 


Jndcft 


ivrlhace 


C«ri 


110 


98 


86 


79 


74 


55 


50 


47 


45 


30 


27 


22 


19 


Fint  sumptu- 
ary Uw  at 
Rome. 


Roman 
schools  of 
oratory  on 
Greek  mod- 
els insti- 
tuted. 

Libraries  of 
Athens  sent 
to  Rome  by 
Sylla. 

Poeidonius 
calculates 
the  height 
of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  Romans 
possess  gold 
mines  in 
Asia  Bftinor, 
Macedonia, 
Sardinia, 
and  Gaul; 
and  silver  ■ 
mines  in 
Spain. 

Magnificent 
houses  for 

I    Roman 
oobJes 

I   ersoted. 
Also  marble 
theater  of 
Scaunis  to 
hold  30.000 
spectators. 

Iron  chain 


by  the  Ve- 
netians. 
A  water  mill 
erected  on 
the  Tiber  at 
RoiAe. 

The  Alexan- 
drian library 
burnt — 
400.000  vol- 

C«sar  reforms 
the  calendar 
by  introduc- 
ing the  solar 
for  the  lunar 
year. 

of  Romp 

Silk  &iid 
lintu  fnc- 
t<iries  in  ihs 
Empire 

Troiwurpfl  fif 
Ej^yptian 
art  brfiu^ht 
to  RotiH', 
The  Paa- 
Uieua  built. 

p4nt4.>[[iimJc 
diancni  iu^ 
tri>cluci?d  '^Q 
the  UoiDiia 


Aqueducts 
constructed 
by  Agrippa. 


104.  TeQUmi  defeat  80,000  Romana  on  banks 
of  the  Rhone. 

99.  Birth  of  JidhisGasar. 


91.  Social  Wto  in  Italy. 

88.  War  with  Pontus. 

82.  Sylla  defeats  Marius  and  is  created  per- 
petual dictator. 

Plunder  of  the  temple  of  Delphi. 


75.  Bythinia  a  Roman  province. 


97.  Mith- 
ridates 
con- 


lapido- 


105.  War 
with 
Egypt. 


gui 
Ca] 


85. 


beoomes  a  Roman  province. 
Lc^m  C^nsttU 


63.  Catiline's  oonspiraoy  detected  and  sup- 
ptssted  bf  aoero. 


86.  Takes 
Bythin- 
ia. 


66.  De- 
feated 

Pom- 

Pey. 

Syria 


under 
Rome. 


79.  Alex- 
andra, 
Queen 
of  Jan- 
neus, 
ffoverns 
Jttdea. 


63.  Judea 
a 

Roman 
prov- 


60.  First  triumvirate  —  Pompey,  Oastns.  and  0»sar. 


55.  Casar  panes  the  Rhine,  defeats  the  Germans  and  Gauls,  and  in- 

vsdss  Britain.  . 
53.  Crassus  defeated  and  lulled  in  Parthia. 
51.  Cesar   completes   conquest  of   Gaul,   which   becomes  a   Romsn 

province. 
49.  Civil  War  between  Cnsar  and  Pompey.    Pompey  defeated;  Casar, 

Dictator. 
48.  Battle    of    Pharsalia  —  Pompey   defeated  by  Casar.    Death   of 

Pompey  in  Egypt.  v 

47.  Casar  takes  Alexandria  and  conquers  Egjrpt. 


44.  Casar  assassinated  in  Roman  Senate.     Antovy  master  of  Rome. 
43.  Second  triumvirate  —  Octavius  Casar.  Marc  Antony,  and  Lepidus. 
42.  Battle  of  Pbilippi;  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
32-31.  War  between   Antony  and   Octavius.     By  the  battle  of  Ae- 
tium  (31).  Octavius  acquires  the  Empire. . 


SO.  Republic  of  Rome  becomes  a  monarchy. 
4.100,000  citisens. 


Population  of  Rome, 


107.  Alex- 
ander I, 
King 
of  Egypt. 


82.  Revolt 
in  Upper 

destroyed. 
81.  Alex- 
ander II., 


65.  Ptolemy 
Auletes, 
King. 

55.  Auletes 
netored. 

46.  The  Afri- 
can War. 

45.  Casar 
rebuilds 
Carthage. 

43.  Cleopa- 
tra poisons 
her 

brother 
and  rules 
alone. 

36.  Cleopa- 
tra ob- 
tains from 
Antoliy  a 
pant  of 
Phoenicia. 
Cyrene, 
and 
Cyprus. 

31.  Defeat 
at  Actium. 

30.  Suicide 
of  Antony 
and  Cleo- 
patra. 
Egypt 
to 
>me. 


27.  Titles  of  Augustus  and  Emperor  conferred  on  Octavius  for  ten 
years. 


23.  Agrippa  subdues  all  Spain.    21^  Athens  finally  subjected  to  Rome. 


19.  Death  of  Virgil.     18.  Parthians  defeated. 
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Arts  of 
aTlUsaUon 


Bafm«,  Etc. 


12 


4 
B.C. 


Roman  le- 
gions distrib- 
uted over 
the  prov- 
inces in 
fixed  camps 
which  soon 
grew  into 
cities  — 
among 
them  were 
Bonn  and 
Kayenoe. 


Calendar  cor- 
rected by 
Augustus. 


Birth  of  Je- 
sus, at 
Bethlehem« 
in  Judea. 


15.  Cantabria,  Aostris^  and  other  territory  conquered  by  Drusus,  is  added  to  the 
Empire. 

13.  Augustus  assumes  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maiiiyms. 

11.  Germany  subdued  by  Qermanicus. 

10.  Egyptian  religion  displaces  national  religioD. 


5.  Varus  appointed  Governor  of  Syria,  and  Cyrenius  Governor  of  Judea. 


4.  Cymbelene,  King  of  Britain. 

Advent  of  Christ,  four  years  before  the  so-called  Christian  Era. 

Death  of  Herod. 
2.  C«ear  confirms  the  will  of  Herod. 


A.  D. 


FBOM  THE   CHBISTIAN  ERA  TO  THE  PAIX  OF  BOME  — A.  D.  1-476 


Arts  of  ClvillEatlon 


DevelotHnent  of 
Christianity 


The  Boman  Empiro 


26 


37 


50 


M 


78 


80 


Celsus  advances  the 
science  of  medicine. 


The  Druids  in  Ger- 
many. 


Appion  of  Alexan- 
dria writes  on 
grammar. 


Columella,  bom  in 
Spain,  writes  on 
husbandry. 


Nero's  golden  palace 
built — of  great 
extent. 


The  Capitol  at  Rome 

rebuilt. 
Circumnavigation 

of  Scotland. 
Paintings  executed 

for  the  baths  of 

Titus:  the  group  of 

the  Laocoon. 


8.  Jesus  reasops  with 
the  doctors. 


25.  Pontius  Pilate,  Gov- 
ernor of  Judea. 
20.  John  the  Baptist 

begins  his  ministry. 
27.  Jesus  baptised  by 

John. 
29.  Twelve  Apostles 

sent  abroad. 
SO.  Crucifixion  of  the 

Savior,  Friday.  April 

3rd. 
34.  St.  Paul  converted 

to  Christianity. 


40.  Disciples  first  called 
Christians  at  Antioch. 

41.  Herod's  persecu* 
tions. 

50.  Paul  preaches  at 
Athens. 

50.  Paul  appeals  to 
Csesar. 

00.  Paul  imprisoned  in 
Rome. 

64.  First  persecution  of 
Christians  by  Nero. 

Paul  visits  Jerusa- 
lem. 

66.  Jews  at  war  with 
Romans;  Paul  be- 
headed. 

70.  DestrucUon  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus. 


95.  Second  persecution 
of  the  Christians  by 
Domitian. 


1.  Caius  Csesar  makes  peace  with  the  Parthians. 

Tiberius  returns  to  Rome. 
6.  Varus,  encamped  on  the  Weser,  govern^  lower 

Germany  like  a  Roman  province. 

14.  Augustus  dies  at  Nola;   is  succeeded  by  Tipe- 

rius  as  Emperor. 
10.  The  Jews  are  banished  from  Rome. 


26.  Thrace  becofnes  a  Roman  province; 


Agrippina  banished. 


37.  Tiberius  succeeded  by  Caligula,  noted  for  his 
profligacy. 


48.  Census.  6.000.000. 

54.  Nero,  Emperor;  a  profligate  and  tyrant. 


61.  Revolt  of  the  Britons  under  Queen  Boadioea. 
64.  Nero  sets  fire  to  Rome;   accuses  Christians. 


77.  A  great  plague  at  Rome,  10.000  dying  in  one 
day. 

79.  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  destroyed  by  Vesu- 
vius. 

80,  Agricola  sovems  Britain,  reduces  Wales  and 
eliters  C^e^nia. 
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08 


120 
132 


180 


216 


235 


274 


284 


280 


imOM  THE  CHRISTIA.!!  EKA  TO  THE  FALL  OW  AOMK  ~  A.  ». 


AtiM  of  aTfltxattoD 


Hm  Ulpuui  library. 

Jariaprudenoe 

flounahce.    Forum 

built. 
Pillar  of  Trajan,  and 

Baths. 
Bridge  built  over  the 

Danube. 
Great  buildings  of 

Palmyra, 
The  Rniiiimn  mt^^ain. 
Plnlemy.  celobrsted 

V'&ypUtin   afltrttno- 

mer  ^ad  eaogra- 

pher. 


Equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelivs. 


CWacalla  grants  right 
of  Roman  oitisen- 
ship  to  all  the 
provinces. 

Alexandrian  Sobocrf 
of  Philosophy 
founded. 


D«T«lopin«nt  of 
rhrUti&nlty 


830 


800 


Rome  surrounded 
with  a  walL 


Diocletian's  Oriental 
form  of  ^vem- 
ment.   Diocletian's 
Baths. 

The  Gregorian  Coda. 


Church  of  St.  Sophia 
erected  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

Constantinople  a  seat 
of  artanaliteca- 
turai 


Forts  built  on  i 
Rhine. 


107.  Third  persecution 

by  Trajan. 
118.  Fourth  persecution 

by  Hadrian. 


134.  Heresy  of  liardon. 

150.  Canon  of  Seriptures 
iaced  about  this  time. 


202.  Fifth    persecution 
under  Sevsrua. 


235.  Sixth  perseeution 


250.  Seventh  persecution 


mthpei 
Chri^ti 


of  the 


202*  Paul,  bishop  of  Sa- 
mosatia,  demes  the 
divinity  of 
Christ. 


272.  Perwcution     of 
Christiane  under  Au- 
relian. 


.ic  Jewish  Talmud 
composed. 

Religious    ceremo- 
nies multiplied. 

Pagan  ntes  imitat- 
ed by  the  Christians. 

290.  Monks  in  Spain  and 

303.  Persecution     under 
Diocletian. 

306.  Persecution  of 
Christians  stopped 
by  Constantius. 

325.  Council  of  Nice. 


337.  EaeFSoth  peiaect»- 


Tlie  Boman  Empire 


08.  Trajan,  Smpeior ;  Roman  Empire  at  its  greatest 

extent. 
100.  The  Huns  migrate  westward. 

117.  Hflllrian,  Emperor;  makes  a  journey  through 
the  provinces;  visits  Britain  and  builds  there  a 
wall  from  the  Tyne  to  Sol  way  Firth;  builds  a  wall 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube. 


138.  Antoninus.  Emperor;  145-152,  defeats  the 
Moors.  Germans,  and  Daeians;  stops  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians. 

101.  Marcus  AureUus,  Emperor;  169,  war  with 
Maroomanni. 

180.  The  Capitol  of  Rome  destroyed  by  lightning. 
The  Saracens  defeat  the  Romans. 

193.  Septimius  Severus.  Emperor.  A  vigorous  ruler. 
194,  besieges  Bysantiimi:  202.  persecutes  the 
Christians;  builds  the  wall  of  Severus  in  Britain; 
211.  dies  at  York,  in  Britain. 

223.  Artaxerxes  begins  the  new  kingdom  of  Persia. 

232.  Persian  War. 

241.  The-Fra^fint  mentioned  in  hiitory. 


251.  Confederacy  of  the  Franks  established  between 
the  Rhine  and  Elbe. 
The  Persians  victorious  in  Asia  Minor. 

256-09.  Goths  conduct  expeditions  into  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece. 

261.  Sapor,  the  Persian,  takes  Antioeh,  Tarsus^  and 
OEesarea. 

204.  Alliance  with  Odenatui,  King  of  Palmsrra.  who 
is  succeeded  by  his  wife  2^obia.  who  reigns 
with  the  titles  of  "  Augusta  "  and  "  Queen  of  the 
East." 

268.  Claudius  II.  defeats  an  army  of  320.000  Goths. 

270.  Aurelian.  a  great  warrior.  Decomee  Emperor; 
271.  defeats  the  Goths  and  Alemanni;  273,  re- 
duces Palmyra,  and  takes  Queen  Zenobia 
Srisoner;  274.  Franks,  Spain,  and  Britain  re- 
uced  to  obedience;  275,  Aurelian  killed  near 
Bysantium. 

277.  Frobus,  Emperor;    280,  defeats  the  Persians. 

284.  Diocletian, 
Chi|Uh.296k 


Emperor.    Sends  ambassadors  to 


378.  Bible  translated 
into  Gothic  language. 
Death  of  Athana- 


201.  The   Franks    master    Batavia  and   Flanders. 


304.  Diocletian  and  Maxim lan  resign  the  empire  to 

Constantius  and  Galerius. 
306.  Constantine  the  Great,  first  Christian  Emperor, 

defeats  the  Franks. 


831.  Constantine  orders  all  the-  beetfaen  temptee  to 

be  destroyed. 
387.  Death  of  Oonstantme.  and  the  aeoessioii  of  his 

three  sons  to  the  empire. 
364.  Death  of  Jovian,  and  the  aeeession  of  Valea- 

ttnian    and  Valens,  under  whom  the  empire  is 

divided.  ^^ 


Western  Empire 

364.  Valentinian.  Emperor. 
368.  The    Saxons     invade 

Britain,  but  are  defeated 

by  Theodosius. 
375.  Gains  victory  over  the 

Germans:  succeeds  to  the 

Eastern  Empire  on  the 

death  of  Valens. 


Eastern  Empire 

364.  Valens,  Em- 
peror. 


^6.  Hmijotry 
elent,  Pannonia) 


(e 


invaded  by  the 
Huns,  from  whom 
If  is 
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ArtoofOttlMcatlon 


DeTelopment  of 
Christianity 


Western  EmptM 


Eltf  teim  Empire 


802 


Impulse  ghren  to  the 
aevelopment  of 
taiathemstios  at 
Alexandria. 


426 


435 


Theodosras  estab- 
lishes public  schools 
and  attempts  the 
restoration  of 
waming. 


Theodosian  Code 
published. 


47« 


The  principle  oflaw 
esUblished  that  the 
aeeused  shall  be 
tried  by  his  peers. 
Of  equals. 


Odoacer's  sack  of 
Rome  changed  the 
course  of  events  in 
Europe^    The  form 
of  the  old  Roman 
government  re* 
nutined.  but  Italy, 
ravaged  by  a  sue* 
cesnon  of  wars, 
plagues,  famines, 
and  every  form  of 
public  tyranny, 
was  almost  a  desert. 


379.  Prerogatives  of  the 
Roman  See  much  en- 
larged. 

381.  Second   general 
Council  wDonstaati- 
nople. 

384.  Symachus  pleads  in 
the  Roman  Senate  for 
Paganism  against  St. 
Ambrose. 

302.  St.Ghrysostom,  Pa- 
triarch of  Constanti- 
nople. 


416.  The  Pelagian  heresy 
oondemneo. 


431.  Third  general  Coun- 
cil at  Ephesus. 

432.  St.  Patrick  preaches 
the  gospel  in  Ireland. 

435.  Nestorianism  pre- 
vails in  the  East. 


443.  The  Maniehswm 
books  burned  in 
Rome. 

447.  Eutyohes  asserts  the 
existence  of  otay  one 
nature  in  Jesus  Quiet. 

451.  Fourth   general 
Council  at  Chaloedon. 


465-476.  OUgarchy    of 
the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria. Antiooh,  and 
Jerusalem. 

The  Church  now 
bepns  to  assume  a 
poutioal  aspect. 


370.  The  Lombards  first 
leave    Scandinavia,    and 
defeat  the  Vandals. 


302.  Theodosius     becomes 

sole  Emperor  of  the  East 

and  West. 

Complete  downfall  of 

Paganism. 
304.  Final    division  of  em- 

pue  between  the  sons  of 

Theodosius. 
401.  Europe  overrun  by  the 

Visigoths. 
406.  Vandab  allowed  to  set- 
tle in  Spain  and  GauL 
410.  The  Goths  under  Alarte 

sack  and  bum  Rome. 
412.  Rise   of    the    Vandal 

power  in  Spain. 
418.  Burgundian   Kingdom 

begun  in  Alsace. 

490.  The  Franks  form  a 
kingdom,    under   Phara- 
mond,  on  the  lower 
Rhine. 

424.  Valentinian    lU., 
Emperor. 

426.  Britain  evacuated  by 
the  Romans. 

428.  Romans  defeated  by 
the  Franks  and  Goths. 
Franks,  under  Clodion, 
extend  their  conquests. 

433.  Attila  forms  an  im- 
mense Empire  from  China 
to  the  Atlantic. 

430.  The    Vandab.    under 
Genseric,  form  Kingdom 
.  of  Africa,  take  Carthage 
and  plunder  Italy. 

441.  Roman  territories  in- 
vaded by  the  Huns,  Per- 
sians, and  Saxons. 

445.  Famous  embassy  from 
Britain    soliciting  aid 
against  the  Picts. 

448.  Merovceus  I.,  first  King 
of  the  Merovizigians. 

451.  Arrival  of  Saxons  in 
Britain  under  Hengist 
and  Horsa. 

452.  City  of  Venice  founded. 

458.  Franks,  under  Childeric 
I.,  conquer  as  far  as  the 
Loire  and  take  Paris. 

468.  The   Visifsoths   under 
Eric  establish  their  king- 
^m.in.8piuiL 


476.  Odoaoer,  King   of   the 
Herulii,  takes  Rome,  and 
the  Weetem  Empire  ends 
1228  years'  after  the 
founding  of  the  city. 
Qommenoemeot  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  imder 
Odoacer. 


370.  Theodosius  the 
Great  becomes  a 
sealous  supporter 
of  Christiamty. 


8.  Theodosius  de- 
feats   Maximus, 
the  Tyrant  of  the 
Western  Empire. 


408.  Theodosius  11.. 
adiUd,  Emperor. 


414.  Regency  of  the 
Emperor's  sister. 
Pulcheria. 

420.  Persian  War. 


431.  Armenia  divided 
by  the  Fenians 
and  Romans. 

433.  A  great  part  of 
Constantinople 
destroyed  by  fire. 

487*  Pannonia.  Dal- 
matia,  and  Nori- 
cum_gained  from 
the  Western  Em- 
pire. 


450.  Marcian,  Em- 
peror, refuses  to 
^y  tribute  to  the 


Hui 


457.  War  with  the 

Goths. 
461.  Peaoe  with  the 

Goths. 

474^  Zeno,  Emperor; 
a  turbulent  reign 
marked  by  de- 
bauchery and 
conspiracies. 

475.  Theodoric  be- 
comes chief  of  the 
Ostrogoths   and 
invades  the  em- 
pire. 
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WBBTBBN 


!5- 


Alls  of  ClTttlBAtiim 


480 


611 

514 
510 


551 


559 


568 


Rise  of  the  feudal 
system  in  France 
onder  Clovis. 


TIkeodorie  introduces 
Greek  arehitecture 
into  Italy. 


The  fialie  law  in 
France. 

Use  of  the  burning 
slass  in  warfare. 

The  Cliristian  Era 
proposed  and  intro- 
duced by  Diony^ 
sius,  a  monk. 


Th«  schools  of  Athens 
•ttpflressod. 


Manufacture  of  silk 
introduoed  from 
China  into  Europe 
by  monks. 


The  Saxon  laws  pro- 
mulgated.   The 
king's  authority 
hinted  by  the 
Wittenagemot. 

Three  orders:    the 
noble,  the  free,  and 
the  servile. 

The  feudal  system 
established  in  Italy 
by  the  Lombards. 
Written  laws  com- 
piled by  the  Visi- 
goths in  Spain. 


The  Eastern 
Empire 


480.  An  earthquake 
destioys  greater 
part  of  Constaiiti* 
nople. 


491.  The  Green  and 
Blue  factions. 


502.  Invasions  by  the 
Persians. 

511.  Great  insurrec- 
tion in  Constanti- 
nople. 

514.  Constantinople 
besieged  by  Vitali- 
anus,  whose  fleet  is 
consumed  by  the 
burning  glass  of 
Proclus. 

518.  Justinian  I.  be- 
gins a  brilliant 
reign  over  the 
Eastern  or  Bysan- 
tine  Empire. 

527.  Celebmted  Justi- 
nian code  of  laws. 

629.  Belisarius,  the 
famous  general, 
defeats  the  Per- 
sians. 

534.  Defeats  the  Van- 
dals in  Africa. 

535.  Subdues  Sicily. 

536.  Takes  Naples. 

537.  Takes  Rome. 


540.  North   Africa, 
Corsica,  and  Sar- 
dinia annexed  to 
the  Eastern  Em- 
pire. 

548.  The   Turkish 
monarchy  founded 
in  Asia. 

554.  Italy  governed 
by  Greek  Exarchs. 


558.  A  plague  extends 
over  Europe  and 
Asia  and  lasts 
about  50  years. 


569.  The  Turks  first 
recognised  as  a  na^ 
tion.  They  send 
an  embassy  to  Jua- 
tin  II.  and  form  an 


Great  Britain 
and  Ireland 


487.  The  Sax- 
ons defeated 
by  Pnnoe 
Arthur. 

490.  Sussex  be- 


kingdom. 


519.  Prince  Ar- 
thur defeat- 
ed by  Cer- 
dio,  who  be- 
gins the 
tbtlrd  Saxon 
KiAgdom  of 
Wessex. 

530.  Kingdom 
of  Esseic 


542.  Prince  Ar- 
thur mur- 
dered in 
Cornwall. 


559.  Saxon 
Heptarchy 


Italy  and  the 
Church 


484.  Chriatiau 
persecuted  by 
the  Vandals. 


493.  Italy  eon- 
quered  by 
Theodorie. 

Odoacerpot 
to  death. 

494.  The  Roman 
Pontiff  asserts 
his  supremacy. 

496.  Christianity 
introduced 
into  France. 


510.  Clovis  makes 
Paris  his  capi- 
taL 


529.  Order  of  the 
Benedictine 
Monks  insti- 
tuted at  Monte 
Cassino^  aei 
Naples. 


537.  Italy  con- 
quered by 
Belisarius,  for 
Justinian. 

539.  War,  famine, 
and  pestilence. 

Muan  rav- 
aged by  the 
Ctoths. 


Fmaee 


481.  Clovis  I., 
founder  of  the 
French  mon- 
archy. 

485.  Battle  of  8<^ 
sons  gained  by 
Clovis. 


491.  Clovis  sub- 
dues Thuringia. 


632.  Burgundy 
conquered  by 
Childebert. 

536.  Ostrogoths 
surrender 
their  poMcs- 
sions  m  Gaul  to 
the  French 
King. 


557.  Church  of  St. 
Germain  de 
Pres  built  at 
Paris. 

558.  aotaire  I., 
King. 


668.  Italy  con- 
quered bv  the 
LombardB. 
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Arte  of  ClTlIlsatloa 

The  Easteni 
Empire 

Great  Britain 
and  Ireland 

Italy  and  the 
Church 

France 

575.  East  Ang- 
liaformedf 

575.  First  monas- 

tery built  in 

680 

Latm  Unsuace  oeaaa 

intoa 

Bavaria. 

583.  Clotaire  II., 

to  be  spoken  in 

kingdom. 

King. 

Italy,  and  soper- 

whence  the 

aedee  the  Gothic  in 

origin  of  the 

590.  Mass  intro- 

Spain. 

name  Eng- 
hmd. 
691.  Ethelbert. 

duced. 

697 

England  relapses  into 

King  of 

598.  St.  Augus- 

vemi-barbarism. 

600.  Eastern  Empire 
spread  over  Hun- 

Kent,  gains 

tine,  first  arch- 

after Saxon  con- 

the asoend- 

bishop  of  Can- 

quest. 

nry.  Poland,  and 
Prussia,  under  Ti- 
berius f  I. 

anoy. 

terbury,  intro- 
duces Chris- 

The aristocracy  ac- 

tianity  into 

in  France. 

602.  Invasion  of  the 

604.  St.  Paul's 

Britain* 

Rites  and  supersti- 

Persians. 

Church 

tions    increase   all 

foimded  by 

oyer  Europe. 

Ethelbert  of 
Kent. 
607.  Suprem- 

610. Heraolius  takes 

607.  The  Pan- 

Constantinople, 
kills  Phocas.  the 

acy  of  the 

theon  of  Rome 

Pope  ac- 

dedicated to 

Emperor^  and 

knowledged. 

Christianity. 

makes  himself 

King. 

612.  Mahomet  pub- 
lishes the  Koran. 

Syria    ravaged 

by  the  Arabs. 

614.  Jerusalem  taken 

617 

Ethelbert     publishes 

by  the  Persians. 

617.  St.  Peter's 

the  first  code  of  laws 

622.  The  Hegira,  or 

(now  Westr 

625-40.  Churches 

in  England. 

Mahomet's  flight 

minster  Ab- 

of Jerusalem. 

bey)  f  onnd- 
ed  by  Sa- 

Antioch,  and 

628.  Dagobert  I. 
buUds  the 

dina. 

Alexandria 

632  . 

Islamism    and     the 

632.  Death  of  Ma- 

bert,   King 
of  Kent. 

loet  to  the 

Chureh  of  St. 

f            • 

power  of  the  Ca- 
liphs esUblished  in 
the  East.     In  the 

homet. 

Christian 

Denis,  the  sep- 

633. Omar,  GaUph, 

633.  Bretwold 

world  by  the 
sweep  of 

ulture  of  the 

takes  Jerusalem, 

V.  embraces 

French  kings. 

CaUphs  were  united 
the  higliest  spiritual 

which  is  held  by 

Cauistianity. 

Mohammedan- 

638.  Kingdom  di- 
yidedt^  Clovis 

the  Saracens  463 

inn. 

and  regal  authority. 

years. 

673.  Siege  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the 

the  latter  King' 

674 

Stone  buildings  and 

of  Austrasia. 

{(lass  come  into  use 
in  England. 
The  Anglo-Saxons 

Saracens,  whose 

fleet  is  destroyed 

by  the  Greek  fire 
of  Callinicus. 

advance  in  civilisa- 

tion and  power  by 
the  introduction  of 

68a  Kinedom  of  Bul- 
garia founded. 

680.  The  Sixth 

general  Coun- 

Christianity. 
In  France,  the  Teu- 

600.  The  name 

cU  caUed  at 

690.  Pepin  d'Her- 

England 

Constanti- 

istal, King. 

tonio   language 

first  used. 

nople. 

supersedes  the 
Latin. 

established  but 

confined  to  the  aris- 

tocracy. 

In  Persia  the  Magian 

religion  gives 

695.  Childebert, 

place  to  the 
Mohammedan. 

III.,  King  of 

Neustria. 

698 

Christianity  greatly 
extended  amon^ 

698.  Carthafe  do- 
stroyed  by  the 

700.  Anglo- 

698.  Picts  adopt 
Christianity. 

700.  Aquitaine, 

the  German  nations 

Saracens,  and  the 

Saxon  Oc- 

Burgundy, and 

in   the  North  of 

north  coast  of  Af- 

tarchy. * 

704.  The  first 

Provence  be- 

Europe;   but  al- 

rica subjugated. 
709.  All  Africa  sub- 

706. Alfred  the 

province  given 

come  separate 

most  exterminated 

Wise  in 

to  the  Pope, 

dukedoms. 

in  Africa  by  the 
progress  of  Moham- 
medanism. 

dued  by  the  Sara- 

Northum- 

John  VI. 

714.  Charles  Mar- 

cens. 

bria. 

tel,  Duke  of 

Austrasia. 

716 

The  art  of  making 
paper  introduced 
by  the  Arabs. 

716.  Leo  III..  Em- 

725. Charles  Mar- 

peror. 

The  Saracens 

727.  Ina,  King 

726.  The  Emperor 
Leo  forbids 

tel  subdues  Ba- 
varia. 

• 

invest  Constanti- 
nople, by  land 
and  sea.     City 

of  Wessex. 
begins  col- 

image worship. 

lection  of 

saved  by  Greek 

Peter's 

fire. 

penoeto 
Rome. 
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Banoena  eneoarace 
learning*     Ignor- 
aaee,    {Mrtymacy. 
and  mifery  charao- 
teriaed  the  bm  pre- 
ceding Charl*- 


785 


788 


703 


800 


802 


813 


The  Eastern 
Empire 


Qreat  Britain 
and  Ireland 


736.  Death  of 
the  rener- 


746.  SaraeenB  de- 
feated by  Con- 
•tantine  V. 


762.  OaUph  Almanaor 
builds  Bafdad  and 
makes  it  his  oapi- 
taL 

766.  Asia  Bfinor  rav 


Golden  period  of  785, 

LeaJrtLJQif  in   Arabia 
under  the  Calipli 

ple&dvngs  in  fcourlB  of 
juBiiw  fir^i  pnio- 

Founda tiQn  tjf  acbools 
in  monaJ?t*Ties  and 
cfcthedrftk  by  Char- 

Agriculture  and  bor- 
tj culture   tncoiir- 
ag«d    by   Charlfl- 
(oaane*  both  t^our- 
iih  m  Bpaui  under 
th*  Caliphii^ 

Arabian  horses  intro- 
duced into  Spain. 


a^  by  the  Turks 
>7£mpire  invaded 


by  Haroun  al  Ras- 

efaid.aaiphof 

Bagdad. 


Italy  and  the 
Chnrch 


787.  First  re- 
corded in- 
vasion of  the 
Danes — the 
SeaKixicB 
and>^£ngs. 


France 


Transient  reviTal  of 
learning  under 
Charlemagne. 

The  reign  of  Cahph 
M»^»"""  the  golden 
epoch  of  Arabian 
bterature. 


St.  Mark's  Church  at 
Venice  built. 


803.  The  Saracens 
ravage  Asia  Minor. 


813.  Egbert, 
KingofWes 
sex,  defeato 
the  Britons. 


840 


822.  Constantinople 
besieged  by  the 
Saracens.    The 
Bulgarians  raise 
thesiege.^ 

829.  Theoi^us. 
Emperor. 


752.  The  Pope  de- 
thrones ChU- 
dertfl.  King  of 
Fmnce.  hy  4 
papnl  decree. 
Poije  Sr^ 
pbfln  UL  at 
war  i/ritb   the 
Lombards. 

755.  Beginning  of 
thfl  Pope's 
temporal 
powef. 


787.  Seventh  Min- 
eral Counou  of 
Nieeu 


800.  The  Pope 
separates  from 
the  Eastern 
Empire  and 
becomes  Su- 
preme Bisbop 
of  the  West- 
em. 

Charlemagne 
reforms 
the  Choroh. 
Many  bishop- 
rics founded. 


817.  College  of 
Cardinals 
founded. 


732.  Defeats  the 
Saracens  at 
Tours. 


752.  End  of  Mero- 
vingian line  of 
French  kings. 
Pepin*  the 
Short,  first  of 
the  Carlovin- 
gian  line. 


764.  Extirpates 
the  Huns. 


791-06.  Estab- 
lishes the 
gravate  of  Aus- 
tria. 

800.  Charlemagne 
founds  the  New 
Western  Em- 
pire and  is 
crowned  at 
Rome  King  of 
Italy.Gennany 
and  France. 

802.  Receives  an 
embassy  from 
Haroun  alRas- 
chid. 

806.  Charlemagne 
divides  the  em- 
pire among  his 
sons,  only  one 
of  whom  sur- 
vived himi  — 
Louis  I. 

817.  Louis  I.  dif 
vidss  the  em- 
pire. 


Feudal  system  in  its 
power. 


827.  The    -      , 
kingdoms  of 
Heptarchy 
umted  by 
Egbert  under 
tl^  name  of 
England  or 
the  land  of 
the  Angles. 
Invasion 
of  the  Danes. 

838.  Ethelwolf. 


^. 


.^nneth. 
King  of  the 
Scoto,  de- 
feats and  ex- 
tirpates the 
Picts,  and 
becomes  sole 
monarch  of 
Sootlandi 


824.  Christianity 
carried  to 
Denmark  and 
Sweden. 


841 


Another  di- 
vision of  the 
empire. 

ChariesL.Eiag 
of  France; 
Louis  I.,  King 
cl  Germany; 
Lothaire,  King 
o(  Italy. 
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841 


850 


872 


800 


000 


016 


MO 
Ml 


Art!  of  ClfllliatloB     lUIr  And  the  Church 


Hereditary  nobility 
and  the  clergy 
dominant  in  niat- 
ten  of  state. 


H^wif^ti  Mid  Comnon 
Law  iniroduoed. 


Clooks  exported 
from  Venice. 


Oxford  Univerai^ 
founded  by  Alfred 
the  Great. 

Trial  by  Jury;  fain 
and  marketa  in 
En^and. 

Enciand  dirided  in- 
to counties,  hun- 
dreds,  and  tithings. 
Coimty  courts  ea- 
tablished. 


University  of  Cam- 
bridge founded. 


Cordova,  in  Spain, 
becomes  famous  as 
a  center  of  science, 
learning,  industry, 
and  commerce. 

Mints  established  in 

The  Snmi  of  arith- 
metic brought  into 
Europe  by  the 
Saracens. 

Linens  and  woolens 
manufactured  in 
Flanders. 


844.  Ignatius,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople. 

Persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  Spain. 

846.  The  Saracens  de- 
story  the  Venetian 
fleet  and  besiege 
Rome. 

860.  Christianity  propar 
gated  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden. 

868.  Nicholas  I.  first 
Pope  to  be  crowned. 

860.  Schism  of  the 
Greeks  begins. 


864.  Bible  translated 
into  Slavonian. 

867.  Eighth  Council  Ht 
Constantinople. 


012.  The  Normans  in 
France  embrace 
Christianity. 


021.  The  Bohemians 
adopt  Christianity. 

929.  Eudes,  monk  of 
Quni. 


966.  Baptism  of  Olga, 
and  conversion  of 
Russia  to  Christian- 


E»aterii  Empire 


844.  Decline  of  the  Cali- 
phate begins.     Fre- 
ouent  wars  between 
tne  Greeks  and  the 
Saracens. 


867.  Basil  inaugurates 
the  Macedonian  dy- 
nasty. 


886.  Leo  VI..  Emperor. 


0.  Southern  Italy  sub- 
ject to  the  Greek 
Empire. 


904.  Russian  expedition 
under  Cleg  against 
Constantinople. 


917.  Constantinople  be- 
sieged by  the  Bul- 
garians. 

919.  Romanus,  general 
of  the  fleet,  usurps 
the  empire  and 
places  nis  son  Con- 
Btantine  VIII.,  on 
the  throne. 


937.  Romanus  gains  a 
naval  victory  over 
the  Russians. 


946.  The  Empress  Helen 
usurps  the  throne. 


The  Brttlsh  Islea 


840.  Alfred  the  Qieat 
bom. 


867.  The  Danes  con- 
quer Northumber- 
bmd. 

872.  AHred  the  Great 
defeats  the  Danes. 


891.  Renewed  invasioii 
of  the  Danes. 


901.  Edward  the  Elder 
the  first  to  take  the 
title  of  "Rex  An- 
^orum.** 


916.  AgricuHore  at  a 
low  ebb. 


934.  Athelstaa.  King. 


962.  Malcolm  I.,  King 
of  Scotland. 

955.  Dunstan,  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  rises 
to  great  power. 
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France 


888 


Charles  I.  (the 
Bald).  Kins. 


Germmy 


84L  LouU  I«t 
mns. 


Spain 


IBTMKOB  of  Louie 
the  OermaBt  who 
is  defeated. 


868 


Lomdne  annexed 
toFranoe 


866.  Louie  II.. es- 
tablishes his 
court  at  Pavia, 
and  rules  Italy. 


842.  B*nuro  I. 
elected  King 
of  Oviedo. 


857.  Qaroia 
Ximines 
founds  the 
Kingdom  of 
Navarre. 


I^esflM  CoontrlM 


885     Paris  besieged  by 
I      the  Normans. 


CharlfiB  IU.t  i^ng. 


912      The  Normans,  un- 
der RoUa.  estab- 
lish themselves 
in  Normandy. 


avllWata. 


986     LouiB  IV.,  King. 


879.Louis  ni. 
and  Carloman 
reign  jointly. 

887.  Arnold,  Em- 
I>eror. 

890.  Arnold  takes 
Rome. 

899.  Invasion  of 
the  Hunga- 
rians. 


912.  Conrad  I., 
Emperor. 


873.  Sanoho  Ini- 

So,  Count  of 
lavarre. 


892.  Rurioths 
.   Norman, 
Grand  Duke 
of  Novgorod. 


910.  Kingdom 
of  Leon 
founded  by 
Qarcia. 

912.  Arabs  build 
the  splendid 
city  and  pal- 
ace of  Zebra. 

914.  Beginning 
of  the  heroio 
age  in  Spain. 


907.  Oleg  in- 
vades the 
Greek  Em- 
pire. 


846.  The  Saracens 
destroy  the  Ve- 
netian fleet  and 
besiege  Rome. 


860.  Gorm  united 
JutUmd  and  the 
Duiish  Isles  and 
becomes  King  of 
Denmark. 

801.  Iceland  dis- 
covered. 


875.  Harold,  first 
King  of  Norway. 


889.  Arpad  Uys  the 
foundation  of 
Hungary. 


901.  RepubUos  of 
Venice  and  Ge- 
noa founded. 


954 


936.  Otho  the 
Great,  Emper- 


Lothaire  1,  confers 
the  dukedoms  of 
Burgundy  and 
Aqmtaine  on 
Hugh  the  Great. 


950.  Bohemia  1 
nesed. 


940.  Ramiro, 
King  of  Leon, 
defeats  the 
Moors  at 
Simanous. 

955.  Sancho  I., 
King  of  Leon. 


930.  Harold  VI., 
first  Christian 
King  of  Den- 
mark. 

933.  Eric,  Sng  of 
Norway.  His 
cruelty  leads  to 
revolt  of  people. 


945.  Swatoslav, 
King  of  Rus- 
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ArtooTCI^Ilsmtloa 

lUlj  and  the  Chureh 

Eastern  Empire 

The  Erttlsh  Isles 

050.  St.  Dunstan,  arch- 

959. Emperor  Romanus 

bishop  of  Gant«»r^ 

II. 

bury,  attempts  to 
reform  the  Chutoh. 

. 

982 

Dublin  » trade  oen- 
ier. 

980.  Greek  Christianity 

sU  by  Waldimir. 
993.  First  canonisation 
of  saints.  - 

996.  War  with  Bul- 

985. Danish  invasion 
under  Sweyn. 

M7 

Venice  and  Genoa 
Tiae  to  great  im<* 
portanoe  in  com- 
meroe. 

a  fief  of  the  Ghorch. 

garia. 

1000 

Firduei,  the  Persian 
Homer,  flouriehed. 
(940T-1020.) 

1002 

rags. 
Churchee  first  built 

in  the  Gothic  style 

of  architecture. 
The  French  language 

begins  to  be  writ- 

1002. Massacre  of  the 
Danes  in  England. 

1003.  Scotland  ruled  by 
Malcolm  II. 

1013.  Danes,  under 

Sweyn,  become  mas- 
ters of  England. 

1016.  Edmuncfll.  fights 

ten. 

Faint  impulse  given 
to  art  in  Itafy. 

« 

duoea  to  a  Grecian 
province. 

six  battles  with  Ca- 
nute, King  of  the 
Danes,   with   whom 
he  divides  the  king- 

1024 

Musical  scale  of  six 
notes  invented  by 
Guido  Aretius. 

1024.  John  XIX..  Pope. 

1042.  First  invasion  of 
the  Beljuk  Turks. 

1043.  The  Russians  in- 

dom. 
1027.  Brian  Bom.  sole 

Monarch  of  Ireland. 
1031.  Canute  subdues 

Scotland. 
1034.  Duncan.  Kmg  of 

Scotland. 

1039.  Macbeth  murders 
Duncan,  and  usurps 
the  throne. 

1042.  The  Saxon  line  re- 
stored under  Edward 

the  Confessor. 

vade  Thrace  with 

1048.  Leo  IX..  the  first 

100,000  men  and  are 

Pope  to  keep  an 

repulsed  by  the 

army. 

Greeks. 

1051.  William.  Duke  of 
Normandy,  visits 

1054.  ExoommunioaUon 

1054.  Theodora,  last  of 

England* 

of  the  Patriarch  of 

the  Macedonian  dj^ 

1055 

First  age  of  scholas- 
tic philosophy. 

Constantinople  and 

nasty. 

the  Greeks. 

1059.  Quarrel  between 

the  Popes  and  the 

German  Emperors. 

1062 

Surnames  first  used 
among  the  Eng- 

UshnobiUty. 

1066.  Pope  Alexander  II. 

1066.  Harold  II..  King, 
killed  at  the  battle 

deposes  Harold,  and 
gives  England  to 
William  the  Con- 

1067. Emperor  Romanus 
III.  defeated  and 

of  Hastings. 

1068 

Shoeing  horses  intro- 
duced into  Eng- 

William the  Con- 

queror. 

queror,  King.     End 

land. 

The  papacy  at  the 
height  of  its  power. 

the  Turks. 

of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
line. 
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FnuiM 


Husk  Capet.  Duke 
rf^Francfl. 


Louis  v.,  last  of  the 
Carlovingians. 

Hugh  Capet,  King, 
and  founder  of 
the  Capetian  line 
of  French  kings. 


Robert  II.  suooeeds 
his  father  on  the 
throne. 


Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
rebuilt. 


Gemmny 


904.  Italy  united 
to  the  Empire 
of  Germany. 

Tusoanv  be- 
comes a  Duke- 
dom. 

979.  Othoatwar 
with  Lothaire. 


Spala 


976.  Hizem.  Ca- 
liph of  Cor- 
dova. 


RossIa 


Lesser  Coantrlcs 


981.  Vladimir 
the  Great, 
the  first 
Christian 
ruler. 


1031 
1032 


1046 


Henry  I.,  Ring. 
Burgundy  annexed. 


Dispute  between 
William  the  Con- 
queror and  Wil- 
ham  of  Arquee 
for  the  Duchy  of 
Normandy. 


1066 


1002.  Henry  II., 
Emperor. 


1024.  Conrad  II., 
first  of  the 
Franconian 
line. 


1039.  Henry  III. 
defeats  the  Bo- 
hemians and 
Hungarians. 


1053.  Henry  causes 
his  son,  Henry, 
to  be  pro- 
claimed King 
of  the  Romans. 
This  title  was 
applied  f  or  sev 
eraJ  centuries 
to  the  Emper- 
or's eldest  son. 


998.  Division  of 
the  Moham- 
medan King- 
dom of  Cor- 
dova. 

1000.  Banehothe 
Great,  King 
of  Navarre, 
takes  the  title 
of  Emperor. 


973.  St.  Stephen, 
first  hereditary 
King  of  Hungary. 
Gives  it  written 
laws. 


985-  Sweyn  I.,  of 
Denmark,  m- 
vades  England. 


1015.  Russia  di- 
vided among 
the  12  sons 
of  Vladimir. 


1035.  Ramiro  I., 
King  of  Ai^ 
agon. 


1036.  Russia  re- 
united by 
Jaroslav. 


William,  Duke  of 
Normandy, 
claims  the  orown 
of  England  and 
wars  on  Harold 
to  obtain  it. 


1066.  Alfonso. 
King  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon 


1068.  Flight  of 
Alfonso  to 
Toledo. 


1016.  Canute  II., 
King  of  Den- 
mark. 

1019.  Norway  con- 
quered by  Ca- 
nute. 

Danish  as* 
oendanoy. 


1054.  Russia  di- 
vided a  sec- 
ond time. 
Civil  wars 
and  great 
diotoess. 


1055.  The  Turks  re- 
duce Bagdad  and 
overturn  the  Em- 

Eire  of  the  Ca- 
phs. 
1050.  Ingo  I.,  first 

Christian  King 

of  Sweden. 
1060.  Robert  Guis- 

card.  Duke  of 

Apulia. 
1065.  Jerusalem 

taken  by  the 

Saracens. 

1067.  Polish  con- 
quests in  Russia. 

1068.  Olaf  III., 
King  of  Norway. 
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ArtoofClTUlsmtloii 

Italy  and  the  Cbmeh 

EMtem  Empire 

The  BrttUh  Istoi 

1070.  Lanfranc,  Arch- 

1070. Feudal  svstom 
introduced. 

bishop  of  Canter- 

bury. 

1073 

Bookaelton  firat 

1078.  Quarrel  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  (riUde- 
brand)  with  the 

heard  of. 

1074.  Syria  and  Palestme 

subdued  by  Melek 

Emperor  Henry  IV. 
1075.  The  Pope  sends 

Shah. 

legates  to  the  various 

courts  of  Europe. 
1076.  Submission  of 
Henry  IV.  to  the 
Pope. 

1081.  Alexius  I.  (Comne- 

1076.  RebeUion  In 
Normandy. 

1084 

Rigid  police  system 
established  in  Eng- 

1084. Triumph  of  Henry 

nus).  Emperor.  Rob- 

IV. over  Oregoiy. 
The  order  of  the 

ert  Guiscard  invades 

1087.  William  invades 

land. 

the  empire  and  de- 
feats Alexius. 

France  and  is  killed 

1090 

Fortresses  at  New 

Carthusians  insti- 

at Nantes. 

GasUe  and  Carlisle 

tuted  by  Bruno. 

After  the  capture 

1093.  Malcolm  III.,  of 

buUt. 

of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Turks,  the  Christian 
pilgrims  are  insulted 
and  oppressed.'which 
gives  nse  to  the  Cru- 

Scotland, invades 
England,  and  is  slain 
near  AhiwickOasUe. 

1095.  Peter  the  Hermit 

preaches  against  the 

sades  —  the  great 

struggle  between 

1096.  The  First  Crusade. 

Christianity  and  Mo- 
hammedanism. 
Order,  learning, 

■ 

and  commerce  re- 

vive in  the  last  quar- 

ter of  this  century, 

and  the  empire  is 

feared  or  respected 

by  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

1099.  Invasion  by  the 

1100 

William  of  Poltou, 

1100.  Study  of  theology 

Crusaders. 

1100.  Henry  I.,  King  of 

first  troubadour  of 

1104.  Battle  of  Acre. 

England,  unites  the 

note. 

pulse. 

1109.  Tripolis  taken  by 
Crusaders. 

Normans  and  Sax- 
ons. 
1107.  Henry  quarrels 
withAnsehn. 

1118 

Knights  Templar 

1118.  John  I.  reforms  the 

instituted. 

1123.  First  Lateran,  or 

manners  of  his  peo- 

1120 

Scholastic  philosophy 

ninth  General  Coun- 

ple. 

1124.  David  I.  promotes 

reaches  a  high 

cU. 

Tyre  taken  by 

civilisation  in  Soot- 

point  under  Abel- 

1127.  Pope  Honorius  II. 

Crusaders. 

land. 

ard. 

makes  war  against 

ArUtotle's  logic 

Roger,  King  of  Sici- 

comes into  repute. 

ly. 
1139.  Second  Lateran,  or 

1140 

Oratian  collects  the 

tenth  General  Coun- 

canon  law. 

cU. 
1147.  The  Second  Cru- 

1143. Manuel  Comnenus, 
Emperor. 

1150 

Magnetic  needle 

sade. 

known  in  Italy. 

1154.  Pope  Adrian  IV., 

1154.  Henry  II..  King  of 

England. 

1156.  Manuel  forms  the 

1158 

Bank  of  Venice  es- 

design of  conquering 

1158-64.  Asoendancyof 

tablished. 

1160.  Waldenses  and 

Italy  and  the  West, 

Thomas  A  Becket. 

Colleges  of  theology, 
philosophy,  and 

Albigenses  begin  to 
appear. 

but  fails. 

Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

Woolen  manufac- 

tories established 

in  England. 

BmsQin 
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1070 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Buisla 

Lesser  Countries 

RiM  of  the  trouba^ 

•""^^rra.""' 

dounin 

1072.  Henry  IV. 

PlOT6D06* 

fore  the  Pope 
for  selHnc  the 
inTestatnre  of 
bishopa;  treats 
the 'mandate 
with  contempt. 

s^ain* 
1076.  "Henry  sends 

1076.  Time  of  the 

an  ambassador 

ad. 

to  depose  the 

Pope,  and  is 

ed.  Undergoes 

penance  and 

submission. 

1079 

Birth  Of  Abebtfd. 

1060.  Henry  de- 
l^peand 

1064.  Bohemia  made 

1065.  Toledo 

a  kingdom  by 
Henry  IV.  ol 

triumphs. 

taken  from 

SS^"*" 

Germany. 

1066.  3At«le  of 

1087 

Robert,  Duke  of 

Zalaoca. 

1000.  SicUy  taken 
from  the  Sara- 

Norxnandv, op- 

1003.  The  Popes 

continue  their 

cens  by  Roger 

struggle 

1004.  Pedro  I.. 
King  of  Na- 

' 

the  Norman. 

against  the 

! 

empire. 

varre  aatdAr- 
agOD. 

1000 

Many  French  no- 
blemen take  rart 
in  the  Fini  <Su- 

■ade. 

""i-.^^SH' 

1105.  War  between 

Navarre  and 

Norway  and  the 

1106 

Abbe  Suttr.  minie- 
ter  toXoide  TL 
of  Fiaaoe. 

1100.  Henry  V.  en- 
ters   Itsly. 
takes  the  Pope 
prisoner,  and 

Atagoa. 

Wends. 

compels  him 

1114.  Henry  V. 

auviesMatil. 

1118«  Alphonso 

1110.  War  betwem 

da,  of  Enghmd. 

eei>tnres8ar- 

Pisa  and  Genoa. 

1130 

Sni^and  and 

1125.  LolhaamlL 

sgossa. 

France  begins. 

r^ss^'-d 

1126.  Rifsoa 
thaBlalUc 

Conrad.  Duke 

ofSualiia. 

1130.  Portugal 

founded. 

becomes  a 

1147 

Louia  VU.  joins  the 

:L^h%:!l£i;: 

Kingdom  im- 
der  Henry  of 

1147.  Moscow 
founded. 

115a  Erie  X..  King 

1152.  Frederick  I.. 

Besanoon. 

of  Sweden.     . 

Emperor  of 

Germany  and 

Italy. 

1157.  GbtstUeand 

1158.  The  Emperor 

Leon  divided. 

1156.  Venice  a  great 

IIM 

War  with  tla 
Endieh. 

Frederick  re- 
ceives the  title 
of  Kins  of  B«. 
heaaia. 

maritime  power. 
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1168 


1190 

1200 

1206 
1200 


1222 


1247 


1261 


1273 


1285 


Arts  of  afOlsatloB 


Colleges  of  Uw,  phi- 
losophy, aed  tne- 
ology  at  Paris. 


The  Jews  become 
the  principal  bank- 
ers of  the  world. 


Onivecsity  of  Bo- 
logna has  10,000 
students. 

Univendtv  of  Paris 
founded. 

Period  of  the  trouba- 
dours in  France; 
the  minstrels  in 
England;  minne- 
singers in  Ger- 
many. 


University  of  Padua 


Jmversity 
founded. 


First  war  fleet  in 
Spain. 


Parliament  estab- 
lished Im  England. 


First  patent  of  nobil- 
ity granted  in 
France. 

Literature  and  science 
flourish  in  Spain 

^  under  Alphonsa 
the  Learned. 

Institutibn  of  the 
three  great  courts 
of  law  in  England. 

Cimabue,  the  first  of 
moderh  painters  at 
Florence. 


Italr  »i>d  the  Church 


1167.  Rome  taken  by 
Frederick  Barba- 


1178.  Renewed  activity 
of  the  Waldenses, 
forerunners  of  Prot- 
estantism. 

1170.  Third  Lateran.  or 
eleventh  Qeneral 
Council. 


1100.  Third  Crusade. 

1198.  Power  of  the  Pope 
supreme  over  tem- 
poral matters. 

1202.  The  Fourth  Cru- 
sade. Constantinople 
taken. 


1215.  Fourth  Lateran 
Council,  against  the 
Albigenses. 

1217.  fifth  Crusade. 


1243.  Struggle  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  with 
the  Emperor  Fred- 


1265.  Dominion  of  Italy 
passes  to  the  Pope. 


1274.  Fourteenth  general 
Council  at  Lyons. 


Eastern  Empire 


1 190.  Iconium  taken  by 
Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  but  after- 
wards restored. 


1204.  The  Crusaders 
plunder  Constanti- 
nople. 


1228.  John  of  Brienne, 
King  of  Jerusalem, 
Emperor. 


1206, 


Struggle  of  the 
Churohwith  France. 


1260.  Emperor  Michael 
Pakeologus  reoovers 
Constantinople. 


1268.  The  BfongoU  in- 
vade Asia  Minor  and 
take  Antioch. 


1281.  Othman  estab- 
hahm  an  indepetKi- 
entrule  in  the  north 
of  Asia  Minor. 


1299.  Oth»an  invades 
Nicomedia.  And  e»< 
tablishes  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 


The  British  Isles 


1172.  Henry  conquers 
Irelanfx. 


1189.  Richard  I.  engages 
in  the  Third  Crusade. 

1198.  John  attempt*  to 
seise  the  crown  in 
the  absence  of  Rich- 
ard. 

1200.  John.  King  of  Eng- 
land 


1215.  Magna  Charta 
signed  at  Runny- 
mede. 

1216.  Henry  III.,  King. 


1246.  Henry  marries 
Eleanor  of  Provence. 


1258.  Famous  parlia- 
ment at  Oxford. 


1265.  First  regular  par- 
liament. 
Civil  War. 


1276.  War  between  Eng- 
land and  Wides. 

1283.  England  and  Wales 
united.  *    ' 

Robert  Bruce  and 
John  Balliol  contend 
for  the  crown  of 
Scotland. 

1296.  Scotland  submits 
to  England. 

1297.  Scotland  rebels. 
War  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland 
follows. 
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W^mt§ 

.CtartiMniy 

8*1011 

^    mtissiJi 

Leftsw  Countries 

1167.  Rome  taken 

1167.  League  of  the 

1170 

Rifle  of  the  Wal- 
denses. 

by  Frederick. 

1174.  Frederick's 
fourth  expedi- 
tion into  Italy. 

Italian  ciUes. 
1171.  Saladin,  Sultan 

tends  his  domin- 
ions.    Conquers 

and  Arabia. 

1176.  Defeated  at 

the  Battle  of 

Legnano. 

-       = 

* 

1183 

Th0  peM«  of  €oD- 

1188.  Italy  inde- 

■tanoenteUb- 

pendent  by 
treaty  of  Con- 

1186. Incursion 

1186.  Diveoto  aU  his 

liflhestheinde- 

1188.  Alphonso 

of  Huns  and 

efforts  against 

Italian  republioa. 

stance. 

IX.,  King  of 
Leon. 

Poles  into 
RussU. 

the  Crusaders. 

1190 

Philip  Augufltiu 
one  of  the  lead- 

1190.  Henry  VI.. 

1193.  BaUle  of  As- 

era  of  the  Third 

King  of  Italy. 

oalon.  Saladin 

Crusade.                 1 

defeated. 

Death  of  Sala- 

din. 

1204 

Nomuukdsr  reunit- 
ed to  franco. 

1206.  Genghis  Khan 
subdues  the 
North  of  China 

1212.  Frederick 

1218.  The  Christ- 

• 

II.,  Emperor. 

Batik  of 
Nav4s  de  To- 
losa. 

1217.  Ferdinand. 
King  of  Cas- 

1218.  Jurje  II. 

1216.  Tartanr  over-    ; 
run  by  Genghis 
Khan. 

tileT 

1224.  Mongolian 

1222.  Hungarian  Ub- 

1233 

Louis  Till,  oon- 

invasion. 

erty  assured  by 

duots  crusade 

known  as 

Charter  of  An- 

the "Golden 
Horde." 

drew  IL 

1226 

LoinTlxlt'King. 

1230.  CbtsUleand 

Leon  united 

1236.  Second 

1236.     Mongolian  in- 

by Perdtaand 
III.,  who 

Mongolian 

vasion  of  Europe 

invasion. 

under  Batu 

takoi  large 

Moscow 

Khan. 

territory 

burned. 

from  the 

1238.  Russian 

1241.  The  Hanse- 

Moors. 

independ- 

atic League. 

ence  over- 
thrown by 

1348 

Louis  IX.  leads  the 

the  Tartan. 

Sersttth  Crusade. 

1260^Conrad  IV.. 

Khan  of 

Bmperor* 

1263.  The'Alham^ 
bra  founded. 

1266.  Henry  of 

Kiptchak, 
Grand  Duke. 

1260.  Kublai  Khan 
builds  Pekin  and 
makes  it  his 
capital. 

1267 

Burgundy  falls  to 
the  crown. 

Castile  a  Ro- 
man senator. 

1270 

Louis  IX.  sets  out 
en  the  tasC  Cru- 

1273. Rudolph 

sade. 

Emperor, 
founds  House 

1274.  Crown  of 

1276 

France  at  war  with 

Nflivarra^ 

' ,     ■  '    '  '  J        »•    r  • 

Castile. 

of  Habsburg. 

passes  to 
France. 

1    .    ■ ' 
ia9a  Khan  of 

1290.  Wenceslas, 

1291.  James  II., 

Kiptchak 
wields  strong 

King  of  Bohemia. 

King  of  Ar- 

takes  Cracow. 

ag<m. 

rule  in  Rus- 

t29f 

Idvadmi  of 

sia. 

Vlaiiden. 

1298.  Adolithui, 
•  Bmpetor.  dP- 
pmidi  and  Al- 
bert I.  erti    • 
throned. 

1299.  Fotindation  of 
the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

T8 
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1300 

Arts  «f  dflUzstloB 

Italy  and  the  Chweli 

EMt«rBBni»lr« 

Tte  BMtish  Uet 

Rmi^id  advances  in 
civilisation  —  re- 

1300. SUverpUte  used  in 
England* 

vival  of  ancient 

learning  —  im- 

provements in  the 

arts  and  sciences  — 

and  ^neral  ex- 

pansion of  liberty. 

1302 

Mariner's  compass 
invented  at  Naples. 

1303 

University  Avignon. 

1303.  Papal  power  de- 
clines. 

1303.  Genoese  control 
trade  of  Black  Sea. 

1305 

University  Orleans. 

1309.  Seat  of  the  Popes 
transferred  to  Avig- 

1306. Robert  Bruce  Br»- 
olaimed  King  of  Soot- 

1307 

University  Perugia. 

non. 

land.  War  with  Eng- 

1308 

University  Coimbra. 

land  continued. 

1311 

Governmental  re- 
forms extorted 
from  Edward  II. 
in  England. 

1311.  General  Council  at 
Vienna. 

1320.  CivU  War  in  the 
Eastern  Empire  be- 
tween the  Emperor 
and  his  son. 

1326 

aocks  oonstnicted 

1326.  Orkhan.  Sultan  of 

on  mathematical 

the  Turks,  makes 

1327.  Peace.  Independ- 

principles. 

1339.  Struggle  In  Rome 

Prusa  his  capital. 

enoe  of  Scotland^    . 

1338.  Struggle  for  the 
French  crown  be- 

1340 

Gunpowder  used  at 

between  the  Colonna 

gins;  lasts  120  years. 

battle  of  Cressy. 

and  the  Ursini. 

1346.  Battle  of  Cressy. 

1347 

Manufactures  and 
commerce  improve 
in  England. 

1347.  Democracy  in 
Rome  under  Riensi, 
last  of  the  Tribunes. 

1354.  Riensi  lolled:  pa- 
pal dominion  re> 

1355.  John  Pakeologus, 

•• 

' 

stored. 

Emperor. 

1356.  Edward,  the  Black 
Prince,  wins  the  bat- 
tle of  PoiUars. 

1361 

Parliament  in  Eng- 

1373.  Treaty  with  Mu- 

rad,  the  Ottoman 

1376.  Death  of  the  Black 

pOWera. 

1378.  Bchiam  of  the 
West;  Pope  Urban 

VI.  acknowledged  in 
England;  Ckment 

VII.  in  France. 

Emperor. 

Prince. 

Spain,  and  Scotland. 

1384.  The  Scots,  asaisted 
by  Fk«nee,  invadfl 

1386 

Jan  Van  Eyck  in- 
vented oil  painting. 

1389.  Baiaset.  Sultan  of 
the  Turks. 

EngtandT 

1399.  Henry  IV.,  King. 
House  of  Lancas- 

1402. Bajaset  defeated 

ter  begins. 

and  made  prisoner 

by  Tamerlane,  at 

the  battle  of  Angora. 
1403.  Solyman  I..  Sultan 
of  the  Turks. 

. 

1406.  James  I.,  King  of 

Scotland. 

1400 

University  of  Leipsic 

1409.  The  Couneil  of 
Pisa. 

1414.  CouncU  of  Con- 
^■tanoe. 

1416.  Hubs  and  Jerome 
burnt  for  heresy. 

1414.  Henry  V.  claims 
the  French  crown. 

1415.  Gains  the  battle  of 
Agincourt. 

1422.  Death  of  Henrr  V. 

1426 

Arts  promoted  In 
ItJb^. 

1426.  Emperor  John  VII. 

Aecasakm  of  Henry 

viaits  Italy  to  ob- 

VI. 

tain  help  against  the 

War  with  France. 

Turks. 
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FtaMfe 

Ctetamy 

BftOA 

Bltsslm 

Leaser  Oomitrles 

180a  MoMx>w 

in  the  Moor- 

made the 

ish  state. 

oapitaL 

laes 

of  the  Statea- 
general  hi  Franee. 

• 

1804 

War  with  FUnden. 

1304.  Rise  of  the 
Swiss  towns. 

1306.  Rudolf  of 
Austria,  Em- 
peror. 

1308.  Henry  of 
Luxemburg. 
Emperor. 
General  in- 

""ja^tef 

founded. 

Castile  and 

surrection  in 

Leon. 

, 

Swittcrland. 
1814.  Louis  of  Ba- 

1815 

Ediet  for  the  en- 

varia and 

slaves. 

Frederick  of 

1318.  Finland  in- 

i3ie 

Philip  V.  suocewls 
by  virtue  of  ^ 

•  tsaftr^' 

R2^. 

1310.  The  Oligarehy 
of  Venice  estab- 

Salic law,  now 

crown. 

lished. 

flnt  estdbhshed. 

1822.  Frederick  of 

.  Austria  der. 

1327,  Arrival  of 

bOmatKesh. 

133B 

Bevtolt  of  the  Jlcm- 
inss. 

'    feated. 

^isdo.000 

Moors  to  as- 

Ta^tAry. 

ISI 

Wa^withEncUnd. 

by  Edward  of 
Ensiand. 
KinsJohn  defeat- 
ed and  taken 

sist  Granada. 
13«).  Moors  de- 

feated  at 

1353.  Establishment 

13A5.  Promulgation 
of  the  Qolden 

Tarifa. 

of  the  Ottomans 

1356 

in  Europe. 

BulL 

1359.  Hungarian  con- 

quests en  the 
Danube. 

tiera.  Charles,  the 

Dauphin.  Regent. 

, 

1300 

John  regains  his 
liberty.   Cedes 

1866.  War  be. 

much  territory 

1378.  Wenceslas 

tween  Na- 

I860. TamerUne 

toBiigland^ 

(KingpfBohe- 
mia)^Bmpesor. 

varre  and 

makes  Samar- 

Franbe. 

oand  tlife  capital 
of  hit  new  Em- 

1880 

Charles  Vt.  King. 
Defeat  of  the 

1880.  Tartar 

War.  Dimi- 

pire. 

Flemings  at  Roe- 

tri  Ivano- 

becq. 

vitchcheoki 
them  at  the 
Don. 
1382.  Mosoow 
burned. 

188&  War  between 
Austria  and 

1886 

Fruitlees  attempt 
to  invade  Eng- 

UM. TheEmpeeor 
imprisoned 

Switserland. 

land. 

1305.  Tamerhme 

at  Prague. 

invwleeRus- 

1300.  Invasion  of 

1400.  Robert. 

«ia. 

IsMUa  by  Tamer- 

Count  of  Pala- 

Russia 

Une. 

tine.  Emperor. 

1407.  John  II.. 
King  of  C^ 

under  the 
Mongol  Taiw 
tars  until 
1468. 

1410 

avO  Wbr  between 

tile. 

Orleans  and  Bur- 

1411.  SigJsnuttjl 

M16 

D^Sat  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  Agincourt. 

(Kixw  of  Hun- 
gary). Emper- 
or. 

1416.  Alphonso 
v..  King  of 

1410.  The  Hussite 

War  in  Bohemia. 

1422 

Henry  VI.  pro- 
da&med  at  Paris 
Xingof  Frmnee 
and  England. 

- 

AragOB  and 
SU&. 

1427 

ttie  English. 
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Itsly  and  the  Clmch 

Eastcra  Empire 

The  BritUh  Islet 

1429.  Schism  of  the  West 

ended. 

1434 

Invention  of  printing 
at  Mayenoe. 

1444.  VladiBlas,  King  of 
PoUnd.  defeated  and 

"**kSss,i?'£sr 

kil^  by  the  Turks. 

1447 

Library  of  the  Vati- 
can founded. 

1448.  Concordat  of  As- 

1448.  Constantine  XII.. 

1450 

Flourishingjperiod  of 
trade  in  Western 

ohaffenberg,  by 
which  the  liberties 

last  of  the  Greek 

1450.  Insurrection  of 

Emperors. 

Jack  Cade.  Richard. 

Europe  —  particu- 

of the  German 

1453.  Siege  and  capture 

Duke  of  York, 

larly  in  Flanders, 

Church  are  com- 

of Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  ending 

claims  the  throne. 

or  modern  Belgium. 

promised. 

the  Eastern  Empire. 

PftOBi  THS  FALL  OF  THB  EASTEEN  EBmBB  TO  THB 

FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  —  1453-181i 

Arts  of 

CiTtllsaMon 

Itslf  and  the 
Churcli 

Great  Britain 

■" • r- 

Germanj 

SpAlnand 

1454.  Struggle 

1464.  Henrsr  IV. 

between  Cos- 

1466. Wars  of  the 

1462.  The  Emperor 

ofCastafe. 

mo  de  Medici 

Roses  begin. 

besieged  in 

King  of 

and  the  aris- 

eourt at  Vi- 

Si^ 

tocracy. 

1458.  The  French 

146Q 

Wood  engraving  in- 

rule in  Genoa. 

1460.  James  III., 
King  of  Scotland. 

1461.  Edward  IV., 

vented. 

1463.  War  of  Ven- 

King.   House  of 

1464 

Post-offices  in 

ice  with  the 

Fronoe  and  Eng- 

Turks. 

land.     . 

1469.  Lorenso  de 

1409.  Invasion  of 

Meg.  Marriaca 

1470 

Beerliard  mvents 

Medici  suc- 

1470.  Henry  VI.  re- 

the Turks. 

of  Ferdi- 

the  pedal  to  the 

c«eda  Pietro 

stored  by  War- 

oxnaa. 

at   Florence. 

wick. 

ogon  with 
Isabella  of 

1471.  Increase  of 

1471.  Return  of  Ed- 

1473 

Printed  musical 

the  power  of 
the  Medici. 

ward  IV.  Deaths 

€astile. 

notes.     Large 

of  Warwick  and 

library  founded 

Rise  of  learn- 

Henry VI. 

at  Ofen. 

ing. 

1476.  Edward  IV. 

1477 

Watches   laade   at 

Sixtus  IV.. 

invades  France. 

1477.  Marriage  of 

Nuremburg. 

Pope. 

Maximilian  and 

1479.  Union  of 

1480.  War  between 

Maria  of  Bur* 

Castile   and 

England  and 

'    Aragon. 

/ 

Scotland. 

1492.  Alexander 

1492.  Henry  VII.  in- 
vades France. 

1492.  Conquest 

1403/ 

Printing  press  at 

VI.,  Pope. 

1493.  Maximilian 

of  Granada. 

,  / 

Copenhagen. 

I.,  Emperor. 

Discovery  of 

V 

Era  of  discovery  in 

America  by 

V 

the  New  World 

Columbus. 

begins. 

1500.  Partition  of 

1498.  Vasco  de 
Gama 

1502 

St.  Peter's  and 

Naples  be- 

reaches  . 

other  great 

tween  France 

India  via^ 

churches  built. 

and  Spain. 
1503.  Naples  an- 
nexed to  the 

Cape  of 

GoodHopel 

1606.  CbluiabU 

Spanish 

1509.  Henry  VUI., 

dies  atVif 

crown. 

King. 

ladoUd.    J 

JuUus  II., 
Pope. 
1511.  CounoUof 

1512.  War  with 

1512.  Maximilian 

Pisa. 

France. 

divides  the  em- 

1513. Pope  Leo 

1513.  Battle  of  Flod- 

pire  into  10  cir- 

X. patron  of 

dcn;  James  IV. 

cles. 

literature 

kiUed. 

* 

and  the  arts. 

15U;  Wolsey,   chan- 

1616. Charles, 

1517 

Luther  and  the  Pro- 

cellor and  cardi- 

1517. Beginidng  of 
the  Ref  oraua^  ^ 

King  of  all 
Spain    and 

testant  Reforma- 

nal. 

tion. 

tion.  -  '  • 

the  Netber- 

Hans  Sachs  founds 

hoida. 

the  German 

drama. 
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1429 

France 

.German J  . 

apain 

Buisla 

Lesser  Countries 

Sayed  by  Joan  of 

Are. 
Charles  VII.  orow»- 

1430.  War  be- 

edat  Rheimo. 

tween  Gas 

1431 

Joan  of  Arc  burned. 

1438.  fiouaeof 

tUe  and 
Granada. 

1487-38.  RIseofFbiw 

Austria  estab- 

1441. Xiptchak 

tiigaL 

lished.    Albert 

Mongols  di- 

II.  (King  of 

Tide  Russia. 

Bohemia  and 

Hungary). 

Emperor. 
144e.  War  with 

( 

Hungary. 

1452.  GirU  War 
in  Navarre, 

1 

1450.  Kingdom  of 
Delhi  enlarged. 

1458 

End  of  the  French 

1453.  Austria  made 

in  which  Cas- 

1453. Pound's  inde- 

and  Ei^lieh  wan. 

an  hereditary 

tile  and  Ar- 

'    pendence  con- 
firmed by  Diet 

Duchy  by  Em- 

agon join. 

peror  Freder- 

of Petreikin. 

ick  UI. 

FROM  THE  FAIX  O 

F  THE  EASTERN   EMPEBE   TO   THE 

FALL  Ol 

r  NAPOLEON  — 1463-1816 

France 

Bussim 

Sean41ki»Tta 

Ottoman  Empire 

Lesser  Countries 

1454.  Poland  at 
war  with  the 

1 

Teutonic  Or- 

t 

der. 

' 

1458.  Greece  sub- 
^^  to  the 

1458.  Hungary  vig- 
orous under 

Matthias  Cor- 

1461 

Looie  XL,  Kins. 

1462.  Ivan  the 
Great  takes 

1464.  War  with 

rinus. 

the  title  of 
Csar. 

1470.  Sten  Sture. 
Eegent  of^ 

Hungary. 

1468.  Usun  Has- 
san, master  oC 
Persia. 

1472.  lyan  mar- 

ries Sonhia, 

Sweden. 

1475 

War  between  France 

gS3c^-*^ 

1477 

and  Burcundy. 
A rtoifl  and  Burgundy 

peror. 
1479.  Great  in- 

united  to  France. 

YWion  of  the 

U80.  Otranto 

Tartars. 

taken. 

1481.  Power  of 

1481.  John.  King 
of  Denmark. 

1481.  Baiaaetn., 

1491 

the  Tartars 

Sultan. 

the  crown. 

J^to 

1485.  Matthias  of 
Hungary  takes 

in  Sweden. 

1493.  War  with 

Egypt,  Hun- 

1492. America  die- 

gary,  and  Venr 

toe. 

lumbus. 

1499 

Conquect  of  Milan. 

' 

1505.  War  with 
Persia. 

1499.  Voyage  of 
Amerigo   Ves- 
pucci. 

1502.  Soufi  sole 
Sovereign  of 
Persia. 

1510     OouneO  of  Toon. 

1506.  Poland  un- 

Tartar inva^ 
sions. 

1512.  Selim  I.  de- 
thrones ana 
puts  to  death 
his  father. 

der  SigiBOMmd 
the  Great. 
IMI.  Cuba  con- 

.l5l2?t^orida' dis- 

i 

1513.  Christian 

1514.  Persians  de- 
feated; Kurdia- 

1 

tl..  King  of 

covered. 

, 

Norway  and 

Un  added  to 

1513.  Discoveries 

of  Baiboa. 
1517.  First  patent 

i    1515^ 

Trancis  I.  inyadee 

Denmark. 

the  empire. 
1510.  Odro  taken. 

! 

'' 

granted   by 
Spain  for  the 

i 

importation  of 
negroes  into 
America. 
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Aftoof 

Italy  and  the 
Church 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Spain  and 
Portugal 

1519.  Charles  V.. 

1519.  Conquest  j 

■  King  ol  Spain 

ofMenoob/ 

1521.  Diet  of 

Cortes.      / 

Worms. 

V 

IMS 

1529.  Ttoks  invade 

of  Um  dobe  by 

Germany. 

MaceUMT 

eendanoy  by 

Xavier  plants 

the  victory 

Christianity  in 
India. 

of  Pavia. 

ries  AnneBoleyn. 

1690 

Jorsen*  inrents  the 

1535.  Henry  excom- 

spinning wheel' 

1540.  Older  of 

municated  by  the 

1540.  Lisbon,  the 

forflazT 

Jesuits 

Pope. 
1543.  Invasion  of 

market  of 

founded  by 

1543.  Alliance  with 

the  world. 

Loyola. 

France. 
1547.  Formal  estab- 

England 
against  France. 

1645 

Vasalius  makss  im- 

1545. Conncilof 

lishment  of  Prot- 

portant  eontribu- 

Trent. 

estantinn. 

tions  to  study  of 
anatomy. 
Orange  trees  intro- 

Edward VL. 
King. 

1548 

1552.  Treaty  of 

duced  into  Eu- 

1550. JuUiM  III.. 

Passau  secures 

rope. 

Pope. 

1553.  Mary.  Queen  of 

religious  Uberty 
to  the  Protest- 

England. 

1654.  Lady  Jane 

ants. 

Gtey  exeeuted. 
1565.  Persecution  of 

the  Protestants. 

1556.  Charles  V.  ab- 

166R. EUsabeth. 

dicates. 

1559 

Carriages  intro- 

1559. Termina- 

Queen. 

duced  into  Paris. 

tion  of 

Rise  of  the  Pu- 

1500 

Knives  first  made 
in  England. 

French  wars 

ritans. 

in  Italy. 

1564.    MitximilUn 

1564.  Aoquisi- 

II.,  Emperor. 

tion  of  the 
Philippines. 
1567.  Duke  of 

1569.  Florence  a 

1568.  Bfary.  Queen  of 
Soots,  takes  ref- 

Alva Govern- 
or of  the 

grand  duchy. 

uge  in  England. 

Nether- 
lands. 
1570.  War  with 
Turkey. 

1573 

Titian,  oolorist 

Battle  of 

painter,  at  height 

1576.  Rudolph  II.. 

Lepanto. 
1580.  Portugal 

of  fame. 

King  of  Bohe- 

1584. Raleifh's  col- 

mia  and  Hun- 

passes under 
Spanish  do- 

gary, Emperor. 

1585.  Pope  Six- 
tus  V.  re- 

minion. 

1586 

Tobacco  introduced 

Spain. 

into  Europe. 

stores  the 

1588 

First  newspaper  in 

VaUcan  li- 

1588. Spanish  Arma- 

1588. Defeat  of 

England. 

brary. 

da  destroyed. 

«he  Spanish 

1500 

Telescopes  invent- 
ed by  Jansen,  a 

"^i^^tt 

Armada. 

German. 

1504.  Union  of 

Napier  invents  lo- 

San Marco 

1599.  Troubles  with 

Protestants  at 
Heilbronn« 

garithms. 

built  at  Ven- 

Ireland. 

ice. 

1600.  EngUshEast 
India  Company 

1602 

BncUsh  East  India 

chartered. 

1603.  Union  of  Eng. 

ed. 

land  and  Scot- 

1006 

QUbert's  electrical 
discoveries. 

land. 
1607.  English  setUe- 
ment  at  James- 
town. 

1608.  Protestant 
union  under 

Frederick   the 

1609.  Expolskm 

becomes  the 

Elector. 

of  the  Moors. 

1615 

Coffey  in  Venice. 

eihporium  of 
the  Levant 
tnwie. 

1617.  Sir  Francis  Ba- 

1618 

Banhpy  discovi^ 

1618.  Conspiracy 

con,  lord  chan- 

1618.  Thirty  Years' 

tg.|^Uooof 

of  Bedmarto 

oeUor. 

War  begins. 

subject  Ven- 

1620 

Thermometers  in- 

ice to  Spain. 

1620.  Pilgrims  saU  in 
Mayflower. 

1620.  Massacre  of 

vented  by  DrebeL 

Prague. 

1621.  Dutch 

Negro  slavery  be- 
^8  in  Virginia. 

War. 

1625.  Charles  I.. 

1625.  Naval  War 
iri^  Eng- 

1626 

Kepler's  laws  dis- 

1626. St.  Peter's 

King. 
1627.  War  with 

covered. 

dedicated. 

land. 

1628.  War  fol- 

France. 

1628.  Victories  of 

lowing  death 

Wallenstein. 

of  the  Duke 

Mantua. 
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Lester  Conntvtof 

1530.  Christian. 

152a  SoUmanthe 

1519^8^uards. 

King  of  Swe- 
den. 
1521.  Gustavus 

Magnificent. 
Sultan. 
1581.  BelgnMle  Ittk^ 

eooqaer  Mce- 
ioo. 

1681 

Fini  War  with 

Chariw  V. 

Vasa  throws 

en. 

1526 

Fnmcis  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at 

off  the  Dan- 
ish sroke. 

Pavia. 

1633.  Gwtavus 

1526.  InvaaioD  of 

1887 

Second  War  with 

Vasa.  King 

Hungary. 

ChariesV. 

of  Sweden. 

1529.  Invasian  of 

1632-44 

Struggle  for  poeses- 
non  of  ItaK^ 

Union  of 

Germany. 

1683.  Ivan  the 

C^lmar  dM- 

Siege  of  Vi- 

1583.  Piaarro  eon- 

Terrible. 

solved. 

enna. 

quenPeru. 

Csar. 

1583.  Union  of 
Norway  and 
Denmark. 

1543.  Fint  stand- 

1535.  Barbarossa 
seises  Tunis. 

1545.  Mines  at  Po- 
tost  discovered. 

1647 

Henry  II..  Kins; 

iagarmy  in 

1547.  Turks  invade 

Catherine  de 

Sweden. 

Persia. 

Medici.  Queen. 

1551.  Tripoli  taken. 

1688 

[ 

Fifth  War  with 
Oharlee  V. 

1654.  Siberia 

1552.  Invaskm  of 
Hungary. 

1559.  Bfilitanr 
pawer  of  the 
Turks  at  its 

the  IxKiian  Em- 
pire to  its 
greatest  splen- 

I 

166a  Erie  XIV.. 
KingofSwe- 

1564.  Coligny  sends 

a  colony  of  Hu- 

dSnT 

greatest  height 

f?5l32*' 

1563 

lUUgious  Uberty 

War  be- 

under Soliman. 

granted  to  the  Hu- 

tween  Sw»* 

ffuenote.     Hugue- 

den and  Den- 

not Wars. 

157L  RussU  de- 

mark. 

1570.  Peace  of 

Stettin. 

1570.  War  with 
Venice. 

1571.  Battle  of  Le- 

1672 

Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. 

vastated  by 
the  Tartars 

panto. 

1576 

The  Catholic  Leacue. 
Sixth  Religkms  War. 

and  Moscow 

1577 

burned. 

1578.  AUianoeof 

1578.  Alliance 

Sweden  and 
Poland 

with  PoUmd. 

1579.  Bemnnins:  of 
the  Republic 
of  Holbmd. 

1585.  Persia  ac- 

1588 

Revolt  of  Paris. 

1588.  Christian 

quires  great 

1589 

House  of  Bourbon  be- 

IV.. King  of 

1589.  Revolt  of 

power  imder 

gins  with  Henry 

Denmark. 

the  Janisacies. 

Abbas  the 
Great. 

1590 

Siege  of  Paris  raised 
by  the  Spaniards. 

1806.  Power  in 
Hungary  de- 

1596 

Edict  of  Nantee—tol. 

1508.  Boms  Go- 

clines;  revolt 

eration  granted  to 

dunov  be- 

of Wallachia. 

the  Protestants. 

gins  a  new 
dynasty. 

1604.  Charlee 

1605.  Revolt  fai 

1605.  Jehangir.  Mo- 

IX.. King  of 

Syria. 

gul  Emperor 

Sweden. 

1606.  Oommereial 

of  India. 

1511    Gustavus 

treaty  with 

1609.  First  English 
envoy  of  the 

Adolphus, 

France  and 

King  of  Swe- 

Holland. 

East  India 

1610 

Assassination  of 

den. 

Company  sent 

Henry  IV. 

1613*  Biiehael 

War  be- 

to India. 

1614 

iMBi  assembly  of  the 

Fedorovits. 

tween  Swe- 

States generaL 

Csar.  founds 
the  house  of 
Romanoff. 

den  and  Den- 
mark. 
1616.  Sweden 

1617.  mnland 

dominates 

1618.  Great  Per- 

ceded to 

the  North. 

sian  victory  at 

Sweden. 

Shibh. 

1634 

Ministry  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

1620.  War  with  Po- 
land. 

1627 

War  with  England 
over  the  Hugue- 
nots. 
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Arts  Of 
CiTlllxatlon 

lUly  and  the 
Cnvirch 

OiMt  Britain 

Germanj 

1      Spmfaiaiid 
Portusal 

1629.  Gustavus 

1630 

Qasettes  fint  pnlv 

Adolphus  lands 

lished  in  Venice. 

1631.  Influencaof 

in  G^many. 
1632.  Battle  of 

France  in- 

1«39 

Printing  in  AoMriau 

LQtsen. 

1630.  Loesoftbe 
Japanese 
tnde. 

1040 

Manufacturing  in 

164a  Frederick 

104a  Portugal 

Sweden. 

1642.  GMlWarand 

William  of 

regains  m- 

Prussia. 

1643 

Conde  and  Turenne 
the  greatest  gen- 

1646.  Revolt  of 

eralaof  the  tune. 

1048.  Traaty  of 

1640.  Commonwealth 
under  CromweU. 

16&2.  War  with  Hol- 
Und. 

1653.  Cromwell. 

Wes^ithalia. 

1054 

Airpumpa  iaveated. 

Lord  Protector. 

1660.  Charles  11., 
King. 

Stuarts  re- 
stored. 

1657.  Leopold  I.. 
Emperor. 

1054.  Brasara- 
covered  from 
the  Dutch. 

1055.  War  with 
Engknd. 

1001.  Inva«kA 
of  Portugal 

1066 

Canal  of  Languedoc 

1666.  Great  fire  in 

1665.  Tyrol  united 
to  Austria. 

buUt. 

liondon. 

1607 

Gobelin  tapestrv 
manufactured  in 

1668.  Triple  aUianoe 

Paris. 

1660.  Candia 
taken  fnan. 
Venice. 

1670.  War  be- 

of England.  Swe- 
den, and  Holland 
against  France. 

1671 

Foundation  of  the 

tween  Genoa 

Academy  of  Ar- 

and Savoy. 

1673.  War  of  Ana- 

1673.  War  with 

chitecture  at 

tria  and 

France  to 

Paris. 

France. 

protect  Hol- 

1676.  Messina 

1676.  General  re- 

blockaded by 

1670.  Habeas  Corpus 

volt  of  the 

the  Dutch 

act  passed. 

and  Spanish 

1680.  Greater  part 

1681 

Museum  of  Natural 
History  founded 
in  London. 

fleets. 

of  Alsace  seized 
by  France. 
1683.  Siege  of  Vi- 

1681 

Jardin  dee  Plantes 

1685.  James  II., 

enna  by  the 

founded  at  Paris. 

King. 

Rums  of  the 
Whigs  and  To- 

Turks. 
1686.  Buda  taken 
after  being 
held  by  iSe 

riesT^ 

Turks  145 

1687 

The   earliest    tele- 

years. 
1687.  Joseph  I.. 

graph   instru- 

1688.  Revolution. 

King  of  Hun- 

menU invented. 

1680.  Alexander 

1680.  WUliam  III.. 

gary. 

1080.  Revolt  in 

VIII.,  Pope. 

King,  and  Mary 
II..  Queen. 
War  with 

Catalonia  in 
faTorol 

France. 

France. 

1690 

White,  paper  first  , 

1600.  BatUe  of  the 

1600.  Joseph  I., 
elected  King 

flrtt  op«m  in  Ixm- 

Boyne. 
James  defeat- 

1601. Icoursion 

1602 

of  the  Romans. 

of  the 

don. 

ed,  returns  to 

French  into 

1603 

Bank  of  England 

1603.  Battle  of 

France. 

Aragon. 

founded. 

Marsaglia. 

1607.  General  peace. 

1607.  Victories  of 
Prince  Eugene 
over  the  Sul- 
tan  Mustapha 
atZenta. 

1701.  War  of  the 

1701.  Hague  aUi- 

1701. Philip  v.. 

Spanish  eucooa- 
sion. 
1702.  Queen  Anne. 
War  against 

anoe. 

King. 

1702.  French  vic- 

1703 

tory  of  Lus- 

established  at  St. 

sace  over  the 

France  and 

Petersburg. 

imperialists. 

Spain. 

Flourishing  period 
of  French  litera- 

1704. Gibraltar  taken 

by  EUiglish. 

1705.  Barcelona 

ture. 

1706.  French 
driven  from 
Italy  by 
Prince  Eu- 
gene. 

AUies. 

1 
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Franoe 

moBtim 

8o«uI1]|»tU 

Ottoman  Empire 

Lesser  Coontrles 

1632.  War  with 

1682.  Christina. 

1038 

InTBsion  of  Spain. 

Poland. 

i^een  of 

1634.  Murad  in- 

Poles ad- 

Sweden: Ox- 

vades  Persia. 

vance  to 

eostiem.  Re- 

1637. Troubles  on 

1639.  Great  naval 
victory  of  Van 
Tromp,  of  Hol- 
land, over  the 
Spanish  fleet 
at  the  Downs. 

1640 
1643 

French. 
Louis  XIV.,  King. 

Moscow. 

gent. 
1645.  Peace  be- 

the Tartar 
frontier. 

Bagdad 
taken  by  the 
Turics. 

1648 

Wan  of  fhe  WHnAm, 

tween  Swe- 

1646. War  with 

1640    Mmdt««    In. 

1649 

Siege  of  Patte. 

den  and  Den- 
mark. 

Venice. 

dia,  founded. 

1653 

Masarin  enters  Paris 

1653.  John  de  Witt. 

in  triumph. 

1654.  Russian 

Grand  Pension- 

victories in 

1657.  War  be- 

1657. Alliance  with 

ary  of  HoUand. 

Poland. 

tween  Den- 

Sweden against 

mark  and 

PoUnd. 

1659 

Sweden. 
1660.  Arts  and 

1660.  Sobieski.  Po- 

sciences 
flourish. 

1661.  War  with 
Austria. 

1662.  Invasion  of 
Hungary. 

Ush  general, 
wins  great  vic- 
tory over  the 
Tartars. 

1667 

War  with  Spain. 

1671.  The  Cos- 

1672 

War  With  HoUand. 

sacks  subju- 

1672.  Invasion  of 
Poland. 

1674.  Sobieski, 

KingofPoUnd. 

1678 

Peace  with  HoUand 
and  Spain  restores 
tranquillity  to 
Europe. 

France  the  most  for> 

1678.  First  War 
with  Russia. 

1680 

1680.  Diet  of 

midable  power  in 

1682.  Ivan  and 

Stockholm. 

1682.  War  with 

Europe. 

Peter,  Ciars. 

Austria. 
1683.  Defeat  at  Vi- 

1685 

Revocation  of  the 

enna. 

Edict  of  Nantes. 

1686.  Russia  de- 
clares war. 

1687.  Revolution 
in  Constaatir 
nople.  Soly^ 
man  ll..  Sul- 

1686. Dekkan.  In- 
dia, conquered. 

tan. 

1688 

War  of  the  Allies 

1690.  Recovery  of 
Belgrade  from 

1692.  Mogul  power 

against  Fiance. 

1689.  Peter  the 

1693.  The  King 

at  its  height  in 

1697 

General  peace  of  Rys- 
wick  between 

Great,  Cxar. 

of  Sweden 
declared  ab- 

India. 

1692.  First  trade 

Jesuits  gain 

France  and  the 

with  China. 

solute. 

large  influence 

Allies. 

1697.  Charles 

1699.  Peace  of  Car- 

XII.  becins 

lowita.  The  Ot- 

1695. Brussels 

to  reign. 

toman  powar 

bombarded  by 

Denmark, 

biokeD. 

the  French. 

Poland,  and 

Russia  form 

an  alliance 

against  Swe- 
1700.  Defeat  of 

1700.  Peter  the 

Great  wars 

the  AUies  at 

with  the 

Narva. 

Northern 

1702 

Invasion  of  HoUand. 

Powers. 

170^-6.  Charles 

Revolt  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. 

1703.  St.  Peters- 
burg found- 

XII. sweeps 
Poland  and 

1703.  Mustaphall. 
depotedl>y  the 

1704 

Defeat  at  Blenheim. 

ed. 

Russia. 

Janisaries. 

1704.  StanisUusL. 
King  of  Poland. 
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Arts  of 
avUliatlon 

Itabrandthe 
Church 

Onst  Britain 

Germany 

Spain  and 
Portnsal 

1707.  AU  Spanish 

1707.  Act  of  union  of 

possessions  in 
Italy  aban- 

England and 
ScoUand. 

doned. 

First  united 
parliament  of 
Sreat  Britain 
meets. 

1711.  Charles  VL, 

1709 

Pruasio  acid  dis- 
covered. 

1713.  Peace  of 

Utrecht.    Eng- 

Emperor. 

1714 

Rise  of  commerce 
in  Austria. 

1715.  Siege  of 

land  acquires 
large  American 

Corfu  raised. 

1718.  War  with 
Spain. 

alliance  agamst 
Spain. 

1719.  SicUy  in- 

vaded by  the 

Spanish. 

1721 

1725.  Alliance  of 

1725.  Alliaaee 

small  pox  intro- 

17S7. George  II.. 

King  of  England. 

Vienna.  Spam, 

with  Aus- 

duced. 

and  Austria. 

tria. 

1739.  War  with 

Spain. 

1728 

Behrins  Strait  die- 
covered. 

1730.  Clement 
XIL.  Pope. 

1733.  War  of  the 
Polish  succes- 

1734. Conquest 
of  Sicily  and 

sion. 

1740.  War  of  the 

Naples  bv 
DonCuioe. 

1740 

Irish  linen  manu- 

Austrian  suc- 

factories and 

1744.  Italv  in- 
vaded by  the 

cession. 

Enslish  steel  and 
cutlery  factories 

Maria   The- 

French  and 

Spaniards. 

to  the  heredi- 

tary States. 
1745.  iTnincis  I.. 

1745.  Troubles  in 

' 

1746.  French  and 

S«»tland. 

husband  of 

1746.  Ferdmaod 

Spaniards 

1756.  Alliance  with 

Maria  Theresa. 

VI..  King. 

1760 

Franklin's  discov- 

driven from 

Prussia. 

Emperor. 

eries  in  electricity. 

Lombardy. 

1762.  War  with 

1756.  Seven  years* 

1761 

Potatoes  first 

1763.  ?»oe  of  Paris. 

war  —  Austria 

planted  in  France. 

and  Prussia. 

1775.  War  with  the 

1772.  Dismember^ 

American  Colo- 

ment of  Po- 

1767 

First  spinning  ma- 

nies. 

land. 

1767.  Jesuits  ex- 

chine  in  England. 

1776.  British  army 

pdled  from 
Spain. 

1773.  Jesuits  ex- 

takes possession 

1774 

Spinning-ienny  in- 

pelled  from 
Rome. 

of  New  York. 
Hessians  hired 

1778.  War  of  the 

Wright. 

for  service  in 

Bavarian  suc- 

Steam engines  un- 
proved by  Watt 

America. 

cession.  Bava- 

1781. Surrender  of 

ria  seised  by 

and  Bolton. 

Germany. 

1784 

First  American  ves- 

Yorktown. 

sel  in  China. 

1782.  Pontine 

1783.  Treaty  of  Ver- 

Institution  for  the 

Marshes 

sailles. 

deaf  and  dumb 

drained. 

Independence 
of  the  United 

at  Paris. 

1786 

Taylor's  system 

States  acknowl- 

1788. The  Emperor 

1788.  Chariee 

of  stenography 
invented. 

edged. 
1786.  Impeachment 
of  Warren  Hast- 

tries to  control 

IV..  King. 

the  universi- 

ties. 

ings. 

1792.  War  with 
France. 

1793.  First  coalition 

1793.  First  coali- 

against France 

tion  against 

directed  by  Eng- 
land. 
1797.  Nelson  de- 

France. 

1796-7.  Napo- 
leon's Italian 

1T97.  Napoleon's 

stroys  French 

Austrian  eam« 

campaign. 

fleet  near  Alex- 
andria. 
1798.  Second  coaU- 

paign. 

1798.  Roman  Re- 

public pro- 
claimecf  by 
the  French. 

France. 

1800.  Union  of  Eng^ 

land  and  Ireland. 
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France 


Tta 


Ottoman  Bmpira 


Lesser  Countries 


1713 


1715 


1718 


1734 


1738 
1740 

1744 
1747 

1760 
1770 


1774 
1776 
1778 

1780 


1780 


1792 


1793 


1795 


1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 


Pe«seof  Utreeht  — 
perpetual  separa- 
tioa  of  the  orown 
of  Frsnoe  and 


1707.  Revolt  of 
theCkMMtok 
Maseppa. 

1766.  Charles 
XII.  of  Swe- 
den invades 
Russia. 

1709.  Is  defeated 
at  Pultawa, 

1714.  Finland 
oonQuered. 


Spain. 
Ixnns  XV., 


King. 


The  Quadruple  Alli- 
anee  against  Spain. 


Congress  of  Cambray. 


The  Polish  suoeession 
involves  France  in 
war. 

The  Austrian  sucoes- 


War  with  EngUmd 

and  Austria. 
War  with  Holland. 


lioss  of  an  Canada. 


Marriace  of  the 
dauphin  to  Marie 
Antoinette. 


Louis  XVI.,  King. 

Franklin  in  Paris. 

Alliance  with  Amer- 
ica. 

Rochambeau  sent  to 
aid  the  Americans. 


French  Revolution 
begins. 

Lafayette  commander 
of  the  national 
guard. 

War  with  Qermany. 

France  declared  a  re- 
public. 

King  and  Queen  be- 
headed. 

Reign  of  Terror. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte 
commands  the 
anny. 

War  in  Italy. 

Napoleon  in  Austria. 

Expedition  to  Egypt. 

a ipaign. 

Maren 


Swiss  camp    _ 
Battle  of  Marengo. 


1721.  Peter  a»- 
sumes  the 
title  "Em- 
peror of  all 
the   Rus- 
sias.'* 

1725.  Catharine 
I.,  Queen. 

1726.  Alhance 
with  Austria. 

1727.  Treaty 
with  China. 

1730.  Peter  II., 
last  of  the 
male  line  of 
Romanoffs. 


1715.  Charles  re- 
turns to  Swe- 
den. 

1718.  Invades 
Norway  and 
ia  killed  at 
the  si^e  of 
Frederikshald. 

1720.  Peace  of 
Stockholm. 


1730.  Christian 
VI..  King  of 
D. 


1741.  Swedes 
.driven out  of 
Finland. 


1702.  Catharine 
II.  reigns. 

1768.  Wurwith 
the  Ottoman 
Empire. 


1774.  Revolts  of 
the  Coosaeks. 


1787.  War  with 
the  Turka. 


1772.  Despotiam 
re-estab- 
lished in  Swe- 
den by  Gus- 
tavusIII. 


1717.  Turks  lose 
Belgrade. 


1723.  Turks  and 
Russians  at- 
tonpt  to  dis- 
member Persia. 


1734.  Turks  driven 
from  Persia  by 

Nadir  Shah. 
1740.  Renewed  in- 
vasion of  Tur- 

1745.  &feat  of 
Turks  at  Kars. 


1796.  Unsuccess- 
ful war  With 
Persia. 


1792.  Qustavus 

natod. 

Oustavus 
IV..  King. 


1784.  The  Crimea 
ceded  to  Rus- 
sia. 

1787.  Disastrous 
war  with  Aus- 
tria and  Rus- 


1715.  Treaty  of 
Antwerp  with 
Atntria. 


1723.  Christians  I 
peUed  from 
China. 


1798.  War  with  the 
French  in 
Egypt. 


1733.  Frederick 
Augustus  II., 
King  of  Poland 

1739.  India  invad- 
ed by  Nadir 
Shah, who  takes 
Delhi* 

1744.  Hostilities 
between  the 
French  and 
English  in  In- 
dia. 

1756.  Calcutta 
taken  by  the 
Nabob  of  Ben- 
gal. 

1765.  Establish- 
ment of  the 
English  in  In- 
dia. 

1766.  Power  of  the 
Mamelukes  re- 
vived in  Egypt 
under  Rodvan 
and  All  Bey. 

1774.  Warren  Hast- 
ings first  gov- 
ernor-general 
of  India. 

1776.  Lord  Pigot 
governor-gen- 
eral of  the  fJast 
Indies. 


1794.  Polish  revolt 
at  Cracow. 


1797.  Swiss  revolu- 
tion.    Helve- 
tian Republic 
declared. 
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1801 

Arts  of 
CfvUtsatlon 

Italy  and  tli« 
Church 

GimC  Britain 

Germany 

Spain  and 
Portugal 

Iron  railwBsni  in 

England. 

1802.  Napoleon 
President  of 

1803.  Successful  war 

the  Italian 

in  India. 

1804.  The  Emperor 

Republic. 
1805.  Napoleon 

1805.  Napoleon  d^ 

1805.  Battle  of 

crowned 

feated  at  Tra- 

of Emperor  of 

Trafalgar. 

^ 

King  of  Italy. 

falgar. 
1806.  Fourth  ooali- 

Austria. 

Battle  of 

1807 

Fulton  inventa  the 

tion  against 

Austerlits. 

steamboat. 

France. 

Confedera- 

1808 

Lithognphy  in- 
vented. 

1808.  Rome  an- 

tion of  the 

1806.  Madrid 

nexed  by 

Rhine. 

taken  by  the 

Napoleon  to 

1800.  Peace  of  Vi- 

French. 

1810 

First  euccewful 

the  King- 
dom of  Italy. 

1810.  War  with  Swe- 

enna. 

Joseph 

Bteamboat  built 

Bonaparte, 

in  Europe. 

_  ^Kmg. ,      , 

1812.  War  with  the 

1812.  Austria  in 

1812.  Battle  of 

United  States. 

alliance  with 

1814 

Steam  carriages  in 

1814.  FaU  of  Na^ 

France  against 

England.     Qas 
used  for  lighting 

poleon. 

Russia. 

Kingdom 

1813.  War  of  Ger- 

oesMik 

man  independ- 

l^ndon. 

ence. 

1814.  Ferdinand 
Vn.  re- 

1815 

Safety  lamp  in- 
vented by  Davy. 

1815.  British  defeat- 

1815. German 

stored. 

ed  at  New  Or- 

League. 

leans. 

Congress  of 

Wellington  vio- 

Vienna. 

■ 

torious  at  Wa- 

terioo. 

The  AlUee 

enter  Paris,  and 

Napoleon  is  ban- 

ished to  St.  He- 

1815 

lena. 

FROM  THE   FAIX  OF   NAPOLEON  TO  THE   PRESENT  TIME                       | 

Arts  of  Civilisation 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Pnusla 

Austria 

The  abolition  of  the 

slave  trade  b  v  the 
Congress  of  Vienna. 

1816.  U.  S.  Bank  in- 

1816. Bombard- 

corporated. 

ment  of  Al- 

1817 

Public  schools  estab- 
lished in  Russia. 

1817.  James  Monroe. 
President. 

giers.    The 
Dey  com- 
pelled to  abol- 

1817. PopoIatioD. 
28.000,000. 

1818.  The  ZoU- 

1818.  Napoleon's 

ish  slavery. 

verein 

son  made 

1823.  The  Carih- 

formed. 

Duke  of 

1819 

The  steamship  "Sa- 

ing ministry. 

1810.  Death  of 

Reiohstadt. 

vannah"  makes 

The  Ashan- 

Marshal 

the  first  trip  across 

tees  in  Africa 

Blflcher. 

the  Atlantic. 

1821.  Monroe  reelect- 

defeated. 

1821.  Congress 

1822 

ered  by  Ghampo- 

ed. 

of  monarchs 

Missouri  com- 

at Laybach. 

Uon. 

promise  bill 
passed. 

Insurrec- 
tion in  Mol- 

1824 

Inland  navigation 
stimulated  in  the 

1824.  Visit  of  Lafay- 

davia and 

ette. 

Wallachia. 

United  States. 

1825.  Erie  Canal 
opened. 

Protective 
tariff  enacted. 

1825 

Steam  navigation  on 

1825.  J.  q.  Adams. 
President. 

the  Rhine. 

1828.  WelUngton 

Vast  increase  in  peri- 

1820. Andrew  Jack- 

ministry. 
Irish  disturb- 

odical literature  in 

son,  President. 

England,  France. 

ances. 

1830.  WiUiam 

_Stetes.  etc.   .    _ 

1831.  Northeastern 

IV.,  King. 
Difficulties 

1831.  Austria  in- 

1832 

Trades  umons  m  Eu- 

boundary be- 

terferes in 

rope. 

tween  the  U.  S. 
and  British  prov- 
inces established. 
1833.  President  Jack- 

with China. 

I  talianaff Mrs. 

son  reelected. 

1834.  Robert 

1834.  ZoUvercin 

1835 

SUvery  abolished  in 

Peel,  Pre- 

includes 

British  Colonies. 

removed  from 

mier.     Diffi- 

most of  the 

1836 

Founding  of  the 

the  U.  S.  Bank. 

culties  in 

German 

1836.  Visit  of  the 
Emperor  of 
Russia. 

Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

Canada. 

States. 

Luxor  obelisk  erected 
in  Paris. 

Ferdinand 

I.,  Emperor. 
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Fnnoe 

Bossla 

ScandlnsTU 

Ottoman  Empire 

Lesser  Coontrles 

1801.  Alexander. 

1801.  Denmark 

1802 

N«poleon  President 

Ciar. 

and  Sweden 

. 

of  the  Italiui  Re- 

accede  to  the 

1803.  Insurrection 

pabho.    ^ 

alliance  be- 

of Manrtltdces 

Wftr  with  Emdand. 
Napoleon  I.,  Emperor 

tween  Eng- 

at Cairo. 

1804 

1804.  War  with 

land  and 

of  the  French. 

Persia. 

Russia. 

1805 

Battle  of  AuBterUts. 

1805.  Russia 
joins  the  co- 

1806. Louis  Napo- 
leon, King  of 

1807 

War  with  Runia. 

alition 

1807.  War  against 

Holland. 

Invaaion  of  Portugal. 

against 
France. 

1808.  Finland  in- 

Russia and 

vaded  by  the 

England. 

1807.  Treaty  of 

Russians. 

1800 

Battle  of  Wacram. 

Tilsit. 

1809.  Charles 
XIII..  King 

1809.  Russians  de- 
feated at  Silis- 

1810 

cept  with  Spain. 

of  Sweden. 

tria. 

1812 

1812.  Invasion 

1812.  The  Poles  de- 

of Napoleon. 

1813.  Servia  invad- 

clared a  nation 

Moscow 
burned. 

ed  by  Turkish 
army. 

^r^.5: 

1814 

AUies  enter  Paris. 

1814.  Union  of 

1814.  IfaltafaUstD 

■aw. 

House  of  Bourbon  re- 

Sweden and 

England. 

war  with  Eng- 

stored. 

Norway  as 

land. 

1815 

Napoleon  returns 
from  Elba. 

1815.  The  Holy 

two  king- 

1815. WiHiam  I.. 

Alliance 

doms  under 

King  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Hundred  dasrs*  war. 

formed. 

one  monarch. 

Battle  of  Waterloo 
and  defeat  of  Na- 

poleon. 

\ 

Abdication  of  Napo- 
leon. 

■ 

'                      FBOM  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME 

Frmnce 

Spain  and 
Portugal 

ItiOyand  Greeee 

EusfU 

Lester  CoimtrleB 

1815.  Union  of 

1815.  Kingdom 

1815.  Poland 

Portugal  and 

ofTwoSioi- 

united  to 

1816.  Lord  Amherst's  un- 

Ues  restored. 

Russia. 

Ohina. 
1817.  Yhe  Mahtatta 

1817.  BUve 

1818 

France  joins  in 

trade  abol- 

power completely 

Holy  Allianee. 

ished. 

1819.  Establish- 

overthrown  in  India 
by  the  British. 
1819.  BoUvar.  President 

1821 

Dmth  of  Napo- 

1821. Austrian 

ment  of  mili- 

of Colombia.  South 

leon  at  St. 
Helena. 

mvasionof 
Italy. 

tary  colonies. 

liberty  of 
the  press  in 

America.  ^ 

Peru  and  Guate- 
mala independent. 

1822.  Greek  revo- 

Poland  nul- 
lified. 

1822.  ItuSide,  £iperor' 

lution. 

of  Mexico. 

1824 

Charles  X.,  King. 

Declaration 
of  Independ- 

1830 

the  French. 

ence. 
1825.  Death  of 

Revolution  and 

Ferdinand, 

1826.  Nicholas  I. 

^'^y^r^ssSi^*'^ 

abdication  of 

after  reign  of 

crowned  at 

ChariesX. 

sixty-six 

Moscow. 

Louis  PhiUppe, 

years. 

War  against 

King. 

1827.  Treaty  be- 
tween Russia 
and  Turkey 

Persia. 

1829.  Venezuela  inde- 

1830. Sallo 

pendent. 

law  abol- 

respecting. 

1830.  War  against 

1830.  Polish  strugglei  for 

ished. 

Greece. 

nationality. 

1831 

AboUtionofhered. 

1833.  IsabelU 

1831.  Leopold  I..  Kmg 

itary  peerage 
in  France. 

II..  Queen 

1832.  Kingdom 

1832.  Poland 

of  the  BelgiansT^ 

of  Spain. 

of  Greece 

made  pctrtof 

Don  Carlos 

founded. 

empire. 

claims  the 

throne. 

1834 

Death  of  Lafay- 

Portugal a 

1833.  Santa  Ana.  Presi- 

ette. 

CQOStitU- 

dent  of  Mexico. 

1836 

Insurrection  at- 

tional mon- 

1836. Decree  to  expel  all 

tempted  by 

archy. 

British  and  other  for- 

Louis Napoleon 

1834.  The  Carhst 

eigners  from  China. 

at  Strasburg. 

War. 

00 
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1837 

ArtsofClTlliistlon 

United  States 

Great  Brttatn 

Pmssla 

Avitria 

Morse  patents  the 

1837.  Victoria, 

telesraph  invented 
by  him  in  1832. 

of  Texas  ac- 

Queen. 

1838.  Commer- 

knowledged. 

cial  treaty 

1840 

Wheatstone'fl  tele- 
nmph  patented  in 

Martin  Van 
Bureo.  President. 

1840.  War  with 
China  over 

184a  Frederick 
William. 

withEn^and. 

the  opium 
trade. 
War  in 

King. 

Syria;  Great 

Britain  an 

ally  of  Aus- 

tria and  Tur- 

1841.  W.  H.  Harri- 

1841.  ^8hinese 

ion.  President. 

War  ended. 

Death  of  Harri- 

son and  succes- 

sion of  John  Ty- 
ler. 
1844.  Treaty  with 

1844.  Daniel  O*- 

China. 

Connell's 

1845 

Lord  Roese's  tele- 

1845. Texas  annexed 

trial. 

scope  completed. 

to  the  U.  S. 

Sentence 

Qutta-peroha  used. 

James  K.  Polk. 
President. 

reversed  by 
the  House  of 
Lords. 

1846 

Sewing  machine 
patented. 

1846.  War  with  Mex- 
ico. 

The  Oregon 
Treaty  with 

1846.  Repeal  of 
the£ngli^ 
com  laws. 

1847 

Great  Britain, 

1847.  Severe  fam- 

1847. Austria 

Durance  to  Mar^ 

settling  the 

ine  in  Ireland. 

takes  posses- 
sion of  Cta- 

seilles  completed. 
Railroad  building  in 

Northwestern 

boundary  of  the 
United  States. 

Germany. 

1848 

Girard  College  opened. 

1848.  Treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo 

1848.  Civil  War 

1848.  Insurrec- 

1848. Revolution 

in  Ireland. 

tion  in  Ber- 

Francis  Jo- 

ends Mexican 

Habeas 

war. 

Corpus  Act 

seph,  Em- 

Gold discov- 

suspended. 

peror. 

ered  in  California. 

Kossuth 

300,000  immi- 

withdraws 

grants  arrive  this 

his  army 

y««""-        «. 

from  Vienna. 

1840 

Tubular  bridge  in  An- 
glesea,  England. 

1849.  Zachary  Tay- 

1849. Multan  in 

1849.  The  King 

1849.  New  con- 

lor, President. 
Railroad  from 

decUnes  the 

stitution  pro- 

Magnetic dock  in- 

imperial 

mulgated. 

vented  by  Dr. 
Locke  of  Cincinnati. 

Boston  to  New 

crown. 

York. 

Armistice 

between 

Prussia  and 

Denmark. 

1850 

Great  agitation  on 

1850.  Attempted  in- 
vasion of  Cuba 

1850.  The  war  in 

1850.  Hanover 

slavery  in  United 

Lahore 

withdraws 

States. 

by  fiUbusters. 

ended. 

from  the 

The  Pekin  "Monitor." 

Death  of  Presi- 

The Punjab 

Prussian  al- 

a new  oaper,  print- 
ed in  China. 

dent  Taylor;  Blil- 

amiexed  to 

liance. 

Urd  Fillmore, 

the  British 

Hesse- 

Woman's  Rights  con- 
vention at  Worces- 

President. 

Crown. 

Darmstadt 

Texas  bound- 

Death of 

withdraws. 

ter.  Biass. 

ary  settled. 
Fugitive  Slave 

Sir  Robert 

Treaty  of 
peace  with 
Denmark. 

Law  passed. 

English 

forces  de- 

New Con- 

feated in 

stitution  for 

South  Africa 
by  the  Kafirs. 
1851.  Continu- 

Prussia. 

1851 

Daguerre  makes  im- 

1851.  Erie  RaUway 

1851.  Louis  Kos- 

X>ortant contribu- 

opened. 

ance  of  the 

suth  sen- 

tions to  photog- 

Charieeton Con- 

Kafir War. 

tenced  to 

raphy. 

vention. 

Kossuth 

death  at 

Railway  between  Mos- 

Vigilance com- 

visits Eng- 

Pest. 

cow  and  St.  Peters- 

mittee organised 

land. 

burg  opened. 
Telegraphs  across  the 

in  California. 

1852 

Kossuth  arrives 

1852.  Emperor  of 

Enghsh  ChanneL 

in  New  York. 

Austna  visits 
Emperor  of 
Pru!^»t 

1853 

First  Norwegian  rail- 

1853. FfankUn  Pierce. 

1853.  Kafir  War 

1858.  Plot  to 

BerUn. 

way  opened. 

President. 

ended. 

overthrow 

Perry's  expedition  to 

Gadsden  Pur- 

Oueen Vic- 

thegovem- 

Japan. 

chase. 

toria  visits 
Ireland. 

menl 
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1838 


1844 
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France 


Death  of  Tafley- 
nUML 


War  withMoroooo. 


9palii  and 
Fortusal 


1837.  The  mon- 
asteries in 
Spain  dis- 
solved. 


1842.  Insurrec- 
tion in  Bar- 
celona. 


1846.  BfarriuEe 
of  Isabella 
to  the  Dnke 
of  Cadis. 

Civil  War 
In  PortugaL 


ItaljatidGreeoc 


1843.  KincOtho 
of  Greece 
compelled  to 
accept  a  con- 
stitution. 


1848 


1850 


Abdication  of 
Louis  Phihppe. 
and  a  repubuo 
proclaimed. 

liouis  Napoleon, 
Presiden*. 

Bloody  insurrec- 
tion in  Paris. 


Jerome  Bonaparte, 
Field-Marshal. 


18l» 


Louis  Napoldon 
declared  £m* 
peror. 


Bnssla 


1838.  Smu 
carried  on 
extensively. 


1846.  Emperor 
visits  Eng- 


I^eeser  CetmtrleB 


1830.  Turiuy  at  war  with 


1840.  WUliam  I.  abdi- 
cates as  King  of  Hol- 


1843.  lasuneotion  In  In- 


1848.  Rising  of 
the  great 
Italian  cities 
in  revolution. 
Italian  rev- 
olution. Ro- 
man republic 
overthrown* 

1840.  Catania, 
Syracuse, 
and  Palermo 
taken  by  as- 
sault. 


1847.  Soulouciue.  Presi- 
dent of  Beiyti. 


1848.  Holland  receives  a 
constitution. 

Insurrection  in 
Ceylon.         ,    , 

Hungary  declared 
independent. 


1881.  Death  of 
Oodoy, 
'  **  Prince  of 
Peace." 


proclame- 
tion  of  pro- 
visional gov- 
ernment. 

Victor  Em- 
manuel.King. 

Rome  sur- 
renders to  the 
French;  Gari- 
baldi leaves 
city.    Bour- 
bon rule  be- 


1840.  Aids  Austria 
in  subduing 
Hungary. 


1850.  Harbor  of 
Sebastopol 
completed. 


1850.  Death  of  Emptor 
Ta\i-Kwang.of  China. 

Battle  of  Idstedt, 
Denmark. 


1853.  War  de- 
clared against 
Turkey. 


1851.  Discovery  of  gold 

in  Australia. 
1851.  Disturbances  in 

south  of  China. 


1852«  Buenos  Ayres 

taken  by  the  hberat- 
ingarmy. 

War  between  the 
Turks  and  Montene- 
gro. 

1853.  Turkish-Russian 
War. 
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1869 

Arts  of  ClTllteaMon 

United  StfttM 

Great  BHtftln 

Fra9iU 

AustrU 

French  Atlantic  tele- 

1869. t.  8.  Grant. 

graph  completed. 

President. 

1870 

Railway  from  Cal- 

Union Padflo 
Railway  opened 
for  traffio. 

1870.  Irish  Land 

1870.  War  with 

1870.  Concordat 

cutta  to  Bombay. 
Mount  Cenit  tuiUMl 
oompleted. 

Act  passed. 

Frafioe. 

with  Rome 

ficrmmny 

1871.  William  I., 

1871.  New  Ger- 

of Prussia. 

man  Bmpiro 

Emperor. 

recognised. 

1873 

Japan  adopta 

^]f^if>>f  paid. 

1876 

Centennial  Ezpodtion 
at  Philadelphia. 

1^76.  queen  Vio- 

1877.  R.  B.  Haye0. 

torui  pro- 

1877. Attempted 

Telephone  inrented 

Preddent. 

claimed  Em- 

1878. Oeeupatlen 

byBeU. 

1881.  J.  A.  Garfiekl. 

press  of  India. 

of  Emperor. 

ef  Bosnia. 

Frteident;   assassi- 

1882. Attempt  on 

1882.  600th  an- 

nated, July  2d :  C.  A . 
Arthur,  President. 

life  of  Queen 

niversary  of 

1884 

First  elMtric  etreet 
ears,  (levMand,  O. 

Victoria. 

the  House  of 

Habsburg. 

1886 

Rerised  version  of  the 

1886.  Grover  aeve- 

Old  Teetament  pub- 

land. President. 

1886.  Army  put 
on  war  foot- 

lished. 

Apache  Indian 

1887.  Queen's  Ju- 

War. 

bilee. 

^"iir- 

1888 

perfected. 

1888.  William 

1889.^  Benjamin  Har- 

1889. Great  labor 

II..  Emperor. 

rison,  President. 

strikes. 

IMO 

for  hydrophobia. 

1890.  McKinley   Ta- 

1890.  Stanley  re- 

1890. Bismarok 

riff  biU  passed. 

turns  from 
Africa. 
1893.  Bering  Sea 

resigns. 

1803 

World*«  parliament  of 

1893.  Grover  Cleve- 

1893. Anti-Jesuit 

reUsions  at  Chioaco. 

land,   Preddent. 

arbitraUon. 

few  repealed. 

World's  Colum- 

1894. Manchester 

1894.  Commer- 

1894. Commercia] 

bian  Bzpoaition 

ship  canal 

cial  treaty 

teeatywith 

at  Chicago. 

opened. 

with  Russia. 

Russm. 

1896 

Lick   refracting  tele- 
scope made  by 

1895.  Kiel  Canal 

1896.  Anti-Se- 

opened. 

mitio  agita- 

Clark. 

tion. 

Diacorery  of  X-Rays. 
Universal  Postal  Con- 

1896. New  dvU 

1896.  Archduke 

1897 

1897.  William  Mc- 

I897.|Qtteen's  Dia- 

code com- 

Karl Ludwig, 

gress  at  Washing- 

Kinley, Presi- 

mond JubUee 

pleted. 

heir  to  the 

ton. 

dent. 

celebrated. 

throne,  dies. 

1898 

Reform  edict  issued 

1«98,  Irish  local 

1898.  Emperor 

1898.  Assassin*. 

in  China. 

the  "Maine." 

biU  passed. 

vWtsTerusa- 

tionof  the 

War  with  Spldn. 

lem. 

Empress. 

1809 

"Open-^oo^"  policy 

1899.  Cuba.  Porto 

1899.  The  Boer 

for  China. 

Rico.PhiUppines, 

War  in  South 

1900 

^•s.i^4«r 

acquired. 
1900.  dvil  govem- 

Africa. 
1900.  Roberts 

1000.  Abolition 

1900.  Marriage  of 

B[ient  in  Philip- 

commands in 

of  Roman 

Francis 

Germany. 

pines. 

South  Africa. 

Law. 

Ferdinitad. 

1901.  Death  of 

1901.  Prussian 

of  McKinley. 

Victoria;  ao- 

royalty  eeto- 

Roosevelt. 

cessiooof 

brates  bi- 

•^ 

. 

President. 

Edward  VI L 

centenary. 

1902 

Marconi  wireless  sys- 

1902.  Cuban  inde- 

1902. Japanese 

1902.  Prince 

1902.  TripleAUi- 

pendence. 

Alliance. 

Henry  visits 
U.  S. 

aaeere* 
Mwed. 

1908 

Completion  of  the 

1903.  Canal  treaty 

1903.  King  visits 

Paciac  Cable. 

with  Panama. 

Italy. 

1904 

New  York  subway 

1904.  St.  Louis  Ex- 

1904. Younghus- 

1904.  Defeats  in 

1904.  Ultimatum 

opened. 

position. 

band  enters 
•Hbet. 
1906.  Minto,  vice- 
roy of  India. 

Africa. 

to  the  Sultan. 

1906 

Power  plants  erected 
at  Niagara  Falls. 

1906.  Protocol  with 

1906.  Treaty  wHh 

Santo  DoBsingo. 

Germany. 

1906 

Simplon  Tunnel. 

1006,  Earthquake  at 
San  Francisco. 

1906.  Edward  VII. 

1906.  Propagan- 

Pan-American  confer^ 
enoe  meets. 

visits  Paris. 

Sooidism. 

1907 

Lusitania's  first  voy- 

1907. Philippine 

Assembly  opened. 

1907.  Edward 

1907.  WiUiamll. 

1907.  Universal 

age. 

VII.  at  Ischl. 

in  London. 

Suffrage  BilL 
1908.  Boniaand 

1908 

Transmutation  of 

1908.  Pacific  fleet  in 

metals  by  radium. 

Asiatic  waters. 

Hersegovina 

1909 

Discovery  of  North 

1909.  Wm.  H.  Taft, 

1909.  Csar  visits 

acquired. 

President. 

England. 

1910 

Woman's  sulTnige 

1910.  Flihteies 

1910.  George  V.; 

1910.  Roosevelt 

1911 

Amundsen  discovers 

dispute  settled. 
1911.  (^uiadian  reci- 

1911. Coronation 

reviews  army. 
1911.  Moroccan 

1911.  Austria 

South  Pole. 

procity  fails. 

of  George  V. 

increases  army. 

1912 

1912.  Progressive 

1912.  Minimum 

1912  Moroccan 

Scott  at  South  Pole. 

party  organised. 

wage  bill. 
1913.  Objects   to 

adjustment. 
1913.  Imperator 

1913 

1913.  Woodrow  WU- 

1913.  New  Hun- 

aeroes Adantao. 

son,  President. 
Currency  law. 

Panama 

launched. 

garian 

Canal  t«lto. 

cabinet. 
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IMO 

Frmnee 

%!Si3' 

ItolF  Mid  GreeM 

EosiU 

Lesser  CoHntrtef 

New  Constituiion. 

1869.  Vatican 

1870 

War  decUred 
against  Prussia. 

1870.  Amadeus. 
King.        , 

Council. 

1870.  Fenian  raid  in  Can- 
ada. 

1871 

CapitulatioD  of 
Paris. 

1871.  Sagasta, 

1871.  Rome  made 

1871.  Telegraph 

1871.  MiUtary  revolt  in 

Premier. 

Capital  of 
ItaV.  . 

between  Russia 

Mexico  suppressed. 

Peace  ratified. 

and  Japan. 

1872.  Attempt  to  assassi- 

1873 

Marshal  Mao- 
MahoD,  Presi- 
dent. 

Death  of  Qiiisot. 

1873.  Khiva  cap- 
tured. 

nate  the  Mikado  of 
Japan. 

!  1S74 

1874.  Alfonso 

1874.  Insurrection  at 

XII..    King. 

1875.  CivU  War. 

1878.  Humbert, 

1877.  War  against 

"  Turkey. 
1878r  Spread  of 

1878.  Montenegro.  Ser- 

187» 

Jules  Grevy, 

King. 

Nihilism. 

via.  and  Rumania 

President. 

Leo  XIII., 

III..  Csar. 

independent. 

1881 

Protactorate 

1881.  Sagaste 

Pope. 
1882.  Triple  Affi- 
ance formed. 

over  Tunis. 

again  min- 

1882. Opening  of  the  St. 

1883 

Madagascar 
occupied. 
War  with  China. 

ister. 

Gotthard  Railway. 

1884 

1885.  War  with 

1885.  Cronstadt 

1 

Abyssinia. 

canal  opened. 
1886.  Russui  in- 

1886. Upper  Burmah  an- 
nexed to  British  In- 

1  1887 

Bad!  Carnot, 

1887.  Crispi. 

terferes  in 

President. 

Premier. 

Bulgaria. 

1888.  Central 
Asian  rail- 
way opened. 

1890-02.  Famine 

dia. 

1800 

War  with  Daho- 

1890. CastiUo. 

1$90.  Pirst  Japanese  par- 

mey. 

Premier. 

1891.  Triple  Al- 

throughout 

liament  opened. 

1893 

Panama  scandals. 

liance  re- 

the country. 

* 

newed. 

1893.  War  with 

1893.  Pope's  Ju- 

1893.  Kruger,  President 

\ 

Morocco. 

bUee. 

of  the  Transvaal. 

1894 

Caamir-Perier, 

1894.  Nicholas 

1894.  War  between  China 

President. 

n..  Csar. 

and  Japan. 

/     Dreyfus  tried; 

1     imprisoned. 

1895 

Felix  Faure, 

1805.  Persecution 

1895.  Cecil  Rhodes  prom- 
inent in  South  Africa. 

/ 

President. 

of  the  Jews. 

Death  of  Pasteur. 

1896.  Peace  with 
Abyssinia. 

Federation  of  Aus- 
tralia approved. 
1896.  Jameson  raid  in 
South  Africa. 

1897 

Ten-hour  law  for 

1897.  Assassina- 

1897. Fh^  official 

1897.  Turko-Gredan 

railway  em- 

tion of  Cas- 

census. 

War. 

i 

ployees  passed. 

tUlo. 

1898 

Review  of  Drey- 

1898. Spanish- 

1898.  Port  Ar- 

IR^S.  Mm  wail  annexed  to 

fus  case. 

American 

mediation 

^  thur  leased 

the  United  Slates. 

War. 

in  Cuba. 

1900.  Victor  Em- 
manuel ni., 

from  China. 
1890.  Csar  pro- 
sal  peace. 

Wilhelmins,  Qu^n 
of  Hulladd. 

boulfldary  fijenJ. 
19013,  t>utbr<*sk  al  tho 

Boxers  in  China. 

1801 

Diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Tur- 
key suspended. 

king. 

1901.    Tolstoi 
excommuni- 
cated. 

l9f>l.  SubmiMion  of  Cbina 
to  the  aJHcd  powers. 

1903 

M.  Comb<»i  forms 
a  new  French 

1902.  Alfonso 
XIII.,  King. 

1902.  Venesuelan  claims 
pressed  by  England 

1903 

ministry. 
Dreyfus  declared 
innocent. 

1903.  Pope  Pius 
X. 

and  Germany. 
1903.  Peter  I.,  King  of 
Servia. 

1904 

Important  foreign 

1904.  Death  of 

1904.  General 

1904.  War  with 

1904.  Death  of  Paul  Kru- 

treaties. 

Ex-Queen 
IsabeUa  at 

strike  in 
Italy. 

Japan. 

ger,  in  Switserland. 

1906 

Moroccan  situa^ 

Paris. 

1005.  RaUway 

1905.  Constitu- 

1905. Separation  of  Nor- 

tion complex. 

bUls  in  Italy. 

tion  granted. 
lOOO.FirstRussian 

way  and  Sweden. 
1906.  Christian   IX.   of 

1906 

PalUdres. 

1906.  Marriage  of 

1906.  Exhibition 

President. 

Alfonso 

at  Milan. 

Duma  opens. 

Denmark  dies. 

1907 

French  occupation 

XIII. 

1907.  Italo-Argen- 

1907.  Third 

1907.  Gustaf  V..  king  of 

of  Morocco. 

1908.  Manuel  II.. 

king  of  Por^ 

tugal. 
1910.  Portugal  a 

tine  treaty. 

Duma  con- 
renes. 

Sweden. 
1909.  Abdication  of 
Abdul  Hamid  11. 

X^io 

Railway  strike 

1910.  New  Greek 

1910.  Cholera 

1910.  Japan  annexes 

suppressed. 

republic. 

constitution. 

epidemic. 

Korea. 

1911 

Madame  Curie 

1911.  Arriaga, 

19U.  Italo-Turk- 

1911.  Treaty  of 

1911.  Dias  overthrown 

receives  Nobel 

president  of 
Portugal. 

ish  war. 

1832  abro- 

in Mexico. 

prise. 

gated  by  U.S. 

1912 

Morocco  made  a 

1012.    Franco- 

1912.  Greoo-Turk- 

1912.  Russia  in- 

1912. China  a  republic. 

protectornto. 

Spaniah  treaty. 

ishWar. 

creases  navy. 

War  in  the  Balkans. 

1913 

M.  Poincard.  Pres- 

1013. Attempts  on 
life  of  Alfonso 

1913. ,  Constan- 

1913.  OouncU 

1913.  Madero  of  Mexico 

ident. 

abolishes 

assassinated. 

XIII. 

Qreeoe. 

serf  class. 

Balkan  war  eloaas. 
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1914 

Arto«f  Cinilmatton 

United  Stetei 

Great  BriUIn 

Germmny 

AostrlB 

Financial  panie -stock 

1914.  Panama  canal 

1914.  Welsh  dis- 

1914.  War    with 

exohanfes  in  prin- 

opened. 

esUblishment 

Russia, 

tionof  Frans 

cipal  cities  dosed. 

Repeal  of  Pan- 

biU passed. 

France.  Bel- 

Ferdinand 

First  use  of  aeroplanes 

ama  canal  tolls. 

Irish  home 

tes^- 

and  wife. 

in  warfare. 

U.S.  proclaims 

rule  biU,  law. 

War   with 

Records  in  aviation. 

neutrahty  in 

War    with 

Montenegro. 

Servia,  Rus- 

Germany, 

Japan. 

sia,  Montene- 

Inauguration 

Austria, 

po.   France, 
Great    Brit- 

of federal  reserve 

Turkey. 

Egypt, 
protectorate. 

ain.   Japan, 
Belgium. 

1916 

Trans   -   continental 

1915.  PanamarCali- 

1915.  War     con- 

1915. Germany 

1915.  Prsemysl 

telephone  in  U.  a 

fomia  exposition. 

tinues. 

declares  wa- 

taken by 

Sinkinc    of    Falaba. 

San  Diego. 

New  coali- 

ters    around 

Russians. 

Lusitania,   Arabic, 
Aneona^  Persia,  by 

Panama-Pa- 

British Isles 

Italy     de- 

cific exiKMition. 

Battles  of 

war  sone. 

clares  war  on 

submarines. 

San  Friwoisco. 

Ypres   and 

War    with 

Austria- 

Voice  transmitted  by 

Sinking  of  the 

Loos. 

Italy. 

Hungary. 

wireless    telephone 

Frye;  sinking  of 

Dardanelles 

Iron    evx- 

Prsemysl 

from  ArlinKton,  Va., 
to  Honolulu.  4900 

the  Qulflight. 

War   with 

rency  issued. 

by  Austrians. 

miles. 

Bulgaria. 

191« 

MarseUles-Rhone 

1916.     National  pre- 

1916. Siege  of 

1916.  Death  of 

canal  completed. 

paredness. 

military  ser- 
vice bifi. 

Verdun  fails. 

Emperor 

Alaskan  railway 

Wilson  reelect- 

Rumania 

Francis 

building. 

ed  President. 

Lloyd 

conquered. 

Joseph. 
ChariesI, 

Pol^alent  aatisepUo 

U.  8.  sends 

George.Prime 

Proposes 

discovered. 

peace  note  to 

Minister. 

peace  confer- 

Emperor. 

warring  nations. 

War  Coun- 
cil formed. 

ence. 

1917 

American  Red  GktMs 

1917.  Declares  war 

1917.  Important 

1917.  Great  nn- 

secures  $100:000.- 
000  for  reUef  work. 

on  Germany. 

nine  on  the 
French  front. 

HoUwegre- 

reet  in  Bo- 

Congress votes 
sevenbiUions 

"^chaelis 

hemia  and 

Greatly  extends 

Woman 

ItiSius 

service. 

for  war. 

raffragefor 

ohanoellor. 

National  war  work 

AlUed  missions 

Great 

VonHert- 

council  of  Ameri- 

visit United 

Britain. 

Ung  chancel- 

toPiave 

can  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

States. 

Victories  in 

lor. 

river.  Aus- 

organised.    Fund 

Navy  Joins 

Mesopotamia. 

Alfenby 
oaptures 

Strikes  in 

trian  losses 

of  $50,000,000 
raised  for  exten- 

Allied waHare 
against  sub- 

Erupp works. 

(k£ne% 

sion  work. 

marines. 

Jerusalem. 

countries 

changes. 

Lake  Washington 

Expeditionary 

'    declare  war 

ship  canal. 

army  sent  to 

on  Germany. 

Seattle,  opened. 

France. 

1918 

Concrete  ocean  -  going 

1918.    Pershing  ten- 

1918.     Germans 

1918.    Luden- 

1918.    Campaign 

ships  built. 

ders      entire 

crush  Gough's 

dorflTs  army 
breaks  Brit- 

to crush  Ital- 

American  Red   Cross 

American    army 

army. 

ian    armies 

raises   $165,000,000 

to  Foch. 

Calais  and 

ish    lin«    in 

fails. 

by  subscription  for 

Americans  cap- 

Paris men- 

Pioardy. 

Italian 

overseas  and  home 

ture  Cantigny. 
Marines  Mock 

aced. 

German 

counter  -  of- 

service funds. 

Naval 

army      cap- 

fensive de- 

Wireless   telephony 
adapted  to  direct- 

German advance 

raids     block 

tures      Che- 

stroys  Aus- 

on Paris  at  Cha- 

Zeebrugge. 

m  i  n    d  e  s 

trian  armies. 

ing  of  airplanes. 

teau  Thierry. 

Haig     de- 

Dames. 

Truce  with 

$200,000,000  secured 

Americans 

feats  Ger- 

Fifth Ger- 

Italy  signed. 
Doimfall 

in      America      for 

drive  back  Ger- 

mans  on  the 

man  drive 

United  War  Work 

Somme. 

fails    and 

of  Habslnug 

Fund. 

flons. 

Allenby 

army  begins 

rule. 

Pershing's 

d  es  t  roys 

retreat. 

Chariee  I. 

forces  capture 

Turkish 

Luden- 

abdicates. 

St.  MihieL 

armies    in 

dorff's  armies 

Great    in- 

Two   million 

Palestine. 

decisively 

ternal     con- 

American troops 

Haig 

defeated. 

fusion. 

overseas. 

breaks    Hin- 

Armistice 

Separa- 

Americans win 

denburg  Une. 

signed. 
William 

tion  of  «m- 

great    batUo    of 

Mons     re- 

pire into  ra- 
cial groups. 

the    Argonne- 

captured. 

11.  abdicates. 

Meuse. 

German 

High  seas 

Csecho- 

Pershing's 

fleet  surren- 

Slovaks 

troops    reach 

ders  to  Adm. 

ders   to    the 

form    a    re- 

Sedan. 

Beatty. 

BritishNavy. 

pubUo. 

A  merioan 

British 

Allied 

troops    enter 

army   enters 

armies      oc- 

Rhine valley. 

Germany. 

cupy  Rhine. 
1919.    Spartacan 
revoita. 

1919 

$100,000,000      voted 

1919.   President  Wa- 

1919.     Lloyd 

1919.  Peasant  up- 
risings  in 

by    United   States 

son    advocates 

George  leads 

Congress  for  famine 
relict  in  Europe. 

League    of    Na- 
tions before  the 

British  dele- 
Feaoe     Con- 

Parlia- 
me  n  t  ar  y 

^'KSSid.i 

Hoover  made  direc- 

International 

elections 

demonstra- 

tor-general of  inter- 

Peace Conference 

ference. 

held. 

tions      in 

national  relief. 

at  Versailles. 

Extensive 

New    con- 

Budapest. 

Extensive   de- 

strikes   in 

stitution 

mobilisation     of 

England  and 

adopted. 
E  b  e  r  i 

American  armed 

ScoUand. 

forces. 

president. 
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OF  NAPOLEON 

TO  THE   PRESENT  TEMB 

1014 

ItsBce 

Spam  and 
Fortofai 

Italy  and  Greece 

EoMla 

Lesser  Conntrlet 

War  with  Qer^ 

1014.  Spain   and 

1914.  Italy  pro- 
claims her 

1014.  War  with 

Portugal  neu- 

Germany, 

dissolved. 

Turkey. 

tral  in  Euro- 

neutrality. 

Austria, 

New    constitution 

Pana  prapares  for 

pean  war. 

Death  of 

St.Peters- 
to  PetrognMi. 

for  China. 

BatSToftho 
Mame. 

PopePmsX. 
PopeTBene- 
dictXV. 

Servia,     Belgium, 
Montenegro,   Japan, 
at    war    with    Ger- 

1 

Battle  of  tfM 
Aino. 

Italian 
cabinet  re- 

many, Austria* 
Turkey. 

signs. 

Greece  re- 

mains neu- 
tral. 
1916.  Earthquake 

chow. 
1916.  Allies  attack  Dar- 

1916 

War  oontinuee. 

1016.  Revolution 

1016.  War  con- 

War with  Bul- 

in   Portugal. 

in  Italy. 

tinues. 

daneUes. 

gmm. 

Spanish 

Italy  at 

Evacuation 

Massaere  of  800,000 

war  with 

of  Warsaw. 

Armenians. 

signs. 

Austria,  Ger- 

War with 

Bulgaria  maksa 

many,    Tur- 
key,Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria. 

war  on  Servia. 

China  becomes 

1016 

$15,O0O|O0O  loan 
from  New  York 

1016.  Portugal 

1916.  Italian 

1016.  Russians 

empire. 
1016.  A&es  withdraw 

seises  Aus- 

troops in  the 

capture 

iinanoierB. 

trian  and 

Balkans. 

Enerum, 

Rumania  at  war 

Ivece  of  Verdun 

German  ves- 

Italians 

^l^»ff 

withTeutonlo 

■ueeenf  ully  re- 

sels. 

capture  Gor- 

powers. 

^•ieted. 

War  on 

iaia. 

regains  terri- 

China again  t^ 

Battle  of  the 

Portugal  de- 

Provisional 

tory  in  Gall- 

public 

Somme. 

clared   by 
Germany. 

government 
in  Greece. 

da. 

Denmark  ratifiee 
sale  of  Danish  West 

Biaader. 

Indies  to  U.  S. 

1917 

Qermansin 

1017.  Reform  ag^ 

1017.  Italy    loses 

1017.  Nicholas  II. 

1017.  CubiL  Panama, 
Siam.  Liberia,  Brasil, 
and  China  declare  war 

retreat  destroy 

tationin 

all  gft«»»*  in 
^e  Trentino. 

rich  territory. 

Spain. 

Kewnsky 

nier. 
Joffre  heads  mis- 
sion to  United 

Martial  law 
in  aU  Spain. 

Pope's 
peace  offer 

^MS^viki 

against  Germany. 
Bolivia,  CosU 

Changes  in 

"iSJKd^ 

Hayti.  Hoadur«a, 

Spanish  Cab- 

Constan- 

Stotes. 

iiSr^ 

tine  abdicates 

dares  inde- 

Nicaragua*  Peru, 

Portugal 

the  Greek 

with  Germany. 

Chemindes 
Damec 

pushes  war  in 
Africa;  sends 

throne.  Alex- 
ander king. 

Peace  eo&- 
fereneeat 

Allied  war  eoottcil 

army  to  Bel- 

Veniselos 

Brest-Iit- 

Kingdom  of  Had- 

held  in  Paris. 

gian  front. 

premier. 

ovsk. 

Jas  proclaimed. 

1918 

Poeh  commander- 

1018.  Portuguese 

lOlS.    Italian  di- 

1018.   Bolsheviki 

1018.      Holland     protests 
to    United    States 

in-ehief   of   all 

divisions    on 

visions    sent 

sign  separate 

alHedforees. 

Franco  r  Bel- 

to   French 

peace  grant- 
ing Germany 

against   use    of   her 

Terrific    German 

gian    front 

front. 

merchant  ships. 

attacks  to  sepa- 

Austrian 

imTnonsci  ter^ 

Guatemala,    Costa 

rate  P^wich  and 

by    German 

drive  ^i^Mwg 

ritoty  and  in- 

Rica,   Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  and  Hasrti 

. 

British  armies. 

attack. 

destmotion 

demnity. 

Foeh    fights    de- 

dent*^¥ori" 

of     Italian 

IncreasiBg 

declare   war   against 

fensiTe    battle 

armies    suc- 

friotkm    be- 

Germany. 

pendinc  f innna- 
tion  of  strate- 

tugal, assas- 

cessfully 

tween     Bol- 

Japan    cooperates 

sinated. 

blocked. 

shevik    gov^ 

with  Allies  in  send- 

gic reserves. 

Monarch- 

Greeoe co- 

emmentand 

ing   troops  into   Si- 

Germans     again 

ists  endeavor 

operates     in 

the  Allies. 

beria. 

leach  the  Mame. 

to  assume 

overthrow  of 

Polish. 

Bulgaria,  ^lefeated 

Foch      organises 

power    in 
Portugal. 

Bulgaria. 

Caecho-aio^ 

at  Oema-Vardar,  sur- 
renders to  the  Allies. 

for  counter- 

Italian  ar- 

yak and  other 

offensive. 

SpsLi    de- 

mies    under 

Turkey,     over- 
thrown in  Palestine, 

German    drive 

mands  repa- 
ration   tor 

Diaa    com- 

Solsheviki 

halted. 

pletely  de- 

flurrendera   to    the 

Great    American 

ships    sunk 

stroy  mili- 

formed. 

British. 

army  arrives. 

by    German 

tary  power  of 

Execution 

AlUed     offensive 

submarines. 

Austria. 

of    former 

maintained  on 

New  Span- 

Austria 

csarNkiholas 

all  fronts  until 

ish   ministry 

signs  a  truce 
of  surrender. 

II.  reported. 

Teotonio  i>ow- 

foRned. 

Allied 

eis    are    over- 

Italian 

troops 

thrown. 

forces    occu- 

landed    at 

French  reoocupy 
Alsace- 

&Ui^"* 

ArefaangoL 

Lorraine. 

1010 

Premier  Clemen- 

1919.  Monarchial 

1010.      President 

1919.     Lenine- 

1010.     Paderewski  forms 

sean  chosen  to 

upriaingB    in 
Portugal  fail 

Wilson  visits 

Trotaky   r^ 

provisional  govern- 

Rome. 

arsy"^ 

ment  in  Poland. 

ternational 

to    restore 

Orlando 

Jugo-Slavs  oppose 
Italian  daims  to  D^ 

Peace    Confer- 

Manuel II  to 

leads  Italians 

ence    at    Ver- 

the throne. 

at    Peace 

vaks     and 

ntatia. 

sailles. 

Spain 

Conference. 

other  anti^ 

Mexico   seeks    im- 

seeks  to  en- 

Veniselos 

Bolshevik 

adequate  safe- 

large    South 

represents 

groups* 

alUed  nations. 

fuards  against 
mtore  German 

American 

Greeoe    at 

trada. 

Peace  Con- 

aggression. 

fcnoce. 
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EOSTOBICAL.  OUTLINE:  OF  TH£  N£W  WORUD 

L    SEXI-HISTOSICAI«  PERIOD  — 600  TO   1400  A«  D. 
PESIOD  OF  AUTHENTIC   HISTORY  — 1400  A«  D.  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME 


A.  D. 

600  Pre-Toitec  period. 

^Xi  Mexican  history  becin«. 

600  Toltecs  est&bljBbed  throa^Kmt  Mezieo. 

861  The  Noraeman,  Nadodd.  aiaooren  Iceland. 

9S2  Erie  the  Red  diBoovers  and  names  Greenland. 

985  Bjami  siicbts  land  at  Gape  Ood  or  Nantucket. 

1000  Leif  Exieaon  muIs  for  Wevtern  lands. 
I 


1002.  Thorwald.  LeiTs  brother,  visits  VmlaiML 
1«X^  ThorwaJd  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  nai 
1005.  Tbomfinn  Karlaefne  lands  in  Rhode  labuid. 
1050.  End  of  Toltee  power  in  Mexico. 
1090.  Axtecs  begin  their  joomey  toward  Mexieo. 
1325.  Aztecs  found  the  City  of  Mexico. 
'  1349.  Esquimaux  api>ear  in  Greenland. 
1400.  Communication  with  Greexdaad  mw 


DISCOTERT,  EXPLORATION*  AND   CONQUEST  FROM   1493  TO   1000  A.  D. 


1492 

14d3 

1 
1494 

1497  I 
I 

1498  . 
1499 
1500 
1502  . 
1504  I 
1511  • 
1512 
1513 
1617 
1619 


Ci.-l-i4mhm  tAiiM  from  f's-los,  Srp*iiL.  atjd  djfcorera 

CijliEsiiibiB  nU»  DD  hif  Mcond  ctpcdicuia. 

C&uJle  lint  brought  to  A£d«tic&. 

CoiiuuibtiA  dJcTJVtn  Jwaajea.  j 

J(>ti£t  Calxii  dueuvers  Xkis  S<ttih  AmmOkM  «QO-  i 

Uocitt.  I 

0/)iimUii  fttik  ofi  hit  third  voyafe^  i 

Firwt  witymtffK  of  Arann^  Vespuociua.  ' 

G^Mfmr  G^rtafVBl  djeet/rers  Labrador.  | 

CtiimiJUuii  flailp  Ott,  liii  fourth  vgyac«L  , 

Cbpc  BlvMm  dIsooTiefeil  b^^  Jrvach  gahfrmea-       | 
Vf-UAqcHiAtabjq^lea  Cuba;   Havana  founded. 
Fl'j^hJa  dkoDnnd  by  Juau  Ponce  de  L«dd. 
Hn.  Fwafie  Ooead  d*«Jtf ver*d  by  V^»»cq  de  R&lboa. 
FTnandQ  de  Cordoira  diseov«m  Mexto(». 
U^^A^ndo  C«>rtci  land*  io  UQjdi3£»;   FaDafaa  Mt- 

XhpL 


1521.  Cortes  captures  the  City  of  Mexieo;   Mexico 

constituted  a  Kingdom. 
1524.  Verraazano  enters  the  Bay  of  New  Yoik. 
1528.  Spaniards  land  in  Florida. 

1534.  Jacques  Cartier  enters  Gulf  of  Si.  Lcwreooa. 

1535.  Grijalva's  expedition  discovwa  Galifonua.  . 
1540.  De  Soto  conquers  Louisiana. 

1562.  Jean  Ribault  explores  coast  of  Florida. 

1565.  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  founded  by  Menendes. 

1583.  Sir  Humphrey  Gabert  takes  poMesBian  of  New. 
foundland. 

1584.  Raleigh's  first  expedition  lands  in  VixgiiUA. 

1585.  John  Davis  discovers  Davis  Straits. 

1586.  Sir  Francis  Drake  visits  Roanoke  Inlet.  , 

1587.  Virginia   Dare,    first  English  ohild   bom   in  i 
America.  I 

1602.  Bartholomew  Gosnold  discovers  Gape  Ood. 
1605.  De  Monts  takes  possession  of  " 


PROM  THE  8BTTLEBIENT  OP  JAMESTOWN  TO  THB  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE  — 1607-1776 


British  America 


I 

1607   I  English  settlement  at  Jamestown. 

'  Captain  John  Smith  rseeued  by  Poca- 

'      bontas. 
1614  I  New  Amsterdam  settled  by  the  Dutch. 


French  America 


1618 
1619 

1620 


1621 


1623 

1627 
1628 
1629 
1632 
1633 

1634 
1636 

1638 

1639 


Death  of  Powhatan,  Indian  chief. 
j  First  slavee  brought  to  Vii)ginia  by  the 
•      Dutch. 

Mayflower  lands  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 
I      Peregrine  White,  first  white    child 
'      bore  in  New  Engtaod. 
Death  of  John  Carver,  first  Govereor  of 
Plymouth   Colony;     sueoeeded     by 
I      William  Bradford, 
t  Miles  SUndish.  Captain. 
Treaty  between  Plymouth  Colony  and 
Massasoit. 

Cotton-seed  planted  in  Virginia. 
New  Hampshire  settled. 
I  Lord    Baltimore   founds   a   colony  at 
Ferrjriand,  Newfoundland. 
Swedes  and  Finns  settle  at  Cape  Henlo- 


pen. 
onn  E 


John  Endicott  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

John  Winthrop  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Lord  Baltimore  receives  the  grant  of 
Maryland. 

Connecticut  settled  by  the  English. 

Woutcr  Van  Twiller  Governor  of  New 
Amsterdam. 

English  Catholics  settle  at  St.  Mary's. 
Maryland.  ,      «.     .    ,  , 

Roger  Williams  settles  Rhode  Island. 

Pequot  War  begins  m  Maasaehosetts. 

Swedes  settle  DeUware. 

John  Harvard  bequeaths  tua  hbrary  to 
found  a  college. 

New  Haven  settled. 

Printing  press  established  by  Stephen 
Daye  at  Cambridge.  Mass. 

First  constitution  of  Connecticut. 


1608.  Champlain  settles  Que- 
bec. 

1611.  French  Jesuits  settle  at 

Port  RoyaL 
1616.  Indian   missLone  estab- 

ikhed. 


1620.  Champlain  Governor  of 


Spanish  America 


I 


1628.  Port   Royal   taken    by 
the  English. 

1629.  Sir   David    Kirke    cai>- 
tures  Quebec. 

1632.  Richelieu  obtains  resto- 
ration of  territory. 


1639.  Ursuline  Convent  estab- 
lished at  Quebec. 

1640.  The  French  attempt  a 
settlement  at  Green  Bay. 
Wisconsin. 


1610.  Leon,  Centml  America 
founded. 

1611.  Talamanea  Indians,  of 
Central  Amniea,  mas- 
sacred by  the  Spanish. 


1620.  BufSDOs    Ayres ,  sepa-  . 
rated  from  Asuncion.       ' 


the 


1630.  Spaniards    expel 
Dutch  from  BraaiL 

Alvarado  subdues  Cen- 
tral American  Indiana. 

Hasrti  seised  by  French 
buccaneers. 

1635-^  Freneh,  EngUsh,  and 
Dutch  make  numerous 
settlements  in  the  West 
Indies. 


1640.  Spanish  fleet  of  90  vea- 
sels  arrives  off  coast  of 
BraaiL 


HISTORY 
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1642 

1643 
1646 

1647 

1652 

16S3 
1665 
1656 


1664 
1665 


1670 
1671 


1673 

1675 
1676 

1681 


1683 
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1090 


1700 
1701 


1710 


1720 

1732 

1730 

1744 
1745 


1752 
1753 
1754 


1765 
1766 
1750 
1760 
1762 
1763 


British  America 


Sir  Winiam   Bericeley,  Governor    of 

VirsiniA* 
Swedes  settle  in  Pennsylvania. 
Free  schools  established  at  Roxbury, 

llass. 
Peter  Stuvvesant,  Governor  of  New 

Amsterdam. 
Mint  established    in    Boston,    John 

Hull  mintmaster. 
North  Carolina  settled. 
Delaware  brought  under  Dnteh  rule. 
Quakers  arrive  m  Boston. 


Fort  Amsterdam  eurrsndered  to  the 

English. 
Provincial    government    established 

in 


South  Carolina  settled. 
French  settle  in  Michigan. 


New  York  and  New  Jersey  surren- 
dered to  the  Dutch. 
King  Philip's  War  in  Massachusetts. 
Nathaniel  Bacon's  rebellion  in  Virginia. 

William  Penn    receives  charter  for 
Pennsylvania. 


French  AmerlQa 


First  assembly  in  New  York  under 
English  rule. 

Colonial  Congress  called  in  New  York. 


Williamstown  made  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia. 
Philadelphia  incorporated  as  a  city. 


Seoteh-Irish  settle  in  New  Hamp- 
shirs. 


British  Government  formally  recog- 
nises colony  of  Newfoundland. 

First  stage  between  Boston  and  New 
York. 

Richmond,  Va.,  founded  by  William 
Byrd. 

Hostilities  with  the  Six  Indian  Nations. 

Louisburg  captured  by  New  England 
troops. 


Frnnklin  ijxppnjncnts  with  rieetrieity. 
Fir5t  theater  up#net!  in  N*w  York. 
ConviMitiHiii  at  New  York  to  CQrj^ider 

a  Coli]iiJaJ  Confedeimoy. 

Frtech  and  Indian  War. 
BraiJiUM^k  defeated  at  Ft.  Du^uMne. 

J^aitlc  t>i  Lake  Ofx^r^i;, 
Forf    FrtinUioao    surrendtiFed  to  the 

BattJe  of  Quebec--  Wolfe  And  Mtint- 

<talm  killed. 
MoDtreal  BUrrendef^l  to  the  iVntinh. 

English  settle  in  New  Brunswick. 

Pontiac's  War. 

Massacre  of  Wyoming. 

France  cedes  Canada  to  the  English. 


1643.  Montreal  founded. 


Spanish  America 


1650.  Laval,  first  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec. 

French  fur  traders  explore 
Lake  Superior. 


1668.  Marquette  establishes  mia- 
sion  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

1669.  La  Salle  saUs  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  Mississix>pi. 

1670.  Maine,  east  of  the  Penob- 
scot, occupied  by  the  French. 

1672.  Count  de  Frontenac  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada. 

1673.  Marquette  and  Joliet  in 
Iowa. 

Fort  Frontenac  (Kingston, 
Ont.)  built. 

1679.  French  at  Niagara  Falls.' 

1682.  La  SaUe  descends  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Arkansas,  and 
names  the  valley  l^uisiana. 

1685.  French  in  Texas  under  La 
SaUe. 

1680.  French  occupy  Hudson 
Bay  territory. 

Iroquois  capture  Montreal 
and  Lachine. 
1691.  Acadia    retaken    by    the 
French. 


1702.  Settlement  in  Alabama  on 

Mobile  River. 
1710.  Port  Rojral  captured  by 

English  fleet. 
1718.  New  Orleans  founded. 


1729.  Massacre    of     French    at 
Natches  by  Indians. 


1745.  Louisburg  captured  by  the 
British. 

1749.  Fort  Rouille  (Toronto) 
built. 

1752.  Blarquis  Duqueane.  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada. 


1755.  French  defeat  Braddook. 


1759.  Quebec  surrenders  to  the 
English. 

1760.  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil.  last 
French  Governor  of  Ouiada. 

1762.  Tioiiisiana  ceded  to  Spain. 

1763.  Acadia  permanently  ceded 
to  the  British. 


1661.  Dutch  give  up  Brasil. 

1663.  Spain  denies  the  right 
of  England  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Carolina. 

1665.  St.  Augustine  pillaged 
by  English  buccaneers. 


1671.  Danes      occupy 
Thomas. 


St. 


1685.  Dampier.  English  buo- 
-,  sacks  Leon. 


1693.  Qokl  mininc  begiBi  in 
BrasiL 


1710.  French  capture  Rib  de 
Janeiro. 

1719.  French  capture  Pensa- 
cola. 

1722.  Penaacola  restored  to 
Spain. 

Treaty  between  Chil- 
eans and  Spanish. 

1729.  Spaniards  esUblish 
themselves  at  Monte- 
vkleo. 


1740.  (xovemor    Oglethorpe 
attacks  Florida. 


1758.  Jesuits  expelled   from 
BrasU. 


1762.  Spain  acquires  Louis- 
iana from  France. 

1763.  Florida  ceded  to  Great 
Britain. 

French  Guiana  colon- 
ised. 


;«  ^k^ 
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FBOH  THE  SETTIJSMENT  OF  JAMESTOWN  TO  THE  DECUUIATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE  — 1607-1776 


British  America 


Canada 


Spanish  America 


1706 


1770 
1773 


1774 
1776 


1776 


Delegates  of  the  Colonies  assemble  in 
New  York  to  resist  the  Stamp  Act. 


1764.  Population  of  Canada, 
about  60.000. 


M  !i«9ftF  re* 
'wn    overboard  in   Boston 


Tt.e    Colonial     Cbngress    adopts    a 

DficlnjTitioii  <^»f  Aights. 
B«fgtQnin^    of     the     Revolutionary 

War  wiib  tb#f  Battle  of  Lexington. 
Articles  of  Uaioa  and  Confederation 

adopiedH. 
Wo^biafftCD   appointed  oommander- 

in-chjef  of  tbfi  American  forces. 
Firfit  Unioi]   Aim  unfurled  at  Cam- 

brldgp.  Mtkjs^. 
BritiaU  (^va<:u»ie  Boston. 
Dpr^lamtion     of     Independence     at 

PbiUddpbtA. 


1775.  Gen.  Montgomery  captures 
Montreal  ana  St.  John. 

Death  of  Montgomery  at 
Quebec  and  failure  of  Ameri- 
can campaign. 


1766.  Large  colony  of  Aca- 
dians  arrive  in  Louisiana. 

1768.  Revolt  of  the  French 
against  Spanish  rule  in 
Louisiana. 

1773.  Santia«>.  Guatemala, 
destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

1776.  Paraguay  placed  under 
the  junsdxction  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres. 

Buenos  Ayres  made 
capital  of  the  viceroy- 
alty. 


FSOM   THE  DECLABATION   OF   INDEPENDENCE   TO   THE   ADOPTION 
OP  THE   CONSTITUTION  — 1776-1789,  A.  D. 


United  States 


Canada 


Soanlsh 
North  America 


Spanish 
Sontn  America 


1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 
1781 

1782 
1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 
1788 


Lfiniling  of  l^fAyette  »t  CharJ^dton. 

BnUle  of  Princeton. 

Bivttb  of  hnindywLne, 

Britjjih  Anny  occupiM  Philadelphia. 

Surrender  of  Burgoync. 

Ariiek'j  of  Confedffniiion  adopted  by 
thfl  Thirteen  Coloniefl. 

Tr(f*ty  of  AJIiancoi  with  Fnince. 

Evai^uatiOD  of  FhiladelpMa  by  the 
liritish. 

Seven  tL  CoDtiaentsl  Cotiffreei  meets 
&i  Philadelphia. 

Bciule  of  Moamouth. 

British  driyefi  from  South  Ciirolina. 

Stony  Poisit  cupturifd  by  Wayne ► 

Paul  Johm  rainfl  nnva)  victory  over 
tha  BrilLih  off  the  ooaat  of  Scot- 
land, 

M;iJor  AndM  hanced  as  a  ipy. 

BftUb  of  Kin«a  Mountain,  J^.  C 

B»*titMlict  Arnold  turtii  traitor. 

Amcrirans  victorious  Ht  Cowpens. 

OrrTmallia  pumemierfl  at  YorM^jwa. 

Bunk  of  North  Aitqitrica  cstabUshed 
ttt  Pbilfiiridphia* 

Holland  r«cognJtes  the  independence 
of  tho  United  k3tat«. 

Briliah  evacuate  Cbarle^ton, 

Freitrh  army  embark*  from  Boaton. 

Prudimlnnry  artic^Ies  of  peae«  tiened 
nt  Paris, 

Drumark.  dfreden,  @p«in.  and  Rus- 
sia r^wj^EniM  tbe  IndefiendeDco  of 
ih&  Unitfd  States, 

Tr^ty  of  peace  qtcned  witb  Great 
Itritain. 

Eighth  ContiDcntal  Concress  meets 
Hit  Princpton^  N.  J. 

CcjDKresa  Adr»pT!i  dpcimiiJ  t^um&ncy 
system. 

Tenth  Continental  Congress  meets 
at  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Thomas  Jefferson  appointed  Minis- 
ter to  France;  John  Adams  to 
Great  Britain. 

Daniel  Shay's  rebellion   in   Mi 
chusetts. 

United  States  Mint  authorised. 

Constitutional     convention 
bles  at  Philadelphia. 

Last  Continental  Concress  adjourns. 


1778.  Frederick 
Haldinand, 
Qovemor  of 
Canada. 


1779.  Library 
founded  at 
Quebec 

1780.  Coteau  du 
Sack  Canal 
built. 


1770.  Baton  Rouge 
captured  from 
the  British. 


1783.  St.  John,  N. 
B.,  founded. 

Kingston 
founded. 


1784.  N.  E.  Loyal- 
ists settle  in 
Upper  Canada. 

Liberty  of 
conscience  pro- 
claimed in 
N  ewf  oundland . 


1788.  King's  Col- 
lege, Windsor. 
Nova  Scotia, 
founded. 


1783.  Limits  of 
BeUke  defined. 


1784.  Island  of  St. 
Bartholomew 
transferred  to 
Sweden. 


1780.  Insurreetion  of 
PeruTiaas  under 
Amaru. 

1781.  The  Emrlish 
Admiral  Rodney 
takes  poss( 
of  Guiana. 


1783.  Dutch  colonies 
restored  to  Hol- 
land. 


1786.  Paoifioationsof 
the  negroes  and 
tribes  m  Dutch 
Guiana. 
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Unlled  Steles  mt  AOMriea 


GftiiAd* 


Spaiilsh 
North  Ameiicm 


Spanish 
South  AmerlCB 


1906 
1906 

1907 

1008 
1909 


1910 
1911 


1912 
1913 


1914 


1919 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


BooMTelt,    Preeident ; 

C.  W.  Fairbanks,  Vice-Preaident. 

Deatnictioa   of    San    Francisoo    by 
earthquake  and  fire^ 

Riot  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 

Pure  Food  Law  became  effectiye. 

Jamestown  Exposition  opened. 

Oklahoma  admitted  as  a  State. 

The  Aldrioh  Currency  bill  introduced 
in  the  U.  8.  Senate. 

Wimam  H.  Taft»  President: 
James  S.  Sherman,  Vioe-PreAdent. 

Payne-Aldrioh  tariff. 

AlaskarYukon-Paoifio  Exposition. 

Peary  discovers  North  Pole. 

Commerce  Court  created. 

Postal  Savings  Banks  established. 

Postal  deficit  wiped  out. 

Trust  trials  before   United   Stetes 
SuiMwme    Court;    dissolution    of 
Standard  Oil  Com|>any  ordered. 

Arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France. 

Nation-wide  investigation  of  dyna- 
mite conspiracy. 

Arisona  ana  New  Mexico  admitted. 

Parcel  Post  established. 

XVI  amendment  adopted. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President; 

Thomas  R.  Marshall.  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

XVII  amendment  adopted. 
California  anti-alien  land  law. 
UnderwoodrSimmons  tariff  law. 
Glass-Owen  currency  law. 
Neutrality  of  United  States  In  Euro- 
pean war  proclaimed. 

Nicaragua  canal  treaty. 

Federal  reserve  banks  established. 

Federal  trade  commission. 

Pan-American   financial   conference 
at  Washington. 

Naval  AdyisoTTf  board  established. 

Government  railroad  in  Alaska  begun. 

PhiUpi^ne  independence  bill. 

Military  expedition  in  Mexico. 

National  Guard  mobilised. 

Purchase  of  Danish  islands  approved. 

Workman^s  compensation  act. 

Eight-hour  railway  wage  law. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
severed. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  roeleeted. 
T.  R.  Marshall,  Vice-President. 

Senate  adopts  cloture  rule. 

Congress  declares  war  on  Germany. 

Immense  military  appropriations. 

Selective  Conscription  BuL 

Navy  greatly  increased. 

Army  cantonments  built. 

Immense  shipbuilding  program. 

Government  takes  over  railwasra. 

Federal  fuel  administration. 

War  Finance  Corporation  bill. 

Dutch  ships  reauisitioned. 

Daylight  saving  bill. 

War  industries  Doard. 

Man-power  registration  exceeds 
23,000,000. 

Two  million  American  troops  over- 
seas. 

Great  influensa  epidemic. 

Republicans  win  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

Pershing's  troops  occupy   Rhenish 
Prussia. 

President  Wilson  visits  allied  coun- 
tries. 

Death  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

President   Wilson   heads   American 
delegation  to  Peace  Confwenoe. 

League  of  Nations  formulated. 

Prohibition  amendment  ratified. 

Revolutionary  aliens  deported. 


1905.  Decennial 
census  act. 

1906.  British  pref- 
erential tariff 
debated. 

1907.  Riots 
against  Japa- 
nese. 

1908.  Tercentenary 
held  at  Quebec. 

1909.  Unusual  im- 
migration from 
United  States. 

Railway  de- 
velopment. 

1910.  Death  of 
Goldwin  Smith. 

1911.  Duke  of  Con- 
naught.  Gov- 
ernor-General. 

Reciprocity 
with  United 
SUtes  defeated. 

1912.  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  visits 
United  SUtes. 

1913.  Unusual  pros- 
peritv  through' 
out  the  do- 
minion. 

Notable   ex- 
tension of 
Rural  Free  De- 
livery  system. 

1914.  Death  6f  Lord 
Strathcona. 

Empress    of 
Ireland  sinks. 
1916.    Canada  sends 
troops  and  sup- 
plies to  Europe 


1916.  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire. Gov- 
emor-Genend. 

Prohibition 
in  Ontario. 

1917.  Woman  suf- 
frage granted. 

New  Quebec 
bridge  opened. 

Conservatives 
win  Parlia- 
mentary elec- 
tion. 

Terrific  ex- 
plosion wrecks 
Halifax. 

1918.  Prohibition 
adopted  in  all 
provinces. 

Dominion 
troops  win  dis- 
tinction at 
Second  Somme, 
Queant  -  Dro- 
court.  Bourlon 
Wood,  Cam- 
brai,  Douai, 
Valenciennes, 
and  Mons. 

Canadian 
enlistments 
exceed  550,000. 

1919.  Premier  Bor- 
den represents 
Domimon  at 
Peace  Confer- 
ence. 

Death  of 
Laurier. 


1906.  Revolutions 
in  Central 
America. 

1907.  Tehuantepec 
National  Rail- 
way opened. 

1908.  Alens  flees 
from  Hayti. 

1909.  Earthquakes 
in  Mexico. 

Meeting  of 
Taft  and  Diac 
at  El  Chamisal 

1910.  President 
Dias  reSleoted. 

1911.  Dias  forced  to 
resign. 

Frandseo  I. 
Madero,  presi- 
dent. 

1912.  Insurreotion 
in  Mexico. 

1918.  Madero, 
president  of 
Mexico,  forced 
to  resign. 

Madero  is 
assassinated. 

Huerta,leader 
of  insurrection 
in  Mexico. 

1914.  Revolution 
in  Hay  tL 

V.  S.  troops 
St  Vera  Cms. 

1915.  Carransa 
recognised 

8 resident  of 
[exioo. 

1016.  Massacre  of 
Americans  in 
Mexico. 

ViUa*s  raid 
on  Columbus, 
N.  M. 

1917.  Cuba  declares 
war    on    Ger- 
many. 
Guatemala, 
Honduras, 
Hayti  and 
Nicaragua  end 
diplomatic 
relations  with 
Germany. 


1918.  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica. 
Honduras,  and 
Hayti  declare 
war  on  Ger- 
many. 

Mexico  sev- 
ers diplomatic 
relations  with 
Cuba. 

Earthquake 
destroys  Gua- 
temala. 


1919.  Mexico  and 
Cuba  resume 
diplomatic  re- 
lations. 

Tension  over 
foreiftn  cimees- 
sioa  in  Mexico. 


1906.  Pan-American 
conference  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1907.  NoUble  im- 
pulse given  to 
trade. 

1908.  Labor  riot  at 
Chilean  mines. 

1909.  Anarchist  up- 
risings in  Argen- 
tina suppressed 


1910.  MuUny  of 
Brasilian  navy. 

1911.  The  Rivada- 
via,  largest  bat- 
tle-ship in  the 
world,  laxinched 
for  Argentine 
navy. 

1912.  Railroad  aorott 
Andes  completed. 

1918.  Development 
of  Amason 
valley. 

Roosevelt  visits 
South  Amerioa. 


1914.  Argentina, 

BrasUrCbHe  dele- 
gates at  Niagara 
Falls  conference, 

1915.  South  Ameri- 
can delegates 
at  scientifio 


guay 
latioi 


Washington. 

1916.  Ramon  Valdes 
chosen  president 
01  Panama. 

Irigoven  elect- 
ed President  of 
Argentina. 

1917.  Brasil  declares 
war  on  Germanv, 

Argentina,  Boli- 
via, Ecisador, 
Peru,  and  Um- 

uay  sever  re- 

ttions  with 
Germany. 

Ouerra  elected 
president  of 
Bolivia. 

1918.  Brasil  gives 
Allies  interned 
German   ships. 

Peru.  Brasil, 
and  Uruguay 
make  July  4  a 
national  holiday. 

General  strike 
in  Argentina. 

Territorial  dis- 
pute between 
Feru  and  Chile. 


1919.  Great  marine 
workers  strike  in 
Argentina. 

Brasil  excludes 
German  banks. 
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1813 

United  States  of  Amerlea 

CaMda 

1    NoiS^merlea 

SMnlsh 
SonthAmcrica 

liah  fleet  on  Lake  Erie. 

1S13.  Chile  recon- 

quered by  %»ain. 

Gctry,  Vice-Preaident. 

Toronto,  Canada,  captured. 

Battle  of  the  Thames. 

1814 

Battle  of  Lundy'a  Lane. 
British  capture  and  bum  Washing- 
ton. 
Hartford  Convention  meets  to  oppose 

Stonington,   Conn.,  bombarded   by 

British  fleet. 
Jackson  defeats  the  British  at  New 

1S14.  Montevideo 
captured  by  the 
revolutionary 
army  of  Buenos 
Ayree. 

1815 

1815.  Brasil  becomes 

Orleans. 

a  idngdom. 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Bntam 

ratified. 
Algerian  War.                 .      ^ 
U.  S.  Bank  chartered  by  Congress. 

1816 

1S16.  Argentina    de- 

The "Ontario"   first  steamboat  on 

clares  it.  separa- 

Great Lakes. 

tion  from  Spain. 

Indiana  admitted. 

American  Colonisation  Society  form- 
ed; founds  Liberia. 

lames  Monroe,  President;  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins,  Vice-President. 

Mississippi  admitted.  ^     ^ 

1817 

1817.  First  bank 

1817.  Unsuoeeaaful 

1817.  Chileans  defeat 

note  issued  at 

insurrection  in 

Montreal. 

Mexico. 

their  independ- 

First instruction  of  deaf  mutes  m 

ence. 

America  by  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  at 
Hartford.  Conn. 

Seminole  War. 

1818 

Illinois  admitted. 

Pensions  granted  Revolutionary  sol- 

diers. 
The  "Sarannah,"  the  first  transat- 

1819 

lantic  steamship. 
Alabama  admitted.           ^       „  .     . 

Florida  purchased   by   the   United 

Stotes. 
Maine  separated  from  Massachusetts. 

1820 

Maine  admitted. 

1820.  Earl  of  Dal- 

• 

1821 

houcie.  Gov- 

1821. Mexico  be- 

Missouri admitted. 

ernor. 

comes  inde- 

Liberia purchased. 

Andrew  Jackson  appomted  Governor 

pendent  of 
Spain. 

of  Florida. 

CostoRica 
independent. 
1822.  Mexico  an 

1822 

Independence    of     Spanish     South 

1822.  Brasil  declares 

American  States  recognised. 

empire  under 

its  independence. 

Gaslight  introduced  into  Boston. 

Iturbide. 

Costa  Rica 
unitod  toMex- 

Pedro  I..  Em- 
peror. 

Ecuador  inde- 
pendent. 

1823 

President    Monroe    proclaims    the 

lOO. 

1823.  Federal  Re- 

"Monroe Doctrine.*^ 

public  pro- 
claimed for 

1824 

Gen.  Lafayette  arrives  in  New  York. 

1824.  BoUvmr,  Dic- 

Mexico. 

tator  of  Peru. 

1825 

John  Qnlney  Adams,  President; 
John  C.  Calhoun.  Vice-President. 

1825.  Argentina  con- 

Central Ameri- 

stitution decreed. 

r 

Treaty  with  Russia  rati6ed. 
Erie  Canal  finished. 

can  States. 

Upper  Peru  in- 

dependent, takes 

the  name  of  Bo- 

Uvia. 

Republic  of 

Central  America. 

1826.  First  survey 

1826.  Gen.  Sucre, 

for  Nicaraguan 

President  of  Bo- 

1827 

First  raihroad  in  United  Stotes  built 

1827.  OtUwa 

ship  canal. 

in  Massachusetts. 

founded. 

by  Bolivar. 

War  between 
Buenos  Avres 
and  Brasil. 

1828 

Protective  Tariff  bill  passed. 

182S.  Ecuador  in- 
vaded by  Peru. 

Uruguay  inde- 
pendent. 

1829 

Andrew  Ja^son,  President;  John 

1829.  WeUand 

1829.  Expulsion  of 

1829.  Venesuela  sep- 

C. Calhoun,  Vice-President. 

Canal  from 

Spaniards  from 
Mexico  de- 

arates from  New 

1830 

Great    speeches    of    Webster    and 

Port  Dalhouflie 

Granada. 

Hayne  delivered  in  the  U.  S.  Sen- 

to Port  Robin- 

creed. 

1830.  Death  of  Boli- 

ate. 

son  completed. 

var.  Gen.  Flores 
first  President  of 
Ecuador. 
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1905 

United  Stetef  of  America 

Canada 

Spanish 
North  America 

SpanUh 
South  America 

1005.  Decennial 

C.  W.  Fairbanks,  Vice-President, 

census  act. 

1906 

Destruction    of    San    Francisco   by 

1906.  British   pref- 

1906. Revolutions 

1906.  Pan-American 

earthquake  and  fire. 
Riot  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 

erential     tariff 

in  Central 

conference  at 

debated. 

America. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1907 

Pure  Food  Law  became  effective. 

1907.  Riots 

1907.  Tehuantepec 

1907.  Notable  im* 

Jamestown  Exposition  opened. 

against  Japa- 

National RaU- 

pulse  given  to 

Oklahoma  admitted  as  a  State. 

nese. 

way  opened. 
1908.  Alexis   flees 

trade. 

1908 

The  Aldricb  Currency  bill  introduced 

1908.  Labor  riot  at 

in  the  U.  8.  Senate. 

held  at  Quebec. 

from  Hayti. 

Chilean  mines. 

1909 

WUttam  H.  Taft,  President: 
James  8.  Sherman,  Vioo-Prettdent. 

1909.  Unusual  im- 

1909. Earthquakes 

1909.  Anarchist  up- 

migration from 

in  Mexico. 

risings  in  Argen- 

Piqrne-Aldrich tariff. 

Umted  States. 

Meeting  of 

tina  suppressed. 

Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition. 
Peary  discovers  North  Pole. 

Railway  de- 

Taft and  Dias 

velopment. 

at  El  Chamiial. 

1910 

Conuneree  Court  created. 

1910.  Death  of 

1910.  President 

1910.  Mutiny  of 

Ooldwin  Smith. 

Dias  reftleoted. 

Brasilian  navy. 

lOll 

Postal  deficit  wiped  out. 

Trust  triaU  before   United   Stotes 

1911.  Duke  of  Con- 

1911.  Dias  forced  to 

1911.  The  Rivada- 

naught,     Gov- 

resign. 

via,  largest  bat- 

Supreme   Court;    dissolution    of 

ernor-General. 

Frandseo  I. 

tle-ship  in  the 

Standard  Oil  Company  ordered. 

Reciprocity 
with  United 

Madero,  presi- 

world, launched 

Arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Brit- 

dent. 

for  Argentine 

ain  and  France. 

States  defeated. 

navy. 

1912 

Nation-wide  investigation  of  dyna- 

1912. Duke  of  Con- 

1912.  Insurrection 

mite  conspiracy. 

naught  visits 

in  Mexico. 

Andes  completed. 

United  SUtes. 

1913 

Paroel  Post  established. 

1913.  Unusual  pros- 

1918.  Madero, 

perity  through- 
out the  do- 

president of 
Mexico,  forced 

of  Amason 
valley. 

Thomas  R.  Marshall.  Vice-Presi- 

minion. 

to  resign. 

Roosevelt  visits 

dent. 

Notable   ex- 

Madero is 

South  Ameriea. 

Xl'II  amendment  adoptfld. 

tension  of 

CfliifomiB  anti-jiLien  [&ad  law. 

Rural  Free  De- 

Huerta,leader 

(Jndervfood-SiEnmrinji  tariff  law. 

of  insurrection 

Cl^a-Owen  curfenry  liiff. 
NH'TjtTalUy  of  United  States  in  Euro- 

in  Mexico. 

mi 

1914.  Death  Of  Lord 

1914.  Arg<ffigna, 

lenB.  war  prorlaimed. 

Btrathcona. 

m  HayU. 
U.  8.  troops 

BraJol,  Chile  dele- 

^ ^ffiin  r-^'   '■  treaty. 

Empress    of 

gates  at  Niagara 

:<ank#  (^Atablishod. 

Ireland  sinks. 

at  Vera  Cms. 

1 

nbsioa. 

1915.  Carransa 

1915.  South  Ameri- 

.   ,  ,v-              i«ial    conference 

troops  and  sup- 

recoftnised 

can  delegates 

' 

,    ■•;,  a^™|-|» 

plies  to  Europe. 

president  of 
Mexioo. 

at  scientifio 

'    ««tnflHk               E^-atablmhmx. 

eongrsss. 

n^^^B             viukiL  begun. 

Washington. 

ir 

-^^m               bill 

1916.    Duke  of  Dev- 

1916. Massacre  of 

1916.  Ramon  Valdes 

>    »^^H                    1*^X1190. 

onshire,  Gov- 

chosen  president 
of  Panama. 

'^^m               d. 

emor-Cienerai. 

Mexico. 

1.^  appro  wd. 

Prohibition 

ViUa's  raid 

Irigoyen  elect- 
ed Pre«dent  of 

J  i 

<u  act. 

in  Ontario. 

on  Columbus, 

1^^^ 

IflW* 

N.  M. 

Argentina. 

B 

:h  Germany 

1917.  Woman  suf- 

1917. Cuba  declares 

1917.  BrasU  declares 

frage  granted. 

war    on    Ger- 

war  on  Germanv. 
Argentina.  Bofi- 
via,  Ecuador, 

^^B 

1  ?t  t^. 

New  Quebec 

^^H 

fcsidect. 

bridge  opened. 

Guatemala, 

^^B 

■:h. 

Conservatives 

Honduras. 
Hayti  and 

Peru,  and  Uru- 

^^H 

fi  Germany. 

win  Parlia- 

guay sever  re- 
lations with 

^^H 

pHatioDS. 

mentary  elec- 

Nicaragua end 

^^H 

tion. 

diplomatic 
relaUons  with 

Germany. 

^^^^^ 

Terrific  ex- 

Guerra elected 

■ 

^1                                  .^^i-am. 
M                                igaways. 

plosion  wrecks 
Halifax. 

Germany. 

prendent  of 
Bolivia. 

1918.     Prohibition 

1918.     GuatemaU. 

1918.     BraxU     gives 

^^^^^^ 

^B             v^- 

adopted  in  all 

Nicaragua, 

Allies     interned 

^^^^^^ 

fc^P                           ^r 

provinces. 

Costa    Rica. 
Honduras,  and 

German   ships. 

^^^^^H 

^^                H 

Dominion 

Peru.     Brasil, 
and    Uruguay 

^^^^^H 

^^              H 

troops  win  dis- 

Hayti    declare 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^                         HP  tix  E?eeds 

tinction  at 

war    on    Ger- 

make July  4  a 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^ 

Second  Somme, 

many. 

national  holiday. 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^                                over- 

Queant  -  Dro- 

Mexioo  sev- 

General strike 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^k                                   M 

court.  Bourlon 
Wood,      Cam- 

ers  diplomatic 

in  Argentina. 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^dB^^^fel 

relations    with 

Territorial  dis- 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^ft  4  ^.leo- 

brai.    Douai, 

Cuba. 

pute    between 
Peru  and  Chile. 

^^^^^H 

Valenciennes, 

Earthquake 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^Bl  bfluish 

and  Hons. 
Canadian 

destro3rs    Gua- 
temaU. 

^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K^  coun- 

enlistments 
exceed  550,000. 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^fr  ^ 

1919.  Premier  Bor- 

1919.   Mexico   and 

1919.    Great    marine 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  t31, 

den  represents 

Cuba     resume 

workers  strike  in 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V  •«  1 

Domimon     at 

dii^omatio  re- 

Argentina. 
Brasil  excludes 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^  1 

Peace    Confer- 

lations. 

■ 

^^^^^^^^^Hii^d. 

ence. 

Death    of 
Laurier. 

Tension  over 
foreign  conces- 
sion in  Mexico. 

German  banks. 
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1849 
1850 


1851 
1852 


1853 
1854 

1855 

1856 
1857 

1858 

1850 
1860 

1861 


1862 


United  States  of  America 


ZaeliaiT   Taylor,    President;    MiUard    Fill- 
more. Vice-President. 

Rush  of  gold  hunters  to  California  begins. 

Death  of  President  Taylor.  July  9th: 
Millard  FUlmore,  President. 

California  admitted. 

Bulwer  Clayton  Treaty  with  Great  Britain 
signed. 

Fugitive  Slave  Bill  passed. 

Clay  Compromise  Bill  passed. 

Great  fire  in  Ubrary  of  Congress. 

United  Stotee  Mint  esUblished  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Deaths  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster. 

FrankUii   Pierce,    President;    Rufua   King, 

Vice-President. 
Walker's  filibustering  expedition. 
Gadsden  purchase. 

Treaty  between  United  States  and  Japan. 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  approved. 
Ostend  Manifesto  issued. 


Completion  of  Panama  Railroad. 

Trouoles  in  Kansas. 

First  asricultural   college  in   United   States 

estabushed  at  Cleveland. 
Civil  strife  in  Kansas. 
First  Republican  National  Convention. 


Canada 


lames  Boehanan.  President;  J.  C. 
ridge,  Vice-President. 


Brecken- 


Dred  Scott  decision. 

Great  financial  panic  in  United  States. 

First  attempt  to  lay  transatlantic  cable. 

Minnesota  admitted. 

Second  treaty  with  China  signed. 

First  message  over  Atlantic  cable. 


Oregon  admitted. 
John  Brown's  raid. 


Morrill  high  tariff  bill  approved. 
South  Carolina  passes  ordinance  ot  secession 
from  the  Union. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  President;  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  Vice-President. 

Secession  of  Mississippi,  Florida.  Alabama. 
Georifia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Virginia.  North 
Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee. 

Attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 

Kansas  admitted. 

Southern  States  form  a  confederacy. 

McClellan  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

Mason  and  Sudell  taken  from  British  vessel. 


1850.  Riots  in  Mon- 
treal; Parlia- 
ment House 
burned. 

Canadian 
clergy   reserves 
aboushed. 


1853.  The  "Geno- 
va,"  first 
transatlantic 
steamer,  arrives 
at  Quebec. 

1854.  First  petro- 
leum wells 
bored. 


1855.  Suspension 
Bridge  at  Ni- 
agara Falls 
opened. 

1856.  Grand  Trunk 
Raiboad 
opened. 

Allan  Steam- 
ship Line  es- 
tablished. 


Spanlsb 
North  America 


1850.  Cuba  in- 
vaded by 
American  fili- 
busters under 
Lopei. 


1851.  Second  in- 
vasion of 
Cuba;  Lopes 
shot. 

Hayti  an 
Empire  under 
Solouque. 


1854-60.  Central 
America  in- 
vaded by 
American  fili- 
busters  under 
Walker. 


Spanish 

South 

America 


1850.  Steam- 
ship line 
from 
Brasil  to 
Europe 
inaugu- 
rated. 

1852.  Slave 
trade  sup- 

Sreasedin 
rasil. 
1863.  Civil 
War  in 
Argen- 
tine. 


Fight  between  the 
•Merrimac"  and 
"Monitor." 

Slavery  abolished   in 
District  of  Columbia. 


Confederate  Stetes 
of  America 

1861.  Jefferson  Davis, 
President;  A.  H. 
Stephens,  Vice- 
President. 

Battles  of  BuU 
Run. 

1862.  Capture  of  Ft. 
Henry. 

Grant  takes  Ft. 
Donelson. 


1858.  Ottawa  made 
the  capital. 

Decimal  sys- 
tem of  coinage 
adopted. 


1860.  Prince  of 
Wales  visits 
Canada. 


1861.  Gold  found 
in  Nova  Scotia 


1857.  New  Mexi- 
can constitu- 
Uon  estab- 
lished. 


1862.  Macdonald, 
Premier. 


1858.  Mexican 
constitution 
annulled  by 
Church  party 

Civil  War 
in  Mexico. 

Havtia 
Repiu>lic. 

1859.  Juares  of 
Mexico  con- 
fiscates 
Church  prop- 
erty. 

1860.  dvUWarin 
Mexico  be- 
tween Zulo- 
aga  and 
Miramon. 

1861.  Juares,  Dic- 
tator of  Mex 
ioo. 

Mexican 
troubles  with 
England, 
France,  and 
Spain. 

Reunion  of 
Santo  Do- 
mingo with 
Spain. 


1862.  England 
and  Spain  dis- 
approve Mex- 
ican Mon- 
archy for 
Maximilian. 


1856.  Ecuador 
adopts 
French 
system  of 
c<Niiage, 
weighta, 
andm 
*ure8. 


1860.  Rerolo- 
tionsand 


tions  pre- 
vail in 
Uruguay 
for  next 
thirty 
years. 
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United  States  of  America 

Canada 

Spanish 
Nortn  America 

Spanish 

South 

Amerloa 

Confederate  States 

of  America 

1SQ2 

Treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain for  suppresaion  of 
slave  trade. 

1862.  BatUe  of  Shi- 
loh. 

Capture  of 

Congress  passes  act  to 

New  Orleans  by 

1 

f^ris^'sss"""" 

Farragut  and 
Butler. 

Gen.  Jackson  captures 

Battle  of  Fair 

Oaks. 

Battle  of  South  Moun- 

^ Robert  E.  Lee 

tain. 

Battle  of  Antietam. 

Confederate  ar- 

mies. 

Battles  before 
Richmond. 

Battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro. 

• 

^ 

1863 

Emancipation    procla- 

1863. Battle  of  Chan- 
ceUorsville. 

1863.  Mexico  oc- 

mation. 

cupied  by 

West  Virginia  admitted. 

Siege  of  Vioks- 

the  French 

Gen.  Meade  commander 

burg. 

under 

of  the  Army  of  the 

Battle  of  Chick- 

Basaine. 

Potomac. 

amauga. 

Battle  of  Gettysbuzg. 

Battle  of  Look- 
out Mountain. 

1864 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant 

1864.  Grant's  Vir- 

1864. Confederates 

1864.  MaxunUian, 

1864.  Hostili- 

1 

General. 

ginia  campaign. 
Battle  of  WU- 

in  Canada  plan 

Emperor  of 

1 

Fight  between  "  Kear- 

raids. 

Mezioo. 

tween 

sarge"    and   "Ala- 

demess. 

Paraguay 

bama." 

Battle  of  Spott- 

and^ 

Fugitive  Slave  Law  re- 

Brasil. 

pealed. 

Battle  of  Cold 

Ameri- 

Battle of  Monocaey. 

Harbor. 

can  Con- 

1 

Premium  on  gold,  285 

percent. 
Nevada  admitted. 

Atlanta  cam- 
Capture  of  Mo- 

SSI" 

Peru. 

Pieeident  calls  for  500,- 

bile. 

000  volunteers. 

Battle  of  Win- 

Grade of  Yice-Admiral 

chester. 

1805.  Argen* 
tine  m- 

established. 

Sherman's 

Additional  eall  for  800,- 

march  to  the  sea. 

vaded  by 

000  volunteers. 

Thomas  de- 
feats Hood  at 
NashvUle. 

Para- 
guana  un- 
der Lo- 

1865 

Andrew  Johnson, 

1865.  Confederate 
Congress  ad- 

1865.  Confedera- 
tion rejected 

pes. 
War  be- 

fi2^ 

^^oe-President. 

by  New  Bruns- 

tween 

Peaoe  oonference  at 

Richmond 

irick. 

French 

BrasU 

^tfUpton  Roads. 

evacuated  by 

War  ended.* 

and  Uru- 

Pnndent Lincoln  shot 

Confederates. 

United 

guay. 

yat  Ford's  Theater. 
rj  Washington,  April 

Lee  surrenders 

States  pro- 
tests against 

Treaty 

at  Appomattox, 
AprU9th. 
Johnston,  Mor- 

between 

/   14th. 

French  occu- 

Braril, 

pation  of 
Mexico. 

Uruguay. 

President;  April  15th. 

san.  Taylor,  and 
Kirby-anith  sur- 

and Ar- 

i 

General  amnesty  proc- 

Insurrection 

gentine 

/ 

lamation. 

render. 

in  Jamaica. 

against 

4 

Habeas  Corpus  restored 

Jefiferson  Davis 

Para- 

V 

in  Northern  States. 

captured. 

guay. 

1866.  Invasion  of 
Canada  threat- 

1866. Napoleon 
in.  agrees 
with  United 

Four 
years' war 

1866 

Civil  Rights  BiU  Mssed 
Fenian  raid  into  Ganads 

over  President's  veto. 

ened  by  Feni- 

results. 

. 

ans. 

States  to 

Relig. 
ious  toler- 

Atlantic telegraph  eomp 

leted. 

Canadian 

withdraw 

Parliament 

French  troops 

ation  en- 

first meets  at 
Ottawa. 
1867.  Dominion  of 

from  Mexico. 

acted  in 
Chile. 
ChUede- 

1867 

Nebraska  admitted. 

1867.  Maximilian. 

Alaska  transferred  by  B 

.ussia  to  the  United 

Canada  formed 

Miramon,ana 

dareswar 

States. 

by  union  of 
Upper  and 

Mejia  tried  in 

against 

Mexieo  and 

Spain. 

Lower  Canada, 

shot. 

1866.  Span- 
iards 

Nova  Scotia, 

Republic 

and  New 

bombard 

Brunswick. 

in  Mexico. 

Valpara- 

Lord  Monek, 

isoj  Chile. 

Viceroy  of 

Canada. 

joins  Chile 

New  Parlia- 

m war 

ment  at  Ot- 

against 

tawa. 

Sp«in. 
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1894 

United  States  off  Amertcm 

Cansda 

Noruf^&eo 

Spanlfli 
Sonth  Amerieo 

Wilson  Tariff  bUl  passed. 

1894.  Intercolonial 

1894.  Naval  scrim- 

Ojeat railroad  strike  from  Ohio  to 

Congress  open- 

mage between 

Paeific  coast. 

ed  at  Ottawa. 

Admiral  da 

Coal  strike. 

Gama,  Brasilian 

Republic  of  Hawaii  reoosnised. 
New  treaty  witli  Japan. 

insurgent,  and 
Admiral  Ben- 
ham,  United 
Sutes  Navy. 

1895 

Free  silver  movement  an  important 

1805.  First  Exhibi- 

1895. Cuba  de- 

1895. Chile  adopts 

issue. 

tion  in  North- 

mands auton- 

the gold  stand- 

the Venesuelan  question. 

west  opened  at 

omy  from 

ard. 

Spain. 
1896.  Weyler  issues 

>1896 

Treaty  with  the  ChocUw  Indiam.'. 

1896.  Sir  Charles 

1806.  Revolt  of 

Tupper,  Pre- 

his famous  re- 

'Tanatics"  in 

mier. 

conoentrado 

BraaiL 

Newfound- 

order in  Cuba. 

Chile  signs 
treaty  ofamity 

land  Govern- 

Uniform 

ment  purchases 

education  sys- 
tem in  Mexico. 

with  BoUvia. 

railway  system. 

Gold  mines  of 

great  value  dia- 

1897 

Wllliftm     McKlDley.     President: 
Garret  A.  Hobart,  Vice-President. 

1897.  School  ques- 
tion settled  in 

1897.  Weyler  re- 
called from 

1897.  VenesueU  rati- 

fies boundary 

Universal  Postal  Concress  meeu  in 

Manitoba. 

Cuba  and 

treaty  with 

Washington. 

Blanco  ap- 

Great Britain. 

Extensive  strikes  among  coal  and 

for  Yukon  gold 

pointed  cap- 

iron miners. 

region  ap- 

tain-general. 

Dingley  Tariff  bill  goes  into  effect. 

pomted. 
Joint  com- 

pointed  to  set- 
Ue  difficulties 
with  United 
States. 

United 
States  of  Cen- 
tral America 
formed. 

1898 

City   coverDin»nt   of   Ore* tar   Xew 

Yort  inauBuratad. 

1898.  Great  influx 

1898.  Hostile  dem- 

1898. Argentina  pro- 

of miners  to 

onstrations  in 

vides  for  a  com- 

I>e9tru(!tkiri of  the  ''Maine*'  tn  Ha- 

Yukon  gold 

Havana 

plete  network  of 

vao&  If^rboT. 

region. 
Eari  of  Minto. 

against  Ameri- 

railways. 

War    with    Simijo 

cans. 

' 

AdciiiraL  D^wey  d^ittroy*  the  Spfta- 
ish  Hect  at  Manila. 

Oovernor-Gen- 

Invasion  of 

eraL 

Cuba  and  Por- 

NavoI b&ttk  at  ^antiae^o:  de^iniQ^ 

to  Rico  by 

tion  of  Cervora'fl  flfset. 

United  Sutes. 

Trenty  of  Parifl:   ttnU*d  Stutea  ao- 

nuirei    aoverciiruty     over    f'uba, 

Portq   Ri(*OH   and   the   PhilippineA, 

Treaty  for    anne^aticin    af    liiwaiL 

of  great  Mexi- 

can drainage 

canal. 

1899 

Aicuinaldo   fo meats    the    Philippine 

1899.   Adjournment 

1899.  Cuba  and 

1899.  Veneiaelan 

War. 

of  the  Joint 

Porto  Rico 

boundary 

Appointment  of  the  First  Philippitie 
Oaniisifraioii. 

High  Commis- 

pass to  United 
Sutes  by 

tribunal  meetf 

sion. 

in  Paris. 

G<  Dcr^  Wo<>d,  Governor  of  Cuba. 

Treaty  of  Paris. 

1900 

Cuil  eoverntncnt  Aflt&bLiabed  in  the 
FMllppinfla  under  ^H  of  Conereaa^ 

1900.  Great  fire  in 

1900.  Cuba  consti- 

Otuwa. 

tutional  con- 

Qalvf?^ton flaod  and  hurripaDf!. 

Parliament- 

vention meets. 

Ciul  ijovernment  in  Alaska, 

ary  elections 

Amc^ncan  tott^A  muK  to  Chioa  under 

sustain  the 

Qeneral  Chuffee. 

Liberal  minis- 

1901 

.     Roosevelt.  Vice-President. 

try  in  power. 
1901.  Population 

1901.  War  deolared 

of  Canada, 

between 

Piatt  Amendment  relating  to  Cuban 

6^38.883.^ 

Toronto  Ex- 
hibition open- 

Venexuela and 

independence  passed. 
President  McKinley  shot  at  Buffalo, 

Colombia. 

N.  Y.,  September  6th;  Theodore 
Booaerell*  President,  September 
14th. 

ed. 

Cuban  autonomy  granted. 

1902 

President  recommends  Panama  canal 

1902.  CanadUn- 

1902.  Revolution 

1902.  Gen.  Uribe. 

purchase. 

Australian 

in    Santo   Do- 

Colombian in- 

Civil government  established  in  the 
PhiRppines. 

cable  laid. 

mingo. 

surgent  leader. 

Treaty  be- 
tween New- 

Eruption  of 

surrenders. 

Decision  of  United  SUtes  Supreme 

Mt.  Pel«e,  St. 

Court  in  Northern  Securities  case. 

foundland  and 

Pierre. 

lutionin 
Venesuela. 

1903 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

1903.  Uxdversityof 

1903.  West  Indian 

1908.  The  repubUo 

Pacific  cable  completed. 

Ottawa  found- 

hurricane 

of  Panama  pro- 

Canal treaty  with  Panama. 

Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty  ratified. 

ed. 

destroyed 

claimed. 

Canal  treaty 

Alaskan  boundary  dispute  decided. 

with  U.S. 
1904.  Venesuelan 

1904 

Commercial  treaty  with  China. 

1904.  E&rl  Grey, 
Qovemor-Oen- 

diplomatic  difl 
oultietwith 

Arbitration  treaty  with  France. 
Great  fire  in  Baltimore. 

eraL 

Unit«iStatei 

f 
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1882 

United  States  of  Amertim 

Canada 

SMOlsli 

North  Amerfoa 

SontnAmerlea 

Star  Rout«  trials  beirin. 

1882.  Northwest 

War  with  the  Apache  Indianii. 

Territory  be- 
yond Manitoba 
divided  into 
Assiniboia.  Sas- 
katchewan, Al- 
berta, and 
Athabaska. 

First  colony 
of  Russians  set- 
tle m  North- 
west Territory. 
1883.  Conflicts  he- 

1883 

Northern  Pacific  Raihtwul  completed. 

1888.  Ancient  city 

1883.  Peruvians  de- 

Opmiing of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

tween  Catholics 

discovered  in 

feated  with  gieat 

and  Orange- 
men in  New- 

Sonora, Mexico. 

loss  by  Chile. 

foundland. 

Standard 

time  adopted. 

1884 

Great  flood*  In  the  Ohio  VaUey. 

1884.  Marquis  of 

1884.  Porfirio  Dias. 

Financial  crifles  in  New  York. 

Lansdowne. 

Qovemor-Oen- 

eral. 

President  of 
Mexico. 

1885 

Grover     Cleyeland.     President; 
Thomaa  A.  HendrickB.  Vioe-Presi- 

1885.  The  Riel  in- 

1885. Concessions 

surrection  in 

to  the  Nicara- 

dent. 

Northwest. 

Apache  War  in  New  Mexico. 
World's    Industrial    Exposition    at 

pany  granted 
by  Nicaragua. 

New  Orleans. 

1886 

Railroad  strikes  and  anarchistic  riots. 

1886.  Fisheries  dis- 

1886. Slavery  abol- 

Silver certificates  authorised. 

pute  with 
United  States. 

ished  in  Cuba. 

Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty  un- 

veUed. 

Vancouver 
City  founded. 
1887.  Great  raU- 

way  bridge  at 

Lachine  com- 

pleted. 

Anthracite 

coal  first  mined 

in  Canada. 

1888 

Chineee  immigration  prohibited. 

1888.  Lord  Stanley. 
Qovemor-Gen- 

1888.  SlawrytotaUy 
abolished  m 

1880 

Benjamin    Harrison,    President; 

Levi  P.  Morton,  Vice-President. 
Johnstown  flood. 
Pan-American    Congress    meets    in 

Washington. 
North  and  South  Dakotas.  Washing- 

eraL 

BmziL 
1880.  Revolution  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro; 
emperor  ban- 
ished, republic 

declared. 

ton,  and  Montana  admitted. 

First  BrasUian 

Oklahoma  opened  for  settlement. 
Idaho  and  Wyoming  admitted. 

Congress  meets. 

1800 

1890.  Dominion 

1800.  Union  of  Cen- 

1800. Great  finaneial 

People's  Party  convenes  at  Topeka. 

tral  American 

crisis  in  Argen- 

ed a  resolution 

States  formed. 

tine. 

McKiniey  Tariff  goes  into  effect. 
Sioux  War:  Sitting  Bull  kiUed. 

of  loyalty  to 

Great  Britain. 

1801 

1801.  Canadian  Pa- 

1801. Civil  War  in 

cific  Railway 

Chile. 

completed. 

Mob  at  Valpa- 

First Pacific 

raiso  assaults 

jt\iLi\  steamer 

United  States 

arrives  at  Van- 

Milois* 

couver  from 

Yokohama. 

St.  Clair  tun- 

nel connecting 

Canadian  and 

United  States 

railways  open- 
ed. 
1802.  Dominion 

1802 

Behring  Sea  dispute  referred  to  arbi- 

1802. Revolutions 

tration. 

discriminates 

States  in  use  of 
Welland  CanaL 

and  msurreotions 
in  Brasil. 
1803.  Insurrections 
in  Argentine. 

1803 

Grover  Cleveland,  President;  Ad- 

1803.  Canal  tolls 

Naval  revolt 

lai  E.  Stevenson.  Vice-President. 

arranged  with 

in  BrazU,  led  by 

Oolumbian    Exposition    opened    at 

United  SUtes. 

Admiral  de 

Chicago. 
World's    Parliament    of    Religions 

Commercial 

MeUo. 

treaty  between 

meets  at  Chicago. 

France  and 

Chinese  Exclusion  bill  approved. 

Canada. 

Great   financial   depression.    Silver 

Eariof  Aber- 

bill  approved. 
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UU 

tliilt«d  Slates  ar  Amrflea 

Cftuda 

E^panliti 
Nor  lb  Amatl«a 

8;pAnl«b 
Soaib  Anu^rlca 

WikAD  T&riff  biJi  pu»d. 

13^'f.  fnt«rooioniBl 

1894.  Naval  scrim* 

Orent  milroftd  *trikt  from  Ohio  to 

Congn»a  open- 

mage between 

Paat&(^  coast. 

ed  at  Ottawa. 

Admiral  da 

Coal  atrikft. 

Gama,  Broiilian 

RepubLio  of  Fiiwui  recogniied. 

inaurKeBU  and 
Admiral  Beo- 

Mow  treaty  «ith  Japan. 

bam.  United 
Slat«  Navy. 

1896.  ChUeadopta 

Ii9fi 

Frw  eilver  iDOTenieiit  an  important 

1S9G.  Firat  Eihibi- 

1895.  Cuba  de- 

IMUO. 

tioa  in  North* 

mandj»  auton- 

the gold  ataiid- 

Special  niAWBEO  of  thm  Prendtini  on 

west  opoijcd  at 

omy  from 

ard. 

tbe  V«n«iu«lAa  qu^efltidii. 

EeainA. 

Spihi. 

'^im 

Treaty  with  tbti  Cbocttw  ladiaiu; 

1^95.  SirChartH 

1895.  Weylor  iaauca 

ISaa.  Hovaltof 

Tuppor,  Prt- 

b»  famouB  re- 

^Tanati^a"  in 

mier. 

Coneentrado 

BraxiL 

Newfound* 

order  in  Cuba. 

Chile  ta£as 

laad  Govorn- 

Uniform 

treaty  of  amity 

men£  purcbaaeei 

education  Bve- 

with  Bolivia. 

railway  system. 

tem  in  Mejtico. 

Gold  minea  of 
gr^t  value  dia- 

1S07 

WUIIam     McKlDlcfj      Pfflsident; 
Oamt  A.  Ilob&rt,  VifP-Pr«flidvnt. 

I  SOT.  School  quea^ 
tign  eettled  in 

1S97.  Wavier  re- 
called from 

covixed  in  Peru. 
1897.  Venekueia  rati- 

fio8  boundary 

Univflrsftl  Poatftl  Cuogtcas  BMet*  iQ 

MaoitobL 

Cuba  and 

treaty  with 

W&»hiD«ton. 

Cotumi^on 

Blaaeo  ap- 

Great BritattL 

Extendi vo    ptTilcMi  amooi   caal   and 

for  Yukon  gold 

pointed  cap- 

ifon  min«r«. 

re^on  ap- 
po^t^d. 

taiii-«en«rn]. 

Din^lc^y  Tariff  bill  com  Into  efTect. 

United 

Joint  fom* 

Statei  of  Cea* 

miaaion  ap^ 

tra]  America 

p{nnt«d  to  set* 

fcrtned. 

tie  difflculiifffl 

with  United 

Statn). 

1S9S 

City   Eovemmttat   ot   Or^tvr   New 

York  inaijjjurated. 

ISQ3.  Great  inSiu 
of  mincfB  to 

189S.   Hostile  dem- 
on^trationa  in 

189$.  Argentina  pro^ 
videa  for  a  com^ 

Dcviructlon  at  the  **UaiE»e"  la  Ha^ 

Yukon  gold 

Havana 

plete  network  of 

variB  HvbcsT, 

region. 
Karl  of  Minto, 

AiriUDat  Ameri- 

railway i. 

War   with   Spain. 

cans, 

AdRiirKl  Dewmr  dMtroya  the  Span* 
Uh  fleet  at  Manila. 

Governor-Gen- 

tnva^on  of 

eiaL 

Cuba  and  Por- 

Haval buttle  at  Santiago:  deitruo- 

to  Illto  by         , 
triuied  flutes. 

tioii  of  C^fVfrra'fl  fle«?t. 

Treaty  of  Paris:  United  Sutft  ae- 

Completion 

quircfl     eovereiffdty     avt-r     Tuba, 

Porto   Rifo,   and   U»^    Pbilippitios. 

Treaty  for    annexation    ot    llawaiL 

of  Ereat  U^a* 

can  drainage 

canal. 

I^OB 

Aguinatdo   foment!    the   Fhiitppine 

1S&9.   Adjournment 

IS99.  Cuba  and 

1399.  Tenecuelan 

of  tlie  Joint 

Porto  Rico 

boundary 

Anpninimeot  of  tbe  Firjit  PhiMppLne 
CotnmittdLDO. 

HUh  Commis- 

paaa  to  United 
fetatea  by 

tribunal  meet* 

aion. 

io  Park. 

Gfid^nl  Wood,  Governor  of  Cuba. 

Treaty  of  Pariii. 

1900 

C3^  Kovernment  eatabljahed  in  the 
Philippin«a  under  act  of  Cunereas. 

1900.  Gr«atflr«fn 

1900.  Cuba  conaii- 

Otuwa, 

tutional  con^ 

Oalveatoa  flood  and  hurritMLne. 

Parbament- 

vention  ixkeeti. 

Civil  ^overnmtnt  in  AJafka. 

ary  deetions 

sustain  tbfj 

Genital  Chaffee. 

Liberal  miniiK 

1«01 

HfRInley    re-«1«efodi    Theodore 
Rooaevelt,  Vicc-Fn-^aiactit. 

try  in  power. 
1001.  Population 

1901.  Wardeetared 

of  Cnnadat 

between 

'  Piatt  AmeiMlmeut  tclatia*  to  Cuban 

5^38,383. 

Veneauela  and 

independence  paoacd. 

Toronto  Ei- 

Colombia. 

Premdent  McKinley  shot  at  Buffalo, 

bibition  open- 

N.  V  .  Spntembcr  Gth;  Tb««Mlorr 
Booa«feil,  Pn»id(;nt,  September 
14  th. 

ed. 

Cuban  autonomy  granted. 

ifloa 

Pmddent  rdposumenda  Panama  canal 

1902.  Canadian- 

1902.  ReTOlutlon 

1902.  Gen,  Dribe, 

purobaae. 

Australian 

in    8anto    Do* 

Colombian    ia- 

dri!  g|Oif«rp.meQt  estubUshcd  In  the 
Philippinej. 

cable  laid. 

Troaty  be- 
tween Nnw- 
fouadlaiid  and 

minco. 

IsruptioD   of 

curgt-'nt  loadar, 
aurrendera. 

De^bioQ  of  United  States  SupreTn<: 
Comt  in  Kortbern  Secuiitiea  caao. 

Mt.    Pel^e,    St, 
Pierre, 

End  of  reso- 
lution in 

V.B. 

Venositela. 

1903 

D*i>arlinent  oF  Commerce  and  Labor. 

1903.  Umreraityof 

1903.  Weat  Indian 

1903.  The  republic 

Pioific  cable  cqmpleu-d. 

Ottuwa  found- 

hurncane 

of  Panama  pro- 

ed. 

daatfoyed 
many  Urea. 

claimod. 

Co  ban  RpK'iprcK'J  ty  Treaty  ratified. 

ALmkan  boundary  dispute  decided. 

with  U.  S. 
1904.  Vvneauelaa 

IWH 

C-ommerclal  treaty  with  China. 

1904.  Er,riOrey, 
Govieroor-Gea- 

diplomatic  diffi- 
ouUics  with 

ArbitTation  traaty  with  France, 

Great  fire  in  Baltjmore. 

eral 

l^nilad  Btatee, 
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FBOM  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE   CONSTITUTION  OF  UNITED  STATES* 
1789  A.  Dm  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME 


United  Stetef  off  AnMric* 


Spanisli 
North  Amertcm 


Spanish 
South  America 


1906 
1006 

1007 

1008 
1000 


1010 
1011 


1012 
1013 


lOU 


ms 


loie 


1017 


1018 


1010 


Theodore    Eooterelt,    President: 
C.  W.  Fairbanks,  Vice-President; 

Destruction   of    San    Francisco    by 
earthouake  and  fire. 

Riot  St  Brownsville,  Texas. 

Pure  Food  Law  became  efFecUye. 

Jamestown  Exi>osition  opened. 

Oklahoma  admitted  ss  a  State. 

The  Aldrioh  Currency  bill  introduced 
in  the  U.  8.  Senate. 

WlllUm  H.  Taft,  President: 
James  8.  Sherman,  Vioe-Prefltdent. 

Payne-Aldrioh  tariff. 

Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition. 

Peary  discovers  North  Pole. 

Commerce  Court  created. 

Postal  Savings  Banks  established. 

Postal  deficit  wiped  out. 

Trust  trials  before   United   States 
SufH^me    Court;    dissolution   of 
Standard  Oil  ComiMusy  ordered. 

Arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France. 

Nation-wide  investisation  of  dyna- 
mite eonn>iraoy. 

Arisona  ana  New  Mexico  admitted. 

Parcel  Post  established. 

XVI  amendment  adopted. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President; 

Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vio^-Presi- 
dent. 

XVII  amendment  adopted. 
California  anti-alien  bmd  law. 
Underwood^mmons  tariff  law. 
Glass-Owen  currency  law. 
Neutrality  of  United  States  in  Euro- 
pean war  proclaimed. 

Ntcaraaua  canal  treaty. 

Federal  reserve  banks  established. 

Federal  trade  commission. 

Pan-American   financial   conference 
at  Washincton. 

Naval  adjrisory  board  established. 

Government  rulroad  in  Alaska  begun. 

Philipptne  independence  bill. 

Military  expedition  in  Mexico. 

National  Guard  mobilised. 

Purchase  of  Danish  islands  approved. 

Workman's  compensation  act. 

Eight-hour  railway  wa^^  law. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
severed. 

Woodrow  WUton.  rodeeted. 
T.  R.  Marshall,  Vice-President. 

Senate  adopts  cloture  rule. 

Congress  declares  war  on  Germany. 

Immense  military  appropriations. 

Selective  Conscription  Bui. 

Navy  greatly  increased. 

Army  cantonments  built. 

Immense  shipbuilding  program. 

Government  takes  over  railways. 

Federal  fuel  administration. 

War  Finance  Corporation  bill. 

Dutch  ships  requisitioned. 

Daylight  saving  bill. 

War  industries  Doard. 

Man-power  registration   exceeds 
23,000.000. 

Two  million  American  troops  over- 
seas. 

Great  influensa  epidemic. 

Republicans  win  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

Pershing's  troops  occupy   Rhenish 
Prussia. 

President  Wilson  visits  allied  coun- 
tries. 

Death  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

President   Wilson   heads   American 
delegation  to  Peace  Conference. 

League  of  Nations  formulated. 

Prohibition  amendment  ratified. 

Revolutionary  aliens  deported. 


1006.  Decennial 
census  act. 

1906.  British  pref- 
erentiid  tariff 
debated. 

1907.  Riots 
against  Japa- 
nese. 

1908.  Tercentenary 
held  at  Quebec. 

1900.  Unusual  im- 
migration from 
Umted  States. 
Railway  de- 
velopment. 

1010.  Death  of 
Goldwin  Smith. 

1011.  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  Gov- 
ernor-General. 

Reciprocity 
with  United 
States  defeated. 

1012.  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  visits 
United  States. 

1013.  Unusual  pros- 
perity through' 
out  the  do- 
minion. 

Notable   ex- 
tension of 
Rural  Free  De- 
livery  system. 

1014.  Death  Of  Lord 
Strathcona. 

Empress    of 
Ireland  sinks. 
1915.    Canada  sends 
troops  and  sup- 
plies to  Europe. 


1016.  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, €k)v- 
emor-Gener^ 

Prohibition 
in  Ontario. 

1017.  Woman  suf- 
frage eranted. 

New  Quebec 
bridge  opened. 

Conservatives 
win  Parlia- 
mentary elec- 
tion. 

TerrifiA  ex- 
plosion wrecks 
Halifax. 

1018.  Prohibition 
adopted  in  all 
provinces. 

Dominion 
troops  win  dis- 
tinction at 
Second  Somme, 
Queant  -  Dro- 
court.  Bourlon 
Wood,  Cam- 
brai,  Douai, 
Valenciennes, 
and  Mons. 

Canadian 
enlistments 
exceed  550.000. 
1010.  Premier  Bor- 
den represents 
Domimon  at 
Peace  Confer- 
ence. 

Death    of 
Laurier. 


1906.  Revolutions 
in  Central 
America. 

1907.  Tehuantepec 
National  Rail- 
way opened. 

1908.  Alens  flees 
fromHayti. 

1909.  Earthquakes 
in  Mexico. 

Meeting  of 
Taft  and  Dias 
at  El  Chamisal 

1910.  President 
Dias  reftlected. 

1911.  Dias  forced  to 
resign. 

Franoiseo  I. 
Madero,  presi- 
dent. 

1912.  Insorreetion 
in  Mexico. 

1918.  Madero, 
president  ot 
Mexico,  forced 
to  resign. 
Madero  is 

Huerta,leader 
of  insurrection 
in  Mexico. 

1914.  Revolution 
in  Hayti. 

U.  S.  troops 
St  Vera  Cms. 

1915.  Carransa 
recofEnised 

B resident  of 
[exico. 

1916.  Massacre  of 
Americans  in 
Mexico. 

ViUa's  raid 
on  Columbus, 

1917.  Cuba  declares 
war  on  Ger- 
many. 

Guatemala, 
Honduras. 
Hayti  and 
Nicaragua  end 
diplomatic 
relations  with 
Germany. 


1918.  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica. 
Honduras,  and 
Hayti  declare 
war  on  Ger- 
many. 

Mexico  sev- 
ers diplomatic 
relations  with 
Cuba. 

Earthquake 
destro3rs  Gua- 
temala. 


1919.  Mexico  and 
Cuba  resume 
dii^omatio  re- 
lations. 

Tension  over 
foreign  conees- 
sioa  in  Mexico. 


1906.  Pan-American 
conference  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1907.  Notable  im- 
pulse given  to 
trade. 

1908.  Labor  riot  at 
Chilean  mines. 

1909.  Anarchist  up- 
risings in  Argen- 
tina supprsssed. 


1910.  Mutiny  of 
BrasiMan  navy. 

1911.  The  Rivada- 
via,  largest  bat- 
tle-ship in  the 
world*  launched 
for  Argentine 
navy. 

1912.  Raihroad  across 
Andes  completed. 

1913.  Development 
of  Amason 
vall^. 

Roosevelt  visits 
South  America. 


1914.  Args^Ona, 

Brasil,  Chile  dele- 

fates  at  Niagara 
'alls  conference. 
1915.  South  Ameri- 
can delegates 
at  scientifto 


Washington. 

1916.  Ramon  Valdes 
chosen  president 
of  Panama. 

Irigoyen  elect- 
ed President  of 
Argentina. 

1917.  Brasil  declares 
war  on  Germanv, 

Argentina.  Bofi- 
via,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Uru- 
guay sever  re- 
lations with 
Qormany. 

Guerra  elected 
president  of 
Bolivia. 

1918.  BrasU  gives 
Allies  interned 
German   ships. 

Peru«  Brasil, 
and  Uruguay 
make  July  4  a 
national  holiday. 

General  strike 
in  Argentina. 

Territorial  dis- 
pute between 
Peru  and  Chile. 


1919.  Great  marine 
workws  stnke  in 
Argentina. 

Brasil  excludes 
German  banks. 
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Feudal  System*  The  name  generaHy 
given  to  the  system  of  land  tenure  and  social 
arrangemoits  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during 
the  period  commonly  known  as  the  Middle  A^. 
Its  essence  la^  in  the  jcloee  connection  wmeh 
existed  under  it  between  social  status  and  the 
ownership  of  land.  The  man  who  held  land 
from  another  was  looked  upon  as  the  dependent 
and  subordinate  of  the  latter.  Under  the  Feudal 
Syston  both  spear  and  ploudh  helped  to  pay  the 
rent.  Knight  Service  and  Socage  were  required 
from  every  tenant  —  the  former  obliging  him 
to  serve,  at  the  call  of  his  landlord,  for  so  many 
days  each  yeBi  in  the  field  of  battle;  the  latter  to 
give  occasional  days  of  labor  on  the  castle 
grounds,  (ur  to  send  fixed  supplies  of  such  things 
as  beef  or  poultry,  meal  or  honey,  to  the  castle 
larder.  Numbers  of  serfs,  called  ViUeine.  tilled 
little  patches  of  ground  under  certain  conditions, 
and  these  were  held  nominally  to  be  freemen;  but 
the  lowest  class  of  serfs  took  rank  with  the  oxen 
and  the  swine  which  they  tended,  being,  like 
them,  the  property  of  the  master.  The  Feudal 
System  stiu  survives  as  the  basis  of  many  laws 
relating  to  land. 

Flags,  BLlstoiio  Americaii.  Accord- 
ing to  the  historian  Lossing  the  battle-fiag  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  the  time-honored  flag  of  New 
Englimd.  It  had  a  blue  field  with  the  upper 
inner  quarter  containing  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George,  in  one  section  of  which  was  the  emblem- 
atic pine  tree. 

The  Pine  Tree  Flag,  under  which  the  first 
naval  vessels  of  the  colonists  sailed  in  October, 
1775,  contained  a  green  pine  tree  in  the  center 
of  a  white  field  surmounted  by  the  words  "An 
Appeal  to  Heaven.'' 

The  Ratiieenake  Flag,  one  of  the  earliest  em- 
blems of  the  colonies,  was  hoisted  by  Paul  Jones 
on  the  ship  of  war  Alfr€d  in  December,  1775<  It 
was  a  yellow  flag  with  a  rattlesnake  in  the  center 
cdiled  over  the  motto  "Don't  Tread  on  Me." 

The  Coniinental  Flag,  raised  on  Prospect  Hill. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  2,  1776,  by  Qeneral 
Washington  contained  the  thirteen  stripes,  one 
for  each  colony  as  in  the  present  flag,  but  in 
place  of  the  stars  it  dispbyed  the  crosses  of  St. 
Geor^  and  St.  Andrew.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  when  thirteen  alternating  stripes  of 
white  and  red  were  made  the  foundation  of  a 
national  standard. 

The  Betey  Ross  Flag^  the  first  combining  the 
stars  and  stripes,  contamed  thirteen  five-pomted 
stars  arranged  in  a  circle  on  a  blue  fielci.  This 
was  made  the  official  flag  by  the  Continental 
Congress.    (See  United  States  Flag) 

Commodore  Perry's  Flag  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie  contained  the  words  of  the  djring  Lawrence, 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  which  have  become  the 
watchword  of  the  American  navy. 

The  Flag  of  Fort  Mc  Henry  which  inspired 
Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  "iTie  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  September  14,  1814,  contained  fifteen 
stripes  and  fifteen  stars. 

The  inspiring  name  Old  Glory  was  given  to 
the  American  flag  by  Captain  William  Driver  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1831.  It  was  his  salute  to  a 
beautiful  new  flag  presented  to  his  ship  when 
starting  on  a  voyage  around  the  world. 


Flanders.  An  ancient  country  of  Europe 
which  comprised  Uie  present  |Ht>vinoe8  of  East 
and  West  Imnders  in  Bel^imi,  the  southern  part 
of  the  |Ht>vince  oi  Zealand  m  HolUmd,  and  the  de- 
partment of  Nord  with  portions  of  Pas-de-Calids 
in  France.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Flemish 
cities  became  very  important  and  the  counts  of 
Flanders,'  though  nominally  subject  to  France, 
were  more  wealthy  and  powerful  than  many  Euro- 
pean kings.  In  1384  Flanders  was  united  to  Bur- 
gundy. A  part  of  Flanders  was  transferred  to  Hol- 
land, 1648,  and  variousportions  were  acquired  by 
France,  165^1713.  The  remainder  then  feU 
under  the  rule  of  Austria.  In  1795  Flanders  be- 
came a  part  of  the  French  republic.  At  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  1815,  Belgium  was  joined  to 
Holland  to  form  the  Netherlands,  but  in  1832 
Belgium  became  an  independent  state.  Flanders 
has  been  styled  the  ''cockpit  of  Europe."  From 
the  period  of  the  medieval  stni^les  between  Uie 
French  and  Finglish  to  the  titamc  battles  follow- 
ing the  German  invasion  of  Belgium  and  France 
in  1914,  this  region  has  been  the  scene  of  sangui- 
nary conflicts. 

Florida.  The  name  Florida,  derived  from 
a  Spani^  word  meaning  "flowery,"  or  perhaps 
because  it  was  first  visited  on  "Pascua  Florida," 
or  Easter  Sunday,  was  originally  applied  to  a 
much  larger  region  than  the  present  State,  its 
boundaries  extending  to  the  Mississippi,  and  on 
the  north  ind^niteiy.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1512,  who  landed  near  St. 
Augustine.  Spain  had  no  permanent  footing 
till  1565.  when  the  fort  was  buut  at  St.  Augustine. 
Pensacola  was  settled  in  1696.  In  1763,  Florida 
was  ceded  to  the  English  in  exchange  for  Cuba, 
but  by  the  treaty  of  1783  it  was  retroceded  to 
^ain.  A  portion  of  Florida  was  seised  bv  Uie 
United  States  in  1803,  and  in  1819  was  purchased 
from  Spain  for  $5,000,000.  Florida  was  admitted 
as  a  State  in  1845. 

Forum  {fo'rikm).  In  Roman  cities,  a  public 
I^ace  where  causes  were  judicially  triea,  and 
orations  made  to  the  people.  It  was  a  large, 
open  parallelogram,  surrounded  by  porticos. 
There  were  six  of  these  forums,  vis:  the  RomO' 
num,  JiUianum,  Augustumf  Palladium,  Traja- 
num,  and  SaUustii  forums.  The  chief  was  the 
Romanum,  called  the  forum. 

France*  GaUia  was  the  name  under  which 
France  was  designated  by  the  Romans,  who 
knew  little  of  the  country  till  the  time  of  Cssar. 
In  the  Fifth  Century  it  fell  completely  under  the 
power  of  the  Visigoths,  Burgundians,  and  Franks. 
In  486  A.  D.,  Clevis,  a  chief  of  the  Salian  Franks^ 
raised  himself  to  supreme  power  in  the  North. 
His  dynasty,  known  as  the  Merovingian,  ended 
in  752.  The  accession  of  Pepin  gave  new  vigor  to 
the  monarchy,  which,  under  his  son  and  successor, 
Charlemagne  (768-814),  rose  to  the  rank  of  the 
most  powerful  empire  of  the  West.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  V.  the  Carlovingian  Dynasty 
was  replaced  by  that  of  Huguee,  Count  of  Paris, 
whose  son,  Hugh  Capet,  was  elected  king  by 
the  army,  and  consecrated  at  Rheims,  987. 

Louis  le  Gros  (1108-37)  waged  war  against 
Henry  I.  of  England;  and  when  the  latter  allied 
himself  with  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  of  Germany 
asainst  France  he  brought  into  the  field  an  army 
01  200,000  men.    The  oriflamme  is  said  to  have 
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been  borne  aloft  for  the  first  time  on  this  oocar 
sion  as  the  natiozial  standard.  Louis  YU. 
(1137-80)  was  ahnost  incessantly  engaged  in 
war  with  Henry  II.  of  England.  His  son  and 
successor,  Philippe  Auguste  (1180-1223),  recov- 
ered Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Poitou 
from  John  of  England.  He  took  an  active  per- 
sonal share  in  the  Crusades.  Philippe  was  the 
first  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
standing  army.  Many  noble  institutions  date 
their  origin  from  this  reign,  as  the  University  of 
Paris,  the  Louvre,  etc.  St.  Louis  IX.  efifected 
many  modifications  in  the  fiscsd  department, 
and,  before  his  departure  for  the  Crusades,  se- 
cured the  rights  of  the  Gallican  Church  by  special 
statute*,  in  order  to  coimteract  the  constantly 
mereasing  assumptions  of  the  papal  power. 
Philippe  IV.  (1285-1314),  sumamed  Le  Bd, 
acqmred  Navarre,  Champa^e,  and  Brie  by 
marriage.  Charles  IV.  (Le  Bd)  (1321-28)  was 
the  last  direct  descendant  of  the  Capetian  line. 
Philippe  VI.,  the  first  of  the  House  of  Valois 
(1328-50),  succeeded  In  riffht  of  the  Salic  law. 
His  reign,  and  those  of  nis  successors,  Jean 
(1350-64)  and  Charles  V.  (Le  Sage)  (1364-80), 
were  diaturbed  by  constant  wars  with  Edward 
III.  of  England.  Hostilities  began  in  1339; 
in  1346  the  oattle  of  Cr^y  was  fought;  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  (1356)  Jean  was  ma^e  captive; 
and  before  the  final  close,  after  the  death  of 
Edward  (1377),  the  state  was  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy. During  the  regency  for  the  minor, 
Charles  VI.  (Le  Bien  Aime)  (1380-1422),  the 
war  was  renewed  with  increased  vigor  on  the 
part  o[  the  English  nation.  The  signal  victory 
won  by  the  English  at  Agincourt  in  1415  aided 
Heniy  in  his  attempts  upon  the  throne.  But 
the  extraordinary  influence  exercised  oyer  her 
countrymen  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans  aided  in 
bringing  about  a  thorough  reaction,  and,  after 
a  period  of  murder,  rapine,  and  anarchy,  Charles 
VIL  (i>  Victorieux)  (1422-61)  was  crowned  at 
Rheims.  His  successor,  Louis  XL  (1461-83), 
succeeded  in  recovering  for  the  crown  the  terri- 
tories of  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Provence,  while  he 
made  himself  master  of  some  portions  of  the 
territories  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Diike  of  Bur- 
g^iindy.  Charles  VIII.  (1483-98),  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Brittany,  secured  that  pow- 
erful state.  With  him  ended  the  direct  male 
succesaon  of  the  House  of  Valois.  Louis  XII. 
(1498-1515)  (Le  Phe  du  Peuple)  was  the  only 
representative  of  the  Valois-Orleans  familv; 
his  successor,  Francis  I.  (1547),  was  of  the 
Vaioia-Anooiuhne  branch.  The  defeat  of  Fran- 
eb  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525,  and  his  sub- 
sequent imprisonment  at  Madrid,  threw  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  into  the  greatest  disorder. 
In  the  reign  of  Henri  II.  began  the  persecutions 
of  the  Protestants.  Henri  III.  (1674-89)  was 
the  last  of  this  branch  of  the  Valois.  The  maa- 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1572)  was  perpetrated 
under  the  direction  of  the  queen-motner,  Catha- 
rine de'  Medici,  and  the  confederation  of  the 
L^igue,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  Quises. 
The  wars  of  the  League,  which  were  carried  on 
by  the  latter  against  the  Bourbon  branches  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  involved  the 
whole  nation  in  their  vortex.  The  succession  of 
Henri  IV.  of  Navarre  (1589^1610),  a  Bouribon 


prince,  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  St. 
Louis,  allayed  the  fury  of  these  reli^ous  wars, 
but  his  recantation  of  Protestantism  m  favor  of 
Catholicism  disappointed  his  own  party.  Dur- 
ing the  minority  of  his  son,  Louis  AlII.  (1610- 
43),  Cardinal  RicheUeu,  under  the  nominal 
regency  of  Marie  de'  Medici,  the  ^ueen-mother, 
nued  with  a  firm  hsoKl.  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
imder  the  regency  of  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  exerted  nearly  equal  power  for  some 
time  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  (1643- 
1715).  Tne  wars  of  the  Fronde,  the  misconduct 
of  the  parliament,  and  the  humbling  of  the  no- 
bility gave  rise  to  another  civil  war,  but  with 
the  assmnption  of  power  by  young  Louis  a  new 
era  commenced^  and  till  near  the  close  of  his 
long  reign  the  military  successes  of  the  Frendi 
weire  most  brilliant.  Louis  XV.  (1715-75)  suc- 
ceeded to  a  herita^  whose  glory  was  tarnished, 
and  whose  stabihty  was  snaken  to  its  very 
foundations  during  his  reign.  The  Peace  of 
Paris,  1763,  by  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
colonial  possessions  of  France  were  given  up  to 
England,  terminated  an  inglorious  war,  in  wnich 
the  French  had  expended  1,350  miillions  of 
francs.  In  1774  Louis  XVI.,  a  well-meimiz^ 
weak  prince,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Tm 
American  war  of  freedom  had  disseminated 
republican  ideas  among  the  lower  orders,  while 
the  Assembly  of  the  Notables  had  discussed  and 
made  known  to  all  classes  the  incapacity  of  the 
government  and  the  wanton  prod^^ty  of  the 
court.  The  nobles  and  the  Hen  4tat  were  alika 
clamorous  for  a  meeting  of  the  states,  the 
former  wishing  to  impose  new  taxes  on  the  na- 
tion, and  the  latter  determined  to  inaugurate 
a  thorough  and  systematic  reform.  After  much 
^position  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  court  the 
Utata  Q^iUrauXy  wnich  had  not  met  since  1614, 
assembled  at  VersaiUes  on  May  25,  1789.  The 
refflstance  made  by  Louis  and  his  advisers  to 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  deputies  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1789,  led  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Naticmal  Assembly.  The  consequence  was  the 
outbreak  of  insurrectionary  movements  at  Paris, 
where  blood  was  shed  on  the  12th  of  July.  On 
the  following  dav  tli^  national  guard  was  con- 
voked, and  on  the  14th  the  people  took  posses- 
sion Of  the  Bastile.  The  royal  princes  and  all 
the  nobles  who  could  escape  sought  safety  in 
flight.  The  royal  family,  having  attempted  in 
vam  to  follow  thmr  example*  tried  to  conciliate 
the  people  by  the  feigned  assumption  of  r^ub- 
lican  sentiment;  but  on  the  5th  of  October  the 
rabble,  followed  by  numbers  of  the  national 
ffuard,  attacked  Versailles,  and  compelled  the 
king  and  hk  family  to  remove  to  Paris,  whither 
the  Assembly  also  moved.  A  war  with  Austria 
was  begun  in  April,  1792;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
French  was  visited  on  Louis,  who  was  confined 
in  Auffust  with  his  family  in  the  Temple.  In 
Decemoer  the  king  was  brought  to  trial.  On 
January  20,  1793,  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
upon  him,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was 
beheaded.  Marie  Antoinette,  the  widowed 
queen,  was  guillotined;  the  dauphin  and  his 
surviving  relatives  suffered  every  indignity  that 
malignity  could  devise.  A  reign  of  blood  and 
terror  succeeded.  The  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
young  general,  Napoleon  BonapartCi  in  Italy, 
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turned  men's  thoughts  to  other  channels.  In 
1795.  a  general  amnesty  was  declared,  peace 
concluded  with  Prussia  and  Spain,  and  the  war 
carried  on  vigorously  against  Austria.  The 
Reyolution  had  reached  a  turning-point.  A 
directory  was  formed  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment. In  1797,  Bonaparte  and  his  brother- 
commanders  were  omnipotent  in  Italy.  Austria 
was  compelled  to  give  up  Bel^mn,  accede  to 
peace  on  any  terms,  and  recognize  the  Cisidpine 
republic.  Under  the  pretext  of  attacking  Eng- 
land a  fleet  of  400  ships  and  an  army  of  36,000 
picked  men  were  equipped.  The  directory  sent 
Bonaparte  with  them  to  Egypt;  but  he  resigned 
the  command  to  Kl^ber,  landed  in  France  in 
1799,  supplanted  the  directory,  and  secured  his 
own  nommation  as  consul.  In  1800,  a  new 
constitution  was  promulgated,  vesting  executive 
power  in  Bonaparte.  Kejoinins  his  army,  he 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  defeated  the  Austrians  at 
Marengo.  In  1804,  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  The  disastrous  Russian  campaign  was 
soon  followed  by  the  falling  away  of  his  allies. 
The  d^eat  of  Leipzig  compelled  the  French  to 
retreat  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  Swedes  rein- 
forced his  enemies  on  the  east,  while  the  English 
pressed  on  from  the  west;  Paris,  in  the  absence 
of  the  emperor,  capitulated  after  a  short  resist- 
ance, Mareh  30,  1814.  Napoleon  retired  to  the 
island  of  Elba.  On  the  3d  of  May,  Louis  XVIII. 
(the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.)  made  his  entry  into 
Paris.  On  Mareh  1,  1815,  Napoleon  left  Elba, 
and  landed  in  France.  Crowos  followed  him; 
the  soldiers  flocked  around  his  standard;  the 
Bourbons  fled,  and  he  took  possession  of  their 
lately  desertea  palaces.  The  news  spread  terror 
through  Europe;  on  the  25th  of  Mareh  a  treaty 
of  alliance  was  signed  at  Vienna  between  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  England,  and  preparations 
made  to  restore  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  At  first 
success  seemed  to  attend  Napoleon;  but  on  the 
18th  of  June  he  was  defeated  at  Waterloo. 
Placing  himself  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Eng- 
lish, he  was  sent  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
where,  on  May  5,  1821,  he  died. 

In  1824,  Louis  XVIII.  died  and  his  brother 
auooeeded  to  the  throne  as  Charies  X.  r^gning 
until  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  the  election 
to  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  as  king,  by  the 
will  of  the  people.  Louis  Philippe  aodicated 
(February  24,  1848)  and  a  republic  was  pro- 
<;laimed.  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  president 
in  December,  1848;  but  by  the  famous  coup 
d'itat  of  December  2,  1851,  he  violently  set  aside 
the  constitution,  and  assumed  dictatorial  powers. 
A  year  later  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  em- 
peroT  as  Napoleon  III.  The  course  of  events  in 
the  short  but  terrible  Franco-German  war  of 
1870-71  electrified  Europe  by  its  unexpected 
character.  On  September  2,  1870,  Napoleon, 
with  90,(X)0  men.  surrendered  at  Sedan.  A 
republic  was  proclaimed,  and  the  first  national 
assembly  met  at  Bordeaux  in  F^ruary,  1871. 
The  assembly  organized  a  repubhcan  govern- 
ment, and  nominated  Thiers  president  of  the 
French  republic,  but  with  the  condition  of  re- 
sponsibility to  tne  national  assembly.  In  1873. 
Thiers  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marshal 
MacMahon,  who  resigned  in  1879,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jules  Qr6vy.    In  1887,  Sadi-Camot 


was  diosen  president.  He  was  assassinated  June 
24,  1894.  ms  successor  was  Casimir-Perier,  who 
resigned  January  15, 1895,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Frangois  F^lix  Faure.  President  Faure  was 
assassinated  in  1899,  and  his  successor  was  Emile 
Loubet,  during  whose  administration  the  famous 
Dreyfus  case  was  reopened.  Armand  Falli^es 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  January  17,  1906. 
The  most  important  public  act  during  his  mcum- 
bency  was  the  enforcement  of  the  separation 
law,  which  separated  church  and  state.  On 
January  17^  1913,  Raymond  Poincar6  waa 
elected  president. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  1914, 
Germany  invaded  Luxemburg  on  the  way  to 
France,  Aue.  2,  declared  war  on  F^-ance,  Aug.  3, 
and  invaded  Belgium,  Aug.  4.  By  Aug.  12  troops 
were  engaged  along  a  battlef ront  extending  from 
Holland  to  Switsserland.  French  forces  were 
defeated  at  Charleroi,  Aug.  23.  British  troops 
were  overpowered  at  Mons  on  the  same  day  and 
retreated.  Qen.  Joffre,  French  commander-in- 
chief,  then  ordered  a  general  withdrawal  across 
the  Mame.  After  advancing  to  within  20  miles 
of  Paris,  the  German  forces  turned  east,  Sept.  4, 
to  attack  the  main  French  army.  Sept.  6-10,  the 
battle  of  the  Mame  raged,  enoing  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Germans  and  their  retreat  to  the  Aisne. 

Following  the  battle  of  the  Aisne.  September 
12-28,  the  Germans  established  detensive  lines 
from  Belf ort  to  the  sea,  from  which  they  laimched 
powerful  thrusts  toward  Paris  and  the  English 
Channel.  While  there  was  continuous  fighting 
along  the  whole  front,  and  many  tremendous 
battles,  such  as  Ypres,  Artois,  and  Loos,  1915, 
Verdim  and  the  Somme,  1916,  and  Arras  and 
Cambrai,  1917,  with  some  local  gains  for  each 
opponent,  the  whole  situation  remained  prao- 
tiodly  at  a  deadlock  imtil  March,  1918.  Then, 
by  a  series  of  powerful  attacks,  the  Germans 
beat  back  both  the  British  and  the  French  lines, 
gravely  menacing  Paris  and  Calais.  In  this 
crisis  Uen.  Foch  was  placed  in  supreme  command 
of  the  allied  armies.  Organizing  his  forces  for 
the  coimter-offensive,  he  brought  the  fifth  great 
German  offensive  to  a  complete  halt  near  the 
Mame,  July  18,  and  instantly  began  a  campaign 
of  unremitting  attacks  which,  after  four  months 
of  uninterrupted  success,  ended  in  the  collapse 
of  the  Teutonic  powers  and  the  abject  submission 
of  Germany  to  the  Allies  under  the  terras  of  the 
armistice  of  November  11,  1918. 

Jan.  18,  1919,  the  international  peace  con- 
ference opened  its  sessions  at  Versailles,  with 
Premier  Clemenceau  as  chief  presiding  office. 

French  Revolution,  The  Ftrat. 
From  May  5,  1789,  to  July  27,  1794.  Cki^ 
Leaden  of  the  First  French  RevokUiim:  Comte  de 
Mirabeau,  1789-1791 ;  Danton,  from  the  death  of 
Mirabeau  to  1793;  Robespierre,  from  Jime,  1793, 
to  July  27,  1794.  Next  to  these  three  were 
St.  Just,  Couthon.  Marat,  Carrie,  Hubert, 
Santerre,  Camille  Desmoulins.  Roland  and  hi^ 
wife,  Brissot,  Bamave,  Sieyds,  Betrras,  and  Tallien. 

Great  Days  of  the  First  French  RevoluHon: 
June  17,  1789^  the  Tiers  £JUU  constituted  itself 
into  the  "National  Assembljr";  June  20th,  the 
day  of  the  Jeu  de  Paume^  when  the  Assembly 
took  an  oath  not  Jo  separata  until  it  had  giTieB 
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France  a  eonstitutioii;  July  14th,  Storming  of 
the  Bastille;  October  5th  and  6th,  the  king  and 
National  Assembly  transferred  from  Veriftilles 
to  Paris.  This  closed  the  ancient  rSgime  of  the 
court.  June  20,  21,  1791,  flight  and  capture 
of  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family.  June  20, 
17JK2,  attack  on  the  Tuilenes  bjr  Santerre;  Au- 
gust 10th,  attack  on  the  Tuilenes  and  downfall 
of  the  monarchy;  September  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 
massacre  of  the  state  nrisoners.  January  21, 
1793,  Louis  XVI.  guillotines.  May  31st,  com- 
menoement  of  the  Keign  of  Terior;  June  2d,  the 
Girondists  proscribed;  October  16th,  Marie 
Antoinette  ^nllotined;  October  31st,  the  Giron- 
dists guillotmckl.  AprU  5th.  1794,  downfall  of 
Danton:  July  27th.  downfall  of  Robespierre. 

-Frisians  or  frlsii  (later  called  Frisones). 
An  andent  GermaDio  people,  who  inhabited  the 
extreme  northwest  of  Germany,  between  the 
mouths  of  tiie  Rhine  and  Ems,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  the  Roman  power  imder  Drusus.  They 
were  subdued  by  the  Franks,  and,  on  the  division 
of  the  Carloving^  Empire,  their  oountrv  was 
divided  into  West  Fridan  (West  Friesland)  and 
East  Frioan  (East  Friesland).  The  language 
of  the  Frisians  is  intermediate  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Old  Norse.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  old  Frisian  is  derived  from  certain 
ejections  of  Laws;  as  the  "Asegabuch,"  com- 
posed about  1200;  the  "Brockmerbrief/'  in  the 
Tteteenth  Century;  the  "CEpnmger  Domen," 
about  1300,  and  some  others. 

Frondey  a  name  given  to  a  revolt  in  France 
opposed  to  the  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria  and 
Mazarin  during  the  minoritv  of  Louis  XIV.    The 
war  which  arose,  and  which  was  due  to  the  des- 
potism of  Mazarin,  passed  through  two  phases; 
It  was  first  a  war  on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
the  parliament,  called  tne  Old  Fronde,  which 
lasted  from  1648  till  1649,  and  then  a  war  on  the 
part  of  the  nobles,  called  the  New  Fronde,  which 
lasted  till  1652,  when  the  revolt  was  crucuied  by 
Turenne  to  the  triiunph  of  the  royal  power. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  mimic  fights  with 
dings  in  which  the  boys  of  Paris  frequentlv  in- 
dulged, and  which  even  went  sof  ar  as  to  beat  back 
at  tunes  the  civic  guard  sent  to  suppress  them. 

Garde  Natlonale,  a  cuard  of  armed 
citizens  instituted  in  Paris,  July  13,  1789.  At 
first  it  numbered  48,000  men,  but  was  increased 
to  300,000  when  it  was  organized  throughout 
the  whole  country.  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was 
its  first  commander.  It  was  reorganized  by  the 
Directory  and  by  Napoleon,  and  again  under  the 
Bourbons  and  waa  dissolved  in  1827.  Under 
Louis  Philippe  it  was  resuscitated  and  contrib- 
uted to  his  overthrow.  In  1851,  the  national  guard 
was  again  reorg^anized,  but  in  1855  dissolved. 
In  1870,  the  national  ^lard  of  Paris  was  formed 
for  the  defense  of  the  city  against  the  Prussians. 
The  resistance  of  a  section  of  the  guard  to  the 
decree  of  disarmament  led  to  the  conamunal 
War,  at  the  close  of  which  the  guard  was  de- 
clared dissolved  by  the  National  Assembly  ( 1871). 

Geneva  Convention^  a  convention 
signed  by  the  chief  European  continental  powers 
in  1864,  providing  for  the  succor  of  the  sick  and 
woundedT  in  war.  It  has  ance  been  ratified  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
about  forty  other  nations.    The  chief  provisions 


are:  (1)  'Hie  neutrality  of  ambulances  and 
military  hoqntals.  (2)  The  personnel  of  such 
ambulances  and  hospitals,  including  sanitary 
officers  and  naval  and  military  chaplains,  to  l>e 
benefited  by  the  neutrality.  (3)  The  inhabit- 
ants of  a  country,  rendering  help  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  are  to  be  respected  and  free  from  cap- 
ture. (4)  No  distinction  to  be  made  between 
the  sick  and  woimded,  on  account  of  naticmality. 
(5)  A  flag  and  uniform  to  be  adopted,  and  an 
armlet  for  the  personnel  of  ambulances  and  hos- 
pitals. The  flag  and  annlet  to  consist  of  a  red 
Greek  cross  on  a  white  ground.  The  Turks  use 
a  red  crescent  in  place  of  the  cross.  Other  pro- 
visions have  since  been  added  intended  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  naval  combat,  and  cover 
cases  of  capture  and  sinking  of  vessels.  To 
carry  out  the  terms  of  this  convention,  the  Inter- 
national Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sick  and 
Wotmded  has  been  organized^  with  oonunittees 
in  the  chief  towns  in  the  Umted  States  and  in 
Europe,  It  first  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Franco-German  War,  every  naticm  sending 
its  continent  of  ambulances,  surgeons,  etc  In 
the  Spamsh-American  War  the  Cuban  Central 
Relief  Conunittee  used  the  Red  Cross  Society 
as  an  agency  in  the  distribution  of  relief. 

Georgia.  Named  after  King  Geoise  IL 
of  England.  Geoi|;ia  was  the  latest  settled  of 
the  tmrteen  colomes,  which  first  formed  the 
United  States.  The  ooimtrv  was  originally 
included  in  the  diarter  of  Cfarolina.  In  17& 
the  territory  was  mnted  to  a  corporation, 
which  sent  out  the  mst  colony  under  oit  James 
Oglethorpe  the  same  year.  In  1733  Savannah 
was  founded.  General  Oglethorpe  commanded 
the  forces  of  Carolina  and  Geoigia  in  the 
unsuccessftd  expedition  against  St.  Augustine 
in  1740.  In  1752,  Geor^^ia  became  a  royal 
government  under  regulations  similar  to  tiiose 
of  the  other  colonies.  During  the  Revolution 
Georgia  was  overrun  by  the  British,  and 
Savannah  captured  in  1778.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  ratified  January  2, 
1788.  The  State  seceded  January  19,  1861. 
The  principal  military  events  were  those  about 
Atlanta,  resulting  in  its  evacuation^  and  Sher- 
man's March  to  the  Sea,  all  in  1864.  Georapa 
was  formally  readmitted  to  the  Union  July  15, 
1870.  An  International  Cotton  Exposition  was 
held  at  Atlanta  in  1881,  which  gave  apronounoed 
impulse  to  that  industry  in  the  South.  The 
State  enacted  a  law  in  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  1907. 

Germany.  After  the  gradual  retirement 
of  the  Romans  from  Germany  the  country 
became  divided  into  petty  states  and  govern- 
ments, where  the  influence  of  France  was  soon 
made  apparent  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
asserting  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  the  west 
of  Germany.  Charlemagne,  extending  his  con- 
quests from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps,  and 
from  the  Rhine  to  Hungary,  Isud  the  founoation 
of  that  long  line  of  emperors  and  kings  who 
occupied  the  German  throne  for  upward  of 
1,000  years.  On  the  extinction,  in  91 1.  of  the 
Carlovmgian  dynasty,  the  archbishops,  Dishops, 
and  abbots  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right 
of  electing  their  sovereiap,  who  could  not,  how- 
ever, assume  the  imperisu  title  till  he  was  crowned 
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by  the  pope.  At  this  period  there  were  in  Ger- 
many nye  nations — ^the  Franks,  Saxons,  Bayar 
rians,  Swabians,  and  Lorrainers.  Their  choice 
of  a  ruler  fell  upon  the  Count  of  Franoonia^  who, 
under  the  title  of  Conrad  I.,  reigned  Kmg  of 
Germany  from  911-18.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  gained  conquests 
over  the  Danes,  Slavs,  and  Magyars,  which  was 
confirmed  and  extended  by  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Otho  I.  (936-73),  who  carried  the  boun- 
daries of  the  empire  beyond  the  Elbe  and  Saale. 
In  1039-56  Henry  III.  extended  German 
supremacy  over  Hiingary.  In  1125  the  male 
line  of  the  Franoonian  dynasty  became  extinct 
by  the  death  of  Henrv  v.;  Lothaire  of  Saxony 
occupied  the  throne  till  1138;  when  the  reins  of 
power  were  assumed  by  Conrad  III.,  Duke  of 
Franoonia,  in  whose  reign  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  began.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Hohenstaufifen  dynasty.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  fspous  Frederick  I.j  sumamed 
Barbarossa,  who,  with  the  flower  of  his  chivalnr, 
perished  in  the  Crusades.  In  1273  Rudolf  I., 
the  first  of  the  Habsburg  line,  which  still 
reigns  in  Austria,  began  his  reign,  and  restored 
order  by  destroying  the  strongholds  of  the 
nobles.  For  the  next  200  years,- coimting  from 
1292,  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Adolphus, 
the  history  of  the  German  Empire  presmts 
few  features  of  interest.  In  1493  Maximilian  I., 
succeeded  his  fathw,  Frederick  III^  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
and  became,  consequently,  involved  in  the 
general  politics  of  Europe,  while  his  opposition 
to  the  reformed  faith  preached  by  Luther 
embittered  the  religious  differences  which 
marked  Uie  close  of  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  V..  who,  although  opposed  to  the 
Reformation,  left  the  princes  of  Germany  to 
settle  their  religious  differences  among  them- 
selves^ and  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  p^ia- 
ants  m  1525,  which  threatened  to  undermine 
society.  He  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  in  1556,  who  granted  entire  toleration 
to  the  Protestants.  Ferdinand's  reign  was  dis- 
turbed by  domestic  and  foreign  aggressions. 
Anarchy,  ooth  civil  and  religious,  now  obtained 
in  his  dominions  to  such  an  extent  as  to  culmi- 
nate in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  whidi  closed 
under  Ferdinand  III.  by  the  treatv  of  West- 
phalia, 1648.  This  terrible  war  depopulated 
the  rural  districts  of  Germany,  destroyed  its 
commerce,  crippled  the  powers  of  the  emperors, 
burdened  the  people  with  taxes,  and  cut  up  the 
empire  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states,  whose 
rulers  exercised  almost  absolute  power.  The 
male  line  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty  expired  with 
Charles  VI.,  1740.  The  reign  of  this  potentate 
and  that  of  his  predecessor,  Joseph  I.,  were 
signalized  by  the  victories  won  by  the  imperialist 
general,  Frmce  Eujgene,  and  Marlborough,  over 
the  French.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War 
Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  maintained  his 
character  for  skillful  generalship  at  the  expense 
of  Austria.  During  the  life-time  of  Maria  Theresa 
she  retained  her  authority  over  all  the  Christian 
states,  but  on  her  death  her  son,  Joseph  II.,  was 
little  more  than  nominal  sovereign.  In  1792 
Francis  II.  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Germany; 
in  1804  he  assumed  the  title  Francis  I.  Emperor 


of  Austria;  in  1906  he  resigiied  the  Gennaa 
crown  and  assumed  the  title  of  Empercw  of 
Austria,  having  suffered  a  series  of  defeats  by  the 
armies   of   the   French   R^HibUc.    From  this 
period  till  1814-15  Germany  was  almost  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  Ni4>oleon.  who  deposed  the  estab- 
lished  sovereigns,  and  dismembered  the  states 
in  the  interest  of  his  own  favorites.    Of  the  300 
states  into  which  the  empire  was  divided  there 
remained  only  forty — a  number  subsequently 
reduced  to  thirty-hve.    The  Diet  was  now  reor* 
ganized  by  all  the  allied  states  as  the  legiBlatuie 
and  executive  organ  of  the  Confederation.    The 
French  Revolution  of  1830  reacted  sufficiently 
to  constrain  the  rulers  of  some  of  the  GermaQ 
states  to  give  written  constitutions  to  their 
subjects.    In  1848  insurrectionary  movementa 
compelled  the  convocation  of  a  natural  congress 
of  representatives  of  the  people.    The  Archduke 
John  of  Austria  was  elected  vicar  of  the  newly 
organized  gov^nment.    The  refusal  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  accept  the  imperial  crown  which 
was  offered  him  by  the  parliament  was  followed 
by  a  provisional  regency  of  the  empire.   In  1850 
the  Diet  was  restored  by  Austria  and  Prussia.. 
In  1859  the  federal  army  was  mobilized,  and  the 
Prussian  prince  regent  made  commander-in-chief. 
By  the  treat^f  of  Gastein,  Austria  and  Pruasia 
agreed  to  a  joint  occupation  of  the  Elbe  duchies; 
iHit  to  prevent  collision  it  was  judged  prudent 
that  Austria  should  occupy  Holstein  and  Prussia 
Schleswig.     Prussia  was  believed  to  have  the 
intention  of  annexing  the  duchies,  while  Austria 
began  to  favor  the  claims  of  Prince  Frederick  of 
Augustenbur^.     In  1866  Austria,  disregarding 
the  convention  of  Gastein,  placed  the  whole 
matter  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bund.    Ptussia 
protested,  dedarea  war,  and  quickly  defeated 
Austria.     Austria  then  gave  up  all  clidms  to 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  also  restored  Venetia  to 
Italy. 

In  1870  the  Franco-Prussian  war  resulted  in 
the  utter  humiliation  of  the  French  arms,  and 
the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  containing  5,605 
square  miles  of  territory,  together  with  the  pay- 
ment of  five  billion  francs  as  additional  indem- 
nity. The  German  empire^  reconstructed  in 
1870.  as  a  result  of  this  conflict,  srew  out  of  the 
North  Gennan  Confederation  established  in  1866. 
On  January  18,  1871,  King  William  of  Prussia 
received  at  Versailles  the  title  of  Gennan  em- 
peror. He  was  succeeded  in  1888  by  his  son 
Friedrich  III.  who  reigned  three  months. 

Friedrich  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William 
II.,  whose  early  reign  was  marked  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  IViple  Alliance,  with  Austria  and 
Italy,  by  the  acquisition  of  foreign  dependencies, 
and  by  rapid  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 
His  later  reign  witnessed  an  enormous  and  ever 
increasing  expansion  of  mihtary  and  naval 
armament  to  keep  pace  with  a  colossal  ambition 
for  world  conquest  and  world  power.  In  further- 
ance of  these  aims,  Germany  supported  Austria 
a^pdnst  Russia  in  the  Balkans,  formed  an  alliance 
with  Turkey  to  gain  access  to  Asia,  and  made 
bold  demands  for  French  and  Belgian  territory 
in  Africa. 

All  these  plans  for  vast  military  conquests 
were  brought  to  a  head  when  Austna-Hungaryf 
with  the  approval  of  Germany,  declared  war  on 
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Serbia,  Jvfy  28^  1914.  Ruasia,  to  aid  Servia, 
began  mobilization.  This  led  Germany  to  de- 
daire  war  on  Russia^  Aug.  1,  and  upon  France, 
as  an  ally  of  Russia,  Aug.  3.  Upon  Belgium's 
refusal  to  grant  passage  of  troops  to  invade 
France,  German  forces  stormed  Li^ge,  Aug.  4-7, 
whereupon  England  declared  war  on  G^many. 
The  Germans  took  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  Ghent. 
Defeating  the  British  at  Mons  and  the  French 
at  Charleroi,  thev  forced  the  allied  armies  back 
into  France.  After  following  the  Britkh  south- 
ward, nearly  to  Paris,  the  Germans  turned  east- 
ward in  an  attempt  to  crush  the  main  French 
aimies.  Severely  defeated  in  the  ensuing  battle 
of  the  Mame,  Sept.  6-10,  the  Germans  retreated 
and  fought  an  indecisive  smuggle  on  the  Aisne, 
Sept.  12-28.  Establishing  doensive  tines  from 
Switseriand  to  the  sea,  the  German  armies  main- 
tained their  positions  on  the  Fruico-Belgian 
front  essential^  unchan^Bd  for  nearly  four  years, 
despite  terrific  battles  with  huge  losses  for  both 


In  August,  1914,  the  Ruarians  invaded  East 
Prussia  but  were  soon  routed  by  Hindenburg 
who  advanced  into  Russian  Poland.    Japan  de- 
dared  war  against  Germany,  Aug.  23,  1914,  and 
seiied  the  fortified  German  port  of  Tsing-tau. 
Feb.  4.  1915,  Germany  declared  the  waters 
around  tne  British  Isles  a  submarine  war  sone. 
FoUowing  the  cloture  of  Warsaw,  Aug.  4,  the 
Cknnans  soon  completed  the  conquest  ofRussian 
Poland.   From  Februarv  to  August,  1916,  the 
erown  prince  made  fruitless  attempts  to  capture 
Verdun.   Rumania  entered  the  war  against  Ger- 
many, Aug.  27,  but  suffered  ocmiplete  defeat 
with  the  loss  of  Budiarest  in  December. 

Oa  Feb..l,  1917,  Germany  began  unrestricted 
submtfine  warfare  which  led  the  United  States 
to  declare  war  on  Germany,  Apr.  6.  On  Nov.  7 
the  Bolsheviki,  with  German  assistimce,  seized 
power  in  Russia  and  on  Mar.  3,  1918,  signed  the 
Brest-Iitovsk  treaty  for  a  separate  peace  with 
Gennany.  Mar.  21,  1918,  Ludendorff  b^^n  a 
series  of  tremendous  attacks  to  separate  and 
destroy  the  British  and  French  armies  in  France 
before  the  arrival  of  effective  American  aid. 
After  achieving  mariced  local  success  and  f^ 
proaching  withm  40  miles  of  Paris,  the  German 
armies  were  thrown  back  by  allied  counter- 
attacks. July  18,  and  steadily  defeated  until 
Novemoer.  William  II.  abdicated  and  fled  to 
Holland  upon  the  signing  c^  the  armistice  of  Nov. 
11,  1918.  the  terms  of  which  included  the  sur- 
render of  the  German  fleet  and  the  occupation 
of  the  Rhine  by  the  Allies. 

A  now  government  was  proclaimed,  with 
Friedrich  Ebert  as  provisional  chief  executive. 
In  the  parliamentary  election  held  Jan.  19,  1919, 
the  moderate  socialists  prevailed.  On  Feb.  11, 
1919,  a  provisicmal  constitution  was  adopted 
and  Ebert  was  immediately  elected  president  of 
the  new  German  state. 

Gettysburg,  Battle  of,  fought  July 
1-3,  1863,  between  the  Union  Army  under 
General  Meade,  and  the  Confederates  under  Gen- 
eral Lee.  During  May  the  armies  lay  fronting 
eadi  other  upon  the  Rappahannock.  Eady  in 
June  Lee  began  his  movement  for  the  invasion 
of  Pennsylvania,  Grossin|(  the  Potomac  on  the 
24th  and  25th,  and  reachmg  Chamberaburg,  Pa., 


on  the  27th.  General  Hooker,  then  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  moved  in  the  same 
general  direction,  but  on  the  28th  was  relieved, 
and  the  command  given  to  Meade.  In  order 
to  prevent  lus  communications  from  being  sev- 
ered, Lee  turned  back  toward  Gettysburg  to 
give  batiJe.  Meade  had  intended  to  give  battle 
at  a  spot  several  miles  from  Gettyi£urg,  near 
which  was,  however^  a  small  portion  of  his  army. 
This  came  into  collision  about  8  A.  M.  <»i  July 
1st,  with  the  advance  of  Lee,  and  was  forced 
back,  taking  up  a  strong  position  on  Cemetery 
Hill,  in  the  rear  of  Gettysburg.  Hancock,  who 
had  been  sent  forward  to  examine  the  position 
reported  that  Gett3rsburg  was  the  place  at  which 
to  receive  the  Confederate  attack,  and  Meade 
hurried  his  whole  force  to  that  point.  The 
action  on  Uie  second  day,  July  2d,  began  about 
4  P.  M.  with  an  attempt  made  by  Lee  to  seize 
Roimd  Top,  a  rocky  hm  from  wmch  the  Union 
position  could  be  enfiladed.  When  this  day's 
fighting  closed  Lee  was  convinced  that  he  had 
greatly  the  advantage,  and  he  resolved  to  press 
it  the  next  day.  On  the  morning  of  July  3d,  aA 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  extreme  Union 
right,  but  replied.  The  main  attack  on  the 
center  was  preluded  by  a  cannonade  from  150 
guns,  which  was  rephed  to  by  eighty,  little 
injury  being  inflicted  by  either  side.  About 
noon  t^e  Union  fire  was  slackened  in  order  to 
cool  the  guns,  and  Lee,  thinking  that  the  batter- 
ies were  silenced^  launched  a  column  of  15,000 
or  18,000  against  the  Union  lines.  Some  of  this 
column  actuary  surmoimted  the  low  works,  and 
a  brief  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued.  But  the 
column  was  practically  annihilated.  No  official 
report  of  tbe  Confederate  loss  was  ev^  published: 
the  best  estimates  put  it  at  about  18,000  killed 
and  wounded,  and  13,600  missing,  most  of  them 
prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  23,187,  16,543 
of  whom  were  killed  and  wounded. 

GhibeiUnea  (iflb'^Minz),  The  name  of  a 
celebrated  political  faction  which  existed  in  Italy 
during  the  Thirteenth  Century  and  sprung  out  oif 
the  disputed  succession  to  the  imi>enal  throne  of 
Germany,  vacated  in  1137  by  the  death  of 
Lothaire  II.  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen,  his 
elected  successor,  found  his  claim  disputed  by 
Henry  of  Guelph  (sumamed  the  Proud),  Duke 
of  Si«ony  and  Bavaria.  At  the  latter's  death 
his  pretentions  became  personified  in  his  son 
Henry  the  lion,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose 
adherents  called  themselves  Guelphs  alter  his 
patronymic,  in  distinction  from  the  OhibeUines, 
who  derived  their  cognomen  from  Conrad's 
lordship  of  WeibUngen.  1140.  Their  feud  after 
a  ^^e  extended  to  Italy,  over  which  the  German 
emperors  daimed  supremacy  against  the  popes, 
the  Gudphs  becoming  there  the  supjporters  of 
the  latter.  This  strue  did  not  terminate  until 
the  French  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  in  1495. 

Girondists  (ji^on^dUtB),  the  name  given 
to  the  moderate  Republicans  in  the  first  French 
Revolution.  The  name  was  derived  from  the 
department  of  Gironde,  which  chose  for  its  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Le^slative  Assembly  five  men 
who  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
oratory,  and  who,  being  joined  by  Condoroet, 
Brissot,  and  the  moderate  Republicans  who  were 
the  adherents  of  Rcdand,  formed  a  powerful 
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Conservative  party.  They  fell  during  the  Reiffo 
of  Terror,  and  most  of  them  perisned  on  tne 
sca£Fold. 

Gladlatorsy  in  Ancient  Rome,  professional 
combatants,  who  fought  in  the  arena  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  Thev  were  at  first 
slaves,  prisoners,  or  convicts;  but  afterwards 
freemen  fought  in  the  arena,  either  for  hire  or 
from  choice.  When  a  gladiator  was  severely 
wounded,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  fight  any  longer, 
his  antagonist  stood  over  him  with  his  sword 
lifted,  and  looked  up  to  the  ass^nbly  for  its  fiat. 
If  the  majont^r  turned  their  thimibs  downwards, 
that  was  the  signal  of  death.  The  practice  was 
defended,  even  oy  Cicero,  as  serving  to  keep  up 
a  martial  spirit  and  a  contempt  of  death  among 
the  people.  Constantine  pronibited  gladiators' 
fights  by  an  edict  (A.  D.  325),  but  the  practice 
was  not  wholly  extinct  till  the  time  of  Theodoric 
(A.  D.  500). 

God's  Truce,  or  The  Truce  of  God. 
A  singular  institution  of  the  Middle  A^es,  which 
originated  in  a  council  assembled  at  Lmioges  at 
the  end  of  the  Tenth  Century,  and  in  the  council 
of  Orleans,  1016.  It  consisted  in  the  suspension 
for  a  stated  time,  and  at  stated  seasons  and  festi- 
vals, of  that  rijght  of  private  feud  for  the  redress 
of  wrongs,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  was 
recognized  by  medisval  law  or  usage.  It  pre- 
vail^ chiefly  in  France  and  the  German  Empire; 
and  feU  gradually  into  disuse  when  the  right  of 
private  redress  was  restricted,  and  at  last  en- 
tirely abolished  by  laws. 

Gotfaui*  A  powerful  German  people,  who 
ori^nally  dwelt  on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  but  after- 
wards migrated  south.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  Third  Century  we  find  them  separated  mto 
two  great  divisions^  the  Ostrogoths  or  Eastern 
Gotby^  and  the  Visigoths  or  Western  Gotha 
The  former  were  settle  in  Moesia  and  Pannonia, 
while  the  latter  remained  north  of  the  Danube. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century,  the  Visi- 
goths, under  their  King  Alaric,  invaded  Italy, 
and  took  and  plundered  Rome  (A.  D.  410).  A 
few  years  later  the^r  settled  in  tne  southwest  of 
Gaul,  and  thence  invaded  Spain,  where  they 
founded  a  kingdom  which  lasted  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  Meantime,  the  Ostrogoths  ex- 
tended their  dominion  almost  up  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  and,  under  their  King  T&odoric 
(A.  D.  489)  obtained  possession  of  tne  whole  of 
Italy.  Their  dominion  over  Italy  lasted,  how- 
ever, only  till  554,  when  it  was  overthrown  b^ 
Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian.  From  this 
time,  the  Goths  figure  no  longer  in  Western 
Europe,  except  in  Spain,  from  which  they  were 
finally  driven  by  the  Ajrabs.  But  their  name 
was  perpetuated  long  after  in  Scandinavia, 
where  a  Kingdom  of  Gothia  existed  till  1161, 
when  it  was  absorbed  in  that  of  Sweden.  Of 
Gothic  hterature,  in  the  Gothic  languaga,  we 
have  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by  Ulphi- 
las,  which  belong  to  the  Fourth  Century,  and 
some  other  religious  writings  and  fragments. 

Greece*  Prior  to  the  first  recorded  Olym- 
mad,  B.  C.  776,  little  is  certain  in  Greek  history. 
XiOii|s  anterior  to  this  the  country  had  been  in- 
habited, but  fact  and  fable  are  so  mingled  in 
the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  that  it 


is  impossible  to  difltingiiish  the  true  from    the 
false.    Starting,  then^  from  the  period  above 
indicated,  we  shall  give  a  brief  risunU  of   the 
chief  historic  events  up  to  the  conauest  of  Greece 
by  the  Turks  in  1456  A.  D. —  Ol^npic  Games 
revived  at  Elis,  884  B.  C;   the  first  Olvmpiad 
dates  from  776  B.  C;   the  Messenian  Wars  oc- 
curred from  743-669;  the  first  searfi^ht  on  rec- 
ord, between  the  Corinthians  and  the  mhabitants 
of  Corcyra,  664;    Byzantium  built,  657;     the 
seven  sages  of  Greece  (Solon,  Periander,  Pitta- 
cus,  Chilo,  Thales,  Cleobulus,  and  Bias)  flourished 
about  503;  Persian  conquests  in  Ionia  occurred 
in  544;  Sybaris  in  Magna  Grsecia  destroyed,  and 
100,000  Crotonians  imder  Milo  defeat  300,000 
Sybarites,  508;    Sardis  burned  by  the  Greeks, 
which  causes  an  invasion  by  the  Persians,  504; 
Thrace   and   Macedonia   are   conquered,    496; 
Athens  and  Sparta  defy  the  Persians,  490;    the 
Persians  are  defeated  at  Marathon,  491 ;  Xerxes 
invades  Greece,  but  is  repulsed  at  Thennopybs 
bv  Leonidas,  480;  battle  of  Salamis  occurs,  ^0: 
Mardonius  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Platisa,  and 
the  Persian  fleet  is  destroyed  at  Mycale,  479; 
battle  of  Euiymedon,  which  ends  the  Persian 
War,  466;  Athens  attempts  to  obtain  an  ascend- 
ency over  the  rest  of  Greece,  459;    the  first 
''sacred  war''  begun,  448:  Corinth  and  Coreyn 
involved  in  war,  435,  whicn  leads  to  the  Peiopos- 
nesian  War,  lasting  from  431-404;  the  Atbuuan 
expedition  to  Syracuse  ends  disastrously,  415- 
413;  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  imder  Xenopboo 
occurs,  400;  Socrates  dies,  399;  great  sea^Gw^t 
at  Cnidas,  394;    the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  387; 
Thebes  arrives  at  the  height  of  its  power  in 
Greece  between  the  years  370-^60;   the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  and  death  of  Epamincndas,  362; 
Philip  of  Macedon  terns,  353;   the  sacted  war 
b  stopped  by  Philip,  who  captures  all  the  towns 
of  the  Phocaans,  348;  battle  of  Ch»roneia,  338; 
Alexander  enters  Greece,  conquers  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  destroys  Thebes,  335;    he  conqiien 
the  Persian  Empire,  334r-331;    Greece  invaded 
by  the  Gauls,  280;  they  are  defeated  at  Delphi, 
279:   and  finally  expelled,  277;   internal  feuds 
lead  to  interference  by  the  Romans,  200;  Mumr 
mius  conquers  Greece,  and  makes  it  a  Roman 
province,  147-146.     Under  Augustus  and  Had- 
rian Greece  was  prosperous,   122-133  A.   D.j 
Alsuric  invades  Greece,  396;  it  is  plundered  ana 
ravi^^  bv  the  Normans  from  Sicily,    1146; 
conquered  by  the  Latins,  1204;  the  Turks  under 
Mohammed  II.  conquer  Athens  and  part  ol 
Greece,  1456;  thence,  till  1822,  the  country  was 
a  province  of  Turkey.    The  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
from  Turidcdi  rule  took  place  March  6,  1821, 
under  Alexander  Ypolanti,  and  on  January  1, 
1822,  they  declared  their  independence.  In  1825, 
the  Turks  partially  reoccupi^  the  country,  but 
were  finally  forced  to  evacuate  in  1828.    At  last 
on  February  3,  1830,  a  protocol  of  the  allied 
powers  declared  the  independence  of  Greece, 
which  was  recognised  bv  the  Porte  on  the  25th  of 
April,  of  this  year.    Tlie  crown  was  offered  to 
Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobiug,  and  when  he  re- 
fused it,  to  Otho.  a  young  prince  of  Bavaria,  who 
was  proclaimed  long  of  the  Hellenes  at  Nauplia 
in  1832.     But  his  arbitrary  measures,  and  the 
preponderance  which  he  gave  to  Germans  in  the 
government,  made  him  unpopular,  and,  althou^ 
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after  m  nbdlkm  in  1843,  a  eonatitutioii  was 
dravn  up,  he  was  oompelled  by  anoUier  rebdlion 
in  1862  to  abdicate.  A  proviaicMial  goyemment 
was  then  aet  up  at  Athens,  and  the  national 
assembly  offered  the  vacant  throne  in  succession 
to  Prinoe  Alfred  ol  England  and  Prinee  William 
George  of  Denmark.  The  latter  accepted  it, 
and  on  March  30,  1863,  was  proclaimed  as  King 
George  I.  In  1864,  the  Ionian  islands  were 
ami^ced  to  Greece. 

Greece  long  sought  to  extend  its  frontier 
northwards,  to  include  the  large  Greek  popula- 
tion in  Theesaly  and  Epinis.  In  1878  Greek 
troops  were  moved  into  Thessaly  and  Epirus. 
but  were  withdrawn  on  the  remonstrance  of 
Britain.  The  persistence  of  Greece  led,  in 
1881,  to  the  cession  to  her  of  Thessaly  and  part 
of  Epirus,  about  one-third  less  than  the  territory 
promised  Ir^  the  Berlin  congress.  The  union 
of  Eastern  fiumelia  with  Bul^ria,  in  1885,  ^ve 
rise  to  a  demand  for  a  rectification  of  frontiers, 
and  war  with  Turkey  was  prevented  onlv  by 
the  great  powos,  who  enforced  peace  by  block- 
ading the  Gredc  ports.  In  1806  war  was  de- 
clared against  Turkey  when  the  people  of  Crete 
demanded  their  right  to  become  a  portion  of 
Qrecian  territory.  The  result  was  a  disastrous 
defeat.  In  1904  the  Greek  army  was  reonomised 
and  increased.  In  1912,  di^mting  Turkish 
boundaries  and  authority.  Greece,  Bulgaria, 
Bervia,  and  Montenegro  declared  war  on  Turkey. 

By  tmties  which  closed  the  war  in  1913,  Greece 
acquired  Crete,  Thessa^,  and  parts  of  Epirus. 
Msoedooia,  and  Thrace,  indudmg  the  ports  oi 
fisloniki  and  Kavala.  Upon  the  assassination 
of  £ing  George,  March  18,  1913,  his  son  Con- 
sliuitine  I.,  brother-in-law  of  the  German  kaiser, 
became  king. 

When  the  war  of  nations  began,  1914,  Greece 
remained  neutral.  Ccmflict  between  the  king, 
who  was  i»o-Gennan,  and  premier  Venizelos, 
who  was  pro-Ally,  caused  the  fall  of  the  cabinet, 
March,  1915.  In  October,  1915,  Ccmstantine 
refused  to  fulfil  treaty  obligations  to  aid  Servia 
against  Bulgarian  attack  and  declined  Great 
Britain's  offer  to  cede  Cyprus  to  Greece  in  return 
for  assistance  in  the  war.  French  and  British 
troops  were  landed  for  service  in  Servia  and 
a  ooilitary  base  was  established  at  Saloniki. 
In  1917  Constantine  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
>  favor  of  his  son  Alexander,  after  which  Greece 
definitely  joined  her  forces  with  the  Allies.  In 
1919  Venixelos  headed  the  Greek  del^ation  to 
thepeaoe  conference  at  Versailles. 

Qunpowder  Plot,  The*  The  name 
given  to  a  conspiracy  projected  by  Guy  Fawkee 
and  some  revolutionary  associates  against  James 
I.  and  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament^  with  a  design  to  their  destruction 
by  undermuung  the  builcun^  in  which  they  were 
expected  to  assemble,  placmg  there  chanses  of 
gimpowder,  and  firing  the  same,  November  5. 
1605.  The  plot,  however,  proved  abortive,  ana 
the  conspirators  met  thepenalty  of  their  crime. 

Hanse  Towns*  Ilie  name  given  to  cer- 
tain towns  in  Germany,  so  called  from  the 
Hanseatio  League,  which  was  formed  in  1241, 
for  the  protection  of  the  ports  against  the  mracies 
of  the  Swedes  and  Danes.  At  first  the  League 
i  only  of  towns  situated  on  the  coast  of 


the  Baltic;  but  it  became  so  powerful,  and 
exercised  so  many  privileges,  that  ultimately  it 
included  many  of  the  inincipal  cities  of  Europe. 
The  League  consisted,  in  1370,  of  sixty-six  cities 
and  forty-four  confederate  towns.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  in  Germany  (1618-48)  broke  up  the 
associaticm.  The  only  towns  now  known  as 
Hanse  Towns  are  Hambiurg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen. 

Habsburg,  or  Mapsburg  (properly 
Habichtsburg  or  Habsburg,  the  hawk's  castle). 
A  small  place  in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Aargau,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aar.  The  castle  was  built 
about  1027  by  Bishop  Werner  of  Strassburg. 
Werner  II.,  who  died  in  1096,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Count  of 
Habsburff.  After  the  death,  about  1232,  of 
Rudolf  II.,  the  family  divided  into  two  branches 
the  foimder  of  one  of  which  was  Albert  IV. 
In  1273,  Rudolf,  son  of  Albert  IV.,  was  chosen 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  from  him  descended 
the  series  of  Austrian  monarchs,  all  of  the  Habs- 
burg male  line,  down  to  Charles  IV.  inclusive. 
After  that  the  d^iasty,  by  the  marriage  of 
Maria  Theresa  to  Fmncis  Stephen  of  Lorraine» 
became  the  Habsburg-Lorrame.  Francis  IL. 
the  third  of  this  line,  was  the  last  of  the  so-callea 
'^Holy  Roman  Emperors,''  this  old  title  being 
changed  by  him  for  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria. 
From  the  Emperor  Rudolf  was  also  descended 
a  Spanish  dynasty  which  b^an  with  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  (Charles  iT  of  Spain),  and 
terminated  with  Charles  II.  in  1700. 

Helvetil*  A  powerful  Celtic  people,  who 
dwelt  in  what  is  now  the  west  of  Switzerland. 
Their  chief  town  was  Aventicum,  About  58 
B.  C.  they  resolved,  on  the  advice  of  Orgetorix, 
one  of  their  chiefs,  to  migrate  from  their  country 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  to  seek  a  new 
home  in  Gaul.  Th^  were,  however,  defeated  by 
Csesar,  and  driven  back  into  their  own  territories, 
which  became  thenceforth  a  Roman  colony.  In 
the  commotions  that  followed  the  death  of  Nero 
(A.  D.  63)  they  were  almost  extirpated. 

BCoUand  was  an  independent  country  from 
863  to  1433,  when  Philippe  of  Burgundy  united 
it  to  his  vast  estates.  In  1477  Maiy  of  Bur- 
gundy married  Maximilian,  and  Holland  was 
united  to  Austria.  After  Karl  V.  it  passed  into 
Spanish  e(mtrol.  In  1579  Holland  united  with 
SIX  other  proviaces  in  the  "Union  of  Utrecht," 
and  became  a  republic,  called  'The  Seven 
Provinces."  with  William  of  Orange  as  stadt- 
holder.  In  1806  it  was  given  by  Ni4X)leon  I.  to 
his  brother,  Louis  Bonaparte.  In  1810  it  was 
united  to  France,  but,  1815,  it  was  united  to 
Belgium  and  formed  "The  Kingdom  of  the 
Ne^erlands"  under  William  I.  In  1830  Holland 
and  Belgium  were  divided.  William  II.  became 
king  in  1840  and  William  III.  in  1849.  William 
lU.  was  succeeded  by  Wilhelmina  in  1890. 

Holhmd  ordered  mobilization  of  troops,  July 
31,  1914,  and,  to  preserve  neutrality  in  the  war 
of  the  nations^  blocked  her  roads  with  bari^ 
wire  and  bamcades,  patroled  her  borders,  and 
refused  to  export  food  to  Crermany.  In  1915 
the  army  was  increased  to  550,000. 

Holy  Alliance*  The  name  given  to  a 
treaty  between  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria  and  the  Eling  of  Irussia,  ratified  in  Paris 
after  the  ftdl  of  the  Smperor  Napoleon  (Septem- 
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ber  26,  1815),  the  object  of  which  was  professedly 
to  pledge  the  respective  monarchs  to  conduct 
their  remtions  to  each  other  under  the  ^dance 
of  Christian  principles,  but  really  to  pledge  each 
other  to  the  maintenance  of  their  respective 
dynasties.  By  the  terms  of  this  alliance,  no 
member  of  the  familv  of  Napoleon  was  ever  to 
occupy  a  European  throne. 

Holy  Roman  Empiret  The*  The 
western  part  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  which 
was  severed  from  the  eastern  part  in  800,  and 
was  given  by  the  pope  to  Charlemagne,  who  was 
crowned  "  Emperor  of  the  Romans."  When 
Charlemagne's  empire  was  divided,  Ludwig  the 
German  oecame  kaiser;  but  on  the  death 
of  Karl  the  Fat  the  title  fell  into  abeyance 
for  seventy  years.  In  962,  John  XII.  gave  the 
title  to  Otto  I.  the  Great,  and  changed  it  into 
"The  Holv  Roman  Empire."  Francis  11.  re- 
nounced tne  titles  of  King  of  the  Romans  and 
Emperor  of  the  Romans  in  1806,  and  Napoleon 
added  the  Italian  states  to  France,  May,  1809. 

Home  Rule  Leagrue  (1870).  Projected 
by  Mr.  Butt,  who  stoutly  opposed  the  repeal  of 
the  Union,  but  agitated  for  an  Irish  parliament 
which  should  have  no  power  to  touch  upon 
imperial  matters,  but  should  be  empowered  to 
deal  with  matters  of  Ireland  of  a  purely  local 
character.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Butt,  in  1879, 
his  scheme  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Land 
League,  and  their  watchword,  "Ireland  for  the 
Irish,"  meant  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
The  term  Home  Rule  survived  the  death  of  Mr. 
Butt,  and  in  1886,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  prime 
minister,  brought  in  a  bill  to  give  Ireland  Home 
Rule,  and  exclude  Irish  members  from  West- 
minster. The  measure  broke  up  the  great  Whig 
party  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  flartington, 
supported  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  (a  Radical),  Mr; 
Goschen,  and  others,  who  called  themselves 
Unionists,  and  joined  the  great  Tory  party  under 
thegovemment  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

Hugruenots.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
the  Protestants  in  France.  The  story  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  is  one  of  the  sad- 
dest in  history.  In  1561  they  took  up  arms 
against  their  persecutors;  the  struggle  continued 
until  the  £}dict  of  Nantes,  establishing  the 
rights  of  the  Protestants,  was  signed  by  Henry 
of  Navarre,  April  13,  1598.  The  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  which,  according  to  various 
authorities,  from  2,000  to  100,000  Huguenots 
were  murdered  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
secret  orders  from  Charles  IX.,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  began 
on  the  night  of  August  24,  1572. 

Hundred  Years'  War,  The  (1337- 
1453).  A  war  between  England  and  FVance, 
caused  by  Edward  III.'s  claim  to  the  crown 
of  France.  When  Charles  IV.  of  France  died, 
without  male  issue,  his  cousin  Philip  of  Valois 
succeeded  him  as  Philip  VI.,  the  French  law 
excluding  females  from  tne  throne.  Edward  III. 
of  England  claimed  the  crown  because  through 
his  mother  Isabella  he  was  nephew  to  King 
Charles  IV.  The  French  replied  that  his  claim 
was  worthless  since  he  could  not  inherit  from 
one  who  could  not  herself  have  ascended  the 
throne.  After  a  long  series  of  contests  lasting 
more  than  a  century,  the  war  closed  with  the 


result  that  England  lost  all  her  posseasioiis  m 
France  except  Calais,  which  ahe  retained  for 
about  a  century  longer. 

Hungary.  The  Magyars,  an  Amatic  people 
of  Turaman  race,  allied  to  the  Finns  and  the 
Turks,  dwelt  m  what  is  now  Southern  Russia 
before  they  descended  under  Arpdd  into  the 

Slain  of  the  Danube,  towards  the  end  of  the 
finth  Century,   and  concjuered  the  whole   of 
Hungary  and  Transylvama.     During  the  first 
half  of  the  Tenth  Century  their  invasions  and 
incursions  spread  terror  throughout  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy;    but  at  length  their  total 
defeat  by  Otho  I.  of  Germanjr  put  an  end  to 
their  maraudings,  and  under  their  native  dynasty 
of  ArpAds  they  settled  down  to  learn  agrioultore 
and  the  arts  of  peace.    Stephen  I.  (997-1030) 
was  the  first  who  was  successful  in  extending 
Christianity  generally  amongst  the  Hungarians, 
and  was  rewarded  l>y  a  crown  frwn  Pope  Syl- 
vester II.  and  with  the  title  of  apostolic  ktng 
(1000).     Stephen  encoura^ged  learning  and  litera- 
ture, and  under  him  Latm  became  not  only  the 
official  language  of  the  government,  but  the 
vehicle  of  Hungarian  civifisation,  which  it  un- 
fortunately continued  to  be  for  the  next  800 
vears.     In  1069  King  Ladislaus  extended  the 
boundaries   of   Hungary   by   the   conquest   of 
Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  King  Coloman  br 
that  of  Dahnatia  in  1102.    During  the  Twelfth 
Century  the  Himgarians  first  attamed,  throuj^ 
French  connections,  a  certain  refinement  of  We 
and  manners.    About  the  middle  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Century  King  Bela  induced  many  Ger- 
mans to  settle  in  t&  country  which  had  been 
depopulated  by  the  Mongol  invasions.    With 
Andrew  HI.  (1290-1301)  the  male  line  of  the 
Arpdd  Dynasty  became  extinct,  and  the  royal 
dignity  now  became  purely  elective.    Charies 
Robert  of  Anjou  was  the  first  elected  (1309). 
Louis  I.  (1342-«2)  added  Poland,  Red  Russia, 
Moldavia,  and  a  part  of  Servia,  to  his  kingdom. 
The  reign  of  Sigisraund  (1387-1437),  who  was 
elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  interestine  from 
the  invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks  (1391). 
and   the   war   with   the   Hussites.    Sigismima 
introduced   various   reforms,   and   founded   an 
academy  at  Buda.     Matthias  Corvinus  (1458- 
90),  combining  the  talents  of  a  diplomatist  and 
general,  was  equally  successful  against  his  ene- 
mies at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  even  yet  re-  * 
membered  by  the  popular  mind  as  the  ideal  of 
a  just  and  firm  ruler.    He  founded  a  university 
at  Pressburg.     During  the  reigns  of  Ladislaus  II. 
(1490-1516)  and  Louis  II.  (1516-26)  the  rapacity 
of  the  magnates  and  domestic  troubles  brought 
the  power  of  Hungary  low,  and  the  battle  of 
Mohacs  f  1526)  made  a  great  part  of  the  country 
a  Turkish  province  for  160  years.    The  rest  was 
left  in  di4)Ute  between  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
and  John  Zapolya,  but  eventually,  by  the  help 
of  the  Protestants,  passed  to  the  former,  and  has 
since  remained  under  the  scepter  of  the  Habs- 
burgs.    In    1686   Leopold   I.   took   Buda   and 
recovered  most  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
In  1724  Charles  VI.  secured  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  the  Hungarian  Crown  to  the  female 
descendants  of  the  House  of  Habsburg,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  Hungarians  to  his  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  saved  the  dynasty  from  rum.    Bfaria 
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Thereia  did  much  for  the  impFovemeiil  of  Hun- 
gary by  the  promulgation  of  tne  rural  code  called 
Urfoarimn,  and  by  the  formation  of  village 
sehools.  On  the  advent  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  during  the  wars  which  ensued,  the 
Hungarians  once  more  played  a  prominent  part 
in  support  of  the  Hab^uiig  Crown.  Napoleon 
fell,  but  the  revolution  had  given  an  impetus  to 
ideas  of  national  and  popular  rights  which  the 
Hungarians,  long  stirod  under  the  Germanic 
traditions  and  tendencies  of  their  rulers,  were 
amongst  the  first  to  feel.  For  a  time  Francis  I. 
and  Mettemich  stood  sti£9y  out  against  all 
concessions,  and  tried  to  govern  by  pure  abso- 
lutism, but  ended  hj  summoning  in  1825  a  new 
diet.  The  diet  distinguished  itself  b^r  adopting 
the  Ma^ar  language  in  its  debates  instead  of 
the  Latm  to  wnich  it  had  been  aceustomed. 
Succeeding  diets  in  1830  and  1832  made  new 
demands  m  the  direction  of  religious  equality, 
a  popular  suffrage,  and  abrogation  of  the  privi- 
le^  of  the  nobles.  The  Austrian  Government 
attempted  to  repress  the  Himgarian  national 
movement  by  imprisoni:^  De^  Kossuth,  and 
others  of  the  leaders.  The  stru^le  continued 
^  1848,  when  the  French  Revolution  of  that 
year  gave  the  impulse  for  a  shnilar  rising  in 
Vienna.  Prince  Biettemich  fled  to  London,  and 
the  Viennese  court  made  a  formal  concession  of 
all  important  demands;  but  these  had  no  sooner 
been  granted  than  the  government  began  secretly 
to  work  against  their  being  put  in  operation. 
The  dependencies  of  the  Hungarian  Crown»  the 
Croats  and  the  Wallachians  of  Transylvania,  were 
privately  encoun^ed  to  revolt,  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  an  Austrian  armv  took  the 
field  with  the  avowed  object  of  annihilating  the 
independence  of  Hungary;  but  a  series  of 
pitcned  battles  resulted  on  the  whole  so  much 
m  favor  of  the  Hungarians  that  Austria  was 
obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Russia,  which  was 
at  onoe  granted.  After  a  heroic  struggle  the 
Hungarians  had  to  succumb.  But  the  struggle 
was  continued  by  the  Hungarians  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  agitation,  and  at  last,  when  the 
battle  of  Sadowa,  in  1866,  separated  Austria 
from  Germany,  Austria,  left  face  to  face  with  a 
nation  almost  as  powerful  and  mimerous  as 
itself,  feH  compelled  to  submit.  In  1867  a 
separate  constitution  and  administration  for 
Hungary  was  decreed,  and  on  June  8th  the 
emperor  and  empress  were  crowned  king  and 
queen  of  Hungary.  The  dualism  of  the  Austrian 
ISmpire  was  thus  finally  constituted.  It  was 
indeed  but  the  partial  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  empire  was  a  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  communities  differing  widely  in  race,  lan- 
guage, social  habits  and  customs,  and  boimd 
together  only  bv  the  accident  of  having  fallen 
to  the  House  of  Habsburg. 

Huns.  The  name  given  to  several  nomadic 
Scythian  tribes,  which  devastated  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  Fifth  Century.  They  inhabited 
the  plains  of  Tartary,  near  the  boimdaries  of 
C^na,  many  centimes  before  the  Christian  era; 
and  they  were  known  to  the  Chinese  b^  the  name 
of  Hiongun,  and  also  Han.  It  was  m  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  continual  agressions  of  the 
Hims  that  the  great  wall  of  China  was  built; 
and  after  this  iti  Huns  split  up  into  two  sepa- 


rate nations,  named  respectively  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  Huns.  The  first-mentioned 
of  these  gradually  went  west  to  the  Volga, 
where  they  encountered  the  Alanni,  whom  t£^y 
defeated.  Here  the  Huns  remained  for  about 
two  centuries;  but,  under  the  Emperor  Valeois, 
they  crossed  the  Bosphorus;  afterward  invading 
Rome,  under  their  leader  Attila.  In  451  he  was 
d^eated  by  the  Goths  and  Romans  at  the  terrible 
battle  of  Chalons,  on  the  plain  of  the  Mame  in 
France,  where  800,000  dead  were  left  upon  the 
field .  Attila,  however,  continued  to  menace  Rome 
until  his  death  in  453.  The  Huns  then  broke  up 
into  separate  tribes  and  were  finally  driven  east* 
ward  across  the  Don.  So  fearful  were  the  devas- 
tations of  Attila  that  the  western  Christians 
called  him  the  ''scourge  of  God,''  and  the  t&rm 
''Hun"  became  synonymous  with  the  worst 
known  extremes  of  barbaric  cruelty  and  wanton 
destruction.  Hence  its  universal  application  to 
the  Germans  consequent  upon  the  unparalleled 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  them  during  the  great 
world  war. 

Hussites  (hUs'Ut).  The  followers  of  John 
Hubs  (q.  v.),  who  aveoiged  his  death  by  one  of 
the  fiercest  and  most  sanniinary  civil  wars  ever 
known.  They  took  the  &ld  under  ^ska,  14 1& 
gained  the  battle  of  Prague,  July  14,  1420,  and 
neariy  annihilated  the  Imperialists  at  Deutseh* 
brod,  January  8,  1422.  After  oooup^nng  the 
whole  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  they  threatened 
Vienna,  and  in  1426  gained  the  victories  of 
Aussig  and  Mies.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  was 
at  length  too  glad  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Hussites,  and  the  Treaty  of  Iglau,  in  1436.  ter^ 
minated  hostilities  between  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant for  the  time  being. 

Hyksosy  They  or  Shepherd  Kmgs  of  Lower 
Egypt.  A  race  of  Arabs  which  invaded  anoi^it 
Egypt,  and  continued  dominant,  according  to 
B^n^tho,  for  500  years  (B.  C.  2085-1575),  but 
according  to  Breasted  only  about  a  oenturji 
(B.  C.1657-1557).  Thev  formed  or  were  contem- 
porary with  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seven- 
teenth Dynasties  of  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Abraluon  went  to  Eg3mt  ti^e  the 
£KxteenthD3masty  wasrejrnant;  and  that  Joseph 
was  viceroy  about  B.  C.  1715,   in  the  same 

Idaho*  The  region  within  the  present  lim* 
its  of  the  State  was  included  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  of  1803.  Idaho  was  included  first  in 
Oregon  and  subsequently  in  Washington.  The 
first  settlement  of  consequence  was  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Mission,  which  was  estabUsfaed  in  1842. 
The  permanent  settlement  of  the  territory  did 
not  begin  imtil  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1860. 

Idaho  was  made  a  Territory  in  1868  and  was 
admitted  to  statehood  in  1890.  The  state 
granted  suffrage  to  women  in  1896;  enacted 
statutory  Prohibition  in  1915;  and  adopted  con- 
stitutional Prohibition  in  1916. 

Illinois.  The  name  is  derived  from  that 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  Illini,  signifying  superior 
men.  First  explored  in  1673  by  Marquette,  and 
in  1679  by  La  SaUe.  French  seUlements  were 
formed  at  Creveooeur,  Kaskaskia,  and  Caholda 
in  1682.  With  the  subjugation  of  Canada,  in 
1763,  the  Frendi  dominion  east  of  the  Missi»- 
sippi  became  English.    In  1783  IllhM>is  was 
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oadod  to  the  United  States  by  Eng^d  and 
beoame  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1787. 
After  the  suooessive  severance  of  Ohio  in  1800, 
of  Indiana  in  1805,  and  of  Miduffan  in  1809, 
the  remainder  of  the  Northwest  Territory  was 
reeonstituted  as  Illinois  Territory,  then  einbrao- 
ing  Wisconsin  and  part  of  Minnesota.  On  De- 
cember 13,  1818,  Illmois  with  its  present  limits 
was  admitted  as  a  State,  bein^  the  ei^th 
adopted  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
early  history  was  an  unbroken  contest  with  the 
savages,  the  most  notable  incidents  being  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Massacre,  August  15,  1812,  and 
the  Black  Hawk  War,  1831  to  1832.  In  1913 
partial  suffrage  was  gruited  to  women  by  legis- 
lative enactment. 

Inoas*  A  Peruvian  Dynasty  (1130-1571) 
which  succeeded  the  Aymara  Dynasty,  and  was 
reigning  when  (in  1533)  Piiarro  conauered  Peru. 
The  Incas  called  themselves  descendants  of  the 
Sun.  The  first  Inca  was  Manco-Capac,  1130. 
Atahualpa  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards 
and  put  to  death  in  1533.  Tupao-Amiftru  was 
beheaded  in  1571. 

India*  The  country  was  entered  and  partly 
subdued  by  Alexander  the  Great.  About  126 
B.  C.  it  was  also  invaded  by  the  Tartars,  or 
Scythians  of  the  Greeks,  and  Sakas  of  the  Hindus. 
From  the  Tenth  to  the  Twelfth  Century  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Mohammedans  overran  and 
conquered  considerable  portions  of  Hindustan, 
and  subsequently  the  Mogul  Empire  was  formed. 
In  1498,  India  was  first  visited  by  Vasco  da 
Qama^  and  later  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
established  settlements  on  the  peninsula;  but 
the  former  never  acquired  more  than  a  paltry 
territory  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  latter  a  few 
oommercial  factories.  The  French  influence  in 
India,  at  one  time  considerable,  also  yielded  to 
the  superior  enterprise  of  the  British,  and  finally 
the  French  relinquished  the  field.  In  1625,  th^ 
StBt  English  settlement  was  made  by  a  company 
of  merchants  in  a  small  qwt  of  the  Coromandel 
ooast,  of  five  square  miles,  transferred  in  1653 
to  Madras.  A  short  time  previous  a  settlement 
had  also  been  obtained  at  Hooghly,  which  aftei^ 
ward  became  the  Calcutta  station.  In  1687, 
Bombay  was  erected  into  a  presidency.  In 
1773.  by  act  of  the  British  Legislature,  the  three 
provinces  were  placed  under  the  administration 
of  a  governor-general,  and  Calcutta  was  made 
the  seat  of  a  supreme  court  of  judicature,  the 
presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  being  made 
subordinate  to  that  of  Bengal.  Hitherto  the 
affairs  of  India  had  been  managed  by  the  East 
India  Company,  but  in  1784  a  board  of  control 
was  appointed  by  the  government,  the  president 
of  which  became  secretary  of  sUte  for  India. 
From  the  year  1750,  when  the  warlike  acauisi- 
tion  of  territonr  commenced  under  Lord  Clive, 
a  succession  of  conquests,  almost  forced  upon 
the  British  contrary  to  their  inclinations, 
placed  nearly  all  India  under  their  sway. 

In  1858,  the  direct  sovereignty  of  India,  and 
the  powers  of  government  hitherto  vested  in 
the  East  Indik  Company,  were  vested  in  the 
British  Crown.  In  1906,  the  twenty-second 
Indian  National  Congress  was  held  at  Calcutta 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  political  wants 
^  .It  — -w^    religions,  and  provinces  of  India. ' 
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Indiana*  Originally  settled  bv  the  Freueh 
at  ^^cennes  in  1702,  but  little  is  known  of  its 
earl^  history.  In  1763,  it  became  a  British  pos- 
session, and  in  1783,  by  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  it  became  psui  of  the  United  States. 
In  1787,  it  was  made  part  of  Uie  Northwest 
Territorv,  this  term  being  applied  to  all  the 
public  domain  north  of  the  0£do  River.  Hiis 
region  was  much  devastated  from  1788  to  1791 
by  the  Indians,  but  their  defeat  in  the  latter 
year  gave  the  settlers  peace  for  a  time.  Indiana 
was  organised  territorially^  July  4,  1800.  In 
1811,  an  Indian  war,  instigated  by  Tecumseh, 
broke  out,  but  the  power  of  the  savages  was 
broken  at  Tippecanoe.  Hostilities  did  not  en* 
tirely  cease  tUl  1815.  The  State  was  admitted 
December  11,  1816.  In  1827,  the  Erie  Canal 
opened  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  West, 
and  the  national  road  was  commenced.  These 
stimulated  immigration,  and  the  new  State  grew 
rapidly.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1851^  calculated  especially  to  promote  great 
pubho  works.  StatutcHv  Prohibitum  was  en- 
acted to  take  effect  April  2, 1918. 

Indians,  American.  Acceding  to  the 
estimate  of  James  Mooney,  United  States  govern- 
ment expert,  the  total  liidian  population  north 
of  Mexico  at  the  date  of  the  discoveiy  of  America 
in  1492  was  1, 115,000.  In  1910  the  Indian  popu* 
lation  of  the  United  States,  Alaska,  and  Canada 
was,  in  round  numbers,  400,000.  For  a  long 
period  there  was  such  a  constant  and  ra^d  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  United 
States  that  many  anthropologists  predicted  their 
early  extinction.  The  low  point  in  Indian  popu- 
lation, however,  was  reached  in  1900  whcii  the 
census  showed  a  total  of  only  237,000  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States.  In  1910  this 
Indian  population  had  risen  to  265,000. 

In  1910  there  were  living  representatives  in 
the  United  States  of  280  tnbes,  and  in  Alaska 
of  21  tribes.  In  addition,  there  were  remain- 
ders of  45  Eskimo  tribes.  It  is  estimated  thai 
there  were  survivors  of  about  150  tribes  in  Canada, 
making  a  total  representation  of  approximately 
500  tnbes.  About  100  tribes  are  supposed  to 
have  become  extinct  since  Columbus  disoovered 
America.  The  following  table  shows  the  pteseot 
distribution  of  Indians  in  the  United  States: 

Statb                                No.  Rbbbr-  Abba  Pop. 

TATiom  So.  Ml.  (1910) 

AUakB, 25.331 

Ansona, 12  30.554  20.201 

CalifornU 44  679  16.371 

Colorwlo, 1  756  1.482 

Idaho. 2  799  3,488 

Kansas. 3  2  1.853 

Michigan 2  6  7.519 

MinnesoU 4  1.068  9.058 

Mississippi. ....  1.253 

MoDUna 5  8.685  10,745 

Nebraska. 2  22  3.502 

Nevada. 3  993  5.240 

New  Mexico 22  2,655  20.573 

New  York.      •.    .    .     8  137  6.046 

North  CaroUna 1  99  7.851 

North  DakoU 3  4.414  6.486 

Oklahoma. 10  8.531  74325 

Oregon, 4  1.996  5.090 

South  6akoU. 5  9,723  19.187 

Utah 1  280  9.12S 

Washington. 12  3.669  10.997 

Wisconsin, 5  526  10.142 

Wyoming. 1  149  1.486 

All  Other  States 10.22Q 

Total. 150  75.746  29I,0U 
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lowiu  The  name  of  the  State,  originally 
mHaed  to  the  river  so  called,  is  derivedf  from 
toe  Indian.  It  was  a  part  of  the  T<miiaiana  Pur* 
chase,  acquired  in  1803.  It  was  first  vi«ted  by 
a  Frenchman,  who  gave  his  name,  Dubuque,  to 
the  place  wh^ne  he  settled  in  1788.  In  1834 
the  territory  now  included  in  Iowa  was  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan,  and  in  1836 
under  that  of  Wisconsin.  In  1838  Iowa  became 
a  separate  territory,  including  also  the  greater 
part  of  Minnesota  and  the  whole  of  Dakota. 
The  ddimitation  of  the  State  occuired  when  it 
was  admitted  as  such  in  1846.  Immigration  was 
rapid  and  continued  in  spite  of  a  bloody  massacre 
of  pioneer  settlers  at  Spirit  Lake  in  March,  1857. 
In  ih»  same  year  the  original  constitution  of 
1846  was  revised  and  the  state  capital  was  re- 
moved frcmi  Iowa  City  to  Des  Moines.  In  1015 
Iowa  reenacted  statutory  Prohibiticm  to  take 
effect  January  1,  1916. 

Ireland*  According  to  ancient  native 
legends,  Ireland  was  in  remote  times  peopled 
by  tribes  stided  Firfoolgs  and  Danauns,  eventu- 
auy  subdued  by  Milesians  or  Gaels,  who  acquired 
Bopremaoy  in  the  island.  The  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  are  now  believed  to  have  been  of 
tha  same  Indo-Ehiropean  race  with  the  original 
DQpolation  of  Britain.  Although  Ireland,  styled 
lemis,  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  poem  five  cen- 
toxiea  B.  C,  and  by  the  names  of  Htbemia  and 
JiMema  by  various  foreign  pagan  writers,  little 
is  koown  with  certainty  of  her  inhabitants  before 
the  Fourth  Century  after  Christ,  when,  under 
the  appellation  of  ScoU,  or  inhabitants  of  Scotia, 
they  became  formidable  hj  their  descents  upon 
the  Roman  Province  of  Bntain.  These  expedi- 
tions were  continued  and  extended  to  the  coasts 
of  Qaul  till  the  time  of  Laogaire  McNeill,  moajt- 
aieh  of  Ireland,  430  A.  D.,  in  whose  reign  St. 
Patrick  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 
From  the  earuest  period  each  i>rovince  of  Ireland 
mears  to  have  hiad  its  own  king,  subject  to  the 
JM-Bigh,  or  monarch,  to  whom  the  central  dis- 
trict called  Meath  was  allotted  and  who  iisually 
leaded  at  Tara.  Each  dan  was  governed  by  a 
chief  selected  from  its  most  important  family,' 
and  wbo  was  required  to  be  of  mature  age, 
capable  of  taking  the  field  effidentiy  when 
occasion  required.  The  laws  were  pecmliar  in 
their  nature,  dispensed  by  profesaonal  jurists 
ttyied  BrthoM,  who^  as  well  as  the  poets  and 
men  of  Isartiing,  recerved  high  consideration,  and 
were  endowed  with  lands  and  important 
privileges.  Cromlechs,  or  st<Hie  tombs  and 
structures,  composed  of  large  uncemented  stones, 
9Bonbed  to  the  pagan  Irish,  still  exist  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland;  lacustrine  habitations,  or 
stockaded  islands,  styled  Crannoga  or  Crannoges, 
in  inland  lakes,  also  appear  to  have  been  in  use 
there  from  early  ages.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  antique  golden 
articles  <A  remote  ages  have  been  found  in  Ireland 
than  in  any  other  part  of  northern  Europe;  and 
tiie  majority  of  the  gold  antiquities  illustrative  of 
British  histor^r  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  are  Irish.  In  the  Sixth  Centurv  exten- 
sive monasteries  were  founded  in  Irdand,  in 
which  rdijion  and  learning  were  aealously  cul- 
tivated. From  these  establishments  numerous 
308  issued  during  the  succeeding  cen- 


tury, carrying  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  under 
great  difficulties  into  the  still  pagan  countries  of 
Europe,  ^diose  inhabitants  they  surprised  and 
unpressed  by  their  self-devotion  and  ascetidam. 
Among  the  eminent  native  Irish  of  these  times 
were  Cdumba,  or  Colum  Cille,  founder  (^  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  lona;  ComgaU,  who 
established  the  convent  of  Bangor,  in  the  County 
of  Down;  Giaran  of  Qonmaonoise;  and  Adam- 
nan,  Abbot  of  lona  and  biographer  of  Columba. 
Of  the  Irish  missionaries  to  tne  continent  the 
more  distinffuished  were  Columbanus,  foimder 
of  Bobio;  Gallus  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland; 
Dichuill,  patronised  by  Qotaire;  and  Fer;g^, 
or  Virgilius,  the  evan^lizer  of  Carinthia.  Hie 
progress  of  Irish  civilization  was  checked  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Scandinavians,  com- 
mencing towards  the  close  of  tiie  Eighth 
Century,  and  continued  for  upward  of  300 
years.  From  the  close  of  the  Eighth  to 
the  Twelfth  Century  Ireland,  although  har- 
assed by  the  Scandinavians,  produced  many 
writers  of  merit,  among  whom  were  JSngus,  the 
hagiographer;  Cormac  McCullenaii.  King  of 
Munster  and  Bishop  of  Cashel,  the  reputed 
author  of  Ccrmac^a  Ulossary;  Cuan  O'Lodiain: 
GiUa  Moduda;  Flan  of  Monasterboice;  ana 
Hgheniach,  the  annalist.  Of  the  Irish  architec- 
ture of  the  period  examples  survive  at  Cashd. 
The  well-known  round  towers  of  Ireland  are 
bdieved  to  have  been  erected  about  this  era  as 
belfries,  and  to  have  served  as  places  of  security 
for  ecclesiastics  during  disturbances.  But  this  is 
mere  sunmae,  the  date  of  their  erection  having 
never  been  established  nor  their  use  satis&M>* 
torily  exphuned.  The  skill  of  the  Irish  mud- 
cians  in  the  Twelfth  Century  is  attested  by  the 
enthudastic  encomiums  bestowed  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  upon  their  performances.  The  first 
step  toward  an  Anglo-Norman  descent  upon 
Ir^and  was  made  by  Henry  II.  in  1155.  The 
chief  Anglo-Norman  adventurers.  Fits  Gideberti 
Le  Gros,  De  Cogan,  and  De  Curci,  encountered 
formidable  oppodtion  before  they  succeeded  in 
estobliddng  themsdves  on  the  lands  which  th^ 
thus  invaded.  The  government  was  committed  to 
a  vicerov,  and  the  Norman  legal  system  was  in- 
troduced into  such  parts  of  the  island  as  were 
reduced  to  obedience  to  England.  The  youthful 
Prince  John  was  sent  by  King  Henry  into  Ireland 
in  1184,  but  the  injudicious  conduct  of  his  coun- 
cU  having  excited  disturbances  he  was  soon 
recalled  to  Eni^and.  The  country  was  wholly 
subdued  in  1210:  in  1315,  it  was  invaded  by 
Edward  Bruce,  wno  was  crowned  king  1316,  and 
slain  1318.  In  1361,  the  heiress  of  Ulster, 
Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  married  the  English  Duke 
of  Clarence.  In  1394,  Richard  U.  landed  at 
Waterford  with  a  large  aim^,  and  gained  the 
adherence  of  the  people  by  his  munificence.  In 
1494  was  passed  Poyning's  Law,  making  the 
Irish  Parliament  subject  to  the  English  Coimcil. 
In  1542,  Henry  VIII.  assumed  the  titie  of  king, 
instead  of  lord  of  Ireland.  In  1534  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Henry  Vm., 
revolted,  but  not  meeting  with  adequate  support 
from  his  Anglo-Irish  connections  he  was,  aiter  a 
abort  time,  suppressed  and  executed.  Henry 
recdved  the  title  of  "  King  of  Ireland  "  in  1541, 
1^  an  act  passed  by  the  Anglo-Irish  Pariiament 
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in  Dublin;  and  about  the  same  period  some  of 
the  natrve  princes  were  induced  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  accept  peerages. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  met  little  favor 
either  with  the  descendants  of  the  old  English 
settlers  or  with  the  native  Irish.  The  attempts 
of  the  English  Government  in  Ireland  to  intro- 
duce the  Reformed  faith  and  English  institutions 
stirred  up  great  dissensions  in  Ireland.  The 
countrv  was  divided  into  shires  in  1569;  printing 
in  Irish  characters  introduced  by  WaUh,  Chan- 
cellor of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  1571;  in  1601-02 
occurred  the  famous  insurrection  of  Tyrone, 
who  invited  the  Spaniards  to  assist  him,  but 
they  were  all  defeated  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
Mountjoy  in  the  latter  year.  In  consequence  of 
repeated  rebellions  511,465  acres  of  land  in  the 
Province  of  Ulster  became  forfeited  to  the 
English  Crown,  and  James  I.  divided  his  land 
among  such  of  his  English  and  Scottish  subjects 
as  chose  to  settle  there.  In  1641  occurred  if  ore 
and  Maguire's  Rebellion,  which  was  an  endeavor 
to  expel  the  Protestant  settlers  in  Ulster.  Be- 
tween the  years  1649-56,  Cromwell  and  his  son- 
in-law,  General  Ireton,  reduced  the  whole  island 
to  subjection.  At  the  Revolution  the  native 
Irish  gen^tdly  took  the  part  of  James  II.,  the 
Englian  and  Scotch  ' 'colonists"  of  William  and 
Mary;  and  the  war  was  kept  up  for  four  years 
(1688-92).  In  1778,  Parliament  relaxed  the 
pressure  of  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  but  their  effect  caused  the  rebellion  of 
1798-1800.  On  January  1,  1801,  the  legislative 
union  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland  was  consum- 
mated, and  the  history  of  the  country  merges  in 
that  01  Great  Britain.  In  1879,  Ireland  suffered 
severely  from  famine,  and  since  1880  from 
agrarian  and  ''home  rule''  disturbances.  The 
Bnrell  home  rule  bill  was  defeated  in  1907.  In 
1912  Premier  Asquith  introduced  a  home  rule  bill 
which,  after  bitter  controven^,  passed  the  house 
of  commons  for  the  third  time  in  May,  1914. 
With  action  suspended  for  at  least  one  year, 
it  became  law  in  September,  1914,  without  the 
consent  of  the  house  of  lords.  Ireland  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  effect  of  the  compulsory  military 
service  bill  of  1916. 

Ironsidesy  Cromwell's  troopere,  a  thousand 
strong,  and  raised  by  him  in  the  Eastern  counties 
of  England,  80>called  at  first  from  the  invinci- 
bility displayed  by  them  at  Marston  Moor;  were 
selected  ov  Cromwell  "as  men,"  he  says  "that 
had  the  rear  of  God  before  them,  and  made 
oonscience  of  what  they  did.  .  .  .  They 
were  never  beaten,"  he  adds,  "and  wherever 
they  were  engaged  against  the  enemy,  they  beat 
continually." 

Israelites  (Hebrew  Yurem),  the  descend- 
ants of  Jacob,  "  the  diosen  people."  The  twelve 
tribes  descended  from  Jacob's  children  were 
osUed  "  Israel "  in  Egypt,  and  throughout  the  Pen- 
tateueh,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings.  The  name  was  afterward  given  to 
the  larger  portion,  or  ten  northern  tribes,  after 
the  de^  of  Saul,  a  distinction  that  obtained 
even  in  David's  time.  But  more  definitely 
was  the  name  applied  to  the  schismatical 
portion  of  the  nation,  including  all  the  tribes 
save  Judah,  Simeon,  and  f^jamin,  which 
•si  op  s  iq>a«at6  moDiurehy  in  Sainaria  after  the 


death  of  Solomon.  After  the  exile  the  two 
branches  became  blended,  and  are  again  called 
by  the  old  name  by  Esra  and  Nehemiah.  But 
by  degrees  the  name  "Jews"  (q,  v,)  supplanted 
this  appellation,  especially  among  foreigners. 
The  history  of  the  Israelites,  especially  durinc 
the  early  periods,  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
that  of  their  rulere,  patriarchs,  etc.,  as  Abraham, 
Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  the  Judges,  David,  Solo- 
mon, etc.,  to  all  of  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
The  foUowine  b  a  short  summary  of  the  leading 
points  in  the  nistory  of  the  Israehtes :  Abraham 
called,  B.  C.  1921;  Isaac  bom,  1896;  Esau  and 
Jacob  bom,  1837;  death  of  Abraham,  1822; 
Joseph  sold  into  Egypt,  1729;  Moses  bom,  1671; 
institution  of  the  Passover  and  the  Exodus,  1491 ; 
promulgation  of  the  Law  from  Simu,  1491;  the 
tabernacle  set  up,  1490;  Joshua  leads  the 
Israelites  into  Canaan,  1451;  the  first  bondage, 
1413;  the  second,  1343;  the  third,  1304;  the 
fourth,  1252;  the  fifth,  1206;  the  mxth,  1167: 
Samson    slays   the    Philistines,   1136;    Samuel 

Sovems  as  Judge,  about  1120;  Samson  pulls 
own  the  teinple  of  Dagon,  1117;  Saul  made 
king,  1095:  David  kills  Goliath,  about  1068; 
death  of  Saul  and  accession  of  David,  1066; 
David  captures  Jerasalem  and  makes  it  his 
capital,  1048;  Solomon  lays  the  foundations  of 
the  temple,  1012:  it  is  dedicated,  1004;  death 
of  Solomon  and  oivision  of  the  kingdom,  976. 

In  the  reiffn  of  Solomon  the  prophet  Afaijah 
was  intrusted  with  the  announcement  to  Jero- 
boam that,  in  punishment  for  the  many  acts  of 
disobedience  to  the  divine  law,  and  particulariy 
of  the  idolatry  so  extensively  practi<^  by  Sokv- 
mon,  the  sreater  part  of  the  kingdom  would  be 
transferrea  to  him.  This  breach  was  never 
healed.  A  spirit  of  disaffection  had  Ions;  been 
rife,  even  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
fostered  by  various  causes,  not  the  least  among 
^diich  was  the  burdensome  taxes  imposed  by  the 
latter  monaroh  for  the  support  of  his  luxurious 
court  and  for  the  erection  ol  his  numerous  build- 
ings. But  however  much  these  causes  may 
have  operated  to  create  a  breach  between  the 
'North  and  South  districts  of  Palestine,  certain 
it  is  that  God  Himself  expressly  forbade  all  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  Rehoboam  or  hb  suooea- 
sors  to  subdue  the  revolted  provinces,  and,  with 
slight  exceptions,  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
two  nations  still  more  widely  separated  them. 
The  precise  amoimt  of  territory  contained  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained; it  was  approximately  as  nine  to  four 
compared  with  the  sister  Kingdom  of  Judah;  the 
ten  tribes  included  in  Israel,  it  b  supposed,  were 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (East  and  West),  Issa- 
char,  Zebulon,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Gad,  Reuben, 
and  part  of  Dan;  the  population  was  probably, 
at  the  separation,  about  4,000,000.  It  was  not 
lonff  before  the  new  kingdom  showed  signs  of 
weakness.  It  developed  no  new  power,  which 
is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that  it  was 
but  a  section  of  David's  Kingdom  shorn  of  many 
sources  of  stren^h.  "The  history  of  the  King- 
dom of  Israel  is,  therefore,  the  history  of  ita 
decay  and  dissolution."  The  first  symptom  of 
decline  was  shown  in  the  emigration  of  many 
families  who  adhered  to  the  old  religion  oi 
the  Israelites  back  to  Judah;    and  to  obeok 
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this  Jeroboam  eel  up  nral  aanotuaries  with 
▼isible  idolsy  975  B.  C.»  but  which  only  in- 
creased the  evil  he  wished  to  check.  As  soon 
as  the  ^Iden  calves  were  set  up  the  priests 
and  Levitee  flocked  back  to  Judah,  where  they 
were  warmly  received.  Jeroboam's  whole  policy 
aimed  singly  at  his  own  aggrandizement.  To 
supply  the  want  of  a  priesthood,  divine  in  its 
ongm.  a  line  of  prophets  was  raised  up  remark- 
ible  for  their  purity  and  austerity.  Jeroboam 
reigned  twenty-two  years  ^  his  son  Nadab  was 
fiolently  cut  o£f  after  a  bnef  reign  of  two  years, 
with  all  his  house,  and  so  ended  the  line  of  Jero- 
boam. The  fate  of  this  dynasty  was  but  a  type 
of  those  that  followed.  Domestic  famine,  the 
iword  of  the  foreigner,  and  internal  dissensions 
helped  the  tottering  Mngdom  on  its  downward 
way,  and  only  one  brid^  era  of  prosperity  oc- 
eunred,  under  the  sway  of  Jeroboam  U.,  who 
reigned  forty-two  years.  The  Syrian  invasion, 
under  Phul,  771  B.  C,  compelled  Menahem,  the 
King  of  Israel,  to  pay  heavy  tribute,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Pekah  we  find  them  leading  many  of  the 
laraeliteB  into  captivity.  In  721  Samaria  was 
taken  by  Shahnanes^,  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  into  captivity,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel.  See  Jews  for  tne  subse- 
quent history  of  the  chosen  people. 

Italy.  The  ancient  history  of  Itahr  is  more 
eonveniently  treated  under  Home,  We.  there- 
tore,  glance  at  more  modem  times,  alter  the 
Western  Empire  had  fallen  before  a  mixed 
horde  of  barbarous  mercenaries,  chiefly  com- 
posed oi  the  Heruh.  Under  the  Hohenstaufen 
dynasty,  Italy  enjoyed  an  interregnum  from 
foreign  rule  of  about  sixty  years,  which,  however, 
was  wasted  in  suicidal  conflicts  between  the 
two  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines* 
The  most  terrible  incident  of  this  period  was 
the  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Not- 
withstanding the  inveterate  internecine  feuds 
of  Ital^r,  it  was  a  period  of  great  splendor  and 
prosperity.  The  free  cities  or  r^yublics  of 
Italy  rivaled  kingdoms  in  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  their  commerce  and  manufactures, 
the  advancement  of  art  and  science,  the  mag- 
nificence ot  their  public  edifices  and  monuments, 
and  the  prodigious  individual  and  national 
wealth  to  which  the^  attained.  Unhappily^  a 
R>irit  of  rivalry  and  mtolerance  grew  up  dunng 
tnis  period  of  mediteval  splendor,  ana  in  the 
arbitrary  attempts  of  these  states  to  secure 
supremacy  over  each  other  they  gradually 
worked  their  own  destruction.  After  the  battle 
ol  Waterloo  the  final  reconstitution  of  Italy 
was  deoreed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
accession  of  Pius  DL,  in  1846,  seen^  the  inau- 
guration of  a  new  era  for  Italy.  A  general 
amnesty  was  followed  bv  wise,  liberal  measures, 
which  were  also  adopted  by  Tuscany  and  Pied- 
mont, in  emulation  of  RcHue.  By  a  simultane- 
ous outbreak  in  Sicily  and  Milan  in  January, 
the  great  revolution  of  1848  was  inaugurated 
in  Italy.  The  revolution  of  France  in  February 
imputed  a  strong  impulse  to  that  of  Italy,  and 
speedily  Naples,  Piedmont  and  Rome  conceded 
constitutional  rights  to  the  popular  demands. 
Tlie  Milanese  unanimously  revolted  against 
Austrian  rule  on  the  17th  oi  March,  and  after 
five  days  oi  heroie  fighting  the  Austrians  were 


expelled  from  the  dtv,  and  Radetsky.  mUx 
70,000  troops,  oompelfed  to  retreat.  On  the 
29th,  Charles  Albert  entered  Lcmibardy,  the 
avowed  champion  of  Italian  independence.  In 
the  Congress  of  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  Russian 
War  (185Q),  Cavour  strongly  urged  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  withdrawal  of  French  and  Austrian 
troops  from  Rome  and  the  legations.  The  vio- 
tories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  were  quickly 
followed  by  the  abrupt  and  inconclusive  Peace  of 
Villafranca,  July  11,  1859.  On  the  18th  of 
March,  1860,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Emilian 
provinces  were  incorporated  with  Sardinia,  and 
the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  on  the  22d.  On  the 
17th  of  March,  the  law  by  which  Victor  Emman- 
uel assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy  was  pro- 
mulgated amid  imiversal  rejoicing.  On  the  6th 
of  the  ensuing  Mav,  Garibaldi,  with  about  1.000 
volunteers,  set  sail  from  Genoa  for  Sicily,  wnere 
a  revolutionary  outbreak  had  taken  place.  Bis 
swift  and  comparatively  bloodless  conquests  of 
the  two  Sicilies  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
incidents  in  modem  history.  At  the  close  oi 
the  German-Italian  war,  Venetia,  1866,  became 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  by  treaty  with 
Austria.  Turin,  the  chiief  town  of  Piedmont,  was 
the  capital  from  1859  till  1865;  the  coiut  was 
transferred  to  Florence  during  the  latter  year. 
In  1867  the  French  army  was  withdrawn  from 
Rome.  In  1870  the  whole  of  the  papal  states 
were  absorbed  by  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  Rome 
was  its  recognized  capital.  In  &78  Victor 
Emmanuel  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Humbert  I.  In  1882  Italy  entered  the  triple 
alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Humbert  was  assassinated  Juhr  29,  1900;  suc- 
ceeded by  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  In  1911  Italy 
entered  mto  war  with  Turkey  over  affairs  in 
Tripoli;  by  the  treaty  of  Lausanne,  Oct.,  1912) 
Italy  aicquired  full  sovereignty  over  Tripoli. 

Bound  by  the  Triple  Alliance  to  assist  Germany 
and  Austna-Hungary  in  case  of  attadc,  Italy 
refused  to  aid  them  in  1914,  arguing  that  they 
were  engaged  in  an  aggressive  war.  As  war 
progressed,  popular  opinion  urged  the  conquest 
of  Ikdia  Irreaenin  —  the  "unredeemed"  Aus- 
trian districts  of  Trentino  and  Trieste,  largely 
Italian  in  population  but  never  Italian  posses- 
sions. Italy  denounced  the  Triple  Alliance,  May 
4,  1915,  declared  war  upon  Austria-Hungary, 
May  24,  and  attacked  Austria  along  the  Italian 
bolder  and  near  Trieste.  Italy  declared  war 
upon  Turkey,  Aug.  21,  and  upon  Bulgaria, 
Oct.  19. 

In  February,  1916,  Italy  attacked  the  Aus- 
trians  in  the  Balkans,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  captured  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Gorixia. 
Following  severe  defeat  at  Caporetto.  October 
2^  1917,  the  Italians  retreated  to  the  Piave. 

In  June,  1918.  the  reorganized  Italian  and 
allied  forces  crusned  a  powerful  Austrian  offen- 
sive and,  by  a  great  counter-thrust,  he^an 
October  24,  completely  routed  the  Austrian 
armies,  compelling  Austria  to  accept  a  truce  of 
virtual  surrender,  November  4. 

Jacobins,  the  members  of  a  political  club 
which  exercised  a  very  great  influence  during 
the  French  Revolution.  It  was  originally 
called  the  Club  Breton,  and  was  formed  at  Ver^ 
sailles^  when  the  States  General  assembled  there 
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rights  of  citi^nahip.  FuU  emancipatioii  was 
granted  to  the  Jews  in  England  in  1858. 

Kansas,  derived  from  an  Indian  name 
meaning  "smoky  water,"  was  visited  by  the 
Spaniiu^  in  1541;  afterward  by  the  French  in 
1719.  It  came  to  the  United  States  through 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  was  a  portion  of 
the  territory  which,  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise of  18^,  was  always  to  remain  untouched 
by  slavery.  When  the  territory  of  Kansas  was 
organized,  in  1854,  it  was  declared  by  Congress 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  abolished. 
This  led  to  the  Kansas  troubles,  which  lasted 
till  1859,  with  various  vicissitudes,  when  a  free 
constitution  was  adopted,  forever  prohibiting 
slaverv.  lliis  imbroglio  played  an  important 
part  m  jpfl  fuming  the  passions  of  North  and 
South,  and  ripening  the  conditions  which 
made  the  Civil  War  inevitable.  Kansas  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1861.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  State  was  the  scene  of  irregular 
warfare,  known  as  "jay-hawking,"  carried  on 
by  Confed^ate  raiders  from  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas and  iho  Unionists  who  opposed  them. 
The  only  battle  of  prominence  took  place  at 
Lawrence  on  August  21, 1863.  In  1880,  the  con- 
stitution was  amended,  prohibiting  liquor  traffic. 
In  1912,  the  state  granted  suffrage  to  women. 

KjBiitucky*  The  name  Kan-tuck-kee  sig- 
nifies '^darkened  bloody  grmmd/'  and  the  coun* 
try  now  included  in  the  State  was  ori^ally  the 
common  hunting  ground  for  the  Indian  tribes 
Uving  north  and  south  of  it.  The  first  white 
visit  was  that  of  John  Finley  and  oth@rs^  from 
North  Carolina,  in  1767.  Daniel  Boone  began 
to  explore  Kentucky  in  1769.  Colonel  James 
Knox  planted  a  Virgmian  colony  in  1770,  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  1773-74,  and  James  Harrod 
founded  Harrodsburg  in  1774.  In  1775,  the 
CSierokees  ceded  the  countr^r  to  Boone,  who 
acted  as  agent  for  Colonel  Richard  Henderson 
and  his  company.  Kentucky  was  a  part  of 
Virginia  till  1790,  when  it  becune  a  separate 
Territory.  It  was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the 
Union  in  1792,  being  the  second  admitted.  A 
second  constitution  was  adopted  in  1800,  and  the 
raesent  one  in  1850.  Kentucky  during  the  Civil 
War  endeavored  to  hold  a  position  of  neutrality. 
The  chief  battles  fought  in  the  State  were  Mill 
Spring,  January  19,  1862,  and  Perryville,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1862.  In  1864,  martial  law  was  declared, 
and  civil  authority  was  not  restored  until  Octo- 
ber, 1865.  In  1900,  WilUam  Goebel,  contesting 
candidate  for  governor,  was  assassinated.  A 
series  of  notable  trials  followed. 

Khyber  l*a.ss.  A  British  army  of  16,000 
men  was  annihilated  at  Khyber  Pass  in  the 
month  of  January,  1842,  during  the  retreat 
from  Kabul.  The  only  persons  who  escaped 
were  Dr.  Brydon  (a  regimental  surgeon)  and  a 
private  soldier.  In  1838,  Lord  Auckland. 
Oovemor-General  of  India,  declared  war  against 
the  Afghanistans  because  their  ruler,  Dost 
Mohammed,  bad  unlawfully  attacked  a  British 
ally,  and  because  Dost  Mohammed  had  usur|>ed 
the  throne  of  Shah  Sujah,  who  was  under  British 
protection.  On  July  21st,  ^ah  Sujah  was  restored 
to  the  throne  of  KabuLand  the  British  tiiouxfat 
the  matter  was  ended.  This  was  a  grand  mistake, 
for  at  the  beginning  of  winter  Akbah  Khan,  ibe 


son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  attadced  the  Britl^ 
army  in  Kabul,  and  slew  several  of  the  officers.  A 
capitulation  was  made,  and  when  the  British 
army  were  in  the  Khyber  Pass  on  their  way 
home  they  were  cut  to  pieces.  With  women, 
children,  and  campfoUowers,  20,000  were  slain. 

Lake  Erie,  Battle  of.  An  important 
naval  engagement  in  the  war  of  1812,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  fought  in 
Put-in-bay.  Lake  Erie,  September  10, 1813.  The 
Am^ican  forces  were  intrusted  to  Lieut.  OUver 
Haaard  Perry  who  equipped  a  squadron  of  nine 
sail  at  Erie  on  Presque  Isle  bay,  and,  although 
bk>ckaded  by  the  British  fleet  imder  Capt.  Bar- 
clay succeeded  in  getting  his  squadron  out  of 
port,  August  12,  1813.  On  the  28th  Perry  was 
made  master  commandant.  On  September  10th 
he  lay  in  Put-in-bay  when  he  discovered  the 
British  squadron  and  went  out  to  meet  it.  It 
consisted  of  six  vessels. 

The  Americans  had  some  advantage  in  able 
seamen.  Only  the  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara  of 
the  America  squadron  were  regular  vessels  of  w;ar, 
the  others  having  been  built  for  trading.  Their 
guns  w^re  of  heavier  calUier  than  those  of  the 
English,  but  of  shorter  range.  This  enabled  the 
British  to  open  battle  with  advanta^.  Out  of 
101  officers  and  men  on  Perry's  flagship  Lawrence 
(mly  18  were  not  disabled.  In  that  desperate  con- 
dition. Perry  l^t  the  Lawrence  and  shifted  lua 
flag  to  the  Niagara.  The  action  now  became 
gen«^  and,  after  a  stubborn  contest,Perry  forced 
Barclay's  flagship  Detroit  and  three  other  ye&aeAa 
to  surrender.  The  remaining  two  attempted  to 
escape,  bat  were  soon  overtaken  and  captored. 

Wnen  Perry  saw  that  victory  was  secure,  he 
wrote  with  pencil  on  the  back  of  an  old  letter, 
resting  it  on  his  navy  cap,  the  despatch  to  Gen. 
Harrison:  ''We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  ours^-^wo  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schoosier.  sad 
one  sloop.''  The  contest  had  lasted  about  three 
hours  with  a  loss  on  either  side  of  about  130  in 
killed  and  woimded,  Capt.  Barclay  himself  amontf 
the  latter.  This  victory  completely  estabhshed 
American  supremacy  on  the  lake.  Congress 
bestowed  gold  medals  on  Perry  and  Master  com- 
mandant EUiott.  and  minor  rewards  iq)on  the 
other  officers  ana  men. 

Lancaaterf  the  name  of  a  royal  EiMglish 
house  which  flourished  in  two  lines  m  the  Tjiir- 
teenth,  Foorte^tfa,  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 
The  firat  commences  with  Edmund,  son  of  Henry 
in.  and  Eleianora  of  Provence,  and  brother  of 
Edward  I.  Thomas,  his  son  and  successor  in  the 
earldom,  oouan-german  to  Eklward  IL.  headed 
the  Gonf  ed^acy  of  barons  against  Piers  Gaveston, 
and  finally  shared  the  responsibility  of  his  death 
with  Herefcmi  and  Arunclel.  Henry  (previously 
Earl  of  Leicester),  brother  and  heir  of  Thomas, 
joined  the  conroiracy  of  Isabella  and  Mortim^ 
against  Edward  IL,  and  received  the  king  into  his 
custody  at  Kenilworth.  Henry,  his  son  (previously 
.Earl  of  Derby),  alter  vainly  endeavoring  to  laake 
petuce  with  John,  King  of  fWioe,  under  the  medi* 
ation  of  the  pope  at  Avignon,  was  sent  with  an 
army  into  Normandy,  and  took  part  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Poitiers  and  the  subsequent  French  wars. 
The  next  Duke  of  Lancaster  commences  a  new 
lineage,  that  of  the  princes  opposed  to  the  house 
of  York.   The  first  in  the  hne  was  John  of  Gaunt, 
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orGhent,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  Histiame  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Fingliflh  history 
and  in  the  chivalry  of  the  Biiddle  -A^es.  Henry 
of  Hereford,  the  sueceasor  of  John  of  Gaunt  in 
the  dukedom,  was  son  to  him  by  his  first  wife. 
He  claimed  the  crown  by  descent,  by  the  moth- 
er's side,  from  Edmund  the  first  earl,  who  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  elder  brother  of 
Echrard  I.,  and  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  suc- 
cession  by  his  father  for  personal  reasons.  He 
beoune  lung  by  deposing  Kichard  II.,  1399,  and 
was  a  prince  of  cseat  akbihty  and  valor.  He 
reigned  as  Henry  IV.  till  his  death  in  1413,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Henry  V.  The  son  of 
the  latter  also  ixmerited  the  crown  as  Henry  VI., 
and  in  his  re^  the  feuds  of  York  and  Lancaster 
broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  imion  of  the  two 
houses  in  the  person  of  Henry  VII. 

LiAtin  Union,  The,  a  combination  formed 
in  1865  by  France,  ItaJy,  Belgiiun,  and  Switzei^ 
land.     These  countries  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment by  which  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  corned 
yearly  was  fixed  for  each  member  of  the  union. 
The  coinage  of  all  the  countries  was  of  like  charac- 
ter, and  to  be  received  without  discount  through- 
out the  union  on  public  and  private  account. 
Greece  joined  the  union  in  1868,  Spain  in  1871,  and 
subsequently  Servia  and  Rumania  also  became 
mem^rs.    Some  of  the  South  American  States 
also  used  the  Latin  Union  coinage.    Spain  alone 
of  the  countries  of  the  union  coins  a  gold  piece 
not  used  by  the  others.    The  imit  of  coinage  in 
the  Latin  Union  is  the  franc:    it  has  different 
names  elsewhere,  as,  in  Italy  the  lira;  in  Servia, 
the  diziar;  in  Spain,  the  peseta;  but  the  value 
18  always  the  same.     It  is  the  most  widely  circu- 
lated coinage  system  in  Europe,  being  used  by 
about  148,000,000  people. 

Liexing^ony  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  ten 
miles  northwest  of  Boston,  noted  as  the  scene  of 
the  first  fight  between  the  British  and  Americans 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  April  19,  1775. 
On  the  evening  of  April  18th,  General  Gage,  the 
British  commander  in  Boston,  sent  800  soldiers^ 
under  Major  Pitcaim,  to  destroy  the  American 
si^plies  at  Concord.  Paul  Revere,  of  Boston, 
escaping  their  sentinels,  salloped  out  to  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  with  the  news,  so  when  the 
British  reached  Lexington  at  daybreak,  they 
found  about  seventy  Americans  waiting  for 
them  on  the  village  common.  Captain  John 
Parker,  their  commander,  ordered  them  not  to 
shoot  until  the  English  did.  Major  Pitcaim 
rode  forward  and  csSied  out:  "  Disperse  ye  reb- 
els ! "  but  though  the  Americans  were  outnum- 
bered ten  to  one,  they  stood  firm.  Then  Pitcaim 
ordered  his  men  to  me,  and  four  Americans  were 
killed  and  nine  wounded.  Some  shots  were 
fired  in  return,  and  three  English  soldiers  were 
wounded ;  but  after  that  the  Americans  retreated 
eome  being  killed  as  they  ran.  The  British 
marched  on  to  Concord,  but  meanwhile  the  whole 
coimtoy  was  aroused,  and  as  they  came  back, 
hundreds  of  Americans  attadced  them  (torn 
behind  the  houses  and  stone  walls  by  the  road- 
side. They  were  only  saved  from  destruction 
by  the  arrival-  of  remforcements  imder  Lord 
Percy.  Though  not  a  very  great  battle,  this 
was  one  of  t&  most  important  ones  that  ever 
was  fought.    As  soon  aa  the  Americans  foimd 


Hhafr-'Mie  war  had  really  begun,  hundreds  of  men 
hurried  to  the  anny,  and  not  long  after  the  Brit- 
tle were  driven  out  of  Boston. 

Liepanto  (anciently  Naupactus,  now  called 
by  the  Greeks  Epakto),  a  small  town  of  Greece, 
and  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  on  the  north  side  of  ths 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Near  Lepanto 
took  place  the  celebrated  naval  battle  between 
the  Turks  on  the  one  side  and  the  papal  galleys 
and  those  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Spaniarda 
on  the  other,  on  October  7,  1571,  in  wnich  the 
Christiaiis,  commanded  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
achieved  a  decisive  victory.  Of  l^e  Turka 
30,000  fell  or  were  taken  prisoners,  while  130 
Turkish  vessels  were  captured,  and  12,000 
Christian  slaves  liberated;  the  Cln-istians  lost 
8,000  men  and  fifteen  galleys.  In  this  battle 
Cervantes  lost  an  arm,  Tlie  town  became  Greek 
in  1829. 

XioUards,  The  (WVlardz),  A  sect  of  eariy 
Reforaiers  in  Germany  and  England.  The  name 
was  ffiven  in  the  first  place  to  a  class  of  persona 
in  Germany  and  the  Low  Coimtries,  who,  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  undertook  spiritual 
ofl&ces  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  the  dead,  and 
were  greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  Later,  the 
term  was  conferred  opprobriously  upon  heretics 
and  schismatics  in  general,  more  parti<nilarly 
those  who  followed  the  teachings  of  John  Wick- 
liffe. 

Liombardfl*  A  German  people  of  the 
Suevic  family,  not  very  niunerous,  but  of  dis- 
tinguished valor,  who  jHayed  an  important  part 
in  the  early  history  of  Europe.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Lon^t^Htrdi,  Lanaobardif  a  Latin- 
ized form  in  use  smoe  the  Twelfth  Century,  and 
was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  given  with 
reference  to  the  lon^  beards  of  this  people,  but 
is  now  derived  rather  from  a  word  porta,  or 
barte,  which  signifies  a  battle-ax.  About  the 
Fourth  Century  they  seem  to  have  begun  to 
leave  their  original  seats  (on  the  Lower  Elbe, 
where  the  Romans  seem  first  to  have  come  in 
contact  with  them  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era)  and  to  have  foi^t  t^ir  way 
south  and  east  till  they  came  in  cldse  contact 
with  the  eastern  Roman  Empire  on  the  Danube; 
adopted  an  Arian  form  of  Christianity,  and, 
after  having  been  for  some  time  tributary  to 
the  Heruli,  raised  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  power,  and  of  that  of  the  Gepidae,  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  Sixth  Century,  to  the 
position  of  masters  of  Pannonia,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  nations 
in  that  part  of  the  worid.  Under  their  kin^, 
Alboin,  they  invaded  and  conquered  the  north 
and  center  of  Italy  (568-569).  The  Gonver8k>n 
of  the  Arian  Lombards  to  the  orthodox  faith 
was  brought  about  by  the  policy  of  Gregory  the 
Great  and  the  zeal  of  Theoaolinda,wife  ofAutha- 
ria,  and  subsequently  of  hb  successor,  Agilulf 
(590-615). 

LiOngobardI  (Ukihgo-bdr^de).  A  German 
tril^,  of  supposed  Scandinavian  extraction^ 
which  made  tneir  first  appearance  in  history 
during;  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  that  of 
Justinian  I.,  settled  in  Noricum  and  Pannonia. 
Led  by  their  chief,  Albonl,  they  sucdessfully 
myaded  Italy  in  568,  and  there  founded  me 
Kingdom  oi  ijombardy. . 
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Abydost  in  Asia  Blinor,  on  the  Helles- 
pont; burned  by  Darius;  conquered  by 
Philip  II. ;  by  tbe  Romans  188B.  C.    . 

AjtgtikMt*  on  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
Greece;  subjected  by  Pheidon  748  B.a. 
captured  by  the  Athenians  455  B.  C; 
by  Publius  Sulpicius  210  B.  C 

Asrlcentam.  in  Sicily,  subjected  by  Pha- 
ians  570  B.  C. ;  destroyed  by  Cartha- 
sinians  406  B.  C;  captured  by  Romans 
262  B.  C;  asain  destroyed  by  Carthap 
Cinians  256  B.  C, 

Alexandria**  in  Esypt,  scene  of  a  fright- 
ful massacre  by  Ptolemy  Physcon  141 


B.C.;  captured  by  Julius  Cesar  48  B.C.. 
50,000  persons  killed  by  earthquake  365 
A.  D.;  captured  by  Chosroes  IL  616 
A.D.;  byAmrou640A.D.;  destroyed 
by  the  Turks  868  A.  D 

Antioeh**  in  Syria;  conquered  by  Pom- 
pey64B.  C;  destroyed  by  Chosroes  I. 
541  A.  D. ;  captured  by  Chosroes  II.  61 1 
A.D.;  Saracens 638 A.  D.;  Turks  1084 
A.  D.:  Crusaders  1098  A.  D^  de- 
stroyed by  Bibars,  Sultan  of  Egypt. 
1268  A.  Dm .    . 

Anros,*  in  Greece,  under  Phidon  about 
750  B.  a  leading  sUte  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; lost  Cynuria  in  wars  with  Sparta 
550  B.  C;  fell  into  decay  after  defeat 
near  Tiryns  524  B.  C 

Arsinoe*  m  EjKSTtf  not  far  from  Lake 
Moeris;  received  its  name  from  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus  in  honor  of  his  sister 
Arsino^  originally  called  Crocodipolis 
bv  the  Greeks;  the  ruins  are  near  Medi- 
net-el-Fayoom 

Athens.*  in  Greece;  captured  by  Xerxes 
480  B.  C;  burnt  by  Mardonius  470 
B.C. ;  rebuilt  by  Themistocles  478  B.C. ; 
439  B.  C.  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity; 
taken  by  Lysander  404  B.C.;  walls  re- 
built by  Conon  393  B.  C;  submiu  to 
Alexander  the  Great  335  B.  C;  con- 
quered by  Cassander:  surrendered  to 
Antigonus  Gonatas  200  B.  C;  partly 
destroyed  by  Philip  of  Macedon  200 
B.C.;  subdued  by  the  Romans  146 
B.C. ;  walls  and  fortifications  destroyed 
by  Sulla  86  B.  C. 

Baubec**  or  HeliopoUs,  in  Asia  Bftinor; 
saoked  by  the  Moslems  748  A.  D.;  by 
Timour  Beg  1400  A.  D 

Babylon,  in  Asia;  captured  by  Tiglath- 
PUeser  1. 1 180  B.C. ;  by  Cyrus  538B.C. ; 
walls  destroyed  by  Darius  518  B.  C.; 
taken  by  Alexander  III.  331  B.  C; 
by  Seleucus  Nicator  312  B.  C.  who  de- 
stroyed Babylon  to  build  Seleucia.  Ex- 
Dlored  by  Rich,  Kerr  Porter.  Layard, 
Fraser.  Chesney,  Botta,  Loltus,  ana 
Rawlinson, 

Byaantlam*  In  ancient  Thracia  (modem 
Turkey):  captured  successively  by  the 
Medes,  Athenians,  and  Spartans;  by 
the  Romans  73  A.  D. ;  destroyed  by 
Severus  196  A.D.  It  was  refounded  324 
A.  D.  and  called  Constantinople,  .    .    . 

Carthace*  city  in  Africa;   captured  by 
Scipio  after  the  battle  of  Zama  201  B.C. 
burned   by  the  Romans   146  B.  C. 
rebuUt  as  a  Roman  colony  123  B.  C. 
captured  by  Genseric  439  A.  D.;    by 
Belisarius  533  A.  D.;    sacked  by  the 
Arabs  647  A.  D.;  destroyed  by  Hsistan 
698  A.  D 

Corinth,  in  Greece:  captured  by  the 
Dorians  1074  B.  C.;  by  the  Macedo- 
nians 338  B.  a;  by  Aratus  243  B.  C: 
Antigonus  Doson  223  B.C.;  destroyed 
by  L.  Mummius  146  B.  C;  rebuilt  by 
Julius  Ctosar  46  B.C.;  sacked  by  Alaric 
806  A.  D 
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CteslpllOB,  in  Amym;  captured  by  Tra- 
jan 116  A.  D.;  by  Sevenu  198  A.  D.; 
deetroyed  by  Omar  637  A.  p.,  .... 

Delphi,  in  Greece;  temple  burned  548 
B.  C.  and  rebuilt  by  the  Alomnonids; 

Elondered  by  the  Phociana  357  B.  C; 
y  Sulla  82  B.  C;  by  Nero  67  A.  D.; 
temple  suppressed  by  Theodosius  I.,  . 
BplMSiUt  in  Asia  Minor;  burned  by  the 
Amaaona  1141  B.  C;  rebuilt  by  the 
loniana  1045  B.  C:  captured  by 
Croesus  550  B.  C;  by  Cyrus  554  B.  C; 
destroyed  by  an  inundation  322  B.  C: 
rebuilt  300  B.  C;  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  17  A.  D.,  ..... 
HerdUaneam,  in  Italy;  its  foundation 
aaeribed  to  Hercules;  partly  ruined  by 
an  earthquake  63  A.  D.;  completely 
buried  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  79 
A.D.;  a  second  settlement  buried  by 
VeauTius  472  A.  D.  Fragments  of 
statues  were  discorered  1709  A.  D.; 

theater  discovered  1738  A.  D 

Jenualem^*  in  Palestine;  captured  by 
David  1049  B.  C;  sacked  by  the  Phi- 
bstinea  and  Arabs  887  B.  C;  by  Nebu- 
ehadneasar  586  B.  C;  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  170  B.  C^  captured  by 
Pompey  63  B.  C;  by  Herod  37  B.  C; 

destroyed  by  Titus  70  A.  D 

MempklSff  in  Ecypt;  partly  destroyed 

by  the  Persians  525  B.  C;  captured  by 

An^ochus  Epiphanes  171  B.  C;  re- 

tUned  by  Septimus  Severus  202  A.  D.; 

decayed  under  the  Arabs  in  the  Seventh 

Century,  and  Cairo  built  from  its  ruins, 

Mjtaut,  in  Greece;  destroyed  by  the 

Argives  468  B.  C;  explored  by  Dr. 

Sehiiemann,    who    discovered    tombs 

witii  uniacni*  treasTirpt  \ii  1S77  A,  D*, 

.\jD€Teti.  ID  Assyria;  ryc.iivcd  iLh  Damti 

ffotij    Xinua    21 S2    B     V.;    deslroyod 

by  Cyaiarp^i  and   Nflbouuliwaar  from 

625  to  606  B.  C.  ljiy»rd  begaa  fluplor- 

ina  the  nuas  1840  A.  D,.   -    .    .   j    .    . 

>'llinani1a,     m     Spaiu.     destroyed    by 

.Scipio  th#  YomiKPr  134  B,  V.,      .    .    . 

Falmrraf  Syria;  ouhmhted  to  Hadrian 

130  A.  D.;  dftstfoved  hy  AurclisQ  L"^?! 

A*    v.:  rettorod   by  JuiitiniHn    I,   527 

A.  D.;  «i?aiD  deatroyed  by  lbs  .^araceos 

741  A,  D,;n4inB  diicoveri^d  ItjWl  A  D.j 

tiplored  by  Wood  a&d  Dawkius  ITSI 

F*raepoll»,'in*Periia';  «^ppps^  ***l5*J* 
been  founded  by  Jemshed;  burned  by 
Alexander  III.  331  B.  C..  .    ..... 

Petra,  in  ArabU,  captured  by  the  Naba- 
thcans  in  the  Fourth  Century  B.  C;  by 
Comeliua  Palma  106  A.  D.;  fell  into 
decay  and  is  not  mentioned  after  the 
Sixth  Century  A.  D.;  ruins  discovered 
by  Burckhardt  1812  A.  D..    .    .    .    .    . 

Pompeii*  in  Italy;  date  of  its  founda- 
tion uxxknown;  said  to  have  been  con- 
quered by  the  Samnites  440  B.  C;  cap- 
iiired  by  the  Romans  360  ,B.  C;  al- 
most destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  63 
A.D.;  completely  buried  by  an  crupuon 
of  Vesuvius  79  A.  D.;  accidentally  dis- 
covered 1748  A.  D.;  excavations  oom- 
nieneed  1766  A.  D.,     ...    .    .    .    -    • 

Sactintiuiif  in  Spain;  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks;  burned 
bv  its  cituens  beforis  surrendenng  to 
Hannibal  218  B.C..  •.••%•.• 

Samaria*  in  Palestine:  captured  by 
ShSmaneser  IV.  721  B.  C.;  by  ^ex- 
ander  III.  336-332  B.C.;  destK>yed  by 
John  Hyrcanui  109  B.  C.      ...    .   . 

gardU,  in  Asia  Minor;  captured  by  the 
Cimmerians  fcbout  636  B.  C.;  by  the 
Persians  554  B.  C;  burned  by  the 
QrMks  499  B.  C;  i%  waa  rob  wit;  capn 
iSxSTby  Alexander  IlL  334  B.  C.;  by 


Fovnvm 


By  Whom 


Aihphictyons. 


Hercules. 


or 

Misraim. 


Perseus. 


Ashur. 


Solomon. 
Jemshed. 


Date 


1263  B.C. 


Greeks. 
OmrL 


About 
1913  B.  C. 


3890  B.C. 

or 
2188  B.  C. 

1431. 1313 

or 
1282  B.  C. 


About 
2245  B.  C. 


About 
1001 B.  C. 


Devtboted 


How 


About 
925B.C. 


War. 


War  and 
Deeay. 


Inundation 

and 
Earthquake. 


Vesuvius. 


War. 


War  and 
Decay. 


War. 
War. 


War. 
War. 

Deeay. 


By  Whom  Date 


Omar. 


THu8 


Aisives. 

Cyaxares  and 
Nabopolassar. 

ScipUk. 


Aurelian  and 
Si>rn«fTm- 


Alexander. 


Fire. 
War. 


Earthquake 

and 

Vesuvius. 


Qtisens. 


John  Hyrcanufl. 


637  A.  D. 


395  A.  D. 


322  B.  0. 

and 
17  A.  D. 


79  and 
472  A.  D. 


70  A.  D. 


600  to 
700  A.  D. 


468  B.  C. 


625  to 
606  B.  0. 

134B.C. 


274  to 
744  A.  D. 


331 B.  a 


After 
600  A.  D. 


79  A.  D. 
218  B.'C 

109  B.  a 
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1j08T  OFFIEHS  — Contliraed 


GrrtKB 

FomrDSD 

Destbotcd 

By  Whom 

Date 

How 

By  Whom 

Date 

SeleucuB  I.  283  B.  C;    by  Antiochus 
214  B.  C;   by  the  Romana  190  B.  C; 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  14-37  A.D. 
under  TiberiuB,  who  rebuilt  it;    cap- 
tured by  the  Turks  in  the  Eleventh 
Century:     destroyed    by    Tamerlane 
1402  A.  b 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  cities  of  Pales- 
tine; destroyed,  aooording  to  the  bibli- 
cal account,  by  fire  from  neaven  1897 
B.  C 

Sasa»  in  Persia:    mentioned  on  monu- 
ments 660  B.  C. ;  captured  by  Alexan- 
der III.  331  B.  C:   by  Antigonus  315 
B.  C;  by  the  Arabs  652  A/D.;  after 
that  it  decayed:  ruins  were  discovered 
by  Williams  and  Loftus  1853  A.  D 

720B.C. 
2717  B.C. 

Aboot 
2760  B.C. 

War  and 
Earthquake. 

Fire. 

Decay. 
War. 

War. 

.    War. 

War. 
War. 

Greeks 

and 

Tamerlane. 

499  B.  C. 

and 
1402  A.  D. 

1807  B.  C. 

After 
652  A.  D. 

Sybarls,  in  Greece;    destroyed  by  the 

Crotoniats  51  n  IX,  r    by  turninji  the 
counMi  ol  the  lljvor  Uruihu*.  ..... 

TbebeR.  or  Luxor,  in  Egypt;   floLiri?fied 
from  lftOO-S<XJ  H-  C:  captumi  bv  the 
PersianEi    525    B.    C;     d^troyefl    by 
Ptolemy  IjUhyraa  80  B.  C 

Troy,  or  Ilium,  to  Aaia  Minor;  destroyed 
by  the  UreekB  about  1184  B.  C;    Ur. 
8chlieniann     dittoovered     ruins,     1S72 
A/D.l  whichli(?coaflid  era  an  dent  Troy, 

Tyre,  in  Asia  Minor;   deatroy«d  by  Neb- 
uchttdncjiiar  ;M2  B.  C;    rebuilt:    cap- 
ture-i  by  Alexander  III.  333  B.  C;  by 
AntJisormfl  315  B.  C;  by  Antioehus  III. 
218  RC;  by  the  Cnisadera  U28  A, IK; 
bvChslid    I2fll    A,  D.;   destroyed    by 
the  Turks  1516  A,  D . 

ITell.  m  Italy;  dwtroydHJl  by  theKomans 
after  tpu  years'  siegp  3^  B.  C,    ,    .    . 

Arohsaus. 
Menes. 

Crotoniats. 

Ptolemy. 
Lathynis. 

Greeks. 

Nebuohad- 

neuar  and 

Turks. 

510  B.  C. 

i86B.C. 

1184  R  C. 

572  a  C. 

and 
1516  A.  D. 

896  A.  D. 

Liouisiana.  In  1541,  De  Soto  discovered 
the  Mississippi  and  in  1682  La  Salle  voyaged 
down  this  river  to  its  mouth,  naming  the  country 
Louisiana  and  taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  France.  In  1716,  Bienville  estab- 
lished Fort  Rosalie  in  the  Natchez  country  and 
in  1718  founded  New  Orleans.  In  1717,  the 
Mississippi  Company  was  formed  by  John  Law 
for  colomzation  purposes,  and  in  1732  resigned 
its  claim  to  the  temtory,  and  Louisiana  became 
a  royal  province.  In  1733,  the  first  settlement 
was  maae  at  Baton  Rouge.  In  1750,  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  was  begun  in  the  territory. 
In  1755,  Louisiana  received  a  large  increase  m 
population  from  the  Acadians,  who  were  driven 
trom  their  homes  in  Canada.  By  a  secret  treaty 
in  1762,  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain,  and 
in  1768  the  French  drove  the  first  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor, Don  Antonio  de  UUoa,  from  the  colony. 
In  1800,  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Napoleon  by 
Spain,  and  in  1803,  on  April  30th,  was  purchased 
from  France  by  the  United  States  for  60,000,000 
francs.  In  1806  and  1807,  Aaron  Burr's  scheme 
to  set  up  an  independent  nation  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  caused  much  disturbance  in  New  Orleans, 
and  in  1810  residents  of  eastern  Louisiana 
formed  the  Republic  of  West  Florida  in  an 
atlempt  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  Government 
there.  The  district  was  taken  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  and  made  part  of 
Louisiana  during  the  same  year  after  some 
trouble. 

In  1812,  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  a  State,  with  boundaries  as  they  are  now. 
That  same  year  the  first  steam  vessels  on  the 


pi  arrived  from  Pittsbui]^.    The  battle 
Orleans  between  the  British  and  Ameri- 


of  New  < 

cans  was  fought  January  8,  1815,  and  it  was 
the  last  battle  of  the  War  of  1812.  During  the 
period  from  1815  to  1860  there  was  contmual 
industrial  activity  and  Louisiana  soon  became 
one  of  the  leading  agricultural  States.  In  185G, 
Baton  Rouge  be^me  the  seat  of  State  govern- 
ment. On  January  26,  1861,  Louisiana  passed 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  The  first  gim  cast 
for  the  Confederate  navy  was  made  at  Gretna, 
near  New  Orleans.  Port  Hudson,  the  last  Coor 
federate  stronghold  on  the  Mississippi,  was  cap- 
tured by  General  Banks  July  8,  1863,  and  on 
May  26,  1865,  the  war  in  Louioana  was  ended 
by  the  surrender  of  General  Kirby  Smith.  From 
1865  to  1874  a  period  of  carpetbag  government 
caused  many  disturbances,  and  on  September 
14,  1874,  it  was  overthrown  and  a  representative 
government  established.  In  1884,  the  Industrial 
Cotton  Exhibition  was  opened  at  New  Orleans, 
celebrating  the  centennial  of  the  first  exporta- 
tion of  cotton  from  the  United  States.  In  1890, 
Chief  of  Police  David  C.  Hennessy,  of  New  Or- 
leans, was  killed  by  an  Italian  criminal.  In 
1891,  an  organized  band  of  citizens  kiHed  eleveii 
Italian  prisoners  in  the  parish  prison  at  New 
Orieans. 

LiUndy's  Laney  a  locality  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Here, 
July  25,  1814,  an  obstinate  and  decisive  en- 
gagement was  fought  between  an  American 
force,  numbmnf  3,000  men,  under  General 
Brown,  and  a  i>oay  of  about  2,000  British  troops 
commanded  by  General  Drummond.    The  k»8 
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of  the  AmertaiM  was  743  idm;  tbat  of  the  Brit- 
tih878meiL 

liUtBen*  a  small  town  in  the  Prassian  prov'*^ 
inee  of  Saxony,  famous  for  two  giaat  battles 
fought  m  its  Tidnity.  The  first,  a  brilliant 
victory  of  the  Swedes  in  the  Thir^  Years'  War» 
took  j^aoe  NoTenyt>er  16,  1632.  The  battle  on 
ICay  2,  1813«  was  fou^t  somewhat  farther  to 
t^  south,  at  the  village  of  Qros^oschen.  It  was 
the  first  great  oonfliot  of  the  united  Russian  and 
Prussian  army  with  the  army  of  Napoleon  in 
that  decisive  camtoaigCL  and  the  Fieneh  were 
left  in  posseesion  of  the  nekL 

Maine.    Various  but  unsuooessful  attempts 
at  cdonization  in  Mame  were  made  between 
te  years  1602  and  1620  by  both  the  French  and 
En^Juah.    In   1620,  Sir  •  Ferdinando  Qor^,  as 
heM  of  the  Plymouth  Oompany,  received  a 
patent  of  ail  the  re^on  between  40^  and  4S* 
north  Utttude.    In   consequenee    of   disputes 
afterward  inth  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  the 
eempanv  was  dissolved,  and  in  1689  Gorges 
received  a  formal  dmrtor  of  the  region  between 
the  Piflcstaqpa  and  Kennebec^  under  the  title 
of  Maine.    Intemedne  quarrels  between   the 
diffefent  settlements,  on  points  of  jurisdiction, 
caused  the  Masaaohusetts  Colony  in  1651  to  set 
op  a  claim  to  the  province  under  her  charter, 
and   parliament   sanctioned   it..    In    1677,  all 
claims  (A  other  grantees  weve  purchased.    From 
this  tune  the  history  of  the  province  was  prao^ 
tically  merged  in  that  of  Massadtusetts.    The 
final  separation  occurred  in  1820,  when  Maine 
was  admitted  to  the  Unioh,  being  the  tenth 
under  the  constitution.    In  1842,  the  boundary 
dilute  between  Blaine  and  Great  Britain  was 
settled.    The  "Maine  Liquor  Law"  was  passed 
Uk  1851.    It  was  T^ealed  in  1856  and  passed 
agun  in  1858,  bemg  made  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  1884.    lue  death  penalty  was  abol- 
ished in  1876,  restored  in  1883,  and  again  abol- 
ished in  1887.    The  growth  oi  the  wood-pulp 
and  paperHDoill  industry  began  about  1880,  and 
in  l&O  there  was  a  rapid  development  of  the 
lumber,    granite,   ice,  and  fidiery  trades.    In 
W^-SO    occurred  a   notable   contest  for  the 
governorship    between    the    Reptdblicans    and 
FusionisEts. 

Mamelukea  (mSm^a4ookz).  OriginaOy, 
male  alayee  imported  from  Circassia  into  Egypt 
by  the  rulers  of  that  oountrv'.  They  were  in- 
structed in  military  exenMs,  but  soon  exhibited 
a  spirit  of  insubordination,  assassinating  the 
Sultan,  Turan  Shah,  and,  in  1258,  appomting 
Ibe^  one  of  their  own  number,  sultan  ^f 
E^m>t.  They  vnke  at  len§^  conquered  by 
Sdim  I.,  and  Cairo,  ^letr  capital,  was  taken  by 
storm,  after  they  {governed  Egypt  263  years. 
Duriiu^  the  French  mvasion  of  higypt  by  Napo- 
leon L,  the  Mamelukes  formed  a  nne  body  of 
cavalry,  and  for  a  time  seriously  annoyed  the 
invaders,  though  many  afterwards  joined  them. 
In  1811,  Mehmiet  Ah  annihilated  their  power 
by  tre»eheroiisly  iaveigting  and  destroying  470 
oi  that  chief  ieader& 

Manila  Bay,  BatUe  of.  A  remarkable 
engagement  between  the  American  Afdatic 
squadron,  under  command  of  Commodore  Qeoi^ 
Dewey,  and  a  ^mniah  naval  f orbe,  under  eom^ 
'  of  Admiral  Mootojo,  supported  by  land 


battenes,  fou^  on  May  1,  1808.  When  it 
beearae  erident,  in  March,  1898,  that  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  was  inevit- 
able, Commodore  Dewey  began  to  mobilise  his 
vessels  in  the  harbor  of  noog  Konig  prepamtory 
to  striking  a  blow  at  the  Philippine  Isbnda  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  By  April  1st, 
he  had  gathered  there  his  flagship,  the  "CAym* 
pia,"  a  steel  protected  cruiser;  the  "Boston," 
a  partially  protected  steel  cruiser;  the  "  Raleigh," 
protected  steel  cruiser:  the  "Concord,"  steel 
gunboat;  and  the  "Petrel,"  steel  eunboat. 
Toward  tha  close  of  the  month,  the  "BaQimore," 
a  steel  protected  cruiser,  the  "  Hugh  McCuUoch," 
revenue  cutter,  and  two  newly-purchased  shipB 
loaded  with  coal  and  other  supplies,  joined  the 
fleet.  Lying  in  Manila  Bay,  one  of  uie  largest 
and  most  important  ui  the  worid,  was  a  Spanish 
squadron,  oompiisin^,  the  "Reina  Christina," 
steel  cruiser;  "CastiUa,"  wood  oruiser;  "Ve- 
laaco,"  iron  cruiser;  "Don  Antonio  de  IJlloa," 
iron  cruiser*  "Don  Juan  de  Austria,"  iron 
cruiser;  "Isla  de  Cuba,"  steel  protected  cnuser; 
"Isla  de  Luson,"  steel  protected  cruiser;^  "Gen* 
eral  Leao,"  gunboat;  "El  Cano,"  gunboat; 
"Islade  Mindanao,"  auxiliaiy  cruiser;  "Mar- 
ques del  Duero";  and  two  torpedo  boate.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  harbor  had  been  planted 
with  mines  and  torpedoes  and  sumlied  with 
numerous  searchlights,  and  that  trie  forte  on 
the  ^re  had  been  strengthened  in  anticipation 
of  an  attack. 

The  United  States  squadron  entered  the  bay 
on  the  night  of  April  dOth,  and  at  5  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  Alay  1st,  opened  fire  on  the 
Spanisn  squadron  and  the  forte.  Two  engage- 
mente  were  fought,  and  during  the  brief  interval 
the  United  Stetes  squadron  <&ew  off  to  the  east 
side  of  the  bay  to  enaUe  officers  and  men  to 
flet  their  breakfast.  The  entire  battle  lasted 
less  than  two  hours.  The  Spanish  flagshia 
"Eeina  Christina,"  was  completely  burned;  the 
"Castilla"  suffered  the  same  fate;  the  "Don 
Juan  de  Austria"  was  blown  up  by  a  shell  from 
one  of  the  United  States  vessdb;  one  or  more 
ships  were  burned;  and  the  entire  Spanish  fleet 
was  destroyed.  After  his  second  attack,  in 
which  he  destroyed  the  water  battery  at  Cavite^ 
Commodore  Dewey  anchored  off  the  city  oc 
Manila  and  sent  word  to  the  govemor^^neral 
that  if  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  city  at  the  fleets 
he  would  lay  Manila  in  ashes.  The  Spanish  loss 
was  ^t>out  2,000  officers  and  men.  The  United 
States  squadron  did  not  lose  a  ship  or  a  man. 
Two  vessels  were  damaged  in  their  upper  worker 
and  ttght  men  were  variously  injured. 

Maryland*  One  of  the  thirteen  original 
States,  it  was  named  after  the  motiier  of  dutries 
II.  The  Stete  was  settled  by  Lord  Baltimore 
in  1632,  undo*  a  grant  from  Charles  I.  Puritan 
and  Virginian  colonioB  diluted  the  authoritv 
of  the  proprietary  governors,  and  it  was  not  till 
1714,  loter  many  broils  and  considerable  blood- 
shed^ extending  over  three-quarters  of  a  oentuiv; 
that  therigl^  of  the  Calvert  family  were  finally 
settled.  In  ■•  1649,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act 
allowing  Christians  of  all  seet^  the  public  exei«- 
dse  of  their' faith.  Baltimore  was  founded  in 
1730.  The  Virginia  boimdary  was  adjusted  ia 
1668,    that  «f.  DttfaMttre.  and   Peaolyhraiua, 
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known  in  our  history  as  ''Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line,"  in  1763.  A  republican  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1776.  The  '^Maryland  Line"  was 
famous  in  the  Revohitionary  War  for  its  gal- 
lantry. The  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  1788.  In  the  War  of  1812,  Maryland  suffered 
much  from  Admiral  Cockbum's  fleet;  French- 
town,  Havre  de  Grace,  and  Frederick  were 
burned,  and  Fort  McHexiry  unsuccessfully  bom- 
barded. The  only  important  battle  fought 
within  the  State  during  the  late  Civil  War  was 
that  of  Antietam,  in  September.  1862. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line*  This  line 
was  originally  the  paraDel  of  latitude  39  degrees, 
43  minutes,  26.3  seconds  which  separates  Penn- 
sylvania from  Maryland.  It  received  its  name 
from  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two 
English  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  who 
traced  the  greater  part  of  it  between  the  years 
1763  and  1767,  though  the  last  thirty-six  miles 
were  finished  by  others.  It  was  practically  the 
dividing  line  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  m  the  East.  During  the  discusdon  in 
Congress  on  the  Missouri  Compromise,  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  Virginia,  made  free  use 
of  the  phrase,  and  thereafter  it  oecame  popular 
as  eigDiSymg  the  dividing  line  between  the  free 
and  slave  territories  throughout  the  country. 
The  boundary,  as  thus  extended  by  popular 
usage,  followed  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  west  of  that  was  the  parallel  of  36  degrees, 
30  minutes,  the  southern  ooundary  of  Miciouri, 
thou^  Missouri  itself  was  a  slave  State. 

Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  thirteen 
OTiginal  States.  Though  first  visited  by  the 
Ei^^h  under  Bartholomew  Gosnold  in  1602, 
the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  the 
Puritan  colony,  which  landed  from  the  ''May- 
flower'* at  Plymouth  in  1620.  The  expedition 
commanded  by  John  Endicott,  which  arrived 
in  1628,  acting  und^  the  auspices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Companv,  which  had  received  a 
royal  charter,  gradually  planted  settlements  at 
Charlestown,  Boston,  Watertown,  Dorchester. 
Roxbury,  Salem,  Mystic,  Saugus  (Ljmn),  ana 
other  places.  The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts 
threatened  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  but  their 
charter  was  finally  confirmed  in  1662.  King 
Philip's  War  occurred  in  1676-76,  and  put  the 
colonists  in  great  peril.  In  1684,  the  Massachu- 
setts charter  was  declared  forfeited  to  the  Crown 
tmder  Charles  II.;  but  it  was  restored  after  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary.  In  1692,  the 
colonies  of  Massachusetts  Btiy  and  Plymouth 
were  consolidated.  The  province  took  active 
part  in  the  various  French  and  Indian  wars,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  expedition  which  cap- 
tured Louisburg  in  1745.  The  Boston  Massacre  m 
1770,  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  1773,  and  the 
Port  Bill  in  1774  were  important  incidents  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution*  At  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, in  1775,  Massachusetts  nutde  the  final 
rsal  to  arms.  At  this  time  the  population  of 
province  was  352,000.  The  State  Constitu- 
tion, still  essentially  the  organic  law,  was  formed 
in  1780,  and  the  Federal  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied in  1788.  The  total  expenditures  of  the 
StaAe  on  aooount  of  the  late  Civil  War  amounted 
U  $80,162,200, 
.  Meektoabttrg  ]>eelaratlcMi«   Thisdfto- 


laration  was  adopted,  it  is  said,  in  May,  1775,  at 
a  midnight  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
militia  cl  Meddenburg  County,  North  Carolina. 
It  declares  that  the  people  of  that  county  are 
free  and  independent  of  the  British  Crown,  ami 
not  only  is  its  g^eral  tenor  that  of  the  Declank- 
tion  of  Independence,  but  many  phrases  are 
word  for  word  as  they  Bppeai  in  that  document. 
The  minutes  of  the  minnight  meeting  are  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1800.  Whether 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  followed  the 
words  of  the  Mecklmiburff  Declaration  or  whether 
the  latter,  having  probably  been  replaced  from 
memory,  was  tinctured  with  the  former,  is  a 
disputed  question. 

Mexico*  The  history  of  ancient  Mexico 
exhibits  two  distinct  and  widely  different  peri- 
ods —  that  of  the  Toltecs  and  that  of  the  Aztecs. 
The  EishUi  Centunr  is  the  traditional  date  when 
the  ToHecs  are  related  to  have  come  from  the 
NorUi.  Their  capital  was  established  at  Tula, 
north  of  the  Mexican  Valley.  Their  laws  ana 
usages  stamp  them  as  a  people  of  mild  and 
peaceful  instmcts,  industrious,  active,  and  enter- 
prising. It  is  related  that  a  severe  famine  and 
pestilence  all  but  destroyed  the  Tolteo  people  in 
the  Eleventh  Century,  and  near  the  end  oi  the 
next  century,  a  fresh  migration  brought,  among 
other  kindred  nations,  the  Aztecs  into  the  land. 
Within  two  centuries  and  a  half  this  last  people 
had  become  predominant.  But  their  rule  was 
in  a  great  de^^,  a  reversion  to  savagery. 

The  Aztecs  founded,  about  1325,  the  city  of 
Tenochtitlan,  or  Mexico;  a  hundred  yean  later 
they  had  extended  their  sway  beyond  their 
plateau  valley,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards, their  empire  was  found  to  stretch  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Their  government  was  an 
elective  empire,  the  deceased  prince  being 
usuaUy  succeeded  by  a  brother  or  nephew,  who 
must  be  a  tried  warrior;  but  sometimes  the 
successor  was  chosen  from  among  the  powerful 
I  nobles.  The  monareh  wielded  despotic  power, 
save  in  the  case  of  his  great  feudal  vassals; 
these  exereised  a  very  similar  authority  over 
the  peasant  class,  below  whom,  again,  were  the 
slaves.  The  Mexicans  apparently  believed  in 
one  supreme  invisible  creator  of  all  thing?,  the 
ruler  of  the  universe;  but  the  popular  faith  was 
pol3rthei8tic.  At  the  head  of  tl^  Aztec  pantheon 
was  the  frightful  Huitzilopochtli,  the  Mexican 
Mars.  The  victims  were  borne  to  the  summit 
of  the  [^;reat  pyramidal  temples,  where  the 
priests,  m  si^t  of  assembleci  crowds^  bound 
them  to  the  sacrificial  stone,  and,  slashmg  open 
the  breast,  tore  from  it  the  bleeding  heart  and 
held  it  up  before  the  image  of  the  god. 

Cortez  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1519.  B^ore 
his  energy,  and  the  superior  civilisation  of  his 
followers,  the  power  of  the  native  emfure  crum- 
ble away.  In  1540  Mexico  was  united  with 
other  American  territories  —  at  one  time  all  the 
country  from  Panama  to  Vancouver's  Island  — 
under  the  name. of  New  Spain,  and  governed 
by  vicerojrs  appointed  by  ^e  motlier  country. 
The  intolerant  spirit  of  thi  Catholie  olevgy  led 
to  the  suppression  of  almost  eretv  trace  of  the 
ancient  Aztec  nationality  and  civilisation,  while 
the  comaiierciid  syeltem  crippled  the  jresouroes  of 
tha;cdony;  for  aU  foreign  teade  with  at^r  coua^ 
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tQT  other  thAD  Spain  wbs  prohflnted  on  pam  cf 
dnih.  Mezioo  raidced  nnt  anuHi^  all  tbe 
Spanish  oolonies  m  remrd  to  population,  mate- 
nal  riches,  and  natural  products.  In  1810  the 
d^oontent  broke  into  open  rebellion,  and  a 
gnedlla  warfare  was  kept  up  until,  in  1821,  the 
eaintal  was  sunendered  bv  (yDonoju,  the  last 
of  the  viceroys.  In  the  f oik>wing  jrear,  Qeneral 
Itnrbide,  ^dM>,  in  1821,  had  issued  the  plan  de 
feoala,  providing  for  the  independence  of  Mexico 
imder  a  prince  m  the  reiming  houses,  had  him- 
self proclaimed  emperor;  out  the  guerilla  leader 
Qoenero,  his  former  ally,  and  General  Santa 
Ana  raised  the  repid>lican  standard,  and  in 
1823  he  was  banished  to  Italv  with  a  pension. 
Returning  the  following  year  he  was  taken  and 
shot,  and  the  federal  republic  of  Mexico  was 
finally  estaUished. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  after  this  the 
history  of  Mexico  is  a  record  of  disorder  and 
dvil  war.    In  1836  Texas  secured  its  independ- 
ence, recognized  by  Mexico  in  1845.    In  that 
year  Texas  was  incorporated  with  the  United 
States;  but  its  western  boundary  was  not  settled, 
and  war  ensued  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.    From  the  fall  of  Santa  Ana  in  1855, 
down  to  1867,  great  confusion  prevailed.    In 
April,  1862,  Emperor  Napoleon  formaUv  de- 
clared war  against   Mexico:   but  the   French 
finally  had  to  withdraw  in  lb67,  largely  because 
of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  Maximilian, 
who  had  become  Emperor  of  Mexico  under  French 
siq>port,  was  executed  in  the  same  year,  and 
Juares  returned  to  power.    On  his  death  in 
1872,  the  chief  justice,  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  assumed 
the  presidency,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  in 
1877  by  Greneral  l^orfirio  Diaz,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  Mexican  soldiers  and  administrators. 

In  1910^  a  rebellion  was  started  under  Madero, 
but  Dias  immediately  took  stei»  to  suppress  it. 
In  1911  Diaz  was  forced  to  remgn;  Francisco  I. 
Madero  was  made  luresidcot.  In  1912  Felix 
Diaz  led  an  insurrection  against  Madero,  who 
was  assassinated  February  24,  1913.  Huerta 
became  acting  president.  A  revolt  against  the 
Hoola  government  by  the  Gonstituticmalists, 
followers  of  Madero,  rented  in  the  appointm^t 
of  Cairaaza  as  their  commander-in^^hia .  Insur- 
rections prevailed.  The  United  States  declined 
to  recognize  Huerta. 

On  April  9,  1914,  a  party  of  American  blue- 
Jackets  landed  at  Tampico  for  gasoline.  They 
were  arrested  by  Mexican  troops,  but  released 
with  an  apcdogy .  Rear-admiral  Mayo  demanded 
a  sahite  to  the  American  flag  which  was  refused. 
The\United  States  navy  was  ordered  to  Tampico 
to  enforce  the  demand.  1,000  marines  were 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz.  On  April  21  the  customs 
house  was  seized  by  order  m  President  Wilson. 
3,000  additional  troops  took  the  city  on  April  22. 
On  May  20,  delegates  of  the  eo-called  A-B-0 
powers— Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile— ^net  at  Niag- 
ara Falls.  Canada,  to  arrange  neaeeful  settlement 
of  trouble  between  United  States  and  Mraco. 
The  conference  ended  July  1  without  positive 
mutte. 

Huerta  resigned  in  July,  iai5,  and  left  the 
ooontry;  Carbaial  beiBame  provisional  president. 
Tlie  OonstitutionalistB  under  Catranza  occupied 
Mexioo  Gity  in  August;  VlUa,  kading  general  of 


the  Constitutionalists,  arose  against  Carransa, 
now  provisional  president,  but  was  defeated. 
In  October,  1915,  Carranza  was  formally  recog- 
nized as  dnef  executive  by  the  United  States  and 
other  governments,  and,  in  1917^  was  elected 
president  of  Mexico  by  a  great  mftjority. 

Miohigan*  The  name  is  derived  from 
Indian  words,  meaning  ''a  weir  of  fish."  Though 
visited  as  early  as  1610  by  French  missionaries 
and  fur-traders,  the  first  European  settlement 
was  made  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  by  Father  Mar- 

auette  in  1668.  Fort  Michilimackinac,  now 
[acldnaw,  was  established  three  years  later. 
In  1701  Antoine  Cadillac  founded  Detroit.  With 
other  French  possessions  it  came  into  the  owner- 
ship of  Ei^land  in  1763.  Michigan  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  in  1796,  when 
it  ^PBS  included  in  the  government  of  the  North- 
west Territory.  The  Territory  of  MicMgan  was 
(onned  in  1805.  In  1837  Michigan  was  admitted 
as  a  state.  In  1916  Prohibition  was  adopted  by 
constitutional  amendment.  In  1918  fuU  suffrage 
was  BTanted  to  women. 

Minnesota.  The  name  is  derived  from 
an  Indian  word,  signifying  ''cloudy  water." 
Hennepin  and  I^  Salle  visited  the  regicm  as 
early  as  1680.  Extended  explorations  were  made 
by  John  Citfver  in  1766  and  by  Lieut.  Pike  in 
1805,  after  which  explorers  and  settlers  followed 
in  considerable  numbers.  Fort  Snelling,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota  River,  was  built  and 
occupied  in  1821.  In  1837  liunbering  induskies 
began  to  attract  immigration.  The  Territory 
established  in  1849  embraced  about  twice  the 
limits  of  the  present  State,  the  western  limit 
extending  to  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth 
rivers,  ui  1851,  the  Sioux  ceded  all  thdr  lands 
west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Big  Sioux  River. 
The  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  May  11, 
1858.  The  portion  of  the  State  lying  west  of 
the  Missismppi  originally  belonged  to  the  Louis- 
iana Purehase,  and  the  eastern  portion  was  a 
part  oi  what  was  known  as  the  "Northwest 
Territory."  It  was  the  scene  of  the  Sioux  War 
and  massacre  in  1862-63. 

Mississippi*  This  region  was  first  trav- 
ersed bv  De  Soto  in  1542,  and  in  1682  La  Salle 
descended  the  Mississippi  (the  name  derived 
from  Indian  words  meaning  ''great  water'')* 
took  formal  possession,  and  called  the  adjacent 
coimtry  Louisiana.  Iberville  built  a  fort  on  the 
Bay  of  Biloxi  in  1699^  and  in  1716  Fort  Rosalie 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  Natchez.  After  the 
cessicm  of  the  east  porticA  of  Louisiana  (ioclud- 
ing  what  is  now  Mississippi)  to  Great  Britain* 
in  1763,  and  until  the  Revolutionaiy  War,  immi- 
gration proceeded  very  slowly.  The  Territory 
ol  Mississippi  was  organized  m  1798.  In  1804 
the  boundaiies  were  enlarged,  and  Mississippi 
was  made  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  present 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  north  of  the 
31st  parallel.  The  remon  south  of  that  line 
between  the  Pead  and  Perdido  rivers  was  added 
in  1812,  though  claimed  by  Spain.  Alabama 
was  organized  as  a  Territorv  in  1817,  and 
MississipiH  was  admitted  as  a  States:  The  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  passed  January  9^  186L 
The  principal  events  within  the  State  during 
the  war  of  1861-65  were  the  battles  of  luka  ana 
Ccointh  and  thid  siege  of  Viokdmrg,  which  sui^ 
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lendflied  dn  Juiy  4,  1868.  The  State  was  foioi^ 
idly  readmitted  to  the  Unioii  in  1870.  Oo  Jan* 
uairy.2Q,  1903,  the  Ya^oo  Canal  was  opened, 
Testormg  to  Vicksburg  the  water  front  it  lost 
during  1876,  when  the  Federal  Government 
attempted  to  4red^  a  oanal,  tapping  the  Yaioo 
Birer,  A  Prohibition  statute  waa  enacted  in 
1098  which  took  efifect  in  1900. 

Missouri*  Tlie  name  of  the  State  signifies 
''big  muddy.''  The  settlement  and  progress  oi 
Mi^uri  were  at  first  slower  than  in  the  lower 
portions  of  French  Louisiana.  Its  oldest  town, 
Ste.  Genevieve,  waa  founded  in  1755.  In  1768, 
France  ceded  to  Spain  the  portion  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  En^and  the  section  east  of 
the  river.  Numbers  cj  French  Canadians  had 
settled  along  the  whole  line  of  the  river,  and  an 
active  trade  had  been  carried  on  between  uplper 
and  lower  Louisiana.  With  liberal  grants  of  lands 
to  colonists,  immigrants  flocked  hither  from 
Spain.  In  1775,  St.  Loui^,  cnri^aally  a  depot 
of  the  fur-trade,  contained  800  inhabitaDts« 
while  Ste.  Genevieve  had  only  460,  Spain  sided 
with  the  eolomsts  daring  the  Revolution,  and 
her  arms  were  successful  m  lower  Louisiana  and 
Florida.  In  1780,  however,  Bi.  Louis  was  at- 
tack^ by  a  force  of  Englirii  ^and  Indians  from 
Michilimackinac,  and  was  teheved  only  by  the 
arrival  d  Genraul  Clarke  from:  Easkaakia  with 
American  assistance.  With  the  ntrooesBton  of 
Louisiana  to  France  in  1800,  and  its  subsequent 
«Ede  to  the  United  States  by  Napoleon  three 
trears  later,  its  political  ownership  became  fixed; 
Mksouri  was  included  m  ike  Temtory  of  Louis^ 
iana^  which  had  been  set  off  in  1805,  with  St. 
Louis  as  the  seat  of  territorial  government. 
In  1812,  with  the  admission  of  the  present  State 
of  Louisiana  into  die  Union,  the  name  of  the 
Territory  was  changed  to  Minouri.  WUh  rapid 
immigration  the  population  had  swelled  in  1817 
to  60^000.  In  1820,  by  the  celebrated  compro- 
mise) Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
slav^<^ding  State,  on  condition  that  slavery 
should  never  exist  north  of  latitude  36?  30^;  in 
landbs  farther  west,  out  of  which  new  States 
^ould  be  formed.  Dming  the  late  Civil  War 
repeated  efforts  were  made  to  force  secession  on 
Missouri,  but  unsueceorfully.  Though  no  great 
battles  were  fought  within  the  State  limits,  it 
was  the  ^Id  of  active  military  operations  and, 
in  many  sections,  of  bloody  guerilla-fis^ting* 
Hie  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  on  August  10, 
1861,  where  General  '■  hyoiiy  the  Fedend  com* 
mander,  was  kitied,  aM  the  capture  of  Lexing- 
ton by  the  Confederate  ^eral.  Steeling  Price, 
on  September  i20>  1861,  were  "the  most  important 
events  of  the  first  3^ear  of  the  ooi:^iet.  Several 
times  Gene]^  Price  held  more  than  hdf  the 
State  in  his  hands,  and  it  waarnot  tUl  1864  that 
the  Confederates  w«^  finally  expelled.  In  June, 
1865^  a  new  constitution  was  ratifiied  by  the 
people.  The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  adojited  by  the  legislature 
im  1860.  Missouri  was  the  Seventh  State 
admitted  under  the  Federal  Cooatieution. 

Montana.  In  1743,  Chevmlier  de  la  Veret^ 
drye,  with  a  party  of  Fn^sdi  Caaadiaos,  entered 
Montana  and  discovered  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  made  no  attempt  at  eettlemeht.  The  eoun- 
tiy  came  tetp  the  poeseanon  of  the  United  Stattea 


by  the  Louisiana  Pnndiaae  of  IfiOS.  In  1804 
and  1806,  Lewis  and  Clark  made  expiring  expe^ 
difiiMiH  li^  the  Missoiui  *T»d  across  the  mcHmtams 
to  the  PacMc,  crossing  Montana,  twiee.  Alex- 
ander Henry,  in  1808,  led  a  party  of  fuMoradflZB 
kito  the  YeUowstone  coimtry,  and  in  1806-1816^ 
John  Colter,  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition> 
engaaed  in  hunting  and  tipping  in  the  territory. 
Fort  Union,  the  first  permanentiort  in  Montana, 
was  built  in  1820  by  Kenneth.  Maekenzie,  and 
in  1882  the  first  steamer  asc^ed  the  Missouri 
into  Montana.  Fort  Benton  was  built  in  1846 
by  Alexander  Ci^ertaon.  In  1853-54,  Mon- 
tana was  explored  by  a  scientific  and  military^ 
expedition  sent  out  by  Governor  Isaac  J.  Stevens^ 
0f  Washii^n  Territory.  The  Gold  Cieek 
mines  wore,  discovered  in  1862,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  development  of  the  mines  of  Beaver* 
head  Valley  and  Bighole  River  began.  In  1864. 
Montana  was  oilsaniied  as  a  Territory  ana 
Helena  and  Butte  City  were  foimded*  Ftam 
1864  t6  1879  there  was  war  with  the  Sioux, 
Black£eet,  and  Cheyepnes.  In.  1874,  Helena  was 
made  territorial  capital,  llie  battle  of  Little 
Big  Horn,  when  Geliend  Custer  and  his  men 
were  massacred,  occurred  in  1876.  In  1881 » the 
first  railroad  reached  Helena,  and  in  1883  the 
second  was  completed.  In:  1889,  Montana  was 
admitted  as  a  ^te.  The  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity was  opened  at  Missoida  in  1896.  Mon- 
tana granted  sufiFrage  to  women  in  1914  and 
adopt^  oonstitutioi^  Prohibition  in  1916. 

Kebraska*  The  name  first  ^plied  to  the 
river  is  of  Indiao  origin,  and  signifies  ''Shallot 
Water."  When  OTiginaUy  organised  as  a  Ter^ 
ritory  in  1854,  it  extended  fiom  latitude  40^ 
north  to  the  northern  national  boundary  and 
west  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
T-oritory  of  Colorado  was  set  off  from  this  on 
February  28,  1861,  and  thiU}  of  Dakota  a  fe# 
months  later.  At  the  same  time  Nebraska  re^ 
reived  from  Utah  and  Washington  Territories  a 
tract  of  15,378  square  miles,  Ijnng  on  the  Bouth«- 
west  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  whieh|  bow- 
everj  was  t£Jcen  from  her  with  an  additional 
portion  in  1863^  to  form  the  Territory  of  Idaha 
Kebraska  was  thus  cut  down  to  its  present 
limits.  Measures  to  form  a  State  soYoximeBt 
were  made  in  1860  and  m  1864,  but  the  first  was 
defeated  by  the  popular  vote,  and  the  eeoond 
(bang  an  eniU>fing  act  of  Congress)  was  not 
acted  on.  llie  Civil  War  and  Indian  hoetSitief 
bhetdoed  the  growth  of  the  T^ritofcy  during  1861- 
65^  In  1866,  a  constitution  was  framed  and 
ratified  by  popular  vote,  and  in  1867  Nebraska 
was  adinitted  as  a  State.  Constitutbnal  Prohi- 
bition was  adopted  in  1916. 

Nevada.  The  region  within  the  ^mita  of 
Nevada  forms  part  of  the  Mexican  cession  of 
1848.  It  was  <»-ganised  by  act  of  Congress  as  a 
Territory  in  1861,  from  a  portion  of  Utah»  and 
embraced  the  region  bounded  north  by  the  pres*> 
ent  boundary  of  the  State,  east  by  the  116th 
meridian,  south  by  the  37th  parallel,  ahd  west 
by  Gahfomia.  A  portion  of  Oaltfomia  which 
had  been  included  the  latter-named  State  rfr 
fused  to  transfer,  and  by  an  additional  act  of 
Congress,  in  1861,  a  further  portion  of  Utah 
was  added,  extending  the  east  boundary  the 
distance   of    one   degree.    Nevada   became   A 
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State  October  31, 1864.  In  1866^  a  third  portum 
of  Utah  waa  added,  esctendiiM;  tiie  east  boundary 
to  the  114th  meridian,  and  at  the  same  time 
^e  Dortion  of  the  State  South  of  the  37th 
paraUel  'was  added  from  Arizona. .  The  earliest 
aetUements  were  made  by  the  Mormons  in  1S48. 
GoM  was  discovered  in  1849;  but  the  rapid 
adyanee  in  population  dates  from  the  disoovory 
of  silver  in  1859.  Among  the  earhest  discoveiv 
ies  was  that  of  the  wond-renowned  Comstoek 
bde.  In  1906-07  rich  discoveries  of  gold  were 
made  at  Goldfiekl  and  other  points.  The  State 
was  the  twenty-fifth  admitted  under  the  Consti- 
tution.   Suffrage  was  granted  to  women  in  1914. 

New  Hampshire.  One  of  the  thirteen 
oridbpial  States.  Tlie  first  settlements  were  made 
wi^n  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire  at  Dover 
and  Portsmouth  in  1623.  The  district  was 
annexed  to  Ma^uichusetts  in  1641,  became  a 
royal  province  in  1679,  and  was  again  aimexed 
to  Ma»achusetts  in  1689.  It  became  a  separate 
province  in  1741  and  remained  so  till  the  Kevo- 
mtion.  Indian  atrocities  were  frequent  till  the 
English  conquered  Canada.  It  was  supposed 
till  1764  that  the  present  State  of  Vermont  was 
included  in  the  province.  The  territory,  how- 
ever,  was  claimed  b^  New  York;  the  contro- 
versy lasted  till  the  independence  of  Vermont 
was  acknowledged  in  1790.  Ii^  1776,  New  Hamp- 
Bhire  declared  its  independence  and  established 
a  tempcMrary  government  of  its  own.  It  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War^  and 
the  battle  of  Bennington  was  f  oudit  within  its 
limits.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  ratified  in  1788.  Ihiring  the  Civil  War 
New  Hampshire  furnished  34,606  men  to  the 
Union  cause. 

New  Jersey.  The  State  c^  New  Jersev, 
one  of  the  thirteen  originid  States,  was  originally 
a  part  of  New  York,  and  was  first  settled  about 
1617  by  the  J>utch.  A  patent  granted  by 
Qiaries  II.  of  Englandi  to  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Y<nk,  in  1664,  gave  the  latter  a  claim  on  all 
the  counUy  between  the  Delaware  and  Con- 
necticut rivers.  An  expedition  under  Colonel 
NieoUs  conquered  the  whole  territory.  The 
portion  of  the  province  no^f  named  New  Jersey 
recetyed  its  name  from  Sir  George  Carteret,  to 
whom  the  Duke  of  York  had  sold  his  claim,  in 
memocy  of  the  Isl^md  of  Jersey  of  which  the 
former  had  bc^  governor.  A  constitution  waa 
fonned  for  it  in  1665  as  a  s^uurate  colony.  In 
1776,  a  State  ccmstitution  was  formed,  and  dur- 
ing the  Ee^Folution  the  battles  of  Trenton, 
Pnnceton,  Millstone,  Red  Bank,  and  Moimiouth 
were  fought  within  the  Stf^te  liWts.  .  The  Eed- 
eral  Constitution 'was  ratified  l>ecemb€T  18, 1787, 
the  Stale  capital  established  at  Trenton  in  1790, 
and  iht  pttaent  constitution  August  12^  1844. 
Tlie  6ta4e  furnished  79,511  fuUy  equ^ped  troop» 
to  the  Umon  anmy  and  navy  during  the  Civil 
War. 

New  Mexico^  The  eariiest  explorers  of 
New  Mexico  were  S^Mmiards  who  long  held 
possession  of  the  region.  Though  one  of  the 
most  recent^  settled  portions  of  the  Union,  it 
waa  among  the  eariiest  to  be  occupied  by  the 
white  inan,  and  Santa.  F6,  originally  an  Indian 
pueblo,  elamia  the  title  of  the  oddest  town  in  the 


country.  When  the  l^aniards  first  visited  this- 
region,  th^  found  a  people  living  in  communitiee 
with  substantial  dwellmgs,  and.  maritmg  the 
decay  of  a  civilization  which  had  fiouris^d  in. 
previous  oentmdes*  In  1822  the  people  oi  New 
Mexico,  together  with  other  inhabitaQts  of 
Mexico,  of  which  it  th^  formed  a  part,  threw  of! 
the  Spanish  yoke.  In  1846  United  States  troops 
under  Gen.  Stephen  Kearney  occupied  New 
Mexico,  which  was  surrendered  by  Mexico  in  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848.  It  then 
included  the  greater  part  of  the  present  Arizona 
and  part  of  Nevada  and  of  Colorado.  The; 
territorial  government  was  organised  in  1850 
and  inaugurated  in  1851.  In  1853  a  large  strip 
was  add^  by  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  ^jizona 
was  set  ofif  in  1863.  and  in  1867  a 'section  was 
annexed  to  Colorado.  New  Mexico  became  a 
state  on  January  6,  1912,  the  47th  State  to  be 
admitted  to  the  XJmon. 

New  York.  The  Bay  of  New  York  and 
the  river  emptying  into  it  were  «q>bred  by 
Hendrik  Hudson,  a  navigator  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  m 
September,  1609.  In  1614,  the  Dutch  made 
seUlements  on. Manhattan  Idand,  and  the  name 
New  Netherland  was  extended  to  all  the  unoon- 
quo^  regions  Ijring  between  Virginia  and  Ca|i- 
ada.  Seven  years  later  the  Dutdi  West  India 
Company  was  incorporated  and  took  possession* 
In  1623,  settlements  were  made  at  Albany  and 
on  Long  Island,  and  in  1626,  Peter  Minmt,  the 
Director^eneral,  bought  Manhattan  Island  of 
the  Indians.  In  1629,  the  company  passed  the 
act  under  which  the  manorial  monopolies  in 
land  were  established.  In  sfxte  of  Inoian  wars 
the  colony  grew  so  fast  that  it  came  in  collision 
with  the  English  on  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware  River.  The  ctaims 
made  by  the  English  to  New  Netherland  on  the ' 
score  ol  Cabot's  prior  discovery  were  finally 
enforced  hi  the  charter  granted  by  Chiurles  IL* 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  armed  expedition 
of  Colonel  Nicdls  in  1664*  The  Dutch  under 
Governor  StuyveSant  surrendered,  and  New 
Netheriandl>eGBane  New  York,  though  the  Dutch 
reconquered  and  held  the  province  for  a  short 
period,  before  Englbh  rule  became  permanent. 
The  tyranny  exercised  over  the  province  by 
Francis  Nicholson,  the  lieutenant  of  Andros. 
who  had  be^i  appointed  to  be  governor,  caused 
the  revolt  in  1689  headed  by  Jacob  Leisler, 
which  was  at  first  successful,  though  Leisler  was 
two  years  later  executed  for  treason.  In  1687 
be^pn  the  series  of  Fkench  and  Indian  wars  in 
which  the  New  York  colonists  bore  so  important 
a  part.  The  first  of  these  closed  in  1697,  with 
the  Peace  of  Rsrswick.  The  second,  or  Queen 
Anne's  War,  lasted  from  1702  to  1713.  The 
most  impitftant  act  in  this  lone. conflict  between 
the  French  and  Engdish  for  the  sovereignty  of 
North  America,  and  the  end  of  the  historie 
drama,  began  in  1754.  The  contest  lasted  with 
varying  fortunes  until  the  French  were  finally* 
driven  from  theor  line  of  fortrcases  on  the  lake 
and  the  war  waa  ended  by  General  Wolfe's  enie- 
dition,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of^  Quebec 
and  the  final  overthrow  of  French  power  in 
Canada  in  1759.  Tlie  provinoe  Of  New  York 
entered  zealoualiy  into  tba  BelM^tioiiaisr  eaii8% 
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though  it  contained  a  large  loyalist  faction. 
Many  of  the  most  important  militanr  operadonB 
were  conducted  within  its  limits.  Tne  two  lead- 
ing battles  fought  were  that  of  Lon^  Island  on 
August  27,  1776,  whereby  the  British  secured 
New  York  City  and  held  it  till  the  end  of  the 
war;  and  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  on  October  17. 
1777,  which  occasioned  the  siurrender  of  General 
Burgoyne's  army.  On  November  25,  1783, 
New  York  was  evacuated  by  the  British.  In 
1790,  the  conflicting  claims  of  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire  were  settled  bv  the  erection  of 
the  disputed  territory  into  the  State  of  Vermont. 
In  1797,  Albany  was  made  the  cajMtal  of  the 
State,  and  slavery  was  abolished  in  1817.  Dur- 
ing the  Wai;  of  1812  the  most  notable  incid^its 
within  New  York  State  were  the  battle  of  Lundy's 
Lane,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  fought  bv  General 
Winfield  Scott,  and  Commodore  McDonough's 
naval  defeat  of  the  British  on  Lake  Champlain, 
both  in  1813.  The  Erie  Canal,  originally  pro- 
jected in  1800,  was,  through  DeWitt  Clinton's 
influence,  completed  in  1825.  During  the  Civil 
War,  the  State  furnished  455,568  Umon  troops. 
In  1917  by  a  majority  vote  of  102,358  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  was  adopted  granting  full 
suffrage  to  women. 

Normandy*  An  ancient  northwest  prov- 
ince of  France,  extending  along  the  English 
channel,  from  a  point  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme  to  the  bay  of  Cancale,  now  divided  into 
the  departments  of  Seine-Inf^rieure,  Eure,  Cal- 
vados. Ome,  and  La  Manche.  The  RxHnans  in- 
eluded  the  territory  in  Gallia  Lugdunenais 
Secimda.  It  received  the  name  of-  Normandy 
from  tne  Northmen,  who  occupied  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Tenth  Century.  In  912,  Charles 
the  Simple  gave  his  sanction  to  their  conquests, 
and  RoDo,  their  chief,  received  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Normandy.  The  sixth  successor  of  Rollo, 
William,  became  in  1066  the  conqueror  and  first 
Norman  king  of  En^and.  On  his  death  (1087) 
England  and  Normandy  were  separated,  the 
latter  reverting  to  Robert  CoUrteneuse,  while 
William  Ruf us  seized  upon  the  former.  Henry  I. 
ruled  over  both,  but  his  dau^ter  Matilda  was 
only  Duchess  of  Normandy.  Her  son,  Henry  II., 
accomplished  another  reunion.  Fnmi  Kmg  John 
Normandy  was  wrested  bv  Philip  Augustus  of 
France:  but  it  was  twice  held  by  the  Endish,  first 
under  Edward  III.,  and  a  second  time,  m»n  1417 
to  1450,  under  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  Charies 
VII.  of  France  made  it  an  integral  portion  of  his 
kin^om. 

ifforth  Carolina.  In  1663  eight  noble- 
men received  from  Charles  II.  the  patent  of  the 
province  of  Carolina,  but  a  few  years  prior  to  this 
settieknents  had  been  made  by  Dissenters  from 
Virginia  and  from  New  England,  .^bemarie,^ 
the  name  given  to  the  portion  now  North 
Carolina,  was  rapidly  augmented  by  settlers 
from  Virginia,  New  England,  and  Bennuda.  la 
1729,  Carolina  became  a  ro3ral  government,  all 
but  one  ci  the  proprietors  having  sold  out  to  the 
Crown,  and  North  and  South  Carolina  wei« 
formally  declared  distindt  provmces.  In  1765, 
North  Carolina  received  laige  aCceenons  in 
parties  ai  Irish  Piresbsrterians,  Scotch  High- 
landers, and  Moravians.  In  1769,  the  Pktydncial 
Awembly  declared  against  the  right  of  t>aTfttinn 


without  lepiesentatioii,  and  in  1774  lepreseo- 
tatives  were  sent  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, which  adopted  the  declaration  of  colonial 
rights.  In  the  revolution  North  Carolina  was 
a  leader  and  its  territory  was  a  scene  of  some 
important  campaigns.  In  1776,  it  united  with 
the  other  colonies  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  a  State  constitution  was  formed 
the  same  year.  Aside  from  oartisan  warfare, 
the  only  battle  fought  in  the  State  was  that  of 
Guilford  Court  House  in  1781,  between  Generals 
Greene  and  Comwallis.  The  State  seceded  from 
the  Union  May  21,  1861,  and  the  military 
operations  which  foUowed  were  notable.  The 
most  important  were  the  capture  d  Fort 
Hatteras  m  1861,  of  Roanoke  island  and  Fort 
Macon  in  1862,  and  of  Fort  Fisher  in  1865.  The 
State  ratified  the  14th  Amendment  in  1868.  and 
the  15th  Amendment  in  1869.  Statutor^r  Prohi- 
bition was  adopted  by  a  referendum  vote  in  1908. 

North  Dakota.  The  Territory  of  North 
Dakota,  of  which  North  and  South  Dakota 
were  formed,  originally  constituted  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota,  which  was  organized  in 
1849  from  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of 
1803.  In  1854  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  was 
formed,  comprising  then  the  present  State  of 
Nebraska  and  all  of  Dakota.  On  March  2,  1861» 
the  T^ritory  of  Dakota  was  organized,  com- 
prising then  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming. The  first  permanent  settlements  l^  whites 
were  made  in  1859  in  Clay,  Union,,  and  Yankton 
counties.  On  November  2,  1889,  the  Territory 
was  divided  and  the  States  of  North  and  South 
Dakota  formed  and  admitted  to  the  Union  at 
the  same  time.  The  history  of  the  settlement 
and  growth  of  the  countrv  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  territories  of  which  it  originally  formed  a 
part.  Constitutional  Prohibition  adopted  in  1889. 

North  Germaii  Confederatton,  The, 
was  formed  after  the  famous  ''Seven  Weeks' 
War"  and  tiie  "Peace  of  Prague,"  when  Austria 
was  entirely  excluded  from  Germany.  The 
confederation  included  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Nassau  and  Frankfort  {all  incorporated  with 
Pnisaa),  and  the  states  north  of  the  Main  united 
to  Prussia  in  a  bun^.  Strictly  speakinff,  there- 
fore, the  confederation  was  Prussia  and  the  states 
north  of  the  Main.  In  1870,  during  the  Franco- 
German  War,  the  "North  German  Confedera- 
tion," beine  joined  by  Bavaria,  WUrtten^Mrg, 
Baden,  and  Hesse -Darmstadt,  became  t& 
"German  Confederation,"  and  two  months 
afterwards  (January  18,  1871),  the  King  of 
Prusffla  had  the  title  of  "German  Emperor" 
given  him. 

Northmen*  A  name  applied  to  the  andent 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  or  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  but  more  generally  restricted  td 
those  searovers,  called  Dhanes  by  the  Saxons, 
who  sailed  on  piratical  expeditions  to  all  parts 
of  the  European  seas,  made  their  first  appear- 
ance on  the  coast  of  England  in  787,  and  from 
the  year  832  repeated  theii  ittTasien  aiinost 
every  3reaf ,  till  tney  became  masters  of  all  the 
country  under  their  King  Canute,  and  reigned 
in  En^and  during  the  next  fifty  years*  <KMra 
to  104^,  when  the  Saxon  Dynastv  wae  restorad 
in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  885, 
they  laid  siege  to  Paris,  but  were  at  lettckh 
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bought  off  by  Charles  the  Tat,  RoUo^  one  of 
the  most  renowned  of  the  Norman  cmeftains, 
after  ravaging  FHesland  and  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Scheldt,  accepted  the  hand  of 
a  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  and  received 
with  her,  under  the  tie  of  vassalage,  i>088e68ion 
of  all  the  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  from 
the  Epte  and  Eure  to  the  sea,  which  then  went 
by  the  name  of  Normandy.  They  rapidly 
adopted  the  more  civilized  form  of  life  that  pre- 
vaifed  in  the  Prankish  Kingdom  —  its  religion, 
language,  and  manners  —  but  inspired  every- 
thing they  borrowed  with  their  own  vitality* 
Their  conquest  of  England,  in  1066,  gave  that 
country  an  energetic  race  of  kings  and  nobles 
on  the  whole  well-fitted  to  rule  a  brave,  sturdy, 
but  somewhat  torpid  people  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Norway*  The  early  history  of  Norway  is 
comprised  in  that  of  the  other  Scandinavian 
coimtries,  and  is,  like  theirs,  for  the  most  part 
fabulous.  It  is  only  towards  the  close  of  the 
Tenth  Century,  when  Christianity  was  intro- 
duccxi  under  tne  rule  of  CUaf  I.,  that  ihe  mythical 
obscurity  in  which  the  annals  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  previously  plunged  begins  to  give 
place  to  the  light  of  historical  truth. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  was 
the  result  of  the  intercourse  which  the  Norwe- 
^ans  had  with  the  more  civilised  parts  of  Europe, 
through  Uieir  maritime  expeditions,  destro>[ea 
much  oC  the  old  nationality  of  the  people  with 
the  heathenism  which  they  had  hitherto  cher- 
ished, although  the  sanguinary  feuds  which  had 
raged  among  the  rival  chiefs  of  the  land  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  lost  their  ferocity  under 
the  sway  of  a  milder  religion.  Olaf  II.,  or  the 
Saint  (1015-1030),  who  sealously  prosecuted  the 
conversion  of  his  countrymen,  raised  himself  to 
supreme  power  in  the  land  by  the  subjection 
of  the  small  kings  or  chieftains,  who  in  the  times 
of  heathenism  had  subdivided  the  kingdom 
among  them.  The  war  between  Olaf  and  King 
Knud  the  Great  of  Denmark,  which  terminated 
in  1080  with  the  battle  of  Sticklestad,  in  which 
the  former  was  slain^  brought  Norway  under 
the  sway  of  the  Damsh  conqueror:  but  at  his 
death  in  1036,  Olaf's  son,  Magnus  I.,  recovered 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  henceforth,  till 
1319,  Norway  continued  to  be  govemea  by 
native  kings.  The  death  in  that  year  of  Haakon 
v.,  without  male  heirs,  threw  the  election  of  a 
new  king  into  the  handis  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, who,  after  many  discussions,  made  choice  of 
Biagnus  VlII.,  of  Sweden,  the  son  of  Haakon's 
daughter.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son 
Haakon  and  his  grandson  Olaf  V.,  who  having 
been  elected  ^ng  of  Denmark  in  1376  became 
ruler  of  the  sister  Scandinavian  kingdoms  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1380.  This  young  king, 
who  exercised  only  a  nominal  sway  under  the 
guidance  of  his  mother,  Queen  Margaret,  the 
only  child  of  Valdemar  III.  of  Denmark,  died 
without  heirs  in  1387.  Margaret's  loVe  of  power 
and  capacity  for  government  brought  about  her 
election  to  the  tnple  throne  of  the  Scandinavian 
lands,  and  from  this  period  till  1814,  Norway 
eontimied  united  with  Denmark:  but  while  it 
shared  in  the  general  fortunes  of  the  latter  state, 
it  retained  its  own  ocMostituticmal  mode  of  gov- 


ernment, and  exercised  its  ri^t  of  electing  to 
the  throncj  imtU,  like  the  sister  kingdom,  it 
a^preed  of  its  own  free  will  to  relinquish  this 
privilege  in  favor  of  hereditary  succession  to 
the  throne.  The  Napoleonic  crisis  may  be  said 
to  have  severed  this  unicm,  which  had  existed 
for  more  than  400  years;  for  Denmark,  after 
having  given  unequivocal  proofs  of  adhesion  to 
the  cause  of  Bonaparte,  was  compelled,  after 
the  disastrous  War  of  1813,  to  purchase  peace 
at  the  cost  of  this  long  united  partner  of  her 
state.  Crippled  in  her  resources,  and  almost  a 
bankrupt,  sne  saw  horself  consUained  to  sign 
the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814,  by  which  it  was  stip- 
ulated by  the  allied  powers  that  she  should 
resign  Norway  to  Sweden,  receiving  in  return, 
by  way  of  indemnity,  some  portion  of  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  the  island  of  KQgen,  which  were 
subsequently  exchanged  with  Prussia  for  Lauen- 
bur^  on  the  payment  by  that  state  of  two 
milhon  rix  dollars.  The  Norwegians,  having 
refus^  to  admit  the  vaUdity  of  the  treaty  cm 
Kid,  nominated  Prince  Christian,  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  regent  and 
subsequently  Kins  of  Norway.  This  nomina- 
tion was  made  by  ike  National  Diet,  or  Storthing, 
which  met  at  Ejdsvold,  where  they  drew  up  a 
constitution  based  on  the  French  Constitution 
of  1791.  These  measures  found,  however, 
neither  supporters  nor  sympathizers  among  the 
other  nations;  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
neat  allied  powers,  Charles  John  Bemadotte, 
Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  led  ivn  army  into 
Norway,  and,  after  taking  Fredrikstad  and 
Fredenkshald^  threatened  Christiania.  Den- 
mark bein^  tmable  to  support  the  cause  of 
Prince  Christian,  and  Norway  being  utterly 
destitute  of  the  means  necessary  lor  prosecuting 
a  war,  resistance  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  Nor- 
wegians, in  this  untoward  conjuneture  of  affairs, 
were  glad  to  accept  ihe  proposals  made  to  them 
by  the  Swedish  King  for  a  union,  with  Sweden, 
on  the  understanding  that  they  should  retain  the 
newly  promulgated  constitution,  and  enjoy  fuU 
liberty  and  indep^dence  within  their  own 
boundaries.  These  conditions  were  agreed  to, 
and  strictly  maintained,  a  few  unimportant 
alterations  in  the  constitution,  necessitated  by 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  new  union,  being 
the  only  changes  introduced  in  the  machinery 
of  government.  Charles  XIII.  was  delcared 
joint  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  1818. 
Aitear  the  union,  Norway  firmly  resisted  every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  monarchs 
to  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  nation;  and  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
of  the  Bemadotte  Dynasty,  the  relations  be- 
tween him  and  his  Norwegian  subjects  were 
marked  by  jealousy  and  distrust  on  both  sides; 
but  after  his  death  the  people  generally  became 
more  contented  and  Norway  continued  to  make 
rapid  progress  towards  a  state  of  political 
security  and  mi^terial  prosperity  far  greater 
than  it  ever  enjoyed  under  the  Danish  dominion. 
The  dissohitioa  of 'the  union  with  Sweden 
which  had  endured  nnee  1814,  took  place  June 
7,  1905,  following  a  dispute  between  the  two 
eountriea  as  to  thor  diplon^atiio ;  representation 
abroad.  Prince  Charies  of  Denmark  became 
Emg,  as  Haakon  VU. 
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NOTABUQ  WARS  OF  HISTORY 


Datbb 


HxsTOBic  Namb 


LsAOXNO  Battlv 


Chxw  Lbadkbs 


B.C. 
1103-1184 


743-669 
504-469 


595-586 
448-447 
357-346 
431-404 


334-331 

343-290 

264-146 

200-146 

112-106 

90-88 

88-68 

73-71 

68-51 

50-31 

A.  D. 
70 

86-100 

409-553 

710-1492 

109&-1291 

1337-1453 

1385-1389 
1419-1436 
1456-1486 

1562-1598 
156T-1609 

161^648 


Tn|so  War.  Gradu  eapture  Troy. 

Meiflenlan  War.  Sparta  oonquen 
Measenia. 

Perso-Glraelao  War.     Greece  suc- 
oeaofully  resists  Persian  inyasion. 

Sacred  Wars  of  Greeee.    Larcely 
intestix&e,  and  without  resiilta. 

Pclaponiiaslan  War.  Athens  ooa* 
qoered  by  Laoedamonia. 


Greco-Penlao  War. 

qoers  Persia. 


Greece  con- 


Romans  conquer 
Romami    destroy 


Samnlte  War. 

Samnites. 

Punic    Wart.' 

Carthage. 


Greca-Botnan  War.  Greece  sub- 
dued by  Rome. 


Romans  con- 


Jacvrthlnc  War. 

quer  Numidia. 


Soman  Social  War.  Right  of  Ro- 
man citisenship  granted  the  Socii. 

MltlirMmtlc    War.       lOthridates. 
King  of  Parthia,  defeated. 


Gladiatorial  War. 

feated. 


Gladiators  de- 


Oalllc  War. 

C^sar. 


Gauls  conquered  by 


Soman  Civil  War. 

pire  established. 


Roman  Em- 


Jawlth-Soman  War.  Jerusalem 
taken;  temple  destroyed. 

Dadan  War.  Country  beyond 
Danube  conquered. 

Barbarian  Wars*  Teutonic  hordes 
capture  Rome  and  ravage  Italy. 

Saracen  Cononaita.  The  Saracens 
occupy  Nortnem  Afriea  and  Spain; 
defeated  in  France. 


The  Craaades.   Christians  capture 
Jerusalem  and  . «     •     ^    . 

are  6nally  repi 


Jerusalem  and  ports  of  Spain,  but 
lUlsed. 


Hundred  Tcara*  War.  England 
lost  all  her  possessions  in  France 
except  Calais. 


Austro-Swlts  War. 

of  Switserlaad. 


HuMlte  War. 

secured. 


Independence 
Religious  toleration 


Hon 


of 


Wart  of  tile 

York  supplants  that  of  Lancaster 
on  EnglliBn  throne. 

PMnch  CiTll  War.  Edict  of  Nantes, 
IVotsstant  toleration. 

StM^nltta-Neiherlandi  War*     la^ 

delMndenca  ol   the    Nethei 
asnieved. 


Netherlands 


Thirty  Tears*  War.  RsU^im  fkee- 
dom  secured. 


StegeolTroy. 

Marathon;   Thermopylie; 
Salamis;  Platea;  Mycale. 

Battles  chiefs  navaL 
Granicus;  Issus;  Arbela. 
Caudine  Forks;  Sentinum. 


Tioinus;  Trebia;  Thrasy- 
menus;  Cann»;  Metau- 
rus;  Zama. 

Cynoscephal»;  Pydna. 


Muthul;  Cirta. 

Chsronea;  Cabiis. 
Petelia. 


Pharsalia:  Thapsus;  Mun- 
da;  Philippi;  Actium. 

Siege  of  Jerusalem. 


Sack  of  Roma. 


Xerai:   Tours;  Tarif a;  Gra- 
nada. 


Siege  of  Jerusalem;  Acre, 


Cr6cy;     Calais;     Poitiers; 
Agincourt. 


Sempach;  N&fels. 


Prague. 


St.  Albans;  Bloreheath; 
Wakefield;  Towton;  Bar- 
net;  Tewksbury. 

Dre^x;  St.-Denis;  Jamac; 
Moncontour;  Ivry. 

ZQtphen;  Nisuport;  rati- 
ous  sieges  ana  aaval  ooa- 
llicts. 


i;  teipsic;  L 
NOrdUacen 


Hector;  Agamemnon. 


Mntiades;    Leonidas;    Themia- 
todes;  Pausanius. 


Pericles;  Alcibiades;  Lysander* 

Alexander  the  Great;  jDariua. 

FaUus  Maximus;  Caius  Pontius. 

Fabius;  Scipio;  Hannibal. 

Flaminius;     ,yiT>^Buff    Paulus; 
Mummius;  Perseus. 

Jugurtha;  Metellus;  Bfarius. 
Samnites;  Marsians. 
LneuUus;  Pompey;  SoDa. 
Spartacus;  Crassus. 
Cssar. 


dasar;  Pompey;  Brutus;  Cas- 
sius;  Antony;  Augustus. 

Titus. 


Trajan. 

Alaric;  Genserio;  Attila. 


Musa;  Tarik;  Charles  Hartel; 
Cid  Rodrigo. 


Godfrey  of  Bouillon;  Conrad 
ni.;  Louis  VII.:  Fred- 
erick II.;  Philip  Augustus: 
Richard  the  Uon-Hearted: 
Louis  IX.;  Edward  I.;  Sala- 
din. 

Edward  III.  of  Enaland;  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince; 
Henry  V.  of  England;  Joan 
of  Arc. 

Arnold  von  Winkelried;  Leo- 
pokilL 

John-Ziska;  ffigismund. 

Richard,  Duke  of  York;  Ed- 
ward, Duke  of  York;  Efarl  of 
Warwick;  Queen  Margaret; 
Henry  VI. 

Duke  of  Anlou;  Henry  III.; 
Henry  IV.;  Cond«. 

William  of  Orange;  Maurice  of 
Nassau;  Duke  of  Aiva;  Alex- 
ander Famese;  Duke  of  Par- 
ma. 

Qustsi^D  Adplphus;  WaUeo- 
stsiarTUlyTr 


fiieroitY 


IN 


NOTABLB  WAKS  OF  HISTORY— Continued 


DATsa 


1642-1662 
1701-1714 

170O-17OD 
1740-1748 

1756-1763 
177^1783 

1792-1709 
1800-1815 

1812-1815 

1821-1828 
184<^1847 
1854-1856 

1859 
1861-1865 


1866 
1870 

1877 

1894-1895 

1808 

1890-1902 
1904-1905 

1911-1912 
1912-1913 

1014-1018 


HiiiToitn?  Namjb 


English  CTIyU  Ww.  English  Com- 
monwealth established. 

Spaniflh  Saecestlon.  French  and 
Spanish  crowns  disonited.  Prot- 
estant saccGBsion  in  England. 

Swedteh-Bufislmn  Wmr.  Defeat  of 
CharlesXII. 

Austrian  Succession.    Many  pre- 
vious Ueaties  affirmed;   Mana 
Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria. 

ScTCB  Years*  War.  Ptofsia  gains 
a  high  rank. 

American  BcYolnllonary  War. 
United  States  aehieye  thaiz  inde- 
pendence. 

French  BeTolullon.  Bourbons  de- 
feated. 

Napoleonic  Wars.  France  ad- 
vances to  the  first  place  in  Edirope. 


War  of  1812.  United  States  en- 
tirely independent  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

War  for  Qreek  Independence. 
Greece  independent  of  Turkey. 

Meilcan  War.  Boundary  between 
United  States  and  Mexico  fixed. 

Crimean  War.  independence  of 
Turkey  guaranteed.  Peace  of 
Paris. 

Italian  War.  Papal  States  and 
two  Sicilies  annexed  to  Itabe. 

American  Civil  War.  AboUUon 
of  slavery. 


8e?en  Weeks*  War.  Prussia  de- 
feats Austria  and  unifies  Germany. 

Franco-Pmsslan  War.  Paris 
taken  and  Alsace  and  Xiorraiqe 
added  to  German  Empiirie, 

Enss»*Tiirklsh  War.  Romania, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  independent 
of  Turkey.     Treaty  of  Berlin. 

Chinese-Japanese  War.  Indem- 
nity to  Japan;  indepetidence  of 
Korea. 

Spanish-American  War.  l^d  of 
&?anish  rule  in  America;  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Philippines  pass 
to  United  States. 

Boer  War.  Aiwexa^on  of  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  nver  colony  to 
British  empire. 

Russo-Japanese  War.  Mutual 
concessions;  confirmed  by  treaty 
of  Portsmouth.  Japan  a  world 
power. 

Tttrco-Itallan  War.  Tripoli  eeded 

toltaly. 
Balkan  War.    Turkey  loses  much 
territory  in  Europe. 

War  of  the  Nations,  or  The  Worid 

War.  Overthrow  of  Pitn-Germanie 
scheme  of  world  conquest.  De- 
feat of  militarism  and  autocracy. 
Downfall  of  the  Hohensollem  and 
Habsburg  dynasties.  End  of 
Turkish  domination  over  non- 
Moslems.  Triumph  of  democ- 
racy. Restoration  of  independ- 
ence to  snuiU  nations.  Establish- 
ment of  new  world  order  to  se- 
cure international  iustiee. 


LaAt>INa   BATTLEfl 


Edgebill;  Marston  Moor; 
Naseby;  Worcester. 

Blenheim:  Ramillies;  Tu- 
rin; Oudenarde;  Malpllt^ 
Quet. 

Narva;  Pultowa. 

Dettingen;  Fontenoy;  Pia- 
censa;  Lawfeld. 

Prafue;    KoUin;    Roebach; 

Lusa;  Torgau. 
Bunker     Hill;     Saratoga; 

Monmouth;  Yorktown.; 

Valmy;  Jemappes;  Wattig- 
nies;  Lodi;  Arcole. 

Marengo;  Trafalgar;   Au9- 
terHtx;    Jena;    Eylau; 
FriedUnd:  Wagram;  Bo- 
rodino; Leipsic;  Waterioo, 

Battles  chiefly  naval;  Burn- 
ing of  Washington;  New 


Missolonghi;  Navarino. 

Buena  Vista;  Cerro  Gordo; 
Capture  of  Mexico  City. 

Alma:  BaUklava;  Inker- 
man;  Malakoff. 

Magenta;  Solferino. 

Bull  Run;  Shiloh;  Seven 
Days;  Antietam;  Mur- 
freesboro:  Ohancdlors- 
viUe;  Vicksburg;  Gettys- 
burg; Chiokamauga; 
Chattanooga;  Atlanta; 
Wilderness. 

Langeasalsa;  KGniggrflts 
or  Sadowa. 

•WCrth;  Gravelotte;  Sedan; 
Metz;  Capture  of  Paris. 


S^pka  Pass;  Ears  Plevna* 


Occupation  of  Korea  by 
Japanese;  Port  Arthur; 
Wei  Hai  Wei;  Nieuohang. 

Manila  Bay*  Santiago;  San 
Juan;  £a  Caney. 


Kimberly;     Ladysmith; 
Mafeldng;  Pretoria. 

Yalu;  Telissu;  Liaoyang; 
Sha-ho;  Siese  of  Port  Ar- 
thur; Mukden;  Destruc- 
tion of  Russian 'fleet. 

Benghazi;  Densa;  Tobruk; 

Hodeida. 
Scutari;     Saloniki;    Mon- 

astir;  Adriahople. 

li^ge,  Marne,  Aisne,  Tan- 
nenberg,  Ypres.  Falk- 
lands,  Second  Ypres, 
Dunajec,  ttoos,  Gallipoli, 
Artois,  Verdun,  Jutland, 
Isonso,  Champagne, 
Somme,  ^^Imy  Ridge, 
Caporetto,  Cambrai., 
Erterum,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  Second  Marne, 
Stw  Quentin,  St.  Mihiel, 
Argonne,  Samaria,  Piave, 
Cerasr-Vardar. 


ChIXV  LSAnKBS 


Prince  Rupert;  Fairfax; 
Charles  I.;  Cromwell. 

Duke  of  Marlborough;  Prince 
Eusdoe;  Marshals  Tallard 
and  Villars. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden;  Peter 
the  Great. 

Marshal  Saxe;  George  II.  of 
England;  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. 

Marsha]  Daun;  Frederick  the 
Great. 

Washington;  Greene;  Bur- 
goyne;  Comwallis;  Clinton; 
Howe;      Lafayette;      Gates. 

Kellerman;  Dumouriex;  Jour- 
dan;  Moreau;  Bonaparte. 

Napoleon:  Wellington:  Nelson; 
BlQeher;  Alexander  I.; 
Francis  I.;  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.;  Ney, 

Com.  iPerry;  Admiral  Cock- 
bum;  Roes;  Jackson. 

Admiral  Canaris;  Byron;  Ibra- 
him Pasha. 
Taylor;  Scott;  3&nta  Ana. 

Lord  Raglan;  St.  Arnaud; 
Prince  Mensehikoff  ;Gen.  Can- 
robert. 

Napoleon  III.;  Viotor  Emman- 
uel; Frans  Josef  I. 

MoClellan;  Grant;  Sherman; 
Sheridan;  Jackson;  Thomas; 
Lee;  Johnston;  Meade. 


Marsha!  Benedek;  William  L; 

Beyor^. 
William  I.:  Von  Moltke:  Fred- 

erick;     Frederick     Charles; 

Napoleon  III.;  MaoMahon; 

Basaine. 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas;  Gourko; 
.Bkobeleff:  Todleben;  Osman 

Pasha;  Miukhtar  Pasha. 
Oyama;     Prince     Aristigawa; 

Prince  Komatsu* 

Admirals  Pewey,  Schley,  Samp- 
son. Montojo,  Ceryera;  Gen- 
eraU  Shafter,  Toral. 

Joub*ri;  Vv  Wett  Botha;  De 
Ifi  R^y-,  FD?fich;  White;  Bul- 
It'ti;  Kilcfaent+f;  Roberta. 

AdmirnT  Mal(iarofI;  KtiTopii.tkm; 

KuToki;  Adirural  Toffo;  Ad- 
fnJi-Til  K  fl  riJ  i  nmra ;  Ad  miml 
RojejilirpiiHky-     Nop;     Oku* 

Aiibry;  Enver  Bey;  FnrabtUl; 
Fettii  Buy. 

PutiUk;  Zokkl  PaRbA;  S^voS; 
Kleomenea;  ^bduElab  Pa- 
sha; Yntikcivich. 

Foc^h,  JofFrt\  P^Uin,  Cast-elnao, 
(luHieDj,  D'^afpt^jvy*  Mjiiiiun 
Gouruudt  HaisTi  Frcucb* 
Alien  by,  Cyn^,  Home, 
Mnud*?.  Bofttty,  Jelliooe, 
PernhiDg.  8'inis.  Cadorna^ 
Dim,  BrueiloVi  Gjrand  Duke 
Nicboluu,  HinftcnburK.  FhU 
k«[ihayn,  Kl^ck^  Ma^k^nseD, 
Ludeud^rff,  Auffn^nburg, 
Daoki. 
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Ohio.  The  French  made  the  first  expknir 
tions  in  what  is  now  Ohio,  La  Salle's  discoveries 
dating  from  about  1680.  The  English,  whose 
pat^its  covered  a  portion  of  the  region  which 
the  Frendi  traders  aimed  to  monopolize,  came 
in  hostile  contact  with  the  latter.  It  was  in 
this  connection  that  Washington's  name  first 
became  notable  through  the  Braddock  Expedi 
tion.  In  1763  Canada  and  the  whole  region 
West  to  the  Mississippi  previously  claimed  by 
France  were  surrendered  to  Great  Britain. 
After  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  United  States 
assumed  control  over  the  region  afterward 
known  as  the  Northwest  Territory,  acknowledg- 
ing the  claim  made  by  Virginia  to  3,709,8& 
acres  near  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  similar 
claim  by  Connecticut  to  3,666,621  acres  near 
Lake  Ene,  which  became  known  as  the  ''Western 
Reserve."  These  claims  were  admitted  in  the 
sense  of  ownership,  but  in  no  way  as  question  of 
State  jurisdiction.  The  first  pennanent  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Marietta,  in  1788.  The 
early  years  of  the  Northwest  Territory  were 
harassed  by  Indian  warfare,  which  did  not 
cease  till  the  crushing  defeat  inflicted  on  them  by 
General  Anthony  Wayne  in  1794.  In  1799,  the 
NorUiwest  Territory  was  or^anized^  and  shortly 
fdfterward  Ohio  (the  name  bemg  denved  from  the 
Indian  signifying  "beautiful  river")  was  formed 
into  a  separate  territorial  government.  In  1803, 
the  Temtory  was  admitted  as  a  State,  the  fourth 
under  the  Federal  Constitution.  Tlie  seat  of 
government  was  in  Chillicothe  till  1810,  in 
ZanesviUe  till  1812,  and  in  Chillicothe  again  till 
1816,  after  which  the  State  capital  was  nxed  at 
Coliunbus.  In  1818,  the  first  steamboat,  the 
''Walk  on  the  Water,"was  launched  on  Lake  Erie. 
In  1836,  the  first  western  railroad  was  opened, 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Adrian,  Michigan,  with 
horse  power  at  first  and,  in  1837,  with  steam 
power.  The  State  began  to  be  noted  for  wheat 
prowin^  about  1840,  and  in  1863  her  coal  and 
iron  mines  began  to  be  developed.  Manufactur- 
ing became  an  important  industry  about  1865. 
and  for  a  decade  grew  rapidly.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  was  formed  in  1870,  and  during 
the  next  two  decades  the  State's  oil  fields  were 
rapidlv  develoi>ed.  During  the  Civil  War  Ohio 
furnished  one-eighth  of  the  federal  troops. 

Oklahoma.  The  history  of  Oklahoma 
before  it  was  constructed  into  a  separate  Terri- 
tory is  identical  with  that  of  tne  region  of 
which  Texas  and  New  Mexico  formed  a  part. 
When  Indian  Territory  was  created  as  a  home 
for  all  the  Indian  tribes  most  of  what  is  now 
Oklahoma  was  within  its  bounds.  Some  time 
in  the  early  seventies  ihe  name  first  appeared  in 
political  history,  the  occasion  being  a  bill  intro- 
duced into  Conip-ess  to  create  a  Territory  out 
of  part  oi  Indian  Territory,  to  be  known  as 
Oklahoma.  The  measure  failed  of  passage  and 
for  more  than  a  decade  nothing  was  neard  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  forgotten,  however,  as  in 
March,  1889,  an  amendment  was  tacked  on  to 
the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  providing  for  the 
opening  to  homestead  settlers  of  the  little  area 
of  land  embracing  less  than  3,000,000  acres  and 
lying  in  the  center  of  what  is  now  the  great 
State.  The  land  was  opened  in  April,  1889,  and 
the  first  rush  of  Oklahoma  "boomers"  took 


piaoe.  In  June,  1890,  the  territorial  govern- 
ment first  came  into  existence,  andi>y  the  act 
which  brought  this  about  a  strip  of  land  known 
as  "No  Man's  Land,"  consistmg  of  3,681,000 
acres,  was  added  as  Beaver  County.  Other  sec- 
tions were  added  from  time  to  time  until  the 
Territory  contained  24,933,120  acres.  In  1906, 
Congress  provided  an  enabling  act  whereby 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  might  be  created 
into  a  State  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  On 
November  16,  1907,  the  conditions  of  this  act 
having  been  complied  with,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  signed  the  Constitution  of  Okk- 
homa,  and  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  its 
admission.  The  first  State  legislature  con- 
vened December  2,  1907.  \ 

Oregon.  The  original  region  named  Ore- 
gon was  the  whole  province  claimed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  extending 
from  latitude  42**  to  64**  40'  north.  Until  1846 
joint  possession  was  held  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  then  the  latter,  by  the 
northwest  boundary  treaty,  abandon^  all 
claim  to  the  country  north  of  the  49th  parallel, 
and  the  name  Oregon  was  restricted  to  the  region 
south  of  that  line,  which  was  given  up  by  Great 
Britain.  The  first  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
territory  was  brought  back  by  Captam  Robert 
Gray,  an  American  navigator,  who  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  in  1792,  and  ^ve 
the  name  of  his  ship  to  it.  The  sale  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States,  in  1803,  endowed  this 
country  with  a  title  of  ownership,  and  the  expe- 
dition of  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  1804-1806, 
strengthened  the  claim.  Though  a  trading-post 
was  established  in  1811,  by  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company,  imder  the  Astor  riffime,  at  the  mouth 
of  tj^  Columbia  River,  the  region  was  largely 
inhs^itcd  by  Indians  and  the  employes  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  until  the  active 
emigration  of  Americans,  oetween  1833  and  1850. 
introduced  a  new  element.  The  territorial 
organization  took  place  in  1848.  In  1853, 
Washington  Territonr  was  instituted  out  of  the 
region  north  of  the  Columbia  River  on  the  west 
and  of  the  46th  parallel  on  the  east.  In  1858. 
Oreffon  was  admitted  as  a  State.  A  Lewis  and 
ClaA  Centennial  Celebration  was  held  at  Port- 
land in  1905.  Suffrage  was  punted  to  women  in 
1912.  Constitutional  Prohibition  adopted,  1914. 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware  River  and  Bay 
were  first  explored  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  from  1604  to  1624, 
and  military  jurisdiction  was  established.  Till 
1664  they  contibued  in  possession  of  both  sides 
of  the  bay  without  much  colonization,  though 
a  Swedish  colony  settled  at  Chester,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  in  1638,  where  tneir  industry 
and  peacefulnees  prefigured  the  characteristics 
of  the  Quakers,  who  were  to  come  later.  Under 
a  charter  given  by  Charles  II.,  in  1681,  the  region 
west  of  the  Delaware  was  granted  to  Wilfiam 
Penn,  the  Quaker,  who  colonized  it  and  founded 
Philadelphia  in  1682.  Under  this  grant  was 
included  Delaware,  and  the  whole  region  was 
ruled  under  the  same  proprietary  until  1699, 
when  a  separate  legislature,  thou^  not  a  sepa- 
rate governor,  was  allowed  to  this  section  of  the 
Erovmce.  This  union  lasted  till  1776.  The 
»tter  of  the  Penn  charter  included  territory 
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already  covered  in  the  vwn  franto  made  to  the 
New  England  colonies  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
All  the  boundary-lines,  however,  were  easily 
settled,  except  that  separatinff  Pennsylvania 
and  Bfaiylana,  which  was  not  c&fined  until  the 
oompleticm  of  the  Bfason  and  Dixon  Survey, 
in  1767.  The  origpal  Swedish  immigrants 
readily  coalesced  with  the  Quaker  colonists, 
and  the  remarkable  thrift  of  the  people,  com- 
bined with  their  peaceful  Indian  pohcy,  soon 
made  Pennsylvania  a  flourkhing  region.  Larse 
addittonai  bodies  of  immigrants,  Scotch-Irioi 
between  1715  and  1725,  and  Germans  from  1730 
onward,  rapidly  swelled  population  and  wealth. 
The  government  instituted  by  William  Penn 
remained  in  force  until  1776,  when  the  province 
joined  the  other  colonies  in  the  fi^ht  for  indo- 
peoidence,  and  a  provisional  constitution  was  made 
by  a  convention  preaded  over  by  Benjamin 
irankhn.  Philadelphia  was  occujued  by  the 
British  forces  from  September,  1777,  to  June, 
1778.  All  the  earlier  sessions  of  the  Continental 
Congress  were  held  in  this  city.  The  battle  of 
Germantown  was  foug[ht  within  the  present 
diartered  limits  of  the  city  in  1777.  From  1790 
to  1800  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  In  1790,  a  new  State  constitu- 
tion was  formed.  In  1794  occurred  the  disturb- 
ance known  as  the  ''Whiskey  Rebellion"  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  growing  out  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  excise  laws.  In  1799,  the  seat  of 
the  State  government  was  removed  to  Lancaster, 
and  thence  in  1812  to  Harrisburg,  which  still 
remains  the  capital.  In  1862,  during  the  late 
Civil  War,  the  State  was  threatened  with  inva- 
sion by  the  Confederates,  but  the  tide  of  attack 
then  stopped  with  invading  Maryland.  In  1863 
Gaieral  1^  carried  out  his  interrupted  purpose, 
and  overran  the  south  portion  of  the  State  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  Harrisburg.  On  his 
retreat  General  Meade  joined  battle  with  him 
at  Gettya^i:^,  near  the  Maryland  line.  The 
battle  be^nnmg  July  1st,  lasted  three  days, 
resulting  m  the  Confederate  defeat.  This  Fed- 
eral victory  was  probably  the  important  tuming- 
point  of  the  war.  As  the  seventh  in  the  geo- 
graphical order  of  the  original  States,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  become  historically  the  "Keystone" 
State.  Disastrous  riots  occurred  about  Pitts- 
burg and  elsewhere  in  1877  and  1892.  In  1908, 
the  famous  ''State  House  Cases"  were  brought 
to  trial,  as  the  result  of  an  alleged  $5,000,000 
steal  by  the  contractors  of  the  new  State  capitol, 
at  Harrisburg,  and  their  accomplices. 

Persia.  The  orifi:inal  country  of  the  Per- 
stans  occupied  a  small  portion  of  modem  Perda 
on  the  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  After  being 
under  the  Assyrians,  and  next  imder  the  Medes, 
Cyrus  (B.  C.  559-^29),  by  conquering  and  unit- 
ing Media,  Bab^onia,  Lydia,  and  all  Asia  Minor, 
b^ame  the  founder  of  the  Persian  Empire.  The 
empire  was  further  extended  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Cambyses  (B.  C.  52^^522),  vrbo  con- 
quered Tyre,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt:  and  by 
Darius  I.,  who  subdued  Thrace  and  Macedcmia, 
and  a  small  ^rt  of  India.  His  son  Xerxes 
(486-465  B.  C.)  reduced  E^t.  which  had 
revolted  tmder  ms  father,  and  also  continued 
the  war  against  the  European  Greeks,  but 
was  defeat^  at  Thermc^ylse  and  at  Salamis 


(480  B.  C),  and  obliged  to  d^end  hunself 
against  their  attacks  in  a  disastrous  war.  Artax- 
erxes  I.  (465-425  B.  C.)  had  a  long  and  com- 
pamtively  peaceful  reign.  Artaxerxes  was  fol- 
lowed by  Darius  II.  or  Darius  Nothus,  Artax- 
erxes II.  (Mnemon),  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus), 
and  Darius  III.  TCkxiomannus,  338-330  B.  C), 
the  last  of  this  aynasty,  known  as  the  Achsd- 
menian  Dynasty.  He  was  defeated  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  three  battles,  lost  nis  life, 
and  the  empire  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
conqueror.  Gn  the  dissolution  of  the  Mace- 
donian Empire,  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(323),  Persia  ultimately  fell  to  his  general, 
Seleucus  and  his  successors,  the  Seleucidse  (312). 
They  reigned  over  it  till  236  B.  C,  when  the  last 
Seleucus  was  d^eated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Ar^ices  I.,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  tlie 
Arsacide  and  of  the  Parthian  Empire,  of  which 
Persia  formed  a  portion,  and  which  lasted  till 
226  A.  D.  The  supremacy  was  then  recovered 
by  Persia  in  the  person  of  Ardishfr  Babig&n 
(Artaxerxes),  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Central  Asia,  and  left  it  to  his  descendants, 
the  Sassanid»,  so  called  f rcHn  Sassan,  the  grand- 
father of  Ardishfr.  This  d3masty  continued  to 
reign  for  about  417  years,  under  twenty-six 
sovereigns.  The  reign  of  Sapor  II.,  called  the 
Great  (310-^1),  and  that  of  Chosroes  I.  (Khos* 
ru,  531-^79),  were  perhaps  the  most  notable  of 
the  whole  dynasty.  The  latter  extended  the 
Penian  Empire  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Indus,  from  the  Jaxartes  to  Arabia  and  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt.  He  waged  successful  wars  with 
the  Indians,  Turks,  Romans,  and  Arabs.  C!ho»* 
roes  II.  r59 1-628)  made  extensive  conquests, 
but  lost  tnem  a^n  in  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  the  Byaantine  Emperor  Heraclius.  His  son, 
Ardishfr  (Artaxerxes)  III.,  but  seven  years  old^ 
8uccee(kd  him,  but  was  murdered  a  few  days 
after  his  accession.  He  was  the  last  descendant 
of  the  Sanssaidffi  in  the  male  line.  Numerous 
revolutions  now  followed,  until  Tezdieerd  III., 
a  nephew  of  Chosroes  II.,  ascended  the  throne 
in  632,  at  the  age  of  sixte^i.  He  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Caliph  Gmar  in  639-4(36,  and 
Persia  became  for  more  than  150  years  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Mohammedan  Empire.  The  Arab 
o(»iquest  had  a  profound  influence  on  Persian 
life  as  well  as  on  the  languajge  and  religion. 
The  old  Persian  religion  was  given  up  in  favor 
of  Mohammedanism,  only  the  Guebres.  or 
Parsees,  adhering  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  Ninth  (Century  the 
Pernan  territories  l^gan  to  be  broken  up  into 
numerous  petty  states.  The  Seljuks,  a  Turkish 
Dynasty,  who  first  became  powerful  about  1037, 
extended  its  dominions  over  several  Persian 
provinoeSj  and  Malek-Shah,  the  most  powerful 
of  them,  conquered  also  Geoma,  Sjria,  and 
Asia  Minor.  Through  CJenj^is  Khan  the  Tartars 
and  Monpols  became  dominant  in  Persia  about 
1220,  and  they  preserved  this  ascendency  till  the 
be^nning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Then  ap- 
peared (1387)  Tlmurlenk  (Tamerlane)  at  the 
head  of  a  new  horde  of  Mongols,  who  conquered 
Persia  and  filled  the  world  from  Hindustan  to 
the  extremities  of  Asia  Minor  with  terror.  But 
the  death  d  this  famous  conqueror  in  1405  was 
followed  not  long  after  by  the  downfall  of  the 
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Bfongol  <l<xniiuon  in  Peraik^  where  Ihe  Torico- 
.mans  thenceforward  remained  mBatem  for  100 
yean.  The  Turkomans  were  succeeded  by  the 
Sufi  Dynasty  (1501-1736).  The  first  sov^rekn 
of  this  dynasty,  Ismail  Sufi,  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  All,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed. 
The  great  Shah  Abbas  (1687-1628)  introduced 
absolute  power,  and  made  Ispahan  his  capital. 
XJnder  Shah  Soliman  (1666-94)  the  empire 
declii^,  and  entirely  sunk  under  his  son  Hus- 
sein. A  period  of  revolts  and  anarchy  followed 
until  Kuh  Khan  ascended  the  throne  m  1736  as 
Nadir  Shah,  and  restored  Persia  to  her  former 
importance.  In  1747  Nadir  was  murdered  and 
his  death  threw  the  empire  again  into  confusion. 
Eerim  Khan,  who  had  served  under  Nadir,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  master  of  the  whole  of 
Western  Iran  or  modem  Persia.  He  died  in  1779. 
Aga  Mohammed,  a  Turkoman  belonging  to  the 
noblest  family  <h  the  Tribe  of  the  Kajars,  seated 
hunself  on  the  throne,  which  he  left  to  his  nephew, 
Baba  Khan*  The  latter  began  to  reign  in  1796 
under  the  name  of  Futteh  AU  Shah.  In  1813  he 
was  compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  all  his  possessions 
to  the  north  of  Armenia,  and  in  1828  his  share  of 
Armenia.  Futteh  All  died  in  1834,  leaving  the 
crown  to  his  grandson,  Mehemet  Shah.  He  died 
in  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nasr-ed- 
Din.  In  May,  1852,  he  annexed  the  Sultanate 
of  Herat,  but  was  compelled  to  relinquish  it  by 
the  British.  Persia  has  since  acquired  portions 
of  territory  formerly  belonging  to  the  Om^ 
Afghanistfljij  and  Beluchistan.  Muzaffer-ed-Din 
succeeded  m  1896.  He  was  succeeded  in 
January,  1907,  by  Mohammed  Ali,.who,  after  an 
attempt  to  overcome  the  constitution  granted  by 
his  father,  abdicated  in  favor  of  Ahmed  Mirza. 

Early  in  the  war  of  nations,  1914,  Persia  pro- 
daimed  neutrality. 

PhlUppine  War.  When  the  Phifippines 
were  iakai  over  by  the  United  States  an  insurgent 
army  was  operating  against  Spain.  After  first 
assisting  the  United  States  troops,  Aguinaldo, 
the  insurgent  leader^  desiring  absolute  freedom 
of  control,  turned  hss  forces  against  them.  On 
Feb.  4,  1899)  his  army  of  Filipinos  made  a  ni^t 
Attack  near  Manila.  Althou^  the  insurants 
were,  driven  back  with  great  loss,  the  Americans 
lost  49  soldiers  and  148  were  wounded.  About 
13,000  men  under  General  Otis  participated  in 
this  initial  battle  of  the  new  conflict  in  the 
Philippines.  From  this  time  forward  the 
Americans  continuously  gained  ground.  On  April 
26  the  insurgents,  usmg  artillery  for  the  nrst 
time,  were  defeatea  by  (3ol.  Funston.  On  Mav  23 
Oen.  Lawton  arrived  with  his  command  at  Maio- 
los,  haying  marched  120  miles  in  20  days,  partici- 
pating in  22  fights,  and  capturing  28  towns.  In 
August  an  arrangement  was  made  vnth  the  sultan 
of  the  Sulu  islands  providing  for  the  continuance, 
by  the  United  States,  of  the  pension  formerly 
paid  by  Spain,  the  United  States  flag  to  be  para- 
mount, and  the  sultan  to  repress  piracy.  In 
December,  1900,  Gen.  Lawton  was  killed  while 
assisting  a  wounded  soldier.  Aguinaldo  was 
successnil  in  eluding  all  efforts  untilMarch,  1901, 
when  he  was  captiired  by  means  of  a  stratagem 
by  Gen.  Funston  of  the  Kansas  Volunteers.  In 
recognition  Funston  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  army.    On  July  4,  1902, 


the  President  proclaimed  the  Philifypina  iawip- 
rection  at  an  end. 

Poland.  Formerly  an  important  kingdom 
of  Europe  whose  temtory  down  to  1914  was 
divided  between  Russia^  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Prussia.  The  ci^Htal  ot  Poland  was  at  Cracow 
from  about  1320  to  the  reign  of  Sigismund  III. 
(1587-1632),  when  it  was  removed  to  Warsaw. 
At  the  period  of  its  greatest  extent,  previous  to 
1660,  it  had  an  area  ofabout  375,000  scjuare  miles, 
extending  northward  to  the  Baltic  sea  and  the 
gulf  <^  ]£ga,  westward  to  Brandenburg,  souths 
ward  to  Hungary  and  almost  to  the  Crimea,  and 
eastward  throu^out  most  of  the  basin  of  the 
Dnieper. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  great  European  war  in 
1914  about  six-sevenths  S  this  area  was  com- 
prised in  Russia,  including  Russian  Poland, 
Lithuania^  Volhynia.  and  a  majorpart  of  Little 
Russia,  Livonia,  and  Courland.  The  portion  of 
Poland  which  belcmged  to  Austria  conmrised  the 
crownland  of  Qalicia.  The  portion  belonging  to 
Prussia  comprised  Posen,  West  Prussia,  and  fSm* 
hmd,  in  what  is  now  known  as  East  Prussia. 

Poland  was  a  state  of  much  influ^oe  and 
promise  until  rent  with  serious  factional  troubles 
m  the  eighteenth  century.  These  so  weakened 
it  that  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  more  powerful  ndgh- 
boring  states  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  In 
1772, 1793,  and  1795  occurred  the  three  sucoessive 
partitions  of  Poland  whereby  all  the  territory 
of  the  Idngdom  was  divided  between  the  three 
adjoining  states.  Napoleon,  in  return  for  mili- 
tary support,  promised  to  reconstruct  an  inde- 
pendent Folana  but  acc^npliidied  little.  Folbw- 
mg  Napoleon's  downfall,  the  ccmgrefls  of  Vienna, 
1815,  made  some  rea<uustments  but  left  the 
whole  of  Pdand  distributed  between  Russia^ 
Prussia,  and  Austria. 

In  1915  the  Germans  defeated  the  armies  of  the 
czar,  captured  Warsaw,  and  occupied  much 
Polish  territory^  in  Russia.  Under  the  separate 
peace  signed  with  the  Bolsheviki  in.  1918  Germany 
was  granted  sovereignty  over  a  latge  portion  of 
Russian  Poland. 

Portugral*  The  name  Portugal  is  a  eor* 
rupted  form  at  that  of  the  hill  fort,  Partus  Cah, 
which  stood  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Douro^ 
and  is  now  one  of  the  subxirbs  of  Oporto  (''the 
harbor")*  '^^  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar 
subdued  the  remon,  and  were  followed  by  the 
Romans.  In  the  Fifth  Century  A.  D.,  Lusi- 
tania,  like  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  was  overrun 
by  the  Visigoths,  and  in  the  Eighth  Century  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabs.  The  warlike  Fernando, 
King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  in  the  course  ol 
marauding  expeditions  conquered  and  occupied 
the  important  city  and  stronghold  of  Coimora, 
in  1064.  His  son,  Aionso  IV.,  seiaed  his  brother's 
territory  of  Gahcia,  which  included  part  of  the 
north  of  Portugal. 

Alfonso  I.  defeated  a  large  Saracen  army  in  the 
plain  of  Ourique,  Alemtejo,  in  1139,  took  the 
great  stronghold  of  Santarem,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  fleet  of  English,  German,  and  Flemish  (^nisaders 
carried  Iislx>n  itself  by  siege  in  1147.  Before 
^  death,  in  1185,  he  had  kindled  the  fire  of 
patriotic  loyalty  in  the  nation,  which  hia 
•word  had  extended  to  the  MediterranMUi  Sea. 
The  Burgundian  Dynasty  founded  by  faim 
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1  yr.,  4  mo.,  5  d., 


2yr..7mo.,  Od.,  . 
4yr 

4yr., 

4  yr^  1  mo.,  11  d., 

3  yr.,  10  mo.,  19  d., 

?yr^ 

Jyr. 

eK  mo 


<  yr..  6H  mo-t    . 


«yr. 

*yr^ 


4  yr.,  tt  mo.,  10  d., 
7  yr.,  6  mo.,  90  d., 
4yr 


Dxxo 


AOB  AT 

Dbatb 


1799 
1826 

1826 
1836 
1831 


1848 
1845 
1862 
1841 

1862 

1849 
1860 

1874 
1869 

1868 

1865 

1875 
1886 
1893 
1881 

1886 

1908 
1901 

1901 
1919 


67 
90 


85 
73 


80 
78 
79 
68 

71 

53 
65 

74 
64 

77 

56 

66 
63 
70 
49 

56 

71 
67 

58 

60 


Caubb  of  Dbath 


Acute  larynsit>B( 
Natural  decune, 

Ckronio  diarrhoea, 
Natiiral  decline, 
Natural  decline, 


Paralyiia,  .  . 
Dropsy,  .  .  • 
Aiihma,  .  .  . 
Pleurisy  fever. 


BiHons  attacks,  with  bron- 
ohitis, 

Chronic  diarrhom,      .    .    . 
Cholera   morbus    and    ty- 
phoid ferer, 

Paralysis, 

Dropsy  and  inflammation 

olstomach, 

Rheumatic  gout,    .... 

Assassinated  by  Booth,    . 


Paralysis, 

Cancer  of  the  toncue,  .  . 
Neuralgia  of  the  heart,  . 
Assassinated  by  Guiteau, 

Brisht's  disease,  culminat- 
ing in  paralysis  and  apo- 


plexy. 
Heart  failure, 

Pneumonia, 


Assassinated  by  Csolgoss, 
°£mbolism, 


Placb  or  DaaTB 


Mt.  Vernon,  Va., 
Quinoy,  Mass.,    . 


Montieello,  Va.,  . 
Montpetier,  Va., 
New  York  City,  . 


Hall  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,   .    .    .    . 

Hermitage,  near  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,    .    . 

White  House,  Washing- 
ton, D.C 

Ballard  House,  Rich- 
mond, Va., 

Nashville,  Terni^  .    .    . 
Whits  House,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Concord,  N.  H.,  .   .   .   . 

Lancaster,  Pa.,   .... 

Washington,  D.  C,    «  . 

Greenville,  Tenn.,  .  .  . 
Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y.,  . 
Fremont,  Ohio,  .... 
Elberon,    Long    Branch, 

N.J 

New  York  City,  .... 


Princeton,  N.  J.,. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y..    . 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y« 


Plagb  or  BuBzaL 


Mt.  Vernon,  Va. 

Unitarian    Church,     Quincy, 


Montieello,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

Montpelier,  Hanover  Co.,  Va. 

Originally,  N.  Y.  Removed, 
1858,  to  HoUsrwood  Ceme- 
tery, Richmond.  Va. 

Unitarian    Church,     Quincy, 


Hermitage,  near  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Village  Cemetery,  Kinder- 
hook.  N.  Y. 

North  Bend,  Ohio. 

Hollywood,  Richmond,  Va. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Near     Louisville,     Kentoeky 
(Springfield). 

Forest  Lawn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mmot     Cemetery,     Concord, 

WocKiward  HiU  Ceaoetery, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Spring* 
field,IIL 

Greenville,  Tenn. 

Riverside,  New  York  aty. 

Fremont,  Ohio.  . . 

Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  .. 

RnralCemetery,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Princeton,  N.  J. 

Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indiaik* 
apolis,  Ind. 

Cemetery,  Canton.  Ohio. 
Young's  Memorial  Cemetecy^ 
Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 
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PKBSIDESNTS  OF  THM  UMTKD 


Namb 


BORN 


Whxn 


Whxbb 


PARENTS 


Fath 


Mora 


1.  G«orge  Washington, 

2.  John  Adams,  .    .    . 
8.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
4.  James  Madison, 

6.  James  Monroe,   .    . 

6.  John  Quincy  Adams, 

7.  Aikdrew  Jackson,   . 

8.  Bfartin  Van  Buren, 

9.  William  H.  Harrison, 

10.  John  Tyler,     .    .    . 

11.  James  K.  Polk,  .    . 

12.  Zachary  Taylor,     . 

13.  Millard  Fillmore,    . 

14.  Franklin  Pierce,     . 

15.  James  Buchanan,  . 

16.  Abraham  Lincoln, 

17.  Andrew  Johnson,  . 

18.  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  . 

19.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 

20.  James  A.  Garfield, 

21.  Chester  A.  Arthur, 

22.  Grover  Cleveland, 

23.  Benjamin  Harrison, 

24.  Orover  Cleveland, 

25.  William  McKinley. 

26.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

27.  William  H.  Taft,   . 

28.  Woodrow  Wilson, . 


1732 
1736 
1743 
1751 
1758 
1767 
1767 
1782 
1773 
1790 
1795 
1784 
1800 
1804 
1791 
1809 
1808 
1822 
1822 
1831 
1830 
1837 
1833 
1837 
1843 
1858 
1857 
1856 


Bridge's  Creek,  Va., 
Braintree,  Mass.,  . 
ShadweU,  Va.,    .    . 
Port  Conway,  Va., 
Westmoreland  Co.»  Va. 

Suincy,  Mass.,  .    .    . 
eoklenburg  Co.,  N.  C. 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  . 

Berkeley,  Va 

Charles  City  Co.,  Va., 
Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C. 
Orange  Co..  Va.,    .    . 
Summer  Hill,  N.  Y., 
Hillsborough,  N.  H.» 
Stony  Batter,  Pa.,     . 
NoUn  Creek.  Ky.,      . 
Raleigh.  N.  C,  .    .    . 
Point  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
Delaware,  Ohio,     .    . 
Orange,  Ohio,    .    .    . 

Fairfield,  Vt 

Caldwell,  N.  J..      .    . 
North  Bend,  Ohio,    . 

Caldwell,  N.J 

Niles,  Ohio,    .... 
New  York  Citjr,  N.  Y., 
Cincinnati,  Omo,   .    . 
Staunton,  Va.,  .   .    . 


Augustine, 
John,   .    . 
Peter,  .   . 
James,     . 
Spenoe,    . 
John,   .    . 
Andrew,  . 
Abraham, 
Benjamin, 
John,   .    . 
Samuel.  . 
Richard, 
Nathaniel, 
Benjamin, 
James,     . 
Thomas, 
Jacob,      . 
Jesse  Root, 
Rutherford, 
Abram,    . 
William, 
Richard  Falley, 
John  Scott,     . 
Richard  Falley, 
William, . 
Theodore, 
Alphonso, 
Joseph  R., 


Mary  BaU,  . 
Susanna  Bovlston, 
Jane  Randolph, 
Nelly  Conway, 
Ehsa  Jones,    . 
Abigail  Smith, 
Elisabeth  Hutchinson, 
Maria  Hoes,    .   . 
Elisabeth  Bassett, 
Mary  Armisted, 
Jane  Knox,     .    . 
Sarah  Strother, 
Phebe  Millard.   . 
Anna  Kindreclc, 
Elisabeth  Speer, 
Nancy  Hanks,    . 
Mary  M'Donough, 
Harriet  ffimpson, 
Sophia  Birchard, 
Elisa  Ballou,  .    . 
Malvina  Stone,  . 
Anna  Neal,     .    . 
Elisabeth  Irwin, 
Anna  NeaL .    .    . 
Nancv  C.  Allison, 
Martha  Bullock, 
Louise  M.  Torrey, 
Jessie  Woodrow, 


English,    . 
Engtiah, 
WdahT. 
Englisn, 
Scotch,   . 
Eni^ish, 
Scoteh-trish, 
Duf  ■ 

El .      . 

Enftsh. 
Scoteb-Iriah. 


•  I 


Englidi, 

Sodtch-trish, 

English, 

Engttsh, 

Scotch,   .    . 

Scotch,  .   . 

EngUsh, 

Seotch-Irish, 

English,     . 

En^ish, 

EngUah,    .   . 

Sootoh-Irish, 

Dutch,  .    .    . 

Englisli, 

Scoteb-Iriah, 


PRBSIDBXTS  OF  THE  UNITED 


Namb 


Mab- 


Wzn's  Nams 


CHILDREN 


BOTS       GiBLA 


Ikaug- 

UBATSD 


RnuDiiMCfl  We 
Elbotbd 


Aqk 

WBKf 

Ikauo- 

VBATXO 


1.  George  Washington, 

2.  John  Adams,  .   .    . 

3.  Thomaft  Jefferson, 

4.  James  Madison,     . 

5.  James  Monroe,  .    . 


6.  John  Quincy  Adams, 

7.  Andrew  Jackson,  .    . 

8.  Martin  Van  Buren,   . 

9.  William  H.  Harrison, 

10.  John  Tyler,    •   •   •    j 

11.  James  K.  Polk,  .  .    . 

12.  Zaohary  Taylor,    .    . 

13.  Millard  Fillmore,   .     \ 

14.  Franklin  Pieroe,     . 

15.  James  Buchanan,  . 

16.  Abraham  Lincoln, . 

17.  Andrew  Johnson,  . 

18.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  . 

19.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 

20.  James  A.  Garfield, 

21.  Chester  A.  Arthur, 

22.  Grover  CleveUnd, 

23.  Benjamin  Harrison, 

24.  Grover  Cleveland, 

25.  William  McKinley, 

26.  Theo.  Roosevelt,  |. 

27.  Wimam  H.  Taft,  . 

28.  Woodrow  Wilson, 


1759 
1764 

1772 
1794 
1786 


1797 

1791 

1807 

1795 

1813 
1844 

1824 
1810 

1826 
1858 
1884 


1842 

1827 
1848 
1852 
1858 

1859 


1886 
1853 
1896 

i87i 
1880 
1886 
1886 
1885 
1915 


Mrs.  Martha  Custis, 
Abigail  Smith,     .    . 


Mrs.  Martha  Skelton, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Todd,  . 
Elisa  Kortwiight,  .    . 


Louisa  C.  Johnson,  . 
Mrs.  Rachel  Robards, 
Hannah  Hoea  (Goes), 
Anna  Synunes,    .   .   . 


Letitia  Christian, 
Julia  Gardiner,    . 


Sarah  Childress, .    .    . 
Margaret  Smith,     .    . 


Abigail  Power,  .... 
Mrs.  Caroline  Mcintosh, 
Jean  Means  Appleton,  . 

Unmarried, 

Mary  Todd. 


Elisa  MeCardle,  .   .    . 

JuUa  Dent, 

Lucy  Ware  Webb,      . 
Luorctia  Rudolph, 

EUen  Lewis  Hemdon, 


Frances  Folsom, 

Caroline  Lavinia  Scott,     .   . 
Mary  Scott  (Lord)  Disamick, 

(See  above), 

Ida  SaztoB, 

AUee  Lee 

Edith  (3arow, 

Helen  Herron, 

Helen  Louise  Azson,  .... 
Mrs.  Edith  Boiling  Gait,   .    . 


3 


1789 
1797 

1801 
1809 
1817 


1825 
1829 
1837 
1841 

1841 

1845 
1849 

1850 
1853 

1857 

1861 

1865 
1860 
1877 
1881 

1881 

1885 

1889 

1893 
1897 

1901 

1909 

1918 


Mt.  Vernon,  Va., 
(Quincy,  Mass., 

Monticello,  Va., 
Montpelier,  Va., 
Oakhm,  Va.,.   . 


Quincy, '. 
Hermitage,  Tenn, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.. 
North  Bend,  O..  . 

Williamsburg,  Va., 

Nashville,  Tenn,. 
Baton  Rouge,  La., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,     . 
Conootd,  N.  H.,   . 

Wheatland,  Pa.,  . 

Springfield,  DL,    . 

Greenville,  Tenn^ 
Washington,  D.  C., 
Fremont.  Ohio,    . 
Mentor,  Ohio,  .    . 

New  York  City,   . 

Buffalo,  N.  T.,     . 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 

New  York  City,    . 
Canton,  Ohio,  .    . 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  . 


57 
61 

57 
57 
58 


57 
61 
54 

68 

51 

49 
64 

50 
48 

65 

52 

56 
46 
54 

49 

50 

47 

55 

55 
54 

42 

51 

56 
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8TATBS-TABIA  1 


Fvraer, 
PkatAT,      . 

Uwyw*     - 

fumes,      , 

Junnc,    .   . 
Fkekt,     , 

Firnvr,     * 

FfTHHT,       . 
^lICtD,    .     ^ 

Q<:rtym«a, 

Iroa  lUnff,, 
Uwyor,      . 


ElXUCATlOltAl.    AlrFAHT^att 


Common  Soliool,     .*,..,.. 
Harvard  CoIkR*^,  1755.  ...... 

Coiiege  ol  William  jmd  Mary^  1762, 
PrincistoD  College*  1771,  .  .  ,  .  . 
Eatvred  CoUeeo,  WiUJam  uid  filary, 
EUrr^m  Oolle^,  1787,  ..... 

Self  Taucht,    . 

Acadomy,     .    .    .    , , 

Entered  H&tnpden'SidQey  CoU?g?, 
Colieg*.  WilUiLm  and  Mnry.  1808,    . 
Uaivernty  of  Nartb  C«Lrolma,  . 

Common  Sobixil^ 

Public  School,.    H    .......    . 

Bo^dfjin  CoUt'fre,  1824,      ..... 

Diekin^ti  College,  1800, 

SeU  TBUj^ht,     . ,    .    . 

Self  Taught, 

West  Point  MLiitury  Ao^demy,  1843, 
Kenyon  ColJ«f^,  Ohio,  1^2*  .  .  . 
WilUama  College;,  1856,      ..... 

Union  CoUeKC.  lS4a, 

ComtuDn  School,      ,...,... 
Miami  Univi*rsily,  Ohio,  1851,  h    .    . 
Comraou  SchooJ,      ........ 

Entered  Aileehtiny  Call«c«,  .... 

Hanr&rd,  .    . 

Yale,  1878 

PriMeton,  1379,      ........ 


VoCATioir 


Lawyer, 

Lawyer^ 

Lawyer, 

Lawyer, 

LairycT, 

Lftff^ef. 

Medicine, 

Ijiwyet, 

l4«wyer, 

addier; 

Tailor, 

Lawyer, 

Lavryer,, 

Fnriiier, 

TaUoi, 

Tanner, 

Lawyer, 

T^aeber, 

Ti]4i]h«T, 

Teaeh&r, 

Lawyer, 

Tea^jher, 

L*wyer, 

Pubfici*l, 

Lawyer^ 

Lawyer, 


Pot-l- 


Fed., 
Fed., 
Rep,, 
Rep., 
Rep., 
Rep., 
Ltem., 
Dom  ♦ 
Whig, 
L>em,, 

Whig, 
Whi«. 
ITem, 
Dem., 
Rep., 
Rep., 
Rop., 
Rep., 
R''Pt 
Hep., 
Dem.. 
Rep., 
Dem., 
Rtp.. 
Hep., 
R*p., 
Dem., 


Fsor^Muoa 


Planter,  . 

Lawyer,  . 

Lawyer,  , 

l^awj^fir,  . 
PoliUciaJi, 

Lawyer,  . 

Lawyer,  . 

Lawyer,  . 

Army,  .  . 

Lawyer,  . 

Lawyer,  . 

Army,  .  . 

Lawyer,  . 

Lawyer,  . 

Lawy^Tt  . 

Law^^er,  - 
Politician, 

Army.   .  . 

Lawyer,  . 
Lawyer, 

Lawyer,  r 

Lawyer^  ► 

Lawyet,  . 

Lawyer^  . 
Lawyer, 
Publiciift, 

Lawyer,  . 
Teaehcr, 


Rellqiocb 
CbjirKi^<moN& 


}LpboD|mliaii,  . 
Unitarian,  .  .  . 
Liberal,  .... 
EpiAdotMdian,  . 
Epbcopaliao,  . 
Uoiianan,  .  .  . 
Pyvebytenan,  . 
Relnrni«4  tXj^h, 


EpiiciopaJian.  . 

PMvbytenan,  . 

EputoDpaU&o, 

Epbcop^lian, 

EpiMfldpaUan,  . 

[  PnsabytutUn,  . 

\  Uheral 

I  Ub«ral,  .    .    »  . 

|M4!thodist,      .  . 

Metbodiflt,      .  . 

Dtpciplea,    .    .  . 

Epiflcopaiian,  . 

PTesbyteriaa,  . 

Preubyterian,  , 

PresbyUjriaiii  . 

Metbodiat,, 

Reformed  Duteh. 

Unitarian^  .    .  . 

Preabyt<?rian,  . 


NavE 


WaabiBitoii. 

Adapu^ 
JefleiBOD. 


Monrtte, 

Adanu,  J.Q. 

Jaelfson, 

Van  Bujvn. 

Barriflon. 

Tyler. 

Polk.        . 

Tavlor. 

FiUmorev 

Pierce. 

BuebansR. 

tineoln. 

Johnjon. 

Grant 

Hayes. 

Garfield. 

Arthur. 

Cleveland. 

nanifion. 

Cleveland. 

McKi&lev, 

Rooeeveit. 

Taft. 

Wilflon. 


STATES-TABLE  U 


8SRT«»  AS 

Pbwdsmt 


7  jrr.,  10  mos.,  4  d. 
4yr.. 


8yr^ 
•  yr.. 


lyrt  11  zno.t  . 


iff 

1  yr..  4  mo.,  6  d..  . 

2  yr-t  7  mo.,  0  d.,  . 

4jrr., 

4yr 

4  yr.,  1  mo.,  11  d., 

3  yr.,  10  mo.,  19  d., 

«yr 

4yr.. 

eK  mo.. 

3]rr.,6Hmo.,    .    . 


«yr., 
4yr., 


4  yr.,  tt  mo.,  10  d., 
7  yr.,  5  mo.,  90  d., 
4yr 


Dixo 


AOB  AT 

Dbatb 


1799 
1826 

1826 
1836 
1831 


1848 
1845 
1862 
1841 

1862 

1849 
1860 

1874 
1869 

1868 

1865 

1875 
1886 
1893 
1881 

1886 

1908 
1901 

1901 
1919 


67 
90 


85 
73 


80 
78 
79 
68 

71 

53 
65 

74 
64 

77 

56 

66 
63 
70 
49 

56 

71 
67 


60 


Caubb  of  Dbath 


Aeute  laryngitis, 
Natural  aeclme, 

Ckronio  diarrhoea, 
Natural  decline, 
Natural  decline, 


Paralyna,  .  . 
Dropsy,  .  .  . 
Asthma,  .  .  . 
Pleurisy  fever, 


BiUous  attacks,  with  bron- 
chitis,   

Chronic  diarrhoea,      .    .    . 
Cholora   morbus    and    ty- 
phoid ferer 

Paralysis, 

Dropsy  and  inflammation 

of  stomach, 

Rheumatio  gout,    .... 

ted  by  Booth,    . 


Paralysis, 

Cancer  of  the  tongue,   . 
~  '  k  of  the  heart, 
ted  by  Guiteau, 


Neural^ 
Assassinst 


Bright's  disease,  culminat- 
ing in  paralysis  and  apo- 

Heartfail'ure, ' 
Pneumonia, 


by  Csolgo 


EmboUsm, 


Placb  of  Dxatb 


Mt.  Vernon,  Va.,     ... 
Quincy,  Mass.,     .... 

Monticello,  Va 

Montpelier,  Va..      .    .    . 
New  York  City 

Hall  of  Congress.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,   .    .    .    . 

Hermitage,  near  Nash- 
ville, Tenn..     .... 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,    .    . 

White  House.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

Ballard  House,  Rich- 
mond, Va., 

Nashville,  Tenn.,    .    .    . 
White  House,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,    .    .    .    . 

Concord,  N.  H.,  .   .   .   . 


Lancaster,  Pa.,   .... 

Washington,  D.  C,    <«  . 

Greenville,  Tenn.,  .  .  . 
Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y.,  . 
Fremont,  Ohio,  .... 
Elberon,    Long    Branch, 

N.J 

New  York  City,  .... 

Princeton,  N.J.,.  .  .  . 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,      .    . 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Oytter  Bay,  N.  Y<  .   .    . 


Plagb  of  Bubzal 


Mt.  Vernon,  Va. 

Unitarian    Church,     Quincy, 


Monticello,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

Montpelier,  Hanover  Co.,  Va. 

Originally,  N.  Y.  Removed, 
1858,  to  Hollywood  Ceme- 
tery. Richmond,  Va. 

Unitarian    Church.     Quincy, 


Hermitage,    near    Nashville, 

Tenn. 
ViUage     Cemetery,     ffinder- 

hook.  N.  Y. 
North  Bend,  Ohio. 

Hollywood,  Richmond,  Va. 

NashviDe,  Tenn. 
Near     Louisville,     Kentucky 
(Springfield). 

Forest  Lawn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mmot     Cemetery,     Concord, 

WocKlw'ard  Hill  Cemetery, 
LMicaster,  Pa. 

Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Spring- 
field, m. 

Greenville,  Tenn. 

Riverside,  New  York  City. 

Fremont,  Ohio.  . . 

Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  .. 

Rural  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Princeton.  N.  J. 

Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Cemetery,  Canton.  Ohio. 
Young's  Memoriai  Cemetfli7« 
Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 
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Rhode  Island.  Supposed  to  be  identical 
wi^  tiie  ancient  Viniand  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas, 
historians  credit  the  first  discovery  of  Rhode 
Island  to  the  Norsemen  about  1000  A.  D.  The 
navi^tor  Verraszano  visited  Narragansett  Bay 
and  its  shores  in  1524.  The  State  was  settled 
at  Providence  in  1636,  by  Roger  Williams  and 
his  companions,  who  had  been  banished  from 
Massachusetts  by  religious  intolerance.  In  1638, 
the  Island  of  Aquidneck,  afterward  called  Rhode 
Island,  was  settled  at  Newport  and  Portsmouth. 
A  third  settlement  was  formed  at  Warwick  in 
1643.  The  same  year  Roger  Williams  went  to 
England  and  obtsoned  a  patent  for  the  united 
government  of  the  settlements.  In  1663,  this 
patent  gave  way  to  a  charter  by  Charles  II.. 
mcorporating  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  which  remained  in  force 
for  180  years.  The  c<Monv  suffered  severely  in 
King  Philip's  War,  1675-76,  which  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Wampanoag  and  Narra- 
gansett tribes  of  Indians.  In  1687,  Sir  Edmond 
Andros,  who  had  been  made  Governor  of  New 


York,  New  England,  etc.,  abrdgaled  the  diarter, 
but  it  became  again  the  ruling  constitution  after 
his  recalL  In  the  wars  between  France  and 
England,  Rhode  Island  f mnished  valuable  aid 


by  land  and  sea  for  the  expeditions  against 
Louisburg.  Crown  Pointy  Oswego,  and  C^mada. 
In  1756,  sne  had  fifty  pnvaiteers  at  sea.  Duiing 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  State  supplied 
many  ships  and  sailors  for  naval  operations. 
Rhode  Idand  was  invaded  by  the  Bntish,  and 
vain  attempts  were  made  for  several  yem  to 
drive  them  thence  by  Count  d'Estamg's  fleet 
and  General  Sullivan's  army.  The  State  was  Uie 
last  to  accept  the  Federal  Constitution,  May  29, 
1790.  Dorr's  insurrection  occurred  in  1842,  an 
imbroglio  growing  out  of  the  bigoted  suffrage 
laws,  an  inheritance  from  colonial  times.  It 
was  only  in  1861  that  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  was 
finally  settled.  In  1901,  Massachusetts  re- 
voked the  edict  of  banishment  against  Roger 
WiUiamSy  which  had  stood  for  neany  three  cen- 
turies. 


RULEBS  OF  the:  WOBL.D 

mOMAN  EMPEEOftS 


Namb 


AucuBtwi, 

Tiberius, 
Caligula,  . 

QaudiUB, 

Nero,   .   . 

Galba,      . 

Othq,    .    . 
Vitellius. 
Venpaman, 
TituB.  .    . 
Domitian, 


Nerva, 

Traian 

Hadrian,      

Titua  Antoninus  Piua,  . 

Marcus    Aurelnas    An« 

tamnua, 


Commodus,.  .  .  . 
Pertinax,  .... 
Didius  Julianus,.  . 
Beptimius  Severus, 
Caracalla,  .... 
MacrinuB,  .... 
HeliogabaluB 

(Elagahalus).  . 
Alezander.Be  venis , 
Maximin,. 


Pupienus  and      .    .    .     > 

Balbinus ) 

Oordian.  ....... 

PhiUip, 

Decius,     ....>.. 

OaUus 

^niitiB"M^ 

Valerian, 

Qallienus 

,  FlaviuB  Claudius,  .    .    . 
AursUan,     ...... 

Tacitus,  ....... 

Floriaa, 

Probus, 

Cams. 


LlNKAGB 


THE  CfiSARS 
A  title  conferred  by  the  Senate 

Stepson  of  Augustus,     . 

Youngest  son  of  Qermanicus,  nephew  of  Tibe- 
rius, . 

Grandson  of  Tiberius, 


Son  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbos, 
Was  proclaimed  Emperor,    .    . 


Was  proclaimed  Emperor, 
Was  proclaimed  Emperor, 
Was  proclaimed  Emperor, 
Son  of  Vespasian,  .... 
Second  son  of  Vespasian,  . 


THE  FIVE  GOOD  EMPERORS 

Was  proclaimed  Emperor, 

Adopted  son  of  Nerva, 

Nephew  of  Trajan, 

Adopted  son  of  Hadrian, 

Nei>hew  of  Antoninus  Pius, 


THE  PERIOD  OF  MILITARY  DESPOTISM 

Son  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 

Was  proclaimed  Emperor, 

Was  proclaimed  Emperor, 

Was  proclaimed  Emperor, 

Son  of  Septimius  Severus, 

Was  proclaimed  Emperor, 

First  cousin  of  Caracalla, 

Cousin  of  Heliogabalus,  by  whom  he  was  adc^ted. 

Was  elevated  by  soldiers, 

Appointed  by  the  Senate, 

Grandson  of  Gordianus  I., 

Murdered  Gordian  and  usurped  the  throne,  .    . 

Proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  army, 

Was  elected  Emperor  by  Senate  and  soldiers,  . 


Son  of  Valerian, 

Was  designated  by  ciaudhis, 


Proclaimed  Emperor,    .... 

Choice  of  the  army, 

Elevated  to  throne  by  soldiers. 


Period  of  Rule 

Birth 

Death 

B.C. 

A.D. 

B.C. 

A.  D. 

30 

14 

63 

U 

A.  D. 

14 

37 

42 

97 

37 

41 

12 

41 

41 

54 

10 
A.D. 

54 

54 

68 

87 
B.C. 

68  • 

68 

69 

3 
A.  D. 

69 

69 

22 

69 

69 

69 

15 

09 

70 

79 

9 

79 

"79 

81 

41 

81 

31 

96 

61 

96 

96 

98 

32 

98 

98 

117 

63 

117 

117 

138 

76 

138 

138 

161 

86 

161 

161 

180 

121 

180 

180 

193 

161 

192,Dec.31 

193 

126 

193 

193 

193 

193 

212? 

146 

211 

212 

217 

188 

217 

217 

218 

164 

218 

218 

222 

205? 

222 

222 

236 

205 

235 

235 

238 

•  • . 

238 

238 

238 

(238 
}238 

238 

244 

224 

244 

244 

249 

249 

249 

261 

251 

251 

254 

254 

254 

208? 

2547 

254 

260 

269 

260 
268 

268 
270 

2i4 

270 

270 

275 

212 

276 

275 

276 

200 

276 

276 

277 

T 

277 

282 

282 

282 

288 

222 

282 

HISTORY 
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HdteAH  BBtPBHOBS  — Cmitlntied 


Nams 


CuinoBmnd 

Numervian, 
Diocletian  and 


Gonstantius  and 

Qalenus,      .   .    .     , 
Oonstantine  the  Great, 
CooBtantiaa  II.. .    . 
Julian  the  Apostate, 
Jovian, 


Valentinian  I 

Gratian, 

MaTitw^ni^iff 

Valantinian  II.,  .  .  . 
Eugenius,  ..... 
Theodoeiufl  the  Great, 

Honorius, 

Valenanian  III.,  .  . 
MaxlmuB,     ..... 

Avitm, 

liarjonan  or  Majaiian, 

Sevenis, 

Antheoius, 

Olybriw 

®y««w 

fi^Qoiai  Aogustelns. 


LiNlUlGE 


fiUder  son  of  CaruB, 

Son  of  Ca/us, 

Wae  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  army.     .    . 
Wa0  made  Caasar  by  Diocletian,      

Was  erected  Cosar. 

Eldest  qon  of  AuguBtus  Gonstantius  Chlartis, 
Third  son  of  Constantitie  the  Great,  .... 

Son  of  Julius  Constantine, 

Elevated  to  the  throne  by  the  army,     ... 


ROMAN  EMPERORS  OF  THE  WEST 
Proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  army,     .... 

Son  of  Valentinian  I.. 

Made  Emperor  by  the  legions  in  Britain, 

Son  of  Valentinian  I..    .   .   , 

Assumed  the  purple, 

Son  of  Flavins  Theodosia 

Second  son  of  Theodosius, 

Son  of  Gonstantius, 

By  force  of  arms. 


Was  elected  by  Ricimer, 

Raised  to  imperial  dignity  b^  Ricimer,  .... 

Son-in-law  of  Emperor  Maroian 

Made  Emperor  by  Ricimer, 

Proclaimeid  Emperor, 

Proclaimed  Elmperor  by  order  of  Leo 

Son  of  Orestes, 

Augustus  is  deposed  and  banished  by  Odoacer, 

who  thus  puts  an  end  to  the  Western  Empire 

of  Rome. 


Period  of  Rule 


A.D. 

361 
363 


3R4 

3  IS 

395 
423 
45S 

455 

ir,7 

4t>l 

i67 
472 
*7-'- 
473 
4T& 


A.D. 
284 
805 

306 

336 
361 
363 
364 

375 


394 
396 
423 
456 

467 
461 
467 
472 
473 

475 
476 


Birth 


A.D. 


245 

i256 

272 
317 
331 
332 


821 

359 

T 

371 

346 
384 
419 
3957 


Death 


A.D. 
285 

313 
310 
306 
311 
337 
361 
363 
364 


375 
383 
398 
392 

895 
423 
455 
455 

457 

7 
46&^77 

7 

7 

7 
480 
476 


KINGS,  EHPEBOBS,  AND  PRESIDENTS 

OF  FRANCE 

Nana 

LZMEAOa 

Period  of  Rule 

Birth 

Death 

Phanunond, 

THE  MEROVINGIANS 

A.D. 
420 
428 
448 
458 
481 
511 

'658 

562 

684 

628 

638 

665 
678 
691 
695 
711 
715 
720 
747 

751 

768 
814 

• 

843 
877 
879 

884 
888 

898 

m 

964 
986 

A.D. 
428 
448 
457 
481 
611 
568 

'56i 

584 

628 

638 

666 

673 
691 
696 
711 
716 
720 
747 
761 

768 

. 

877 
.879 
884 

888 
898 
922 

A.D. 

*4ii7 

*465 
495 

497 

j670 
1584 

602 
j633 
1662 

6627 

6527 

681 

699 

7 
712 
?   . 

714 

742 

778 

888 

846 
863 

7. 

8397 

.      7      . 

879 

7 
921 
941 
966 

A.D. 

Qodian 

S»iW««jC 

dovis  I., 

Son  of  Pharamond  (obscure)^ 

Founder  of  the  Merovingian  Dynasty,  .*  ,    .    . 

Son  of  Meroveus,  King  of  the  Franks 

Son  of  Childeric, 

'467 
481 
511 

Cloth^I.,   .   '   '.   \     ) 

SonofClovis,.  '. 

SonofCIovis ) 

558 
534 

SonofClovis. } 

Fourth  son  of  dovis, ) 

'56i 

gothan.*  '.','.'.'. 

OothairelL,"   '.'.'.     \ 
Dicoberti 

KiNQDOM  DiviDBD  htxo  Foub  Pabtb: 

Reigns  at  Paris ] 

King  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy, ! 

KiAg  of  Neustria  #t  Soissons f 

King  of  Austrasia  at  Mets J 

Son  of  Sigebert  I.  of  Austrasia f 

Son  of  Chilperic  I., ) 

Son  of  Clothaire  ll..      ........... 

696 
628 
638 

OoTis  II.  and                 ) 

Dagobertll f 

Clothaiielll 

**TheYouiig"sonof  DagobcrtI 

656 
679 
6707 

Thierry  II.,    .    ;    .    .    . 
CkmsIII 

Son  of  Clovis  II., 

691 

Kmg  of  Neustria 

696 

Childebert  III 

King  of  Neustria, 

Dacobertlll 

Cfitesrio  II.,  .   . 

King  of  Neustria^ ............. 

716 

720 

mirylV.'      ;    .    .    . 

Son  of  Dagobert  III., 

747 

Ghilderielll 

Pmin  the  little 

CorShort) 

Charlemagne,  or  Charles 

th0  Great, 

Lcnns  le  Debonnaire,    . 

Son  of  GhflderieU.  (obscure) 

THE  CARLOVINGIANS 
Son  of  (Tharles  Martel, 

755 

768 

Son  of  Pepin  the  Short 

Son  of  Charles  the  Great, 

814 
840 

ChMlM  tbs  Bald.  .   .   . 

LSgJk.«d'   •:■   •( 
Oarlomao,  .   .    .    .     f 
Chaiiea  theFat. 

CARL  VINGIAN  KINGS 

l^^*?f^iSSe:^£:^^,^^""^'. :  :  :  : 

877 
879 

Sons  of  Louis  II I, 

RrigxMi  two  years, \ 

883 

7      • 

Son'of  Louis  the  (Serman 

888 

Count  E^eg.   '.    ,■'•.   . 
Raoul  (Rudolf  of  6ur-' 

iJSit:: ::  r: : 

898 
929 

954  . 

Lothaire.    ...... 

S«  off  Louis  IV 

988 

hofSv.:    ...... 

Son  of  Lolhaire 

987     . 

ISO 


THE  STANDARD  iraCrnONARY  OF  FACTS 


OP  GBUEANT^Otatloved 


Nam> 


I 


LiNKAOB 


Period  of  Eult 

Birth 

Death 

A.D. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

1313 

1347 

1286 

1347 

1347 

1378 

1316 

1378 

1378 

1400 

1361 

1419 

1400 

1410 

1352 

1410 

1410 

1438 

1361 

143a 

1438 

1440 

1414 

1486 

1440 

1498 

1415 

1493 

1493 

1519 

1459 

1519 

1619 

1556 

1500 

1568 

15M 

1564 

1503 

1564 

1564 

1676 

1627 

1676 

1578 

1612 

1662 

1612 

1612 

1619 

1567 

1619 

1619 

16S7 

•1678 

1637 

1637 

1667 

1608 

1667 

1657 

1705 

1640 

1706 

1705 

1711 

1678 

1711 

1711 

1741 

1686 

1740 

1741 

1745 

1697 

1745 

1745 

1765 

1708 

1765 

1765 

1790 

1741 

1790 

1790 

1792 

1747 

1792 

1792 

1806 

1768 

1835 

1806 

1815 

.... 

.... 

1815 

1866 

.... 

.... 

1866 

1871 

.... 

.,.. 

1871 

1888 

1797 

1888 

1888 

idis 

1859 

Louifl^.  or  IV., 


Charles  IV.,    . 
WenceslauB,    . 

Rupert,    .   .    . 

SigiBiBiiiui, 

Albert,     .   .    . 
Frederick  III., 
•  Mariin**^*"i 
CfaarleeV.,      . 
Ferdinand  I., 
Maximilian  II ., 
Rudolph  II.,  . 
Matthtts,     .    . 
Ferdinand  11., 
Fndinand  III. 
Leopold  I., 
Joseph  I.,    .    . 
Charles  VI.,    . 

Charles  VII.,  . 

Francis  I.,  .  . 

Joseph  II.,  .  . 

Leopold  II.,  . 

Francis  U.,  . 


WiHiam  the  Victorions, 
WUHam  II..*  ..... 


HOUSE  OF  BAVARL\ 

Son  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 

HOUSE  OF  LUXEMBURG 

Son  of  John  of  LnzemburK,      

Son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV., 

HOUSE  OF  PALATINATE 
Was  chosen  Kinc, 

HOUSE  OF  LUXEMBURG 

Son  of  Charles  IV., 

HOUSE  OF  SABSBURG 

Third  soft  of  Frederick  I., 

Was  elected  Emperor, 

Son  of  Frederick  III 

Son  of  Phillip  of  Buntundy, 

Younger  brother  of  Charles  V.. 

Son  Of  Ferdinand  I., 

Son  of  the  Emperor  Marimiliiin  IL, 

Younger  son  oi  Maximilian  II., 

Son  <rf  Charles,  Duke  of  Styria 

Son  of  Ferdinand  II 

Second  son  of  Ferdinand  III., 

Son  of  Leopold  I., 

Son  of  Leopold  I 

HOUSE  OF  BAVARIA 

Son  of  Maximilian  Emmanuel, 

HOUSE  OF  LORRAINE 

Son  of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 

Son  of  Francis  I.. 

Third  son  of  Francis  I., 

Son  of  Leopold  II., 

THE  CONFEDERATION  OP  THE  RHINE 

THE  GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION 

THE  NORTH  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HOHENZOLLERN 
Second  son  of  Frederick  William  ni.^^  .    .    . 
Son  of  Frederick  III.and  Grandson  of  wHliam  t.. 


KINGS  AKB  QinfiENS  Of  KNGLAND 


Namb 

.LatmAom 

Period  of  R«ign 

Birth 

Death 

ANGLO-SAXON  KINGS 

A.D. 

A,D. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

Efiielwutf.  ;.!!*.! 

First  Ki«>K  of  all  England .    ^ 

«27 
838 

837 

867 

776T 

837 

Son  of  Egbert, 

868 

jEthelbald 

JEthelbert,    .... 
EthelrMi  I., 

Son  of  Ethelwulf. 

857 
860 
866 
371 
901 
925 
940 

860 
866 
871 
901 
924 
940 
946 

849 
870? 
8967 
923 

860? 

Seoond  son  of  Ethelwulf, 

866? 

Third  son  of  Ethelwulf.    ....... 

871 

Alfred  the  Great,   .    .    . 

Fourth  son  of  Ethelwulf 

901 

Edward  the  Elder,    .    . 

Son  of  Alfred, 

924 

Athelstan, 

Edmund3 

Eldest  son  of  Eldward,       

941 

Brother  of  Athelstan, *- 

Brother  of  Edmund  I.,      

946  or  8 

Edred,     ....... 

SUS 

966 

966? 

Bdwy 

Son  of  Edmund  I., 

959 

939? 

969 

Edgar 

Seoond  son  of  Edmund  I^    ,   .    .    .    .^  .    .    .    . 

909 

976 

943? 

975 

Edward  the  Martyr,  .    . 

Son  of  Edgar, 

975 

978 

1016 

978 
1016 
1017 

961? 
*989 

978 

Ethelredll 

Half-brother  of  Edward, 

1019 

Edmund  Ironside,     .    . 

Eldest  son  of  Ethelred, 

1017 

DANISH  KINGS 

Canute, 

By  ooncniest  and  election, 

1017 
1086 

1085 
1040 

996 

1036 

Harold  I.  (Harefoot),    . 

Son  of  Canute 

104O 

Hardicanute 

Another  son  of  Canute. 

1040. 

1042 

1019 

1043 

SAXON  KINGS 

Edward  the  Confessor. 

Son  of  Ethelred  II., 

1042 
1066 

1066 

1004 
1022 

m 

Haxeidll 

NORMAN  KINGS 

Z^k: : : :- : : 

Obtained  the  Crown  by  conquest, 

Thfrd  son  of  William  I.,   '..•....•.. 

1066 
1087 

1087 
1100 

1027 
1056 

1100 

Henry  I 

Youngest  son  of  William  I 

1100 

1136 

1068 

1136 

St^hen, 

Third  son  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,    .... 
THE  PLANT AGENET0 

1136 

1154 

1106 

1164. 

Henry  II 

Son  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,    .   .   i  '.    ... 

...       .    M    1    ■■      1     T      i ^ 

llM 

1189 

1133 

1189 

^Fnderiffik  UL,  JoOLof  William  L*  waaampetoc  Ixom  March  9  to  Juna  16, 1888. 


.marroRY 


m 


KmQ8  AND  OraKVS  OF  atttbiOm— ConttiiiMd 


Namb 


LiNSAoa 


Period  of  Reign 


Birth 


Death 


Richard   I.   the   Lion- 

Iwarted 

John, 

Henry  III., 

Edward  I 

Edward  II., 

Edward  III., 

Richard  II. 

Henry  IV 

Henry  V^ 

HanryVI., 

BdwaxdlV^ 

Edward  V;,.    ..... 

Richard  III.,  ...... 

Henry  VII 

Henry  VIH., 

Edward  VI 

Mary  U 

EUxab«ih, 

Jtaaem  I., 

Charles  L,   ...... 

Commonwealth,     .    .    < 

Charles  II., 

James  IJ^ 

William  m.  ( 

and  < 

MaryH.,  ( 

Anne, 

George  I., 

George  II., 

George  III 

George  IV^ 

William  IV.,   ..... 
Victoria, ' .    . 

Edward  VU..      .... 

George  V., 


Eldeat  aurriTing  eon  of  Henry  II.»      .    .    .    r  . 

Youngeat  son  of  Henry  11., 

Eldest  son  of  John, 

Eldest  son  of  Henry  III., . 

Eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  I., 

Eldest  son  of  Edward  II., 

Son  of  the  Black  Prince,  ekleat  son  of  Edward  III 

HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER 
Son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III., 

Eldest  son  of  Henry  IV., 

Only  aon  ol  Henry  v., 

HOUSE  OF  YORK 
His  grandfather  was  Richard,  son  of  Edmund, 

afth  aon  ol  Edward  III., 

Eldeat  son  of  Edward  IV., 

Younger  brother  of  Edward  IV., 

HOUSE  OF  TUDOR 

Son  of  Edmund,  eldeat  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  by 
Kathanne,  widow  of  Henry  V.;  hia  mother, 
Margaret  Beaufort,  waa  great-granddaughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  . 

Only  surviving  son  of  Henry  VII., 

Son  of  UenryVlII.  by  Jane  Seymour,  .... 

Daughter  of  Henry  Vlll.  by  Katharine  of  Aragon, 

Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Anne  Boleyn,  .  . 
HOUSE  OF  STUART 

Son  of  Marv,  Queen  of  Scots,  granddaughter  of' 
James  IV.,  and  Margaret, 

Only  surviving  son  of  James  I 

Commonwealth  declared  May  19 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector, 

Richard  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector 

HOUSE  OF  STUART  RESTORED 

Eldest  son  of  Charles  I., 

Second  eon  of  Charles  I.,  .   . 

Son  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Mary. 

daughter  of  Charles  l., 

Eldest  daughter  of  James  II., 

Second  daughter  of  Jamas  II., 

HOUSE  OF  HANOVER 
Son  of  Elsotor  of  Hanover,  by  Sophia,  daughter 

of  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,    .    .   .    , 

Only  son  of  George  I., 

Grandson  of  George  It 

Eldest  son  of  Gsorgs  III., 

Third  son  of  George  III., 

Daughter  of  Edward,  foiirth  son  of  Ge6rge  III., 

HOUSE  OF  SAXE-COBURG* 

Son  of  Victoria, 

Son  of  Edward  VII.,   


A.D. 
1I8& 
1199 
1216 
1272 
1307 
1327 
1377 

1399 
1413 
1422 


1461 
1483 
1483 


1485 
1509 
1547 
1553 
1558 


1603 
1626 


1649 


1660 
1686 


1680 
1702 


1714 
1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 

1901 
1910 


A.D. 
1199 
1216 
1272 
1307 
1327 
1377 
1399 


1413 
1422 
1461 


1483 
i485 


1509 
1547 
1553 
1558 
1603 


1649 
1658 


1685 
1688 


1702 
1714 


1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 
1901 


1910 


A.  D. 
1157 
1166 
1207 
1239 
1284 
1312 
1366 

1366? 

1388 

1421 


1441 
1470 
1452 


J457 
1491 
1537 
1516 
1533 


1566 
1600 

1599 
1626 

1630 
1633 

1650 
1662 
1666 


1660 
1683 
1738 
1762 
1765 
1819 

1841 
1866 


A.  D. 
1199 
1216 
1272 
1307 
1827 
1377 
1400 

1413 
1422 
1471 


1483 
1483 
1486 


1509 
1547 
1563 
1558 
1603 


1626 
1640 

1658 
1712 

1685 
1701 

1702 
1094 
17U 


1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 
1901 

1910 


GOYEVNOES-eSNEEAL  OV   CANADA 


Go  ySBNOB-GsNEBAL 


LiNKAOS 


Term  of  Office 


Birth 


Death 


The    Riaht   Hon.    Vis- 

oount  Monok, .  .  <  . 
The   Right  Hon.   Lord 

Lisgar,  0.  C.  M.  GU  . 
The  Kght  Hon.  the  Earl 

oi  Duffsrin,  K,  P.,  K. 

C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  0.. ,  . 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Mai^ 

Suis  of  Lome,  K.  T., 
kCM.G..  P.  C.    .  . 
The  Moat  Hon.  the  Mar^ 

aula  of  Lansdowne, 
LC.  M.  Om  .  .  .  . 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Stanley  of  Preston.  . 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 

of  Aberdeen,  K.  T^  . 
The  Right  Hon.the  Earl 

oflUnto.G.C.  M.  a, 
The  Right  Hon.the  Earl 

Grey,  O.  C.  M.  G.,  . 
Bis  Royal  JBg«hness,the 

Duke  of  Connaught. 
His  Grace,  the  Duke  of 

Devonshire,    .... 


Charles  Monck.  British  statesman,  mads  a  peer 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1866, 

Baron  Lisgar,  a  British  politician  (Sir  John* 
Young),        

Was  created  Marquis  of  Duflerin  in  1888  (Fred- 
•liok  Temple  Hamilton  Blaokwood),  .... 

Eldest  son  of  the  eighth  Duke  of  Argvll  (John 
George  Henry  Douglas  Sutherland  Camp- 
bell),      

Fifth  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  (Henry  Charles 
Keith  Petty-Htamaurice) 

Sixteenth  Ear)  of  Derby  (Frederick  Arthur 
Stanley), 

Seventh  Earl  and  first  Marquis  of  Aberdeen 
(John  Campbell  Hamilton  Gordon),  .    .   v    . 

Fourth  Sari  of  Biinto  (Gilbert  John  EUaot- 
Murray  Kynynmound),     ......... 

Fourth  Earl  Grey  (Albert  Henry  George),      .    . 

Duke  of  Omnaught  (Prince  Arthur  William 
Patrick  Albert), 

Ninth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  (Victor  Christian 
WtiUam.OsvehdMi) 


1867 
1869 
1872 

1878 
1883 

1888 

1888 

1898 
1904 

1911 

me 


1869 
1872 
1878 

1883 

1888 

1893 

1808 

1904 
1911 

1916 


1819 
1807 
1820 

1945 

1845 

1841 

1847 

1845 
1861 

18^ 
1868 


1894 
1876 
1902 

1014 

1908 


1914 
1917 


•Changed  to  Bovwe  6f 'Windsor  by  (George  V.,  Jiily,  1917. 
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or  GAHABiA 


Namb 


8b 


Term 


Yean 


Bom 


Died 


Ri.  Hon.  Su  John  A.  MaedonaM, 

Hon-  Alexander  Mackenrie,  . 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Maodonald,    .   .    .   . 

Hon.  Sir  J.  J.  C.  Abbott. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  D.  Tbompeon, 

Hon.  Sir  Mackensie  Bowell, 

Hon.  Six  Charles  Tupper,  Bart, 

Rt.  Hon.  '^Ifrid  Laorier, 

Hon.  Robert  Laird  Borden. 

Rassla.  The  armn  of  ibe  Russian  Empire 
is  involved  in  much  c^scuiity,  but  it  is  usually 
regarded  as  having  been  founded  by  Rurik,  a 
Scandinavian  (Varangian),  about  862,  his  domin- 
ions and  those  of  his  inmiediate  successors  ccon- 
prising  Novgorod.  Kieff,  and  the  surrounding 
country.  V&dunir  the  Great  (980-1015),  the 
(Charlemagne  of  Russia,  introduced  Christianity 
and  founded  several  cities  and  schools.  But 
from  this  period  down  to  the  time  when  the 
country  was  overrun  by  the  Tartars,  Russia  was 
almost  constantly  the  scene  of  civil  war.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  Russia  was  subject  to 
the  Tartars.  But  Russia's  real  foundation  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  accession  of  Peter  the 
Great  in  1689.  who  first  secured  to  the  coimtry  the 
attention  of  tne  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 
His  first  military  achievement  was  his  conquest 
of  Azov  from  the  Turks  in  1696,  which,  however, 
he  lost  again  in  1711.  He  also  completed  the 
conquest  of  Siberia:  and,  what  was  of  more 
importance,  obtainea  from  Sweden  by  the  Peace 
<rf  Wystad,  in  1721,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria, 
or  part  of  Karelia,  the  Territory  of  Viboi^,  Oesel, 
and  sJl  the  other  islands  in  the  Baltic  fr(»n 
Courland  to  Viborg.  Catharine  I.,  widow  of 
Peter  I.,  succeeded  on  the  death  oi  the  latter, 
but  diea  after  a  reign  of  only  two  years.  The 
throne  was  then  occupied  successively  by  Peter 
II.,  1727-30;  by  Anna,  1730-40;  by  Ivan  VI., 
1740-41;  by  Elizabeth,  1741-62;  by  Peter  III., 
about  SIX  months  in  1762:  by  Catharine  II., 
wife  of  Peter  HI.,  1762-96;  by  Paul,  1796-1801; 
by  Alexander  I.,  1801-25;  by  Nicholas,  1826- 
65;  by  Alexander  II.,  1865-81.  During  all 
these  reigns  the  ^wth  of  the  empire  was  con- 
tinuous. The  Kirghiz  Cossacks  were  subdued 
in  1731,  the  Cssetes  in  1742;  the  Finnish  Prov- 
ince of  Kjrmenegard  was  gained  by  the  Treaty 
of  Abo  in  1743.  The  three  partitions  of  Poland 
took  place  under  Catharine  II.  in  1772,  1793^ 
and  1795.  Russia  acquired  nearly  two-tmrds  of 
this  once  powerful  state.  Bv  the  Peace  of  Kut- 
chuk-Kainarji  in  1774,  the  Turks  gave  up  Azov, 
part  of  the  Crimea  (the  other  put  was  taken 
possesion  of  in  1783)«  and  Kabardah;  and  by 
the  Peace  of  Jassy  in  1792,  Oczakov.  Georgia 
also  came  under  the  protection  of  Russia  in  1783, 
and  Courland  was  incorporated  in  1795.  A  por- 
tion of  Persian  Territory  had  already  been  ac- 
auired;  and  in  1801  the  formal  annexation  of 
Georgia  was  effected.  The  Peace  of  Fredriks- 
hamn,  1809^  robbed  Sweden  of  the  whole  of 
Finland,  which  now  passed  to  Russia;  the  Peace 
of  Bucharest,  1812.  took  Bessarabia  fnMn  the 
Turks;  that  of  Tiffis,  1813,  deprived  the  Per- 
sians of  parts  of  the  Caucasus;  and  then  the 
Vienna  Congress  of  1815  gave  the  remainder  of 


1867-1873 

1873-1878 

1878-1891 

1891-1892 

1892-1894 

1894-1896 

1896-Jan.  15  to  July  8, 

1896-1911 

1911-.... 


6 
5 
3 
1 
2 
2 

15 


1815 
1822 
(see  nbove) 
1821 
1844 
1823 
1821 
1841 
1854 


1891 
1892 
(see  nbore) 
1893 
1894 
1917 
1915 
1919 


Poland  to  Russia.  After  fresh  wars,  the  Persians 
lost  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhichevan 
in  1828;  and  the  Turks  lost  Anapa,  Poti,  Akhal^ 
zik,  etc.^  by  the  Peace  of  Adnan<^le  m  1829. 
The  desire  to  possess  further  dominions  of  the 
sultan  led  to  a  war  against  Turkey  in  1863,  in 
which  England,  France,  and  Sardinia  also  todc 
part  in  1864,  and  which  ended  in  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  1866.  The  Russians  were  compelled  to 
restore  to  Moldavia  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube 
in  Bessarabia.  This  district,  however,  was  again 
restored  to  Russia  by  the  Congress  cd  Bcdin  in 
1878,  which  followed  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78.  In  1868,  Russia  acquired  by  agree- 
ment with  China  the  sparsely  populated  but 
widely  extended  district  of  the  Amur;  the  sub- 
jection of  Caucasia  was  accomplished  in  1869 
and  1864,  and  considerable  conquests  have  fol- 
lowed since  1866  both  in  Turkestan  and  the  rest 
of  Central  Asia.  A  ukase  of  1868  annihilated 
the  last  r^nains  of  the  independence  of  Poland 
by  incorporating  it  completely  in  the  czardom. 
0^  the  other  hand,  Russian  America  was  sold 
to  the  United  States  in  1867.  The  following 
table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  extent  of  these 
continuous  accessicms  of  territory: 

The  extent  of  Russian  Territory  under  — 
Ivan  the  Great,    .   .  1462,  about  382,716  sq.  m. 


Yassili  Ivanovitch, 
Ivan  the  Terrible, 


Alexis  Michaelovitch,  1650, 


Peter  I., 
Anna,  .... 
Catharine  II.,  . 
Alexander  II.,  . 
Alexander  11^  . 
Alexander  III.,. 
Nidiolas  II., 


1506, 
1684, 


1689, 
1730, 
1775, 
1868, 
1881, 
1892, 
1909, 


610,288 
1,630,864 
6,039,094 
6,963,360 
6,888,888 
7,122.770 
7,866,940 
8,325,393 
8,644,100 
8,647,657 


The  population  from  14,000,000  in  1722  has 
grown  to  160,096,200  in  1909.  The  extension 
of  the  Russian  Empire  in  the  East  is  still  going 
on.  In  1881,  the  T^:e  Turcomans  were  sub- 
jected; in  1884,  Merv  was  taken,  and  Penjdeh 
was  occupied  and  annexed  in  1885,  which  led  to 
considerable  friction  between  Russia  and  Britain. 
Of  late  years  a  great  disturbing  element  to  the 
Government  of  Russia  has  sprung  up  in  Nihilism. 
Alexander  II.  was  killed  by  their  agency,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  murder  the 
succeeding  emperors.  In  1891,  flour  and  grain 
were  sent  by  the  United  States  to  relieve  distress 
caused  by  failure  of  the  harvest.  Oppressive 
measures  against  the  Jews  have  excitcKi  unfav- 
orable comment.  Alexander  III.  died  Novem- 
ber 1, 1894,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nicho- 
las II.  In  1900,  following  the  Boxer  Rebdlien, 
China  gave  to  Russia  excnisiye  mining  and  rail- 
way privileges  in  Manchurii^  and  the  command 
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of  afl  tht  GhineM  tvDops  tiiere  to  the  Rxmiaii 
authorities.  Hiia  ooeupation  waa  to  end  in 
three  yean,  Mid  Hie  delay  in  the  withdsawal  of 
RiMHJan  troops  led  to  open  hostilities  between 
Russia  and  Japan  in  1904.  (See  RtissoJapanese 
War.)  During  1905-06,  Russia  was  much  per* 
turbed  by  int^nal  and  insairectionaiy  diirtur- 
bancee.  In  October  of  1905  the  Csar  issued  a 
manifeeto,  assuring  civil  liberty,  freedom  of  the 
preesy  extension  ai  the  suffrage,  and  limited 
reOTeseniative  goYemment. 

mien  Austria-Hungax^  made  war  upon 
Servia,  1914,  Russia  mobilised  a  portion  of  ner 
troops  ''for  reason  of  defense  against  the  prepara- 
tions of  Austria."  A  general  mobilisation  was 
ordered  July  31.  Germany,  si:M[>]x>rting  Austria, 
at  ooce  declared  war  upon  Russia  (See  War  of 
Nations).  With  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  oom- 
mandm^in-chief  of  armv  and  navy,  the  Russians 
attacked  Austrian  Gaficia,  lookmg  forward  to 
an  attack  on  Beriin.  They  were  driven  out  of 
Prussia,  but  met  with  some  successes  in  Galicia. 
Early  in  August,  Russia  promised  Poland  auton- 
omy for  loyalty.  In  September,  it  was  esti- 
matedy  1,000,000  Austnans  faced  1^500,000 
Russians  along  a  battle  front  of  175  miles. 

March  22^  1915,^Przemy8l,  great  Austrian  for- 
tiesB  in  Gahcia,  was  taken  by  the  Russians  after 
siege  begun  early  in  the  war;  it  was  recaptured 
by  Austro-German  forces  June  3.  Slo^ny  the 
RuBoans  fell  back  before  the  Germans;  the  storm- 
ing of  Waraaw  began  July  23;  the  citsr  was  entered 
by  Crerman  tooops  Aug.  5  after  withdrawal  of 
toe  Russians;  within  a  month  thereafter  the 
C3ennan  troops  took  12  Rusoan  fc^resses. 

£arlv  in  1916  Russian  forces  were  engaged 
along  battle  lines  from  Riga  to  the  Rumanian 


border  and  in  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turk^»  Feb. 
16  they  took  the  Turkish  fortaress  at  Erserumj 
Armenia.  In  March,  besides  advancing  west- 
ward in  Turkey,  Russian  forces  bombarded  the 
Black  sea  coast  towns  and  advanced  rapidly 
into  Persia. 

Early  in  1917  the  ever-growing  revolutionary 
party  m  the  duma  acquired  sufficient  pow^  to 
force  the  abdication  of  Nicholas  II  (March  15). 
A  provisional  government  was  then  established, 
of  which  Kerensky  became  the  head.  After  a 
period  of  great  internal  dissension,  resulting  in 
the  disorganization  of  the  anny,  the  Bolaheviki, 
repreeenting  the  Soviets  or  soldiers'  and  wo^- 
men's  councils,  in  Nov^nber  seized  control  of  the 
government.  Under  the  leadership  of  Trotdcy 
and  Lenine  an  armistioe  with  Germany  was  ar* 
ranged,  culminating  in  a  separate  peace  signed  at 
^est-Litovsk  early  in  1918  whereby  the  Bol- 
shevik government  agreed  to  cede  to  Germany 
much  valuable  Russian  temt<»y  and  to  pay  a 
huge  indemnity. 

Russo- Japanese  War.  A  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  waged  in  Manchuria  (1904-05). 
The  chief  cause  of  the  war  was  the  occupation 
of  tManchuria  by  Russia  after  the  Boxer  uprising 
of  1899-1900,  ^idangering  Japanese  preponder- 
ance in  Korea.  An  earlier  cause  of  imtati^  was 
the  action  of  Russia,  Germai^,  and  Fnuoce  in 
pr^enting  the  retention  by  Japan  of  Port 
Arthur  and  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  after  the 
Chinese-Japanese  war  of  1894-95,  and  the 
nqbeegi^eni  leaaiog  of  this  territoiy  from  CSiina 


by  Russia,  The  principal  events  of  the  war  were 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  wi^  Russia  1^ 
Japan,  Feb.  6,  1904;  attacks  of  the  Japanese 
fleet  upon  the  Russian  squadron  at  Port  Arthur, 
Feb.  8  and  9;  naval  fight  off  Chemulpo,  Feb.  9; 
war  declared  by  Japan,  Feb.  10;  agreement  be- 
twem  Japan  ami  Korea  signed  at  SeuL  Feb.  23; 
Vladivostok  bombarded  by  Admiral  Kamimura, 
Miux^  6;  Port  Arthur  bombarded,  March  21-22; 
Wiju  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  April  6-7;  de- 
struction of  the  Russian  oattleship  "Petropav- 
lovk,"  April  13;  defeat  of  the  Russians  by  the 
Japanese  first  army,  May  1 ;  the  entrance  to  Port 
Arthur  blocked  for  battleships  and  cruisers, 
May  3;  Japanese  battleship  ^^Hatsuse"  sunk  by 
a  mine,  Miay  15;  Japanese  victory  at  Kinchau 
(capture  of  Nan-dian  Hill),  May  27-28;  occupi^ 
tion  of  Dalny  bv  the  Japanese,  May  29^; 
Russians  d^^ted  at  Telissu  and  Wafangkau, 
June  14-15;  unsuccessful  sortie  of  Russian  fleet 
from  Port  Arthur,  June  23;  investment  of  Port 
Arthur,  July  31,  1904-Jan.  1,  1905;  sortie  of 
the  Port  Arthur  fleet,  resulting  in  a  sea  battle, 
in  which  most  of  the  Kussian  vessels  were  driven 
back  to  Port  Arthur  and  the  rest  dispersed,  Aug. 
10;  Vladivostok  squadron  defeated,  Aug.  14; 
battle  of  Liao-yang,  resulting  in  the  success  of  the 
Japanese,  the  Russians  retiring  upon  Mukden, 
Aug.  27 — S^t.  4;  battle  of  the  Shaho,  in  which 
the  Russian  attack  was  repulsed.  Oct.  9-14;  the 
Baltic  fleet  saUed  for  the  Far  Elast,  Oct.,  1904^ 
and  attacked  the  Hull  fishing  fleet  on  the  Dogger- 
bank,  on  the  night  of  Oct.  21-22;  Port  Arthur 
sunendared,  Jan.  1,  1905;  Russians  crossed 
the  Hun  river  and  attacked  the  Japanese  at 
Haikautai,  but  were  repulsed,  Jan.  25-29;  battle 
of  Mukden  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  city. 
Feb.  19— March  10:  the  Baltic  fleet  reached 
Kamranh  bay,  April  12;  battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Bfdtic  fleet 
by  Admiral  Togo,  May  27-28;  President  Roose- 
velt urged  the  Russian  and  Japanese  ^vemmoits 
to  negotiate  for  peace,  June  8;  plempotentiaries 
met  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hajnpdiire,  Aug.  9; 
treaty  of  peace  signed,  Sept.  5,  1905. 

St.  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of,  a 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  which  took  place  in 
Paris,  France,  begiiming  on  the  ni^t  of  August 
23-24  (St.  Bartholomew's  Day),  1572.  A  large 
number  of  prominent  Huguenots  had  bead 
invited  to  the  royal  pidace  to  participate  in  the 
Wedding  festivities  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  While 
these  guests  were  in  the  palace  they  were  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy,  ana  at  a  si^ial  the  massacre 
quickly  spread  over  the  city.  The  anti-Hugue** 
not  leaders  were  Charles  IX.,  the  Queen-mother 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
The  massacre  spread  over  France  and  it  is 
variously  estimated  that  2,000  to  100,000  lives 
were  lost. 

Salic,  or  SaUqiie  Law.  The  (M'4k). 
An  ancient  fundamental  law  oi  the  Rmuarian 
Franks^  which  excluded  females  (rem  inhmting 
the  French  throne.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
established  by  Phaiumond  or  Clovis,  and  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  River  Saale,  in 
Saxony,  whence  those  Fsanks  ori^nally  came. 
This  body. of  law  was  revised  and  reconstituted 
by  Charlemagne:  according  to  it  ''no  portion  of 
skkiQ  Imd.iMi  .faU  to  feiBualesi"  (git  what  mm 
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meant  bv  Salic  land  haa  been  long  debated 
among  French  anticmaries.  It  was  the  oanae 
of  long  wars  between  jSngland  and  France,  Tiiien, 
in  opposition  to  it,  Bdward  III.  claimed  the 
throne  of  France  by  a  title  prior  to  that  of 
Philip  of  Valois.  It  has  been  recognized  in  all 
countries  of  which  the  crown  has  oeveloped  on 
a  member  o(  the  blood  royal  of  France:  it 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  pretensions  of  Don 
Carlos  to  the  Spani^  Crown.  It  was  observed 
with  reference  to  the  great  fiefs  which  had  been 
granted  to  princes  of  the  blood,  by  way  of 
and  hence,  on  the  death  of  Charles 


the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  without  a  male  heir,  that 
duchy  jeverted  to  Louis  XI. 

Scotland  was  first  visited  by  the  Roman 
troops  under  Agricola,  who  penetrated  to  the 
foot  of  the  Grampian  Mountains.  It  was  after- 
ward exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Norwegians 
and  Danes,  with  whom  many  bloody  battles  were 
fought.  Various  contests  were  also  maintained 
with  the  kings  of  England.  Robert  Bruce,  how- 
ever, secured  the  independence  of  the  country 
and  his  title  to  the  throne  by  the  decisive  battfe 
of  Bannockbum  in  1314.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew,  Robert  Stewart,  and  he  by  his  eldest 
son,  Rob^t.  The  latter  was  a  weak  prince,  and 
the  government  was  seised  by  the  Duke  of 
Albanj,  who  stoned  to  death  the  eldest  son  of 
the  ku».  James,  his  second  son,  to  escape  a 
similar  fate,  fled  to  France;  in  the  year  1424  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and,  having  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobility,  he  was  assassinated  in 
a  monastery  near  Perth.  James  II.,  his  son,  an 
infant  prince,  succeeded  him  in  1437.  He  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  si^e 
of  the  castle  of  Roxburgh.  James  III.  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  age  ol  seven  years.  His  reign 
was  weak  and  in^orioUs,  and  he  was  murderad 
in  the  house  of  a  miller,  whither  he  had  fled  for 
protection.  James  IV.,  a  generous  and  brave 
prince,  began  his  reign  in  1488.  He  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden.  James  V.,  an  infant 
of  less  than  two  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the 
crown.  He  died  m  1542,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  daughter,  the  celebrated  Queen  Mary.  She 
was  succeeded  by  her  son  James,  who,  in  1603, 
ascended  the  throne  of  £}ngland,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  two  king- 
doms were  united  into  one  great  monarchy 
which  was  legislatively  united  in  1707. 

Servia*  The  Serbs,  an  agricultural  people 
of  Galida,  entered  the  country  about  637.  From 
the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  they  were 
under  Greek  or  Bulgarian  suzeramty.  Servia 
reached  its  height  under  Stephen  Dushan  (1331- 
1355),  when  ^e  empire  included  Bosnist,  Al- 
bania. Thessaty,  part  of  Bulgaria  and  nearly 
all  of  the  Hefieme  peninsula.  The  battle  <m 
Koesovo,  June  15,  1389.  gave  Servia  to  Turkey. 
It  was  fully  subjugated  in  1459;  during  345  years 
of  Turkkh  rule  Servia  was  reduced  to  a  race  of 
peasants^  They  gained  autonomy  in  1817. 
Complete  indepenoence  was  established  by  the 
tfea^r  of  Berlm,  1878.  Prince  Peter  was  pro- 
claimed king  in  1903  alter  the  asaassination  of 
King  Alex«  I.  and  Queen  Natalie.  Austria's 
(ABHexatkm  ol  Bo&nta  and  Henegovina,  1908, 
was  resented.  The  Balkan  states  made  war  on 
T^key,  1912«    By  the  peace  of  Louden,  1913, 


Serri&'s  territory  was  extended.  The  mnder 
(d  the  Austrian  heir-apparent  in  Boania,  June 
28,  1914,  the  suspicion  of  Servian  complicity 
and  Austrian^Himgarsr's  ultimatum  to  Servia  led 
to  the  declaration  of  war  (See  War  of  Nations^ 
also  AustriarHungary). 

Seven  Years'  War,  The  (1756413), 
was  ^le  third,  last,  and  most  terrible  of  the  oon* 
tests  between  Fiederick  the  Great  of  Pnrana 
and  Maria  Theresa  (with  the  other  powers  oi 
Europe  on  one  side  or  the  other)  for  the  pos^ 
session  of  Silesia.  In  1763  Maria  Theresa, 
sorehr  against  her  will,  was  &ially  <k>mpel]ed  to 
conclude  the  peace  of  Hubertusburg,  which 
acknowledged  Frederick  as  Lord  of  Silesia.  This 
long  and  desperate  conflict  made  no  change  in 
the  territorifid' i^stribution  of  Europe,  but  it 
increased  tenfold  the  moral  power  of  Ptussia. 
and  gave  its  army  a  prestige  whidi  it  retained 
till  the  battle  of  Jena.  It  cost  Europe  1,000,000 
lives,  and  prostrated  the  stren^h  <k  ahnost  all 
the  powers  who  had  engaged  in  it. 

Shays's  Rebellfon.  At  the  dose  of 
the  Revolution,  the  United  States  were  burdened 
with  a  very  heavy  foreign  and  domestic  debt. 
They  were  mipoverished  by  the  long  war,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  raise  the  means  to  meet  the 
arrears  of  pay  due  the  soldiers  of  the  Eevohition^ 
On  the  recommendation  of  CDngress,  ettdi  Stale 
endeavored  to  provide  means  for  raisins  its 
quota  by  a  direct  tax.  This  effort  prooKioed 
much  excitement  in  some  of  the  States,  and, 
finally,  in  1787,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts (^)enly  rebelled.  Daniel  Shavs,  who 
had  been  a  captain  in  the  Oontinental  Army, 
mardied  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  took 
possession  of  Worcester,  and  prevented  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  repeated  his 
performance  at  Springfield,  and  the  insurrection 
soon  became  so  formidable  that  the  governor 
was  compelled  to  call  out  several  thousand 
militia  imder  General  Lincoln,  to  suppress  it. 
Though  some  of  the  insurgents  were  sentenced 
to  death,  none  was  execute. 

Sloilies,  The  Two,  a  fomrer  kingdom  of 
Italv,  consisting  of  Naples  (or  South  Itfdy)  and 
Sicily.  In  1047,  ^Hiile  Qreeks  and  Saracens 
were  struggling  for  the  possession  of  Lower  Italy 
and  Sicily,  the  twelve  sons  of  Tancred  de  Haute- 
ville,  a  ooimt  in  Lower  Normandy,  came  in  with 
their  f(^w»«.  Robert  Quisoard,  one  of  these 
brothers,  subdued  Apulia  and  Osdidbria.  takmg 
the  title  of  duke,  and  his  ]^oungeet  brother, 
Coimt  Roger,  conquered  Sicily.  Roger's  son 
and  successor,  Roger  II.,  completed  the  conquest 
of  all  Lower  Italy  by  subdumg  Oapua,  AmaM. 
and  Naples,  at  that  time  celebratea  commercial 
republics,  and  in  1130  took  the  title  of  king, 
calling  his  kingdom  the  Kingdom  of  the  Tm> 
Sicilies.  In  1750,  when  Oharlee  IV.  ascended 
the  Spanish  throne  under  the  name  of  Oiarles 
III.,  he  conferred  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  on  his  third  son  Ferdmand,  and  decreed 
at  the  same  time  that  it  shoald  never  again  be 
tmited  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  The  reign  of 
Ferdinand  extended  thrdu^  the  stormy  period 
of  the  FiBUoh  Revolution  and  Ihe  iubseqitmtit 
European  oommoticms.  A  varied  expenenoe 
followed,  during  which  the  coimtry  w«is  sucoes* 
Bivdy  flObjeot  to  Qermany,  f^ranoei  and  Spakr. 
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In  I860,  an  inflnarection  broke  out  in  Sieily,  and 
an  exmdition  of  volunteers  from  Piedmont  and 
other  Italian  provinces  under  Garibaldi  sailed 
from  Genoa  to  the  asdstanoe  ci  the  insurgents. 
The  result  was  that  the  Neapolitan  troops  were 
driven  from  the  island.  Garibaldi,  faUowing 
op  his  success,  crossed  over  to  the  mainlana, 
meie  he  met  little  or  no  opposition;  Francis 
II.  fled  fnmi  Naples;  the  sUong  places  in  his 
hands  were  reduced;  and  by  a  popular  vote 
the  IQngdom  of  toe  Two  Sicilies  ceased  to 
ezist  as  such  and  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy. 

mciHan  Vespers^  the  name  given  to  a 
massacre  of  the  Fruich  in  Sicily,  March  30,  1282. 
On  the  evening  of  Easter  Monday  the  conspim* 
tors  wero  already  assembled  at  Palermo;  but 
the  massacre  was  preoifntated  by  an  outrage 
offered  b^  a  Frenchman  to  a  Sicilian  bride,  wno 
was  passing  along  the  streets  witk  her  train. 
Instantly  the  Frenchman  was  Jdlled,  and,  the 
populace  being  aroused  by  the  conspimton,  all 
the  Frencdi  wbM3  could  be  found  in  the  cit}r  were 
slaughtered.  Ei^t  thousand  wero  slain  .in 
Palermo  alone,  and  the  massacre  afterwards 
floread  over  the  island,  the  French  being^  even 
cuagBed  out  of  the  churohes  to  which  they  had 
fled^or  protection.  The  six  hundredth  aani- 
Toraary  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  was  celebrated 
inth  much  enthusiasm  at  Palermo  in  1882. 

Slaverer.  The  establishment  of  one  man's 
n^  to  control  the  libeity,  property,  and  even 
life  of  another.  Slavery  probably  arose  at  an 
eariy  pexiod  of  the  workr  s  history  out  of  the 
aociaent  of  capture  in  war.  Savages,  in  place 
of  massacring  their  captive^  foimd  it  more 
profitable  to  Keep  them  in  servitude.  All  the 
andent  Oriental  nations  of  whom  we  have  any 
records,  inducing  the  Jews,  had  thekt  slaves. 
In  Gieeee  in  general,  and  eBpeeiaHy  at  Athens, 
slaves  were  mildly  treated,  and  enjoved  a  large 
sharo  of  legal  protection,  while  by  the  Romans 
they  wero  used  with  considerable  rigor.  The 
jgngltah  word  slove  is  simply  the  name  of  the 
Sckiivonian  race.  The  wars  of  the  Frankish 
kmgs  and  emperors  filled  Saracenic  Spain  with 
Sdavonic  captives  to  such  an  extent  that  in  its 
langua^  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  European 
eounteies,  a  natural  name  meaning,  in  its  own 
tongue,  glorkma,  became  the  title  of  servitude. 
The  African  slave  trade  was  commenced  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1442;  it  was,  however,  of  only 
trifling  extent  till  the  Sixteenth  Centiiry.  But 
the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  West  Indies 
and  America  having  once  begun,  it  gradually 
increased,  untfl  the  vastness  smd  importance  of 
tiie  trafifio  rivaled  its  cruelty  and  gtiilt.  The 
■lavB  trade  was  abolished  in  En^and  in  1807 
trat  it  was  only  in  1834  that  ^very  itself  was 
aboliflhed  tlnxnigfaout  the  British  dominions. 
Long  before  that  timev  sevetAl  of  the  North 
Am«riean  ^States  had  decreed  the  extinction  of 
da  very.  Vermont  abolished  it  in  1777,  before 
she  had  joined  the  Union.  Pennsylvania  in  1780, 
Rhode  Island  and  Conilecticiut  shortly  after, 
Kew  Yoric  in  1797,  and  New  Jera^  m  1804, 
provided  for  the.  gndual  emaBCipation  of  their 
slaves*  In  MassMhusotts  the  Supreme  Court 
dedaied  that  slavery  was  diotished  by  tiie  act 
o€  adopting  the  State  Constitution  of  178(K    In 


1820,  the  United  States  paatfed  «  law  dedaong 
the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy,  but  no  conviction 
was  obtained  under  the  statute  until  November, 
1861,  when  Nathanid  Gordon,  master  of  a  vessel 
called  the  ''Erie,"  was  convicted  and  hanged  at 
New  Yoric.  Finallv,  the  abolition  of  davery> 
cause  and  fruit  of  the  gigantic  war  of  secesdon» 
was  definitively  consecrated  in  1865  by  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  <^  the 
United  States.  The  French  emancipated  their 
negroes  in  1848,  and  the  Dutch  in  186a.  Slavery 
was  also  partially  abolished  in  Brazil  in  1871, 
and  gradual  emandpation  has  been  adopted  in 
Cuba. 

South  CaroUn*.  The  first  attempt  to 
colonise  the  territory  now  included  in  bouth 
Carolina  was  made  by  Jean  Ribanlt,.a  French- 
man, in  1562.  The  first  peiseianent  settlement 
WBB  made  by  English  colonists,  who  planted 
themselves  on  the  oanke  of  the  Adil^  m  1670^ 
but  removed  to  ibe  site  of  Cl^rieston  in  168Q. 
The  province  was  created  by  Charles  11.  in  1683, 
Both  the  Carolinas  were  included  under  a  com* 
mon  name  and  foopnetary  government  till  1729, 
when  the  long  formed  the  province  into  two 
ro3ral  colonies.  Lar^  nimibers  of  French  Hugue* 
nots  had  arrived  m  1685,  and  subsequentlv 
Swiss,  Irish,  and  German  colonists.  South 
Carolina  suffered  severdy  from  Indian  depreda- 
tions, and  joined  with  Georgia,  under  OdetnorpOk 
in  a  contest  with  Spanish  Florida.  She  t(K>k 
an  active  part  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  battles 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston,  Camden,  King's 
Mountain,,  Cowpjens,  Eutaw  Springs,  etc.,  were 
fought  on  her  soil.  The  United  States  Constittb 
tion  was  ratified  in  1788.  In  1882,  the  Btatj^ 
passed  the  Nullification  Act,  which  threatened 
dvil  war,  then  happily  averted,  but  afterward 
predpitated  in  1861  by  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumr 
ter.  The  State  was  readmitted  to  federal  rela- 
tions in  1868.  From  1865  imtil  1871  there  were 
reconstruction  troubles,  ending  wilii  the  dection 
of  Wade  Hampton  as  Governor  of  the  State  and 
his  recognition  by  President  I^yes.  In  1836 
Charleston  suffered  from  a  severe  earthquake 
which  caused  much  property  loss.  The  present 
State  constitution  was  adopted  in  1897.  In  1915 
constitutiond  Prohibition  was  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

South  Dakota.  South  Dakota  became  a 
State  November  2, 1889,  when  the  Territory  of 
Dakota  was  divided  into  two  States.  The  Instory 
of  that  part  oi  the  countrv  wiH  be  found  under 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota.  A  pro*- 
hibitory  amendment  waa  adopted  at  the  first  state 
election,  but,  owing  to  an  adyerae  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  diecidcm,  did  not  go  into  effect.  Consti^ 
tutiond  Prohibition  was  again  adopted  in  1916. 

Spallly  the  Svama,  Hiapania,  and  Iberia  of 
the  Greeks,  and  known  to  the  lUnnans  by  the 
same  names^  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
inhabited  by  a  distinct  race  called  Iberians, 
upon  whom  a  host  of  Celts  are  supposed  to  have 
descended  from  the  Pyrenees.  These  two  races 
coaleeced  and  formed  the  mixed  nation  of  the 
Cdtiberians.  About  the  tniddie  of  the  Third 
Centuiy  B.  C.  t^e  Carthaginian  inJQu^iee  began 
to  be  fdt  in  Iberia^  and  a  conddemble  tract  of 
territory  was  brought  under  subjeotion  to 
CarlhasB  h^  fia&odcart  wbo  founded  the  city  qf 
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Buveloiia.  The  RomAiis  hod  driven  the  Car- 
tbaginiaiis  from  the  penmsula  in  206  B.  C,  and 
the  country  was  erected  into  a  Roman  Province. 
From  the  time  of  the  complete  suprenuunr  of  the 
Romans  till  the  death  of  Constantine  the  con- 
dition of  Spun  was  eminently  prosperous. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  country  towns  of 
purely  Roman  character  sprang  up,  and  numer- 
ous aqueducts,  bridges,  amphitneaters,  etc.,  were 
built.  Spain  was  for  three  centuries  the  richest 
province  of  the  Rtnnan  Empire.  In  409  A.  D., 
Dordes  of  barbarians,  Alans,  vandals,  and  Suevi, 
crossed  the  P^rrenees  and  swept  over  and  des- 
olated the  peninsula.  About  412  the  Visigoths 
invaded  the  country,  and  their  king,  At&tilf, 
established  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Catalonia. 
In  711  the  Moors  obtained  mastery  of  neariy 
the  whole  of  Sptan.  The  Moors  hdd  Spain  for 
the  firat  lew  years  as  a  dependencnr  of  the 
province  of  North  Africa;  but  after  the  down- 
tall  of  Musa  the  country  was  sovemed  (717) 
by  emtrs  appointed  by  the  Caliph  of  Damascus. 
Durm^  the  period  of  Moorish  domination  the 
small  mdependent  kingdom  of  Asturias,  or  Leon, 
had  been  ^wing  in  power  and  extent.  In  758 
a  second  mdependent  Christian  Kingdmn  was 
founded  in  Sobrarve,  which  was  in  801  swallowed 
up  by  the  caliphate  of  Cordova.  Thirty-dz 
years  afterward  was  f oimded  the  third  Christian 
Kngdom,  that  of  Navarre,  and  in  933  another 
independent  monarchy  was  founded  in  Castile, 
whicn,  from  its  central  position  and  consequent 
greater  facilities  for  expansion,  soon  became  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Spanish  states.  The 
Kingdom  of  Aragon  was  the  last  Christian 
^ngdom  formed  in  Spain.  The  rest  of  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms  before  their 
union  is  imdeserving  of  a  detailed  account. 
Ferdinand  II.,  the  last  sovereign  of  Aragon,  by 
marriage  with  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  m  1469, 
by  the  conquest  of  Qranada  in  1492,  and  tl^t  of 
Navarre  in   1512,  united  the  whole  of  Spain 

iand  French  Navarre)  imder  one  rule.  Charles 
.  (Charles  V.  of  Germany)  succeeded  Ferdinand, 
and  in  his  reign  Mexico  and  Peru  were  added  to 
the  possessions  of  Spain.  Philip  II..  by  his 
enormous  war  expenditure  and  maladminis- 
teation,  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the  decline 
of  the  country;  and  the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and 
IV.  witnessed  a  fearful  acceleration  in  the 
decline.  That  of  Charles  II.  was  still  more 
unfortunate,  and  the  death  of  the  latter  was  the 
occasion  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succesaon. 
Philip  V.  was  the  first  of  the  Bourbon  Dynasty 
who  occutned  the  throne  of  Spain.  Under 
Charles  III.  (1759-^)  the  second  great  revival 
of  the  country  commenced,  and  tm^e  and  com- 
merce began  to  show  signs  of  returning  activity. 
During  the  inglorious  reign  of  Charies  IV. 
(1788-1808)  a  war  broke  out  with  Britain,  which 
was  productive  of  nothmg  but  disaster  to  the 
Spaniards  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  French 
another  arose  in  1804,  and  was  attended  with 
similar  ill  success.  Charles's  eldest  son  ascended 
the  throiM  as  Ferdinand  VII.  Forced  by  Napo- 
leon to  resign  all  daims  to  the  Spanii^  Crown, 
Ferdinand  became  a  prisoner  of  Idb  Frendi,  and 
Joseph,  the  brother  of  the  French  Emperor,  was 
declared  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  But 
before  this  time  an  armed  re«stanoe  had  been 


organisfri  throughout  the  wh(^  country.  The 
various  provinces  elected  Juntas,  or  ooundls, 
consisting  of  the  most  innuentiaJ  inhabitants 
of  the  respective  neighborhoods,  and  it  was 
their  business  to  administer  local  rule.  The 
Supreme  Council  of  Seville  declared  war  acainst 
Napoleon  and  France  in  1808.  Eni^and,  on 
sohdtation,  made  peace  with  Spain,  recognised 
Ferdinand  VII.  as  king,  and  sent  an  azmy  to 
aid  the  Spanish  insurrection.  After  many 
bloody  campaigns  the  French  were  driven  from 
the  country.  The  reign  of  Ferdinand's  daujg^ter, 
Isabella  II.,  was  disturbed  by  the  Carlist  rebel- 
lion, 1834-39.  Frequent  dumges  of  ministry, 
occasional  revolts,  the  banishment  of  Qimcb 
Christina,  the  war  with  the  Moors,  the  anneza* 
tion  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1861,  and  the  quarrels 
between  Spain  and  her  former  cdoniesy  Ptom 
and  Chile,  were  the  most  marked  events  in  the 
more  recent  history  of  Spain.  In  1868,  Isabella 
was  driven  from  the  throne  by  a  general  revolt; 
and  the  Cortes,  in  1871,  elected  Prince  Amadeo 
of  Italy  to  be  king.  Finding  the  task  of  ruling 
constitutionally  hopeless,  Amadeo  abdicated  in 
1873,  upon  which  the  form  ot  government  was 
changea  into  a  republic.  During  the  remainder 
of  1873,  and  the  whole  of  1874,  Spain  was  the 
scene  of  general  anarchy  and  mvum  bloodshed. 
In  December,  1874,  Alfonso,  son  of  ex-Queeo 
Isabella,  was  declared  King  of  Spain  at  Santan- 
der,  imder  the  tiUe  of  Alfonso  XII.  He  died 
m  1886,  and  his  widow.  Queen  Maria  Christina, 
was  chosen  regent  during  the  minority  of  the 
infant  Prince  Alfonso  XIIl.  The  Prince  reached 
his  majority.  May  17,  1902.  and  became  king. 
On  Mav  31,  1904,  he  mamed  Princess  Ena  of 
Battenber^.  Industrial  and  revoluti(mary  dis- 
turibances  m  191 1  culminated  in  the  assassination 
of  Premier  Canalejas  in  November,  1912.  His 
administration  is  regarded  as  the  meet  stable 
Spain  has  had  in  manv  y^ars. 

8paiil8h*Ainerlc*ii  War.  In  1898, 
a  ends  in  Cuban  affairs  brought  on  war  with  the 
United  States,  known  as  the  Spanidi-Ameriean 
War,  which  from  its  opening  to  its  close  lasted 
114  days.  In  that  time  the  United  States 
iand  and  sea  forces  destroyed  two  Spanidi 
fleets,  received  the  surrender  of  more  than 
35,000  Spanish  soldiers,  took  by  concjuest  the 
fortified  cities  of  Santiaso  de  Cuba,  m  Cuba^ 
Ponce,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  Manila,  on  the  island 
of  Luzon,  in  the  Philippines,  and  secured  con- 
trol, pending  ne^tiations  of  peace,  of  the  entire 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
Pnilippines,  and  Guam  of  t^e  Ladrone  Islands. 
The  Americans  suffered  no  loss  of  ships  or  territory 
and  but  279  killed  and  1,465  wounded  in  battle, 
while  the  cost  to  Spain,  aside  from  prisoners, 
ships,  and  lost  territory,  was  2,199  kuled,  and 
2,948  wounded.  The  cost  to  the  United  States 
in  money  was  $141,000,00a. 

Hie  principal  events  preceding  and  durinc  the 
war  and  the  dates  on  which  t&y  occurred  are 
as  follows: 

February  15th— The  United  States  battlediip 
"Maine"  was  blown  i^  in  the  harbor  A 
Havana.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  appointed  by  Uie  United 
States  the  explosion  was  due  to  an  external 
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April  20tli — ^Preddent  McKinlty,  authorised  by 
Congress  to  intervene  in  Cuba,  using  tbie 
United  States  military  and  nayal  foroes, 
sent  an  ultimatum  to  Spun.  The  Spanidi 
minister  at  once  left  Washington,  and  the 
next  day  the  United  States  minister  left 
Madrid. 

April  22d — A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
President  olookading  the  principal  ports  of 
Cuba. 

i^ril  23d — ^President  McEinley  issued  a  call  for 
125,000  volunteers  to  serve  for  two  years. 

April  27th — ^The  batteries  of  Matansas,  Cuba, 
were  shelled  by  Admiral  Sampson's  flagship^ 
the  "New  York,"  with  the  monitor  'TPuri- 
tan  "  and  the  cruiser  "Cindnnati." 

April  29th — ^The  Spanish  fleet,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Cervera,  consosting  of  the  "Cristo- 
bal Cobn,"  the  "Almirante  Oquendo,"  the 
"Maria  Teresa"  and  the  "Viscaya,"  and 
the  torpedo  boats  "Furor,"  "Terror,"  and 
"Pluton,"  left  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  for 
Cuba. 

Hay  1st — Conmiodore  Dewey,  commanding  the 
United  States  Asiatic  squadron,  destroyed 
ibe  entire  Spaiush  fleet  in  Manila  liay, 
Philippines,  without  losing  a  man. 

May  11th— The  "WihningtonJ' "Wmslow,"and 
"Hudson"  enflAged  the  Spanish  batteries 
at  Cardenas.  Eloign  Bagley  and  four  of  the 
"Winslow's'*  crew  were  killed.  Major- 
General  Wesley  Merritt  was  ordered  to  Uie 
Philippines  as  military  governor. 

May  i2th— A  United  States  fleet,  commanded 
by  ReaisAdmiral  Sampson,  bombarded  the 
fortifications  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

May  19th — Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  reached  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  and  a  few  days  later  was 
"bottled  up"  there  by  the  "flying  squad- 
ron" of  Commodore  Schley. 

May  25th^President  McKinley  called  for  75,000 
more  volunteers.  Twenty-five  hundred 
United  States  troops  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
eiaco  for  Manila,  several  thousand  more 
following  at  a  later  date. 
MaySlst— Tlie  "Massachusetts,"/' Iowa,"  and 
"New  Orleans"  bombarded  the  fortifica- 
tions at  the  mouth  of  Santiago  Harbor. 
They  were  bombarded  again  several  times 
after  Admiral  Sampson  took  command  of 
the  fleet. 
June  3d — ^Assistant  Naval  Constructor  Hobson 
with  seven  men  ran  the  collier  "  Merrimae  " 
to  the  mouth  of  Santiago  Harbor  and  sank 
her  in  the  channel  imder  the  fire  from  the 
Spanish  forts.  Hobson  and  his  men  were 
taken  prisoners. 
June  10th-~-Six  himdred  marines  were  landed  at 
Caimanera,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  where 
sharp  skirmishing  continuea  for  several 
days,  several  Americans  being  killed, 
June  liZth— The  5th  Army  Cotps,  commanded 
by  General  Shafter,  sailed  from  Tampa  on 
twenty-nine  transports  for  Santiago*  arriv- 
ing off  there  on  June  20th. 
June  llth— President  McKinlev  signed  the  War 
Bevenue  Bill,  providing  for  the  raising  of 
revenues  by  a  stamp  tax  and  providing  for 
a  popular  bond  loan  which  was  immediately 
tfubacribed. 


June  17tb— A  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral 
Camara  left  Cadis  for  the  Philippines,  but 
retiuned  after  passing  through  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Jime  22d— <}eneral  Shafter's  troops  begau  dis- 
embarking at  Daiquiri  and  oiboney,  near 
Santiago. 

June  14th — Roosevdt's  Rough  Riders  were  at^ 
tacked  while  advancing  toward  Santiago; 
sixteen  Americans  were  killed  and  forty 
more  wounded  before  the  Spaniards  were 
repulsed.' 

July  1st — General  Lawton  took  El  Caney,  near 
Santiago,  and  General  Kent,  oonunianding 
the  Ist  division  of  the  5th  Army  Corps^ 
which  husluded  the  2d,  6th,  9th,  10th,  13th, 
16th,  and  24th  infantry,  and  the  7l8t  New 
York  volunteers,  took  San  Juan  Hill  after 
heaxy  fighting.  Official  reports  gave  Uie 
American  losses  231  killed  and  1,364 
woimded  and  mismng. 

July  3d — ^Admiral  Cervera's  squadron  made  a 
dash  out  cd  Santii^  Haurbor,  and  every 
vessel  was  sunk  or  disabled  by  the  American 
fleet.  General  Shafter  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  Santiago.  The  seizure  of  Guamai 
in  the  LadroUe  Islands,  by  the  ''Obarles- 
ton  "  was  reported  at  this  tune. 

July  7th — ^President  McKinley  signed  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Senate  annexing  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  the  United  States,  and  the  "Phil- 
adelphia "  was  ordered  to  Honolulu  to  raise 
the  American  flag. 

July  17th — General  Toral,  in  command  of  the 
Spanish  troops  at  Santiago,  General  Linares 
being  wouncfed,  surrendered  his  forces  and 
the  east  portion  of  the  province  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  to  General  Shafter. 

July  21st — General  Leonard  R.  Wood,  fonnerly 
colonel  of  the  1st  Volunteer  cavalry,  was 
appointed  military  governor  of  Santiago. 

July  2oth — United  States  troops,  imder  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  landed  at  Guanica,  Porto 
Rico,  the  town  having  surrendered  to  the 
"Gloucester." 

July  26th — ^Through  the  French  ambassador,  the 
government  of  Spain  asked  President  Mo- 
Kinley  on  what  terma  he  would  consent  to 
peace. 

July  38th — ^Ponce,  the  second  largest  city  in  Por- 
to Rico,  surrendered  to  General  Miles,  and 
he  was  received  by  the  readents  with  joyful 
acclamations.  Capture  of  several  other 
towns,  with  little  or  no  fighting,  followed. 

July  30th — President  McKinley's  statement  of 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  agree  to  end 
the  war  was  ^ven  to  the  French  ambassador. 
The  President  demanded  the  independence 
of  Cuba,  cession  of  Porto  Rico  and  one  of 
the  Ladrones  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
retention  of  Manila  by  the  United  States 
pending  the  final  disposition  of  the  Philip- 
pines by  a  joint  commission. 

July  3l8t^United  States  troops  encaged  the 
Spaniards  at  Malate^  near  Manua,  in  the 
Pnilippines,  and  repulsed  them,  with  some 
loss  on  both  sides* 

August  9th — ^The  French  ambassador  presented 
to  President  McKinley  Spain's  nply* 
accepting  his  terms  of  peace. 
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August  12th— Protocols  agreeing  as  to  the  pie<^ 
Itminaries  for  a  treaty  of  peace  were  nnied 
by  Secretary  Hay  and  the  French  ainbas- 
sador.  United  States  military  and  naval 
commanders  were  ordered  to  cease  hostili* 
ties.  The  blockades  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Manila  were  lifted  and  hostilities  ended. 

August  13th~-Manila  surrendered  after  a  com^ 
bined  assault  by  the  army  imder  General 
Merritt  and  Dewey's  fleet. 

Sparta  or  Laced  semon*  A  celebrated 
city  of  ancient  Greece;  capital  of  Laconia  and 
of  the  Spartan  state,  and  the  chief  city  in  the 
Peloponnesus;  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Eurotas 
River,  and  embraced  a  circuit  of  six  miles. 
^Ktrta  was  a  scattered  city  consisting  oi  five 
separate  quarters.  Unlike  Athens,  it  was 
piainly  built,  and  had  few  notable  public  build- 
mgs;  consequently,  there  are  no  imposing  ruins 
to  be  seen  here  as  in  Athens,  and  the  modem 
Sparta  is  only  a  village  of  some  4,000  inhabitants. 

The  Spartan  state  was  founded,  according^ to 
tradition,  by  LacedsemcHL  son  of  Zeus.  The 
most  celebrated  of  its  leg;endarv  kings  was 
Menelaus.  Shortly  after  their  settlement  in  the 
Peloponnesus  it  is  probable  that  Uie  Spartans 
extended  their  sway  over  all  the  tferritory  of 
Laconia,  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  wnich 
they  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves.  They 
also  waged  war  with  the  Messenians,  the  Arca- 
(tians,  and  the  Aigives,  against  whom  they  were 
so  successful  that  before  the  dose  of  the  Sixth 
Century  B.  C.  they  were  recognized  as  the 
leadine  people  in  all  Greece. 

Eany  in  the  following  century  began  the  Per- 
sian wars,  in  which  a  rivalry  grew  up  between 
Athens  and  Sparta.  This  rivalry  led  to  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  in  which  Athens  was  humil- 
iated and  the  old  ascendency  of  Sparta  reeained. 
Soon  after  this  the  Spartans  became  involved  in 
a  war  with  Persia,  and  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth, 
and  some  of  the  Peloponnesian  States  took  this 
opportunity  to  declare  war  against  them.  This 
war,  known  as  the  Boeotian  or  Corinthian  War, 
lasted  eight  years  and  increased  the  reputation 
and  power  of  Athens.  To  break  the  alliance  of 
Athens  with  Persia,  Sparta,  in  387  B.  C,  con- 
cluded with  the  latter  power  the  peace  known 
by  the  name  of  Antalcidas;  and  the  designs  of 
Sparta  became  apparent  when  she  occupied, 
without  provocation,  the  city  of  Thebes,  and 
introduced  an  aristocratical  constituUon  there. 
Pelopidas*  delivered  Thebes,  and  the  celebrated 
Theban  War  (378-363)  followed,  in  which 
Sparta  was  much  enfeebled.  During  the  fol- 
lowing century  Sparta  Steadily  declined,  though 
one  or  two  isolated  attempts  were  made  to 
restore  its  former  greatness. 

Stadtholder  (Dutch,  Stadhtrnder),  the 
name  formerly  given  to  tl:^  chief  ma^strate  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  Holland.  The  last 
Stadtholder  was  William  V^  who  had  to  fly  to 
England  in  1795,  at  the  invasion  of  the  French 
Republican  army.  After  the  Coi^ress  of 
Viennst  (i815),  Holland,  with  Belgium,  was 
erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  William  V^  was 
the  first  king,  under  the  name  of  William  I. 

Silar-Ohainber,  an  ancient  BMglish  tribu- 
nal, said  to  have  existed  from  a  very  eariy  period. 


but  revived  during  the  reiga  of  Henry  Vn.  Od6 
derivation  of  the  name  is  from  the  staiveovered 
roof  or  ceihDg  of  the  room  in  which  the  tribunal 
assanbled;  but  this  derivation  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful. Thetribtinal  conosted  of  privy  cotmdllors, 
and  of  certain  judges,  who  acted  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury.  As  this  was  a  vidation 
of  Magna  Charta,  and  as  the  tribunal  had  been 
guilty  of  the  most  grave  excesses,  especially  m 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  Star  Ch^ber  was 
abolished  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  High  Conmiisdon  Court 

Sumter,  Fort  (named  after  Qenerai 
Thomas  Sumter.  1734-1832)^  an  AnuBrioan  fort 
assodated  with  both  the  beginninj^  and  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War;  built  <^  brick,  m  the  fonn  of 
a  truncated  penta^n  tlurty-eight  feet  ^h.  on 
a  shoid  partly  artificial,  in  Charieston  B^bor, 
three  and  one-half  nmes  from  the  dty.  On 
the  withdrawal  of  Sout^  CaroHna  from  the 
Union  in  December,  1860,  Major  Anderson,  in 
command  of  the  defenses  of  the  harbor,  aban- 
doned the  other  forts,  and  occupied  Fort  Sumter, 
mounting  axty-two  guns,  with  a  garrison  of 
some  eienty  men.  The  attack  on  the  fort  was 
opened  by  General  Beauregard  April  12,  1861, 
and  it  surrendered  on  the  14th;  this  event 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Confed- 
erates strengthened  it,  and  added  ten  guns  and 
four  mortars.  In  April,  1863,  an  attack  by  a 
fleet  of  monitors  failed.  In  Jiily  batteries  were 
erected  on  Morris  Island,  about  4,000  yards  off, 
from  which  in  a  week  5,000  projectiles,  weighing 
from  100  to  300  poimds,  were  hurled  against  the 
fort;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  silenced  and 
in  pirt  demolished.  Yet  the  garrison  held  on 
amid  the  ruins  and  in  September  beatoff  a  naval 
attack;  and  in  spite  of  a  forty  days'  bcnnbard- 
ment  in  October-December,  1863j  and  for  still 
longer  in  July  and  August,  1864,  it  was  not  till 
aftOT  the  evacuation  or  Charleston  itself,  owing 
to  the  operations  of  General  Sherman,  that  the 
garrison  retired,  and  the  United  States  flag  was 
again  raised  April  18,  1865:  an  event  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  evacuation  ot  RichnKHKl  and  the 
Confederate  surraider. 

Sweden*  When  we  first  hear  of  Sweden 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes, 
kindred  in  ori^,  but  politically  separate.    Two 

Principal  groups  are  recognizable.  Gotha  in  the 
outh  and  Swedes  in  the  North.  Ingiald  Hiada, 
the  last  ruler  of  the  old  royal  family  of  the 
Yn^ingar,  who  drew  their  orig^  from  Njord, 
soui^t  to  establish  a  single  government  in  Swe- 
den and  perished  in  the  attempt.  To  the 
Ynclingar  followed,  in  the  Upland,  the  dynasty 
of  tne  Skioldungar,  Erik  EdmimdsscHi  acquired 
the  sovereinity  of  the  whole  of  Sweden  about  the 
end  of  Uie  Ninth  Century.  The  dawn  of  Swedish 
history  now  begins.  Efforts  to  introduce 
Christianity  were  made  as  early  as  829  A.  D., 
but  it  was  not  till  1000  A.  D.,  that  Olaf  Skd^co- 
nung,  the  Lap  King,  was  baptised.  £Irik 
imdertook  a  crusade  agiunst  the  PWtn  Finns, 
and  having  compelled  th^n  to  snoimt  to  bap- 
tinn,  and  established  Swedish  eettlementa 
among  them,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  union 
of  Finland  with  Sweden.  Erik's  murder  in  1 160 
by  the  Dani^  prince,  Magnus  H^iriksen,  who 
had  made  an  unprovoked  attack  iqwn  the  Swe- 
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diafa  king,  was  tl»  begtxming  of  a  long  seciee  of 
troubles.    In  1389,  tbe  throne  was  ^ered  by 
the  Swedish  nobles  to  Marntret,  Queen  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  who  threw  an  army  into* 
Sweden,  defeated  the  Swedish  king,  Albert  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  by  the  union  of  Gahnar,  in 
1^97,  brought  Sweden  under  the  same  scepter 
with  Denmark  and  Norway.    In  1523,  Sweden 
emancipated  itself  from  the  union  with  Denmark, 
which  nad  become  hateful  to  the  Swedes,  ana 
lewarded  its  deliverer,  the  young  Qustaf  Vasa, 
by  electi^  him  king,  and  declaring  its  indepen- 
dence (A  iJenmark.    Qustaf  Vasa,  on  his  dcusith, 
in  1560,  left  to  his  successor  a   hereditary  and 
weU-organized   kingdom^   a   full   exchequer,   a 
rtandiiTg    army,    and   a    wdliappointed    navy. 
S^smund,  grandson  of  Vasa,  who  had  been 
elected  king  of  Poland  through  the  influence  of 
his  Poli^  mother,  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
throne  in  1599  to  his  uncle  Karl.    The  deposition 
of  Sigismund  eave  rise  to  the  Swedo-Polish  War 
oC  Succesaon,  from  1604-^;  and  on  the  death  of 
Kail,  in  1611,  his  son,  the  great  Gustavus  Adol- 
phuB,  found  himself  involved  in  hostilities  with 
Ruasu,    Poland,    and    Denmark.    The    yoimg 
king  soon  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with  his 
nori^em    neighbors,  and    placed    the   internal 
affairs  of  his  ungdom  in  oraer,  and,  although  he 
ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  militarv  commanders 
of  bis  age,  the  extraordinary  nimiber  of  benefits 
which  te  conferred  on  every  department  of  the 
administrative  system  of  Sweden  entitles  him  to 
still  greater  renown  as  the  benefactor  of  his 
oatiye  country.     The  reign  of  Christina  was 
diaastrous.    Karl  X.  was  occufHed  in  generally 
unsuccessful  wars  against  Poland  and  Denmaric; 
while  the  long  rule  of  Ms  son,  Karl  XI. —  from 
1660-97  —  was  characterized  by  success  abroad 
and    the    augmentation    of    the   regal   power. 
In  1718,   the  male  line  of  the  Vasas  expired 
with   the    death    of   Charles  XII.    His   sister 
and  her   husband,  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
were  called   to  the  throne  by  election.    The 
veak  Adolphus  Frederick  of  Holstmn-Gottorp, 
who  was  called  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Frederick  in  1751,  did  little  to  retrieve  the  evil 
fortunes  of  the  state;  but  his  son,  Gustavus  III. 
(1771-92),  skillfully  recovered  the  lost  power 
of  the  Crown.    Gustavus  IV.  was  forcibly  de- 
posed in    1809,  and  obliged  to  renoimce  the 
Crown  in  favor  of  his  uncle,  Charles  XIII.    The 
dominant    party    in   Sweden    elected    General 
Bemadotte  to  the  rank  of  crown-prince,  the 
latter  assumed  the   reins  of  government,  and 
bv  his  steady  support  of  the  allies  against  the 
French  Elmperor  secured  to  Sweden,  at  the  Con- 
gress  of    Vienna,   the   possession   of   Norwav, 
when  that  country  was  s^rated  from  Denmark. 
Under  the  administration  of  Bemadotte,  who 
in  1818  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Charies  XIV. 
John,  the  imited  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
made   great  advances  in  material  prosperity, 
and  in  political  and  intellectual  progress;  and, 
although  the  nation  at  laige  entertained  very 
litUe  personal  regard  for.  their  alien  sovereign, 
his  son  and  successor,  Oscar  (1844-59),  and  nis 
grandsons.  King  Charles  XV.,  and  King  Oscar 
n.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1872,  so  identified 
themaelves  with  their  subjects  that  the  Bema- 
dotte  Dynasty  secured  the  loyal  affections  of 


every  section  of  the  imited  nations  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  down  to  1903. 

In  that  year  serious  difficulty  arose  between 
Norway  and  Sweden,  owing  to  the  derire  of  the 
former  for  autonomous  government.  In  1905 
the  two  nations  separate,  and  Oscar  H.  con- 
tinued monaroh  of  Sweden  until  his  death, 
December  8,  1907,  when  he  was  succ^aeded  by 
his  oldest  son,  Gustaf  V. 

S'wltzerland  was  in  Roman  fames  inhab- 
ited bv  two  races  —  the  Helvetii,  supposed  to 
have  Seen  Celts,  on  the  northwest,  and  the 
Rhstians  on  the  southeast.  After  the  conquest 
of  Gaul  both  races  adopted  the  language  and 
habits  oi  Rome.  When  the  invasions  took  place 
the  Buigundians  settled  in  Western  Switzerland, 
while  the  Alemanni,  another  Germanic  tribe, 
took  possession  of  the  country  east  of  the  lUver 
Aar.  A  third  Teutonic  people,  the  Goths,  en- 
tered the  country  from  Italy  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  of  the  Rhstians.  The  Helvetii 
retained  their  old  pagan  creed  imtil  the  Seventh 
Century,  when  they  were  converted  by  Irish 
monks.  During  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Cen- 
turies the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  was  ruled 
on  behalf  of  the  emperors  by  the  lords  of  Zahr- 
ingen,  who,  however,  became  extinct  in  1218. 
In  1273,  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  a  Swiss  nobleman, 
became  emperor.  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unter- 
walten,  with  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug.  and 
Beme,  eight  cantons  in  all,  in  135^  enter^  into 
a  perpetual  league  which  was  the  toundation  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation.  In  1415  the  people  of 
the  cantons  invaded  Aaigau  and  Thuigau,  parts 
of  the  Austrian  territory,  and  annerod  tnem; 
three  3rears  later  they  crossed  the  Alps  and 
annexed  Tidno,  and  constituted  all  throe  sub- 
ject states.  In  1481  the  towns  of  Freiburg  and 
Soleure  were  admitted  into  the  confederacy. 
Basel  and  Scha£Fhausen  (1501)  and  Appenzdil 
(1513)  were  next  received  into  the  confedera- 
tion, and  its  true  independence  began.  War 
broke  out  in  1531  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  the  former  were  successful. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Beme  and  Zurich 
contrived  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land, and  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648, 
it  was  acknowledged  by  the  great  powers  as  a 
separate  and  independent  state.  In  1798,  Swit- 
zerland was  seized  by  the  French.  At  the  peace 
of  1815  its  independence  was  again  acknowledged. 
In  1847,  the  Jesmts  were  expelled  and  the  monas- 
teries were  suppressed.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  diplomatic  notes  to  intimidate  the  Swiss 
Ciovemment,  but  the  revolution  of  1848  broke 
out  and  prevented  further  interference.  In  the 
same  year  the  radical  party  carried  the  consti- 
tution of  1848.  After  a  rebellion  against  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  Prince  of  NeufonAtel,  the 
canton  was  declared  a  republic,  with  a  constitu- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  other  Swiss  states. 

Tarpelan  Rock  (Utr-pef  yan\  a  precip- 
itous rock  forming  part  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  at 
Rome  over  which  persons  convicted  of  treason 
to  the  state  were  hurled.  It  was  so  named, 
according  to  tradition,  from  TarpeiCf  a  vestal 
virgin  of  Rome,  and  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
the  citadel  on  the  Capitoline,  who,  covetous  of 
the  golden  bracelets  worn  by  the  Sabine  soldiery, 
opened  the  gate  to  them  on  the  promise  of  receiv- 
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ing  what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms.  Onoe 
inside  the  gate  they  threw  their  shields  upon  her, 
instead  of  ihe  bracelets.  She  was  buried  at  the 
base  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 

TartarVy  properly  Tatary,  the  name  under 
which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  comprised  the 
whole  central  belt  of  C^tnd  Asia  and  Eastern 
Europe,  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Dnieper, 
including  Blanchuria,  Mongolia,  Chinese  Turk- 
estan, Independent  Turkestan,  the  Kalmuck  and 
Kirghiz  steppes,  and  the  old  khanates  of  Kazan, 
Astrakhan,  and  Crimea,  and  even  the  Cossack 
countries;  and  hence  arose  a  distinction  of 
Tartary  into  European  and  Asiatic  But  lat- 
terljT  the  name  Tartary  had  a  much  more  limited 
signification,  includixig  only  Chinese  Turkestan 
and  Western  Turkestan,  it  took  its  name  from 
the  Tatars  or  Tartars. 

Temple^  Solomon's,  the  building  reared 
by  Solomon  as  a  habitation  for  Jehovah.  David 
had  planned  the  Temple,  but  was  divinely  for- 
bidden to  erect  it,  as  be  had  shed  so  much  blood 
in  his  wars.  He  made  great  preparations  for 
his  son  and  successor,  who,  he  teamed  from  the 
prophet  Nathan,  was  destined  to  achieve  the 
work.  It  was  built  on  Moimt  Moriah,  diiefl^  by 
Tvrian  workmen,  and  had  massive  foundations. 
The  stone  for  its  erection  was  dressed  before  its 
arrival,  so  that  the  edifice  arose  noiselesslv; 
the  floor  was  of  cedar,  boarded  over  with  planks 
of  fir;  the  wainscoting  was  of  cedar,  covered 
with  gold^  as  was  the  whole  interior.  It  was 
modeled  inside  on  the  tabernacle,  which  was 
Jehovah's  dwelling  whileioumeyings  were  con- 
tinually takmg  place.  There  was  a  Holy  and 
a  Most  Holy  Plaoe.  The  temple  was  surrounded 
by  an  inner  court  for  the  priest.  There  was  also 
a  Great  or  Outward  Court,  called  specially  the 
Court  of  the  Lord's  House.  This  temple  was 
destroyed  by  the  Babylonians  during  the  si^ 
of  Jerusalem  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  On  the 
return  from  Babylon,  a  temple,  far  inferior  to 
Solomon's  was  commenced  imder  Zerubbabel, 
B.  C.  634,  and,  after  a  long  intermission,  was 
resumed  B.  C.  620,  and  completed  B.  C.  616, 
under  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  second  temple 
was  graduallv  removed  by  Herod,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded with  tne  building  or  rebuilding  of  a  temple 
designed  to  rival  the  first  rather  than  the  second. 
The  work  was  commenced  B.  C.  21  or  20;  the 
temple  itself  was  finished  in  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  courts  in  eight  years,  but  the  subse- 
ouent  operations  were  carried  on  so  dilatorily 
that  the  Jews  reckoned  forty-six  years  as  the 
whole  time  consumed.  In  the  courts  of  Uiis 
temple  Jesus  preached  and  healed  the  sick.  It 
caught  fire  during  the  sieee  of  Jerusalem  under 
Titus,  and  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

Tennessee*  The  name  is  derived  from 
"Tanase,"  the  Indian  appellation  of  the  Little 
Tennessee  River.  The  first  permanent  white 
settlement  was  made  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  site  of  Knox- 
ville,  and  Fort  Loudon  built.  Indian  wars 
lasted  till  1761,  when  the  savages  were  reduced  to 
terms.  From  1777  to  1784  the  territory  formed 
a  portion  of  North  Carolina.  During  the  four 
years  subsequent,  the  settlers  maintained  an 
organization  as  the  State  of  Franklin,  but  were 
reunited  to  North  Carolina  in   1788.     In    1789 


the  Territory,  with  that  of  Koitucky,  was  orsuh 
i£&d  by  the  United  States  Government,  which 
had  received  its  cession  from  North  Cism>liiuu 
In  1794,  a  distinct  territorial  organization  was 
made,  and  in  1796  Tennessee  was  admitted  as  t 
State,  tiie  third  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  State  seceded  in  June,  1861.  The  principal 
military  events  within  her  limits  during  the  Civil 
War  ^ere  tiie  capture  of  Forts  Heniy  and  Don^ 
son,  in  Februanr,  1862;  the  battle  of  Pittsbun 
Landing,  or  Shiloh,  in  April,  1862;  the  battle  d 
Murfreesboro,  in  January,  1863;  tiie  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  in  September,  1863;  the  battles 
about  Chattanooga,  and  the  battles  of  Franklin 
and  NashvUle,  in  November,  1864.  State  was 
readmitted  in  1866.  The  Centenary  of  the 
State  was  celebrated  by  an  Exposition  at  Nash- 
ville in  1897.  In  1907  the  National  Rivers  and 
ELarbors  Convention  met  at  Memphis.  Statutory 
Prohibition  was  enacted  in  1909. 

Teutonesy  a  tribe  of  Germany,  which, 
with  the  Cimbri,  invaded  Gaul  in  B.  C.  113.  In 
B.  G  102,  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
near  Aqus  SextisB  (Aix  in  the  department  of 
Bouches  du  Rh6ne)  by  the  Roman  general  Mari- 
us.  A  tribe  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  others  as  inhabiting  a  district  north  of 
the  Elbe,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  onginal 
settlement  of  the  Teutones  before  their  invasioQ 
of  GauL 

Teutonic  Knlehts,  a  militaiy  reHgiouB 
order  of  knights,  established  toward  toe  close  of 
tiie  Twelfth  Century,  in  imitation  of  the  Teznplan 
and  Hospitallers.  It  was  composed  chiemr  of 
Teutons  or  Germans  who  marched  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  Ousades,  and  was  established  in 
that  country  for  charitable  purposes.  In  the 
Thirteenth  Century  they  acquired  Poland  and 
Prussia,  and  they  Ions  held  sway  over  a  great 
extent  of  territory  in  this  part  of  Europe.  The 
order  began  to  decline  in  the  Fifteenth  Centuiy, 
and  was  finaUv  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1809. 

Texas*    The  first  attempt  at  colonization 
known  to  history  was  made  oy  La  Salle,  who 
sailed  into  Matagorda  Bay,  and  erected  Fort  St. 
Louis  on  the  Lavaca  in  1685.     Four  years  later 
the  French  were  ousted  by  the  Spaniards.    The 
two  nationalities  contested  the  dominion  of  the 
coimtry  with  bitterness,  though  the  nght  of  pos- 
session was  for  the  most  part  with  the  opanisunds. 
In  1715,  the  name  of  New  PhUii^nnes  was  given 
to  the  country,  and  the  Marquis  de  Aguayo  was 
made  governor-general,  under  whose  rule  Span- 
ish  settlements   were   rapidly   multiplied.     In 
1762-63^  France  settled  the  feud  by  her  cession 
of  the  Louisiana  territory  to  Spain.    The  reces- 
sion of  Louisiana  to  France  in  1803,  and  the  sale 
by  the  latter  power  to  the  United  States,  still 
left  the  boundary  of  the  old  Spanish  possessions 
west  of  Louisiana  open  to  controversy,  as  there 
had  previously  been  no  well-defined  line.    In  1 806, 
the  territory  between  the  Sabine  and  Arroya 
Honda  was  established  as  a  neutral  ground  by 
the  Spanish  and  American  generals  commanding 
on  the  frontier.    In  the  absence  of  any  naticmal 
settlement,  a  series  of  revolutionary  intitguea 
began  with  the  projected  movement  of  Aaron 
Burr  in   1806.    Filibustering  expeditions   into 
Texas  from  the  United  States  led  to   several 
severe  battles^  and  it  was  not  till  1819,  that  tha 
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Sabine  River  was  finally  established  as  the  Tezaa 
boundary.    The    revolutionary    spirit,     which 
made  Texas  a  region  of  tormoil,  aid  not  cease 
when  Mexico  berime  indep^ident  under  the 
leadership   of   Iturbide.     Invasions   from    the 
United  States  continued,  and,  though  several 
peaceable  and  thrifty  American  colonies  had 
been  planted,  the  dictator  Bustamante,  in  1830, 
forbade  the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
hvther  immigration.    The  lon^  bitterness  be- 
tween the  two  races  culminated  m  1835,  and  the 
Americans  in  the  province,  after  fi|^ting  several 
engagements,  organised  a  provisional  govern^ 
mmt,  with  Sam  Houston  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Texan  forces.   A  series  oi  sanguinary 
battles  ensued   between   the  Mexican   troops 
under  General  Santa  Ana  and  the  Texan  revo- 
lutionists,  and  the  atrocities  of  the  Mexicans 
awakened  deep  sympathy  for  the  Texans.    The 
isBiie  of  the  contest  was  practically  settled  with 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto^  April  21,  1836,  when 
Santa  Ana  was  taken  prisoner.  General  Houston 
waa  dected  president  of  the  T^^an  Republic 
the  same  year,  and  in  March,  1837,  the  United 
States  {ormsLlfy   recognized   the   new   govern- 
roeut.    Intermittent    hostilities    continued    be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas,  which,  in  1839-40, 
had  been  recognized  by  the  leading  European 
governments:  but   the  threats  oi  the  former 
natkm  to  suDjugate  the  Texans  were  rendered 
negative  by  her  own  weakness  and  the  growing 
power  of  the  young  State.    The  annexation  (H 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  which  led  to  the 
Mexican  War,  occurred  by  her  admittance  as  a 
State  in  1845,  the  fifteenth  under  the  Constitu- 
tion.   After  the  Section  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
State  seceded,  Fel^uary  23,  1861,  by  force  of  a 
popular  vote,  ratifying  the  wdinance  of  the  con- 
vention called  for  that  purpose.   General  Twiggs, 
OB  February  18th,  surrendered  to  the  State  au- 
I      tborities  all  the  United  States  posts,  troops,  and 
nramtions  of  war  in  the  department.  No  very  im- 
portant military  operations  occurred  within  the 
State  limits  during  the  war.    The  last  fight  of 
tlie  war  to<^  place  in  Texas,  ending  in  a  Federal 
defeat,  on  May  13,   1865,  and  General  Kirby 
StDJth  Burrenda^  the  last  Confederate  army 
here  on  May  26th.     Texas  was  readmitted  to 
her  full  rights  in  the  Union,  March  30.  1870.    A 
period  of  lawlessness  existed  in  the  State  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  was  finally  suppressed  by 
the  Texas  Rangers  in  1879.    A  storm  and  tidal 
wave  destroyed  Galveston  in  1900.    In  the  next 
year  vast  oil  fields  were  discovered  near  Beau- 
mont.  Colored  United  States  soldiers  engaged  in 
a  riot  at  Brownsville  in  1905,  and  were  dismissed 
from  the  service  by  the  President. 

Thebes  Ohibx).  The  principal  city  of 
Bceotia,  seated  on  the  River  Ismenus.  Its  fame 
was  great  in  le^ndary  Greece;  it  was  built  by 
Cadmus;  Amphion  reared  its  walls;  the  Sphinx. 
(ESdipus,  and  the  fatal  combat  of  Eteocl^  ana 
Polynices,  figured  in  its  story.  It  played  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  history  of  Greece,  until 
the  time  of  Epaminondas,  when  by  his  genius 
it  was  raised  to  the  first  rank  among  the  states 
of  H^las.  But  it  fell  with  his  death,  and  nev^ 
recovered  from  the  destructive  siege  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  in  336  B.  C.—A  city  of  Egypt. 
OB  the  Nile,  called  No  m  the  Old  Ttetament,  ana 


ia  Uie  Iliad  celebrated  for  its  100  gates,  and  its 
vast  military  forces.  Amim,  or  Anuuon,  was 
especially  worshiped  there.  Among  its  ruins 
are  the  magnificent  temples  of  Luxor  and  Kar* 
nak.  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile. 

Thermopylse,  a  celebrated  pass  of 
Ancient  Greece,  leading  from  Theasaly  into 
Locns,  between  Northern  and  Southern  Greece. 
It  lay  between  Mount  (Eta  (celebrated  mytho- 
logicallv  as  the  mountain  on  which  Hercules 
burnt  himself  to  death)  and  a  morass  which 
fringed  the  Malic  or  Bialiac  Gulf;  both  the  eastern 
and  the  western  entrance  to  the  pass  approach- 
ing so  close  to  the  morass  as'  to  leave  room  for 
oEuty  a  single  carriage.  In  this  pass,  Leonidas, 
King  of  ^arta,  was  at^)ointed  to  oppose  the 
invading  armies  of  Xerxes  (480  B.  C).  These 
were  driven  back  with  immense  slaughter,  in 
their  repeated  attempts  to  force  the  pass,  till 
at  last  Ephialtes,  a  Malain,  guided  a  body  of 
Persians  over  the  mountain,  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
all  slain  (Leonidas  included),  with  the  exception 
of  one  meoL  The  pass  derived  its  name  from  the 
hot  springs,  sacred  to  Hercules,  by  which  it  was 
distinguished. 

Thirty  Tyrants  of  Rome.  The  colleo- 
tive  title  given  to  a  set  of  militaiy  usurpers  who 
sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  during 
the  fifteen  years  (253-268  A.  D.)  occupied  by 
the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  and,  amid 
the  wretched  confusion  of  the  time,  endeavored 
to  establish  themselves  as  independent  princes. 
The  name  is  borrowed  from  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
of  Athens,  but,  in  reality,  historians  can  reckon 
only  nineteen:  Cyriades,  Macrianus,  BaUsta, 
Odenathus,  and  Zenobia,  in  the  East;  Postumus, 
Lollianus,  Victorinus  and  his  mother  Victoria, 
Marius,  iand  Tetricus,  in  the  West;  Ingenuus, 
Kegillianus,  and  Aureolus,  in  Illyricum  and  the 
countries  about  the  Danube;  Saturninus,  in 
Pontus;  Trebellianus,  in  Isauria;  Piso^  in  Tiies- 
saly;  Valens,  in  Achsea;  ^Emilianus,  m  Egypt; 
and  Celsus,  in  Africa. 

Thirty  Years^  War  (1618  to  1648),  a 
war  in  Germany,  at  first  a  struggle  between 
Roman  Cathohcs  and  Protestants.  Subse- 
quently it  became  a  struggle  for  poUtical  ascend- 
ancy in  Europe.  On  the  one  side  were  Austria, 
nearly  all  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Ger- 
many, and  Spain;  on  the  other  side  were,  at 
different  times,  the  Protestant  powers  and 
Franoe.  The  occasion  of  this  war  was  found 
in  the  fact  that  G^many  had  been  distracted 
ever  since  the  Reformation  by  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousy o(  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists. 
Certain  concessions  had  been  made  to  the  Prot- 
estants of  Bohemia  by  Rudolph  II.  (1609),  but 
these  were  withdrawn  by  his  successor  Matthias 
in  1614,  and  four  ^ears  afterward  the  Bohemian 
Protestants  were  m  rebellion.  Count  Thurn  at 
the  head  of  the  insurgents  repeatedly  routed  the 
imperial  troops,  compelling  them  to  retire  from 
Bohemia,  ana  (1619)  invaded  the  archduchy  of 
Austria.  Matthias  having  died  in  1619,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  II.,  who  was  a 
rigid  Catholic;  but  the  Protestants  elected  as 
their  king,  Frederick.  Elector  Palatine,  who 
was  a  Protestant.  Efforts  at  mediation  having 
failed,  the  Catholic  forces  of  Germany  marched 
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against  Frederick,  who,  with  an  anny  of  Bohemi- 
ans, Moravians,  and  Hungarians,  kept  the  field 
till  November  8,  1620,  when  he  was  totally 
routed  at  Weissenberg,  near  Prague,  by  Duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  The  Protestant  cause 
was  now  crushed  in  Bohemia,  and  the  people  of 
that  province  were  much  embittered.  The 
dominions  of  Frederick,  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine  included,  were  now  conquered,  the  latter 
being^  occupied  by  Count  Tilly,  assisted  by  the 
Spamards  under  spinola.  At  the  Diet  of  Katis- 
bon  (March,  1623)  Frederick  was  deprived  of 
his  territories,  Duke  Mayimilian  receiving  the 
Palatinate.  Ferdinand,  whose  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Bohemia  was  thus  secured,  sought  for- 
eign assistance,  and  a  new  period  of  war  began. 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  induced  partly  by 
religious  zeal  and  partly  by  the  hope  of  an  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  came  to  the  aid  of  his 
uerman  co-religionists  (1624),  and  beine  joined 
by  Mansf eld  and  Christian  of  Bnmswick,  advanced 
into  lower  Saxony.  There  they  were  met  by 
Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland,  who  in  1626 
defeated  Mansfeld  at  Dessau,  while  TiUy  was  also 
successful  in  driving  Christian  back  to  Denmark. 
In  the  peace  of  LUbeck  which  followed  (May, 
1629),  christian  of  Denmark  received  back  all 
his  occupied  territory,  and  undertook  not  to 
meddle  again  in  German  affairs.  After  this  sec- 
ond success,  Ferdinand  again  roused  his  people 
by  an  edict  which  required  restitution  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  all  church  lands  and 
property  acquired  by  them  since  1552. 

To  the  assistance  of  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
came  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  who 
landed  (1630)  with  a  small  army  on  the  coast  of 
Pomerania.  Joined  by  numerous  volunteers, 
and  aided  by  French  money,  he  advanced,  ana 
routed  Tilly  at  Breitenfeld  (or  the  battle  of 
Leipsic.  September,  1631),  victoriously  trav- 
ersed the  Main  and  the  Rhine  valleys,  defeated 
Tilly  again  near  the  confluence  of  the  Lech  and 
the  Danube  (April,  1632),  and  entered  Munich. 
Meanwhile  the  emperor  sought  the  aid  of  Wal- 
lenstein, by  whose  ability  and  energy  Gustavus 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Saxony,  where  he  gained 
the  great  victory  of  Ltktzen  (November,  1632), 
but  was  himself  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle. 
The  war  was  now  carried  on  by  the  Swedes  under 
the  chancellor  Oxenstiema,  till  the  rout  of  the 
Swedish  forces  at  Nordlingen  (September,  1634) 
again  gave  to  the  emperor  the  preponderating 
power  in  Germany.  The  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  had  been  an  ally  of  Gustavus,  now  made 
peace  at  Prague  (May,  1635),  and  within  a  few 
months  the  treaty  was  accepted  by  many  of  the 
German  princes.  The  Swedes,  however,  thought 
it  to  their  interest  to  continue  the  war,  while 
France  resolved  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
conflict.  Thus  the  last  stage  of  the  war  was  a 
contest  of  France  and  Sweden  against  Austria, 
in  which  the  Swedish  generals  gained  various 
successes  over  the  imperial  forces,  while  the 
French  armies  fought  with  varied  fortunes  in 
West  Germany  and  on  the  Rhine.  Meanwhile 
the  emperor  had  died  (1637).  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Ferdinana  III."  The  struggle 
still  oontmued  till,  in  1646,  the  united  armies  of 
the  French  under  the  great  generals  Turenne 
and  Cond<^,  and  the  Swedes  s^vanced  through 


Suabia  and  Bavaria.  The  combined  forces  of 
Sweden,  Bavaria,  and  France  were  then  about  to 
advance  on  Austria,  when  the  news  reached  the 
armies  that  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  was 
concluded,  and  that  the  long  strug^  waa  ended. 

TIconderoga,  a  vilk^  in  Essex  County, 
N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Champlain.  Ticonderoea  fig- 
ured prominently  during  the  colonial  and  revo- 
lutionary periodL  In  1755  the  French  erected 
a  fort  here  and  named  it  Carillon.  Two  years 
later  Montcalm  started  from  this  place  with 
9,000  men  and  captured  Fort  William  Henry  on 
Lake  George.  In  1758  General  Abercrombie 
endeavored  to  take  the  French  fort,  and  was 
repulsed  after  losing  2,000  men;  but  in  1759  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Amherst  together 
with  Crown  Point.  Both  were  then  enlaiged 
and  strengthened  at  a  heavy  expense.  In  1775 
the  works  were  taken  by  Ethan  Alien  while 
weakly  garrisoned.  Two  years  later  the  fort 
surrendered  to  General  Burgoyne,  and  after 
being  dismantled  was  abandoned. 

Tiers  £tat  (to^rs  ortah').  [Ft.,  the  tlurd 
estate.]  This  term  was  universally  applied  in 
France  to  the  mass  of  the  people  under  the  old 
r^me.  Before  the  cities  rose  to  wealth  and 
influence,  the  nobility  and  clergy  possessed  the 
property  of  almost  the  whole  country,  and  the 
people  were  subject  to  the  most  degrading  hu- 
miliations. But  as  trade  and  commerce  benin 
to  render  men  independent,  and  they  were  able 
to  shake  off  their  feudal  bonds,  the  Tiers  Etat 
gradually  rose  into  importance;  and  at  length 
the  third  estate,  durine  the  Revolution,  may  be 
said  to  have  become  the  nation  itself. 

Tilsltf  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  river  Niemen, 
about  sixty  miles  northeast  of  KOnicsberg.  It 
Lb  celebrated  for  the  Peace  oonduaed  in  the 
town,  in  1807,  between  the  Eknperor  Napoleon, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
The  three  monarchs  met  on  a  raft  moored  in  the 
river.  The  population  of  the  town  at  last  census 
was  34,539. 

Toleration,  Act  of,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Manr 
(1689),  and  confirmed  by  Anne,  relieving  all 
persons  who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  En^ 
land  (except  Roman  Catholics  and  persons  who 
denied  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity)  from  many 
of  the  disabilities  imder  which  they  had  been 
placed  by  the  acts  of  former  reigns.    By  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  such  persons  were  to  be  no 
longer  prevented  from  assembling  for  religious 
worship  according  to  their  own  forms,  but  thejr 
were  to  be  requir^  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  suprema^,  and  to  subscribe  a  deobmtion 
against  transubstantiation ;  and  Dissenting  min- 
isters were  to  be  also  required  to  subscribe  to  cer- 
tain of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.    The  benefits  of 
the  Act  were  subsequently  (in  1813)  extended  to 
persons  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Most  of  the  remaining  disabilities  of  Nonconform^ 
ists  have  been  removed  by  later  legislation ;  an<i 
the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (wfaicH 
were  continued  by  the  Act  of  Toleration)  wer^ 
repealed  in  1829  by  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act. 

Tolteos*  a  Mexican  race  who  are  supposed 
to  have  been  supreme  in  Central  America  from 
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the  Seventh  to  the  Eleventh  Centuries.  They 
were  comi^tdy  obliterated  by  the  Axteos  and 
Tezcucans,  who  held  the  country  when  the 
Spaniards  first  landed.  The  latter  races  were  of 
a  martial  spirit,  but  they  were  indebted  for  their 
arts,  their  civilikaticm,  and  their  religion  to  their 
mUaer  predecessors.  The  Toltecs  present  striking 
Analogies  to  the  Etruscans,  and  in  a  less  degree  to 
the  E^^yptians  and  Assyrians.  They  were  great 
builders,  and  their  religion  was  a  mystic  svstem 
of  great  complexity,  intimateljr  connected  with 
the  study  of  astronomv,  and  interpreted  by  a 
priesthood,  who  formea  an  exclusive  caste. 

Tory,  a  pofitical  party  name  of  Irish  origin, 
first  used  in  England  about  1679,  applied  origin- 
ally to  Irish  Revolutionary  Catholic  outlaws,  and 
th^  generally  to  those  who  refused  to  concur  in 
the  sdieme  to  exclude  James  II.  from  the  throne. 
The  nickname,  like  its  contemporaneous  oppo- 
site, Whig,  in  coming  into  popular  use  becSEune 
much  less  strict  in  ita  application,  till  at  last  it 
came  simply  to  signify  an  adherent  of  that  politi- 
eal  party  in  the  state  who  disapproved  of  change 
m  t£e  ancient  constitution,  and  who  supported 
the  daims  and  authority  of  the  king,  cnurch, 
and  aristocracy,  while  their  opponents,  the  Whigs 
were  in  favor  of  more  or  less  radical  changes,  and 
supported  the  claims  of  the  democracy.  In 
mooem  times  the  term  has  to  some  extent  been 
supplanted  by  Conservative. 

Tournamenty    or   Toumev^    a   common 
sport  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  parties  of 
mounted  knights  encountered  each  other  with 
lanoes  and  swords  in  order  to  dispiajr  their  skill 
in  anns.    Tournaments  reached  their  full  per- 
fection in  France  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries 
where  thejv  first  received  the  form  under  which 
they  are  Known  to  us.    They  were  introduced 
into  England  soon  after  the  Conquest  by  the 
Normans.    JousU  were  single  combats  between 
two  loiights,  and  at  a  tournament  there  would 
often  be  a  number  of  jousts  as  well  as  combats 
between  parties  of  knights.    The  place  of  combat 
was  the  lists,  a  large  open  place  surrounded  by 
ropes  or  a  railing.    Gallenes  were  erected  for 
the  spectators,  among  whom  were  seated  the 
ladies,  the  supreme  judges  of  the  tournaments. 
A  knight  takine  part  in  a  tournament  generallv 
carried   some   device   emblematic   of  a   ladjr's 
favor.     Tournaments  gradually  went  out  with 
the  decline  of  chivalry,  and  are  rare,  except  in 
America,  where  they  are  a  form  of  sport. 

Tower  of  Liondon.  The  most  ancient, 
and  historically  the  most  interesting  pile  in  the 
Rngl^wh  metropolis;  a  mass  of  buildings  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames,  immediate^  to  the 
east  of  the  ancient  city  walls,  its  ramparts  and 
gates  surroimded  by  a  dry  ditch  in  pentagonal 
shape;  in  outer  circuit  measuring  1,050  yards. 
Witnin  this  the  whole  of  the  buildings  are  en- 
circled by  a  double  line  of  waUs  and  bulwarks, 
in  some  places  forty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet 
thick;  the  space  between  the  walb  bein^  known 
as  the  outer  ward,  and  the  interior  as  the  inner 
ward.  The  inner  ward  was  formerly  the  royal 
quarter.  The  outer  ward  was  the  folk's  quarter. 
The  inner  ward  is  defended  by  twelve  massive 
and  conspicuous  towers^  stationed  at  unequal 
distances,  and  possessmg  distinctive  names 
and  formations.     In  the  center,  rearing  its  head 


proudly  above  them  all,  stands  the  main  quad- 
rangular buildinjB;  and  great  Norman  keep, 
known  as  the  White  Tower.  To  the  north  are 
the  barracks,  and  to  the  northwest  the  CSiurch 
of  St.  Peter  and  Vincula.  The  entrance  to  the 
buildings  is  on  the  west  side  by  ^e  lion's  Gate. 

For  centuries  the  tower  was  a  palace,  a  prison, 
a  fortress^  and  a  court  of  law.  Here  the  Plan- 
tagenet  kmgs  held  their  gay  tournaments,  mag- 
nificent revels,  and  pompous  religious  cere- 
monials. Here  also  tragecnr  succeeded  tragedv, 
and  the  iimocent  blooa  of  many  of  England's 
bravest  and  most  beautiful  poured  fortn  in  a 
cruel  stream.  Wise  statesmen,  fair  queens, 
child  princes,  noble  warriors,  and  priests  were 
^in,  their  otdy  crimes,  in  many  cases,  being 
their  rank,  their  patriotism,  and  their  faith. 
"No  sadder  spot  on  earth,"  says  Macaulay, 
of  England.  .  .  .  ''Death  is  there  associ- 
ated .  .  .  with  whatever  is  darkest  in  hu- 
man nature  and  in  human  destiny,  with  ^e 
sava^  triumph  of  implacable  enemies,  with 
the  inconstancy,  the  ingratitude,  the  cowardice 
of  friends,  witn  all  the  miseries  of  fallen  great- 
ness and  of  blighted  fame.'' 

The  tower  is  now  chiefly  used  as  an  arsenal, 
and  has  a  small  military  garrison  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  guard.  The  governorship  is  still  a  post 
of  distinction. 

Treaty^  A.  in  public  law,  is  an  agreement 
of  friendship,  alliance,  commerce,  or  navigation, 
entered  into  between  two  or  more  independent 
states.  Treaties  have  been  divided  by  pub- 
licists iatoveraanal  and  realf  the  difference  Ming 
that  the  former  relate  exclusively  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  contracting  parties  —  e.  g.,  treaties 
guaranteeing  the  throne  to  a  particular  sovereign 
and  his  family,  and  the  latter  are  treaties  for 
national  obieots.  independent  of  the  rulers  of 
the  state.  While  personal  treaties  expire  witii 
the  death  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  extinction  of 
his  family,  real  treaties  bind  the  contracting 
parties  independently  of  any  change  in  the  sov- 
erei^tv  of  the  states.  The  constitution  of  each 
particular  state  must  be  looked  to  to  determine 
m  whom  the  power  of  negotiating  and  contract- 
ing treaties  with  foreign  powers  resides.  In 
monarchies,  whether  absolute  or  constitutional, 
it  is  usually  vested  in  the  sovereign.  In  repub- 
lics the  chief  magistrate,  senate,  or  executive 
council  is  intrusted.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (Article  II,  Section  2) 
vests  it  in  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  No  special  form  of  words 
is  necessary  for  the  validity  of  a  treaty;  but 
modem  usa^  requires  that  an  agreement 
which  has  originally  been  verbal  shoulo,  as  soon 
as  possible,  be  committed  to  writing.  Treaties 
of  alliance  may  be  offensive  or  defensive:  in 
the  former  the  ally  engages  to  cooperate  in  nos- 
tilities  a^inst  a  specified  power,  or  against  any 
power  with  which  the  other  may  be  at  wiur;  in 
the  latter,  the  engagements  of  the  idlv  extend 
only  to  a  war  of  aggression  commenced,  against 
the  other  contractmg  party. 

Treaties,  Coalitions,  Conventions, 
and  Leagues*  The  principal  treaties  of 
history  are  the  following: 

Adrlanople,  1890,  Adrianople  restored  by  the  Raf»- 
siaofl  to  Turkey. 
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Alx-tUi-Cllftpdle*  1748,  celebrated  treaty  between 
Qreat  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Hungary,  Spain,  and 
Qenoa.  A  number  of  prerious  treaties  renewed  ana  con- 
firmed. 

Alz-LA-€k»peIle,  1818^  betwtsen  the  Allies  and 
France.  The  latter  paid  266,000.000  francs  to  the 
AUies. 

Amiens,  1892,  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  France,  and  Spain. 

Aanburg,  League  of,  1886,  between  Holland  and 
o^er  European  powers  to  enforce  respect  for  the  treaties 
of  Mttnster  and  Nimeguen. 

Baden,  1714,  terminating  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
suocesrion,  between  France  and  the  Emperor. 

Basel,  1795,  treaties  between  France  and  Prussia  and 
between  France  and  Spain. 

Berlin,  decree,  1888,  issued  by  Napc^eon  I.,  against 
the  commerce  of  England. 

Breda,  1887,  treaty  between  England,  Holland, 
France,  and  Denmark. 

Breslan,  1742,  between  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria 
and  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia. 

Brettcny,  1888,  treaty  of  peace  that  interrupted  the 
Hundred  Years'  War  between  England  and  France. 

Calmar,  Union  of,  1397,  United  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  under  Queen  Margaret  of  Denmark. 

Cambrar,  1888,  league  against  Venice,  comprising  the 
Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain. 

Cambray,  Peace  of,  1828,  between  Francis  L  and 
Charles  V. 

Campo  Formlo,  Peace  of,  1787,  between  France 
and  Austria. 

Carlowltt,  Peace  of,  1888,  between  Turkey  and 
Austria,  Poland  and  Venice.  Humiliating  concessions 
made  by  Austria. 

Carlsbad,  Congress  of,  1819,  held  by  the  German 
powers  to  protest  against  the  progress  of  free  institutions 
and  popular  rights. 

Catholic  LeaKue,  1878,  formed  to  prevent  the 
accession  of  Henry  I V.  of  France. 

Coalitions  Against  France,  1792,  1798,  1885, 
1888,  1888,  1818,  led  by  England  and  entered  into  bv 
the  great  powers  of  the  Continent  to  break  down  French 
influence  m  Europe. 

Concordat,  1881,  between  Napoleon  I.  and  Pius  VII., 
whereby  the  former  was  made  in  effect  head  pf  the 
Qallican  Church. 

Constance,  1183,  between  Frederick  Barbarossa 
and  the  Lombard  cities. 

Copenhagen,  1888,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Fontalneblean.  1887,  treaty  between  Napoleon  and 
the  royal  family  of  Spain. 

Frankfort,  1871,  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  treaty 
of  Versailles. 

Gasteln,  Conrentlon  of;  1888,  between  Prussia  and 
Austria. 

Ghent,  1814,  treaty  of  peace  between  United  States 
and  England,  closing  War  of  1812. 

Hague  Convention,  1987,  concerning  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  in  war. 

Hamburg,  1241,  league  with  Ldbeck,  giving  rise  to 
the  Hanseatio  League. 

Hay-Panncefote,  1981,  superseded  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty.  Great  Britain  withdrawing  her  obiections 
to  a  canal  constructed  by  the  United  States  and  under 
the  sole  guarantee  of  neutralization  by  the  latter  power. 
The  treaty  also  omitted  a  clause  previously  insiitea  upon, 
forbidding  the  fortification  of  the  canal. 

Holy  Alliance,  1818,  a  league  between  the  Emperors 
of  Russia  and  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  b:^  which 
they  ostensibly  bound  themselves  t6  Christian  principles 
in  political  matters. 

Hnbertasbnrgt  1788,  peace  between  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  Saxony. 

.  Jay's  Treaty,  1784,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

Kiel,  1814,  between  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  England. 
Norway  and  Sweden  united. 

KHtehuk-KalnanUlf  1774,  between  Turkey  and 
Russia. 

London,  1848,  quadruple  treaty  between  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Turkey,  touching  the  states  of  Egypt. 

London,  Peace  of,  1913,  between  Balkan  states  aad 
Turkey,  closing  Balkan  war. 

Lan8vllle,  1881,  between  France  and  Austria  and 
the  German  Empire. 


Madrid,  1888,  between  Charlea  V.  and  Franoia  L 

MiLnster,  1848,  between  France  and  the  Emperor  of 
Sweden.  By  this  peace,  the  principle  of  a  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  was  first  recognized. 

Nanking,  1842,  ended  the  opium  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  China. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  1888,  by  which  fienry  IV.  of 
France  granted  toleration  to  the  Huguenots. 

Nystad,  1721,  closed  the  war  between  Sweden  and 
Russia. 

Paris,  Treaties  of:  1788,  terminating  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  in  Austria;  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
1788,  terminating  the  American  Revolutionary  War. 
1814-18,  between  France  and  the  Coalition.  1888, 
terminating  the  Crimean  War.  1888,  terminating  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

Partitions  of  Poland  by  followtnc  eountrlett 
1772,  secret  treaty  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and 

Austria. 
1798,  between  Russia  and  Prussia. 
1788,  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 

Passao,  1882»  securing  the  liberties  of  German 
Lutherans. 

Perry's  Treaty,  1884,  commercial  treaty  between 
United  States  and  Japan. 

Portsmouth,  1888,  treaty  between  Japan  and  Ru»> 
sia,  closing  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

Prague,  1888,  peace  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 

Pressburg,  1888,  peace  between  France  and  Austria; 
ancient  states  of  Vemce  ceded  to  Italy,  and  Independence 
of  Switserland  stipulated. 

Pretoria,  1982,  terminated  the  Boer  War  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal. 

Pyrenees,  1889,  between  France  and  Spain;  mutual 
concessions  of  territory  made. 

Quadruple  Alliance,  1718,  celebrated  treaty  bo- 
tween  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  and  Holland,  for 
the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  succession  of  the  reign- 
ing Tanulies  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  settling 
the  partition  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy. 

Ra8tatt,1714,  between  France  and  Austria. 

Kastatt,  Congress  of,  1797,  between  France  and 
the  Empire,  estaolished  a  general  peace  with  the  Ger- 
manic powers. 

Katlsbon,  1888,  secession  of  the  Germanic  prinoee 
from  the  Empire,  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  forming  the— 

Bhlne,  Confederation  of,  1888. 

Byswlck,  1887,  peace  between  France  and  the  allied 
powers,  closing  the  war  of  the  "Patch  Note." 

St.  Clalr-Sur-Bpte,  911,  terminated  the  war  be- 
tween the  Norse  under  Rolla  and  Charles  the  Simple  of 
France. 

Saint  Germain,  1878.  peace  between  the  CathoUoe 
and  Huguenots. 

San  Stefano,  1878,  this  treaty,  supplemented  by 
the  Congress  of  Berlin,  closed  the  Russian-Turkish  War. 

8chttnbmnn,1889, treaty  between  France  and^Austria. 

ShlnuHiosekl,  1888,  closed  the  war  between  Japan 
and  China. 

The  Hague,  1888,  between  England,  France,  and 
Holland,  ^th  a  view  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of 
Northern  Europe. 

Thorn,  1488,  settled  the  terms  of  the  Polish  conquest 
of  Western  Prussia. 

Tientsin.  1888,between  China  and  each  of  the  nations 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States. 

TUslt,  1807.  treaty  concluded  between  France  and 
Russia,  whereby  Napoleon  restored  to  the  Prussian 
Monarch  one-half  of  ms  territories,  and  Russia  rec<>g- 
niaed  the  Confederates  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  elevation 
of  Napoleon's  brothers,  Joseph,  Louis,  and  Jerome  to 
the  thrones  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Westphalia. 

Tolentlno»  1797t  between  the  Pope  and  the  French 
Republic. 

Triple  Alliance.  1888,  the  celebrated  alliance  be- 
tween the  Sta^s-General  and  England  against  France 
for  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Sweden 
afterward  joined  the  league. 

Triple  Alliance,  1888,  between  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Italy. 

Triple  Entente,  1988,  an  unwritten  agreement  be- 
tween England,  France  and  Russia — an  outgrowth  of  the 
"Entente  Cordiale." 

Troyes«  1428,  between  England,  France,  and  Bur- 
gundy, whereby  Henry  V.  of  England  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  France. 

Ulm,  1828,  by  which  Frederick  V.  lost  Bohemia. 
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ITtrechl.  1711»  tertmaatMl  ilie  wan  of  Queen  Aane 

of  Hnclano,  mad  aeeured  the  Protestant   succession  in 

Encliii><it  and  enlarged  British  colonization  in  America. 

Utavcht,  Union  of,  li79,  foundations  of  the  Dutch 

Republic  laid. 

VnlencBjTt  tSiZt  between  Napoleon  and  Ferdint^nd 
Vn.  of  Spain,  whereby  the  latter  restored  full  ];>08se8sion 
of  his  kingdom  upon  agi^eing  to  maintain  its  integrity. 
Vordnn.  Con^ct  of,  84%  concluded  the  war  be- 
tween Lothaire,  Ludwig  the  Qennan,  and  Charles  the 
Baldu  and  settled  their  resoeetive  imperial  dominiona  after 
the  death  of  their  father,  Louis  the  Pious. 

Veronftf  Congress  of,  1839,  held  by  the  great 
powers  to  adjust  Spamsh  and  Grecian  disturoanoes. 

Versailles,  1783,  between  Great  Britsdn  and  the 
United  States  at  close  of  American  Revolution;,  the 
treaty  was  signed  in  Paris.  178S,  between  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  Spain.  1871,  between  France  and  Ger- 
many; 'William  I.  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Tlenniu  172C,  trea^  between  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  King  of  Spain,  settling  the  sovereignty 
over   certain   parts   of   the   Spanish   dominions.     173l, 
toeaty  of  alliance  between  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Holland,  by  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  granted, 
and   the   Danish   succession   settled.     1738,   treaty   of 
I  between.  Germany  and  France;  Lorraine  ceded  to 
30,  and  France  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  sanction. 
^  treaty  of  peace  between  Napoleon  anc^  Francis  I, 
of  Austria.    Austria  ceded  to  France  the  Il^yrian  Prov- 
inees.     181S,   treaty   between   Great   Britain,   Austria, 
Rosaia,  and  Prusoia,  confirming  the  treaty  of  Chaumoat. 
laift,  treaty  between  the  Low  Countries,  and  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  agreeing  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Dutch  territories,  and  vesting  the 
sovereignty  in  the  house  of  Orange.    IBIS,  Federative 
constitution  of  Germany  signed. 

Warsaw*  1383,  alliance  between  Austria  and  Poland 
against  Twke^,  in  pursuance  of  which  John  Sobieski 
asmstcd  in  raising  tne  siege  of  Vienna.  1768,  treaty 
betwem  Rossia  and  Poland. 

Wasblnfion,  1843,  Ashburton  treaty  defined  the 
northeastern  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

WasMngton,  1871,  between  Great  Britain  J^nd  the 
United  States  to  adjust  the  Alabama  claims. 

ffestpiuilla,  1648,  treaty  of  peace  between  France. 
Germany,  and  Sweden,  terminatmg  the  Thirty  Years* 
War. 

Worms,  Concordat  of,  1132,  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  rope,  closed  the  long  strife  called  the  War  of 
Investitores. 

Worms,  Diet  of,  1331,  imperial  conclave  before 
whom  Luther  waa  summoned  and  presented. 

2«arlcli«  1833,  closed  the  dispute  between  Austria 
and  France  and  Sardinia. 

Triumvirate,  a  coalition  of  three  men 
in  office  or  authority;  specifically  applied  to 
two  ^reat  conditions  of  the  three  most  powerful 
individuals  in  the  Roman  Empire  for  the  time 
being.  The  first  of  these  was  effected  in  the 
year  60  B.  C,  between  Julius  Csesar,  Pompey. 
and  Crassus,  who  pledged  themselves  to  support 
each  other  with  all  thdr  influence.  This  coali- 
tion was  broken  by  the  fall  of  Crassus  at  Carrhs 
in  Mesopotamia,  soon  after  which  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Pompey^ 
and  establishment  of  Julius  Csesar  as  perpetual 
dictator.  After  his  murder,  44  B.  C,  the  civil 
war  again  broke  out;  and  after  the  battle  of 
Hutina,  43  B.  C.  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus 
coalesced,  thus  torming  the  second  triumvirate. 
They  divided  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Octavius  taking  the  West»  Lepidus,  Italy,  and 
Antony,  the  East. 

Troy,  or  nium  (Greek,  Troia  or  lUon), 
an  ancient  city  in  the  Troad,  a  territory  in  the 
northwest  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Hellespont,  rendered  famous 
by  Homer's  epic  of  the  Iliad.  The  region  is  for 
the  most  part  mountainous,  being  intersected 
by  Mount  Ida  and  its  branches;  There  have 
been  various  opinions  regarding  the  site  of  the 
Homme  city,  the  most  probable  of  which  places 


ancient  Troy  at  the  head  of  the  plain  bounded 
by  the  modem  river  Mendereh,  supposed  to  be 
the  Scamand^  of  Homer,  and  the  Dombrek, 
probably  the  Homeric  Simois.  The  Ilium  of 
nistory  was  founded  about  700  B.  C.  by  Mo^ 
Greeks,  and  was  regarded  as  occupying  the  site 
of  the  cuident  city,  but  this  is  doubtftd;  it 
never  became  a  place  of  much  importance. 
The  ancient  and  legendary  city,  according  to 
the  Homeric  story,  reached  its  highest  splen- 
dor when  Priam  was  king;  but  the  abduction 
of  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta,  by 
Paris,  one  of  Priam's  sons,  brought  about  its 
destruction.  To  revenge  this  outrage,  all  the 
Greek  chiefs,  afterwards  famous  in  history, 
banded  themselves  against  the  Trojans  ana 
their  allies,  and  went  against  Troy  witn  a  great 
fleet.  The  first  nine  years  of  the  war  were  spent 
bv  the  Greeks  in  driving  the  Trojans  and  their 
allies  within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The  tenth 
year  brought  about  a  quarrel  between  Achilles, 
the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  AgamemnoiL 
the  Greek  commander-in-chief,  which  proVea 
iat  a  time  disastrous  to  their  party.  This 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Iliad.  In  the  end,  the 
city  was  taken  by  means  of  a  large  hollow  wooden 
horse,  in  which  a  number  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Greek  heroes  concealed  Uiemselves,  while  the 
rest  retired  to  their  ships.  Thinking  that  the 
Greeks  had  given  up  the  sie^,  the  Trojans  in- 
cautiously drew  the  horse  within  the  city,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  revehry.  The  Greeks 
within  the  horse  issued  from  their  conceahnent, 
and,  being  joined  by  their  companions  without 
the  walls,  Troy  was  taken  and  utterly  destroyed. 
Tfcds  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  1184  B.  0. 
Not  only  has  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  been 
disputed,  but  the  legends  connected  with  it  are 
held  by  some  scholEU*s  to  have  no  historical 
foundation;  nor  has  this  view  been  altered  by 
the  excavations  of  Schliemann.  and  his  di»- 
covery  of  the  remains  of  a  prehistoric  city  or 
cities  at  HissarHk,  the  site  of  the  historic  Ihum. 

Tudor*  the  name  of  one  of  the  royal  families 
of  England  aUied  to  the  race  of  Plantagenets. 
The  line  embraced  five  sovereigns,  and  com- 
menced in  1435  with  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  the  grandson  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  a 
Welsh  knight  of  distinction,  and  Catherine, 
widow  of  Henry  V.  Henry,  after  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  Field,  was  proclaimed  king  with 
the  title  of  Henry  VII.  From  him  the  crown 
descended  to  his  son  Henry  VIIL,  whose  son 
Edward  VI.  succeeded,  and  after  him  his  two 
sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth;  the  Tudor  dynasty 
expired  with  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603, 
when  the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded. 

Tuileries  (tw9f4Sr-U),  the  residence  of  the 
Fr^ich  monarchs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  in  Paris.  Catharine  de'  Medici,  wife  of 
Henry  II.,  be^an  the  building  (1664);  Henry 
IV.  extended  it,  and  founded  the  old  gallery 
(1600);  and  Louis  XIV.  enlarged  it  (1654). 
and  completed  that  gallery.  The  side  towaitl 
the  Louvre  consisted  of  five  pavilions,  and  four 
ranges  of  buildings;  the  other  side  had  only 
three  pavilions.  During  the  revohition  of  1830 
the  palace  was  sacked.  It  was  restored  by 
Louis  I^lippe  to  its  former  splendor,  but  in 
1848  it  was  again  pillaged.    The  Tuileries  then 
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became  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers,  a  picture 
gallery,  and  the  home  of  Louis  Napoleon  in 
1861.  On  U&y  23,  1871,  it  was  ahnoet  totally 
destroyed  by  m'e  (the  work  of  the  communists), 
and  the  remaining  portions  were  removed  in 
theyear  1883. 

Turkish,  or  Ottoman,  Empire  com- 
prises territory  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Turkey  in  Europe  consists  of  a  strip  of  land  east 
of  a  line  from  Enoe  on  the  uEgean  sea  to  Midia 
on  the  Black  sea,  and  Albania;  in  Asia,  Asia 
Minor,  S3nria^  including  Palestine,  Mesopotamia, 
part  of  .^J^ia,  Candia,  and  others  of  the  islands 
of  the  archipelago;  in  Africa,  Egvpt  and  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  over  which  there  is  a 
nominal  suzerainty.    Formerly  the  empire  was 


much  more  extensive,  even  in  recent  times  com- 
prising Greece,  Rumania,  Servia,  Bessarabia, 
Tunis,  etc.  We  shall  hei^  nve  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  histo^  of  theOttoman Empire,  referring  to 
the  article  Turkey  for  information  r^arding  the 
geography,  constitution,  etc.,  of  Turkey  proper. 

I^e  Ottoman  Turks  came  (niginally  from 
4iie  region  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  in  Central 
Asia.  Early  in  the  Eighth  Century  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  Saracens,  from  whom  they 
took  thi^  religion.  In  the  Thirteenth  Century 
they  appeared  as  allies  of  the  Seljukian  Turks 
against  the  Mongols,  and  for  their  aid  received 
a  giunt  of  lands  from  the  Seljuk  sultan  of 
Iconium  in  Asia  Minor.  Their  leader,  Otliman 
or  Osman.  of  the  race  of  Oehuxian  Turkomans, 
became  tne  most  powerful  emir  of  Western 
Asia,  and  after  the  death  of  the  Seljuk  sultan 
of  Iconium,  in  the  year  1300,  heprocl^med  him- 
self sultan.  He  died  in  1326.  Thus  was  founded 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Saracen,  Seljuk,  and  Mongo 
power  the  £knpire  of  the  Osman  or  Ottoman 
Turks  in  Asia.  After  Osman,  the  courage, 
poUcy,  and  enterprise  of  eight  great  princes, 
whom  the  dignity  of  caliph  placed  in  possession 
(rf  the  standard  of  the  Prophet,  and  who 
were  animated  by  religious  fanaticism  and  a 
passion  for  military  glory,  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  the  first  military  power  in  both  Europe  and 
Asia  (1300-1566). 

The  first  of  them  was  Orkhan,  son  of  Osman. 
He  subdued  all  Asia  Minor  to  the  Hellespont, 
took  the  title  of  Padishah^  and  became  son-in- 
law  to  the  Greek  Emperor  Cantacuzenus.  Ork- 
han's  son,  Soliman,  first  invaded  Europe  in 
1355.  He  fortified  Gallipoli  and  Sestos,  and 
thereby  held  possession  of  the  straits  which 
separate  the  two  continents.  In  1360  Orkhan's 
second  son  and  successor,  Amurath  I.,  took 
Adrianople,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  Em- 
pire in  Europe,  conquered  Macedonia,  Albania, 
and  Servia,  ana  defeated  a  great  Slav  confedera- 
tion under  the  Bosnian  King  Stephen  at  Kos- 
sova  in  1389.  After  him  Bajazet.  sumamed 
Uderim  (Lightning),  invaded  Thessaly,  and  also 
advanced  towards  Constantinople.  In  1396 
he  defeated  the  Western  Christians  under  Sigis- 
mund.  King  of  Hungary,  at  Nicopolis,  in  Bul- 
garia; but  at  Angora,  in  1402,  he  was  himself 
conmiered  and  taken  prisoner  by  Timour,  who 
diviaed  the  provinces  between  the  sons  of  Ba- 
jaset.  Finally,  in  1413,  the  fourth  son  of  B»- 
jaset,  Mohammed  I.,  seated  himself  upon  the 
undivided  throne  of  Osman.    In  1415  his  vic- 


torious troops  reached  Salxburg  and  invaded 
Bavaria.  He  conquered  the  Venetians  at 
Thessalonica  in  1420.  His  celebrated  grand- 
vizier  Ibrahim  created  a  Turkish/  navy.  Mo- 
hammed was  succeeded  byhis  son,  Amurath  II.. 
who  defeated  Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary  ana 
Poland,  at  Varna,  in  1444.  Mohammed  II., 
the  son  of  Amurath,  completed  the  work  <h 
conquest  (1451-^1).  He  attacked  Constanti- 
nople, which  was  taken  May  29,  1453,  and  the 
Byzantine  £knpire  came  finally  to  an  end. 
Since  that  time  the  city  has  been  the  seat  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  or  Turkish  Government.  Mo- 
hammed added  Servia,  Bosnia,  Albania,  and 
Greece  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  threatened 
Italy,  which,  however,  was  freed  from  danger 
by  his  death  at  Otranto  in  1480.  His  grandson, 
Selim  I.,  who  had  dethroned  and  murdered  his 
father  in  1517,  conquered  Egypt  and  Ssrria. 
Under  Soliman  II.,  the  Magnificent^  who  reigned 
between  1519  and  1566,  the  Ottoman  Empire 
reached  the  highest  pitch  of  power  and  splen- 
dor. In  1522  he  took  Rhodes  from  the  Knights 
<d  St.  John,  and  by  the  victory  of  Mohacz,  in 
1526,  subdued  half  of  Hungary.  He  exacted  a 
tribute  from  Moldavia^  made  Bagdad,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Georgia  subject  to  him,  and  threat- 
ened to  ovemm  Germany,  but  was  checked 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna  (1529).  Soliman 
had  as  an  opponent  Charles  V.  of  Germany, 
as  an  ally  Francis  II.  of  France.  From  ms 
time  the  race  of  Osman  degenerated  and  the 
power  of  the  Porte  declined. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  Centmry. 
and  most  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  the  chief 
wars  were  with  Venice  and  with  Austria.  The 
battle  of  Lepanto  (1571),  in  which  the  Ottoman 
fleet  was  overthrown  by  the  combined  fleets 
of  Venice  and  Spain,  was  the  first  great  Ottoman 
reverse  at  sea,  and  the  battle  of  St.  Gothard 
(1664),  near  Vienna,  in  which  Montecuculi  de- 
feated the  Vizier  Kiuprili,  the  first  great  Otto- 
man reverse  on  land.  In  1683  Vienna  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks,  but  was  relieved  by  John 
Sobieski  and  Charles  of  Lorraine;  in  1^7  the 
Turks  were  again  defeated  at  Mohacz,  and  in 
1697  (by  Prince  Eugene),  at  Szenta.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Treaty  of  Carbwitz  in  1699.  by  which 
Mustapha  II.  agreed  to  renounce  nis  claims 
upon  Transylvania  and  a  large  ptut  of  Hungary, 
to  give  up  tne  Morea  to  the  Venetians,  to  restore 
Pooolia  and  the  Ukraine  to  Poland,  and  to 
leave  Azov  to  the  Russians.  Eugene's  sub8&> 
quent  victories  at  Peterwarden  and  Belgrade 
obliged  the  Porte  to  gve  up,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Passarowitz  in  1718,  Temeswar,  Belgrade,  with 
a  part  of  Servia  and  Wallachia;  but  the  Turks 
on  the  other  hand  took  the  Morea  from  Venice, 
and  by  the  Treaty  <d  Belgrade  in  1739  regainea 
Belgnuie,  Servia,  and  Little  Wallachia,  while 
for  a  time  they  also  regained  Azov. 

Russia,  which  had  been  making  steady  ad- 
vances under  Peter  the  Great  and  subsequently, 
now  became  the  great  opponent  of  Turicey.  m 
the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  Otto- 
man Empire  still  embraced  a  large  part  of 
Southern  Russia.  The  victories  of  Cathanne  II.'s 
general  Romanzoff  in  the  war  between  1768 
and  1774  determined  the  political  superiority 
<d  Russia,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Kutdiuk-Kain- 
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arji,  in  1774,  Abdid'-Hiunid  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce hiB  sovereignty  over  tlie  Crimea,  to  yield 
to  Rufisia  the  ooantry  between  the  fioe  and  the 
Dnieper,  with  Kinbum  and  Asov,  ima  to  open 
his  seas  to  the  Russian  merchant  Bhipa.  By  the 
Peace  of  Jassy^  1792,  whioh  dosed  the  war  of 
1787-91,  Russia  retained  Tanrida  and  the  coun- 
try between  the  Bor  and  the  Dniester,  together 
with  Otchakov,  and  gained  some  accessions  in 
tiie  Caucasus.  In  the  long  series  of  wars  which 
followed  the  French  revolution  the  Ottoman 
Empire  first  found  herself  opposed  to  France, 
in  consequence  of  Bonaparte's  campaign  in 
Egypt,  and  finally  to  Russia,  who  demanded 
a  more  distinct  recognition  of  her  protectorate 
over  the  Qiristians,  and  to  whom,  by  the  Peace 
of  Bucharest,  May  28,  1812,  she  ceded  that  part 
of  Moldavia  and  Beeearabia  which  lies  beyond 
the  Pruth.  In  1817,  Mahmud  II.  was  obiliged 
to  give  up  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Danube 
to  Russia.  Further  disputes  ended  id  the  Porte 
making  further  concessions,  whi(^  tended 
towardis  loosening  the  connection  of  Servia, 
Mokiavia,«and  Wallachia  with  Turk^.  In  1821 
broke  out  the  war  of  Qreek  independence.  The 
remonstrances  of  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, 
against  the  cruelties  with  which  the  war  agiunst 
the  Greeks  was  ofuried  on,  proving  of  no  avail, 
those  powers  attacked  and  destroyed  the  fleet 
oC  Mahmud  at  Navarino  (1827).*  In  1826,  the 
massacre  of  the  Janisaries  took  place  at  Con- 
sUntinople,   after   a  revolt.    In   1828-29.   the 

Russians  crossed  the  Balkans  and,  took  Aorian- 

ople^  the  war  being  terminated  by  the  Peace  of 

Adnanople  (1829).    In  that  year  Turkey  had 

to  recognize  the  independence  of 'Greece.    In 

1831-33,  Mehemet  Ali,  nominally  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

but  r^  ruler  both  of  that  and  Svria,  levied 

war  against  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  and  threatened 

Constantinople,  when  the  Russians,  who  had 

been  c^ed  cm  for  their  aid  by  the  sultan,  forced 

the  invaders  to  desist.    In  1840  Mehemet  Ali 

again  rose  against  his  sovereim,  but  throu;^ 

tiie  active  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  Austria, 

and  Russia,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  S3rria, 

though  he  was,  in  recompense,  recognized  as 

here£tary  viceroy  of  Egypt. 

Turkejr  became  involved  in  war  with  Russia 
and  was  joined  by  England  and  France  in  1854. 
This,  the  Crimean  war,  speedily  t^rninated  with 
the  defeat  of  Russia,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
March  30, 1856.  The  principal  articles  were  the 
abolition  of  the  Russian  protectorate  over  the 
Danubian  principalities  (Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
united  in  1861  as  the  pnncipahtv  of  Rumania), 
the  rectification  of  the  frontier  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  and  the  cession  of  part  of  Bessarabia 
to  the  latter  power. 

In  1875  the  people  of  Herzegovina  broke  into 
rebellion.  A  year  later  the  Servians  imd  Mon^ 
tenegrins  took  up  arms.  Meantime  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  were  pressing  reforms  on 
Turkey,  and  in  1876  a  conference  met  at  Con- 
stantinople, to  make  a  fresh  settlement  of  her 
rations  with  her  Christian  provinces.  All  the 
Teoommendations  of  the  conference  were  rejected 
by  Turkey;  and  in  April,  Russia,  who  had  been 
eoming  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed 
provinces,  commenced  hostile  operations  m  both 
parts  0^  the  Turkish  Empire.    She  was  immedi* 


ately  joined  by  Rumania,  who  on  the  22d  of 
May  (1877)  declared  her  independence.  After 
the  fall  of  Kars,  November  18,  and  the  fall  ck 
Plevna,  December  10,  the  Turki^  reostanoe 
collapsed,  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1878,  Turicey 
was  compelled  to  agree  to  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  in  whioh  she  accepted  the  terms  of 
Russia.  These  were  modified  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  July  13,  by  which  Rumania,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro  were  declared  independent;  Ruman* 
ian  Bessa^tkbia  was  ceded  to  Russia;  Austria  was 
empowered  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  Herzegovinai 
and  Bulgaria  was  erected  into  a  principality. 

The  main  events  since  the  Treaty  of  Bes^ 
are  the  Fr^ich  invasion  of  Tunis  in  1881;  the 
treaty  with  Greece,  executed  under  pressure  of 
the  great  powers  in  1881,  by  which  Turkey  ceded 
to  Greece  almost  the  whole  of  Thessaly  and  a 
strip  of  Epirus;  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by 
Great  Britain  in  1882;  and  the  revolution  at 
Philippopolis  in  1885,  when  the  government  of 
Eastern  Roumdia '  was  overthrown,  and  the 
union  of  that  province  with  Bulgaria  proclaimed. 
In  1903,  revolts  broke  out  in  Bulgaria  and 
Albania,  attended  with  massacres  and  atrocities* 
In  1909,  Abdul-Hamid  II.  was  dethroned  by  the 
Young  TuricS)  and  Mehmed  V.  made  sultan. 
Serious  internal  disturbances  occurred  in  19 11; 
In  1912,  because  of  disputed  boundary  lines  and 
authority,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Monte* 
negro  engaged  in  war  with  Turicey,  known  as  the 
Balkan  war.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1913  by  a 
tr^ty  signed  at  London  by  which  Turkey  mt 
fi^  her  territory  in  Europe  west  of  an  irregular 
line  from  Enoe  on  the  ^gean  sea  to  Afolia  on 
the  Black  sea. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  nations^  1914^ 
Turkey  mobilized  her  army  but  remained  neu* 
tral.  Sept.  10  it  was  amiounced  that  Turkey 
would  alMTogate  all  capitulations  restricting  h^ 
sovereignty  or  confemng  privileges  upon  other 
powersr    Turkey  closed  Uie  Dardanelles  to  navi«> 

Sition  Sept.  28,  and  entered  the  war  in  aid  of 
ermany,  Nov.  10,  warring  with  Uie  Russians 
east  of  the  Black  sea,  and  sending  forces  to 
menace  the  Suez  canal. 

Attempts  to  cross  the  Suez,  Feb.,  1915,  failed. 
The  Dardanelles  fortress  bombarded  iiie  allied 
fleet,  Jan.  5.  Feb.  20  the  fleet  of  50  wardiips 
attacked  the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  bv  March  1  had  p^ietrated  14  miles* 
Unable  to  take  the  Dardanelles  by  sea  alone,  the 
allies  in  April  landed  large  reinforcements  of 
troops.  During  the  year  800,000  Armenians 
were  massacred — practicallv  the  whole  nation 
was  wiped  out  by  the  Turkish  government. 

In  January,  ^^^&  ^^®  allies  withdrew  from  the 
Dardanelles.  In  February  Russian  forces  took 
the  fortress  at  Erzerum,  Armenia. 

Tuscany  (Italian,  Toscana),  formerly  a 
grand-duchy,  now  a  department  of  Italy;  area, 
9,289  square  miles;  population,  2,340,100. 
The  chain  of  the  Northern  Apennines  forms  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  northern  boimdary, 
the  sea  being  its  boundary  on  the  west.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Amo.  Cereals  cover  a 
large  area,  and  vineyards,  olive-yards,  and 
orchards  are  numerous.  Tne  manufacture  of 
silk  is  considerable.  The  marble  of  Tuscany, 
eispecially  that  of  Siena,  is  well  known.   Tuscany 
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correipondg  to  the  ancient  Etniria,  which  was, 
however,  of  wider  extent.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  (476)  it  passed  aucceasivdhr 
into  the  hands  of  the  OeUogQiha,  Byxantine 
Greeks,  and  LombardB.  Charlemagne  made 
it  a  Prankish  piovinoe,  and  it  was  governed  by 
marquises  or  otikes  until  the  Twdf  tn  and  Thir- 
teenta  Centuries^  when  it  became  broken  up 
into  a  number  <h  small  republics,  four  of  whicn 
were  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Lucca.  From 
the  first,  Florence  occupied  the  leading  place, 
and  it  nadually  extended  its  territory.  In  1569 
Pope  Phis  L  granted  to  Cosmo  L  the  title  of 
Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  this  position  was 
retained,  with  interruptions,  by  the  oel^rated 
Medici  family,  until  1737,  when  it  passed  to 
Frands  Stephen,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  In  1859, 
when  under  his  descendant,  the  Grand-duke 
Leopold,  it  was  annexed  to  Sardinia  by  a  popular 
vote,  and  in  1861  became,  with  Sardinia,  part 
of  the  kin«lom  of  Italy. 

United  States  of  America.  When 
first  visited  b^  Europeans,  the  country  now 
eomprised  within  the  United  States  was  exclu- 
MTely  inhabited  by  the  race  ccnnmonly  called 
/^mArift^n  Indians.  According  to  the  Scandi- 
navian sagas,  Leif,  a  Norwegian,  sailed  about 
1001  from  Iceland  for  Greenland,  but  was  driven 
southward  by  storms  till  he  reached  a  country 
ealled  Vinland,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Rhode  Island  or  some  other  part  of  the  coast  of 
New  En^and.  In  1497,  about  five  years  after 
tiie  discovery  oi  America  by  Columbus,  Jq)m 
Cabot  sailed  westward  from  Bristol,  En^^and, 
and  on  June  24th  discovered  land  (Labrador), 
along  which  he  coasted  to  the  southward  nearly 
1,000  miles.  In  1498,  his  son,  Sebastian  Cabot, 
sailed  from  the  same  port  in  search  of  a  north- 
west passage  to  China;  but  finding  the  ice  im- 
penetrable, he  turned  to  the  south  and  coasted 
as  far  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  1512,  the  Spaniard 
Ponoe  de  Leon  discovered  Florida.  In  1539, 
took  place  the  expedition  of  the  Spaniard  De 
Soto.  vho.  in  the  course  of  two  years,  penetrated 
overland  from  Tampa  Bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida  to  a  point  200  mues  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  1565,  the  Spaniards  founded  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
United  States.  In  1585,  an  expedition  sent  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  a  settlement  on  Roa^ 
noke  Island,  N.  C.,  which  failed.  In  1607,  the 
Eng^h  founded  Jamestown  on  James  River, 
Virginia,  their  first  permanent  settlement.  The 
master  spirit  of  this  enterprise  was  Captain 
John  Smith.  Plymouth,  Mass*,  was  founded  in 
1620  by  the  "Pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England," 
a  body  of  Puritans  led  by  John  Carver  and 
others,  who  sailed  from  England  in  the  "May- 
flower." Salem  was  settled  by  John  Endioott 
in  1628.  In  1630,  John  Winthrop  settled  Bos- 
ton. In  1692,  Plvmouth  Colony  was  united  to 
Massachusetts.  Portsmouth  and  Dover  in  New 
Hampshire  were  settled  in  1623.  The  first  per- 
manent En^ish  settlements  in  Maine  were  made 
about  the  same  time.  These  settlements  ulti- 
mately fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts. Connec^cut  was  colonized  in  1635-36  by 
emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  who  settled  at 
Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield.  Rhode 
Island  was  first  settled  at  Providence  in  1636  by 


Roger  Wilfiams.  In  1623,  pennanent  settle- 
ments were  made  by  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Orance 
(now  Albany)  and  at  New  Amsterdam  on  the 
present  site  oi  New  York.  The  Swedes  settled 
on  the  DeUware  in  1638,  and  were  eraeOed  in 
1655  by  a  Dutch  anny.  The  E^^fish  sosed 
New  Amsterdam  in  1664,  and  with  it  the  whole 
of  New  Netherland,  which  they  named  New 
York  from  the  Duke  of  York,  to  idiom  it  had 
been  granted  by  Charles  n.  New  Jersey  at 
this  Ume  acquired  its  distinctive  name.  In 
1681  the  temtoij  west  a[  the  DeUwaie  was 
granted  to  William  Penn,  who  <^nlftniM>^  it 
chiefly  with  Friends  or  Quakers,  and  founded 
Phihidelphia  in  1682.  Maiyland  was  settled  in 
1632  by  Roman  Catholics  sent  out  by  Lord 
Baltimore.  The  first  permanent  settlement  in 
North  Carolina  appean  to  have  been  made 
about  1663,  on  Albemarle  Sound,  by  emignmts 
from  Viiinnia.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
in  South  Carolina  was  maae  in  1670  by  ookmists 
from  England  cm  the  Ashley  River,  near  the 
site  of  Charleston,  which  b^^  to  be  settled 
about  the  same  time.  Geoigis  was  .settled  by 
General  James  Oglethorpe,  who,  in  17^  founded 
Savannah.  The  principal  Indian  wars  were 
those  of  1622and  1644-46 in  Viiginia;  thePequot 
War  (1636-37)  and  King  PhilipVWar  (1675-76) 
in  New  England;  that  with  the  Corees  and 
Tuscaroras  in  1711,  and  that  with  the  Yemas- 
sees  in  1715,  in  the  (^arolinas.  Toward  the 
close  ci  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  Indians 
on  the  northern  and  western  frontiers  b^an  to 
receive  aid  from  the  Frraich  in  Canada,  who^ 
whenever  their  mother  country  was  at  war  with 
England,  catried  on  hostilities  wiUi  the  Rn^i«h 
colonies,  and  frequently,  accompanied  by  fl^ 
savage  allies,  made  destructive  and  bloody  in* 
roads  into  New  En^and  and  New  York.  Tl» 
first  conflict  with  the  French,  known  as  King 
William's  War  lasted  seven  years,  terminating 
in  1697.  Queen  Anne's  War  (1702-13)  waa 
marked  by  the  conquest  from  the  French  in 
1710  of  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia).  The  principal 
event  of  Kin^  Cieotge's  War  was  the  capture 
(1745)  ol  Louisbuig,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
French  in  America,  which  was  restored  to  the 
French  at  the  close  of  the  war  (1748).  Disputes 
having  arisen  with  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  an 
expedition  imder  Washington,  was  sent  toward 
that  river,  which,  on  May  28,  1754,  cut  to  pieces 
a  French  detachment  under  Jumonville,  who 
was  slain.  This  affair  benm  the  long  contest 
known  as  the  Frmeh  and  Indian  War.  Among 
its  prominent  events  were  Braddock's  defeat 
(1755)  near  Fort  Duquesne,  wh^  Washington 
distinguished  himself  by  covering  the  retreat; 
the  capture  by  the  French  of  Osweso  (1756) 
and  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George  0757);  and  the  taking  of  Louisburg 
after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks  by  Generals  Amherst 
and  Wolfe,  and  the  repulse  of  an  attack  on  Ti- 
conderoga  made  by  a  powerful  army  under 
General  Abercrombie  and  Lord  Howe  (1758). 
The  crowning  exploit  of  the  war  was  the  taking 
of  Quebec  (1759)  by  an  army  led  by  Genend 
Wolfe.  In  1763,  by  the  Tieaty  of  Pans,  Canada 
and  its  dei)endencies  were  formally  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.  The  transfer  from  the  French 
to  the  English  of  the  posts  between  the  Gireat 
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Lakes  and  the  Ohio  led  (1763)  to  a  war  with 
Uie  Indian  tribes,  of  which  the  master  spint 
was  Pontiac.    The  sentiment  of  political  free^ 
dom  was  strongly  developed  among  the  eolo- 
niste,  and  repubhcan  ideas  and  fedSngs  trans- 
mitted from  the  period  of  the  commonwealth  in 
En^^and  were  widely  diffused,  though  at  the 
same  time  a  warm  attachment  existed  for  the 
mother  oountrv  and  a  devoted  loyalty  to  the 
Crown.    The  first  oppo^tion  was  aroused  by 
an  act  of  parliament  m  1761,  authorizing  8he]> 
iffs  wd  omoers  of  the  customs  to  use  ''writs  ai 
asBistanoe"  or  general  search  warrants.    These 
writs  were  resisted  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
ri^ts  of  the  people  were  defended  by  James 
Cms.    In  1765  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  wMch 
declared  that  every  document  used  in  trade  or 
l^ped  proceedings,  to  be  valid,  must  have  affixed 
to  it  a  tax  stamp  of  the  minimum  value  of  one 
shining,  and  increasing  indefinitely  according  to 
the  value  of  the  writing.    To  enforce  the  act 
pariiament   authorized   the^  ministry   to   send 
troops,  for  whom  the  colonies  were  required  to 
provide  quarters  and  various  necessaries.  These 
acts  created  sreat  excitement  and  indignation 
in  America.    Everywhere  the  people  determined 
not  to  use  the  stamps,  and  associations  calling 
themselves  ''sons  of  liberty,''  were  organized 
in  oppoation  to  the  act  and  for  the  general 
defense  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies.    In  Octo- 
ber a  congress  ca  delegates  from  nine  colonies 
assembled  in  New  York  x>n  the  invitation  of 
Massachusetts,  and  drew  up  a  declaration  of 
rights,  a  memorial  to  parliament,  and  a  petition 
to  the  king,  in  which  they  claimed  the  right  of 
being  tax^  only  by  their  own  representatives. 
The  merchants  of  the  principal  cities  agreed  to 
purchase  no  more  goods  in  England  till  the  act 
was  repealed,  and  thepeople  pledged  themselves 
to  use  no  articles  of  Ijighsh  manufacture.    The 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed  in  1766,  but  the  next 
year  parliament  passed  an  act  imposing  duties 
on  paper,  glass,  tea,  and  some  other,  articles 
imported   into  the   colonies.    The   colonies  in 
return  revived  with  renewed  vigor  their  non- 
importation   associations.    Massachusetts,    and 
especially  Boston,  was  foremost  in  the  opposi- 
tion.    A  military  force  under  General  Ga^  was 
sent  to  occupy  the  town  in  1768.    A  collision 
took  place  March  5,  1770j  between  the  soldiers 
and  a  crowd  of  citizens,  m  which  three  of  the 
latter   were   killed   and   eight   wounded.    The 
"Boston  Massacre,"  as  this  was  called,  caused 
great  excitement  throughout  the  country.     In 
April,   1770,  the  government  removed  all  the 
duties  except  that  of  threepence  a  pound  on 
tea.     Combinations  were  now  formed  against 
the  importation  and  use  of  tea,  and  measures 
taken  to  prevent  its  being  either  landed  or  sold. 
At  Boston,  December  16,  1773,  a  band  of  men 
disguised  as  Indians  went  on  board  three  tea 
ships  which  had  recently  arrived  from  England, 
ana  emptied  the  tea  into  the  water.    Parliament 
thereupon,  in  1774,  passed  the  "Boston  Port 
Bill/'  which  closed  that  port  to  all  commerce, 
and  transferred  the  board  of  customs  to  Marble- 
head  and  the  seat  of  colonial  government  to 
Salem.    Other  repressive  bills  were  also  passed. 
On  September  5th  the  "Old  Continental  Con- 
gress'' met  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  all  the 


colonies  were  represented  except  Geocgia.  A 
declaration  of  righto  was  agreed  upon,  in  which 
was  set  forth  the  claim  of  the  coloniste  as  British 
subjecte  to  participate  in  making  their  own  laws 
and  impodng  their  own  taxes,  and  to  the  nghta 
of  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  of  holding 
public  meetings,  and  of  petitioning  for  redress 
of  grievances.  The  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army  in  the  colonies  without  their  consent  was 
protested  against,  as  were  eleven  acte  passed 
dnce  the  accession  of  George  111.  in  violation 
of  colonial  rights  and  privile^.  The  first  con- 
flict occurred,  and  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  shed,  on  April  10,  1775.  (See  under 
Lexington.)  On  the  night  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  action  the  king's  governor  and  army 
found  themselves  closely  beleaguered  in  Boston. 
The  people  everywhere  rose  in  arms,  and  before 
the  close  of  summer  the  power  of  all  the  royal 
governors  from  Massachusette  to  Georeia  was 
at  an  end. '  Volunteer  expeditions  from  Vermont 
and  Connecticut,  led  by  Ethan  Allen  and  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  seized  the  important  fortresses  of 
Ticonderoga  (May  10th)  and  Crown  Point  (May 
12th).  The  second  Continental  Conj^ress  assem- 
bled on  Ma^  10th  at  Philadelphia,  m  the  State 
house,  now  known  as  Independence  Hall.  It 
sent  another  petition  to  the  king,  denying  any 
intention  of  separation  from  England,  and  ask- 
ing only  for  redress  of  grievances;  but  measures 
were  taken  to  raise  an  army,  to  equip  a  navy, 
and  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
forces  before  Boston  were  adopted  as  the  Conti- 
nental army,  and  Washin^n  was  nominated 
and  unanimously  chosen  (June  15th)  as  comr 
mander-in-chief.  Before  he  could  reach  the  seat 
of  war  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had  been  fou^t, 
June  17th.  He  regulariy  beleaguered  Boston 
till  March  17,  1776,  when  the  Bntish  evacuated 
it  and  sailed  for  Halifax.  MeantimCj  an  inva- 
sion of  Canada  under  General  Mont^mery  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Montreal  and  a  repulse 
from  Quebec,  which  was  attacked  December  31, 
1775,  by  parties  led  by  Montgomery  and  Arnold. 
On  June. 28,  1776,  a  British  fleet  attacked 
Charleston,  8.  C,  and  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss  by  a  small  force  in  Fort  Sullivan  (afterward 
Fort  Moujitrie),  commanded  by  Colonel  Moultrie. 
On  July  4th  the  Declaration  of  Independeuoe 
written  by  Jefferson,  was  adopted,  and  in  tMs 
document  the  colonies  were  fiz^t  designated  the 
"United  States  of  America."  Soon  after  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  Washing- 
ton transferred  his  army  to  New  York.  Cm 
June  29th  the  late  garrison  of  Boston  arrived 
from  Halifax,  and  soon  after  other  British  troops 
from  Europe  and  from  the  South.  The  cam- 
pai^  began  on  Long  Island,  where,  on  August 
27tn,  the  Americans  were  defeated  with  h^vy 
loss,  and  forced  to  abandon  that  island,  and 
soon  after  the  city  of  New  York.  Having  fought 
another  unsuccessful  battle  at  White  Plains 
(October  28th),  WasMngton  early  in  December 
was  compelled  to  retreat  beyond  the  Delaware 
at  the  head  of  but  3,000  men.  About  the  same 
time  the  British  seized  and  held  the  island  of 
Bhode  Island.  On  the  night  of  December  25th 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  in  open  boats 
with  2,400  men,  and  falling  upon  the  British 
forces  at  Trenton,  captured  about  1,000  Hessians. 
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On  January  3,  1777,  he  defeated  the  enemy 
again  at  Frinceton,  taking  230  prisoners.  A 
movement  threatening  Philmielphia  called  Wash- 
ington south.  In  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine, 
September  11th,  he  was  outnumbo^  and  com* 
peiled  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  nearly  1,000 
men.  On  the  26th,  the  Bntish  took  possession 
erf  Philadelphia  without  oppo^tion.  On  Octo- 
ber 4th,  Washington  attacked  the  British  at 
Germantown,  seven  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss;  and  soon 
afterward  both  armies  went  into  winter  quarters, 
the  Americans  at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Mean- 
time, a  British  army,  7,600  strong,  besides  In- 
dians, commanded  by  General  Burgoyne,  ad- 
vanced from  Canada  by  Lake  Champlain,  and 
took  Hconderoga,  Fort  Independence,  and 
Whitehall.  Strong  detachments,  #hich  were 
sent  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  to  destroy  a  collection 
of  stores,  were  met  there  (August  16th)  and 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  about  200  killea  and 
600  prisoners  by  the  Vermont  and  N6w  Hamp- 
shire militia  led  by  General  Stark.  Buigoyne 
was  encountered  by  General  Gates,  to  whom, 
after  the  battles  of  Stillwater  (September  19th^ 
and  Saratoga  (October  7th),  he  capitulated  at 
Saratoga  (October  17th)  trith  his  whole  army. 
The  consec^uences  of  this  victonr  were  api^rent 
in  the  sigmng^  in  February,  1778,  of  treaties  of 
alliance  and  of  amity  and  commerce  with  France. 
The  British  evacuated  Philadelphia  in  the  night 
of  June  17th  with  more  than  17,000  men. 
Washington  pursued,  and  qu  the  28th  the  two 
armies  engaged  in  battle  on  the  plains  of  Mon- 
mouth, near  Freehold,  N.  J.  The  Americans 
remained  masters  of  the  field,  while  the  British 
retreated  to  New  York.  An  attempt  made  in 
August,  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  fleet 
imder  Count  d'Estaing,  to  drive  the  British  from 
Rhode  Island^  proved  a  fail\u«.  On  December 
29th  the  British,  having  defeated  the  American 
forces  at  Savannah,  took  possession  of  the  city. 
In  September,  1779,  Savannah  was  besieged  by 
a  French  and  American  force,  and  on  October 
9th  an  assault  was  made  upon  it,  wMch  was 
repulsed  with  a  loss  to  the  fdlies  of  nearly  800 
men,  among  them  Casimir  Pulaski.  About  this 
time  the  British  evacuated  Rhode  Idand,  to 
concentrate  their  forces  at  New  York.  One  of 
the  most  brilliant  acMevements  of  the  war  was 
the  storming  (July  16,  1779)  of  Stony  Point  on 
the  Hudson  by  General  Wayne.  On  the  ocean, 
which  swarmed  with  American  privateers,  Pam 
Jones  chiefly  distinguished  himself.  Charleston, 
S.  C,  after  a  feeble  defense  of  several  weeks, 
was  surrendered  to  the  Britbh  on  May  12,  1780, 
by  Creneral  Lincoln.  The  rest  of  South  Carolina 
nominally  submitted  to  the  royal  authority; 
but  a  guerilla  warfare  was  kept  up  by  Sumter, 
Marion,  and  other  partisan  leaders.  Congress 
sent  General  Gates  to  recover  South  Carolina. 
On  his  first  encounter  with  Comwallis  at  Cam- 
den, August  16th,  he  was  routed  with  great 
loss,  and  with  the  remnant  of  his  force  fled  to 
North  Carolina.  Early  in  September  Comwallis 
marched  into  North  Carolina,  where,  on  October 
7th,  at  King's  Mountain,  a  detacnment  from 
his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  900  militia, 
who  killed  and  captured  upward  of  1,100  of  the 


enemy.  Comwallis  withdrew  to  South  Carolina. 
On  July  10th,  a  French  fleet  arrived  at  Nemx)rt, 
brinj^ng  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  and  6,000 
soldiers.  In  September  a  treasonable  plot 
schemed  by  Arnold  was  discovered.  The  prin- 
cipal military  operations  of  1781  were  in  the 
south,  where  Greene  had  superseded  Gates. 
At  the  Cowpens,  S.  C,  on  January  I7th,  Creneral 
Morgan  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  British 
under  Colonel  Tarleton.  On  March  15th,  the 
British  gained  a  victory  at  Guilford  Court  House, 
N.  C,  but  drew  from  it  no  advantage*  and  on 
September  8th  occurred  the  drawn  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs,  which  nearly  terminated  the 
war  in  South  Carolina.  Comwallis,  having  ad- 
vanced into  Virginia  in  April,  was  opposed  by 
Lafayette,  Wayne,  and  Steuben,  and  fortified 
himself  at  Yorlrtown.  Meanwhile,  the  American 
arxny  under  Washington  and  the  French  army 
of  Rochambeau  had  formed  a  junction  on  the 
Hudson.  The  allied  army  arrived  before  York- 
town  September  28,  1781,  and  b^an  a  regular 
siege,  which  lasted  till  October  19th,  when  Corn- 
warns  surrendered  with  his  whole  force  of  7.247 
men,  besides  840  sailors;  106  guns  were  taken. 
This  victory  substantially  terminated  the  con- 
test. A  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
at  Paris,  November  30, 1782,  by  Franklin,  Adams, 
Jay,  and  Laurens.  On  September  3,  1783,  a 
dennitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Versailles,  bv 
which  the  United  States  were  formally  acknowl- 
edged by  Great  Britain  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent.  New  York,  the  last  position  held 
by  tne  British  on  our  cosist,  was  evacuated  No- 
vember 26,  1783.  On  Jime  12,  1776,  while  the 
resolution  of  independence  was  under  considera- 
tion in  Congress,  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
colony  was  created  to  draft  a  form  of  confedera- 
tion, and  the  articles  reported  by  it  were  adopted 
November  15,  1777.  Having  been  ratified  by 
all  the  States,  they  went  into  effect  on  March  1, 
1781.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  confederation, 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  central  government 
under  it,  soon  became  \ridespread,  and  in  1786 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  several  States  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  recommended  the  calling  of  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  States  to 
propose  changes  in  the  articles  of  confederation. 
This  plan  was  approved  by  Congress  on  February 
21.  1787,  and  the  convention  organized  at  Phila- 
delphia on  May  25th,  by  the  choice  of  Washing- 
ton as  president.  It  remained  in  session  until 
September  17th,  when  it  adjourned  after  adopt- 
ing the  Constitution.  All  the  States  were  repre- 
sented except  Rhode  Island.  Having  been  rati- 
fied bj  the  requisite  number  of  States,  the  Con- 
stitution went  into  effect  on  March  4,  1789.  At 
the  first  election  Washington  was  chosen  prea- 
dent  and  John  Adams  vice-president,  and  Wash- 
ington was  inaugurated  in  New  York  on  April 
30th.  In  the  summer  of  1790  an  Indian  war 
broke  out  with  the  tribes  of  the  northwest,  who. 
after  inflicting  defeats  on  Generals  Harmar  ana 
St.  Clidr,  were  finally  auelled  by  General  Wayne, 
and  peace  was  restorea  in  August,  1795.  At  the 
second  preadential  election  in  1792,  Washington 
again  received  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  elec- 
toral colleges,  and  Adams  was  reelected  vic^ 
president.  The  whiskey  insurrection  against  an 
unpopular  excise  law  m   1794  threw  Western 
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FennsyhnauA  into  eonfuaon,  but  was  energet- 
ieaily  suppreeaed  by  the  preaideiit.    Two  parties 
had  sprung  up,  the  FedetalistSy  supporters  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  was,  and  the  Itepublioans  or 
Demoon^  who  desired  to  Hmit  the  federal 
power.    Tne  Republioans  were  active  in  their 
Bvinpathy  for  tiie  Freneh  Republic    At  the 
ttaira  presidential  election  (1796)  the  Federalista, 
among  whom  Alexander  Hamilton  was  promi- 
nent, supported  John  Adams  and  the  Republi- 
cans Thomas  Jefiferson.    Adams,  who  received 
8eventyH>ne  electoral  votes,  was  cnosen  president 
while  Jefferson,  who  received  sixtv-eisht,  the 
next  hi^est  number,  became,  b^r  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  then  was,  the  vico*pre8ident«    At  the 
beanning  of  the  administration  the  relations 
wiui  Fnmce  were  threatening,  and  envoys  were 
sent  to  adjust  the  difficulties;   but  the  French 
Government  refused  to  receive  them.    Tliis  ex- 
cited great  indignation  in  the  United  States,  and 
Congress  made  preparations  for  war.    The  meas- 
sures  adopted  were  not  without  effect.    A  fresh 
embassy  was  sent,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
m  1800.     During  the  troubles  with  France  two 
acts  were  passed  by  Congress,  known  as  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws:  the  first,  which  was  lim- 
ited to  two  years,  empowering  the  president  to 
order  aliens  who  were  conspiring  against  the 
peace  of  the  United  States. to  quit  the  country; 
the  other,  which  was  to  remain  in  force  tiU 
Marcb  4,  1801,  providing  among  other  things 
for  the  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment  of 
seditious  libels,  upon  the  government.    These 
laws  became  aEceiedingly  unpopular,  and  were 
bitterly  denounced  as  hanhand  unconstitutional 
Iliey  contributed  largel3F  to  the  dissatisfaction 
with  Mr.  Adam's  administration^  which  led  in 
the  next  presidential  election  to  the  success  of 
the  Ri^uDliean  candidates,  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
each   of  whom   received,  seventy-three   votes. 
The  tie  threw  the  election  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where,  on  the  thirty-sixth  bal- 
bt,  Jefferson  was  chosen  president  and  Burr 
vice-president.    This  contest  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  twelfth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, rec|uiring  the  electors  to  designate  which 
person  is  voted  for  as  president  and  which  as 
vice-president.    Jefferson's    administration    for 
the  most  part  was  marked  by  vigor  and  enlight- 
ened views,  and  in  1804  he  was  reelected,  with 
George  Clinton  as  vice-i>resident.    The  vast  ter- 
ritory then  called  Louisiana  was  purchased  from 
France  in  1803.    A  war  with  Tripoli,  ended  in 
1805,  humbled  the  Batbary  pirates.    In   1806 
Aaron  Burr  secretly  organised  a  mllitar}r  expe- 
dition, chiefly  in  the  western  States,  which  led 
to  his  arrest  and  trial  at  Richmond  in  1807,  on  a 
charge  of  attempting  to  dismember  the  Union 
and  to  establish  an  mdependent  dominion  west 
of  the  All^hanies ;  but  no  overt  act  being  proved 
a^inst  him,  he  was  acquitted.    The  relations 
with  Great  Britain  began  m  1805  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  unfriendly  acts  of  that  power  directed 
against  American  commerce,  and  oy  the  exercise 
of  the  asserted  right  to  search  American  vessels 
for  suspected  deserters  from  her  nay}r.     In  1806, 
an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  certain  articles  of  British  pr<3uction.    In  1807 , 
Congress  laid  an  embargo,  which  prohibited  the 
depeurture  from  American  ports  of  vessels  bound 


for  foreign  countries.  This  measure  was  vehem- 
ently denounced  by  the  Federal  party,  and  was 
repealed  in  1809.  In  the  presidentiafelection  of 
1808  the  Republican  candidates,  James  Madison 
for  president  and  George  Clinton  for  vice-presi- 
dent»  were  elected.  Congress  continued  the  non- 
importation system.  A  long  negotiation  was 
carried  on  with  the  English  Government  without 
result,  and  on  June  18,  1812,  war  was  declared 
against  Great  Britain.  In  the  simuner  of  1811, 
hostilities,  excited  as  was  alleged  by  British  emis- 
saries, were  begun  bv  the  Indian  tribes  north  of 
the  Ohio  under  the  laad  of  Tecumseh.  William 
Henry  Harrison,  Governor  of  Indiana  Territory, 
defeated  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe 
River,  November  7,  1811.  The  campaign  of 
1812  closed  with  httle  or  no  credit  to  the  Ameri- 
can arms  an  land,  the  principal  event  being  the 
surrender  of  Detroit  (Axigust  16th)  bv  the  Ameri- 
can General  Hull  to  General  BrocL  But  the 
navy  achieved  a  series  of  brilliant  victories, 
which  were  followed  by  others  durix)|g  the  suc- 
ceeding years  of  the  war.  The  campaign  of  1813 
was  marked  by  alternate  successes  ana  reverses. 
Tho  principal  events  were  the  defeat  of  General 
Winchester  at  the  River  Raisin  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  the  capture  of  York  (now  Toronto) 
and  of  Fort  George  m  Canada  by  tne  Americans, 
the  repulse  of  a  British  attack  on  Sackett's  Har^ 
bor,  and  the  defeat  of  the  British  and  Indians 
near  Thames  River,  Canada,  by  General  Harri- 
son, Tecumseh  bein^  slain.  On  Lake  Erie,  Sep- 
tember IQth,  a  British  fleet  of  six  vessels  was 
captured  after  a  severe  contest  by  Lieutenant 
O.  IL  Perry.  On  July  5,  1814,  the  British  were 
defeated  at  Chippewa  oy  General  Brown,  and  on 
the  25th.  at  Bnogewater  or  Lundy's  Lane  by 
Geneirals  Brown  Sad  Winfield  Scott.  On  Sep- 
tember nth  the  United  States  fleet,  under  Com- 
modore Macdonousii,  totally  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  on  Lake  Cbamplain,*  and  on  the  same 
day  the  Briti^  army,  which  had  invaded  New 
York  and  laid  siege  to  Plattsburcrh,  retreated  to 
Canada.  In  August,  a  British  fleet  arrived  in 
the  Chesapeake  with  an  army  of  5,000  men  comr 
numded  by  General  Ross,  who  marched  on 
Washington,  and,  after  putting  to  flight  the 
militia  at  Bladensbuig,  took  possession  of  the 
federal  citv  on  the  24tn,  and  burned  the  capitol, 
the  presioent's  house,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. On  the  next  day  the  British  retired  to 
their  ships,  and  on  September  12th- 13th  attacked 
Baltimore,  where  they  .were  repulsed  by  the 
citizens,  and  General  Ross  was  killed.  After 
protracted  negotiations  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Ghent^  December  24,  1814,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  mutual  restoration  of  all  territory 
taken  during  the  war.  Nothing  was  said  of  tfaie 
impressment  of  American  seamen,  one  of  the 
mam  causes  of  the  war,  but  the  practice  was  dis- 
continued. Before  the  news  of  peace  could  cross 
the  Atlantic,  a  British  army,  12,000  strong,  was 
defeated  at  New  Orleans  (January  8,  1815)  by 
fewer  than  5,000  men  under  General  Jackson. 
In  the  same  year  Commodore  Decatur  compelled 
the  rulers  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  to  make 
indemnity  for  former  outrages,  and  to  agree  to 
abstain  from  depredations  on  American  com- 
merce. The  presidential  election  of  1812  had 
resulted  in  the  rotUection  of  Mr.  Madison.    £1- 
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brid^  Gerry  was  chosen  vice-prendent.  At  the 
presidential  election  of  1816  James  Monroe  of 
Virginia,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  oT  New  York, 
Democrats,   were   elected  president  and   vice- 

S resident,  respectively.  Monroe's  administra- 
on  began  under  very  favorable  circumstances. 
Party  distinctions  had  so  nearly  disappeared, 
that  Democrats  and  Federalists  combined  to 
support  the  government.  He  was  reelected  in 
1820  by  all  the  electoral  votes  except  one. 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was  reelected  vice-president. 
The  main  event  of  Monroe's  administration  was 
the  Missouri  controversy,  by  which,  for  the  first 
time,  the  country  was  disastrouslv  divided  upon 
the  slaverer  question.  In  the  session  of 
1818-19  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  au- 
thorizing the  Territory  of  Missouri  to  form  a 
constitution,  whereupon  James  Tallmadge  of  New 
York  moved  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
h&sert  a  clause  prohibiting  any  further  introduc- 
tion of  slaves,  and  granting  freedom  to  the  chil- 
dren of  those  already  in  the  Territory  on  their 
attaining  the  age  of  25.  This  motion  was  car- 
ried, but  the  Senate  refused  to  concur.  In  the 
session  of  1819-20  the  debate  was  long  and  acri- 
monious. The  Senate  sent  to  the  House  the 
MisBouri  bill  with  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
that  State  struck  out,  but  with  the  proviso  that 
it  should  not  thereafter  be  tolerated  north  of 
latitude  36^  30^.  This  compromise  was  at  length 
agreed  to.  The  other  great  event  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's administration  was  the  recognition  (1822^ 
of  the  Spanish  American  republics,  which  haa 
declared  and  maintained  their  independence  for 
several  years.  In  1823  the  president  in  his  an- 
nual message  put  forth  a  declaration,  famous  as 
the  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
pean governments  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  would  be  oonndered 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States.  In  1819,  Florida  had  been  ceded  by 
Spain.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1824  none 
ot  the  four  candidates  (Andrew  Jackson,  John 
Quiney  Adams,  William  H.  Crawford,  and  Henry 
Qay)  had  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  and 
Adams  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. John  C.  Calhoun  had  been  elected  vice- 
president  by  the  electoral  colleges.  Adam's  ad- 
ministration was  remarkable  for  order,  method, 
and  economy,  but  party  spirit  was  higher  than 
it  had  been  for  many  years.  At  the  election  of 
1828  General  Jackson  was  chosen  president, 
while  John  C.  Calhoun  was  reelected  vice-presi- 
dent. In  his  first  annual  message  (December, 
1829)  the  president  took  strone  groimd  aeainst 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States 
bank,  as  not  being  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Congress,  in  1832,  passed  a  bill  to  re- 
charter  it,  but  Jackson  vetoed  it;  and  the  char- 
ter expired  by  limitation  in  1836.  The  com- 
mercial part  of  the  community  generally  took  the 
^de  of  the  bank,  and  the  party  formed  in  oppo- 
ation  to  the  president  assumed  the  name  of 
Whigs,  while  his  supporters  adhered  to  the  old 
name  of  Democrats.  In  1832  arose  the  so-called 
nullification  movement  in  South  Carolina,  grow- 
ingout  of  the  tariff  acts  of  that  year  and  of  1828. 
A  Dtate  convention  held  in  November  declared 
these  acts  unconstitutional  and,  therefore,  null 


and  void,  and  proclaimed  that  any  attempt  by 
the  General  Government  to  collect  duties  m  thie 
port  of  Charleston  would  be  resisted  by  force  of 
arms,  and  would  produce  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  Union.  Jackson  had  just 
been  reelected  for  a  second  term,  while  Maitin 
Van  Buren  was  chosen  vice-president.  The 
finnness  of  the  preadent  gave  an  effectual  dieck 
to  the  incipient  rebeUion,  and  the  affair  was 
finally  settled  by  a  proposition  brought  forwaitl 
in  Congress  by  Henry  Clay,  the  letting  cham- 
pion of  the  protective  system,  for  the  modifici^ 
tion  of  the  tariff  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
obnoxious  duties.  Ot£Msr  events  of  Jackson's 
administration  were  the  removal  oi  the  public 
funds  from  the  United  States  bank,  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  national  bank  and  the  beginning, 
toward  the  close  of  1835,  of  a  war  with  the 
Seminde  Indians  in  Florida.  In  the  presidential 
contest  of  1836,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Democrats,  was  elected.  No  can- 
didate having  been  elected  vice-president,  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson  was  chosen  by  tne  Senate.  The 
new  administration  began  under  most  untoward 
circumstances.  Within  two  months  after  the 
inauguration  the  mercantile  failures  in  the  city 
of  New  York  alone  amounted  to  more  than 
$100,000,000.  The  war  with  the  Seminoles  was 
not  ended  till  1842.  At  the  election  in  1840, 
Harrison  and  Tyler,  the  Whig  candidates  for 
president  and  vice-president,  were  chosen.  Gen- 
eral Harrison  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1841, 
and  died  on  April  4th.  The  presidential  office 
devolved  on  John  Tyler,  who  soon  developed  a 
policy  in  relation  to  a  national  bank  much  more 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Democratic 
party  than  with  those  of  the  Whigs.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  in  1842  with  Great  Britain  by 
Daniel  Webster  for  the  settlement  of  the  north- 
eastern boimdary.  The  Texas  question  (see 
Texas)  became  the  prominent  issue  in  the  presi- 
dential contest  of  1844,  the  Democratic  party 
supporting  and  the  Whigs  opposing  annexation. 
The  Democratic  candidates,  James  K.  Polk  for 

§  resident  and  George  M.  Dallas  for  vice-presi- 
ent,  were  elected  over  Henry  Clay  and  Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen.  Joint  resolutions  for  an- 
nexing Texas  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
were  agned  by  Preadent  Tyler  March  1,  1845, 
which  led  to  a  war  with  Mexico  in  1846.  Gen- 
eral Zachaiy  Ta^dor  defeated  the  Mexicans  at 
Palo  Alto  May  8th.  at  Resaca  de  U  Palma  May 
9th,  at  Monterey  m  September,  and  at  Buena 
Vista  February  23,  1847.  General  Scott  landed 
near  Vera  Cruz  on  March  9th  with  about  12,000 
men,  immediately  besieced  that  city,  which  sur- 
rendered before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  en- 
tered the  city  of  Mexico  on  Septanber  14th, 
after  a  series  of  hard-fought  and  uniformly  suc- 
cessful battles.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  nego- 
tiated at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848, 
by  which  Mexico  granted  to  the  United  States 
the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  boundary,  and 
ceded  New  Mexico  and  California.  The  Oregon 
dispute  with  Great  Britain,  which  claimed  the 
whole  region,  while  the  United  States  claimed 
as  far  north  as  latitude  54^  40^,  was  settled  by 
the  treaty  of  1846,  which  adopted  the  boundary 
of  the  parallel  of  49^,  with  a  modification  giving 
to  Great  Britain  the  whole  of  Vancouver  IslancL 
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In  the  Demoeralie  National  convention  of  1S48, 
Lewis  GaaB  was  nominated  for  president,  and 
William  0«  Butler  lor  vice-president.  By  the 
Whig  convention  Zaefaary  T^lor  and  Millard 
Fiihnore  were  nominated.  The  question  of 
slavery  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  political 
combinations  of  this  period.  In  1840,  during 
the  Mexican  War,  a  biU  being  before  Congress 
authorising  the  president  to  use  $2,000,000  in 
negotiating  a  peaoe>  David  Wihnot,  a  Demo- 
cratic representative  from  Penns^ania,  moved 
to  add  tnereto  a  proviso  prohibiting  slavery  in 
any  territonr  acquired  from  Mexico.  Tliis  pro- 
viso was  adopted  in  the  House,  nearly  all  the 
members  from  the  free  States  voting  for  it,  but 
fuled  in  the  Senate  from  want  of  time.  Several 
delegates  seceded  from  both  the  Whig  and  Dem^ 
ocratic  conventions  of  1848,  on  the  failure  of 
those  bodies  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  proidso.  These,  with  the  liberty 
DMty,  formed  in  1840,  organised  a  free-soil  or 
free  Democratic  party,  and  Martin  Van  Buren 
was  nominated  for  president  and  Charies  Francis 
Adams  for  vice-president.  Van  Buren  and 
Adams  received  at  the  election,  in  November,  a 
popular  vote  of  291,263,  but  secured  no  electoral 
vote.  Taylor  and  Fillmore  were  elected.  The 
application  in  1850  of  California  for  admission 
as  a  State  roused  the  slavery  controverspr,  and 
the  difficulty  was  complicated  by  the  application 
of  New  Mexico  for  admission,  and  by  a  daim 
brought  forward  by  Texas  to  a  western  line  of 
bmuKlary  which  would  include  a  large  portion 
of  New  Mexico.  FinaUy*,  a  compromise  was  pro- 
posed by  Henry  Clay  m  the  Sisnate  as  a  nnal 
settlement  of  the  whole  Question  of  slavery,  and 
after  a  long  discussion  the  result  aimed  at  was 
attiuned  by  separate  acts,  which  provided  for: 

(1)  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State: 

(2)  Territorial  Governments  for  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  without  excluding  slavery,  but  leaving  its 
exclusion  or  admission  to  the  local  population; 

(3)  the  settlement  of  the  Texas  boundary  ques- 
tion; (4)  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  (5)  the  enactment  of  a 
stringent  law  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  fugitive 
daves.  President  Tavlor  died  July  9,  1850,  and 
was  succeeded  bv  the  vice-president,  Millard 
Fillmore.  The  whole  weight  of  Ms  administra- 
tion was  given  to  the  support  of  the  compromise 
measures.  The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1852  nominated  for  president  Franklin 
Pierce  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  known  to 
hold  opinions  satisfactory  to  the  South  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  William  R.  Kinff  of  Ala- 
baina  for  vice-president.  The  Whig  National 
Convention  nominated  for  president  General 
Winfield  Scott,  and  for  vice-president  William 
A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina.  The  National 
Convention  of  the  Free-soil  party  nominated 
John  P.  Hale  for  president,  and  George  W.  Julian 
for  vice-president.  Pierce  and  King  were  elected. 
The  passage  in  1854  of  a  bill  for  the  oxganiza- 
tion  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
by  which  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  of  1820 
was  rmaled,  roused  ^eat  excitement  and  in- 
dignation in  the  free  States.  The  struggle  in 
Kansas  between  the  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery 
parties  (see  I^nsas)  and  the  assault  by  Brooks 
on  Sumner  (see  Sumner,  Charies)  added  to  the 


feeling.  Preparatory  to  the  preddential  canvass 
of  1856  the  Republican  party  was  formed,  which 
absorbed  the  entire  Free-^oil  party,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Whig  party,  and  considerable  acces- 
sions from  the  Democratic.  That  portion  of  the 
Whig  partv  opposed  to  anti-slavery  measures 
was  merged^  e^)eoially  at  the  South,  m  an  organ- 
isation  called  the  American  party,  from  its  oppo- 


sition to  ford^  influence^  and 
Roman  Cathoho  influence,  m  pur  political  affairs, 
but  popukriy  known  as  the  'HBInow-Nothinc 
Party"  from  the  secrecy  of  its  or^janisation  and 
the  reticence  of  its  members.  This  party  nomi- 
nated Millard  Fillmore  for  president,  and  An- 
drew J.  Donelson  of  Tennessee  for  vice-preeidentb 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  nominated 
James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  for  presidenty 
and  John  C.  Breckenridge  of  Kentuckv  for  vice- 
president.  The  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion nominated  John  C.  Fremont  of  California 
for  president,  and  William  L.  Dayton  of  New 
Jersey  for  vice-president.  Buchanan  and  Breck- 
enridge were  elected.  The  chief  interest  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  administration  centered  around  the 
slavery  controversy.  A  constitution  for  Kansaa 
framed  at  Lecompton  in  1857  was  laid  before 
Congress  in  the  sesnon  of  1857-58,  and  its  cHs- 
cussion  resulted  in  a  schism  in  the  Democratic 
party,  and  eventually  in  its  division  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  looked  upon  Stephen  A. 
Doufflas  as  its  leader,  while  the  other  supported 
Breckenrid^  for  the  presidency.  The  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  met  at  Charleston, 
April  23,  1860,  and  a  controversy  on  the  subject 
of  slaveiy  immediately  arose.    A  non-committal 

Slatform  having  be^  adopted,  moat  of  the 
outhem  delegates  withdrew  and  adopted  a  plat- 
form of  their  own,  denying  the  right  of  Congress 
to  interfere  with,  and  asserting  its  duty  to  pro* 
tect,  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  convention 
adjourned  Mav  3d,  reassembled  in  Baltimore 
June  18th,  and  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
of  Illinois  for  president,  and  Benjamin  Fitzpat- 
rick  of  Alabama  for  vice-president.  The  latter 
afterward  declined,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of 
Georgia  was  substituted.  A  convention  called 
by  the  seceding  delegates  convened  at  Baltimore 
on  Jime.23d,  and  nominated  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge for  preffldent,  and  Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon 
for  vice-president.  The  "  Constitutional  Union  " 
part^,  composed  mainly  of  the  American  party, 
nominated  for  president  John  Bell  of  Tennessee, 
and  for  vice-president  Edward  Everett  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Tlie  Republican  National  Conventioo 
assembled  at  Chicago  on  Biay  16th,  and  nomi- 
nated for  president  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois, 
and  for  vice-president  Hannibal  EUunlin  of 
Maine.  In  the  election,  November  6th.  Mr. 
Lincoln  received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the 
free  States  (except  three  in  New  Jersey),  180, 
and  was  elected.  Mr.  Bell  received  the  votes  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  39;  Mr. 
Douglas  the  9  votes  of  Missouri  and  3  from  New 
Jersey;  and  the  remaining  Southern  States  cast 
their  72  electoral  votes  for  Breckenridge.  A 
convention  was  at  once  called  in  South  Carolina, 
and  on  December  20th  unanimously^  adopted  an 
ordinance  of  secesnon  from  the  Union.  Before 
the  end  of  Biay,  1861,  eleven  States  had  passed 
ordinances  of  secession  (South  Carolina.  Missis 
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mppi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Geoigia,  Louisiana^ 
Texas,  Virgima,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina).  On  February  4th  a  Congress  met  at 
Montfl»mery  Ala.,  and  framed  a  constitution  for 
the  "Confederate  States  of  America.'^  Jefferson 
Davis  of  Bfississippi  was  chosen  president,  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia  vice-presi- 
dent. Alter  governmental  organization,  the  first 
waiiike  act  was  the  bombaroment  by  the  Con- 
federates of  l^ort  Sumter,  which  surrendered 
April  13,  7.861.  On  July  21st  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  near  Manassas  Junction,  Va., 
the  first  of  any  magnitude  during  the  war,  in 
which  the  Union  forces  under  General  McDowell 
were  defeated  by. the  Confederates  under  Gen- 
ial Beauregard,  and  fell  back  in  disorder  to 
Washington.  Soon  alter  General  McClellan, 
who  had  cleared  West  ^rginia  of  Confederate 
troops,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  On  August  10th,  a  batUe  was 
fought  at  Wilson's  Creek,  near  Springfield,  Mo., 
between  the  Confederates  under  General  Mo- 
Cullo^  and  the  Federals  \mder  General  Lyon, 
who  felL  Tbis  was  followed  by  a  varying  ana 
indecLdve  warfare  in  that  State.  On  August 
29th,  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  N.  C,  were 
taken  by  General  Butler  and  Commodore  String- 
ham:  and  on  November  7th,  Port  Royal,  S.  CC, 
by  Commodore  Du  Pont  and  General  T.  W. 
Snerman.  On  October  21st,  a  portion  of  General 
Stone's  command,  having  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  Ball's  Bluff,  about  midway  between  Harper's 
Ferry  and  Washington,  was  defeated  by  the 
Oontederate  GeneralEvans,  with  a  loss  of  1,000 
out  of  1,900  men.  On  February  6.  1862,  the 
Federal  Conmiodore  Foote,  with  a  fleet  of  gun- 
boats from  Cairo,  reduced  Fort  Henry  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River  in  Tennessee; 
and  on  the  16th  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Cumberiand,  surrendered  with  about 
13,000  men  to  General  Grant.  The  Confeder- 
ates under  McCulloch  and  others,  just  driven  out 
of  Missouri,  were  defeated  at  Pea  Ridffe,  Ark.. 
March  7th-8th.  In  the  night  of  April  7tn,  Island 
No.  Ten  in  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  above 
New  Madrid,  Mo.,  surrendmd,  after  a  series  of 
operations  by  General  Pope  and  Conmiodore 
Foote,  lasting  over  a  month.  The  Federal  fleet 
was  now  enabled  to  proceed  down  the'  river  as 
far  as  "^^oksburg.  Miss.,  receiving  the  surrender 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  6th.  The  battle  of 
Shiloh,  Miss^  raged  two  days  (April  6th  and  7th), 
when  the  Confederates  imder  Beauregard  fell 
back  to  Corinth,  leaving  the  field  in  the  posses- 
don  of  the  Union  army  under  Generals  Buell 
and  Grant.  Corinth  was  evacuated  after  some 
operations  against  it  imder  General  Halleck. 
An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  capture 
of  New  Orieans  toward  the  close  of  April  by 
naval  and  land  forces  imder  Captain  Farragut 
and  General  Butler.  Early  in  the  year  Roanoke 
Island,  New  Berne,  Beaufort,  Wawington,  Ply- 
mouth, and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina  were  occupied  by  the  Federals.  On 
April  11th,  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  Kiver,  was  reduced.  Toward  the  end 
of  August  the  Confederate  General  Bragg  started 
on  an  invasion  of  Kentucky  from  East  Tennes- 
see. He  captured  Richmond,  Lexington,  and 
Munfordaville,    and    on    October    Ist    entered 


Frankfort.  The  Unicm  forces  uader  General 
Buell  moving  against  him,  he  slowly  retreated 
to  Penyville,  where,  on  the  8th,  a  severe  battie 
was  fought.  During  the  succeeding  ni^  Bragg 
continued  his  retreat,  and  passed  iato  East  Ten- 
nessee. About  the  end  of  September  the  Con- 
federates under  Generals  Price  and  Van  Dom 
advanced  aflntinst  Corinth,  Miss.,  now  defended 
by  General  Rosecrans.  Tlieir  assaults  (October 
3d,  4th)  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  General 
Rosecrans,  having  superseded  Buell,  moved  into 
Tennessee,  and  marched  upon  Muifreesboro, 
where  Brag^'s  forces  were  concentrated,  reach- 
ing Stone  River  near  that  place  on  December  29 
and  30th.  Here  bloody  engagements  occurred 
December  31.  1862,  and  January  2,  1863,  which 
resulted  in  Bragg's  retreat.  StiU  greater  ope- 
rations took  place  on  the  eastern  theater  of  the 
war.  Brisk  nghting  occurred  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  (March-June),  with  decided  advantage 
on  the  whole  to  the  (Confederate  General  Jackson 
over  Banks,  Fremont,  and  others.  About  April 
1,  1862,  Greneral  McClellan  tnmsferred  his  forces 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  near  which  a  remarkable 
naval  duel  had  taken  place  (at  Hampton  Roads) 
and  began  a  movement  upon  Richmond  up  the 
peninsula  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers, 
fighting  at  Yorktown,  Williamsbui|^  Seven  Pines 
Fair  Oaks,  and  Mechanicsville,  Mid,  during 
a  retrograae  movement  to  Harnson's  Landing 
on  the  James,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Savage's  Sti^on, 
Frazier's  Farm,  and,  finally  (July  1st),  at  Mal- 
vern Hill.  About  the  middle  of  August  his  armv 
was  transferred  to  the  Potomac.  /The  Confeo- 
erate  army,  commanded  by  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  who  had  succeeded  J.  E.  Johnc^n,  had 
retired  to  Richmond,  to  assume  the  offensive 
aj^inst  Washington.  On  August  9th  an  inde- 
cisive battle  was  fought  bv  General  Banks 
against  Jackson  at  Craar  Mountain;  and  on 
August  29th  and  30th  occurred  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  between  the  Union  army  under 
Pope  and  the  Confederate  forces  under  Jackson 
ana  Longstreet,  in  which  the  latter  had  the 
advantage.  Lee  moved  to  the  Potomac  above 
Washington  and  crossed  into  Maryland.  Jack- 
son captured  Harper's  Ferry  with  11,500  men. 
McClelian,  advancing  to  meet  Lee,  found  him 
on  September  15th  strongly  posted  across  Antie- 
tam  Creek  near  Sharpsbui^,  where,  on  the  two 
following  days,  a  bloody  battie  was  foucht.  In 
the  ni^ht  of  the  18th,  Lee  retreated  into  Viiginia. 
McClellan  crossed  the  Potomac  about  November 
1st.  On  the  7  th  he  was  superseded  by  Greneral 
Bumside,  who  moved  down  the  Rappahannock 
to  Fredericksburg.  Lee  had  made  a  parallel 
movement  down  the  south  bank  and  strongly 
intrenched  himself  on  the  blufifs  behind  the  town. 
On  December  13th,  Buimside  crossed  the  river 
and  made  repeated  attacks  on  the  enemy's  posi* 
tion,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
on  the  15th  returned  to  the  north  bank.  On 
January  26,  1863,  Bumside  was  superseded  by 
General  Joseph  Hooker.  About  the  close  of 
April  Hooker  began  to  Cross  the  Riq^ipahannoek, 
and  concentrated  his  forces  at  Chancellorsville, 
where  a  bloody  engagement  ensued,  May  2d-4th, 
in  which  the  Union  army  was  worsted  by  the 
forces  under  Lee,  Hooker  recrosang  to  the  north 
side  of  the  river.    Greneral  Jackson  was  mortally 
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wounded.    Abotot  Uie  b«giBnmg  of  June,  Lae 

r'ln  aasumed  the  offennve.  T&e  main  body  of 
Confedemte  anny  crossed  the  Potomac  above 
Hatper'e  Fernr,  June  24tlF25th,  and  march- 
ing across  Maryland  entered  Pennsvlvania. 
Hooker  moved  north,  so  as  to  cover  Wasning;ton, 
aad  on  the  2dth  crossed  the  Potomac  about  half 
way  between  WashingtOB  and  Harper's  Ferry* 
On  the  28th  he  was  succeeded  by  General  Meade. 
The  latter  advanced  into  Pennsylvania,  and  on 
July  Ist,  2d,  and  8d  the  two  armies  met  in  the 
mat  battle  of  Qettysbuiic,  which  ended  in  the 
discomfiture  id  the  Confeoerate  armv.  On  the 
4th,  Lee  began  his  retreat,  and  on  the  13th  re- 
crossed  the  Potomac.  Meade  crossed  on  the 
18th,  and  reached  Warrenton  on  the  25th, 
where  he  was  soon  confronted  by  Lee  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  In  the  west 
important  operations  had  taken  place  under 
Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  sAidnst  Vicksburg. 
Close  pressed^  on  July  3d,  General  Pember- 
ton  surrendered  that  Confederate  stronghold, 
with  27,000  men,  to  General  Grant,  who,  on  the 
4th,  occupied  the  city.  The  result  of  this  cam- 
paign rent  the  Confederacy  in  twain,  and  de- 
cided its  fate.  Port  Hudson,  La.,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, surrendered  alter  a  siege  to  General 
Banks,  July  8th.  Rosecrans  remained  quietly 
at  Murfreesboro  tdl  June  23,  1863,  when  he  ad- 
vanced, forcing  Bragg  to  retreat  to  Chattanooga, 
wldch  was  occupieoTby  a  detachment  on  Sep- 
tember 9th,  Bragg  retiring  into  Geoigia  and 
poetrng  his  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  CSiickar 
mauga  Creek,  east  of  Trenton.  Here,  Septem- 
ber 19th  and  20th,  ooouired  a  severe  engage- 
ment, in  which  the  Federals  were  worsted  and 
fell  back  to  Chattanooga,  where  they  were  be- 
8ie|ed  by  Bragg.  On  October  23d,  General  Grant 
amved  and  took  oommuid.  A  seiies  of  move- 
ments was  at  once  initiated,  which  resulted  in 
driving  Bragg  from  Chattanooga  (November 
25th)  and  forcing  him  to  retreat  into  Geozgia. 
An  armv  under  General  Bu^nside,  which  had 
occupied  Knozville,  and  was  besieged  there  by 
Longstreet,  was  relieved  at  the  beginning  of 
December.  All  Tennessee  was  now  recovered. 
In  Arkansas,  General  Steele  had  captured  Little 
Rock.  September  10th.  Fort  Wagner,  on  Mor- 
ris Island  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  Harbor, 
after  vigoreusly  repelling  a  heavy  assault,  haa 
about  the  same  time  been  reduced  by  a  regular 
riege  under  General  Gillmore.  On  April  20, 
18&4,  Pl3rmouth,  N.  C,  was  compelled  to  sui^ 
render  to  a  Ccmfederate  force  under  General 
Hoke,  and  as  a  consequenoe  Washington,  N.  C, 
was  evacuated  by  the  Federals  dght  days  later. 
On  October  31st,  Pl3rmouth  was  retaken  by  the 
Federal  fleet.  On  April  12th  Fort  Pillow,  on 
the  Mississimn  about  forty  miles  above  Mem- 
phis, was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Confederates 
under  General  Forrest,  and  many  of  its  colored 
defendera  were  killed  after  the  capture.  In 
August,  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan,  commanding 
the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  were  reduced  by  a 
fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut,  aided  by  a  land 
force  imder  General  Granger,  and  the  Confed- 
erate fleet  there  was  destroyed.  West  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  most  important  movement  in 
1864  was  Bank's  disastrous  Red  River  campaign 
in  the  early  spring.    In  September  and  October, 


General  Price  with  a  condderable  force  made  a 
raid  through  Missouri.  In  Virginia,  General 
Grant,  who  had  received  the  chief  comnuuid  of 
the  Union  armies,  began  on  May  4th  to  cross  the 
Rapidan  and  advance  into  the  "Wilderness." 
Here  (Hay  5th  and  6th)  and  at  Spottsylvanla 
Court  House  near  by  (May  8th-21st)  fQlK>wed  a 
series  of  sanguinary  engagements,  wnich  bafiSed 
the  direct  advance.  Grant  then  advanced  by  a 
succession  of  flank  movements  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  where,  on  June  3d,  he  suffered  a  dis- 
astrous check  in  the  second  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor. On  the  12th.  having  determined  to  attack 
Richmond  from  tne  souUi,  he  b^;an  to  move, 
crossiiu;  the  Chickahominy  below  Lee's  position, 
and  eneotins  the  passage  of  the  James,  June 
14th-15th.  Lee  thereupon  retired  within  the  in- 
trenchmenta  covering  Richmond.  On  the  15th 
and  16th  a  part  of  uie  Union  forces  unsuccess- 
fully assailed  Petersbuig,  and  on  the  19th  Grant 
began  a  regular  si^.  An  invasion  of  Mary- 
land under  General  Early  in  July.  wUch  threat- 
ened Washington,  failed,  and  led  to  operations 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  which  General 
Sheridan  nearly  destroyed  Early's  forces  at 
W'mchester.  (3n  May  5,  1864,  General  W.  T. 
Sherman  started  from  Chattanooga  on  his  cam- 
paign against  Atlanta,  in  which  he  was  ably 
opposed. by  Johnston,  and  vainly  assailed  by 
his  successor  in  command,  Cxeneral  Hood  At- 
lanta was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates  on 
September  Ist.  Near  the  middle  of  November 
he  started  for  the  coast,  Marehing  through  the 
heart  of  (jieorgia  without  opposition,  he  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Savannah,  capturing  Fort  Mc- 
Allister December  13th,  and  occupying  the  city 
December  21st.  On  December  15th  and  16th, 
Hoodi  who  had  marched  north  with  his  army, 
suffered  a  bloody  repulse  before  Nashville  by 
Thomas,  An  attempt  in  December,  by  a  fleet 
under  Admiral  Porter  and  a  land  force  under 
General  Butler,  to  reduce  Fort  Fisher  at  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  commanding  the 
approach  to  Wihnington,  N.  C,  failed;  but  on 
January  15,  ^865,  it  was  carri^  by  an  assault 
under  General  Terry,  aided  by  the  fleet.  The 
Federal  forces  occupied  Wilmixigton  on  February 
22d.  The  8i^;e  ot  Petersburg  and  Richmond 
continued  till  April  3,  1865,  when,  after  Lee's 
defeat  at  Five  Foiics  (Mardi  3l8t.  April  1st), 
those  places  were  occupied  by  the  Federals,  hav- 
ing been  evacuated  by  Lee  during  the  preceding 
night*  Grant  vigorously  pursuea  the  retreating 
army,  and  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  on  the 
9th,  compelled  Lee  to  surrender  the  remnant  of 
his  forces,  about  27,000  in  all,  an  event  which 
virtusJly  terminated  the  war.  On  February  1st, 
General  Sherman  started  from  Savannah  on  a 
northward  movement  through  the  Carolinas. 
and  reached  Columbia  on  tne  17th.  General 
Hardee,  being  thus  taken  in  the  rear,  evacuated 
Charleston,  which  was  occupied  by  a  detach- 
ment of  General  Gillmore's  forces  on  the  18th. 
and  the  same  day  the  national  flag  was  raisea 
over  Fort  Sumter.  Sherman  reached  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C,  on  Maroh  12th.  On  the  19th  the 
left  wing  under  Slocum  encoimtered  the  Con- 
federate army  under  General  Johnston  at  Ben- 
tonville,  repelled  several  assaults,  and  on  the 
2  Ist,  being  reinforaed,  compelled  it  to  retreat 
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to  Snuthfidd,  covering  Raleigh.  Sherman  then 
occupied  Goldaboro,  whence  he  advanced  on 
April  10th.  Johnston  retreated  through  Ra^ 
leigh,  and  on  April  26th  surrendered  his  entire 
army,  then  reduced  to  about  31,000  men.  In 
the  meantime,  a  cavalry  force  under  General 
Wilson  had  swept  through  Alabama  from  the 
north,  and  passed  into  Geor^,  occupying  Selma 
on  April  ^,  Montgomerv  on  the  12tn,  and 
Columbus,  Ga.,  on  the  16th.  Mobile  was  taken 
on  April  12th  by  Genend  Canby,  aided  by  a 
fleet  under  Admiral  Thatcher.  On  Blay  4tb, 
€reneral  Taylor  surrendered  the  Confederate 
forces  in  Alabama  to  General  Canby.  The  last 
fight  of  the  war  occurred  Mav  13th,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Texas,  between  Colonel  Barrett  (Fed- 
eral) and  General  Slaughter  (Confederate),  the 
latter  being  victorious.  The  trans-Mississippi 
army  of  the  Confederates,  the  last  in  the  field, 
was  surrendered  by  Kirby  Smith  on  Biay  26th. 
During  the  war  Confederate  cruisers,  mostly 
built  and  fitted  out  in  British  ports,  and  manned 
by  British  sailors,  scoured  the  ocean.  Evading 
vessels  of  war,  they  destroyed  hundreds  of  mer- 
chantmen, doing  irreparable  injury  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Union.  The  chief  of  these  were 
the  ''Alabama,"  *'Chickamauga,"  "Florida," 
"Georgia,"  "Olustee,"  "Shenandoah,"  "Sum- 
ter," and  "Tallahassee."  The  "Alabama,"  the 
most  famous,  commanded  by  Raphael  Semmes, 
was  simk  off  Cherbourg,  France,  June  19,  1864, 
by  the  United  States  steamer  "Kearsarge," 
commanded  by  Captain  Winslow.  After  the 
fall  of  Richmond,  President  Davis  of  the  Con- 
federacy fled  south,  and  was  captured  at  Irwin- 
ville,  Ga.,  by  General  Wilson's  forces.  May  10, 
1865.  He  and  some  other  prominent  l^ers 
were  imprisoned  for  a  time,  but  no  man  was 
punished  for  participation  in  the  rebellion.  The 
National  Republican  Convention  assembled  at 
Baltimore  on  June  7,  1864,  and  nominaJted 
President  Lincoln  for  rejection,  and  for  vice- 
president  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee.  The 
platform  pledged  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  for  tne  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and 
favored  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
abolishing  slavery.  The  National  Democratic 
(Convention  assembled  at  Chicago  on  August 
29th,  and  nominated  General  Geor^  B.  McClel- 
lan  for  president,  and  for  vice-president  Greorge 
H.  Penoleton  of  Ohio.  The  election  took  place 
on  November  8th,  the  eleven  seceded  States  not 
participating.  McClellan  and  Pendleton  re- 
ceived the  electoral  votes  of  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Kentucky,  21;  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
received  those  of  all  the  other  States,  212,  and 
were  elected.  On  March  4,  1865,  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond inauguration  took  place.  On  April  14th  he 
was  assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  dangeroudy 
woimded  by  another  conspirator;  and  on  the 
following  OELy  Vice-President  Johnson  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  presidency.  The  ques- 
tion of  emancipation  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration  and  Congress.  On 
April  16,  1862,  an  act  was  passed  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on  June 
9th  another  act  declared  that  slavery  should  not 
thereafter  exist  in  the  Territories.  On  January 
1.  1863,  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  de- 


claring free  all  persons  held  as  sUves  within  the 
States  or  portions  of  States  then  in  rebeUion. 
The  13th  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, declaring  that  slavery  shaU  not  exist 
within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject 
to  their  control,  was  declared  adopted  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1865.  The  first  step  toward  the  recon- 
struction of  loyal  governments  in  the  seceded 
States  was  the  proclamation  of  President  Lin- 
coln of  December  8,  1863.  Under  this  scheme 
governments  were  organized  in  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas  in  the  eariy  part  of  1864,  and  in  Ten- 
nessee eariy  in  1865,  but  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  those  States  were  not  admitted 
to  Congress.  After  the  dose  of  the  war  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appointed  provisi(Hial  governors 
for  several  of  the  seceded  States.  But  Congress 
did  not  approve  this  scheme  of  reconstruction, 
and  senators  and  representatives  from  those 
States  were  not  admitted.  Li  June,  1866,  a 
joint  resolution  luiopted  by  Congress  proposed 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
extending  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  classes 
of  native  and  naturalized  persons,  guaranteeing 
the  validity  of  the  national  debt,  forbidding  the 
payment  of  any  part  of  the  Confederate  debt 
or  of  claims  for  the  loss  of  slaves,  etc.  In  July 
senators  and  representatives  were  admitted  from 
Tennessee,  that  State  having  ratified  the  14th 
amendment.  On  January  8,  1867,  an  act  was 
passed  over  President  Johnson's  veto,  confer- 
ring the  right  of  suffragje  on  colored  citizens  ol 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on  the  24th  a 
similar  act  became  a  law  for  the  Territories. 
The  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  was 
developed  in  the  act  of  March  2d  and  the  sup- 
plementarv  acts  of  Biaroh  23d  and  July  19tn, 
each  of  which  was  passed  over  the  President's 
veto.  These  acts  declared  that  "  no  1^^  State 
Governments  or  adec|uate  protection  for  life  or 
property  now  exist  in  the  rebel  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas, 
and  Arkansas,"  and  aivided  them  into  five  mili- 
tary districts.  The  district  commanders  were 
required  to  make  a  registration  of  voters,  comr 
prising  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  21 
years  old  and  upward,  without  regard  to  rao^ 
color,  or  previous  condition,  who  had  resided 
in  the  respective  States  one  year,  and  were  not 
excluded  from  holding  ofi^ce  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Delegates  were  to  be  elected  in  the 
several  States  by  the  registered  voters  to  con- 
ventions for  framing  new  constitutions.  Only 
when  constitutions  had  been  adopted  conferring 
the  ri]B;ht  of  suffrage  on  colored  persons,  and  suofi 
constitutions  had  been  approved  by  Congress, 
and  when  the  14th  amendment  had  oeen 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective 
States,  were  senators  and  representatives  to  be 
admitted.  The  conditions  of  these  acts  were 
complied  with  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida^ 
Geor^a,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina  in  1868,  and  in  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
Virginia  in  1870.  But  the  subsequent  action 
of  tne  legislature  of  Georgia  in  excluding  colored 
members  led  to  further  measures  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  and  delayed  the  final  restoration 
of  that  State  untU  1870.    The  adoption  of  the 
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t^h  amendment  was  proclaimed  July  28,  1868. 
In  Februaryi  1869,  a  joint  resc^ution  proposing 
the  15th  ama[idment  to  the  oonstitution,  pro- 
hibiting the  denial  or  abridgment  by  any  state 
of  the  Union  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  was 
passed.  The  difference  between  President  John- 
son and  congress  on  the  question  of  reconstruc- 
tion led  to  his  separation  from  the  republican 
party,  and  to  the  passage  March  2,  1867,  oyer 
nis  veto,  of  the  ''tenure  of  office"  act,  which 
took  from  the  president  the  power  to  remove, 
without  the  consent  of  the  senate,  such  ctvil 
officers  as  are  appointed  by  the  president  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate.  His  att^npt  to 
remove  Mr.  Stanton,  secretary  of  war,  led  to  his 
impeachment,  a  resolution  to  that  effect  passing 
the  house  of  representatives  February  24,  1868. 
He  was  tried  before  the  senate  and  acquitted  in 
May,  there  being  a  majority  against  him,  but 
not  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  In  1867, 
Alaska  was  purchased  of  Russia. 

The  national  repiIbUcan  convention  nomi- 
nated General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  for  president, 
and  for  vice-president  Schuyler  Colfax.  The 
national  democratic  convention  nominated 
Horatio  Seymour  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.  The 
election  took  place  November  3,  Virginia,  Missis- 
nppi,  and  Texas  not  voting.  Grant  and  Colfax 
were  elected.  In  Ma3r,  1872,  a  convention 
assembled  at  Cincinnati,  composed  of  persons 
dissatisfied  with  President  Grant.  They  styled 
themselves  'liberal  republicans."  Horace  Gree- 
ley was  nominated  for  president,  and  Benjamin 
Grats  Brown  for  vice-president.  The  national 
republican  convention  nominated  President 
Grant  for  reelection,  and  for  vice-president  Henry 
Wilson.  The  national  democratic  convention 
nominated  the  same  candidates  as  the  Cincinnati 
convention.  The  election,  November  6th,  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  Grant  and  Wilson.  One 
of  the  prominent  events  of  Grant's  administra- 
tion was  the  settlement  by  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton (May  8,  1871),  and  a  subsequent  arbitration 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland  (1871-2),  of  outstanding 
disputes  with  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal (the  "Alabama  claims"  question)  related 
to  the  charge  that  the  British  government  had 
failed  in  its  duties  as  a  neutral  in  allowing  the 
construction  and  fitting  out  of  confederate  cruis- 
ers in  British  ports.  The  verdict  awarded  to  the 
United  States  an  indemnity  of  $15,500,000  in  gold. 

In  1876  the  republicans  nominated  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  and  William  A.  Wheeler.  The  demo- 
crats nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks.  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  although 
they  received  a  minority  of  the  popular  vote, 
were  declared  by  a  special  commission,  whose 
report  was  adopted  by  congress  in  joint  conven- 
tion, to  have  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  one 
in  the  electoral  colleges.  In  1876.  the  centennial 
exposition  was  held  in  Philadelpnia,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  one  hundredth  year  of  American 
independence.  The  exhibitors,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  numbered  30,865.  At  the  follow- 
ing election  (1880)  the  republicans  elected  Gen- 
eral Garfield,  who  was  shot  by  Charles  J.  Guiteau, 
J\ily  2,  1881,  at  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac 
depot,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  died  September  19, 
1881.    Vioe-preaident  Arthur  became  president. 


In  1885,  Grover  Cleveland  succeeded  as  presi- 
dent. The  anti-polygamy  bill,  virtually  dis^ 
franchising  Mormons,  became  a  law  in  1886: 
also l^e interstate conmierce bill.  A billpassea 
in  1879  prohibiUng  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
as  laborers,  amended  in  1882  making  the  restric- 
tion to  last  for  twenty  years,  was  further  amended 
in  1888  by  taking  away  from  the  Chinese  now 
or  heretofore  in  the  country  the  privilege  of 
return  unless  they  had  previously  procured  cer- 
taficates.  In  1889,  Benjamin  Harrison,  elected 
by  the  republicans,  became  president,  the  issue 
of  the  campaign  being  free-trade  vs.  protection. 
In  1890  a  proteclave  tariff  bill,  known  as  the 
McKinley  act.  became  a  law.  It  increased  duties 
cm  115  articles,  embracing  farm  products  and 
manufactures,  and  decreased  those  on  190,  i.  e., 
manufactures  established.  Itj  placed  sugar  on 
the  free  list.  The  coinage  act  of  1890  made 
it  compulsory  for  the  gov^imient  to  buy 
64^000,000  ounces  of  silver  y^ly;  instead  of 
coming  the  same,  to  issue  silver  certificates 
therefor.  On  June  19,  1890,  the  report  of  the 
international  American  conference  was  pre- 
setted, forming  the  basis  of  the  poUcy  of  reci- 
procity by  which  treaties  were  entered  into  with 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  South  America.  An 
application  of  the  ''Monroe  doctrine"  in  regard 
to  the  Samoan  group  of  islands,  which  had  been 
seised  by  Germany,  resulted  in  a  treaty  which 
saved  the  absorption  of  the  islands.  The  Bering 
sea  question,  long  a  diplomatic  stumbling-block 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
was  referred  to  a  board  of  arbitration.  The  pres- 
idential election  in  1892  resulted  in  the  selection 
<rf  Grover  Cleveland.  President  Harrison  retired 
from  office,  March  4,  1893.  President  WilUam 
McKinley  was  inaugurated  March  4, 1897,  and  a 
year  later,  after  a  number  of  attempts  to  sdlay 
the  Cuban  situation,  came  the  war  with  Spain. 
A  commission  met  in  Paris  to  discuss  the  terms 
of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
December  28.  1898,  Spain  ceded  to  the  United 
States  the  Pnilippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam, 
and  agreed  to  retire  from  Cuba,  accepting  the  offer 
of  $20^000,000,  the  United  States^  proposition. 

President  McKinley  was  inaugurated  for  the 
second  term,  1901.  He  was  shot  by  an  assassin 
on  September  6,  1901,  and  died  on  the  14th, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Vice-president 
Roosevelt,  who,  after  the  election  of  1904,  was 
inaugurated,  1905,  for  a  full  term. 

President  Roosevelt  initiated  reforms  in  rail- 
roads, corporations,  and  trust  methods,  and 
pushed  forward  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
canal.  In  1906,  a  race  war  occurred  at  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  resulting  in  the  colored  troops 
stationed  there  being  ordered  out  of  the  state, 
and  in  their  subsequent  expulsion  from  the 
United  States  army.  In  March,  1907,  the  presi- 
dent issued  orders  for  the  exclusion  of  Japanese 
laborers.  This  action  opened  the  way  for  nego- 
tiations between  the  governments  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  which  culminated,  early  in 
1908,  in  the  complete  restraint  of  Japanese  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States. 

In  Jime,  1908,  the  republican  national  con- 
vention at  Chicago  nominated  William  H.  Taft 
for  president,  and  James  S.  Sherman  as  vice- 
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(Biitii^y  Dutch,  and  Germans),  under  Welling- 
ton,  had  about  67,000;  the  Pruasiana  (about 
50,000  more),  under  BlQcher,  came  up  in  time 
to  take  part  m  the  dose  of  the  battle,  and  in  the 

Sursuit.  The  battle  began  about  11.30  A.  M. 
briefly  it  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  of  a 
series  of  brilliant  but  unsuccessful  charges  made 
by  the  French^  and  dogged  resistance  on  the 
murt  of  the  Bntish;  in  the  evening  the  French 
Old  Guard  charged,  but  unavailingly,  after 
which  the  allies  advanced.  The  French  lost 
about  35,000,  and  many  prisoners;  the  allies 
about  22XK)0.  Marshal  Grouchy,  though  he 
defeated  BlOcher  at  Wavre,  June  18th,  failed 
to  prevent  him  from  joining  Wellington,  and 
himiself  failed  to  come  to  Napoleon's  aid,  though 
but  a  few  miles  distant.  The  rout  of  the  French 
was  conmlete.  and  the  disaster  final  to  Napoleon. 

West  Virgiiila.  Inmiediately  after  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  pMsed  by  Virginia  in 
April.  1861,  a  mass-meeting  of  citizens  con- 
vened at  Clarksburg,  and  denounced  the  action 
of  the  convention,  reoonmiending  the  citizens  of 
Northwest  Virginia  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Wheeling  on  May  13th.  Other  meetings  sus- 
tained the  movement,  and  delegates  from 
twenty-five  western  counties  met  in-oonventionj 
denounced  the  action  of  Virginia^  and  provided 
for  a  convention  of  all  the  counties  of  the  state 
adhering  to  Uie  Union.  The  latter  convention 
repudiated  the  action  of  Virginia,  and  elected 
Francis  H.  Pierpont  as  governor  of  the  reorgan- 
ized state  of  Virginia.  The  ultimate  result  was 
the  formation  of  the  new  state  under  the  title 
of  West  Virginia,  and  in  1863  the  state  was 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Military  operations  in 
what  is  now  known  as  West  Virginia  were 
mostly  confined  to  1861. 

In  1912  constitutional  Prohibition  was  adopted 
to  take  effect  in  1914. 

IVisconsln.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  River  Wisconsin  (originally  used  with  the 
French  orthography,  Ouisconain),  from  an 
Indian  word,  meaning  "wild,  rushing  channel." 
The  first  white  people  in  Wisconsin  were  Froidi 
explorers,  Jean  Nicolet  and  his  followers,  who 
entered  the  remon  in  1634.  In  1658-59  two 
fur  Is^ers,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  visited  the 
Mis8issim)i  and  left  a  record  of  their  travels.  In 
1665  a  Jesuit  mission  at  La  Pointe  was  founded 
by  Father  Claude  Alloues,  and  three  years  later 
he  established  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
on  the  shores  of  Green  bi^.  In  1673  Father 
Marquette,  accompanying  Louis  Joliet,  reached 
the  Mississippi  by  passing  through  Wisconsin, 
and  later  Father  Hennepin  and  La  Salle  traoea 
other  waterways  within  the  territory*  Trading 
posts  were  established  soon  slier  this,  becoming 
dependencies  of  Mackinaw.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  settlement  was 
established  at  Green  bay;  at  the  dose  of  the 
Revolution  Prairie  du  Quen,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin,  grew  into  a  settlement,  and  a  few 
years  later  La  Pointe  and  Portage  became  per- 
manent trading  posts. 

England  retained  Mackinaw  after  the  treaty 
of  1783,  and  American  dominion  was  not  felt 
by  the  Wisconsin  traders  until  after  the  war  of 
1812.  By  the  ordinance  of  1787  Wisconsin  had 
been  a  part  of  the  Northwest  territory.     In  1800 


it  was  included  in  Indiana  territory.  In  1809  it 
passed  to  Illinois,  and  in  1818  to  Michimn.  In 
1828  Fort  Winnebago  was  erected  at  Portage. 
In  1832  occurred  the  Black  Hawk  war,  which 
almost  exterminated  the  Sacs.  The  territory  of 
Wisconsin  was  formed  in  1836  out  of  lands  uien 
comprised  in  the  territory  of  Michigan.  It 
embraced  all  the  land  now  within  the  states  of 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  that  part 
of  Dakota  which  lies  east  of  the  Missouri  and 
White  Earth  rivers.  In  1838  all  the  territorv 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  a  line  due  north 
from  the  source  of  tnat  river  to  the  intematicmal 
boimdary-line,  was  taken  to  form  the  territory 
of  Iowa.  Wisconsin  became  a  state  in  1848,  the 
seventeenth  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Woman  Suffrage.  The  first  state  to 
grant  sufifra^  to  women  was  Wyoming,  which  in- 
corporated it  in  its  territorial  statutes  in  1860. 
Colorado  granted  suffrage  to  women,  1803;  Utah 
and  Idaho,  1806:  Washington,  1010;  Califoinia, 
1011;  Arizona,  Kansas,  andOregon,  1012;  Alaska, 
1013;  Montana  and  Nevada,  1014.  In  1013  the 
women  of  Illinois  were  given  extensive  franchise 
privileges  by  state  law.  In  1017  New  Ywk,  by 
a  majority  exceeding  100,000,  voted  full  suffrage 
to  women.  Many  states  extend  to  women  the 
right  to  vote  in  local  affairs.  January  10.  1018, 
the  house  of  representatives  voted  to  submit  a 
federal  amendment  extending  full  suffrage  to 
women.  In  1018  Michigan,  Oklahoma  and 
South  Dakota  granted  suffrage  to  women. 

IVyointng  was  first  visited  by  white  men 
in  1742  and  1744,  when  Sieur  de  Verendxye, 
with  a  party  from  Canada,  entered  the  territory 
and  discovered  the  Rocky  mountains.  Jokii 
Colter,  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition  of  1806- 
10,  explored  the  northern  part  of  the  section 
and  (uscovered  Yellowstone  park.  In  1807 
Esekiel  Williams  made  extensive  explorations 
in  Wyoming,  and  in  1812  Robert  Stuart's 
courier  party  discovered  the  route  to  the  West 
known  as  the  "overland  trail."  In  1834 
Sublette  and  Campbell  built  Fort  William^ 
afterward  called  Fort  Laramie,  and  established 
the  first  permanent  post  in  the  state.  In 
1834  the  first  emigrants  to  the  Pacific  coast 
passed  along  the  overland  trail,  and  in  1836 
the  first  white  women  crossed  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. 

Fort  Bridger,  the  second  permanent  post,  was 
built  in  1842.  Fort  Laramie  was  garrisoned  in 
1840  and  made  a  government  post.  Indian  wars 
occurred,  1854-1876.  In  1866  at  the  massacre 
of  Fort  Phil  Kearny,  Colonel  Fetterman  and 
eighty  men  were  killed.  The  gold  mines  of 
Sweetwater  were  discovered  in  1867,  and  the 
city  of  Cheyenne  was  founded  in  the  same  year. 
Tlie  first  passenger  train  on  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  arrived  in  Wvoming  in  1867.  In  1868 
the  territory  of  Wyoming  was  organised. 
Cheyenne  was  designated  as  the  capital^  and 
Laramie  was  founded.  The  first  territorial 
legislature  convened  at  Cheyenne  in  1860.  An 
act  was  approved  that  year  giving  women  the 
right  of  suffrage.  Coal  was  discovered  in  1860. 
In  1800  Wyoming  was  admitted  to  statehood. 
Serious  trouble  was  caused  for  some  years  by 
the  state  game  laws,  to  which  the  Indians  were 
naturally  unable  to  reconcile  themselves. 
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WORLD  WAR 


CAUSBS  OP  THE  CONFLICT 

While  there  10  now  no  question  as  to  its  chief 
causes,  only  the  historian  of  the  distant  future  will 
be  in  position  to  state  with  absolute  ocnnpleteness 
all  of  the  causes  of  the  recent  international  conflict 
which  for  more  than  four  years  ravaged  mankind. 
Masnltude  of  the  War.  The  gigantic  struggle 
involved  every  continent.  It  affected  in  some  vital 
way  every  leading  nation.  It  interfered  in  scarcely 
lees  deme  with  the  peace  or  with  the  prosperity 
of  each  lesser  state.  In  the  end  it  embattled 
twenty-eight  nations.  These  embraced  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  the  globe! 

Its  battle-lines  flamed  on  arctic  marshes,  in 
snowy  mountain  passes,  in  African  jungles,  in  Asian 
deserts,  in  Italian  valleys^  and  in  the  fair  fields  of 
France.  Its  circling  navies  sped  to  every  ocean. 
The  blood  of  its  combatants  was  comminded  in 
the  farthest  seas.  Its  heroes  fought  in  the  sky, 
in  moving  forts,  and  in  caverns  of  the  earth.  Under 
its  banners  were  arrayed  soldiers  from  every  race, 
the  white,  the  yellow,  the  red,  and  the  black. 
In  sheer  magnitude  it  stands  absolutehr  unap- 
proached  among  all  the  wars  of  history.  Truly  the 
conflict  could  not  be  given  a  fitter  name  than  that 
of  the  WORLD  WAR. 

Gompleiity  of  the  Strnggle.  In  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  the  interplay  of  causes,  motives, 
and  issues  involved  was  exceedingly  complex. 
Further,  those  who  have  lived  through  this  period 
of  tremendous  stress,  whether  as  actors  on  its 
battlefields  or  as  noncombatants  in  remote  regions, 
have  all  been  too  close  to  local  aspects  of  the 
struggle  to  judge  with  accuracy  the  comparative 
importance  of  what  they  have  actually  seen. 

Only  the  careftdly  assembled,  verified,  and  di- 
gested total  of  all  these  observed  facts  will  yield 
final,  correct  conclusions.  A  long  period  of  close 
study  will  be  required  in  order  to  assign  with 
exactness  the  relative  rank  of  the  various  causes 
of  the  war.  Locked  archives  of  the  nations  will  be 
Secret  treaties  will  be  brought  to  light. 


The  concealed  compacts  of  emperors,  kings,  chan- 
o^lors,  and  diplomats  will  be  made  known.  In  a 
generation  or  two,  perhaps,  a  complete,  authori- 
tative history  of  the  world  war  may  be  written  on 
the  basis  of  all  these  revealed,  proved,  and  well- 
weighed  facts. 

The  Inciting  Incident.  The  assassination  of 
the  Austrian  crown  prince  Frana  Ferdinand  at 
Serajevo,  Bosnia,  June  28,  1914(  precipitated  the 
most  inexcusably  criminal  war  of  htiman  record. 
But  this  unfortunate  event  was  a  mere  incident. 
The  murder  of  a  Habsburg  prince  by  a  Jugo-Slav 
conspirator  no  more  caused  the  ensuing  conflict  than 
a  push-button  under  a  finger-thrust  causes  an 
electric  light.  It  merely  turned  on  a  death-dealing 
current  already  generated  by  the  Habsburgs  and 
Hobenzollems  of  Vienna  and  Berlin. 

The  attack  on  Servia  brouf^t  Russia  into  the 
war.  The  violation  of  Belgium  brought  Great 
Britain  into  it.  Brutal  defiance  of  national  rights 
at  sea  brought  the  United  States  into  it.  Yet 
none  of  these  events  of  themselves  engendered  the 
war  or  imp^ed  the  world  to  unite  in  arms  against 
the  Teutonic  powers. 

The  Real  Cause.  The  great  actuating  cause 
was  the  insensate  ambition  of  Germany  to  impose 
its  imperial  autocratic  rule  upon  the  entire  worid. 
Behind  it  were  the  racial  and  national  jealousies 
of  Teuton  and  Slav,  of  German  and  Frenchman,  of 
Gennan  and  Britisher.    All  these  antagonisms  had 


been  fostered  and  fanned  well-nigh  into  flame  by  a 
half  century  of  increasing  Teutonic  aggression. 
Behind  it,  too,  were  the  German  belief  in  and  de- 
sire for  war  in  order  to  fulfil  German  destiny  and 
to  promote  German  KtUtur.  Behind  it  also  was 
the  German  will  to  conquer  the  Entente  powers  as 
a  step  to  European  supremacy  and  thence  to  world 
power. 

Back  of  it,  too,  were  fifty  years  of  umvernd 
military  training  in  Germany,  of  constant  drill  in 
the  use  of  arms,  of  unceasing  military  and  naval 
preparation,  all  conducted  wiu  scientific  precision, 
witn  boasted  thoroughness,  and  cranplete  to  the 
most  minute  detail. 

Whatever  the  relative  importance  of  the  varioua 
contributing  factors,  the  great  outstanding  fact, 
made  clearer  at  each  new  stage  of  the  conflict,  is 
Germany's  responsibility  for  causing  and  con- 
tinuing the  war  and  the  inexpiable  guilt  of  the 
HohenzoUems  for  its  shocking  atrocities. 

All  diplomatic  efforts  to  prevent  the  war  at  its 
beginning  were  thwarted  by  Germany's  ominous 
opposition.  All  reasonable  endeavors  to  end  it 
afterwajrds  were  rendered  futile  by  German  pre- 
sumptions of  victory  and  of  the  right  to  dictate  a 
conqueror's  peace. 

An  Imperial  Conspiracy.  Leaving  to  futun 
historians  the  selection  of  the  exact  term  with 
which  to  denote  it,  there  was,  in  essence,  a  criminal 
conspiracy  between  the  Hohensollems  of  Germany 
and  the  Habsburgs  of  Austria  to  establi^  a  world 
empire  by  force.  Confident  that  they  possessed 
the  power,  they  determined  to  impose  their  rule 
regardless  of  treaties,  national  honor,  or  human 
ri^ts.  These  worshippers  of  militarism  resolved 
to  stop  at  nothing,  to  respect  no  law  of  God  or 
man,  but  to  rob,  pillage,  desecrate,  bum,  starve, 
enslave,  torture,  outrage,  and  mtutier.  —  in  short, 
to  terrorize  by  every  extreme  of  frightfulness  all 
who  dared  to  oppose  them. 

Germany  expected  to  strike  quickly  and  to  win 
overwhelming  military  victory  before  the  other 
powers  were  prepared  to  resist.  By  exacting  stag- 
gering indemnities  from  conquered  nations,  she 
planned  to  transform  war  costs  into  handsome 
profits  with  which  to  extend  still  further  her  rule 
of  blood  and  iron.  To  achieve  this  monstrous 
design  Germany  completed  vast  armaments  and 
built  more  and  more  deadly  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion. With  like  premeditation  and  thoroughness 
Germany  placed  her  secret  agents  in  every  country. 
By  a  most  elaborate  system  of  espionage  she 
charted  her  campaigns  in  advance  and  rehearsed 
military  attacks  in  detail  years  before  they  were 
actually  delivered. 

German  Propaganda.  By  cunningly  concealed 
propaganda,  Gtermany  systematically  sought  to  l\dl 
peaceful  democratic  nations  into  a  false  sense  of 
security.  Pacifism  and  disarmament  were  covertly 
encouraged,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  financial 
support.  Even  England,  under  pacifist  influences, 
actually  reduced  her  already  puny  forces  to  the 
"contemptible  little  army"  that  the  Kaiser  later 
particularly  requested  his  armed  hordes  to  destroy. 
Side  by  side  with  espionage  and  the  secret  en- 
couragement of  pacifism,  a  vigorous  campaign  was 
conducted  to  foster  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
everything  German.  The  whole  worid  was  to  be 
steeped  with  the  idea  that  the  German  is  a  super- 
man, that  German  genius  transcends  all  other 
genius,  and  that  the  German  unapproachably  excels 
in  every  field.  According  to  this  widely  proclaimed 
view  to  emulate  the  German  would  be  useless  and 
to  compete  with  him  impossible. 
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Americans,  especially,  were  induced  to  believe 
that  German  thoroughness  and  Gennan  efficiency 
surpassed  that  of  every  other  nation.  But  above 
all  else,  the  paid  tools  of  the  Hohensollems  extolled 
German  military  invincibility.  They  affirmed  that 
the  German  army  could  not  be  resisted  and  that  to 
defeat  it  was  beyond  human  power.  They  main- 
tained that  German  military  armaments,  munitions, 
equipment,  tactics,  leadership,  and  morale  were  of 
a  superior  order,  entirely  beyond  comparison  with 
that  of  any  other  nation.  Whole  peoples,  at  times, 
were  brought  under  the  spell  of  this  invincibility 
myth,  though  it  was  exploded  whenever  Belgians, 
French,  British,  or  Americana  met  Germans  on 
equal  terms. 

Germany's  Allies.  The  foregoing  facts  show 
how  deliberately  and  with  what  infinite  pains  the 
HohenzoUems  prepared  to  overthrow  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Yet  to  this  overwhelming 
evidence  must  be  added  the  character  and  the  record 
of  Germany's  allies. 

The  foremost  of  these  were  the  Habsburgs,  a 
decaying  medieval  dynasty  which,  aided  by  a  small 
minority  of  Teutons,  ruled  the  dissimilar  peoples 
of  Austria-Hungary  with  iron  repression.  Habs- 
burg  monarchs  for  centuries  plunged  Europe  into 
its  most  sanguinary  wars,  usually  to  settle  some 
dynastic  contention  or  to  gratify  some  imperial 
whim.  The  terrible  Thirty  Years'  war  ^  -  ht 
on  by  the  Habsburgs.    A  Habsburg  ei  er 

the  French  Revolution,  sent  armies  to  :   ;    Uie 

newly  founded  republic  in  France.  Tln.^  Ha  U  burg 
rule  long  sought  to  keep  Greece  under  the  yok^  of 
the  Turk.  It  was  a  Habsburg  prince,  Maximilian, 
who  tried  to  enthrone  himself  emperor  ot  Mexico  in 
outright  defiance  of  the  United  St&Xis  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Further,  it  was  the  Habsburs^  who  fought  to 
prevent  Italy  from  becoming  a  nation.  Again«  it  was 
the  Habsburgs  of  Austria  who,  in  1908,  annexed 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  violation  of  a  solemn 
treaty.  By  these  same  Habsburgs  the  Balkan 
titates  in  1913  were  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their 
victories  over  the  Turks.  It  was  the  Habsburgs 
who  planned  to  crush  Servia  and  to  conquer  a  path 
to  Asia  through  Slavic  countries.  Yet  these  are  but 
a  few  fragments  from  the  black  record  of  this  greedy, 
reactionary  house.  Such  was  the  character  of  the 
feudal  autocracy  chosen  by  Germany  as  her  chief 
copartner  in  the  proposed  subjection  and  despoil- 
ment of  the  nations. 

The  next  in  order  among  the  accomplices  of  Ger- 
many was  the  unspeakable  Turk,  whose  sultan  was 
proclaimed  the  Kaiser's  spedal  friend  and  whose 
religion  the  Kaiser  assumed  to  defend.  The  civi- 
lized world  will  never  read  the  record  of  this  part- 
nership without  a  shudder  of  horror.  With  the 
Kaiser's  implied  consent,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Christians  in  Armenia  were  starved  and  slaughtered 
by  the  Turks.  To  aid  further  the  spread  of  Hohen- 
soUem  KvUur,  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  with  encour- 
agement from  Berlin,  proclaimed  a  "holy  war," 
calling  on  Moslems  throughout  the  entire  world 
to  rise  and  slay  their  Christian  neighbors. 

Last  of  all  was  the  traitor  czar  of  Bulgaria,  the 
infamous  Ferdinand  who  betrayed  his  own  people 
&nd,  at  the  behest  of  William  II,  set  his  armies  at 
the  throats  of  their  fellow  Slavs  in  the  Balkans. 
This  venal  tyrant  was  the  first  to  abandon  his 
Hohenzollem  master  when  the  "invincible"  German 
armies  cnmibled  in  "victorious"  retreat. 

Democracy  ¥S.  Autocracy.  The  consummating 
evidence  of  Hohenzollern  g^ilt  was  found  in  their 
bcirbarous  conduct  of  the  war,  in  their  brutal 
inhumanities  on  land  and  sea,  and  in  their  impudent 
hypocrisy  in  defending  them  as  necessary  punish- 
ments infficted  in  "defense"  of  the  fatheiland. 

As  the  conffict  progressed,  the  issue  became  very 
clear.     It  was  autocracy  against  demooracy,  —  a 


life  and  death  struggle  between  monarchical  mili- 
tarism and  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  How 
nearly  the  conspiring  Honenzollems  and  their  des- 

Eotic  allies  succeeded  in  their  sinister  designs  and 
ow  completely  the  liberty-loving  nations  over- 
threw them  at  last  is  shown  in  the  following  chro- 
nology of  important  events  of  the  WORLD  WAR. 
NOTE:  For  governments  and  for  geographical 
boundaries  as  they  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  see  the  sections  on  Geography,  page  507,  and 
Government,  page  585.  For  changes  in  governments 
and  rulers  resulting  from  the  war.  consult  the 
section  on  History,  page  9,  and  also  Rulers  of  the 
World,  pages  146  and  605,  in  connection  with 
the  following  Chronology  of  the  World  War. 

SEVERANCE      OF     DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS 

The  nations  that  formally  severed  diplomatic 
relations,  whether  later  declaring  war  or  not,  are 
as  follows: 


Austria  against  Japan,    . 
Austria  against  Portugal, 
Austria  against  Servia,    .    .    . 
Austria  against  United  States. 
Bolivia  against  Germany,   . 
Braail  against  Germany, .    . 
China  against  Germany, 
Costa  Rica  against  German>\ 
Ecuador  against  Germany. . 
Egypt  against  Germ.aiiy , .    . 
France  against  Austria,  .    . 
Greece  against  Austria,   .    . 
Greece  against  Turkey,   .    . 
Guatemala  against  Germany, 
Hayti  against  Germany, .    . 
Honduras  against  Germany, 
Nicaragua  against  German>% 
Peru  against  Germany,    .... 
Santo  Domingo  against  Germany, 
Turkey  against  United  States,   . 
United  States  against  Germany. 
Uruguay  against  Germany,    .    . 


Aug. 
Mar. 
July 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
July- 
Apr. 
June 
May 
M^ 
Oct, 
June 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Oct. 


26, 1914 

16,  1916 

26,  1914 
8.  1917 

14.  1917 
11,  1917 
14,  1917 
21,1917 

7,  1917 
13. 1914 
10, 1914 

2,  1917 

2.  1917 

27.  1917 

17,  1917 

17,  1917 

18,  1917 

6.  1917 
8, 1917 

20,  1917 

3.  1917 

7.  1917 


DECLARATIONS  OF  WAR 

According  to  the  State  Department's  list,  the 
nations  involved  in  the  conflict  made  declarations 
of  war  as  follows: 


Austria  against  Belgium,    . 
Austria  against  Japan,    .    . 
Austria  against  Montenegro, 
Austria  against  Russia,   .    . 
Austria  against  Servia,    .    . 
Belgium  against  Germany, . 
Brasil  ag  ainst  Germany, .    . 
Bulgaria  against  Servia, 
China  against  Austria,     .    . 
China  against  Germany, 
Costa  Rica  against  Germany, 
Cuba  against  Germany,  .    . 
Cuba  against  Austria^Himgary 
France  against  Austria,  .    . 
France  against  Bulgaria, . 
France  against  Germany,    . 
France  against  Turkey,  . 
Germany  against  Belgium, . 
Germany  against  France,    . 
Germany  against  Portugal, 
Germany  against  Rumania, 
Germany  against  Russia,    . 
Great  Britain  against  Austria, 
Great  Britain  against  Bulgaria. 
Great  Britain  against  Germany, 
Great  Britain  against  Turkey. 
Greeoe  (Prov.Oov.)  against  Bulgaria, 

Greece  a«ainst  Bulgaria 

Greece  (Prov.Oov.)  against  Germany, 


Aug.  28, 1914 
Aug.  27, 1914 
Aug.  9,  1914 
Aug.  6,1914 
July  28,  1914 
Aug.  4,1914 
Oct.  26,  1917 
Oct.  14,  1916 
Aug.  14. 1917 
Aug.  14, 1917 
May  23,  1918 
Apr.  7,  1917 
Dec.  16.  1917 
Aug.  13, 1914 
Oct.  16,  1916 
Aug.  3,1914 
Nov.  5, 1914 
Aug.  4,1914 
Aug.  3.1914 
Mar.  9,  1916 
Sept.  14,1916 
Aug.  1,1914 
Aug.  13,  1914 
Oct.  15.  1915 
Aug.  4.1914 
Nov.  5.1914 
Nov.  28. 1916 
July  2i  1917 
Nov.  28. 1916 
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OneoeModiistQaniiftiiy, July    2,1917 

Guatemala  against  Austria-Hungary.  Apr.  22,  1918 

Guatemala  against  Germany,     .    .    .  Apr.  22,  1918 

Ha3rti  against  Germany, July  15,  1918 

Honduras  against  Germany,  ....  July  19,  1918 

Italy  against  Austria, May  24,  1915 

Italy  against  Bulf^uria, Got.  19,  1915 

Italy  against  Germany, Aug.  28, 1916 

Italy  against  Turicey, Aug.  21,  1915 

Japan  against  Gennany, Aug.  23, 1914 

Liberia  against  Germany, Aug.   4, 1917 

Montenegro  against  Austria,  ....  Aug.    8,  1914 

Montenegro  against  Germany,   .    .    .  Aug.    9, 1914 

Nicaragua  against  Gennany,      .    .    .  May  24,  1918 

Panama  against  Austria, Dec.  10,  1917 

Panama  against  C^ermany,      ....  Apr.    7,  1917 

Portugal  aipunst  Germany,     .    .    «   .  Nov.  23, 1914 

(authorising  intervention) 

Portugal  against  Germany,     ....  May  19, 1915 
(granting  military  aid) 

Rumania  against  Austria, Aug.  27. 1916 

(accepted  by  Austria's  allies) 

Russia  against  Bulgaria, Oct.  19,  1915 

Russia  against  Germany, Aug.    7, 1914 

Russia  against  Turkey, Nov.   3,1914 

San  BCarino  against  Austria,   ....  May  24,  1915 

Servia  against  Bulgaria Oct.  16,  1915 

Servia  against  (Germany,.   .....  Aug.   6,1914 

Servia  against  Turkey, Dec.    2,  1914 

Siam  against  Austria, July  22,  1917 

Siam  against  Germany, July  22,  1917 

Turkey  against  Allies, Nov.  23, 1914 

Turkey  against  Rimiania, Aug.  29, 1916 

United  States  against  Austria- 
Hungary, Dec.   7, 1917 

United  States  against  Germany,    .   .  Apr.   6, 1917 

CHRONOLOGY   OF    THE 
WORLD    WAR 
Events  of  1914 

JUNE— 1914 

28*  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  crown  prince  of 
Austria-Himgarv,  and  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of 
Hohenberg,  while  attending  militazy  maneuvers  on 
the  occasion  of  their  first  official  visit  to  Serajevo, 
Bosnia,  are  assassinated  by  Gavrio  Prinsip,  a  Ser- 
vian student. 

JULY— 1914 

2M*  Austria-Hungary  sends  an  ultimatum  to 
Servia,  accusing  the  Servian  government  ci  complic- 
ity in  the  murder  of  the  crown  prince,  Franx  Ferdi- 
nand, and  making  upon  the  Servian  government 
demands  which  no  state  could  fully  meet  without  an 
actual  surreoder  of  its  independence  as  a  nation. 
The  Austro-Himgarian  note  further  stipulated  that 
Servia  must  signify  acceptance  of  these  deuMUids 
within  48  hours. 

24*  Russia,  seconded  l^  Great  Britain  and 
France,  demands  that  Austria-Hungary  prolong  the 
term  of  her  ultimatum  to  Servia.  When  urged  by 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  support  this  demand  for 
delay,  Geimany  refuses  and  the  proposal  is,  likewise, 
flatly  rejected  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  government. 

2i.  Servia  replies  ta  the  Austro-Hungarian  note 
in  extremely  ^  oonciliatoiy  terms,  agreeing  to  all 
demands  not  involving  the  surrender  of  her  sover- 
mgnty.  and  proposes,  m  case  her  answer  is  not  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  to  refer  the  decision  to  the 
international  tribunal  at  The  Hague  or  to  a  council 
of  the  great  powers. 

M«  Sir  £dward  Grey,  British  foreign  secretary, 
suggests  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  four 
powers,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  plan  to  prevent  compli- 
cations between  Austria  and  Russia.  To  this 
proposal  France  and  Italy  immediately  agree  but 
Germany  refuseo. 


Tim  Answering  an  inquiry  from  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Servia,  Csar  Nicholas  II  urges  Servia  to 
neglect  "no  step  which  might  lead  to  a  settlement'* 
but  promises  that  if,  den>ite  Russia's  pacific  endeav- 
ors, war  should  ensue,  'Russia  will  m  no  case  dis- 
iQtereet  herself  in  the  fate  of  Servia." 

tS*  Evidently  with  full  approval  of  Germany 
and  in  disregard  of  all  proposals  for  mediation,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  government  declares  war  against 
Servia  at  noon  (Tuesday). 

St*  Russia  decrees  partial  mobilisation  against 
Austria.  Sir  Eklward  Grey  urges  the  German  gov- 
ernment to  suggest  any  method  whereby  the  influ- 
ence of  the  four  powers,  Great  Britam,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  can  be  used  together  to  prevent 
war  between  Austria  and  Russia.  Serious  compli- 
cations between  Germany  and  Russia  begin  to  arise. 

39*  Germany  pronounces  objectionable  Sasonov's 
proposal  that  Russia  would  desist  from  military 
preparation  provided  Austria  should  withdraw  from 
her  ultimatum  such  points  as  violate  the  sovereign 
rights  of  Servia. 

SI*  While  Austria-Himgary  ostensibly  was  will- 
ing to  satisfy  Russia,  relations  between  Germany  and 
Russia  become  extremely  critical.  Austria  pro- 
claims general  mobilisation  of  her  armies.  Russia 
foUows  with  a  similar  proclamation.  At  7  F.  M. 
Germany  sends  France  an  ultimatum  denumding 
within  18  hours  a  declaration  whether,  in  the  event 
of  a  war  between  Germany  and  Russia,  France  would 
remain  neutral.  Upon  being  questioned  by  Eng- 
land, France  explicitly  agrees  to  respect  the  neutral- 
iiy  of  Belgium  but  Germany  declines  to  make  such  a 
promise.  At  midnight  Germany  sends  a  12-hour 
ultimatum  to  Russia  demanding  that  mobilisation 
cease  not  only  against  Germany,  but  against  Austria- 
Hungaiy. 

AUGUST— 1914 

1*  As  demobiUxation  would  have  rendered  Rus- 
sia defenseless  against  a  combined  German  and 
Austrian  attack,  no  reply  was  made  to  Germany's 
ultimatum.  At  7:10  P.  M.  Crermany  declared  war 
a^iinst  Russia.  France,  as  Russia's  ally,  sent  a 
noncommittal  reply  to  the  German  ultimatum  which 
was  followed  at  5  P.  M.  by  an  order  for  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  the  French  army.  Italy,  though  bound  by 
treaty  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  regarding  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  as  aggressors,  declares  that 
she  will  remain  neutral. 

Z.  German  troops,  violating  the  neutrality  of  an 
independent  state,  invade  Luxemburg.  Germaiw 
presents  a  12-hour  ultimatum  to  Belgium  demand- 
ing free  passage  of  German  armies  through  Belgium 
to  attack  France. 

5.  Belgium  refuses  to  accede  to  the  German  de- 
mands, stating  that  France  had  already  (July  31) 
pledged  herself  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality.  At 
6:45  P.  M.  Germany  declares  war  against  Franee. 

4.  German  militaiy  forces  invade  Belgian  terri- 
tory at  Gemmenich.  King  Albert,  telling  the  Ger- 
man emissaries  that  "Belgium  is  a  nation,  not  a 
road,"  appeals  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
(who,  with  Germany,  had  by  the  treaty  of  1839 
solemnly  ^aranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium)  for 
armed  assistance  in  repelling  the  German  invasion. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  dispatches  an  ultimatum  to  Berlin 
demanding  that  Germany  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium^  Gennany  refuses  on  the  ground  of  **  mili- 
tary necessity,"  the  German  chancellor.  Von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  angrily  rebuking  Great  Britain  for 
making  war  just  for  a  ''scrap  of  paper."  At  1 1  P.M. 
Great  Britain  declares  war  against  Germany. 

6.  German  forces  attack  the  forts  of  Li^ge, 
Bdgium,  and  are  repulsed  with  terrific  loss. 

C     Austria-Hungary  declares  war  against  Russia. 
Servia  declares  war  against  Germany. 

7.  After  reducing  two  of  the  Li6ge  forts  by  heavy 
artillery,  German  forces  enter  the  city. 

Russia  declares  war  against  Germany. 
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8.  French  troops  ocoiipy  Mulhouse. 
First  English  forces  Und  in  France,  ^ 
Montenegro  declares  war  on  Austria-Hungary. 

9.  Montenegro  declares  war  on  Germany. 
Austria  declares  war  on  Montenegro. 

13.  German  heavy  artillery  begins  reducti(»  of 
the  remaining  Li^e  forts. 

IS.  France  and  Great  Britain  declare  war  on 
Austria. 

IC    Axistrian  forces  cross  the  Save  into  Servian 

17.  Belgian  government  is  moved  to  Antwerp. 
Last  Li6ge  fortresses  fall. 

18.  Servians  defeat  Austrians  at  Jadar. 

19.  Canada  authorizes  expeditionary  force. 
Germans  occupy  Louvain. 

20.  Germans  occupy  Brussels. 

French  in  Lorraine  retreat  across  the  frontier. 

Joffre  assumes  conmiand  of  the  allied  armies  in 
France. 

Russians  defeat  Germans  at  Gumbinnen. 

31.  Germans  levy  a  war  tax  of  $10,000,000  on 
Li6ge  and  $40,000,000  on  Brussels. 

Zi»    Belgian  fortress  of  Namur  falls. 

23.    Ji^an  declares  war  on  Germany. 

French  forces,  greatly  outnumbered,  are  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Charleroi,  Belgium,  compelling  rapid 
retreat  into  France. 

Yon  Eluck,  with  about  200,000  men,  attacks  Sir 
John  French,  with  two  British  divisions,  about 
SOXKK)  men,  at  Mons,  Belgium. 

s4«  Joffre  orders  general  strategic  withdrawal  of 
the  allied  armies  to  the  line  of  the  Mame. 

Gen.  French  leaves  precarious  positions  at  Mons 
and  begins  notable  6-day  retreat. 

26-27.    Grermans  sack  and  bum  Louvain. 

British  fight  stubbornly  around  St.  Quentin  and 
Cambrai. 

27 .  Austria-Hungary  declares  war  against  Japan. 

28.  Austria-Hungary  declares  war  on  Belgium. 
British  forces  end  retreat  on  the  Noyon-Chaimy- 

'  La  F^re  line,  after  losing  230  officers  and  13,000  men 
and  inflicting  losses  estimated  three  times  as  great 
upon  Yon  Kiuck's  divisions. 

British  fleet  imder  Sir  David  Beat^  engages,  in 
Helgoland  Bight,  a  portion  of  the  German  fleet, 
sinking  three  armored  cruisers  and  two  destroyers. 

29.  Germans  capture  La  F6re. 

30.  The  French  evacuate  Amiens. 

31.  Name  of  Russian  capital  changed  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Petrograd. 

Paris  prepares  for  siege. 

Yon  Hindenburg  defeats  Russians  at  Tannenberg, 
capturing  70,000  prisoners. 

SEPTEMBER--1914 

1.  Allied  armies  continue  retreat. 
Russians  defeat  Austrians  in  Galicia. 

2.  Russian  armies  capture  Lemberg. 

3.  French  government  removed  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux. 

4.  German  army  under  Von  Kluck,  upon  reach- 
ing a  point  near  Louvres,  about  17  miles  from  Paris, 
the  nearest  approach  made  by  Grerman  forces  during 
the  war,  turns  away  from  the  capital  and  marches 
east  to  strike  at  the  French  center  behind  the  Mame. 

6.  German  army  begins  advance  south  of  the 
Mame.  Joffre  disposes  the  allied  forces  for  a  great 
offensive,  ordering  his  armies  to  attack  and  *'to  die 
rather  than  retreat." 

3.  Battle  of  the  Mame  begins,  on  a  line  extend- 
ing from  Ermenon\ille  to  Yerdun.  With  upwards 
of  1,000,000  men,  Joffre  confronts  German  armies 
totaling  900,000. 

^  7.  General  engagement  continues  on  the  entire 
line  of  the  Mame  with  the  Allies  on  the  offensive. 

Germans  capture  the  fortress  of  Maubeuge. 

S»  Gen.  Gallicni,  the  "savior  of  Paris,"  forms  a 
new  army,  transports  80,000  men  in  automobiles 
eastward  from  the  capital  and  attacks  the  rear  of 


Yon  Kluck's  army  which  is  simultaneously  attacked 
on  flank  by  the  English  army. 

9.  Left  wing  of  the  Allies  continues  to  advanoe. 
the  British  crossing  the  Mame. 

Russian  army  of  1 ,500,000  overwhelmingly  defeats 
1,000,000  Austrians  in  Galicia. 

Servia  wins  victory  over  Austrians  on  the  Drina. 

19.  Battle  of  the  Mame  ends  with  German 
amues  in  full  retreat  to  the  Soissons-Rheims  line, 
thus  marking  the  failure  of  Germany's  efforts  to 
crush  Uie  French  center  and  capture  Paris. 

U.  Battle  in  France  continues  with  Allies  steadily 
forcing  back  the  German  armies. 

13.  The  great  German  retreat  ends  on  a  pre- 
viously prepared  line  from  Soissons  to  the  Argonne 
Forest.    Battle  of  the  Aisne  begins. 

14.  French  forces  reoccupy  Amiens. 

15.  The  French  reoccupy  Rheims. 

13.    The  Russian  armies  attack  Praemysl. 

21.  Russians  capture  Jaroslav. 

22.  Servians  defeat  Austrians  near  KrupanL 
24.    The  Allies  occupy  P^ronne. 

26.  German  forces  penetrate  to  St.  Mihiel  and 
occupy  Camp  des  Romains. 

28.  Rheims  cathedral  bombarded  by  Germans. 
Battle  of  the  Aisne  closes  with  both  armies  approach- 
ing a  deadlock  which  remained  practically  unbroken 
for  nearly  four  years. 

Turkey  closes  the  Dardanelles. 

29.  Germans  begin  siege  of  Antwerp. 

OCTOBER— 1914 
1.    British  Indian  troops  arrive  at  Marseilles. 
3.     Russians  severely  defeat  Germans  in  a  great 
five  days'  battle  near  Augustowo. 
9.    Antwerp  surrenders  to  the  Germans. 

13.  Germans  occupy  lille. 

Allies  stoutly  resist  German  advance  toward  the 
Channel  ports.    British  capture  Ypres. 
Belgian  government  removed  to  Havre. 

14.  German  forces  enter.  Bruges. 
Canadian  forces  arrive  at  Plymouth. 

16.  Germans  occupy  Ostend. 

29.    Germans  forced  to  retreat  in  Poland. 
39.     Belgians  flood  Yser  valley,  preventing  Ger- 
man advance  toward  Calais. 

NOYEMBER— 1914 

1.  German  squadron  of  five  cruisers  defeats 
British  squadron  of  four  vessels  off  Coronel,  Chile, 
sinking  the  "Good  Hope"  and  the  "Monmouth." 

3.    Russia  declares  war  against  Turkey. 

7.    Tsingtao  surrenders  to  the  Japanese. 

9.  German  cruiser  "Emden,"  i^ter  sinking  25 
merchant  ships  in  the  South  Pacific,  is  driven  awore 
at  Cocos  Islands  by  Australian  cruiser  "Sydney.** 

19.  Germans  capture  Dixmude  and  croes  Yser 
canal. 

11.    Russians  take  Johannisburg,  East  Prussia. 

29.  British  parliament  authorises  an  addi- 
tional army  of  1,000,000. 

22.  Germans  heavily  attack  Ypres,  held  at  great 
sacrifices  by  British. 

27.  Russians  occupy  Csemowits. 

39.  Battle  of  Flanders  for  possession  of  the 
Channel  porte,  after  six  weeks  of  terrific  struggle, 
ends  with  the  Allies  firmly  holding  their  lines  from 
the  Lys  to  the  sea.  Under  the  eyes  of  the  Kaiser, 
several  hundred  thousand  picked  German  troops  had 
been  thrown  against  the  Anglo-Belgian  and  French 
forces.  The  Belgians  and  the  British  sacrificed  the 
greater  part  of  their  original  armies,  but,  supported 
by  the  t'rench  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Foch, 
withMood  all  onslaughts,  maintained  control  of 
Calais  and  Dunkirk,  and  inflicted  upon  the  German 
army  losses  estimated  at  upwards  of  200,000  men. 

DECEMBER^1914 

2.  Austrian  forces  capture  Belgrade. 

6.    Russians  begin  bombardment  of  Craoow. 
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8*    BritiBh  recapture  Passohendaele. 

Servians  inflict  cniflhing  defeat  on  Austrian 
armies,  recapturing  Ushitxa  and  Valievo. 

Powerful  British  squadron  under  Vice^Admiral 
Sturdee,  destroys  Qerman  squadron  of  five  cruisers 
off  Falkland  Islands,  winking  the  "Schamhorst," 
•*Gueisenau,"  "Ntlmberg,"  and  "Leipzig."  The 
**Dr^en*'  temporarily  escaped. 

VL  Montenegrins  inflict  further  defeat  on  re- 
treating Austrians  and  occupy  Vishegrad. 

14.  Servians  recapture  Belgrade  and  expel  all 
Austrians  from  Servian  soil. 

IC  German  cruisers  bombard  Hartlepool,  Scar- 
borough, and  Whitby  on  east  coast  of  England. 

Events  of  1915 

JANtJARY— 1915 

6.  Russians  capture  Kimpolung  in  southern 
Bukowina,  near  the  Rumanian  frontier. 

14.  British  forces  occupy  Swakopmund,  German 
Southwest  Africa. 

17.  Russians  capture  KirHbaba  pass  in  the 
Carpathians. 

24*  Important  naval  battle  off  Dogger  Baak, 
between  German  battle-cruiser  squadron  raiding 
coast  of  England  and  British  squadron  under 
Admiral  Beatty,  results  in  sinking  of  German  battle- 
cruiser  **BlUcher"  and  the  flight  of  the  remaining 
German  ships  to  protected  waters. 

29.  Overman  airships  bombard  Yarmouth,  King's 
Lynn,  and  other  towns  in  Norfolk,  England* 

39«    Russians  occupy  Tabriz,  Persia. 

FEBRUARY— 1915 

1-4.  Gen.  von  Mackensen,  with  140,000  men, 
desperatcdy  attacks  Russians  on  a  7-mile  front  at 
Bolimov,  40  miles  west  of  Warsaw. 

4*  Germany  proclaims  the  waters  around  the 
British  Isles  a  "war  zone"  after  Feb.  18th,  declaring 
her  intention  to  sink  every  enemy  merchant  ship 
found  in  the  zone. 

4-8*  Russian  reenf oroements  from  Warsaw  over- 
whelm the  Qerman  advance  and  force  Von  Macken- 
sen's  whole  army  back  to  the  Rawka. 

7.  Von  Hindenburg,  after  concentrating  9  army 
corps  against  4  Russian  army  corps  in  E^t  Prussia, 
drives  the  invaders  from  German  soil. 

8.  Russian  warships  attack  Trebizond. 

9.  The  French  capture  the  heights  of  Les 
Ejpargee  but  fail  to  expel  the  Germans  from  St. 
Mihiel  salient. 

19.  The  United  States  government  warns  Ger- 
many that  the  German  government  will  be  held  to  a 
"strict  accountability"  £f  through  its  proposed  policy 
of  submarine  warfare  any  American  merchant  ships 
are  destroyed  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  lose 
their  lives. 

19.    German  forces  occupy  Mariampol,  Russia. 

18.  Austrians  recapture  Czemowitz. 

80*  In  freeing  flast  Prussia  the  Germans  claim 
the  capture  of  75,000  prisoners  and  300  guns. 

24*  Germans  under  Yon  Hindenburg  capture 
Prsasnysz  and  advance  on  Ostrolenka. 

Z5m  Allied  fleet  completes  the  reduction  of  the 
forts  at  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles. 

26.  German  advance  against  Russians  checked 
near  Prsemysl. 

37*  Russian  counter-stroke  recovers  Prsasnsrsz, 
with  10,000  German  prisoners,  and  forces  Von 
Hindenburg  to  retreat  to  the  Prussian  frontier. 

MARCH— 1915 

3*  Austro-Germans,  advancing  into  Galioia,  are 
thrown  back  to  Kolomea. 

!••  British  attack  Glerman  lines  at  Neuve  Cha- 
pelle,  capture  the  village  but  fail  to  gain  the  com- 
manding ridge  east  of  the  town.  The  net  result  of 
this  severe  battle  was  an  advance  of  about  a  mile  on 
a  3-mile  front,  at  a  cost  of  13,000  men. 


19»^  British  expedition  under  Gen.  Jan  SnMtts 
wins  important  victory  at  Kitovo  Hills,  German 
East  Africa. 

14.    German  cruiser  "Dresden"  sunk  by  British. 

18.  Great  Anglo-French  naval  attack  on  inner 
forts  of  Dardanelles  fails;  three  batUeships  lost. 

20.    Germans  bombard  Soissons  cathedral. 

Zim  Russians  capture  the  great  Austrian  fortress 
of  Przemysl,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  taking 
120,000  prisoners. 

28.  British  steamer  'Talaba"  sunk  with  an 
American  citizen,  Leon  C.  Thrasher,  on  board. 

APRIL— 1915 

4.  Replying  to  Ambassador  von  Bemstorifs 
protest  agsonst  the  shipment  of  munitions  to  the 
Allies,  President  Wilson  states  that  any  change  in 
the  laws  of  neutrality  during  the  progress  of  a  war 
would  be  a  departure  from  neutrality  and  that 
placing  an  embargo  on  mimitlons  would  constitute 
such  a  change. 

7.  Russians  capture  Smolnik  and  the  Rostok 
pass  in  the  Carpathians. 

11-lS.  Turks  in  Mesopotamia  defeated  at  Shaiba. 

17.  The  British  in  Flanders  capture  Hill  60. 
This  action  marked  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  ter- 
rific assaults  and  counter-assaults,  continuing  for 
six  weeks,  known  as  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres. 

2t.  German  attack,  using  asphyxiating  gas  for 
the  first  time,  crushes  British  positions  near  Ypres. 

24.  Allied  line  near  Ypres  further  driven  back 
by  second  attack  of  chlorine  gas. 

25.  British  begin  landing  troops  at  six  points 
on  Gallipoli  peninsula. 

MAY— 1915 

1*  Von  Falkenhayn  completes  preparation  for 
great  Anstro-German  campaim  against  Russia 
under  Von  Mackensen,  assembling  26  army  corps 
and  over  4000  guns. 

American  steamer  "Gulflight"  attacked  by  Ger- 
man submarine;  3  American  lives  lost. 

2.  ^  Austro-Germans  begpu  a  general  offensive  in 
Galicia.  Von  Mackensen  inflicts  disastrous  defeat 
on  Russians  at  Gk>rUce. 

4.     Italy  renoimces  the  Triple  Alliance. 

7.  British  passenger  steamship  "Lusitania"  is 
sunk  without  warning  bv  German  submarine  off 
Irish  coast,  with  a  loss  of  1152  lives  including  114 
Americans,  among  them  Elbert  Hubbard,  Albert  G. 
Vanderbilt,   Charles   Frohman,  and  J.  M.  Forman. 

8.  Germans,   invading  Courland,  enter  Libau. 

9.  Gen.  d'Urbal,  assisted  by  Foch,  Joffre,  and 
later  by  P6tain,  with  seven  army  corps  and  1100 
guns,  begins  the  great  Battle  of  Axtois. 

19.  Repeated  attacks  by  Anzac  forces  fail  to 
capture  Turkish  positions  at  Gallipoli. 

Russian  offensive  gains  against  the  Austrians. 

11.  French  capture  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  and 
Carenoy,  in  the  Artois  sector. 

13.  President  Wilson  sends  a  note  calling  upon 
the  German  government  to  disavow  the  illegal  sink- 
ing of  the  "Lusitania"  and  other  ships. 

16-17.    Russians  severely  defeated  on  the  San. 

17.  French  capture  the  left  bank  of  the  Yser- 
Ypres  canal  virtually  ending  the  Second  Battle  of 
Ypres  which,  despite  local  successes  due  to  the  use 
of  poisonous  gas,  resulted  in  German  defeat. 

20.  British  end  12-day  attempt  to  carry  Aubers 
Ridge  with  the  view  of  retaking  LiUe.  The  net 
result  of  the  battles  of  Aubers  Ridge  and  Festubert 
was  an  advance  of  600  yards  on  a  front  of  4  miles. 

28.  Italy  declares  war  on  Austria-Hungary  to 
take  effect  May  24. 

24*    San  Marino  declares  war  against  Austria. 

27*  Italians  cross  the  Isonso  river  near  Mon- 
falcone  and  capture  Pilcante  and  Ala. 

Russians  force  Germans  at  Sieniawa  to  retreat 
across  the  San  with  heavy  loss. 
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28.  British  and  French  capture  important  Turk- 
ish podtioDS  on  Gallipoli  peninsula,  ,^ 

Austrian  aeroplanes  bombard  Venice. 

Germany  makes  a  noncommittal  reply  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  demands  concerning  submarine  wai^ 
fare. 

SI.  French  capture  Souches,  one  of  the  last 
important  actions  in  the  Battle  of  Artois. 

JUNE— 1916 

I.  Austrians  occupy  Stryj. 

5.  Austro-Germans  recapture  "PnemytL 
British  on  the  Tigris  occupy  Amara. 

6.  Final  actions  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypree 
close  with  Bizschoote  and  Lizeme  again  in  aUied 
hands,  but  with  Hill  60,  St.  Julien,  and  Zonnebeke 
in  German  possession. 

9.     Russians  resume  offensive  in  Galida. 

The  American  government,  ''contending  for 
nothing  lees  high  and  sacred  than  the  rights  of 
humamty,"  renews  its  demands  upon  Germany, 

II.  The  Italians  capture  Gradisca. 

IC     French  capture  Althof  and  Steinbruck. 

17.  Italians  capture  important  heights  in  the 
Gorisia  sector. 

Zl.  Gen.  F6tain  completes  the  capture  of  the 
"Labsrrinth,"  bringing  to  a  close  the  great  Battle  of 
Artois.  While  failing  of  its  main  object,  namely, 
the  capture  of  the  important  coal-field  and  railway 
center  of  Lens,  the  conflict  proved  that  German 
positions  of  considerable  depth  could  be  carried  by 
sufficient  artillery  and  mining  preparation.     In  this 

{>rolonged  struggle  each  side  is  estimated  to  have 
ost  60,000  men. 
ZZm  Austro-Germans  recapture  Lemberg. 
28.  Austro-Germans  launch  gigantic  offensive 
against  whole  Russian  line,  the  concentration  for 
Mackensen's  campaign  to  expel  Russians  from 
Galida  aggregating  2,000,000  men  and  1500  heavy 
guns. 

JULY— 1916 
1-7.    Russians   administer   severe   check   upon 
Austrian  advance  at  battle  of  Krasnik. 

C  The  Italian  government  proclaims  a  blockade 
of  the  Adriatic. 

8.  Germany  sends  a  second  unsatisfactory 
answer  to  the  American  demand  concerning  unjusti- 
fiable methods  of  submarine  wariare. 

9.  Entire  German  force  in  German  Southwest 
Africa  surrenders  to  Gen.  Botha. 

18.  Russians  begin  evacuation  of  Warsaw. 

tl.  The  United  States  government  sends  a 
pointed  note  to  the  German  government  stating 
that  "it  cannot  believe  that  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment will  refrain  from  disavowing  the  wanton  act  of 
its  naval  commander." 

3S.    French  forces  in  Kamerun  capture  Moopa. 

)S4.    Italians  destroy  one  of  the  forts  at  Plava. 

30.  Germans  use  name  projectors  in  capturing 
British  trenches  east  of  Ypree. 

Austro-German  forces  reach  Lublin,  Poland. 

German  army  crosses  Vistula  north  of  Ivangorod. 

AUGUST— 1916 

I.  Austria-Hungary  protests  to  t^e  United 
States  against  shipments  of  war  supplies  to  the 
Entente  Allies,  asserting  that  such  trade  is  a  viola- 
tion of  neutrality. 

4.  Immense  Russian  fortress  of  Ivangorod  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans. 

6.    Germans  capture  Warsaw. 

9.  Allied  reenforcements  landed  at  Suvla  Bay 
fail  to  effect  the  capture  of  Gallipoli. 

9.  Austro-Germans  break  through  Russian  line 
between  Ostrolenka  and  Vilha. 

19.  Austro-Germans  capture  important  Russian 
fortress  of  Lomsa  but  are  unable  to  disrupt  the  main 
Russian  line. 

II.  Russians  evacuate  Van,  Armenia. 

19.    President  Wilson,   answering  the  Auttro- 


Hungarian  protest  conc^ning  trade  in  war  supplies, 
reiterates  lus  earlier  statements  to  Germany  CSee 
April  4),  and  points  out  that  to  prohibit  such  trade 
would  make  every  nation  an  armed  camp  and 
greatly  encourage  militarism. 

16.  Germans  pierce  the  Russian  line  between  the 
Narew  and  the  Bug. 

Austrian  aeroplanes  bombard  Venice. 

17.  Victorious  German  armies  capture  Ex>vno 
and  break  tJie  strong  Russian  line  on  the  Niemen, 
thereby  compelling  the  abandonment  of  Brest- 
litovsk  and  the  further  withdrawal  of  the  Russians. 

19.  Russian  fortress  of  Novo  Georgievsk  falls 
under  fire  of  German  heavy  caliber  guns. 

The  British  liner  '* Arabic"  is  sunk  by  a  German 
submarine;  two  American  citisens  drowned. 

91.  Failing  to  drive  the  Turks  from  their  lines 
at  Gallipoli,  the  British  resort  to  trench  work. 

Italy  declares  war  against  Turkey. 

99.  Austro-Germans  capture  Kovel,  compelling 
the  Russians  to  evacuate  important  positions. 

96.    Austro-Germans  occupy  Brest-Iitovsk. 

SEPTEMBER— 1916 

1.  Ambassador  von  ^emstorff  assures  Secretary 
of  State  Lansing  that  German  submarines  will  not 
thereafter  sink  either  belligerent  or  neutral  pas- 
senger ships  without  warning. 

1*9«  Russians  abandon  the  great  fortress  of 
Grodno  and  the  entire  Niemen-Bug  line,  leaving  the 
Teutonic  armies  in  full  possession  of  Poland  and 
its  immense  fortresses. 

9.  Csar  Nicholas  assumes  command  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies,  supplanting  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 

7.  Austro-Germans  capture  Dubno. 

8.  Russian  armies,  striking  back,  defeat  Austio- 
Germans  at  Tamopol  and  Tremblowa. 

18.  Germans  take  Vilna. 

99.  Bulgaria  orders  general  mobilization  9Zkd 
concentrates  troops  on  Servian  border. 

Italians  capture  heights  of  Monte  Coston. 

94.    Anglo-French  begin  the  Battle  of  Loos. 

96.  Loos  village  and  Hill  70  captured  by  the 
English  after  a  terrific  struggle.  By  counter- 
attacks the  Germans  recover  most  of  Hill  70. 

French  take  Souchez  cemetery  but  lose  it  in 
German  counter-attack.  In  Champagne  the  FrMich 
penetrate  German  lines  on  a  16-mile  front. 

Greece  decrees  general  mobilisation. 

98.  The  French  attack  Vimy  Ridge  securing  the 
western  slopes  and  most  of  Givenchy  Wood,  ending 
the  disastrous  Battle  of  Loos.  The  failure  of  the 
Allies  was  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  British  reeerves 
and  an  unfortunate  delay  in  beginning  the  French 
advance.    The  British  alone  lost  60,000  men. 

99.  The  British  force  the  Turks  to  evacuate 
Kut-el-Amara  and  to  retreat  on  Bagdad. 

OCTOBER— 1916 

1.  The  Russians  finally  halt  the  great  Austro- 
German  drive  commanded  by  Von  Hindenburg.  The 
battered  Russian  armies,  though  managing  to  main* 
tain  (a  united  front,  had  suffered  unparalleled  re- 
verses for  five  months,  losing  300,000  killed  and 
wounded  and  1,100,000  prisoners. 

4.  French  bring  the  great  Battle  of  Champagne 
to  a  close  after  talang  Massiges  plateau  and  Tahure 
ridge,  together  with  23,000  prisoners,  many  guns, 
and  much  war  material.  The  French  staff  officially 
estimates  total  German  losses  at  140,000. 

&•  Count  von  Bemstorff  notifies  the  American 
government  that  Germany  had  given  strict  instruc- 
tions to  submarine  commanders  which  would  abso- 
lutely prevent  any  repetition  of  incidents  similar  to 
the  ••  Arabic"  case. 

French  and  British  troops  are  landed  at  Saloniki. 

9.  Austro-German  forces  estimated  at  300,000 
under  command  of  Von  Mackensen  cross  the  Danube 
near  Belgrade  to  cooperate  with  the  Bulgarian 
armies  in  crushing  Servia. 
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9.    Austro-Qermaiui  occupy  Belcrade. 

U*  RuasiaDS  break  Austrian  line  and  ozoes  the 
Stripe. 

Bulgarians  begin  attacks  on  Servia  at  four  points. 

U.  Edith  (>kveil,  British  nurse*  is  shot  by 
Qennans  at  Brussels. 

Einglish  troops  capture  portions  of  the  famous 
"Hohensollem  Redoubt.*' 

14.    Bulgaria  declares  war  on  Servia. 

lA.    Great  Britain  declares  war  on  Bulgaria. 

IC    France  declares  war  on  Bulgaria. 

17.  Great  Britain  offers  Cyprus  to  Greece  for 
fulfilment  of  Greek  treaty  obligations  to  Servia. 

18.  Servia  protests  to  the  United  States  against 
German  extermination  of  civil  population. 

19.  Italy  declares  war  on  Bulgaria. 
Russia  declares  war  on  Bulgaria. 

91.  Italians  be^  genersa  offensive  from  the 
Tsrrol  to  the  Adriatic. 

28.  Greece,  declining  to  abandon  her  neutral 
pohcy,  refuses  to  aid  Servia  in  return  for  the  cession 
of  Cyprus. 

SI.  Russian  counteroffensive  in  Baltic  stops 
German  advance  at  Platokovna. 

NOVEBiBER— 1915 
5b    Nish,    Servian   war   oai>ital,    surrenders. 
7.    Italian  forces  under  Garibaldi  capture  Col  di 


!••  Russians,  assisted  by  their  fleet*  beat  back 
German  attempts  to  capture  Riga. 

M»    Servian  government  is  removed  to  Scutari. 

Si*  Gen.  Townshend,  in  Mesopotamia,  is  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  Kut-el-Amara  where,  with 
about  15,000  men,  he  is  besieged  by  the  Turks. 

M*  Tlie  German  government  finally  declares 
that  all  posoible  provisions  should  be  made  for  the 
safe^  of  persons  on  'a  vessel  about  to  be  sunk  at  sea. 
Apparently  this  constituted  a  signal  diplomatic 
victory  for  the  American  contention  for  the  safety  of 
innocent  persons  on  the  high  seas.  But,  as  in  case 
of  the  treaty  guaranteeing  the  inviolability  of 
Belgium  and  many  time*honored  provisions  of  inter- 
national law,  this  agreement  was  later  regarded  by 
Germany  as  only  a  "scrap  of  paper." 

<••  Teutonic  allies  capture  Prisrend,  Servia, 
with  16,000  prisoners,  also  Monastir. 

The  German-Bulgarian  campaign  results  in  the 
complete  subjection  of  Servia.  Surviving  Servian 
troops  numbering  less  than  100,000  are  driven  into 
Montenegro  and  Albania,  pursued  by  the  Austrians. 

DECEMBER— 1915 

i*  First  meeting  of  the  joint  war  council  of  the 
Allies  is  held  at  Paris. 

7*    AUied  forces  in  Servia  retire  before  Bulgarians. 

!••  Bulgarians  in  Monastir  tear  down  American 
flag  from  Ited  Cross  hospital  and  seise  stores. 

IS.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  is  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  British  armies  in  fiance. 

Erents  of  1916 

JANUARY--1916 

8.  Complete  evacuation  of  GallipoU  by  the 
British  and  French. 

11.  Russian  armies  under  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  march  through  the  mountain  passes  into 
Turkish  Armenia. 

IS.  Austrian  forces  occupy  Cettinje,  the  capital 
of  Montenegro,  and  rapidly  complete  the  conquest 
of  the  country. 

IS.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks'  fighting  the 
Russians  abandon  their  attempt  to  recapture 
Csemowits,  after  suffering  losses  of  about  60,000 
men.  Though  a  costly  military  failure,  this  demon- 
stration in  Bukowina  prevented  the  central  powers 
from  persuading  Rumania  to  join  them,  and,  by 
foreing  the  transfer  of  Mackensen  with  250,000  men 
to  the  Russian  front,  relieved  the  hard-pressed 
Allies  in  the  Balkans. 


19.  King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  following  the 
complete  defeat  of  his  armies,  flees  to  Italy. 

SS.    The  Austrians  occupy  Scutari,  Albania. 

Si*  The  seat  of  the  Montenegrin  government  is 
transferred  to  Bordeaux,  France. 

S5.  The  Albanian  port  of  San  Giovanni  di 
Medua  captured  by  Austrian  forces  from  Montenegro. 

SS.    German  Zeppelin  bombards  Paris. 

FEBRUARY— 1916 

IS.  Germany  announces  armed  merchant  ships 
will  be  sunk  without  warning. 

IS*  Russian  forces  under  the  Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
las inflict  crushing  defeats  upon  the  Turks  in 
Armenia,  capturing  the  strongly  fortified  city  of 
Erserum,  with  13,000  prisoners  and  300  guns,  the 
total  Turkish  losses  being  estimated  at  60,000  men. 

SI.  The  Crown  Prince,  having  concentrated  14 
German  divisions  against  3  French  divisions  on  a 
7-mile  sector,  from  Brabant  to  Herbebois,  where  the 
front  line  defenses  were  about  8J4  miles  from  Ver- 
dun, begins  the  most  stupendous  series  of  attacks  on 
a  fortified  position  known  to  miUtary  history.  By 
a  withering  artillery  fire'  of  imparalleled  volume  in 
which  himdreds  of  thousuids  of  high  explosive  shells 
of  fdl  calibers  from  4  to  14  inches  were  used,  the 
French  first  line  trenches  on  a  three-mile  front  were 
demolished  and  occupied  by  German  infantry  oa 
the  evening  of  the  first  day. 

SS.  Germans,  attacking  the  Verdun  defenses, 
carry  Caures  Wood  with  a  part  of  Haumont  Wood, 
and,  after  leveling  Haumont  village  with  a  hurricane 
of  shells,  take  it  by  storm,  compelling  the  evacua- 
tion of  Brabant,  and  crushing  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  all  French  counter-attacks. 

55.  Furious  bombardments  supported  by  heavy 
columns  of  infantry  enable  the  Germans,  though 
suffering  enormous  losses,  to  reach  Samogneuz, 
Beaumont,  uid  Omes  in  their  attack  on  Verdun. 

S4.  At  the  end  of  four  days  of  gigantic  attack, 
after  firing,  it  is  estimated,  not  leas  than  2,000,000 
high  explosive  shells  against  the  French  positions 
and  sacrificing  tens  of  tibousands  of  lives  in  massed 
assaults,  the  Germans  have  battered  their  way 
throu^  the  French  defenses,  until  they  stand  before 
Douaumont,  the  first  of  the  permanent  forts  ^nuutl- 
ing  Verdun.  At  night,  under  cover  of  blmding 
clouds  of  snow,  the  decimated  and  exhausted  de- 
f endere  of  the  outworks  of  Verdun  retire  to  prepared 
positions  of  great  strength  on  C6te  du  Poivre 
(Pepper  Hill),  1140  feet  high,  and  on  the  hill  plateau 
of  Douaumont,  1290  feet  high. 

Portugal,  urged  by  England,  fulfils  her  treaty 
obligations  to  her  ally  and  requisitions  44  German 
and  Austrian  ships  interned  in  Portuguese  waters. 

tS«  Gen.  Pfitain,  bringing  heavy  reenf orcements , 
arrives  at  Verdun  and,  with  inspiring  energy,  re- 
organises the  demoralised  defense.  The  Germans, 
massing  18  divisions,  about  400,000  men,  on  a  front 
of  4>i  mOes,  from  Pepper  Hill  to  Hardaumon^ 
throughout  the  day  sent  wave  upon  wave  of  massed 
infantry  up  the  snow-covered  slopes  of  the  Douau- 
mont plateau,  only  to  be  broken  and  destroyed  in 
appalhng  numbers  by  the  French  machine-gun  and 
artillery  fire.  lAte  in  the  day,  by  a  final  supreme 
assault,  viewed  from  a  distant  hill  by  the  Kaiser 
himself,  a  Brandenburg  regiment  stormed  and  took 
the  old  dismantled  fort  of  Douaumont,  but  failed 
to  secure  command  of  the  summit  of  the  plateau. 

56.  Gen.  P6tain  orders  a  counter-attack  which 
sweeps  the  Germans  back  down  the  hillside  and 
cuts  off  the  Brandenburgera  in  Fort  Douaumont. 

Austro-Bulgarian  forces  occupy  Durasso,  Al- 
bania, following  its  evacuation  by  the  Italians  who 
had  there  safeguarded  the  escape  of  more  than 
100,000  Servians  to  Corfu,  where  they  reorganised 

as  a  fighting  force  and  later  joined  the  allied •— 

at  Saloniki. 
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M.  At  the  end  of  four  days  of  incesBant  battle 
the  German  attacks  on  Douaumont  slacken.  The 
initial  impact  of  the  German  drive  is  hroken.  The 
arrival  of  heavy  French  reenforoements,  transported 
in  thousands  of  motor  lorries,  marks  the  passing 
of  liie  crisis  in  the  Verdun  defense. 

B£ARCH— 1916 

2*  Germans  begin  artillery  attacks  on  Verdun 
positions  west  of  the  Mouse. 

6.    German  Zeppelins  raid  coast  of  England. 

German  cruiser  **Moewe*'  reaches  a  home  port 
after  capturing  15  vessels  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

••  The  Germans,  northwest  of  Verdim,  capture 
Forges  and  Regn6ville. 

Vk  The  Germans,  northwest  c^  Verdun,  r&- 
oapture  Crow  Wood. 

14.  The  Germans  capture  lower  portion  of  Le 
Mort  Homme,  or  Dead  Man's  Hill,  northwest  of 
VCTdun. 

t%.  The  Germans  attack  heavily  west  of  the 
Meuse,  near  Verdim,  and  capture  Avooourt  Wood. 

t9*  The  Germans,  northwest  of  Verdim,  take 
Haucourt  Hill. 

Firench  passenger  steamer  "Sussex**  sunk  without 
warning  by  German  submarine,  60  lives  lost;  all 
American  i>assengers  saved. 

a7-28.  First  war  council  of  the  Entente  Allies 
meets  in  I^uis. 

30.  Russian  hospital  ship  "Portugal'!  sunk  by 
Turkish  submarine. 

APRIIr-1916 

!•  At  the  end  of  a  twelve-day  battle  for  Hill 
304,  northwest  of  Verdun,  the  Germans  gain  Malan- 
court  and  Haucourt. 

2.  After  desperate  attacks  continuing  over  three 
weeks,  the  Germans,  northeast  of  Verdim,  enter 
Caillette  Wood  and  take  the  village  of  Vaux. 

8.  The  French  before  Verdun  recapture  the  vil- 
lage (of  Vaux  and  recover  most  of  Caillette  Wood. 

8.'  The  total  German  advance  since  March  7  at 
Verdun  amounts  to  a  mile  on  a  6-mile  front. 

•-11.  The  Crown  Frince  sacrifices  nine  infantry 
divisions  in  ferocious  assaults  on  the  French  line 
northwest  of  Verdun  in  vain  attempts  to  capture 
Hill  304  and  Le  Mort  Homme. 

18*    The  Russians  occupy  Trebizond. 

After  terrific  bombardment  of  the  French  lines, 
twelve  German  regiments  attacking  Pepper  Hill 
near  Verdun  are  thrown  back  with  great  losses. 

23.  Strong  Turkish  forces  occupy  Quatia,  Egsnpt, 
26  miles  east  of  the  Sues  canal. 

29.  British  army  of  9000  men  under  Gen. 
Townshend  surrenders  to  Turks  at  Kut-el-Amara. 

MAY— 1916 

16-June  18.  Great  Austrian  offensive  against 
Italians  in  the  Trentino. 

Austrian  attack  penetrates  Italian  front  between 
the  Adige  and  the  Astico. 

16.  The  British  capture  i>ortions  of  the  crest 
of  Vimy  Ridge. 

2%.    The  Russians  join  the  British  on  the  Tigris. 

Sixty  German  batteries,  northwest  of  Verdun, 
concentrate  their  fire  on  Le  Mort  Homme.  German 
infantry  captures  the  French  first-line  positions. 

22*  The  French,  in  front  of  Verdun,  recapture 
Fort  Douaumont. 

24.  The  Germans  again  expel  the  French  from 
Fort  Douaumont. 

St.  Culmination  of  German  attacks  on  Verdun 
positions  west  of  the  Meuse.  Adding  five  fresh  in- 
fantiy  divisions,  t^e  Gernians  gain  Cumi6res, 
Caurettes  Wood,  and  the  summit  of  Le  Mort  Homme. 

Sl-June  7.  After  an  eight  days'  battle  the 
Germans  northeast  of  Verdun  capture  Fort  Vaux, 
opening,  with  the  capture  of  Fort  Douaumont,  a 
breach  in  the  permanent  fortifications  of  Verdun 
only  4H  miles  from  the  city. 


SI.  Great  naval  engacement  off  the  Danish 
coast,  called  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  or  the  battle  of 
the  Skager-rak.  The  British  grand  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe  encountered  the  German  high  seas 
fleet  under  Admiral  von  Seheer  off  Jutland,  about 
200  miles  from  the  German  naval  base  at  Wilhelms- 
haven  and  about  400  miles  from  the  British  base  in 
the  Orkney  Islands.  The  action  began  when  the 
scouting  squadron  of  battle  cruisers  imder  '^^oe- 
admiral  Sir  David  Beattgr  met  the  leading  ships  of 
the  German  column.  At  3:48  P.  M.  the  battle 
cruisers  of  each  side  became  engaged  at  a  range  of 
10  H  miles.  The  engagement  continued  with  the 
advance  souadrons  of  British  battle  cruisers  attack- 
ing, regardless  of  losses,  the  entire  German  fleet  of 
battleships  and  battle  cruisers.  At  6  P.  M.  the 
main  division  of  the  British  fleet  imder  Admiral 
Jellicoe  came  upon  the  scene  and  swept  the  German 
fleet  off  the  battle  area.  In  the  obscuring  base  and 
mist  which  increased  as  evening  came  on,  fighting 
continued  intermittently  for  about  two  hours.  The 
battle  developed  into  a  retreat  and  a  pursuit,  the 
British  cnnsers  and  destroyers  inflicting  heavy 
losses  upon  the  German  ships  during  the  night.  A 
few  dajrs  after  this  severe  engagement  the  British 
announced  their  losses  to  the  world.  ^  The  Germans, 
on  the  contrary,  concealed  and  denied  thcdrs,  and 
the  Kaiser  proclaimed  a  stupendous  **victbiy"  for 
the  German  navy.  However,  the  morning  following 
the  conflict  found  the  British  fleet  patrolling  the 
entire  battle  area.  The  alleged  "victorious"  Ger- 
man high  seas  fleet  never  again  attempted  to  dispute 
the  control  of  the  North  sea.  Its  next  dose  ap- 
proach to  the  British  fleet  was  on  the  occasion  of  its 
surrender  to  Admiral  Beatty,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

The  British  lost  the  battle  cruisers  "Queen  Maiy^ 
(27,000  tons),  "Indefatigable* '  (18,750  tons),  "In- 
vincible" (17,260  tons);  the  armored  cruisers  "De- 
fence" (14,600  tons),  "Warrior"  (13,660  tons). 
"Black  Prin(}e"  (13,660  tons) ;  two  flotilla  leaders  and 
six  destroyers,  ranging  from  936  to  1860  tons, 
together  with  about  67(X)  officers  and  men,  includ- 
ing rear-admirals  Hood  and  Arbuthnot. 

The  German  losses  are  not  definitely  known  but 
the  following  were  admitted  by  the  German  ad- 
miralty: battleship  "Pommem,"  battle  cruiser 
"Lutsow,**  four  fast  cruisers  and  five  destroyers, 
and  about  2600  officers  and  men. 

JUNE— 1916 

4-M*  Russian  offensive  in  Volhjaiia  and  Buko- 
wina. 

6.  British  cruiser  "Hampshire"  destroyed  by 
torpedo  or  mine  near  the  (Jrkney  Islands.  Lord 
Kitchener,  British  field-marshal  and  secretary  of 
state  for  war,  his  staff,  and  other  prominent  men 
en  route  to  Russia  on  a  secret  mission  lose  t^ir 
lives.   Only  12  out  of  670  persons  on  board  survive. 

6.    The  Russians  recapture  fortress  of  Lutsk. 

!••  The  Russians  capture  Dubno  and  other  for- 
tresses, taking  36,(XX)  prisoners. 

15.  Russians  defeat  AiuArians  on  the  Stripa, 
taking  14,000  prisoners. 

17*  Czcmowitz  taken  by  the  Russians  who 
occupy  all  Bukowina. 

22^  Arabian  tribes  in  revolt  against  the  Turks 
capture  Mecca. 

23-24*  The  Germans,  northeast  of  Verdun, 
capture  Thiaumont  Redoubt  and  Fleury. 

27.  King  Ck)nstantine  of  Greece  decrees  complete 
demobilization  of  the  Greek  army. 

80*     Russians  capture  Kolomea,  in  Galicia. 

JULY— 1916 

1.  French  and  British  begin  powerful  offensive, 
known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Sonune,  which  continues 
until  November.  This  relieves  the  (krman  pressure 
on  Verdun  but  fails  to  break  the  German  lines. 

5.  The  French  storm  German  second-line  posi- 
tions on  the  Sonmie,  capturing  Hem  and  Estr^es. 


WORLD  WAR 


li»  The  Britith,  unac  eavalry  for  the  first  tfane 
emce  1914,  penetrate  German  second  liae  north  of 
tiie  Sonune  on  a  4-nule  front. 

17*  The  Russians  repiilse  the  Austrians  south- 
west of  Lutsk,  taking  13,000  prisonera. 

25*  Tlie  British  occupy  Pbsiftres  ci^ytufed  from 
the  Qennans  on  the  8otnme  front. 

28*  Capt.  Caiarlee  Fryntt  is  executed  by  the 
Germans  at  Bruges,  following  his  conviction  by 
court-martial  of  attempting  to  ram  a  German  sub- 
marine on  Bftarch  28,  1915. 

AUGUST— 1916 

t»  British  naval  forces  occupy  the  port  of 
Sadani,  German  East  Africa. 

S.  The  British  rout  the  Turks  at  Roman!,  near 
the  Sues  canal,  capturing  3000  prisoners. 

••  The  Italians  capture  Gorisia,  taking  10,000 
prisoners. 

16.  The  French  advance  around  Maurepas  on 
the  Somme  fh>nt. 

!••  The  British  advance  at  Thiepval  and  Hi^ 
Wood  on  the  Somme  front. 

British  cruisers  ''Nottingham"  and  'Talmouth*' 
sunk  by  German  submarines  in  the  North  sea. 

27.  Rumania  declares  war  on  Austria  and  strikes 
at  the  passes  of  the  Transylvania  Alps. 

Italy  declares  war  on  Germany. 

SI.    Turkey  and  Bulgaria  dedare  war  OQ  Bu- 


SEPTEMBER— 1916 

t.  Bulgarian  and  German  forces  enter  Rumania 
on  the  Dobrudja  frontier. 

••  The  Bulgarians  and  Germans  capture  Turtu- 
kai,  taking  20,000  Rumanian  prisoners. 

12.  Bulgarians  and  Ctermans  occupy  the  Gre^ 
port  of  Kavala. 

15.  The  British,  using  a  new  type  of  armored 
car,  capture  positions  on  the  Somme  front. 

21.  German  Zeppelins  raid  England. 

26*  Combles,  on  the  Somme  front,  captured  by 
the  Allies. 

29.  Rumanian  forces  severely  defeated  in  Tran- 
sylvania. 

OCTOBER— 1916 

7.  The  Rumanians  in  TraniBfylvania  withdraw  to 
the  Gamathian  frontier. 

8.  The  German  submarine  U-53  sinks,  off  Nan- 
tucket, Mass.,  four  British  and  two  neutral  steamers. 

16.  The  Italians  capture  Novavilla,  taking  6400 
prisoners. 

11.  The  Allies  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
Greek  fleet. 

22.  The  Rumanians  lose  their  important  Black 
Sea  port,  Constansa,  to  the  Germans. 

24.  The  French  under  Gen.  Mangin  recapture 
Fort  Douaumont,  Fleury,  Caillette  Wood,  Thiau- 
mont,  Damloup,  and  all  the  other  important  posi- 
tions lost  to  the  enemy  during  the  siege  of  Verdun, 
In  less  than  seven  hours  three  French  divisions  re- 
cover the  ground  which  the  flower  of  the  German 
armies  had  struggled  in  terrific  daily  battles  for 
seven  months  to  obtain,  at  a  loss  to  the  Germans 
estimated  at  250,000  to  500,000  men,  and  to  the 
French  of  nearly  an  equal  number.  In  this  final 
operation  which  marked  the  climax  of  the  coetlv 
German  failure,  the  French  took  6000  prisoners  with 
total  casualties  of  less  than  5000.  The  moral  effect 
was  a  humiliating  defeat  to  Germany  while  the 
French  rejoiced  that  their  battle-cry  "Passeront 
pas!*'  (They  shall  not  pass)  had  been  proved  true. 

NOVEMBER— 1916 

1.  The  Italians  advance  east  of  Gorizia,  captui^ 
ing  Bossvica  and  5000  prisoners. 

6.  British  liner  "Arabia"  sunk  without  warning 
in  the  Mediterranean. 


7.  The  Fresich  take  AUaincourt  and  Pressoire. 
12.    The  British  advance  on  the  Ancre,  taldng 

3500  prisoners. 

18.  Austro-Germans  in  Rumania  reach  the  Wal- 
|yi*l>iftTi  plain.  « 

2S.  Austro-German  forces  continue  the  invasioQ 
of  Rumania,  capturing  important  towns. 

28.  The  Rumanian  capital  is  removed  from 
Bucharest  to  Jassy. 

The  Grec^  provisional  government  under  Venise- 
los  declares  war  on  Germany  and  Bulgaria. 

DECEMBER— 1916 
1.    The  Allies  land  marines  in  Greece,  seidng 
Piraeus  and  Athens.     King  Constantine  agrees  to 
the  demands  of  the  Allies. 

8.  Bucharest  captured  by  the  Austro-Germans. 
18.    Lloyd  George,  made  British  prime  minister 

following  the  resignation  of  Asquith,   annoimoes 
new  war  cabinet. 

12.  Gen.  Nivelle  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  F^nch  armies. 

15.  The  French,  attacking  northeast  of  Verduq, 
penetrate  the  German  lines,  capturing,  important 
works,  11,000  prisoners,  and  115  cannon. 

18.  President  Wilson  asks  the  belligerent  na- 
tions to  state  their*  war  aims. 

28.  Germany^,  replying  to  President  Wilson's 
note,  ignores  his  request  for  definite  statement  of 
peace  terms  and  suggests  a  peace  conference. 

£vent8  of  1917 

JANUARY— 1917 

8.  Germans  capture  Fokchany,  taking  4000 
prisoners,  and  Gabresska  with  5400  prisoners,  prac- 
tically completing  the  conquest  of  Rumania. 

10.  The  alliea  governments  state  their  terms 
of  peace. 

i7.  Great  Britain  repeats  to  President  Wilson 
the  allied  demand  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  Eiut)pe  and  mentions  si)ecifically  the  return  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  and  of  Italia  Irredenta 
to  Italy. 

24*  German  troops  thrust  back  the  Russian 
lines  near  Riga. 

25.  The  Germans  capture  Rusoan  positions  on 
the  Galician  front. 

81.  Germany  proclaims  unrestricted  subinarine 
warfare,  declanng  her  intention  to  sink  without 
warning  all  merchant  ships  in  the  war  zone,  specify- 
ing that  one  American  vessel  a  week  will  be  per- 
mitted to  sail  on  a  prescribed  route  under  certain 
limited  conditions. 

FEBRUARY— 1917 

1.  Ten  vessels  are  sunk  with  the  loss  of  8  lives 
on  the  first  day  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare. 

S.  The  United  States  severs  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany.  Gount  von  Bemstorff  is  given  his 
passports. 

8.  Fourteen  ships,  including  the  passenger 
steamer  "Port  Adelaide,"  are  sunk  by  submarines 
in  the  war  sone. 

8.  Brazil.  Peru,  ChilCj  Uruguay,  Bolivia, 
Panama,  Cuba,  and  Argentma  refuse  to  recognise 
the  German  blockade. 

10.     Ambassador  Gerard  leaves  Germany. 

16.  British  troops  in  Mesopotamia  force  the 
Turks  back  on  the  Tigris. 

22.  Seven  Dutch  steamers  torpedoed  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine  while  sailing  supi>o8edly  under  a 
safe  conduct  from  Germany. 

24.  Kutr-el-Amara   captured   by   British. 

25.  The  British  attacking  German  positions  on 
the  Ancre  capture  Serre. 

28.  President  Wilson  asks  authority  to  arm 
merchant  ships. 
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28.  The  U.  8.  sovemment  pobUriies  a  cocnmimi- 
cation  iram  Zimmermami*  Gennan  foreigD  minister, 
to  the  German  minister  at  Mexico  City,  suggesting 
an  alliance  against  the  United  States  whereby 
Mexico  would  be  given  opportunity  to  reconquer 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arixona. 

MARCH— 1917 

I.  Submarine  warfare  during  February  resulted 
in  the  winVing  of  134  entente  vessels  and  54  neutral 
vessels,  total  tonnage.  465.770. 

II.  The  BritiBh  under  Gen.  Maude  capture 
Bagdad. 

12.  The  American  steamship  "Algonquin"  sunk 
by  a  German  submarine. 

IS.  Revolution  in  Russia  eompeto  abdication  of 
Cxar  Nicholas  U. 

17.  Allied  forces  in  France  advance  on  a  font 
of  45  miles.  The  British  capture  Bapaume,  and  the 
French  take  Roye  and  Lasagny. 

17-19.  Germans  in  France  retire  to  Hindenburg 
line,  evacuating  1300  square  miles  of  territory  on 
a  tront  of  100  miles,  from  Arras  to  Soissons. 

Zl*  The  American  steamer  "Healdton**  torpe- 
doed by  German  submarine,  with  loss  of  21  lives. 

22.  German  raider  **Moewe"  returns  from  a 
second  cruise  in  the  Atlantic  during  which  27  veaseb 
are  said  to  have  been  sunk. 

24.  The  British  announce  retaking  of  54  towns 
and  600  square  miles  of  territory  in  districts  evao- 
uated  by  the  Germans  in  their  strategic  retreat  to 
the  Cambrai-St.Quentin-Laon  line. 

26*  The  '*St.  Louis,"  first  American  armed  ship 
defying  German  submarine  blockade,  arrives  in  a 
British  port. 

St.  The  British  in  Palestine  defeat  the  Turks 
near  Gaxa. 

APRIL— 1917 

1*  The  armed  American  steamer  "Astec"  is 
torpedoed  without  warning  by^  a  German  submarine 
oCF  Brest,  with  the  loss  of  11  lives. 

S.  The  Germans  repulse  the  Russians  in  Vol- 
hyuia. 

C  The  United  States  declares  a  state  of  war 
odsts  with  Germany. 

9.  Canadian  troops  capture  Vimy  Ridge.  Other 
British  attacks  near  Arras  make  important  gains. 

U.  The  British  advancing  between  the  ^trpe 
and  the  Loos,  capture  Vimy.  Givenchy,  and  other 
positions  about  Lens. 

14.  War  credit  of  $7,000,000,000  voted  by  Con- 
gress; loans  of  $3,000,000,000  to  the  Allies  au- 
thorised. 

18.  After  a  three  davs'  battle  between  Soissons 
and  Rheims,  the  French  announce  the  capture  of 
17,000  prisoners. 

25.  Strong  British  attacks  near  Vimy,  supported 
by  tanks,  gain  at  all  points  on  8-mile  fh>nt. 

British  airplanes  destroy  39  German  tn^i^iTf 
with  a  loss  of  two. 

Si.    The  Russians  in  Armenia  evacuate  Mush. 

BIAY— 1917 

4.  American  naval  squadron  begins  operations 
in  European  waters. 

The  French  capture  Craonne.  near  Rheims. 

13*  The  British  and  French  announce  captures, 
in  operations  since  April  9,  of  a  total  of  49.579  men. 
444  field  guns,  and  943  machine  guns. 

14.  The  Italians  begin  an  offensive  from  Tol- 
roino  to  the  sea,  advancing  their  lines  east  of 
Gorixia  and  on  the  Carso. 

15.  Gen.  P^tain  succeeds  Gen.  Nivelle  aa  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  armies,  with  Gen. 
Foch  as  chief  of  stafif. 

!$•    The  British  capture  Bullecourt. 
18.     Selective  Service  act  passed  by  Congress. 
24.     The   Italians   capture   important   positions 
near  Jnmiano,  taking  10,000  prisoners. 


regain  positioafl 


St.  The  armed  Amerioan  steamer  "Silver  Sli^*' 
desteoys  an  enemy  submarine  in  the  Mediterranean. 

JUNE— 1917 

4.  Austrian    oounter^ttacks 
lost  to  Italians  near  Jamiano. 

Gen.  Brusilov  succeeds  Gen.  Alezestff  aa  com- 
mandcT-in-ehief  of  the  Rnwrian  armies. 

5.  Registration  in  United  States  oi  0,587.008 
men  of  dnf  t  age. 

7.  The  British,  storming  the  German  lines  on  a 
9-mile  front,  capture  the  whole  Messines-Wjrtsdiaete 
ridge,  taking  6400  prisoners.  Nineteen  mines,  bur- 
rowed for  a  year  beneath  the  ridge,  and  filled  with 
hundreds  of  tons  of  explosives,  were  exploded  at 
the  moment  of  attack,  the  shock  being  peteeptible 
in  London. 

1$.    Gen.  Pershing  and  his  staff  arrive  in  F^rance. 

25.  The  French  win  an  important  position  on 
the  Chemin  dee  Dames. 

96«  The  first  American  troops  are  landed  in 
France. 

JULY— 1917 

1*  Rusrian  amiy,  led  in  person  hy  KerendEy, 
begins  offensive  in  Galida,  capturing  10.000  prison- 
ers but  ending  later  in  a  disastrous  retreat  (Juhr 
l^Aug.  3). 

S.  German  attacks  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
are  repulsed. 

American  expeditionary  force  reported  to  have 
safely  arrived  in  a  French  port  after  defeating  two 
submarine  attacks  en  route. 

7.  Twenty-two  German  airplanes  bombard  Lon- 
don and  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  lolling  59  people. 

IC  By  sudden  attack  the  Germans  capture 
British  positions  east  of  the  Yser.  north  of  Nieuport. 

2$.    Kerensky  becomes  premier  of  Russia. 

The  Austro-Germans  in  Galida  advance  against 
the  Russians  on  a  26-mile  iionU  capturing  important 
positions. 

2S.  The  Russians  in  Galida  retreat  on  a  155- 
mile  front  from  the  Sereth  to  the  Carpathians. 

31*  The  French  and  British  in  attacks  near  Dix- 
mude  capture  many  villages,  induding  Verioren- 
hoek,  St.  Julien,  and  Bixschoote. 

AUGUST— 1917 

t*  The  Kerensky  government  in  Russia  renews 
its  pledge  to  the  Allies  to  continue  the  war. 

S.  The  Austro-Germans  capture  Csemowits 
which  changes  hands  for  the  tenth  time  during  tiie 
war. 

8.  German  troops  under  Mackensen  reach  the 
Susitsa  river;  Russo-Rumanian  forces  retire  in  the 
Okna  valley. 

14.  China  declares  war  on  Germany  and  Austria. 

15.  The  Canadians,  advandng  near  Loos,  cap- 
ture Hill  70,  dominating  Lens.  The  Germans  bum 
St.  Quentin  cathedral. 

19^32.  The  Italians  resume  the  offensive  on  a 
37-mile  front,  capture  Selo,  and  take  13,000  prisoners. 

2%.  The  French  capture  important  positions 
north  of  Verdun,  including  Dead  Man's  Hill. 

St.  The  Austro-Germans  in  Rumania  occupy 
important  positions  abandoned  by  mutinous  Rus- 
sian troops. 

SEPTEMBER— 1917 

1.  The  Italians  on  the  Isonio  report  the  capture 
of  14  fortified  mountains  and    27.000  prisoners. 

S.  The  Germans  occupy  Riga,  evacuated  by  the 
Russians. 

8.  United  States  department  of  state  publishes 
text  of  messages  of  Count  Luxburg,  German  charg6 
d'affaires  at  Buenos  Ayres,  to  the  German  fordgn 
office  in  Berlin.  These  were  sent  by  the  Swedish 
legation  in  Argentina  to  the  Swedish  foreign  office 
in  Stockholm  as  their  own  official  messages.  They 
contained  the  recommendation  of  Count  Luxburg 
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that  ArieeBtiiie  mercbazii  ships  should  either  be 
Allowed  to  pass  the  blookade  or  else  be  "sunk  witb- 
cmtatraoe*^    (jBpurloa  wtmiiJU), 

14.    Hie  Italians  capture  Monte  San  Gabriele. 

Russia  prodaimed  a  republic,  with  Kerensky 
premier. 

21.  The  Germans  on  the  Dvina  capture  Jaoob- 
atadt,  and  repulse  the  Russians  on  a  25-miIe  £ront. 

at.  The  Britkh,  attacking  the  German  lines 
near  Ypres,  capture  Zonnebeke. 

tSm  The  Briti^  in  Mesopotamia  take  Ramadie, 
capturing  the  Turki^  army  under  Ahmed   Bey. 

20.  The  Italians  take  important  heights  on  tqe 
edge  of  the  Bainwiiia  plateau. 

OCTOBER— 1917 

1*    German  airplanes  raid  London. 

9.  Franco-British  attack  near  Ypres  results  in 
capture  of  Poelcappelle. 

tZm    German  navy  lands  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga. 

!?•  The  Russian  fleet,  defeated  in  the  Gulf  of 
Riga,  is  trapped  in  Moon  Sound. 

18*  The  Germans,  attacking  by  land  and  sea, 
capture  Moon  Island.  The  Russians  begin  evacua- 
tion of  RevaL 

2S«  The  French,  near  Soissons,  take  Malmaison 
fort  and  8000  prisoners. 

24.  Austro-Germans  inflict  disastrous  defeat 
upon  the  Italians  at  Caporetto,  compelling  their 
withdrawal  on  a  wide  front  with  heavy  losses. 

25.  The  French  drive  the  Germans  across  the 
Oiae-Aiane  canal,  taking  12,000  prisoners  and  120 


M«  The  Austro-Germans  reach  the  Italian  fron- 
tier, increasing  theur  captures  to  60,000  prisoners 
and  300  guns. 

Brasil  declares  war  on  Germany. 

tS.  The  Austro-Germans  capture  Gorizia.  The 
Italian  losses  resulting  from  the  Austro-German 
breach  at  Caporetto  exceed  100,000  prisoners  and 
700  guns. 

31*  The  Austro-Germans  reach  the  line  of  the 
Tagliamento,  capturing  60,000  prisoners  and  several 
hundred  guns  from  the  Italian  rearguard. 

NOVEaiBER— 1917 

S.  German  said  on  a  front-line  salient  in  France 
occupied  by  American  troops  repulsed  with  loss  of 
Private  Thomas  F.  Enright,  of  Pittsburgh.  Corporal 
James  B.  Gresham,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Private 
Herle  D.  Hay,  of  Glidden,  Iowa,  the  first  Americans 
killed  in  action. 

6*  The  Italians  abandon  their  lines  on  the 
Tai^mento  and  begin  to  retreat  on  a  93-mile  front. 

7.  Overthrow  of  Kerensky  and  provisional 
government  of  Rus^  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

The  Austro-Germans,  outflanking  the  Italian 
rearguard  on  the  Tagliamento,  capture  17,000 
prisoners. 

8.  Gen.  Dias  appointed  commander-in^hief  of 
the  Italian  forces,  succeeding  Cadoma. 

9.  The  Austro-Germans  take  Asiago  and  reach 
the  line  of  the  Piave  which  the  Italians  successfully 
defend. 

IC    demenceau  made  premier  of  France. 

2^28.  Battle  of  Cambrai  Successful  surprise 
attacks  delivered  by  British  under  Qen.  Byng.  be- 
tween St.  Quentin  and  the  Scarpe,  penetrate  Ger- 
man positions  west  of  Cambrai  to  a  depth  of  five 
miles  on  a  10-mile  front,  tanks  being  employed  to 
break  down  wire  entanglements.  Over  8000  pris- 
oners and  many  guns  were  captured. 

ZZm  The  Bolsheviki  government  in  Russia  an- 
nounces demobilisation  of  a  part  of  the  armies. 

2S.  The  Italians  repulse  powerful  Austro-Ger^ 
man  attacks  from  the  Asiago  plateau  to  the  Brenta. 
^  27*  Russian  Bolshevik  envoys  enter  German 
liaes  and  acrange  negotiations  for  an  armistice. 


M.  German  attacks  south  <^  Cambrai  penetrate 
British  line  to  a  depth  of  two  miles  on  a  7-milo 
front,  taking  4000  prisoners. 

DECEMBER— 1917 

1*  First  meeting  of  the  Allies'  supreme  wav 
coimdl  at  Versailles. 

Z*  Surprise  coimter-attack  by  Germans  near 
Cambrai  forces  British  to  give  up  a  fourth  of  the 
ground  gained  by  Gen.  Byng's  advance  of  Nov. 
20-22.    Berlin  claims  the  capture  of  6000  British.  ' 

S.  Bolshevik  emissaries  begin  negotiations  for 
an  armistice  with  the  Germans  at  Brest-Litovsk. 

5.  The  British  evacuate  Bourlon  Wood  and  other 
positions  west  of  Cambrai. 

C    Explosion  of  munitions  vessel  wrecks  Halifax. 

The  Austro-Germans  take  Monte  Sisemol  on  the 
Asiago  plateau,  capturing  4000  prisoners. 

7.  The  United  States  declares  a  state  of  war 
exists  with  Austria-Hungary. 

!••  British  forces  imder  Qeiu  Allenby  occupy 
Jerusalem. 

11.  Powerful  Austrian  attacks  against  the  Ital- 
ians between  the  Brenta  and  the  Piave  are  repulsed. 

14.  Allied  naval  council  formed. 

tS*  Atistro-German  forces  on  the  Asiago  plateau 
storm  Col  del  Rosso  and  Monte  Valbella,  cutting  off 
6000  Italians  from  the  main  army. 

Events  of  1018 

JANUARY— 1918 

Z,  Germany  demands  of  Russia  Poland,  Cour- 
land,  Esthonia,  and  Lithuania. 

8*  President  Wilson  states  to  the  Senate  fourteen 
points  or  conditions  in  his  view  necessaiy  for  the 
establishment  of  peace. 

18.  Lloyd  George  declares  to  trades  union  con* 
ference:  "We  must  either  go  on  or  go  under." 

20.  British,  in  naval  action  at  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles,  nnk  the  Turkish  cruiser  *'Midulla/* 
formerly  the  German  "Breslau,"  and  disable  the 
"Sultan  Yawuz  Selim,"  formerly  the  German 
"Goeben." 

!S8-/89.  Italian  forces'capture  Col  del  Rosso  and 
Monte  ValbeUa. 

FEBRUARY— 1918 

$•  Mackensen  in  ultimatum  to  Ruunania  de- 
mands that  peace  negotiations  begin  in  four  days* 

9.  Central  Powers  and  Ukraine  sign  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

11.    Bolsheviki  declare  end  of  the  war. 

15.  Germany  renews  war  on  Russia. 
18.    The  Bolsheviki  capture  Kiev. 

tl.  Germans  advance  m  Russia,  capturing  Minsk 
and  Rovno,  with  enormous  food  and  war  supplies. 

2S.  The  United  States  embassy  leaves  Petrograd 
for  Vologda. 

MARCH— 1918 

S.  By  treaty  of  peace  with  the  four  Central  Pow- 
ers, signed  at  Brest-Litovsk,  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment pledges  to  evacuate  Ukraine,  Esthonia, 
Livonia,  Finland,  EMvan,  Kars,  Batum,  and  the 
Aland  islands,  also  to  pay  a  large  indemnity. 

9.  Russian  capital  removed  from  Petrograd  to 
Moscow. 

13*    German  troops  occupy  Odessa. 

18.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  take 
over  Dutch  shipping  in  British  and  American  ports. 

Zt*  Germans  begin  tremendous  offensive  on  a 
50-mile  front  from  Arras  to  La  Fdre. 

2S.  The  Germans  break  the  British  front  in  the 
Cambrai-St.  Quentin-La  Fftre  sector,  practically 
destrojring  Gen.  Cough's  army  and  taking  P6ronne 
and  Ham.  Berlin  claims  capture  of  25,000  prison* 
ers  and  400  field  guns.  Paris  bombarded  by  long- 
range  guns  placed  at  a  distance  of  7^  miles. 
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94*  The  Gennans  continue  to  force  back  the 
British  on  the  Somme  front,  capturing  Bapaume, 
Nesle,  Quiscard,  and  Chauny. 

25.  The  GermanB  capture  Barleuz  and  Etalon. 
The  French  take  over  a  portion  of  British  front 
south  of  St.  Quentin  and  around  Noyon.  Allies 
lose  45.000  men  and   600  guns. 

97.  Lloyd  George.appeals  to  America  for  reen- 
forcements. 

28*  Gen.  Pershing  places  all  American  forces  in 
France  at  the  disposal  of  Gen.  Foch. 

29.  Gen.  Foch  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  all 
allied  forces. 

The  German  long-range  gun  kills  75  worshi];^>er8 
at  Good  Friday  service  in  a  church  in  Paris. 
APRIL— 1018 

1*  The  Allies  hold  against  all  German  attacks  on 
the  western  front,  inflicting  enormous  losses.  The 
French  estimate  German  casualties  during  11-day 
offensive  at  about  300,000. 

5.  The  Germans  claim  captiire  since  March  21 
of  00,000  prisoners  and  1300  guns. 

6.  President  Wilson  states  that  Germanjr's  chal- 
lenge will  be  met  with  "force  to  the  utmost." 

10.  British  and  Portuguese  forced  back  six  mUes 
near  Armenti^res  and  La  Bass^e  canal. 

It*  Field-Marshal  Haig  issues  his  famous  back- 
to-the-waU  order:  "All  positions  must  be  held  to  the 
last  man."  The  Germans  capture  Armentidres. 
German  airplanes  bombard  London  and  Paris. 

U.  The  British  line  holds  against  massed 
Gennan  attacks  from  Armenti^res  to  Hazebrouck. 

!••    Bolo  Pasha  executed  in  France  for  treason. 

18.  German  attacks  west  of  La  BaS86e  and 
Qivenchy  fail  to  break  the  British  line. 

20.    Americans  repulse  German  raid  at  Seicheprey . 

ZZ»  British  naval  raid  blocks  entrance  to  Zee- 
brugge,  preventing  exit  of  submarines. 

24.  German  forces,  attacking  whole  front  south 
of  the  Somme,  are  held  to  slight  local  gains. 

ZS.  The  Germans  force  back  the  French  and 
British  in  the  Lys  salient. 

M.  The  First  Division  of  the  American  army 
goes  into  line  on  the  Picardy  front. 

28*    The  Germans  capture  Kemmel  Hill. 

MAY— 1018 

1.  Gavrio  Prinzip,  Servian  aiwmwn  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  archdiike  Franz  Ferdinand^  dies 
in  an  Austrian  fortress. 

C  Rumania  signs  treaty  of  peace  mih  Central 
Powers. 

14.  Italian  naval  forces  enter  the  harbov  of 
Pola  and  sink  an  Austrian  battleship.         ^^^v 

19*  Major  Raoul  Lufbery,  American  aviator, 
shot  down  near  Toul. 

Australian  troops  capture  VHle-sur-Ancre. 

2S-Jime  14.  German  submarines  sink  19  ships 
off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 

27*  The  Germans  capture  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
ridge,  regarded  as  impregnable,  and  sweep  forward 
toward  Paris  on  a  40-mile  front. 

28.  The  great  German  "victory  drive"  reaches 
the  Aisne.  The  American  First  Division  wins  the 
battle  of  Cantignv,  capturing  the  town  in  a  brilliant 
attack,  the  first  Amencan  offensive. 

29.  The  Germans  take  Soissons,  wiUi  25,000 
prisoners.    Allied  retreat  continues. 

30.  German  counter-attacks  on  Oantigny  re- 
pulsed by  the  Americans.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth  regi- 
ments. United  States  Marines,  ordered  to  the  Mame 
battle  front  where  the  Germans  are  nearest  Paris. 

JUNE— 1018 
1.  The  great  German  drive,  rolling  forward  6  or 
7  miles  a  da^,  reaches  the  heights  of  the  Mame  near 
C^iateau  Thierry,  only  60  miles  from  Paris.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  battle  front,  the  American  Bfarines  go 
into  the  Itne  at  Chateau  Thieny. 


2.  In  the  fierce  battle  of  CSutteau  Tfaieoy  tho 
American  Marines  block  the  German  drive  at  the 
point  of  its  nearest  approach  to  Paris,  hurling  back 
the  enemy's  veteran  battalions.  This  victorioua 
stand  electrifies  France. 

S.  At  Jaulgonne,  German  shock  troops  foroQ 
the  passage  of  the  Mame  but  are  driven  back 
across    the    river  by    American    coimter-attacks. 

€-7«  American  Marines,  attacking  strong  posi- 
tions in  Belleau  Wood,  near  Chateau  Thierry,  drive 
the  Germans  back  more  than  2  miles,  capturing 
Bouresches  and  entering  Torcy. 

9.  The  Germans,  compelled  finally  to  notice  the 
Americans,  in  a  report  referring  to  the  attack  of 
June  6-7  on  Belleau  Wood,  say:  "Americans  who 
attempted  to  attack  northwest  of  (^lateau  Thierry 
were  oriven  back  beyond  their  positions  of  depar- 
ture with  heavy  losses.'*     ^ 

The  Germans  begin  a  new  drive  between  Mont- 
didier  and  Noyon. 

19-11.  American  Marines  attack,'  with  bavonet 
and  rifle,  machine  gun  positions  considered  im- 
pregnable bv  the  enemy  and  complete  the  capture 
of  Belleau  Wood,  south  of  the  Ourcq,  putting  out  of 
action  three  crack  German  divisions  and  seriously 
damaging  their  morale.  While  in  itself  a  minor 
engagement  of  the  great  war,  this  victory  proved 
the  fighting  quality  of  the  Americans  and  infused  a 
new  spirit  of  confidence  into  the  Allies. 

II*  Allied  counter-attacks  regain  much  ground 
between  Montdidier  and  Noyon.  The  Gemians 
claim  capture  of  75,000  prisoners  since  May  27. 

IS*  The  German  high  oonmiand,  regardless  of 
losses,  hurls  specially  selected  divisions  of  shock 
troops  against  the  Marines  in  Belleau  Wood  "in 
order  to  prevent  at  all  costs  the  Americans  b^ng 
able  to  achieve  success."  Though  depleted  in  num- 
bers, the  Marines  not  only  withstand  all  attacks 
but  continue  to  advance. 

IS.  The  Austrians  laimch  a  powerful  offensive 
against  the  Italians  on  a  OO-nule  front  but  are 
everywhere  held  to  unimportant  gains. 

19*  The  Germans,  attacldng  Biieims  from  three 
sides  with  40,000  men,  are  severely  repulsed. 

2S*  The  Italians  drive  the  Austrian  armies  across 
the  Piave  in  full  retreat  from  the  Montello  plateau 
to  the  Adriatic  sea,  inflicting  losses  estimated  at 
180,000  and  ending  Gemi^an  hopes  of  Austrian 
assistance  on  the  Franco-Belgian  front. 

24.  The  American  Marines  bee^  final  series  of 
attacks  to  clear  the  Germans  from  ];>osition8  about 
Belleau  Wood. 

28.  British  surprise  attack  gains  important 
positions  between  Pont  Toumant  and  La  Beoque. 

S9*^  In  honor  of  the  bravery  and  sacrifice  of  the 
American  Marines  in  captiuing  Bouresches  and 
Belleau  Wood,  the  French  order  the  forest  officially 
renamed  Bois  de  la  Brioade  de  Marine,  or  Marine 
Brigade  Wood. 

English  and  Japanese  troops  land  at  Vladivostok* 

JULY— 1018 

1*    The  American  Second  Division  captures  Vaux. 

4.  Australian  and  American  troops  recapture 
Hamel  and  Vaire  Wood,  strengthening  the  allied 
positions  near  Amiens. 

12.  Former  csar  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia  reported 
slain  by  Bolsheviki. 

14*  Lieut.  Quentin  Roosevelt,  son  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  is  killed  in  aerial  flight  on  the  French 
front. 

IS*  The  fifth  great  German  drive  of  the  year 
begins  on  a  50-miie  front  from  Vaux  to  the  Cbank* 
pagne.  In  this  final  offensive  the  Overmans  force  the 
passage  of  the  Mame  but  are  soon  outfous^t  by  the 
French,  Americans,  and  ItiUians  and  held  to  narrow 
gains  purchased  at  staggering  cost  while  Foch  makes 
ready  for  his  oounter-etroke. 

At  Dormaas  the  Americans,  after  withdrawinc 
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four  nfies,  in  a  farious  counter-attack  drive  the 
OermanB  back  to  the  Biame,  inflicting  severe  lossee. 

18*  Q«i.  Foch  begins  the  long  series  of  increas- 
ing^ effective  attacks  which  finally  crush  Teutonic 
resistance  on  all  fronts  in  the  greatest  ofiFensive 
campaign  in  military  history. 

IS'ZZ,  In  the  victorious  allied  thrust  towards 
Soiasons,  made  on  a  front  of  25  miles  in  the  Mame 
salient,  the  American  First  and^  Second  Divisions 
are  given  the  place  of  honor  with  picked  French 
divisions.  Witkout  artillery  preparation  the  in- 
fantiy  attacked  at  dawn  everywhere  forcing  back 
the  Germans  from  3  to  6  miles  during  the  first  day. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  continuous  advance, 
the  First  Division  gained  the  heights  above  Soissons, 
while  the  Second  had  taken  Vieny.  The  two 
divisions  captured  7000  prisoners  and  100  fidd  guns, 
n^eatly  shattering  the  morale  of  the  opposing 
German  troops. 

19.    British  troops  capture  Meteren.  ^ 

80*  The  American  troops,  attacking  on  the 
Aisne-Mame  front,  have  captured  17,000  prisoners 
and  560  guns.  The  defeated  Germans  withdraw 
completely  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Mame. 

t^Z9m  British  and  French  troops  attacking  on 
the  Ardre,  southwest  of  Rheims,  advance  4  miles. 

24*  Gennan  losses  since  the  beginning  of  Gen. 
Foch*s  counter-attack  estimated  at  180,000. 

24-27*  The  Forty-second  American  division 
fights  its  way  through  the  For6t-de-F^  to  the 
Ourcq. 

28.  F^re-en-Tardenois  captured  by  French  and 
Americans. 

29*    The  First  Australian  division  takes  Merzis. 

AUGUST— 1918 

2.    Soissons  retaken  by  the  French. 

S.  The  Allies  advance  on  a  30-mile  front  to  the 
Aisne  and  the  Veele,  regain  50  villages,  and  complete 
the  capture  of  the  Mame  salient. 

4.    American  troops  capture  Fismes. 

&•    Foch  made  marshal  of  France. 

7.    American  troops  cross  the  Veele. 

8-12.  The  British  win  the  important  battle  of 
Amiens.  Sixteen  Canadian,  Australian,  and  other 
British  divisions,  assisted  by  tanks  and  motor 
machine  guns,  heavily  defeat  twenty  German  divi- 
sions, forcing  them  back  12  miles,  freeing  the  Paris- 
Amiens  railway,  and  taking  about  22,000  prisoners 
and  over  400  guns.  This  victory  added  to  the 
French-American  success  in  tiie  Mame  salient 
greatly  stimulates  the  confidence  of  the  Allies. 

8*  The  French,  under  Gen.  Debeney^  attacking 
in  cooperation  with  the  British  in  the  Amiens  sector 
capture  Pierrepont,  Pleesier,  and  Fresnoy. 

!••  The  French  take  Montdidier  and  advance  to 
Oiaulnes.  Americans  capture  Chipilly  and  Fismette. 

13.  Estimates  place  the  captures  made  by  the 
allied  armies  in  France  since  July  18  at  70,000 
prisoners,  1000  guns,  and  10,000  machine  guns. 

!&•  The  Canadians  capture  Damery  and  Parvil- 
lers,  near  Hoye. 

17.    American  Fifth  Division  captures  Frapelle. 

18«    The  French  reach  Lassigny. 

28.  Gen.  Foch  begins  successful  attack  on  a 
15-mile  front  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise:  8000 
prisoners  captured. 

Csecho-Slovak  forces  in  western  Siberia  capture 
Shadrinsk. 

21-Sl.  The  British  under  Gen.  Bjmg  win  the 
hard-fought  battle  of  Bapaume,  overwh^ming  the 
Germans  on  a  d3-mile  front  from  lihons  to  Mercatel. 
In  this  decisive  action  23  British  divisions,  assisted 
by  tanks,  drove  35  picked  German  divisions  entirely 
across  the  old  Somme  battie  field,  inflicting  terrible 
losses,  taking  Bapaume  and  many  other  important 
positioDS,  and  capturing  34,000  prisoners  and  270 
neid  guns. 

22.    The  British  under  Byng  recapture  Albert. 


25.  The  British  advance  10  miles  on  a  30-mile 
front,  capture  La  Boiaselle,  Sapignies,  and  St.  Leger, 
and  take  17,000  prisoners. 

25.  Canadian  troops  attack  on  the  Scarpe  and 
recapture  the  stronghold  of  Monchy-le-Preuz. 

27.  French  troops  capture  Roye. 

28.  The  French  take  Chaulnee  and  Nesle  and  40 
villages,  reaching  the  Canal  du  Nord. 

80.  Gen.  Pershing's  army  takes  over  the  allied 
line  from  Port  sur  Seille,  east  of  the  Moselle,  west 
through  St.  Mihiel  to  Verdun. 

SI*     The  British  capture  Kemmel  Hill. 

The  French  cross  the  Canal  du  Nord. 

The  Australians  storm  Mt.  St.  Quentin. 

SEPTEMBER— 1918 

1.  American  forces  advance  beyond  Juvigny. 
P^ronne  captured  by  the  Australians.  ThCc^ritish 
during  August  take  57,318  prisoners,  659  guns,  and 
about  6000  machine  guns. 

2.  The  Canadians  capture  the  powerful  Dro- 
court-Qu^ant  line  of  defenses,  taking  8000  prisoners. 

RepubUc  of  Czecho-Slovakia  formally  recognized 
by  the  United  States. 

5.  The  battie  of  the  Scarpe  ends  with  ^e  Ger- 
mans in  a  wide  retreat  to  the  Hindenburg  line. 
Attacking  with  10  divisions,  the  British  oveithrow 
13  German  divisions  and  take  16,000  prisoners. 

6.  The  Allies  advance  on  a  90-mile  front. 

8.  The  French  occupy  Ham  and  Chauny.  Tho 
Gfermans  withdraw  from  the  Lys  salient. 

8.    American  troops  capture  Glennee. 

18.  The  French  forces  close  on  the  Hindenburg 
line  near  St.  Quentin,  La  F^re,  and  St.  Gobain. 

12.  Gen.  Pershing,  having  concentrated  600,000 
American  troops  on  a  40-mile  front,  from  Les 
Eparges  to  the  Moselle,  attacks  and  captures  the 
suppOTcdly  impregnable  St.  Mihiel  salient,  taking 
16,000  prisoners,  443  guns,  and  immense  war  stores. 
The  success  of  this  firat  independent  ofifensive  con- 
ducted by  American  troops  greatly  heartened  the 
Allies  and  convinced  the  Germans  at  last  that  they 
had  a  formidable  new  army  to  fight. 

New  Zeahmd  troops  wm  the  battie  of  Havrin- 
court,  opening  the  way  for  operations  against  the 
Hindenburg  Ime. 

18.    The  British  cross  the  St.  Quentin  canal. 

18.  The  British  win  ^e  desperate  battie  of 
Ep^hy,  breaking  throufi^  elaborate  defense  systems 
on  a  17-mile  front  from  Holnon  to  Gouseauoourt, 
further  clearing  the  way  for  attacks  on  the  Hinden- 
burg line. 

Franco-Servian  forces  advance  10  miles  on  a  20- 
mile  front  against  the  Bulgarians. 

18-22.  Gen.  AUenbv,  commanding  British  forces 
in  Pfdestine,  routs  t^e  Turks  at  the  battie  of 
Samaria,  eventucdly  capturing  75,000  prisoners  and 
vast  war  supplies,  thereby  destroying  the  military 
power  of  Turkey. 

28.  The  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia  retreat  on  a 
130-mile  front  as  a  result  of  cruriiing  defeat  in  the 
battie  of  Cema-Vardar. 

28*  The  American  forces  under  Gen.  Pershing 
begin  the  great  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  with  the 
specific  object  of  breaking  through  the  Hindenburg 
Ime  and  the  Argonne  forest  defenses  in  order  to  cut 
the  vitally  important  railroad  communications  of 
the  German  armies  through  M^si^res  and  Sedan. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  woidd  not  onlv  endanger 
the  entire  German  plui  of  retreat  but  mi^t  actually 
compel  the  siirrender  of  the  German  armies.'  On  the 
first  day  the  Americans  drove  through  the  barbed- 
wire  entanglements  and  mastered  all  the  first  line 
defenses. 

27-28.  Americans  on  the  Meuse-Argonne  front 
penetrate  heavily  fortified  German  lines  to  a  depth 
of  from  3  to  7  miles,  capturing  10,000  prisoners. 

27.  British  begm  attacks  between  Cambrai  and 
St.  Quentin  which  result  in  the  ropture  of  the 
Hindenburg  defense  qrstem. 
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28*  Gea.  Haig's  forces  out  the  Gambnd-Douai 
road.  The  French  capture  Fort  Mahnaison. 
Canadian  troc^^s  take  Raillencourt  and  Sailly. 

29-Oct.  1.  The  27th  and  30th  American  divi- 
sions given  place  of  honor  with  the  AustraUan  corps 
under  British  command  in  powerful  attacks  which 
break  through  the  Hindenburg  line  along  the  St. 
Quen tin  canal  near  Qouy  and  Le  Catelet. 

99,  An  English  division  breaks  through  the 
Hindenburg  line  near  BellengUse  tunnel. 

French  pierce  Hindenburg  line  between  St.  Quen- 
tin  and  La  F&re. 

30*  Bulgaria  ceases  hostilities  under  armistice 
terms  equivalent  to  surrender. 

The  Belgians  capture  Roulers  and  take  300  guns. 

OCTOBER— 1918 

1*    Gen.  Allenby  captures  Damascus. 

2*    The  French  enter  St.  Quentin. 

S.    The  British  enter  Lens  and  Armentii&res. 

King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  abdicates. 

4.  The  Americans  renew  attacks  on  entire 
Meuse-Argonne  front*  meeting  with  desperate  resis- 
tance along  the  Aire. 

C  The  Germans  retreat  in  Champagne.  Ameri- 
can Second  Division  captures  St.  Etienne. 

The  German  chancellor  asks  President  Wilson  for 
an  armistice. 

7*  British,  French,  and  Americans,  attacking 
between  St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai,  advance  on 
entire  front,  taking  Beaugard  and  Fremont.  BEinden- 
burg  line  penetrated  south  of  CambraL 

American  First  Corps  captures  Chatel-Ch6h6ry. 

French  and  American  forces  take  Consenvoye  and 
Haumont  Woods. 

8.  Allies  under  British  conmiand  crush  the 
Cambrai-St.  Quentin  front,  forcing  the  Germans  to 
the  rear  of  the  Hindenburg  line. 

9.  The  British  take  Cambrai. 

The  Americans  take  F16ville  and  reach  Brieulles. 

!••    Americans  capture  Argonne  Forest. 

The  British  advance  12  imles  beyond  Cambrai, 
completely  smashing  the  famous  Hindenburg  line 
and  capturing  Le  Cateau. 

The  French  advance  east  of  St.  Quentin. 

American  troops  ci4;>ture  Busigny. 

Vtm  Americans  on  the  Meuse  front  gain  5  miles  on 
a  40-mile  front,  defeating  7  German  divisions  and 
capturing  10,000  prisoners. 

IS.    The  French  capture  Laon  and  La  F^re. 

The  77th  American  division  takes  Grandpr6. 

14.    American  troops  break  the  Kriemhilde  line. 

18.  Allied  forces,  including  American  troops, 
repulse  Bolshevik  attacks  on  the  Dvina. 

17.  Allied  armies  capture  Ostend,  Bruges*  Lille, 
and  occupjr  Douai. 

18*  Allied  forces  take  Zeebrugge,  Thielt,  Tour- 
coing,  and  Roubaiz. 

The  Americans  capture  Bantheville. 

19.  German  armies  in  full  retreat  from  the 
North  sea  to  the  Sambre. 

American  Second  Army  Corps,  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks'  attacks  against  Hindenburg  defense  system, 
completes  an  advance  of  13  mues,  taking  6000 
prisoners. 

S4.  British  armies  defeat  Germans  on  a  25-mile 
front  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Scheldt,  taking 
7000  prisoners  and  100  field  guns. 

AUied  armies  imder  Gen.  Ihaa  begin  a  tremendous 
offensiver  against  entire  Austrian  line  in  Italy. 

26.  The  Germans  flood  river  valleys  in  the 
Argonne  region  in  vain  attempts  to  stop  the  Ameri- 
can advance. 

The  French  cross  the  Serre. 

26.  Ludendorfif,  failing  to  extricate  the  German 
armies  from  the  ever  tightening  grip  of  Foch's 
forces,  is  compelled  to  resign  the  chief  command. 

28.  Italian  armies  tmder  Gen.  Diaz  drive  Aus- 
trians  back  5  miles  on  a  45-mile  front. 


29.  American  artilleiy  bombaxds  German  Bapsij 
railways  at  Conflans. 

39.  The  Italians  advance  12  miles  beyond  the 
Piave  on  a  50-mile  front. 

Austria  asks  Italy  for  an  armistice. 

Belgian  official  statement  announces  d^ture  in 
Flanders,  Oct.  14-27,  of  18,000  prisoners,  330 
officers,  500  field  cannon,  and  1200  machine  guns. 

31.  Turkey  virtually  surrenders  to  the  Allies 
under  the  terms  of  an  armistice. 

NOVEMBER— 1918 

1.  The  Americans  begin  final  advance  on  the 
Meuse-Argonne  front,  the  Third  Corps  taking 
Aincreville,  Doulcon,  and  Andevanne,  and  the 
Fifth  Corps  reaching  Bayonville.  (^ 

2.  Gen.  Diaz,  commanding  54  Italian  and  4 
allied  divisions,  routs  the  Austrian  armies  on  a  125- 
mile  front. 

American  armies  north  of  Verdim  advance  2H 
miles  on  a  14-mile  front,  capturing  Fosse. 

Paris  report  announces  that,  since  July  15,  the 
Allies  on  the  western  front  have  taken  362,355 
prisoners,  including  7990  officers,  6217  cannon,  3907 
mine-throwers,  and  38,622  machine  guns. 

3.  Austria  signs  terms  of  truce  amounting  to 
full  military  surrender. 

In  defeating  the  Austrians  in  the  great  offensive 
begun  Oct.  24,  the  Italians  captured  over  300,000 
prisoners  and  5000  guns. 

The  Americans  on  the  Meuse-Argonne  front  pene- 
trate the  German  line  to  a  depth  of  12  miles,  bring- 
ing important  rail  lines  near  Montmedy,  Longuyon, 
and  Conflans  under  artilleiy  fire. 

4.  The  British  capture  Valenciennes,  and  ad- 
vance 5  miles  on  a  30-mile  front. 

French,  American,  and  Belgian  troops  under^King 
Albert  take  Audenarde  and  reach  Ghent. 

American  armies  arrive  within  9  miles  of  Sedan. 

&•  Attacking  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Ar- 
gonne, the  French  take  4000  prisoners. 

9.  Gen.  Pershing's  forces,  in  an  advance  of  25 
miles  since  Nov.  1,  arrive-  opporate  Sedan  and  cut 
the  main  line  of  German  communicationB,  thereby 
winning  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Meuse.  In  des- 
perate attempts  to  hold  back  20  divisions  of 
Americans  on  the  Meuse-Argonne  front,  Sept.  26- 
Nov.  6,  the  Germans  used,  in  all,  40  first  class  divi- 
sions, or  more  than  a  half  milUon  of  their  best  troops. 
In  this  offensive  the  Ainericans  captured  26,059 
prisoners  and  468  guns. 

7.  The  Americans  enter  Sedan  and  push  toward 
the  Briey  iron  mines. 

The  French  armies  advance  10  miles,  gravely 
menacing  German  communications  in  the  center. 

On  the  Franco-Belgian  border,  the  British  drive 
the  Germans  practically  out  of  France. 

With  their  main  conmiunications  with  Lorraine 
cut,  and  the  division  of  their  forces  into  three  inferior 
armies  threatened,  the  once  powerful  German 
miUtary  machine,  now  hopelessly  defeated,  faces 
annihilation  or  surrender. 

8.  Germany's  peace  delegates  meet  M^amtifti 
Foch  and  receive  the  Allies'  terms. 

The  French,  advancing  rapidly,  reach  M^sitoes. 

9.  The  Americans  on  the  Meuse  reach  Mousay. 
British  forces  capture  Maubeuge. 

French  cavalry  pursues  German  rearguard  aczoas 
Belgian  border. 

The  retiring  German  chancellor.  Prince  Maximil- 
ian, announces  that  the  Kaiser  has  decided  to  abdi- 
cate his  throne.  Friedrich  Ebert  assumes  office  as 
chancellor  and  proclaims  that  a  new  government  at 
Berlin  has  taken  charge  to  prevent  war  and  famine. 
Revolutions  spread  throu^out  Germany. 

19.  Gen.  Pershing  begms  movements  to  Cloture 
the  iron  fields  of  Briey  and  to  isolate  Mets. 

The  British  reach  the  outskirts  of  Mons,  where  in 
1914  the  original  **contemptibles"  made  their  first 
stand  against  Von  Kluck. 
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The  former  Kaiser  flees  to  Ainerongen,  Holland. 

American  armies,  along  the  Meuse  and  the  Mo- 
•eiie,  adymnoe  on  a  71-mile  front,  taking  Stenay. 

11.  Qeimany's  envoys  sign  armisti<»  terms  at 
Senlis,  at  5  A.  M.  Paris  time,  to  take  effect  at  11  A.  M. 

President  Wilson  reads  the  terms  to  Congress  and 
announces  the  end  of  the  war. 

Great  popular  celebrations  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  allied  nations. 

Emperor  Charles  I  of  Austria  abdicates. 

19.     Belgian  troops  enter  Brussels. 

17.  American  army  of  occupation  begins  its 
march  to  the  Rhine  valley. 

19.  Marshal  P6tain,  at  head  of  French  army, 
enters  Metz. 

tt»  German  high  seas  fleet  under  Admiral 
Meurer,  noanned  by  14,000  officers  and  men,  sur- 
renders to  the  British  grand  fleet  under  Admiral 
Beatty. 

tZm  King  Albert,  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  enters 
Brussels,  opens  parliament  with  Gen.  Pershixig  at  his 
dde,  and  reviews  the  allied  troops. 

24.  Advance  units  of  American  army  of  occupa- 
tion enter  Rhemsh  Prussia. 

t5.  Marshal  P6tain,  accompanied  by  Gen. 
Castelnau,  makes  formal  entry  into  Strasbourg. 

28*     Germans  completely  evacuate  Belgium. 

20.  British  army  reaches  the  German  frontier. 

DECEMBER— 1918 

1«    American  troops  occupy  Treves. 

t.  President  Wilson  annoimces  to  Congress  his 
plans  to  take  part  in  the  Peace  Conference. 

^  %•  The  American  army  of  occupation  takes  up  a 
line  60  miles  in  length,  centering  around  Coblens. 

4.  President  s»ils  from  New  York,  on  the 
"George  Washington,"  to  attend  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  Versailles. 

$•    British  cavalry  enters  Cologne. 

8.     Belgian  troops  enter  Dilsseldorf. 

1#.     The  French  army  occupies  Mainz. 

IS.     Prudent  Wilson  arrives  in  France. 

27-31*    President  Wilson  visits  England. 


Events  of  1910 

JANUARY— 1919 

3«     President  Wilson  visits  Rome. 

18.  The  International  Peace  Conference,  com- 
posed ofdelegates  from  the  nations  associated  in  the 
war  against  the  Central  Powers,  formally  opens  at 
Versanies.  The  flrst  sessions  were  held  in  the 
palace  where,  in  1871,  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
William  YII  of  Prussia  was  proclaimed  emperor  of 
Germany. 

The  five  members  of  the  American  delegation  are 
President  Wilson,  Secretary  of  State  Robert 
Lansing,  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  Colonel  Eklward 
M.  House,  and  former  Ambassador. Henry  White. 

Prominent  delegates  from  other  nations  are 
Premier  Clemeneeau  of  France,  Premier  Lloyd 
Geor^  and  Foreign  Secretary  Balfour  of  England, 
Premier  Orlando  and  former  premiers  Sonnino  and 
Salandra  of  Italy,  Premier  Yenizelos  of  Greece, 
Premier  Borden  of  Canada,  and  Premier  Hughes  of 
Australia. 

Upon  motion  of  President  Wilson,  seconded  by 
Premier  Lloyd  George,  Premier  Clemeneeau  was 
chosen  chief  premding  officer. 

19*    Parliamentary  elections  in  Germany. 

FEBRUARY— 1919 

7«    Jugoslavia  recpgnixed  by  United  States. 
XXm    German  parliament  adopts  provisional  con- 
stitution.   Friedrich  Ebert  chosen  president. 


FINANCIAL.  COST  OP  THE  WAR 

According  to  bulletins  issued  by  the  Federal 
Reseive  Board,  the  total  cost  of  the  war  from  the 
outset  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  can  be  esti- 
mated at  between  170  and  180  billions  of  dollars. 
Other  estimates  vary  from  150  billions  to  250 
billions.  Estimates  of  the  final  total  monetary 
costs  to  the  leading  nations  involved  have  been 
made  as  follows: 

Allies 

Great  Britain $  52,000,000,000 

United  States 40,000,000,000 

France, 32,000,000,000 

Russia, 30,000,000,000 

Italy 12,000,000,000 

Rumania 3,000,000,000 

Servia, 3,000,000,000 

$172,000,000,000 

Central  Powebs 

Germany, $  45,000,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 26,000,000,000 

Turkey 5,000,000,000 

Bulgaria, 2,000,000,000 

$  77,000,000,000 

Reckoning  the  dead  and  the  permanently  dis- 
abled through  battle,  disease,  and  famine  at  15,- 
000,000,  and  assuming  the  economic  productive 
value  of  each  at  only  $3,000,  the  world  has  been 
further  inapoverished  by  the  war  in  the  sum  of  45 
billions.  The  totAl  cost  is  claimed  by  some  to  have 
exceeded  that  of  all  former  wars  of  history  combined. 

GROWTH  OF  U.  S.  ARMY  AND 

EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  at 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  over  25  per 
cent  of  the  entire  male  population  of  the  country 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  31  were  in  military 
service.  This  indicates  a  growth  in  the  sise  of  the 
army  in  19  months  of  nearly  twentyfold.  The 
steps  in  this  amazing  growth  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Datb 


1917 

Apr.   1 

July  1.; 

Aug.  1 

£ept.  1 

Oct.    1 

Nov.  1 

Deo.   1 

1018 

Jan.  1 

Feb.  1 

Mar.  1 

Apr.   1.. 

May  1 

June  1 

July  1 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.   1 

Nov.  1 


In  U.S. 

AND  POB- 


Inths 
Am.  Ex. 

FORCXS 


190,000 

480,000 

20,000 

616,000 

35,000 

646,000 

45,000 

883,000 

65,000 

996.000 

104,000 

1,060,000 

129,000 

1,'i'^noo 

176,000 

i;   00 

226,000 

1,;   00 

253,000 

1,-    00 

320,000 

l.i    00 

.424,000 

1,;   00 

722,000 

1.:   00 

996.000 

U        00 

1,293,000 

1,^    00 

1,676,000 

hi        00 

1,834,000 

1,(  .00 

1,993,000 

Total 


190,000 
600,000 
551.000 
091,000 
948,000 
1.100,000 
1,189,000 


1,325,000 
1,482,000 
1,639.000 
1,796,000 
1,953,000 
2,112,000 
2,380.000 
2,658.000 
3,001,000 
3,433,000 
3,666,000 


The  following  table  shows  registrations  and  en- 
listments by  states  according  to  tabulations  made 
by  the  War  Department: 
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SELOQCTTVIS  SEBVICB  REGISTRATION  AND  ENLISTMENTS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  1917-1918 

WHh  Alaska.  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  included,  the  ^nd  total  of  registrations  approxiuiated  28^709,000.  SUf^^ 
more  than  2.800,000  resistrante  were  inducted  into  servioe  tbroush  locu  draft  boards  and  through  inductions  of  indi- 
viduals. The  ot^umn  showing  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  suites  includes  voluntary  enlistments  by  men  who  had 
registered  but  does  not  include  soldiers  previously  in  the  army,  or  the  marine  corps,  or  other  naval  enlistments. 


Stati 


Alabama 

Arisona 

Arkansas 

California 

tTolorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

TpH^n.11^ ......... 

Iowa 

TCf^naim 

Kentuok^. ...... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Bfissoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 
North  Dakota. . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Booth  Carolina... 
South  Dakoto 

S^" 
Texas 

Utah 

Vennont 

Virginia 

Washin^n 

West  Virginia. .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States. 


Jtmv  5, 
1W7 


182,499 

37.355 
149,097 
298.989 

84,125 
160,037 

22,122 

32,372 

83,226 
232,637 

41,606 
645,037 
255,754 
215,939 
150,347 
190.629 
150.475 

60,503 
121,598 
362,825 
374,317 
222.608 
139.321 
297,456 

88,299 
118,278 

12,090 

37,519 
,304,208 

33,497 

1,000,345 

197,481 

65.963 
554.709 
170.956 

63.310 
815,973 

53,580 
128,010 

57.899 
188.946 
409.743 

44.158 

27,244 
181,526 
110.167 
125.846 
244.884 

22306 


9.586.508 


Jmnt  5. 
1918 


15.358 

1,695 
13.208 
18,834 

6,923 
10.380 

1,430 

2,622 

7380 
16.715 

2,788 
44,842 
20,093 
18.032 
13,122 
18.626 
13.819 

5,207 
10.428 
24,909 
25.799 
21,029 
12,071 
25.608 

4.255 

9.876 
561 

2.776 
20.574 

1,674 
60.529 
16,743 

5.086 
43.540 
16.315 

4,701 
63,237 

3,849 
10,776 

5,197 
18.153 
34.256 

3.051 

2,354 
15,788 

7,705 
11,522 
20,599 

1331 


Aug.  24. 
1918 


3.914 

335 
2.797 
3.923 
1.356 
2.205 

416 

610 
1.261 
3.691 

605 
9.696 
4.140 
8,737 
2.646 
8.773 
2.609 
1.106 
2.188 
6.269 
5.178 
3.747 
2.660 
5.341 

830 
1.959 

107 

600 
4.792 

465 
15,116 
3.833 
1.177 
8,946 
3.407 

947 
13.692 

785 
2.532 
1.087 
3.810 
7.334 

630 

531 
3.335 
1.688 
2.583 
4.301 

285 


744365 


Sbpt.  12. 
191*8 


235,753 

52.870 
193,560 
478,410 
122.244 
197,426 

30.033 

62,751 
111.058 
285.476 

58,169 
852.131 
350.852 
280.303 
210,924 
267.905 
209,129 

87.687 
177,098 
475,020 
452,771 
286,243 
185,105 
421.056 
100,784 
152.630 

17.039 

52,603 
425.136 

43,826 

1.367.044 

251,644 

85,728 

762,741 

238.748 

106,883 

1.149.322 

73.503 
157377 

78.471 
257,609 
521,474 

53,224 

40,887 
251,053 
192.573 
179,085 
308371 

34.357 


158,054       12.966.594       23.456.021 


Total 


NuMBXR  or 

I    SOLDrfCBS 
'   OBTAIKrD 


437«524 

92.255 

358.671 

800.156 

214.648 

370,048 

54.001 

88355 

202.915 

538.418 

103,168 

1,551.706 

630339 

518,011 

377.039 

480,933 

385.122 

154,593 

311.312 

868,023 

858,065 

533.717 

339,157 

749.461 

194,168 

282,742 

29,797 

93,498 

754,710 

78,962 

2.451.033 

469.701 

157.954 

1.360,936 

429.426 

175.860 

2.042.224 

131.726 

209.204 

142.654 

468,518 

972,807 

101,063 

71,016 

451,702 

812,133 

319,036 

578.656 

50,369 


67,000 
10,000 
60.000 

102.000 
31,000 
44.000 
7,000 
13.000 
81«000 
79,000 
17.000 

232,000 


92.000 
59.000 
72.000 
62.000 
22,000 
43.000 

114,000 

123,000 
86,000 
58,000 

115.000 
34,000 
43.000 
6.000 
12,000 
95,000 
12.d00 

328.000 
71^100 

t» 

76.000 
26.000 
276.000 
16,MK) 
49J00O 

M 

165.000 
16,000 
0,000 
67.000 
39,000 
62,000 
87.000 
11,000 


3.417.000 


MOBILIZED   STRENGTH   AND   CASUALTY  LOSSES 
OF   THE    WORLD   WAR 


Axxi^D  Nations 

Dkab 

WOUNPBD 

Prisonebs  ob 
Miaanro 

Total 

CAStTALTm    ^ 

Belgium  •  ■   • 

267.000 
7.500.000 
7.500.000 

230,000 
5,500,000 

800,000 
50,000 

100.000 

750,000 
12,000,000 
.   707343 
4.272,521 

.   20.000 

602,065 

1385,300 

15.000 

460.000 

300 

3,000 

4,000 

200,000 

1,700,000 

322,000 

67,813 

60,000 

2.037,325 

2.676.000 

40.000 

947,000 

907 

10,000 

5.000 

120,000 

4,950,000 

28,000 

192,483 

10,000 

360,367 

446,300 

45.000 

l,393.00a 

7.000 

200 

80.000 

2.500.000 

100.000 

14.363 

90,000 

BritiflSi  Empire ', 

3,089,757 
4,506,600 

Qreeoe. 

100000 

Italy '..;; 

2.800.000 

U210 

20j000 

Montenegro 

Portugal 

10.000 

Rumania 

400.000 

9.150,000 

460,000 

Russia 

fiervia 

United  States 

274.660 

Total 

39,676,864 

4,869,478 

11.065J15 

4.956.233 

20,892,226 

CSNTRAL  POWSBS 

Austria-Hungary 

iVilg^ri* 

6.500.000 

400.000 

11,000,000 

1,600,000 

800,000 

101,224 

1,611,104 

300,000 

8,200,000 
152399 

3,683,143 
570.000 

1.211.000 

10.825 

772.522 

130.000 

"•iJliSSS 

Germany 

Turkey. 

6.066,760 
1,000,000 

Total 

19,500,000 
59,176364 

2,812,328 
7.681306 

7,605.542 
18,671,257 

2.124,347 
7,080,680 

12.642.217 
83,434.443 

Grand  Total 

CHARLES  WILLIAM   ELIOT 
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H  would  be  jiii»t  m  if  we  were  to  say  that  the 
l^gHwh  languiage  is  a  conglomerate  of  I^ttin  words 
bovmd  together  in  a  Saxon  cement;  ^e  frag- 
ments of  the  Latin  being  partly  portions  intro- 
duced directly  from  the  parent  quarry,  with  all 
their  sharp  ec^ges,  and  partly  pebbles  of  the  same 
material,  obscured  and  shatNsd  bv  long^roUing 
in  a  Norman  or  some  other  ohanndL" —  Wheweu. 

The  English  language  is  a  conglomerate. 
Whenever  there  is  an  invention  made  or  a 
psychological  truth  discovered,  or  a  new  article 
of  commerce  is  introduced,  or  contact  or  inter- 
course with  a  new  nation  or  people  is  estab- 
lished, a  new  word  or  set  of  words  is  added  to 
our  vowibulary.  Every  new  game  or  fashion 
creates  new  names.  Our  complex  civilization 
18  reflected  in  a  complex  vocabulary  or  lan- 
guage. It  is  important  that  we  shoidd  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  sources  of  our  language,  and 
with  the  sources  of  its  strength,  and  each  do 
his  diare  towards  preserving  it  in  its  purity 
and  beauty.  We  should  have  an  intelligent 
interest  in  our  mother  tongue  in  order  that  we 
may  use  it  intelligently.  We  must  spend  a 
little  time  in  the  study  of  the  past  of  our  lan- 
guage, because  it  is  only  in  the  hght  of  that  past 
that  the  present  is  intelligible.  Few  of  us  are 
conscious  of  the  changes  &king  place  liow,  yet 
these  changes  must  be  taldngplace,  for  ours  is 
the  same  language  used  by  Chaucer,  yet  how 
different.  New  words  are  coming  in,  and  old 
ones  becoming  obsolete  every  year. 

Slang  is  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
many  new  words.  When  we  first  hear  a  slang 
phrase,  we  are  surprised ;  but  in  this  day  of  great 
surprises,  we  quickly  grow  accustoi;ned  to  it, 
and  soon  adopt  it  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
language.  We  use- it  as  thougii  it  were  not  a 
thing  of  yesterday,  but  had  existed  as  long  as 
the  language  itself.  If  we  were  to  examine 
some  of  these  sUmg  terms,  we  should  find  that 
many  of  them  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
language,  and  are  properly  used  in  polite  society 
and  in  serious  composition. 

Trench  says,  "If  the  English  language  were 
to  be  divided  into  a  hundred  parts,  forty-five 
of  these  might  be  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English, 
as  now  some  prefer  to  call  them;  forty-five 
Latin  (including,  of  course,  the  Latin  which  has 
come  to  us  throurfi  the  French);  five  perhaps 
would  be  Greek.  We  should,  in  this  way,  have 
allotted  ninety-five  parts,  leaving  the  other  five 
to  be  divided  amon^  all  the  other  tanguajges, 
which  have  made  tneir  smaller  contributions 
to  the  vocabulary  of  our  English  tongue."  It 
will  be  interesting  to  find  what  classes  of  words 
come  from  the  different  sources. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  basis  of  the  English 
language:  it  is  the  warp  while  the  Latin  is  the 
woof.  The  monosyllables  in  great  part  are 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  articles,  conjunctions,  pro* 
nouns,  prepositions,  numerals,  and  auxihaiy 
verbs  are  Saxon.  Verbs  of  action  and  words 
that  relate  to  the  primanr  action  of  the  senses 
are  Saxon,  as,  think,  feel,  sing,  see,  talk,  walk, 
run,  and  tne  like. 

Ever  since  the  English  language  beean  we 
have  been  filibusters;  we  have  plundered  every 
other  tongue  for  words  to  make  our  meaning 
plain;    we  have  raided  where  we  woidd,  and 


have  never  hesitated  to  put  ourselves  under 
obligation  to  all  strangers  coming  to  our  shores^ 
or  whose  shores  we  have  visiteo.  The  history 
of  the  English  lan^age  is,  in  fact,  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  people,  and  of  their  doings. 

The  early  British  language  was  under  debt 
to  the  Celts,  first  of  all ;  and  we  find  in  our  pres- 
ent-day vocabulary  such  words  as  apply  to  Cdtio 
things,  as,  bard,  shamrock,  whiskey,  clan,  dirk, 
croinlech,  kilt,  etc.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  while 
they  eagerty  discarded  words  of  Celtic  origin, 
as  did  the  French  later,  enriched  their  language 
from  the  Latin.  The  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain,  from  about  A.  D.  43  to  A.  D.  410, 
bequeathed  to  us  five  or  six  terms:  castra,  a 
camp,  has  been  retained  in  Doncaster,  Lancaster, 
Gloucester,  Winchester,  Bibdiester,  Exeter, 
formerly  Excestre;  strata,  a  paved  road,  in 
street.  Park  street,  Stratford,  Stretford,  Sti^t- 
ham,  Stradbroke;  colonial  a  colony,  in  Lmcoln; 
vortusj  a  harbor,  in  Portsmouth,  Portohester, 
Portsea;  potw,  a  bridge,  in  Pontefract;  fosM, 
a  ditch,  m  Fossway,  Fossbridge;  wdlumf  a 
rampart,  in  Wallbury. 

The  conversion  of  the  British  to  Christianity 
is  marked  by  another  influx  of  Latin  words  and 
terms  relating  to  the  Church :  abstinence,  avarice, 
bounty,  cardinal  virtues,  conscience,  charity, 
chastity,  confession,  consistory,  contemplation, 
contrition,  indulgence,  recreant,  relic,  reverence, 
sanctity,  spiritual,  unity,  etc.  Then  the  Danes 
lent  a  hand,  ^ving  us:  to  plough,  to  ask. 

Nor  is  it  without  a  strange  irony  that  the 
lawless  Vikings  gave  us  our  word  "law."  The 
early  supremacy  of  the  Dutch  in  agriculture, 
in  Horticulture,  and  in  ship  building  is  made 
evident  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  English  words,  dealing  with  the  farm,  the 
garden,  and  the  ship,  are  of  Dutch  origin,  and 
were  borrowed  from  the  brave  little  republic 
when  the  English  went  to  school  to  the  Hol- 
lander, to  learn  what  he  had  to  teach.  A  few 
of  the  words  they  give  us  are:  ahoy,  aloof, 
ballast,  bluff,  blunderbuss,  boom,  brack,  brack- 
ish, brandy,  bruin,  duck  (a  fabric),  golf,  growl, 
hoarding,  knapsack,  landscape,  leaguer,  loiter, 
manikin,  measles,  mope,  mumps,  pink,  sheer, 
slim,  doop,  swab,  switch,  uproar,  Vagon,  yacht, 
dock,  hull,  skipper,  fly  boat. 

During  the  First  Century  that  followed  the 
Conquest  in  1066,  the  language  of  the  native 
popmation  was,  as  they  were  themselves,  utterly 
crushed  arid  trodden  under  foot.  The  Conquest 
revolutionized  oUr  langua^  as  it  did  our  life. 
A  foreign  dynasty,  speaking  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  supported  by  an  army  of  foreigners,  was  on 
the  throne  of  England;  Norman  eccleaastics 
filled  all  the  high  places  of  the  Church,  and  places 
of  honor  and  emolument.  This  meant  that 
French  became  the  language  of  the  court,  of 
society,  and  even  of  the  many  Norman  families 
who  employed  the  Saxons  as  servants.  But 
the  masses  of  England  still  spoke  their  native 
tongue. 

'Hie  better  or  richer  families  of  the  An^o* 
Saxons  began  to  adopt  the  French  fashions  and 
manners,  and  to  speak  the  French  language, 
as  a  mark  of  gentility.  The  many  churches 
and  castles,  which  the  Normaris  built  in  different 
parts  of  England,  meant  that  the  French  would 
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^ere  be  uaed,  and  add  to  the  inflneBce  at  work 
to  make  a  new  Engliah  language.  The  lan- 
guage of  chivalry  was  exclusively  French,  and 
brought  in  such  words  as  honor,  glory^  renown, 
host,  champion,  valiant,  feat,  achievement, 
courtesy,  gentle,  etc.  With  the  lawyer,  who 
was  a  great  power  during  this  time  of  transition, 
came  such  words  as  advocate,  alliance,  chattels^ 
demise^  devise,  d^nurrer,  domain,  estate,  fiel, 
bomage,  hege,  loyalty,  manor,  personaUty,  pur- 
suit, realty,  treaty,  voucher^  etc 

The  words  which  describe  the  pursuits  of 
penUefolk  are  mostly  of  French  origin;  and 
It  is  a  curious  comment  on  history  that,  as 
Wamba  points  out  in  '^Ivanhoe,''  while  hve 
animals  —  ox,  sheep,  calf,  swine,  deer  —  re- 
tain their  native  names,  tney  are  described  by 
French  words  —  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  vem- 
6on  —  when  they  are  brought  to  table.  The 
''Sax<Mi''  serf  had  the  care  of  the  animals  while 
they  were  ^ive.  but  when  killed  they  were  eaten 
by  his  "French"  superiors.  Abundant  words 
mating  to  law,  government,  and  property 
have  tn&i  origin  in  the  Conquest.  Such  are: 
custom,  prime,  court,  assize,  tax,  county,  dty, 
Judge,  jury,  justice,  prison,  goal,  parhament, 
manor,  money,  rent,  cnattel,  mortgage,  council, 
bill,  act,  etc.  The  French  had  shown  their 
greater  genius  for  war,  and  so,  very  naturally, 
their  military  terms  w^:e  accepted.  Army, 
battle,  (orireeB,  cannonade,  assault,  siege,  hau- 
berk, ambuscade,  brigadier,  cobnel,  arms,  armor, 
etandflod,  banner,  l^omess,  glaive,  tower,  and 
lance  are  some  of  them. 

From  the  fact  that  butcher,  grocer,  mason, 
carpenter,  barber,  chandler,  cutt^,  draper,  ana 
iaifor  are  of  French  extraction,  we  should  con- 
chide  that  the  strangers  were  superior  to  the 
natives  in  the  industrial  occupations. 

"It  is  owing  to  the  coining  of  WHliam."  says 
Dr.  Freeman  in  his  "History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,''  "that  we  cannot  trace  the  history 
of  our  native  speech,  that  we  cannot  raise  our 
wail  of  its  corruption  without  borrowing  largely 
from  the  store  of  foreign  words  which,  but  for 
his  coming,  would  never  have  crossed  the  sea. 
So  strouK  a  hold  have  the  intruders  taken  on 
our  soil  that  we  cannot  tell  the  tale  of  their  com- 
ing without  their  help." 

Nearly  all  the  scholarly  writers  of  to-day 
have  bmi  classicallv  educated,  and  they  write 
for  readers  presumed  to  have  more  or  less  knowl- 
edge of  Latm,  hence  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
Latin  derivatives,  and  often  angUcize  a  Latin 
word  rather  than  invent  a  native  English  com- 
pound. It  is  this  tendency  which  has  kept  us 
bom  forming  compound  words,  as  do  the  Ger- 
mans for  each  new  idea.  But  recently  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  put  forth  a  strong  plea  for  the 
use  of  the  native  words  instead  of  the  foreign 
words,  which  the  people  were  adopting  so  readily. 
He  even  wanted  them  to  use  a  native  compound 
in  place  of  the  cosmopolitan  word  telephone. 

The  English  tongue  is  fortunate  in  that  it  is 
an  injsenious  and  partial  compound  of  German 
and  Latin.  The  German  gives  force,  the  Latin 
sonority  to  our  verse  and  prose,  whife  an  inter- 
changing of  German  and  Latin  gives  a  variety 
which  every  other  lansuage  may  seek  in  vain. 

Most  of  our  scientinc  nomenclature  is  fnnn 


the  Greek.  Not  only  do  w«  get  ow  waentific 
terms  from  the  Greek,  but  also  the  names 
for  the  new  instruments  and  processes;  as, 
lithogn^hy,  photogr^hy^  td^ihone,  cinemo- 
to^;^>h,  etc. 

Our  musical  vocabulary  is  largely  from  the 
Italian,  as  the  following  words  bear  witness: 
contralto,  duet,  op^ra,  i>iano,  ouartet,  solo, 
sonata,  soprano,  stanza,  trio,  trombone,  allegro, 
adagb,  baritone,  cantata,  canto,  fugue,  can- 
zonet, etc. 

The  French  give  us  terms  of  dress  and  cook- 
ing: floimce,  jewel,  pattern,  plait,  toilet,  ton- 
sure, vesture,  trousseau,  costume,  model,  peruke, 
drape,  embrcnder,  furbelow,  jacket,  apparel, 
apr(Mi|  brac^t,  brooch,  buckle,  fricassee,  fritter, 
gon,  jeUy,  juice,  <Hnelet,  parboiL  peel,  pie,  rag* 
out,  sauce,  sausage,  victuals,  salad,  etc. 

The  advent  of  the  English  in  the  New  World 
is  known  by  the  adopti<m  of  tobacco,  potato, 
tepee,  wigwam,  toboggan,  moccasin,  ponmican, 
etc. 

Were  it  wise  to  use  the  space  for  it,  illustrar 
tions  of  words  taken  from  every  language  could 
be  siven.  But  enough  has  already  bc^  done 
to  ^ow  the  composite  make-up  of  our  mother 
tongue,  and  to  show  the  sources  of  its  strength. 

Eyery  American  should  ^peak  English.  If 
a  foreign  word  has  been  adopted  into  the  Exig- 
lish  language,  whv  not  let  it  take  the  English 
f(H:ms7  Let  the  plural  of  ^Uabus  be  syllabuses; 
of  cactus,  cactuses;  of  focus,  focuses;  etc. 
Let  others  take  on  the  English  spelling;  as, 
technic,  not  technique;  grip,  not  grippe;  con- 
servatory, not  conservatoire;  exposure,  not 
expose,  etc.  Only  a  pedant  will  use  serviette 
in  place  of  napkin. 

Let  the  student  or  would4>e  author  not  try 
to  adorn  his  style  with  foreign  words;  let  him 
use  the  most  usual  terms  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  Let  him  r^nember  that,  though  Eng" 
lish  has  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  Fr^ich,  thou^ 
it  has  lost  a  large  stock  of  English  words,  though 
it  has  adopted  many  a  French  idiom,  and  has 
been  influenced  by  French  in  endless  indirect 
wiwB,  it  still  remams  English. 

ui  former  times  "hard  work  made  one  sweat''; 
now-a-da3rs  excessive  labor  causes  profuse  per- 
^iration.  If  a  man.  thus  overheated,  were  to 
stand  in  a  draught,  he  might  catch  his  death 
of  cold,  get  very  sick,  and  even  die.  This  reads 
well  enough  as  an  ordinary  warning;  but  in  a 
treatise  on  hygiene  for  popular  use,  the  matt^ 
is  now  presented  as  follows:  '^  a  person,  whose 
system  is  excited  by  vigorous  exertion,  should 
suddenly  expose  himself  to  a  current  of  air,  he 
would  probably  check  his  perspiration  and  con- 
tract a  disease  which  might  involve  the  most 
serious  and  even  fatal  consequences."  Which 
form  of  expression  shall  we  cultivate?  Which 
recommends  itself  to  you? 

Br.  Freeman  says:  "In  almost  eveiy  page 
I  have  found  it  easy  to  put  some  plain  English 
word,  di>out  whose  meaning  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  instead  of  those  needless  French  and 
Latin  words  which  are  thought  to  add  dignity 
to  style,  but  which  in  truth  onhr  add  vagueness. 
I  am  in  no  way  ashamed  to  find  that  I  can  write 
purer  and  clearer  English  now  than  I  did  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  back;  and  I  think  it  well 
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U>  mention  the  fact  for  the  encouragement  of 
vounger  writers.  The  common  temptation  of 
o^ginners  is  to  write  in  what  they  think  a  more 
elevated  fashion.  It  needs  some  years  of  prac- 
tice before  a  man  fully  takes  in  the  truth  that 
for  real  strength,  and  above  all,  for  real  clear- 
ness, there  is  nothing  like  the  old  English  speech 
of  our  fathers." 

CAFITAI-S 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  full  sentence  should 
begin  with  a  capital,  unless  a  literal  r^rint  of 
the  writing  of  an  illiterate  person,  wno  does 
not  bogin  a  sentence  with  a  capital,  is  to  be 
made. 

Two  liiM0  of  inrasion  were  adopted.  Montgomery 
descended  Lake  Ghamplain  with  2,000  men.  and  after  a 
campaign  of  two  months  captured  Montreal. 

2.  E>very  line  or  verse  of  poetry  should  begin 
with  a  capital. 

Morning,  evening*  noon,  and  night. 
"Praise  God  I "  eang  Theoorite. 
Then  to  his  poor  trade  he  turned. 
Whereby  the  daily  meal  was  earned. 

The  initial  letter  in  the  first  word  of  a  poetical 
quotation,  though  not  beginning  a  line,  should 
be  capitalized. 

But  that's  not  enough : 
Give  my  oonviotion  a  clinch  I 

3.  The  name  of  the  Deity  in  everv  person, 
and  in  every  s^onym  or  attribute,  should  be- 

go  with  a  capital;  as,  God,  Christ,  Jesus,  Son, 
oly  Ghost,  Jehovah,  Heaven,  Creator,  Provi- 
dence, Infinite  One,  Supreme  Bein^,  etc. 

When  the  attributes  of  the  Deit3r  or  of  the 
Saviour  are  expressed,  not  by  adjectives,  but  in 
the  Hebrew  style,  by  nouns,  thev  should  b^in 
with  onall  letters,  as  Father  of  mercies,  CkkI 
of  wisdom.  Prince  of  peace. 

Also  write  Son  of  man.  Spirit  of  God,  Lord 
of  lords.  King  ol  kings,  etc. 

4.  Pronouns  referring  to  God  and  Christ 
should  not  begin  with  capitals,  unless  they  are 
used  emphati<^y  without  a  noun. 

Shepherd!  with  thy  tendereet  love. 
Guide  me  to  thy  fold  a]t)OTe; 

Jesus  said.  I  and  my  Father  are  One. 

5.  Ttie  pronoun  I  and  the  interjection  O.  al- 
wa3rs  take  a  capital  letter.  Oh  does  not  unless 
it  b^ins  a  sentence. 

The  heavens  and  earth,  O  Lord!  proolaim  thy  bouadkas 
power. 

6.  The  proper  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
and  of  the  months  of  the  year,  and  of  days  of 
feasts  and  fasts,  festivals  and  holidays,  both 
religious  and  civic,  should  besin  with  capitals; 
as,  Monday.  March,  Arbor  Day,  New  Years, 
Whitsunday,  Decoration  Day  Labor  Day, 
Easter,  Black  Friday,  etc. 

The  names  of  the  seasons  are  not  capitalised. 

7.  All  proper  nouns  and  adjectives  derived 
from  these  nouns  should  begin  with  capitab; 
as,  a  Greek,  a  Roman,  a  Hebrew,  a  Christian,  a 
Mohammedan,  an  Elizabethan. 

Names  of  all  geographical  zones  or  sections 
of  the  world,  when  used  as  proper  nouns,  take 
a  capital;  as,  the  Occident,  tne  Orient,  the  Le- 
vant etc. 


Names  of  political  parties  should  be  oapilttk 
ized;  as,  Tory,  Republican,  Federalist,  Free 
Soiler,  etc 

Geographical,  national,  or  personal  qualitiee^ 
when  used  as  nouns  <x  before  nouns  in  common 
use  that  specify  merchandise,  do  not  need  a 
capital ;  qb,  china,  india  ink,  (niissian  blue,  turkey 
red,  majoUca,  delft,  oriental  rugs,  castile  soap, 
etc. 

There  are  some  verbs  derived  from  proper 
nouns  that  have  lost  their  reference  to  the  noun, 
and  so  are  printed  with  small  letters ;  as,  to  hectoi; 
to  philippize,  to  romance,  to  japan,  to  galvanize. 
But  Judaize  and  Christianize  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule. 

8.  Capitalize  the  first  word  in  all  titles  of 
books,  periodicals,  plays,  and  pictures,  and  also 
every  other  word  m  the  titles  except  articles, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

Fiske's  The  War  of  Independence. 

This  rule  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
American  Library  Association's  rules,  used  in 
cataloguing  books.  They  capitalize  only  the 
first  word  and  pi]oper  nouns  and  proper  adjec^ 
tives;  as,  Fiske's  Tne  war  of  independence. 

9.  The  first  word  and  all  important  words 
in  the  titles  of  corporations  and  societies,  should 
begin  with  a  capital  letter;  as.  The  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ammals,  the  Synod, 
the  Government  (when  it  stands  in  place  of  the 
title  of  the  divisions  of  the  government).  In 
general,  one  should  use  a  capital  in  the  last  illus- 
trations when  the  definite  article  is  used,  and 
a  small  letter  if  the  inde&ute  article  is  used. 

10.  Titles  of  office  or  honor  should  be  capi- 
talized if  used  before  the  name  of  the  person; 
as,  Mr.  Smith,  President  Roosevelt,  Messra. 
A.  K,  Bidwett  A  Co.,  Brother  Geoige,  Axait 
Hannah.  * 

If  used  after,  they  are  better  written  with  a 
small  letter;  as,  Hon.  James  G. Blaine, ex-«enatoi 
from  Maine;  James  Brown,  roundsman,  Broad* 
way  squad. 

When  titles  occur  frequently  on  a  page,  and 
are  used  without  any  i^urticular  expression  of 
honor,  they  should  be  written  with  small  lett^ns* 

In  official  documents  the  titles  of  potentates 
are  often  capitalized,  even  thou|;h  th^  follow 
the  name  of  the  ruler;  as,  Victoria, by  the  Ktaoe 
of  God,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Empress  of  India,  eto. 

When  sir,  friend,  boy,  and  the  like  words  are 
used  in  the  salutation  of  a  letter^  they  should 
be  capitalized;  as,  My  dear  Sir,  My  dear  Boy. 

A  title  used  in  place  of  the  person's  name 
should  be^  with  a  capital;  as,  Uood  mornings 
Captain;  Mr.  President,  I  call  for  the  question. 

Abbreviated  titles  of  honor  or  respect  should 
be  capitalized:  James  Bryoe,  D.  C.  L*;  Henry 
Northam,  M.  D.,  LL*  D.;  Gen.,  Hon.,  Dr.,  eto, 

IL  Words  of  primary  importance,  especially 
if  they  indicate  some  ^reat  event,  or  remarkable 
change  in  religion  or  government,  are  com* 
menoed  with  capital  letters;  as,  The  Reformar 
tion,  effected  by  Luther,  is  one  of  the  moefe 
wonderful  events  in  modem  times. 

12.  The  names  of  the  points  of  the  compaaa 
when  used  to  indicate  direction  should  begin 
with  small  letters*    When  used  to  ndiaate  * 
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Motion  of  the  oountiy,  they  should  begin  with 
capitals;  as,  I  am  going  West;  he  is  a  representa- 
tive man  of  the  South;  the  river  flows  south- 
west. 

13.  Appellatives  used  either  before  or  after  geo- 
gr^hical  nouns  are  capitalized;  as, 

£rie  Canal,  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Strait  of 
Magellan,  Coe  Place,  Shenandoah  Valley,  thoug^h 
manv  publishers  omit  the  capital  for  the  generic 
word,  when  it  precedes  the  apeci&o  term;  as, 
ooimty  of  Winchester,  state  of  New  York,  em- 
pire of  Russia. 

14.  Abstract  qualities,  when  personified, 
should  be  capitalised;  as, 

O  DeathI  where  ia  thy  atinsr    Then  Crime  ran  riot. 

15.  All  quotations  that  are  intended  to  be 
emphatic,  or  that  consist  of  a  complete  sentence, 
should  b^in  with  a  capital;  as, 

Coleridge  said,  "  Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree.*' 

Theae  two  qxiestiona,  "What  are  wer"  and  "Whither 
do  we  tend?"  will  at  all  times  press  painfully  upon 
thougntful  minds. 

When  a  quotation  is  introduced  by  that  it 
should  be^  with  a  small  letter  j   as, 

"  He  said  that  this  great  patnot  bequeathed 
to  his  heirs  the  sword  which  he  had  worn  in 
the  war  for  liberty,  and  charged  them  never  to 
take  it  from  the  scabbard  but  in  self  defense, 
or  in  defense  of  their  country  and  her  free- 
dom." 

16.  In  writing  resolutions,  the  word  immedi- 
ately following  Resolved,  should  begin  with  a 
capital.    See  runctuation.  Comma,  Rule  13. . 

Assofoed.  That  the  discovery  of  smokeless  gunpowder 
has  increased  the  horrors  of  war. 

PUNCTUATION 

Punctuation  is  the  art  of  breaking  up  a  sen- 
tence by  means  of  points  and  stops,  so  as  to 
convey  to  the  reader's  mind,  as  quickly  and 
easily  as  posnble,  the  writer's  meaning.  There 
are  two  systems  of  punctuation,  the  close  and 
the  open.  The  close  system  is  used  in  legal 
documents,  laws,  ecdesiastical  formularies,  and 
In  precise  composition  of  every  sort.  Even 
the  omission  of  a  h^rphen  from  a  oompOimd 
word  may  make  a  serious  error^  The  insertion 
of  a  comma  in  place  of  a  hyphen  between  "  fruit " 
and  "  seeds  ^  m  an  enactment  of  Congress  cost 
the  govermnent  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
loose  pimctuation  should  be  used  in  ordinary 
descriptive  writing.  Formerly  too  many  marlcs 
were  used;  to-day  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
use  of  too  few  marks.  Punctuation  can  surely 
not  be  classed  aroon^  the  exact  sciences.  It 
is  not  even  an  established  system,  for  many  of 
the  rules  of  the  teachers  differ,  and  the  practice 
of  their  pupils  differs  still  more.  Points  may  be 
omitted  or  inserted  in  a  catalo^e  in  a  way  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  history. 

However,  there  are  some  explicit  directions 
that  may  be  eiven  that  all  writers  should  follow. 
The  points  should  be  used  to  show  the  gram- 
piatical  relation  of  words,  and  never  solely  to 
indicate  rhetorical  pauses  in  reading. 

The  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  corirect 
punctuation  is  well  illustrated  l^  this  anecdote: 
''The  following  request  is  «aia  to  have  been 
'  \  at  ohureh:  'A  sailor  going  to  sea,  his  wife 


desires  the  pravers  of  the  oongrega^n  for  hSs 
eoifety.'  But,  By  an  unhappy  transposition  of 
the  comma,  the  note  was  r^Eul  thus:  'A  sailor 
going  to  sea  his  wife,  desires  the  prayers  of  the 
oo^regation  for  his  safety.'  " 

The  marks  used  for  punctuation  are  the  peri- 
od [.],  colon  [:],  semicolon  [;],  comma  [,],  interro- 
gation point  [7],  exclamation  point  [I],  dash  [—], 
'        '^  lie 


parentheses  (),  brackets  Q,  hyphen  [-],  double 
quotation  marks  ["  "X  single  quotation  marks 
f  a  apostrophe  H- 

Ireriod.  1.  All  declarative  and  imperative 
sentences,  and  sentences  that  are  interrogative 
in  form,  but  to  which  an  answer  is  not  expected, 
should  be  followed  by  a  period;  as.  He  ha^  gone. 
Go  at  once.  Ah  I  whitner  now  are  fled  those 
dreams  of  happiness.  The  Cyprians  asked  me 
why  I  wept. 

2.  All  abbreviations,  unless  the  ellipsis  of 
intermediate  letters  in  ^e  words  has  been  in- 
dicated by  using  the  apostrophe,  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  period;  7th,  9th,  3d,  etc.,  are  not 
followed  by  the  period. 

3.  When  capitals  are  used  for  numerals,  it 
was  customary  formerly  to  follow  them  by  a  pe- 
riod; e.  g.,  Henry  VUI.,  John  IV.  3.  The  lateet 
usage  seems  to  omit  the  period,  especiallv  in  the 
possessive  construction;  as,  Henry  VI Us  reign. 

Comma.  1.  All  nouns  of  direct  address 
dbould  be  set  o?  by  commas;  as,  John,  come 
here.  I  say,  Mary,  can  you  go  now?  Sir,  I  can- 
not do  it. 

2.  When  there  are  ihiee  or  more  parts  in  the 
subject  of  a  sentence,  and  the  conjunction  is 
used  between  the  last  two  only,  a  comma  should 
be  used  after  each  part  except  the  last. 

Mary  Lee  and  Laura  came  yesterday.  Aa 
the  sentence  stands,  you  may  think  that  there 
are  but  two  persons  that  came  yesterdj^;  viz.^ 
Mary  Lee  and  Laura.  If  the  sentence  is  written, 
Mary,  Lee  and  Laura  came  yesterday,  then 
Mary  may  be  a  noun  of  direct  address,  and  the 
boy  Lee  and  the  girl  Laura  came;  but  if  it  ia 
written,  Mary,  Lee,  and  Laura  came,  you  know 
that  three  persons  came.  The  comma  before 
the  and  is  frequently  omitted  by  rapid  writers: 
but  it  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  compoimd 
construction. 

3.  Parenthetical  or  additional  expressions,  that 
is,  those  expressions  that  break  the  directness  of 
the  statement,  require  to  be  cut  off  by  commas; 
as,  Christopher  Cfclumbus,  an  Italian  by  birth, 
discovered  America.  It  is  mind,  after  sul,  that 
does  the  work  of  the  world.  In  this  sentence, 
'after  all'  does  not  modify  'does,'  but  shows  a 
connection  between  thiis  sentence  and  somethixir 
gone  before.  Another  illustration  would  be,  it 
was  not  necessary,  however,  for  you  to  go. 

Some  of  the  phrases  in  common  use  that  are 
usually  set  off  by  commas  are:  in  short,  in  fact, 
in  reality,  in  brief,  as  it  happens,  no  doubt,  in  a 
word,  to  be  sure,  to  be  brief,  etc.  Some  of  the 
words  used  parenthetically,  which,  according 
to  the  close  punctuation  should  be  set  off  by 
commas,  and,  according  to  the  loose,  rfiould  not 
be,  are:  therefore,  tnen,  however,  perhaps, 
namely,  indeed,  too,  moreover,  etc. 

Most  of  these  words  named  last  are  capable 
of  two  constructions, —  they  may  either  belong 
to  the  proposition  as  a  whole,  or  to  a  single  word 
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in  it  It  18  ooky  when  used  in  the  kmner  sense 
that  they  require  to  be  set  off  by  commas;  e.  g., 
On  this  assistance,  then,  you  may  rely.  Then 
I  believed  you,  now  I  do  not. 

4.  Independent  adverbs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence  should  be  set  off  b^r  a  conmia;  as, 
Well,  I  wiU  go.    Why,  you  may  if  you  want  to. 

NoTB.'^  Used  in  this  iray  it  would  be  better  to  omit 
tham  from  all  sentenceB.* 

5.  The  nominative,  the  infinitive,  and  the 
participle  used  absolutely  should  be  set  off  by 
commas:  The  wind  having  gone  down,  we  may 

sailing.   To  tell  the  truth,  1  must  remain  here. 
neraUy  speaking,  he  is  a  good  fellow. 

6.  Nouns  in  apposition  are  set  off  by  commas: 
re,  my  brother,  can  do  it  for  you.  We,  the 
[&  of  the  United  States,  do  ordain  and  es- 

this  constitution. 
If  the  subordinate  clause  in  a  complex 
sentenee  comes  first,  it  should  be  followed  by 
a  comma:   If  I  go,  you  must  remain.    While  he 
•tajrs,  you  must  stay. 

8.  A  series  of  words  used  in  the  same  eoEt- 
struction  should  be  separated  by  commas;  as, 
Ulysses  was  wise,  eloquent,  cautious,  and  in- 
trepid, as  was  requisite  in  a  leader  of  men*  He 
stood,  walked,  ran,  and  jumped. 

If  the  words  are  used  in  pairs,  only  the  pairs 
should  be  separated;  as,  Ulysses  was  wise  and 
sbquent,  cautious  and  intrepid,  as  w;as,  etc» 

9.  When  two  statements,  each  with  its  own 
tubject,  verb,  and  object,  are  put  in  one  sen- 
tence, the  comma  should  be  used  to  show  their 
dttttnctiveness,  even  when  the  sentence  is  veiy 
short;  as.  You  may  go,  and  I  wiU  stay. 

10.  Use  a  comma  Mtween  two  words  in  the 
same  construction  when  they  are  differently 
modified;  as.  He  sold  a  horse,  and  wag(»i  of 
wood.  If  the  comma  is  omitted,  the  horse 
was  of  wood. 

11.  When  the  subject  consists  of  two  or  more 
nouns  not  joined  by  a  conjunctum,  use  a  comma 
before  the  predicate;  as»  Riches,  pleasures, 
health*  become  evils  to  those,  etc. 

12.  A  comma  is  put  before  a  relative  clause, 
when  it  is  explanatory  of  the  antecedent,  or 
pTMents  an  additional  thought. 

But  the  point  is  omitt^  before  a  relative 
dauae  which  restricts  the  genial  notion  of  the 
anteoBdent  to  a  particular  sense. 

To  make  dear  the  differenee  between  an 
additional  and  a  restrictive  ^use,  let  us  use 
tlu8  sentence:  Her  entramoe  was  mmoticed 
by  the  officer  ii4io  sat  gazing  into  the  fire.  We 
restrict  when  we  wish  to  separate  one  object 
from  other  objects  of  the  same  sort.  If  there 
were  several  officers  in  the  room,  and  you  wish 
me  to  know  that  her  entrance  was  unnoticed 
bjr  but  one  of  them,  you  wish  to  separate  or 
A^.i«giii*h  him  from  the  others.  Then  the 
dause  is  used  restrictively  and  should  not  be 
set  off  by  a  comma.  But  if  there  was  but  one 
officer  in  the  room,  you  use  this  same  clause 
to  tell  an  additional  fact  about  him;  then  it  is 
used  additionally  and  should  be  set  off  by  com^ 

Much  confusion  arises  in  this  sort  of  sentence 
because  authors  on  punctuation  say  that  a 
deecriptiye  or  additional  clause  should  be  set 
o€f  bj  commas.    A  deaoripti¥ie  clause  may  be 


used  to  express  either  an  add!iti<mal  or  a  re- 
strictive  thought  Bring  me  the  dress  that  ia 
made  of  red  silk.  This  sentence  requires  no 
comma  because  there  are  several  di^sses  there, 
and  I  want  the  red  silk  one.  Bring  me  the  dress, 
which  is  made  of  red  silk.  Here  I  have  used  the 
same  descriptive  clause,  but  the  use  of  "which" 
and  the  conuna  shows  that  that  is  the  only 
dress  there. 

^  Nora:  —  In  all  re§iruiive  relative  elauaet  the  pronoun 
'tthat"  should  be  used;  and  in  all  additional  relative 
clauses  use  "who  "  when  referring  to  people  and  "  which  " 
when  referring  to  animals  or  inanimate  objects.  If 
writers  woold  Dear  this  use  of  these  pronouns  in  taund« 
the  matter  of  the  comma  would  be  immaterial  becausa 
the  pronoim  would  sufficiently  indicate  the  use  of  the 
olause. 

13.  One  good  authority  says  do  not  use  a 
comma  after  Whereas,  It  appears,  etc.;  Re- 
solved, That,  etc.;  Ordered,  T%at,  etc  He 
also  says,  Do  not  use  a  capital  after  these  words. 
Write,  Resolved  that  women,  etc. 

14.  When  a  clause  is  used  as  the  subiect  of 
a  verb,  it  should  not,  even  though  long,  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  comma,  unless  it  ends  with  a  verb* 
as,  That  the  governor  of  this  great  State  ot 
Illinois  should  make  this  unworthy  appeal  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  foreign-bom 
citizens  of  the  nation  must  always  be  a  cause 
of  mortification  to  every  lover  of  his  country. 

The  second  part  of  the  rule  ia  illustrated  by, 
Whatever  is,  is  right. 

15.  A  comma  is  used  before  a  short  direct 
quotation:    He  said,  "I  will  go." 

NoTK. —  A  colon  b  used  before  a  long  direct  quotation. 

16.  The  comma  shows  the  omission  of  words; 
as,  Her  address  is  718  Norwood  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  which  means  in  Rochester,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  writ- 
ing, an  exact  man. 

Non:. —  The  latest  authority  sajni  omit  the  oomma  in 
the  last  sentence  because  no  misunderstanding  can 
arise  thereby;  but  custom  still  uses  it. 

Semicolon.  This  mark  is  used  to  Sep* 
arate  such  parts  of  a  sentence  as  are  somewhat 
less  closely  connected  than  those  separated  by 
a  comma. 

1.  When  two  clauses  are  joined  by  fw,  but, 
and,  or  an  equivalent  word,  the  one  clause  pei^ 
feet  in  itself,  and  the  other  added  as  a  matter 
of  inference,  contrast,  or  explanation, —  they 
are  separated  by  a  semicolon:  Economy  is  no 
disgrace;  for  it  is  better  to  live  on  a  little  than 
to  outlive  a  great  deal. 

2.  When  the  parts  of  a  compound  sentence, 
even  though  they  are  short,  are  not  closely  con- 
nected in  thought,  they  should  be  separated 
by  a  semicolon;  as,  I  live  to  die;  you  dye  to 
Kve. 

3.  Use  the  semicolon  to  separate  the  parts 
of  a  compound  sentence,  when  one  or  ooih 
members  contain  commas:  Men  are  not  judged 
by  their  looks,  habits,  and  appearanoes;  but 
by  the  character  of  their  lives  and  conversations^ 
and  by  their  works. 

4.  &  a  series  of  expressions  depend  on  a  com* 
mencing  or  oonduding  portion  of  the  sentence, 
they  sTOuld  be  separated  by  a  semicolon:  Phi* 
losophers  assert,  tnat  nature  b  unlimited  in  her 
operations;  that  she  has  inexhaustible  treasures 
in  reserve;   that,  etc.    Also  in  sooh  a  sentenoe 
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M,  If  W6  think  of  g^ry  in  the  field;  of  wiBdom  in 
the  cabinet;  of  tne  purest  patriotism;  of  the 
highest  integrity,  pubuo  andprivate;  of  morals 
^  *  ^  the  august  fig[ure  of  Washington  presents 
itself  as  the  personation  of  all  these  ideas. 

5.  All  of  tne  older  authorities  say  use  a  semi> 
colon  before  and  comma  after  as,  viz.,  to  vrit, 
namelyt  u  e.,  or  thai  is,  when  they  precede  an 
example  or  an  illustration.  The  latest  authority 
says  use  the  comma  in  both  places.  This  is 
but  another  illustration  of  the  changes  in  punc- 
tuation that  are  coming  in. 

Colon.  1.  When  a  sentence  is  long,  and 
one  or  both  of  the  parts  contain  semicolons, 
the  greater  division  should  be  marked  by  a 
colon:  Art  has  been  to  me  its  own  exceeding 
^reat  reward:  it  has  soothed  my  afflictions* 
it  has  refined  my  enjoyments;  it  nas  endeared 
tdlJ  solitude;  and  it  has  given  me  the  habit  of 
wishine  to  discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
in  all  uiat  surrounds  me. 

2.  A  colon  should  follow  a  clause  that  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  but  is  followed,  without  a  con- 
junction, by  some  remark,  inference,  or  illu&- 
tration:  Nor  was  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
drama  a  mere  form:  it  was  full  of  truth,  spirit, 
and  power. 

3.  A  colon  should  be  used  before  a  long  direct 

3uotation,  or  a  list  of  articles  formally  intro- 
uced:    She  finished  her  helpful  talk  with  the 
■ong  from  "Pippa  Passes'': 

".The  year's  at  the  spring 
The  day's  at  the  mom; 
Moraing's  at  seren; " 
Ete. 

Win  you  kindly  send  me  the  foDowing  artidee: 

3  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar, 

1  lb.  of  coffee. 

Etc 

4.  The  words  yea  and  no  should  be  followed 
by  a  colon,  provided  the  words  that  follow  are 
a  continuation  or  repetition  of  the  question: 
Can  these  words  add  vigor  to  your  hearts? 
Yes:   they  can  do  it;    they  have  often  done  it. 

5.  The  colon  is  more  often  used  than  any 
other  mark  after  the  salutation  in  a  letter:  My 
dear  Sirs: 

Interrogation  Point.  1.  An  interro- 
gation mark  is  placed  at  the  end  of  every  direct 
question:  Will  you  go?  He  asked  me,  "Will 
you  go?" 

2.  The  mark  of  interrogation  should  not  be 
used  when  it  is  only  affinned  that  a  question 
has  been  asked,  and  the  expression  denoting 
inquiry  is  put  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  a 
direct  question:  I  was  asked  if  I  would  go  to 
Europe  next  summer. 

Note. —  It  should  be  placed  inside  of  the  quotaticm 
n^arks  if  it  belongs  properly  to  the  quotation,  and  out- 
side in  other  oases: — He  asked,  "Will  you  return  by 
nine  o'clock?"  What  can  be  more  interesting  than 
"the  passing  orowd"T 

Exclamation  Point.  This  point  is 
vted  after  any  expression  of  strong  emotion, 
and  after  interjections:  Friends,  countrymen, 
and  lovers!  hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent 
that  you  may  hear.  The  heavens  and  earth, 
O  Lordl  proclaim  Thy  boundless  pow^.  Oh  I 
nothing  is  further  from  my  thou^nts  than  to 
deceive  you.  Oh,  that  all  classes  oisooiety  were 
both  enlightened  and  virtuous  1 


The  Marks  of  Parentheses.    If  ao 

expressicm  is  inserted  in  the  bod^  of  a  sentence, 
with  which  it  has  no  connection  m  sense  or  ccm- 
struction,  it  should  be  endoeed  by  the  maria 
of  parentheses.  The  test  is,  can  the  words  to 
be  enclosed  be  omitted  without  injury  to  the 
sense?  I  have  dearly  seen  charity  (if  charity 
it  may  be  called)  insult  witii  an  air  of  pity.  8h!e 
had  managed  this  matter  so  well  (oh,  how  artful 
a  woman  she  was),  that  my  father's  heart  was 
gone  before  I  suspected  it  was  in  danger. 

Notice  the  use  oi  the  mark  of  interrogation 
in  this  sentence:  "  While  the  CSiristian  dM^«g 
the  approbation  of  his  fellow-men  (and  why 
should  ne  not  desire  it?),  he  disdiuns  to  recesve 
their  good-will  by  dishonorable  means." 

The  Dash.  1.  The  dash  is  used  to  show 
an  abrlipt  break  in  a  sentence;  to  show  a  sus- 
pension in  the  thought;  or  an  epigxammatie 
turn  in  sentiment.  Cloeely  following  came— > 
what  do  you  suppose?  Tlie  eye  of  the  duld  — 
who  can  look  unmoved  into  that  ''well  unde* 
filed,"  in  which  heavm  itself  seems  to  be  re- 
flected? 

2.  The  dash  is  used  where  there  is  an  dlipsts 
of  such  words  as,  namdy,  that  it,  etc  To 
separate  adjectives  in  apposition  but  ck>sdy 
connected.  These  poets  — Homer  and  Viigil  — 
wrote  epics. 

Brackets.  These  maiks,  used  for  nearly 
the  same  purposes  as  the  parentheses,  are  usually 
confined  to  expressions  inserted  in  or  appended 
to  a  quotation,  and  not  belonging  to  it.  They 
are  intended  to  give  an  explanation,  to  rect^ 
a  mistake,  or  to  supply  an  omission;  as,  B[e 
had  the  finest  head  [of  hair]  I  ever  saw; 
♦  *  *  because  the  peo]^  love  the  prindp&es 
of  tiie  Constitution  [long  continued  applause] 
and  to-day,  etc. 

Hyphen.  1.  The  hyphen  is  used  in  form- 
ing compound  words.  When  each  of  the  words 
of  which  a  compound  is  formed  retains  its  origi- 
nal accent,  they  should  be  united  by  a  hyphen: 
The  all^-pow^erful  God;  In^cense-breath^ing 
mom.  Everiasting,  notwithstanding,  and  a  few 
other  words  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

2.  If  a  prefix  ends  in  a  vowd,  and  the  word 
to  which  it  is  joined  begins  with  a  vowel,  the 
hyphen,  or  the  diseresis  over  the  second  vowel 
is  used:  co-operate  or  cooperate. 

3.  The  hyphen  is  used  to  show  the  division 
of  words  into  eyllables:  hy-phen. 

Double  and  Single  Quotatton 
Marks.  1.  Every  direct  quotation  should  bs 
enclosed  in  double  quotation  marics:  To  ms 
he  said, ''  I  cannot  beueve  it  is  true." 

2.  If  the  thought,  but  not  the  words  of  an- 
other are  given,  quotation  marios  are  not  used: 
He  said  tl^t  he  could  not  beUeve  it  true. 

3.  You  may  use  italics,  or  double,  or  singis 
quotation  marks  if  you  are  quoting  a  singis 
word  or  short  expression.  "F^Btticoat"  (liter* 
ally  'littie  coat')*  in  itself  a  sufficientiy  inof- 
fensive term,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  giv« 
way  to  "skirt."  In  this  illustration  "petti- 
coat" and  "skirt"  may  be  italicised  and  tfas 
quotation  marics  omitted. 

4.  If  a  quotation  occurs  within  a  quotation, 
enclose  the  second  one  in  sinsle  quotation 
marks:    In  his  letter  he  wrote,  '"If  tbe  physi- 
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eian  sees  you  eat  anythhig  that  ifi  not  good  for 
you,  he  says,  'It  is  poisottf" 

5.  When  several  paragraphs  are  quoted,  use 
double  marks  at  the  beginning  of  each  para- 
graph, and  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  only. 

Apostrophe.  1.  The  apostrophe  is  used 
to  mark  the  possessive  case:  Jonn's. 

2.  To  show  the  oontraotion  of  words  and 
omission  of  letters:   I'll,  you'd,  eto. 

3.  To  show  the  clipping  of  words  in  dialect: 
He  wa'  singin'  to  'em. 

4.  To  form  plurals  of  letters,  signs,  and  figures: 
There  are  twenty  a's  cm  this  page.  Count  the 
2*8  in  this  sum.  Your  x's  or  O's  were  not  well 
made^ 

The  foregoing  are  the  generally  accepted  rules. 
It  shotdd  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  we  are 
in  a  stage  of  transition  in  regard  to  capitalisa- 
tion and  punctuation,  there  being  a  marked 
tendency  toward  simpBfioation. 

BIGHT  USES  OF  SOMBI 
COMMON  WOBDS 

A.  Use  the  article  before  both  nouns  or  both 
ftdtectives  when  they  denote  different  objects. 
*'  A  coat  and  a  hat "  not  " a  coot  and  hat."  <<  A 
black  and  white  dress"  Tone  dress);  "a  black 
and  a  white  dress"  ^two  dresses). 

Abortive*  A,  ridiculous  perversion  of  this 
word  is  creeping  into  use  through  the  newspapers. 
"  A  lad  was  jresterday  caught  m  the  act  of  odor- 
lively  appropriating  a  pair  of  shoes."  That  is 
abortive  that  is  imtimely  in  its  birth;  and,  by 
%ure  of  speech  anything  is  abortive  which  is 
brought  out  before  it  is  well  matured.  Abortive 
sboukl  not  be  used  indiscriminately  of  failure. 

Accept  of*  Never  use  tM  preposition 
after  this  verb.  We  accept  invitations,  presents, 
hospit^ty,  and  the  like. 

Accept  and  £xcept«  Accept  means  to 
take  wb^  offered;  except  means  to  leave  out, 
to  exdude.  I  accepted  the  gift.  All  except  two 
will  go. 

Accord*  To  accord  means  to  render  or  be- 
stow upon  another,  as  honor:  therefore  one 
should  never  say,  ''The  information  he  desired 
was  accorded  him." 

Administer.  The  man  died  from  blows 
adminieiered  by  the  poUceman.  Oaths,  medi- 
cine, affairs  of  state  are  adminMtered,  Blows 
9iededU, 

Adopt.  This  word  is  often  used  instead  of 
to  decide  upon  and  to  take;  thus,  ''The  meas- 
ures adopted  by  Congress  as  the  result  of  this 
faiquiry  will  be  productive  of  good."  Better, 
"The  measures  decided  upon,  etc."  Instead  of 
"What  course  shall  you  adopt  to  get  your  pay ? " 
say,  "  What  course  snail  you  take,  etc.  7  "  In  the 
newspapers  one  may  see  "Wanted  to  adopt  — 
A  beautiful  female  infant."  The  advertisers 
meant  to  sav  that  they  wanted  the  child  men- 
tioned in  their  advertisement  adopted.  The 
word  is  correctly  used  in  "The  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  senator  were  adopted  at  once." 
Affect.    See  effect. 

AiT^TAVate.  This  word  is  often  used  when 
the  speaker  means  to  provoke,  irritate,  or  anger. 
Thus,  "It  aggravates  (provokes)  me  to  be  con- 
tinually found  fault  with";  "He  is  easily  ag- 
ffOvaUd  (irritated);" 


AiT^e.  Do  not  use  agree  for  admit.  "  That 
a  flat  brick  facade  pierced  by  a  few  windows 
does  not  make  an  inspiring  picture,  all  will  agree,** 
Say,  "all  will  admi«.'^ 

Agriculturist  is  to  be  preferred  to  agrv- 
cuUuraliet.    The  same  is  true  of  conversationist. 

Atn't.  This  is  not  a  contraction,  and  can- 
not take  the  phtce  of  Pm  not. 

Alike.  This  word  should  not  be  used  with 
both,  nor  with  both  just,  as  in  "These  hats  are 
both  alike"  or  **boih  just  aUke";  say,  "These 
hats  are  alike." 

All  of.  The  of  \a  &  superfluity.  "I  have 
them  aU,"  not  "I  have  aU  of  them";  "Take  it 
o/i,"  not  "Take  atto/H." 

All  Over.  AU  should  modi^r  the  noun, 
and  not  the  prepositional  phrase  in  "The  disease 
spread  over  cUl  the  country,"  not  "all  over  the 
country." 

Allege.  Do  not  use  this  word  as  a  ano- 
nym for  say  or  tell,  as  in  "He  alleges  that  the 
engine  ran  sixty  miles  an  hour."  Instead,  "  He 
says  or  tells  us  that,  etc." 

AJlOTV.  This  word  is  frequently  misused 
in  the  West  and  the  South  for  think;  to  be  of 
opinion;  to  admit;  as.  "  He  allows  his  horse  can 
beat  yours."  Instead  of  this  say,  "He  thinks 
or  is  of  the  opinion  that,  etc." 

Almost — Nearly.  These  two  adverbs 
should  not  be  used  indiscriminately.  Almost  re- 
gards the  ending  as  an  act;  nearly,  its  begin- 
ning. A  man  that  receives  an  injuiy  so  severe 
that  he  comes  off  with  barely  his  life  is  almost 
killed;  a  man  that  escapes  what  would  have 
killed  him  is  nearly  killed.  These  words  are 
correctly  used  in  "I  am  almost  done  with  my 
work " ;  "I  nearly. ran  over  the  child." 

Alone — Only.  That  is  alone  that  is  un- 
accompanied ;  that  is  only,  of  which  there  is  no 
other.  "Virtue  only  makes  us  happy"  means 
that  nothing  else  can  do  it.  If  we  say,  "  Virtue 
alone  makes  us  happy,"  we  mean  that  virtue 
unaided  makes'  us  nappy.  "This  means  of  lo- 
comotion is  used  by  man  only." 

Alternative.  Do  not  use  this  word  when 
more  than  two  things  are  referred  to.  You 
may  have  the  choice  of  three  courses,  not  of 
three  eUtematives. 

Alwasrs.  Often  used  redundantly.  "When- 
ever I  see  her,  I  think  of  mother,"  not  "  I 
always  think  of  mother." 

Ameliorated.  "  Her  troubles  are  greatly 
ameliorated"  should  be  "are  lessened." 

Among.  "He  was  there  among  the  rest" 
should  be  **with  the  rest." 

Among  One  Anotiier.  "They  ex- 
changed votes  among  one  another"  should  be 
^*with  one  arwther." 

Amount.  "A  surprisine  amount  of  per- 
fection has  been  reached"  should  be  "A  sur- 
prising degree  of  perfection,  etc." 

And.  Do  not  use  and  in  place  of  the  particle 
to.    "Come  to  see  me,"  not  *^Come  and  see  me." 

And  should  never  introduce  a  relative  clause 
imless  it  jpins  it  to  a  coordinate  relative  clause. 
"  I  have  a  dress  worn  by  my  aunt,  and  which  is 
forty-five  years  old."  In  this  sentence  leave 
out  and  and  use  that  instead  of  which.  (See  Rule 
12  for  the  comma,  under  Punctuation.) 

Antecedents.    This  word  used  as  a  mib- 
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•tanttve  meaos  those  pencMui  or  thii^  which 
hftve  {Hieceded  any  person  or  thing  of  tlie  same 
kind  in  a  certain  position.  Thus  the  anteced' 
enU  of  General  Sherman  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  are  General  Washington,  General 
Scott,  and  General  Grant.  To  call  the  course 
of  a  man's  life  imtil  the  present  moment  Ais 
antecedents  is  neariy  as  absurd  a  misuse  of  lan- 
guage as  can  be  compassed.  If,  instead  of ''  What 
do  you  know  of  his  antecedents f  **  it  is  asked 
"What  do  you  know  of  his  previous  UfeT"  <» 
better,  "What  do  you  know  of  his  past?"  there 
is  sense  instead  of  nonsense,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  question  is  fully  conveyed. 

Anticipate.  This  word  is  often  used  in 
place  of  expect,  or  foresee.  Anticipate  means  to 
go  before,  so  as  to  preclude  another;  to  get  the 
start  oi,  or  to  get  ahead  of;  to  enjoy,  possess,  or 
suffer,  in  expectation.  It  is  therefore  misused 
in  "  By  this  means  it  is  anticipated  that  the  time 
for  Europe  will  be  lessened  two  davs'';  and  in 
"Her  death  is  hourly  anticipated.  It  is  cor- 
rectly used  in  "  If  not  anticipated,  I  shall  here- 
after make  an  attempt  at  a  magazine  paper  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Pomt";  and  m  "  Why  should 
we  anticipate  our  sorrows?  Tis  like  those  who 
die  throu^  fear  of  death."  "Were  Greeley's 
movements  those  that  it  was  anticipated  (ea> 
peded)  he  would  makb?" 

Alizioiis  is  often  used  where  desirous  would 
better  express  the  meaning.  Anxious  means 
full  of  anxiety;  suffering  from  suspense  or  un- 
eertainty;  concerned  about  the  future.  "lam 
not  anxious  to  get  to  Canada  "  should  be  "  I  am 
not  desirous,  etc/'  "  I  am  still  more  anxious  to 
have  you  live  in  New  York"  should  be  "still 
more  desirous." 

Anyhow  is  permissible' in  conversation, 
though  incompatible  with  dignified  diction,  in 
which  such  phrases  as  "tn  any  event,"  "he  that 
as  it  may, "  "at  any  rate,"  and  the  like  are  to  be 
preferred. 

Appeals  is  used  in  this  sentence  instead 
of  drafts:  "There  are  constant  appeals  upon 
the  resources  of  the  government." 

Approach  is  sometimes  improperly  used 
in  the  sense  of  address,  petition,  appeal  to  ;  thus, 
"The  teachers  have  approached  tne  Educational 
Department  in  some  matters  that  concern  their 
interest." 

Apt  is  often  misused  for  likely^  and  sometimes 
for  liable.  "  What  is  he  apt  {likely)  to  be  doing  7  " 
"Where  shaU  I  be  apt  (likely)  to  find  him?" 
"  If  you  go  there,  you  wUl  be  apt  (liable)  to  get 
into  trouble." 

Aren't  in  colloquial  use  is  admissible,  but  are 
you  not  is  preferable.  I'll,  I'm,  etc.,  are  good  form 
Because  they  are  contractions  of  the  verb  only. 

As — as ;  So — as*  Use  the  former  in  affirma- 
tive propositions,  and  the  latter  in  ti^ative 
propositions.  He  is  cm  tall  as  you  are.  He  was 
never  so  happy  as  now. 

Aside  is  sometimes  misused  for  apart. 
"Words  have  a  potency  of  association  cuide 
(apart)  from  their  significance  as .  representa- 
tive si^s*" 

As  Though  is  often  used  for  as  if.  In  the 
sentence,  "The  child  looked  as  though  her  hair 
had  never  been  combed, "  supplv  the  dliptical 
dausei  and  you  will  see  the  need  of  using  if  in 


Tiheeoitktmqk.  "  The  cfaOdUxiked  at  (she  would 
look)  Moti9^  her  hair,  etc."  "The  woman  looks  as 
(she  would  look)  thou^jfi  (if)  she  were  tired." 

At.  "They  do  thmgs  different^  in  (not  at) 
the  South." 

At  all  is  superfluous  in  such  sentences  as, 
"She  had  no  friends  ai  all";  "I  do  not  want 
anyo^ofl";  "  U  she  had  any  desire  o<  att  to  see, 
she  would  have  waited." 

At  Best*  At  IVorst.  These  phrases  re- 
quire the  article  or  a  possessive  pronoun  used 
in  them.  Always  say,  "  I  did  the  best  I  could," 
etc.    "  He  was  at  his  worst." 

Audience  is  often  used  in  {dace  of  specta- 
tors. The  audience  hears;  the  spectators  see: 
therefore  say,  "  The  spectators  at  the  ball  game," 
not  "  the  audience."  "  The  audience  at  t&  con- 
cert, etc." 

Avenge  and  Revenge.  We  avenge  the 
wrong  done  to  oth^s,  and  revenge  the  wrong 
done  to  ourselves. 

Avoid  is  often  used  in  the  place  of  prevent  or 
hinder;  as,  "There  shall  be  nothing  lost  if  I  can 
avoid  it."     It  should  be  "  if  I  can  prevent  it." 

Awful  is  too  frequently  used  as  an  intoi- 
sivo.  Avoid  this  use  of  it;  e.  g.,  I  was  awfuUy 
glad  to  see  you. 

A  While  Since  should  be  a  while  ago. 

Bad  Cold.  Say  a  alight  or  a  severe  cold. 
Colds  are  never  good. 

Badly  is  inelegant^  used  for  very  much. 
"I  shall  miss  you  very  much"  not  "I  shall  miss 
you  badly" 

Balance  means  the  excess  oi  one  thing  ov» 
another,  and  should  be  used  in  this  sense  only: 
hence  it  is  improper  to  talk  about  the  bcdanes 
of  the  edition.  In  this  case  say  rest  or  remawider. 
You  may  speak  of  the  balance  of  the  account. 

Beastly.  One  may  properly  say  "beastly 
drunk"  but  not  "beastly  weather." 

Before  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  rather 
than.  "War  before  peace  at  that  price"  should 
be  "War  rather  than  peace  at  that  price." 

Between  in  its  literal  sense  applies  to  only 
two  objects;  as,  "The  candy  was  divided  between 
the  two  boys,  or  among  the  four  children."  When 
used  of  more  than  two  objects,  it  brings  them 
severally  and  individually  into  the  relatioin  ex- 
pressed; as,  ''a  treaty  between  three  powers." 

When  used  to  express  contrast — "The  three 
boys  are  brothers,  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  them." 

Black — Blacken.  We  black  stoves  and 
blacken  reputations. 

Blame  It  on  is  a  vulgarism  used  in  place 
of  cuxuses  or  suspects.  "He  blames  it  on  his 
brother"  should  be  "He  suspects  or  accuses  his 
brother." 

Both  is  often  used  in  such  sentences  as  "  They 
are  both  alike";  "'Diey  both  ran  away  from 
school,"  etc.  Omit  both  from  each  sentence. 
It  is  incorrect  in  "He  lost  all  his  fruit  —  both 
plums,  peaches,  and  pears." 

Bound  should  not  be  made  to  do  service 
for  doomed,  determined,  resolved,  certain,  or  wiU 
be  com^peUed.  "He  is  bound  to  do  it"  should  be 
"  He  is  certain,  resolved,  or  determined  to  do  it.'' 
"He  is  bound  to  fail"  should  be  "He  is  doomed, 
destined,  or  sure  to  fail." 

But  is  often  misused.    "  I  do  not  doubt  6«iC 
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he  wUl  be  here  "  should  read  "  doubt  that.'*  *'  I 
fhould  not  wonder  but  he  will  Bucoeed"  should 
read  **  wonder  if."  In  "  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
he  will  gp  "  suppress  but.  Change  but  to  than  in 
''The  mind  no  sooner  entertains  any  proposition 
but  it  presently  hastens,  etc/' 

But  is  correctly  used  in  "I  have  no  fear  but 
that  she  will  succeed/'  which  means  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  **  I  have  no  fear  that  she  will 
succeed." 

By  should  be  wUh  in  "The  room  was  filled 
by  ladies  and  children  " ;  also  in ''  The  ball  ended 
6y  a  waits."    There  is  a  difference  of  meaning 


in  these  two  sentences:  ''I  know  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Brown,"  and  "I  know  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Brown."    Which  do  you  mean? 

Oalamity  means  in  an  abstract  sense  source 
of  misery  or  of  loss,  but  it  is  often  misused  to  mean 
lots.  Calamines  are  causes,  losses  are  results. 
"The  fire  caused  a  great  calamity"  should  read 
"caused  a  great  loss."  It  is  correctly  used  in 
"The  falling  of  the  building,  which  caused  the 
death  of  two  firemen,  was  a  great  calamity." 

Calculate  is  wrongly  used  in  "He  caku- 
hues  to  get  off  to-morrow."  "The  sentence 
should  read  **expects,  purposes,  or  intends  to 
get  off." 

Caliber  is  often  misused  for  order,  as  in 
"His  work  is  of  a  higher  caliber  than  hers 
is." 

Capable  is  often  ixsed  in  place  of  suscep- 
tible. "We  need  more  articles  capable  of  iUus- 
tratioQ"  ihould  read  *^  susceptible  of  illustrar 
tion," 

Condone  is  sometimes  misused  for  com- 
vensaU  and  atone  for.  It  means  to  pardon,  to 
XQigive.  "  Tlie  abolition  of  the  income  tax  more 
than  condones  for  the  turmoil  of  an  election" 
should  read  *' atones^,  etc." 

Congrregate  Together*  In  "A  large 
number  of  people  congregated  together  in  the  haH," 
omit  Uie  word  toge&er,  because  to  congregate, 
unaided,  means  to  coUect,  or  ^tber  toother. 

Consequence  is  sometunes  used  instead 
of  importance  or  moment;  as,  "They  were  all 
persons  of  more  or  less  consequence  "  should  be 
"of  more  or  less  importance.^*  "It  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence"   should  be  "of  no  moment." 

Consider  means  to  meditate,  to  deliberate, 
to  reflect,  to  revolve  in  the  mind;  and  yet  it  is 
made  to  do  service  for  think,  suppose,  and  reqard. 
T^us:  "  I  consider  his  course  very  unjustifiable  " 
should  read  "  think  his  course."  ^*  I  have  always 
considered  it  my  duty,  etc."  should  read  "thought 
it  my  duty." 

Conversationist.    See  Agriculturist 

Co-operate  Together  means  co-oper- 
ate or  operate  together,  and  can  mean  no  more, 
which  makes  it  plain  that  the  co  or  the  together 
aerves  no  purpose  —  is  a  superfluity. 

Creditable  should  not  be  used  instead  of 
credible.  Say,  "two  credible  witnesses,"  not 
*^€reditable  witnesses."  Say,  "I  am  credibly 
inlEormed,"  not  "  creditably  informed." 

Crushed  out.  The  rebellion  was  finally 
crushed  ouL  Out  of  what?  We  may  crush  the 
life- out  of  a  man,  or  crush  a  man  to  death,  and 
crush  —  not  crush  out  —  a  rebellion. 

I>andy.  This  adjective  belongs  properly 
to  the  "gushers."    It  is  their  sole  adjective. 


He  is  a  dandy  man;  The  refreshments  were 
dandy;  The  sunset  was  (iondy. 

I>angeroiis  is  misused  in  the  sentence 
"He  is  dangerous,"  when  we  mean  "He  is  sick." 
Say,**  He  is  not  in  danger,"  or^^notdangerously  ill." 

Nearest.  Do  not  begin  a  letter  "My 
dearest  John,"  unless  he  is  tne  dearest  of  three 
or  more  Johns  with  whom  you  are  acquainted. 

Deceiving  should  not  oe  used  in  pla(»  of 
trying  to  deceive.  It  is  when  we  do  not  suspect 
deception  that  we  are  deceived.  "He  is  deceiv- 
ingme  "  should  read  "  He  is  trying  to  deceive  me." 

I>eprecate  means  to  end^vor  to  avert 
by  prayer,  and  so  should  not  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  disapprove,  censure,  or  condemn.  Do 
not  say,  "He  deprecates  the  whole  proceeding." 

Desperately.  Do  not  say,  "He  was  £»- 
perately  wounded,"  but  "badly  wounded." 

Despite  should  not  be,  as  it  often  is,  pre- 
ceeded  by  in,  and  followed  by  of.  Say,"  Despite 
all  our  eiforts,"  not  "In  despite  of  all  our  efforts." 

Detect  is  often  misused  for  distinguish, 
recognize,  discover,  see.  "1  did  not  detect  any- 
thing wrong  in  his  appearance"  should  be  *  I 
did  not  discover  anything  wrong  in  his  appear- 
ance." "I  could  not  dStect  any  difference  be- 
tween them"  should  be  "I  could  not  see  any 
difference  between  them." 

Die  with  —  from.  Man  and  brute  die  of, 
and  not  with  or  from,  fevers,  old  age,  and  so  on. 

Differ — ^Different.  The  prepositions /ram 
and  with  are  both  used  with  the  verb  differ,  but 
the  weight  of  authority  is  on  the  side  of  usinfi" 
from.  Different  to  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
different  from  ;  but  it  is  incorrect.  "  She  ia  differ- 
ent than  you  would  expect  her  to  be"  should 
be  "different  from  what  you  would  expect  her 
to  be.  The  word  than  implies  comparison  and 
demands  the  comparative  denee.  Different  is 
in  no  way  a  comparative.  We  say  greater  than 
but  different  from.  We  may  differ  with  a  per- 
son, but  thing  differ /rom  one  another. 

Dock — ^Wharf.  A  dr^docA;  is  a  place  where 
vessels  are  drawn  out  of  the  water  for  repairs. 
A  wet  dock  is  a  place  where  vessels  are  kept  afloat 
at  a  certain  level,  while  they  are  beins  loaded 
or  unloaded.  A  wharf  is  a  sort  of  quay  Duilt  by 
the  side  of  the  water.  Vessels  lie  at  wharfs  and 
piers,  not  at  docks. 

Don't.  .This  is  the  contraction  for  do  not, 
and  not  for  does  not:  therefore  do  not  say, "He 
don't  want  it." 

Sach  other  is  properly  applied  to  two 
only ;  one  another  must  be  used  when  the  number 
considered  exceeds  two.  We  say,"Grreat  authors 
address  themselves  to  one  another,"  unless  we 
refer  to  only  two  authors. 

IBffect — Affect.  Effect  means  to  bring 
about;  as,  "to  effect  a  reform."  Affect  means 
to  influence;  as,  "His  ideas  will  affect  the  char- 
acter of  the  reform." 

Slegant.  "This  is  a  fine  morning,"  not 
"This  is  an  elegant  morning. 

B  migrant — Immigrant.  These  two 
words  are  not  infrequently  confounded.  Emi- 
grants are  persons  going  out  of  the  country; 
immigrants  are  persons  coming  into  the  country. 

Ending  of  Sentences.  Sentences  end- 
ing with  prepositions  are  always  more  terse, 
always  quite  as  idiomatic,  and  always  simpler. 
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ttian  they  would  be  if  differently  constructed. 
"The  man  I  gave  it  to"  not  *'The  man  to  whom 
I  gave  it."  ^The  verb  it  belongs  to/*  not  "The 
verb  to  which  it  belongs,"  etc 

£n]oy  Bad  Health.  Does  anyone  eiv- 
ioy  bad  health?  Say,  "  He  is  in  feeble  or  delicate 
'ealth." 

equally  as  Well.  As  toeU,  or  equally 
welly  expresses  quite  as  much  as  equally  as  well, 

£verlastltigly  means  perpetually,  eter- 
nally, forever.  Do  not  say,  "  The  horse  was  cver- 
lastingly  runningaway." 

Every.  "Every  one  of  us  has  this  in  com- 
mon" should  be  "AUoIms  have  this  in  com- 
mon." 

Except.    See  Accept. 

Excessively.  Say,  "The  weather  is  very 
warm,"  not  *^ excessively  hot."  "My  friend  was 
exceedingly  popular,"  not  "excessively  popular." 

Excise  Laws.  An  excise  is  a  tax  levied 
on  domestic  products;  it  is  an  internal  revenue 
tax.  New  York  has  license  laws  and  license 
commissioners,  and  properly  they  should  be  so 
called.  New  York's  excise  laws,  so  called,  are 
properly  license  laws. 

Exercise— Exorcise.  Do  not  use  these 
words  interchangeably.  Exercise  means  a  put- 
ting into  use,  action,  or  practice;  exorcise  to 
cast  or  drive  out  (an  evil  spirit),  by  religious 
or  magical  formulas  or  ceremonies. 

Expect.  We  cannot  expect  backwards. 
"  I  expect  you  thought  I  would  come  to  see  you 
yesterday  should  be  "I  suppose,  etc."  "I 
expect  you  know  all  about  it"  snould  be  "I  sus- 
pect  you  know,  etc,** 

Experience.  "We  experienced  great 
hardships"  should  read  "We  suffered" 

Extend.  "They  showed  me  every  kind- 
ness" is  better  than  They  extended  every  kind- 
ness to  me." 

Farther — Further.  Use  farther  for  all 
distances  that  can  be  measured  either  great  or 
small.    Use  further  in  all  other  sentences. 

Female  applies  to  animals,  as  well  as  to 
women,  and  so  should  not  be  used  in  such  sen- 
tences as,  "With  the  dislike  not  unnatural  to 
females,  etc." 

Fewer — Less.  Fewer  refers  to  number, 
and  less  to  quantity.  Instead  of  "There  were 
not  less  than  twenty  scholars  absent,"  we  should 
say, "There  were  not  fewer  than  twenty  scholars 
absent."  Instead  of  "There  were  not  less  than 
ten  chapters  in  the  book,"  we  should  say,  "There 
were  not  fetJoer  than  ten  chapters  in  the  book." 

Find.  "I  think  the  men  /Eruf  everything" 
should  be  "supply  everything." 

Fixed.  This  word  is  often  misused  fot  ar- 
ranged; as,  "I  must  fix  the  books."  "Who 
fixed  the  dishes  on  the  shelves?"  It  is  vul- 
garly used  thus:  "I  will  fix  him."  "The  jury 
was  fixed."  "You  must  fix  up^  if  you  go." 
"Your  affairs  are  in  a  badjir." 

Former — Latter.  The  less  the  writer  uses 
these  words  the  better.  In  the  interest  of  force 
and  clearness  their  use  should  be  studiously 
avoided.  It  is  nearly  always  better  to  repeat 
the  noun.  This  avoids  the  reader's  going  back 
to  see  which  is  former  and  which  is  latter. 

Got — Have.  If  a  man  inherits  a  fortime, 
you  say  he  has  money;    if  he  obtains  money 


through  his  own  effort,  you  say  "He  has  gotten 
money."  "He  has  books"  means  merely  that 
he  possesses  them;  "He  has  gotten  his  books" 
means  that  he  has  obtained  them  through  effort. 
Have  shows  simple  possession;  got  shows  pos- 
session plus  the  effort  to  obtain  the  thing. 

Had  Ou^ht.  This  expression  is  incorrect 
because  had  is  used  with  the  past  participle  of 
the  principal  verb  to  form  the  compound  tense. 
Ov^ht  is  a  defective  verb  and  has  no  participle: 
therefore  ought  cannot  be  used  with  fiad. 

Hain't  is  a  very  objectionable  vulgarism. 

Handy  should  not  be  used  in  the  sense, 
near,  near  by,  dose  at  hand;  as,  "The  store  is 
haridy,"    Say  "The  store  is  near." 

Have  to  Have  or  Had  to  Have.  Bet- 
ter than  "I  have  to  have  my  work  done  by  three 
o'clock"  is  "I  should,  must,  or  ought  to  have  my 
work,  etc."  Got  to  get  is  another  unpleasant 
repetition. 

Hence  is  superfluous  in  the  sentence,  "It 
will  be  many  years  hence,  we  apprehend,  before 
he  returns." 

How.  "I  have  heard  how.  in  Italy,  one  is 
beset  on  all  sides  by  beggars  "  should  read  "I 
have  heard  that,  in  Italy,  etc." 

However.  Use  how,  not  however,  in  such 
a  sentence  as,  **  However  could  you  tell  such  a 
stoiy!" 

If.  Use  whether  in  place  of  if  in  these  sen- 
tences: "I  doiibt  if  the  book  will  suit  you"; 
"I  wonder  if  he  has  come." 

Ill — ^Sick.  Almost  all  British  speakers  and 
writers  limit  the  meaning  of  sick  to  the  expres- 
sion of  qualmishness,  sickness  at  the  stomach, 
nausea,  and  lay  the  proper  burden  of  the  ad- 
jective sick  upon  the  word  Ul.  They  sneer  at  us 
for  not  joining  in  the  robbery  and  the  imposition. 
Richard  Grant  White  says,  "I  was  present  once 
when  &  British  merchant,  receiving  in  his  own 
house  a  Yankee  youth  at  a  little  party,  said,  in 
a  tone  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
room,  'Good  evening!  We  haven't  seen  vou 
for  a  long  while.  Have  you  been  seeds*  (the 
sneer  prolonged  the  word),  *as  you  say  in  your 
country?'  'No,  thank  you,^  said  the  other, 
frankly  and  promptly,  "I've  been  hiU,  as  they 
say  in  yours.' " 

In — Into.  In  is  sometimes  an  adverb  and 
sometimes  a  preposition.  As  an  adverb  it  is 
correctly  used  in  these  sentences:  "Come  in"' 
"Go  in."  As  a  preposition  in  should  be  used 
with  verbs  of  rest  and  into  with  verbs  of  motion. 
These  words  are  correctly  used  in:  "He  sat  in 
his  chair";  "He  ran  into  the  house." 

Incite — ^Insight.  Incite  means  to  rouse 
to  a  particular  action;  as,  "The  mob  was  in- 
cited to  set  the  house  on  fire."  Insight  is  a  noun 
and  means  the  power  or  faculty  of  immediate 
and  acute  perception  or  understanding;  as,  "The 
strongest  insight  we  obtain  into  nature  is  that 
which  we  receive,  etc." 

In  Our  Midst  is  not  according  to  the 
eenius  of  our  language.  It  should  be  written 
in  the  midst  of  us.  Also  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  not  in  their  midst. 

Inaugurate  should  not  be  used  in  place 
of  begin  for  the  simple  things  of  daily  life.  It 
is  a  big  word  misused. 

Individual  should  not  be  used  for  p^non. 
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Ttie  Word  is  used  correctly  in  "  Cfaanges  botk  in 
indwiduals  and  communities  me  often  jnk>- 
duced  by  trifles";  incorrectly  in  "That  tndir 
victual  left  here  several  hours  ago." 

Innum^able  Number  should  not  be 
used.  Say  instead  innumercible  time^  or  nutn- 
herleas  times. 

In  no  far  as*  The  m  is  superfluous  in 
this  phrase.  "In  so  far  as  I  know"  should  be 
"So  far  as  I  know." 

Intend  is  often  misused  for  purpose.  "I 
intend  to  attend  coU^e  this  winter"  should 
read  **  I  purpose  to  attend  college  this  winter." 
We  purpose  seriously;  we  intend  vaguely. 

Jnst  Going  to  Go  is  better  expressed  by 
just  about  tQ  go.  Just  going  to  say  by  fust  about 
to  say,  etc.,  or  by  about  to  go. 

Just  Next.  Doesn't  **He  was  next  me" 
exprera  as  much' as  ''He was  just  nesi  me"  ? 

Mllds.  It  is  better  usage  to  speak  of  one's 
gloves  th{kn  of  one's  kids.  Silk  gloves  are  not 
silks. 

Kind  of.  "What  kind  of  man  is  he?"  is 
correct.  "What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?"  is  in- 
correct. 

Lady.  Address  a  stranger  as  madam,  and 
not  as  lady.  People  of  ofl^ture  and  refinement 
wBl  server  say,  *'She  is  a  fine  lady/'  a  "clever 
ladjf/'  etc.  Ladies  say,  "The  women  o(  Amer- 
ica," *'v>oinen*s  apparel."  In  similar  instances 
men  should  be  used  in  plater  of  gmU^mm, 

lie— Lay.  By  a  vuigajr  error  these  veHbs 
have  been  so  confounded  as  to  deserve  some 
ootiee.  To  A^  is  neuter,  and  designates  a  state: 
to  lay  is  active,  aftd  denotes  an  action  om  an 
object;  it  is  properly  to  cause  to  lie,  "A  thing 
Hes  on  the  table";  "Some  •one  kiys  it  otr  the 
taWe";  "He  lies  with  Ms  fathers";  "They  laid 
him  with  his  fathers."  In  the  same  manner, 
when  used  idiomatically/  we  say,  "A  thing '^tes 
by  us  until  we  bring  it  into  use";  "We  to|^  it 
by  for  some  future  Jjurpose." 

The  confusion  arises  probably  from  the  fact 
that  lay  appears  in  both  verbs.  The  words  are 
correctly  used  in  the  following  sentences: 

I  lay  myself  upon  the  bed  (action).  I  lie 
upKm  the  bed  (rest). 

I  kdd  myself  upon  the  bed  (action).  I  lay 
upop  the  bed  (rest). 

I  hope  kdd  myself  upon  the  bed  (action).  I 
have  lain  upon  the  bed  (rest). 

A  hen  lays  an  egg  (action).  A  ^p  Ues  at  die 
wharf  (rest). 

The  murdered  Lincoln  lay  m  state  (rest); 
The  people  laid  the  crime  upon  the  rebels 
(action). 

Learn— Teaeh.  The  uncultured  often 
change  these  verbs.  To  teach  is  to  give  instruc- 
tion; to  learn  is  to  take  instruction.  "I  will 
le€am  if  you  will  teach  me"  is  correct. 

Leave.  The  vulgar  say,  "LecBoe  me  be"; 
"Lea&e  it  alone";  "Leave  me  see  it."  Of  course 
let  is  the  verb  to  be  used  here. 

Lend.  Frequently  confused  with  Zoan.  Lend 
is  a  verb,  loan  a  noun.  A  loan  is  the  completed 
act  of  lending,  or  is  the  thing  lent.  "Friends, 
Romans,  Oountr3rmen,  lend  me  your  ears."  "The 
Anglo-French  loan  was  negotiated  in  New  York." 

R^erence  to  best  authorities  invariably  shows 
that  loan  as  a  verb  is  objectk>nable,  and,  thou^ 


commonly  used  in  the  United  Staled  ii  not 
approved  except  perhaps  in_financial  tenns. 

Less.    See  fewer. 

Like — Love.  We  Wee  acquamtances, 
horses,  flowers,  pictures,  etc.  We  love  wives, 
sweethearts,  kinsmen,  truth,  justice,  and  coimtry. 

Like— 'As.  "He  looks  like  you."  This 
sentence  may  mean  either  "He  looks  as  you 
look,"  or  "  He  resembles  you  in  his  appearance." 
Tlie  sentence  should  t&bA  "He  looks  as  you 
look,"  or  "He  is  like  you."  Like  is  followed 
by  an  object  only,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  vierb 
in  the  same  construction.  As  must  be  followed 
by  a  verb  expressed  or  understood. 

Like  is  sometimes  improperly  used  in  the 
sense  of  as  though,  thus:  "It  looks  like  it  was 
ccmsed  by  fire." 

Loan.    See  Lend, 

Lot — Lots.  Very  inelegantly  used  for  a 
areat  many,  a  great  deal :  "  He  nad  a  lot  of  money 
left  him";    "Lots  of  trouble  came  her  way." 

Luneheon  is  a  more  elegant  form  than 
lunch,  especially  in  the  sense  of  a  formal 
resist. 

Make  a  Visit.  We  do  not  make  visits, 
we  pay  them^ 

May  and  can  are  often  confused.  May 
expresses  permission  oir  probability:  can 
expresses  power  or  ability.  ^^May  1  go?^'  asks 
for  permission.  "Can  he  do  this?"  questions 
his  ability  to  do  it.  Similar  distinction  should 
be  made  between  might  and  couid. 

Middling.  This  word  is  an  adjective,  not 
an  adverb;  hence  we  cannot  say  a  thing  is  mid" 
dling  good,  or  that  a  thing  was  midmlng  #ell 
done.  "He  resided  m  a  town  of  middling 
size  "^  is  correct. 

Mind  is  often  misused  for  obey.  Tb  mind 
is  to  attend  to  a  thine  so  it  will  not  be  forgotten. 
"Will  you  obey  meT'^^not  "  Will  you  mind  me?*' 

Mistaken.  "  HI  am  not  mistaken  ^  should 
be  "  If  I  mistake 'not."  ^  You  are  mistaken  is  k 
correct  form  of  expression;  it  means  ycM  have 
been  led  into  error. 

Most.  This  word  shoiild  usually  be  omitted 
from  conversation  and  writhig.  Very  is  the 
better  word  in  almost  eveiy  instance.  "  It  would 
most  (very)  seriously  affect  us."  This  word  is 
often  misused  for  aimost:  ^*  He  comes  here  most 
every  day"  should  be  "He  comes  here  almoU 
evenrday." 

Mutual.  Hiis  word  is  often  confounded 
with  coninum.  These  words  are  correctly  used 
in  these  sentences :  "  Our  former  correspondence 
was  renewed,  with  the  most  hearty  expression 
of  mutual  jjood  wiM."  "We  have  two  friends 
in  common.  "  They  met  at  the  house  of  a  com- 
mon friend."  "Their  mutual  dislike  (not  dis- 
like/or  each  other)  was  well  known." 

Myself.  This  pronoun  should  be  used  only 
where  increased  emphasis  is  aimed  at,  as  in  "I 
will  do  it  myself,"  etc.  It  is  incorrect  to  say, 
"Mary  and  myself  were  satisfied." 

Nicely.  This  word  is  frequently  misused  in 
the  attempt  to  make  it  do  service  for  weU,  in 
this  wise:  "How  do  you  do?"  "Nicely." 
"How  are  you?"    "Nicely," 

Numerous  is  often  used  in  place  of  large 
or  many,  "We  have  numerous  acquainUmoes," 
should  be  "We  have  many  acquaintances." 
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Of  All  Others.  "Of  aU  others  she  is  tbe 
last  one  you  would  expect.  Is  she  one  of  the 
others?    If  not,  why  class  her  as  such? 

Of  Any  is  often  used  in  place  of  oZL  "She  is 
the  smallest  of  any  1  have  known"  should  be 
"the  smallest  of  aU,  etc." 

Off  of.  The  latter  of  these  words  should  be 
omitted  from  the  sentence.  Sav,  "The  pears  fell 
off  the  tree,"  not "  The  pears  fell  o^  of  the  tree." 

On  to.  "  We  get  on  a  horse,  on  a  chair/'  etc., 
not  "on  to." 

One  should  be  followed  hvone  and  not  by 
Ju.  "Can  one  visit  hie  friends  there?"  should 
be  "Can  one  visit  one's  friends  there?" 

Only.  This  word  is  probably  more  often 
misi^aoed  than  any  other  word  in  the  language. 
"  He  only  sang  for  us."  "  He  sang  only  for  us." 
The  first  means  that  he  sang,  but  did  not  play 
for  us;  the  second  one  means  he  sang  for  us 
and  not  for  any  one  else,  A  change  in  the  po- 
sition of  only  in  almost  any  sentence  will  efirect 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  the  same  as  in  this 
illustration. 

Other.  This  word  should  not  be  omitted 
in  sentences  like  the  following:  "He  said  that 
his  wife  was  dressed  better  than  any  (other) 
woman  there." 

Ought— Should.  Ought  is  the  stronger 
term.  "What  we  ought  to  do,  we  are  moraUy 
bound  to  do."  "We  ought  to  be  truthful  and 
honest,  and  should  be  respectful  to  our  elders." 

Over.  Do  not  use  over  in  the  sense  of  mare 
than,  "It  is  over  a  yard  long"  should  read 
**m43re  than  a  yard  long." 

Own  is  often  misused  in  place  of  confess. 
"I  oum  I  saw  her  do  it"  should  be  "I  confess  I 
saw  her  do  it." 

Pair.  "A  new  pair  of  shoes"  should  be  "a 
pair  of  new  shoes."  The  shoes  are  new,  not  the 
pair. 

Pants  is  a  vulgar  abbreviation  for  panta- 
loons. « 

Party  is  often  used  by  the  ignorant  where 
pood  taste  would  use  the  word  person.  Not 
"  the  party  that  I  saw,"  but  "  the  person." 

Past.  This  word  is  incorrectly  used  for  last 
in  such  expressions  as,  "The  past  three  days," 
"The  post  year." 

Pell-mell  means  mixed  or  mingled  to- 
gether. It  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  an 
mdividual.  "  He  rusned  peUr-meU  into  my  arms  " 
would  be  to  say  "  He  rushed  into  my  arms  mixed 
twther." 

Per.  Per  day,  per  man,  per  poimd,  etc.,  are 
better  expressed  by  the  plain  English  a  day,  a 
man,  a  pound,  etc.  Ten  dollars  per  is  the  slang 
for  ten  dollars  a  week,  a  month,  apiece,  etc. 

Perform.  The  short  word  play  is  to  be 
preferred  in  "She  performs  on  the  piano  beau- 
tifully." This  sentence  would  be  improved  by 
using  weU  or  admirably  in  place  of  beautifully. 

Peruse  is  often  used  when  the  word  read 
would  be  in  better*  taste. 

Place  is  misused  for  where  in  "Let's  go 
some  vlace."    "  I  want  to  go  some  place.'* 

Polite  should  not  be  used  for  kind  before 
the  word  invitation. 

Posted  is  incorrectly  used  for  inform  in  such 
expressions  as,  "The  man  posted  me^  ;  "  If  I  had 
been  better  posted.'* 


Prejudice  should*not  be  used  in  a  favorable 
sense.  You  cannot  say  "The  man  is  prejudiced 
in  his  favor."  We  should  say,  "He  is  prepos- 
sessed in  his  favor." 

Prepositions.  If  you  are  in  doubt  what 
preposition  to  use  after  any  verb,  or  with  any 
noun,  always  consult  the  dictionary. 

Preventive  and  not  Preventative. 
This  adjective,  in  common  with  subsequent^  in- 
dependent,  relative^  antecedent,  and  possibly 
otners,  is  often  incorrectly  used  as  an  adverb. 
**  Previous  to  our  visit"  should  be  '* previously  to 
our  visit.' '  * '  Independent  of  this  reason  "  sb^ild 
be  "  independently  of  this  reason." 

Procure  is  often  made  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  get.  "Where  did  you 
procure  it?"  should  be  "Where  did  you  get 
It?" 

Promise  often  does  duty  for  assure.  "  I 
vramise  you  I  was  agreeably  surprised"  should 
be  "  I  assure  you,  etc. 

Providing  should  be  provided^  in  such 
sentences  as,  "He  ofifered  to  provide  a  stable 
and  supply  the  necessities  of  the  company  pro- 
viding the  control  of  the  board  should  oe  turated 
over  to  him." 

Purchase— Buy.  Use  purchase  in  r^er-* 
ence  to  great  matters,  as,  "  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase" ;  use  buy  with  reference  to  ordinary  mat- 
ters, as,  "  He  bought  a  book,  his  dinner,  etc" 

Railroad  Depot.  A  depot  is  properiy  a 
place  where  goods  or  stores  of  any  kind  are  kept  ; 
and  the  places  at  which  the  trains  of  a  railroad 
— or,  better,  railway — stop  for  passengers,  or 
the  points  they  start  from  or  arrive  at,  are  prop- 
erly the  stations. 

Raise — ^Rear«  We  rear  children  and  raise 
animals.  Raised  the  rent  is  incorrectly  used  for 
increased  the  rent. 

Real  should  not  be  used  for  very  in  such 
phrases  as  real  prettv,  real  nice,  real  an^. 

Resurrect  is  still  marked  colloquial  m  the 
recent  dictionaries. 

Retire*  It  is  only  the  over  nice  that  rettre 
in  the  sense  of  go  to  bed. 

Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
Sahhath  is  the  last  day  of  the  week. 

Saw  is  sometimes  carelessly  used  for  have 
seen.  "I  never  saw  an3rthing  like  it  before" 
should  be  ''I  have  never  seen  anytlung  like  it 
until  now."  We  say  properly,  "I  never  sauf 
anything  like  it  when  I  was  in  Paria" 

Set — Sit.  These  verbs,  like  lie  and  lay,  are 
often  confounded  in  their  use.  To  set  is  transi- 
tive; to  si^  is  intransitive.  "I  set  the  hen,  but 
she  sits  on  her  eggs."  Incorrectly  we  speak  of  a 
setting  hen,  instead  of  a  sitting  hen.  In  Matthew, 
it  was  prophesied  that  Christ  should  come  "*t<- 
ting  upon  an  ass"  and,  therefore.  His  disciples 
took  a  colt  and  "  they  set  Him  thereon."  The 
verb  is  correctly  used  in  these  sentences:  "My 
dress  sits  well";  "We  will  sit  up,"  that  is,  will 
not  go  to  bed;  "Congress  sits.**  "We  set  down 
figures,"  but  "We  sit  down  on  the  ground." 

An  apparent  contradiction  is  found  in  the 
sentence,  "The  sun  sets**;  but  the  verb  sets  in 
this  sentence  has  a  different  origin  from  the 
verb  set  that  we  have  been  discussine.  Long 
ago  they  used  to  say,  "The  sun  settles*';  but 
settle  has  been  shortened  to  set. 
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Shall — Will.  The  radical  signifieation  of 
wiU  is  purpose,  intention,  determination;  that 
of  sHm  IB  obligation.  I  vfiU  do  means  I  pur- 
pose doing  —  I  am  determined  to  do.  I  shall 
do  means,  radically,  I  ought  to  do ;  and  as  a  man 
is  supposed  to  do  that  which  he  ought  to  do,  I 
shall  do  came  to  mean,  I  am  about  doing  —  to 
be,  in  fact,  a  mere  announcement  of  future  ac- 
tion, more  or  less  remote.  Always  keep  in  mind 
that  I  shoQf  you  willy  and  he  wUl,  are  the  forms 
of  the  future,  and  that  I  wUly  you  shall,  and  he 
shaU,  imply  volition  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
WUl  and  shall  in  the  first  person  are  properly 
used  in  the  following  quotations  from  '"The 
Absentee,"  one  of  WSb  Edgeworth's  novels:  — 
"Gone I  Forever  gone  from  me,"  said  Lord 
Cokunbre,  as  the  carriage  drove  away.  "Never 
shall  I  see  her  more  —  never  wiU  I  see  her  more, 
till  she  is  married." 

"  We  wiU  do  our  best  to  make  you  happy,  and 
hope  we  shall  succeed." 

They  are  also  used  properly  in  "I  shaU  be 
drowned";  "We  shaU  have  to  go";  "Is  the 
time  coming  when  we  shall  desert  Thackeray?" 

Tliese  two  words  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  used  interchan^ably,  so  that  one  authority 
says  there  is  no  distmction  to  be  made  in  their 
use  J  but  this  is  not  yet  true.  There  is  determi- 
nation expressed  in  shaU  as  well  as  in  wiU. 
Suppose  you  had  put  a  book  upon  the  table, 
and  had  told  me  not  to  take  it  irom  the  table, 
not  to  read  it.  I  might  say,  "  I  shall  go  to  the 
table;  I  shaU  take  the  book;  and  I  %mU  read 
it."  ShaU  here  indicates  a  future  action  with 
intention  added  to  the  thought;  and  wiU  ex- 
presses determination.  "I  mU  so  to  ihe  table 
for  supper"  indicates  that  you  nave  been  told 
not  to  go  to  the  table,  but  that  you  will  go  in 
spite  of  this  prohibition;  while  "I  shaU  go  to 
tne  table"  indicates  only  futuritjr  of  action. 
Where  there  is  nothine  to  rouse  the  wiU  or  to 
^how  a  prohibition,  snaU  is  often  used  inter- 
changeably with  vnll,  as  in  "  WUl  you  come  to 
the  table?"  "Yes,  I  wUl  come  to  the  table,'' 
in  which  sentence  wiU  expresses  futurity,  and 
not  determination. 

You  shaU  do  it  shows  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker  to  make  the  other  person  do  his 
will,  and  not  his  own  will.  "You  vnU  do  it" 
usually  shows  simple  futurity.  Still,  in  the  case 
of  the  child  and  Its  mother,  the  child  says,  "I 
tpon't  do  it  I"  and  the  mother  puts  her  will  into 
operation  and  sajrs,  "  You  wiU  do  it,"  meaning 
I  toUl  that  you  will  to  do  it. 

"He  shaU  do  it"  and  "He  vnU  do  it"  follow 
the  same  rules  as  the  second  person. 

The  words  are  incorrectly  used  in  "  WtU  I  cut 
mvsdf?"  "I  vnU  drown,  and  nobody  shaU 
help  me." 

WW,  cannot  be  \ised  interrogatively  in  the 
first  person  singular  or  plural,  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  sentence,  "  WUl  I  put  some  more  coal  on 
the  fire?" 

To  determine  whether  to  use  woiUd  or  should, 
express  your  thought,  whenever  possible,  in  the 
present  tense,  and  then  use  would  for  wUl  and 
should  for  shaU.  These  words  are  used  correctly 
in  the  following  sentences :  "  I  would  come  to  you 
if  I  could."    "I  should  have  been 


gone. 


sorry  if  I  had 
"    "I  would   I  were  there."    "I  should 


so  hunting  to^lay  if  the  weather  were  good." 
"  I  should  prefer  to  hear  the  music." 

Sick  — lU.    SeelU. 

Since  when  should  not  be  used  for  vince 
that  Hme,  or  since  what  time,  according  to  the 
meaning. 

Smell  of*    We  smeU  the  rose,  not  smeU  of  it. 

Splendid.  Svlendid,  awful,  and  dandy 
seem  to  be  about  tne  only  adjectives  some  of  our 
superlative  yoimg  women  have  in  their  vocabu- 
laries. 

Standpoint.  This  idea  is  better  expressed 
by  view  point  or  point  of  view. 

Stop  for  stay  is  a  Briticism.  To  stop  is  to 
arrest  motion ;  to  stay  is  to  remain  where  motion 
is  arrested.  We  mav  stop  at  a  hotel;  but  how 
loj^  we  stay  depends  upon  circumstances. 

Storm*  To  a  storm  a  violent  commotion 
of  the  atmosphere  is  indispensable;  so  say  raina 
or  snows,  unless  it  really  storms. 

Street.  We  live  in  not  on  a  street.  Things 
occur  in  not  on  a  street. 

Stricken  is  used  when  misfortune  is  im- 
plied; as, "  He  was  fi^ricA^en  with  death."  Strude 
IS  used  in  all  other  cases;  as,  "He  was  struck  by 
a  stone." 

Such.  "I  have  never  seen  stic^  a  smaU 
man"  should  be  "  I  have  never  seen  so  smaU  a 
man,"  as  may  be  seen  by  trannx)sing  the  words 
of  the  first  sentence  which  then  becomes  "I 
have  never  seen  a  man  such  small." 

Such  a  Pretty*  Such  a  Liovely,  are 
incorrect,  and  should  be  so  pret^,  so  lovely. 

Sure.  "He  will  surely  be  here,"  not  "He 
will  be  here  sure.'' 

Sustain.  We  do  not  sustain  injuries;  we 
receive  them. 

Teach.    See  Learn. 

That.  This  word  is  not  an  adverb,  and  so 
cannot  modify  an  adjective;  so,  that  good,  that 
worthy,  ete.,  should  be  so  good,  so  worthy, 
ete. 

The*  like  a,  should  be  used  before  both  nouns 
or  both  adjectives  when  they  denote  different 
objects.  "The  fish  and  monkey"  should  be 
"the  fish  and  the  monkey"  ;  "the  secretary  and 
treasurer"  (if  one  man),  "the  secretary  and  the 
treasurer"  (if  two  men). 

The  shoidd  be  used  before  Reverend,  Hon- 
orable, etc.     The  Reverend  James  Smith,  D.  D. 

Thence.  Do  not  use  thence  with  the  prepo- 
sition from.    "He  came  thence"  is  correct. 

Think  for.  "He  hears  more  than  you 
think  for"  is  wrong.     Omit  the  for. 

Those  Kind.  "  T^tof  kind  of  shoes  is  good," 
not  "  those  kind."  "  This  sort  of  people  (not  these 
sort)  will  suit  you." 

To.  Never  say,  "  She  was  to  my  house  yes- 
terday."   Use  at  m  place  of  to. 

Try.    We  make  experiments,  not  try  them. 

Twice  Over.  The  over  serves  no  purpose 
in  "He  said  it  twice  over  in  different  ways." 

Under  the  Circumstances.  Better 
m  the  circumstances. 

UnlversaUy  —  All.  "  He  was  universaUy 
praised  by  aU.  who  heard  him"  is  better  ex- 
pressed by  "He  was  universaUy  praised,"  or 
"  He  was  praised  by  aU  who  heard  nim." 

Upon  —  On.  We  call  on  persons,  and 
speak  on  subjects,  and  stand  upon  tne  table. 
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Use  to*  Uw  io  should  be  ustd  to.  ''We 
used  to  live  there  "  is  correct. 

Vocation  —  Avocation*  A  man's  vo- 
cation is  his  profession,  his  oalUngi  his  business; 
and  his  avocaHona  are  the  things  that  occupy  him 
incidentally.  Miss  Brown's  vocation  is  teaching ; 
her  avocations  are  embroidering  and  painting. 

Ways.  Wrongly  used  for  way;  as,  '^The 
house  is  a  long  vxiys  ofif "  should  be  "uwy  off." 

Well  —  Why.  These  two  words  are  used 
by  Americans  in  almost  every  sentence.  Un- 
less they  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a  sentence 
leave  them  out. 

Wharf.    See  Dock. 

What.  "He  would  not  think  but  what  I 
said  it"  should  be  "but  that,'* 

TV  hence.  **W  hence  csjneye't"  not  "From 
whence  came  ye?"  Whence  means  from  what 
place,  source,  or  cause. 

Whole  of.  "Att  of  the  school,"  not  "the 
whole  of  the  school." 

Widow  Woman.  Are  not  widows  al- 
ways women?  Another  error  of  this  sort  is 
brother  men. 

Without  is  a  preposition  and  should  not 
take  the  place  of  the  connective  unless;  as,  "I 
shall  not  go  without  my  father  consents"  should 
read  "uruess  my  father  consents,"  or  *' without 
my  father's  consent."  In  this  last  expression 
without  is  a  preposition. 

Worst  Kind.  A  vulgarism  we  sometimes 
hear  used  in  the  sense  of  very  much.  "  I  want  to 
go  the  worst  kind." 

Worst  Way.  This  belongs  in  the  same 
category  with  worst  kind. 

FORMS  OF  LANGUAGE 
COMPOSITION 

The  following  table  includes  the  principal 
forms  of  language  composition: — 

I.  PROSE. 

(1)  Kajuiation. —  Letters,  journals,  memoin,  biog- 

raphies, history,  travel,  news,  fiction. 

(2)  Description. —  Descriptions    of    external    ob- 

jects, of  character  and  its  development,  of 
intellectual  processes. 

(3)  Exposition. —  Essays,  treatises,  editorials,  re- 

views, criticism. 

(4)  Argument. —  Argumentative   essays,    debates, 

briefs,  etc. 

(5)  Persua sion  or  Oratory.^  Orations,  addresses, 

lectures,  sermons. 

II.  poetrV. 

(1)  Epic    and    Narratxvb    PoElTrr. —  The    great 

epics,  metrical  romances,  metrical  tales,  bal- 
lads, pastorals,  idylls,  etc. 

(2)  Dramatic  (including  all  narrative  poetry  which 

presents  actors  as  speaking  and  acting  for 
themselves). —  Tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  opera, 
melodrama,  mask,  mterlude,  etc. 

(3)  Lyric. —  Odes,  sacred  and  secular  songs,  elegy, 

sonnets,  simple  lyrics. 

(4)  Didactic. —  Moral  essays  in  verse,  satirio  poetry, 

etc. 

It  is  the  object  of  words  to  convey  thought; 
but  in  order  to  present  connected  thought, 
words  must  be  properly  arranged  with  a  definite 
end  in  view.  Such  an  arrangement  of  words 
is  called  a  Uuiguage  composition.  There  are  two 
types  of  composition,  prose  and  poetry.  Prose 
is  the  plain  language  of  every-day  speech  in 
distinction  from  the  more  emotional  and  artistic 
language  of  poetry. 

The  chief  varieties  of  prose  composition  are: 


narration,    description,    exposition,    ai)guxnQ»t, 
persuasion. 

XarratloA  presents  events  in  sequence  of 
time,  it  presents  a  story;  description  paints  a 
picture;  exposition  defines  a  term  or  explains  a 
proposition;  argument  establishes  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  a  statement;  persuasion  arouses  the 
emotions,  and  influences  tne  will.  Narration  pre- 
sents events  with  special  reference  to  time  and 
place  and  persons,  with  their  attendant  motives 
and  circumstances.  It  is  the  aim  of  narration 
to  make  the  reader  an  eye-witness  of  the  events 
related. 

Under  narration  may  be  classed  letters,  jour- 
nals, memoirs,  biographies,  histoiy.  travel, 
news,  fiction,  and  that  great  body  of  literature 
comprehended  imder  the  term  "  stories." 

The  sequence  of  events  in  narration  may  be 
with  or  without  plot.  If  it  be  simply  a  sec^uence 
of  time,  then  the  narration  is  said  to  be  wiUiout 
plot,  as  in  letters,  diaries,  news  of  the  day, 
journals,  memoirs,  biographies;  but  if  there 
be  a  subtle  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
binds  together  the  sequence  of  events,  then  we 
have  a  narrative  with  a  plot,  such  as  stories, 
and  novels,  and  dramas.  A  plot  has  been  de- 
fined as  "anv  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 
narrative  so  that  the  reader's  interest  is  aroused 
concerning  the  result  of  the  series  of  events 
detailed." 

Letters,  books  of  travel,  memoirs,  and  biogra- 
phies owe  their  interest  to  the  charm  with  which 
they  are  told,  and  the  real  worth  of  the  succes- 
sive incidents  treated.  Letters  of  Thoreau  to 
his  friends,  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Chiomii^, 
Alcott,  give  us  the  charm  of  Concord  life  m 
the  golden  days  of  those  philosophers,  and  also 
give  us  a  model  of  letter-writing  in  their  simple 
beauty  of  st^le,  and  the  value  of  their  subject 
matter. 

Books  of  Travel  have  all  the  peiaonal 
charm  of  letters,  and  added  to  that  tne  deep 
interest  of  new  scenes,  visited  by  an  apprecia- 
tive narrator.  Travels  consist  largely  of  de- 
scription, which  should  be  weU  selected  and 
accurate.  Stanley's  "In  Darkest  Africa," 
Roberts's  "Forty-one  Years  in  India,"  Grey^s 
"Travels  in  AusUalia,"  are  interesting  booka 
of  travel 

Memoirs  relate  chiefly  to  matters  of  mem- 
ory, events  that  have  come  under  the  author's 
personal  experience.  Memoirs  are  related  to 
history,  but  are  less  systematic  and  more  con- 
versational in  style.  "Yesterdays  with  Au- 
thors," by  J.  T.  Fields,  is  a  volume  of  memoirs 
of  noted  literary  men  he  knew. 

Blogrraphy  is  a  history  of  an  individual 
life,  somewhat  more  extended  than  a  memoir. 
An  autobiography  is  the  life  history  of  ihB 
writer  himself.  Biographies  form  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  history.  If  one  would  know 
the  history  of  a  time  he  must  know  the  men  of 
that  time.  The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  furnishes  a  much  better  picture  of  life 
in  his  times  than  pages  of  our  best  histories. 
American  Men  of  Letters  series,  American 
Statesmen  series,  give  a  fine  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  nation. 

History  is  a  formal  and  connected  account 
of  the  life  of  a  nation.    Historical  narration  ez* 
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plains  the  sequence  of  events,  their  cause  and 
effect,  and  their  bearing  on  civilization.  The 
historian  records  truth  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind.  It  is,  therefore,  required  of  him  that 
he  make  his  records  with  impartiality  and  accu- 
racy, and  with  the  highest  regard  for  morality. 
Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Homan  Em- 
pire," Motley's  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic," 
are  histories  written  with  the  charm  of  romance, 
because  they  are  narrated  with  the  vividness 
of  an  eye-witness  and  are  aglow  with  human 
sympathies. 

News  forms  a  most  important  branch  of 
letters.  The  editorial  and  the  news  columns  in- 
fluence more  P^^P^®  to-day  than  any  other  form 
of  literature.  Tnousands,  who  are  utterly  im- 
acauainted  with  books,  read  with  eagerness  the 
dauy  news,  so  the  newspaper  of  to-(£iy  has  be- 
come a  popular  educator.  It  is  the  pnvilege  of 
the  newspaper  to  present  a  hieh  standard  of 
pure  grammatical  English,  and  of  morality. 

Clearness,  brevity,  accuracy,  are  the  essential 
qualities  in  a  news  reporter.  He  must  choose 
language  that  will  convey  his  eicact  meaning, 
and  give  all  essential  details  in  as  brief  a  manner 
as  is  consistent  with  accuracy  and  clearness. 
Dafly  news  is  read  for  the  information  it  convevs, 
and  not  for  beauty  of  style,  yet  it  is  desirable 
that  the  news  writer  cultivate  ease  and  the 
charm  of  naturalness  in  writing  up  the  simplest 
occurrences  of  the  day,  if  he  can  do  all  this  in 
oudck  and  graphic  sentences.  News  writing 
oiffers  greatly  from  the  writing  of  editorials  or 
leaders.  The  news  reporter  simply  gathers  up 
the  facts  of  the  day  and  presents  them  without 
bias  of  opinion,  whereas  it  is  the  business  of  the 
editor  to  discuss  facts  and  give  opinions.  Edi- 
torials properly  belong  under  exposition  and 
persuasion,  rather  th^  under  the  division  of 
prose  narration. 

Fiction^  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  litera- 
ture, has  been  the  favorite  form  of  composition- 
The  mind  revels  in  the  creations  of  the  unagina- 
tion,  and  myths  and  folk  tales  are  the  delight 
of  all  peoples.  Modem  fiction  has  had  phe- 
nomenal development,  and  the  growth  of  the 
short  story  has  been  without  parallel. 

Fiction  mcludes  stories,  novels,  and  romances, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  aim  of  fiction  is 
principally  to-entertain.  The  general  reader  of 
fiction  does  not  want  instruction,  he  is  seeking 
diversion.  Incidentally,  however,  to  the  enter- 
tainment that  is  fumisned  by  a  modem  novel, 
there  is  much  instmction  given  by  our  best  writers 
of  historical  novels,  concerning  customs  and  man- 
ners, and  domestic  and  social  life,  and  the  history 
of  the  time  in  the  midst  of  which  the  plot  is  set; 
but  more  valuable  than  these  outer  facts  of  life 
is  the  study  of  motives  and  behavior,  and  de- 
velopment of  character,  and  the  insight,  which  is 
given  into  human  nature,  and  the  conditions 
of  human  society  which  lie  beyond  our  range  of 
observation.  If  well  selected,  and  not  read  to 
excess,  novels  form  a  valuable  means  of  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  of  intellectual  entertainment. 
The  novels  of  Dickens,  Victor  Hugo,  Tolstoi,  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  unsuspected 
social  conditions.  Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  Eliot, 
Hawthorne,  have  given  us  a  deeper  insight  into 
human  nature.    We  see  how  men  and  women 


behafve  under  certain  droiuostanoes,  and  tlie 
relation  of  good  and  evfl  conduct. 

The  Short  Story  is  not^  as  often  daimedi 
a  creation  of  recent  oate.  Myths,  legends,  far 
bles,  folk-tales,  are  all  forms  of  short  stories, 
which  were  invented  when  language  was  yoimg. 

Mvths  are  old-world  fairy  tales,  and  have 
for  their  heroes  gods  and  goddessea,  and  for 
their  agencies  the  forces  of  nature.  Homer's 
*' Odyssey,"  Virgil's  "^neid,"  LongfeUow's 
"Hiawatha,"  are  poems  woven  out  of  mythic 
fancies. 

Fables  are  stories  in  which  animals  and 
inanimate  things  are  represented  as  having  the 
attributes  of  human  beings.  JBsop's  fables 
have  been  translated  into  every  language* 

Parables  are  concrete  examples  of  spiritual 
truths.    They  are  frequently  used  in  tiie  ^ible. 

Allegories  are  concrete  stories  to  illustrate 
abstract  truths,  but  more  extended  than  parables 
or  fables.  An  allegory  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  one  thing  under  the  image  of  another. 
Spenser's  "Fafine  Queene,*'  Swift's  "Tale  of  a 
Tub,"  are  good  types  of  allegonea.  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  the  best  known  allegory 
of  modem  times. 

Legends  and  Folk-Tales  are  the 
stories  of  daily  life  and  heroie  adventure  that 
are  common  among  all  people. 

The  field  of  the  short-story  writer  has  been 
^atly  extended  in  modem  times,  and  no^ 
mclutfes  every  domain  of  fact  and  fan^.  The 
short  story  of  domestic  life,  or  a  brief  chapter 
in  personal  history,  may  be  said  to  characterize 
the  modem  short  story,  and  is  the  favorite  form 
of  fiction.  Newspapers  and  magazines  conr 
tribute  largely  to  this  form  of  literature.  It  is  to 
be  greatly  regretted  that  the  popiularity  of  the 
short  story  has  led  to  its  abuse,  and  that  much 
that  is  imworth^r  both  in  plot  and  workmanship 
is  found  in  active  circulation.  But  literature 
has  been  enrjched  by  the  number  oif  really  worthy 
short-story  writers,  and  American  literature  is 
especially  rich  in  the  number  who  have  pre- 
served for  us  tones  of  locsd  coloring  and  contem- 
porary characters.  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain, 
Frank  Stockton,  have  contributed  the  riches 
of  their  humor,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  Sarah  Ome  Jewett, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  George  W.  Cable,  have 
added  the  beauty  of  their  most  delicate  touch 
to  the  creation  of  the  modem  short  story. 
"A  New  England  Nun"  by  Mary  E.  WU- 
kins,  "Story-tell  Lib"  by  Annie  Trumbull 
Slosson,  "The  Blue  Fk)wer"  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  "Christmas  Stories"  by  Charles  Dickens, 
and  incidents  related  in  story  by  Maupassant 
are  a  few  of  the  long  list  of  excellent  short 
stories. 

Description  follows  narration  and  has 
already  bc^n  included  in  narration.  Every 
story  must  contain  word  pictures  of  persons  or 
places  or  objects  of  interest.  Description  of 
external  objects  is  simpler  than  the  delineation 
of  character.  In  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  Sir 
Walter  Scott  places  before  us  the  person  of  Re- 
becca, but  her  thoughts,  her  feelings,  her  iimer 
stmggles,  are  revealSi  to  us  by  a  slower  process 
of  description.  We  are  quickly  introduced  to 
Silas  Mamer  and  his  home;  but  the  real  man 
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and  his  nobility  of  soul,  we  do  not  comprehend 
until  he  stands  before  Godfrey  Cass  and  offers 
to  give  up  to  him  his  daughter.  It  is  because 
Geoige  Eliot  can  describe  such  moments  as  this 
that  she  is  ranked  among  the  world's  greatest 
novelists.  Shakespere  stands  first  of  all  writers 
in  his  power  to  describe  soul  experiences. 

£xposition  differs  from  narration  or  de- 
scription in  this  that  it  does  not  deal  with  con- 
crete thines,  but  with  ideas,  either  separatehr 
or  in  combination.  Exposition  presents  defi- 
nitions, doctrines,  principles,  or  views,  with 
the  aim  to  instruct.  Exposition  is  often  intro- 
duced into  the  midst  of  narration  or  description 
for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  to  give  a  point 
of  view,  or  to  present  a  situation  more  fully. 

An  CiSsay  is  a  composition  which  aims  to 
set  forth  the  author's  views  on  a  certain  subject. 
It  is  less  elaborate  than  a  treatise,  and  varies 
in  length  from  the  brief  school  exercise  to  the 
elaborate  essays  of  Blacaulay,  or  Emerson,  or 
Carlyle.  Editorials,  reviews,  criticisms,  are 
familiar  forms  of  the  essay. 

An  E<ditorial  may  be  called  a  short  essay, 
giving  the  views  of  the  editor  on  some  subject 
of  the  day.  The  editorial  is  very  different  from 
the  news  item  which  was  classed  under  narra^ 
tion.  The  reporter  simply  records  facts  without 
personal  comment,  whereas  it  is  the  business 
of  the  editor  to  record  facts  and  give  opinions, 
exi^aining  where  necessary,  and  commending 
or  condemning  as  occasion  requires.  News- 
papers set  forth  social  and  poutical  problems 
of  a  local  or  national  character,  and  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  editorial  to  shape  public  thoueht. 
Back  of  the  editorial  ''we"  is  the  personalitnr 
of  the  writer;  but  sometimes  the  writer  himseu 
is  lost  in  the  political  party  or  oi^ganization 
which  the  paper  or  magazine  represents. 

Reviews  are  more  elaborate  forms  of  edi- 
torials, they  deal  with  the  subject  at  greater 
length,  and  are  more  exhaustive  in  the  discus- 
sions. Reviews  often  treat  of  literary  subjects, 
as  book  reviews,  music,  art,  lives  of  noted  men, 
explorations,  etc. 

CiitlGlsniB  are  for  the  purpose  of  settine 
forth  excellences  and  defects,  and  are  designed 
to  be  constructive  rather  thim  destructive,  as 
defects  are  pointed  out  that  the  true  principles 
upon  which  the  work  is  constructed  may  be 
better  imderstood. 

Argumentative  Discourse  is  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a 
proposition.  Its  aim  is  to  modify  or  induce 
belief.  ^  It  is  assumed  that  there  is  reasonable 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  and  by  rea- 
sonable argument  they  must  be  convinced.  In 
the  conduct  of  such  a  discourse  the  subject  or 
proposition  is  first  stated  briefly  and  concisely, 
then  follow  the  arguments  drawn  up  in  order 
and,  finally,  the  conclusion,  which  consists  of  a 
restatement  of  the  proposition  reinforced  by 
the  strength  of  the  areuments.  In  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  debate,  both  sides  must  agree  on  the 
preliminary  statement  or  proposition,  and  then 
each  side  must  furnish  proof  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  main  proposition  as  presented  af- 
firmatively or  negatively  by  that  side. 

Persuasion  is  the  highest  type  of  argu- 
mentative   discourse,    and   includes   addresses, 


lectures,  sermons,  orationa.  The  um  of  persua- 
sion is  so  to  move  upon  the  feelings  of  the  audi- 
ence as  to  influence  the  wilL  In  eroosition  and 
argumentation  the  appeal  is  to  the  will,  but 
the  end  of  oratory  has  a  view  to  action.  Bfark 
Antony,  over  the  dead  body  of  Cesar,  aimed 
to  excite  the  populace  to  violence. 

Orations  are  elaborate  compositions  and 
are  delivered  on  formal  occasions,  as  Dsmi^ 
Webster's  Bunker  Hill  oration,  Edwa^  E>verett'8 
Gettysburg  oration,  the  orations  delivered  by 
Burke,  and  Peel,  and  Fox.  Cleamess  and 
force  are  strong  qualities  in  an  oration,  but,  in 
addition  to  these,  all  the  beauties  of  composition 
are  in  place.  As  oratory  is  the  hi^est  form  of 
prose  composition,  nothing  trivial  or  low  in 
lan^uaee  or  thought  should  be  allowed.  The 
mam  idea  should  to  developed  by  both  language 
and  gesture.    Words  must  oe  made  alive. 

Addresses  and  Speeches  are  less 
formal  than  orations,  yet  th^  all  admit  of  the 
three-fold  structure  into  introduction  or  ex- 
ordium, *body  or  aigument,  and  conclusion  or 
peroration.  The  strength  of  the  discourse  de- 
pends upon  the  skill  with  which  each  part  is 
handled.  Ready  and  fluent  speech  are  desir- 
able qualities  in  all  pubUc  speaking;  but  the 
ornate  language  of  an  oration  would,  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  be  out  of  place. 

A  Lecture  is  less  formal  than  an  oration, 
but  it  demands  a  scholarly  presentation  of  a 
subject  in  a  clear  and  logicid  manner.  The 
subject  presented  should  be  of  importance,  not 
too  familiar,  and  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interest  and  instruct. 

Sermons  are  the  most  familiar  forms  of 
discourse.  They  are  founded  usually  upon 
some  passage  of  Scripture,  and  are  intended  for 
instruction.  Besides  their  expository  character, 
sermons  usually  contain  appeals  to  the  listener, 
and  admonitions.  The  theme  of  the  sermon  is 
presented  in  the  Bible  text;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  it  is  often  necessary  for  the  minister  to 
make  explanatory  remarks  before  he  begins 
the  body  of  his  argument.  The  introduction 
must  contain  a  clear  putting  of  the  question, 
all  necessary  explanation  must  be  made,  ana 
usually  an  outline  is  given  of  the  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  body  of  the  sermon.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  three  kinds  of  arguments  used 
in  the  body  of  a  sermon. 

First,  there  is  the  argument  of  fact.  This 
is  an  argument  which  appeals  directly  to  sense 
and  reason,  and  not  to  prejudice.  The  audi- 
ence is  assumed  to  be  imputial,  and  concrete 
questions  are  presented  to  their  iudgment. 

Second,  argument  of  principle  is  also  ad- 
dressed to  the  reason  of  the  audience,  and  not 
to  feelings  or  interests.  Ai*guments  of  facts  es- 
tablish or  disprove  some*  concrete  matter  of 
human  experience,  whereas  argument  of  theoiy 
or  principles  establishes  the  fundamental  law 
upon  which  the  judgment  of  those  facts  is 
based. 

Third,  argument  of  policy  aims  to  persuade 
by  appeals  to  motives  of  action.  It  aims  to  in- 
fluence the  will  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  in  the  previous  arguments  of  fact 
and  theory.  What  is  right  is  presented  as  the 
expedient.    The  "I  ought"  becomes  an  obliga- 
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It  IB  through  the  medium  of  the  feeiingB 
that  most  men  are  moved  to  action. 

The  oonduaion  of  the  sennon  sums  up  the  main 
points  of  the  argument,  clearly  and  concisely. 
It  maj  at  times  be  done  in  a  single  sentence; 
sometimes  it  is  best  done  bv  the  repetition  of 
the  opening  text  which  has  been  established. 

Poetry  differs  from  prose  in  form  and  dic- 
tion. It^  form  of  poetry  is  verse.  It  is 
arruiged  in  lines  of  regularly  recurring  accented 
and  unaccented  syllables.  The  language  of 
poetiy  differs  from  prose.  Certain  privileges  are 
granted  to  the  poet  which  are  called  poetic 
Boenses."  Words  are  chosen  for  their  fa^uty 
of  sound  or  association.  Figures  of  speech  are 
more  frequent  in  poetry  than  in  prose,  and 
inverted  structure  is  frequently  employed.  The 
essential  difference  between  prose  and  poetry 
is,  however,  in  the  writer's  aim.  The  chief  aim 
of  prose  is  to  instruct  and  to  convince;  the  aim 
of  poetry  is  to  appeal  to  the  emotions,  to  touch  the 
heart  of  the  rcseuier,  to  play  upon  his  sympathies. 

£plc  Poetry  recites  some  sreat  ana  heroic 
enterprise.  Epic  poetry  is  the  longest  and,  ex- 
cept the  drama,  the  most  complex  of  all  poetic 
composition.  Its  theme  is  noble,  its  imderlying 
plot  simple;  it  has  one  hero  but  many  actors; 
Bupematund  agencies  are  often  introdu(»d.  The 
treatment  of  tne  story  is  grave  and  dignified. 
There  are  but  few  great  world  epics.  Homer's 
"Iliad"  and  "Odyssey,"  Virgil's  "Maeid,'' 
Dante's  "Divine  Comedy,"  Tasso's  "Jerusalem 
Delivered,"  MUton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  are  the 
greatest,  and  their  thanes  are  of  universal  interest. 

Metrical  Romances  and  Narrative 
Poetry  are  inferior  to  the  epic.  They  present 
plot  and  story,  but  with  less  (implication  of 
action,  and  with  simpler  theme.  Spenser's 
"Faerie  Queene."  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  Longfellow's  "Evangeline,"  Lowell's 
"Sir  Launfal,"  Mrs.  Brownine's^'  Aurora  Leigh," 
are  examples  of  this  kind  of  composition. 

The  Ballad  and  the  Tale  are  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  metrical  romance.  "Chevy 
Qiase,"  "Robin  Hood,"  Chaucer's  "Canterbunr 
Tales,"  Macaulay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Home," 
Coleridge's  "Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner," 
are  good  illustrations. 

Narrative  poems  of  a  mixed  character  have 
been  variously  classed  under  minor  epics  or  pas- 
toral poems:  Tennyson's  "IdyUsof  the  Kine," 
Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Longfellow's  "  Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  Whittier's  "Snowbound," 
William  Morris's  "Earthly  Paradise."  These 
elassifications  are  not  binding. 

I>ramatlc  poetry  presents  actidn,  what 
men  do  and  say,  and,  in  our  greater  dramas, 
motives  and  the  moral  train  of  consequences. 
Passion  is  strong,  incident  exciting,  thought 
vigorous.  Scenery,  costume,  dialogue,  aid  in 
the  presentation  of  the  story.  The  drama  lives 
its  life  upon  the  stage. 

The  main  divisions  of  the  drama  are  tragedy 
and  comedy.  Comedy  itself  has  the  subordi- 
nate divisions:  farce,  opera,  melodrama,  mask. 

The  Greek  drama  presents  to  us  the  highest 
form  of  dramatic  art  before  the  age  of  Shakes- 
pere.  In  the  eolden  age  of  Pericles  we  have 
the  tragedies  of^^schylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
and  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  later  we  have 


the  comic  [^ys  of  Menander.  Greek  drama, 
like  our  own  English  drama,  was  written  in 
poetic  form. 

Tragedy  deals  with  grave  topics,  and  stirs 
the  deepest  feelings.  It  presents  the  unusual 
stru^e  between  good  and  eviL  Some  crime 
has  Deen  committed,  and  the  consequences  of 
this  act  are  worked  out  upon  the  stage  in  a  chain 
of  events  which  involves  many  people.  The 
plot  becomes  more  or  less  complicated,  yet  in 
Shakespere's  dramas  the  skill  with  which  the 
leading  characters  and  the  central  theme  are 
presented,  preserves  for  the  audience  unity  of 
action  throughout  the  play.  King  Lear,  Otblello, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  present  the  great  drama  of 
Good  versus  Evil,  and  will  make  a  ffood  begin- 
ning for  the  student  who  wishes  to  oeoome  ac- 
quamted  with  tragedy. 

Comedy^  unlike  tragedy,  has  a  happy 
ending.  The  passions  of  men.  love,  hate,  jeai- 
ou£y,  ambition,  are  still  the  nidden  springs  of 
action,  but  there  is  a  happy  turn  in  the  current 
of  events,  and  Good  triumphs  without  violence 
or  bloodshed.  Browning's  "Pippa  Passes'^ 
presents  Good  and  Evil,  and  the  superior  power 
of  the  good,  but  it  is  not  for  the  stage — it  is 
too  analytic.  Shakesp^re's  plays  asain  pre- 
sent to  us  the  best  study.  "  Merchant  of  Venice, " 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "As  You  Like 
It,"  "All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well,"  "The  Tern- 
pest."  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "Merry  Wives 
of  Wmdsor,"  also  Sheridan's  "Rivals"  Gold- 
smith's "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  wul  repay 
many  times  reaoing.  Shakespere's  histono 
dramas  may  be  claised  among  comedies  or 
tragedies,  according  to  the  relation  of  good  and 
evil  working  out  of  the  theme.  "  King  Henry, 
the  EightV!  "King  John,"  "Richard  II,"  and 
"Richard  III "  shoxdd  be  studied. 

The  Farce  is  a  minor  comedy,  which  pre- 
sents ridiculous  and  extravagant  situations. 
It  is  familiar  to  the  modem  stage. 

The  Maslc  is  usually  a  presentation  of 
some  pastoral  scene,  and  introduces  supernatural 
characters.  The  *^Mask  of  Comus'^  by  John 
Milton  b  our  best  example. 

Opera  and  Melodrama  are  forms  of 
comedy  where  music  and  action  are  combined. 
In  an  opera  the  parts  are  entirely  sung,  while 
in  melodrama  singing  and  speaking  are  com- 
bined. Wagner's  operas  are  the  noblest  con- 
oepUon  we  have  of  tne  power  of  music  combined 
with  dramatic  art. 

Lyric  Poetry,  as  the  words  suggest,  is 
poetry  set  to  music.  Originally  the  voice  of  the 
singer  was  accompanied  by  some  musical  in- 
strument, as  the  harp  or  lyre,  hence  lyric.  Lvric 
poems  express  the  personal  feeling  of  the  author, 
and  are  moved  by  some  fervor  of  emotion  that 
must  sing  itself  out.  Not  only  are  all  song 
poems,  l:^th  religious  and  secular,  dassed  as 
lyrics,  but  odes  and  sonnets  belong  to  this  group. 

Odes  express  so  wide  a  range  of  feeling  that 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  exact  definition.  The 
Greek  odes  of  Pindar  and  Anacreon  differ  from 
our  modem  conception  of  the  ode,  which  we 
regard  as  more  stately  and  dignified.  Examples 
of  odes  found  in  our  own  English  are  Milton's 
"Hymn  on  the  Nativity,"  Wordsworth's  "Inti- 
maiiona  of  Immortality  "  Shelley's  "Ode  to  a 
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Nightingale, "  Collins's  ''Ode  to  the  Ptmona," 
Dryden's  ''Ode  in  Honor  of  St.  Cecilia's 
D^,"  Tennyson's  "Ode  to  Memory.'* 

fSlegry  is  A  reflective  poem  on  some  mournful 
subject,  or,  as  in  modem  elegies,  a  eulogy  over 
the  deaid.  Milton's  ''Lycidas"  belongs  to  this 
class,  also  Gray's  "Elegy  written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,"  Shelley's^  Adonais,"  a  tribute  to 
Keats,  and  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,"  a  trib- 
ute to  lus  friend,  Arthur  Hallam. 

A  Sonnet  is  a  complete  poem  of  fourteen 
lines.  The  personal  element  is  strong,  and  the 
themes  are  tenderness  of  emotion  and  b^iuty 
of  thought  and  expression.  The  sonnet  is  the 
poet's  poem.  Shakespere,  Spenser,  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  other 
great  poets  have  delighted  in  this  form  of  verse. 


Read  ''What  is  a  Sonnet?''  by  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  to  understand  its  charm. 

Didactic  Poetry  is  the  least  poetic  of  all 
poetic  forms.  It  aims  to  teach,  while  the  hightf 
aim  of  poetry  is  to  reveal  life  and  beautv  and 
joy.  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  Cowper's  "  Task," 
Dryden's  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  are 
examples  of  poems  which  are  so  didactic  that 
they  are  httle  read.  Lyric  poems  like  Shelley's 
"Cloud,"  Wordsworth's  "Daffodils,"  Longfel- 
low's "Rain  in  Summer,"  Bums's  "To  a  Wee 
Mousie's  Nest,"  Tennyson's  "  Crossing  the  Bar," 
Newman's  "Lead,  Kmdly  Light,"  will  always 
remain  popular,  because  they  appeal  to  the 
emotions  and  the  imagination,  ratner  than  to 
critical  thought.  The  aim  of  poetry  is  to  aroiise 
the  emotions  and  to  give  pleasure. 


ABBRCVIATIONS,  CONTRACTIONS,  AND  D£GBK£S 


A.,  a.  Adjective. 

A.  Alto. 

A.,  ant.  Answer. 

a.,  d.  (Lat.  ad).  To;  At. 

d.  ad.  The  like  quantity  of  each. 

A.  A.O.  Aasifltant  Adjutant  General. 

A.  A.  A.  dt  L.  American  Academy  of 

Aria  and  Letters. 
A.  A,  A.  8.    American     Association 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
A.  &  A.  8.  R.  Ancient  and  Accepted 

Scottish  Rite. 
A.  A.  8.  8.  (Lat.  Academitg  Ardiqua' 

Tina  SocietalU  8ocitu),  Member  of 

the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
A.  A.  U.  Amateur  Athletic  Union. 
A.  B.    (Lat.    artium    haccaiaweua). 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 
A.  B.  Able-bodied  Seaman. 
Ahhr.,  Abbrev.  Abbreviated*  Abbre- 
viation. 
Abl.,  abUU.  Ablative. 
Abp,  Archbishop. 
A.  B,  8.  American  Bible  Society. 
A.  C.   (Lat.  ante  Chri$tum),  Before 

Christ;     Analytical   Chemist. 
Aead.  Academ}r. 
A.C.  A.    American    Congregational 

Association. 
Acc.t  Accut.  Accusative. 
Aec.,  Acct.  Account. 
A.  D.   (Lat.  anno  Domini),  In  the 

year  of  our  Lord. 
A.  D.C.  Aide-de-camp. 
Ad.,  adU.  Advertisementi 
Adj.  Adjective. 
Adjt.  Adjutant. 
Adjt.  Gen.  Adjutant  Qeneral. 
Ad  lib..  Ad  UbU.  (Lat.  ad  libitumh 

At  pleasure. 
Adm.  Admiral. 
Admr.  Administrator. 
Admz.  Administratrix. 
Ads.  Advertisementa. 
Adv.  Adverb. 

J7.,  JSu  (Lat.  aUUie),  Of  Age,  Aged. 
A. J?. F.  American  Expeditionary 

Force. 
A.O.,    Agt.Oen.    Adjutant  Qeneral. 
Ag.  (Lat.  argentum).    Silver. 
Agl,  Dept.  Agricultural  Department. 
Agr.,  Agric.  Agriculture,  Agricultural. 
Agt.  Agent. 
A.  H,   (Lat.  anno  Hegira),   In   the 

vear  of  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of 

Mohammed. 
A,  H.C.  American  Hospital  Corps. 
A.H.M.  8.  American  Home  Mission 

Society. 
A.  H,  8.   (Lat.  anno  humanm  ealu^ 

tis).  In  the  year  of  human  salva- 
tion. 
A.  L.  of  H,     American    Legion    of 

Honor. 
Ala.  Alabama. 
Aid*  Alderman. 


Alex.  Alexander. 

Alf.  Alfred. 

Alg.  Algebra. 

A.  M.  (Lat.  anno  mundx).  In  the 
year  of  the  world. 

A.  M.  (Lat.  anU  meridiem).  Before 
noon. 

A.  M.  (Lat.  artium  magiater).  Mas- 
ter of  Arts. 

Am.,  Amer.  America,  American. 

A.  M.  D.  Army  Medical  Dept. 

Amer.  Phil.  Sac  American  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Ami.  Amount. 

A.  N.  Anglo-Norman. 

an.  (Lat.  anno).  In  the  year. 

Anai.  AnaXysiB. 

Anat.  Anatomy,  AnatomioaL 

Anc  Andeot. 

Anon.  Anonymous. 

Ant.  Answer. 

A.N. 8.  Army  Nursing  Service. 

A.  N.  3.  8.  Associate  of  the  Normal 
School  of  Science. 

Ant.,  Anliq.  Antiquities, Antiquarian. 

Anthrop.  Anthropology,  Anthro- 
pological. 

A.O.H.  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

A.  O.  U.  American  Ornithologists' 
Union. 

A.  O.  U.  W.  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen. 

Ap..  App.  Apostle,  Apostles. 

A.  P.  A.  American  Protestant  As- 
sociation ;  American  Protective 
Association. 

Apoc  Apocalypse,  Apocrypha. 

ApoO'  Apogee. 

App.  Appendix. 

approx.  Approximate,  -ly. 

Apr.  April. 

A.  P.  8.  Associate  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

Aq.  (Lat.  aqua).  Water. 

A.  O.  jlf .    Assistant    Quartermaster. 

A.Q.M.  O.  Assistant  Quartermas- 
ter-General. -^ 

Ar.,  Arab,  Arabic,  Arabian. 

Ar.,  Arr.  Arrive,  Arrives,  Arrived, 
Arrival. 

A.  R.  A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Ara6.  Arabic,  Arabian. 

Aram.  Aramaic. 

Arch.  Architecture. 

Archceol.  Archseology. 

Archd.  Archdeacon. 

A.R.H.  A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy. 

Ariih.  Arithmetic,  ArithmeticaL 

Aru.  Arizona. 

Ark.  Arkansas. 

Arm.  Armorican,  Armenian. 

A.  R.  R.  (Lat.  anno  rtgni  rent  or 
reginai).  In  the  year  of  the  idng's 
(or  queen's)  reign. 


A.  R.  8.  A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 

A.  R.  8.  M.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines. 

Art.  Article. 

A.  8.,  A.-S.  Anglo-fiaxon. 

Atat.  Assistant. 

A.  8.  8.  U.  American  Sunday  School 
Union. 

Attyr.  Assyrian. 

AatroL  Astrology. 

Aairon.  Astronomy,  AstronomicaL 

A.  T.  8.  American  Tract  Society. 

Atty.  Attorney. 

AUy.-Gen.  Attorney-General. 

A.V.  A.  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. 

A.  U.  C.  (Lat.  anno  urbit  oondOm). 
In  the  year  from  the  building  of 
the  city  —  Rome. 

Aug.  Augmentative. 

Aug.  Augustus;  Auguat. 

AwciL  Auxiliary. 

A.  V.  AuthoTiKed  Vnrsion. 

A.  ^.  Ariilli^rv  VniuntsMV. 
An*fr,  Avr.ir-iiapois, 

B.  ]i;i!?d:  UuHjk. 
B-,  Brii.  Bhu&h. 
b.   Born. 

B.  A.  Racbdorot  Arte.  [A.  B.) 
Bill,   rtnbnce. 

Bank.  Banking. 

Bop..  Bapt.  Baptist. 

Bar.  Barrel,  Baronoeter. 

Bart.,  Bt.  Baronet. 

Bat.,  Batt.  Battalion. 

bbL,  bbU.  Barrel,  Barrala. 

B.C.  Before  Christ. 

B.  Ch.     (Lat.    baccaUmreut    chirur" 

gia).  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 
B.  C.  L.  (Lat.     baccalaurexto    eiviiit 

UatB)*  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 
B.  D.  (Lat.  baecalaureus  ditinitatit). 

Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Bd.  Bound. 
Bdlt.  Bundles. 
Bdt.  Bound  in  boards. 
B.   E.    Bachelor  of  the  Elements; 

Bachelor  of  Elocution. 
Belg.  Beli;ic,  Belgian. 
Ben.,  Benj.  Benjamin. 
Berkt.  Berkshire. 
Bib.  Bible,  BibUcal. 
Biog.  Biography,  BiographicaL 
Biol.  Biology,  BiologicaL 
B.  L.,  B.  L.  L.  (Lat.  bacealauraut  2c- 

gum).  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
bit.  Balet. 
B.  M.  (Lat.  baceaiatireut  mMdidnee), 

Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
B.  M.,  B.  Mut.    (Lat.    baecala%irou9 

munca),  Bachelor  of  Music. 
B.  O.  Branch  Offioe;  Board  of  Ord* 
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B.  O.  Sbchelor  of  Oratory. 

Bok^  Bohemimn,  or  Csech. 

Boat.  Boston. 

Boi,  Botany,  Botanical. 

B.  P.  O.  B.  Benevolent  and  Proteo- 
tiv«  Order  of  Elks. 

Bp.  Bishop. 

Br.,  Bro.  Brother. 

Bret.  Baa-Breton,  or  Celtic  of  Brit- 
tany. 

Briif.  Brigade. 

Brig.-Oen.  Bri|»dier-Qeneral. 

Brit.  Britain,  Britannia,  British. 

B.  8.  Bachelor  of  Surgery;  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

B.  Se.  (Lat.  baeealaweu9  acientia). 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

B.  8.  L.  Botanical  Society,  London. 

Bt.  Baronet. 

hush.  Boahel. 

B.  V.  Blessed  Virgin. 

B.  V.  M.  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
hx.,  hx9.  Box,  Boxes. 

C.  Cent,  Cents;  Centigrade;  ConsiU; 
Centime,  Centimes;  a  hundred. 

C,  Cap.  (Lat.  caput).  Chapter. 

C.  A.  Chartered  Aooonntant. 

Col.  California;  Calendar. 

Cam.,  Camh.  Cambridge. 

Cant.  Canticle. 

Cant.  IContour.] 

Cantab.  (Lat.  Cardabrioienaia),  01 
Cambridge. 

Con/vor.,  Conl.  (Mid.  Lat.  Can<iia- 
ria),  Canterbury.      ,        ^ 

Cap.  (Lat.  caput).  Capital;  Chapter. 

Cap9.  CTapitals. 

CapL  Captain. 

Card.  (Cardinal. 

Catk.  Catharine;  Catholic. 

C.  B.  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.  C.  Catholic  Clergs^man,  (Catholic 

Chirate. 
C.  D.  v.  Carte-de-Viflite. 
C.  E.  CStA  Engineer. 
CeL  Celsius. 
CeU.  Celtic. 

CtmL  {centum),  A  hundred;  Centi- 
grade. 

Ccntig.  Centifrntde. 

Cert.,Certif.  Certify;  (Certificate. 

C/.  (Lat.  confer),  (Compare. 

C.  ft.  Cubic  feet. 

C.  O.  Coastguard:  (Commissary-Oen- 
eraL 

C  0. 8.  Centimetre-Oramme-Second. 

C.  H.  Court  House. 

Ck.  Church;  Chapter. 

Ckai.  Chaldron. 

Ckal.,  Chald.  Chaldee. 

CJ^on.  (Chancellor. 

Chap.  (Chapter. 

Ckaa.  Charles. 

Cksm.  (Cbemistrv,  (Chemical. 

Ck.  Hi$t.  (Church  History. 

Ckic.  (Chicago. 

Chin.  (Chinese. 

Chr.  Christ;  (Christian;  (Christopher. 

Chron.  Chronology.  ChronologicaL 

C.  J.  Order  of  the  (Crown  of  In- 
dU. 

C.  J.  B.  (Com»anion  of  the  Order  of 
the  Indian  JSmpire. 

Cin.  (^dnnati. 

Cit.  Citation;  Citixen. 

C»».  (CiviL 

C.  J.  (Chief  Justice. 

CI.  (Clergyman. 

Claaa.  dassicaL 

Clk.  aerk. 

cm.  (Centimetre. 

C.  M.  Certificated  Master;  Com- 
mon metre. 

C.  M.  (Lat.  ehirurguM  moffi^ter). 
Master  in  Surgery. 

C.  M.O.  (Companion  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  Qeor^e. 

C.  M.  Z.  8.  (Corresponding  Member 
ci  the  Zoological  Society* 

Co.  (Company:  (County. 

C.  O.  D.  Cash  on  delivery;  (Collect 
(payment)  on  delivery. 

Cofrn.  (Cognate. 


Col.  Colonel;  Colossians;  Column. 

CoU,  (College. 

CiMoq.  Colloquial;  (Colloquialism; 
(CoUoouially. 

Colo.  (Colorado. 

Com.  (Commander;  Commerce;  Com- 
missioner; (Conunittee;  (Commo- 
dore; (Common. 

Comm.  (Commentary;  (Commerce. 

Comp.  Compare;  (Comparative; 
(Compound,  Compouaded. 

Compar.  Comparative^ 

Compos.  (Composition. 

Com.  ver.  (Common  Version. 

Con.,  contra.  (Lat.).  Against. 

Con.  Cr.  Contra  Credit. 

Cong.  Congregation,  Congregational, 
Conn-ei^ationalist;  (Congress. 

Conj.  Conjunction. 

Conn.  (Connecticut. 

Con.  8ec.  Conic  Sections. 

Contr.  Contracted,  (Contraction. 

Cop.,  Copt.  Coptic. 

Cor.  Connthians. 

Cor.  Mem.  Corresponding  Member. 

Com.  Cornwall;  (Cornish. 

Corrup.  Corruption,  (Corrupted. 

Cor.  Sec.  (Corresponding  Secretary. 

Cos.  Cosine. 

C.  P.  Clerk  of  the  Peace;  (Common 
Pleas. 

C.  P.  A,  (Certified  Public  Account- 
ant. 

C.  P.  C.  (Clerk  of  the  Privy  (Council. 

C.  P.  8.  (Lat.  custos  privati  sigilli). 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

C.  Q.  D.  (Come  quick  —  danger. 

Cr.  Credit,  Creditor. 

C.  R.  (Lat.  Civis  Romanus),  Roman 
(Citixen. 

C.  R.  (Lat.  custos  rotulorum).  Keeper 
of  the  Rolls. 

Cres.  (Crescendo. 

Crim.  con.  (Criminal  conversation,  of 
adultery. 

Crystall.,  CrtfstaUog.      (Crystallogra- 

C.    8.'  A.    Confederate    States    of 

America. 
C.  8.  (Court  of  Seesiona,  (Clerk  to  the 

Signet. 
C.  8.  J.  (Companion  of  the  Star  of 

India. 
Csks.  Casks. 

Ct.  (Lat.  cerUum),  A  hundred. 
Ct.  Court. 

Ct.,  Conn.  (Connecticut. 
C.  r.  Certified  Teacher. 

C.  T.  A.  U.  CathoUo  Total  Ab«ti- 
nenoe  Union. 

Cu.  (Lat.  cuprum).  Copper. 
Cub.,  Cu.  ft.  Cubic,  Cubic  foot. 
Cur.,  Curt.  (Current  —  this  month. 
Ctot.   A  hundredweight;   Hundred- 
weights. 
Cyc.  (^clop0dia. 

D.  Deputy. 

d.  (Lat.  denarius,  denarii),  A  penny, 
Fence. 

d.  Died. 

Dan.  Daniel;  Danish. 

Dot.  Dative. 

Dav.  David. 

D.  C.  (Ital.  da  capo).  From  the  be- 
ginmng. 

D.  C,  Dist.  Col.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

D.  C.  Doctor  of  Chiropractic. 

D.  C.  L.  Doctor  of  Civil  (or  Canon) 
Law. 

D.  D.  (Lat.  divxnitatis  doctor).  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity. 

D.  D.  D.  (Lat.  dat.  dicat,  dedicat). 
He  gives,  devotes,'and  consecrates. 
(The  formula  by  which  an}rthing 
was  consecrated  to  the  gods  or  to 
religious  uses  by  the  Romans.) 

D.  D.  8.  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

D.  B.  Dynamic  Engineer. 

D.  Bng.  Doctor  of  Engineering. 

Dee.  December. 

decim.  Decimetre. 

Def.  Definition. 


Deft.  Defendant. 

Deg.  Degree,  Degrees. 

Del,  Delaware. 

Dei.  (Lat.  delineatit).  He  (or  she) 

drew. 
Dep.,  Dept.  Department. 
Dep.  Deputy. 
Der.  Derived,  Derivation. 
Deut.  Deuteronomy. 
D.  P.  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  Defender 

of  the  Faith. 
D.  O.  (Lat.  Dei  gratia),  By  the  grace 

of  God. 
Diet.  Dictionary. 
Dim.,  Dimin.  Diminutive. 
Dis.,  Diset.  Discount. 
Dist.  District. 

Dist.  Atty.  District  Attorney. 
Div.    Divide;    Dividend;    Division; 

Divisor. 
D.  Lit.,  D.  Litt.  Doctor  of  Literature. 
D.  L.  O.  Dead  Letter  Office. 
D.  M.,  D.  Mus.  Doctor  of  Music. 
D.  M.  D.  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine. 
D.  O.  Doctor  of  Osteopathy;  Doc- 
tor of  Optics. 
Do.  (Ital.  ditto),  The  same. 
Dols.  Dollars. 

Dom.  Eeon.  Domestic  Economy. 
Dos.  Dosen. 
Dpt.  Deponent. 

Dr.  Debtor;  Doctor;  Dram,  Drams. 
Dram.  Dramatic,  Dramatically. 
D.  8.   (Ital.  dal  segno).  From  the 

sign. 
D.  8c.  Doctor  of  Science. 
D.  T.  (Lat.  doctor  thsologim),  Dootw 

of  Theology. 
Du.,  Dut.  Dutch. 
Dub.  Dublin. 
Duo.     I2ma.     Duodecimo     (twelve 

folds). 
D.  V.  (Lat.  Deo  voUnte),  Qod  willing. 
D.  V.  M.  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Me^ 

icine. 

D.  V.  8.  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Sur* 
gery. 

Dwt.  (Lat.  denarius,  and  English 
toeipht).  Pennyweight,  Penny- 
weights. 

Dynam.  Dynamics. 

B.  East,  Eastern;  English;  Edin* 
burgh. 

Ba.  Each. 

B.  Aram.  East  Aramsan,  generally 
called  Chaldee. 

Bben.  Ebeneser. 

B.  C.  Eastern  (Central;  Established 
Church. 

Bed.,  Bccles.  Ecclesiastical. 

Bccles.,Ecclesiol.  Ecolesiology. 

^con.  £!conomy. 

Ed.  Editor;  Edition;  Edinburgh. 

Ed.,  Edm.  Edmund. 

Edin.  Edinburgh. 

E.  D.  8.  English  Dialect  Society. 
Edv>.  Edward. 

S.  S.  Errors  excepted. 

E,  E.  Electrical  Engineer. 

s.  g.  (Lat.  exsmpU  gratia).  For  ex* 
ample. 

E.  J.  East  Indies,  East  Indian. 

E.  J.  C,  E.  J.  Co,  East  Indian  Com- 
pany. 

E.  J.  C.  8.  East  India  Company's 
Service. 

Elec.,  Elect.  Electric,  Electricity. 

Eli2.  Elisabeth,  EUsabethan. 

Emp.  Emperor,  Empress. 

Ency.,  Encydo.  Encyolopndia. 

E.  N.  E.  East-northeast. 

Bng.  England,  English. 

Eng.,  Engin.  Engineer,  Engineering. 

Bng.  Dept.  Department  of  Engi- 
neers. 

ErU.,  Entom.  Entomology,  Entomo« 
logical. 

Env.  Ext.  Envoy  extraordinary. 

Spk.  Ephesians;  Ephraim. 

Epiph.  Epiphany. 

Epis,  Episcopal. 

Bpist.  Epistle,  epistolary. 

Bq.  Equal,  equivalent. 
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B<iuiv.  E^iuivmleot. 

E$d.  EKtnw. 

B.S.B.  East-southeast. 

Btp.,  B$vee.  Especial,  especially. 

£•0..  Eaqr.  Esquire. 

ei  aL  (Lat.  ei  alibi).  And  elaewbere. 

el  al.  (Lat.  et  aUi,  <uia,  or  aUa),  Aad 
others. 

etc.,  <ftc.  (Lat.  et  cetari,  caietxe,  or 
eotem),  And  others,  and  so  forth. 

Eik.  Ethiopia,  Ethiopian. 

EthnU.  Ethnolocy,  ethnological. 

eluq.  (Lat.  et  aeouenUe,  or  tegMertr 
Ua),  And  the  followinc. 

Etipn.    Etymolonr. 

Ex.  Example:  Examined:  Excep- 
tion: Exodus. 

Exc.  Elxcellency:  Except,  excepted. 

Bxeh.  Exchange:  Exchequer. 

Exd.  Examined. 

Ex.  Doc.  Executive  Document. 

Exec.  Executor. 

Exeez.  Executrix. 

Ex,  Or.  (Lat.  exempli  graHah  For 
example. 

Bxod.  Exodus. 

Exon.  (Lat.  Exonia),  Exeter. 

Excr.  Executor. 

Ex.  Exra. 

EM»k.  Eseldel. 

B.  A  O.  E,  Errors  and  onussions  ex- 

F.FiSoir:  Folio:  Fahrenheit. 

/.  Farthing,  farthings. 

f.,fem.  Feminine. 

/.  Franc,  francs. 

H.  Foot.  feet. 

rahr.  Fahrenheit. 

F.  A.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

F.  A  A.  M,  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
eoiui. 

F,A,S.E,  Fdlow  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Sof  ict>%  EdinburKb. 

F.B.S.E.  Ftdiow  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  EiiJnbyrgL. 

F.  C.  Frw  Chiircl)  of  Scotland. 

Ftp.  Foolstftp. 

F^C^P.S.  FcHow  of  the  Pbilosoph- 
ical  Sodety,  Canibridg«< 

F.C.3.  Follow  of  the  Chemical  So- 
eiaiy. 

F.  O..  Fvi.  tUf^  (Ldt.  Fidrt  Defen- 
tiSfr),  DefenJer  of  the  Faith. 

Fth,  Febrtiary. 

F«r.  rial.  Pdt),  He  or  flhp  did  it. 

F,  E.  I.  S,  FcLluw  of  ihoEiiucAtional 
Institute  of  Scotland. 

Fem.  Feminine. 

F.  B.  8.  Fellow  of  the  Entomologi- 
cal Society. 

Feud.  Feudal. 

F.  F.  V.  First  Families  of  Virginia. 

F.O.S.  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society. 

F.I.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries. 

F.  I.  C.  Fellow  of  the  CSiemical  In- 
stitute. 

fi/a.  Fieri  facias. 

Fig.  Figure,  figures,  figurati\'e.  fig- 
uratively. 

Finn.  Finnish. 

F.  K.  Q.  C.  P.  I.  Fellow  of  the  Kings 
and  Queen's  0)llege  of  Physicians, 
Ireland. 

Fl.  Flemish;  Flonn,  florins;  Flour- 
ished. 

Fla.  Florida. 

Flem.  Flemish. 

F.  L.  S.  FeUow  of  the  Linnsan  So- 
ciety. 

F.  M.  Field-marshal. 

Fo.,Fol.  Folio. 

F.O.  Foreign   Office;     Field-officer. 

F.  O.  B.  Free  on  board. 

For.  Foreifni. 

Fori.  Fortification. 

F.P.  Fire-plug. 

F.P.8.  Fellow  of  the  Philological 
Society. 

Fr.  France;  French;  Francis;  Francs* 

fr.  From. 


F.  R.  A.  S.  FtXhaw  of  the  R^yal  Aa- 

tropomi^al  Society. 
F.ILC.P.  P^bw  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physiiiuiiis. 
F.  a  C.  p.  E^  Fdlow  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Fhysieiflns^  E^liiibunfa. 
F.  B^  C,  5.  Fellow  of  tin;  Eflyal  CJol- 

l«ge  of  StirgL^QS. 
F.H^C\ii^E.  Ftllow  of  the   Royal 

Ck)Ueae  of  C^urgeotis^  I^in burgh. 
F.  R.  CTS.  f.  Fell-jw   of    Uifl    Royal 

Coflece  of  duriEeiocis,  irela^d- 
Fred.  Frederick* 
Freq.    Fr**iueiitatjve* 
t  .  R.  G,  S.  FeiJiiif^  uf  the  Royal  <3eo- 

grBphicftl  Society. 
f^R.il.S.  Fellow  oi  the  Royal  Hot- 

11  cultural  Society. 
F.  E.  Hitt,  3-  Fdlow  of  th«  Royal 

IlistDricaJ  Society* 
Pn,  Friday* 

i-'rif.   FhaJjLEi, 

F.R.  M€i.3.  Fellow  of  th«  Royal 
M^teoroiogieal  Society. 

F.  R.  M.  ^rrellow  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
croscopicaJ  Society. 

F.  R.  S.  Ffitlow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

F.n.S.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, Edinburgh* 

F.  R.  S.  L.  Fellow  of  the  Rayal  So- 
ciety of  Lfllerature* 

F.  B.S.  8.  F«Uqw  of  the  Royal  St«^ 
tutieal  Society. 

F,3.A^  FeUaw  of  the  Bodety  of 
Arts,  or  d  Anticiuftrie*. 

F,  S,  A,  Sat,  FeUow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  B<SQtLand> 

Ft.  Fool,  feet  £  Fort. 

Flh.  Fathom. 

Fuf^  FnHonfi. 

F^t.  Fatufe* 

F.Z.S.  FdJow    ol    the    ZcHSlogical 

Societjf. 
G*  Genitive-   Guinea,  gulAeaa;  Gulf. 
Ga.  Georgia. 

G.  A,  General  Afl*ienibly. 
Gad.  GaeLio;  Gadheli^. 
GaU  Galatians- 

Gdi.,  Otdl,  Gallon,  gallona* 
OqIv.  GalviLtilftm*  j^idviiiiie. 
O.  A.R.  Gmnd  Anny  of  the  Repub- 

lio, 
Q.  B.  Great  Britain. 
G.  B,  A  /.  GreAi  liriuun  and  Ireland. 
G.  C.  B.  Qfrnad  Crom  of  the  Bath. 
G.   C.  6.  H,    Gmnd    Crow  of    the 

OueipbH  of  rianover. 
G.  C.  L.  FL  GriLtid  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion nf  Itonor. 
G.  C.  M.  G.  Grand  Crose  SS.  Michael 

and  George. 
G.  i\  S*  L  Grand  Commander  of  the 

^Star  of  India. 
G.  D.  Gmnd  Dukp,  Gmnd  Dtichess. 
Gen^.Gimi.  GenenkL 
ijfn.  Genesis;  GenitiVtt. 
f?«i[rf»  Gender. 
GfttU.  Qftnitive^ 

Grru.,  G^nin.  Genilemaa.  gentlemen. 
(?*<?.  George^  C^n^a. 
Ge&a.  G«'i!(£rai>li,y-  eftiCTsphicfd- 
G^ot,  Geology »  (leoio^imL 
Gtam*  GeoKietry,  geometfical- 
G^r..  Gtrm*  Germaa. 
Gi.  GiU.  gilb. 
G.  h.  Grand  I^tfe* 
Gm*  Grammea^ 
G,  JIf.  Grand  Mooter. 
Go^,  OfltA.  Oothje. 
G.O.P.  Gmnd  old  party  (appUed  to 

republican  patty). 
G<tv.  Governor, 
^oi?,-p*n,»  Go^emnf-general. 
Govt^^  GoTemmcnt. 
G.  P.  O.  General  Ft>st-OfGce» 
Or.  Gnun^   grama;     Great;     Greek; 

Grass. 
G^om,  Gramioar,  gtiLmmaticaU 
Gw.  Gro**. 

G.  T.  Gowl  Tempiars'   Grand  Tyler. 
Ga.  <Lat.  gidfixU  Dmpa, 
f?iiTk  Gonnery. 


H.  Hour,  houi«>  ^ 

Ha'j.   Elacgai. 

Hc'-<i#.  HunpsMrev 

H,  B.C.  Hudtioa  Bay  Comt^mny. 

H.  B.  \f.  His    ioT    Her>    Britaonie 

Majesty. 
H.  t\  Henlde'    Cciliage;     tloiise   of 

Gorammu. 
H.  C.  M.  Ei>     (or     Herl     CsXhoUc 

Majesty, 
K.fr  {Lai.  ha€  t4i,  hie  etf).  This  or 

That  ia,  here  iit, 
Htb.,  Iltbf.  Hebn»w.  Hebrews. 
H(r.   HeraJ4irj%  heraldic* 
HJ^^bd.  nalf^tound, 
H,  fJ.  Hf>r4e  Guutia. 
H.  If.  His  [or  Hm^)  mghnen;    His 

Uolinws  (the  Pope>» 
HhJ*  Hogfh^kd,  hogflheadjB, 
H.I.H.  Itia  (or  Her)  Imperial  High- 


Hind.  Hindu*    Hindustan.    Hindu- 

stanL 
Hid.  History.  HistoricaL 
H.  J.,  H.J.  8.  (Lat.    hie   jacei,    kie 

iacet  eepuUue),  Here  lies,  here  Imb 

buried. 
H.  M.  His  (or  Her)  Majesty. 
H.  M,  P,  (Lat.     hoe     tnonumentum 

poeuit)^  Ereeted  this  monument. 
H.  M.  8,  His    (or    Her)    Majesty's 

Service.  Ship,  or  Steamer. 
Hon..HonbU.  Honorabla. 
Hand.  Honored. 

Hot.,  HoroL  Horology,  borological. 
Hort.,  Hortie.  Horticulture,  horticul- 

turaL 
Hoe.  Hoeea. 
H.  P.  Half-pay;  High-priest;  Horse 

power. 
H.  R.  House  of  Representatives. 
H.  R.  E.  Holy  Roman   Empire,   or 

Emperor. 
H,  R.  H.  His  (or  Her)  Royal  High- 
ness. 
H.R.I.  P.  (Lat.    hie    requieeeit    in 

pace).  Here  rests  in  peace. 
H.  8.  (Lat.  hic  eitue).  Here  lies. 
H.  8.  H.  His  (or  Her)  Serene  High- 

nem. 
H^im.t  nwrnh.  Humble. 
Han..  HiifiQ^  Hungary.  Hungarian. 
Uund.  Hundn^L 
Hyd. .  // vdrux*  n  yt^ roitaticj*. 
Hi/draul,  liydraulicj» 
f/{fffrflt,  rHri>.} 

Hvpofh.  llypotheab,  hj'potbeUcaL 
/,   Inland. 
fa.    [owa. 
lb..  Ibui.  (Lat.  ihidtm}^  Iik  the  tame 

pln^e. 
tf^L  Icelandic^ 
Ich..  IcMtiif.  Ichthyology. 
Id.  {Ijii.  idim).  The  aama. 


/cfd,  Idaho. 

t.*.  Hjil.  ^erf^Thflt  iJ. 

/.  fi*  S.   (I*t,  Je*uM  ^alvf^fir  ffomt- 

nutn),    JesiiSt     the     SaWour     of 

Men. 
ni   IlUnotft. 
Imp*  iLat.  imperaior}^  Emperor;  In^ 

perial;  impersotiat, 
ffFip.,  Jmpf,  itnperfeet, 
Imppr.   IcDperalive. 
In,  Inch,  jncjie^. 
Incoo,   iltal,     incognito^     wncogniia). 

Unknown. 
ind^  India,  Indian:  Indiana. 
frulic   I  ndi  rat  i ve. 
Iwl.  Ter*   Indian  Territory. 
Inf.,  Infin*  JnflntUve. 
/^ /.«,      I  ^»    ,r,  i.^,.,,i    ^t  the  out- 
set. 
In  toe.  (Lat.  in  loco).  In  its  place. 
/.  AT.  R.  I.  (Lat.     Jeeue     Naxarenus 

Rex  ludaorum),  Jesus  of  Nanreth, 

King  of  the  Jews. 
Ine.  Insurance. 
Ine.  (Ten.  Inspector  QeneraL 
Inat.  Instant,    the   present    month; 

Institute,  institution. 
Int.  Interest. 
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tfd,DepL,  Departmentof  the  Interior. 

lnUn9,  Intenmve;  latenmitive. 

InUrj,  Interjection. 

IfUrana,  Intransitive. 

Intrtof,  (Lat.  m  transitu).  On  the 


Int.  Rev.  Internal  Revenue. 
Jntrod.  Introduction. 
lo.  Iowa. 

/.  O.  F.  Independent  Order  of  For- 
esters.- 
/.  O.  O.  T.  Independent     Order     of 

Good  Templars. 
/.  O.  O.  F.  Independent     Order     of 

Oddfellows. 
/.  O.  R.  M,  Improved  Order  of  Red 

Men. 
/.  O.  8.  M.  Independent    Order    of 

Sons  of  Malta. 
/.  O.  U.  I  owe  you. 
t.  q.  (Lat.  idem  quod)^  The  same  as. 
/r.  Ireland.  Irish. 
Imq.  Irregular. 
J9./I9a,  Isaiah. 
/.  iS.  Irish  Society. 
IbL  Island. 

/.  3.  M.  Jceus  Salvator  MundL 
It.,rtal.  Italy;  Italic;  ItaUan. 
Itin.  Itinerary. 
J.  Judfe:  Justice. 
J.  A.  Jadse-«ulvDcate. 
Joe  Jacob,  Jacobus  (»  James). 
Jan.  January. 

/.  A.  O.  Judce  Advocate  General, 
/ov.  Javanese. 
/.  C.  Jesus  Christ. 
J,  C.  D.  (Lat.   ^uria   eivUiB   doctor), 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
J.  D.  (Lat.  jurum  doctor).  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

Jtr,  Jeremiah. 

/.  O.  W.  Junior  Grand  Warden 

J.H.S.  [i.H.a.y 

Jho,  John. 
Jour.  Journey. 
Jon.,Jona,  Jonathan. 
Jo0.  Joseph. 
Joth.  Joshua. 
Joitr.  JoumaL 
J.  P.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Jr.  Juror:  Junior. 
J.  U.  D.  (Lat.  Juri»  utrittaque  doc- 
tor). Doctor  of  both  laws  (i.  «.,  of 
civil  and  canon  law). 
Jud.  Judith. 
Judg.  Judges. 
JuL  July;  Julius:  Julian. 
JuL  Per.  Julian  Period. 
Jun.  June. 
Jun.,  Junr.  Junior. 
Juru.  Jurisprudenoeb 


K.  King;  Knight. 
Kan.,Ka.  " 


Kansas. 

K.B.  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.  B.  King's  Bench. 

K.  C.  King's  (}ounsel;   Knights  of 

CoXumbvB. 
K.  C.  B.  Knight  Commander  of  the 

Bath. 
K.  C.  H.  Knight  Commander  of  the 

Gudphs  of  Hanover. 
K.C.M.G.  Knight  Commander  of 

St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
K.  C.  S.  I.  Knight    Commander    of 

the  Star  of  India. 
K.  B.  Knight  of  the  Eagle. 
Ken.,  Ky.  Kentucky. 
K.  O.  Knight  of  the  (barter. 
K.  G.  E.  Knight     of     the     Golden 

Eagle. 
K.  O.  C.  Kniiht  of  the  Grand  Crotm. 
K.  O.  C.  B.  Knight    of    the    Grand 

Cross  of  the  Bath. 
K.  O.  P.  Knight     of     the     Golden 

K.  G.  H.  Kni^t  of  the  Guelphs  of 

Hanover. 
Ki.  Kings. 
Kiloff,  Kilogramme. 
Kilofn.,Kilo.  Kilometre. 
Kinad.  Kingdom. 
J^./Tb.  Knight  of  Leopold  of  Bel- 

gium* 


K.  L.  H.  Kfiigbt  of  the  L««ton  of 
Honor* 

K.  M.  Knigbt  of  Maltc. 

Kf\.  N.  S.  Knicbt  of  tbe  Loyal  Nor- 
thern Star  (bwe<Jen)- 

Knick*   Kniokerbocter. 

Knt,  Knight, 

K.  P,  Knight  of  St*  Patrick. 

K.  af  F.  iGiigbts  of  Pythias. 

A'l.  Kfl^nHHs* 

K .  S.  Knijtbt  of  the  STvord  (Sw^en). 

Hi.  KnighL 

K.T.  Knigbt  of  the  Thistle ;  Knight 

K .  T.  S.  Koifiht  of  Tow«f  nod  Sword 

(l^ortujeal) 
Ky.  Kentucky* 

L*  Latin;  Lake;  Lon];  I^dy. 
L,.  Lr  £r  (Liiht.  libfn)*  Fouiid,  pounds 

i;  sterling)* 
L..  tb.,  lb.  (Lat.  'i&nt),  PtHmd,  pounds 

{weight). 
La,  LouiabLiia. 

L.  A.  Law  Agent;    Literate  in  Arts. 
Lam.   Ld9Lmentati.ona. 
Lai.   Latin;   LatltuJe* 
ih*  Poudd,  pDUiidfi  (weight). 
L.  c.  Lower  oaae  (in  princing). 
L.  f,*  Uc.  ni,  {hut.    l&co    ti&io)^    In 

the  plup^  rited. 
L*  C.  Lord  Chamberlain ;  Lord  Chan- 

oellor* 
L.C.J.  Lord  Chief -iu*ti4;e* 
L.  r.  P*  I^icenliate  of  the  College  of 

Preceptors. 
Ld.  Lord. 
Ldp.  Lordfihlp. 
L*  D.  S.  Licfintmte   of   DentaL  Sur- 

«Pry* 
Lett,.  LeffiM.  LegtBlature*    ttt^sktive. 
Lrip.   Leipaie'. 
LftK  I^viticus* 
Lt^.  Ijtxitxin. 
Lfjic^*      Lexjwigfflpbyi     fexicog**^ 

phpf*  lft3ticrh^:fiipljictiL 
L.  f7*  Life  Gimrdii, 
L,  Q^.      Ixjw    German    or     Piatt 

Deutjich* 
h.  H.  Fi.  Doctor  of  Human  it  left. 
L.  L  Light  TnfAr>irv;    Long  Jtiand. 
Lib.   fLat.  liber),  llook* 
Lih,  Library ,  librarian, 
Lifut.,  Lt.   Lipiitenant* 
fJrui.-cuL  IJeuton-imt-c^iWe!. 
IJtiit-~Qtn,   LieutefiAnt'^Ecn&nil. 
Lieut, -gtii\   Lit4utf<itant-govemor. 
Un*  Litieal.  or   ri^ht4ins  mf^flures; 

r.  tf-t  Un*  yd*;    Im.  ft.j  etc. 
Lmn*  Litinicupt*  Linn^,  Liftnfian* 
Liq,.   Liqiinrn  liniifd. 
Lil*  LiteraUy,  fireratiire,  Utenirv. 
Lii.  Dr,  Liii.  D.   (Ljit,   lUfrarjtm  doc- 
tor),  Doctor  «f  LiLemture. 
Lith.   Lithography. 
Lii",  Livre. 
LL.  B.  (Lat.     hi^'u.m     ba^xalaumu), 

E1»c^hc1or  of  Iawh. 
LL.  D.  (Ijat.  U^um  doetcfr),   Doctor 

of  Lkws* 
LL.  [.  Lord' Lieutenant   of   Ireland. 
LL.  \f.  MnJittf  of  Ij^wg. 
Zf*  i1/*  Long  metre* 
[Aj-n.,  Ltmdr  Ixindon. 

Laij.  (Lat*  faguiiiir),  He  (or  she) 
flpeakft* 

LinA,   LouimBDii^ 

Lp*  Lordfthip. 

L*  P.  Lonl  ProvoBt* 

L.  S.  (Lat.  loetu  ingilli)t  Plsce  of  the 
ecal. 

L.  »,d.  rLat.  /i%r<r*  §olidi^  dmarix), 
Pounda.  ^^ihiUings,  pence. 

Ll.  Lieutenant. 

Lt.  Inf.   Light  Infantry. 

Liith^  Lutheran. 

rn*  Momed:  Maseuhne;  MMre,  me- 
tres; Mib,  niil^;  Hioute,  min- 
ut.E»H 

M.  Marquis:  Midcilei  Monday; 
Mpmin^;  ftlooBienr. 

.%f.  (Lat*  mUU).  ILou'And. 

M.  iLal.  mtridU*},  M^ridlaD,  Noon. 


M.  A.  (Master  at  Arte.)     [it.  J/.] 
Mac,  Mace.  Maoeabees. 
Mach.,  Machin.  Machine,  machinery. 
Mad.,  Madm.  Madam. 
Mag.  Magyar;  Magaaine. 
Mat.  Major. 

Mai.-gen.  Major-general. 
MaL  Malachi;  Malay.  Malayan. 
Manuf.  Manufactures,   manufacture 
mg. 

Afar,     y^,,,,  jj^     ■,.Lip...iiiit^ 

Mortj,  ti^^rquv. 

A/tur.,  Mate  Mo-f^tMhne, 

Mo9«.  MasfiB^hij/iettA, 

M^A^.8.  Mi^tnbcr    oi    tb«    Astti^ 

noniif*j!kl  Society. 
Mulh.  MathemaUca,  umtheraatielaa, 

roAtht^matifa]* 
Mdii^  Matthew. 
M r  B.  { Lit.  medicintr  bac&almi. rpw) . 

t^ifcrlifllor  of  B4vdicine. 
A/.  //*   I,  Lat-    munctx    baccalaurwut), 

Bacl>elDr  of  Mudic^ 
M.  ^■.  Member  of  <jiaagr««s;    ?itaf<tcT 

(if  C*pcmoQie*, 
Aff^.  *11ftroh. 
M  C.  P.  Mtinber  of  the  College  of 

l^rpceptors- 
M>  ih  {Lat.  medicinm  dodor),  Doo- 

uir  of  Medji^ipib 
M't  MtiQUnd* 

Mdilr.   i  h  r.    mafi.ef7imtfll€)^   Mlsi. 
MdM.  Me  re  band  jf^. 
M^  E,  SJost  ExfellBnt;  At  Ihtary  En- 

ffiHMr;      Mbing     Elngineef  -      Mm- 

rhadtcfil  Eru^JTierr. 
Mr  E.  M«thodujt  Episcopal. 
3fe.   MoJtle* 
M^tu.  Measure^ 
Mech.  Mechanics,  mfrchantcal* 
Mtdr  ModLcine,  medical;    Me<li»va!* 
Af«t.  Lai.,  Medimv.  Lai,     Mediieval 
-  Latin. 

Mrm.  Memoratidnnit  memoranda, 
M***.  ^  Dqc$.  .Meaaagcs   and   Docu-^ 

Af'-MM.   (Fr.  m£»tfi^\tr»),  (Gentlemen. 
A/^f.  >(etii,phva'icsK  inetaph>'siciU* 
M  *■  i  iiiL  M  et  n  U  urgy . 
Mtifiph.    Metaphyuite:     Metaphori- 

t-ally, 
Af rtror.  Meteorology,  meteorological. 
MHh.  Methmiint. 
Mrion.  Metonymy. 
AfrJ.  Mes.ico. 
Mfd..  Mh,  Manitfactured,  mantiitie- 

ture,*, 
M/tj.  Ma&ofarttmng, 
Af ,  F*  II.  Master  of  Foachouiidsi. 
M^  M.  Most  Honorahle. 
Af ,  /f ,  OtT.  MiiidJe  High  Gertnajt. 
Af.  /.  (..  £*.  A!eml>er  of  the  Institute 

of  Civil  ETt(rinrt!Ts* 
Mieh.  Mif<'haclniEL4;    Mi(^hi|BfatJ. 
Mid.  Midiile:   Midphiprniin. 
Mid.  LgL  1^1  in  of  the  Middle  Ages* 
M:}.,Mi2iL  Military. 
M.  I.  M.  E.  Member  of  the  ln«litute 

of  Mlniojt;  EngiDeerB, 
Af  in.      Mi£ienilug:y*      mineraJogical ; 

MinutCj  miuuieo. 
Minn.  Mmnesota. 

Af  in.  PUn.  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
AfiM.  MieeiBsippi. 
Mile.  (Fr.  mademoiteUe),  Mies. 
M.  L.  a,  B.  Member  of  the  London 

School  Board. 
MM.  Their  Ma^eetiee. 
MM.  (Pr.  mcMt«urt),  Gentlemen. 
mm.  Miilemetree;  Micrometres. 
Mms.  (Fr.  madofne).  Madam. 
M.  P.  P.  Member  of  Provincial  Parw 

liament. 
M.N.  A.  3.  Member  of  the  National 

Academy  of  Sciences. 
M.  N.  8.  Member  of  the  Numiemati- 

cal  Society. 
Mo.  Mieeouri;  Month. 
Afod.  Modem. 

Afod.  (Ital.   moderoto).   Moderately. 
Mon,  Monday. 

Mon».  (Fr.  monmenr).  Sir*  Mr. 
Mont.  Montana. 
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Af.P.  Member  of  ParUameot. 
M,P.S,  Member   of   the    Phann». 

ceutical  Society;    Member  of  the 

Philological  Society. 
Mr.  Master.  Miater.       .     ,      «       , 
M.  R.  A.  S.  Member  of  the  Koyal 

Asiatic  Society.  .     .      „       . 

M.  R.  C.  P.  Member  of  the  Royal 

Coliese  of  Physicians. 
M.R.C.S.  Member   of   the   Royal 

CoUttBte  of  SuTKeons.      ,   ^    „ 
Af .  R.C.  V,  S.  Member  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
M.R.Q.8,  Member   of   the   Royal 

Geographical  Society. 
M.  R.I.  Member  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. 
Af.  R.I.  A.  Member   of   the   Royal 

Irish  Academy.      ,^       ^^      .  ^  ^ 
Mn.  Mistress  (usually  abbreviated 

to  mis'sis). 
M.S.  Master  of  Surgery. 
M.  S.  Master  of  Science. 
Af.  5.  (Lat.   fnemoricB  9aerum),  Sa- 
cred to  the  memory  of. 
MS.  Manuscript. 
M3S.  Manuscripts. 
mo.^mth.  Month. 
Mt.,  Mt».  Mount,  mountains. 
AfiM.  Museum;  Music,  musical. 
Afus.  B.  (Lat.  mu9ica  baccalaureut), 

Bachelor  of  Music.  ^ 
Mu9.D.,Mu9.Doc,Mu9.Doct.  (Lat. 

munecB  doctor).  Doctor  of  Music. 
Af .  W.  Q.  M.  Most    Worthy    Grand 

Master. 
Myth.  Mythology,  mytholomcal. 
N.  Noon;   North;   Noun;   Number; 

New:  Neuter.  „    .^  . 

N.  A.  North  Amenoa,  North  Amen- 

oan. 
Nah.  Nahum. 
Nap.  Napoleon.^    , 
Nat.  Natural;  National. 
Nat.  Hid.  Natural  History. 
Nat.  ord.  Natural  order. 
Nat.  Phil.  Natural  Philosophy. 
Naut.  Nautical.       .  ^      ^^      ^  ^  . 
N.  B.  New  Brunswick;   North  Bnt- 

ain  (=  Scotland). 
N.B.  (Lat.  nota  btru).  Note  well. 

take  notice. 
N.C.  North  CarolinA. 
N.  D.,  N.  Dak.  North  Dakota. 
N,E.  New  England;   Northeast. 
Ntb.  Nebraska. 
Nea.  Negative,  negatively. 
Neh.  Nenemiah. 
Nem.  eon.  (Lat.     nemtne     contradi- 

oente).     No     one     contradicting; 

unanimousl  y . 
Nem.dUa.  (Lat.     nemine     dittenti- 

ente).  No  one  dissenting;    unani- 
mously. 
Neth.  Netherlands. 
NeiU.  Neuter. 
Nov.  Nevada. 

New  Tewt.,  N.  T.  New  Testament. 
N.F.  Newfoundland. 
N.  H.  New  Hampshire. 
N.  H.  Gtr.  New  High  German. 
N.  J.  New  Jersey. 
N.L.^N.Lat.  North  Latitude. 
N.  M.  New  Mexico. 
N.  N.  E.  North-northeast. 
N.  N.  W.  North-northwest. 
N.O.  New  Orleans. 
No.  (Lat.  numero).  Number. 
nol.  pros.  inoUuM  proeequi),  I  am  un- 

wuUnc  to  prosecute. 
Nom.,  Nomin.  Nominative. 
Non  con.  Non-content,     dissentient. 

(The  formula  in  which  Membere 

of  the  House  of  Lords  vote.) 
Nonobat.  (Lat.   non  obtlante),   Not- 
withstanding. 
Non  pros.  (I^t.     non     prooequitur), 

He  does  not  prosecute. 
Noneeo.  (Lat.  non  aeguUur).  It  does 

not  follow  (as  a  consequence), 
n.  o.  p.  Not  otherwise  provided  for. 
Nor.tNorm.  Norman. 


Nor,  Fr^  Norm,  Fr,  Norman  French. 

Norm.  [Nor.] 

Nortp.  Norway,  Norwegian,  Noiae. 

No9,  Numbers. 

Nov.  November. 

N.  P.  Notary  public 

N.  S.  New  style;  Nova  Sootia. 

n. «.  Not  spewed. 

N.  S.  J.  C.  (Ft.  Notro  Seigneur  Jeaue 

Chriat),  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
N.  T.  [Nbw  Tbot.] 
Num.,  Numb.  Numbers. 
Numit,     Numismatic,  numismatol- 

A.  i  .  M^    StLX'.\-iiy    oi     tti«     Virgin 

.Vliury* 
N.  14'.  Northwest, 
A^  IF*  T.  Northweat  Territory. 
N.  r.  Now  York, 
A'.  Z.  New  ZcaiajitL 
O.  Ohio;  OJcL  ... 

ob.  (I  At.  a6ihl)^  He  (or  she)  dw. 
Otiiui.  Obftdiflh. 
ObfU.,  Obt.  Db^ient. 
Obj^  Objective* 
Obt,  Otksolctfr 
Od,  Octobvt. 
Ott..Bi>o^  OetBivo. 
a  F.  Odd  Fellows. 
O.  H,  G€T.  Old  High  (Serman. 
O,  H.  M.  S.  On  Her  Msjoaty'i  Serv- 

O.  K.  "All  oon-ecU" 

OkL  Oklabotiifl- 

Old  T^M..  O.  T,  Old  Teatametit. 

Ol^im*  OUTTipiad. 

i>.  M,  Old  ^feafi^^?me^t. 

O.  M.  I.  ObtatA  uf  Mvy  Immaeu- 
Lkte. 

Op.  Oc^KJSite*  opposition. 

Op*.  Optative;  Optica,  opticoL 

Or.   Orpflon. 

Ordn.  OrdnftHije^ 

Oritf.  Ori^nijal.  orijsinally. 

OrnUh.  OraithoJogy*  omithologi- 
ral. 

O.S,  Oy  Style;  Old  Sason* 

0,S.  A,  Order  of  St.  Au^ui^tiae. 

O*  3.  B.  Ottlef  of  St.  Benedict, 

0.  S.  F.  Order  of  St.  Frann*. 

0.  r.  IOldTebt.] 

O.  U.  A.  M.  Order  ol  United  Ameri- 
can Mechamos* 

Ozf.  Ojtiord. 

Oxon.  t.tAi.  Ofonu,  Oxtmienaie), 
Osford;  of  O-xford. 

O^oniin.  (Ljbt.  Oa^nitfTuu),  Of  Ox- 
ionl, 

Oj.  Ounce.  fThe  *  in  tbii  pootniction 
and  in  vit.^  repneAeuts  an  r>ld  nym- 
boi  (5),  ufifid  \ja  mark  a  terminal 
oonlraotion.l 

P.  Page;  Participle;  Pa*tr  Pole; 
Port, 

Pa.  Fenrnvlvania. 

Pa.  4.,  par.  a.  Participial    adjective. 

Prt»ni.  PaintinK. 

pa/.,  Pa/fflwfll.  raJj»oiitolo«y,  palse- 
oniolofricjftl- 

Polmffbo.  Palnwbotany. 

Pa,  parf.  Pflflt  p*niciple. 

Pttr.  Paragraph:  Participle. 

Pii!^.  rarliament,  parHarneatnry. 

Fi\ri.  Participle- 

piirtieip.  PartidpiaL 

Pnjr««  Pnsaivfi. 

Pni.  Patrick. 

Piiihoi.  Pathologies  L 

Pa^.  Payment, 

p.  O.  (tjat,  potrti  ppiitmpiOt  Oon- 
■eript  Fathmi. 

P.  C  Pali<]e-conslable^  Privy  Coun- 
cil;  Privy  Ckjuiicsillior^ 

P.  C  >S.  Principal  Clerk  of  Session. 

Pd.   Paid. 

Pi.  D.  r^octor  of  Pedagogy. 

Pn,  £.  PtDi«staiit  EpitrrtpaL 

P.  ^,  /.  Prince  Edwanla  Island. 

PrfiTi,  Fetinsyivnnia. 

Prr,.  Pern.     Periuaiv;      Person,    per- 

sonaJ. 
Per,  an.  (Lat.  per  annum).  Yearly. 


Per  cent,,  ner  tt.  (Lat.    per   csiitem). 

By  the  nundred. 
Perf.  Perfect. 
Peri.  Perigee. 
Per9.,Per9p,  Perq;>eetive. 
PrrUrV.  Peruvian. 
Pvi.  Peter* 

P.  <j.  If.  Fast  GraJid  llil&sier. 
Phar^.  Fhorm.   Ptiarrnacy. 
Ph.  B.  (L&t,   pkvlo*<tpriUt  baeendau^ 

rii4}.  Bachelor  of  Fhiloaophy. 
Ph.  D.  (Lai.      pktiom&pkia      doctor), 

Ooctor  of  PhiJosophy. 
Pha.  Philip;     Philipptans:     Philoe- 

f>pliy,  pbiloflophicai. 
Phd.  Tr^nt.  Tra&sacUom      of      the 

Philosophical  Society. 
PhL,  PA^  Philadelphia. 
PhiUm*  Philcmoa. 
Phit&t.  philology. 
PhUm.  PtiJIoectphy*  philoeophiQnL 
Ph.  St,  Master  of  Philosophy. 
Phtnic,  Pbi?mcian. 
PhatoQ.  Phnt^Efaphy,  photogtaphi^, 

pboTogxapher, 
Phrff,  ,  nfirtntfl  Phrenology,  phrwio* 

PAi/i.  Pbyaic»<    physical;     Physiol- 

ogrv.  phviiologic^ 
Phuti'^l.  PhyaioWy,  phpiolofieal. 
Pinx.,  Pii.   iLftl.     pinxit^.     He     {av 

she)  painted  tt. 
Pk,  Feck. 

PL  Place;  Plate:  Plurrni 
P.  L,  Poet  Laureate. 
PIff..  Fiiff.  Piaialiff. 
Plu,  Pluml. 
PI  up.   Pluperfect. 
PtuT.  Plural. 
P.M.  {Uit.  poet  meridiem),   Mteiv 

noon. 
P.  .If.  Past  K  lister;   Peculiar  metre; 

Postmaster, 
p.  -t/.  G.   PaNitttiaater-Oenerai. 
P.  O,  PostH5ffice. 
P.  Jt  D.  Cd.  i'ciiinsular  and  Onentai 

Steam  Nsvijoiation  Compaay. 
Pofi.  Poetry,  poetical. 
PttL  PuUih* 

Pol  a.  Kc^fn.  Political  EfloDomy. 
P.  O.  O.  Po.'ii -office  onier* 
Pop.  FoiTulation. 
Port*   Fc^rtUijaL  Portmjiiape* 
Pom.  PoSfieMive, 
Pp.  Paffflfl. 
P.  p.  Past  participle. 
P.  P.  (Lat.  paUr  ptdrim}^  Falher  of 

hij!  country. 
P.  P.  PariBh  pricjit. 
P.  P.  C.   t  Fr.    pour   prmd^    c^nge). 

To  take  leave.     [T.  T,  L.J 
Pp>i,  PampWet. 
Pr.  Preiwnt^  Priests  Prince. 
Pf.  pnr,   l^resH?nt  participle. 
P,  ti.    i  l^t,  P^jptiiuj  /^omantu),  The 

Homan  people. 
P.  R.  PrifC  Urnj;. 
P. /L.4.  President     of     the     Royal 

Academv. 
p.  It.  C   i  Lai.  po*t  fitfmtxn  ixf^itam), 

ASvcT     the     building     of     Roma. 

(A.U.  C] 
Pfr6.  Prebend. 
Prff.  Prefix:   Prefat'e* 
Prfp^  Prepo^itifiii. 
Prr4.  Preiiideiit;  Preeent 
Pnrt.  Prelerite. 
Prim.  Priniary. 
Prin.  Principal. 
Prini.,  PriQtii]^. 
Prir.  Privative^ 

Priih,  Pmhlrm;   Pfohftblis,  probably. 
prof.   Pri")fCTt*>r. 
pro-i,, /■■■  ■    I'-' ■"■     r''--'"'>imeed; 

Pronunciation. 
Pron.  a.  Pronominal  adjective. 
Prop.  Proposition. 
Pros.  Prosody. 
Pro  tern.  (Lat.  pro  temporm).  For  the 

time  being. 
Prov.  Proverbs,  proverbial,  proven- 

btaUy;     ProvinciaU    provincially; 

Provost. 
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Provinc  ProvinoiaL 

Pto9,  (Lat.  vroximo).  Next  of  or  of 
tha  next  month. 

jPir».  Pairs, 

P.  R.  S.  Prendant  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

P.  R.  S.  A.  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 

Pnu.  Prussia,  Prussian. 

P.  S.  (Lat.  poH  Bcriptum),  Post- 
script. 

P.  S.  %vy  SeaL 

P«.,  Paa,  Psalm,  psalms. 

Ptuchol.  Psychology* 

Pt,  Part;  Payment;  Point;  Port. 

P.  T.  Post-town;  Pupil  teacher. 

Pub.  Public;    Published,  publisher. 

Pub.  Doc,  Public  Documents. 

P.  F.  Post-viUase. 

P«<.  Pennyweight. 

Pa*.  [PxNX.] 

Pyro.,  PvroUth,  Psrroteohnics. 


3.,  Qu.  Query;  Question. 
I.  C.  Q        ■    "    * 


Queen's  College. 

4,<L  (Lat.   giMwi  aicat)^   As   if  he 
should  say. 

2. «.  (Lat.  gtiod  est).  Which  is. 
.  S.  />.  (L«t.  q^od  eral  demonatrof^ 

cfum).  Which  was  to  be  proved. 
Q.  B.  P.  (Lat.  tfuod  era/  faciendum), 

Whieh  was  to  be  done. 
Q,  B.  I.  (Lat.    (good    eral    tnvenien- 

dvan).  Which  was  to  be  found  out. 
Q.  L  (Lat.  quantum  libel).  As  much 

as  you  please. 
}.  M,  Quartermaster. 
}.  M.  Oen,  Quartermaster^eneral. 

r.  Quarterly;  Quire. 

L  S,  Quarter  Sessions. 

|.:t.  (Lat.  quantum  euffleit),  A  suffi- 
cient quantity. 


()uery;  Question. 
ir.,  quart.  Quarterly. 
.,  4to.  (Quarto, 
(^estion. 
f,  V.  (Lat.  quod  vide).  Which  see. 

f.  Query. 
».  Railway;  R^imiur:  River. 
E.  (Lat.  rex).  King;    (Lat.  regina). 


A.  (Lat*  recip*],  Trtko. 
!♦  A.  Roynl  Aradeinv, 
d«mj  cian ;     llc±ki--  A  ihn  j  ral ; 


B, 


Uoya}   At! 
iral;     Royal 
Arch;   Royal  ArtUlefy,^ 

Rabb^  RabbJQlcaL 

Rijd.   (Lat.  radij),  Rcwt. 

^*  A*  M.   Royal  A**ad<»uiy  of  MuAic. 

/j.  A^  S.   Royal  Atfrit;iiltiiral  Society. 

R*  Cw  ILoniAn  CtiUQolic. 

R.  D.  Rural  Dean. 

R.  B,  Royal  Engineers;    Royal  Ex- 
change. 

R.  E.  Reformed  EpisoopaL 

Riaum.  Reaumur. 

Aee.  Recipe. 

Reed.  Received. 

Recpl.  Receipt. 

Ref.  Reference. 

Ref.  Ch.  Reformed  Church. 

Ref.  Pree.  Reformed  Presbsrterian. 

Reg,  Regular. 

Reg.,Regr.  Registrar. 

Req.,  Regl.  Regiment.  regimentaL 

Rel.  Religion,  religious. 

ReL  Pron.  Relative  Pronoun. 

Rem.  Remark,  remarks. 

Rep.  Report;  Representative. 

Rep.  Repub.  Republic;  Republican. 

Ree.  Resolution. 

Retd.  Returned. 

Rev.  Revelation;  Revenues;  Rever- 
end; Review:  Revise. 

Revd.  Reverend. 

Reve.  Reverends. 

Rev.  Stat.  Revised  Statutes. 

R.  F.  D.  Rural  Free  Delivery. 

Rhet.  Rhetoric,  Rhetorical. 

R.  H.  8.  Royal  Humane  Society. 

R.  I.  Rhode  Island. 

R.I.  P.  (Lat.    rtqwuecai    in    pace). 
Hay  he  (or  she)  rest  in  peace, 

Riv.  River. 


fi.  Af .  Royal  Mail:    Royal  Marinea. 

R.  M.  A.  Royal  Marine  Artillery; 
Royal  MiUtary  Asylum. 

R.  M.  L.  I.  Royal  Marine  Light  In- 
fantry. 

R.  M.  S.  Royal  M^  Steamer;  Royal 
Mail  Service. 

R.  N,  Royal  Navy. 

R.  N.  R.  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

R.  O.  Receiving  Office. 

Robt.  Robert. 

Rom.  Roman,  Romans. 

Rom.  Cath.  Roman  Catholic 

R.  P.  Regius  Professor. 

R.  R.  Right  Reverend. 

R.  R.  Rjulroad. 

R.  S.  A.  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

R.  S.  P.C.A.  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

R.  S.  B.  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

R.  8.  L.  Royal  Society  of  London. 

R.  S.  V.  P.  (Fr.  Repondez  a*il  voue 
piait).  Please  reply. 

Rt.  Right. 

Rt.  Hon.  Right  Honorable. 

Rt.  Rev.  Right  Reverend. 

R.  T.  8.  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Rt.  Wpful.  Right  Worshipf  uL 

Ruee.  Russia,  Russian. 

R.  V.  Revised  Version;  Rifle  Vol- 
unteers. 

R.  W.  Right  Worshipful ;  Right 
Worthy. 

R.  W.  D.  G.  M.  Right  Worshipful 
Deputy  Grand  Master. 

R.W.Q.M.  Right  Worshipful  Grand 
Master.  .       «,      .       ^       , 

R.  W.  O,  R.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Representative. 

R.  W.  0.  8.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Secretary. 

R.  W.  0.  T.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Treasurer;  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Templar* 

R.  W.  O.  W.  Right  Worshipful  Grand 
Warden. 

R.  W.  J.  O.  W.  Right  Worshipful  Ju- 
nior Grand  Warden. 

R.  W.  8.  G.  W.  Right  Worshipful  Se- 
nior Grand  Warden. 

Ry.  Railway. 

8.  Saint:  Saturday;  Section;  Shil- 
ling; Sign;  Signor:  Solo;  Soprano; 
South;  Sun;  Sunday;  Sabbath. 

a.  Second,  seconds;  See;  Singular; 
Son;  Succeeded. 

8.  A.  South  Africa;  South  America. 

8.  A.  (Lat.  eecundem  artem),  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art. 

8ab.  Sabbath. 

Sam.,8amL  Samuel 

Sam.,8amar.  Samaritan. 

Sane.,  Sartec,  Sanek.  Sanscrit,  Sans- 
krit. 

8.  A.  8,  (Lat.  Societatie  Antiquari- 
orwn  Sociue),  Fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries. 

Sat.  Saturday. 

Sax.  Saxon,  Saxony. 

S.B.  South  Britain   (England  and 

Wales).     [N.B.) 

8.  C.  South  Carolina. 

8.  C.  (Lat.  aenatue  eoneuUum),  A 
decree  of  the  senate. 

Sc.  [Soil,  Scull.) 

Scan,  maq-  (Lat.  ecandalum  magna- 
ium).  Defamatory  expressions  to 
the  injury  of  persons  of  high  rank 
or  dignity. 

8.  cape. ,Sm.  cape.  Small  capitals.  (In 
pnnting.) 

Sc  B.  (Lat.  eeAentUB  baeealaureue). 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Sc  D.  (Lat.  acientia  doctor).  Doctor 
of  Science. 

Sch.  (Lat.  acfiolium),  A  note. 

S(^.  Schooner. 

Set.  Science. 

Set.  fa.  Scire  faeiaa. 

Sea.  Sc  (Lat.  eeUicet),  Namely;  to 
wit. 

8.  C.  L.  Student  in  Civil  Law. 

Sclav.  Sclavonic. 


Scot.  Scotland,  Scotch,  Scottish. 

Scr.  Scruple,  scniples. 

Scrip,,  Scrivl,  Scnpture,  scriptural. 

Seuip.  Sculpture. 

Sculp.,  Sculpt.,  Se.     (Lat.  actdpaU), 

He  (or  she)  engraved  it. 
3.  D,  Doctor  of  Science. 
8.  D.,  8.  Dak.  South  Dakota. 
8.  D.  U.  K.  Society  for  the  Diffusion 

of  Useful  Knowledge. 
8.  B.  South-east. 
<See.  Second. 
Sec,  Sect.  Section. 
Sec,  Secy.  Secretary. 
Sec.  Leg.  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Sen.  Senate,  senator. 
Sen.  Doc.  Senate  Document. 
Sep.,  Sept.  September. 
iSeg.  (Lat.  aequentea,  aequentia).  The 

foUowmg  or  the  next. 
Serg.,Sergt.  Sergeant. 
Serg.  Maj.  Sergeant-Major. 
8er}.,Serjt.  Serjeant. 
Serv.  Servian. 
Seaa.  Session. 
8.  G.  Solicitor-generaL 


a.  g.  rSp.  Gr.] 
8h,  Shillin       * 


i^n,  Jhilling.  shillings. 

Sing.  SinjEuIar. 

8.  J.  Society  of  Jesus. 

8.  J.  C.  Supreme  JudiciSal  Court. 

Skr.  Sanskrit. 

Slav.  Slavonic 

Sid.  Sailed. 

8.  M.  Sergeant-major. 

8.  M.  Land.  Soc  (Lat.  Soeietatia 
Medica  Londinenaia  SocitLa).  Mem- 
ber of  the  London  Medical  Society. 

S.  N,  (list.  itrmndyim  jnUurdm),  Ac- 
conJjjiig  to  ualure,  naluraUy. 

Soc,  S&cj/--  Society^ 

jSoL-flcn,  Solii^Uor-generuU 

.S,  O,  S*  Buflpend  othtr  Sorvico» 

6p.  Spain^  Spa,n\Ah;  BpinU 

a*  p.   ri^t.  tine  jftnte)^  Without  irauB. 

S.  P.  V,  A*  Sonely  for  tbe  Freven- 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  ADlmals* 

5,  p.  C  C*  Soriety  for  I  ho  Proven- 
tion  at  Cruelty  to  OhilUren. 

S.  P.  C,  K-  Sorjety  for  the  Pjomo- 
tioQ  of  Chrintian  Knawledgo^ 

Sp<c.  S^pK'ialH  epecially. 

S.  P.  G,  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Co«>rl, 

ap*  fir.,  a.jf.  Specific  eravitv, 

S.  P.  Q.  H.  (L»t.  Smniti4  Popfilnatfue 
Romanua^.tbm  Serukte  and  tiie 
People  of  Rome. 

aq.  Square;  aq.  ft.  Square  foot,  feet; 
aq.  »n.  Square  inch,  inohes;  aq.  m 
Square  nule.  miles;  aq.  yd.  Square 
yard;  aq,  rd.  Square  rod. 

Sr.  Senior;  sir. 

8.  R.  -/.  (Lat.  Sacrum  Romanum  Imr 
perium).  The  Holy  Roman  Em* 
pire. 

8.  R.  8,  (Lat.  Societatie  Regiea  So- 
due).  Fellow  of  the  Rojral  Society. 

88.  Saints. 

8.8.  Sunday  School. 

<S.  8.  C.  Sohcitor  before  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt. 

8.  8.  E.  South-south-east. 

8.  8.  W.  South-south-west. 

St.  Saint;  Stone;  Strait;  Street. 

at,  (Lat.  atet)^heit  it  stand  (in  print- 
ing). 

Stat.  SUtute.  sUtutes;  Statuary. 

S.  T.  Sons  of  Temperance. 

8.  T.  B.  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

8.  T.  D.  (LaI.  aacroB  theologice  doctor). 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

ater,,  alg.  Sterling. 

St.  L  St.  Louis. 

8.  T.  P.  (Lat.  aacrce  theologia  pro- 
feeaor).  Professor  of  Theology. 

Str.  Steamer,  steam  vessel. 

Subi.  Subjunctive. 

Subat.  Substantive;  Substitute. 

Suff.  Suffix. 

Sun.,  Sund.  Sunday. 

Sup.  Superior;  Superlative;  Supple- 
ment; Supine. 
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Sup,  Ct,  Supreme  Court. 

Sup.  Sat.  Supply  Sergeant. 

Supt.  Superintendent. 

Sur.,  Surg.  Surgeon,  surgery. 

Sur.-oen,  Surgeon-general. 

Surv.  Surveying,  surveyor. 

Surv.-ffen.  Surveyor-general. 

3.  V.  (Lat.  tub  voce).  Under  the  word 
or  title. 

S.  W.  Senior  Warden;  South- west. 

Su>.  Sweden,  Swedish. 

SwiU.  Switzerland. 

Syn.  Synonym,  synonymous. 

Si/nop.  Synopsis. 

Sjfr,  S3n-ia,  Syriac;  Syrup. 

T,  Tenor:  Ton;  Tun;  Tuesday. 

T.A.B.  Total  Abstinence  Brother- 
hood. 

Tab.  Table;  TabuUr  statement. 

Tan.  Tangent. 

Tart.  Tnrtflrir. 

Tfck.  Te<:bniRB.K  technically, 

Trn.^  TfTin.  Tenneflsee. 

T«r.  Torn  la  ry. 

Ttrm^  Term  i  nation. 

Tm£.  Teutonic. 

TtXm        T^KASt 

Ttii.  rfc.  (Lat-  Jpifwi  neepfuf).  The 
received  Lejtt. 

Th*   rbomaa;  Thar*dty* 

Theo.  Tlieorlore. 

TheoL  Theoloey. 

Tkeors  Theorum. 

Tht*M.  ThefiHA^Qntfloe. 

Tho.t  TfiQt,  Tliofnufi. 

r^i*,,  Thur.,  Tkurt,  Tbumdfty. 

Titr.  Tierce. 

Tim.  Timothy ♦ 

TU.  Title;  TittiB, 

T.  O,  Turn  over. 

Toh.  Tobit, 

ToTtt.  Tome,  Toiume. 

Tonn*  Tonnage* 

Topog.  TcitKhgrmptiy,  topographical. 

Tp,  Township. 

3t.  Tr&nfllntion,  trsnfiila,tor,  trans- 
lated^ Tmrkfi|:iQse;  Treaj<urer;  Trus- 
tee. 

Trant.  Transaction;    Translation, 
translator,  translated. 

Trav,  Travels. 

Trea9.  Treasurer. 

Trio.,  Trigon.  Trigonometry,  trigo- 
nometneaL 

Trin,  Trinity. 

T.  S.  Transport  Ships. 

T.  T.  L.  To  take  leave.    IP.  P.  C] 

jTu.,  7uet.  Tuesday. 

Turk,  Turkey,  Turkish. 

Typ,  Typographer. 

TypoQ.  Typography,  tjrpographical. 

U.  C.  (Lat.  urbis  amdita).  From  the 
building  of  the  city  —  Rome. 
[A.  U.  C] 


V.  C.  (Upper  Case)  Capital  letters  in 

printing. 
U.  J.  D/h.  U.  D.l 
U.  K.  United  Kingdom. 
U.  K.  A.  Ulster    King     at     Arms; 

United  Kingdom  AlRance. 
UU.  (Lat.  uUxmo).  Last,  of  the  last 

month. 
Unit.  Unitarian. 
Univ.  University. 
Up.  Upper. 

U.  P.  United  Presbyterian. 
U.  S.  United  States. 
U.S.A.  United  States  of  America; 

United  States  Army. 
U.S.  !'-  United  ^Laten  l^f^gEation. 
U.  S.  M.  Un  11,1x1  titatea  incul;  United 

Stares  marine. 
U.  S.  M.  A.  United  Stated  MiliUry 

Acji^  lemv. 
U.  S.  N,  CnitQci  State*  Navy. 
U.  S.  iV.  A,  Unitfiil     Stales     Naval 

Aciitlamy- 
U.  S.  .S.  UtiLted  StAten  Senate;  Unit- 
ed !^(.-at«9  ship  or  flteajner. 
U.  5.  S,  Ct,  Uoite^i  Siatrs  Supreme 

Court. 
U»u.  Usual,  usually. 
V.  Verb;  Verse;  Victoria;  Violin. 
V,  V8.,  (Lat.  verBua).  Against. 
V.  (Lat.  vide).  See. 
V.  A.  Vicar  Apostolic;  Vioe-admiral. 
Va.  Virginia. 
Vol.  VaJve;  Value. 
Var.  Variety. 
Vat.  Vatican. 
V.  aux.  Verb  auxiliary. 
V.  C.  Vice-chancellor;  Victoria Ooss. 
V.  def.  Verb  defective. 
V.  D.  M.  (Lat.   Verhum  Dei  Minii- 

ter).  Minister  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Ven.  Venerable. 
V.O.  Viear-General. 
K.  g.  (Lat.  verbi  graiia).  For  the  sake 

of  example. 
V.  i.  Verb  intransitive. 
Vice-pree.  Vice-president. 
Vid.  (Lat.  vide).  See. 
V.  imp.  Verb  impersonal. 
V.  trr.  Verb  irregular. 
Vi».t  Vise  Viscount. 
Vi*.  (Lat.  videlicet).  Namely;  to  wit. 

V.  n.  Verb  neuter. 

Voe,  Vocative. 

Vol.,  Vole.  Volume.  Volumes. 

V.P,  Vice-president. 

V.  r.  Verb  reflexive. 

V.  Rev.  Very  Reverend. 

V.  R.  C.  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps. 

e«.  (Lat.  vertue).  Against. 

V.  S.  Veterinary  surgeon. 

V.  t.  Verb  transitive. 

Vt.  Vermont. 


FmI..  Vulg,  Vulgate. 

Vula.  Vulgar,  vulgarly. 

w.  u.  (Lat.  variaTUcnonee).  Various 
readings. 

W.  Wednesday;     Week;     Welsh; 
West,  western. 

W.A.A.C.  Women's  Auxiliary  Army 
Corps. 

WaU.,  WaUach.  Wallachian. 

Waeh.  Washington. 

w.  e.  Water  closet. 

W.  C.  A.  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

W.C.T.  U.  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
Tff^rnncft  TTninni 

H'   U-  Wot  Ik^parimcnt, 

WtfJ.  Wudnoeday. 

Wtl.  WeU^h. 

tj?.  /.   WmnK  fcmt  (in  printiug), 

Whf.  WtKuf, 

W.  L  Wf,Ht  Indiw;  West  Inditti. 

Wif.,  Witc*  WijH>QD&i£ii. 

TF^.   Week. 

TT.  Lijnff^  Went  LontritudeL 

W.  M.  Worshipful  ^Ja•te^^ 
W.  N,  W.   Wfyi-Qorth-west. 
Wp,  Worflhip. 
Wpffd.  WoTshipful. 
W.  .S.  Winter  i^  the  f^ignet. 
W.J^.  IV.   We«l-ftouth-we«W 
.  W(.  W^ttight 
W.  Vrt.  West  Virgini*. 
Wj/o.  Wyoming. 
X.  Christ. 

Xm*^  Xma*,  CbriPdniiaL 
Xn.  Chrifllmn. 
Xniy.   rhrifttiiinity. 
XpfT.,  Xr^  Gbriatopher* 
Xt.  Chriet. 
Xiinn,  CbriBiiaak 
F.  Year, 
Yd.  Yard. 
Ydt.  Yards. 
Yt.  The;  Thee. 
y.  M*  C.  A*  YouDg  Man's  Christian 

y.  ^[.  Cijth.  A.  Y&ung  Men's  Catho- 
lic Aftwcifttjon. 

y.  Mv  H.  A*  Young  Meo'i  Hebrew 
AKUfloriattoa* 

y.  p.  ,^.  C.  E.  Young  Feopld"!  So- 
ciety of  Chnflttan  Elndeavor. 

Tr.  Year;  Youniter;  Voar. 

Ym.  YeArai  Yoiira, 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Y'oung  Womein'*  Chris- 
tian AMoristion. 

Zach,  Zachftfy. 

Z<^th.,  Zf^bariah. 

Zr.ph.   ZephHrniAh. 

Z^G,^2qq.  Zoological  Gardens. 

Ziforhtm.  ZoochemifitrT,  Koochemical. 

Zf^nQton.  Zoogwjjjrnphy.  >E:iogeQ- 
graphieal. 

Zodl.  Zoology,  soOlogical. 


FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 

The  first  and  most  obvious  use  of  language  is 
to  convey  thought,  but  it  is  not  enough  that 
woixls  should  be  correct  and  precise  and  appro- 
priately chosen.  The  plainest  language  is  not 
always  the  most  impressive.  There  is  often  a 
warmth  and  glow  accompwmying  thought  which 
demands  imagery  and  vivacity  of  speech.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  life,  color,  niavor,  and 
fragrance  of  literature  have  been  secured  by  the 
skillful  use  of  figurative  language.  The  pic- 
turesque in  poetry  and  prose  is  oue  in  a  large 
measure  to  figures  of  speech.  Vividness,  strengtn, 
beauty,  clearness,  force,  elegance,  often  lie  in  the 
effective  use  of  imagery. 

Origin  of  Figures.  Figures  of  speech 
are  common  in  every-day  conversation.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  such  phrases  as  these: — 
fleecy  cloud;  roaring  wind;  flight  of  time; 
mad  idea;   driving  a  bargain;   slow  as  a  snail; 


eloquent  eye;  soft  voice;  piercing  tongue; 
uneven  temper;  morning  of  life;  ship  of  state; 
bright  idea;  as  hungry  as  a  bcuir;  as  true  as 
steel ;  as  quick  as  thought.  We  find  from  such 
expressions  that  figures  of  speech  originate  in 
the  very  necessities  of  language.  Words  in 
their  bare  literal  meaning  are  not  capable  of 
rendering  every  phase  of  thought.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  lan^age  men  ^ve  names  to  different 
objects.  As  ideas  multiplied  words  were  in- 
creased; but  no  language  could  be  adequate  to 
supply  a  separate  word  for  every  separate  idea, 
hence  arose  the  figurative  or  secondary  use  of 
words.  The  word  " bright'*  in  its  primary 
meaning  signifies  that  Tmich  sends  out  light, 
a  luminous  Dody  or  a  reflecting  surface.  "VNlien 
we  speak  of  a  ''bright''  mind  we  ima^^ne  the 
influence  of  such  a  mind  upon  others  as  of  a 
light  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  In  this  way 
the  old  word  was  called  into  use  in  a  new  sense. 
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Our  language  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
vast  number  of  figurative  words  which  we  use 
unconsciously  every  day. 

Another  source  of  figures  is  the  pleasure 
which  they  give.  Words  in  their  Hteralness  are 
incapable  of  rendering  deUcate  shades  of  thought 
or  feeling.  Figures  of  speech  not  only  add  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  language  but  seem  to 
be  tlw;  natural  mode  for  expressing  the  emotions. 
Primitive  people,  as  well  as  uttle  children, 
the  most  illiterate  as  well  as  the  most  letmied, 
talk  in  figures.  When  the  imagination  is 
awakened  or  the  passion  inflamed,  then  it  is 
natural  to  turn  to  the  figurative.  When  figures 
are  t^propriately  used  th^  strengthen  and 
adorn  expression. 

Briefly,  then,  the  origin  of  figures  hes,  first, 
in  the  barrenness  of  language,  the  need  for 
more  copious  expression  than » in  the  literal 
meaning  of  words;  and,  second,  in  the  desire 
to  give  pleasure,  force,  and  animation.  Figures 
are  the  ornaments  of  speech,  but  they  should 
not  be  tised  tmless  they  adorn  in  an  appropriate 
way. 

]>efliiition  of  FlfiTure  of  Speech*  A 
figure  of  speech  is  any  deviation  from  the  literal 
or  ordinary  mode  of  expression  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  thought  clearer  or  more  attractive 
or  more  forceful. 

Thinking  in  concrete  images  is  more  vivid 
and  for  the  most  part  more  interesting  than 
thinldng  in  abstract  or  in  eeneral  terms;  but 
for  exact  thinking  we  need  to  cultivate  the 
aiMlity  to  use  expressions  that  are  general, 
abstract,  and  literm.  So  it  is  wdl  to  practice 
one's  setf  occasionally  in  converting  the  figurar 
tive  into  the  hteral  or  the  reverse. 

Comparison  between  Literal  and  Figurative 
Language. 

1.  Literal,  I  am  growing  old. 
Figurative,  "My  May  of  life 

Is  fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf." 

2.  literal,  I  am  in  csreat  need  of  a  horse. 
Figurative,  "A  horse!  a  horsel  my  king- 
dom for  a  horse!" 

3.  Literal)  Longing  for  peace. 
Figin^tive,  "O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord. 

bow  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  r 
Put  up  thyself  into  thy  scabbard,  rest, 
andbestiU." 

4.  Literal,  He  was  a  man  to  be  despised. 
Kgurative,  "The  Chief-Justice  was  rich, 

quiet,  and  infamous." 

5.  Literal,  There  is  a  conceit  peculiar  to  the 

Boston  people. 
Figurative.  *  Boston  State  House  is  the 
hub  of  tne  solar  system.  You  couldn't 
pry  that  out  of  a  Boston  man  if  you 
had  the  tire  of  all  creation  straightened 
out  for  a  crowbar." 

6.  Literal,  A  picture  of  autimm  leaves  blow- 

ing about. 
Figurative,  "Innumerable  tawny  and  yel- 
fow  leaves  skimmed  along  the  pave- 
ment, and  stole  through  people's  door- 
ways into  th^  passages,  with  a  hesi- 
tatmg  scratch  on  the  floor,  hke  the 
skirts  of  timid  visitors." 


7.  Literal,  Promise  of  divine  protection. 
Figurative,  "As  the  mountains  are  round 

about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round 
about  His  people,  from  henceforth  even 
forever." 

8.  Literal,  Promise  of  abimdance. 
Figurative,  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 

that  day  that  the  mountains  shall  drop 
down  new  wine,  and  the  hills  shall  flow 
with  milk." 

9.  literal,  A  great  ado  about  nothing. 
Figurative,  "Ocean  into  tempest  wrought. 

To  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  ny." 

10.  Literal,  A  feeling  of  tenderness  when  look- 

ing at  a  violet  wet  with  dew. 
Figurative,  "Violet,  sweet  violet! 

Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears." 

11.  Literal,  I  wish  I  had  the  power  <^  seeing 

myscdf  as  other  people  see  me. 
Figurative,  "O  wad  some  power  the  giftie 
gieus. 
To  see  oursds  as  ithers  see 
us!" 

12.  Literal,  The  cannon  ball  shot  through  the 

air. 
Figurative,  "Whistling  so  airily, 
Past  the  air  warily. 
Watching  me  narrowly,  • 
Crashing  I  come!"  (Song  of 
the  Cannon  Ball.) 

Classification  of  Flrares.  Fiotjbes 
OF  GRAMBiAR.  A  figure  of  grammar  is  an 
intentional  deviation  from  the  ordinary  spelling, 
formation,  construction,  or  application  of 
words.  There  are,  accordingly,  figures  of  or- 
thography, figures  of  etymology,  figures  of  syn- 
tax. 

Figures  of  Orthography.  A  figure  of  or- 
thop;raphy  is  an  intentional  deviation  from  the 
ordmary  or  true  q)elling  of  a  word.  The  prin- 
cipal figures  of  orthography  aremi-me'sis  and 
ar'charism. 

Mimesis.  Mimesis  is  a  ludicrous  imitation  of 
some  niistake  or  mispronunciation  of  a  word,  in 
which  the  error  is  mimicked  by  a  false  spelling, 
or  the  taking  of  (me  word  for  another;  as,  "I 
will  deacription  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  will 
be  capacity  of  it." — Shakespere.  "We  will  not 
anticipate  the  past;  so  mind,  young  people. — 
our  retrospection  will  all  be  to  the  future.  — 
Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Figures  of  this  kind  were  formerly  called 
tropes,  i.  e.,  turns;  because  certain  words  are 
turned  from  their  original  si^iification. 

Archaism.  An  archaism  is  a  word  or  phrase 
expressed  according  to  ancient  usage,  and  not 
according  to  our  modem  orthography;  as, 
"Exceedmg  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him"; 
"Albeit  of  a  stem,  unbending  mind";  "We 
have,  thou  knowestj  another  kinSman." 

Figures  of  Etymology.  A  figure  of  ety- 
mology is  an  intentional  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  formation  of  a  word.  The  principal 
figures  of  etymology  are:  a-phjer'e-sis,  pros'the- 
sis,  syn'co-pe^  a-poc'o-pe,  pai^a-go'ge,  di-aer'e- 
sis,  syn-eer'eHSis,  and  tme'sii. 

Aphseresis  is  the  elision  of  some  initial  letter 
or  letters  of  a  word;  as,  'gainst  for  againat. 
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Prostheos  is  the  prefixing  of  an  expletive 
syllable  to  a  word;  as,  ydad  tor  dad. 

Syncope  is  the  elision  of  a  middle  letter  or 
letters  of  a  word;  as,  o'er  for  aver. 

Apocope  is  the  omission  of  the  final  letter  or 
letters  of  a  word;  as,  th*  for  the, 

Paragoge  is  the  annexing  of  an  expletive 
syllable  to  a  word ;  as,  dearie  for  dear, 

Diseresis  is  the  separating  of  two  vowels  that 
might  be  supposed  to  form  a  dipthong;  as, 
co-operate  or  co&peraUt  not  cooperate. 

Syniereais  is  the  sinking  of  two  syllables  into 
one;  as,  VU  for  /  wiXL. 

Tmesis  is  the  inserting  of  a  word  between 
the  parts  of  a  compoimd,  or  between  two  words 
whi<m  should  be  united  if  they  stood  together; 
as,  to  u<  ward. 

Figures  of  Syntax.  A  figure  of  syntax  is 
an  intentional  deviation  from  the  ordinary  con- 
struction of  words.  The  principal  figures  of 
syntax  are:  eMip'sis,  pleo-nasm,  s^lep'sis, 
en-al1ar^,  and  hy-pei^ba-ton. 

Ellipsis  is  the  omissicm  of  some  word  or 
words  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
ccmstruction,  but  not  necessary  to  convey  the 
meaning;    "Prythee,  peace." 

Pleonasm  is  the  introduction  of  superfluous 
words;  as,  ''All  ye  inhabitants  oi  the  world, 
and  dwellers  on  the  earth." 

Syllepsis  is  agreement  formed  according  to  the 
figurative  sense  of  a  word,  and  not  according 
to  literal  use.  "Then  Philip  went  down  to  the 
cUyof  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ  unto  them.** 

Enallage  is  the  use  of  one  part  of  speech,  or 
oi  one  modification,  for  another.  "They  fall 
Buceeseive  (ly)»  and  euccessive  (ly)  rise." 

Figures  of  gnunmar  are  in  common  use  and 
have  the  sanction  of  good  authority,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  important  that  we  remember  their 
various  names. 

Figures  of  Rhetoric.  A  figure  of  rhetoric 
is  an  intentional  deviation  from  the  literal  or 
ordinary  forms  of  expression.  Figures  of  rheto- 
ric are  usually  imphed  whenever  we  speak  of 
figurative  language.  Departures  from  perfect 
simplicity  occur  in  almost  every  kind  of  com- 
position. They  are  mostlv  founded  on  some 
similitude  or  relation  of  tmngs  which,  by  the 
power  of  the  imagination,  makes  the  thought 
more  attractive  or  more  striking. 

Classification  op  Figures  op  Rhetoric. 

1.  Figures  based  on  resemblance;  simile, 
metaphor,  personification,  allegory. 

2.  Figures  based  on  contiguity  or  association ; 
metonymy,  synecdoche. 

3.  Figures  based  on  contrast  or  surprise; 
antithesis,  epigram,  irony. 

4.  Figures  based  on  emphasis  or  strength  of 
emotion ;  hyperbole,  interrogation,  exclamation, 
apostrophe,  vision. 

5.  Other  deviations  from  the  plain  or  literal 
mode  of  speech  which  contribute  to  force  or 
beauty  and  are  sometimes  ranked  among  figures 
of  speech;  climax,  anticlimax,  allusion,  litotes, 
euphemism,  onomatopoeia,  alliteration. 

Fisrures   Based   on   Resemblance. 
Simile.    A  simile  expresses  a  figurative  resem- 
blance between  two  things  essentially  different 


in  IoikL  Hie  ccHnpariflon  is  usuany  introduoed 
by  such  wofxls  as  Wee  and  as: 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adveni^. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  u^iy  and  ▼enomooiip 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.** 

The  best  similes  are  those  that  compare 
things  which  are.  in  most  reelects  unlike,  but 
which  have  at  least  one  strone  point  of  resem- 
blance. Adversity  and  a  toad  are  as  unlike  as 
the  mind  can  well  conceive,  but  Shakeq)ere'8 
creative  fancy  discovers  in  them  an  unexpected 
relation  of  precious  use.  The  discovery  of  such 
an  unexpected  likeness  gives  the  reader  the 
pleasure  of  an  agreeable  surprise.  Similes  are 
appropriate  when,  without  violating  truth,  they 
inake  the  subject  clearer  or  bring  its  relation 
more  strikingly  before  us.  When  the  similes 
are  too  remote  or  too  obvious  or  too  fantastic 
or  even  too  worn-out  from  over  repetition,  then 
they  are  not  appropriate.  The  joy  (^  the 
imagery  lies  in  the  mind's  surprise  because  of 
its  unexpectedness  and  fitness.  Any  one  look- 
ing at  a  cloud  mav  see  its  resemblance  to  a 
fleece  or  to  a  bank  of  snow,  but  how  much 
better  (leased  we  are  with  Lowell's  leas  com- 
mon imagery: 

"Asky  abore, 
Where  one  white  doud  like  a  stray  lamb  doth  move.  ** 

Wordsworth  discovers  a  close  relation  be- 
tween evening  and  a  nun  at  her  devotion, — 

*tThe  holy  time  is  auiet  as  a  nan 
Breathless  with  adoration.** 

Ossian  discovers  a  likeness  between  musie  and 
memory:  ''Like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are 
past,  sweet  and  mournful  to  the  soul."  More 
beautiful  still  is  the  discovery  bv  Shakespere  of 
a  resemblance  between  music  and  the  odor  from 
a  bed  of  violets: 

**It  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sooad 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  yiolets. 
Stealing  and  giving  odor." 

A  study  of  the  great  similes  found  in  classie 
literature  will  teach  one  how  to  avoid  the  trite 
and  conunonplace.  The  Bible  forms  the  rich- 
est source  from  which  we  draw  our  figurative 
language.  Greek  literature^  e^)eoiaUy  Homer, 
is  our  next  source,  and  probably  Shakespere 
the  next. 

Several  of  the  Homeric  smiles  have  been 
trarod  through  their  use  by  later  poets, —  the 
simile  of  the  leaves,  the  bees,  the  growth  of 
rumor.  They  illustrate  'Hhe  tx>wer  of  a  great 
thought,  adequately  expressed  in  one  language, 
to  influence  thought  and  expression  for  cen- 
turies in  other  languages.'' 

Metaphor.  A  metaphor  is  foimded  upon  the 
resemblance  of  one  thine  to  another.  It  differa 
from  the  simile  in  that  the  comparison  is  implied 
rather  than  formally  stated : 

1.  Simile.    She  sane  like  a  ni^tingale. 
Metaphor.    She  Bad  the  voice  of  a  night- 

ingede. 

2.  Simile.    "As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul, 

so  is  good  news  from  a  far  country.'' 
Metaphor.    Good  news  from  a  far  country 
refreshes  the  soul. 

3.  Simile.    The  temper  of  the  nation,  loaded 

already  with  gnevanoes.  was  like  a  vessel 
that  is  now  full;    ana  this  additional 
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provocation,  like  the  last  drop  infused, 

made    their   rage   and   resentment   as 

waters  of  bitterness  overflow. 

Metaphor.    The    vessel    of    the    nation's 

wrath  was  now  full,  and  this  last  drop 

made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow. 

4.  Simile.    Contentment  is  like  a  precious 

pearL 

MetaphcNT.    Contentment  is  a  pearl  of  great 

price. 

Metaphors  are  scHnetimes  called  condensed 

similes.    We  find  them  in  all  speech.    They  are 

fitted  for  the  expression  of  the  most  intense 

passion  or  the  simple  unconscious  use  of  every 

day.    Theie  are  two  grades  of  metaphors.    In 

the  first,  attributes  pr(H)erly  belonging  to  one 

thinp  are  appUed  to  another;  as,   unbridled 

passion,  hard  heart,  soft  answer,  black  omen, 

striking  thought,  clear  head.    A  large  class  of 

such  phrases,  originally  metaphorical,  have  been 

so  widelv  adopted  that  they  have  ceased  to  be 

regarded  as  figurative.    In  the  second  degree 

one  thing  is  completehr  identified  for  the  time 

being  with  another.    "We  cannot  all  be  cabin 

passengers  in  the  voyage  of  life.    Some  must 

DC  before  the  mast." 

Metaphors  are  nKMre  common  than  an^  other 
figure  of  speech.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that 
tfa^  enter  into  all  figurative  language  and  that 
nearly  aU  figures  are  founded  upon  them.  ''An 
unmetaphoncal  style,''  says  Carlyle,  ''you  shall 
in  vain  seek  for." 

Personification.  Personification  may  be 
considered  as  a  hi^er  form  of  metaphor.  It 
consists  in  attributmg  life  or  animation  to  in- 
animate thin^  or  in  transferring  the  attributes 
of  human  bemgs  to  lower  animals.  Examples 
of  personification: 

1.  "All  day  the  searwaves  sobbed  with  soiv 
row." 

2.  "The  wind  grumbled  and  made  itself 
miserable  all  last  mght,  and  this  morning  it  is 
still  howling  as  ill-naturedly  as  ever,  and  roaring 
ftnd  rumbling  in  the  chimneys." 

3.  "Joy  and  Temperance  and  Repose 

Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor's  nose." 

4.  "The  Worm,  aware  of  his  intent, 

Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloquent." 

The  highest  form  of  personification  combines 
direct  address  and  is  known  as  apostrophe. 
"Put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion;  put  on  thv 
beautiful  gannents,  0  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city." 

Alleqort.  Allegory  is  an  extended  meta^ 
phor  generally  accompanied  by  personification. 
Under  this  hc^  fall  fables  and  parables. 

Resemblance  between  allegory,  metaphor,  and 
simile: 

These  three  figures  of  speech  are  all  founded 
upon  resemblance,  a  primary  and  a  secondly 
ooject  being  likened  to  each  other.  In  simile 
this  resemblance  is  formally  expressed,  "Israel 
is  like  a  vine."  In  metaphor  the  formal  word 
of  comparison  is  droppea,  "Israel  is  a  vine." 
In  allegory,  both  the  formal  comparison  and 
the  pnncipal  subjects  are  droppea,  and  the 
secondary  subject  is  described  by  itself,  as  in  the 
allegory  of  Israel  found  in  the  eightieth  Psalm: 
"Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt:  thou 


hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it. 
Thou  preparedst  room  for  it,  and  didst  cause 
it  to  take  root,  and  it  filled  the  land." 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  two  marked 
differences  between  the  metaphor  and  the  alle- 
gory. First,  the  allegory  is  carried  out  into 
great  variety  of  particulars,  making  usually  a 
complete  and  connected  story,  as  in  "Prodigal 
Son,^'  "Paradise  Lost,"  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress."  Second,  it  suppresses  all  mention 
of  the  principal  subject,  leaving  that  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,  as  vices  and  virtues 
are  represented  in  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the 
King"  as  prominent  persons  at  the  court  of 
King  Arthur. 

Figures  Based  on  Contiguity  or 
Association. 

Metontmt.  Metonymy  is  a  figure  by  which 
the  name  of  one  object  is  ^ven  to  another,  not 
by  way  of  comparison  as  m  metaphors,  but  on 
some  such  relation  as  that  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
progenitor  and  posterity,  of  subject  and  adjimct, 
of  place  and  innabitant.  of  container  and  thing 
contained,  of  sign  and  tning  signified: 

1.  Cause  for  effept.  He  was  basking  in  the 
sun. 

2.  Effect  for  cause.  Children  should  be 
taught  to  respect  gray  hairs. 

3.  Sign  for  thing  signified.  Sceptre  and 
crown  shall  tumble  down. 

4.  Container  for  thing  contained.  With  dig- 
nity he  addressed  the  chair. 

5.  Name  of  an  author  for  his  works.  The 
class  is  reading  Milton. 

6.  Progenitor  and  posterity.  We  are  the 
seed  of  Abraham. 

Synecdoche.  S^ecdoche,  like  metonymy,  is 
founded  on  contiguity  rather  than  resemblaiice. 
It  is  naming  a  part  for  the  whole  or  the  whole 
for  a  part  or  a  definite  number  for  an  indefi- 
nite; as,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread**: 
i.  e.,  food.  "The  same  day  there  were  added 
tmto  them  about  three  thousand  souls**;  i.  e., 
persons.  The  figures  of  synecdoche  and  meton- 
ymy are  so  closely  related  that  there  is  often 
no  clear  distinction  between  them,  or  rather 
some  figures  of  metonymy  may  also  be  call^ 
figures  of  synecdoche.  The  following  quotations 
owe  their  oeauty  to  the  skillful  use  of  these 
figures: 

1.  "Our  flac  of  stripe  and  star 

Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar 
The  fruitage  of  this  apple-tree." 

2.  *'Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.*' 

3.  "Out  of  this  silence  jet  I  picked  a  welcome; 

And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty, 

I  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 

Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Figures  Based  on  Contrast  or  Sur» 
prlse« 

Antithebis.  Antitheds  is  founded  on  con- 
trast. It  places  unlike  things  in  opposition 
to  heighten  the  effect.  Our  natural  love  of 
variety  or  surprise  is  illustrated  by  the  frequent 
recurrence  in  Uterature  of  this  figure..  Thus 
we  contrast  "life  and  death,"  "heat  and  cold." 
"youth  and  age,"  "peace  and  war."  The  only 
practical  rule  in  le^ixd  to  antithesis  is  to  give 
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the  contTBsted  ideas  a  similar  verba]  eonstme- 
UoQ.  Let  nouns  be  contnuted  with  noons,  ad- 
jectives with  adjectives,  verbs  with  verbs,  and  so 
on,  and  let  the  arrangemoit  of  the  words  in  the 
contrasted  clauses  be  also  as  nc»Lriy  alike  as 
possible. 

Famous  illustrations  of  antithesis: 
From  Bunyan:  ''I  wiH  talk  of  things  heav- 
enly, or  tlungs  earthly;  things  moral,  or  things 
ei^mgehcal;  thin^  sacred,  or  things  profane; 
thincs  past,  or  thmgs  to  come;  things  foreign, 
or  tnings  at  hcxnej  things  more  essential,  or 
things  drcumstantial;  provided  that  all  be 
done  to  our  profit," 

From  Macaulay:  "The  Puritans  hated  beai^ 
baiting,  cot  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear, 
but  b^use  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators." 
From  Pope :  "  Homer  was  Uie  greater  genius ; 
Vir^,  the  better  artist;  in  the  one,  we  most 
admire  the  man;   in  the  other,  the  work." 

Parallel.  Aii  extended  antithesis  is  called 
a  parallel.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  inclined 
to  use  this  form  of  compaiison  to  the  point  of 
weariness. 

Epigram.  Closely  alKed  to  antithesis  is  the 
epignun.  Epigram  oiiginally  meant  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  monument.  As  such  inscriptions  are 
usually  short,  epigram  came  next  to  mean  any 
brief  sayinjg  remarkable  for  brevity  and  point. 
Epignun,  m  this  sense.  Is  akin  to  antiUi^s, 
because  in  both  of  these  figures  there  is  the 
element  of  contrariety.  But  in  antithesis  it  is 
the  contrarietv  between  two  different  things 
brought  together;  in  epigram  it  is  the  con- 
trariety between  the  apparent  meaning  of  the 
words  and  the  real  meaninjg.  The  power  of 
the  epigram  lies  very  laigely  in  the  comparative 
rarity  of  its  employment.  It  is  too  artificial, 
too  elaborate,  to  be  made  common;  it  should 
be  reserved  for  those  thoughts  which  need  to 
be  compressed  into  e^)eciallv  striking  and 
rememberable  statements.  To  be  epigrammatic 
an  expression  must  have  fundamentally  two 
qualities.  It  must  be  brief,  and  it  must  give 
some  unexpected  turn  to  the  idea. 

Epigram  leads  naturally  to  the  pun  which 
turns  entirely  upon  using  words  in  a  double 
meaning: 

*t Beneath  this  stone  my  wife  doth  lie* 

She's  now  mt  rest,  and  so  am  I." —  OW  Epitaph. 
Examples  of  epigram  that  have  passed  into 
current  speech: 
"  The  more  haste  the  less  speed." 
"He  was  so  good,  he  was  good  for  nothing." 
"The  easiest  way  of  doing  nothing  is  to  do  it." 
"Language  is  the  art  of  concealing  thought." 
"A  new  way  to  contract  debts ^ — pay  them 
off." 
"The  fastest  colors  are  those  that  won't  run." 
"The  child  is  father  to  the  man." 
"Beauty  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most." 
"Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  doine  nothing." 
Irony.     Irony  is  a  figure  in  whidi  the  speaker 
sneeringlv  utters  the  direct  reverse  of  what  he 
mtends  shall  be  understood;  as,  "We  have,  to 
be  sure,  great  reason  to  believe  the  modest  man 
would  not  ask  him  for  a  debt,  when  be  pursues 
his  hfe." 

The  true  meaning  in  irony  is  indicated  mainly 
by  the  tone  of  the  voioe^  the  words  being  spoken 


with  a  sneer,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
a  figure  ci  elocution.  We  have  a  perfectly 
finished  example  <^  irony  in  Antony's  ep^m 
over  the  dead  body  of  C»3ar: 

".Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  yoa  op 
To  socB  a  sodden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honourable: 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas!  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do' t:  they  are  wise  and  honourable. 


And  will,  no  doubt,  with 


you." 


Flsrures  Based  on  Emphasis  or 
Strengrtli  of  JBmotloii. 

Hyperbole.  Hyperbole  is  extravagant  exag- 
geration for  rhetorical  effect : 

1.  "They  were  swifter  than  earfes;  they  were 
stronger  than  lions."  « 

2.  'Rivers  ^  waters  nm  down  mine  eyes, 
because  they  keep  not  thy  law." 

3.  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day 
that  the  mountains  shall  drop  down  new  wine, 
and  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk." 

Such  passages  are  strong  and  ^ective  and 
do  not  deceive  any  more  than  any  other  figure 
of  rhetoric  as  metaphor  or  personification. 

Frequent  use  <rf  hyperboles,  so  often  mdulged 
in  both  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  is  a  bad 
habit.  Language  is  cheapened  whenever  there 
is  an  extravagance  of  modifiers.  Such  phrases 
as  "awfully  cold,"  "tired  to  death,"  "mag- 
nificent eves,"  "cold  as  ice,"  "splendid  min« 
pie,"  "hideous  qnder,"  "stunning  hat,"  "kiDing 
effect,"  are  gross  and  absurd. 

Interrogation.  Interrogation  is  a  question 
asked,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
answer,  but  for  rhetorical  effect.  "Am  I  not 
an  apostle?  am  I  not  free?  have  I  not  seen 
Jesus  Chriist  our  Lord?  are  not  ye  my  work 
in  the  Lord?"  asks  the  apostle  Paul.  The 
answer  is  already  known,  but  this  interrogative 
form  of  putting  a  well-known  truth  empbasires 
it.  ^  An  affirmative  interrogation  is  an  emphatic 
denial,  whereas  a  negative  interrogation  is  an 
affirmation : 

"Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always 
friends  —  the  good  ^reat  man? "    Ans.,  Yes.    • 

"Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or  the 
leopard  his  spots?"    Ans.,  No. 

Exclamation.  Exclamation  is  a  more  pas- 
aonate  form  of  emphasis  than  interrogation. 
It  must  be  noted  that  as  with  interrogation 
every  exciamative  sentence  is  not  a  rhetorical 
figure.  When  the  thought  springs  from  real 
emotion,  then  we  call  it  a  figure  of  exclamation. 
"Oh,  yes!  What  a  pitjr!^  is  exciamative  in 
form  but  lacks  the  intensity  of  emotion.  Many 
exciamative  sentences  may  be  found  in  orations 
and  speeches,  but  the  choicest  examples  are 
found  m  poetry : 

1.  "How  sweet  the  moonlight  deeps  upon 
this  bank!" 

2.  "  How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of 
my  childhood ! " 

3.  "  How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the 

Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  His  excellent 
word!" 
Apostrophe.    Apostrophe  is  a  turning  from 
the  regular  course  of  the  subject  into  an  ani- 
mated address.    The  same  excited  state  of  feel- 
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ing  whieh  causes  ezolamation  and  interrogation 
lesudfl  also  to  apostrophe.  In  this  form  of 
address  the  absent  is  spoken  to  as  though  pres- 
ent, the  inanimate  as  tnough  animate,  the  dead 
as  though  alive.  Apostrophe  is  often  combined 
with  metaphor  and  personification  and  is  often 
pot  into  the  form  of  interrogation  or  exclama- 
tion. It  usually  indicates  a  high  degree  of 
excitement  or  an  exalted  state  of  the  imagina- 
tion: 

1.  "My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee  I  smg." 

2.  "O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  Grave, 
where  is  thy  victory?" 

3.  '*Thus,  O  Genius,  are  thy  footprints  hal- 
lowed." 

Vision.  Vision,  or  imagery,  is  a  figure  by 
which  the  speaker  represents  the  objects  of  his 
imagination,  as  actually  before  his  eyes,  and 
present  to  !us  senses.  It  is  akin  to  apostrophe, 
yet  lacks  the  direct  address: 

1.  ''I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the 
CHrnament  of  the  earth,  and  the  capital  ol  all 
nations  suddenly  involved  in  one  conflagra- 
tion." 

2.  *1  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie; 

He  leans  upon  his  htmd  —  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks   gradually 
low." 

Other  Deviations  from  the  Plain 
or  Literal  Mode  of  Speecli. 

Climax.  Climax  is  a  series  of  words  or 
statements  which  advance  by  successive  steps  to 
what  is  more  and  more  important  and  interesting 
or  descend  to  what  is  more  and  more  minute  and 
particular.  ''And  besides  this,  giving  all  dili- 
gence, add  to  your  faith,  virtue;  and  to  virtue, 
knowledge;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance; 
and  to  temperance,  patience;  and  to  patience, 
godliness;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness; 
and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity." 

Anticlimax.  Anticlimax  reverses  the  order 
of  the  expression,  ending  with  the  weakest  or 
least  important  thought  or  circumstance.  This 
is  often  used  in  humorous  writings: 

"Alas,  alas,  what  shall  I  do? 

I've  lost  my  wife  and  seed  com  too." 

Allusion.  Allusion  is  a  reference  to  some 
historical  or  literary  fact  so  well  known  that  it 
may  be  denoted  by  word  or  phrase  without 
explanation.  The  following  passage  is  a  fine 
combination  of  vision  and  allusion: 

"I  see  the  pyramids  building:  I  hear  the 
Routings  of  the  army  of  Alexanaer;  I  feel  the 

foimd  shake  beneath  the  march  of  Cambyses. 
sit  as  in  a  theatre, —  the  stage  is  time,  the 
play  is  the  world." 

All  great  literature  is  enriched  by  allusions. 
LiTOTBs.    Litotes  may,  in  itself,  be  a  plain 
statement  but  it  strengthens  a  proposition  by 
denying  the  negative: 
''The  immortal  names 

That  were  not  bom  to  die."    i.  e.,  that  will 
live. 


The  foroe  of  this  construction  lies  in  ita 
suggesting  more  than  it  says.  Carlyle  says. 
"The  editor  is  clearly  no  witch  at  a  riddle," 
meaning  that  he  is  obtuse. 

fhiPHEMisM.  Euphemism  is  the  mention  of 
a  disagreeable  thing  in  a  more  agreeable  way 
than  by  the  plain  statement  of  fact.  It  is  not 
in  itself  a  figure  of  speech  but  is  usually  based 
on  some  other  figure,  as  synecdoche,  metonomy, 
or  metaphor.  Thus,  death  is  called  a  sleep; 
theft,  a  misappropriation;  lie,  a  prevarication. 
An  untruthful  person  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
"an  imreliable  imagination."  or  to  be  "liable  to 
blimders,"  as,  "I  hope  ne  thought  he  was 
speaking  the  truth;  but  he  is  rather  a  dull  man 
and  liable  to  make  blunders." 

Onomatopoeia.  Onomatopoeia  is  the  use  of 
a  word,  phrase,  or  sentence,  the  sound  of  which 
resembles,  or  intentionally  imitates,  the  sound 
of  the  thing  signified  or  spoken  of:  as,  words 
denoting  sounds,  whiz,  roar,  splash,  thud,  buzz, 
hubbub,  murmur,  hiss,  rattle,  boom;  names 
taken  trom  soimds:  cuckoo,  whip-poor-will, 
bumble-bee,  humming-bird,  crag;  words  so 
arranged  tluit  the  sound  expresses  the  meaning, 
as, 

"Singinc  throuffh  the  foreato^ 
Rattling  orer  rids^^ 
Shooting  under  arohes. 

Rumbling  over  bridges; 
Whiasing  through  the  mountain. 

Bussing  o'er  the  vale, 

Bless  mel  this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  the  raQI** 

— SiAce's  '"Song  of  the  Rail." 

Southey's  "Cataract  of  Lodore"  and  Poe's 
poem,  "The  Bells,"  are  fine  examples  of  this 
figure: 

"Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bella — 
Silver  beUs — 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretella! 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 
In  the  icy  air  of  night! 
While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight. 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 

Bells,  bells,  bells — 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells." 

Alliteration.  Alliteration  is  the  name 
given  to  a  near  recurrence  of  the  same  initial 
sound.  It  is  a  very  natural  device  in  English 
and  has  proved  so  attractive  that  many  authors 
have  chosen  alliterative  titles  for  their  books, 
"Pride  and  Prejudice,"  "Nicholas  Nickleby."  A 
recent  pamphlet  is  entitled,  "Dirt.  Darkness, 
Disease,  Death."  All  early  English  poetry 
was  alliterative.  Modem  poets  use  it  sparingly 
but  with  effect,  as  in  the  following  lines  from 
Swinburne: 

"The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 
Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 
With  Usp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain." 

The  Value  of  Flraratlve  LansTuafire* 

Like  a  sunset  or  a  June  day  the  beauty  of 
figurative  language  cannot  be  described.  It 
must  be  enjoyed.  A  comparative  reading  of  a 
plain  Uteral  passage  bv  the  side  of  a  similar 
thought  rendered  in  highly  imaginative  and 
poetic  verse  is  the  best  summary  that  can  be 
given  of  the  value  of  figurative  language. 
What  is  a  Sonnet?    Answered  in  literal  prose 
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definition:  The  sonnet  stanza  consists  of  four- 
teen lines*  iambic  pentameter.  It  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  portions,  called  the  major  and 
the  minor.  The  major  division  consists  of  eight 
lines,  called  an  octave,  and  has  usually  but  two 
rhymes.  The  minor  division  consists  of  six 
lines,  called  the  sextette,  and  has  sometimes 
three  rhymes,  sometimes  two.  The  rhymes  are 
arranged  in  prescribed  order.  To  prevent  the 
two  parts  from  swaying  apart,  care  is  usuallv 
taken  that  there  shall  be  no  grammatical  break 
in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  thus 
the  whole  structure  is  made  one. 

What  is  a  Sonnet  ?  Answered  by  Mr.  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  in  his  "Sonnet  Upon  a  Sonnet", 
written  in  the  most  exquisite  imagery  and  in 
perfect  verse: 

"What  u  a  sonnet?    Tis  a  peariy  shell 
That  znunnuTs  of  the  far-off  murmuring  sea. 
A  precious  jewel  carved  most  curiously; 
It  »  a  little  picture  ptunted  weU. 
What  is  a  sonnet?     Tis  the  tear  that  fell 
From  the  great  poet's  hidden  ecstacy; 
A  two-edged  sword,  a  star,  a  song  —  ah  me  I 
Sometimes  a  heavy-tolling  funeral  belL 

*;ThJ8  was  the  flame  that  shook  with  Dante's  breath. 
The  solemn  organ  whereon  Milton  played. 
And  the  clear  glass  where  Shakespere's  shadow  falls; 
A  sea  this  is  — ^beware  who  ventureth! 
For  like  a  fiord  the  narrow  floor  is  laid 
Deep  as  mid-ocean  to  sheer  mountain  walls." 

LJBTTEB  WRITING 

It  would  be  foolish  to  waste  time  on  the  im- 
portance of  letter  widting.  It  is  the  one  form  of 
composition  that  appeals  to  every  one.  You 
may  never  be  called  upon  to  write  an  essay  or 
a  novel  or  a  page  of  history,  but  you  will  often 
have  occasion  to  write  a  letter.  To  be  able  to 
write  a  letter  correctly  and  attractively  is  an 
art  worth  cultivating.  It  increases  one's  per- 
sonality and  popularity.  Put  yourself  into  a 
letter  and  you  command  those  who  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  you.  In  no  art  does  individuality 
count  for  more,  yet,  as  in  all  arts,  the  letter 
writer  must  coniform  to  a  few  general  principles 
which  have  been  laid  down  for  those  who  would 
write  well. 

Materials.  A  careful  letter  writer  gives 
attention  to  the  minutest  details,  the  sum  total 
of  which  makes  up  a  good  letter.  The  first  con- 
sideration is  the  size  and  quality  of  the  stationery 
to  be  used.  White  or  cream-colored  paper,  or 
paper  of  a  light  blue  tint,  may  be  usea  for  both 
Dusiness  and  social  correspondence.  Let  it  be 
of  good  quality,  and  always  have  the  envelopes 
to  match.  Business  paper  should  have  a  simple, 
neat  heading;  if  possible,  one  that  will  contain 
an  advertisement  that  may  bring  in  an  inquiry, 
if  not  an  order.  Unruled  paper  is  always  pre- 
ferred for  all  forms  of  correspondence.  The 
ordinary  size  of  paper  for  business  purposes  is 
about  8i  inches  by  11  inches,  or  about  6  inches 
by  9  inches.  Both  sizes  may  be  used  with  a 
number  6i  envelope.  For  notes  and  short  let- 
ters, 6  by  10  is  a  suitable  size,  and  for  invita- 
tions, acceptances,  and  regrets,  5i  by  8.  This 
is  not  an  arbitrary  matter,  but,  in  general, 
adapt  the  size  of  the  paper  to  the  length  of  the 
communication.  Two-page  paper  is  preferred 
for  business,  and  four-page  paper  for  social 
letters. 


Pide  ink  and  illegible  wriUng  are  inozcusable, 
so  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  good  black 
ink  or  blue  copving  ink  that  turns  black  with 
age,  and  a  pen  that  suits  the  writer. 

The  Form  of  a  Lietter.  Convenience 
and  custom  have  prescribed  a  certain  definite- 
ness  of  form  in  the  arrangement  of  a  letter.  It 
must  consist  of  the  following  parts:  (1)  heading, 
(2)  address,  (3)  salutation,  (4)  body,  (5)  compli- 
mentary close,  (6)  signature. 

The  Heading.  This  contains  the  address 
of  the  person  writing  and  the  date  of  the  letter. 
For  convenience  of  reference  the  address  is 
usually  placed  in  full  in  the  upper  right  hand 
comer  of  the  first  page  and  tne  date  written 
after  it  either  on  the  same  line  or  the  next  line 
below. 

Examples  showing  the  proper  method  of  spac- 
ing, and  the  proper  punctuation  of  the  heading: 

PouaHKEEPSiE,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1908. 

123  Pall  Mall,  London,  Eno., 
Sept.  4.  1908. 

The  Address.  In  business  correspond- 
ence the  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
letter  is  sent  should  be  written  on  the  line  below 
the  date  and  well  to  the  left  of  the  page.  In 
informal  letters  it  may  be  omitted  altogether. 
Some  prefer  to  place  the  address  of  the  writer 
or  of  tne  person  written  to  after  the  signature, 
but  it  is  usually  considered  more  convenient  to 
have  them  both  precede  the  body  of  the  letter. 
As  in  the  heading,  the  address  should  be  written 
^i^ith  every  necessary  detail,  including  place  of 
residence,  street,  ana  number.  In  the  simplifi- 
cation of  capitals  the  word  street  or  place  or 
avenue  may  or  may  not  be  begim  with  a  capital. 
This  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  writer,  as  custom 
is  not  imiform. 

The  Salutation.  Hie  form  of  the  salu- 
tation depends  upon  the  relation  of  the  writer 
to  the  recipient  of  the  letter.  Custom  permits 
a  variety  of  forms  even  in  letters  addr^sed  to 
strangers.  Appropriate  salutations  for  formal 
letters: 

My  dear  Sir,  or  Dear  Sir: 

My  dear  Madam,  or  Dear  Madam: 

OenUemtn,  or  Dear  Sir$: 

Most  formal  of  all  are  Sir  or  Honorable  Sir  or 
His  Excellency,  addressed  to  persons  in  high 
position.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
IS  addressed  without  any  complimentary  saluta- 
tion. His  high  office  does  not  require  it,  though 
foreign  rulers  are  usually  addressed  with  very 
elaborate  phrases. 

My  dear  Mr.  Jones,  or  My  dear  Miss  Jones,  are 
proper  terras  of  address  between  entire  strangers, 
as  they  are  understood  to  signify  respect  rather 
than  affection.  My  dear  Mr.  Snow  is  regarded 
as  a  rather  more  formal  address  than  Dear  Mr. 
Snow,  though  curiously  enough  if  one  were 
writing  in  England  just  the  opposite  would  be 
true.  There  the  pronoun  "my"  signifies  a 
greater  degree  of  intimacy.  These  are  arbitrary 
matters,  but  it  is  well  to  note  the  customs  of 
the  place  where  one  is  writing. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  begin  each 
word  of  the  salutation  with  a  capital,  out  now 
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good  usage  prescribes  greater  simplicity  in  the 
use  of  capitals  and  punctuation.  No  absolute 
rules  can  be  given  as  there  is  great  variaticm 
among  good  writers.  The  first  word  of  everv 
salutation  should  begpn  with  a  capital.  If  ''sir/' 
"sirs,"  or  "madam"  is  used,  you  may  follow  the 
dictates  of  your  own  taste  about  capitalizing 
it.  If  the  phrase,  "My  dear  sir,"  were  to  occur 
in  the  body  of  the  letter,  sir  would  not  be  capi- 
talized, therefore  it  need  not  be  in  the  salutation. 
General  usage  prefers  the  capital,  but  the  modem 
tendency  in  writing  is  to  lessen  the  number  of 
capitals,  as  well  as  the  number  of  punctuation 
marks  used.  Great  freedom  is  allowed  in  the 
punctuation  mark  which  follows  the  salutation. 
Some  prefer  the  colon,  while  others  use  only 
the  comma.  The  dash  adds  nothing,  so  should 
be  omitted. 

The  following  are  good  forms  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  letter: 

Mb.  f.  Q.  Abls, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Mb.  S.  p.  Cbaig. 

27  Windsor  Art^  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Afy  dear  Mr.  Craig, 

The  Body  of  the  Letter.    The  first 
requisite  in  good  letter  writing  is  a  clear,  definite 
knowledge  of  what  you  want  to  say;  the  second 
is  to  sav  it  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  can  possibly 
misunderstand    what    you    have    said.    Most 
errors  of  grammar  are  made  because  the  writer's 
thought  IS  illogical  and  confused.    One  cannot 
be  too  careful  about  the  En^ish  he  uses  in  his 
letters.    Every  letter  should  oe  written  legibly. 
IHt>perly   punctuated,   accuratelv  spelled,   ana 
divided  into  suitable  paragraphs,  each  para- 
graph treating  of  its  subject  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely. 

Do  not  burden  a  letter  with  apolosies  for  not 
writing.  Make  vour  style  easy  andf  conversa- 
tionaL  It  has  been  said  that  the  best  letter 
writing  is  Uke  the  best  conversation.  Touches 
<^  humor  and  bright  plimpses  of  thought  are 
very  attractive  in  social  letters.  A  touch  of 
humor,  quick  and  to  the  point,  is  attractive  in 
any  letter,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  in  busi- 
ness letters  there  is  no  wandering  from  the  point. 
The  body  of  the  letter  may  be  begun  on  the 
same  line  with  the  salutation  or  on  the  line  below. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  sheet  of  paper  will 
determine  which  is  the  better  arrangement.  A 
uniform  margin  of  one-half  inch  or  more  should 
be  reserved  at  the  left-hand  side  of  each  page 
of  the  letter. 

The  Complimentary  Close.  This 
consists  of  the  concluding  words  of  affection  or 
respect,  and  indicates  the  relation  in  which  the 
wnter  stands  to  his  correspondent.*  "Yours 
truly,"  or  "Very  truly  yours,"  are  the  forms 
most  frequently  used  in  business  correspondence 
to-day.  The  complimentary  close,  "Yours  re- 
spectfully," or  "Very  respectfully  yours," 
should  be  used  when  respect  is  intended.  It  is 
proper  in  writing  to  persons  older  or  higher  in 
rank.  "Yours  smcerely,"  is  common  in  letters 
of  business  between  persons  who  really  have 
some  acquaintance  with  each  other.  "Your 
humble   servant,"    "Your   obedient   servant," 


are  entirely  out  of  date  as  meaningless  conven- 
tionahties. 

The  words  of  the  complimmitary  close  should 
be  written  on  the  line  below  the  last  line  of  the 
letter.  The  first  word  should  be  begun  with  a 
capital  and  the  last  word  should  be  followed  by 
ac6mma. 

The  Sigrnature.  The  signature  should 
be  written  on  the  line  below  the  complimentary 
close  and  a  little  to  the  right.  Except  in  the 
most  informal  letters  it  should  ^ve  the  full  name 
of  the  writer  in  the  form  which  he  would  use 
in  signing  a  document.  Business  men  would  be 
saved  a  great  many  embarrassments  if  people 
WM^  more  considerate  about  signatures. 

In  writing  to  a  stranger,  a  lady  should  sign 
her  name  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  proper  way  to  address  her.  Alma  D.  Bowen 
may  be  written  (Miss)  Alma  D.  Bowen  if  un- 
married, or  (Mrs.)  Alma  D.  Bowen  if  married 
and  writing  in  her  own  name,  or  Alma  D.  Bowen 
(Mrs.  Frank  Bowen)  if  she  wishes  to  be  known 
by  her  husband's  name. 

The  Superscription.  The  address  on 
the  «ivelope  should  contain  every  item  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  prompt  deUvery  of  the  letter. 
It  usually  consists  of  four  lines  arranged  in  the 
following  order:  name  of  individual  or  finn, 
street  and  number,  city,  state.  The  firm's  or 
person's  name  should  be  written  in  the  middle 
of  the  envelope,  both  with  reference  to  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  the  right  and  left  edges.  Each 
added  line  should  follow  a  slant  to  the  right. 

Every  year  millions  of  letters  and  packages 
find  their  way  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office  because 
of  incorrect  or  incomplete  address.  Illegible 
writing  or  any  deviation  from  the  correct  form 
of  addressing  a  letter  may  add  one  more  to  these 
millions  already  coimted.  Envelopes  used  for 
business  purposes  should  have  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  either  written  or  printed 
in  the  upper  left-hand  comer. 

In  punctuating  the  lines  of  the  superscription 
it  is  now  considered  good  form  to  omit  all  com- 
mas as  unnecessary,  though  they  are  usually 
retained  in  the  pimctuation  of  the  address  in 
the  introduction.  It  is  left  to  personal  judg- 
ment whether  to  retain  them  or  not,  though  it 
is  along  the  advance  line  to  prefer  the  simpler 
form  when  there  is  a  choice. 

Note  the  omission  of  commas  in  the  following 
superscription: 

Mb.  Clabkncs  D.  Roxbubt 
University  Block 
Los  Anceles 
Caufomi* 

Titles*  It  is  sometimes  embarrassing  in 
addressing  a  letter  to  know  what  title  to  give 
or  how  to  arrange  the  title.  Where  there  are  a 
number  of  titles  the  higher  presupposes  the 
lower,  as,  D.  D.  or  LL.  D.  extinguishes  the  A.  B. 
or  A.  M.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  retain 
both  the  higher  titles,  D.  D..  LL.  D.,  if  one  hap- 
pens to  reach  them  both,  ana  the  LL.  D.  in  such  a 
case  is  written  last.  Clergymen  alw^s  have 
the  prefix  Rev.,  and  Bishops  that  of  Rt.  Rev. 
When  a  Bishop  nas  the  add^  title  D.  D.  the  two 
are  combined  as,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Judges,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  some  other  hi^  officers 
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of   govemmeDt,    have    the   prefix    Honorable.  < 
With  this  title  the  designation  £^.  is  never 
affixed,  though  one  may  with  entire  prc^riety 
say  Hon.  Henry  Somers,  LL.  D. 

When  such  prefixes  are  \2sed  as  Hon.  or  Rev., 
the  full  name  should  be  given,  Hon.  James  Boyd, 
not  Hon.  Judge  Boyd.  When  the  full  namtf  is 
not  known  then  it  is  better  to  insert  the  cus- 
tomary title  Mr.,  as  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  not  Rev. 
Jones.  It  is  contrary  to  American  etiouette  to 
address  a  woman  with  her  husband's  title, 
although  it  is  permissible  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  to  do  so.  Do  not  say  Mrs.  Dr.  Brown 
or  Mrs.  Major  Kent  but  simply  Mrs.  Brown  or 
Mrs.  Kent. 

Diune  Etiquette  in  some  things  is  very  ex- 
acting. In  a  letter  addressed  by  one  military 
man  to  another,  an  exact  form  is  prescribed  by 
law.  The  person  written  to  is  addressed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter  simply  by  his  title.  Then, 
at  the  end  of  the  letter,  on  the  line  bdow  the 
signature  of  the  writer,  the  name  of  the  person 
addressed  is  ^ven,  with  his  full  official  title,  and 
his  location,  just  as  it  is  to  be  on  the  envelope. 

Hb^oquabtebs.  Miutabt  Division  of  the  Hiasiastpn, 

In  tbb  Field,  Manchesteb,  Va.,  May  9,  1865i. 
General: 

I  have  joined  my  army  at  Manchester,  opposite  Rich- 
mond, and  await  your  ordexs. 

W.  T.  Sherman, 
Major^General  Comrnanding, 
Lieut.-General  U.  8.  Grant, 
Commander'in^hief , 
Washington  City. 

The  following  exact  form  has  been  prescribed 
for  addressing  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

On  the  outside  of  the  letter: 

To  THE  PrE8IX>ENT 

Executive  Mansion 
Washington,  D.  a 

On  ^e  inside  of  the  letter: 

Mr.  Fretdent, 
I  have  the  honor,  etc 

The  governor  of  any  State  is  addressed  as 
"His  Excellency." 

His  Excellency 

Charles  E.  Huqhbs 

Governor  of  New  York 

This  same  title  is  also  applied  to  ministers  to 
foreign  countries.  "Honorable"  is  applied  to 
the  Vice-President,  members  of  the  cabinet, 
members  of  Congress,  mayors  of  cities,  judges, 
consub,  and  other  high  dignitaries. 

BUSINESS  LETTERS 

A  business  letter  should  at  all  times  be  a  model 
of  clearness,  conciseness,  completeness,  good 
form  and  courtesy.  The  reply  should  be  prompt, 
courteous  and  definite.  As  a  rule  never  let  a 
business  letter  remain  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  without  an  answer.  If  you  cannot  ^ve 
the  man  the  information  he  has  asked  for,  drop 
him  a  line  saying  that  his  letter  has  been  received 
and  will  have  the  proper  attention  as  soon  as 
the  information  desired  can  be  obtained.  Be 
prompt,  evermore,  be  prompt,  and  to  this  add 
the  injunction  be  brief,  evermore,  be  brief. 


In  all  business  letters  that  answer  an  order 
or  an  inquiry,  the  date  of  the  letter  you  are 
answering  should  be  mentioned.  This  can  be 
done  anvwhere  in  the  first  paragraph;  a  g.,  "We 
regret  that  we  cannot  supply  you  the  pattern 
of  wall  paper  for  which  you  wrote  on  July  17th; " 
or,  "  We  are  shipping  you  by  fast  express  to-day 
the  groceries  you  ordered  on  the  4th  insi." 

An  Order  for  Goods* 

486  Main  St^  RocHnrBB.  N.  T^ 
November  13, 1908. 
Miller,  Greineb  ic  Co., 
Wholesale  Grocers, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sire  : 

The  last  invoice  of  grooeries  was  so  satisfactory  that 
we  are  glad  to  send  you  another  order.     Kindly  send  at 
once,  by  express,  the  following: 
4  bbls.  granulated  sugar, 
3  large  boxes  of  boocJess  oodfish, 
300  lbs.  of  the  best  Java  coffee. 
200  lbs.  best  Mocha  coffee, 
12  cases  cd  Baker's  cocoa. 
Trusting  you  will  fill  this  order  as  promptly  as  yoa 
did  the  last  one,  we  remain. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  EIasisidb  Mabkbt  Co. 

Acknowledging  Receipt  of  Order. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.. 
November  14. 1908. 
The  Eabtside  Market  Co., 

486  Main  St^  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Oentlemen: 

Your  order  of  the  13th  inst.  at  hand.  Inclosed  find 
invoice  for  same  amounting  to  two  hundred  forty-eight 
dollars  ($248). 

Trusting  tnat  the  goods  will  arrive  promptly  and  in 
good  condition,  we  are. 

Very  truly  jrours, 

MttjIeb.  Grbinbb  A  Co.. 

WhoUwk  Orooer*. 

Inclosing  Remittance. 

468  Main  St.,  Rochesteb.  N.  Y., 
November  27.  190& 
Miller,  Greiner  A  Co., 
Wholesale  Grocers, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

In  payment  xA  vour  invoice  of  the  14th  inst.,  find 
Buffalo  exchange  for  two  hundred  forty-eight  doUara 
($248). 
Kindly  return  recdpted  bilL 
Yours  tniljr, 

Tbb  JSastbiob  Marbbt  Co, 

Acknowledging  Remittance* 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  28.  1006. 
The  Eabtside  Market  Co., 

486  Main  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
GenOemen: 

We  inclose  receipted  bill  for  vour  payment  of  two 
hundred  forty-eight  dollars  ($248).  Accept  our  thanks 
for  vour  prompt  remittance. 

Hoping  that  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  aerviog 
you  again  soon,  we  are, 

Sincerelv  yours, 

MhTler.  Grbiner  a  Co., 

WhoUsale  Groeen. 

Requesting  Payment. 

Oakland.  Califorivia. 

January  6,  1008. 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Duffy, 

Taconia,  Washington. 
Mu  dear  Sir. 

You  may  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  your  aocoimt, 
amounting  to  thirty-six  dollars  and  forty-eight  cent4 
($36.48},  n  past  due.  We  trust  that  you  wifi  be  abto 
to  pay  m  full  at  once. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  past  favofa,  we 
are,  with  the  wish  to  serve  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hbmbt  Huu.  4  Co. 
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ApoloirlKlnir  tor  not  Faying  an  Ac- 
count When  Due* 

Taooma,  Wasrihoton,  Feb.  1,  1908. 
Hknbt  Hull  A  Oo.» 

Oakland.  CiU. 
MydeixrStn, 

I  owe  you  an  apology  for  tardiness  in  paying  my 
account  so  long  orerdue.  My  only  excuse  is  that  my 
customers  have  been  "slow"  with  me. 

Thank  you  for  the  courtesy  you  have  shown.  It  will 
be  my  effort  to  be  more  prompt  in  the  future. 


?: 


ours  trul: 


iy. 
Joi 


o,  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  for  our  cata- 


losEpH  W.  Durrr. 

Renewing  a  Sabscrlptlon. 

92  £Ilm  Ave.,  Worcsster,  Mass., 
December  20,  1907. 
Tnm  Outlook  Compant, 

287  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  aty. 
Oendemen: 

Inclosed  you  will  find  money  order  for  two  dollars 
for  whidi  please  renew  my  subscription  to  ".The  Outlook." 
Yours  truly, 

WiLLXAif  Wabxno. 

A  Follow-up  Letter. 

Tbs  Lundstrum  SscnoNAL  Bookcase  Co., 
LrrrLK  Falls,  N.  Y.,  January  6,  1908. 
Hbs.  G.  W.  Brown, 
486  Norwood  Ave.. 
Albany.  N.  Y. 
Mvd§ar  Madam 

logue.  we  miSea  one  to  >rour    Not  Eavmg  heard  from 
vou,  we  write  to  learn  whether  you  received  it.     If  not, 
let  us  know  and  we  will  mail  another.     If  it  has  been 
received,  kindly  advise  us  whether  you  find  quoted  in 
it  anything  fitting  your  needs.     If  not,  write  us  what 
you  want,  and  we  will  quote  you  prices. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  within  a  few  days,  we  are, 
Youn  truly. 
The  Lundstrum  SEcnoNAL  Bookcase  Oo. 

A  Reply  to  a  Letter  of  Complaint* 

The  Kellogo  LrrHOORAPH  Co.,  Cleveland,  O., 
November  22.  1900. 
Mb.  E.  Darin  Hoag. 

Security  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Providence,  R.  L 
MyOear  Sir: 

We  are  sorry  that  you  cannot  let  us  have  the  specifi- 
cations tor  srour  letter  headings  until  the  first  of  Uie 
year.  We  trust,  however,  that  you  will  let  us  have  the 
specifications  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  so  we  can 
order  the  paper,  and  get  our  transferring  and  printing 
done  in  plenty  of  time  to  have  the  headings  in  your 
hands  by  the  time  you  need  them. 

In  your  letter  you  say  that  the  paper  is  not  so  good 
as  you  formerly  had  from  us.  We  cannot  understand 
this,  as  we  thought  the  last  lot  of  stock  we  received 
from  the  mUl  was  of  a  very  good  quality,  right  up  to 
ou  will  sena  us  some  of  the  sheets  that 


the  mark.     If     _  . 

you  think  are  light  woi^t.  we  will  have  them  tested; 
and  iif  we  find  there  is  an vthing  wrong  with  the  paper, 
we  will  take  it  up  with  Uie  mm.  So  far  as  we  know. 
the  only  trouble  there  has  been  with  any  of  this  "se- 
curity" P&per  was  with  the  first  lot.  where  a  small 
portion  of  the  headings  had  little  specks  on  them.  This, 
you  know,  we  took  up  with  the  mill,  and  they  promised 
to  see  that  the  balance  of  the  paper  on  the  contract 
should  be  O.  K.  in  every  respect.  We  certainly  want 
to  hold  them,  if  this  is  not  the  case. 

We  know  that  at  the  present  time  we  should  not  be 
able  to  secure  nearly  so  good  a  piq;>er  as  this  is  at  the 
price  you  are  paying  for  this  lot:  and  we  want  to  say 
that  3rou  are  very  fortunate,  indeed,  in  having  placed 
your  order  when  you  did,  because,  if  you  were  to  place 
a  contract  now.  we  could  not  give  you  nearly  so  low 
a  price  on  it  on  account  of  the  marked  advance  in  price. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  we  remain. 
Yours  very  truly. 

The  Kellooo  Lttb.  Co. 

Letters  of  Application. 

LaPorte,  Mo.,  January  2,  1909. 
Messrs.  Howe  A  Hows, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
O§$UUin0n:     In  reply  to  your  advertisement  in  Tues- 


day's "Tribune,"  I  respectfully  apply  for  the  position 
you  offer. 

I  have  had  two  yean'  experience  in  the  crockery 
business  as  salesman  and  bookkeeper,  and  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  your  city,  for  I  lived  tnere  three  years 
and  worked  for  the  firm  of  Bets  A  Co.  I  refer  you  to 
them  now  should  you  wish  to  know  more  of  my  fitness 
for  the  work.  If  you  decide  to  hire  me,  I  will  work 
hard  to  succeed. 

Hoping  for  a  favorable  answer. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WiLLL4if  R.  Stone. 

417  College  St.,  Trot,  N.  Y., 
January  31.  1907. 
Messrs.  Wteurn  Sc  Co., 

Spokane,  Washington. 
Dear  Sin: 

My  friend,  Bfr.  Bidwell,  who  is  in  your  office,  writes 
me  that  you  are  in  need  c^  an  export  accountant.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  come  West  to  take  the  position  if 
you  will  i^ve  me  a  triaL  I  am  a  Yale  man.  37  years 
old.  married,  and  have  had  five  years*  eicperienoe  as  an 
expert  accountant  with  the  New  York  life  Insurance 
Co..  for  which  I  am  now  working. 

If  you  will  write  Mr.  F.  C.  Green,  who  is  at  the  head 

of  the  New  York  Life  in  Troy,  he  will  tell  you  of  my 

ability  and  willingness  to  work  for  the  interests  of  the 

firm  that  employs  me. 

Trusting  you  will  send  me  a  favorable  answer,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Samuel  H.  Gorot. 

Notes  of  Introduction* 

Mr.  Chas.  R.  Andrews, 

Trustee  of  School  District  No.  9.  Trenton,  N.  Y. 
Mu  dear  Sir. 

Miss  Emily  Smith  decree  to  secure  a  position  as 
assistant  in  yoar  school.  She  holds  a  first-grade  certifi- 
cate and  has  had  three  years'  successful  experience  in 
our  school.  We  n^cret  to  lose  her,  but  she  prefers  your 
district  because  it  is  nearer  to  her  home.  I  can  recom- 
mend  Miss  Smith  as  an  exc^ent  teacher  who  will  be  a 
refining  influence  in  any  school. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Charles  J.  Ma/or, 
Truttee  of  School  IHetrict  No,  4. 

North  Cornwall.  Vermont,  July  6, 1908. 
Mr.  Wai/ter  C.  Strong, 

84  Arlington  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
My  dear  Friend, 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  my 
friend.  Mr.  Weston  Beach,  who  is  to  become  a  resident 
in  vour  city.  You  will  find  him  a  ddii^tf  ul  gentleman. 
I  shall  sreatly  appreciate  whatever  courtesy  you  may 
show  in  helping  him  to  become  acquainted. 
CcHtiially  yours. 

Henrt  B.  Johnson. 

Letters  of  Recommendation.  Recom- 
mendations are  sometimes  included  in  notes  of 
introduction,  but  often  they  are  written  as  sepa- 
rate letters.  Thev  may  be  written  as  general 
letters  addressed  "To  whom  it  may  concern," 
or  written  as  special  letters  to  some  definite  person. 

General  Recommendations* 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer  of  this  note,  Miss 
Lillian  Glades,  was  graduated  from  The  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Cumberland  University,  and  has  since  taught  in 
the  schools  of  this  city.  For  the  past  three  years  she 
has  taught  in  the  Straymore  school,  and  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  doeely  observe  her  work.  I  can  recom- 
mend her  as  capable  of  filling  any  position  in  a  city 
graded  school. 

John  W.  Qrovb. 
Principal  of  Straymore  School. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Mr.  Henry  Henrys  has  been  in  our  employ  as  book- 
keeper the  past  six  vears.  He  is  a  faithful  accountant, 
and  in  every  way  has  served  us  well.  We  regret  to 
part  with  him.  He  goes  at  his  own  request  because  he 
feels  that  he  ought  to  receive  a  higher  salary  than  we  can 
afford  to  pay. 

We  wish  mm  every  success. 


Troy.  New  York. 


Jones,  Jonks  &  Co. 
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Special  Becommeiidatloii. 

Mr.  Harv»t  W.  J0N8ON. 

SuperintendeDt  of  Public  Works, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 
Mydear  Sir, 

We  have  in  our  school  a  young  man,  Mr.  Thomas 
Redding,  who  has  done  excellent  work  in  the  engineer- 
ing department.  He  is  a  fine^  clean  young  man  and 
has  commanded  the  respect  of  instructors  and  students, 
alike.  His  home  is  in  Nebraska;  and  he  is  anxious,  on 
account  of  his  parents,  to  get  work  near  home. 

I  shall  greatlT  appreciate  it  if  you  will  interest  3rour- 
self  in  him.  and  help  him  to  get  work. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thoii AS  Benedict. 
Lehigh  University,  Pennsylvania, 
January  1.  1909. 

Excuse  for  Absence  from  School. 

Will  Miss  Stringer  kindly  excuse  Frances  for  absence 
from  school  on  account  of  illness  in  the  family  and 
greatly  oblige, 

Sabah  C.  Prbbcott. 

(Mrs.  J.  W.) 

Invitations  and  Replies*  Formal  in- 
vitations are  written  in  the  third  person,  and 
for  lai^  gatherings  are  usually  engraved  or 
printed  and  mailed  a  week  or  ten  days  in  ad- 
vance. An  invitation  sent  out  by  a  school,  or 
class  in  the  school;  a  dub,  or  any  group  of  per- 
sons, is  usually  in  the  third  person ;  and  if  the 
invitation  be  to  an  entertainment,  as  at  a  church 
or  a  commencement  pr(M2:ram,  no  formal  reply 
is  needed.  Formal  replies,  however,  should 
alwajrs  be  sent  where  entertainment  nas  been 
provided  for  each  individual,  for  the  host  or 
nostess  will  need  to  know  how  to  provide. 

The  letters  R.  S.  V.  P.  are  sometimes  put  in 
the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  an  invitation. 
Tliey  stand  for  the  French  phrase,  ''Respondez 
s'  il  vous  plait";  Reply,  if  you  please.  The 
English  words,  "An  answer  will  oblige,"  are 
perhaps  in  better  taste. 

Invitations  to  class  commencements  furnish 
happy  occasions  for  friends  to  send  notes  of 
congratulation.  The  feeling  of  obligation  to 
present  gifts  is  very  much  to  be  regretted.  No 
gifts  should  be  expected  imless  it  may  be  from 
near  family  friends.  The  formal  wording  of 
engraved  cards  can  best  be  l^t  to  the  engraver, 
as  the  form  changes  slightly  from  year  to  year. 

The  reply  to  an  invitation  should  follow  the 
form  of  the  note  received,  and  should  repeat  the 
date  and  hour  mentioned  in  the  invitation.  In 
declining  an  invitation  it  is  not  essential  to 
repeat  the  hour. 

Invitation  to  Commencement  Bxer- 
cises. 

The  Senior  Class  of 

Columbia  Seminary 

requests  the  pleasure  of  your  presence  at  the 

Commencement  Exercises 

June  fifteenth  to  eighteenth 

nineteen  hundred  seven 

Washington.  District  of  Columbia 


The  Faculty  and  Graduating  Class 

of  the 

Boston  Teachers'  Training  School 

invite  you  to  attend  the 

Seventeenth  Annual  Commencement  Exercises 

Friday  evening.  April  6fteenth.  1909 

at  half  past  eight  o'clock 

Teachers'  Training  School 

1124  Tremont  Avenue 


ForoMJ  InTltatlon  to  a  BecefMoli 

and  Dance. 

The  Epsilon  Mu  Sorority 

invites  you  to  be  present 

at  a  reception  and  danoe 

to  be  held  at  the 

Colonial  Club 

Tuesday  evening.  April  twelfth 

at  half  after  eight  o'clock 

Wedding   Invitations   and   An- 
nouiioements. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Suffolk 

request  the  honor  of  your  presanoB  st  tlia 

marriage  of  their  daughter 

Mabel  Qiace 

to 

Mr.  Andrew  Jackman 

Wednesday  afternoon,  June  seventeenth 

at  three  o'clock 

Saint-Biary's-on-the-Hill  Church 

Baltimore 

Announcements* 

Bir.  Andrew  JaekibaB' 

Miss  Mabel  Grace  Suffolk 

Married 

en  Wednesday.  June  the  seventeenth 

Nineteen  hundred  and  nine 

Baltimore 

Mrs.  George  Sampson 

announoes  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 

Margaret  Louise 

to 

Mr.  William  Randolph  Holmes 

of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

Wednesday.  December  the  twenty-sixth 

nineteen  hundred  and  six 

At  home,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

For  a  Formal  At-liome. 

Mrs.  JacQues  Randolph  Stearas 

At  Home 

on  Wednesday  the  fifth  of  Daoembsr 

from  three  until  six  o'clock 

1106  Ballston  Heights 

to  meet 

Mrs.  James  Winchell  Toynbee 

Formal  Note  of  Invitation* 

Miss  Belle  Coe  requests  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Hinmaa's 
company  on  Thursday  evenin^p  at  eight  o'clock. 
128  Fremont  St.,  January  lune. 

Tlie  Invitation  Accepted. 

Miss  Hinman  accepts  with  pleasure  the  invitatioa  for 
Thursday  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 
Wellington  Place,  January  ten. 

Tlie  Invitation  Declined. 

Miss  Hinman  sincerely  regrets  that  she  cannot  accept 
Miss  Coe's  invitation  for  Thursday  evening  at  eight 
o'clock. 

Wellington  Place.  January  ten. 

Calling  cards  are  often  used  for  small  in- 
formal gatherings  of  friends. 


To  meet  MUi  WM: 


MISS  ALICE   8MYTHE 

Friday,  May  twenty-ninth,  at  four  o'clock. 
40  College  Street. 
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HISS  ELLEN  YATES. 


The  Arlington. 


Informal  Invltatloii. 

My  dear  Mr.  Collier. 

Dr.  Hartmatt,  irho  has  Just  returned  from  Europe, 
will  dine  with  us  on  Saturday  next  at  6  o'olook,  and  we 
■hall  feel  highly  honored  and  pleased  if  we  can  have 
your  company. 
With  the  greatest  reepeot,  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Wtluam  J.  Lattimeb. 
190  Weet  Ave.,  September  6,  1908. 

Acceptance. 

Mu  dear  Dr.  Lattimer^ 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  dine  with  3^oa  on 
Saturday  and  to  meet  our  friend.  Dr.  Hartmanb 
Thanking  you  for  the  pleasure  in  store,  I  am. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

Ralph  A.  CoLLiaB. 
86  Union  St.,  September  7,  1906. 

Formal  Note  wltb  Birthday  Gift. 

Miss  Henry  presents  her  compliments  to  Miss  Brink- 
man,  and  begs  her  to  accept  these  flowers  with  her  love 
and  with  the  wish  that  she  may  enjoy  many  returns  of 
this  happy  day. 

Such  a  note  accompanying  a  gift  that  gives 
80  much  pleasure  will  naturally  call  iorih  a 
cordial  letter  of  wann  appredatioa. 

Reply  to  Note  Accompanying  Birth- 
day Gift. 

My  dear  Miee  Benry, 

Your  note  and  beautiftd  gift  of  flowws  oompleted  a 
day  of  perfect  happiness.  It  is  good  to  grow  old  when 
friends  emphasise  the  years  with  increasing  kindness. 
Thank  yon,  dear  friend,  for  the  love  which  has  never 
failed  me. 

Yours,  CauA  Bbinkmak. 

L«etter8  of  Condolence.  Letters  of 
condolence  are  always  difficult  to  write.  Write 
only  what  is  in  your  heart  to  say.  Don't  use 
any  stereotyped  form  to  be  found  in  a  book  on 
etiquette.  There  is  a  tendency  to-day  to  over- 
do this  kind  of  letter  writing^  and  the  answering 
of  so  many  letters  is  becommg  a  ^reat  burden. 
In  many  instances  the  kindest  thmg  is  silence. 
The  following  letter  of  sympathy,  now  preserved 
in  Oxford  university,  is  a  model  of  this  kind 
of  expression  and  appeals  to  us  all. 

EzKCunvii  Mansion, 
Washington,  November  21,  1864. 
Dsor  Madame:  I  have  been  shown  on  the  file  of  the 
war  department  a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General 
of  Massachusetts,  that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons 
who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel 
how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  word  of  mine  which 
should  attemi>t  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss 
■o  overwhelming,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering 
to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks 
of  the  republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your 
bereavement  and  leave  only  the  cherished  memory  of 


the^loved  and  los^  and  the  aolemo  Pnde  that  must  be 
yours  to  have  Uid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  req;>eotfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 
To  Mrs.  Bixby, 
Boston,  Mass. 

My  dear,  dear  Friend, 

A  little  girl  came  home  from  a  neighbor's  house  where 
her  little  friend  had  died.  "Why  did  you  go?'*  ques- 
tioned the  father.  "To  comfort  her  mother/'  said  the 
child.  "What  could  you  do  to  comfort  her?'^  "I 
cKmbed  up  into  her  lap  and  I  cried  with  her."  Dear 
friend,  I,  too,  can  weep  with  you,  and  I  do. 
Yours  in  loving  sympathy, 

Sabah  a.  Hum. 
To  Miss  Cornelia  Y.  Mftxon. 

Letter  of  Congrratulatlon.  A  letter 
of  congratulation  is  easier  to  write.  Here  a^ain 
let  the  letter  come  from  your  heart. 

My  dear  Old  Jack: 

Could  anything  be  finer  than  the  result  of  yesterday's 
election?  I  don  t  know  which  to  congratulate  more, 
you  or  the  city.  The  voters  were  satisfied  with  srour 
past  record,  and  have  endorsed  your  worth  by  giving 
you  this  greater  honpr. 

Continue  to  live  up  to  your  high  ideals,  and  you  will 
soon  go  to  Washington  to  protect  the  people  in  their 
righta. 

Remember  me  to  the  little  woman  at  the  head  of  the 
house,  and  accept  my  warmest  congratulations  and 
heartiest  wishes  lot  success. 

Very  sincerely  youra, 

Anokew  Lanqtbt. 
November  7,  1908, 

Xetters  of  congratulation  are-  often  very  brief, 
sometimes  only  a  telegram — just  the  single 
message  of  sympathetic  joy  and  nothing  else. 
Such  congratulations  are  often  sent  to  high 
officials  fiiter  an  election  or  following  some 
notable  success. 

Telegram  to  William  Howard  Taft  from 
Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes,  sent  June  18, 1908: 

"I  heartily  congratulate  you  bpon  ywit  nominaUon. 
Under  your  administcittion  the  welfare  of  the  country 
will  be  assured." 

Lietters  of  Friendship.     The  joy  of 

letter  writing  is  in  letters  of  friendship,  for 
which,  most  fortunately,  there  can  be  no  exact 
rules.  Write  to  your  friend  as  if  you  were 
talking — good,  bnght^  hi^py  talk  about  the 
things  you  are  both  mtereeted  iiL  No  friend- 
ship can  be  so  close  as  to  excuse  one  for  indiffer- 
^loe  or  carelessness.  Models  of  good  letter 
writing  axe  found  in  the  memoirs  of  noted  men 
and  women.  They  form  a  valuable  body  of 
literature  and  will  repay  the  reading. 

Letter  writing  has  t>een  rightly  called  the 
'^gentlest  art."  It  is  the  art  of  giving  joy  to 
those  who  are  dear  to  us,  yet  far  away.  An 
interchange  of  letters  between  members  of  the 
same  family  or  between  friends  does  more  than 
anything  else  to  keep  alive  the  deep  affections. 
Even  brothers  and  sisters  drift  apart  and  hope- 
lessly lose  sight  of  each  other  when  they  forget 
to  be  faithful  in  their  letters.  Whatever  the 
pressure  of  pleasure  or  of  duties,  the  absent 
ones  should  make  time  for  at  least  one  letter 
every  week  to  those  who  are  left  at  home. 
Write  cheerfully,  never  sharply  or  pettishly. 
The  word  once  committed  to  paper  may  remam 
when  the  irritation  has  passed  away.  Never 
write  unnecessarily  of  baa  news.    Iietter  writr 
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ingy  you  remember,  in  its  highest  mission,  is  the 
''bleased  art  of  giving  joy.''  Answer  home 
letters  in  detail.  Many  questions  are  asked 
which  seem  trifling,  but  they  tell  the  very 
things  about  your  life  that  the  home  people 
want  to  know. 

The  chief  charm  in  letters  of  friendship  is 
their  naturalness.  They  should  make  the  per- 
son who  receives  them  feel  that  he  has  had  a 
deUghtful  visit  with  his  friend  who  wrote.  The 
following  passage  taken  from  a  letter  written 
by  Henry  W.  Longfellow  is  full  of  the  charm 
of  simplicity:  "I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  your  photograph.  It  is  so  good,  it 
could  hardly  be  better.  I  wish  the  one  I  send 
you  in  return  were  as  good.  But  that  is  wish- 
mg  I  were  a  handsome  man,  six  feet  high,  and 
we  all  know  the  vanity  of  human  wishes." 
Again  he  writes  in  a  letter,  "If  'Long  Pond' 
were  called  Loch  Long,  it  would  be  a  beautiful 
lake.  This  and  Sebago  are  country  cousins  to 
the  Westmoreland  lakes  in  England,  quite  as 
lovely,  but  wanting  a  little  more  ciilture  and 
good  society."  Tbos  is  simple  language,  but 
the  thought  is  by  no  means  common-place. 
Our  best  thoughts  belong' to  our  friends  whether 
in  conversation  or  in  letters.  Of  Hawthorne's 
letters  it  is  said,  "They  were  full  of  passages  of 
beauty  and  of  details  of  his  own  plans  and 
purposes,  hopes  and  disappointments." 

Bayard  Taylor  thus  commends  a  friend  for 
his  naturalness  in  writing:  "You  somehow 
manage  to  bring  your  own  bodily  self  before 
me  when  you  write;  I  see  your  eyes  and  the 
changing  expression  of  your  face,  as  I  read,  and 
the  sound  of  your  voice  accompanies  the  written 
word."  Who  would  not,  if  he  could,  write 
letters  that  by  their  naturalness  recall  both 
face  and  voice?  Charles  Dickens  thanks  a 
friend  for  his  letter  "which  is  Uke  a  pleasant 
voice  coming  across  the  Atlantic,  with  that 
domestic  welcome  in  it  that  has  no  substitute 
on  earth." 

One  likes  letters  written  for  the  very  joy  of 
correspondence  and  not  because  the  time  has 
come  and  one  must  write.  How  welcome  this 
passage  must  have  been  in  one  of  Lowell's 
fetters:  "Somehow,  this  cool,  beautiful  summer 
day  I  feel  my  heart  go  out  towards  you  all, 
and  am  not  writing  because  I  ought."  Of  the 
closeness  and  the  intimacy  of  written  thoughts 
that  may  be  exchanged  in  letters,  Lowell  again 
writes:  "I  think  it  fortimate  to  have  dear 
friends  far  away.  For  not  only  does  absence 
have  something  of  the  sanctifying  privilege  of 
death,  but  we  dare  speak  in  the  little  doiset  of 
a  letter  what  we  should  not  have  the  face  to 
at  the  comer  of  the  street." 

Playfulness  and  humor  and  lack  of  formality 
are  charming  qualities  in  home  letters  when 
they  can  be  naturally  introduced.  These  open- 
ing lines  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  his  wife,  delight  us  by  their  very 
unexpectedness  of  humor:  "I  wrote  vou  a  few 
days  since  by  a  special  messenger  and  enclosed 
letters  for  all  our  wives  and  sweethearts,  ex- 
pecting to  hear  from  you  by  his  return, but 

te  has  just  now  returned  without  a  scrap  for 
poor  me."  Further  on  he  adds  in  the  same 
bght  vein  of  hidden  laughter  a  postscript:   "I 


have  scratched  out  the  loving  words,  havinc 
written  in  haste  by  mistake  when  I  forgot  I 
was  angry."  How  it  brightens  life  to  stop  in 
the  busy  day  for  such  innocent  sparkle  of  fun  I 
It  makes  one  appreciate  the  great  Benjamin 
Franklin  even  more  because  we  know  of  such 
genial  letters  sent  to  those  who  were  dear  to  him. 

Occasions  multiply  for  writing  letters  to  our 
friends:  birthdays,  festivals,  anniversaries,  be- 
trothals, weddings,  funerals;  any  occasion  for 
peculiar  joy  or  sorrow  when  sympathy  and  love 
are  called  into  expression.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  growing  customs  is  the  writing 
of  letters  to  friends  to  accompany  them  on 
their  journeys.  Now-a-days,  those  who  go 
abroad  in  ships  are  showered  with  "steamer" 
letters,  which  keep  them  mindful  of  home  and 
friends  throughout  their  long  voyage.  The 
brightness  and  sweetness  of  such  letters  enrich 
a  whole  lifetime  with  pleasant  memories. 

The  mission  of  the  letter  has  been  summed 
up  by  Whittier  in  a  letter  to  a  friend:  "I  am 
thankful  every  day  of  my  life  that  God  has  put 
it  into  the  hearts  of  so  many  whom  I  love  and 
honor  to  send  me  so  many  messages  of  good- will 
and  comfort." 

In  this  day  of  complex  living  when  so  much 
is  said  but  so  little  realized  of  the  "simpler  life," 
we  sometimes  forget  the  joy  which  these  simple 
"  messages  of  go^  will  ana  comfort "  brin^  and 
unnecessarily  burden  ourselves  to  overioad  our 
friends  with  purchased  gifts:  whereas,  Christ- 
mas letters,  birthday  letters,  any  letters  into 
which  we  put  our  best  selves,  are  the  most  ac- 
ceptable gifts  that  we  can  choose.  Beyond 
compare  is  the  joy  of  such  written  words  as 
these  sent  as  a  Christmas  offering  by  a  young 
girl  to  an  older  friend:  "What  can'l  wish  for 
you  that  you  have  not  already?  Your  heart  is 
so  full  of  good  things  that  it  needs  no  wish. 
Some  day  I  may  tell  you  just  what  jrou  have 
done  for  me,  my  dear  friend.  Many  a  door 
have  you  opened  for  me,  and  these  things 
cheapen  in  the  telling. 

"  A  blessed  Christmas  time  to  you  and  a  New 
Year  rich  with  God's  best  gifts." 

The  gift  of  "  things"  is  foi^otten  but  of  such 
words  never. 

Postal  Cards*  Postal  cards  (post  cards 
the  English  call  them)  are  often  very  conven- 
ient for  a  word  of  greeting  or  for  general  busi- 
ness matters  which  anyone  may  read,  but  noth- 
ing private  should  ever  be  committed  to  them. 
To  write  on  a  postal  a  term  of  warm  affection 
or  family  news  or  any  message  which  one  would 
not  wish  to  tell  at  large  is  very  indelicate. 

Picture  postal  cards  furnish  pleasant  ex- 
changes between  friends,  and  postal  cards  which 
bear  printed  sentiments  of  refinement  or  the 
line  of  bright  humor,  are  pleasant  reminders; 
but  the  cheap  word  or  picture  of  coarse  fun 
should  be  strictly  forbidaen,  not  only  by  the 
authority  of  law,  but  delicacy  of  thougnt  for 
one's  friend,  as  well  as  for  one's  own  self,  should 
never  select  what  is  in  any  way  rude  or  coarse. 
In  this  busy  world  where  there  is  so  much  need 
of  frequent  intercourse,  postal  cards  havo  their 
place  and  their  use  will  multiply,  but  they 
should  never  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  well- 
written  letter  or  the  note  of  social  obligation. 
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SYNONYMS 

For  complete  Alphabetical  list  of  Synonyms. 
«ee  Index  under  tnat  title — Synonyms. 

To  Abandoiif  Desert*  Forsake.  Bellnqulslu    The 

idea  of  leaving  or  separating  oneself  from  an  object  is 
eommon  to  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  action;  the  two  former  are  more  positive  acts  than 
the  two  latter.  To  abandon  may  be  an  aut  of  necessity 
or  discretion,  as  a  captain  abandons  a  vessel  when  it  is  no 
longer  safe  to  remain  in  it.  Abandoning  is  a  violation  of 
the  most  sacred  ties,  and  exposes  the  object  to  every 
misery:  desertion  is  a  breach  of  honor  and  fidelity;  it 
deprives  a  person  of  the  assistance  or  the  countenance 
wnioh  he  has  a  right  to  expect.  By  forsaking,  the  kindly 
fediings  are  hurt,  and  the  social  ties  are  broken.  A  bad 
mother  abandons  her  offspring;  a  soldier  deserts  his 
•eoxnrades;  a  man  forsakes  his  companiono.  Thin^  as 
well  as  persons  may  be  abandoned,  deserted,  or  forsaken: 
things  only  are  reUnquished.  To  relinquish  is  an  act  of 
lirudence  or  imprudence;  men  often  inadvertently  relin- 
quish the  fairest  prospects  in  order  to  follow  some  favorite 
scheme  which  terminates  in  their  ruin. 

To  Abase*  Humble,  Degrade*  Dlsffracei  Debase. 
To  abase  expresses  the  strongest  degree  of  self-humilia- 
tion. To  humble  marks  a  prostration  to  the  ground,  and 
figuratively  a  lowering  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Aoase  and  humble  have  regard  to  persons  considered 
alwolutely,  degrade  and  disgrace  to  their  relative  situa- 
tion. To  degrade  signifies  to  lower  in  the  estimation  of 
others.  To  disgrace  is  always  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  more  or  less  ignominy.  To  debase  is  to  re- 
duce from  a  higher  to  a  Tower  state  or  grade  of  worth, 
dignity,  value,  etc.  The  penitent  man  humbles  himself; 
the  contrite  man  abases  himself;  the  man  of  rank  de- 
grades hi"""*^^  by  a  too  familiar  deportment  with  his 
mferiors;  he  disgraces  himself  by  lus  vices;  he  debases 
hii  character  by  crime. 

To  Abhor,  Detest,  Abominate,  Loathe.  These 
terms  equally  denote  a  sentiment  of  aversion.  What 
we  abhor  is  repugnant  to  our  moral  feelings;  what  we 
detest  is  opposed  to  our  moral  principles;  what  we  abom- 
inate does  violence  to  our  religious  and  moral  sentiments; 
what  we  loathe  offends  our  physical  taste.  We  abhor 
what  is  base  and  ungenerous,  we  detest  hypocrisy;  we 
abominate  profanation  and  open  impiety;  we  loathe 
food  when  we  are  sick. 

To  Abide,  Sojourn,  Dwell,  Live,  Beside^  Inhabit. 
A  bide  is  to  make  an  indefinite  stay.  Sojourn  signifies  to  pass 
the  day,  that  is,  a  certain  portion  of  one's  time,  in  a  place. 
Dwell  conveys  the  idea  of  a  movable  habitation,  such  as 
was  the  practice  of  living  formerly  in  tents.  At  present 
it  implies  a  stay  in  a  place  by  way  of  residence,  which  is 
expressed  in  common  discourse  by  the  word  Uve,  for 
passing  one's  life.  Reside  conveys  the  full  idea  of  a  set- 
Uement.  Inhabit  signifies  to  have  or  occupy  for  a 
permanency.  The  len^h  of  stay  implied  in  these  terms 
IS  marked  by  a  certam  nidation.  Abide  is  to  make  a 
continuous  stay  whether  long  or  short;  to  soioum  is  to 
remain  temporarily ;  dwell  oomprehends  the  idea  of  per- 
petuitv  in  a  given  place,  but  reside  and  inhabit  are 
partial  and  lo<»l  —  we  dwell  only  in  one  spot,  but  we 
may  reside  at  or  inhabit  many  places. 

Ability,  Capacity*  Faculty,  Talent.  Ability  is  to 
capacity  as  the  genus  to  the  species.  Ability  compre- 
hends the  power  of  doing  in  general,  without  specifying^ 
the  quality  or  degree;  capacity  is  a  particular  kind  of 
ability.  Ability  may  be  either  physical  or  mental; 
capacity,  when  said  of  persons,  is  mental  only.  Ability 
respects  action,  capacity  respects  thought.  Ability 
always  supposes  something  able  to  be  done;  capacity  is 
a  mental  endowment,  and  always  supposes  something 
ready  to  receive  or  hold.  Ability  relates  to  human 
power  generally,  by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  act;  it 
may  vary  in  degree  and  quality  with  times,  persons,  and 
circumstances.  Health,  strength,  and  fortune  are  abili- 
ties; faculty  is  a  gift  of  nature  directed  to  a  certain  end, 
and  following  a  certain  rule.  An  ability  may  be  acquired , 
and  consequently  is  properly  applied  to  individuals,  as  an 
ability  to  speak  extempore  or  an  ability  to  write;  but  a 
faculty  belongs  to  the  species,  as  a  faculty  of  speech,  or 
of  hearing,  etc.     Talent  mutates  but  does  not  oridnate. 

Able,  Capable,  Capacious.  Able  is  said  of  that 
which  one  can  do,  as  to  be  able  to  write  or  read:  capable 
is  said  of  that  which  either  a  person  or  a  thing  can 
take,  receive,  or  hold.  A  person  is  capable  of  an  office,  or 
capable  of  great  things;  a  thing  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Capacious  is  used  only  of  the  property  haying  the 
amplitude  of  space,  or  a  power  to  take  in  or  comprehend. 
A  hall  may  be  said  to  be  capacious,  or,  figuratively,  a 
man  has  a  capacious  mind. 

To  AbolUii,  Abrogate,  Bepeal,  Bevoke,  Annul, 


Cancel.  The  word  abolish  oonveys  the  idea  of  putting 
a  total  end  to  a  thing,  and  is  applied  properly  to  those 
flings  which  have  been  long  in  existence,  and  firmly 
established.  >  An  abolition  may  be  effected  either  by  an 
act  of  poww.  as  to  abolish  an  institution,  or  an  order  of 
men,  and  the  like;  or  it  may  be  a  gradual  act,  or  effected 
by  indirect  means,  as  to  abolish  a  custom,  practice,  etc. 
Laws  are  either  repealed  or  abrogated,  but  repealing  is 
a  term  of  modem  use,  applied  to  the  acts  of  public  coun- 
cils or  assemblies,  where  laws  are  made  or  unmade  by  the 
consent  or  open  declaration  of  numben.  Abrojgate  is  a 
term  of  less  definite  import;  to  abrogate  a  law  is  to  ren- 
der it  null  by  any  act  of  the  legislature;  thus,  the  making 
of  a  new  law  may  abrogate  the  old  one.  Revoking  is  an 
act  of  individual  authority  —  edicts  are  revoked;  annul- 
ling is  an  act  of  discretion,  as  official  proceedings  or  pri- 
vate contracts  are  annulled;  cancellmg  is  a  species  of 
annulling,  as  in  the  ease  of  cancelling  deeds,  bonds,  obli- 
gations, etc. 

Abridgment,  Compendium,  Epitome,  Digest. 
Summary,  Abstract.  The  firat  four  terms  are  applied 
to  a  distinct  work,  the  two  latter  to  parts  of  a  work.  An 
abridgment  is  the  reduction  of  a  work  into  a  smaller 
compass.  A  compendium  is  a  general  and  concise  view 
of  any  science,  as  geography  or  astronomy.  An  epitome 
is  a  compressed  view  of  aU  the  substantial  parts  of  a  thing, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  of  any  matttBr  brought  into 
a  small  compass.  A  digest  is  any  materials  systema- 
tised  in  order.  A  summary  comprehends  the  heads  and 
subdivisions  of  a  work.  An  abstract  includes  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  view  of  any  particular  proceeding.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  abstracts  of  deeds  or  judicial  proceed- 
ings. 

Absolute,  Despotic,  Arbitrary,  Tyrannlral.  Ab- 
solute power  is  independent  i^f  and  eup«riur  Ui  all  other 
power;  an  absolute  monarch  is  uncnnironH!,  not  only  by 
men.  but  by  things.  When  tlii^  aW^tlutt^  power  is  asiiiKDed 
to  any  one  according  to  the  ccme^tUutJon  of  «.  govemiueDi^ 
it  is  despotic.  Despotic  power  i»  somt^tlutig  Icfsa  tlian 
absolute  power;  a  prince  is  abAulutci  of  him^lf;  bd^  is 
despotic  by  the  consent  of  nthfrii.  Wti^j  rtrbttmrinfM 
is  associated  the  idea  of  ct<;  '         i  ,  r    , ;     '  .  .  \     h 

tyranny  is  associated  the  id 

To  Abstract,  Separate,  i>ii,tluicuiiilji.  W  <,  a^»»^i, 
what  we  wish  to  regard  particulariy  and  individually; 
we  separate  what  we  wish  not  to  be  united;  we  distin- 
guish what  we  wish  not  to  confound.  The  mind  per- 
forms the  office  of  abstraction  for  itself;  separating  and 
distinguishing  are  exerted  on  external  objects.  Arrange- 
ment, place,  time,  and  circumstances  serve  to  separate: 
the  ideas  formed  of  things,  the  outward  marks  attached 
to  them,  the  qualities  attributed  to  them,  serve  to 
distinguish. 

To  Abuse,  Disuse,  Misuse.  Everything  is  abused 
which  receives  any  sort  of  injury:  it  is  disused  if  not 
used  at  all.  misused  if  turned  to  a  wrong  use. 

Acceptable,  Grateful,  Welcome.  Acceptable  sig- 
nifies worthy  to  be  accepted.  Grateful,  pleasing,  sij^ifies 
altogether  pleasing;  it  is  that  which  recommends  itself. 
The  acceptable  ia  a  relative  good ;  the  grateful  is  positive : 
the  former  depends  upon  our  external  condition,  the 
latter  on  our  feelings  and  taste.  Welcome  signifies  come 
well  or  in  season  for  us ;  it  refen  to  whatever  happens 
according  to  our  wishes.  It  is  a  grateful  task  to  be  the 
bearer  of  welcome  intelligenoe  to  our  friends. 

To  Accomplish,  Effect,  Execute,  Achieve.  To 
accomplish  an  object  signifies  more  than  simply  to  effect 
a  purpose,  both  as  to  the  thing  aimed  at  and  the  means 
employed  in  bringing  it  about.  Extraordinary  means 
are  requisite  for  accomplishing,  and  ordinary  means  for 
effecting.  To  accomplish  is  properly  said  of  that  which 
a  person  sets  before  himself;  but  to  effect,  execute, 
and  achieve  do  not  relate  to  the  views  of  a  person  acting, 
but  to  the  thing  brought  about.  What  is  executed  is 
complicated  in  its  nature,  as  to  execute  a  design  or  pro- 
ject; what  is  achieved  is  of  greater  and  worthier  con- 
ception, as  to  achieve  an  enterprise. 

To  Accuse,  Charge,  Impeach,  Arraign.  The 
idea  of  asserting  something  to  the  prejudice  of  another 
is  common  to  these  terms;  but  accuse  is  Bald  of  acts, 
charge  of  moral  qualities  constituting  the  character.  We 
accuse  a  person  of  murder;  we  charge  him  with  dis- 
honesty. High  officials  are  impeached  ;  criminals  are 
arraigned. 

To  Act,  Do,  Make.  We  always  act  when  we  do,  but 
we  do  not  always  do  when  we  act.  To  act  is  applied 
either  to  persons  or  things,  as  a  spring  or  a  lock  acts;  to 
do  Applies  in  this  sense  to  persons  only.  To  act  is  also 
mostly  intransitive  or  reflective,  as  to  act  well  or  ill  in 
this  or  that  manner;  to  do  is  always  transitive,  as  to  do 
ri^ht  or  wrong,  to  do  one's  duty.  To  make  is  to  bring  a 
thing  to  pass,  as  to  make  a  pen. 

To  Act,  Work*  Operate.    A  maehine  works,  but 
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each  of  its  parts  is  saSd  to  act*  so  beer  works,  and  bread 
works.  Sometdmes  act  as  weal  as  work  is  taken  in  the 
sense  of  exerting  a  power  upon  other  bodies  and  pro- 
ducing changes,  as  the  sun  acts  on  the  plants.  Oi>erate 
is  applied  to  matters  of  a  general  nature  in  science  or 
morals,  as  a  measure  operates;  or  words  may  operate  on 
the  mind,  or  reasons  may  operate  on  the  understanding. 

Actloii,  Gesture,  Gesticulatloii,  Posture,  Atti- 
tude. All  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  state  of  the 
body;  the  three  former  indicate  a  state  of  motion, 
the  two  latter  a  state  of  rest.  Action  respects  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  in  general;  gesture  is  an  action  indi- 
cative of  some  particular  state  of  mind;  gesticulation 
is  a  sort  of  artificial  gesture.  Raising  the  arm  is  an 
action ;  bowing  is  a  gesture.  Actions  may  be  uni^raoef  ul, 
gestures  indecent.  Posture  and  attitude  both  unply  a 
mode  of  placing  the  body,  but  the  posture  is  eitner 
natural  or  assumed;  the  attitude  is  always  assumed  or 
represented.  We  assume  a  sitting  posture  or  an  attitude 
of  prayer. 

Active,  Diligent,  Industrious,  Assiduous,  Labo« 
rious.  Busy,  Officious.  We  are  active  if  we  are  only 
ready  to  exert  our  powers,  whether  to  any  end  or  not; 
we  are  diligent  when  we  are  active  for  some  specific  end; 
we  are  industrious  when  no  time  is  left  unemployed  in 
some  serious  pursuit;  wo  are  assiduous  if  we  do  not  leave 
a  thing  until  it  is  finished;  we  are  laborious  when  the 
bodily  or  mental  powers  are  regularly  emplosred  in  some 
hard  labor.  Busy  is  opposed  to  leisure.  Officious 
implies  being  busy  without  discretion. 

Actual,  Real,  Positive.  What  is  actual  has  proof 
of  its  existence  within  ita^,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the 
eye;  what  is  real  may  be  satisfactonly  proved  to  exist; 
and  what  n  positive  precludes  the  necessity  bf  a  proof. 
Actual  is  opposed  to  the  supposititious,  ooncoved,  or 
reported;  real  to  the  feigned,  imaginary;  positive  to  the 
uncertain,  doubtful. 

To  Actuate,  Impel,  Induce.  One  is  actuated  by 
motives,  impelled  by  passions,  and  induced  bv  reason  or 
inclination.  Whatever  actuates  is  the  resul  t  of  reflection ; 
it  is  a  steady  and  fixed  principle.  Whatever  impels  is 
momentary  and  vehement,  and  often  precludes  reflection. 
Whatever  induces  is  not  vehement,  though  often  momen- 
tary. 

Acute,  Keen^  Shrewd.  In  the  natural  sense,  a 
fitness  to  pierce  is  predominant  in  the  word  acute;  and 
that  of  cutting,  or  a  fitness  for  cutting,  in  the  word  keen. 
The  shrewd  man  exposes  follies.  Argimients  may  be 
acute,  reproaches  keen,  and  replies  or  retorts  shrewd. 
A  shrewd  understanding  is  quicker  at  disooverinf  new 
truths,  than  at  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehoocf. 

Address,  Application.  An  address  may  be  made 
for  an  indifferent  purpose  or  without  any  express  object; 
but  an  application  is  always  occasioned  by  some  serious 
circumstance.  An  address  may  be  rude  or  civil ;  an  appli- 
cation may  be  frequent  or  urgent.  It  is  impertinent  to 
address  any  one  with  whom  we  are  not  acqtiainted,  un- 
less we  have  a  reason  for  makin^i;  an  application  to  him. 

To  Adhere,  Attach.  A  thing  is  lidherent  bv  the 
union  which  nature  produces;  it  is  attached  by  arbitrary 
ties  which  keep  it  dose  to  another  thing.  What  adheres 
to  a  thing  is  closely  joined  to  its  outward  surface;  but 
what  is  attached  may  be  fastened  to  it  by  the  Intervention 
of  a  third  body. 

Adjacent,  Adjolnlnic,  Contiguous.  What  is  adja- 
cent may  be  separated  altogether  by  the  intervention  of 
some  third  object;  what  is  adjoining  must  touch  in  soiWt* 
part;  and  what  is  contiguous  must  be  fitted  to  touch 
entirely  on  one  side. 

To  Admit,  Receive.  Persons  are  admitted  to  the 
tables,  and  into  the  familiarity  or  confidence  of  others; 
they  are  hospitably  received  by  those  who  wish  to  be 
their  entertainers.  We  admit  willingly  or  reluctantly; 
we  receive  politely  or  rudely. 

To  Admit,  Allow,  Permit,  Suffer,  Tolerate.  We 
admit  simply  by  not  refusing  or  preventing;  we  allow  by 
positively  granting  or  complying  with.  We  admit  that 
which  concerns  ourselves,  or  is  done  towards  ourselves; 
we  allow  that  which  is  for  the  convenience  of  others,  or 
what  they  wish  to  do.  What  is  suffered  may  be  burden- 
some to  the  sufl'erer,  if  not  morally  wrong:  what  is 
tolerated  is  bad  in  itself,  and  suffered  only  because  it 
cannot  be  prevented.  No  earthly  power  can  permit  that 
which  is  prohibited  by  the  divine  law. 

Admittance,  Admission.  Admittance  is  properly 
confined  to  receiving  a  person  or  a  thing  into  a  given 
place;  admission  includes  in  itself  the  idea  not  only  of 
receiving,  but  also  the  purpose  of  receiving.  Whoever 
is  admitted,  or  has  the  liberty  of  entering  any  place, 
whether  with  or  without  an  object,  has  admittance;  but 
a  person  has  adnussion  to  places  of  trust,  or  into  offices 
and  the  like. 

Adoration,    Worship^    Reverence,     Veneration. 


Adoration  is  the  service  of  theliaart  toward  a  Superior 
Beinf^,  in  which  we  acknowledge  our  dependence  and 
obedience  by  petition  and  thaaks^iviBg;  worship  con- 
sists in  the  outward  form  of  showmg  reverence  to  some 
supposed  superior  being.  Reverence  differs  from  adora- 
tion inasmuch  as  it  has  a  mixture  of  awe,  arising  from 
consciousness  of  weakness  and  dependence,  or  of  obliga- 
tions for  favors  received.  The  contemplation  of  any 
place  rendered  sacred  by  its  antiquity  awakens  venera- 
tion. 

To  Advance,  Proceed.  To  advance  is  to  go  toward 
some  point;  to  proceed  is  to  go  onward  in  a  certain 
course. 

Advantage,  Benefit,  Utility.  Advantage  reepeela 
external  or  extrinsic  circumstances  of  profit,  honor,  and 
convenience;  benefit  respects  the  consequences  of  actions 
and  events:  utility  respects  the  good  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  any  object.  A  large  house  or  a  particular 
situation  mav  have  its  advantages:  suitable  exercise  is 
attended  with  benefit;  sun-disls  nave  their  utility  in 
ascertaining  the  hour  precisely  by  the  sun. 

Adverse,  Contrary,  Opposite.  Adverse  respects 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  persons;  contrary  regards 
their  plans  and  purposes:  opposite  respects  the  situatkm 
and  relative  nature  of  things.  Fortune  is  adverse;  an 
event  turns  out  contrary  to  what  was  expected;  smti- 
ments  are  opposite  to  each  other. 

Adverse,  Inimical,  Hostile,  Repugnant.  We  are 
adverse  to  a  proi>osition,  or  circumstances  are  adverse 
to  our  advancement;  partisans  are  inimical  to  the 
proceedings  of  government,  and  hostile  to  the  possessors 
of  power.  In  respect  to  persons,  adverse  denotes  merely 
the  relation  of  being  opposed ;  inimical,  the  spirit  of  tte 
individual  in  private  matters;  and  hostile,  the  situation, 
conduct,  and  temper  of  individuals  or  bodies  in  pt^o 
matters.    Repugnant  means  offensive  to  taste  or  feelings. 

Advice,  Counsel,  Instruction.  Advice  flows  from 
superior  professional  knowledge,  or  from  an  acquaintance 
with  things  in  general;  counsel  regards  superior  wisdom, 
or  a  superior  acauaintanee  with  moral  principles  and 
practice;  instruction  respiects  superior  locai  knowledge  in 
particular  transactions.  A  medical  man  ^ves  advice  to 
his  patients;  a  father  gives  counsel  to  his  children;  in 
points  of  law  a  counselor  gives  advice  to  his  chent  wIk» 
receives  instructions  from  him  in  matters  of  fact. 

Affair,  Business,  Concern.  An  affair  is  what 
happens;  a  business  is  what  busies;  a  concern  is  what  is 
felt.  An  affair  is  general;  it  respects  one,  many,  or  all: 
every  business  or  concern  is  an  affair,  though  not  vieo 
versa.  Business  and  concern  are  personal;  ousinees  Is 
that  which  engages  the  attention;  concern  is  that  whidi 
interests  the  feelings,  prospects,  and  condition,  advan- 
tageously or  otherwise.  To  make  one's  peace  with  one*s 
Maker  is  the  concern  of  every  individuaL 

To  Affect,  Concern.  Things  affect  us  which  produce 
any  change  in  our  outward  circumstances;  they  concern  * 
us  if  connected  with  our  circumstances  in  any  shape. 
The  price  of  com  affects  the  interest  of  the  seller;  and 
therefore  it  concerns  him  to  keep  It  up,  without  regard 
to  the  public  good  or  injury. 

To  Affect,  Assume,  Pretend.  To  affect  is  to  use 
forced  efforts  to  appear  to  have  that  which  one  has  not; 
to  assume  is  to  appropriate  to  oneself  that  which  one 
has  no  right  to  have.  One  affects  to  have  fine  feelings, 
and  assumes  great  iinportance.  We  pretend  by  making 
a  false  declaration.  One  affects  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  pretends  to  gentility  of  birth. 

Affectionate,  Kind.  Fond.  Affectionate  character- 
izes the  feelings;  kind  has  mostly  a  r^erence  to  the 
action*  Affectionate  is  directed  to  a  particular  object; 
kind  to  objects  generally.     Fond  is  a  strong  liking. 

To  Affirm,  Assert.  To  affirm  is  said  of  facts;  to 
assert,  of  opinions.  We  affirm  what  we  know;  we  assert 
what  we  believe. 

To  Afflict,  Distress,  Trouble.  People  are  afflicted 
with  grievous  maladies.  The  mariner  is  distressed  for 
want  of  water  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean ;  an  em- 
barrassed tradesman  is  distressed  for  money  to  maintain 
his  credit.  The  mechanic  is  troubled  for  want  of  proper 
tools;  the  head  of  the  family  is  troubled  for  want  of 
good  domestics. 

Affliction,  Grief,  Sorrow.  Affliction  lies  deeper  in 
the  soul  than  grief.  It  is  too  deep  to  be  vehement. 
Continued  sickness  of  our  friends  will  cause  aflliction; 
the  failure  of  our  favorite  schemes  will  occasion  grief; 
the  loss  of  a  fortune,  or  our  own  mistake  will  cause  sorrow. 

Affront.  Insult,  Outrage.  An  affront  is  a  mark  of 
reproach  shown  in  the  presence  of  others;  it  piques  and 
mortifies:  an  insult  is  an  attack  made  with  insolence;  it 
irritates  and  provokes:  an  outrage  combines  all  that  is 
offensive;  it  wounds  and  injures. 

Afraid.  Fearful,  Timorous,  Timid.  Afraid  may 
be  used  either  in  a  physical  or  moral  appooatkm,  «ther 
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as  K  rdatw  to  ouraetrM  only  of  to  othefs:  fearfdl  and 
timorous  are  applied  only  physically  ana  personally; 
timid  is  mostlv  used  in  a  moral  sense.  It  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  f eariol  or  timorous  person  to  be  afraid  of  -vfrhat 
he  imagines  would  hurt  himself.  Between  fearful  and 
timorous  there  is  little  distinction,  either  in  sense  or 
apphcation.  except  that  we  say  fearful  of  a  thing,  not 
timorous  ot  a  thing. 

To  AggjAVAtef  Irritate.  Provoke*  Exasperate* 
Tantalize.  The  crime  of  robbery  is  aggravated  by  any 
circumstances  of  cruelty.  Whatever  comes  across  the 
feelings  irritates;  whatever  awakens  anger  provokes; 
whatever  heightens  this  anger  extraordinarily  exasper- 
ates; whatever  redses  hopes  in  order  to  frustrate  tuCTi 
tantalizes. 

To  Agree*  Accede*  Consent,  Comply,  Acgnlesce. 
To  agree  is  the  general  term,  meaning  to  fall  in  with.  We 
acceae  by  becoming  a  party  to  a  thing;  those  who  accede 
are  on  equal  terms  one  objects  to  that  to  which  one 
does  not  accede.  We  consent  to  a  thing  by  authorising 
it,  we  comply  with  a  thing  by  allowing  it;  those  who 
consent  or  comply  are  not  on  equal  terms  with  those  in 
whose  favor  the  consent  is  given  or  compliance  made. 
Consenting  is  an  act  of  authority,  complying  an  act  of 
good-nature  or  weakness.  To  acquiesce  is  quietly  to 
admit;  it  is  a  passive  act,  dictated  by  prudence  or  duty. 

Agreeable,  Pleasant,  Pleasing.  Agreeable  ex- 
presses a  feeling  less  vivid  than  pleasant;  pleasing  marks 
a  sentiment  less  vivid  and  distinct  than  either.  A  pleasing 
countenance  denotes  tranquillity  and  contentment;  a 
pleasant  countenance  bespeaks  happiness. 

Aim,  Object,  End*  View.  The  aim  is  that  which 
the  person  has  m  his  own  mind*  it  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  individual  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 
attainable  or  otherwise.  The  object  lies  in  the  thing:  it 
is  a  matter  of  choice;  it  depends  upon  accident  as  well  as 
design,  whether  it  be  worthjr  or  unworthy.  The  end  is 
that  which  follows  or  terminates  any  course  or  pro- 
ceeding; it  depends  upon  the  means  taken,  whether  the 
end  is  arrived  at  or  not.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Christian  to 
hve  peaceably;  it  is  a  mark  of  dullness  or  folly  to  act 
without  an  object;  it  is  sophistry  to  suppose  that  the  end 
will  justify  the  means.  The  view  is,  generally  spealdng. 
whatever  the  mind  sets  before  itself,  whether  by  way  of 
opinion  or  motive;  a  person's  views  may  be  interested 
or  disinterested,  correct  or  false;  the  view  is  a  matter 
rather  of  contemplation  than  of  practice. 

To  Aim,  Point*  Level.  Aim  exoresses  more  than 
the  other  two  words,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes  a  direction 
toward  some  minute  point  in  an  object,  and  the  others 
imply  direction  toward  the  whole  objects  themselves. 
We  aim  at  a  bird;  we  point  a  cannon  toward  a  fortress; 
we  level  a  cannon  at  a  wall. 

To  Aim*  Aspire.  We  aim  at  a  certain  proposed 
point  by  endeavoring  to  gain  it;  we  aspire  alter  that 
which  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to,  and  flatter  our- 
selves wi^  gaining.  Many  men  aim  at  riches  and  honor; 
It  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  aspire  to  a  throne. 

Air*  Manner.  Air  lies  in  the  whole  person:  manner 
is  confined  to  the  action  or  the  movemeut  of  a  single 
limb.  A  man  has  the  air  of  a  common  jperson;  it  dis- 
covers itself  in  all  his  manners.  An  air  is  noble  or  sim- 
ple; it  marks  an  elevation  or  simplicity  of  character:  a 
manntf  is  rude,  rustic,  or  awkward,  for  want  of  culture 
good  society,  and  good  example.  We  assume  an  air,  and 
affect  a  maniier. 

Air*  Mien,  Xoolc.  Air  depends  not  only  on  the 
oount^iance,  but  on  the  stature,  carriage,  and  action ;  mien 
respects  the  whole  outward  appearance,  not  excepting 
the  dress;  look  depends  altogether  on  the  face  and  its 
changes. 

Alarm*  Terror,  Fright,  Constertiation*  Alarm 
springs  from  any  sudden  signal  that  announces  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  Terror  springs  from  any  event  or 
phenomenon  that  may  serve  as  a  prognostic  of  some 
catastrophe:  alarm  makes  us  run  to  our  defense,  and 
terror  disarms  us.  Fright  is  a  leen  vivid  emotion  than 
either,  as  it  arises  from  the  simple  appearance  of  danger; 
we  may  be  alarmed  or  terrified  for  others,  but  we  are 
mostly  frightened  for  ourselves.  Consternation  springs 
from  the  view  of  some  very  serious  evil,  and  commonly 
affects  many.  Alarm  affects  the  feelings,  terror  the  under- 
standing, and  fright  the  senses ;  consternation  seizes  the 
whole  mind,  and  benumbs  the  facultira. 

Alertness,  Alacrity.  We  proceed  with  alertness 
when  the  body  is  in  its  full  vigor;  we  proceed  with  alac- 
rity when  the  mind  is  in  full  pursuit  ot  an  object.. 

All,  Whole*  All  respects  a  number  of  individuals; 
whole  respects  a  single  body  with  its  components. 

All*  Every*  Each.  It  is  not  within  the  limits  of 
human  capacity  to  take  more  than  a  partial  survey  of 
all  the  interesting  objects  which  the  whole  elobe  contains. 
AU  men  are  not  bom  with  the  same  talent,  either  in 


degree  or  kind;  but  every  man  has  a  talent  peculiar  to 
himself.  A  parent  divides  his  property  among  his  chil- 
dren, and  gives  to  each  his  due  share. 

To  Allay,  Soothe*  Appease,  Mitigate,  Assuage* 
All  these  terms  indicate  a  lessening  of  something  painfuL 
In  a  physical  sense  an  irritating  pain  is  allayed ;  a  wounded 
part  is  soothed  by  affording  ease  and  comfort.  Extreme 
heat  or  thirst  is  allayed;  extreme  hunger  is  appeased;  a 
punishment  or  a  sentence  is  mitigated.  In  a  moral  sense 
one  alla3^  what  is  fervid  and  vehement;  one  soothes 
what  is  distressed  or  irritated;  one  appeases  what  is 
tumultuous  and  boisterous;  one  mitigates  the  pains  of 
others,  or  what  is  rigorous  and  severe;  one  assuages 
grief  or  afflictions. 

To  Alleviate,  Rrtteve.  A '  pain  is  alleviated  by 
making  it  less  burdensome;  a  necessity  is  relieved  by 
supplying  what  is  wanted.  Alleviate  respects  our 
internal  feelings  only;  relieve  respects  our  external 
circumstances.  That  alleviates  which,  affords  ease  and 
comfort;   that  relieves  which  removes  the  pain. 

Alliance,  League*  Confederacy.  Alliances  an 
formed  for  the  mutual  conveniences  of  parties,  as  be- 
tween states  to  promote  commerce.  Leagues  and  confed- 
eracies are  entered  into  mostly  •  for  purposes  of  self- 
defense  or  for  common  safety  against  the  attacks  of  a  com- 
mon enemy;  but  a  league  is  mostly  a  solemn  act  between 
two  or  more  states  and  for  general  purposes  of  safety, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  both  defensive  and  offensive.  A 
confederacy  is  mostly  the  temporary  act  of  several 
uniting  In  a  season  of  actual  danger  to  resist  a  common 
adversary. 

To  Allot*  Appoint*  Destine.  Allot  is  used  only  for 
things,  appoint  and  destine  for  persons  or  things.  A 
space  of  ground  is  allotted  for  cultivation:  a  person  is 
appointed  as  steward  or  governor;  a  youtn  is  destined 
for  a  particular  profession.  Allotments  and  appoint- 
ments are  made  for  immediate  purposes,  destinations 
for  a  future  purpose. 

To  Allow*  Grant*  Bestow.  That  is  allowed  which 
tn&y  be  expected,  if  not  directly  required ;  that  is  granted 
which  is  desired,  if  not  directly  asked  for;  that  is  be- 
stowed which  is  wanted  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  A 
grant  comprehends  in  it  something  more  important  than 
an  allowance,  and  passes  between  persons  in  a  higher 
station;  what  Is  b^towed  is  of  less  value  than  either. 
A  boy  is  allowed  money  for  expenses;  a  king  grants  pen* 
sions  to  bis  officers;   relief  is  bestowed  on  the  indigent. 

Allowance*  Stipend,  Salary,  Wages.  Hire.  Pay. 
All  these  terms  denote  a  ^tated  sum  paid  according  to 
certain  stiptilatroas.  An  allowance  is  gratuitous;  it 
ceases  at  the  pleasure  of  the  donor.  All  the  rest  are  the 
requital  for  some  supposed  service;  they  cease  with  the 
engagement  made  between  the  persons.  Stipend  is  more 
fixedand  permanent  than  salary,  and  salary  than  wages, 
hire,  or  pay;  a  stipend  depends  upon  the  fulfilling  of  an 
engagement,  rather  than  on  the  will  of  an  individual.  A 
salary  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  giver  and 
the  receiver;  an  allowance  may  be  Mven  in  any  form,  or 
at  any  stated  times.  Stipend  and  salary  are  paid  yearly, 
or  at  even  portions  of  a  year;  wages,  hire,  and  pay  are 
estimated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months,  as  well  as  by  yeara. 

To  Allude,  Kefer*  Hint,  Suggest.  To  allude  is  not 
so  direct  as  to  refer,  but  it  is  more  clear  and  positive  than 
either  hint  or  suggest.  We  aUude  to  a  circumstance  by 
introducing  something  collaterally  allied  to  it;  we  refer 
to  an  event  by  expressly  introducing  it  into  one's  dis- 
course; we  hint  at  a  person's  intentions  by  darkly  insin- 
uating what  ma^  possibly  happen;  we  suggest  an  idea 
by  some  expressions  relative  to  it. 

Alone,  Solitary*  Lonely.  Alone,  compounded  of 
all  and  one.  signifies  altogether  one.  or  single,  that  is, 
by  oneself.  Alone  marks  the  state  of  a  person ;  solitary 
the  quaUty  of  a  person  or  a  thing;  londy  the  qiiality  of  a 
thing  only.  A  person  walks  alone,  or  takes  a  solitary 
walk  in  a  lonely  place. 

Ambassador*  Ehivoy*  Plenipotentiary,  Deputy. 
Ambassadors,  envovs,  and  plenipotentiaries  speak  and 
act  in  the  name  ot  their  sovereigns,  with  this  differ- 
ence: the  first  is  invested  with  the  highest  authority, 
acting  in  all  cases  as  the  representative;  the  second 
appears  only  as  a  simple  authorised  minister  acting  for 
another,  but  not  always  representing  him;  the  third  is 
a  sort  of  envoy  used  by  courts  only  on  the  occasion 
of  concluding  peace  or  making  treaties.  Deputies  arc  not 
deputed  by  sovereigns,  although  they  may  be  deputed  to 
sovereigns;  they  have  no  power  to  act  or  speak  but  in 
the  name  of  some  subordinate  community  or  particular 
body.  The  functions  of  the  first  three  belong  to  the 
minister,  those  of  the  latter  to  the  agent. 

Ambiguity.  Equivocation.  An  ambiguity  arises  from 
a  too  general  form  of  expression,  which  leaves  the  sense 
of  the  author  indeterminate;  an  eouivocation  lies  in  the 
power  of  particular  terms  used,  which  admit  of  a  doable 
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interpntjttum*  or  an  applieation  to  two  different  thine*. 
The  ambiguity  leaves  ut  in  entire  uncertainty  as  to  wbmt 
is  meant:  the  equivocation  misleads  us  in  the  use  ot  a 
term  in  the  sense  which  we  do  not  suspect. 

To  Amend*  Correct*  Emend*  Improve*  Blend* 
Better.  Amend,  emend,  and  correct  are  all  s^plied  to 
works  of  the  understanding,  with  this  distinction,  that 
amend  signifies  to  remove  faults  or  defects  generally, 
either  by  adding,  taking  away,  or  altering,  as  to  amend 
a  law;  to  emend  is  to  remove  particular  faults  in  any 
literary  work  by  the  alteration  of  letters  or  sin^  words; 
to  correct  is  to  remove  gross  faults,  as  to  correct  the  press. 
To  mend  is  employed  in  respect  to  any  works  in  the  sense 
of  putting  that  ri^iht  which  either  is  or  has  become  faulty; 
to  improve  is  said  either  of  persons  or  things  which  are 
made  better,  as  to  improve  the  mind,  morals,  etc;  to 
better  is  mostly  applied  to  the  outward  condition  on 
familiar  occasions. 

Amicable,  Friendly.  Amicable  implies  a  negative 
sentiment,  a  freedom  from  discordance;  frindl^  implies 
a  positive  feeling  of  regard,  the  absence  of  indifference. 
We  make  an  amicable  accommodation,  and  a  friendly 
visit. 

Ample*  Spacious*  Capacious.  Ample  is  opposed 
to  scanty,  spacious  to  narrow,  capacious  to  smalL  What 
to  ample  suffices  and  satisfies;  it  imposes  no  constraint. 
What  is  spacious  is  free  and  open;  it  does  not  confine. 
What  is  capacious  readily  receives  and  contains;  it  is 
liberal  and  generous. 

To  Amuse*  Divert*  Entertain.  Whatever  amuses 
serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the  faculties  and  banish  reflec- 
tion; whatever  diverts  causes  mirth  and  provokes  laugh- 
ter; whatever  entertains  acts  on  the  senses,  and  awakens 
the  understanding. 

Anger.  Resentment*  Wrath*  Ire*  IndlsmUkm* 
Race*  Fury.  Anger  is  a  suddm  sentiment  of  dis- 
nleasure;  resentment  is  a  continued  anger;  wrath  is  a 
heightened  sentiment  of  anser.  which  is  poetically  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  ire.  Xnoignation  is  a  sentimmt 
awakened  by  the  unworthy  and  atrocious  conduct  of 
others;  as  it  is  exempt  from  personality,  it  is  not  irrec- 
oncilable with  the  t«nper  of  a  Christian.  Rage  is  a 
vehement  ebullition  of  anger;  and  fury  is  an  excess  of 
rage. 

Animadversion*  Criticism*  Stricture.  Animad- 
version includes  censure  and  reproof;  criticism  implies 
scrutiny  and  judgment,  whetho*  for  or  against;  and 
stricture  comprehends  a  partial  investigation  mingled 
with  censure. 

To  Animate*  Inspire*  Enllv^i.  Cbeer*  ExlUla- 
rate.  To  be  animated  in  its  phjrsicsi  sense  is  simply  to 
receive  the  first  spark  of  animal  life  in  however  small  a 
degree:  to  be  animated  in  the  moral  sense  is  to  receive 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  sentiment  or  thinking  faculty: 
to  inspire  expresses  the  communication  of  a  strong  moral 
sentiment  or  passion;  to  enliven  respects  the  mind;  cheer 
relates  to  the  heart;  exhilarate  regards  the  spirits,  both 
animal  and  mentsL 

T6  Announce*  Proclaim*  Publish.  We  announce 
an  event  that  is  expected  and  just  at  hand;  we  proclaim 
an  event  that  reauires  to  be  known  by  all  the  parties 
interested;  we  pubUsh  what  is  supposed  likely  to  interest 
an  who  know  it. 

Answer*  Reply*  Rejoinder*  Response.  An  answer 
is  jpven  to  a  question;  a  reply  is  made  to  an  assertion;  a 
rejoinder  is  made  to  a  replv;  a  response  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  words  of  another.  We  answer  either 
for  the  purpose  of  affirmation,  information,  or  contradic- 
tion; we  always  reply,  or  rejoin,  in  order  to  explain  or 
confute;  responses  are  made  by  way  of  assent  or  con- 
firmation. 

Answerable*  Responsible*  Accountable*  Amoi- 
able.  Answerable  and  responsible  convey  the  idea  of  a 
oledge  given  for  the  performance  of  some  act^  or  the 
fulfillment  of  some  engagement,  a  breach  of  which  sub- 
jects the  defaulter  to  loss,  punishment,  or  disgrace.  A 
penon  is  accountable  to  his  employer  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  any  business  intrusted  to  him. 
To  be  amenable  is  to  be  accountable  as  far  as  laws  and 
regulations  bind  a  person;  one  is  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  society,  or  he  is  amenable  to  the  rules  of  the  house  in 
which  he  is  only  an  inmate. 


To  Apoloslae*  Defend*  Justify,  Exculpate*  Ex< 
cuae*  Plead.  We  apologise  for  an  error  by  scknowl 
ednng  oursdves  ^uiltpr  of  it:  we  defend  ourselves  against 
a  charge  by  proving  its  fallacy;    we  justify  our  conduct 


AppAVBl*  Atttre*  Arrmj.  Apparel  ia  the  6nm  of 
every  <me;  attire  is  the  dress  d  the  great;  array  ia  the 
drees  of  particular  perscms  on  particular  occasions. 


\  partie 
Clear*  Plain*  Obviona*,  Evl- 


partieular  perscms  < 

j».pparHltf   Vlalble*   Cle»r«   x-asw*  i^wauviB*   JDivi* 

dmt*  Manlfeai.  That  which  is  simply  an  object  of 
sight  is  visible;  that  which  presents  itself  to  our  view 
in  any  form,  real  or  otherwise,  is  aijyiarent.  The  stars 
themselves  are  visible  to  us;  but  thor  sise  is  amiarent. 
What  is  dear  is  to  be  seen  in  all  ita  parts  and  in  its  proper 
colors,  what  is  plain  is  seen  by  a  p^in  understanding: 
what  IS  obvious  presents  itsdf  readily  to  the  mind  of 
every  one;  what  is  evident  is  seen  forcibly,  and  leaves 
no  hesitation  on  the  mind.  Manifest  is  a  greater  degree 
of  the  evident;  it  strikes  on  the  understanding  and 
forces  conviction. 


Applause*  Acclamation.    These  terms  express 
ibuc  demonstration,  the  former  by  means  of 


poi  _^     , , 

with  the  hands  or  feet,  the  latter  by  means  of  shouto 
and  cries.  The  former  is  employed  as  a  testimony  of 
approbation;  the  latter  as  a  sanction,  or  an  indication 
oi  respect. 

To  Appoint*  Order*  Prescribe*  Ordain.  To  ap- 
point is  eiUier  the  act  of  an  equal  or  a  superior;  we 
appoint  a  meetinf  with  any  one  at  a  given  time  and 
place;  a  king  M;>pomts  his  ministers.  To  order  is  the  act 
of  one  invested  with  a  partial  authority;^  a  master  givei 
his  orders  to  his  servant.  To  prescribe  is  the  act  of  one 
who  is  superior  by  virtue  of  his  knowledge;  a  physician 

{>rsscribes  for  his  patient.  To  ordain  is  an  act  emanating 
rom  the  highest  authority;  kings  and  councils  ordain; 
but  their  ordinances  must  be  conformable  to  what  is 
ordained  by  the  Divine  Being. 

To  Apprehend*  Conceive*  Suppose*  Imactne. 
To  apprehend  is  simply  to  take  an  idea  into  the  mind; 
thus  we  majr  apprehend  any  object  that  we  hear  or  see; 
to  conceive  is  to  form  an  idea  in  the  mind,  as  to  con- 
cave the  idea  of  doing  anything,  to  conceive  a  design. 
What  one  supposes  may  admit  of  a  doubt;    it  is  fre> 

Sjently  only  conjectural:    what  <me  imagines  may  be 
together  improbable  or  impossible ;    that  which  cannot 
be  imagiaed  may  be  too  improbable  to  admit  of  being 

Approach*  Access*  Admittance  Appro«eh  sig- 
nifies the  coming  near  or  toward  an  object,  and  conse- 
quently is  anunmuahed  act,  but  access  and  admittance 
are  finished  acts;  access  is  the  coming  to,  that  is.  as 
close  to  an  object  as  is  needful;  and  admittance  is  the 
coming  into  any  place,  or  into  the  presence  or  society 
of  any  person.  An  approach  may  be  quick  or  slow, 
an  access  easy  or  difficult*  an  admittance  free  or  ex- 


To  Approach*  Approximate.  To  apiwoadi  de- 
notes simply  the  movmg  of  an  object  toward  another; 
but  to  approximate  denotes  the  gradual  moving  of  two 
objects  toward  each  other. 

To  Argue*  Evince*  Prove.  To  argue  is  to  serve  as 
an  indicaticm  amounting  to  probability;  to  evince 
denotes  an  indication  so  dear  as  to  remove  doubt:  to 
prove  marks  an  evidence  so  positive  as  to  produce 
conviction. 

Arsumrat*  Reason*  Proof.  An  argument  serves 
for  defense;  a  reason  for  justification;  a  proof  lor  con- 
viction. Arguments  are  adduced  in  support  of  an 
hypothesis  or  a  proposition;  reascms  are  assigned  in 
matters  of  belief  and  practice;  proofs  are  collected  to 
sscertain  a  fact. 

To  Arise,  or  Rise,  Mount,  Ascoid*  Climb*  Scale. 
Arise  is  used  only  in  Uie  sense  of  simply  getting  up.  but 
rise  is  employed  to  express  a  continued  motion  upward. 
A  person  arises  from  his  seat  or  his  bed;  a  bird  rises  in 
the  air'  a  person  mounts  a  hill,  and  ascends  a  moun- 
tain. To  cbmb  is  to  rise  step  by  step,  by  clinging  to  a 
certambody;  to  scale  is  to  rise  by  an  escalade,  or  i 


of  laddo-.  emplo>-ed  in  mounting  the  walls  oi  fortified 
towns.     Trees  and  mountains  are  climbed;   walls   are 


against  any  imputation*  by  proving  that  it  was  blame- 
less; we  exculpate  ourselves  from  all  blame  by  proving 
that  we  took  no  part  in  the  transaction.  Excuse  ana 
plead  are  not  grounded  on  any  idea  of  inooceoce;  a  plea 
IS  frequently  an  idle  or  unfounded  excuse,  a  frivolous 
attempt  to  lessen  displeasure;  we  excuse  ourselves  for 
a  negLeet  by  alleging  mdispositioo. 


Arrofrance*  Presumption.  Arrogance  »  the  act  of 
the  great;  presumption  that  of  the  little.  The  arrogant 
man  takes  upon  himsdf  to  be  above  others;  the  presump- 
tuous man  strives  to  be  on  a  level  with  those  who  are 
above  him.  ,.  ..        .  .        , 

Art,  CunnluKt  Deceit.    Art  unpbes  a  disposition  of 
the  mind  to  use  circumvention  or  artmfsial  means  to 
attain  an  end;  cunning  marks  the  disposition  to  practice 
disguise  in  the  proeecution  of  a  plan;    deceit  leads  to 
.  the  practice  of  dissimulation  and  gioss  falsehood,  for 
i  the  sake  of  gratifying  a  desire.  ,       ^  __ 

Artist*     Artisan*     Artificer*      Mechanic      The 

artist    ranks    higher    than    the    artisan;     the    fonner 

I  requires    intellectual    refinement,    the    latter    nothing 

I  but    to    know    the    common    practice    of    art.      The 

sculptor  is  an   artist;    the   sign-painter  .is  an  artisan. 

.  Manufacturers    are    artifioera. 


po-paini 
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wlioae  work  invdlvM  mamuU  tkilU  or  aldU  in  the  uae 
oi  tools. 

To  Ask*  Inqulret  Qnealkm*  Interrarate.  We 
perform  all  theae  aotions  in  order  to  get  inionnation; 
out  we  ftsk  for  general  purposes  of  convenience;  we 
inquire  from  motives  of  curiosity;  we  question  and 
interrogate  from  motives  of  discretion.  Indifferent 
people  ask  of  each  other  whatever  they  wish  to  know; 
leamerB  inquire  the  reasons  of  things  which  are  new  to 
them;  masters  Question  their  servants,  or  parents  their 
ehildren,  when  they  wish  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
any  ease;  magistrates  interrogate  criminals  when  they 
are  brou^t  baore  them. 

To  Assemble*  Muster*  Collect*  Assemble  is  said 
of  persons  only;  muster  and  collect  of  persons  or  things. 
To  assemble  is  to  bring  together  by  a  call  or  invitation; 
to  muster  is  to  bring  together  by  an  act  of  authority. 
or  by  a  particular  effort,  into  one  point  of  view  at  one 
time,  and  from  one-  quarter;  to  collect  is  to  bring 
together  at  different  times,  and  from  different  quarters. 

Assent*  Ckinsent*  Approbation*  Concurrence. 
Assent  respects  matters  of  judgment;  consent  respects 
matters  of  conduct.  We  assent  to  what  we  admit  to 
be  true;  we  consent  to  what  we  allow  to  be  done. 
Approbation  is  a  species  of  assent,  concurrence  of  con- 
sent. To  approve  is  not  merely  to  assent  to  a  thing  as 
right,  but  to  determine  upon  it  positively  to  be  so; 
concurrence  is  properl}^  the  consent  of  many.  Assent 
is  given  by  equals  or  inferiors;  consent  by  superiors; 
approbation  by  equals  or  superiors;    concurrence   by 
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_.  AflBert*  Maintain*  Vindicate.  We  assert  any- 
thing to  be  true;  we  maintain  it  by  adducing  proou. 
facts,  or  arguments;  we  vindicate  our  own  conduct  or 
that  of  another  when  it  is  called  in  question. 

Anodationi  Society,  Company,  Partnership. 
Whenever  we  habitually  or  frequently  meet  tosether  for 
some  common  object,  it  is  an  association.  Whenever 
association  is  used  in  distinction  from  the  others,  it 
denotes  that  which  is  partial  in  its  object  and  tempor- 
ary in  its  duration.  It  is  founded  on  unity  of  sentiment 
sa  weU  as  on  unity  of  object;  but  it  is  mostljr  unorganized, 
and  kept  together  only  by  the  spirit  wmch  gives  rise 
to  it.  A  society  re<^uires  nothing  but  unity  of  object, 
which  it  permanent  m  its  nature;  it  is  organized,  and 
set  on  foot  to  promote  the  cause  of  humanitv,  literature, 
or  religion.  Companies  are  brought  together  for  the 
purposes  of  interest,  and  are  dissolved  when  that  object 
ceases  to  exist;  their  duration  depends  on  the  contingencies 
of  profit  and  loss.  Partnerships  are  altogether  of  an  in- 
dividual and  private  nature.  As  they  are  without  organi- 
sation and  system,  they  are  more  precarious  than  any 
other  association.  Their  duration  depends  not  only 
on  the  chances  of  trade,  but  on  the  compatibility  of  indi- 
viduals to  co-operate  in  a  close  point  of  union. 

Astronomer,  Astrologer.  The  astronomer  studies 
the  course  and  movement  of  the  stars;  the  astrologer 
reasons  on  their  influence. 

Asylum.  Refuge,  Shelter*  Retreat,  Asylum  is 
chosen  by  him  who  has  no  home;  refuge  by  him  who 
is  apprehensive  of  danger.  Shelter  is  a  cover  or  a  pro- 
tection.    Fatigues  and  toUs  of  life  make  us  seek  retreat. 

To  Atone  tor*  Expiate.  Both  these  terms  express 
a  satisfaction  for  an  offense;  but  atone  is  general; 
expiate  is  particular.  We  may  atone  for  a  fault  by 
any  form  of  suffering;  we  expiate  a  crime  only  by 
suffering  a  legal  punishment. 

To  Attack,  Aasall*  Assault*  Encounter,  Onaet, 
Cbaive*  To  attack  is  to  make  an  approach  in  order 
to  do  some  violence  to  the  person;  to  assail  or  assault 
Is  to  make  a  sudden  and  vehement  attack;  to  encounter 
is  to  meet  the  attack  of  another.  One  assails  by  means 
of  missile  weapons;  one  assaults  by  direct  personal 
violence.  Onset  is  employed  for  the  commencement  of 
the  battle;  charge  for  an  attack  from  a  particular 
quarter. 

Attempt*  Trial,  Endeavor,  EfTort*  Essay.  An 
attempt  is  the  act  of  setting  about  a  thing  with  a  view  of 
effecting  it;  a  trial  is  the  act  of  setting  about  a  thing 
with  a  view  of  seeing  the  result;  an  endeavor  is  a  con* 
tiDoed  attempt.  An  effort  is  to  an  attempt  as  a  means 
to  an  end;  it  is  the  act  of  calling  forth  those  powers 
which  are  required  in  an  attempt.  An  essay  is  an  im- 
perfect attempt,  or  attempt  to  do  something  which 
cannot  be  done  without  di£Bculty.  It  is  applied  either  to 
corporeal  or  intellectual  matters. 

To  Attend*  Hearken,  Listen.  To  attend  is  to  have 
the  mind  engaged  on  what  we  hear;  to  hearken  and 
listen  are  to  strive  to  hear.  People  attend  when  they 
are  addressed;  they  hearken  to  wnat  is  said  by  others; 
ihev  listen  to  what  passes  between  others. 

AUanilve*  Careful.    We  are  attentive  in  order  to 


understand  and  improve;  we  are  careful  to  avoid  mia- 
takes.  Attention  respects  matters  of  judgment;  care 
relates  to  mechanical  action:  we  listen  attentively;  we 
read  or  write  carefully. 

To  Attract*  Allure*  Invite*  Engage.  That  is  at- 
tractive which  draws  the  thoughts  toward  itself;  that  ia 
alluring  which  awakens  desire;  that  is  inviting  which 
off ers  persuasion ;  that  is  engaging  which  takes  poesea- 
sion  of  the  mind. 

To  Augur*  Presage*  Forebode*  Betoken*  Portend. 
Augur  signifies  either  to  serve  or  make  use  of  as  an 
augury;  to  forebode,  or  to  presage,  is  to  form  a  conclusion 
in  one's  own  mind;  to  betoken  or  portend  is  to  serve  ae 
a  sign.  Persons  or  things  augur;  persons  only  forebode 
or  presage;  things  only  betoken  or  |>ortend.  AufEurin|; 
is  a  calculation  <m  some  future  event,  in  which  the  imagi- 
nation seems  to  be  as  much  concerned  as  the  understand- 
ing. Presaging  is  rather  a  conclusion  or  a  deduction  of 
what  may  be  from  what  is;  it  lies  in  the  understanding 
more  than  in  the  imagination.  Foreboding  lies  altogether 
in  the  imagination.  Things  are  said  to  betoken,  which 
present  natural  signs;  those  are  said  to  portend  which 
present  extraordinary  or  supernatural  siipis. 

Auspicious,  Propitious.  Thoee  things  are  auspi- 
cious which  are  casual,  or  only  indicative  of  good ;  persons 
are  propitious  to  the  wishes  of  others  who  liston  to  their 
requests  and  contribute  to  their  satirfactaon. 

Austere*  Blgld*  Sevens  Rigorous*  Stem.  The 
austPTP  msa  mor'i^r^  him'^'^lf:  t^|p  Trri^  mrtTi  btTiaai  him- 
self to  a  rule,      i         |vjjen  he 

bity  ifl  ri(cid,  that  is,  inacccasiblo  to  th^  aiittrementB  of 
gSLEL,  or  the  ui^ffncy  oi  necesajty*  Severe  i-"  ueted  witb 
ret'i^rf^nce  to  r<itiduct:  he  ia  savera  in  the  te3trauit»_  he 
imF^i'sen.  and  the  (lUninhineiitA  }\tf  mftUU:!^;  riet^rotis  im- 
pli'k^  hArshneafln  aeveriiy,  »4  vift^roiia  tnuttiientH  a  i^i^ruus 
OTiL-er  of  justice^  nnmely,  in  I  be  in  taction  of  puoi^hjuffnt. 
StLTrmc^i^i  ui  a  Hpecri^n  of  Hpvciitjr  more  in  munrier  Chan 
in  ilirect  action;  a  commikntler  may  iiteue  bi^  c^oiximarkdB 
sternly,  or  a  dcs^pcit  may  isfdifi  hJ4  etern  dosrei^- 

Avarlrloui^,  MlAcHy,  far!i|nionloii!i,  ^flgttardly. 
An  JiVttririnui*  man  allows  his  lovp  of  money  iiii  nis  ordi- 
nary li^itlittiign;  btit  the  miser  liveet  for  his  money,  and 
suffers  every  privation  rather  than  part  with  tl-  The 
av  Ariel  OUR  man  induli^^Mi  his  pfi*.*ion  for  money  by  par- 

wayfi  in  bis  Jir-.-iliriiT'^  v,\. ..  ......,:.-.. 

To  Awaken*  Excite*  Provoke*  Bouse*  Stir  Up. 
We  awaken  b^  a  simple  effort;  we  excite  by  repeated 
efforts  or  forcible  means;  we  provoke  by  words,  looks, 
or  actions.  The  tender  feelings  are  awakened;  affeo- 
tions,  or  the  passions  in  general,  are  excited;  the  angry 
passions  are  oommonly  provoked.  We  are  roused  from 
an  extraordinary  state  by  extraordinary  means;  we  are 
stirred  up  from  an  ordinary  to  an  extraordinary  state. 

Awe*  Reverence^  Dread.  Awe  and  revwence  both 
denote  a  strong  sentiment  of  respect,  mingled  with  some 
emotions  of  fear;  but  the  former  marks  the  much 
stronger  sentiment  of  the  two.  Dread  is  an  unmingled 
sentimevit  of  fear  for  one's  personal  security. 

Awkward,  Clumsy,  Crooked*  Perverted,  Un- 
toward* Cross.  Awkward  respects  outward  deport- 
ment :  clumsy  the  shape  and  make  of  th  e  object.  A  pei^ 
son  has  an  awkward  gait,  is  clumsy  in  his  whole  person. 
What  is  crooked  spring  from  a  perverted  judgment; 
what  is  untoward  is  mdependent  of  human  control. 
We  are  cross  when  partially  irritated,  resulting  from  the 
state  of  the  humors,  physical  and  mental. 


Axiom*  Maxim,  Aphorism,  Apophthegm*  Say 
g.  Adage*  Proverb*  By-word,  Saw.  The  axiom  is 
truth  en    the  first  value,  a  self-evident   propositien 


which  is  the  basis  of  other  truths.  A  maxim  is  a  truth 
of  the  first  moral  importance  for  all  practical  purooses: 
an  aphorism  is  a  truth  set  apart  for  its  pointedn'^ss  and 
excellence.  Ai)ophthegm  is,  in  respect  to  the  aceie^ts. 
what  saying  is  in  regard  to  the  modems;  it  is  a  pointed 
sentiment  pronounced  by  an  individual,  and  adopted  by 
others.  Adage  and  proverb  are  vulgar  sayintss,  the 
former  among  the  ancients,  the  latter  amon^  the  mod- 
ems. The  by-word  is  a  casual  saving,  originating  in  some 
local  circumstance:  the  saw,  which  is  a  barbarous  cor- 
ruption of  sasdng,  is  the  sasring  formerly  current  among 
the  ignorant. 

To  Babble*  Chatter,  Chat.  Prattle,  Prate.  Bab- 
bling  denotes  rapidity  of  speech,  which  renders  it  unin- 
telligible; chatter  is  an  imitation  of  the  noise  of^peech 
properly  applied  to  ma^ies  or  parrots,  and  fifnurativMy 
to  a  corresponding  vicious  mode  of  speech  m  human 
beings.  The  winterHi  fireside  invites  neighbors  to  assemble 
and  chat  away  many  an  hour  which  might  otherwise 
hang  heavy  on  hand,  or  be  spent  less  inoffensively.  The 
prattling  of  babes  has  an  interest  for  every  feehng  mind, 
but  for  pareaU  it  is  one  of  their  higheet  enjojanenta; 
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prsdng.  on  the  contrary,  is  the  oonaequence  of  ignoraaee 
nad  ehildiah  anumption.  A  prattler  has  all  the  unaffected 
sayety  of  an  unoontaminated  mind;  a  prater  is  forward, 
obtrusive,  and  ridiculous. 

Badly*  111.  These  terms  are  both  employed  to  mod- 
ify the  actions  or  qualities  of  things,  but  badly  is  always 
annexed  to  the  action,  and  ill  to  the  quality;  as,  to  do 
anything  badly,  the  thing  is  badly  done,  an  ill>jndged 
scheme,  an  ill-contrived  measure,  an  ill-disposed  person. 

Band*  Company,  Crew,  Gan^.  All  these  terms  de- 
note a  small  association  for  a  particular  object.  A  band 
is  an  association  in  which  men  are  bound  together  by  some 
strong  obUgation.  whether  taken  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense, 
as  a  T>and  of  soldiers,  a  band  of  robbers;  a  company 
marks  an  association  for  convenience,  without  any  par- 
tiouUur  obligation,  as  a  company  of  travelers,  a  company 
of  strolling  players.  A  crew  marks  an  association  col- 
lected by  some  external  power,  or  by  coincidence  of 
plan  ana  motive;  in  the  lormer  case  it  is  used  for  a 
ship's  crew,  in  the  latter  and  bad  sense  of  the  word  it  is 
employed  tor  any  number  of  evil-minded  persons  met 
together  from  different  quarters,  and  co-operating  for 
some  bad  purpose.  Gang  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  for  an 
association  oi  thieves,  murderers,  and  depredators  in 
general,  or  in  a  technical  sense  for  those  who  work 
together. 

Banishment,  Exile,  Expulsion.  Banishment  fol- 
lows from  a  decree  of  justice:  exile  either  by  the  neoesnty 
of  circumstances  or  by  an  order  of  authority;  banish- 
ment is  a  dis^tu^ul  punishment  inflicted  by  tribunals 
upon  delinquents;  exile  is  a  disgrace  incurred  without 
dishonor;  exile  removes  us  from  our  ooimtry;  banishment 
or  expulsion  drives  us  from  it  ignominiously. 

Bare,  Scanty,  Destitute.  Bare  respects  what  serves 
for  ourselves;  scanty  that  which  is  provided  by  others. 
A  subsistence  b  bare;  a  supply  is  scanty;  destitute  is 
generally  said  of  one  who  wants.  One  is  destitute  of 
friends,  of  resources,  or  of  comforts. 

To  Be,  Exist,  Subsist.  We  say  of  qualities,  of 
forms,  of  actions,  of  arrangement,  of  movement,  and  of 
every  different  relation,  whether  real,  ideal,  or  qualifi- 
cative,  that  they  are;  we  say  of  matter,  of  spirit,  of 
body,  and  of  all  substances,  that  they  exist.  Man  is 
man.  and  will  be  man  under  all  circumstances  and 
changes  of  life:  he  exists  under  every  known  climate 
and  variety  of  neat  or  oold  in  the  atmosphere.  Every- 
thing which  subsists  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the 
ohanoes  and  changes  of  life. 

To  Be,  Become,  Grow.  Be  is  positive;  become  is 
relative:  a  person  is  what  he  is  without  regard  to  what 
be  was;  he  becomes  that  which  he  was  not  before.  To 
grow  is  to  become  by  a  gradual  process.  A  man  may 
Deoome  a  good  man  from  a  vicious  one.  in  consequence 
oi  a  sudden  action  on  his  mind;  but  he  grows  in  wisdom 
and  virtue  by  means  of  an  increase  in  knowledge  and 
«q)erienoe. 

To  Bear.  Tleld.  Bear  conveys  the  idea  of  creating 
within  itself;  yield,  that  of  giving  from  itself.  Animals 
bear  their  young;  inanimate  objects  yield  their  produce. 

To  Beat,  Defeat,  Overpower,  Bout,  Overthrow. 
A  general  is  beaten  in  important  engagements:  he  is  de- 
feated and  may  be  routed  in  partialattacks;  he  is  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  overthrown  in  set  engagements. 

Beautiful,  Fine,  Handsome,  Pretty.  When  taken 
in  relation  to  persons,  a  woman  is  beautiful  who,  in  fea- 
ture and  complexion.  Dossesses  a  grand  assemblage  of 
graces;  a  woman  is  mie  who,  with  a  striking  figure, 
unites  shape  and  symmetry;  a  woman  is  handsome  who 
has  good  features;  and  pretty  if  with  symmetry  of  fea- 
ture oe  united  deucacy.  Beautiful,  fine,  and  pretty  are 
^>plied  indifferently  to  works  of  nature  and  Mt;  hand- 
some mostly  to  those  of  Mt  only:  a  beautiful  picture, 
a  fine  drawing,  a  pretty  cap,  and  handsome  furni- 
ture. 

Beeomlns,  Comely,  Graceful.  Becoming  respects 
the  decorations  of  the  person,  and  the  exterior  deport- 
ment; comely  respects  natural  embellishments;  grace- 
ful, natural  or  artificial  accomplishments.  Manner  is 
becoming;  figure  is  comely;  ur,  figure,  or  attitude  is 
graoefuL 

To  Bee,  Desire.  To  beg  marks  the  wish;  to  desire, 
the  will  and  determination.  Beg  is  the  act  of  an  infe- 
rior, or  one  in  a  subordinate  conoltion;  desire  is  the  act 
of  a  superior.    We  beg  a  thing  as  a  favor;    we  desire  it 


Implore,  Crave. 

beseech* 


aright. 

To  Bee,  Beseech,  Solicit,  Entreat,  Supplicate, 
'    «,  Crave.    To  beg  denotes  a  state  of  want;  to 

,  entreat,  and  soUcit,  a  state  of  urgent  necesnty; 

supplicate,  and  implore,  a  state  of  abject  distress;  crave, 
the  lowest  state  of  phymcal  want.  One  begs  with  im- 
portimity,  beseeches  with  earnestness,  entreats  by  the 
force  of  reasoning  and  strong  representation ;  one  solicits 
by  virtus  of  one's  interest,  supplicates  by  ao  humble 


address,  unplores  by  every  marie  of  deieetion  and 
humiliation. 

To  Bestn,  Commeneet  Enter  Upon.  To  bepn 
respects  the  order  of  Ume;  to  commence,  the  exertion 
of  setting  about  a  thing.  Begin  is  opposed  to  end; 
commence,  to  complete.  A  person  beons  a  thing  with  a 
view  of  ending  it;  he  commences  a  thing  with  a  view 
of  completing  it.  To  enter  upon  denotes  that  of  first 
doing  what  has  not  been  tried  before. 

Belief,  Credit,  Trust,  Faith.  Belief  and  credit  ais 
particular  actions  or  sentiments;  trust  and  faith  are 
permanent  dispositions  of  the  mind.  Things  are  en- 
titled to  our  beUef ;  persons  are  entitled  to  our  credit; 
but  people  repose  a  trust  in  others,  or  have  a  faith  in 
others.  Belief  is  purely  speculative;  and  trust  and 
faith  are  operative:  the  former  operates  on  the  mind; 
the  latter  on  the  outward  conduct.  Trust  in  God  serves 
to  dispel  all  anxious  concern  about  the  future. 

Beneficent,  BoantlfW  or  Boonteoas,  Munificent. 
Generous,  Liberal.  The  sincere  well-wisher  to  fel- 
low-creatures is  beneficent  according  to  his  means; 
he  is  bountiful  in  providinc^  for  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  others {  he  is  mimifieent  in  dispensing  favors; 
he  is  generous  m  imparting  his  prt^Mrty;  he  is  liberal  in 
all  he  does.  Beneficence  and  bounty  are'characteristioB 
of  the  Deity  as  well  as  of  His  creatures. 

Benevolence,  Benignity*  Humanity.  Kindness, 
Tenderness.  Benevolence  ues  in  the  wiU.  Benignity 
in  the  dii^oeition  or  frame  of  mind;  humanity  lies  in  the 
heart;  kindness  and  tenderness  in  the  affections.  Benev- 
olence indicates  a  general  good-will  to  all  mankind; 
benignity,  particular  goodness  or  kindness  of  disposition. 
Humanity  is  a  general  tone  of  feeling;  kindness  and  ten* 
demess  are  particular  modes  of  feeunfr 

To  Bereave,  Deprive,  Strip.  To  bereave  erpr esses 
more  than  deprive,  hut  less  than  strip,  which  denotes  a 
total  and  violent  bereavement.  One  is  bereaved  of  chil- 
dren, deprived  of  pleasures,  and  stripped  of  property. 
We  are  oereaved  of  that  on  which  we  set  most  value; 
the  act  of  bereaving  does  violence  to  our  inclination. 
We  are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  fife;  they  cease  to  be  ours.  We  are  stripped  of 
the  things  which  we  most  want;  we  are  thereby  ren- 
dered, as  it  were,  naked. 

Besides,  Except.  Bemdes,  which  is  here  taken  as  a 
preposition,  expresses  the  idea  of  addition;  except 
expresses  that  of  exclusion.  There  were  many  thire 
besides  ourselves;  no  one  except  ourselves  will  be 
admitted. 

Bl^ihoprlcj  Dioi!4>»«,  Both  theae  words  describe 
thi'  ifxLeut  (it  an  epiectipa.1i  jurificiirctoii^  the  first  with 
re  Id  lion  to  the  peTi^n  who  {^ffici^tes,  the  seeotid  with 
reliAtJi^n  to  the  oluirfe^  There  may,  ih^refofft,  be  a 
bishopric  either  where  there  are  rciany  diocewa  or  no 
diorcJrte;  hut,  srconliiig  to  the  iniport  of  the  t*nii.  there 
is  properly  no  diocese  where  there  is  no  bisKupfiC 

To  BLamct  Crnsrure*  CondeniA*  Reprove*  'Bx-^ 
pro A<rb ,  I  ^  p  ft  ra  L  d  •  To  blam  e  is  sim  p  I  y  to  ajwnbe  a  fault 
to;  To  cenaiire  is  to  eiprpiwi  difl^ppmbfitinti:  tb*  fottnei 
is  le^.^  ijergorml  than  tW  latter.  'J*he  thing  more  thou 
the  iHTE^n  id  blainetd;  the  perEtofi  more  tlian  the  thine  is 
cesTiEiLire^i.  A  pcrjion  may  h^  blamei^  for  his  goofi  naturCp 
aiai^l  censured  for  hi?  negHthtTence-  That  wliicli  i*  con* 
dcnineti  i<?  of  a  moJre  serioiuf  nAtUfe,  and  prodyi^ef  s 
strf>hger  and  mare  iinfavarahle  evpresmon  of  displen^urs 
or  disapprobatioti,  ihaii  thai  irldch  is  bLaiiici:! ;  reprovfl 
is  even  more  perponni  thati  eens-ure-  A  reproof  pa^sc;* 
from  one  in  dividual  to  anolher,  or  to  a  certain  niu!ib«' 
oi  individuals-  Kepjxiaehini;  and  upbi^idliT^  aite  as  much 
the  acta  of  indj^idualfl  as  rcpravinpt  but  the  foimftr  de- 
note the  expn»sian  of  pefiDDaJ  feelings,  and  may  b«  Jutt 
or  uniu!!t^  tlie  latter  is  presumed  to  be  divestod  oi  aU 
pcrannal  feeling  J. 

Blemish*  Stain.  Spot*  Speck*  Flaw^  Dcf<^cl,  Fault, 
■W  ha!  ever  fJetr:*ot*  from  the  seemUne*!*  of  sipiwarance  is 
ablem^^^h.  In  ivorkf  rl  art  the  .■;LighteBL  dininesa  of  polor^ 
or  vtL^nt  of  pri>pt>rtion,  i^  a  hlemiehu  A  f^tain  or  spot 
suffi^^jently  eh&rartprize!!  itself,  as  that  wtiich  t*  imper- 
fluoiii?  unci  out  of  its  place;  il  apeek  is  a  ^mall  spotj  and 
a  Haw»  which  Lb  eonhued  to  hard  substAnces,  con«iils 
moMly  of  a  fautly  indenture  oij  the  outer  aurfa^ee.  A  blem- 
ish tarniRhes^  a  htam  fipoila;  a  ^pot^  ipeck,  or  flaw 
di.e<ii(;iireii-  DcXcet  oonfli!<t!t  in  the  want  of  iftome  opeCiAc 
esseTittal  in  an  obje<;t^  fa  tilt  conveys  the  tdsa  not  ooXf 
of  !5ometbJiifi  WTone,  but  aJUo  of  its  relation  to  the  authorH, 
Ttiere  if  a  bleitii!>h  in  fine  chitin,  a  d^ect  in  the  aprings 
of  a  dork,  and  a  fauli:  in  the  contrivande. 

To  Blot  Out,  i;xptincc.  Rase  or  Era!ie»  Efface, 
Can  eel.  Oblltcmte,  letters  are  blotted  out,  i»i>  that 
they  cannot  he  leen  a^nin ;  they  are  e^purtsted,  so  as  to 
sin^iifv  that  ihf'V  cfitiiit^t  ctaTid  for  iin\'ilijineL  they  are 
erased,  so  tbat  tfae  space  may  be  reoocupied  witli  wntinc* 
Efifaoe  does  not  desicnate  either  the  manner  or  the  obieot: 
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ioMariptioM  on  ttOBe  m*y  be  effaced,  whiek  are  mbbed 
off  eo  as  not  to  be  visible.  Cancel  is  prindpally  confined 
to  written  or  printed  characters ;  tbey  are  ci^oeUed  by 
striking  through  them  with  tke  pen.  Letters  are  oblii* 
orated  wkioh  are  in  any  way  made  illegible. 

BaM,  FenrlcM,  Intrepid,  Undnuiited.  Boldness 
is  a  positiye  oharaoteriatic  of  the  spirit;  fearlessness  is 
a  negative  state  of  the  mind,  that  is,  simply  an  absence 
of  fear.  A  person  may  be  bold  through  fearlessness, 
but  he  may  oe  fearien  without  being  bold:  he  may  be 
fearless  where  there  is  no  apprehension  of  danger  or 
no  cause  for  apprehension,  but  he  is  bold  onlv  when  he 
Is  conscious  or  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  prepared 
to  encounter  it.  A  man  is  intrepid  who  has  no  fear 
where  the  most  fearless  might  tremble;  he  is  undaunted 
whose  spirit  is  unabated  by  that  which  would  make  the 
stoutest  heart  yield. 

Booty*  Spoil*  Prey.  Booty  and  spoil  are  used  as 
military  terms  in  attacks  on  an  enemy,  prey  in  oases  of 
particular  violence.  The  soldier  gets  nis  booty;  the 
combatant  his  spoils;  the  carnivorous  animal  his  prey. 
Booty  respects  what  is  of  personal  service  to  the  captor; 
spoils  whatever  serves  to  designate  his  triumph;  prey 
includes  whatever  gratifies  the  apx>etite  and  is  to  be 
oonsumed. 

To  Bound,  limit.  Confine,  CTIrcumscrlbe,  Be- 
•trlei*  Bound  applies  to  the  natural  or  politiosi  divi- 
sions of  the  earth:  countries  are  bounded  bv  mountains 
and  seas.  limit  applies  to  any  artificial  boundary: 
landmarks  in  fields  serve  to  show  the  Umits  of  one  man's 
ground.  To  confine  is  to  bring  the  limits  close  to|[ether, 
to  part  off  one  space  absolutely  from  another;  m  this 
nuinner  we  confine  a  garden  by  means  of  walis.  To 
eireumseribe  is  literally  to  surround;  in  this  manner  a 
circle  may  circumscribe  a  square.  To  restrict  is  to  exer- 
cise a  strong  degree  of  control:  a  person  is  restricted  by 
his  physician  to  a  certain  portion  of  food  in  a  day;  laws 
often  restrict  privileges. 

Boandlest,  Unboanded,  Unilmlied,  Inllnlle. 
The  oeean  is  a  boundless  objeNst  so  long  as  no  bounds  to 
it  have  been  discovered;  desires  are  often  unbounded 
which  ought  always  to  be  bounded:  power  is  sometimes 
unlimited  which  would  be  better  limited.  Nothing  is 
infinite  but  that  Being  from  whom  all  finite  beings 
proceed. 

Bmve,  CUilUint.  Gallantry  is  extraordinary  bravery 
or  bravery  on  extraordinary  occasions:  the  brave  man 
goes  willingly  where  he  is  commanded;  the  gallant  man 
leads  on  with  vigor  to  the  attack.  Bravery  is  common 
to  vast  numbers  and  whole  nations;  gallantry  is  peculiar 
to  individuals  or  particular  bodies. 

BraYorr,  Coorace,  Valor.  Bravery  Ues  in  the 
blood;  courage  lies  In  the  mind:  the  latter  depends  on 
the  reason,  the  former  on  the  physical  temperament: 
the  first  is  a  species  of  instinct;  the  second  is  a  virtue. 
A  man  is  brave  in  proportion  as  he  is  without  thought; 
he  has  courage  in  proportion  as  he  reasons  or  reflects. 
Valor  is  a  higher  quality  than  either  bravery  or  courage, 
and  seems  to  partake  of  the  grand  charactenstios  of  both; 
it  combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with  the  determination 
and  firmness  of  courage. 

Breaeta,  Break,  Gap,  C^hasm.  A  breach  and  a  gap 
are  the  consequence  of  a  violent  removal,  which  destroys 
the  connection;  a  break  and  a  chasm  may  arise  from 
the  absence  of  that  which  would  form  a  connection.  A 
breach  in  a  wall  b  made  by  means  of  cannon;  gaps  in 
fences  are  commonly  the  effect  of  some  violent  effort 
to  pass  through;  a  break  is  made  in  a  page  of  printing 
by  Kiaving  off  in  the  middle  of  a  line;  a  chasm  is  left  when 
an  earthquake  causes  a  gaping  fissure. 

To  Break,  Bmlse.  Squeese,  Found,  CTnuta. 
Brei^  always  implies  the  separation  of  the  component 
parts  of  a  body;  bruise  denotes  simply  de8tro3ring  the 
continuity  bf  the  parts.  Hard  brittle  substances,  as 
glass,  are  broken;  soft  pulpy  substances,  as  flesh  or  fruits, 
are  bruised.  Squeese  is  used  for  soft  substances  or 
for  gentle  compression.  To  pound  is  properly  to  bruise 
in  a  mortar,  so  as  to  produce  a  separation  of  parts.  To 
crush  is  the  most  violent  and  destructive  of  all  opera- 
tions, which  amounts  to  the  total  dispersion  of  all  the 
parts  of  a  body. 

To  Break,  Burst,  Crack,  Split.  To  break  does 
not  specify  any  particular  manner  or  form  of  action; 
what  is  broken  may  be  broken  in  two  or  more  pieces, 
broken  short  or  lengthwise,  and  the  like:  to  burst  is  to 
break  suddenly  and  with  violence,  frequently  also  with 
noise.  To  crack  and  split  are  modes  of  brealung  length- 
wise: the  former  in  application  to  hard  or  brittle  objects, 
as  clay,  or  the  things  made  of  clay;  the  latter  in  appli- 
cation to  wood,  or  that  which  is  made  of  wood. 

Breeie,  Gale.  Blast,  Gust,  Storm,  Tempest, 
A  breese  is  gentle;  a  gale  is  brisk,  but 


steady:  #e  have  breeses  on  a  calm  summer's  day;  the 


mariner  has  favorable  gales,  wUeh  keep  tke  sails  on  tho 
stretch.  .A  blast  is  impetuous:  the  blare  of  a  trumpet, 
the  breath  of  bellows,  are  blasts.  A  gust  is  sudden 
and  vehement;  storm^  tempest,  and  hurricane  include 
other  particulars  besides  wind.  A  storm  throws  the 
whole  atmosphere  into  commotion;  it  is  a  war  of 
the  elements,  in  which  wind,  rain,  hail,  and  the  like 
conspire  to  disturb  the  heavens.  'Tempest  is  a  species 
of  storm  which  has  also  thunder  and  ligntning  to  add  to 
the  confusion.  Hurricane  is  a  species  of  storm  which 
exceeds  all  the  rest  in  violence  and  duration. 

Brlsbtness,  Luster,  Splendor,  Brllllaney.  Bright- 
ness and  luster  are  applied  property  to  natural  lights; 
splendor  and  biilliancy  have  been  more  commonly 
applied  to  that  which  is  artificial  or  unusual:  there 
b  alwasrs  more  or  less  brightness  in  the  sun  or  moon; 
there  is  an  occasional  luster  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
when  they  shine  in  their  unclouded  brightness;  there 
is  splendor  in  the  eruptions  of  flame  from  a  volcano  or 
from  an  immense  conflagration;  there  is  brilliancy  in  a 
collection  of  diamonds. 

To  Bring,  Fetch,  Carry.  To  bring  is  simply  to 
take  with  oneself  from  the  place  where  one  is;  to 
fetch  is  to  go  first  to  a  place  and  then  bring  a  thing;  to 
fetch,  therefore,  is  a  sort  of  bringing:  whatever  is  near 
at  hand  is  brought;  whatever  is  at  a  distance  must 
be  fetched.  To  carry  respects  always  a  motion  directly 
from  the  plaoe  or  at  a  distance  from  the  place:  he  carries 
a  parcel  from  home. 

Bulky,  MaMlYO.  Whatever  is  bulky  has  a  promi- 
nence of  figure;  what  is  massive  has  compactness  of 
matter. 

Burial,  Interment,  Sepulture.  We  bury  in  order 
to  conceu.  Interment  and  sepulture  are  accompanied 
with  religious  ceremonies.  Bunal  is  confined  to  no  object 
or  place;  interment  may  be  used  when  a  body  is  depos- 
ited in  a  vault;  sepulture  ia  an  abstract  term  confined  to 
particular  cases,  as  in  speaking  of  the  rites  and  privileges 
of  sepulture. 

Butlnett,  Occupation,  Brnf^nuent,  Bngage- 
ment.  Avocation,  Vocation.  Business  occupies  all 
a  person's  thoughts  as  well  as  his  time  and  powers: 
occupation  and  employment  occupy  only  his  time  and 
strength:  the  first  is  mostly  rsKular,  it  is  the  object  of 
our  choice;  the  second  is  casual,  it  depends  on  the  will 
of  another.  Engagement  is  a  partial  employment, 
avocation  a  particular  engagement.  Vocation  is  appMed 
to  one's  regular  work;  and  avocation  to  the  occupation 
or  pleasures  that  call  one  away  from  the  regular  routine 
of  work. 

Butlneeg,  T^ade*  Frofesflon.  Art.  Buying  or 
selling  of  merchandise  is  inseparable  from  trade;  but 
the  exercise  of  one's  knowledge  and  experience  for  pur- 
poses of  gain  constitutes  a  business.  When  learning  or 
particular  skill  is  required,  it  is  a  profession;  and  when 
there  is  a  peculiar  exercise  of  art.  it  u  an  art. 

Bustle,  Tumult,  Uproar.  Bustle  has  most  of  hurry 
in  it;  tumult  most  of  disorder  and  confusion;  uproar 
most  of  noise:  the  hurried  movements  of  one,  or  many, 
cause  a  bustle;  the  disorderly  struggles  of  many  consti- 
tute a  tumult.  The  loud  elevation  of  many  opposing 
voices  produces  an  uproar;    uproar  is  the  consequence 


either  of  general  anger  or  mirth. 
To  Buy,  Furchase,  Bi 


.  Bargain,  Cheapen.    Buy  may 

always  be'  substituted  for  purchase  without  impropriety; 
but  purchase  would  be  sometimes  ridiculous  in  the 
famibar  application  of  buy:  necessaries  of  life  are  bought; 
luxuries  are  purchased.  To  bargain  Is  to  make  a  contract 
for  exchange.  To  cheapen  is  not  only  to  lower  the  price 
asked,  but  to  deal  in  such  things  as  are  cheap. 

Calamltyy  Disaster,  Muffortune,  Mischance, 
Mishap.  A  calamity  is  a  great  disaster  or  misfortune; 
a  misfortune  is  a  great  mischance  or  mishap.  Whatever 
is  attended  with  destruction  is  a  calamity;  whatever 
occasions  mischief  to  the  person,  defeats  or  interrupts 
plans,  is  a  disaster;  whatever  is  accompanied  with  a  loss 
of  property,  or  the  deprivation  of  health,  is  a  misfortune; 
whatever  diminishes  the  beauty  or  utility  of  objects  is 
a  mischance  or  a  mishap. 

To  Calculate,  Beckon,  Compute^  Count.  To 
calculate  denotes  any  numerical  operation  in  general, 
but  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  abstract  science  of 
figures.  The  sstronomer  calculates  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  the  mathematician  makes  algebraic 
calculations.  To  reckon  is  to  enumerate  and  set  down 
things  in  detail;  reckoning  is  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  life:  tradesmen  Keep  their  accounts  by 
reckoning;  children  learn  to  reckon  by  various  simple 
processes.  Calculation  is  therefore  the  science,  reckoning 
the  practical  art  of  enumerating.  To  compute  is  to 
come  at  the  result  by  calculation.  We  count  one  by  one; 
we  count  the  minutes. 

Calendar,    Almanac*    Bphemcrls*    The    calendar 
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it  a  book  which  regitten  eventa  under  ertgy  month; 
the  alniftnac  is  a  book  which  tepaten  timee,  or  the  divia- 
lona  of  the  year;  and  an  ephemens  it  a  book  which  registen 
thenlanetary  movements  every  day. 

To  Call,  Cry*  Exelalm.  Call  is  uaed  on  all  ordiaary 
oocaaione  in  order  to  draw  a  person  to  a  spot,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  when  one  wishes  to  be  heard.  To  cry  is  to 
oaU  loudly  on  particular  occasions :  a  call  draws  attention : 
a  cry  awakens  alarm.  To  exclaim  is  the  expreition  of 
tome  particular  feeling. 

To  CaU,  Invite,  Bid,  Summon*  In  the  act  of 
calling,  any  sounds  may  be  used;  we  may  call  by  simply 
raising  the  voice.  Inviting  may  be  a  direct  or  indirect 
act;  we  may  invite  by  looks  or  signs  as  well  as  by  words, 
by  writing  as  well  as  by  speaking.  To  bid  and  summon 
require  the  express  use  of  words;  the  former  is  always 
directly  addressed  to  the  person,  the  latter  may  be  con- 
▼eyed  by  an  indirect  channeL  To  summon  is  an  act  of 
authority,  as  to  summon  witnesses. 
.  Calm,  Composed,  Collected.  These  terms  agree 
m  expressing  a  state;  but  calm  respects  the  state  ofthe 
feelings,  composed  the  state  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  oolleoted  the  state  of  the  thoughts  more  particu- 
larly. Calmness  is  peculiarly  requisite  in  seasons  of 
distress,  and  amidst  scenes  of  horror:  comjpostu^,  in 
moments  of  trial,  disorder,  and  tumult;  ooUectednesB 
m  moments  of  danger. 

Calm*  Placid,  Serene.  Calm  and  serene  are  ap- 
phed  to  the  elements;  placid  only  to  the  mind.  Calm- 
ness respects  only  the  state  of  the  winds,  serenity  that 
5»  the  air  and  the  heavens.  The  weather  is  calm  when  it 
IS  free  from  agitation;  it  is  serene  when  free  from  noise 
and  vapor.  GOm  respects  the  total  absence  of  all  per- 
turbation; placid  the  ease  and  contentment  of  the 
mind;  serrae,  clearness  and  composure  of  the  mind. 
We  speak  of  a  calm  state  of  mind,  and  of  a  serene  temper. 

Can,  May.  Can  denotes  possibility,  may  liberty 
and  probability:  he  who  has  sound  limbs  can  walk; 
but  be  may  not  walk  in  places  which  are  prohibited. 

Caador,  OpennsM,  Sincerity.  Candor  obliges  us  to 
aeknowledj^  even  that  which  may  make  against  our- 
selves; it  IS  disinterested.  Openness  impels  us  to  utter 
whatever  passes  in  the  mind;  it  is  unguarded.  Sincerity 
prevents  us  from  speaking  what  we  do  not  think;  it  is 
positive. 

Capacity,  Capaciousness.  Capacity  is  an  indefi- 
nite term  designating  the  property  of  being  fit  to  hold 
or  receive,  as  applied  to  bodies  generally;  but  capa- 
ciousness denotes  a  fullness  of  this  property  as  belonging 
to  a  particular  object  in  a  great  degree.  Measuring  the 
capacity  of  vessels  belongs  to  the  science  of  mensu- 
ration: the  capaciousness  of  a  room  is  to  be  observed 
by  the  eye. 

Captious,  Cross,  Peevish,  Petulant,  Fretful. 
Captious  marks  a  readiness  to  be  offended ;  cross  indicates 
a  readiness  to  offend  or  come  across  the  wishes  of  others: 
peevish  expresses  a  strong  degree  of  crossness;  fretful 
a  eomplaimng  impatience;  petulant  a  quick  or  sudden 
impatience.  Captiousness  is  the  consequence  of  mis- 
plaoed  pride:  crossness  of  ill-humor:  peevishness  and 
fretfulness  of  a  painful  irritability.  Petulance  is  either 
the  result  of  a  naturally  hasty  temper  or  of  a  sudden 
irritability. 

Capture,  Selsure,  Prise.  A  capture  is  made  by  force 
of  arms;  a  seizure  is  made  by  direct  and  personal  force. 
Prise  relates  only  to  the  thmg  taken,  and  its  value  to 
the  captor. 

Care,  Solicitude,  Anxiety.  Care  is  the  most 
indefinite  of  the  three;  it  may  be  accompanied  with 
pain  or  not.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  or  the 
intensity  of  the  application.  Solicitude  and  anxiety  are 
accompanied  with  a  positive  degree  of  pain,  the  latter 
still  more  than  the  former.  Care  may  be  exercised  with 
or  without  feeling ;  solicitude  has  desire,  mixed  with  fear ; 
anxiety  has  distress  for  the  present,  mixed  with  fear  for 
the  future. 

Care,  Charge,  Ifanacement.  Care  will  include 
both  charge  and  management;  but,  in  the  strict  sense, 
it  comprehends  personal  labor.  Cbari^e  involves  respon- 
sibility; management  indudts  regulation  and  order.  A 
gardener  has  the  care  of  a  garden:  a  nurse  has  the  charge 
of  children:  a  steward  has  the  management  of  a  farm. 

Careful,  Cautlaus,  Provident.  Careful,  or  full  of 
care,  that  is,  having  care,  is  the  general  term;  to  be  cau- 
tious is  to  be  careful  in  guarding  against  danger;  to  be 
provident  is  to  be  careful  in  preventing  straits  and  dif- 
ficulties. The  term  careful  is  applied  for  the  most  part 
to  present  matters,  but  provident  only  to  that  which 
is  future.  One  is  careful  of  his  money,  but  provident 
toward  a  time  of  need. 

^  Camace,  Siaoghter,  Massacre,  Butchery.  Car- 
nage respects  the  number  of  dead  bodies  made;  it  is 
the  consequence  of  any  impetuous  attack  from  a  power- 


ful enemy.  Slaughter  lespects  the  aet  of  taking  awajr 
life,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  agent;  massacre  and 
butchery  respect  the  circumstances  of  the  objects  who 
are  the  sufferers  of  the  action.  The  latter  three  are  said 
of  human  beings  only:  defenseless  women  and  childreo 
are  commonly  outchoed  by  the  savage  furies  who  are 
most  active  in  this  work  of  iMood. 

Carriage,  Gait,  Walk.    Carriage  is  here  the  most 

K moral  term;  it  respects  the  manner  of  carrying  the 
Kiy,  whether  in  a  state  of  motion  or  rest.  CHutis  the 
mode  of  carrying  the  limbs  and  the  body  whenever  we 
move.  Walk  is  the  manner  of  carrying  the  body  when 
we  move  forward  to  walk. 

Case,  Cause. .  The  case  is  matter  of  fact;  the  cause 
is  matter  of  question.  A  case  involves  circumstances  and 
consequences;  a  cause  involves  reasons  and  arguments. 
A  case  is  something  to  be  learned;  a  cause  is  somethina 
to  be  decided. 

Cast,  Turn,  Description.  Cast,  as  applicable  to 
persons,  respects  that  which  they  are  made  by  ciroum- 
stances;  turn,  that  which  they  are  by  themselves:  thus 
there  are  many  casts  of  religion,  that  is.  men  cast  in  a 
certain  form  of  religion ;  anoxnen  of  a  particular  nooral 
cast,  that  is,  such  as  are  cast  in  a  particular  mold  as 
respects  their  thinking  and  acting:  so  in  like  manner 
men  of  a  particular  turn,  that  is,  as  respects  their 
inclinations  and  tastes.  The  description  is  that  by  which 
a  man  is  described  or  made  known  to  others. 

Cause,  Reason,  Motive.  Cause  respects  the  order 
and  connection  of  things;  reason  the  movements  and 
operations  of  the  mind;  motive  the  movements  of  the 
mind  and  the  body.  Cause  is  said  of  idl  inanimate  objects; 
reason  and  motive  of  rational  agents.  Whatever  happens 
in  the  world  happens  from  some  cause  mediate  or  imnoe- 
diate;  the  primary  or  first  cause  of  all  is  God:  what- 
ever opinions  men  hold,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  assign 
a  substantial  reason  for  them;  and  for  whatever  they 
do,  they  ought  to  have  a  sufficient  motive.  As  the  cause 
gives  birth  to  the  effect,  so  does  the  reason  give  birth 
to  the  conclusion,  and  the  motive  gives  birta  to  the 


To   Cause,   Occasion,   Create.    What   is   caused 
to  follow  naturally.    What  is  occasioned  follows 


incidentally,  or  what  occasions  may  be  incidental,  but 
necessary.  What  is  created  receives  its  existence  arbi- 
trarily. A  wound  causes  pain;  accidents  oocasion 
delay;  busy  bodies  create  mischief. 

Cautious,  Wary,  Circumspect.  We  must  be 
cautious  on  all  occasions  where  there  is  danger,  but  we 
must  be  wary  where  there  is  great  danger.  A  trades- 
man must  be  cautious  in  his  dealings  with  all  men,  but 
he  must  be  wary  when  he  has  to  deal  with  designing 
men.  Circumspect  is  used  in  reference  to  matters  of 
theory  or  contemplation,  wh^  the  mind  u  principally 
employed;  a  man  must  be  ciraumspect  when  he  trans- 
acts business  of  particular  importance  and  delicacy. 

To  Cease,  Leave  Off,  Discontinue.  Cease  is  used 
either  for  particular  actions  or  general  habits;  leave  off 
more  usually  and  properly  for  particular  actions;  dis- 
continue for  general  nabits.  A  restless  spoiled  child 
never  ceases  crying  until  it  has  obtained  what  it  wants; 
it  is  a  mark  of  impatience  not  to  cease  lamenting  when 
one  is  in  pain.  A  laborer  leaves  off  his  work  at  any  given 
hour.  A  aelioate  person  discontinues  his  visits  when 
they  are  found  not  to  be  agreeable. 

To  Celehrate.  Commemorate.  Everything  is  cele- 
brated which  is  distinguished  by  any  marks  of  attention, 
without  rc«ard  to  the  time  of  the  event,  whether  present 
pr  past;  but  nothing  is  commemorated  but  what  has 
already  passed  in  point  of  time. 

Celestial,  Heavenly.  Celestial  is  applied  mostly  in 
the  natural  sense  of  the  heavens;  heavenly  is  employed 
more  oommonly  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Hence,  we  speak 
of  the  celestial  globe  as  distinguished  from  the  terrestrial; 
and  of  the  celestial  bodies.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  we 
speak  of  the  heavenly  habitation,  of  heavenly  joys  or 
bliss,  of  heavenly  spirits,  and  the  like. 

To  Censure,  Carp,  Cavil.  To  censure  respects  posi- 
tive errors;  to  carp  and  cavil  have  regard  to  what  is 
trivial  or  imaginary;  the  former  is  employed  for  errors 
in  persons;  the  latter  for  supposed  defects  in  things. 
Carping  and  caviling  are  resorted  to  only  to  indulge  ill- 
nature  or  self-conceit:  party ^  poUtioians,  carp  at  the 
measures  of  administration;  infidels  cavil  at  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  because  they  are  determined  to 
disbelieve. 

Certain,  Sore,  Secure.  Certain  and  sure  have  re- 
gard to  a  person's  convictions;  secure  to  his  interests  or 
condition.  One  is  certain  from  actual  knowledge  or  from 
a  belief  in  others;  one  is  sura  from  a  reliance  upon  others; 
one  is  secure  when  free  from  danger.  We  can  be  certain 
of  nothing  future  but  death:  we  may  be  sure  that  Ood 
will  fulfill  His  promises  in  His  own  way;     ws  may  be 
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Mcure  ACftixMt  any  Iom  or  niaclM  if  w«  na»  proper  pro* 
eftutions. 

CSessatton,  Stop,  Best,  Intcrmluloiu  CetMtioii 
veapacts  the  courw  of  tfaingi;  whatever  doee  not  go  on 
has  oeaaed;  things  cease  of  themseWes:  stop  respects 
•ome  external  action  or  influenee;  nothing  stops  but 
what  is  supposed  to  be  stopped  or  hindOTed  by  another: 
rest  is  cessation  that  regards  labor  or  exertion;  whatever 
does  not  move  or  exert  itself  is  at  rest:  intermission  is 
eeesation  only  for  a  time  or  at  certain  tntervals.  That 
which  ceases  or  stops  Is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end;  rest 
or  intermission  supposes  a  renewal. 

Ctiance,  Fortune,  Fate.  Chance  applies  to  all 
things,  personal  or  otherwise;  fortune  and  fate  are 
nK>8tly  said  of  that  which  is  personal.  Chance  neither 
forms,  orders,  nor  desii^;  neither  knowledge  nor  in- 
tention is  attributed  to  it;  its  events  are  uncertain  and 
variable.  Fortune  forms  plans  and  designs,  but  without 
choice;  we  attribute  to  it  an  intention  without  discern- 
ment; it  is  said  to  be  bUnd.  Fate  forms  plans  and  chains 
of  causes;  intention,  knowledge,  and  power  are  attributed 
to  it;  its  views  are  fixed,  its  results  decisive. 

Cmince,  Hasard.  Both  these  terms  are  employed 
to  mark  the  course  of  future  events,  which  are  not  discern- 
ible by  the  human  eye.  With  the  Deity  there  is  neither 
ehance  nor  hasard.  His  plans  are  the  result  of  omnis- 
cience; but  the  designs  and  actions  of  men  are  all  de- 
pendent on  chance  or  hasard.  Chance  may  be  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  more  commonly  the  former:  hasard  is 
always  unfavorable;  it  is  properlv  a  kind  of  chance. 

To  Cliaiiffe,  Exeliaiige,  ilarter,  Substltnte.  To 
change  in  respect  to  persons  is  to  fkke  one  for  another, 
without  regard  to  whether  they  are  alike  or  different,  as 
a  king  changes  his  ministers;  any  person  may  change 
his  servants:  to  exchange  is  to  take  one  person  in  return 
for  another  who  is  in  like  condition,  as  prisoners  are  ex- 
changed in  time  of  war.  In  respect  to  tnings,  to  change 
is  to  take  anything  new  or  fresh,  whether  alike  or  differ- 
ent. Clothes  may  be  changed.  To  exchange  is  to  take 
one  thing  for  another,  that  is,  either  of  the  same  kind  or 
equivalent  in  value,  as  to  exchange  one  commodity  for 
another.  To  change  may  often  be  the  result  of  caprice, 
but  to  ecchange  is  always  an  act  either  of  discretion  or 
necessity.  To  barter  is  to  ^ve  any  commodity  for 
other  commodities.  To  substitute  is  to  put  one  person 
in  the  place  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  doing  any  serv- 
ice or  filling  any  office,  as  to  substitute  one  for  another 
who  has  been  drawn  for  the  militia. 

Change,  Vmrlatlon,  Tlclssltnde.  Change  consists 
simply  in  ceasing  to  be  the  same;  variation  consists  in 
being  dSTerent  at  different  times;  vici^tude  consists  in 
being  alternately  or  reciprocally  different  and  the  same. 

Charmeter,  Letter.  Character  is  any  written  or 
printed  mark  that  serves  to  dengnate  something;  a  letter 
IS  a  species  of  character  which  is  the  constituent  part  of  a 
word. 

Charmcter,  Reputation.  Character  lies  in  the  man; 
it  is  the  mark  of  what  he  is;  it  shows  itself  on  all  occa- 
sions: reputation  depends  upon  others;  it  is  what  they 
think  of  nim. 

To  Chasten,  Chastise.  Chasten  has  most  regard 
to  the  end,  chastise  to  the  means;  the  former  is  an  act 
of  the  Deitv,  the  latter  a  human  action:  Qod  chastens 
His  faithful  people,  to  cleanse  them  from  their  trans- 
gressions; parents  chastise  their  children,  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  faults. 

To  Cheat,  Defend,  Triek.  One  cheats  by  direct 
and  gross  falsehood  or  artifice:  one  defrauds  b^^  a  settled 
plan  or  contrivance;  one  tricks  by  a  sudden  invention. 

To  Check,  Chide,  Reprimand,  Reprove,  Rebuke. 
A  person  is  checked  that  he  may  not  continue  to  do  what 
is  offensive;  he  is  chidden  for  what  he  has  done,  that  he 
may  not  repeat  it.  People  are  checked  by  actions  and 
looks,  as  well  as  by  words;  they  are  chidden  by  words  only. 
A  person  may  etude  or  reprimand  in  anger,  he  reproves 
and  rebukes  with  coolness:  great  offenses  call  forth 
chidings.  Omissions  or  mistakes  occasion  or  require  a 
reprimand:  irregularities  of  conduct  give  rise  to  reproof; 
and  improprieties  of  behavior  demand  rebuke. 

To  Check,  Stop.  Check  signifies  to  impede  the 
course  of  a  body  in  motion,  that  is,  to  cause  it  to  move 
slowly:  to  stop  (v.  cessation),  is  to  cause  it  not  to  move 
ataU. 

To  Cheer,  Encourage,  Comfort.  To  cheer  regards 
the  spirits;  to  encourage  the  resolution:  the  sad  require 
to  be  cheered:  the  timid  to  be  encouraged.  To  cheer 
and  to  comfort  have  regard  to  the  spirits,  but  the  latter 
dUfers  in  degree  and  manner:  to  cneer  expresses  more 
than  to  comfort,  the  former  signifying  to  produce  a 
Hvely  sentiment,  the  latter  to  lessen  or  remove  a  painful 
one.  We  are  cheered  in  the  moments  of  despondency, 
whether  from  real  or,  imaginary  causes;  we  are  com- 
forted in  the  hour  of  distress. 


Chief,  Principal,  Main.  Chief  respeets  oider  and 
rank;  principal  Him  regard  to  importance  and  respecta- 
bility; main  to  draree  or  quantify.  We  speak  of  a  chief 
clerk;  a  commander-in-chief;  the  chief  person  in  a  dty: 
but  the  principal  people  in  a  eity;  the  principal  cir 


stances  in  a  narrative,  and  the  main  object. 

Chief,  Leader,  Chleftoln,  Head.  Chief  denote 
precedency  in  tribal  or  civil  matters;  leader  regards  the 
direction  of  enterprises:  chieftain  is  a  kind  of  leader; 
and  head  is  the  superior  in  general  concerns. 

To  Choose,  Prefer.  To  choose  is  to  take  one  thing 
from  among  others:  to  prefer  is  to  take  one  thing  before 
or  rather  than  another. 

To  Choose,  Pick,  Select.  We  may  choose  whatever 
comes  in  our  way  without  regard  to  the  number  of  the 
objects  to  be  chosen  from,  but  we  pick  or  select  out  of  a 
number  onlv,  as  to  pick  or  select  nooks  from  a.  librartr. 
We  may  pick  one  or  many  out  of  a  number,  but  we  moetqr 
select  a  number.  We  select  with  even  greater  care  than 
we  pick. 

ClrcQlt,  Tour,  Round.  A  circuit  is  made  for  a  specific 
end  of  a  serious  lund;  a  tour  is  always  made  for  pleasure; 
a  round,  like  a  circuit,  is  employed  in  matters  of  Dusiness, 
but  of  a  more  familiar  and  ordinary  kind. 

To  Circumscribe,  Inckwe.  The  extent  of  any  place 
is  drawn  out  for  the  eye  by  a  circumscription;  its  extent 
is  limited  to  a  given  point  by  'an  inclosure.  A  garden  is 
circumscribed  by  any  ditch,  line,  or  posts,  that  serve  as 
its  boundaries;  it  ^  inclosed  by  wall  or  fence. 

CIrcumstonce,  SItuatton.  Circumstance  is  to 
situation  as  a  part  to  a  whole;  many  circumstances  con- 
stitute a  situation:  a  situation  is  an  aggregate  of  cir- 
cumstances. A  person  is  said  to  be  in  circumstances  of 
affluence  who  has  an  abundance  of  everything  essential 
to  his  coihfort:  he  is  in  an  easy  situation  when  nothing 
exists  to  create  uneasiness. 

CIrcumstonce,  Incident,  Fact.  Incident  is  what 
happens;  fact  is  what  is  done;  circumstance  is  not  only 
what  happens  and  is  done,  but  whatever  is  or  belongs  to 
a  thing.  To  everything  are  annexed  circumstances, 
either  of  time,  place,  age,  e<AoT,  or  other  collateral  ap- 
pendages, which  change  its  nature.  Everything  that 
moves  and  operates  is  exposed  to  incidents;  effects  are 
produced,  results  follow,  and  changes  are  brought  about; 
these  are  incidents:  whatever  moves  and  operatos,  does, 
and  what  it  produces  is  done  or  is  the  fact. 

Clrcnnutontlal,  Particular,  MInuto.  Circumston- 
tial  expresses  less  than  particular,  and  particular  less  than 
minute.  A  circumstontial  account  oontoins  all  leading 
events;  a  particular  account  includes  every  event  and 
movement,  however  trivial;  a  minute  account  omits 
nothing  as  to  XMrson,  time,  place,  form,  and  every  other 
trivial  circumston<»  connected  with  the  events. 

To  Cite,  <|uoto.  To  cite  is  employed  for  persons  or 
things;  to  quote  for  things  only;  authors  are  cited, 
passages  from  their  works  are  quoted:  we  cite  only  by 
authority;  we  quoto  for  general  purposes  of  conveni- 
ence. 

CItH,  Polite.  These  two  epithets  are  employed  to 
denote  different  modes  of  aetinp;  in  social  intercourse. 
Polite  expresses  more  than  civil;  it  is  posdble  to  be  civil 
without  being  polite.  Civility  is  contented  with  pleasing 
when  the  occasion  offers:  politeness  seeks  the  oppor- 
tunity to  please;  it  prevents  the  necessity  of  asking  by 
anticipating  the  wishes;  it  is  full  of  delicate  attentions, 
and  is  an  active  benevolenee  in  the  minor  concerns  of 
life. 

CMl,  Obliging,  Complaisant,  avil  applies  to 
words  or  manner  as  well  as  to  the  action;  obliging  to  the 
action  onlv.  As  civil  is  indefinite  in  its  meaning,  so  it  is 
often  used  indiscriminately  in  its  application;  obliging, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  confined  to  what  passes  between 

g articular  persons  or  under  particular  oircumstences. 
ivil  and  obliging  both  imply  a  desire  to  do  a  kindness; 
complaisant  signifies  the  desire  of  receiving  pleasure, 
which  is  a  refined  mode  of  doing  a  kindness. 

Clandestine,  Secret.  To  do  a  thing  clandestinely 
is  to  elude  observation;  to  do  a  thing  secretly  is  to  do  it 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  one:  what  is  clandestine 
is  unallowed,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with  what 
is  secret. 

To  Clasp,  Hug,  Embrace.  To  clasp  makes  the  act 
of  enclosing  another  on  one's  arms  when  it  is  performed 
with  the  warmth  of  true  affection.  To  hug  is  to  clasp 
tightly  to  the  bosom;  the  more  refined  term,  to  em- 
brace, is  to  infold  in  the  arms  in  token  of  friendship  or 
affecUon.  __^ 

To  Class,  Arrange,  Range.  The  general  qualities 
and  attributes  of  things  are  to  be  considered  in  classing; 
their  fitoess  to  stend  by  each  other  must  be  considered  m 
arranging;  their  capacity  for  forming  a  line  is  the  only 
thing  to  DC  attended  to  m  ranging.  Classification  serves 
the  purposes  either  of  public  policy  or  science;  arranging 
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m  a  mAtt«r  of  oonvenlenoe  to  the  indhridiwl  hinuelf ; 
imngins  is  a  matter  of  oonvenionoe  for  others. 

Clean*  Cleanlyt  Pure.  Clean  expresses  a  freedom 
from  dirt  or  soil ;  cleanly  the  disposition  or  habit  of  beins 
clean.  A  person  who  keeps  hmiself  clean  is  cleanly. 
Pure  is  used  in  a  moral  sense;  the  heart  should  be 
pure. 

Clearly*  Distinctly.  That  is  seen  clearly  of  which 
one  has  a  dear  view  independent  of  anything  else;  that 
Is  Boea  distinctly  which  is  seen  so  as  to  oistinguish  it  from 
other  objects.  We  see  the  moon  clearly  whenever  it 
shines;  but  we  cannot  see  the  spots  in  the  moon  dis- 
tinctly without  the  help  of  glasses. 

Clearness*  Lucidity,  Brightness*  Vividness.  A 
mere  freedom  from  stain  or  dullness  constitutes  cleaiv 
Bess;  the  return  of  light j  and  consequent  removal  of 
darkness,  constitutes  lucidity;  brightness  supposes  a 
eertain  istrength  of  li^ht ;  vividness  a  freshness  combined 
with  strength,  and  with  a  degree  of  brilliancy. 

Clearness*  Perspicolty.  These  epithets  denote 
Qualities  equally  requisite  to  render  a  discourse  intelligi- 
ole.  Clearness  respects  our  ideas,  and  springs  from  the 
distinction  of  the  things  themselves  that  are  discussed: 
perspicuity  respects  the  mode  of  exprossing  the  ideas, 
and  springs  from  the  good  qualities  of  style. 

Clever.  Skillful*  Expert*  Dexterous.  Cleverness 
is  mental  power  employed  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life:  a  person  is  clever  in  business.  Skill  is  both 
a  mental  and  corporeal  power,  exerted  in  mechani- 
cal operations  and  practical  sciences:  a  physician,  a 
lawyer,  or  an  artist,  is  skillful:  one  may  have  a  skill  in 
divination,  or  a  skill  in  painting.  Expertnees  and  dex- 
terity require  more  corporeal  than  mental  power  exerted 
in  minor  arts  and  amusements:  one  is  expert  at  throw- 
ing the  quoit;   dexterous  in  the  management  of  horses. 

Cloister.  Convent*  Monastery.  The  proper  idea  of 
cloister  is  that  of  seclusion;  the  proper  idea  of  convent 
is  that  of  community;  the  proper  idea  of  a  monastery  is 
that  of  solitude.  One  is  shut  up  in  a  cloister,  put  into  a 
convent;  one  retires  to  a  monastery.  Whoever  wishes  to 
take  an  absolute  leave  of  the  world  shuts  himself  up  in  a 
cloister;  whoever  wishes  to  attach  himself  to  a  communi- 
ty that  has  renounced  all  commerce  with  the  world  goes 
into  a  convent;  whoever  wishes  to  shun  all  human  inter- 
oourse  retiree  to  a  monastery.  In  the  cloister  our  Uberty 
is  sacrificed;  in  the  convent  our  worldly  habits  are  re- 
nounced, and  those  of  a  regular  religious  community 
being  adopted,  we  submit  to  the  yoke  of  established 
orders:  in  a  monastery  we  impose  a  sort  of  voluntary 
exile  upon  ourselves;  we  live  with  the  view  of  Uving  only 

Close*  Near*  Nigh.  Close  is  more  definite  than  near: 
houses  which  are  almost  joined  stand  close  to  each  other; 
men  stand  close  when  they  touch  each  other.  Objects  are 
near  which  are  within  sight;  persons  are  near  each  other 
when  they  can  converse  together.  Near  and  nigh,  which 
are  but  variations  of  each  other  in  etymology,  admit  of 
little  or  no  difference  in  their  use. 

To  Close*  Shut.  To  close  signifies  simply  to  put  close 
together;  to  shut  to  stop  or  prevent  admittance:  closing 
is  therefore  a  partial  shutting,  and  shutting  a  complete 


To  Close*  Conclude*  Finish.  We  may  close  at  any 
point  by  simply  ceasing  to  have  any  more  to  do  with  it; 
but  we  conclude  in  a  definite  and  poutive  manner.  To 
conclude  is  to  bring  to  an  end  by  determination ;  to  finish 
is  to  bring  to  an  end  bv  completion:  what  is  settled  by 
arran^Eement  and  deliberation  is  properly  concluded; 
what  IS  bogun  on  a  certain  plan  is  said  to  be  finished. 

Coarse*  Rough*  Rude.  In  the  proper  sense  coarse 
refers  to  the  composition  and  materials  of  bodies,  as 
coarse  bread,  coarse  meat,  coarse  cloth;  rough  respects 
the  surface  of  bodies,  as  rough  wood  and  rough  skin; 
rude  respects  the  make  or  fashion  of  things,  as  a  rude 
bark,  a  rude  utensil.  Coarse  is  opposed  to  nne,  rough  to 
smooth,  rude  to  polished. 

Cogent^  Forcible*  Strong.  Cogency  applies  to  rea- 
sons mdividually  considered ;  force  and  strength  to  modes 
of  reasonmg  or  expression.  Cogent  reasons  impel  to  de- 
cisive conduct;  strong  conviction  is  produced  by  forcible 
reasoning  conveyed  in  strong  languacfe. 

Colleague*  Partner.  Colleague  is  more  noble  than 
partner :  men  in  the  highest  offices  are  colleagues :  trades* 
men,  mechanics,  and  subordinate  persons,  are  partners: 
•very  Roman  Consul  had  a  colleague;  every  workman 
has  commonly  a  partner.  Colleague  is  used  for  com- 
munity of  office;  partner  for  community  of  interest. 

Colorable*  Specious*  Ostensible*  Plausible*  Fea- 
sible. The  first  three  <A  these  words  are  figures  of  speech 
drawn  from  what  naturally  pleases  the  eye;  plausible  is 
drawn  from  what  pleasee  the  ear;  feasible  takes  its  sig- 
nification from  what  meets  the  judgment  or  conviction. 
What  is  colorable  has  aa  aspect  or  face  upon  it  that  lulls 


0U0picioa  and  affords  iatinf action;  what  is  qpeeioua  has 
a  fair  oLJtaide  whea  cantra.^ted  with  that  which  it  nu^^ 
po&Hibly  conceal;  wbat  is  aateiisible  is  that  whic^  pre- 
ti^n to  4Ucb  an  appeanuice  as  may  serve  for  an  indieatioa 
of  e»4:rn]ethiu^  reaL 

To  iTombat,  Oppoqe,  A  person's  views  or  attitudes 
lire  Com  bated;  hia  mterf?jt»  or  .his  measures  are  opposed. 

To  rome.  Arrive,  Furs^ms  or  things  come;  persons 
only,  or  ivhiLt  io  person  if  ie^l,  arrive.^  To  come  specifies 
neither  timt  dot  inanner;  Lo  arrive  is  employed  with  re- 
gard to  »ome  p&rticLilar  period  or  eircumistanoes. 

Contfort«  PlcaHiirp.  1  be  main  feature  of  comfort  is 
!itjV>eit.aiitiality;  the  luaui  feiitiue  of  pleasure  is  warmth. 
i'leanure  ih  quickly  auccpeiJeii  by  pam;  it  is  the  lot  of 
humaDlty  that  to  f^very  pl&a»ure  there  should  be  an  alloy: 
comfort  in  thai  poriion  of  pleasure  which  seems  to  lie 
exempt  from  this  cU^advant^^e;  it  is  the  most  durable 
skf^rt  i>f  plenHure,  C>oiiifort  must  be  sought  for  at  bcmie; 
ple^asure  in  pursued  abroad. 

Conim^^ndf  Order*  inlunction.  Precept.  A  oom- 
m.D,ad  is  ^a  ijicarci^e  at  power  or  authority;  it  is  impera- 
tive an<l  must  be  obey  ed:  an  order  serves  to  direct ;  it  is 
JnatracLive  and  mvmt  be  executed.  A  sovereign  issues  his 
eo  mmaiida .  O  tdea  may  be*  given  by  a  subordinate  or  by 
a  hcf^ly,  aa  orders  of  u  courL.  Order  is  applied  to  the 
common  concenifl  of  life;  injunction  and  precept  to  the 
moral  condue^  or  duties  o!  men.  Injunction  imposes  a 
dutjp*  by  virtue  of  the  authDr.ty  which  enjoins.  Tne  pre- 
cept bkyi  down  or  teacher  fuch  duties  as  already  exist. 

To  Com  mission*  Authorise*  Emjpower.  We  com- 
mia«i!ati  in  mat  tern  where  our  own  will  and  convenience 
fire  rQucerrtpd;  wp  authorize  in  matters  where  our  per- 
lAona!  authoriiy  ia  rcHiulajt^;  and  we  empower  in  matters 
"K'here  the  i^uthority  of  tbe  \&^  is  required. 

Comniodfou!ir  CunwQk'riU  Commodious  is  mostly 
applied  tu  ttuit  which  coutrabutes  to  the  bodily  ease 
and  comfort ;  ton  vpn  i  en  t  to  w  batever  suits  the  purposes  of 
ruen  in  their  variou?  transactions. 

^Commonly,  Generally.  Frequently*  Usually. 
W^iat  ia  oommanly  dot^e  is  an  action  common  to  au; 
Yvlmt  ifl  genersjily  done  is  the  action  of  the  greatest  part; 
what  id  7n?quf fitly  done  id  eirlier  the  action  of  many,  or 
an  action  many  timed  repeated  by  the  same  person; 
witat  tJ^  oAtiaUy  <ii>ne  is  dujie  n^gularly  by  one  or  many. 

Tq  ConiTnUfflleut^,  Impart*  A  thing  may  be  com- 
murjicated  directly  or  indirectly,  and  to  any  number  of 
porftons.  as  to  commtmic&te  mtelligence  by  signal  or 
ntbervriiie.  Impart  ia  a  direct  action  that  passes  between 
Individ u&Iai  aa  to  impart  instruction. 

Commiialim*  Converse,  Both  these  terms  imply 
a  eoramiiiii cation  between  minds;  but  the  former  may 
take  place  without  corporeal  agency,  the  latter  never 
doe4^  Spirits  hold  oommimioD  with  each  other;  people 
brjld  don  verse* 

Com_pa2lson,  Contrast.  Likeness  in  the  quality 
ftTid  difference  in  tbc  degr^  are  requisite  for  a  oom- 
piiriih^n-  hkenefl«  in  tbe  degree  and  opposition  in  the 
quahty  are  renuiaite  fur  a  contrast. 

Compatible,  Consliiientp  Compatibility  has  prin- 
cipaliy  a  relerence  to  pUnfi  and  measures;  consistency 
t?  character,  conduct,  and  etabion.  Ever3rthin|;  is  com- 
pel libk  with  n  plan  \vhich  does  not  interrupt  its  prose- 
ciition:  everythudg  iA  fonsiPiti'Dt  with  a  person's  station 
bv  which  it  i*  neither  deir railed  nor  elevated. 

To  Compel,  rnrce,  Oblli^o*  Necessitate.     To  com- 

f^cl  dfiiioteis  m<rrai  rather  din  a  physical  force:  but  to 
orce  ia  properly  applied  to  the  use  of  physical  force  or 
a  violent  drsree  of  moral  forde.  A  man  may  be  com- 
pelled to  wftTk  if  he  have  no  means  of  riding;  he  may 
be  forceii  ta  ko  at  the  will  of  another.  Oblige  expresses 
tmlv  ati  iudifect  inflnctire*  i^'hich  may  be  resisted  or 
yielded  at  discretion.  We  are  compelled  to  do  that 
whit'b  IB  repuipiant  to  our  will  and  our  feelings.  That 
t^  hjch  one  \a  obli^t^d  to  do  may  have  the  assent  of  the 
JLjdKiTfcent  if  not  of  the  will.  We  ars  necessitated  by 
circijm!(t.'iiiir«9,  or  by  anything  which  puts  it  out  <^  our 
pnwer  to  fio  otherft'iae- 

Co  m  pen  H  fit  ton,  AmendSi  Satlsfaetlon*  Recom* 
ppn»«*  Bemiinemtlpn,  Keqaital*  Reward.  A  oom- 
penFtatir}fi  in  a  return  for  a  k4S  or  a  damage  sustained; 
amenciii  ia  a  retufti  for  anything  that  is  faulty  in  our- 
fletvcM  or  toward  othprii.  Satisfaction  is  that  which 
Bati&f]e«  the  individual  renuiring  it  —  it  is  given  for 
person aL  injiiriefl;  a  recompense  Lb  a  voluntary  return 
For  a  yoinntary  ijiervice^  it  is  made  from  a  generous 
feelitig.  Remuneration  is  e«ti mated  rather  aceording  to 
tbe  condition  of  tbe  perBon  and  the  dignity  of  the  serv- 
ice, than  for  it*  positive  worth.  Authors  often  receive  a 
rem un era t inn  for  their  workji  according  to  the  repata* 
tion  they  Imve  previoualy  acquired,  and  not  aocordanc 
to  the  real  mtnt  of  tb«  work.  A  reward  oonveys  no 
idea  of  an  obii^ation  on  tbe  part  of  the  person  Baking 
it;     whoever    reward*   aei*  optionally.    Whan   evil   is 
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raturned  for  food,  thai  is  a  bad  requital,  and.  aa  a  inroof 
of  ingratitude,  wounds  the  fedinge. 

Competent*  Fitted*  QuaUfled.  Onnpetent  moetly 
raopects  the  mental  enclowments  and  attainments;  fittea. 
the  disposition  and  character;  qualified,  the  artificial 
acquirements  or  natural  qualities. 

To  Complain*  Lament*  Bfl^ret*  Complaint  marks 
moat  of  dissatisfaction;  lamentation  most  of  grief; 
regret  most  of  pain.  Complaint  is  expressed  verbalbr; 
lamentation  either  by  words  or  signs:  regret  may  Be 
felt  without  being  expressed.  Complaint  is  made  of 
personal  grievances:  lamentation  and  regret  may  be 
made  on  account  ot  others  as  w^  as  ourselves.  We 
complain  of  our  ill  health,  of  our  inconveniences,  or  of 
troublesome  circumstances;  we  lament  our  inability 
to  serve  another;  we  regret  the  absence  of  one  whom 
we  love. 

Complaint*  AecaaatUm.  A  complaint  is  mostly 
made  in  matters  that  perscmally  affect  the  complainant; 
an  accusation  is  maois  of  matters  in  genenU,  but  es- 
pecially those  <^  a  moral  nature.  A  complaint  is  made 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  redress;  an  aoouaation  is  made 
for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  a  fact  or  for  the  nake  of 
bringing  to  punishment. 

Complaisance*  Deference*  Condescension.  Com- 
plaisance signifies  the  act  of  complying  with,  or  pleasing 
others;  deference  marks  the  inclination  to  defer,  or 
acquiesce  in  the  sentiments  of  anoth^  in  preference  to 
one's  own;  condescension  marks  the  act  of  conceding 
one's  point  to  yield  to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  rather 
than  rigorously  to  exact  one's  rights.  The  necessities 
and  the  allurements  of  society  and  of  intimacy  lead 
to  oompUusance;  it  makes  sacrifices  to  the  wishes, 
tastes,  and  personal  feelings  <^  others.  Complaisance  is 
the  act  of  an  equal;  deference  that  of  an  inferior; 
condescension  that  of  a  superior. 

Complete*  Perfect*  Finished.  That  is  complete 
winch  has  no  deficiency:  that  is  i)erfect  which  has  posi- 
tive excellence;  and  that  is  finished  which  is  at  an 
end. 

To  Complete*  Finish*  Terminate*  The  character- 
istic iosa  of  completing  is  that  of  making  a  tUng  alto- 
gether what  it  ought  to  be;  that  of  finishing,  the  doing 
all  that  is  intended  to  be  done  toward  a  thing;  and  that 
of  terminating,  simply  putting  an  end  to  a  thing. 

Compliant*  Tleldinc*  Submissive*  A  compliant 
person  nmy  want  command  of  feeling;  a  3delding  person 
may  want  fixedness  of  principle;  a  subnoissive  person 
ma^  want  resolution.  A  too  compliant  disposition  will 
be  uttposed  upon  by  the  selfish  and  the  unreasonable;  « 
too  yielding  disposition  is  most  unfit  for  commanding;  a 
too  submissive  disposition  exposes  a  person  to  the  exac- 
tions of  tyranny. 

To  Comply*  Confirm*  Yield*  Submit*  To  com- 
ply is  to  act  from  inclination;  to  confonn  is  to  act 
from  jud^ent.  Compliance  is  altogether  optional;  we 
comply  with  a  thing  or  nor,  at  pleasure.  Conformits^  is 
binding  on  the  conscience;  it  relates  to  matters  in  wmch 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong.  To^leld  is  to  give  way  to 
another,  either  with  one's  will,  judgment,  or  outward 
conduct.  To  submit  is  to  nve  up  oneself  altogether;  it 
Is  the  substitution  of  uiotrn's  mi  for  one's  own. 

To  Compose*  Settle.  We  compose  that  which  has 
been  disjointed  and  separated,  by  bringing  it  together 
again;  we  settle  that  which  has  been  distiubed  and  put 
in  motion,  by  making  it  rest. 

Composed*  Sedate.  Composed  is  opposite  to  ruffled 
or  humed.  and  is  a  temporary  state;  sedate  is  opposed 
to  buoyant  or  volatile,  and  is  a  permanent  habit  of  the 
mind  or  the  body. 

To  Compound*  Compose.  Compound  is  used  in  the 
physical  sense  only;  compose  in  the  proper  or  the  moral 
aeose.  A  medicine  is  compounded  of  many  ingredients; 
society  is  composed  of  various  classes. 

Comprehensive*  Extensive.  Comprehensive  re- 
spects quantity;  extensive  reaards  space.  A  compre- 
hensive view  of  a  subject  includes  all  branches  of  it; 
an  extensive  view  of  a  subject  enters  into  minute  details. 
The  comprehensive  is  associated  with  the  concise;  the 
extensive  with  the  diffuse.  , 

To  Comprise*  Comprehend*  Embrace*  Contain* 
Include.  A  library  comprises  a  variety  of  books;  the 
whole  is  comprised  within  a  small  compass.  liaws  com- 
prehend a  number  of  cases.  A  discourse  embraces  a 
variety  of  topics.  A  society  contains  very  many  indi- 
viduals; it  includes  none  but  those  of  a  certain  class, 
or  it  includes  some  of  every  class. 

To  Conceal*  Dissemble^  Disguise.  To  conceal  b 
simply  to  abstain  from  makmg  known  what  we  wish  to 
keep  secret ;  to  dissemble  and  disguise  signify  to  conceal, 
by  aswiming  some  false  appearance.  We  conceal  facts; 
we  dissemble  feelings;  we  disguise  sentiments. 

To  Conceal*  Hide*  Secrete.    To  conceal  is  to  keep 


from  observation;   to  hide  Is  to  put  under  cover;   to 
secrete   is  to  set  at  a  distance  or  in  unfrequented 


Concealment*  Secrecy.  Concealment  has  to  do 
with  what  concerns  others;  secrecy  with  that  which 
concerns  ourselves.  What  is  concealed  is  kept  from 
the  observation  of  others;  what  is  secret  is  known  only 
tooursrives. 

Conc€it*  Fancy.  Concat  applies  only  to  internal 
objects;  it  is  mental  in  the  operation  and  the  result: 
it  IS  a  species  of  invention :  fancy  is  applied  to  external 
objects,  or  whatever  acts  on  the  senses.  Nervous  people 
are  subject  to  strange  conceits;  timid  people  fancy  they 
hear  sounds  or  see  objects  in  the  dark,  which  awaken 
terror. 

To  Conceive*  Understand*  Comprehend.  Con- 
ception is  the  simplest  operation  of  the  three:  when  we 
conceive  we  may  have  but  one  idea;  when  we  under- 
stand or  comprehend  we  have  all  the  ideas  which  the 
subject  is  capable  of  presenting.  The  builder  conceives 
plana;  the  scholar  understands  languages;  the  meta- 
phymcian  attempts  to  explain  many  things  which  ue 
not  to  be  comprehended. 

Conception*  Notion.  Conception  is  the  mind's  own 
work,  what  it  pictures  to  itself  from  the  exercise  of  its 
own  powers;  noti(m  is  the  representation  of  objects  as 
they  are  drawn  from  observaUon.  Conceptions  are  the 
fruit  oi  the  understanding  and  the  imagination;  notions 
are  the  result  of  experience  and  information. 

To  Concert*  Contrive^  Bianage.  There  is  a  secret 
understMiding  in  concerting:  invention  in  contriving; 
execution  in  managing.  Measures  are  concerted; 
schemes  are  contrived;  affairs  are  managed. 

To  C<mclllate|  Reconcile.  To  conciliate  is  to  get 
the  good-will  and  affections  for  oneself;  to  reconcile 
is  to  unite  the  affections  <^  two  persons  to  each 
other. 

Conclusion*  Inference*  Deduction.  Conclusions 
are  drawn  from  real  facts;  inferences  are  drawn  from 
the  appearances  of  things;  deductions  only  from  argu- 
ments or  assertions.  Conclusions  are  practical;  infer- 
ences ratiocinative;  deductions  are  finaL 

Conclusive*  Decisive*  Convincing.  Conclusive  ap- 
plies either  to  practical  or  argumentative  matters; 
decisive  to  what  is  practical  only;  convincing  to  what 
is  argumentative  only.  It  is  necessary  to  be  conclusive 
when  we  deliberate,  and  decisive  when  we  command. 
An  argument  is  convinoing»  a  chain  of  reasoning  con* 
elusive. 

Concord*  Harmony.  Concord  is  generally  employed 
for  the  union  of  wills  and  affections;  harmony  respects 
the  aptitude  of  minds  to  coalesce.  Harmony  may  be 
used  m  the  sense  of  adaptation  to  things  generally. 

C<mdltion«  Station.  Condition  has  most  relation  to 
circumstances,  education,  birth,  and  the  like:  station 
refers  rather  to  the  rank,  occupation,  or  mode  of  life 
which  is  marked  out. 

To  Conduce*  Contribute.  To  conduce  signifies  to 
serve  the  full  purpose;  to  contribute  signifies  only  to 
serve  a  secondary  purpose.  Exercise  conduces  to  the 
health;  it  contributes  to  give  yigor  to  the  frame. 

To  Conduct*  Manage*  Direct.  Conducting  requires 
most  wisdom  and  knowledge:  managing  most  action; 
direction  most  authority.  A  lawyer  conaucts  the  cause 
intrusted  to  him;  a  steward  manages  the  mercantile 
concerns  for  his  employer;  a  superintendent  directs  the 
movements  of  all  the  subordinate  agents. 

Confederate*  Accomplice.  A  confederate  is  a  part- 
ner in  a  plot  or  a  secret  association;  an  accomplice  is  a 
partner  m  some  active  violation  of  the  laws. 

To  Confer*  Bestow.  Conferring  is  an  act  of  author- 
ity: bestowing  that  of  charity  or  fceneroeity.  Princes 
and  men  in  power  confer;  people  m  a  private  station 
bestow. 

Confidence*  Trust.  Confidence  is  an  extraordinary 
trust/ but  trust  is  always  ordinary  unless  the  term  be 
otherwise  qualified.  Confidence  involves  communica- 
tion of  a  man's  mind  to  another,  but  trust  is  confined 
to  matters  of  action. 

Confident*  Dojgmatlcal*  Positive.  Confidence  im- 
plies a  general  reliance  on  one's  abilities  in  whatever  we 
undertake;^  dogmatism  implies  a  reliance  on  the  truth 
of  our  opinions;  positivity  a  reliance  oa  the  truth  of  our 
assertions.  A  confident  man  b  always  ready  to  act, 
as  he  is  sure  of  succeeding;  a  dogmati<ad  man  is  always 
ready  to  speak,  as  he  is  sure  of  being  heard;  a  positive 
man  is  determined  to  nuuntain  what  he  has  asserted, 
as  he  is  convinced  that  he  has  made  no  mistake. 

To  Confirm*  Corroborate.  What  confirms  serves 
to  strengthen  the  mind;  what  corroborates  gives 
weight  to  the  thing.  An  opinion  or  a  story  is  confirmed; 
an  evidence  or  the  representation  of  a  person  is  corrobo- 
rated. 
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To  Confirm,  Establish.  To  oonfirm  is  applied  to 
what  is  psrUal,  if  not  tempcMrary;  to  establish  to  that 
which  is  pennanent  and  of  importance,  as  to  confirm 
a  report,  to  establish  a  reputation,  to  confirm  a  treaty 
or  aUianoe,  to  establish  a  trade  or  a  government. 

Conformable*  Afrreeable*  Suitable.  Conformable 
is  employed  for  meters  of  obligation;  agreeable  for 
matters  of  choice:  suitable  for  matters  of  propriety 
and  discretion.  What  is  conformable  accords  wHh  some 
prescribed  form  or  given  rule  of  others;  what  is  agree- 
able accords  with  tne  feelings,  tempers,  or  judgments 
of  ourselves  or  others;  what  is  smtable  aocordis  with 
outward  circumstances. 

To  Confound.  Confuse.  A  person  confounds  one 
thing  with  another:    objects  become   confused,   or  a 

irson  confuses  himself.     It  is  a  common  error  among 

norant  people  to  confound  names,  and  among  chil- 
_-en  to  have  their  ideas  confused  on  commencing  a 
new  study.  ^     .         .      .. 

To  Confront*  Face.  Confront  imphes  to  set  face  to 
face;  and  face  signifies  to  set  the  face  toward  any  object. 
Witnesses  are  confronted;  a  person  faces  danger. 

Confusion*  Disorder.  Confusion  supposes  the  al> 
senoe  of  all  order;  disoraer  the  derangement  of  order 
where  it  exists,  or  is  supposed  to  exist. 

To  Confute*  Refute*  Disprove,  Oppuxn.  To  con- 
fute respects  what  is  argumentative;  refute  what  is 
praeticaland  personal;  disprove  whatever  is  represented 
or  related:  oppugn  what  is  held  or  maintained.  An 
argument  is  confuted  by  proving  its  fallacy;  a  charge 
is  refuted  by  proving  the  innocence  of  the  party  charged; 
an  assertion  is  disproved  by  proving  that  it  is  incorrect; 
a  doctrine  is  oppugned  by  a  course  of  reasoning. 

To  Connect*  Combine*,  Unite*  What  is  connected 
and  combined  remains  distinct,  but  what  is  united  loses 
all  individuality.  Things  the  most  dissimilar  may  be 
connected  or  combined;  things  of  the  same  kind  only 
can  be  united.  Houses  are  connected  by  means  of  a 
common  passage;  the  armies  of  two  nations  are  com- 
bined; two  armies  of  the  same  nation  are  united. 

Connection*  Relation.  Families  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  marriage;  persons  are 
connected  with  each  other  in  the  way  of  trade  or  busi- 
ness; objects  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  each  other, 
as  persons  stand  in  the  relation  of  giver  and  receiver, 
or  ot  debtor  and  creditor. 

Conqueror.  Victor.  A  conqueror  is  always  supposed 
to  add  sometning  to  his  possessions;  a  victor  giuns 
nothing  but  the  superiority.  Those  who  take  possession 
oi  other  men's  bmds  by  force  of  arms  make  a  conquest; 
those  who  «ccel  in  any  trial  of  skill  are  the  victors. 

To  Consent*  Permit.  Allow.  As  the  act  of  an  equal 
we  consent  to  that  in  which  we  have  a  common  interest 
with  others.  We  permit  or  allow  what  is  for  the  accom- 
modation of  others:  we  allow  by  not  opposing;  we 
permit  by  a  direct  expression  of  our  will.  Contracts 
are  formed  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  who  are  inter- 
ested. The  proprietor  of  an  estate  permits  his  friends 
to  sport  on  nis  grounds;  he  allows  a  passage  through 
his  premises.  A  parent  consents  to  the  establishment  of 
his  children;  he  permits  them  to  read  certain  books; 
he  allows  them  to  converse  with  him  familiarly. 

Consequence.  Effect.  Result*  Issue*  Event.  A 
consequence  is  that  which  follows  of  itself,  without  any 
qualification  or  restriction;  an  effect  is  that  which  is 
effected  or  produced,  or  which  follows  from  the  connec- 
tion between  the  thing  effecting,  as  a  cause,  and  the 
thing  effected.  A  result  is  general,  following  from  a 
whole;  there  may  be  many  consequences  from  the  same 
thing,  with  one  result  only.  We  speak  of  the  issue 
of  a  negotiation  or  a  battle,  and  the  event  of  a  war. 
The  fate  of  a  nation  sometimes  hangs  on  the  issue  of  a 
battle;  the  measures  of  ^vemment  are  often  unjustly 
praised  or  blamed  according  to  the  event. 

To  Consider*  Reflect.  To  consider  is  employed 
for  practical  purposes;  to  reflect  for  matters  of  specula- 
tion or  mors!  improvement.  Common  objects  call  for 
eonsideration;  the  workings  of  the  mind  itself,  or  ob- 
jects purely  spiritual,  occupy  reflection. 

To  Conslderf  Regard.  There  is  more  caution  or 
thoufi^ht  in  considering;  more  personal  interest  in  re- 
gardmg.  To  consider  Ib  to  bear  in  mind  all  that  pru- 
dence or  propriety  suggests;  to  regard  is  to  bear  in 
mind  all  that  our  wishes  or  interests  suggest. 

Consideration*  Reason.  The  consideration  influ- 
ences particular  actions;  the  reason  determines  a  line 
ci  conduct. 

Consonant*  Accordant*  Consistent.  Consonant  is 
employed  in  matters  of  representation;  accordant  in 
matters  of  opinion  or  sentiment;  consistent  in  matters 
of  conduct. 

Constancy*  Stability*  Steadiness*  Firmness. 
Constancy  respects  the  affections;  stabiUty  the  opinions; 


steadiness  the  action,  or  the  motiyw  of  aotSon;  fiimneM 
the  purpose  or  resolution. 

To  Constitute*  Appoint*  Depute.  To  oonstitate  is 
the  act  of  a  body;  to  appoint  and  depute,  either  of  a 
body  or  an  individual:  a  community  constitutes  any 
one  their  leader;  a  monarch  appoints  his  ministers. 
Whoever  is  deputed  has  private  and  not  public  author- 
ity; his  ofiBce  is  iMulial,  often  confined  to  the  particular 
transaction  of  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  individuals. 

To  Consult*  Deliberate.  Consultations  always  ro- 
quire  two  persons  at  least;  deUberations  may  be  carried  ■ 
on  either  with  a  man's  self  or  with  numbers.  An  individ- 
ual may  consult  with  one  or  many;  assemblies  com- 
monly deUberate. 

To  Consummate*  Complete.  Wishes  are  con- 
summated; plans  are  completed. 

Contagion*  Infection.  We  consider  contagion  as 
to  the  manner  of  spreading  from  one  body  to  another: 
we  consider  infection  as  to  the  act  of  its  working  itself 
into  the  system.  Whatever  acts  by  contagion  acts  im- 
mediately by  direct  personal  contact;  whatever  acts  by 
infection  acts  gradually  and  indirectly,  or  through  the 
medium  of  a  third  body,  as  clothes,  or  the  air  when 
infected. 

Contagious*  Epidemical*  Pestllenttal.  The  con- 
tagious applies  to  that  which  is  capable  of  being  caught, 
and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  touched;  the  epidemical 
to  that  which  is  already  caught  or  circulated*  and 
requires,  therefore,  to  be  stopped;  the  peacilentlal  to 
that  which  may  breed  an  evil,  Mid  is,  therefore,  to  be 
removed.  Diseases  are  contagious  or  epidemicid;  the 
air  or  breath  is  pestilential. 

To  Contaminate*  Defile*  Pollute*  Taint*  Corrupt. 
Whatever  is  impure  contaminates;  what  is  gross  and 
vile  in  the  natural  sense  defiles,  and  in  the  moral  sense 
pollutes;  wlu&t  is  contagious  or  infectious  corrupts;  and 
what  is  corrupted  may  taint  other  things. 

To  Contemn*  Despise*  Scorn.  Disdain.  Contemn 
signifies  to  pollute  or  raider  worthless,  which  is  the  cause 
of  contempt.  Despise  signifies  to  look  down  upon, 
which  is  a  strong  mark  of  contempt;  scorn  signifies 
stripped  of  all  honors  and  exposed  to  derision,  which 
situation  is  the  cause  oi  scorn;  disdain  signifies  to  hold 
altogether  unworthy. 

To  Contemplate*  Meditate*  Muse.  Different 
species  of  reflection  are  marked  by  these  tenxis.  We 
contemplate  what  is  present  or  b^ore  our  eyes;  we 
meditate  on  what  is  iMwt  or  absent.  The  heavens  and 
all  the  works  of  the  Creator  are  objects  of  contemplation ; 
the  ways  of  Providence  are  fit  subjects  for  meditation. 
One  muses  on  events  or  circumstances  which  have 
i?ecently  psased. 

Contemptible*  Contemptuous.  Contemptible  is 
applied  to  the  thing  deserving  contempt;  contemptuous 
to  that  which  is  expressive  of  contempt.  A  production 
is  contemptible;  a  sneer  or  a  look  is  contemptuous. 

To  Contend,  Contest*  Dispute.  To  contend  m 
rimply  to  exert  a  force  agunst  a  force;  to  contest  is  to 
struggle  together  for  an  object;  to  dispute,  according 
to  its  original  meaning,  applies  to  opinions  only,  and  is 
distinguished  from  contend  in  this,  that  the  latter 
signifies  to  maintain  one's  own  opinion,  and  the  former 
to  call  in  question  the  opinion  of  another. 

Contentment*  Satisfaction.  Contentment  lies  in 
ourselves;  satisfaction  is  derived  from  external  objects. 
One  is  contented  when  one  wishes  for  no  more:  one  is 
satisfied  when  one  has  obtained  all  one  wishes.  Con- 
tentment is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man,  to  whom 
it  is  a  continual  feast;   but  satisfaction  has  never  been 

Erocured  by  wealth,  however  enormous,  or  ambition, 
owever  boundless. 

Continual*  Perpetual*  Constant.  What  is  con- 
tinual admits  of  no  interruption:  what  is  perpetual 
admits  of  no  termination.  There  may  be  an  end  to  that 
which  is  continual,  and  there  may  be  intervals  in  that 
which  is  perpetual.  Constant,  like  continual,  admits 
of  no  interruption,  and  it  also  admits  of  no  change. 
What  is  continual  may  not  always  continue  in  the  same 
state;  but  what  is  constant  remains  in  the  same  state. 

Continual*  Continued.  What  is  continual  may 
have  frequent  pauses;  what  is  continued  ceases  only  to 
terminate. 

Continuance*  Continuation*  Duration.  The  con- 
tinuance is  said  of  that  which  itself  continues;  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  which  is  continued  by  some  other 
agency,  as  the  ^continuance  of  the  rain,  the  continuation 
of  a  history,  work,  line,  etc  Things  are  of  long  or  short 
duration  by  comparison. 

To  Continue*  Remain*  Stay.  To  oontinna  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  state  of  action;  to  remain  with  a  state  of 
restk  We  are  said  to  continue  to  speak,  or  do  anything, 
to  remain  stationary,  or  in  a  position.  Stay  is  avolon- 
I  tary  act,  as  to  stay  at  a  friend's,  or  with  a  frisad. 
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Vo  GontlBiie*  Pcn«fere,  TtnHt,  We  continue  from 
habit  or  casualty;  we  persevere  from  reflection  and  the 
•xerolse  of  our  judgment;  we  persist  from  attachment. 
A  oldld  perseveres  In  a  new  study  until  he  has  mastered 
ft;  he  peraists  in  maldng  a  request  tmtil  he  has  obtained 
the  <^ject  of  his  desire. 

Contracted,  Conflned,  Harrow*  Contracted  sljrni- 
fies  drawn  into  a  smaller  compass  than  it  mi((ht  other- 
wise be  in:  confined  signifies  brought  within  unusu- 
^y  small  bounds;  it  is  said  of  that  which  is  made  or 
becomes  so  by  circumstances.  ^  Narrow  is  the  opposite 
of  broad,  in  extent,  scope,  views^  aztd  resources.  A 
limb  is  said  to  be  contracted  which  is  drawn  up  by 
disease;  a  situation  is  confined  which  has  not  the  neoee- 
sary  or  usual  degree  of  open  space;  a  road  or  a  mind 
b  narrow. 

Td  Contradict,  Dcny.^  One  contradicts  in  direct 
terma  by  asserting  something  contrary;  one  denies  bv 
adviuxcing  arguments,  or  by  suggesting  doubts  or  difficul- 
tiea.  These  terms  may,  therefore,  both  be  used  in  refer- 
ence to  disputations.  We  may  deny  the  truth  of  a 
position  by  contradicting  the  assertions  that  are  advanced 
in  ita  support. 

To  Controvert,  IMspnte.  To  controvert  has  regard 
to  speculative  points:  to  dispute  respects  matters  of 
fact:  there  is  more  of  opposition  in  controversy;  more 
of  doubt  in  disputing.  A  sophist  controverts;  a  sceptic 
disputes. 

Contamacfons.  Rebellious.  The  contumacious  re- 
sist only  occasionally;  the  rebellious  resist  systematically: 
the  contumacious  stand  only  on  certain  points,  and  opj^ose 
the  individual;  the  rebellious  set  themselves  up  against 
the  authority  itself. 

Convenient,  Suitable.,  Convenient  regards  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual;  suitable  respects  the 
established  opinions  of  mankind,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  moral  propriety:  nothing  is  convenient 
which  does  not  favor  one's  purpose;  nothing  is  suitable 
which  does  not  suit  the  person,  place,  and  thing. 

Conversant,  Familiar.  A  person  is  conversant  in 
matters  that  come  frequently  oefore  his  notice;  he  is 
famUiar  with  such  as  form  the  daily  routine  of  his 
business. 

Confersatlon,  Dialogue,  Conference,  Colloqny. 
A  conversation  is  always  something  actually  held  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons;  a  dialogue  is  mostly  ficti- 
tious, and  written  as  if  spoken:  any  number  of  persons 
may  take  part  in  a  conversation,  but  a  dialogue  always 
refers  to  the  two  persons  who  are  expressly  engaged. 
A  conference  is  always  specifically  appointed  and  is 
mostly  on  public  concerns.  The  colloquy  has  the  same 
eharacter  as  the  dialogue  but  is  not  confined  to  two 
people. 

Conyert,  Proselyte.  Convert  is  more  extensive  in 
its  sense  and  application  than  proselyte:  convert  in  its 
full  sense  inoluoes  every  change  of  opinion,  without 
respect  to  the  subject.  Proseljrte,  in  its  original  applica- 
tion, denoted  changes  only  from  one  religious  belief  to 
another;  proselyte  now  means  a  new  convert  to  a 
reliipon,  a  religious  sect,  or  to  some  particular  ssrstem 

To  ConYlct,  Detect.  A  person  is  convicted  by 
means  of  evidence;  he  is  detected  bv  means  of  ocular 
demonstration.  One  is  convicted  of  having  been  the 
perpetrator  of  some  evil  deed;  one  is  detected  in  the 
very  act  of  committina  the  deed. 

To  Convict,  Convince,  Persuade.  A  person  may 
be  convicted  of  heresy,  if  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  others;  he  may  be  convinced  that  the  opinion  which 
ha  bas  held  is  heretical.  So  a  person  may  oe  convicted 
who  is  involuntarily  convincea  of  his  error,  but  he  is 
convinced  if  be  is  made  sensible  of  his  error  without 
any  force  on  his  own  mind.  What  convinces  binds; 
wtiat  persuades  attracts:  our  persuasion  respects  matters 
of  behef  or  practice.  .      ^  ... 

ConYlYlal,  Social*  The  prominent  idea  in  con- 
vivial is  that  of  sensual  indulgence;  the  prominent 
idea  in  sodal  is  that  of  enjoyment  from  an  intercourse 
with  society.  We  speak  of  convivial  meetings,  convivial 
enjoyments,  or  the  convivial  board;  but  social  inter- 
oourse,  social  pleasure,  social  amusements,  and  the 
like. 

Td  Copy,  T^nscrlbe.  To  copy  respects  the  matter; 
to  transcribe  respects  simply  the  act  of  writing.  What 
u  copied  must  be  taken  immediately  from  the  original, 
with  which  it  must  exactly  correspond:  what  is  tran- 
soribed  may  be  taken  from  the  copy,  but  not  necessarily 
in  an  entire  state.  A  copier  should  be  very  ezacV  a 
traaseriber  should  be  a  good  writer.  ^ 

Copy,  Model,  Pattern,  Specimen.  The  term  copy 
is  applied  to  that  which  is  delineated,  as  writings  or 
pieturea,  which  must  he  taken  faithfully  and  literally; 
a  model  is  that  which  may  be  used  as  a  guide  or  a  rule; 


the  pattern  regards  solely  the  outward  form  or  the  eolor 
of  anything  that  is  made  or  manufactured;  the  speoimeii 
is  any  portion  of  a  material  which  serves  to  show  the 
quality  of  that  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Coquette,  Jilt.  The  coquette  makes  a  trafltc  of  her 
own  charms  by  seeking  a  multitude  of  admirers;  the 
jilt  sports  with  the  sacred  passion  of  love,  and  barters 
It  for  the  gratification  of  any  selfish  propensity. 

Correct,  Accurate.  What  is  done  by  the  exercise 
of  the  judgment  is  said  to  be  correct,  as  a  correct  style, 
a  correct  writer;  what  is  done  by  the  effort  of  the  indi- 
^dual  is  more  properly  accurate,  as  aecurate  observa- 
tions, an  accurate  survey. 

Correction,  Discipline,  Punishment.  As  correo- 
tion  and  discipline  have  commonly  required  punishment 
to  render  them  efficacious,  custom  has  affixed  to  them 
a  strong  resemblance  in  their  application,  although  they 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  obvious  marks  off 
difference.  The  prominent  idea  in  correction  (v.  to  ooiw 
rect)  is  that  of  making  right  what  has  been  wrong.  In 
discipline,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  instructing  or 
regulating.  In  punishment,  the  loading  idea  is  that  of 
inflictinfl^  pain.  We  remove  an  evil  by  correction;  we 
prevent  it  by  discipline. 

To  Correspond,  Accord.  To  correspond  is  to 
answer  or  conform  to  the  description  of  something  else. 
Things  that  correspond  must  be  alike  in  sice,  shape, 
color,  and  every  minute  particular.  Appearance  ana 
reality  seldom  correspond.  To  accord  is  to  make  to 
agree  or  correspond,  to  suit  one  thing  to  another.  Things 
that  accord  must  be  suited  to  each  other.  His  dispo^- 
tion  accords  with  his  looks. 

Cost,  expense.  Price,  Charge.  The  cost  is  what 
a  thing  costs,  or  what  is  to  be  laid  out  for  it;  the  expense 
is  that  which  a  person  actually  lays  out;  the  price  is 
that  which  a  thing  may  fetch  or  which  it  may  be  worth: 
the  charge  is  that  which  a  person  or  a  thing  is  charged 
with.  We  do  a  thing  at  our  own  cost,  but  at  another's 
expense;  we  can  never  set  a  price  on  anything  until  we 
have  ascertained  what  it  has  cost  us.  nor  can  we  know 
or  defray  the  expense  until  the  charge  be  made.  In  the 
moral  acceptation,  the  attainment  of  an  object  is  said 
to  cost  much  pains;  a  thing  is  persisted  in  at  the  expense 
of  health,  of  honor,  or  of  Bfe.  The  sacrifice  of  a  man's 
quiet  is  the  price  whioh  he  must  pay  for  the  gratification 
of  his  ambition. 

To  Countenance,  Sanction.  Support.  Persons  are 
countenanced;  things  are  sanctioned;  persons  or  things 
are  supported.  Persons  are  countenanced  in  their  pro- 
ceedings by  the  apparent  approbation  of  others;  meas- 
ures are  sanctioned  oy  the  consent  or  the  approbation  of 
others  who  have  due  authority;  measures  or  persons 
are  supported  by  every  means  which  may  forward  tb« 
object. 

Courage,  Portltude,  Resolution.  Courage  respects 
action;  fortitude  respects  passion:  a  man  has  courage 
to  meet  danger,  and  fortitude  to  endure  pain.  Resolution 
simply  marks  the  will  not  to  recede:  we  require  resolu- 
tion not  to  yield  to  the  first  difficulties  that  offer. 

To  Cover,  Hide.  The  ruling  idea  in  the  word  cover 
is  that  of  throwing  or  putting  something  over  a  body; 
in  the  word  hide  is  that  of  keeping  carefully  to  one's 
self,  from  the  observation  of  others. 

Cover,  Shelter,  Screen.  Cover  iochides  the  idea 
of  concealing;  shelter  comprehends  that  of  protecting 
from  some  immediate  or  impending  evil;  screen  includes 
that  of  warding  off  some  trouble. 

Credit,  Favor,  InHuence.  These  terms  mark  the 
state  we  stand  in  with  regard  to  others  as  flowing  out  of 
their  sentiments  toward  ourselves:  credit  arises  from 
esteem^  favor  from  good- will  or  affection;  influence 
from  either  credit  or  favor,  or  external  circumstances. 
Influence  is  employed  in  directing  others:  weak  people 
easily  give  their  credit,  or  bestow  their  favor,  by  which 
an  influence  is  gained  over  them  to  bend  them  to  the 
will  of  others. 

Crime,  Vice,  Sin.  A  crime  is  a  social  offense;  a 
vice  is  a  porfioqal  offense.  Every  action  which  does 
injnry  t  ►  "Mi^  rs^  either  individually  or  coUeetivefy,  is  a 
cniij-  :  Thii  uhich  does  injury  to  ourselves  is  a  vice. 
Critnt?  t^ifj^i^t/*  in  a  violation  of  human  lawsj  vice  in  a 
viuJAtian  of  the  moral  law;  sin  in  a  violation  of  the 
Divine  Law. 

CrtmlnsI,   Culprit,  Malefactor.  Felon,  Convict. 

Wh^n  wa  wuh  to  speak  in  general  of  those  who  by  offenses 
agnhi.Ht  the  laws  or  regulations  of  society  have  exposed 
thf'T^^  ■  '-. --^  *..  punishment,  we  denominate  them  crimi- 
nals: when  we  consider  them  as  already  brought  before 
a  tribunal,  we  call  them  culprits;  when  we  consider 
them  in  regard  to  the  moral  turpitude  of  their  character, 
as  the  promoters  of  evil  rather  than  of  good,  we  entitle 
them  xnalefactors:  when  we  consider  them  as  offending 
by  the  grosser  violations  of  the  law,  they  are  termed 
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fekma;  wlMn  we  consider  them  ms  already  under  the 
aentenoe  of  the  law.  we  denominate  them  convicts. 

CiltertoB*  Standard*  The  criterion  is  employed 
only  in  matters  of  judgment;  the  standard  is  used  in 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  The  former  serves  for 
determining  the  characters  and  qualities  of  things;  the 
latter  for  defining  quantity  Mid  measure. 

Cruel*  Inhuman*  Barbarous*  Brutal*  Savac^ 
A  person  is  cruel  who  neglects  the  creature  he  should 
protect  and  take  care  of ;  ne  is  inhuman  if  he  withholds 
from  him  the  common  marks  of  tenderness  or  kindness 
which  are  to  be  expected  from  one  human  being  to 
another;  he  is  barDarous  if  he  finds  amusement  in 
inflicting  pain;  he  is  brutal  or  savage  according  .to 
the  circumstances  of  aggravation  which  accompany  the 
act  of  torturing. 

Crylns*  Weeplnc*  Crying  arises  from  an  impatience 
in  sufifering  corporeal  pains;  weeping  is  occasioned  by 
mental  grittf • 

Cultivation*  Culture*  ClTllliatlon^  Refinement. 
Cultivation  is  with  more  propriety  apphed  to  the  thing 
that  grows;  culture  to  that  in  which  it  grows.  The 
eultivation  of  flowers  will  not  repay  the  labor  unless  the 
soil  be  prepared  by  proper  culture.  Civilisation  is  the 
first  stage  of  cultivation;  refinement  is  the  last.  We 
dviUse  savages  bv  divesting  them  of  their  rudeness, 
and  ^ving  them  a  knowledge  of  such  arts  as  are  requisite 
for  civil  society;  we  refine  them  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Uberal  arts. 

To  Cure*  Heal*  Remedy.  To  cure  is  emplosred  for 
what  is  out  of  order;  to  heal  for  that  which  is  broken. 
Diseases  are  cured,  wounds  are  healed;  the  former  is  a 
complex,  the  latter  is  a  simple  process.  Whatever 
requires  to  be  cured  is  wrong  in  the  system;  whatever 
requires  to  be  healed  is  occasioned  externally  by  violence, 
and  requires  external  applications.  To  remedy,  in  the 
sense  of  applying  remedies,  has  a  moral  application; 
an  omission,  a  deficiency,  or  a  mischief,  requires  to  be 
remedied. 

Cure*  Remedy.  A  cure  is  performed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  remedy. 

Curious*  Inquisitive*  Pryinf.  Curious  respects 
all  objects  that  can  gratify  the  inclination,  taste,  or 
unden^andmg:  inquisitive  respects  such  things  only  as 
satiny  the  understanding;  a  prying  tamper  is  unceasing 
in  its  endeavors  to  get  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
others. 

Cursory*  Hasty*  Slieht*  Desultory.  An  author 
will  take  a  cursory  view  of  those  points  which  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  his  subject;  an  author  who 
takes  a  hasty  view  of  a  subject  will  mislead  by  his  errors; 
he  who  takes  a  slijKht  view  will  disappoint  by  the  shal- 
lowness of  his  information.  Between  cursory  and 
desultory  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  run- 
ning ana  leaping:  we  run  in  a  line,  but  we  leap  from 
one  part  to  anotner;  so  remarks  that  are  cursory  have 
more  or  less  connection,  but  remarks  that  are  desultory 
are  without  any  coherence. 

Custom*  Habit.  Custom  is  a  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  act;  habit  the  effect  of  such  repetition.  Cus- 
tom supposes  an  act  of  the  will;  habit  implies  an  invol- 
untary movement.  A  custom  is  followed ;  a  habit  is  ac- 
quired. 

Custom*  Fashion*  Manner*  Practice.  Custom 
is  auUioritative;  it  stands  in  the  place  of  law,  and 
regulates  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  most  important 
concerns  of  life.  Fashion  is  arbitrary  and  capricious;  it 
decides  in  matters  of  trifling  import.  Manners  are 
rational;  they  are  the  expressions  of  moral  feelings. 
Practice  signifies  actual  doing  or  the  thing  done:  it  may 
be  the  practice  of  a  person  to  do  acts  of  charity,  as  the 
occasion  requires;  but,  when  he  uniformly  does  a  par- 
ticular act  of  charity  at  an^  given  period  of  the  year, 
it  is  properly  denominated  his  custom. 

Daily,  Diurnal.  Daily  is  the  colloquial  term  which 
is  applicable  to  whatever  passes  in  the  daytime;  diurnal 
is  the  scientific  term,  which  apiidies  to  what  passes 
within  or  belongs  to  the  astronomical  day. 

Danger*  Peril*  Hasard.  Danger  signifies  the 
chance  of  a  loss;  peril  signifies  either  to  go  over  or  to 
perish;  as,  a  critical  ntuation,  a  rude  trial^  which  may 
terminate  in  one's  ruin.  In  all  walks  of  life  we  are  in 
danger;  the  explorer  undergoes  perils.  Hasard  respects 
the  possibility  of  either  good  or  eviL  When  we  run  the 
hasard  of  a  battle,  we  may  either  win  or  lose. 

Darins*  Bold*  He  who  is  daring  provokes  resis- 
taaoe  and  courts  danger;  but  the  bold  man  is  ccmtented 
to  overcome  the  resistance  that  is  offered  to  him.  A  man 
maybe  bold  in  the  useof  words  only;  he  must  be  daring 
in  aoti9ns:  he  is  bold  in  the  defense  of  truth;  he  is 
«^^*«"g  ia  military  enterprise* 

Dark*  Obscure.  Dim*  Mysterious.  Dark  is 
opposed  to  light:  obscure  to  bright.    What  is  dark  is 


altogether  hidden;  what  is  obseura  is  not  to  be  saen 
distmotly,  or  without  an  effort.  Dim  expresses  a  de- 
gree of  darkness,  but  it  is  employed  more  ia  relation 
to  the  person  seeing  than  to  the  object  seen.  Any  intri* 
cate  affair,  which  mvolves  the  characters  and  conduct 
of  men,  may  be  mysterious. 

.  Deadly,  Mortal*  FataL  Deadly  is  appUed  to  what 
IS  productive  of  death;  mortal  to  what  terminates  in 
or  IS  liable  to  death;  fatal  applies  not  only  to  death,  but 
to  everything  which  may  be  of  serious  consequence. 

To  Debate*  Deliberate.  These  terms  equally  mark 
the  acts  of  pausing  or  withholding  the  decision,  whether 
applicable  to  one  or  many.  To  debate  (v.  to  controvert, 
dispute)  supposes  always  a  contrariety  of  opinion:  to 
dehberate  (v.  to  consult,  deliberate)  supposes  simply 
the  weighing  or  estimating  the  value  of  the  opinion  that 
is  offered. 

pebility*  Infirmity*  Imbecility.  Debility  is  con- 
stitutional, or  otherwise:  imbecility  is  always  constitu- 
tioniJ;  infirmity  is  accidental,  and  results  from  sickness 
or  a  decay  of  the  frame.  Debility  majr  be  either  general 
or  local;  infirmity  is  always  local;  imbecihty  always 
generaL 

Debt*  Due.  Debt  is  commonly  sipplied  to  that 
which  is  owing  from  the  person  spoken  of;  due  is  always 
appUed  to  that  which  is  owing  to  the  person:  to  pay 
one's  debts,  and  receive  one's  due. 
.  Decay*  Decline*  Consumption.  What  is  decayed 
IS  fallen  or  gone;  what  declines  leads  toward  a  fall,  or 
is  going.  Consumption  (v.  to  consume)  implies  a  rapid 
decay. 

Deceit*  Deception.  A  person  is  said  to  be  guilty  of 
deceit  who  has  sought  to  deceive  another  for  nis  own 
purposes;  but  deceptions  may  be  practiced  in  a  diver- 
sity of  ways,  and  from  a  diversity  of  motives.  Dec«tf ul 
and  deceptive  are  employed  with  this  distinction:  a 
person  is  said  to  be  deceitful,  and  a  thing  deceptive. 

Deceit*  Fraud*  Guile.  Deceit  is  practiced  only  in 
private  transactions;  fraud  is  practiced  toward  bodiea 
as  well  as  individuals,  in  public  as  well  as  in  private.  A 
child  practices  deceit  toward  its  parents;  frauds  sre 
practiced  upon  government.  Guile  marks  a  strong  de- 
gree of  moral  turpitude  in  the  individual;  guileless  is 
applied  to  characters  which  are  the  most  diametrically 
opposed  to,  and  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from, 
that  which  is  false. 

Deceiver*  Impostor.    A  deceiver  is  any  one  who 

Sractices  any  sort  of  deception;  but  an  impostor  is  a 
eceiver  who  studiously  deceives  by  putting  on  a  false 
appearance. 

Decency*  Decorum.  Decency  respects  a  man*s 
conduct;   decorum,  his  behavior. 

Decided*  Determined*  Resolute.  A  man  who  is 
decided  remains  in  no  doubt;  he  who  is  determined  is 
uninfluenced  by  the  doubts  or  questions  of  others;  he 
who  b  resolute  (v.  to  determine,  resolve)  is  uninfluenced 
by  the  consequences  of  his  actions. 

Decided*  Decisive.  Decided  marks  that  which  is 
actually  decided;  decisive  that  which  appertains  to 
decision.  A  person's  aversion  or  attachment  is  decided; 
a  sentence,  a  judgment,  or  a  victory,  is  decisive. 

Decision.  Snatpna.eatm  Sentence.  A  decision  has  no 
respect  to  the  agent;  it  may  be  aaid  of  one  or  many; 
it  may  be  the  decision  of  the  court,  of  the  nation,  of  the 
public,  of  a  particular  body  of  men^  or  of  a  private 
mdividuaL  But  a  judgment  is  given  m  a  public  court, 
or  among  private  mdividuals.  A  sentence  is  passed  in 
a  court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  public. 

To  Declaim*  Invelnri^  Declaim  siijpiifies  literally  to 
cry  aloud  in  a  set  form  of  words:  mveigh  involves 
injurious  censure  or  reproach.  Public  men  and  public 
measures  are  subjects  for  the  declaimer;  private  indi- 
viduals afford  subjects  for  inveighing  against. 

To  Declare*  Publish*  Proclaim.  In  declaring,  the 
leading  idea  is  that  of  speaking  out  that  which  passes 
in  the  mind;  in  pubhshing.  the  leading  idea  is  that  of 
making  pubuc  or  common;  in  proclaiming,  the  leading 
idea  is  that  of  crying  aloud,  racts  and  opinions  are 
declared;  events  and  circumstances  are  published;  the 
measures  of  government  are  proclaimed. 

Decree*  Edict*  Proclamation.  A  decree  is  a  more 
solemn  and  deliberative  act  than  an  edict:  on  the  other 
hand,  an  edict  is  more  authoritative  than  a  decree. 
A  decree  is  the  decision  of  one  or  many:  an  edict  speaks 
the  will  of  an  individual:  councils  and  senates,  as  well 
as  princes,  make  decrees:  deppotic  rulers  issue  edicts. 
An  edict  is  peculiar  to  a  despotic  government;  a  procla- 
mation is  common  to  a  monarchical  and  aristocratio 
form  of  government. 

To  Dedicate*  Devote*  Consecrate*  Hallow.  Thera 
b  something  more  solemn  in  the  act  of  dedicating  than 
in  that  of  devoting;  but  less  so  than  in  that  of  eoose* 
crating.    To  dedicate  and  devote  may  be  employed  ha 
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\  temporal  and  apiiitual  jnftitera:  w  vw«w»««»w  mm 

haUow  only  in  the  ^iritual  aenae.  We  may  dedicate  or 
devote  anythintf  that  is  at  our  dispoaal  to  the  eenrioe 
of  eome  object;  but  the  former  is  employed  mostly  in 
rccv<l  to  supeiiorst  and  the  latter  to  persons  without 
distinction  of  rank.  We  dedicate  a  house  to  the  servioe 
of  God;  we  devote  our  time  to  the  benefit  of  our  friends, 
or  to  the  relief  of  Htut  poor.  We  may  dedicate  or  devote 
ourselves  to  an  object:  the  former  always  implies  a 
soleinn  setting  apvt  springing  from  a  sense  of  duty: 
the  latter  an  entire  application  <^  oneself  from  seal 
aod  affection.  To  consecrate  is  to  declare  sacred  by 
means  of  religious  ceremony.  The  church  is  oonse> 
orated;  particular  days  are  hiulowed. 

I>edacttoa,  Abatement.  Both  these  words  imply 
a  taking  off  from  something.  A  person  may  make  a 
deduction  in  an  account  for  various  reasons,  but  he 
makes  an  abatement  in  a  demand  when  it  is  objected 
to  as  excessive.  _  ,«     .  .        . 

To  Deface*  Disflgore*  Deform*  To  deface  is  an 
act  of  destruction;  it  is  the  actual  destruction  of  that 
whieh  has  before  existed.  To  disfigure  is  either  an  act 
of  destruction  or  an  erroneous  execution,  which  takes 
away  the  figure.  To  deform  is  altogether  an  imperfect 
execution,  wnich  renders  the  form  what  it  should  not  be. 
I>efective*  Deficient.  Defective  expresses  the  qual- 
ity or  property  of  having  a  defect;  deficient  is  oxmloyed 
with  regard  to  ^  tiling  itself  that  is  wanting.  A  book 
may  be  defective,  in  consequence  of  some  leaves  being 
demient.  A  deficiency  is,  therefore,  often  what  consti- 
tutes a  defect. 

To  Defend,  Protect*  Vindicate.  A  person  may  be 
defended  in  any  particular  case  of  actual  danger  or 
difficulty;  he  is  protected  from  what  may  happen  as 
w^  as  what  does  happen.  Defense  respects  the  evil 
that  threatens;  protection  involves  the  simply  of  neces- 
nties  and  the  affording  comforts.  Vindicate  respects 
a  form  of  defense  only  m  the  moral  sense  <^  the  word. 
Acts  of  importance  are  defended ;  those  of  trifling  import 
are  commonly  vindicated. 

Defendant*  Defender.    The  defendant  defends  him- 
self (v.  to  defend);   the  defender  defends  another. 
«  Defender*  Advocate*  Pleader.    A  defender  exerts 

.    '  himself  in  favor  of  one  that  wants  support.    An  advocate 

"  :; '         signifies  one  who  is  called  to  speak  m  fav<»  of  another; 
.   /'         he  exerts  himself  in  favor  of  any  cause  that  offers.    A 
'^*         pleader,  from  plea  or  excuse,  signifies  him  who  pleads 
u  behalf  of  one  who  is  accused  or  in  distress. 
^  DelUiltei  Positive.     Definite  signifies  that  which  is 

^^  -  defined,  or  has  the  limits  drawn  or  marked  out;  positive 
^jf.'  that  which  is  placed  or  fixed  in  a  particular  manner. 
Definite  is  said  of  thin^Es  as  they  present  themselves  or 
W'  are  presented  to  the  mmd,  as  a  definite  idea,  a  definite 
propoeaL  Positive  is  said  of  a  person's  temper  of  mind; 
a  pwson  is  positive  as  to  his  opinions,  or  an  assurance 
ia  positive  which  serves  to  make  one  positive. 

Deity*  Divinity.  Deity  signifies  a  divine  person; 
divinity  signifies  the  divine  essence  or  power. 

Dejection*  Depression*  Melancholy.  Depression 
ia  but  a  degree  of  dejection.  Slight  circumstances  may 
occasion  a  depression;  distressing  events  occasion  a 
dejection:  the  death  of  a  near  and  dear  relative  may 
be  expected  to  produce  dejection  in  persons  of  the 
greatest  equanimity.  Melancholy  is  a  disease  which 
nothing  but  clear  views  of  religion  can  possibly  correct. 
ToI>elegate»  Depute  ~  Delegate*  Deputy.  To 
delegate  is  applied  to  the  power  or  the  office  which  isgiven ; 
depute  to  the  person  employed.  Parents  delente  their 
office  to  Uie  instructor;  persons  are  deputed  to  act 
for  others.  A  delegate  is  the  person  commissioned, 
who  is  bound  to  act  according  to  his  commission;  the 
deputy  is  the  person  deputed^  who  acts  in  the  place  of 
another,  but  ma^  act  according  to  his  own  discretion 
or  otherwise,  as  circumstances  require. 

To  Deliver*  Rescue*  Save.  One  may  be  delivered 
from  any  evil,  whether  great  or  small,  and  in  any  man- 
ner. To  rescue  is  to  deliver  from  a  great  impending 
danger  or  immediate  evil,  as  to  rescue  from  the  hands 
of  robbers,  or  from  the  jaws  of  a  wild  beast.  To  save 
signifies  to  keep  from  eviL  ' 

To  Demand*  Require^  We  demand  that  which 
is  owing  and  ought  to  oe  given;  we  require  that  which 
we  wish  and  expect  to  have  done.  The  creditor  makes 
a  demand  on  the  debtor;  the  master  requires  a  certain 
portion  of  duty  from  his  servant. 

To  Demur*  Hesitate*  Pause.  We  demur  from 
doubt  or  difficulty;  we  hesitate  from  an  yndecided  state 
of  mind;  we  pause  from  circumstances.  Demurring  is 
a  matter  of  prudence,  it  is  always  grounded  on  some 
reason;  hesitating  is  rather  a  matter  of  feeling,  ana  is 
oftener  faulty  than  otherwise^  When  a  request  of  a 
dubious  nature  is  made  of  us,  we  hesitate  in  complying 
with  it. 


Demur*  Deiihi*  Heu 

often  occur  in  matters  of 


OblectlMU    Dsmuss 
'         doubt  in  regMd 


to  matters  of  fact;  hesitation  in  matters  of  ordinanr 
conduct;  and  objections  in  matters  of  common  eonsi(V> 
eration.  Artabanes  made  ipany  demurs  to  the  propossd 
invasion  of  Qreeoe  by  Xerxes.  Doubts  have  been  eiig- 
gested  respecting  the  veracity  of  Herodotus  as  a  his- 
torian. It  is  not  proper  to  ask  that  which  cannot  be 
granted  without  hesitation.  There  are  but  few  things 
which  we  either  attempt  to  do  or  recommend  to  othen 
that  are  not  liable  to  some  kind  of  an  objection. 

To  Denote*  Slcnlf  7.  Denote  is  employed  with  re" 
gard  to  things  and  their  characters:  signify  with  regMd 
to  the  thoughts  or  movements.  A  letter  or  character 
may  be  made  to  denote  any  number,  as  words  are  made 
to  signify  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the  person. 

To  Deny*  Refuse.  To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact 
or  knowleoge;  to  refuse,  matters  of  wish  or  request. 
We  deny  what  immediately  relates  to  ourselves;  we 
refuse  what  relates  to  another. 

To  Deplore*  Lament.  Deplore  is  a  much  stronger 
expression  than  lament:  the  former  calls  forth  tears 
from  the  bitterness  of  the  heart;  the  latter  excites  a 
cry  from  the  warmth  of  feeling.  Deploring  indicates 
deepair;  lamenting  marks  only  pain  or  distrsss. 

Deponent*  Evidence.  V^itness.  All  these 
are  properly  implied  to  judicial  proceedings,  where  the 
deponent  testifies  generally  to  facts  either  in  causes  or 
otherwise.  The  evidence  consists  either  of  persons  or 
things,  which  are  brou^t  before  the  oourt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  doubtful  matter  dear;  the  witness  is 
alwasrs  a  person  who  bears  witness  to  any  fact  for  or 
against  another. 

Deposit*  ,Pledce*  Seeurlty.  The  term  deposit  has 
most  regard  to  the  confidence  we  place  in  another; 
pledge  has  most  regard  to  the  security  we  give  for  our^ 
selves;  security  is  a  form  of  pled^  A  security  is 
whatever  makes  a  person  secure  against  a  loss,  and  ia 
the  ordinary  acceptation  consists  of  any  instrument  or 
written  document  which  legally  binds  a  person. 

Depravity*  Depravation*  Corruption.  All  these 
terms  are  applied  to  ol^ects  which  are  contrary  to  the 
order  of  Providence.  But  the  term  depravity  chaiaeteiv 
ises  the  thing  as  it  is;  uie  terms  depravation  and  corrup- 
tion designate  the  making  or  causing  it  to  be  so.  Depiav- 
ity,  therefore,  exdudes  the  idea  of  any  cause:  depra- 
vation always  carries  us  to  the  cause  or  external  agency: 
hence  we  may  speak  of  depravity  as  natural*  but  we 
speak  of  depravation  as  the  result  of  droumotsaecs. 
There  is  a  depravity  in  man  which  nothing  but  the 
grace  of  God  can  correct.  The  introduction  oTobscenity 
on  the  stage  tends  greatly  to  the  depravation  of  morals. 
Bad  company  tends  to  the  corruption  of  a  young  man's 
morals. 

Depthy  Profundity.  Depth  is  indefinite  in  its  sig- 
nification; and  profun<uty  is  a  positive  and  oonsiderabie 
degree  of  depth.  Moreover,  the  word  depth  is  applied 
to  objects  in  general;  profundity  is  confined  m  its 
application  to  moral  objects. 

To  Derive*  Trace*  Deduce.  The  act  of  deriving  is 
immediate  and  direct;  that  of  tracing  a  gradual  process; 
that  of  deducing  a  ratioctnative  process.  We  discover 
causes  and  sources  by  derivation:  we  discover  the  course, 
ress.  and  commencement  of  things  by  tracing;  we 
ver  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  things  by  deduction. 

Desert*  Merit*  Worth.  Desert  is  taken  for  that 
which  is  good  or  bad ;  merit  for  that  which  is  good  only. 
We  deserve  pnise  or  blame ;  we  merit  a  rewaro.  Worth 
is  that  which  is  absolutdy  valuable;  it  must  be  sought 
for  OB  its  own  account. 

To  Design.  Purpose*  Intend*  Mean.  To  design  is 
to  plan  something  studied  and  methodical,  it  requires  re- 
flection; to  purpose  is  to  propose  or  set  before  the 
mind;  to  intend  si|mifiee  the  act  to  which  the  mind 
bends  or  inclines.  We  purpose  seriously;  we  intend 
vaguely;  we  set  about  that  which  we  purpose;  we  may 
delay  that  which  we  have  only  intended.  Mean,  which 
is  a  term  altogether  of  colloquial  use,  differs  but  little 
from  intend,  except  that  it  is  used  for  matters  requiring 
but  little  thought. 

To  Desire*  Wish*  Lpoc  for^  Hanker  after*  Covet. 
To  desire  is  imperious ;  it  demands  gratifi(Cation :  to  wish 
is  less  vehement;  it  consists  of  a  strong  inelinatioB« 
To  long  for  expresses  strong  and  continued  desire;  to 
hanker  after  u  to  desire  that  whidi  is  sst  out  of 
one's  reach;  to  covet  is  to  dedre  that  which  belonga 
to  another,  or  what  it  is  in  his  power  to  grant. 

To  Desist*  Leave  Off.  To  desist  is  voluntary  er 
involuntary;    to  leave  off  is  voluntary.    We  are  fre- 

Suently  obliged  to  desist;  but  we  leave  off  at  ot^  option. 
[e  who  annoys  another  must  be  made  to  desist;  he  who 
does  not  wish  to  offend  will  leave  off  when  requested. 
Despair*  Desperation*  Detpondenej.    Deivt^  I* 
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a  state  of  mtaid  pcodaoed  bv  tiie  view  of  external  oiroum- 
atances;  desperatioo  and  aespondeooy  may  be  the  fniit 
of  the  imasinatioa :  the  fonner,  therefore,  always  rests 
oo  some  ground;  the  latter  are  sometimes  ideal.  Des- 
peration marks  a  state  of  vehement  and  impatient  feel- 
ing; despondency  is  a  disease  of  the  mind,  which  noth- 
Ingbnt  a  firm  trust  in  Providence  can  obviate. 

I>ettlii7»  Fate*  liot*  Doom*  Destiny  is  used  m 
ragard  to  one's  station  and  walk  in  life:  fate  in  regard 
to  what  one  suffers;  lot  in  reoard  to  vniat  one  gets  or 
possesses ;  and  doom  is  the  final  destiny  which  tenni- 
nstes  unhappily,  and  d^iends  mostly  upon  the  will  of 
another.  Destiny  is  marked  out;  fate  is  fixed;  a  lot  is 
assigned ;  a  doom  is  passed. 

Destiny*  DestliuUloiu  Destiny  is  the  point  or  line 
marked  out  in  the  walk  of  life;  dMtinatioQ  is  the  place 
fixed  upon  in  particular:  as  every  man  has  his  peculiar 
destiny,  so  every  traveler  has  his  particular  desunation. 
Destiny  is  altogether  set  above  human  control;  destina- 
tion is,  however,  the  specific  act  of  an  individual,  either 
for  himself  or  another. 

To  Destroy*  Consmne*  Waste,  l^o  destroy  is  to 
reduce  to  nothing  that  which  has  been  artificially  raised 
or  formed  as  to  destroy  a  house:  to  consume  is  to  use 
up,  as  to  consume  food,  or  merchandise;  to  waste  is  to 
expend  unnecessarily,  extravagantly,  to  spend  to  no 
purpose,  as  to  waste  time  or  property. 

Destmetlon*  Bulli«  Destruction  is  an  act  of  imme- 
diate violence;  ruin  is  a  gradual  process.  A  thing  is 
destroyed  by  some  external  acticm  upon  it;  a  thing 
falls  to  min  of  itself. 

To  Detect*  Discover.  Detect  is  alwas^s  taken  in  a 
bad  sense:  discover  in  an  indifiTerent  aenae,  A  person 
Is  detected  in  what  he  wishes  to  conceal;  a  person  or  a 
thing  is  discovered  that  has  been  previously  unknown 
or  unperceived. 

To  Determine*  Besoive.  We  determine  how  or 
what  we  shall  do;  this  requires  examination  and  choice. 
We  resolve  that  we  will  do  what  we  have  determined 
upon;   this  requires  a  firm  spirit. 

To  Deviate*  Wander^  Swerve*  Stray.  Deviate 
always  supposes  a  direct  jmth  which  is  depiarted  from; 
waaoer  in<»udes  no  such  idea.  .The  act  of  deviating  is 
commonly  faulty;  that  of  wandering  is  indifferent. 
To  swerve  is  to  deviate  from  that  which  one  holds  right; 
to  stoay  is  to  wander  in  the  same  bad  sense^  Men  swerve 
from  their  duty  to  consult  their  interest;  the  young 
stray  from  tho  path  of  rectitude  to  seek  that  of  pleasure. 

Td  Devise*  Bequeath.  In  the  technical  sense,  to 
devise  is  to  give  lands  by  a  will  duly  attested  according 
to  law;  to  oequeath  is  to  give  personalty  after  one's 
death  by  a  less  formal  instrument. 

To  Dictate*  Prescribe.  Dictate,  from  the  Latin 
"dictatus*'  and  "dictum"  (a  word),  literally  signifies 
to  make  a  word  for  another;  and  prescribe  sunines  to 
write  down  for  another  (v.  to  appomt) :  thus  the  former 
ct  these  terms  is  used  technically  for  a  principal  who 
gets  his  secretary  to  write  down  nis  words  as  he  utters 
U&em;  Mid  the  latter  for  a  phsrsieian  who  writes  down 
lor  his  patient  what  he  wishes  him  to  take  as  a  remedy. 
They  are  used  figuratively  for  a  sort  of  counsel  given  by 
a  superior;  to  dictate  is,  however,  a  greater  exercise  m 
authority  than  to  prescribe.  He  who  dictates  speaks 
with  an  adventitious  authority;  he  who  prescribes  has 
the  sanction  of  reason. 

Dictate*  Suggestion.  Dictate  signifies  the  thing 
uttered,  and  has  an  imperative  sense:  suggestion  signifies 
the  thing  intimated,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  its  being 
propoMQ  secretly  or  in  a  gentle  manner.  These  terms 
are  ooth  applied,  with  tlus  distinction,  to  acts  of  the  mind. 
When  conscience,  reason,  or  passian  present  anything 
forcibly  to  the  mmd,  it  is  called  a  dictate;  when  aay- 
tUng  enters  the  mind  in  a  casual  manner,  it  is  called  a 

Dictionary.  Ency;clopflMiia.  The,  definition  of 
words,  with  their  various  changes,  modifications,  uses, 
acceptations,  and  applications,  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
a  dictionary;  the  naturo  and  properties  of  things,  with 
their  construction,  uses,  powers,  etc,  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  an  encydopseoia. 

Dictionary*  Lexicon*  VocalralarT*  Glossary* 
Nomenclature.  Lexicon  is  a  species  of  dictionary  ap- 
propriately applied  to  the  dead  languages.  Dictionary 
IS  applied  to  thiB  words  of  a  modern  languMe.  A  vocabu- 
lary IS  a  partial  kind  of  dictionary,  iraich  may  compre- 
hend a  simple  list  of  words,  with  or  without  explanation, 
arranged  in  order  or  otherwise.  A  glossary  is  an  explana- 
tory vocabulary,  which  commonly  serves  to  explam  the 
obsolete  terms  employed  in  any  old  author.  A  nomen- 
datura  is  Uterally  a  list  of  names,  and  in  particular  a 
nference  to  proper  names. 

Td  Die*  Expire.  Die  designates  in  general  the  ex- 
tinetkm  of  being.     Bxpire  des^nates  the  last  aotioo  of 


liffe  m  entain  objects.  Plants  and  trees  die.  The  Hamo 
of  a  lamp  exinres. 

Difference,  Variety,  Diversity,  MedleT.  Differ- 
ence and  variety  seem  to  lie  in  the  things  tnemsshree; 
diversity  and  medley  are  created  mther  by  acadent  or 
design:  a  difference  may  lie  in  two  objects  only;  a  va- 
riety cannot  exist  without  an  assemblage:  a  aiffersnee 
is  mscovered  by  means  of  a  comparison  which  the  mind 
forms  of  objects  to  prevent  confusion ;  variety  strikes  oa 
the  mind,  and  pleases  the  imagination  with  many  agree- 
able images.  Diversity  arises  from  an  assMnblage  oTob- 
jects  naturally  contrasted:  a  medley  is  produced  by  aa 
assemblage  of  objects  so  ill  suited  as  to  produee  a  ludi- 
crous effect. 

Difference*  Distinction.  Difference  (v.  difference) 
lies  in  the  thing;  distinction  is  the  act  of  the  penon:  the 
former  is,  therefore,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the  effect. 
The  distinction  rests  on  the  difference:  those  are  equally 
bad  lopdans  who  make  a  distinction  without  a  differenee. 
or  who  make  no  distinction  where  there  is  a  difference. 
A  difference  is  either  external  or  internal:  a  distinction 
is  always  external:  the  former  lies  in  the  thing,  the  latter 
is  designedly  made.  We  have  differences  in  character,  and 
distinction  in  dress. 

Difference,  Dispute*  Altercation,  Quarrel*  A 
difference,  as  distinguished  from  the  others,  is  generally 
of  a  less  serious  and  personal  kind;  a  dispute  consists  not 
only  of  angry  words,  but  of  much  ill  blood  and  unkind  of- 
fices; an  altercation  is  a  wordy  dispute,  in  which  differ- 
ence of  <^inion  is  drawn  out  into  a  multitude  of  words:  a 
quarrel  is  the  most  serious  of  all  differences,  whidi  leads 
to  every  manner  of  violence. 

Different,  Distinct,  Separate.  Different  is  op- 
posed to  similar;  there  is  no  difference  between  ob- 
jects absolutely  alike.  Distinct  is  opposed  to  identical: 
there  can  be  no  distinction  where  there  is  only  one  ana 
the  same  being.  Separate  is  opposed  to  thingi  united; 
there  can  be  no  separation  between  objects  that  ooalesoe 
or  adhere. 

Different,  Unlllce.  Different  is  positive,  unlike  is 
ne^ive:  we  look  at  what  is  different  and  draw  a  com- 
parison; but  that  which  is  unlike  needs  no  comparison. 
A  thing  is  said  to  be  different  from  every  other  tmng,  or 
unlike  anything  seen  before. 

Difficulties,  Embarrassments,  Troubles.  These 
terms  are  all  appUcable  to  a  person's  concerns  in  life. 
Difilculties  may  relate  to  the  obstacles  that  arise  in  oon- 
ductinpE  a  business.  Embarrassments  may  relate  to  the 
confusion  attending  a  state  of  debt.  TrouMes  may  relate 
to  the  pain  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  not 
fulfilling  engagements  or  answering  demands. 

Difficulty,  Obstacle,  Impediment.  Difficulty 
signifies  not  easy  to  be  done;  obstacle  signifies  the  thing 
that  stands  in  the  way  between  a  person  and  the  object 
he  has  in  view;  impediment  signifies  something  that 
entangles  the  feet.  A  difficulty  interferes  with  the  com- 
pletion of  any  work;  an  obstacle  interferes  with  the  at- 
tainment of  any  end;  an  impediment  interrupts  the 
progress,  and  prevents  the  execution  of  one's  wishes. 

DUhise,  Prolix.  Both  mark  defects  of  style  op- 
posed to  brevity.  The  diffuse  is  properly  opposed  to  the 
precise;  the  proUx  to  the  concise  or  laoomo.  A  diffuse 
writer  IS  fond  of  amplification,  the  prolix  writer  is  fond 
of  circumlocution,  minute  details,  and  trifling  partieo* 
lars. 

To  Digress,  Deviate.  Both  in  the  original  and  the 
accepted  sense,  these  words  express  going  out  of  the 
ordinary  course.  We  digress  only  in  a  narrative,  whether 
written  or  spoken:  we  deviate  in  actions  as  well  as  in 
words,  in  our  conduct  as  well  as  in  writings. 

To  Dilate,  Expand.  A  bladder  dilates  on  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  or  the  heart  dilates  with  joy.  Knowled|[e 
expands  the  mind,  or  a  person's  views  expand  with  cir- 
cumstances. 

Diligent,  Expeditious,  Prompt.  Diligent  marks 
the  interest  one  takes  in  doing  something;  he  is  diligent 
who  loses  no  time,  who  keeps  close  to  the  woric  trmn 
inclination.  Expeditious  marks  the  desire  one  has  to 
complete  the^thmg  begun.  Prompt  marks  one's  desire 
to  get  ready;  he  is  prompt  who  sets  about  a  thing  with- 
out delay,  so  as  to  make  it  ready. 

Direction,  Address,  Sufierscrlption.  A  direction 
may  serve  to  direct  to  places  as  well  as  to  persons.  An 
address  is  never  used  but  in  direct  application  to  the  per- 
son. A  superscription  has  more  respect  to  the  thing  than 
to  the  person.  A  direction  is  even  to  such  as  go  in  seardi 
<^  persons  and  places.  An  address  is  put  either  on  a  card, 
a  letter,  or  in  a  book.  A  superscription  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  other  writings,  or  over  tombs  and  pillars. 

Direction,  Order.  Direction  contains  most  of  in- 
struction in  it;  order  most  of  authority.  Directions 
should  be  followed;  orders  obeyed. 

Disaffection,  Disloyalty.     Disaffection  may  be  said 
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^th  rasud  to  any  fonn  of  soTcmmeBt;  didoymlty  wHh 
rtgMxd  to  monarchy,  obligations,  or  vows.  Many  ware 
diaaffected  to  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Oromwell,  because 
they  would  not  be  disloyal  to  their  king. 

To  Disappear*  Vanish.  A  thins  disappears  either 
gradually  or  suddenly;  it  vani^es  of  a  sudden {  it  dis- 
appears in  the  ordinary  course  of  things;  it  vanishes  by 
an  unusual  effort,  a  supernatural  or  a  magic  poww. 

To  Disapprove.  Dislike.  Disapprove  is  an  act  of 
the  iudsment;  dislike  is  an  act  of  the  will  or  of  the  affec- 
tion. To  approve  or  disapprove  is  peculiarly  the  part 
of  a  superior,  or  one  who  determines  the  conduct  of 
others;  to  dislike  is  altogether  a  personal  act,  in  which 
the  feelings  of  the  individual  are  consulted. 

Disbelief*  Unbelief.  Disbetief  properly  implies  the 
believinc  that  a  thing  b  not.  or  refusing  to  believe  that 
it  is.  Unbelief  expresses  properly  a  believing;  the  con- 
tranr  of  what  one  nas  believed  before:  disbelief  is  most 
appucable  to  the  ordinary  events  of  life;  unbelief  to  seri- 
ous matters  of  opinion. 

T6  Disclaim*  Disown.  To  disclaim  is  to  throw  off 
»  claim;  to  disown  is  not  to  admit  as  one's  own. 

Diseortd*  Strife.  Discord  consists  mostly  in  the  feel- 
ing; strife  consists  mostly  in  the  outward  action.  Dis- 
cord evinces  itself  in  various  ways,  by  looks,  words,  or 
SMtioQs;  strife  displays  itself  in  words  or  acts  of  violence. 

To  Discover,  Manifest*  Declare.  We  discover 
by  any  means  direct  or  indirect;  we  manifest  by  un- 
questionable marks;  we  declare  by  express  words: 
talents  and  dispositions  discover  themselves;  particular 
feelings  and  sentiments  manifest  themselves;  facts, 
opinions,  and  sentiments  are  declared. 

Discredit*  Dlsfl^race,  Reproach*  Scandal.  Dis- 
CTedit  interferes  with  a  man  s  respectability^  di^;race 
marics  him  out  as  an  object  of  unfavorable  distinction; 
reproach  makes  him  a  subject  of  adverse  criticism: 
scandal  makes  him  an  object  of  offense  or  even  of 
abhorrence. 

To  Discuss*  Examine.  Discuss  signifies  to  shake 
asunder  or  to  separate  thoroughly  so  as  to  see  the  whole 
eomoosition;  examine  is  used  where  the  judgment  holds 
the  balance.  Discussion  is  alto^ther  carried  on  by 
verbal  and  personal  communication;  examination  pro- 
ceeds by  reading,  reflection,  and  observation. 

DISKUst,  Lioathing*  Nausea.  Disgust  is  less  than 
loathing,  and  loathing  than  nausea.  When  api^ied  to 
sensible  objects  we  are  disgusted  with  dirt;  we  fcwthe 
the  smell  of  food  if  we  have  a  sickly  appetite:  we  nause- 
ate medicine.  When  applied  metaptoricaliy,  we  are 
disgusted  with  affectation;  we  loathe  the  endearments 
of  tnose  who  are  offensive;  we  nauseate  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  after  having  made  an  intemperate  use  of 
them,  and  discovered  their  inanity. 

Dishonest*  Knavish.  What  is  dishonest  violates 
the  established  laws  of  man;  what  is  knavish  supposes 
peculiar  art  and  design  in  the  accomplishment. 

Dishonor*  Disgrace,  Shame.  Dishonor  deprives 
A  person  of  those  outward  marks  of  honor  which  men 
look  for  according  to  their  rank  and  station;  disgrace 
deprives  a  man  of  the  favor  and  the  Idndnese  which  he 
has  heretofore  received  from  others.  Shame  is  oceaaoned 
by  direct  moral  turpitude,  or  by  that  of  which  one  ought 
to  be  ashamed. 

To  Disjoint*  Dismember.  A  limb  of  the  body  may 
be  disjointed  if  it  be  so  put  out  of  the  joint  that  it  cannot 
act;  but  the  body  itself  is  dismembered  when  the  differ^ 
•nt  limbs  or  parts  are  separated  from  each  other. 

Dislike*  Disinclination.  Dislike  applies  to  what  one 
has  or  does;    disinclination  only  to  what  one  does. 

To  Dismay*  Daunt*  Appall.  We  are  dismayed  by 
alarming  circumstances;  we  are  daunted  by  terrifying  cir- 
oumstanoes;  we  are  appalled  by  horrid  circumstances. 

Disorder*  Disease^  Distemper*  Malady.  In  a 
seneral  sense  disorder  is  altogether  indefinite;  but  in  its 
restricted  sense  it  expresses  less  than  ail  the  rest:  it  is 
the  mere  commencement  of  a  disease.  Disease  compre- 
hends every  serious  and  permanent  disorder  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  is,  therefore,  of  universal  application. 
The  disorder  is  slight,  partial,  and  transitory;  the  disease 
is  deep-rooted  and  permanent.  The  disorder  may  lie  in 
the  extremities;  the  disease  lies  in  the  humors  and  the 
vital  parts.  Distemper  is  used  for  such  particularly  as 
throw  the  animal  frame  most  completely  out  of  its  tem- 
per or  course,  and  is  consequently  applied  properly  to 
virulent  disorders,  such  as  the  small-pox.  Malady  has  less 
of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other  terms;  it  refers  more 
to  the  suffering  than  to  the  state  of  the  body. 

Disparity*  Inequalltj.  Disparity  applies  to  two 
objects  which  should  meet  or  stand  in  coalition  with  each 
other;  inequality  is  applicable  to  those  that  are  com- 
pared with  each  other.  The  disparity  of  age,  situation, 
and  circumstances  is  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  per- 
sona entering  into  a  matrimonial  connection:    the  in- 


equality in  the  portion  of  labor  mbidi  is  to  be  performed 
by  two  persons  is  a  ground  for  the  inequality  of  their 
reeompense. 

DIspassionatey  Cool.  Diapaaeionate  is  taken  na 
ttvely.  it  marks  merely  the  absence  of  passion;  eooJ  _ 
taken  positively,  it  marks  an  entire  freedom  from  paa- 
non.  When  wa  meet  wi^  an  angry  diq>utant  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  dispassionate,  in  order  to  avoid  quarrels;  in 
the  moment  of  danger  our  safety  often  depends  upon  our 
coolness. 

To  Dispel*  Disperse.  Dispel  is  a  more  forcible  ao- 
tion  than  disperse:  we  destroy  the  existence  of  a  thing 
by  dispelling  it;  we  destroy  merely  the  junction  by  dis- 
persing it. 

To  Dispense*  Distribute.  Dispense  is  an  indis- 
criminate action;  distribute  is  a  particularising  action: 
we  dispense  to  all;    we  distribute  to  each  individually. 

Displeasure*  Anger*  Disapprobation.  Displeaa- 
ore  is  always  a  softened  and  gentle  feding;  anger  is  al- 
ways a  harsh  feeling,  and  sometimes  rises  to  veheme) 


A  madness.  Displeasure  is  always  produeed  by  some 
adequate  cause,  real  or  supposed;  but  anger  may  be 
provoked  by  every  or  any  cause,  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  individuaL  Displeasure  is  an  act  of  the  will,  it  ia 
an  angry  sentiment;  disapprobation  is  an  act  dt  the 
judgment,  it  is  an  opposite  opinion. 

Disposal*  Disposition.  Disposal  is  a  personal  act; 
it  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  mdividual:  disposition 
is  an  act  of  the  Judgment;  it  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  things.  The  removal  of  a  thing  from  oneself  is 
involved  in  a  disposal;  the  ipod  order  of  the  things  is 
comprehended  in  their  disposition. 

To  Dispose*  Arrange.  Digest*  We  may  dispose 
ordinary  matters  by  simply  assigning  a  place  to  each; 
in  this  manner  trees  are  disposed  m  a  row.  We  arrange 
and  digest  by  an  intellectual  effort.  We  arrange  by  put- 
ting those  together  which  ought  to  go  together;  and 
we  digest  by  both  separating  that  which  is  dissimilar, 
and  bringing  together  that  which  is  similar:  in  this 
manner  books  are  arranged  in  a  library  according  to 
their  sise  or  their  subject;  the  materials  for  a  litcvary 
production  are  digested. 

Disposition*  Temper.  Disposition  is  Dermanent 
and  settled;  temper  may  be  transitory  and  nuctuating. 
The  disposition  comprehends  the  springs  and  motives  of 
actions;  the  temper  influences  the  action  of  the  moment : 
it  is  possible  and  not  infrequent  to  have  a  good  disposi- 
tion with  a  bad  temper,  and  vice  versa. 

Disposition*  Inclination.  We  may  always  ezpeoi 
a  man  to  do  that  which  he  is  disposed  to  do:  but  we  can- 
not always  calculate  upon  his  executing  that  to  whieh 
he  is  merely  indined.  We  indulge  a  disposition:  we 
yield  to  an  inclination.  The  di^MMiticm  eomprehenda 
the  whole  state  of  the  mind  at  the  time;  an  inclination 
is  particular,  referring  alwasrs  to  a  particular  object. 

To  Disregard*  Neglect,  Slight.  We  disregard  the 
warnings,  the  words,  or  opmions  of  others;  we  ne^eet 
their  injunctions  or  their  precepts.  To  disregara  re- 
sults from  the  settled  purpose  of  the  mind;  to  neglect 
from  a  temporary  f orgetf ulness  or  oversii^t.  Slight  is  td- 
together  an  intentional  act  toward  an  individuu. 

Dissension*  Contention*  Discord.  A  collision  of 
opinions  produces  dissension;  a  collision  of  intersste 
produces  oontenticm;  a  collision  of  humors  produces 
discord. 

Distant*  Far,  Bemote.  Distant  is  used  to  designate 
great  space;  far  only  that  which  is  ordmary.  Astrono- 
mers estimate  that  the  sun  is  ninety-four  millions  of 
miles  distant  from  the  earth;  a  person  lives  not  very  far 
off,  or  a  person  is  far  from  the  spot.  Remote  expresses 
the  relative  idea  of  having  disappeared  from  sight. 

To  Distinguish*  Discriminate.  To  discriminate 
IS  in  fact  to  distinguish  specifically:  hence  we  speak  of 
a  distinction  as  true  or  false,  but  oi  a  discrimination  as 
nice.  We  distinguish  by  means  of  the  senses  as  well  as  by 
the  understanding;  we  discriminate  by  the  understanding 
on^. 

Distinguished*  Conspicuous,  Noted*  Eminent, 
Illustrious.  A  thing  is  distinguished  in  proportion  as 
it  is  distinct  or  separate  from  others;  it  is  conspicuous 
in  proportion  as  it  is  easily  seen ;  it  is  noted  in  proportion 
as  It  is  widely  known.  Eminent  applies  to  those  things 
which  set  a  man  high  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintances; 
illustrious  applies  to  that  which  makes  him  shine  before 
the  world.  4 

Distress*  Anxiety,  Anguish*  Agony.  Distress  ie 
the  pam  felt  when  in  a  strait  from  which  we  see  no  means 
of  extricating  ourselves;  anxiety  is  that  pain  whieb 
one  feels  on  the  prospect  of  an  eviL  Distress  alwavs  de- 
pends upon  some  outward  cause;  anxiety  often  uee  in 
the  imagination;  anguish  arises  from  the  reflection  on 
the  evil  that  is  past;  agony  springs  from  witnessing  or 
suffering  intense  mentsi  or  bodily  palo. 
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To  Distress.  Hmrass,  Perplex.  A  peraon  m  die- 
treeaed  either  in  hi*  outwara  oireuinatanoee  or  hie 
leelincs;  he  u  haraaaed  mentally  or  oorporeally;  heiaper- 

Slexed  in  hie  onderatandins.  more  than  in  hia  feeiinei.  A 
eprivatioa  diatreaaaa;  provoeationa  and  boatUe  meaa- 
urea haraaa:  atratasema and  ambiguoua  meaaurea  perplex. 
Dlstruei*  Saeplolon*  Diffidence.  Diatruat  ia  aaid 
either  of  ouraelvee  or  of  othera;  auapidon  ia  aaid  only  of 
othera;  diffidenoe  only  of  ouraelvea.  To  be  diatruatful 
of  a  peraon  ia  to  impute  no  ^ood  to  him;  to  be  auapicioua 
of  a  peraon  ia  to  impute  pfMitiye  evil  to  him.     Aa  legarda 


oneaelf ,  a  peraon  may  diatruat  hia  own  powera  for  the 
execution  of  a  particular  ofiKoe.  or  have  a  diatruat  of 
himaelf  in  company;  he  haa  a  general  diflldenoe.  or  he 
ia  naturally  diffident. 

To  Disturb*  Interrupt.  We  may  be  diaturbed 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly;  we  are  mtermpted  only 
outwardly:  our  minda  may  be  diaturbed  by  dlaquieting 
refleotiona,  or  we  may  be  diaturbed  in  our  reat  or  in  our 
buaineaa  by  unaeemly  ncnaea. 

To  Divide^  Separate,  Part.  That  ia  divided  which 
haa  been  or  haa  been  conceived  to  be  a  whole;  that  ia 
aeparated  which  might  be  joined.  An  army  may  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  dxviaiona  or  portiona:  the  di- 
viaiona  are  frequently  aeparated  in  their  march.  To  part 
ia  to  divide  or  eepaiate  wto  diatinct  portiona  or  piecee. 

Tb  DlvMe,  Dietrtimte,  8hni«.  We  divide  the 
thing;  we  diatribute  to  the  peraon.  To  ahare  ia  to  make 
faito  parta.  the  aame  aa  divide,  and  it  ia  to  give  thooe 
parte  to  aome  penooa,  the  aame  aa  diatribute:  but  the 
peraon  who  aharea  takea  a  part  himaelf;  he  who  dia- 
titbutea  givea  it  all  to  oihera. 

Doetrtno*  Preeepi*  Principle.  A  doctrine  requirea 
a  teacher:  a  precept  raauirea  a  auperior  with  authority; 
a  principle  requirea  only  a  maintainer  or  a  holder.  A 
doctrine  is  alwaya  framed  by  aome  one;  a  precept  ia 
eni<Mned  or  laid  down  by  aome  one;  a  principle  liea  in 
the  thing  itaelf.  A  doctrine  ia  compoaed  of  principlea; 
a  precept  reeta  upon  principlea  or  doctrinea. 

Doctrine.  Docmm,  Tenet.  A  doctrine  reata  on  the 
authority  of  the  individual  bv  whom  it  ia  framed;  a 
dogma  on  the  authority  of  the  body  by  whom  it  ia  main- 
tained; a  tenet  reata  on  ita  own  intrinaic  merita.  A 
tenet  ia  a  apeciea  of  prindplea  maintained  in  mattera  of 
opinion  by  peraons  in  generaL 

To  Doubt,  Qnestlon.  Doubt  liea  altogether  in  the 
mind;  it  ia  a  leaa  active  feeling  than  queation:  by  the 
former  we  merely  auapend  deaaion;  by  the  latter  we 
actually  demand  proofa  in  order  to  aaaiat  ua  in  deciding. 
We  may  doubt  in  ailenoe;  we  cannot  queation  without 
expreeainfs  it,  directly  or  indirectly:  we  doubt  the  truth 
of  a  poaition ;  we  queation  the  veracity  of  an  author. 

Doubt*  Suspense.  Doubt  reapecta  that  which  we 
ahould  believe;  auapenae  that  which  we  wiah  to  know 
or  aaoertain.  We  are  in  doubt  for  the  want  of  evidence; 
we  are  in  auapenae  for  the  want  of  certainty.  Doubt  inter- 
rupts our  progreaa  in  the  attainment  of  truth;  auapenae 
impedea  ua  in  the  attainment  of  our  objecta. 

To  Draw,  Draff,  Haal«  or  Hale,  Pull,  Pluck,  Tug. 
Draw  expreaaea  here  the  idea  common  to  the  firat  three 
terma,  namely,  of  putting  a  body  in  motion  from  behind 
oneaelf  or  toward  oneaeu.  To  dra|s  ia  to  draw  a  thing 
with  violence,  or  to  dmw  that  which  makea  reaLstance: 
to  haul  ia  to  drag  it  with  atill  greater  violence.  To  pull 
aignifiea  only  an  effort  to  draw  without  the  idea  of  mo- 
tion; horaea  pull  very  long  aometimea  before  they  can 
draw  a  heavily  laden  cart  uphill.  To  pluck  ia  to  pull 
with  a  audden  twitch  in  order  to  aeparate;  to  tug  ia  to 
pull  with  violence. 

Dream,  Reverie.  Dreama  and  reveriea  are  alike 
oppoaed  to  the  reality,  and  have  their  origin  in  the 
imagination;  but  the  former  commonly  paaaea  in  aleep, 
and  the  latter  when  awake. 

Dull,  Gloomy.  Sad,  Dismal.  When  applied  to 
natural  objectfi,  dull  and  gloomy  denote  the  want  of 
neceaaary  light  or  life:  in  toia  aenae  metala  are  more  or 
leaa  dull  according  aa  they  are  stained  with  dirt:  the 
weather  ia  dull  when  the  auo  ia  obacured  by  clouda.  and 
idoomy  when  the  atmoaphere  ia  darkened  by  fogn  or 
thick  clouda.  Diamal  denotea  not  merely  the  want  of 
that  which  ia  neceaaary,  but  alao  the  preeence  of  that 
which  ia  repugnant  to  the  aenaea;  aa,  a  countenance  or 
a  eound  may  be  diamal.  Sad  ia  not  applied  ao  much 
to  aenaible  aa  moral  objecta:  the  loaa  of  a  parent  ia  aad. 

Durable.  Lasting,  Per  moment.  Durable  ia  natur- 
ally aaid  oi  material  aubataneea;  and  laating  of  those 
wkuoh  are  spiritual,  althouj^  in  ordinary  discourse 
wmetimea  they  exchange  omcea.  Permanent  applies 
more  to  the  affaira  of  men.  That  which  periahes  quickly 
ia  not  dumble;  that  which  oeaaea  quickly  ia  not  laating; 
that  which  ia  only  for  a  time  ia  not  permanent. 

Durable,  Constant.  What  ia  durable  ia  eo  from 
He  inherent  property;   what  ia  oonatant  ia  ao  by  tlie 


power  of  the  mind.    No  durable  connections  can  be 
formed  when  avanoe  or  luat  prevaila. 

Duty,  OMlgattoii.  Duty  haa  to  do  with  the  eon- 
adence.  and  anaea  from  the  natural  relationa  of  aodety; 
an  obligati<Hi  ariaea  from  carcnmatancea,  and  ia  a  apeciea 
of  duty.  He  who  guaranteea  to  pay  a  aum  of  money 
oontracta  an  obligation.  He  who  marriee  oootracta  new 
duties. 

Ease,  Quiet,  Rest,  Repose.  Eaae  and  quiet 
reapect  action  on  the  body;  reat  and  repoae  reepect  the 
action  of  the  body.  Eaae  denotea  an  exemption  from 
any  painful  agency  in  general;  quiet  denotea  an  exemp- 
tion from  that  in  particular  which  noiae^  disturbance, 
or  the  violence  of  others  may  cause;  reat  simply  denotea 
the  ceaaation  ol  motion:  repoae  ia  that  fonn  oi  reat 
which  ia  agreeable  after  labor. 

Elasy,  Ready.  Eaay  marka  the  freedom  of  being 
done;  ready  the  diapoaition  or  willingneaa  to  do.  The 
former  refers  moatly  to  the  thing  or  the  manner,  the 
latter  to  the  person. 

To  Eclipse,  Obscure.  Heavenly  bodies  are  eclipeed 
by  the  intervention  of  other  bodiea  between  them  and 
the  beholder;  thingi  are  in  general  obacured  which  are 
in  any  way  rendered  leaa  atriking  or  viaible.  So,  figur- 
ativdpr,  rod  merit  is  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of 
aupenor  merit;  it  ia  often  obacured  by  an  imgracioua 
exterior  in  the  poaaeaaor,  or  by  hia  unfortunate  circum- 
atancea. 

Education,  Instruction,  Breeding.  Inatruction 
and  breeding  are  to  education  aa  parta  to  a  whole.  In- 
atruction reapecta  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
and  breeding  reapecta  the  mannera  or  outward  conduct; 
education  oomprehenda  not  only  both  theae.  but  the 
formation  of  the  mind,  the  regulation  of  the  heart,  and  the 
eatabliahment  of  the  principlea.  Good  inatruction  makea 
one  wiaer;  good  breeding  makea  one  more  poliahed  and 
agreeable;  good  education  makea  one  really  good. 

To  Effect,  Produce,  Perform.  To  produce  aigni- 
fiea to  bring  aomething  forth  or  into  exiatence;  to  per- 
form  to  do  eom^ thing  to  the  en'd.  To  eff«et  ia  to  product 
a  ro.:*all  tjy  ti^^rftimiiiifn.  What^^ver  b  ciTcctisi  ij  the 
conj?a^lu<<nce  *>l  a  »f>etutic  dc^iKii:  it  iiJwaj'9  ret^uinea. 
tbtrefor*.  a  rational  iigeiit  to  tlTert,  What  la  pftxluced 
miiy  faUaw  LncidciiUhLly^  or  sriM<  imia  the  action  of  an 
iirationOiL  agent  or  an  inanimate  object »  what  is  pet-- 
formtd  ia  done  by  Ftiie^^ifici  (ffforts- 

KffuRlon,  FIjahCUlotkini*  Aii  effusiori  [>ommotily 
floira  frotn  a  beate4  ima^oaiion  iui?otTec:teLl  b-ti'  the  iudg- 
mt^ntt  it  Ls^  therefore,  ui  general  nnt  Qoly  mtaohemki 
bill  ejEtrAVaKantand  aenteleaa^  An  eiaculalion  13 prcKiuecd 
by  the  warnith  of  the  tiiomt!tit«  but  never  *ritbout  refer- 
ence to  Bame  particiuLar  circumjtanee-  Knthimaete 
aie  fiiU  of  extnivAganl  effusion 9;  contHte  ainnera  will 
of  [en  expresa  iheir  t#pnitencie  in  piou»  ejaruUtioiiA. 

Elderlr,  Agtd»  Old»  The  ('Ukrly  man  b&s  paMed 
thr  tnf^riJi&n  of  lile;  the  aj^l  mafi  ia  i^si  aprronching 
tb^  term  of  our  exbt^nee;  the  old  man  haa  already 
rdr-be*!  this  term,  or  iuui  exceeiied  it« 

i:UirJbks  Preferable*  What  La  eliaible  ie  deBt«ble 
in  litxii.  wiiat  ia  preferable  i*  mored^irable  than  another, 

F^m  bar  rasa  menu,  PprptexllfrN*  ilntanKl(<mcnta, 
ErrjbarnhAimentB  de(iend  altogether  on  our^-^lvej;  the 
wniit  of  prude  nee  anci  pre?ieiice  of  fnin>;l  ia  the  oomtiicin 
caiiiie*  Ferpleidties  depend  on  ext nmenii*  circutiiaLanMS 
aa  H'eU  AA  on  ouTM^Ivf?;  «\tenEiivfl  d^aUnj^  with.  otfafeEs 
are  inti»tl>  attended  Hith  perplexities,  Entaogletnenta 
arise  mnfltly  from  the  evil  de.£»ig:nj$  of  tiattiers. 

Emlflparj'.  Spy.  Botb  these  won  Is  dwiEnate  a  per- 
aon sent  out  by  a  btnly  on  mjine  public  tflincem  among 
thoir  enemies;  but  they  diS'ef  in  their  tTiffiice  aceotding 
to  the  eEyniolf>(rv  of  tbe  TjfordB.  The  emissary  ie  Mtit 
ao  <io  to  mix,  with  the  people  to  wLosi  lie  eoet.  to  be  in 
all  placea.  and  to  aaaociate  with  every  one  individually 
aa  may  aerve  hia  purpose.  The  apy  takea  hia  atation 
wherever  he  can  beat  perceive  what  ia  pasaing;  he 
keepa  himaelf  at  a  diatance  from  all  but  auch  aa  may 
particularly  aid  him  in  the  object  of  hia  aearch.  The 
emiaaary  ia  generally  employed  by  thoae  who  have  aome 
illegitimate  object  to  pursue;  apiea.  on  the  other  hand, 
are  employed  by  all  regular  govemmenta  in  a  time  ox 
warfare. 

Empiret  Relcn*  I>o  minion.  Empire  aignifiea  com- 
mand, or  the  power  exerdaed  in  commanding:  it  properly 
refers  to  the  country  or  the  people  commanded:  feign 
aignifiea  the  act  of  reigning;  it  refers  to  the  individual 
who  reigna.  Dominion  may  be  appUed  in  the  proper 
aenae  to  the  power  which  man  exerciaea  over  the  brutea 
or  inanimate  objecta,  and  figuratively  to  the  power  of  the 
paaaiona. 

To  Employ,  Use.  We  employ  whatever  we  take 
into  our  aervioe,  or  make  aubaervient  to  our  convemence 
for  a  time;  we  uae  whatever  we  entirely  devote  (o  our 
purpoae. 
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.rt  Pftoecyrie.  We  bestow 
eaeonhiine  upon  any  work  of  art  or  prodaetion  of  genius, 
without  reference  to  the  performer;  we  bestow  eulogies 
on  the  exploits  of  a  hero,  who  ia  of  another  age  or  country; 
but  we  write  panegsrrios  either  in  a  direct  address,  or 
ia  direet  reference  to  the  person  who  is  panegsrrised. 
The  eneomium  is  produced  oy  merit,  real  or  supposed; 
the  eulogy  may  spring  from  admiration  of  the  person 
•enlogiaed:  the  panegimo  may  be  mere  flattery,  resulting 
from  sendle  dependence. 

To  Bnconrmge,  Embolden.  To  encourage  is  to  give 
eoorage,  and  to  embolden  is  to  make  bold;  the  former 
impels  to  action  in  general,  the  latter  to  that  which  is 
more  difficult  or  dangerous. 

To  Bndf  Termlnrnte,  Close.  To  end  is  indefinite 
in  its  meamng  and  general  in  its  application.  Terminate 
and  close  are  modes  of  ending:  to  terminate  is  to  end 
finally;  to  close  to  end  gradually.  Whatever  is  begun 
will  end,  and  it  may  end  in  any  way;  but  what  terminates 
is  that  which  has  been  designedly  brought  to  an  end. 
A  string,  a  line,  a  verse,  etc.,  may  end;  but  a  road  is  said 
property  to  terminate. 

To  KndeaTor.  Aim*  Strtre,  Stmgrie.  An  endeavor 
springs  from  a  sense  of  duty;  we  endeavor  to  do  that 
which  ia  right,  and  avoid  that  which  is  wrong.  Aiming 
is  the  fruit  of  an  aspiring  temper;  the  object  aimed  at 
is  always  something  superior  either  in  reality  or  imagina- 
tion. Striving  is  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  desire; 
the  thing  striven  for  is  always  conceived  to  be  of  impor- 
tance. Struggling  is  the  effect  of  necessity;  it  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  difficulty  of  attainment;  the  thing  struggled 
for  is  indispensablv  necessary. 

BndeaTor.  Eflorl,  Exertloii.  Endeavor  expresses 
little  more  tnan  this  common  idea,  being  a  term  of  gen- 
eral import.  Effort  and  exertion  are  particular  modes 
of  endeavor,  the  former  being  a  special  strong  endeavor, 
the  latter  a  continued  strong  endeavor. 

■neiV7i  Force*  Vlf or.  With  energy  is  connected 
the  idea  of  activity;  with  force  that  of  capability;  with 
rigor  that  of  health.  Energy  lies  only  in  the  mind;  force 
and  visor  are  the  property  of  either  bodv  or  mind. 

To  tnlmrge.  Increase*  Bilend.  Enlarge  is  applied 
to  dimension  and  extent;  increase  is  applicable  to  quanti- 
if,  signifying  to  become  greater  in  sise  by  the  junction  of 
other  matter:  extend  sigoifies  to  make  greater  in  space. 
We  speak  of  enlarging  a  house,  a  room,  premiseS|  or 
boundaries;  of  increasing  an  army,  or  property,  capital, 
e^ense.  etc.;  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  an  empire. 

Knmlty,  Animosity*  HostUity.  Enmity  lies  in 
the  heart;  it  is  deep  and  malignant.  Animosity,  from 
animus,  a  smrit,  lies  in  the  passions;  it  is  fierce  and 
vindictive.  Hostilit^f,  from  hostis,  a  i>olitical  enemy, 
lies  in  the  action;  it  is  mischievous  and  destructive. 
Enmity  is  altogether  x>cr8onal;  hostility  respects  public 
or  private  measures;  enmity  often  lies  concealed  m  the 
hotiet.  and  does  not  betray  itself  by  any  open  act  of 
hostiuty. 

Bnormonf^  Prodlglooa*  Monstroui.  The  enor- 
mous contradicts  our  rules  of  estimating  and  calculating; 
the  prodigious  raises  our  minds  beyond  their  ordinary 
•tanoard  of  thinking;  the  monstrous  contradicts  nature 
and  the  course  of  things.  What  is  enormous  excitee  our 
•urprise  or  amasement;  what  is  prodigious  excitee 
our  astonishment;  what  is  monstrous  does  violence  to 
our  senses  and  understanding. 

Knoufb*  Sufficient,  ue  has  enough  whose  desires 
are  satisned;  he  has  sufficient  whose  wants  are  supplied. 
Enough  is  m  Qerman  ^nug,  which  comes  from  gen- 
Hfgan,  to  satisfy.  Sufficient,  in  Latin  sufficiens,  parti- 
oai^  of  sufficio,  compounded  of  sub  and  faoio,  signifies 
■UMie  or  suited  to  the  purpose. 

■nterprlslnK*  Adrenturouf.  The  enterprising 
oharaoter  conceives  great  projects,  and  pursues  objects 
that  are  difficult  to  be  obtained;  the  adventurous 
character  is  contented  with  seeking  that  which  is  new, 
«nd  placing  himself  in  dangerous  and  unusual  situations. 

Bplthet,  Adjectlire.  Epithet  is  the  technical  term 
of  the  rhetorician;  adjective  that  of  the  grammarian. 
The  same  word  is  an  epithet  as  it  qualifies  the  sense; 
it  is  an  adjective  as  it  is  a  part  of  speech.  Thus,  in  the 
phrase,  "Alexander  the  Great,"  great  is  an  epithet,  inas- 
much as  it  designates  Alexander  in  distinction  from 
sUi  other  persons;  it  is  an  adjective  as  it  expresses  a 

auality  in  distinction  from  the  noun,  Alexander,  which 
enotes  a  thing. 

BqoaU  Even.  Equable*  Like*  or  Alike*  Uniform. 
Equal  is  said  of  degree,  quantity,  number,  and  dimen- 
sions, as  equal  in  years;  even  is  said  of  the  surface  and 
position  of  bodies;  a  board  is  made  even  with  another 
Jboard.  like  ia  said  of  accidental  qualities  in  things^  as 
alike  in  color  or  in  feature;  uniform  is  said  of  things 
oobr  as  to  their  fitness  to  oorrespood;  those  which  are 
unlike  in  color,  shape,  or  make,  are  not  uniform,  and 


eannot  be  made  to  match  as  pairs.  Equable  is  used  only 
in  the  moral  acceptation,  in  which  all  the  others  are 
likewise  employed. 

Error*  Mistake*  Blunder.  Error  in  its  universal 
sense  is  the  general  term,  since  every  deviation  from 
what  is  right  in  rational  agents  is  termed  error.  Into 
whatever  we  attempt  to  do  or  think  error  will  be  sure  to 
creep.  The  other  terms  designate  modes  of  error,  which 
refer  mostly  to  the  common  concerns  of  life:  mistake 
is  an  error  of  choice;  blunder  an  error  of  action. 

Error,  Fault.  Error  respects  the  act;  fault  respects 
the  agent:  an  error  may  lie  in  the  judj^ment,  or  in  the 
conduct:  but  a  fault  lies  in  the  will  or  the  intention. 

Eruption*  Eiploslon.  Eruption  is  the  coming  into 
view,  bv  a  sudden  bursting;  explosion  signifies  bursting 
out  with  a  noise:  hence  of  names  there  will  be  properly 
an  eruptioD,  but  of  gunpowder  an  explosion. 

To  Estimate,  Compute*  Kate.  To  estimate  ia  to 
obtain  the  aggregate  sum  in  one's  mind,  either  by  an 
immediate  or  a  progressive  act;  to  compute  is  to  obtain 
the  sum  by  the  ^adual  process  of  putting  together 
items;  to  rate  is  to  fix  the  relative  value  in  one's  mind 
by  deduction  and  comparison.  A  builder  estimates  the 
expense  of  building  a  house  on  a  given  plan;  a  pro- 
prietor of  houses  computes  the  probable  diminution  in 
the  value  of  his  property  in  consequence  of  weaj  and 
tear;  the  surveyor  rates  the  present  value  of  lands  or 
houses. 

Eternal*  BndleM.  Everlastlnff.  The  eternal  Is  set 
above  time:  the  endless  lies  within  time.  That  is  prop- 
erly eternal  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end;  that 
is  endless  which  has  a  beginning,  but  no  end;  that 
which  is  everlasting  has  neither  interruption  nor  cessa- 
tion. 

To  Evade*  Equivocate.  Prevaricate.  We  evade 
by  artfully  turning  the  subject  or  calling  off  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inquirer;  we  equivocate  by  the  use  of  ex- 
pressions of  double  interpretstionj  we  prevaricate  by  the 
use  of  loose  and  indefinite  expressions.  We  avoid  giving 
satisfaction  by  evading;  we  ^ve  a  false  satisfaction  by 
equivocating;  we  give  dissatisfaction  by  prevaricating. 

Event*  Incident,  Accident*  Adventure*  Occur- 
rence. These  terms  are  expressive  of  what  passes  in 
the  world,  which  is  the  sole  signification  of  the  term 
event;  while  to  that  of  the  other  terms  are  annexed 
some  accessory  ideas.  An  incident  is  a  personal 
event;  an  accident  an  event  which  happens  by  the 
way;  an  adventure  an  extraordinary  event;  an  occur- 
rence an  ordinarv  or  domestic  event.  Event,  in  its 
ordinary  and  Uiouted  acceptation,  excludes  the  idea  of 
chance;  accident  excludes  that  of  design:  incident, 
adventure,  and  occurrence  are  applicable  in  both  cases. 

To  Exact,  Extort.  To  exact  is  to  demand  perempto- 
rily; it  is  common]^  an  act  of  injustice:  to  extort  is 
to_get  with  violence;  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny. 

bact.  Nice*  Particular*  Punctual.  To  be  exact 
is  to  arrive  at  periection;  to  be  nice  is  to  be  free  from 
faults;  to  be  puticular  is  to  be  nice  in  certain  particu- 
lars; to  be  punctual  is  to  be  exact  in  certain  points. 
We  are  exact  in  our  conduct  or  in  what  we  do;  nice 
and  particular  in  our  mode  of  doing  it;  punctual  as  to 
the  time  and  the  season  for  doinc  it. 

Example*  Pattern*  Enaample.  The  example  must 
be  followed  generally;  the  pattern'  must  be  followed 
particularly,  not  only  as  to  what,  but  how  a  thing  is  to 
Se  done:  the  former  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  judgment; 
the  latter  to  guide  the  actions.  The  ensarople  is  a  form 
of  example,  the  word  being  employed  only  in  the  solemn 

Example*  Instance.  The  example  is  set  forth  by 
way  of  ulustration  or  instruction;  the  instance  is  ad- 
duced by  way  of  evidence  or  proof. 

To  Bxdte,  Incite*  Provoke.  To  excite  is  said  more 
particularly  of  the  inward  feelings;  incite  is  said  of  the 
external  actions;  provoke  is  said  of  both.  A  person's 
passions  are  excited;  he  is  incited  by  any  particular 
passion  to  a  course  of  conduct;  a  particular  feeling  is 
provoked,  or  one  is  provoked  to  a  particular  step  by 
some  feeUng.  ^      _ 

Excursion*  Kamble,  Tour,  Trip,  Jaunt.  Excur- 
sion signifies  ^oing  out  of  one's  course;  a  ramble  (from 
roam)  is  a  going  without  any  course  or  regular  path; 
a  tour,  from  the  word  turn  or  return,  is  a  circuitous 
course;  a  trip,  meaning  a  quick,  light  step,  is  properly  a 
pedestrian  excursion  or  tour,  or  any  journey  of  short 
duration;  those  who  have  no  better  means  of  spending 
their  time  make  jaunts.  . 

To  Excuse*  Pardon.  We  excuse  a  person  by  ex- 
empting him  from  blame;  we  pardon  oy  giving  up 
the  punishment  of  the  offense  one  has  committed.  We 
excuse  a  small  fault;  we  pardon  a  great  fault;  we  excuse 
that  which  personally  affects  ourselves;  we  pardon  that 
which  offends  against  morals. 
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To  Exeento*  FalflUy  Perform*  To  ezeoate  b  to 
brins  about  an  aid;  it  involves  active  xneaaures,  and  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  that  which  is  extraordinary,  or  to 
that  which  requires  particular  spirit  and  talents.  Schemes 
of  ambition  are  executed.  To  fulfill  is  to  satisfy  a  moral 
obligation.  We  fulfill  the  duties  of  citizens.  To  i>erfonn 
is  to  carry  throush  by  simple  action  or  labor;  it  is  more 
particularly  appUcable  to  the  ordinary  and  regular  busi- 
ness of  life.     We  perform  a  work  or  a  task. 

To  Exercise,  Practice*  We  exercise  in  that  where 
the  powers  are  called  forth;  we  practice  in  that  where 
frequency  and  habitude  of  action  are  requisite. 

Exigency*  Emerg^ency*  The  exigency  is  more  com- 
mon, out  leas  pressing;  the  emergency  is  imperious 
when  it  comes,  but  comes  less  frequently.  A  prudent 
traveler  will  nev^r  carry  more  money  with  him  than 
what  will  supply  the  exigencies  of  his  journey;  in  case 
of  an  emergency  he  will  borrow  of  his  friends  rather  than 
risk  his  property. 

To  Exonerate*  Exculpate*  The  first  is  the  act  of 
another;  the  second  is  one's  own  act.  We  exonerate 
him  upon  whom  a  charge  has  lain,  or  who  has  the  load 
ot  guut;  we  exculpate  ourselves  when  there  is  any 
danger  of  being  blamed:  circumstances  may  sometimes 
tend  to  exonerate;  the  explanation  of  some  person  is 
requisite  to  exculpate. 

Expediency,  Fitness*  The  expediency  of  a  thing 
depends  altogether  upon  the  outward  circumstances; 
the  fitness  is  determined  by  a  moral  rule. 

To  Explain*  Eb:poand*  Interpret.  Single  words  or 
sentences  are  explamed;  a  whole  work,  or  considerable 
parts  of  it.  is  expounded;  the  sense  ot  any  writing  or 
symbolical  sign  is  interpreted. 

Expedient*  Resource,  The  expedient  is  an  arti- 
ficial means;  the  resource  is  a  natural  means.  A  cun- 
ning man  is  fruitful  in  expedients;  a  fortunate  man 
abounds  in  resources. 

To  Explain,  Illustrate,  Elucidate.  To  explam  is 
amply  to  render  intelligible;  to  illustrate  and  elucidate 
are  to  give  additional  clearness.  Everything  requires 
to  be  explained  to  one  who  is  ignorant  of  it;  but  the 
best  informed  will  require  to  have  abstruse  subjects 
illustrated,  and  obscure  subjects  elucidated. 

To  EbLpostulate*  Remonstrate.  We  expostulate 
fai  a  tone  of  authority;  we  remonstrate  in  a  tone  of  com- 
plaint. He  who  expostulates  passes  a  censure,  and 
claims  to  be  heard;  he  who  remonstrates  presents  his 
case  and  requests  to  be  heard. 

Extraneous*  Extrinsic*  Foreign.  The  extraneous 
js  that  which  forms  no  necessary  or  natural  part  of 
anything.  The  extrinsic  is  that  which  forms  a  j3art  or 
has  a  connection  with  a  thing,  but  only  in  an  mdirect 
form;  it  is  not  an  inherent  or  component  part.  The 
for«gn  is  that  which  forms  no  part  whatever,  and  has  no 
kind  of  connection  with  an  object  or  an  incident. 

EbLtraordinary,  Remarkable.  The  extraordinary 
is  that  which  is  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  but  it  does 
not  alwasrs  excite  remark,  and  is  not.  therefore,  remark- 
able, as  when  we  speak  of  an  extraordinary  loan;  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  extraordinary  conveys  the 
idea  of  what  deserves  notice,  it  expresses  what  is  re- 
markable. 

Extravagant,  Prodigal*  liavish.  Profuse.  The 
extravagant  man  spends  his  money  without  reason; 
the  prodigal  man  spends  it  in  excesses.  One  may  be 
extravagant  with  a  small  sum  where  it  exceeds  one's 
means;  one  can  be  prodigal  only  with  large  sums. 
Lavish  and  profuse  are  properly  applied  to  particular 
actions,  the  former  to  denote  an  expenditure  more  or 
less  wasteful  or  superfluous,  the  latter  to  denote  a  full 
supply  without  any  sort  of  scant. 

EKuberant,  Luxuriant.  These  terms  are  both  ap- 
plied to  any  flourishing  growth  or  abundance:  exuber- 
ance expresses  the  excess;  luxuriance  the  perfection. 

Facetious*  Conversable,  Pleasant,  Jocular*  Jo* 
cose.  Facetious  may  be  employed  either  for  writing 
or  conversation;  the  rest  only  m  conversation.  The 
facetious  man  deals  in  that  kind  of  discourse  which  may 
excite  laughter;  a  conversable  man  may  instruct  as 
well  as  amuse.    The  pleasant  man  says  everything  in  a 

Sleasant  manner;  his  pleasantry  even  on  the  most 
elicate  subject  is  without  offense.  The  person  speaking 
is  jocose;  the  thing  said,  or  the  manner  of  saying  it, 
is  jocular. 

Factious,  Seditious.  Factious  is  an  epithet  to 
characterize  the  tempers  of  men;  seditious  character- 
izes their  conduct.  The  factious  man  attempts  to 
raise  himself  into  importance,  he  aims  at  authority, 
and  seeks  to  interfere  in  the  measures  of  government; 
the  seditious  man  attempts  to  excite  others,  and  to 
provoke  their  resistance  to  established  authority:  the 
first  wants  to  be  a  law-giver;  the  second  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  be  a  law-breaker. 


Fair,  CSear.    Fair  is  i 

_i  a  negative  sense:  ther. _  

what  is  fair;  there  must  be  no  spots  in  what  is  elear. 
The  weather  is  said  to  be  fair,  inuch.  is  not  only  free 
from  what  is  disagreeable^  but  somewhat  enUvenad  by 
the  sun;  it  is  clear  when  it  is  free  from  clouds  or  mists. 

Faith,  Creed.  These  words  are  synonymous  idieo 
t&ken  f or  the  thing  trusted  in  or  believed;  but  they 
differ  in  this:  faith  has  always  a  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  mind;  creed  respects  the  thing  which  is  th» 
object  of  faith. 

FaUli*  FideUty*  Faith  here  denotes  a  mode  of 
action,  namely,  in  acting  true  to  the  faith  which  othem 
repose  in  us;  fidelity^  a  disposition  of  the  mind  to  ad- 
here to  that  faith  which  others  repose  in  as.  Wo  keep 
our  faith;  we  show  our  fidelity. 

Faithful,  Trusty.  Faithful  respects  the  prindplo 
altogether;  it  is  suited  to  all  relations  and  stations* 
pubbo  and  private.  Trusty  includes  not  only  the  prin- 
ciple, but  the  mental  quaUfications  in  general;  it  appUea 
to  those  in  whom  particular  trust  is  to  be  placed.  It  ia 
the  part  of  a  Christian  to  be  faithful  to  all  his  engage- 
ments; it  is  a  particular  excellenoe  in  a  servant  tooe 
trusty. 

Faithless.  Perfidious,  Treacherous.  A  futhlesa 
man  is  faithless  only  for  his  own  interest:  a  perfidioua 
man  is  expressly  so  to  the  injury  of  another.  Perfidy 
may  lie  in  the  will  to  do;  treachery  lies  altogether  in 
the  thing  done.  A  friend  is  perfidious  whenever  he 
evinces  his  perfidy:  but  he  is  said  to  be  treacheioua 
only  m  the  particular  instance  in  which  he  betrays  the 
confidence  and  interests  of  another. 

Fall,  Downfall,  Ruin.  Fall  applies  to  that  which 
has  been  erect;  downfall  to  that  which  has  been  ele- 
vated. Everything  which  is  set  up,  although  as  trifling 
as  a  stick,  may  have  a  fall;  but  we  speak  of  the  downfall 
of  the  loftiest  trees  or  the  tallest  spires.  A  man  may  re- 
cover from  his  fall,  but  his  downfall  is  commonly  f oUowed 
by  the  entire  ruin  of  his  concerns,  and  often  of  himself. 

Fallacious,  Deceitful,  Fraudulent.  The  fallacious 
has  respect  to  falsehood  in  opinion;  deceitful  to  that 
which  is  externally  false:  our  hopes  are  often  fallacious; 
the  appearances  of  things  are  often  deoeitfuL  Falla- 
cious, as  characteristic  of  the  mind,  excludes  the  idea 
of  design;  deceitful  excludes  the  idea  of  mistake;  fraud- 
ulent-is  a  gross  species  of  the  deceitful. 

Fame,  Reputation,  Renown.  Fame  may  Im  ap- 
plied to  any  object,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  reputa- 
tion is  applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  some  depart- 
ment; renown  is  employed  only  for  extraordinary  xaok 
and  brilliant  exploits. 

Fame,  Report.  Rumor,  Hearsay.  Fame  servea 
to  form  or  establish  a  character  eitho*  of  a  person  or  a 
thing;  it  will  be  good  or  bad.  accorcHng  to  circumstances: 
the  fame  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  went  abroad  through 
the  land.  A  report  serves  to  communicate  information 
of  events;  it  may  be  more  or  leas  correct  according  to 
the  veracity  or  authenticity  of  the  reportes.  A  rumor 
serves  the  purposes  <A  fiction ;  it  is  more  or  less  vague 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  nature  of 
the  events.  The  hearsay  serves  for  information  or  in- 
struction, and  is  seldom  so  incorrect  as  it  is  familiar. 

Famous,  Celebrated,  Renowned,  Dlustrtous. 
Famous  signifies  literally  having  fame  or  the  cause  of 
fame;  it  is  applicable  to  that  which  causes  a  noise  or 
sensation;  to  that  which  is  talked  of,  written  upon, 
discussed,  and  thought  of;  to  that  which  is  circulated 
among  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men.  Celebrated  signifies 
literally  kept  in  the  memory  by  a  celebration  or  memo- 
rial, and  IS  apphcable  to  that  which  is  praised  and 
honored  with  solrannity.  Rmowned  signines  UteraUy 
possessed  of  a  name,  and  is  apphcable  to  whatever 
extends  the  name,  or  causes  the  name  to  be  often  re- 
peated. Illustrious  signifies  literally  what  has  or  givee 
a  luster;   it  is  applicable  to  whatever  confers  dignity. 

Fanciful,  Fantastical^  Whimsical,  Capricious. 
Fanciful  is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular  in  the  taste  or 
judgment;  fantastical  is  said  of  that  which  violates  all 
propriety,  as  well  as  regularity:  the  former  may  consist 
of  a  simple  deviation  from  rule;  the  latter  is  something 
extravagant.  Whimsical  is  a  form  of  the  fanciful  in 
regard  to  one's  likes  or  dislikes;  capricious  respect* 
errors  of  temper,  or  irregularities  of  feeling. 

Fancy,  Imagination.  The  fancy  employs  itself 
about  things  witnout  regarding  their  nature:  out  the 
imagination  aims  at  tracing  a  resemblance,  and  getting 
a  true  copy.  The  fancy  consequently  forms  eombina- 
tions.  either  real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may  direct;  but 
the  imagination  is  less  often  led  astray.  The  fancy  is 
busy  in  dreams,  or  when  the  mind  is  in  a  disordered 
state;  but  the  imagination  is  supposed  to  act  when  the 
intellectual  powers  are  in  full  play. 

FaUgue,  Weariness*  Laastiodo.    Fstigae  is  n 
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CBhAurtioo  of  th6  ^'»»tw»*i  or  nMotel  pofwon;  vesriBOM  is 
a  w«Miiis  out  of  the  strength,  or  a  breaking  of  the  spirits; 
iaeeifnflfi  is  a  general  relaxation  of  the  animal  f nme. 

Femrfiilt  Dreadful*  Frishtful*  Tremendous^  Ter- 
rible* Terrific*  Horrible*  Horrid.  A  contest  is  fear^ 
fol  wDen 


I  the  ismie  is  important,  but  the  event  doubtful. 

the  thoo^it  of  death  is  dreadful  to  one  who  feeb  him- 
self unprepared.  The  frii^tful  is  less  than  the  trsmen- 
dooa;  the  tremendous  than  the  terrible;  the  terrible 
than  the  horrUxle.     Shrieks  may  be  frightful;    thunder 


'  be  tremendous;   the  roaring  of  a  lion 

.__  _jre  of  his  eye  terrific :  the  aetual  spe©- 

ta<de  of  kuhng  is  horrible  or  horrid.     We  may  speak  of 


aad  lidbtning  may  be  trem 
it  ternble;  the  glare  of  his 


eye  tMxific:  the  a^ual  i 

_  jr  horrid.    \ ^-- 

frifllktful.   dreadful,   terrible,   or   horrid   dream; 


a  frifli&tful.  dreadful,  ternble,  or  bomd  dream;  or 
frishtf^  oreadful,  or  ternble  tempest;  dreadful,  ter^ 
rible.  or  horrid  consequences. 

To  Feel,  be  Sensible,  Conscious.  To  feel  is  said 
of  the  whole  frame,  inwardly  and  outwardly;  it  is  the 
aeeompaniment  of  existence:  to  be  sensible  is  said  only 
ol  the  senses.  It  is  the  property  of  all  living  creatures 
to  feel  pleasure  and  pain  in  a  greater  or  less  degree: 
tboae  creatures  which  have  not  the  sense  of  hearing  will 
not  be  sensible  of  sounds.  One  is  conscious  only  of  what 
panare  inwardly;  we  are  conscious  of  having  fallen 
short  of  our  duty. 

To  Feign*  Pretend.  One  feigns  in  order  to  gain 
some  future  end:  a  person  feigns  sickness  in  order  to 
be  excused  from  payug  a  disagreeable  visit.  One  pre- 
tends in  order  to  serve  a  present  purpose:  a  child  who 
wishes  to  exeuse  himself  for  his  idleness  pretends  to 
have  lost  his  book. 

TV>  Feneltate*  Consratnlmte.  Felicitate  signifies  to 
make  happy,  and  is  applicable  only  to  ourselves;  con- 
gratulate IS  applicable  either  to  ourselves  or  others: 
we  felicitate  ourselves  on  having  escaped  the  danger; 
we  congratulate  others  on  their  good  fortune^ 

Female*  Feminine*  Efremmate.  In  the  female 
character  we  mcpect  to  find  that  which  is  feminine.  The 
female  drees,  manners,  and  habits,  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  essayists,  from  the  time  ol  Addison  to  the 
prteent  period.  The  feminine  is  natural  to  the  female; 
the  effeminate  is  unnatural  to  the  male. 

Ferodons*  Fierce*  Savase.  Ferocious  marks  the 
untamed  character  of  a  cruel  disposition;  fierce  has  a 
greater  mixture  of  pride  and  anger  in  it;  savage 
marks  a  more  permanent,  but  not  so  violent  a  sentiment 
oi  either  cruelty  or  anger  as  the  two  former.  Ferocity 
sad  fieroeness  are  in  common  applied  to  the  brutes,  to 
'L^ri*^^^  their  natural  tempers:  savage  is  mostly  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  natural  tempers  of  man,  when 
oncontrolled  by  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  religion. 

FervenI*  Ardent*  The  affections  are  properly  fer- 
vent; the  passions  are  ardent:  we  are  fervent  in  feeling, 
f^M^  aident  in  acting. 

Final*  Conclusive.  Final  desimates  simply  the 
dreumstance  of  being  the  last;  conclusive  the  mode  of 
fiwiahing  or  comiug  to  thc  last.  A  determination  is  final 
which  is  to  be  succeeded  by  no  otho*;  a  reasoning  is  con^ 
dusive  that  puts  a  stop  to  further  question. 

To  Find*  Discover*  Invent.  The  merit  of  finding 
or  inventing  consists  in  newly  applying  or  modifying 
the  materials,  which  exist  separately;  the  merit  of 
diseovering  ocmsists  in  removing  the  obstaolee  which 
prevent  us  from  knowing  the  real  nature  of  the  thing. 
Imagination  and  industry  are  requisite  for  finding  or 
inventing;  acuteness  and  penetration  for  discovering. 
Find  is  applicable  to  the  operative  arts;  invent  to  the 
mechanical;  discover  to  the  speculative. 

To  Find  Fault  With*  Blame*  Object  To.  We  find 
fault  with  a  person  for  his  behavior ;  we  find  fault  with  our 
house  or  servant;  we  blame  a  person  for  his  temerity  or 
bis  improvidence;  we  object  to  a  measure  that  is  pro- 
posed. We  find  fault  with  or  blame  that  which  has 
Deen  done;  we  object  to  that  which  has  been  or  is  to  be 
done. 

Fine*  Delicate^  Nice.  Fine,  in  the  natural  sense, 
denotes  smallness  m  general.  Delicate  denotes  a  degree 
of  fineness  that  is  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Thread  is  said 
to  be  fine;  silk  is  said  to  be  delicate,  when  to  fineness  of 
texture  it  adds  softness.  Nice  is  said  of  what  is  agreeable 
to  the  appetite. 

Finite*  Limited.  Finite  is  the  natural  property  of 
things;  and  limited  is  the  artificial  property:  the  former 
is  opposite  only  to  the  infinite;  but  the  latter,  which  lies 
within  the  finite,  is  opposed  to  the  unlimited  or  the  in- 
finite. This  world  is  unite,  and  space  infinite;  the  power 
of  a  prince  is  limited. 

Firm*  Fixed*  Solid*  Stable.  Firm  (v.  oonstaney). 
fixed  denotes  the  state  of  being  secure;  solid,  in  Latin 
solidus.  comes  from  solum,  the  ground,  which  is  the  most 
solid  thing  existing;  stable  (v.  constancy).  That  is 
firm  which  is  not  easily  shaken;  that  is  fixed  which  is 
fastened  to  something  else*  and  not  easily  torn;  that  is 


solid  iHdeh  is  able  to  bear,  and  does  not  easily  give  way; 
that  is  stable  which  is  able  to  make  a  stand  against  re- 
sistance, or  the  effects  of  time. 

Fit*  Apt*  Meet.  A  house  is  fit  for  the  accommoda- 
tion c«  the  family  according  to  the  plan  of  the  builder; 
the  ^ung  mind  is  apt  to  receive  either  good  or  bad  im- 
pressions. Meet  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  exc^t  in  spiritual 
matters  or  in  pjoetry:  it  is  meet  to  offer  our  prayers  to 
the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  things. 

Flatterer*  Sycophant*  Parasite.  The  flatterer  is 
one  who  flatters  by  words.  The  sycophant  and  the  para- 
site are  therefore  always  flatterers,  and  something  more, 
for  the  sycophant  adopts  every  mean  artifice  by  which  he 
can  ingratiate  himself,  and  the  parasite  submits  to  every 
degradation  and  servile  compliance  by  which  he  can  ob- 
tain hiH  base  purpose. 

Flexible.  Pliable*  Pliant*  Supple.  Flexible  is  used 
in  a  natural  or  moral  sense;  pliable  in  the  familiar  sense 
only;  pliant  in  the  higher  and  moral  application  only. 
What  can  be  bent  in  any  degree,  as  a  stick,  is  flexible; 
what  can  be  bent  as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth,  is  pKable. 
Supple,  whether  in  a  proper  or  a  figurative  sense,  is  an 
excess  of  pUability;  what  can  be  bent  backward  and  for- 
ward, like  osier  twig^  supple. 

To  Fluctuate*  Waver.  To  fluctuate  conveys  the 
idea  of  strong  agitation;  to  waver,  that  of  constant 
motion  backward  and  forward.  When  applied  in  the 
moral  sense,  to  fluctuate  designates  the  action  of  the 
spirits  or  the  opinions;  to  waver  is  said  only  of  the  will 
or  opinions. 

To  Follow*  Succeed.  Ensue.  Follow  and  succeed 
are  used  of  persons  and  things;  ensue  of  things  only. 
Follow,  in  respect  of  persons,  denotes  the  going  in  order; 
succeed  denotes  the  going  or  being  in  the  same  place 
immediately  after  another:  many  persons  may  follow 
one  another  at  the  same  time;  but  only  one  individual 
property  succeeds  another.  Ensue  is  used  in  specific  cases; 
qusurrels  too  often  ensue  from  the  conversations  of  violent 
men  who  differ  either  in  religion  or  pohtics. 

To  Follow*  Pursue.  The  idea  of  going  after  any 
object  in  order  to  reach  or  obtain  it  is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  under  different  circumstances:  to  follow  a 
person  is  mostly  with  a  friendly  intention;  to  pursue  with 
a  hostile  intention. 

Follower*  Adherent*  Partisan.  A  follower  is  one 
who  follows  a  person  generally:  an  adherent  is  one  who 
holds  to  his  cause;  a  partisan  is  the  follower  of  a  party. 

Folly*  Foolery.  FoUy  is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and 
charaotenses  the  thing;  foolery  is  the  abstract  of  fool, 
and  characterises  the  person.  Young  people  are  per- 
petually committing  follies  if  not  unctor  proper  control; 
tashionahle  people  lay  aside  one  foolery  only  to  take  up 
another. 

Fool*  Idiot*  Buffoon.  Fool  is  doubtless  ooimected 
with  our  word  foul,  in  Oerman  faul,  which  is  either  nasty 
or  lasy,  and  with  the  Greek  word,  which  signifies  worthless 
or  good  for  nothing.  Idiot  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
signifying  either  a  private  person  or  one  that  is  rude  and 
nnskillea  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  Buffoon,  in  French 
"  bouffon."  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  our  word 
beef,  buffalo,  and  bull,  signifying  a  senseless  fellow. 
The  fool  is  either  naturally  or  artificially  a  fool:  the 
idiot  is  a  natural  fool;  the  buffoon  is  an  artificial  fool* 
Whoever  violates  common-sense  in  his  actions  is  a  fool; 
whoever  is  unable  to  act  acoMding  to  ccmmion-sense  is  an 
idiot;  whoever  intentionally  violates  eommon-eense  is  a 
buffoon. 

Foolhardy*  Adventurous*  Bash.  The  foolhardy 
man  venturee  in  defiance  of  consequences:  the  adven- 
turous man  ventures  from  a  love  of  the  arduous  and  the 
bold;    the  rash  man  venturee  for  want  of  thought. 

Force*  Violence.  The  arm  of  justice  must  exercise 
force  in  order  to  bring  offenders  to  a  proper  account; 
one  nation  exercises  violence  against  another  in  the  act 
of  carrying  on  war.  Force  is  mostly  conformable  to  rea- 
son and  equity:  violence  is  always  resorted  to  for  the 
attainment  of  that  which  is  unattainabls  by  law:  force 
is  always  something  desirable:  violence  is  always  some- 
thing hurtf  uL  We  ought  to  listen  to  arguments  which 
have  force  in  them;  we  endeavor  to  correct  the  violence 
of  all  angry  passions. 

Forefathers*  Progenitors.  Ancestors.  Fore- 
fathers signifies  our  fathers  before  us.  and  includes  our 
immediate  parents;  progenitors  signines  those  begotten 
before  us.  exclusive  of  our  immediate  parents;  anceetors 
is  said  of  those  from  whom  we  are  remotely  descended. 

To  Foretell.  Predict*  Prophesy.  Prognosticate. 
We  may  f<H«teU  oonmion  events,  although  we  cannot 
predict  or  propheey  anything  important:  one  foretells 
by  a  simple  calculation  or  guess.  To  predict  and  prophesy 
are  extraordinary  gifts:  one  predicts  by  a  supernatural 
power,  real  or  supposed;  one  prophesies  by  means  of 
inspiratioo.    To  progaosticate  is  an  aet  of  the  uadei^ 
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•tAndmjK;  it  is  guided  by  outward  asrmpComs  m  »  nile^ 
A  ph3^ouui  prognofltioates  the  orisia  of  »  disorder  by  the 
•srmptoms  discoverable  in  the  psti«it. 

FoiS^tfulnesBv  ObUvlon.  Forgetfulness  character- 
ises  the  oerson,  or  that  which  is  personal;  oblirion  the 
state  of  the  thing:  the  former  refers  to  him  who  forgets; 
the  latter  to  that  which  is  forgotten. 

To  Forgive,  Pardon,  Absolve,  Remit,  Individuals 
forgive  each  other  personal  offenses:  they  pardon  of- 
fenses agaLost  law  and  morals:  the  former  is  an  act  of 
Christian  charity;  the  latter  an  act  of  draaency.  To 
remit  is  to  retrain  from  inflicting;  it  has  more  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  punishment;  it  is  granted  either 
by  the  pnnoe  or  magistrates;  it  arresU  the  execution 
of  justice.  To  absolve  is  to  free  from  penalty  either 
by  the  civil  judge  or  the  ecclesiastical  minister;  it  re- 
establishes the  accused  in  the  rights  of  innocence. 

To  Form,  Fashion^  Mold,  Shape.  As  eversfthing 
respects  a  form  when  it  receives  existence,  so  to  form 
conveys  the  idea  of  producing.  When  we  wish  to  repre- 
sent a  thing  as  formed  in  an:^  distinct  or  remarkable 
way,  we  may  speak  of  it  as  fasmoned.  God  formed  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground:  he  fashioned  him  after 
his  own  image.  When  we  wish  to  rspresmt  a  thing  as 
formed  according  to  a  precise  rule,  we  should  say  it  was 
molded;  thus  the  habits  of  a  man  are  molded  at  the 
will  of  a  superior.  When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing 
•8  receiving  the  accidental  qualities  which  distinguish 
it  from  otl^rs,  we  talk  of  shaping  it. 

Form«  Ceremony,  Bite,  Observance.  Form  re- 
epects  all  determinate  modes  of  acting  and  speaking, 
that  are  adopted  by  society  at  large,  in  every  transaction 
of  life;  ceremony  respects  those  forms  of  outward  be- 
havior which  are  made  the  expressions  of  respect  and 
deference;  rite,  and  observance  are  applied  to  national 
ceremonies  in  matters  of  reli^on.  £;very  country  has 
adopted  certain  rites  founded  upon  its  peculiar  religious 
CMth,  and  prescribed  certain  observances  by  whidi 
individuals  can  make  a  pubhc  profession  of  their  faith. 

Formidable,  Dreadful,  Terrible,  Shoeldiu:.  The 
formidable  acts  neither  suddoily  nor  violently;  the 
dreadful  may  act  violently,  but  not  suddenly:  thus  the 
Mpearance  of  an  army  may  be  formidable;  but  that  of 
a  neld  of  battle  is  dreaidf  ul.  The  terrible  and  the  shock- 
ing act  both  suddenly  and  violently;  but  the  former  acts 
both  on  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  the  latter  on  the 
moral  feelings:  thus,  the  slare  of  a  tiger's  eye  is  terrible; 
the  unexpected  news  of  a  friend's  death  is  shocking. 

Forsaken,  Forlorn,  Destitute.  To  be  forsaken 
<v.  to  abandon)  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  company  and 
the  assistance  of  those  we  have  looked  to ;  to  be  forlorn  is 
to  be  forsaken  in  time  of  difficulty,  to  be  without  a  guide 
in  an  unknown  road;  to  be  destitute  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

To  Forswear.  Perjure,  Suborn*  To  forswear  is 
•ppUed  to  all  kinds  of  oaths;  to  perjure  is  emplojfed  only 
for  such  oaths  as  have  been  administered  by  the  civil 


magistrate.  A  soldier  forswears  himself  who  breaks  his 
oath  of  allegiance  by  desertion;  a  man  perjures  himself 
in  a  court  of  law  who  swewrs  to  the  truth  of  that  which 


he  knows  to  be  false.  Suborn  signifies  to  make  to  for- 
swear: a  perjured  man  has  all  the  guilt  upon  himself; 
but  he  who  is  suborned  shares  lus  guilt  with  the  suborner. 

To  Foster,  Cherish.  Harbor,  Indulge.  These 
terms  are  all  employed  here  in  the  moral  acceptation, 
to  express  the  idea  of  ^ving  nourishment  to  an  object. 
To  foster  in  the  mind  is  to  Keep  with  care  and  positive 
endeavors;  as  when  one  fosters  prejudices  by  encourag- 
ing everything  which  favors  them:  to  chcvish  in  the 
nund  is  to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon;  as  when  one 
cherishes  i^ood  sentiments,  by  dwelling  upon  them  with 
Inward  satisfaction.  To  harbor  is  to  allow  room  in  the 
mind,  and  is  generally  taken  in  the  worst  sense,  for  giving 
admission  to  that  which  ought  to  be  excluded ;  as  when 
one  harbors  resentment  by  permitting  it  to  have  a  resting- 
place  in  the  heart:  to  indulge  in  the  mind  is  to  sive  the 
whole  mind  to  it.  to  make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure: 
as  when  one  indulges  an  affection,  by  making  the  will 
and  the  outward  conduct  bend  to  its  gratifications. 

Foundation,  Ground,  Basis.  A  report  is  said  to  be 
without  any  foundation  which  has  taken  its  rise  in  mere 
conjecture,  or  in  some  arbitrary  cause  independent  of  all 
fact.  A  man's  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without  ground 
when  not  supported  by  the  shadow  of  external  evi- 
dence: both  foundation  and  basis  are  the  lowest  parts 
of  any  structure;  but  the  former  lies  under  ground,  the 
latter  stands  above.  The  foundation  supports  some  large 
and  artificially  erected  pile;  the  basis  supports  a  simple 
pillar. 

Fragile,  Frail,  Brittle.  Man,  corporeally  considered 
Is  a  fragile  creature,  his  frame  is  composed  of  fragile  ma- 
terials; mentally  considered,  he  is  a  frail  creature,  for  he 
is  liable  to  every  sort  of  frailty.     Fragile  applies  to  what- 


ever will  break  from  the  effects  of  time;   brittle  to  tha% 
which  will  not  bear  a  temporary  violence. 
Frank,  Candid,  Ingenuous,  Fre^  Open,  Plain* 

The  frank  man  is  under  no  constraint:  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  both  set  at  ease,  and  his  ups  are  ever  ready 
to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates  of  his  heart:  the  candid 
man  has  nothing  to  conceal;  he  speaks  without  regard 
to  self  interest  or  any  partial  motive;  he  spaiks  notn^ 
but  the  truth.  The  ing«iuous  man  throws  off  all  disguise; 
he  scorns  all  artifice,  and  brings  everything  to  li^it;  he 
speaks  the  whole  truth.  Free,  open,  and  pliun  have  not  so 
high  an  office  as  the  first  three.  The  frank,  free,  and  open 
men  all  speak  without  constraint;  but  the  frank  man  is 
not  impertinent  like  the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the 
open  man.  The  frank  man  speaks  only  of  what  oonoems 
himself;  the  free  man  speaks  of  what  concerns  others; 
the  open  man  says  all  he  knows  and  thinks,  from  the  in- 
considerate levity  of  his  temper.  The  plain  man  speaks 
plainly  but  truly;  he  gives  no  false  coloring  to  his 
speech. 

Free,  Liberal.  To  be  free  signifies  to  act  or  think 
at  will;  to  be  liberal  is  to  act  according  to  the  dictates 
of  an  enlarged  heart  and  an  enlightened  mind. 

Free,  Familiar.  To  be  free  is  to  be  disengaged  from 
all  the  constraints  which  the  ceremonies  of  social  inter- 
course impose;  to  be  familiar  is  to  be  upon  the  footing 
of  a  friend,  of  a  relative,  or  of  one  of  the  same  family. 

Free,  Exempt.  Free  is  applied  to  everything  from 
which  any  one  may  wish  to  be  tree;  but  exonpt,  on  the 
contrary,  is  applied  to  those  burdens  which  we  should 
share  with  others. 

Freedom.  Liberty.  Freedom  is  personal  and  private; 
liberty  is  public.  The  freedom  of  the  city  is  the  privilege 
granted  by  the  city  to  individuals;  the  liberties  of  tfis 
city  are  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  city. 

To  Frequent,  Besori  To^  Haunt.  Frequent  is 
more  commonly  used  of  an  individual  who  goes  often  to 
a  place;  resort  and  haunt  of  a  number  of  individuals. 
A  man  may  frequent  a  theater,  a  club,  or  any  other  social 
meeting,  innocent  or  otherwise;  people  from  diffnent 
quartera  may  resort  to  a  fair,  a  church,  or  any  other  place 
where  they  wish  to  meet  for  a  common  purpose;  but 
those  who  haunt  any  place  go  to  it  in  privacy  for  some 
bad  purpose. 

To  Frighten,  Intimidate.  The  danger  that  is  near 
or  before  the  eyw  frightens;  that  whidi  is  sesn  at  a  dis- 
tance intimidates. 

Funeral,  Obsequies*  We  speak  of  the  funeral  as 
the  last  sad  office  which  we  perform  for  a  friend;  it  is 
accompanied  by  nothing  but  by  mourning  and  sorrow. 
We  speak  of  obsequies  as  the  greatest  tribute  of  respect 
which  can  be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  hi^  in 
station  or  public  esteon. 

To  Gape,  Stare.  Gaxe.  Gape  and  stare  are  taken  in 
an  ill  sense:  the  former  indicates  the  astonishment  of 
gross  ignorance;  the  latter  not  only  ignorance  but  im* 
pertinence.  Gate  is  taken  always  in  a  good  sense,  as  in- 
dicating a  laudable  feeling  of  astonishment,  pleasure,  or 
curiosity.  «  ,         .      « 

To  Gather,  Collect*  To  oather  signifies  to  bring 
things  of  a  sort  together;  to  collect  annexes  also  the  idea 
of  binding  or  forming  into  a  whole.  We  gather  that  which 
is  scatterad  in  different  parts:  thus  stones  are  gathered 
into  a  h«tp;  vessels  are  collected  so  as  to  form  a  fleet. 

General,  Universal*  What  is  general  includes  the 
greater  part  or  number;  what  is  universal  includes  every 
mdividual  or  part. 

Genteel,  Polite.  Gentility  respects  rank  in  life: 
politeness  the  refinement  of  the  mind  and  outward 
behavior.  A  genteel  education  is  suited  to  the  station 
of  a  gentleman;  a  polite  education  fits  for  polished 
society  and  conversation,  and  raises  the  individual 
among  his  equals. 

Gentle,  Tame.  Any  unbroken  horse  may  be  gentle, 
but  not  tame;  a  horse  that  is  broken  in  will  be  tame» 
but  not  always  gentle.  Gentle  signifies  literally  well- 
bom,  and  is  opposed  either  to  the  fierce  or  the  rude; 
tame  is  opposed  either  to  the  wild  or  the  spirited. 

Gift,  Present.  Donation.  The  gift  is  an  act  of 
generosity  or  condescension  \  it  contributes  to  the  benefit 
of  the  receiver :  the  present  is  an  act  of  kindness,  courtesy 
or  respect:  it  contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  the  receiver. 
The  fift  IS  private,  and  benefits  the  individual;  the 
donation  is  public,  and  serves  some  general  purpose. 
What  is  ^ven  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  any  poor  per- 
son is  a  gift;  what  is  given  to  support  an  institution  is 
a  donation. 

To  Give,  Grant.  Bestow*  The  idea  of  communi- 
cating to  another  what  is  our  own,  or  in  our  power,  is 
common  to  these  terms;  this  is  the  whole  significatioB 
of  give.  To  grant  is  to  give  at  one's  pleasure;  to  bestow 
is  to  give  from  a  certain  degree  of  nocesrity.  We  eve 
money,    clothes,    food,    or   whatever   is    transCerabla. 
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Qnuitiac  b  eonfined  to  moh  objects  m  afford  pleunre 
or  ooBTeuieooe;  bestowing  is  applied  to  such  objects 
only  ae  are  Decenary  to  supply  wants,  wkieh  always 
ODBsist  of  that  wfaidi  is  transferable. 

To  Glvet  Presoit,  Offer,  Elzliiblt.  We  siTe  to 
ooroofnestics;  wepresent  to  princes;  we  offer  to  God;  we 
pre  to  a  person  wnat  we  wish  to  be  reoetred;  we  present 
to  a  person  what  we  think  agreeable.  A  poem  is  said  to 
exhibit  noarks  of  genius. 

To  Give  Up9  Abandoiiy  BesteBt  Forego*  To  pve 
op  is  applied  to  familiar  cases:  abandon  to  matters  of 
■TOortance:  one  gives  up  an  idea,  an  intention,  a  plan, 
and  the  like;    one  abandons  a  project,  a  scheme,  a 


\  of  government.     A  man  gives  up  his  situation 

by  a  positive  act  of  his  choice :  he  resigns  nis  office  when 
he  feels  it  inconvenient  to  hold  it.  So,  likewise,  we  nve 
op  expectations,  and  resign  hopes;  we  resign  that 
which  we  have,  and  we  forego  that  which  we  might 
have. 

COarliic*  Barefaced.  Glaring  designates  the  thing: 
barefaced  characterises  the  person:  a  glaring  falsehood 
is  that  which  strikes  the  observer  in  an  instant  to  be 
a  falsehood;  a  barefaced  lie  or  a  falsehood  betrays  the 
effrontery  of  him  who  utters  it. 

GUmpse*  Glance.  A  glimpoe  is  the  action  of  the 
object  appearing  to  the  eye;  a  glance  is  the  action  of 
the  eye  seeking  the  object.  One  catches  a  glimpse  of 
an  object;  one  easts  a  glance  at  an  object. 

Glory*  Honor.  Glory  is  something  dainling  and 
widely  diffused:  honor  is  something  less  splendid,  but 
more  solid.  Glory  impels  to  extraordinary  efforts  and 
to  great  undertakings;  honor  induces  to  a  discharge  of 
one^doty.  \^      ,        . 

To  Caory*  Boast*  Vaunt.  To  gk>ry  is  to  exult  or 
to  rejoice:  to  boast  is  to  set  forth  to  one's  advantage; 
to  vaunt  is  to  set  oneself  up  before  others.  To  glory 
is  more  particularly  the  act  of  the  mind,  the  indulgence 
of  the  iatemal  sentiment;  to  boast  denotes  rather  the 
expression  of  the  sentiment;  to  vaunt  is  properly  to 
piodum  praises  aloud,  and  is  taken  either  m  an  indif- 
ferent or  m  a  bad  sense. 

Ck>dllke»  Divine*  Heavenly.  Godlike  is  a  more 
fmnMsiie,  but  less  common  term  than  divine:  the 
fonnsr  if  used  only  as  an  epithet  of  peculiar  praise  for 
ao  individual;  divine  is  generally  emplo>«d  for  that 
which  appertains  to  a  superior  bang,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  human.  A  heavenl^f  being  denotes  the 
aogels  or  inhabitants  of  heaven,  m  distinction  from 
esrthly  beings.     As  divine  is  opposed  to  human,  so  is 


heavenly  to  earthly. 
Good-nali 


good-humor  boi 


Ctood-hamor.      Good-nature    and 
imply  the  disposition  to  please  and 


Be  pleased;  but  the  former  is  habitual  and  permanent, 
the  latter  is  temporary  and  partial.  The  former  lies  in 
the  nAtnre  and  frame  of  the  mind,  the  latter  in  the 
state  of  the  humors  or  spirits. 

To  Govern*  Bole,  Begolate*  The  exercise  of 
antbority  enters  more  or  less  into  the  signification  of 
these  terms;  but  to  govern  implies  the  exercise  likewise 
of  jodgment  and  knowledge.  To  rule  implies  rather 
tha  unqualified  exercise  of  power,  the  makmg  the  will 
the  rule.  A  king  ^vems  his  people  by  means  of  wise 
laws  and  an  upright  administration;  a  despot  rules 
over  a  nation  according  to  his  arbitrary  decision.  To 
regulate  is  to  govern  or  control  simply  by  judgment; 
the  word  is  appficable  to  things  of  minor  moment,  where 
the  force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite:  one  governs 
the  affairs  of  a  nation,  or  a  large  body  where  great 
interests  are  involved;  we  regulate  the  concerns  of  an 
individual. 

Government*  Administration.  Both  these  terms 
m»y  be  employed  either  to  designate  the  act  of  governing 
ana  administering,  or  the  persons  governing  and  admin- 
istering. In  both  cases  ^vemment  has  a  more  exten- 
srve  meaning  than  administration:  the  former  includes 
every  exercise  of  authority;  administration  implies  only 
that  exercise  of  authority  which  consists  in  putting 
the  laws  or  the  will  of  another  in  force.  When  we 
speak  of  the  government,  as  it  respects  the  persons, 
it  implies  the  whole  body  of  constituted  authorities; 
and  the  administration,  only  that  part  which  puts  in 
execution  the  intentions  of  the  whole. 

Grace*  Charm*  Beganee.  Grace  is  altogether 
corporeal;  charm  is  either  corporeal  or  mental:  the  grace 
qualifies  the  action  of  the  body;  the  charm  is  an  inherent 
quality  in  the  body  itself.  A  lady  moves,  dances,  and 
walks  with  grace;  the  charms  of  her  person  are  equal  to 
those  of  her  mind.  A  graceful  figure  is  rendered  so  by 
the  deportment  of  the  body.  A  comely  figure  has  that  in 
itself  which  pleases  the  eye.  Grace  is  a  quality  pleasing 
to  the  eye;  but  elegance  is  a  quality  of  a  higher  nature, 
and  inspires  admiration.  Elegant  is  appUoable,  like 
graceful,  to  the  motion  of  the  oody,  or  like  comely  to 


the  person,  and  is  extcsided  In  its  meaning  also  to  lan- 
guage, and  even  to  dress. 

To  Gratify*  Indulge*  Hnmor.  To  gratify  is  a 
positive  act  of  the  choice;  to  indulc^  ia  a  negative  act 
of  the  willf  a  yielding  of  the  mind  to  circumstances.  One  ^ 
gratifies  his  desires  or  appetites;  he  indulges  his  humors, 
or  indulges  in  pleasures.  We  natif  y  and  indulge  others 
as  well  as  ourselves,  and  mostly  in  the  good  sense.  To 
gratify  is  for  the  most  part  m  return  for  services; 
it  is  an  act  of  generosity:  to  indulge  is  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  or  be  lenient  to  the  infirmities  of  others;  it  is 
an  act  of  kindness  or  good-nature.  To  humor  is  mostly 
taken  in  a  bad  sense. 

Gratuitous*  Voluntary.  Gratuitous  is  opposed  to 
that  which  is  obligatory;  voluntary  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  compulsory,  or  involuntary. 

Grave*  Serious*  Solemn.  Grave  expresses  more 
than  serious;  it  does  not  merely  bespeak  the  absence  of 
mirth,  but  that  heaviness  of  mind  which  is  displayed 
in  all  the  movements  of  the  body.  Serious,  on  the 
other  hand,  bespeaks  no  depression,  but  simply  steadi- 
ness of  action,  and  a  refrainment  from  all  that  is  jocular. 
A  judge  pronounces  the  solemn  sentence  of  condemna* 
tion  in  a  solemn  manner;  a  preacher  delivers  many 
solemn  warnings  to  his  hearers. 

Great*  Ijarse*  Big.  Great  applies  to  all  sorts  of 
dimensions  by  which  things  are  measured:  large  may 
apply  to  generous  giving:  it  usually  r^ers  to  magm- 
tude,  bulk,  or  scope.  Big  denotes  great  as  to  ex- 
pansion or  capacity.  A  house,  a  room,  is  great  or 
lar^e;  an  animal  or  a  mountain  is  great  or  big;  a  road, 
a  oty,  a  street,  and  the  like,  is  termed  great  rather 
than  large.  We  may  speak  of  a  large  portion,  or  of  a 
mind  big  with  conception. 

Great*  Grand*  Sublime.  These  terms  are  synony- 
mous only  in  their  moral  application.  Great  simply 
designates  extent;  grand  includes  likewise  the  idea  of 
excellence  and  superiority.  A  great  undertaking  char- 
acterises only  the  extent  of  the  undertaking;  a  grand 
undertaking  oespeaks  its  superior  excellence.  Buolime 
designates  the  dimensions  <m  height.  A  scene  may  be 
either  grand  or  sublime;  it  is  grand  as  it  fills  the  imagina- 
tion with  its  immensity;  it  is  sublime  as  it  elevates  the 
imagination  beyond  the  surrounding  and  less  important 
objects. 

Ta  Groan*  Moan.  Groan  is  a  deep  sound  produced 
by  hard  breathing;  moan  is  a  plaintive,  long-drawn 
sound  produced  by  the  organs  of  utterance.  The  groan 
proceeds  involuntarily  as  an  expression  of  severe  pain, 
either  of  body  or  mind;  the  moan  proceeds  often  from, 
the  desire  of  awakening  attention  or  exciting  compassion. 

Gross*  Coarse.  These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the 
moral  application.  Grossness  of  habit  is  opposed  to 
delicacy;  coarseness  to  softness  and  refinement.  A  per- 
son becomes  gross  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his 
sensual  appeutes,  particularly  in  eating  and  drinking; 
he  is  coarse  from  the  want  of  polish  either  as  to  his  mind 


To  Guard*  Defend*  Watch.  To  guard,  in  iu 
largest  sense,  comprehends  both  watching  and  defending, 
that  is,  both  the  preventing  the  attack  and  the  resisting 
it  when  it  is  made.  In  the  restricted  sense,  to  guard  is 
properly  to  keep  off  an  enemy;  to  defend  is  to  drive  him 
away  when  he  makes  the  attack.  Watch,  like  guard, 
consists  in  looking  to  the  danger,  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  use  of  any  means  to  prevent  the  danger: 
he  who  watches  gives  an  alarm. 

Guard*  Guardian.  The  guard  only  defends  against 
external  evils;  the  guardian  takes  upon  him  the  office 
of  parent,  counselor,  and  director. 

To  Guess.  Cotuecture,  Divine.  We  ^ees  that  a 
thing  actually  is;  we  conjecture  that  which  may  be: 
we  guess  that  it  is  a  certain  hour;  we  conjecture  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  person's  actions.  To  guess  and^  ccm- 
jecture  are  natural  acts  of  the  mind.  To  divine^in  its 
proper  sense,  is  a  supernatural  act;  in  this  sense  impos- 
tors in  our  time  presume  to  divine  in  matters  that  are 
set  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension.  The 
term  is,  however,  employed  to  denote  a  kind  of  guessing 
in  different  matters,  as  to  divine  the  meaning  ofa  mys- 
tery. 

Guest*  Visitor,  or  Visitant.  Guest  signifies  one 
who  is  entertained:  visitor  or  visitant  is  the  one  who 
pays  the  visit.  The  visitor  simply  comes  to  see  the 
person,  and  enjoy  social  intercourse;  but  the  guest  par- 
takes also  of  hospitality. 

Guise*  Habit.  The  guise  is  that  which  is  unusual, 
and  often  only  occasional:  the  habit  is  that  which  is 
usual  among  particular  classes.  A  person  sometimes 
assumes  the  guise  of  a  peasant,  in  order  the  better  to 
conceal  himsdf ;  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  clerical 
profession  puts  on  the  habit  of  a  clergyman. 

HaUtaitaii*  Home*  House*  Boaldenee, 
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implies  merely  *  dweUinc-plaoo:  bonae  refen  to  a  build- 
ing conatnicted  purpoeely  for  dwelling  therein.  Home 
is  usually  restrictea  to  mean  an  endeared  dwelling  as 
the  scene  (rf  domestic  ties  and  family  life.  Residence  is 
a  more  formal,  though  less  exact,  term  than  house. 

To  Happen,  Chance.  Happen  respects  all  erents, 
without  including  any  collateral  idea;  chance  compre- 
hends likewise  the  idea  of  the  cause  and  order  of  events. 
Whatever  comes  to  pass  happens,  whether  regularly  in 
the  course  of  things,  or  particularly  and  out  of  the  oraer; 
whatever  cluuices,  hapoens  altogether  without  concert, 
intention,  and  often  without  relation  to  any  other  thing. 

Happy*  Fortunate.  Both  words  are  applied  to 
the  extwnal  ctroumstances  of  a  man:  the  former 
conveys  the  idea  of  that  which  is  abstractly  good;  the 
latter  implies  rather  what  is  agreeable  to  one  s  wishes. 
A  man  is  happy  in  his  marriage;  he  is  fortunate  in  his 
trading  concerns.  Happy  excludes  the  idea  of  chance; 
fortunate  excludes  the  iaea  of  personal  effort. 

Harbor*  Haven,  Port.  The  idea  of  a  resting-plaoe 
for  vessels  is  common  to  these  terms.  Harbor  carries 
with  it  little  more  than  the  common  idea  of  affording  a 
resting  or  anchoring  place;  haven  conveys  the  idea  of 
security;  port  oonvevs  the  idea  of  an  endosiue.  A 
haven  is  a  natural  harbor;   a  port  is  an  artificial  harbor. 

Hard,  Firm,  Solid.  That  is  hard  which  will  not 
3rield  to  a  closer  compression;  that  is  firm  which  will 
not  srield  so  as  to  produce  a  separation.  Ice  is  hard,  as 
far  as  it  respects  itself,  when  it  resists  every  pressure; 
it  is  firm,  with  regard  to  the  water  which  it  covers, 
when  it  is  so  closely  Dound  as  to  rssist  every  weight  with- 
out breaking.  Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  com- 
ponent parts;  but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of 
adherance  than  solid:  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the  soft; 
the  solid  to  the  fluid. 

Hardly,  Scarcely.  Where  the  idea  of  practica- 
bility predominates,  nardly  seems  most  proper;  where 
the  idea  of  frequency  predominates,  scarcely  seems 
preferable.  One  can  hardly  judge  of  a  person's  features 
by  a  single  and  partial  glance;  we  scarceljf  ever  see  men 
lay  aside  thdr  vices  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  their 
enormity. 

To  Hasten,  Accelerate,  Speed,  Expedite,  Dli- 
pateh.  To  hasten  expresses  little  more  than  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  auiokness  in  moving  toward  a  point;  thus, 
he  hastens  who  runs  to  get  to  the  end  of  his  ioumey. 
Accelerate  expresses,  moreover,  the  idea  of  bringing 
something  to  a  point;  thus,  every  mechanical  business 
is  accelerated  by  the  order  and  distribution  of  its  several 
parts.  The  word  speed  includes  not  onlv  quick  but 
forward  movement.  He  who  goes  with  speed  goes  effectu- 
ally forward,  and  comes  to  his  journey's  end  the  soonest. 
This  idea  is  excluded  from  the  term  haste,  which  may 
often  be  a  planless,  unsuitable  quickness.  Hence  the 
proverb,  **  The  more  haste,  the  worse  speed."  Expedite 
and  dispatch  are  terms  of  higher  import,  in  applica- 
tion to  the  most  serious  concerns  in  life:  expedite 
expresses  a  process,  a  brining  forward  toward  an  end; 
dispatch  implies  a  putting  an  end  to,  making  a  clears 
ance.  We  do  everything  in  our  power  to  expedite  a 
business;  we  dispatch  a  great  deal  of  business  within 
a  nyen  time. 

To  Hasten,  Hnrry.  To  hasten  and  to  hurry  both 
imply  to  move  forward  with  quickness  in  any  matter: 
the  former  may  proceed  with  some  design  and  good 
order,  but  the  latter  always  supposes  perturbation  and 
irregularity. 

To  Hate,  Detest.  To  hate  is  a  personal  feeling 
directed  toward  the  object  independently  of  its  quali- 
ties; to  detest  (v.  to  abhor)  is  a  feeling  independent 
of  the  person,  and  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
nature  ot  the  thing.  One  hates,  but  does  not  detest, 
the  person  who  has  done  an  injury  to  oneself;  and 
one  detests,  rather  than  hates,  the  person  who  has  done 
injuries  to  others. 

Hateful,  Odious.  Hateful  is  properly  applied  to 
whatever  violates  general  principles  of  mondity;  lying 
and  swearing  are  hateful  vices.  Odious  is  more  commonly 
appUed  to  such  things  as  affect  the  interests  of  others, 
and  bring  odium  upon  the  individual. 

HauchtinesB,  Disdain,  Arrogance.  Haughtiness 
is  founded  on  the  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves; 
disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have  of  others;  arro- 
gance is  the  result  of  both,  but  if  anything,  more  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter.  Haughtiness  and  disdain  are 
properly  sentiments  of  the  mind,  and  arrogance  a  mode 
of  acting  resulting  from  a  state  of  mind. 

To  Have,  Possess.  To  have  is  sometimes  to  have 
tn  one's  hand  or  within  one's  reach:  but  to  possess  is 
to  have  as  one's  own.  A  clerk  has  the  money  which  he 
has  fetched  for  his  employer;  the  latter  possesses  the 
Booey  which  he  has  the  power  of  turning  to  his  use. 


T6  Haamrdff  Kliic  Venluie.  He  who  baarde  mtk 
opinion  or  an  assertion  does  it  from  presumptuous  feel- 
ings and  upon  slight  grounds;  chances  are  rather  *y«"«^ 
him  than  for  him  that  it  may  prove  erroneous.  He  who 
risks  a  battle  does  it  often  from  necessity;  he  chooses 
the  lesser  of  two  evils;  although  the  event  is  dubious* 
yet  he  fears  less  from  a  failure  than  from  inactkm. 
He  who  ventures  on  a  mercantile  speculation  doee  it 
from  a  love  of  gain. 

Healthful,  Whoiesomey  Salubrious,  Salutary. 
Healthful  ia  applied  to  exercise,  to  air,  situation,  dinuite, 
and  most  other  things  except  food,  for  which  wholesome 
is  commonly  substituted,  llie  life  of  a  farmer  is  reckoned 
the  most  healthful:  the  simplest  diet  is  the  most 
wholesome.  Healthful  and  wholesome  are  rather  nega- 
tive in  their  sense;  salubrious  and  salutary  are  positive. 
That  is  healthful  and  wholesome  which  does  no  mjury  to 
the  health;  that  is  salubrious  which  serves  to  improve 
the  health;  that  is  salutary  which  serves  to  remove 
a  disorder. 

To  Heap,  Pile,  Accamniate,  Amass.  To  heap  is 
an  indefinite  action;  it  may  be  performed  with  or  with- 
out order:  to  pile  is  a  definite  action  done  with  deeiga 
and  order;  thus  we  heap  stones,  or  pile  wood.  To  ae- 
cumulate  is  properly  to  bring  or  add  heap  to  heap, 
which  is  a  gradual  and  unfinished  act;  to  amass  is  to 
form  into  a  mass,  which  is  a  single  complete  act.  A  man 
may  accumulate  guineas  or  anything  else  in  small  quan- 
tities, but  he  properly  amasses  wealth. 

Hearty,  Warm»  Sincere,  Cordial.  There  are 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  peculiarly  proper  to  be  hearty 
as  when  we  are  supporting  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue;  there  are  other  bases  in  which  it  is  peculiarly 
proper  to  be  warm,  as  when  our  affections  ought  to  be 
roused  in  favor  of  our  friends.  In  all  cases  we  ought  to 
be  sincere,  when  we  express  either  a  sentiment  or  a 
feeling;  it  is  peculiarly  happy  to  be  on  terms  of  cordial 
regard  with  those  who  stand  in  any  close  relation  to  us. 
The  man  himself  should  be  hearty;  his  heart  should  be 
warm;  professions  should  be  sincere;  a  reception  eordisL 

Heed,  Care,  Attention.  Heed  (v.  to  attend)  ap- 
plies to  matters  of  importance  to  one's  moral  conduct; 
care  (v.  care,  solicitude)  to  matters  of  minor  import. 
A  man  is  required  to  tsJce  heed;  a  child  is  required  to 
take  care:  the  former  exercises  his  understanding  in 
taking  heed;  the  latter  exercises  his  thoughts  and  his 
senses  in  taking  care.  We  si>eak  of  giving  heed  and 
pa^fing  attention:  the  former  is  applied  only  to  that 
wluob  is  conveyed  to  us  by  another,  in  the  shape  of  a 
direction,  a  caution,  or  an  instruction;  the  latter  is 
said  of  everything  which  we  are  said  to  perform. 

Heinous,  FlagranI,  Flagltloas.  Atrodona.  A 
crime  is  heinous  which  seriously  offends  against  the 
laws  of  men;  a  sin  is  heinous  which  seriously  offends 
against  the  will  of  God.  An  offense  is  flagrant  which  is 
in  direct  defiance  of  established  opinions  and  practice. 
It  is  flagitious  if  a  gross  violation  of  the  moral  law,  or 
coupled  with  any  grossness.  A  crime  is  atrocious  which 
is  attended  with  any  aggravating  circumstances. 

To  Help,  Assist,  Aid,  Succor,  Relieve.  Help 
signifies  to  do  good  to;  assist  signifies  to  place  one- 
self by  another  so  as  to  give  him  our  strength;  aid  sig- 
nifies to  profit  toward  a  specific  end;  succor  signifiea 
to  run  to  the  help  of  anyone;  relieve  signifies  to  alle- 
viate. We  help  a  person  to  prosecute  his  work,  or  help 
him  out  of  a  difficulty;  we  assist  in  order  to  forward  a 
scheme,  or  we  assist  a  person  in  the  time  of  his  embar- 
rassment; we  aid  a  good  cause,  or  we  aid  a  person  to 
make  his  escape;  we  succor  a  iierson  who  is  in  danger; 
we  relieve  him  in  time  of  distress. 

To  Hesitate,  Falter,  Stammer,  Stutter.  A  per- 
son who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  public  speaking,  or  of 
collecting  bis  thoughts  into  a  set  form,  will  be  apt  to 
hesitate  even  in  familiar  conversation;  he  who  first 
addresses  a  public  assembly  will  be  apt  to  falter.  Chil- 
dren who  first  be^n  to  read  will  stammer  at  hard  words; 
one  who  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech  will  stutter 
w*- —  *^-<  n*--„nr.T-+T  ♦pi  ?jT,rrtk  lu  a  huny. 

ltift«ri]tiloL)^  ll«rih>^>.  To  be  of  a  different  persuap 
sioii  i*  Uf^ier.,<,iQty;  tf^  hn^re  %  faith  of  one's  own  is  heresy. 

IflSEh.  Tail.  Luftv.  High  expresses  the  idea  of 
ex t eu E^ lorj  u p wa.rf I .  vk-Uw),  is  common  to  them  all.  What 
is  tall  lA  hi^h.  but  whi»t  is  high  is  not  always  tall;  that 
which  Attain.^  conflitl<?:]ible  height  by  growing  is  tall: 
a  tblni^  may  \}t  hiieih  k-H>r:LU8e  on  a  pedestu.  Lofty  is  saia 
of  that  which  is  extemir^i  in  breadth  as  well  as  in  hei^t. 
W«  sav  tlij^t  ft  houj4«  ti?  hi^,  a  chimney  tall,  a  room 

To  Hinder,  Stop.  To  hinder  is  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  a  person  or  a  thing;  to  stop  refers  simply 
to  tne  cessation  of  motions. 

To  Hold,  Keep,  Detain.  Retain.  To  hold  is  a 
physioal  act;    it  requirss  a  degrss  of  bodily  strsngth* 
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^»  At  least  the  uae  of  the  limbe:  to  keep  it  aimplr  to 
h*Te  by  one  at  one's  |>leamm.    Detaia  nnd  reUaa  are 


of  keeping:   the  former  oignifies  keeping  baek 

what  belongs  to  another;  the  latter  irignifieii  k^ping  a 
lone  time  for  one's  own  purpose. 

1«  Hald*  OccnpFt  Fossets.  We  hold  a  thing  for 
a  long  or  a  short  time;  we  oeoupy  it  for  a  permanence: 
we  hold  it  for  onrs^ves  or  others;  we  oconpy  it  only  for 
oorselves.  We  bold  it  for  various  jpurposes;  we  oeoupy 
only  f<x  the  purpose  of  converting  it  to  our  private  use. 
To  occupy  is  only  to  hold  under  a  certain  compact; 
hut  to  possess  b  to  hold  as  one's  own. 

HoUiMM,  Sanctily.  Holiness  is  to  the  mind  of  a 
man  wrhat  sanctity  is  to  his  exterior,  with  this  differ* 
«nce,  that  holiness  to  a  certain  decree  ought  to  belong 
to  every  man  professing  Chrietiamtyi  but  sanctity,  as 
it  lies  in  the  manners,  the  outward  garb,  and  the  de- 
portuMnt,  is  becoming  only  to  certain  persons,  and  at 
eertain  times. 

BmXMoWf  Bmpty.  That  is  hollow  which  has  an  empty 
space,  or  cavity,  as  a  hollow  tree.  That  which  has 
nothing  in  it  is  empty,  as  an  empty  chair. 

HmlJt  SACred.  DtTlne.  whatever  is  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  religion  and  religious  worship, 
in  its  purest  state,  is  holy,  unhallowed  by  a  mixture  of 
inferior  objects,  and  elevated  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  so  as  to  suit  the  nature  of  an  infinitely  perfect 
and  exalted  Being.  The  sacred  derives  its  sanction  from 
human  institutions,  and  is  eonaected  rather  with  our 
moral  thui  with  our  religious  duties.  What  is  holy  is 
sltogether  spiritual,  and  abstracted  from  the  earthly. 
The  clivine  is  often  contrasted  with  the  human;  but  there 
sie  many  human  things  which  are  denominated  divine. 
What  is  divine,  therefore,  may  be  so  superlatively 
excellent  as  to  be  oonoeivea  of  as  having  the  stamp  of 
inspiration  from  the  Deity. 

Ta  Honor,  Reference,  Eeapect.  To  honor  .is  only 
■n  outward  act;  to  reverence  is  either  an  act  of  the  miiua 
er  is  the  outward  expression  of  a  sentiment;  to  ren>ect  is 
mostly  an  act  of  the  mind,  though  it  may  admit  of  being 
eror eased  by  some  outward  act.  We  honor  God  by 
Moratioa  and  worsh^;  we  honor  our  parents  by  obey- 
ing them  and  giving  them  our  personal  sennoe:  we 
reverence  our  Maker  by  cherishing  in  our  minds  ^  a  dread 
of  offending  Him;  we  respect  a  person  or  a  thing  that 
ii  lofty,  worthy,  or  honorable. 

Be^  Flerjr,  Barnins,  Ardent.  In  the  figurative 
application,  a  temper  is  said  to  be  hot  or  fiery;  rage  is 
burning:  the  mind  is  ardent  in  pursuit  of  an  object. 
Zeal  may  be  hot,  ,fiery,  burning,  or  ardent;  but  in  the 
first  three  cases  it  denotes  the  intemperance  of  the 
miiul  when  heated  by,  religion  or  politics.  The  latter  is 
admissible  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  a  good  object. 

HamAn*  Humane*  The  human  race  or  human 
beings  are  opposed  to  the  irrational  part  of  the  creation; 
a  humane  race  or  a  humane  individual  is  opposed  to 
one  that  is  cruel  and  fond  of  inflicting  pain. 

Hamble,  Modest,  Submlsalfe.  A  man  is  humble 
from  a  sense  of  his  comparative  inferiority  to  others  in 
point  of  station  and  outward  circumstances;  or  he  is 
humble  from  a  sense  of  his  imperfections,  and, a  con- 
sciousness of  not  being  what  he  ought  to  be.  He  is  mod- 
est, inasmuch  as  he  sets  but  little  value  on  his  quahfi- 
eations,  acquirements,  and  endowments.  Between 
humble  and  submissive  there  is  this  prominent  feature 
of  distinction,  that  the  forijaw  marks  a  temper  of  mind, 
the  latter  a  mode  of  action:  we  may,  be  submissive 
because  we  are  humble;  but  we  may  likewise  be  sub- 
missive from  fear,  from  interested  motives,  and  the  like. 
Hnmor,  Temper,  Mood.    The  humor  is  so  fluc- 


tuating that  it  varies  in  the  same  mind  perpetually, 
but  the  temper  is  so  far  confined  that  it  always  shows 
itself  to  be  the  same  whenever  it  shows  itself  at  all. 


The  humor  makes  a  man  different  from  himself;  the 
temper  makes  him  different  from  others:  hence '  we 
speak  of  the  humor  of  the  moment;  of  the  temper  of 
youth  or  of  old  age.  Humor  and  mood  agree  in  denot- 
ing a  particular  and  temporary  state  oT  feeling;  but 
thsy  differ  in  the  cause:  the  former  is  attributable 
rather  to  the  physical  state  of  the  body,  and  the  latter 
to  the  moral  frame  of  the  mind.  Mood  is,  a  temporary 
or  capricious  state  or  condition  of  the  mind  in  regard 
to  passion  or  feeling.  There  is  no,  calculating  on  the 
humor  of  a  man;  it  depends  upon  his  mood  whether  he 
performs  ill  or  well. 

Hortini,  Pernldoasy  Noxious,  Ifolsome.  Be- 
tween hurtful  and  pernicious  there  is  the  same  distino> 
tion  as  between  hurting  and  destroying:  that  wh^ch  is 
hurtful  may  hurt  in  various  ways;  but  that  which  is 
pernicious  necessarily  tends  to  destruction.  Confinement 
IS  hurtful  to  the  health;  bad  company  is  pernicious  to 
tlw  morals.  Noxious  and  noisome  are  forms  of  the 
buftful:  that  which  is  noxious  inflicts  a  direct  injury; 


that  which  is  noisome  inflicta  it  Indirectly.  Noxious 
insects  are  such  as  wound;  noisome  vapors  are  such 
as  tend  to  create  disorders. 

,  Idea,  TliouKlit,  Imagination.  The  idea  is  the 
simple  representation  of  an  object;  the  thought  is  the 
reflection;  and  the  imagination  is  the  combination  of 
ideas.  We  have  ideas  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all 
material  objects;  we  have  thoughts  on  moral  subjects; 
we  have  imaginations  drawn  from  the  ideas  already 
existing  in  the  mind. 

Ideol,  Imaginary.  The  ideal  is  not  directly  op- 
posed to,  but  abstracted  from,  the  real:  the  imaginary, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  real:  it 
is  the  unreal  thing  formed  by  the  imagination.  Ideal 
happiness  is  the  happiness  wluch  is  formed  in  the  mind 
without  having  any  direct  and  actual  prototype  in 
nature;  the  imaginary  is  that  which  is  opposite  to 
some  positive  existing  reality.  The  pleasure  which  a 
lunatic  derives  from  the  conceit  of  being  a  king  is  alto- 
gether imaginary. 

Idle,  Laiy,  Indolent.  One  is  termed  idle  who  will 
do  nothing  useful;  one  is  lasy  who  will  do  nothing  at 
all  without  great  reluctance;  one  is  indolent  who  does 
not  care  to  do  anything  or  set  about  anything. 

'Vo  niamlnate^  Ulamlnef  Enlighten.  We  illumi- 
nate by  meaiM  of -artificial  bghts:  the  sun  illuminates 
the  world  by  its  own  light.  Preaching  and  instruction 
enli|;hten  the  minds  of  men.  Illumine  is  but  a  poetic 
variation  of  illuminate. 

Imminent,  Impending,  Tbreatenlnf.  All  these 
terms  are  used  in  regard  to  some  evil  that  is  exceedinghr 
near:  imminent  conveys  no  idea  of  duration;  impend- 
ing excludes  the  idea  of  what  is  momentary.  A  person 
may  be  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  bis  life  in  one 
instant,  and  the  danger  may  be  over  the  next  instant; 
but  an  impending  danger  is  that  which  has  been  long 
in  existence  and  gradually  approaching.  A  threatening 
evil  gives  intimations  of  its  own  approach:  we  perceive 
the  threatening  tempest  in  the  blackness  of  the  sky. 

To  impair^  Injure.  To, impair  is  a  progressive 
mode  of  injunng;  to  injure  is  to  do  harm  either  by 
degrees  or  by  an  instantaneous  act.  Straining  of  tbo 
eyes  impairs  the  sight,  but  a  blow  injures  rather  than 
impairs  the  eye. 

Imperious,  Lordly^  Bondnecrlnf,  Overbearing. 
A  person's  temper  or  his  tone  is  denoimnated  imperious; 
his  air  or  deportment  is  lordly;  his  tone  is  domineering. 
Overbearing  is  employed  for  men  in  the  general  relations 
of  society,  whether  superiors  or  equals.'  A  man  of  an 
imperious  temper  and  some  talent  will  frequently  be 
so  overbearing  in  the  assemblies  of  his  equals  as  to  awe 
the  rest  into  olence. 

To  Implicate,  Infolve.  Implicate,  from  plico,  to 
fold,  denotes  to  fold  into  a  thing;  arid  involve,  from 
volvo,  to  roll,  signifies  to  roll  into  a  thing:  by  this 
ex|danation  we  perceive  that  to  implicate  marks  some- 
thing less  entangled  than  to  involve;  for  that  which 
is  folded  may  be  folded  only  once,  but  that  which  is 
rolled  is  turned  many  times.  In  application,  therefore, 
to  human  affairs,  people  are  said  to  be  implicated  who 
have  taken  over  so  small  a  share  in  a  transaction;  but 
they  are  involved  only  when  they  are  deeply  concerned. 

To  Impugn,  Attaek.  He  who  impugns  may  some- 
times proce^  insidiously  and  oircuitously  to  undermine 
the  faith  of  others;  be  who  attacks  always  proceeds 
with  more  or  less  violence.  When  there  are,  no  argu- 
ments wherewith  to  impugn  a  doctrine,  it  is  easy  to 
attack  it  with  ridicule  and  scurrility. 

InablUty,  DisablUty.  The  inabiUty  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  is  irremediable;  the  disabili^ 
lies  in  the  circumstances,  and  may  sometimes  be  removed. 

Inadvertency,  Inattention,  Oversight.  Anyone 
mi^  be  guilty  of  inadvertencies,  since  the  mind  that  is 
occupied  with  many  subjects  equally  serious  may  be 
turned  so  steadily  toward  some  that  others  may  escape 
notice;  but  inattention,  which  designates  a  direct  want 
of  attention,  is  always  a  fault,  and  belongs  only  to  the 
young,  or  to  such  as  are  thoughtless  by  nature.  An  over- 
sight is  properly  a  species  of  inadvertency,  which  arises 
from  lookin|(  over,  or  passing  by,  a  thing:  we  must  be 
guarded  against  oversights  in  business,  as  their  oonse- 
quenoes  mnr  be  serious. 

Inclination,  Tendency,  Propensity,  Proneness. 
All  these  terms  are  employed  to  designate  the  state  of 
the  will  toward  an  object.  Inclination  denotes  its  first 
movement  toward  an  object;  tendency  is  a  continued 
inclination;  propensity  denotes  a  sttU  stronger  leaning 
of  the  will;  and  proneness  characterises  an  hafaito^  and 
fixed  state  of  the  will  toward  an  object.  Propensity 
and  proneness  both  dedgnate  a  downward,  direetioi^ 
and  consequently  refer  amy  to  that  which  is  bad  and 
low:  a  person  has  a  propensity  to  drinking,  and  a 
proneness  to  lyiqg* 
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.^■«f  Inehk4«>     A  yiird  is  inclosed  hf  a  waJl ; 

t  ^^y^^^  tiro  iticlud-nl  in  4  reckon  tag. 

To  lEHcoQVficilf^D^Pt  xtJuioF,  Molest.  Wr  inDon- 
^lhK]i^nc*#  LD  emukLl  mattcrsi^  of  by  omiititir  ma^h  thiriE^i 
%s  inifHt  be  coQvetiient;  wt  tuaoy  or  molest  by  dcuLti^ 
tik^l  whieb  !,«  poaitirelj  painful  r  we  Are  inconvHiiefiee'i 
by  &  pcT^au'i^  sbflcaoei  we  SPe  tmnoyed  by  faia  presenr^ 
U  he  rvniierii  hirnMlf  offemave^  w«  a.re  iiio1e#t«d  by  ib&t 
wbicb  19  weiKkty  mud  opprvsslve.  The  fude  insiiitii  of 
HI -disposed  persons  may  moWt« 

To  [nrr«aiic'i  Grtvw.  To  Id  crease  i«  either  4  p^ual 
«r  an  indrtaataneous  act;  to  grow  tA  a  gradual  prooesd: 
a  stream  in(>r*a*s  by  the  additioo  of  other  waters;  but 
it  we  say  tbat  the  river  or  itie  stream  i^rowA^  k  a  »U[>- 
polled  to  ptow  by  soin^  reffular  and  contmuaJ  prorsea  of 
TMVviaff  tredti  vatpr.  aa  IroEa  Lh«  running  in  o(  diStsreut 
nvttlctn  or  nnaller  ttrenrji?. 

X^  be  IndCibtcdt  Obliged*  Indebted  u  morv  bmd- 
inK  and  pd«itiT«  tbkn  obli^ged;  we  ajie  indebted  to  who- 
ev^er  c^:>nlera  an  essential  servit^;  v^e  ar«  obliged  to 
bim  who  doe*  uji  aoy  service  A  man  ia  indebted  to 
another  for  the  preservatkiti  of  hii  Life;  be  ia  obliged  to 
biin  ior  an  ordinary  act  of  civihty^ 

liidlff^«re&ti  llnctmcemed,  Re^ardleas.  lodiifer* 
ttnt  t^pACla  only  the  wiU»  uaconcvmed  either  tbe  will  or 
tbe  undflrHtandinff.  rej^nlleM  the  ujidervtaadin^  only. 
Wf^  are  iodifferent  about  mattere  of  minor  eon^iileration  : 
we  are  unooncemed  or  reij^arliesa  aboat  Herioufl  ciattnriv 
thjtt  have  remote  congeqiJencea+  An  author  wiU  seldom 
be  indifferent  about  tlie  «(ucc^«  of  hia  Tvork;  be  ousb^ 
not  to  be  iintoncerti&l  at*out  the  influence  wliieb  h\s 
writing?*  may  have  on  the  pub  he,  or  r«§;ardlest^  of  the 
cttimation  in  which  hia  own  character  a&  a  nian  nmy  be 
beLd, 

Indubltabte*  |Jnqtiettlaaal>l««  lDdl«puUibl<!i  Cn- 
denlAbte*  IncoBtroverttblet  Irrefragable*  When  a 
fact  Is  aiipparted  by  such  evidence  aa  adniitna  of  no  kimi 
of  doubt,  it  ia  termed  IndubitabLe;  when  the  truth  of  an 
assertion  reaLs  ud  the  authority  of  a  man  whose  charaetec 
for  integrity  itanfli  unimpeaclied^  it  is  termed  unqu»u 
tionablft  authority ;  when  a  thing  ia  believed  to  exiat  on 
tJbe  evidence  of  every  man's  senscri,  it  i«  termed  unde- 
niable^ wbeo  a  nentiment  h&e  alwa3'»  been  held  ajs^  either 
I  me  or  false.  wiLhout  iJi^pute^  it  ia  termi?d  indisputable ;: 
when  argumenLJi  have  never  been  refutftl  in  any  decree, 
they  are  termed,  incontruvertifale;  when  arsri^mentH  have 
never  been  eatiaCactorily  answered,  tbey  ate  termed 
irrefragable. 

Induleetitt  Fond*  Indulgence  lies  more  in  forbf^r- 
ine  from  the  e^cerei^  of  authority;  fondneaa  in  the  out- 
ward behavior  and  en^iearmcntst  tliey  mav  both  arise 
f fotn  an  exce^iii  of  kindnei^  or  love^  An  indulgent  pared  t 
is  seldom  a  prudent  itarent'  a  fond  piLrent  le  foolishly 
tender  and  lovioK.  All  whc*  bave  tlie  care  of  youn;;  potjipro 
pbould  occasinriiuly  relax  from  the  strictu^ES  of  the  Jis- 
wplinanan  aod  show  an  toduteeDce  where  a  suitable 
opportunity  offers.  A  fond  mother  tak«i  away  ffum  tiiie 
value  of  indulKeDC4^  by  an  invahabls  comphanee  with 
the  humoriit  ui  her  children^ 

Infamous*  SeaDdaloua.  Infaiaous  and  ftcandalous 
an  botb  laid  of  tb&t  which  is  calculated  to  excite  jerrat 
diaplMUUir*  in  the  tuinds  of  all  who  hear  it,  and  in  tlejirradr) 
tba  offendent  in  the  general  eetiniation,  But  the  infa.mrjUF4 
•eems  to  be  thtLt  which  pr&iuces  ereater  publicity  and 
mort  general  reprehenaiao  than  the  scaniialous,  conse- 
Quently  it  is  more  serious  in  tU  nature^  and  a  ervater 
violatioQ  of  flood  morale* 

To  la  form,  InAtnirti  Teaeh.  To  inform  is  the  act 
of  per»r}n»  in  all  cooditionjs;  to  initruet  and  teach  are 
tbe  acts  of  auperiorft,  either  on  one  cmuEul  or  another' 
One  informa  by  virtTic  of  an  accvleaital  BUpehonty  or 
priority  ul  knowledee^  one  instructs  by  virtue  of  superior 
knowlc^l^e  or  Ftut3efi'>r  utAtinn;  one  teaehe«  by  virtue  of 
auperior  knowle^lije.  rather  than  of  station. 

Informatioit*  intellln^nre.  Notic«,  Advice*  In- 
format lou  is  ktiawledfte  conununicated  from  one  person 
to  another;  iateiliiaiice  is  tlie  acti^'e  principle  of  thtA 
mind  by  whieh  one  w  made  to  undemtand;  notice  is 
th^i  whleh  brifiRS  a  circumstance  to  our  Lnowled.^; 
■dTiov  iicnihei  that  whirh  in  nuuJe  known. 

I&^eBllltyt  Wlt>  Ingenuity  comprchentia  invention: 
wit  is  the  fruit  of  the  ima^nation,  which  forms  new  and 
■udden  conceptions  of  thinsa..  One  is  injienioua  in  mat- 
ters either  of  art  or  aeienee;  one  is  witty  only  m  matters 
of  nentitnent. 

ImeefitJoUft.  tAg«llkillll,  We  love  the  InfteT^uous 
character  on  account  of  the  QUsJttlee  of  hia  heart;  wn 
a<lTnire  the  ingsnious  man  on  aocount  of  the  endowments 
of  his  mind*  One  is  ingenuotin  dji  a  man,  or  inj^iuous  as 
an  author.  A  man  ronjfesfles  an  action  injrenuouslv;  he 
drfenfis  it  iniieniuiisly.  The  ini^cnuou!!  man  ia  frank, 
CaD^iid  i   the  inE^tuuULji  mikn  m  cii'VT.  skLllfuL 

Iftluatlcet  Injury t  Wroos*     Th«  viiiJauee  ol  jutttea* 


or  a  brMofa  of  the  rule  of  ricfat,  eonaUtatee  iniuetiee; 
but  the  <iuaatum  of  ill  which  talk  00  the  peraon  ooneti- 
tutee  injury.  A  wrong  partakes  both  of  injustaoe  and 
injury;  it  la,  in  fact,  an  injury  done  by  one  person  to 
another  in  express  violation  of  justioe. 

Inside*  Interior.  The  term  inside  may  be  nppfied 
to  bodies  cd  any  macnitude,  small  or  larse;  interior  ie 
peculiarly  i4>propriate  to  bodies  of  great  magnitude. 
We  may  speak  of  the  inside  of  a  nutshell,  but  not  of  its 
interior.  The  interior  of  the  ehurch  was  beautifully 
decorated. 

To  Instniiatey  InsnUlate.  A  person  who  insmuatee 
adopts  every  art  to  steal  into  the  good-will  of  another; 
but  he  who  ingratiates  adopts  natural  means  to  oon* 
eiliate  gooi-wiUu 

Inslnoatioii*  Seflectk».  An  insinuation  always 
deals  in  half  words;  a  reflection  is  commonly  open. 
They  are  both  leveled  at  the  individual  with  no  good 
intent:  the  insinuation  is  general,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed to  convey  any  unfavorable  sentiment;  the  re- 
flection is  partictdar.  and  commonly  pssses  betwsen 
intiraates  and  persons  in  close  connection. 

To  Insist*  Pertlst.  Both  these  terms  being  derived 
from  the  Latin  **  sistOf*'  to  stand,  express  the  idea  of  rest- 
ing or  keeping  to  a  thmg;  but  insist  signifies  to  rest  on  a 
pomt,  and  persist  signmes  to  keep  on  with  a  thin^,  to 
carry  it  through.'  We  insist  on  a  matter  bv  maintamiag 
it;  we  persist  in  a  thing  by  continuing  to  oo  it. 

Insolvency,  nillare*  Banlcmptcy.  Insolvency  is 
a  state;  failure,  an  act  flowing  out  of  that  state;  and 
bankruptcy  an  effect  of  that  act.  Insc^vency  is  a  con- 
dition of  not  being  able  to  pay  one*8  debts;  failure  is  a 
cessation  of  business,  from  the  want  of  means  to  carnr 
it  on;  and  bankruptcy  is  a  legal  surrender  of  all  ones 
remaining  goods  into  the  hands  of  one's  creditors,  in 
consequence  of  a  real  or  suppoeed  insolvency. 

Instant*  Moment.  A  dutiful  child  comes  the  instant 
he  is  called;  a  prudent  person  end>races  the  favorable 
moment.  When  they  are  both  taken  for  the  present 
time,  instant  expresses  a  much  shorter  space  than 
moment. 

Insnmctton,  Sedition,  BebeiUon.  Bevolt.  There 
may  be  an  insurrection  acainst  usurped  pp^er,  which  is 
always  justifiable;  but  sedition  and  rebellion  are  leveled 
against  power  tmiversally  acknowledged  to  be  legitimate. 
Insurrection  is  always  open;  it  is  a  rising  up  of  many 
in  a  mass,  but  it  does  not  implv  any  concerted,  or  any 
specifically  active  measure.  ReSellion  is  the  oonsummsr 
tion  of  sedition;  the  scheme  of  opposition  which  hss 
been  digested  in  secrecy  breaks  out  mto  open  hostilities, 
and  becomes  rebellion.  Revolt  is  mostly  taken  either  in 
an  indifferent  or  a  good  sense  for  resisting  a  foreign 
dominion  which  has  been  impoeed  by  force  ol  arms. 

Intellect!  Ctonlns,  Talent.  Intellect  is  the  power  or 
faculty  of  knowing,  improved  by  cultivation  and  ex- 
ercise: in  this  sense  we  speak  of  a  man  of  intdlect,  or  of 
a  work  that  displays  great  intellect.  Genius  is  the  par- 
ticular bent  of  the  intellect  which  is  bom  with  a  man.  as 
a  genius  for  poetry,  painting,  music,  etc  Talent  is  a 
particular  mode  of  intellect  which  qualifies  its  possessor 
to  do  some  things  better  than  others,  as  a  talent  for  learn- 
ing languages,  a  talent  for  the  stage,  etc 

Interclianse,  Eoclproelty.  Interchange  is  an  act; 
reciprocity  is  an  abstract  propwty:  by  an  interchan^ 
of  sentiment,  friendships  are  engendered;  the  reci- 
procity of  good  swvices  is  what  renders  tbem  doubly 
acceptable  to  those  who  do  them,  and  to  those  who 
receive  them. 

Interest,  Concern.  We  have  an  interest  in  what- 
ever touches  or  comes  near  to  our  feelings  or  our  external 
circumstances;  we  have  a  concern  in  that  which  de- 
mands our  attention.  Interest  is  that  which  is  agreeable; 
concern,  on  the  other  hand,  is  something  involuntary  or 
panful. 

Interval,  Respite.  The  term  interval  respects  time 
only;  respite  includes  the  idea  of  ceasing  from  action  for 
a  time.  Intervals  of  ease  are  a  respite  to  one  who  is  op- 
pressed with  labor. 

Intervention,  Interposition.  The  light  of  the  moon 
is  obstructed  by  the  intervention  of  the  clouds;  the  life 
of  an  individual  is  preserved  by  the  interposition  of  a 
superior. 

To  Intrude,  Obtrude.  To  intrude  is  to  go  into  any 
society  unasked  and  undeeired;  to  obtrude  is  to  put  on^ 
self  in  the  way  of  another  by  joining  the  company  and 
taking  a  part  m  the  conversation  witnont  invitation  or 
consent. 

Invalid,  Patient.  An  invalid  is  so  deaomiaated 
because  he  lacks  his  ordinary  share  of  health  and  strength ; 
the  patient  is  one  who  is  laboring  under  some  bodily 
suffering. 

To  Invest,  Endue,  or  Endow.  One  is  invested  wHb 
that  whioh  is  external;   one  is  sndusd  with  that  wbieb 
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M  mtemaL  Wo  inT«8t  a  penoD  with  «b  offiee  or  «  dif- 
mty:  m  psnoD  is  «Bdu«d  with  good  qualities.  Endow  u 
bot  a  variation  of  endue,  and  sret  it  seeme  to  hare  ao- 
Qoired  a  distinct  office:  we  may  say  that  a  person  is 
endued  or  endowed  with  a  good  understanding;  but  as 
an  act  of  the  imagination  endow  is  not  to  be  substituted 
for  endue,  for  we  do  not  say  that  it  endows  but  endues 
things  with  properties. 

Inmtlonal»  Foolish*  Absurd.  Preposterous. 
Irrational  is  i4>pUcable  more  f  requmtly  to  the  thing  than 
to  the  person,  to  the  principle  than  to  the  practice. 
Foolish,  on  the  contrary,  is  commonly  applicable  to  the 
person  as  well  as  to  the  thing,  to  the  practice  rather  than 
to  the  principle;  absurd  is  applied  to  anything,  howerer 
triviaU  which  in  the  smallest  degree  offends  our  under- 
standing: the  conduct  of  children  is  therefore  often 
foolish,  out  not  absurd  and  preposterous.  It  is  absurd 
for  m  man  to  persuade  another  to  do  that  which  he  in 
Mka  circumstances  would  object  to  do  himself;  it  is 
preposterous  for  a  man  to  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule 
of  others,  and  then  be  angry  with  those  who  will  not 
treat  him  respectfully. 

IvreUpiouftt  Profane,  Imploas.  All  men  who  are 
mat  positirely  actuated  by  principles  of  religion  are  ir- 
relisioua.  Profanity  and  impietjr  are,  howoTer,  of  a  still 
more  heinous  nature:  they  consist  not  in  the  mere  ab- 
senoe  of  regard  for  religion,  but  in  a  positive  contempt  for 
it  and  open  outrage  against  its  laws.  The  profane  man 
treats  what  is  sacred  as  if  it  were  profane;  the  impious 
man  is  directly  opposed  to  the  pious  man:  the  former 
is  lUled  with  defiance  and  rebellion  against  hb  Maker; 
the  Utter  is  filled  with  love  and  fear. 

JoAlonsFt  Bnvy*  Suspicion.  We  are  jealous  of 
what  is  our  own;  we  are  envious  of  what  is  another's. 
Jesiousy  fears  to  lose  what  it  has;  envy  is  pained  at 
seeing  others  have  that  which  it  wants  fin*  itself.  Sus- 
picion denotes  an  apprehension  of  injury,  has  more  of 
distrust  in  it  than  jealousy;  the  suspicious  man  Is  al- 
tocether  fearful  of  the  intentions  of  another. 

JoumoFt  Travel^  Voyace*  Journey  signifies  the 
coarse  that  is  taken  m  the  space  of  a  day,  or,  in  general, 
sny  comparatively  short  passage  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. Travel  signifies  such  a  course  or  passage  as  re- 
<iutres  labor,  and  causes  fatigue;  in  general,  any  long 
coarse.    Voyage  is  now  confined  to  passages  by  sea. 

ioTy  Gladness,  Mirth.  What  creates  joy  and  glad- 
aesi  IS  of  a  permanent  nature;  that  which  creates  mirth 
is  temporary:  joy  is  the  most  vivid  sensation  in  the  soul; 
aladnfis  is  tiie  same  in  quality,  but  inferior  in  degree. 
Joy  is  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most  important 
events  in  life. 

Judcment,  INscreikm*  Prudence*  Judjsment  is 
conclusive;  it  decides  by  positive  inference^  it  enables 
a  person  to  discover  the  truth.  Discretion  is  intuitive; 
it  discerns  or  perceives  what  is  in  all  probabilitv  rii^t. 
A  person  who  exercises  prudence  does  not  inconsiderate 
expoea  himself  to  danger:  a  measure  is  prudent  that 
guards  sgainst  the  chances  of  evil;  the  impetuosity  of 
youth  naturally  impels  them  to  be  imprudent. 

Justness.  Correctness.  We  estimate  the  value  of 
remarks  by  their  justness,  that  is.  by  their  accordance  to 
eortain  admitted  principles.  Correctness  of  outline  is  of 
tho  first  importance  in  drawing;  oorreotness  of  dates 
enhances  the  value  of  a  history. 

To  Keep.  Preserve*  Save.  The  idea  of  having  in 
one*s  possession  is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  is. 
however,  the  simple  meaning  of  keep.  To  preserve 
■ignifies  to  keep  with  care,  ana  free  from  all  iniury;  to 
save,  from  safe,  is  to  keep  laid  up  in  a  safe  place,  and 
free  from  destruction. 

Keeping.  Custody.  The  keeping  amounts  to  Uttle 
more  than  having  purposely  in  onas  possession;  but 
custody  is  a  particular  Idnd  of  keeping,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  an  escape.  Inanimate  objects  may  be  in 
one's  keeping;  but  a  prisoner,  or  that  which  is  in  danger 
ol  getting  away,  is  placed  in  custody. 

To  Know,  Be  Acquainted  With.  We  may  know 
i  or  persons  in  various  ways;   we  may  know  them 


by  name  only,  or  we  ma^  know  their  internal  properties 
or  eharaeters,  etc.  One  is  acquainted  with  either  a  per- 
son or  a  thing  only  in  a  direct  manner,  and  by  an  im- 
nkediate  intercourse  in  one*s  own  person. 

Knowledge,  Science,  Learning,  Emdltlon*  Knowl- 
edge is  a  general  term  which  simply  impties  the  thing 
known;  science  is  the  department  of  systematised 
knowledge;  learning  is  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
one  derives  from  schools,  or  throuoh  the  medium  of 
personal  instruction;  erudition  is  scholastic  knowledge 
obtained  by  profound  research. 

I^and*  Country.  The  term,  land,  in  its  proper  sense, 
axeludes  the  idea  of  habitation;  the  term  country  ex- 
eludes  that  of  the  earth,  or  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
hsaoe  we  speak  of  the  land,  as  rich  or  poor,  ac- 


cording to  what  it  yields;  of  a  country,  as  rich  or  poor, 
aeeordmg  to  what  its  inhabitants  possess. 

LargCf  Wide,  Broad.  A  field  is  said  to  be  wide  both 
from  its  figure  and  from  the  extent  of  its  space  fai  the 
croAS  directions.  In  like  manner,  a  house  is  large  from 
its  extent  in  all  directions;  it  is  said  to  be  wide  from  the 
extent  which  it  runs  in  front.  What  is  broad  is  in  sense, 
and  mostly  in  apphcation.  wide.  Large  is  opposed  to 
small;   wide  to  close;   broad  to  narrow. 

Laudable.  Praiseworthy,  Commendable.  Things 
are  laudable  in  themselves:  they  are  praiseworthy  or 
commendable  in  this  or  that  person:  that  which  is 
laudable  is  entitled  to  encouragement  and  general  ap- 
probation. An  honest  endeavor  to  be  useful  to  obe's 
family  or  oneself  is  at  all  times  huidable.  What  is 
praiseworthy  obtains  the  respect  of  all  men. 

To  Lay  or  Take  Hold  Of,  Catch,  Seise,  Snatch. 
To  lay  or  take  hold  of  is  here  the  generic  expression;  it 
denotes  simplv  getting  into  one's  possession,  which  is 
the  common  idea  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms, 
which  differ  in  regard  to  the  motion  in  which  the  action  is 
performed.  To  catch  is  to  lay  hokl  ol  with  an  effort; 
to  seise  is  to  lay  hold  of  with  violence;  to  snatch  is 
to  lay  hoki  of  by  a  sudden  effort. 

To  Lead,  Conduct,  Guide.  One  leads  by  helping  a 
person  onward  in  any  manner,  as  to  lead  a  child  by  the 
hand:  conduct  and  guide  are  different  modes  of  lead- 
ing, the  former  by  virtue  of  one's  office  or  authority,  tho 
latter  by  one's  knowledge  or  power,  as  to  conduct  an 
army,  to  guide  a  traveler  in  an  unknown  country. 

To  Lean,  Incline,  Bend.  In  the  proper  sense,  lean 
and  ineUne  are  both  said  ol  the  position  of  bodies;  bend 
is  said  of  the  shape  of  bodies.  That  which  leans  rests  on 
one  side,  or  in  a  sideward  direction;  that  which  inclines, 
leans  or  turns  only  in  a  slight  degree;  that  which  bends, 
forms  a  curvature. 

To  Leave,  Quit,  Relinquish.  We  leave  that  to 
which  we  may  intend  to  return;  we  quit  that  to  which 
we  return  no  more;  we  relinquish  it  unwillingly:  we  leave 
persons  or  things;    we  quit  and  retinquish  things  only. 

Leavings,  Remains.  Leavings  are  the  consequence 
of  a  voluntary  act;  they  signify  what  is  left:  remains 
are  what  follow  in  the  course  of  things;  they  are  tho 
reeidue. 

Letter,  Epistle.  Letter  is  a  term  altogether  fa> 
miliar;  it  may  be  used  for  whatever  is  written  by  one 
friend  to  another,  even  those  which  were  written  by  tha 
ancients,  as  the  letters  of  Cicero.  Pliny,  and  Seneca.  In 
strict  propriety  epistle  is  more  lormal  than  letter.  An 
epistle  is  a  written  message  or  communication  usually 
<M  serious  import;  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  ancient 
letters  of  sacred  charecter  or  of  literary  excellence,  aa 
the  epistles  of  St.  PauL 

To  Lie,  Lay.  To  he  is  neuter,  and  designates  a  state. 
To  lay  is  active,  and  denotes  an  action  on  an  object;  it 
is  properly  to  cause  to  li&  A  thing  Ues  on  the  table;  some 
one  lays  it  on  the  table. 

To  Lift,  Heave,  Hoist.  We  lift  with  or  without 
an  ^ort;  we  heave  and  hoist  alwasrs  with  an  effort. 
We  lift  a  child  up  to  let  him  see  anything  more  distinctly; 
workmen  heave  the  stones  or  bcMns  which  are  used  m 
a  building;  sailors  hoist  the  long-boat  into  the  water. 

Likeness,  Resemblance,  Similarity,  or  SlmlU* 
tude.  likeness  respects  either  external  or  internal 
properties;  resemblance  respects  only  the  external 
properties;  similanty  respects  the  mroumstances  or 
properties.  We  speak  of  a  Ukeness  between  two  persons; 
of  a  resemblance  in  the  cast  of  the  eye;  of  a  similarity 
in  age  and  disposition.  Similitude  is  a  higher  term  than 
similarity  whsn  used  in  a  moral  sense. 

To  Ltaifrer,  Tarry.  Loiter.  Las.  Saunt«r.  To 
linger  is  to  stop  altogether,  or  to  move  but  slowly  forward ; 
to  tarry  is  properly  to  suspend  one's  movements:  the 
former  proceeds  from  reluctance  to  leave  the  spot  on 
which  we  stand;  the  latter  from  motives  of  discretion. 
To  k>iter  is  to  move  slowly  and  reluctantly.  To  lag  is  to 
move  more  slowly  than  others.  To  saunter  is  alto- 
gether the  act  of  an  idler;  those  who  have  no  object 
in  moving  either  backward  or  forward  will  saunter  if 
they  move  at  all. 

LltUe,  SmaU,  Diminutive.  What  is  little  is  so  in 
the  ordinary  sense  in  respect  to  sise:  it  is  properly 
opposed  to  great:  the  small  is  that  which  is  less  than 
others  in  pomt  of  bulk;  it  is  opposed  to  the  large.  The 
diminutive  is  that  which  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be;  as, 
a  person  is  said  to  be  diminutive  in  stature  who  is  below 
the  ordinary  staturs. 

Living,  Benefice.  We  speak  of  a  ttvinf  as  a  resource 
immediately  derived  from  the  parish, ,  m  distinction 
from  a  curacy,  which  is  derived  from  an  individual;  we 
speak  of  a  benefice  in  respect  to  the  terms  by  which  it 
is  held,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law. 

Lodctnst  Apartment.     A  lodging,  or  a  place  to. 
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dwell  IB,  eomprehendi  single  rooms,  or  many  rooms, 
or  in  fact  any  place  which  ean  be  made  to  serve  the 
purpose;  aMrtment  respeots  only  suites  of  rooms. 

Look*  GUoee.  We  speak  of  taking  a  look,  or 
casting  a  glance. 

hookf  Appearance,  The  look  of  a  thing  respects  the 
impressions  which  it  makes  on  the  senses,  that  is,  the 
manner  in  which  it  looks;  its  appearance  implies  the 
simple  act  of  its  coming  into  sight. 

Iro  IiOfe»  M  lu»  What  is  lost  is  supposed  to  be  entirely 
and  irrecoverably  gone;  but  what  is  missed  may  be 
only  out  of  sight  or  not  at  hand  at  the  time  when  it  is 
wanted. 

Madness»  FreniFt  KAfe»  Fury.  Madness  is  a  con- 
firmed derangement  in  t^e  organ  of  thought;  frensy 
is  onl^  a  temporary  derangement  from  the  vio^noe  of 
any  disease  or  from  any  other  cause.  Rftge  refers  more 
immediately  to  the  agitation  that  exists  within  the  mind; 
fury  refers  to  that  which  shows  itself  outwardly:  a  per- 
son contains  or  stifles  his  rsfe;  but  his  fury  breaks  out 
into  some  external  mark  of  violence. 

MacnlAoeiiM,  Splendor,  Pomp.  Magnificence  lies 
not  only  in  the  number  and  the  extent  of  the  objects 
presented,  but  in  the  degree  of  richness  as  to  their  coloring 
and  Quality.  Splendor  is  but  a  charaoteristio  of  magnifi- 
oenoe,  attachea  to  such  objects  as  dassle  the  eye  by  the 
quantity  of  light^  or  by  the  beauty  and  strength  of  color- 
ing. Pomp  signifies  in  general  formality  and  ceremony. 
^to  lfmMe»  Form,  nodoeo*  Create.  To  make  is 
the  most  general  and  unqualified  term;  to  form  signi- 
&e»  to  give  a  form  to  a  thiiig,  ^lat  is,  to  make  it  nf ter  a 
given  form;  to  produce  is  to  bring  forth  into  the  light, 
to  call  into  existence;  to  create  is  to  bring  into  existence 
by  an  abeolute  exercise  of  i>ower. 

Bfalevolenee,  Maileionsnees,  Malignity.  Male- 
volence has  a  deep  root  in  the  heart,  and  is  a  settled  part 
of  the  oharaeter;  we  denominate  the  person  malevolent, 
to  designate  the  ruling  temper  of  his  mind.  Maliciousness 
may  be  applied  as  an  epithet  to*  particular  parts  of  a 
man's  character  or  conduct;  one  may  have  a  malicious 


Joy  or  pleasure  in  seeing  the  dis^esses  of  another. 
Malignity  is  not  so  often  employed  to  characterise  the 
person  as  the  thing;  the  malignity  of  a  design  is  esti- 


mated by  the  degree  of  mischief  which  was  intended  to 
be  done. 

Manly.  Manful.  Manly,  or  like  a  man,  is  opposed 
to  juvenile,  and  of  course  applied  properly  to  youths; 
but  manful,  or  full  of  manhood,  is  opposed  to  effeminate, 
and  is  apphcable  more  properiy  to  grown  persons. 

Manners^  Morals*  Manners  (v.  air,  manner)  re- 
apeet  the  minor  forms  of  acting  with  others  and  toward 
others;  morals  include  ihe  important  duties  of  life.  By 
an  attention  to  good  manners  we  render  ourselves  good 
companions;  by  an  observance  of  good  morals  we  become 
gooa  members  of  society. 

Mark,  Trace,  Vestige,  Footstep^  Track.  The 
mark  is  said  of  a  fresh  and  uninterrupted  line;  the 
trace  is  said  of  that  which  is  broken  by  time:  a  carriage 
in  driving  along  the  sand  leaves  marks  of  the  wheels, 
but  in  a  short  time  all  traces  of  its  having  been  there 
will  be  lost.  The  vestige  is  a  species  of  mark  or  trace 
caused  by  the  feet  of  men,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
by  the  works  of  active  industry,  as  the  vestiges  of  build- 
ings. Footstep  is  employed  only  for  the  steps  of  an 
individual.     The  track  is  made  by  the  steps  of  many. 

MartUl,  WarUke,  MtUtary,  SoMler-like.  We 
speak  of  martial  array,  martial  preparations,  martial 
law,  a  court  martial;  but  of  a  warlike  nation,  meaning 
a  nation,  which  is  fond  of  war;  a  warlike  spirit  or  tem- 
per, also  a  warlike  appearance,  inasmuch  as  the  temper 
IS  visible  in  the  air  and  carriage  of  a  man.  We  speak 
of  military  in  distinction  from  naval,  as  military  ex- 
peditions, military  movements,  and  the  like.  The  con- 
duct of  an  individual  is  soldiei^like  or  otherwise. 

Meeting,  Interview.  Meeting  is  the  act  of  coming 
into  the  company  of  anyone;  interview  is  a  personal 
conference,  usually  a  formal  meeting  for  consultation, 
as  an  interview  with  the  president.  A  meeting  is  an 
ordinary  concern  and  its  purpose  familiar;  meetings 
are  daily  taking  place  between  friends. 

Memory,  Remembrance,  EecoUectlon,  Reml- 
irfscence.  Memory  is  the  power  of  recalling  images 
once  made  in  the  mind;  remembrance  is  the  exercise 
of  memory  in  a  conscious  agent,  and  may  be  the  effect 
of  repetition  or  habit;  recollection  carries  us  back  to 
distant  periods.  Reminiscence  is  altogether  an  abstract 
exercise  of  the  memory,  which  is  employed  on  purely 
intellectual  ideas  in  distinction  from  those  which  are 
awakened  by  sensible  objects:  the  mathematician  makes 
use  of  reminiscence  in  deducing  unknown  truths  from 
those  which  be  already  knows. 

Mercantile,  Commercial.  Mercantile,  from  mer- 
obnndise,  respects  the  actual  transaction  of  business 


or  a  transfer  of  BMnhandase  by  sale  or  puvhaae.     

mercial  comprehends  the  theory  and  praetiee  of  ex- 
change: hence  we  speak  in  a  peculiar  manner  of  a  nier> 
cantue  house,  a  mercantile  situation,  and  the  like;  but 
of  a  commemal  education,  a  oommeroial  people,  and 
the  like. 

Minister,  Agent.  The  minister  jpves  his  eoonael, 
and  exerts  his  intellectual  powers  in  the  service  of 
another;  but  the  agent  executes  the  orders  or  commis- 
sions given  him:  a  minister  is  emplojred  by  govemnkont 
in  political  affairs;  an  assent  is  employed  by  individuals 
in  commercial  and  pecumary  affairs. 

To  Mix,  Mingle,  Blend,  Confound.  Mix  is  here 
a  general  and  indefinite  term,  signifying  simply  to  put 
tojiether;  but  we  may  mix  two  or  several  things.  We 
mingle  several  objects:  things  are  mixed  so  as  to  lose 
all  distinction;  but  they  may  be  mingled  and  yet  retain 
a  distinction.  To  blend  is  only  partially  to  mix,  as  colors 
blend  which  fall  into  each  other.  To  confound  is  to  mix 
in  a  wrong  way,  as  objects  of  sight  are  confounded  when 
they  are  erroneously  taken  to  bejoined. 

Modesty,  Bashnilness,  IHffldence.  Modesty  ie  a 
proper  distrust  of  ourselves;  bashfulness  is  a  stato  of 
feeling  which  betrays  itself  in  a  downcast  look  or  a  tinoid 
air;  diffidence  is  a  culpable  distrust.  Diffidence  alto- 
gether unmans  aperson.  and  disqualifies  him  for  his  duty. 

Moisture,  Humidity,  Dampness.  Moisture  is 
used  in  general  to  express  any  small  degree  of  infusion 
of  a  liquid  into  a  body;  humidity  is  emplosred  scien- 
tifically to  describe  the  state  of  having  any  portion  of 
such  liquid:  hence  we  speak  of  the  moisture  of  a  table, 
the  moisture  of  paper,  but  of  the  humidity  of  the  air,  or 
of  a  wall  that  has  contracted  moisture  of  itself.  Damp- 
ness is  that  form  of  moisture  that  arises  from  toe 
gradual  contraction  of  a  liquid  in  bodies  capable  of 
retaining  it;  in  this  manner  a  cellar  is  damp. 

Money,  C^li.  Money  is  applied  to  everytliiag 
which  serves  as  a  circulating  medium;  cash  is,  in  a  strict 
sense,  used  for  coin  only. 

Motion.  Mot ement.  We  speak  of  a  state  ci  motion 
as  opposed  to  a  state  of  rest,  of  perpetual  motion*  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
say,  to  mi^e  a  movement  when  speaking  of  an  army, 
a  Mneral  movement  when  speaking  of  an  assembly. 

Bfovlns,  AffectlnK,  Pathetic  The  good  or  bad 
feelings  may  be  moved;  the  tender  feelings  only  ars 
affected.  A  field  of  battle  is  a  moving  spectacle:  Uie 
death  of  a  friend  is  an  affecting  spectacle.  The  pathetie 
applies  only  to  what  is  addressed  to  the  heart;  henee 
an  address  is  pathetic. 

Mutual.  This  word  is  often  confounded  with  oom» 
mon.  Mutual  is  used  in  referring  to  a  thii^  that 
belongs  to  only  two  people,  as,  John  and  I  have  a 
mutual  dislike;  he  dishkes  me  and  I  dislike  him.  Wo 
cannot  say  John  and  I  have  a  mutual  dislike  for  Mary. 
Common  is  used  with  reference  to  a  third  object  or  per- 
son, as,  Mary  is  our  common  friend;  she  is  your  aod 
my  friend.  It  is  wrong  to  say  Mary  is  our  mutual 
fnend.  Dickens's  use  of  this  word  in  **  Our  Mutual 
Friend  "  is  condemned  by  many  good  authorities. 

To  Ifame,  Call.  Name  is  employed  for  distinguish* 
ing  or  addressing  one  by  name.  To  call  signifies  properly 
to  address  one  loudly,  consequently  we  may  name  witli- 
out  calling,  when  we  only  mention  a^  name  in  conversa- 
tion; and  we  may  call  without  naming. 

Native,  NaturaL  Of  a  person  we  may  say  thai 
his  worth  is  native,  to  desi^niate  that  it  is  some  vahiablo 
property  which  is  born  with  him;  that  it  is  natural,  ae 
opposed  to  that  which  is  acquired  or  otherwise. 

Necessity,  Necessary.  Necessity  is  the  mode  or 
state  of  circumstances,  or  the  tmng  which  ciroum- 
stances  render  necessary;  the  necessary  is  that  which 
is  absolutely  and  unconditionally  indispensable.  Habit 
and  desire  create  necessities;  nature  only  requiree 
necessaries. 

To  Neglect.  Omit.  To  neglect  is  to  disregard,  to 
treat  with  little  or  no  attention  or  respect;  to  omit  is 
to  leave  out,  to  leave  unnoticed  or  undone.  We  neglect 
an  opportunity,  we  nei^ect  the  means,  the  time,  the  usil 
and  the  like;  we  omit  a  word,  a  sentence,  a  figure^  and 
the  line  may  be  omitted  or  otherwise,  as  oonvenienoo 
requires. 

Nc^hborliood,  Tldnlty.  Neighborhood  is  em- 
plojredfin  reference  to  the  inhabitants,  or  in  regard  to 
inhabited  places,  to  denote  nearness  of  persons  to  each 
other  or  to  objects  in  general;  but  vieimty  is  employed 
to  denote  nearness  of  one  object  to  another,  wnetksr 
person  or  thing. 

New,  NoTM,  Modem,  Freeh,  Recent.  All  these 
epithets  are  applied  to  what  has  not  long  existed.  New 
expresses  this  idea  simply  without  any  qualifieations} 
novel  is  something  struige  or  unexpected;  the  modem 
is  the  thing  of  to-day,  as  distiaguished  from  that  whioh 
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exists  in  former  times;  the  fresh  is  that  wbkh  is  so 
new  as  not  to  be  the  worse  for  use,  or  that  which  has  sot 
been  before  used  or  employed;  the  recent  is  that  which 
iB  so  new  as  to  appear  as  if  it  were  just  made  or  done. 

NewSf  Tldliijpi.  News  is  unexpected;  it  serves  to 
gratify  idle  curioei^:  tidings  are  expected;  they  serve 
to  allay  anxiety.  In  time  of  war  the  public  is  eager 
after  news;  and  the:^  who  have  relatives  in  the  army 
are  anxious  to  have  tidings  of  them. 

Td  Nomlmite*  Name.  To  nominate  and  to  name 
are  both  to  mention  by  name:  the  former  is  to  men- 
tion for  a  specific  purpose;  the  latter  is  to  mention 
for  general  purposes.  Persons  only  are  nominated; 
thinga  as  well  as  persons  are  named:  one  nominates  a 
person  in  order  to  propose  him,  or  appoint  him,  to  an 
office;  but  one  names  a  person  casuuly,  in  the  course 
<rf  conversation,  or  one  names  him  in  order  to  make 
some  inquiry  respecting  him. 

To  Notice*  BenuuTK,  Obsenre.    To  notice  is  a  i 


euraory  action  than  to  remark;  we  may  notice  a  thing 
by  a  single  glance,  or  on  merely  turning  the  head. 
TO    remark   supposes   a  reaction   of   the   mind   on  a  n 


object.  We  observe  things  in  order  to  judge  of  or  draw 
conelunons  from  them,  as  to  observe  the  condition  of 
tito  weather.  We  remark  things  as  matters  of  fact,  as 
to  remark  the  manner  of  a  speaker. 

Nmnerml*  Nnmerlcal.  Numeral,  or  belonging  to 
number,  is  applied  to  a  class  of  words  in  grammar,  as 
a  numeral  adjective  or  a  numeral  noun;  numerical,  or 
containing  number,  is  applied  to  whatever  other  objects 
respect  number,  as  a  numerical  di£Ferenoe,  where  there 
is  a  difference  between  any  two  numbers,  or  a  difference 


expressed  by  numbers. 
Obedlei 


Ilbedleni*  Sobmisslve*  Obsequloas*  One  is  obedi- 
ent to  command,  submissive  to  power  or  the  will,  obse- 
quious to  persons.  Obedience  ia  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense. 

Te  Object,  Oppose.  To  object  to  a  thing  is  to  pro- 
poee  or  start  something  against  it;  but  to  oppose  ft  is 
to  set  oneself  up  steadily  against  it. 

Obaoxioiu*  Offensife.  In  the  sense  of  giving 
o&enae,  obnoxious  implies  as  much  as  hateful,  offensive 
little  more  than  displeaBing.  A  man  is  obnoxious  to  a 
party,  whose  interest  or  principles  he  is  opposed  to; 
he  may  be  offensive  to  an  mdividual  merely  on  account 
of  his  manners  or  on  account  of  any  particular  actions. 

To  Observe*  Watcb.  We  observe  a  thing  in  order 
to  draw  an  inference  from  it;  we  watch  anything  in 
fxrder  to  discover  what  may  happen:  we  observe  with 
coolness;  we  watch  with  eagerness. 

Occmaloii*  OpportnnltF*  The  occasion  is  that  which 
determines  our  conduct^  and  leaves  us  no  choice;  it 
amounte  to  a  degree  of  neoMsity.  The  opportunity  is 
that  which  invites  to  action;  it  tempts  us  to  embrace  the 
moment  for  taking  the  step.  » 

Occasloiiaiy  Casual*  Occasional  carries  with  it 
more  the  idea  of  unfrequencv,  and  casual  that  of  unfix- 
edness,  or  the  absence  of  all  design.  Our  acts  of  charity 
may  be  occasional;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  casual. 

Offender*  DeUnqneiit.  Those  who  go  into  a  pro- 
hibited place  are  offenders;  those  who  stay  away  when 
they  ought  to  eo  are  delinquents. 

Offsprinc*  Proseny,  Issue.  Offspring  is  a  familiar 
term  applicable  to  one  or  many  children;  progeny  is 
employed  onl^  as  a  collective  noun  for  a  number;  issue 
is  used  in  an  mdefinite  manner  without  particular  regard 
to  number.  When  we  speak  of  the  children  themselves 
we  denominate  them  the  offspring;  when  we  speak  of 
the  parents,  we  denominate  the  children  their  procp- 
eny.  The  Issue  is  said  only  in  regard  to  a  man  that  is 
deoeaaed;  his  property  descends  to  bis  male  issue  in  a 
direct  line. 

Omen*  Prognostic*  Presage.  The  omen  and  prop- 
noetio  are  both  drawn  from  external  objects;  the  presage 
is  drawn  from  one's  own  feelings.  The  omen  is  drawn 
from  objects  that  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
thin|(  they  are  made  to  represept;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the 
imagination,  and  rests  on  superstition.  The  prognostic, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  si^  which  in  some  degree  partakes 
of  the  quality  of  the  thmg  denoted. 

OylnlonAted  or  I^otbtlc.  Conceited*  Egotistical. 
An  opinionated  man  is  not  only  food  of  bis  own  opinion, 
bat  full  of  his  own  opinion;  he  has  an  opinion  on  every- 
thing, which  is  the  best  possible  opinion.  A  conceited 
man  has  a  conceit  or  an  idle  fond  opinion  of  his  own 
talent:  it  is  not  only  high  in  competition  with  others. 
but  it  IS  so  high  as  to  be  set  above  others.  The  egotistical 
man  makes  himself  the  darling  object  of  his  own  con- 
templation; he  admires  and  loves  himself  to  that  degree 
that  be  can  talk  mad  think  of  nothing  else. 

Option*  Choice.  The  option  or  the  power  of  choos- 
ing Is  given;  the  ehoioe  itself  is  made:  hence  we  say  a 
thing  is  at  a  person's  option,  or  it  is  his  own  option^  or 


the  option  is  left  to  him,  in  order  to  designate  his  freedom 
of  choice  more  strongly  than  is  expressed  by  the  word 
choice  itself. 

Orifice*  Perforation.  These  terms  are  both  scien- 
tifically employed  to  designate  certain  cavities  in  the 
human  body;  but  the  former  respects  that  which  is 
natural,  the  latter  that  which  is  artificial.  All  the  vessels 
of  the  human  body  have  their  orifices,  which  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  op«i  or  close  of  themselves.  Surgeons 
frequently  make  perforations  into  the  bones. 

Outward,  External*  Exterior.  Outward,  or  in- 
clined to  the  out,  after  the  manner  of  the  out,  indefinitely 
describes  the  situation;  external  is  employed  only  in 
regard  to  such  objects  as  are  conceived  to  be  mdependent 
of  man  as  a  thinking  being:  hence,  we  may  speak  of  the 
outward  part  of  a  Duilding,  of  a  board,  and  the  like; 
but  of  external  objects  acting  on  the  mind,  or  of  an  ex- 
ternal agency.  When  we  speak  of  anything  which  has 
two  coats,  it  is  usual  to  designate  the  outermost  by  the 
name  of  the  exterior. 

To  Paint*  Depict.  To  paint  \s  emplosred  either 
literally  to  represent  figures  on  paper,  or  to  represent 
circumstances  and  events  by  means  of  words;  to  depict 
is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  but  the  former  word  ex- 
presses a  greater  exercise  of  the  imagination  than  the 
latter.  It  Is  the  art  of  the  poet  to  paint  nature  in  lively 
oolors;  it  is  the  art  of  the  nistorian  or  the  narrator  to 
depict  a  real  scene  of  misery  in  strong  colors. 

Part,  Piece*  Patch.  Things  may  be  divided  into 
parts  without  any  express  separation ;  but  when  divided 
into  pieces  they  are  actually  out  asunder:  hence  we  may 
speak  of  a  loaf  as  divided  into  twelve  parts  when  it  is  oon- 
eeived  only  to  be  so:  and  divided  into  twelve  pieces 
when  it  is  really  eo.  The  patch  is  that  which  is  slways 
broken  and  disjointed,  a  something  imperfect:  many 
things  may  be  formed  out  of  a  piece;  but  the  patch  only 
serves  to  fill  up  a  chasm. 

Partlcnlar,  Individual.  Particular  is  much  more 
specific  than  mdividual:  the  particular  confines  us  to 
one  object  only  of  many;  the  mdividual  may  be  said  of 
any  one  object  among  many. 

Peace*  Quiet,  Calm.  Tranij^ullllty.  Peace  implies 
an  exemption  from  public  or  pnvate  broils;  quiet  im- 
plies a  treedom  from  noise  or  interruption.  Calm  is  a 
form  of  quiet,  which  respects  objects  in  the  natural 
or  the  moral  world;  it  indicates  tne  absence  of  violent 
motion  as  well  as  violent  noise;  it  is  that  state  which 
more  immediati^y  succeeds  a  state  of  agitation.  Tran- 
quillity expresses  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  the  present 
moment,  independently  of  what  goes  before  or  after: 
it  is  sometimes  applicable  to  society,  sometimes  to  natural 
objects,  and  sometimes  to  the  mind. 

Pellucid,  Transparent.  Pellucid  is  sud  of  that 
which  is  pervious  to  the  iig^t,  or  of  that  into  which  the 
eye  can  penetrate;  transparent  is  said  of  that  which  is 
bright  throughout.  A  stream  is  pdlucid;  it  admits  of 
the  light  so  as  to  reflect  objects  but  it  is  not  transparent 
to  the  eye. 

Penurious*  Economical,  Saving,  Sparing,  Thrifty, 
Niggardly.  To  be  economical  is  a  virtue  in  those  i%no 
have  but  narrow  means.  He  who  is  saving  when  young 
will  be  avaricious  when  old.  To  be  sparing  is  to  use 
frugally  or  stintingly;  thrifty  suggests  careful  manage- 
ment; penurious  means  miserly  or  sparing  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  money;  niggardly  is  spending  or  letting  go 
in  the  smallest  poosible  quantities. 

To  Perpetrate,  Commit.  One  may  commit  offenses 
of  various  degrees  and  magnitude;  but  one  peroetrates 
crimes  only,  and  those  of  tne  more  heinous  land. 

Pillar*  Column.  The  word  pillar  is  the  most  gMieral 
in  its  application  to  any  structure,  whether  rude  or  other- 
wise; tnp  term  column,  on  the  other  hand,  is  applied  to 
whatever  is  ornamental,  as  the  Grecian  order  of  columns. 

Piteous*  Doleful*  Woeful,  Rueful.  Piteous  is  ap- 
plicable to  one's  external  expression  of  bodily  or  mental 
pain ;  a  child  makes  piteous  lamentations  when  it  stiffen 
from  hunger,  or  has  lost  its  way.  Doleful  applies  to  thos^ 
sounds  which  convey  the  idea  of  pain;  there  is  some- 
thing doleful  in  the  tolling  of  a  funeral  b^  or  in  the  sound 
of  a  muffled  drum.  Woerul  applies  to  the  drcumstanoes 
and  situations  of  men;  a  scene  is  woeful  in  which  we  wit- 
ness a  large  family  oi  young  children  suffering  under  the 
complicated  horrors  of  sickness  and  want.  Ru^ul  applies 
to  the  outward  indications  of  inward  sorrow  depicted  in 
the  looks  or  countenance. 

Pity,  Compassion.  Pity  is  excited  principally  by 
tiie  weaikness  or  degraded  condition  of  the  subject;  com- 
passion by  his  uncontrollable  and  inevitable  nusfortunes. 

Playful,  Gamesome*  Sportive.  Playful  is  appli- 
cable to  youth  or  childhood,  when  there  is  the  greatest 
disposition  to  play.  Gamesome  and  sportive  are  ap- 
plied to  persons  of  maturer  years,  the  former  in  the  bad 
I  sense,  aiui  the  latter  in  the  good  sense.    A  person  may 
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be  said  to  be  gameeome  who  tdvm  in  to  idle  jests,  or 
sportive  who  indulges  in  harmlees  sport. 

To  Poiset  Balance.  To  poise  is  propeiiy  to  keep 
(he  weight  from  pressing  on  either  side;  to  balanee  is  to 
adjust  or  equalise  two  forces.  The  idea  of  bringing  into 
an  equiUbnum  is  common  to  both  terms.  A  thmg  is 
poised  as  respects  itself;  it  is  balanced  as  respects  other 
things. 

Poison*  Venom.  A  poison  must  be  administered 
inwardly  to  have  its  effect;  a  venom  will  act  by  an  ex- 
temal  application:  the  juice  of  Uie  hellebore  is  a  poison; 
the  tongue  of  the  adder  and  the  tooth  of  the  viper  contain 
venom. 

Politeness*  Polish,  Beflnement.  Politeness  and 
polish  do  not  extend  to  anythmg  but  externals;  refino- 
ment  applies  as  much  to  the  mina  as  to  the  bodv.  Rules 
of  oonauct,  and  contact  with  good  society,  will  make  a 
man  poUte;  lessons  in  dancing  will  serve  to  give  a 
pobsh;  refined  manners  or  principles  will  naturally  arise 
out  of  refinement  in  men. 

Position,  Posture.  The  position  is  that  in  which  a 
body  is  placed  in  respect  to  other  bodies,  as  the  standing 
with  one's  face  or  back  to  an  object  is  a  position;  but  a 
posture  is  that  position  which  a  body  assumes  m  respect 
to  itself,  as  a  sitting  or  reclining  posture. 

To  Ponr,  Spill,  Shed.  We  pour  with  design;  wesiull 
by  accident:  we  pour  water  over  a  plant  or  a  bed;  we 
spill  it  on  the  ground.    Shed  refers  to  great  quantities. 

Powerful,  Potent,  Mighty.  Powerful  is  apphcable 
(o  strength  as  well  as  to  power:  a  powerful  man  is  one 
who  by  sise  and  make  can  easily  overpower  another;  a 
powerful  person  is  one  who  has  much  in  his  power.  Po- 
tent is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  in  which  it  expresses 
a  larger  extent  of  power :  ajpotent  monarch  is  much  more 
than  a  powerful  prince.  Mighty  expresses  a  still  higher 
decree  of  power;  might  is  power  unlimited  by  any  con- 
aioeration  or  circumstance.  A  gkmt  is  called  mi^^ty  in 
the  physical  sense;  genius  which  takes  eversrthing  within 


its  grasp  is  said  to  be  mighty. 
1ft>  Press,  Squeexe,  PinL_.    __„_.     

action  of  one  body  on  another  is  included  in  all  these 


mss,  Squeexe,  Pinch,  Gripe.    The  forcible 


tenns.  In  the  word  press  this  is  the  only  idea;  t^e  rest 
differ  in  the  circumstances.  We  may  press  with  the  foot, 
the  hand,  or  any  particular  limb.  One  sgueeses  com- 
monly with  the  hand.  One  pinches  either  with  the  fingers 
or  with  an  instrument  constructed  in  a  similar  form;  one 
crioes  with  teeth,  daws,  or  any  instrument  that  can  gain 
Eold  of  the  object. 

Presumptive,  Presumptuous,  Presumlngr.  A 
presumptive  heir  is  one  presumed  or  expected  to  Be  heir; 
presumptive  evidence  is  evidence  founded  on  some  pre- 
sumption or  supposition;  so  likewise  presumptive  rea- 
soning. But  a  presumptuous  man,  a  presumptuous 
ihoucnt,  a  presumptuous  behavior,  all  indicate  an  over- 
confidence  in  regard  to  one's  own  powers;  a  man  is  pre- 
eoming  inasmuch  as  he  is  disposed  to  take  unwarranted 
liberties. 

To  Prevent,  Anticipate.  To  prevent  is  literally  to 
oome  beforehand,  and  anticipate  to  take  beforehand: 
the  former  is  employed  for  actual  occurrences;  the  latter 
•8  much  for  calculations  as  for  actions.  To  prevent  is 
the  act  of  a  person  toward  other  persons  or  things:  to 
anticipate  is  the  act  of  a  being  either  toward  himself  or 
another.  In  this  sense  God  is  said  to  prevent  man  by 
interposing  so  as  to  direct  his  purposes  to  the  right 
object  or  in  the  h^^t  direction. 

Previous,  Preliminary,  Preparatory,  Introduc- 
tory. Previous  applies  to  actions  and  proceedinjs  in 
general*  as  a  previous  question,  a  previous  inquiry,  a 
previous  determination.  Preliminary  is  employed  only 
for  matters  of  contract:  a  preliminary  article,  a  pre- 
liminary condition,  are  what  precede  the  final  settlement 
of  any  question.  Preparatory  is  emplo^red  for  matters 
of  arrangement:  the  disposing  of  men  m  battle  is  pre- 
paratory to  an  engagement.  Introductory  is  emplojred 
for  matters  of  science  or  discussion:  remarks  are  in- 
troductory to  the  main  subject  in  Question. 

Principle^  Motive.  The  principle  hes  in  conscious 
and  unconscious  ai^ts;  the  motive  onl^  in  conscious 
agents:  all  nature  is  gmded  by  certain  principles;  man 
is  put  into  acUon  by  certain  motives. 

Privacy,  Betlrement.  Seclusion.  Privacy  is  op- 
posed to  publicity;  he  who  lives  in  privaov  is  one  who 
follows  no  public  line,  who  hves  so  as  to  be  little  known: 
retirement  is  opposed  to  openness  or  freedom  of  access; 
he  who  lives  in  retirement  withdraws  from  the  society 
of  others,  he  lives  by  himself.  Seolusioa  is  the  excess  m 
retirement;  he  who  lives  in  seclusion  bars  all  access  to 
himself,  he  shuts  himself  from  the  world. 

Proceeding,  Transaction.  Proceeding  signifies  lit- 
Mally  going  before;  and  transaction  the  thing  carried 
throng:  toe  former  implies,  therefore,  something  that 
is  going  forward;  the  latter  something  that  is  already 


done.    We  are  witnesses  to  the  whole  proeeeding;   w% 
inquire  into  the  whole  transaction. 

Production,  Performance,  Work.  The  term  pro- 
duction cannot  be  employed  without  specifying  or  re- 
ferring to  the  source  from  which  it  is  brought  tortl^  or 
the  means  bv  which  it  is  brought  forth,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  art,  the  production  of  the  inventive  facmt^r.  A 
performance  cannot  be  spoken  of  without  referring  to 
the  individual  by  whom  it  has  been  executed;  hence  we 
speak  of  this  or  that  person's  performance.  When  we 
wish  to  specify  anything  that  results  from  work  or  labor, 
it  is  termed  a  work:  in  this  manner  we  speak  Mther  of 
the  work  of  one's  hands,  or  of  a  work  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Profliffate,  Abandoned,  Reprobate.  A  profligate 
man  has  lost  all  by  his  vices,  and  consequently  to  his 
vices  alone  he  looks  for  regaining  the  goods  or  the  for- 
tune which  he  has  squandered;  as  he  has  nothing  to  lose, 
and  eversrthing  to  ^mb  In  his  own  estimation,  by  pursuing 
the  career  of  ms  vices,  he  surpasses  all  others  in  his  un- 
principled conduct.  An  abandoned  man  gives  up  to 
nis  passions,  which,  having  the  entire  sway  over  him, 
naturally  impel  him  to  every  excess.  The  reprobate 
man  is  one  who  has  been  reproved  until  he  becomes 
insensible  to  reproof,  and  is  given  up  to  the  malignity 
of  his  own  passions. 

Prominent,  Conspicuous.  What  is  prominent  is, 
in  general,  on  that  very  account  conspicuous;  but  many 
things  may  be  conspicuous  which  are  not  expresslv 
prominent.  Nothing  is  prominent  except  that  which 
projects  beyond  a  certain  line;  everything  is  conspicuous 
which  may  be  seen  by  many. 

Promise,  En^^agement.  Word.  In  promises  the 
faith  of  an  individual  is  admitted  upon  ms  word,  and 
built  upon  as  if  it  were  a  deed;  in  engagements  the  in- 
tentions of  an  individual  for  the  future  are  all  that  are 
either  implied  or  understood.  As  a  promise  and  an 
engagjMnent  can  be  made  only  by  words,  word  is  often 
used  lor  either,  or  lor  both,  as  the  case  requires. 

Proportionate,  Commensurate,  Adequate.  Pro- 
portionate is  here  a  term  of  general  use;  the  others  are 
particular  terms,  employed  in  a  similar  sense,  in  re^tfd 
to  particular  objects.  That  is  proportionate  which  rises 
as  a  thing  rises,  and  falls  as  a  thing  falls;  that  is  com- 
mensurate which  is  made  to  rise  to  the  same  measure  or 
degree;  that  is  adequate  which  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

To  Provide,  Procure,  Furnish,  Supply.  Provids 
and  procure  are  both  actions  that  have  a  specoal  referenos 
to  the  future;  furnish  and  supfriy  are  employed  for  that 
which  k  of  immediate  concern.  One  provides  a  dinner 
in  the  contemplation  that  some  persons  are  coming  to 
partake  of  it;  one  procures  help  in  the  contemplatioo 
that  it  mav  be  wanted.  We  f  umiiih  a  room,  as  we  find  it 
necessary  for  the  present  purpose.  One  supplies  a  family 
with  any  article  of  domestic  use. 

To  Publish.  Promulgate,  Divulge,  Bevealt  DIs* 
close.  To  publish  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms, 
conveying  in  its  extended  sense  the  idea  of  making 
known;  it  is  in  many  respects  indefinite:  we  may 
publish  to  many  or  few.  To  promulgate  is  always  to 
make  known  to  many.  We  may  pubush  that  wh^ch  is 
a  domestic  or  a  national  concern;  we  promulgate  proper- 
ly only  that  which  is  of  general  interest;  we  a*Tulce 
things  intended  to  be  kept  secret;  we  commonly  divulce 
the  secrets  or  the  crimes  of  another;  we  reveal  toe  eecret 
or  the  mystery  of  a  transaetion;  we  diseloee  from 
beginning  to  end  an  affair  which  has  never  before  been 
known  or  accounted  for. 

To  Put,  Place,  Lay,  Set.  To  put  is  a  geoeral  term 
meaning  to  bring  to  a  position:  we  may  put  a  thins 
into  oners  room,  one's  desk,  one's  pocket,  and  the  like. 
To  place  is  to  put  in  a  specific  manner,  and  for  a 
specific  purpose:  one  places  a  book  on  a  shelf.  To  lay 
and  to  set  are  still  more  specific  than  plaoe,  the  former 
being  applied  only  to  such  things  as  can  be  made  to  lie, 
and  set  only  to  such  as  can  be  made  to  stand:  m  book 
may  be  said  to  be  laid  on  the  table  when  placed  in  a  down- 
ward position,  and  set  when  placed  on  one  ead. 

Qualification,  Accomplishment.  The  aualifie»-> 
tion  serves  the  purpose  of  utility;  the  aocompliahmBot 
serves  to  adorn:  bv  the  first  we  are  enabled  to  make  oui^ 
selves  useful;  by  the  second  we  are  enabled  to  make  our- 
selves agreeable. 

Quarrel,^  Broil,  Feud.  Quarrel  is  the  general  and 
ordinary  term;  broil  and  feud,  including  active  hoetility. 
are  particular  terms.  The  idea  of  a  variance  between 
two  or  more  persons  is  common  to  these  terms;  but  the 
former  respects  the  complaints  and  charges  which  are 
reciprocally  made.  Broil  respects  the  confusion  aod  the 
entani^ement  which  arise  from  a  contention  and  a  ool- 
lision  of  interests:  feud  respects  the  hostilitiee  whioh 
arise  out  of  the  varianea 
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^ QnsBtioiiB  aad  quoriM  Are  botfi 

poTfor  the'aaka  of  obtaining  «n  answer.  A  queetion 
may  be  lor  a  reasonable  or  an  unreasonable  cause;  a 
■query  is  mostly  a  rational  question:  idlers  may  put 
•questions  from  mere  curiosity;  leaned  men  put  queries 
lor  the  sake  of  information. 

Rjuliaiicef  Brilliancy*  Radiance  denotes  the  emi»> 
«on  of  rays,  and  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  applicable  to 
bodiea  naturally  luminous,  like  the  hmvciuy  bodies: 
brilliancy  denotes  the  whole  body  of  light  emitted,  and 
may.  therefore,  be  applied  equally  to  natural  and  arti- 
ficial light. 

Rapacloiis«  Bayenous*  Voracloas.  Rapacious  is 
the  quality  peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  to  what  is  like 
beaata  of  prey.  A  lion  is  rapacious  when  it  seises  on  its 
prey:  it  is  ravenous  in  the  act  of  consuming  it.  The 
word  raTCBous  respects  the  haste  with  which  one  eats; 
the  word  voracious  respects  the  quantity  which  one 
•consnines.  A  ravenous  person  is  loath  to  wait  for  the 
dressing  ol  his  food;  he  consumes  it  without  any  prepara- 
tion: a  voracious  person  not  only  eats  in  haste,  but  he 
eoDsomes  great  quantities,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  a 
long  time. 

B«8linefB«  Temerity*  Haste*  Precipitancy*  Rash- 
ness is  a  general  and  mdefinite  term,  m  the  signincar 
tion  of  which  an  improper  celerity  is  the  leading  idea: 
in  the  signification  of  temerity,  the  leading  idea  is  want 
of  oonsiaeration.  springing  mostly  from  an  overweenina 
eonfidcnee,  or  a  presumption  of  character.  Haste  and 
precipitancy  are  but  modes  or  characteristics  of  rashnera, 
and  consequently  employed  only  in  particular  cases,  as 
haste  in  regard  to  our  movements,  and  precipitancy  in 
fcmird  to  our  measures. 

Beady,  Apt«  Prompt*  Ready  is  in  general  apphed 
to  that  which  has  been  intentionally  prepared  for  a  given 
purpose;  prompt  is  applied  to  ths^  which  is  at  hand  so 
as  to  answer  the  immediate  purpose;  apt  is  applied  to 
ihaX  which  is  fit,  or  from  its  nature  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  effects. 

To  Reclaim*  Beform*  Reclaim  mgnifies  to  call 
back  to  its  rii^t  place  that  which  has  gone  astray;  re- 
form ■gnifiaw  to  form  anew  that  which  has  changed  its 
form:  they  are  allied  only  in  their  apphcation  to  the 
moral  duuimcter.  A  man  is  reclaimed  from  his  vicious 
cooTMs  by  the  force  of  advice  or  exhortation;  he  may 
be  reformed  by  various  means,  external  or  internal. 

To  Becllne*  Bepose*  When  we  recUne  we  put  our- 
selves into  a  particular  position;  but  when  we  repose  we 
pot  oma^ves  into  that  position  which  will  be  easiest. 

To  Becover*  Betrieve*  Bepalr,  Beemit*  We  re- 
pair ihtut  which  has  been  injured;  we  recruit  that  which 
has  been  diminished;  we  recover  property  from  those 
who  wish  to  deprive  us  of  it;  we  retrieve  our  misfor- 
tunes, or  our  lost  reputation. 

Recovery*  Bestoratlon*  Recovery  (v.  to  recover) 
is  Um  regaining  of  any  object  which  has  been  lost  or 
missing;  restoration  is  the  getting  back  what  has  been 
taken  away,  or  that  of  which  one  has  been  deprived. 
What  is  recovered  may  be  recovered  with  or  without 
the  use  of  means;  the  restoration  is  effected  by  foreign 
aseo^. 

Reform*  Beformation*  Whatever  undergoes  such 
m  change  ss  to  give  a  new  form  to  an  obiect  occasions 
m  refonn;  when  such  a  change  is  produced  in  the  moral 
eharacto'.  it  is  termed  a  reformation:  the  concerns  of  a 
state  require  occasional  reform;  those  of  an  individual 
require  reformation. 

To  Befose*  Decline*  Beject*  Bepel.  BebufT*  We 
refose  what  is  asked  of  us,  for  want  of  inclination  to 
comply;  we  dedine  what  is  proposed  from  motives  of 
discretion;  we  reject  what  is  ofitered  to  us,  because  it 
does  not  fall  in  with  our  views.  To  repel  is  to  reject  with 
violence;  to  rebuff  is  to  refuse  with  contempt,  or  with 
what  may  be  considtfed  as  such.    . 

To  Belaz*  Bemit*  In  regard  to  our  attempts  to  act, 
we  may  speak  of  relazini^  our  endeavors,  and  remitting 
our  labors  or  exertions:  in  re^prd  to  our  dealings  with 
others,  we  may  speak  of  relaxing  in  discipline,  relaxing 
in  the  severity  or  strictness  of  our  conduct,  and  of 
remitting  a  punishment  or  a  sentence. 

To  Bepeat*  Beclte*  Behearse,  Becapitulate*  To 
repeat  ia  to  say  or  utter  again ;  to  recite  is  to  repeat  in 
a  formal  manner;  to  rehearse  is  to  repeat  or  recite  by 
way  ol  prepamtion:  to  recapitulate  is  to  repeat  Um 
ehM>ter8  or  principal  heads,  of  any  discourse. 

To  Bepress*  Bestrain*  Suppress*  To  repress  is  to 
press  back  or  down;  to  restrain  is  to  strain  back  or  down: 
the  former  is  the  general,  the  latter  the  specific  term. 
We  always  repress  when|we  restrain,  but  not  vice  versa. 
Repress  is  used  mostly  toir  pressing  down,  so  as  to  keep 
that  inward  which  wants  to  make  its  appearance* 
Bsstraint  is  an  habitual  reprcBsion  by  which  a  thing  is 
kipt  down*    To  suppress,  which  is  to  keep  under,  or 


keep  from  appearing  or  being  perceptible,  is  also  used 
in  respect  to  oursrives  or  others,  as  to  rspress  one's 
feelings,  to  suppress  laughter,  sighs,  etc 

Beproach,    Contumely*    Obloquy*    The   idea   ef 
contemptuous  or  angry  treatment  of  others  is  common  to 


all  these  terms;  reproach  is  the  general  tenn.  contumely 
and  obloquy  are  the  particular  terms.  Reproach  is 
either  deserved  or  undeserved;  the  name  of  Puritan  is 
applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  such  as  affect  greater 
purity  than  others.  Contumely  is  always  undeserved; 
It  is  the  insolent  resistance  to  authority.  Obloquy  is 
always  supposed  to  be  deserved;  it  is  applicable  to 
those  whose  conduct  has  rendered  them  objects  of 
general  censure,  and  whose  name,  therefore,  has  almost 
become  a  reproach. 

To  Bestore*  Betum*  Bepay*  We  restore  upon  a 
principle  of  equity;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of 
justice  and  honor;  we  repay  upon  a  principle  of  un- 
deniable right.  We  cannot  always  claim  that  which 
ought  to  be  restored;  but  we  can  not  only  claim  but 
enforce  the  claim  in  regard  to  what  is  to  be  returned  or 
repud. 

To  Betard*  EUnder*  We  retard  or  make  slow  the 
progress  of  any  scheme  toward  completion;  we  hinder 
or  keep  back  the  person  who  is  completing  the  scheme: 
we  often  retard  a  person,  therefore,  by  nindering  his 
progress;  but  we  frequently  hinder  a  person  without 
expressly  retarding  him. 

Bight*  Claim,  Privilege.  Ri^t,  in  its  full  sense, 
is  iJtogether  an  abstract  thing  which  is  independent  ol 
human  laws  and  regulations;  claims  and  privileges  are 
altogether  connected  with  the  establishments  of  civil 
society.  We  have  often  a  claim  to  a  thing  which  is  not 
in  our  power  to  substantiate;  and,  on  inJe  other  hand, 
claims  are  set  up  in  cases  which  are  totally  unfounded 
on  any  right.  Privileges  are  rights  granted  to  individuals, 
depending  either  on  the  will  of  the  grantor,  or  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  receiver,  or  on  both;  privileges  are, 
therefore,  partial  rights  transferable  at  the  dis<n«tion 
of  persons  individually  or  collectively. 

Boyal*  Begal,  lUngly.  Royal  signifies  belonging 
to  a  kin^,  in  its  most  ^neral  sense;  regal  signifies 
appertaimng  to  a  king,  in  iu  particular  application; 
kmgly  properly  signifies  like  a  king.  A  royal  carriaffe, 
a  royal  residence,  royal  authority,  all  designate  the 
general  and  ordinary  appurtenances  of  a  king.  Regal 
government,  regal  state,  regal  power,  denote  the  peculiar 
properties  of  a  king:  kingly  alwasrs  implies  what  is 
becoming  a  king,  or  after  the  manner  of  a  king:  a  kingly 


crown  is  such  as  a  king  oug^t  to  wear. 

Bural*  Bustle*  Rural  appUes  to  all  country  objects 
except  man;  it  is,  therefore,  always  connected  with  the 
charms  of  nature:  rustic  applies  only  to  persons,  or  to 
what  is  personal,  with  reference  to  the  country;  it  is, 
therefore,  generally  associated  with  the  want  of  culture. 

Safe*  Secure*  We  may  be  ssfe  without  usins  any 
particular  measures;  but  none  can  reckon  on  any  aegres 
of  security  without  great  precaution.  A  person  may  bs 
very  safe  on  the  top  of  a  coach;  but  if  he  wish  to  bs 
secure  from  falling  off,  he  must  be  fastened. 

Salute*  Salutation*  Greeting*  A  salute  may  ooo- 
sist  either  <^  a  word  or  an  action;  salutations  pass  from 
cme  friend  to  another:  the  salute  may  be  either  direct 
or  indirect;  the  salutation  is  always  direct  and  personaL 
Ouns  are  fired  by  way  of  a  salute.  Bows  are  given  in  the 
way  of  a  salutation.  Qreeting  is  frequently  a  particular 
mode  of  salutation  adopted  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
indicative  of  great  joy  or  satisfaction  in  those  who  greet. 

TO  Satisfy*  Please*  Gratify*  What  satisfies  is  not 
always  calculated  to  please ;  nor  is  that  which  pleases 
that  which  will  always  satisfy:  plain  food  satisfies  a 
hungry  person;  it  does  not  please  him  when  he  is  not 
hungry.  To  gratdy  is  to  please  in  a  high  degree,  to  pro- 
duce a  vivid  pleasure:  we  may  be  pleased  with  trifles; 
but  we  are  commonly  gratified  with  such  things  as  act 
strongly  either  on  the  senses  or  the  affections. 

Seaman*  Waterman,  Sailor,  Mariner*  All  these 
words  denote  persons  occupied  in  naviijation:  the  sea- 
man, as  the  word  implies,  follows  his  business  on  the  sea; 
the  watoman  is  one  who  gets  his  liv«^hood  on  fresh 
water.  The  sailor  and  the  mariner  are  both  specific 
terms  to  designate  the  seaman:  every  sailor  and  every 
mariner  is  a  seaman,  althou^  every  seaman  is  not  a 
sailor  or  a  mariner.  The  former  is  one  who  is  employed 
about  the  laborious  part  of  the  vessel:  the  latter  is  one 
who  traverses  the  ocean  to  and  fro,  who  is  atta^ed  to 
the  water,  and  passes  his  life  upon  it. 

Secret*  EUdden*  Latent*  Occult*  Myflterkms* 
What  is  secret  is  known  to  some  one;  what  u  hidden 
may  be  known  to  no  one:  it  rests  in  the  breast  of  an 
individual  to  keep  a  thing  secret;  it  depends  on  tbs 
course  of  things  if  anything  remains  hiddsn.  The  latent 
is  the  seorst  or  the  coaeealed,  ia  eases  whsrs  it  ougfail  to  be 
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The  epicure  b  one  who  makes  the  pleamiree  of  sense  his 
fod.  and  in  this  sense  he  is  a  sensualist  and  a  voluptuary. 
In  the  application  of  these  terms,  however,  the  sensual- 


^^ a  latent  motive  is  ihMt  wfaiob  a  person  mteo- 

taonally,  though  not  justifiablv.  keeps  to  faimselL  An 
occult  science  is  one  that  is  hidden  from  the  view  of 
persons  in  general,  which  is  attainable  by  bat  few; 
occult  causes  or  qualities  are  thoee  which  lie  too  remote 
to  be  discovered  by  the  inquirer.  The  operations  of 
Providence  are  said  to  be  mysterious,  aa  they  are  alto- 
gether past  our  finding  out. 

To  See*  Perceive*  Observe*  The  eye  sees  when 
the  mind  is  absent;  the  mind  and  the  eye  or  other 
senses  perceive  in  conjunction:  hence,  we  mav  say  that 
a  person  sees,  but  does  not  perceive.  We  observe  not 
merely  bv  a  simple  act  of  the  mind,  but  by  its  positive 
and  fixed  exertion.  ....  .... 

To  Seem*  Appear.  Seem  is  said  of  that  which  is 
dubious,  contingent,  or  future;  appear,  of  that  which 
is  actual,  posiUve.  and  past.  A  thing  seems  strange 
which  we  are  led  to  conclude  as  strange  from  what  we 
see  of  it;  a  thing  appears  dear  when  we  have  a  clear 
conception  of  it. 

Sensualist*  Voluptiianrr  Bpleare.  The  sensualist 
lives  for  the  indulgence  of  his  senses;  the  voluptuary  is 
devoted  to  his  pleasures,  and,  as  far  as  these  pleasures 
are  the  pleasures  of  sense,  the  voluptuary  is  a  sensualist, 
who  makes  the  oleasures  of  sensi 
i  voluptu 

^^ .  .  the  senfl 

ist  is  one  who  is  a  slave  to  the  grossest  appetites;  the 
voluptuary  is  one  who  studies  his  pleasures  so  as  to  make 
them  the  most  valuable  to  himself;  the  epicure  is  a 
kind  of  voluptuary  who  practices  more  Uuui  ordinary 
refinement  in  the  choice  of  his  pleasures. 

Sequel*  Close.  When  a  work  is  published  in  dis- 
tinct parts,  those  which  follow  at  the  end  may  be  termed 
the  sequel;  if  it  appears  all  at  once,  the  oonduding 
pages  are  the  close. 

Servant^  Domestic*  Menial.  Drudffe.  In  the  term 
servant  is  mcluded  the  idea  of  service  performed;  in 
the  term  domestic,  the  idea  of  one  belonging  to  the 
house  or  family;  in  the  word  menial  is  included  the  idea 
of  labor;  and  in  the  term  drudge,  that  of  wearisome  labor. 

Shade*  Shadow.  Both  these  terms  express  that 
darkness  which  is  occasioned  by  the  sun's  rays  being 
intercepted  by  any  body:  shade  simplv  expresses  the 
absence  of  li^t ;  shadow  signifies  also  the  figure  of  the 
body  which  intercepts  the  li|^. 

Sharp*  Acute*  Keen.  The  general  property  ex- 
pressed by  these  epithets  is  that  of  sharpness,  or  an 
ability  to  out.  The  term  sharp,  in  German  scharf ,  from 
Bcheren.  to  cut,  is  generic  and  mdefinite;  the  two  others 
are  modes,  of  sharpness  differing  in  the  circumstance  or 
in  the  de^ee.  Acute  is  not  only  more  than  sharp  in  the 
common  sense,  but  signifies  also  sharp-pointed:  a  knife 
may  be  sharp;  but  a  needle  is  properly  acute.  Things 
are  sharp  that  have  either  a  long  or  a  pointed  edge;  but 
keen  is  applicable  onlv  to  the  long  edge,  and  that  in 
the  highest  degree  of  sharpness:  a  common  knife  may 
be  sharp;  but  a  rasor  or  a  lancet  is  properly  said  to  be 
keen. 

Short*  Brief*  Ckmdse*  Succinct*  Summary.  We 
may  term  a  stick,  a  letter,  or  a  disoourse.  short.  We 
speak  of  brevity  only  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  speech; 
conciseness  and  succinctness  as  to  the  matter  of  speech; 
summary  as  to  the  mode  either  of  speaking  or  of  acting. 
The  brief  is  opposed  to  the  prolix;  the  concise  and  the 
succinct  to  the  diffuse;  the  summary  to  the  circum- 
staotial  or  ceremonious. 

Show*  Exhibition,  Representation,  Sight*  Spec- 
tacle. A  show  consists  of  that  which  merely  pleases 
the  eye;  it  is  not  a  matter  either  of  taste  or  art.  but 
merely  of  curiosity:  an  exhibition,  on  the  contrary, 
presents  some  effort  of  talent  or  some  work  of  genius; 
and  a  representation  sets  forth  the  image  or  imitation 
of  something  by  the  power  of  art.  Hence  we  speak  of  a 
show  of  wild  beasts,  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  and  a 
theatrical  representation;  sights  and  spec^&cles  present 
themselves  to  view.  Whatever  excites  notice  is  a  sight; 
a  spectacle,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  kind  of  sight  which 
has  something  in  it  to  interest  either  the  heart  or  the 
head  of  the  observer:  processions  are  sights;  battles  or 
bull-fights  are  spectacles. 

Sick*  Sickly^  Diseased*  Morbid.  Sick  denotes  a 
partial  state,  sicklv  a  permanent  state  of  the  body,  a 
pronenees  to  be  sick.  He  who  is  sick  may  be  made  well ; 
but  he  who  is  sickly  is  seldom  really  well.  Sickly  ex- 
presses a  permanent  state  of  indisposition  unless  other- 
wiM  qualified;  but  diseased  expresses  a  violent  state  of 
derangement  without  specifying  iu  duration.  Sickly 
and  morbid  are  applied  to  the  habitual  state  of  the 
feelings  or  character:  a  sickly  sentimentality;  a  morbid 
sensibility.  Morbid  is  used  in  no  other,  except  in  a 
technical  smse. 

SIcn.  Signal.    The  sign  «iables  us  to  reeognise  an 


object;  it  is,  tberefote, 

to  give  warning;  it  is  always  arbitrary. 

Simple*  Single*  Sliif;uUr.  We  may  speak  of  a 
simple  circumstance  as  independent  of  anytmng;  of  s 
sinipe  instance  or  cireumstanoe  as  unaccompanied  by 
any  other;  and  of  a  singular  instanoe  as  one  that  rarely 
has  its  like. 

Slmulatkm,  Dlsslmnlmtkm.  SimulaOon  is  the 
making  oneself  like  what  one  is  not:  and  dissimuuitioD 
is  the  making  oneself  appear  unlike  what  one  resUy 
is.  The  hvpocrite  puts  on  the  semblance  of  virtue  to 
reoommena  himseli  to  the  virtuous;  the  dissembler 
conceals  his  vices  when  he  wants  to  gain  the  simple  or 
the  ignorant  to  ^i*  side. 

Slack*  Loose.  SUtck  is  said  only  of  that  wfaieh 
is  tied,  or  that  with  which  anjrthing  is  tied;  loose  is 
said  of  any  substances,  the  parts  of  which  do  not  sdbse 
closely. 

To  Slant.  Slope.    Slant  is  said  of  small  bodiee  only; 

>pe  is  said  indifferently  of  all  bodies,  large  and  smsU. 
A  book  ma]^  be  made  to  slant  1 

piece  < 


by  lyinginpaitonsnother 

book  on  a  desk  or  a  table;  but  a  piece  of  ground  is  ssid 


To  SUp,  SUde*  GOlde.  To  slip  b  an  involuntanr. 
and  shde  a  voluntary,  motion:  those  who  go  oo  tM 
ice  in  fear  will  shp;  boys  slide  on  the  ice  by  way  « 
amusement.  To  slip  and  slide  are  lateral  movemsntt 
of  the  feet;  but  to  glide  is  the  movement  of  the  whole 
body,  and  just  that  easy  motion  which  is  mads  by 
slipping,  sUding.  flying,  or  swimming:  a  person  flwei 
along  the  surface  of  the  ice  when  he  slides;  s  Tessei 
glides  along  through  the  water.  ,    . 

To  Soak*  Drench,  Steep.  A  person's  ck)thee  sre 
soaked  in  rain  when  the  water  has  penetrated  ewy 
thread;  he  himself  is  drenched  in  the  rain  when  itw 
penetrated,  as  it  were,  his  very  body.  Steep  ra>P^^( 
manner  of  soaking  emplo3fed  as  an  artificial  pnKeei.  Soas 
is.  however,  a  permanent  action  by  which  hard  thin^ve 
rendered  soft;  steep  is  a  temporary  action  by  wm« 
soft  bodies  become  penetrated  with  a  liquid'  thns  ia» 
meat  requires  to  be  soaked;  fruits  are  steeped  In  bran«iy. 

Social*  Sociable.  Social  people  seek  others;  lo- 
ciable  people  are  soui^t  for  by  others.  _^. 

SoUcltotkm,  Importunity.  Solicitation  is  V^^* 
importunity  is  peurticular:  importunity  is  t«>uDi^ 
some  solicitation.  SoHcitation  is  itself  indeed,  tow 
which  givea  trouble  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  noi 
always  unreasonable.  There  may  be  cases  m  wbiea 
we  may  yield  to  the  solidUtions  of  friends,  to  «► 
that  which  we  have  no  objection  to  being  obliged  to  oo, 
but  importunity  is  that  solicitation  which  never  ceases 
to  apply  for  that  which  it  is  not  agreeable  to  pv* 

SoUtory.  Desert*  Desolate.  SoUtary  simply  d^ 
notes  the  absence  of  all  beings  of  the  same  kind:  tb^  a 

Clace  is  soUtary  to  a  man  where  there  is  no  human  beinf 
ut  himself.  Desert  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  wmm 
solitary  by  being  shunned,  from  its  unfitness  as  a  pia«s 
of  residence.  Desolate  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  mafls 
sohtary,  or  bare  of  inhabitants,  and  all  traces  of  habita- 
tion, by  violent  means.  ...     ;. 

Sound*  Sane.  Healthy.  Sound  is  extended  m  ne 
application  to  all  things  that  are  in  the  state  m  wbieo 
they  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  preserve  their  vitahty:  thus, 
animab  and  vegetables  are  said  to  be  sound  jv'hen  is 
the  former  there  is  nothingamiss  in  their  breath,  ana  in 
the  latter  in  their  root.  Healthy  expresses  more  tbaa 
either  sound  or  sane:  we  are  healthy  in  every  part, 
but  we  are  sound  in  that  which  is  essential  to  life.  .  n* 
who  is  sound  may  Kve,  but  he  who  is  healthy  enjoyt 
life:  sane  is  applicable  to  human  beings,  in  the  same 
sense,  but  with  reference  to  the  mind;  a  sane  person  is 
opposed  to  one  that  is  insane.  ,  ^j. 

To  Speak*  Say,  Tell.  To  speak  may  simply  «»S: 
in  uttering  an  articulate  sound;  but  to  ^J ^.tfK9S\ 
municate  some  idea  by  means  of  words:  a  child  begins 
to  speak  the  moment  it  opens  its  lips  to  utter  »y  •J' 
knowledged  sound;  but  it  will  be  some  t>™«  ''•■fSJJ 
can  say  anything.  To  say  is  to  communicate  th*t  wmeo 
passes  m  our  own  minds,  to  express  our  ideas  and  fewinfl* 
as  they  rise.  To  tell  is  to  communicate  events  or  circum- 
stances respecting  ourselves  or  others.  ,  ^^ 

To  Spread,  l&pand*  DUTusc.  To  spread  in*y.2 
said  of  anything  which  occupies  more  space  than  it  nas 
done,  whether  by  a  direct  separation  of  its  parts,  or  P^ 
an  accession  to  the  substance;  but  to  expand  is  *o  ■P'^fJ? 
by  means  of  extending  or  unfolding  the  parts.  A  nun 
spreads  over  the  eartn;  a  flower  expands  Its  k^JJJ 
To  diffuse  is  to  scatter,  to  cause  to  spread,  as  to  dnniss 
information.  ,^ 

Stair*  stay.  Prop,  Support.  Ansrthing  msy  "J 
denominated  a  staff  which  holds  op  after  the  manner  oi 
a  staff,  particularly  as  it  respects  persons:  bread  Is  said 
to  be  the  staff  of  life.    The  stay  makes  a  thiag  seeure 
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for  the  time  beinc  it  keeps  it  in  ita  plaioe.  A  prop  ie 
OBOAlly  of  a  temporary  nature,  a  support  is  more  per- 
manent. Ever;3r  pillar  on  which  a  buiidinc  rests  is  a 
•iq>poirt;  the  timbers  whieh  keep  a  damaged  strueture 
from  falling  are  props.  Whatever  supports,  that  is, 
baars  the  wei^t  of  an  object,  is  a  suppMt,  whe^er  in 
a  state  of  motion  like  a  stafF,  or  in  a  state  of  rest  like  a 
atay  or  a  prop. 

To  Stain,  Soil*  SnUf,  Tamlsli.  All  these  terms 
imply  the  act  of  diminishing  the  biiphtneM  of  an  object, 
but  the  term  stain  denotes  something  grosser  than  the 
other  terms,  and  b  applied  to  inferior  objects.  Things 
whieh  are  not  remarkable  for  puritjr  or  brightness  may 
be  stained,  as  hands  when  stained  with  blood.  Nothing 
ia  BuUied  or  tarnished  but  what  has  some  intrinsic  value. 
A  fixfte  picture  or  piece  of  writing  ma^  be  easily  soiled  by 
a  touch  of  the  finger.  The  finest  silver  is  the  soonest 
tamiehod:  hence,  in  the  moral  application,  a  man's  life 
may  be  stained  by  the  oomnussion  of  some  gross  immo- 
rality; his  honor  mav  be  sullied,  or  his  glory  tarnished. 

Sntte,  Eealm*  Commonwealtlu  The  ruling  idea 
in  the  sense  and  application  of  the  woid  state  is  that  of 
govern roent  in  its  most  abstract  sense;  affairs  of  state 
may  either  respect  the  internal  regulations  of  a  country, 
or  they  may  respect  the  arrangements  of  different  states 
with  each  other.  The  term  realm  is  employed  for  the 
nation  at  large,  but  confined  to  such  natione  as  are 
monarchical  and  aristooraticaL  The  term  commonwealth 
tefer*  rather  to  the  aggregate  body  of  men  and  their 

■essions,  than  to  the  government  of  a  country:  it  is 

businese  of  the  minister  to  consult  the  interests  of 

the  eommonwealth. 

T0  Stir*  Move.  We  may  move  in  any  manner,  but 
to  stir  ia  to  move  so  as  to  disturb  the  rest  and  oom- 
poaore  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind. 

Sforr*  Tale.  The  story  is  either  an  actual  faet  or 
eomething  feigned;  the  tale  is  frequently  feigned. 
Stones  are  circulated  respecting  accidents  and  oocur- 
teaees  whieh  happen  to  persons.  Tales  of  distress  are 
totd  by  many  merely  to  excite  compassion. 

Stream,  Cvrrent,  Tide.  All  rivers  aie  streams, 
whieh  are  more  or  less  centle  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  grouad  through  which  tney  pass.  The  force  of  the 
eorrent  is  very  much  increased  by  the  confinement  of 
anr  water  between  rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial  im- 
pediments. The  tide  is  high  or  low,  strong  or  weak,  at 
different  hours  of  the  day;  when  the  tide  is  high,  the 
eorrent  is  strongest. 

To  Strenftben,  Fortify,  Invigorate.  Whatever 
adds  to  the  strength,  be  it  in  ever  so  small  a  decree, 
etrengthens;  exercise  strengthens  either  body  or  mind: 
whatever  fives  strength  for  a  particular  emerfency  for- 
tifies; religion  fortifiee  the  mind  against  adversity:  what- 
ever adds  to  the  strength,  so  as  to  give  a  positive  degree 
5>f  strength,  invigorates;  morning  exercise  m  fine  weather 
invigorates. 

Snrtct,  Severe.  He  who  has  authority  over  others 
moet  be  strict  in  enforcing  obedience,  in  keeping  good 
order,  and  in  encouraging  attention  to  duty;  but  it  is 
poaaible  to  be  very  severe  in  punishing  those  who  are 
«mder  us,  and  yet  to  be  very  lax  in  all  matters  that  our 
duty  demands  of  us. 

Strife^  Contention.  Strife  is  mostlsr  used  for  verbal 
eonfliot,  in  which  each  person  strives  against  the  other  by 
the  use  of  contumelious  or  provoldng  expressions.  Con- 
tention is  used  for  an  angry  striving  with  others,  either 
in  respect  to  matters  of  opinion  or  matters  of  claim,  in 
which  each  party  seeks  to  get  the  better  of  the  other. 

SncceMlve,  Alternate.  The  successive  may  be 
ae<ndental  or  intentionai;  the  alternate  is  always  mten- 
tkmaL  It  may  rain  for  three  successive  days,  or  a  fair 
may  be  held  for  three  successive  days.  Trees  are  placed 
eometimes  hi  alternate  order,  when  every  other  tree  is 
<<rf  the  same  siae  and  kind. 

To  Surround.  Encompass,  Environ,  Bndrele. 
We  may  surround  an  object  by  standing  at  certain  dis 
tanoea  all  round  it;  in  this  manner  a  person  may  be 
surrounded  bv  other  persons;  a  garden  is  surrounded 
by  a  walL  To  encompass  is  to  surround  in  the  latter 
sense,  and  applies  to  objects  of  a  great  or  indefinite 
eactent:  the  earth  is  enoonH^used  by  the  air.  To  sur- 
round is  to  go  round  an  object  of  any  form,  whether 
equare  or  circular,  long  or  short;  but  to  environ  and 
to  encircle  carry  with  thetn  the  idea  of  forming  a  circle 
round  an  object.  Thus  a  town  or  a  vallesr  may  be  envi- 
roned by  hills,  a  basin  of  water  may  be  ec  circled  by  trees, 
or  the  bead  may  be  endrded  tnr  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

Sympathy,  Compassion,  CommlseratloB,  Coa- 
dolenco.  Sympathy  has  the  literal  meaning  of  fellow- 
feeling,  that  is,  a  kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in 
eompany  with  another.  Compassion,  commiseration,  con- 
doisnss  signify  a  like  suffering*  or  a  suffering  ia  company. 
Sympathy  preserves  its  original  meaniag  in  its  application. 


for  we  laugh  or  cry  beesuse  of  sjrmpathy.  Compassion  is 
altogether  a  moral  feeling,  which  makes  us  enter  into  the 
distresses  of  others.  We  may,  therefore,  sympathise  with 
others,  without  essentially  serving  them;  but,  if  we  feel 
compassion,  we  natural!/  turn  our  thoughts  toward 
relieving  them.  Commiseration  is  awakened  toward 
those  who  are  in  an  abject  state  of  misery.  Condolenos 
supposes  an  entire  equality,  and  is  often  produced  by 
some  common  calamity. 

Taste,  Genius.  Taste  seems  to  designate  the  capa<^ 
ity  to  derive  x^leasure  from  an  object;  genius  desiffoates 
the  power  we  have  for  accomplishing  any  object. 

To  Tease.  Vei,  Taunt.  Tsntallse,  Torment.  To 
tease  is  appued  to  that  which  is  most  trifling;  torment 
to  that  which  is  most  serious.  We  are  teased  by  a  fly 
that  busses  in  our  ears;  we  are  vexed  by  the  careless- 
ness and  stupidity  of  our  servants;  we  are  taunted  bjf 
the  sarcasms  of  others;  we  are  tantalised  by  the  fair 
IHoepects  which  only  present  themselves  to  disappear 
again:  we  are  tormented  by  the  importunities  of  trouble- 
some beggars. 

Tenacious,  Pertinacious.  To  be  tenacious  is  to 
hold  a  thing  dose,  to  let  it  go  with  reluctance;  to  b«  per- 
tinacious is  to  hold  it  out  in  spite  of  what  can  be  advanced 
against  it.  A  man  of  a  tenacious  temper  insists  on  trifles 
that  are  supposed  to  affect  his  importance;^  a  pertir 
naoious  temper  insists  on  everjrthing  which  is  apt  to 


affect  his  opinions. 


itlon.    The  tenet  is  the  opinion  which  we 


nect  bis  opini< 
Tenet,  Posli , 

hold. in  our  minds:  the  position  is  that  which  we  lur 
down  for  others.  Our  tenets  may  be  hurtftil,  our  posi- 
tions false. 

Thankfulness,  Gratitude.  Our  thankfuhiees  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  our  words;  our  gratitude 
is  measured  by  the  nature  of  our  actions.  A  person 
who  afterward  proves  very  ungrateful  may  appear  very 
thankful  at  the  time. 

Thick,  Dense.  We  speak  of  thick  in  regard  to  hard 
or  soft  bodies,  as  a  thick  board  or  thick  cotton;  we  speak 
of  thick  in  regard  to  solid  or  liquid  bodies,  as  a  thick 
cheese  or  thick  milk:  we  use  the  term  dense  mostly  in 
regard  to  the  air  in  its  various  forms,  as  a  dense  air. 

To  Think,  Suppose,  Imagine*  Believe,  Deem. 
We  think  a  thing  right  or  wrong;  we  si4>pose  it  to  be 
true  or  false;  we  imagine  it  to  oe  real  or  unreaL  la 
regard  to  moral  points,  in  which  case  the  word  deem 
may  be  compared  with  the  others,  to  think  is  a  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  certain  premises.  I  think  that  a  man  has 
acted  wrongly.  To  suppose  is  to  take  up  an  idea  ar- 
bitrarily or  at  pleasure;  to  imagine  is  to  take  up  an  idea 
by  accident,  or  without  any  connection  with  the  truth  or 
reality.  To  deem  is  to  form  a  condusion;  things  are 
deemed  hurtful  or  otherwise  in  consequence  of  observa- 
tion. We  think  as  the  thini|  strikes  us  at  the  tame;  we 
believe  from  a  settled  deduction. 

Threat,  Menace.  We  may  be  threatened  with  either 
small  or  great  evils;  but  we  are  menaced  only  with  great 
evils. 

Tlmdy,  SeasonaMe.  The  former  signifies  withm 
the  time,  that  is,  before  the  time  is  past;  the  latter  ao> 
cording  to  the  season,  or  what  the  season  requires.  A 
timdy  notice  prevents  that  which  would  otherwise  hap- 
pen; mercy  and  kindness  are  seasonable  in  the  time  of 
affliction.  ^ 

Torment,  Torture.  Torture  is  an  excess  of  torment. 
We  may  be  tormented  bv  a  variety  of  indirect  means; 
but  we  are  mostly  said  to  be  tortured  by  the  direct  means 
of  the  rack,  or  similar  instrument. 

To  Trmnsflgure.  Transform,  Metamorphose. 
Transfigure  is  to  make  to  pass  over  into  another  figure; 
transform  and  metamorphose  are  to  put  into  another 
form:  the  former  b  said  only  of  spiritual  beings,  and  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  our  Saviour;  the  other  two  terms 
are  applied  to  that  which  has  a  corporeal  form.  Trans- 
formation is  commooljT  applied  to  that  which  changes 
its  outward  form;  in  this  manner  a  harlequin  transforms 
himself  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  likenesses.  Meta- 
morphosis is  applied  to  the  form  internal  as  well  as  exter- 
nal, that  i%  to  the  whole  nature. 

TrembUnc,  Tremor,  Trepidation.  Trembling  ex- 
presses any  degree  of  involuntary  shaking  of  the  frame, 
from  the  affection  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind;  cold, 
nervous  affections,  fear,  and  the  like  are  the  ordinary 
causes  of  trembling.  Tremor  is  a  slight  degree  of  trem- 
bling, which  arises  mostly  from  a  mental  affection;  when 
the  spirits  are  agitated,  the  mind  is  thrown  into  a  tremor 
by  any  trifling  incident.  Trepidation  is  more  violent  than 
either  of  the  two,  and  springs  from  the  defective  state  of 
the  mind:  it  shows  itself  in  the  action,  or  the  different 
movements  of  the  body,  rather  than  in  the  body. 

To  Itouhle,  Disturb,  Molest.  Trouble  is  the  most 
general  in  its  application;  we  may  be  troubled  by  the 
want  of  a  things  or  troubled  by  tbat  which  is  unsuitabLs; 
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w«  ATO  disturbed  and  motestad  only  by  that  wfaieh 
ftctiTely  troubles.  Pecuniary  wants  are  the  neatest 
troubles  in  life.  Trouble  may  be  permanent:  disturb- 
ance and  moloBtation  are  temporanr,  and  both  refer  to 
the  peace  which  is  destroyed.  A  disturbance  ru£Bes  or 
throws  out  oi  a  tranquil  state;  a  molestation  burdens  or 
bean  hard  either  on  the  body  or  the  mind. 

Tmthf  Veracity.  Truth  belongs  to  the  thine;  ve- 
racity to  the  person:  the  truth  of  the  story  is  admitted 
upon  the  veracity  of  the  narrator. 

To  Tain.Bend»  Twist,  Distort*  Wrin^,  Wrest, 
Wrench*  We  turn  a  thing  by  moving  it  from  one  point 
to  another;  thus  we  turn  the  earth  over.  To  bend  is 
simply  to  chan^  direction;  thus  a  stick  is  bent,  or  a 
body  may  bend  its  direction  to  a  certain  point.  To  twist 
is  to  bend  numy  times,  to  make  many  turns.  To  distort 
is  to  turn  or  bend  out  of  the  ncht  course;  thus  the  face 
is  distorted  in  convulsions.  To  wring  is  to  twist  with 
violence;  thus  linen  which  has  been  wetted  is  wrung. 
To  wrest  or  wrench  is  to  separate  from  a  body  by  means 
of  twisting;  thus  a  stick  may  be  wrested  out  of  the  hand, 
or  a  hinge  wrenched  off  the  door. 

To  Turn,  Wind,  Whirl,  Twirl,  Writhe*  Turn  is 
to  cause  to  rotate;  wind  is  to  turn  a  thing  round  in  a 
regular  manner ;  whirl,  to  turn  it  round  in  a  violent  man- 
ner; twirl,  to  turn  it  round  in  an  irregular  and  unmeaning 
way;  writhe,  to  turn  round  in  convolution  within  itself. 

Unbelief,  Infidelity,  Incredulity.  The  Jews  are 
unbehevers  in  the  mission  of  our  Saviour;  the  Turks  are 
Infidels,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible: 
Deists  and  Atheists  are  likewise  infidels,  inasmuch  as 
they  set  themselves  up  against  Divine  revelation.  Well- 
ioionned  people  are  always  incredulous  of  stories  respect- 
ing ghosts  and  apparitions. 

IJnderstanding,  intellect,  Intelllsenoe,  Under- 
standing is  employed  to  describe  a  familiar  and  easy 
power  or  operation  of  the  nund  in  forming  distinct  ideas 
of  ttdngs.  Intellect  is  employed  to  mark  the  same 
operation  in  regard  to  higher  and  more  abstruse  objects. 
Understanding  applies  to  the  first  exerdse  of  the 
rational  powers:  it  is  therefore  aptly  said  of  children 
nod  savages  that  they  onploy  their  understandiiijgs  on 
the  simple  objects  of  peroepUon.  Intellect,  being  a 
matured  state  of  the  understanding,  is  most  properly 
applied  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  thcdr  powers  in 
luU  vigor;  we  speak  of  understanding  as  the  character- 
istio  distinction  between  man  and  brute.  Intellect  is 
applied  merely  to  human  power,  and  intelligence  to  the 
s^ritual  power  of  hia^er  beings,  as  the  inteUi^^ekice  of 
angels;  so,  when  appued  to  human  beings,  it  is  taken 
in  the  most  abstract  sense  for  the  intellectual  power: 
hence  we  speak  of  intelligence  as  displayed  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  child  whose  looks  evince  that  he  has  exerted 
h»  intellect,  and  ther^y  has  proved  that  it  exists. 

Unless,  Except.  Unless,  which  is  equivalent  to  if 
less,  if  not,  or  if  one  fail,  is  employed  onlv  for  Uie  partic- 
ular case;  but  except  has  always  a  reference  to  some 
fneral  rule,  of  which  an  exception  is  hereby  signified: 
shall  not  do  it  unless  he  asks  me;  no  one  can  enter 
•xcept  those  who  are  provided  with  tickets. 

Unspeakable,  Ineffable,  Unutterable,  Inexpres- 
sible. The  unspeakable  is  said  of  objects  in  general, 
particularly  of  those  which  are  above  human  oonoep- 
tion,  and  surplus  the  power  of  language  to  describe,  as 
the  unspeakable  goodness  of  Qod.  Ineffable  is  said  of 
such  objects  as  cannot  be  painted  in  words  with  ade- 
quate force,  as  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  a  person's 
look.  Unutterable  and  inexpressible  are  extended  in 
their  signification  to  that  which  is  incommunicable  by 
signs  from  one  being  to  another:  pief  is  unutterable 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  sufferer  by  any  sounds 
to  bring  home  to  the  feeUngs  of  another;  grief  is  inex- 
pressible which  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  looks,  or  words, 
or  any  sign. 

Unworthy,  Worthless.  Unworthy  is  a  term  of 
less  reproach  than  worthless:  the  former  signifies  not 
to  be  worthy  of  praise  or  honor;  the  latter  signifies 
to  be  without  all  worth,  and  consequently  in  the  fullest 
sense  bad.  There  are  many  unworthy  members  in 
every  religious  community;  but  every  society  that  is 
oonoucted  upon  proper  principles  will  take  care  to 
exclude  worthless  members. 

Usage,  Custom,  Prescription.  Usage  Is  what 
one  has  been  long  accustomed  to  do;  custom  (v.  custom) 
is  what  one  generally  does;  prescription  is  what  is  indi- 
cated by  usage  to  be  done.  The  usage  acquires  force  and 
sanction  by  dint  of  time;  the  custom  acquires  sanction 
by  tlie  frequency  of  its  being  done  or  by  the  numbers  doing 
it:  the  prescription  acquires  force  by  the  authority 
which  prescribes. 

To  Utter,  Speak,  Articnlate,  Pronounce.  Utter 
from  out.  signifies  to  put  out;  that  is,  to  send  forth  a 
eouad:    this,  therefore,  is  a  more  csneral  term 


speak,  wliieh  is  to  utter  an  intelUcible  sound.  We  m^ 
utter  a  groan;  we  speak  words  only,  or  that  whiefa  is 
intended  to  serve  as  words.  Speak,  therefore,  is  only 
a  form  of  utterance:  a  dumb  man  has  utterance,  but 
not  speech.  Articulate  and  pronounce  are  modes  of 
speaking.  To  articulate,  from  articulum^  a  joint,  is  to 
pronounce  distinctly  the  letters  or  syllaoles  of  words; 
this  is  the  first  effort  of  a  child  b^Kinning  to  speak 
Pronounce  is  a  formal  mode  of  speaking. 

To  Value,  Prise,  Esteem.  To  value  is  to  estimate  the 
worth,  real  or  suppositious,  relative  or  absolute,  of  a 
thing;  in  this  sense  men  value  gold  above  silver,  or  an 
appraiser  values  goods.  Prise  and  esteem  are  taken 
only  as  mental  actions :  the  former  is  taken  in  reference  to 
sensible  or  moral  objects ;  the  latter,  only  to  moral  objects. 
We  may  value  books  according  to  their  market  price, 
or  we  may  value  them  accc«ding  to  their  contents:  we 
prise  books  only  for  their  contents;  in  this  senss 
prize  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  value. 

Venial,  Pardonable.  Venial  is  applied  to  what 
may  be  tolerated  without  express  disparagement  to  the 
individual^  or  without  direct  censure;  but  the  pardonable 
is  that  which  may  only  escape  severe  censure,  but  cannot 
be  allowed:  garrulity  is  a  venial  offense  in  old  scs; 
levity  in  youth  is  pardonable  in  single  instances. 

View,  Su rvey.  Prospect.  We  take  a  view  or  survey; 
the  prospect  presents  itself:  the  view  is  of  an  indefinite 
extent;  the  survey  is  always  comprehensive  in  its  nature. 
Ignorant  people  take  but  narrow  views  of  things:  the 
capacious  mind  of  a  genius  takes  a  survey  of  all  nature. 
Our  prospects  are  very  delusive.  Sometimes  our  pros- 
pects depend  upon  our  views,  at  least  in  mattws  of 
religion.  He  who  forms  erroneous  views  of  ._ 
state  has  but  a  wretched  prospect  beyond  the  grave. 

Violent,  Furious,  Boisterous,  Vehement,  Impel* 
uous.  A  man  is  violent  in  his  opinions,  violent  in  his 
measures,  violent  in  his  resentments:  he  is  furious  in 
his  anger,  or  has  a  furious  temper;  he  is  vehement  in 
his  affections  or  passions,  vehement  in  love,  vehement 
in  seal,  vehement  in  pursuing  an  object.  Violenes 
transfers  itself  to  some  externalobject  on  which  it  acts 
with  force:  but  vehaneqoe  respects  that  noanner  of 
violence  which  is  confined  to  the  person  himself:  we 
may  dread  violence,  because  it  is  always  liable  to  do 
mischief.  Impetuosity  is  rather  the  extreme  of  violenes 
or  vehemence.  An  impetuous  attack  is  an  excessively 
violent  attacE;  an  impetuous  character  is  an  exces- 
sively vehement  character.  Boisterous  is  said  of  tks 
manner  and  of  the  behavior  rather  than  ot  the  mind. 

Wakefulness,  Watchfulness,  VIsilance.  Wakeful- 
ness is  an  affair  of  the  body,  and  depends  upon  the  temper* 
ament:  watchfulnees  is  an  affair  ol  the  will,  and  depeiods 
upon  the  determination.  Some  persons  are  more  wakeful 
than  they  wish  to  be;  few  are  as  watchful  as  they  ou^t 
to  be.  Vigilance  expresses  a  high  degree  of  watchtul- 
ness.  A  sentinel  is  watchful  who  on  ordinary  oocasioas 
keeps  good  watch;  but  it  is  necessary  for  hini,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  to  be  vigilant,  in  order  to  detect 
whatever  may  pass. 

To  Want,  Need,  Lack.  To  want  is  to  be  without 
that  which  contributes  to  our  comfort,  or  is  an  object 
of  our  desire;  to  need  is  to  be  without  that  which  is 
essential  to  our  existence  or  our  purposes.  To  lack 
expresses  little  more  than  the  genersi  idea  of  b«nc  with- 
out, unaccompanied  by  any  collateral  idea;  it  is  usual 
to  consider  what  we  want  as  artificial,  and  what  we  need 
as  natural  and  indispensable.  What  one  man  wants  is 
a  superfluity  to  another;  but  that  which  is  needed  by  one 
is  in  Uke  circumstances  needed  by  all. 

Wave,  BiUow,  Snrco*  Breaker.  Thoee  waves 
which  swell  more  than  ordinarily  are  termed  billows: 
those  waves  which  rise  higher  than  usual  ars  termed 
sur^;  thoee  waves  which  dash  against  the  shore,  or 
against  vessels,  with  more  than  ordinary  force,  ars 
termed  breakers. 

Weak,  Feeble,  Infirm.  We  may  be  weak  m  body 
or  mind;  but  we  are  feeble  and  infirm  only  in  the  bodsr: 
we  may  be  weak  from  disesse.  or  weak  by  nature;  both 
equally  convey  the  sroes  idea  of  a  defect.  But  the 
terms  feeble  and  infirm  are  qualified  ezpsaastoos  for 
weakness:  an  old  man  is  feeble  from  age;  he  may  like- 
wise be  infirm  in  consequence  of  sickness 

Wefarht,  Burden,  Load.  A  person  may  sink  under 
the  weight  that  rests  upon  him;  a  platform  may  break 
down  from  the  weight  upon  it:  a  person  sinks  under 
his  burden  or  load;  a  cart  breaks  down  from  the  load. 

Whole,  Entire,  Complete,  Total.  Intcjf  raU  Whole 
excludes  subtraction;  entire  excludes  divisicm;  ma- 
plete  excludes  deficiency.  A  whole  orange  has  had  aotung 
taken  from  it;  an  entire  orange  is  not  yet  cut;  and  a 
complete  orange  is  grown  to  its  full  sise.  Total  is  toe 
opposite  of  partial.  Integral  is  applied  now  to  pacts  of 
numbers  not  broken. 
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ipricke4»  iBl^iiMims*  Nclarioni.  It  is  wioked 
to  deprire  MiotniBr  of  his  property  unlawfully,  under 
aay  etreumstanoes;  but  it  is  iniquitous  if  it  be  done  by 
fraud  wad  circumvention;  nod  nefarious  if  it  invohrce 
any  breach  of  trust. 

To  Will*  Wish.  We  can  will  nothing  but  what  we 
ean  effect;  we  may  wish  for  many  thinci  which  lie  above 
our  reach. 

WUdom*  Prudence*  Wisdom  directs  all  matters 
present  or  to  come;  prudence,  which  acts  by  foresight, 
directs  what  is  to  come.  Rules  of  conduct  are  framed 
by  wisdom,  and  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  apply  these 
rules  to  the  business  of  life. 

Wondeiv  Miracle*  Marvel*  Prodigy*  Monitor. 
Wonders  are  natural:  miracles  are  supematuraL  The 
whole  creation  is  full  of  wonders;  the  Bible  contains 
aa  account  of  the  miracles  which  happened  in  those  days. 
Wonders  are  real;  marvels  are  often  fictitious;  prodi/Eies 
are  extravagant  and  imaginary;  monsters  are  violaUons 
ot  tbe  laws  of  nature.  The  production  of  a  tree  from  a 
grain  of  seed  is  a  wonder;  but  the  production  of  a  calf 
with  two  heads  is  a  monster. 

Work*  Labor*  Toll*  Drudgery*  Task.  Every 
member  of  society  must  work  for  his  support,  if  he  is  not 
in  independent  circumstances.  The  poor  are  obliged  to 
labor  for  their  daily  subsistence;  some  are  compelled  to 


toil  incessantly  for  the  pittance  which  they  earn.  Drudg- 
ery falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are  the  lowest  in  society. 
A  man  wishes  to  complete  his  work;  he  is  desirous  oi 
resting  from  his  labor;  he  seeks  for  a  respite  from  his 
toil;  he  submits  to  drudgery.  Task  is  a  work  imposed 
by  others,  and  is.  consequently,  moro  or  less  biuden- 
some. 

Writer*  Author.  Writer  refers  us  to  the  act  of  writ-^ 
ing;  author  to  the  act  of  inventing.  There  are.  thov- 
fore,  many  writers  who  are  not  authors;  but  there  is 
no  author  of  books  who  may  not  be  termed  a  writer. 
Compilers  and  contributors  to  periodical  works  are 
properly  writers,  though  not  always  entitled  to  the  name 
of  authors.  Poets  and  historians  are  properly  termed 
authors  rather  than  writers. 

Touthful*  Juvenile*  Puerile.  Youthful  signifies 
full  of  youth,  or  in  the  complete  state  of  youth:  juvenilo 
signifies  the  same;  but  puerile  signifies  literally  boyish. 
Hence  the  first  two  terms  are  taken  in  an  indifferent 
sense;  but  the  latter  in  a  bad  sense,  or  at  least  always 
in  the  sense  of  what  is  suitable  to  a  boy  only:  thus  we 
speak  of  youthful  vigor,  youthful  employments,  juvenile 
performances,  juveime  veara.  and  the  hke:  but  puerile 
objections,  puerile  conduct,  and  the  like.  We  expect 
nothing  from  a  3routh  but  what  is  juvenile;  we  are  sur- 
prised and  dissatisfied  to  see  what  is  puerile  in  a  man. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES  FROM  TH£  CLASSIC  AND 
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GREEK  AND  LATIN 
s6  Mxtra,  From  without. 
s6  intunabilu.  From  the  cradle, 
eb  initio.  From  the  beginning, 
eb  orioine.  From  the  origin  or  commencement, 
eb  OM,  From  the  egg;   from  the  very  beginning, 
eb  ofo  usQuc  ad  nuua  (Ut.,  from  the  egg  to  the  apples,  a 

term  borrowed  from  Roman  banouets,  which  began 

with  eggs  and  ended  with  fruit).  From  beginning  to 

end;  from  first  to  last, 
sbtena  ksres  non  4rU  (The  absent  one  will  not  be  the  heir). 

Out  of  light,  out  of  mind. 
abtit  Msiiefia,  Let  there  be  no  ill-will;  envy  apart. 
9bumo  dUo6  omn€9    (From  one  example  judge  of  the 

rwt).  From  a  single  instance  infer  the  whole, 
eb  arte   eondita.    From   the   building  of  the  city,  i.  e., 

Rome.    [A.  U.CJ 
a  espite  ad  ealotm.  From  head  to  heel, 
a  erucB  aaluM,  Salvation  by  or  from  the  cross. 
ad  aHritrium,  At  will;  at  pleasure. 
ad  eaUndtu  gnBeaa,  At  the  Greek  calends,  i.  e.,  never. 

(The  Greeks  had  no  calends.) 
ad  captandum  mUoua.To  attract  or  please  the  rabble. 
a  Deo  €t  reff.  From  Qod  and  the  king. 
ad  sjUremam,  To  tiie  extreme;  at  last. 
ad  oualum.  To  one's  taste.     . 
ad  ^omtasm,  Penonal;  to  the  individual. 
a  die.  From  that  day. 
ad  isUenudoium,  To  extermination. 
ad  libitum.  At  pleasure. 
ad  modum.  In  the  manner  of. 
ad  tnuitot  annoa.  For  many  shears, 
od  nauaeam.  So  as  to  disp^ust  or  nauseate, 
od  potreg.  Gathered  to  his  fathers:  dead, 
od  rest.  To  the  purpose;  to  the  point. 
adaerijktM  oM>a,  attached  to  the  soil. 
adaum,  1  am  present:  I  am  here. 
od  svmmum.  To  the  highest  point  or  amount. 
ad  ungvem.  To  a  nicety;  exactly, 
oci  uHum  omneB,  To  a  man. 

ad  utrumque  paaratu9.  Prepared  for  either  event  or  case. 
ad  vivum.  Like  life:  to  the  life. 
mgresat  medendo.  It  becomes  worse  from  the  remedies 

employed. 
wquabiUter  et  dilioetOer,  Equably  and  diligently. 
taquo  animo,  Wiw  a  calm  mind. 
tttatit  mm.  Of  his  or  her  age. 
a  fortiori.  For  the  sUxinger  reason. 
ago  quod  agia.  Do  what  you  are  dcnng;  attend  to  your 

business. 
aiere  ftammam.  To  feed  the  flame. 
aUoi  kamon,  aUoi  onanto  (Gr.),  Some   toil,   others   reap 

the  advantage. 
aima  motor,  Kmd  or  benign  mother.      (Specifically  one's 

college  or  university.) 
altor  offo.  Another  self. 
alter  ipoe  amicus,  A  friend  is  another  self. 
aUerum  tantum.  As  much  more. 
atnamtium  trts  amoria  intogratio.  Lovers*  quarreto  are  the 

renewing  of  love, 
a  maximis  ad  miniata.  From  the  greatest  to  the  least. 


amieua  humani  penerio,  A  friend  of  the  human  race. 

amieue  uoque  adaraa,  A  friend  even  to  the  altar  (of  saori- 
fioe),  L  e..  To  the  last  extremity. 

amor  patritB,  Love  of  country;  patriotism. 

anan{»ca  d*  oude  theoi  maefumtai  (Gr.),  Not  evteo  tho 
gods  can  fight  sgainst  necessity. 

andron  nriphanon  paaa  ge  tapho*  (Gr.),  All  the  world  ia 
a  burial-place  for  illustrious  men. 

oner  ho  pkeugon  kai  palin  mttches^ai  (Gr.),  The  man 
who  flies  shall  fight  again.  (A  line  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Demosthenes  ss  an  excuse  for  his  running 
away  and  leaving  his  shield  behind  him  at  the  battle 
of  (^heronsa.  338  B.  C.) 

anguie  in  herba,  A  snake  in  the  grass;  a  false  friend;  ao 
unforeseen  danger. 

animo  et  fide.  Courageously  and  faithfully. 

anno  atatie  etue,  In  the  year  of  his  or  her  age. 

anno  Chrieli,  In  the  year  of  Christ.     [A.  C] 

anno  humana  ealutia.  In  the  year  of  man's  redemption. 
[A.  H.  S.1 

anno  ealutie.  In  the  year  of  redemption.    fA.  S.] 

anno  urbie  oondita.  In  the  year  from  the  tune  the  cit3^— 
i.  e..  Rome  —  was  built. 

annuo  mirabUie,  A  year  of  wondera.  (Often  applied  in 
English  History  to  the  year  1666.  noteworthy  for 
the  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  Plague,  and  the  Great 
Fire  of  London.  See  Dryden's  poem  **  Annua 
Mirabilis.") 

anU  beUum,  Before  the  war. 

ante  lueem.  Before  daybreak. 

ante  meridiem.  Before  noon. 

a  poeee  ad  eeee.  From  possibility  to  reaHtv. 

o  poeUriori,  From  what  follows;  from  effect  to  cause. 

a  priori.  From  what  goes  before;  from  cause  to  effect. 

apteetoe  pithoe  (Or.),  A  cask  that  will  never  fill:  anendlese 
job.  (The  allusion  is  to  the  Danaldes,  who.  for  the  mur- 
der of  their  husbands,  were  condemned  to  draw  water 
in  sieves.) 

arbiter  eiegantiarum,  A  judge  or  authority  in  matters  oi 
taste. 

arcana  oaUotia,  CJelestial  secrets. 

arcana  imperii.  State  secrets. 

ardentia  verba.  Words  that  bum;  lowing  language. 

argumentum  ad  erumonam,  (An  argument  to  the  purse) » 
An  appeal  to  one's  interests. 

argwnerUum  ad  invidiam,  (An  argument  to  envy),  Aa 
appeal  to  low  passions. 

arqumentum  ad  judicium.  An  argument  appealing  to  the 
judgment. 

argumentum  baculinum,  (The  argument  of  the  cudgel). 
An  appeal  to  force. 

arieton  mon  hudor  (Gr.),  Water  is  the  chief  of  the  elements 
i.  e.^as  being  the  origin  of  all  things.  (In  the Theogony 
of  Hesiod,  Oeeanus  and  TheUs  are  regarded  as  the 
parents  of  all  the  deities  who  presided  over  Nature.) 

are  eel  eelare  artem.  True  art  is  to  conceal  art. 

ara  longa,  vHa  brevie.  Art  is  long,  life  is  short. 

artium  maoialer.  Master  of  arts. 

tmnue  ad  tyram  (lit.,  an  ass  at  the  lyre).  An  awkward 
fellow. 

at  tpee  non  fradta.  But  hope  is  not  yet  omshed. 
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<nuii  alUram  parUm.  Hear  the  other  side. 

aur§a  medioerUa$,  The  golden  meftn. 

«u<  CcMor  out  nuUiu,  father  Gseear  or  nobody;  either  in 

the  first  place  or  nowhere. 
4tut  vmcert  out  m-iri.  To  conquer  or  die;  death  orrio- 

tory. 
auxiltum  ab  aUo,  Help  from  on  high. 
a  verbu  ad  verbera^  From  words  to  blows. 
avUo  vim  honoret  He  flourishes  on  the  honors  of  his 

ancestors. 
btaUM  memoritB,  Of  blessed  memory. 
bella/  harrida  bella,  Warl  horrid  war.. 
bella  fnatribus  deualala^  War,  so  detested  by  mothers. 
hMum  inUmednum,  A  war  of  extermination. 
bene  ordsae  ett  bene  ettiduiteet  To  have  studied  w^  is  to 

have  prayed  well. 
bit  dai  qui  cUo  dat.   He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly  or 

opportunely. 
bit  peceare  in  beUo  non  licet.  One  must  not  blunder  twice 

in  war. 
bie  jnteri  eenee.  Old  men  are  twice  boys. 
bona  fide.  In  good  faith. 
bona  fidee.  Good  faith. 
brtvi  manu  (With  a  short  hand),  Offhand;    extempore; 

summarily. 
brevie  eeae  iaboro,  obaeuriM  /lo.  If  I  labor  to  be  brief,  I 

become  obscure. 
eadit  quaeHo^  The  question  falls;  there  is  no  discussion. 
coBca  eel  invidia.  Envy  is  blind. 
ccBtera  deaunt.  The  rest  is  wanting. 
caderit  paribus.  Other  thin^  being  eqnaL 
Candida  Pax,  White-robed  Peace. 

cantabit  vaeuue  coram  latrone  viator.  The  penniless  trav- 
eler will  sing  in  the  presence  of  the  highwayman;    a 

man  who  has  nothing  has  nothing  to  lose. 
cantate   Domino,   Sing   unto   the   Lord.     (The  opening 

words  of  many  Psalms.    Vidoate.) 
carpe  diem.  Usually  explained,  according  to  popular  ideas 

of  Epicurean  philosophy,  as  —  Enjoy  the  present  dav; 

but    capable    of    higher    interpretation  —  Seise    the 

present  opportunity;  improve  time. 
caetu  belli,  A  cause  justifying  war:  a  ground  of  war. 
cauea  tine  qtia  non.  An  indispensable  cause. 
cedani  arma  toga.  Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown;  let  violence 

give  place  to  law. 
ckremat  *aner  (Or.),  Money  makes  the  man. 
circuitue  verborum,  A  circumlocution. 
dreulxu  in  probanda,  A  circle  in  the  proof:  the  fallacy  of 

using  the  conclusion  as  one  of  the  premises;   a  vicious 

circle. 
cUirior  e  ten^frie.  Brighter  from  obscurity. 
darum  et  venerabile  nomen.  An  illustrious  and  venerable 

name. 
eogUo,  erpo  sum.  I  think,  therefore  I  exist. 
comitaa  inter  gentee.  Comity  between  nations. 
commune  bonum,  A  common  good. 
communibxte  annie.  On  the  annual  average ;  one  year  with 

another. 
communi  coneenau.  By  common  consent. 
conditio  eine  Qua  non.  An  indiapensable  condition. 
eonjunctie  viribue.  With  united  powers. 
coneenetia  facit  legem,  Consent  makes  the  law.     (If  two 

persons  make  an  agreement  in  good  faith  and  with 

lull  knowledge,  the  Law  will  insist  on  its  being  carried 

out.) 
coneUio  et  animie.  By  wisdom  and  courage. 
eoneilio  et  prudentia.  By  wisdom  and  prudence. 
conatantia  et  virtute.  By  constancy  and  virtue. 
conntetudo  pro  lege  aerveUvr,  Custom   is   held   as   law. 

(The  English  common  law  is   based  on  immemorial 

usage.) 
contra  bonoe  moree,  Ck>ntrary  to  good  morals. 
copia  verborum,  A  plentiful  supply  of  words;    flow  of 

language, 
coram  no6is,  In  our  presence. 
coram  non  judice.  Before  a  person  who  is  not  a  judge; 

not  before  the  proper  tribunal. 
crambe  repetita,  Caboage  warmed  up  the  second  time; 

hence  uised  proverbisuly  for  any  tedious  repetition  of  a 

truism,  an  old  story,  etc. 
eredcd  Judcme  ApeUa,  Let  the  (superstitious)  Jew  Apella 

believe  it;  t^  that  to  the  marines. 
crede  quod  habee,  et  habe;  Believe  that  3^u  have  it,  and 

you  have  it. 
credo,  quia  abeurdum,  (Corrupted  from  a  passage  in  Ter- 

tullian),  I  believe  it,  because  it  is  absurd. 
credula  ree  amor  ett.  Love  is  ready  to  believe. 
cretcit  amor  nummi,  quantum  ipta  pecunia  creteU,  The 

love  of  money  ^rows  as  our  wealth  increases. 
cretcit  eundo.  It  mcreases  as  it  goes. 
tretcU  tub  pondert  viHut,  Virtue  increases  under  every 

oppression. 
CTfto  an  oanbont  no/tamdttm.  To  be  marked  with  ehalk  or 


charcoal.     (The  Romme  marked   hieky  dairs   With 

white,  and  unlucky  ones  with  black.) 
crux.  A  cross;  a  difficulty;  a  stumblin^-l^ook;  apusde; 

e.  g.,  crux  eriticorum,  crux  mathematioorum.  crux  medi^ 

corum.  The  puszle  of  critics,  mathematicians,  phy»> 

cians. 
cucuUut  non  facit  monachum.  The  cowl  does  eoi  make 

the  monk;  don't  trust  to  appearancee. 
eui  bono?  (A  maxim  of  Cassius,  quoted  by  Oieero).  For 

whose    advantage?      Generally   used,    however,   as. 

What  is  the  good  of  it? 
cut  Fortuna  ipta  eedit.  To  whom  Fortune  herself  yields. 
culpam  pana  premit  comet.  Punishment  follows  hard  on 

crime. 
cum  grano,  cum  grano  t<dit.    With  a  grain  of  salt;  with 

some  allowance  or  modification. 
cum  privilegio.  With  privilege, 
cum  laoent,  damant.  Although  they  keep  silence,  they 

cry  aloud;    their   silence    is  more    expressive   than 

words. 
euriota  felicitat,  Nice  felicity  of  expression  (applied  by 

Petronius  Arbiter,  cxviii,  5,  to  the  writings  of  Horace); 

happy  knack. 
eurrente  calamo.  With  a  running  pen ;  offhand. 
da  locum  melioribut.  Give  place  to  your  betters. 
damnanl  quod  non  intelligunt.  They  condemn  iriiat  they 

do  not  understand. 
dare  pondut  fumo.  To  give  weight  to  smoke;   to  imx>art 

value  to  that  which  is  worthless;  to  attach  importance 

to  trifles. 
data  H  accepta.  Expenses  and  receipts. 
date  obolum  BeHtarib,  Give  an  obolus  to  Belisarius.     (It 

is  said  that  this  general,  when  old  and  blind,  was 

neglected  by  Justinian,  and  obliged  to  beg.     Gibbon 

treats  the  story  as  a  fable.) 
Davut  tum,  non  (Ediput,  I   am  Davus,  not  GBdipus. 

I  am  no  conjurer;  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  riddlea 
deoeptio  vitut.  An  optical  illusion. 
decori  decut  addit  avito.  He  adds  honor  to  the  ancestral 

honors. 
de  diein  diem.  From  day  to  day. 
de  quttibut  non  ett  ditputandum.  There  is  no  disputing 

about  tastes. 
Dei  gratia.  By  the  grace  of  God.    pD.  Q.] 
de  jure.  By  the  law:  by  right. 
de  lana  oaprina.  About  goat's  wool;  heooe  about  any 

worthless  object. 
delenda  ett  CaHhago.  CSarthage  must  be  utteriy  destroyed. 

(A  phrase  with  which  Cato  the  Elder  urged  the  Romsa 

people  to  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  which  he  k>oksd 

on  as  a  dangerous  rival  to  Rome.) 
de  minimit  non  curd  lex.  The  law  does  not  ooocen 

itself  with  trifles. 
de  mortuit  nil  niti  bonum.  Let  nothing  be  said  of  the 

dead  but  what  is  good. 
de  nihUo  nihil,  in  nihUum  nU  potte  rtvtrti.  From  nothing 

nothing  is  made,   and   pothing   that  exists  can  be 

reduced  to  nothing.     (The  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 

matter.) 
de  novo.  Anew. 
de  omnibut  rebut,  et  quibutdam  aUit,  About  everything. 

and  something  more  besides.   (AppUed  ironicalb'  toaa 

immature  literary  production,  in  which  very  many 

subjects  are  treated.) 
Deo  adjuvante,  non  timendum.  With  the  help  of  God. 

there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
Deo  duce.  With  Qod  for  a  leader. 
Deo  favente.  With  the  favor  of  God. 
Deo  gratiat.  Thanks  be  to  Ck>d. 
Deo  juvante.  With  the  help  of  Crod. 
Deo  monente,  (jod  giving  warning. 
Deo,  non  fortuna.  From  God,  not  from  Chanoe. 
Deo  volerde,  Giod  willing. 
de  profundit.  Out  of  the  depths.     (The  first  words  of 

Ps.  cxxix —  Vulg.) 
detinU   in   pitoem  muUer  formota  tupeme,  A   woman, 

beautiful  above,  has  a  fish's  taiL    CA  description  of 

an  incongruous  stvle.) 
die  krambe  thanatot  (Gr.),  Cabbage,  twice  over,  is  death; 

repetition  is  tedious. 
dii  majorum  gentium.  The  gods  of  the  superior  houses; 

the  twelve  superior  gods. 
da  penatet.   Household  gods. 
ditjecta  membrti.  Scattered  remains. 
docendo  ditcimut.  We  learn  by  teazling. 
Dominut  vobitcum.  The  Lord  be  with  you.     (The  words 

in  which  the  priest  blesses  the  people  in  the  Roman 

C!hurch.) 
domut  et  placent  uxor,  Houm  and  the  good  wife. 
do  xU  dee,  I  give  that  you  may  give;    the  principle  of 

reciprocity. 
dramatit  pertonm.  The  oharacters  of  the  play. 
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dulet  M(  dimp$n  in  looo.  It  to  pleuMuit  to  play  the  fool 
St  times. 

dmiee  el  d0c9nim  eat  fro  patrid  mori.  It  is  aweet  and  glori- 
ous to  die  for  one  8  country. 

4wH  epvro,  epero.  While  I  breathe,  I  hope. 

dum  vtvimue,  vivamtte.  Let  us  live  whue  we  live;   L  e., 
Let  UB  enj<Mr  lif e. 

durante  viia.  During  life. 
woVBehoki  f* 


wo  'K^'viw.  wi«M«<  the  man.     (Indicative  of  the  giving 
up  of  Christ  to  the  people  by  Pilate.) 
«  Mtmuna  eOmm  peUre,  To  seek  food  from  the  flames;  to 
pidc  the  remnants  of  food  from  the  funeral  pyre;  to  be 
redaeed  to  the  last  extremity. 
tge  ti  rex  meus.  My  kin^  and  I.     (An  expression  attrib- 
uted   to   Cardinal   Wolsey,   and   unjustly   made  the 
subject  of  a  charge  against  him,  as  if  he  had  written 
**!  and  my  King.^) 
tktu!    fugacee  labuntur  annit  Alas!    our  fleeting  years 

pass  away. 
ilapeo  Umpore,  The  time  having  elapsed. 
m  nukU  boule  (Gr.).  In  the  nif  ht  there  is  counsel ;  sleep  on  it. 
n  oino  aletheia  (Grr.),  In  wme  there  is  truth. 
to  ammo.  With  that  design. 
m  nomine.  By  that  name. 
«  phiribue  unum.  One  out  of.  or  composed  of,  many. 

CTbe  motto  of  the  United  States  of  America.) 
cpiiiu  aeeumbere  dMLm,  To  sit  down  at  the  buiquets  of 

the  gods. 
«  n  neia.  According  to  the  exigency. 
«iM  quant  vidiri.  To  be,  rather  than  to  seem. 
9d  modue  in  re6t(«,  There  is  a  middle  course  In  all  things. 
tdo  ftrpetua.  Let  it  endure  fdrever. 
ede  quod  eeee  viderie.Be  what  you  seem  to  be. 
•  ten,  e  epi  tan  (Gr.).  Either  this,  or  upon  this;  either  bring 
this  back,  or  be  brought  home,  dead,  upon  it.     (The 
wends  oi  a  Spartan  mother  when  she  gave  a  shield  to 
her  son  going  on  military  service.) 
et  cBdera,  And  the  rest. 
a  id  qtnue  omns.  And  everything  of  the  sort, 
ct  etquenUe,  et  eequentia.  And  those  that  follow. 
etaiede  caUrie,  And  so  of  the  rest. 
eleiedg  9imUibu»t  And  so  of  similar  things. 
at  tu,  Brutel  And  thou  also.  Brutus.     (Usually  given  as 
the  last  words  of  Julius  (}ie8ar,  when  he  saw  Brutus 
amongst  his  murderers.) 
eteniue  etuHdrum  magieter.  Fools  must  be  taught  by 

experience. 
ex  abundantia.  Out  of  the  abundance. 
ex  advereo.  From  the  opposite  side. 
ex  aquo  et  bono.  According  to  what  is  right  and  good. 
exanimo.  Heartily;  sincerely. 
ex  eopite.  From  the  head;  from  memory. 
ex  cathedra.  From   the  chair  or  pulpit;    spoken  with 

authority;  by  virtue  of  oflSce. 
exoeleior.  Higher;  more  elevated. 

exeniio  prrh^i  reffulam.  The  exception  proves  the  rule. 
(If  thf  fttie  in  point  were  not  an  exception,  there 
.  *  .lid  b**  1  J  rule.) 
ftpo/*'.-*    *■'-■  jnendie.  Due    exceptions    (or    allowances) 

1  *vi       h     .  made, 
fz  c<n. '  -om  what  has  been  conceded. 

teruru        -   .  -if  court. 
exdtlu^       '    >m  the  crime. 

exxQx  mo^i    ->    tttm  ctre  perenniue,   I  have  reared  a  monu- 
m^p.*  isting  than  brass.     (A  prophetic  estimate 

b  •  H '         *    r  the  value  of  his  poems.) 
exen  iidea.  Examples  are  offensive. 

exem  ,  By  way  of  example.    [E.  Q.] 

exeu  '  r\  out. 

exeu  11  go  out. 

ex  fc  '*^ur.  The  law  arises  from  the  fact.     (Till 

thf  '  f-     >    of  the  offense  is  known,  the  law  cannot  be 
set  .•       •..  '     ) 
exit,   F*t  :.e'' goes  out. 

exihu       ta  ;  '  ^f^.  The  result  justifies  the  deed. 
ex  me       j  < '  j.  Through  mere  favor. 
ex  mero  mctu.  Of  his  own  free  will. 
ex  neeeeeiiate  rei.  From  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
ex  officio.  By  virtue  of  oflSee. 
ex  parte.  On  one  part  or  side. 
ex  pede  HereuUm,  You  may  judge  of  Hercules  by  his 

foot;    the  whole  by  the  part. 
experisrUia  docet  sftMos.  Experience  teaches  even  fools. 
experimentum  crude.  The  experiment  of  the  cross;    a 

decisive  experiment;  a  crucial  test. 

experto  erode.  Believe   one  who  has  tned  it,    or  who 

speaks  from  experience;    erperto  crede  Roberto,  Believe 

Robert,  who  has  tried  it,  or  who  speaks  from  experience. 

expertuB  metuU,  Having  had  experience  of  it,  he  dreads 

it;   a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 
ex  poet  /<x^%  After  the  deed  is  done;  retrospective. 
expre9a%a  verbie.  In  express  terras. 
ex  quoeunque  capite.  For  whatever  reason. 


extaeiio,  Taelthr. 

«rlsmport.  Offhand:  without  preparation. 

exHnehie  amObiittr  idem.  This  same  man  wOl  be  loTwl 

after  his  death. 
extra  mMroe,  Outside  the  walls. 
ex  unffue  lelinem.  You  may  tell  the  lion  by  his  claws. 
faber  quieque  fortuna  eum.  Every  man  is  the  ai^hiteot  of 

his  own  fortune;    hence,  faber  fortttna  euw,  a  self- 


fanle  eet  inventie  addere.  It  is  easy  to  improve  what  has 

been  already  invented. 
facile  princepe.  The  acknowledged  chief;  one  who  stands 

indisputably  first. 
fadHe  eet  deeeeneue  Avemi,  The  descent  to  hell  is  easy; 

it  is  easy  enough  to  get  into  trouble. 
fac  eimile.  An  exact  imitation. 
fcBcee  populi,  fcex  populi.  The  scum  of  the  population. 
fama  damosa,  A  current  scandal. 
fama  nihil  eet  eeleriue.  Nothing  travels  more  swiftly  than 

scandal. 
fama  eemper  tivat.  May  his  fame  Ust  forever. 


fae  eetet  ab  hoete  dociri.  It  is  right  to  be  taught  even  by 

an  enemy;  you  may  get  a  hint  from  the  other  f ' ' 
fata  obetant.  The  Fates  oppose. 


rside. 

fata  viam  invenient.  The  Yates  will  find  out  a  way. 

fax  mentie  ineendium  glbria.  The  passion  for  glory  is  the 
torch  of  the  mind. 

felieitae  muUoe  habet  amlcoe.  Prosperity  has  many  friends. 

feio  de  ee.  One  who  commits  self-felony;  a  suicide. 

fera  nalura,  Of  a  wild  nature;   applied  to  wild  beaste, 

feetina  lente.  Make  haste  slowly;  don*t  be  impetuous. 

fiat  exverimentum  in  corpore  m/f.  Let  the  experiment  be 
made  on  a  body  of  no  value. 

fiat  juetUia  ruat  ccUum,  Let  justice  be  done  though  the 
heavens  should  fall. 

fiat  lux.  Let  there  be  light. 

fide  et  amore.  By  faith  and  love. 

fide  et  fiducia.  By  fidelity  and  confidence. 

fide  et  foHitudine,  By  fidelity  and  fortitude. 

fidei  eotieula  crux.  The  cross  is  the  touchstone  of  faith. 

fidei  defeneor.  Defender  of  the  faith. 

fide,  non  armie.  By  faith,  not  by  force  of  arms. 

fide,  eed  eui  vide.  Trust,  but  see  whom  you  are  trust- 
ing. 

fidee  et  juetiHa,  Fidelity  and  justice. 

fidee  Puniea,  Punic  faith;  treachery.  (Among  the  Ro- 
mans the  bad  faith  of  the  Carthaginians  was  notorious.) 

fidue  Achates,  Faithful  Achates  (the  companion  of 
JSneas);  a  true  friend. 

fidue  et  audax.  Faithful  and  bold. 

fieri  faciae,  A  legal  paper  authorising  execution  on  the 
goods  of  a  debtor. 

fUxue  nvilHue,  A  son  of  nobody;  an  illegitimate  son. 
(He  has  no  legal  rights  as  a  son  in  respect  to  the 
inheritance  of  property.) 

fUiue  terra,   A  son  oi  the  earth;  one  of  low  origin. 

finie  ooronat  opue.  The  end  crowns  the  work. 

flagrante  bello.  While  the  war  was  raging;  during  hostil- 

flagrante  delicto.  In  the  oommission  of  the  crime;  in  the 

very  act. 
flamma  fumo  eet  proxima.  Flame  is  aldn  to  fire;   where 

there's  smoke  there's  fire. 
flecti,  non  frangi.  To  be  bent,  not  broken. 
floeculi  eententtarum.  Flowers  of  fine  thoughts. 
fcgnum  habet  in  comu.  He  has  hay  on  his  horn  (the  mark 

put  on  a  bull  to  show  he  was  savage) ;  beware  of  him. 
fone  et  origo  nudorum.  The  source  and  origin  oi  our 

miseries. 
foreneie  elrepitue.  The  clamor  of  the  forum;  ** Brawling 

courts,  and  dusty  purlieus  of  the  Law." 
forte  ecutum  ealua  ducum,  A  strong  shield  is  the  safety  of 

leaders. 
fortee  foriuna  iuvai.  Fortune  favors  the  brave. 
forti  H  fideH  nthU  difficile,  Nothing  is  difficult  to  the  brave 

and  faithful. 
forliler  et  rede.  With  fortitude  and  rectitude. 
fortiter,  fideliter,  feliciter.  Boldly,  faithfully,  succeesfully. 
fortiter  in  re.  With  firmness  in  action. 
foriuna  favet  fatuie.  Fortune  favors  fools. 
fortuna  fUiue,  A  spoiled  child  of  Fortune. 
frangae,  non  flectee.  You  may  break  me,  but  you  shall  not 

bend  me. 
fraue  pia,  A  pious  fraud. 
frofUi  nuUa  fidee.  There  is  no  trusting' the  features;  don't 

trust  to  appearances. 
frugee  coneumere  nati,  Bom  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the 

earth;  bom  only  to  eat. 
fugit  irreparabile  tempue.  Irrecoverable  time  glides  away. 
fuimue  Trdee,  We  once  were  Trojans;  we  have  seen  bet- 
ter days. 
fuit  Ilium,  There  onoe  was  a  Troy;  Troy  was,  but  is  no 

more;  the  place  is  gone. 
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„Mt  r4  »^»v»   ^*v*»**««*^*M»  KtMHai,  The  Hnoke.  th* iImw, 
tf%  «vSi*««s  Ums  «»m  U(«K'U«u-geU  hU  dutMs;  henoe,  out 


fMH"  rt»^rt  ♦Hm*M»^,  limw  providee  Arms;  one  uses  any 

h«»i»m«^»»H,i»,  A  ri^w  f or  tpeaking. 

fHHM  kh**i*i*t;  roeUoAl  fire.   ,  ^ 

fi#(>u  untH^Hili,  A  race  for  writing. 

tfaiitfw,  111  French* 

l/fiKi/fHimu*  ii/i^ur,  Therefore,  let  us  rcuoice.  (The  burden 
U  m  MaoATonio  song.)  ,^  

gawM  terUamxne  virtus.  Virtue  rejoices  in  temptation. 

ifsnius  loei.  The  cenius  or  presiding  spirit  of  the  phice. 

04n»  tooata.  Applied  first  to  Roman  citlsens,  as  wearing 
the  toga,  the  garment  of  peace;  henoe,  eivilians 
generally. 

olaukoM  ei$  Athencu  (Gr. ) .  Owls  to  Athens.  (The  owl  was 
sacred  to  Minerva,  the  guardian  divinity  of  Athens; 
hence,  owls  were  abundant,  so  that  the  proverb  is  like 
"  to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle.") 

glo»$a  dipU,  A  double  tongue. 

gloria  in  exceUis  Deo,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

ohria  Patri,  Glory  be  to  the  Father. 

gnothi  mauton (Gr. ),  Know  thyself.  (A  precept  inscribed  in 
gold  letters  over  the  portico  of  the  temple  at  £>elphi. 
Its  authorship  has  been  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  to 
several  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  to  Phemonoe, 
a  mythical  Greek  poetess.  According  to  Juvenal, 
this  precept  descended  from  heaven.) 

gradu  diveno,  via  una^  The  same  road  by  different  steps. 

graiAuB  ad  Pamaasum,  A  step  to  Parnassus;  aid  in  writ- 
ing Latin  poetry;  a  work  on  lAtin  verse-making  con- 
taining rules  and  examples. 

gratia  plaeendi.  For  the  sake  of  pleasing. 

gratiB  didum.  Here  assertion. 

graviora  manerU,  Greater  afflictions  are  in  store;  the 
worst  is  yet  to  come. 

graviora  quoBdam  mtnt  remedia  perieuli$,  Bom/e  remedies 
are  worse  than  the  disease. 

grex  venalium,  A  venal  throng. 

guUa  oavat  lapidetn,  rum  vi,  ted  mgpe  eadendo.  The  drop 
hollows  out  the  stone  by  frequent  dropping,  not  by 
force;  constant  persistence  gains  the  end. 

haud  longiM  irUervallie,  At  frequent  intervals. 

hegU^tt  omomoch\  he  de  phren  anomotoe  (Gr.),  My  tongue 
has  sworn,  but  my  mind  is  unsworn;  I  have  saia  it, 
but  don't  mean  to  do  it. 

hMuo  librorum,  A  devourer  of  books;  a  bookworm. 

heu  pidael  heu  i^rieea  ftdee,  Alas  1  for  piety  1  Alas  I  for 
our  andent  faith. 

hiatue  vaide  de/Undue,  A  gap  or  deficiency  greatly  to  be 
deplored.  (Words  employed  to  mark  a  blank  in  a  work , 
but  often  used  of  persons  whose  performances  fall 
short  of  their  promises.) 

hie  et  ubiqw.  Here  and  everywhere. 

hie  (aoet,  Hen  lies;    bbpultus.  buried. 

tUe  labor,  hoe  otme  eat.  Here  Lb  labor,  here  is  toiL 

hie  eemutue.  Here  [Ties]  buried. 

hine  ula  laerima,  Henoe  these  tears;  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  trouble. 

hodie  miki,  erae  tibi.  It  is  mv  lot  to-day.  yours  to-morrow. 
(A  line  often  found  in  old  epitaphs.) 

hoi  poUoi  (Gr.),  The  monv,  the  common  people. 

homo  faetxte  ad  unguem.  Usually  quoted  thus,  though  the 
proper  form  is  ad  unguer  factue  homo.  A  highly  poU 
isfa«d.  accomplished  man.  (The  expression  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  practice  in  sculptors,  who,  in  modeling, 
give  the  finiriiing  touch  with  the  nail;  or  from  joiners, 
who  test  the  accuracy  of  joints  in  wood  by  the  nail.) 

homo  miUlarum  literarum,  A  man  of  many  letters;  a  man 
of  extensive  learning. 

homo  eclite  aut  deue  aiU  dcemon,  A  man  to  live  alone  must 
be  either  a  god  or  a  devil. 

homo  turn;  hinnani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puio,  I  am  a  man; 
and  I  consider  nothing  that  concerns  mankind  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  me. 

hon  hoi  theoi  phiUmnn  apothneekei  neos  (Gr.),  (A  fragment 
from  Menander.)   He  whom  the  gods  love  dies  young. 

honorta  mutant  mores.  Honors  change  manners. 

honoa  habet  onita,  Honor  is  burdened  with  responsibility. 

horoB  eanoniccB,  Canonical  hours;  prescribed  times  for 
prayers. 

horreaco  referena,  I  shudder  as  I  tell  the  story. 

hortus  sicouSf  A  dry  gardoi;  a  collection  of  dried  plants; 
an  herbarium. 

hos  ego  veraiculos  feet,  txUit  alisr  honorea  (Virgil,  on  the 
occasion  when  some  verses  he  had  written  on  the  shows 
at  Rome  were  unjustly  claimed  by  Bathyllus,  who 
was  rewarded  for  them),  I  wrote  these  lines,  another 
has  borne  away  the  honor. 

humanuim  est  errare.  To  err  is  human. 

hunc  tu  oaveto.  Beware  of  him. 


tcf  oenus  omne,  AH  that  elaas.     (A  oontemptuoua  axpnm' 

sion  for  the  dr^s  of  the  population.) 
ignorantia   nan   extusai   tagsmt  Ignoraooe    ia    no   plaft 

against  the  law. 


ignoratio  eUnehi,  Ignorance  of  the  point  in  dispute.  CTha 
logical  fallacy  of  arguing  to  the  wrong  point.) 

igrkoti  nulla  cupido,  There  is  no  desire  tor  thi^  whibh  ia 
unknown;  our  wants  are  increased  by  knowledge. 

ignotum  per  ignotius,  (To  explain)  a  thing  not  under- 
stood by  one  still  less  understood. 

lUas  malorum.  An  Iliad  of  woes;  a  host  of  evils.  (From 
the  fact  that  the  siege  of  Tro^  lasted  ten  years.) 

imilatores,  aervum  peeua.  Ye  imitators;  a  s^vile  herd. 

immedicabile  vulnua.  An  incurable  wound;  an  irrefMU*- 
able  injury. 

imo  pedore.  From  the  bottom  of  one's  heart. 

impari  marte.  With  unequal  military  strength. 

impedimenta.  Luggage;  the  baggage  of  an  army. 

imperium  in  impeno,  A  government  existing  within 
another.  (Said  of  a  power  set  up  against  constituted 
authority.) 

implidte.  By  implication. 

impoa  animi.  Of  weak  mind. 

in  adu.  In  the  very  act;  in  reality. 

in  aUmum,  For  ever. 

an  artieulo  mortia.  At  the  point  of  death. 

in  camera.  In  the  judge's  chamber;  in  secret. 

in  capita.  In  chief. 

in  ccao  guiea.  There  is  rest  in  heaven. 

tncrecfiuus  odi.  Being  incredulous,  I  cannot  endure  it. 

in  curia,  In  court. 

inde  irae.  Hence  this  resentment. 

in  dubio.  In  doubt. 

in  aquiUbrio,  In  equilibrium. 

in  eaae.  In  being. 

in  exlenso,  At  length. 

in  extremta.  In  very  bad  eircumstancee;  at  the  point  of 
death. 

infandum.regitta,  jvbes  rswosers  dolorem.  You  command 
me,  O  Queen,  to  revive  unspeakable  grief. 

in  flagrante  delicto.  In  the  commission  of  the  act. 


in  forma  pauperis.  As  a  poor  num. 
infra  dig.,  wifra  dignitatem.  Bene 
in  future f  In  future:  henceforth. 


pauperis, ^ __. 

tn/ra  dig.,  infra  dignitatem.  Beneath  one's  dignity. 


in  hoe  signo  vinces.     In  this  sign   thou  shalt  .^. 

(The  motto  Lb  said  to  have  been  adopted  by 

stantine  after    his  vision  of  a  cross  in    the  heavens 

just  before  his  decisive  battle  with  Maxentius,  A.  D. 

312.) 
in  limine.  On  the  threshold;  preliminarily. 
in  loco.  In  the  place:  upon  the  spot;  in  the  place  of. 
in  loco  parentis.  In  the  place  of  a  parent. 
in  medtas  res.  In  the  very  midst  c»  things. 
in  memoriam.  In  memory  of. 
in  nomine.  In  the  name  of. 
in  niMbus,  In  the  clouds;   hence,  undefined,  unoertain« 

vague. 
in  nuce^  In  a  nutshelL 
in  omnia  panUua,  Prepared  for  all  things. 
inopem  copia  fecit.  Abundance  has  made  him  poor. 
in  pace.  In  peace. 
in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam.  In  everlasting  remembrance 

of  the  event. 
in  perpetuum.  For  ever. 
in  pleno,  In  full. 
in  poaae.  In  possible  existence. 
in  projnia  peraona.  In  one's  own  person. 
in  puris  naturalibus.  In  a  state  of  nature;  siark  naked. 
in  re.  In  the  matter  of. 
in  rerum  natura.  In  the  nature  of  things. 
in  actcuXa  aetculorum.  For  ever. 
inacUia  eat  adveraum  atimulum  coloet.    It  is  mere  foUy  to 

kick  against  the  spur. 
in  situ.  In  its  proper  position. 
in  atatu  quo.  In  its  former  state. 

in  awpenao.  In  suspense.  „  ,        ,      ,        ^  ^      . 

in  U,  Domine,  aperavi  (Ps.  xzjd,  ViUg.),  In  thee,  O  Lord« 

have  I  put  my  trust. 
inter  alia.  Among  other  things. 
inter  arma  legea  silent.  In  the  time  of  war  the  laws  are 

idlent. 
inter  canem  et  lupum.  Between  the  dog  and  the  wolf; 

twihght.  .  ,        ,, - 

interdum  vtdgua  rectum  videt.  Sometimes  the  rabble  see 

what  is  right. 
inter  noa.  Between  ourselves. 
inter  poeula.  At  one's  cups. 
in  terror  em.  In  terror:  as  a  warning. 
inter  ae.  Amongst  themselves. 
inter  apem  et  metum.  Between  hope  and  fear. 
in  totidem  verbia.  In  so  many  words. 
in  toto,  In  the  whole;  entirely. 
intra  muroa.  Within  the  walls. 
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in  troMitu,  On  the  ptMage;  In  coune  of  transit. 

intra  parieUt,  Within  the  walls;  private. 

in  unan  DtljMni,  For  the  nee  of  the  Dauphin. 

«n  uiroquefiaeli$.  Faithful  in  both. 

m  vaeuo.  In  a  vacuum. 

in  verba  magiairi  jurare.  To  swear  to  a  master's  words; 

to  accept  opinions  upon  authority. 
inweno  vrdine.  In  an  inverse  order. 
m  vino  veritat.  In  wine  there  is  truth.     (When  a  person 

ie  under  the  influence  of  wine  he  shows  himself  in  his 

true  colors.) 
inviia  Minerva,  Ifinerva  (Goddess   of  Wisdom)  being 

tmwillinc;  hence,  without  genius. 
ipve  dixa^  He  himself  has  said  it;  a  mere  assertion. 
ipnstima  verba.  The  identical  words. 
^jmofado.  By  the  fact  itself . 
ipso  jure.  By  the  law  itself. 
ira  fun/r  brwie  e9t.  Anger  is  a  brief  madness. 
ita  eet.  It  is  so. 

ita  lex  eeripta  eel.  Such  is  the  written  law. 
iUiHce,  In  Italian  characters. 
jaeta  alea  eet,  (The  exclamation  of  Julius  Oesar  wh«i  he 

paned  the  Rubicon.)    The  die  is  cast. 
jam  redU  et  Virgo^  redeunt  Satumia  regna.  Now  the  Virgin 

and  the  Saturman  a^e  return.     (Of  the  reign  of  Astrsa, 

the  Qoddees  of  Justice,  in  the  Golden  Age.) 
frntme  daueie.  With  closed  doors;  in  secret. 
fod  eauea.  For  the  sake  of  a  joke. 
rOriiate  Deo  (Ps.  c.  1),  O  be  joyful  in  the  Lord. 
puundi  aeti  uAee^,  The  remembrances  of  pMt  labor  is 

sweet. 
/wKcmm  Dei,  The  judKm«&t  of  God. 
judicium  parium  aut  tjegee  terra  (Magna  Charta),  The 

jwigment  of  our  peers  or  the  laws  oi  the  land. 
jure  dtvino.  By  divme  law. 
jure  kumano.  By  human  law. 
juriM  peritue.  One  learned  in  the  law. 
^rts  utriueme  doctor.  Doctor  of  both  laws.  i.  e..  of  canon 

and  dvil  laws. 
jue  eanonieum,  Oanon  law. 
jue  dvUe,  The  dvil  law. 
juedivinum.  The  divine  law. 
fue  et  norma  loguendi.  The  law  and  rule  of  speeoh. 
jut  oenHum,  The  law  of  nations. 
ju§  tHadU,  The  rijzht  of  the  sword, 
/us  Tpoeeeeaionia,  The  right  of  possession. 
juM  proprietatie.  The  ri^t  of  pro|>erty. 
jne  eumamtm  eeepe  eumma  malUia  eet,  Elxtreme  law  is 

often  extreme  wrong. 
kairon  onoiki  (Or.),  BLnowyour  opportunity.     (A  sashing 

of  Pittaci2S,  one  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Greece.) 
fcoT  exochen  (Gr.),  Pre-eminently. 
lointur  et  UMur  xn  omne  volubiKa  aroum.  It  glides  on,  and 

will  c^de  on  for  ever. 
Uborare  eet  orare.  Work  is  praver. 
iobor  ipee  vcluptae.  Labor  nseu  is  a  pleasure. 
la6or  omnia  vincit.  Labor  overoomes  all  difficulties; 
lebormn  dulee  Jefu'msn.  The  sweet  solace  of  our  labors. 
lapie  philo9oj>horum.  The  philosopher's  stone. 
lojEWut  eaiami^  A  slip  of  the  pen. 
laptue  lingua^  A  shp  of  the  tongue. 
I^wtts  menioruB,  A  slip  of  the  memory. 
tme  et  j^enatee.  Household  gods. 
laieat  ecmtittula  forean,  Peruiance  some  small  spaxic  may 

Be  concealed.    (The  motto  of  the  Royal  Humane 

Sodety.) 
laHne  dictum.  Spoken  m  Latin. 
laudem  a  viro  laudato.  To  be  praised  by  a  man  that 

is  praised,  L  e.,  by  an  eminent  man. 
laudationee  eorum  qui  eunt  ab  Homero  laudati.  Praises 

from  those  who  were  themselves  praised  by  Homer. 
laudator  temporie  adi.  One  who  praises   the  good   old 

dasfs. 
kmdum  immenea  cupido.  An  insatiable  desire  for  praise. 
laue  Deo,  Praise  to  God. 
kctor  benevole.  Kind,  or  gentle,  reader. 
legatue  a  latere  (A  legate  from  the  side  [of  the  Pope]).  A 

papal  legate. 
leet  lod.  The  law  of  the  place. 
lex  non  eeripta.  The  unwritten  law:  the  conunon  law. 

^  eeripta.  The  initten  or  statute  law. 
ta^tbms.  The  law  of  retaliation. 
lex  terrog.  The  law  of  the  land. 
licentia  vatum.  The  license  allowed  to  poets. 
Umm  labor  et  mora.  The  labor  and  delay  of  the  file;  the 

slow  and  laborious  polish  oi  a  literary  work. 
lie  Htem  generat.  Strife  begets  strife. 
Utem  Ute  reeolvere.  To  settle  strife  by  strife;   to  end  one 

controversy  by  another. 
lite  pendente.  During  the  trial. 
Utera  eeripta  manet.  The  written  charaoter  remains. 
loei  eommunee.  Common  places. 
loco  dtato.  In  the  place  quoted. 


loeue  daeeicue,  A  classical  passage;    the  aeknowledged 

place  of  reference. 
locue  erimtnur.  The  scene  of  the  crime. 
U}cue  in  quo.  The  place  in  which.  - 
lon^  intervaSlo,  By  or  with  a  long  interval. 
lucuiue  ordo,  A  perspicuous  arrangement. 
lucri  eauea.  For  the  sake  of  gain. 
hipum  auribue  teneo,  I  hold  a  wolf  by  the  earsj  I  have 

caught  a  Tartar. 
lupue  eet  heeno  homini,  Man  is  a  wolf  to  his  feUownnan; 

one  man  preys  on  another. 
Uipue  in  fabula.  The  wolf  in  the  fable;  talk  of  the  devil 

and  he  will  appear. 
lueue  nahtra,  A  freak  of  nature;  a  deformed  animal  or 

plant. 
fnagieter  ceremoniarum,  A  master  of  the  eeremonies. 
magna  dvitae,  magna  eglitudo,  A  great  dty  is  a  great 

solitude. 
mapna  epee  altera  Roma,  A  second  hope  of  mi^ity  Rome« 

(Any  young  man  of  promise.) 
magna  eetventae  et  pnevalebit.  Truth  is  mighty,  and  will 

prevalL  . 
magna  eet  vie  oaneueludinie.  Great  is  the  power  of  habit; 
magnae  inter  opeeinope.  Poor  in  the  midst  of  great  wealth. 
magnum  6<mt»iii,  A  great  good. 
magnum  opue,  A  great  undertaking;  the  great  work  of  a 

man's  me. 
magnum  vedigal  eet  pareimonia.  Thrift  is  itself  a  good 


maia  fide,  With  bad  faith;  treacherously. 

mali  exempH,  Of  a  bad  example. 

nuM  prinHpU  mahie  finie.  The  bad  end  of  a  bad  be- 


^w,»tie  avibue.  With  unlucky  birds,  L  e.,  with  bad  omens. 
malo  modo.  In  an  evil  manner. 
maluepudor.  False  shame. 

manibue  pedibueque.  With  hands  and  feet;    tooth  and 
iiAil. 

forti.  With  a  strong  hand. 


I  mropria.  With  one's  own  hand. 
elaueum,  ,'    '       ' 


mare  elaueum,  A  dosed  sea;  a  bay. 

muare  gravior  eub  pace  latet,  A  more  serious  warfare  ie 

concealed  by  seeming  peace. 
materiem  euverabat  epue.  The  workmanship  was  more 

valuable  than  the  raw  material. 
mediocria  firma.  Moderate  things  are  surest. 
medio  tutieeimue  ibie.  You  will  travel  safest  in  a  middle 

course. 
mega  bibkon  mega  kakon  (Gr.),  (Adapted  from  a  maxka 

of  Oallimachus).  A  big  book  is  a  big  nuisance. 
meg^  polie  megate  eremia  (Or.),  A  great  dty  is  a  great 

solitude. 
meden  ag<m  Kir.),  Nothing  in  excess. 
me  judiee,  1  being  the  judge;  in  my  opinion. 
memor  et  pdeHe,  Mindful  and  faithful. 
memoria  in  oAema,  In  eternal  remembrance. 
mene  agitat  mdem,  A  mind  informs  the  mass.     (Used  by 

YiTgSi  in  a  pantheistic  sense  of  the  worid;    often 

applied  to  an  unwiddy,  dull-looking  perseo.) 
mene  tana  in  corpore  eano,  A  sound  mind  in  a  heidthy 

body. 
mene  eibi  coneeia  recti,  A  mind  eonsdous   of  its  own 

rectitude. 
meo  perietdo.  At  my  own  risk. 
meo  veto.  At  my  own  wish. 
metron  arielen  (Gr.Y,  Modemtion  is  best.     (A  favorite 

sajdng  of  the  philosopher  deobulus.) 
mia  eheHdon  tar  ou  poiei  (Or.),  One  swallow  does  not 

make  a  sprinfc. 
mihi  cura  futurxjJUy  care  is  for  the  future. 
mirabiU  dictu.  Wonderful  to  relate. 
mirabUe  vieu.  Wonderful  to  see. 
modo  et  forma.  In  manner  and  form. 
modut  operandi.  The  manner  of  working. 
mdUia  tempora  fandi.  The  favorable  moment  for  speaking 
moremajorum.  After  the  manner  of  our  ancestors, 
more  euo.  In  his  usual  manner. 

more  janua  vita.  Death  is  the  gate  of  [everlasthig]  life. 
more  ommbue  eommunie.  Death  is  common  to  all  men. 
moe  pro  lege,  Usage  has  the  force  of  law. 
motu  propria.  Of  his  own  accord. 
muUum  %n  paroo.  Much  in  Uttte. 
munue  ApoUine  dignum,  A  ^t  worthy  the  acceptance  of 

Apollo. 
mvtatie  mutandie.  The  necessary  changes  being  made. 
mutato   nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur,    With   a  mere 

change  of  name  the  story  is  applicable  to  you. 
naecimur  poeta,  fimue  oratoree.  We  are  bom  poets,  we 

become  oiators  by  training. 
natale  eolum.  The  land  of  one's  birth. 
naluram  expeUae  furca,  tamen  ueque  reeurret^  Though  you 

may  drive  out  Nature  with  a  pitchfork,  die  will  always 

come  back;  inborn  character  is  Ineradicable. 
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n$etdemdU»^»9dc9iamattdeniiarito,  Do  not  yMd  to  mis- 
fortunes; on  the  oontrmry,  go  more  boldly  to  meet 


nsee99ita$  turn  habet  legem,  Neoeeeity  knows  no  law. 
nee  moroj  nee  rsguMt,  Netther  delay,  nor  rest;   without 

intermission.  ...  r,™ 

nee  pluribue  impar.  No  unetmal  match  for  many.     (The 

motto  sariimft^  by  Louis  XIV.  when  be  planned  the 

subjucation  of  Europe.) 
nee  i^reoe,  nee  pnUo,  Neither  by  entreaty  nor  bribery; 

neither  by  paying  nor  praying.         ... 
nee  edre  fae  eet  omnia.  We  are  not  allowed  to  know  all 

things. 
nee  temere,  nee  timide.  Neither  rashly  nor  timidly. 
nefaeii  diee,   (Days  on  which  Judgment  could  not  be 

Sronounoed  nor  public  assemblies  be  hekl.)    Unlucky 
ays. 
ne  fronti  erede.  Don't  trust  to  appearances. 
nemine  eontradieenU.  No  one  contradicting. 
nemine  dieeeniienU,  No  one  dissenting. 
nemo  fuit  repenie  ^rpMtimus,  No  man  becomes  a  villain 

all  at  once. 
nemo  me  impl»ne  laeeeeit.  No  one  provokes  me  with 

impunity.     (The  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.) 
nemo  mortalium  omnibue  horie  eapU,  No  man  is  wise  at 

all  times;  the  wisest  may  make  mistakes. 
nemo  eclue  ealie  eapU,  No  man  is  sufficiently  wise  of 


fis  {non)  plue  uftm.  Nothing  further;  the  uttermost 
point;  perfection. 

ne  puero  olodium.  Do  not  entrust  a  sword  to  a  boy. 

ne  quid  dkrimenH  reepubUea  copied.  Lest  the  State  suffer 
any  injury.  (The  injunction  given  to  the  Dictator 
wbon  invested  with  supreme  authority.) 

nervi  belli  vecunia.  Money  is  the  sinews  oi  war. 

ne  eulor  liUra  crepidam.  The  shoemaker  should  not  go 
beyond  his  last.  (A  Latin  version  of  a  rebuke  said  to 
have  been  addressed  by  Apelles  to  a  shoemaker  who 
pointed  out  some  errors  in  the  painting  of  a  sUpper 
m  one  of  the  artist's  works,  and  then  began  to  criticise 
other  parts  of  the  picture.) 

ne  tenlee,  avt  perfioe.  Do  not  attempt,  or  carry  it  out 
thoroughly. 

nihil  tetiffit  ffvod  non  omavU,  He  touched  nothing  with^ 
out  embellishing  it. 

nil  admirari.  To  be  astonished  at  notluiuu 

ml  eoneeAre  eUri,  nulla  palleeeere  culpa.  To  be  oonscious 
of  no  fault,  to  turn  pale  at  no  accusation. 

ml  deeperandum.  There  is  no  cause  for  despair;  never 
despair. 

nU  mei  cruoe.  Nothing  but  by  the  cross;  no  reward 
without  suffering. 

nimium  ne  erode  colon.  Do  not  trust  too  much  to  your 
good  looks. 

niei  Dominue.  jruetf  (Ps.  czxvii,  1.  Vu^.)»  Unless  the 
Lord  is  with  us,  our  labor  is  VMn. 

mtor  im  odvereum,  I  strive  against  opposition. 

ncbiiitae  $ola  eel  atque  unica  virtue.  Virtue  is  the  true  and 
only  nobility. 

fio<tns  volene.  Whether  willing  or  not. 

noli  me  tangere.  Touch  me  not.* 

iio»  cuivie  homini  conUngit  adire  Corinthum,  It  is  not 
every  man's  lot  to  go  to  0>rinth  (the  headquarters  of 
luxury  and  refinement) ;  hence,  it  is  not  every  man's 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  see  great  cities. 

fion  deficiente  crumena.  While  the  money  lasts. 

non  eel  inventus.  He  is  not  found. 

nonignaramaH^mieerieeuceurreredieoo,  Not  unacquaint- 
ed with  misfortune,  I  learn  to  succor  the  wretcbiBd* 

non  libel.  It  does  not  please  me. 

non  muUa,  eed  multum.  Not  many  things,  but  much. 

non  nobie  aolum  nati  eumue.  We  are  not  bom  for  ourselves 
alone. 

non  omne  lieiium  honeatum.  Every  lawful  act  is  not 
necessarily  honorable. 

fion  omnia  poeeumue  omnee^  We  cannot,  all  of  us,  do 
everything. 

non  paeeibue  (SffuM,  Not  with  equal  steps.  (Sometimes 
applied  to  a  person  who  has  been  outstripped  by 
another  in  the  race  for  fame,  wealth,  etc.) 

non  quie,  eed  quid.  Not  who,  but  what;  measures,  not 
men. 

non  eefptiiur.  It  does  not  follow;  an  unwarranted  con- 
clusion. 

non  eibi,  eed  patrite.  Not  for  himself,  but  for  his  native 
land. 

non  eum  qualie  eram,  I  am  not  what  I  once  was. 

noeee  te  ipeumj  Know  thyself. 

noeeitur  e  eocue,  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps. 

fMto  bene  (N.  B.).  Mark  welL 

novus  homo  (lit.,  a  new  man),  A  mushroom;  an  upstart. 

mMdie  verbie.  In  plain  words. 


auKa  diss  SMM  Ijnsa.  No  day  wttfaont  a  Hue,  i.  e^  without 

something  done. 
nuXU  eeeunaue.  Second  to  none. 
nunc  out  nunquam.  Now  or  never. 
nunquam  minue  eciue  quam  cum  solus,  Nsfver  less  alone 

than  when  ak>ne. 
obat.  He  (or  she)  died. 
obHer  dictum,  A  thing  ssid  inoidentally;    an  nnoffirial 

expression  of  opinion. 
obecwrum   per  obecuriue.  Explaining   an   obsoority  by 

something  still  more  obecure. 
oderint  dum  metuanl,  Let  them  hate  so  long  as  they  fear. 

(A  favorite  saying  of  Caligula.) 
odt  profanum  vulgue,  el  aroeo,  1  hate  the  vulgar  labUa, 

and  drive  them  away. 
odium  theolofncwn.  The  hatred  of  theologians. 
officina  gentium.  The  workshop  of  the  world. 
o  fortunatoe  nimium,  etta  ei  bona  norint,  O  more  than 

na|)py,  if  they  only  knew  their  advantages. 
ohe!  iam  eatie.  Oh!  there  is  now  enough. 
omne  ignotum  pro  magnifieo,  Eversrtning  unknown  is 

taken  for  magnificent. 
omnem  movere  lapidem.  To  turn  every  stone;   to  make 

every  exertion. 
omne  eimHe  eel  dieeimiU,  Every  like  is  unlike;   if  there 

were  not  unlikenees  there  would  be  identity. 
omne  eolum  forH  patria  eel.  Every  land  is  a  brave  man*s 

home. 
omne  liUit  ptmcCum  qui  mieeuit  utHe  duld.  He  has  gained 

every  pomt  who  has  mixed  the  useful  and  the  agree- 
able. 
omnia  ad  Deiploriam  (1  Oor.  z.  31.  Vulg,),  All  things  for 

the  glory  of  (Sod. 
omnia  more  (equal.  Death  levels  allxlistinctkms. 
omnia  mutantur,  not  et  mutamur  m  iUie,  All  things  ara 

subject  to  change  and  we  change  with  them. 
omnia  fdncU  amor,  noe  et  oedamue  amort.  Love  conquers 

all  things,  let  us  too  yield  to  love. 
omnia  vincU  labor.  Labor  conquers  all  things. 
omfit9  amane  amene.  Every  lover  is  demented. 
opera  pretium  eel.  It  is  worth  while. 
ora  et  labora.  Pray  and  work. 
ora  pro  nobie.  Pray  for  us. 
orate  pro  anima.  Pray  for  the  soul  (of). 
orator  fit,  poeta  naecitur.  The  orator  is  made;  the  poet  is 

bom. 
ore  rotundo.  With  loud  resounding  voice. 
o  tempora,  o  moree,  AUts  for  the  times  and  the  manners. 
otioea  eedulitcu.  Laborious  trifling. 
otium  cum  dignitate.  Esse  with  dignity. 
olium  eine  dignitate.  Ease  without  dignity. 
pace.  By  leave  of;  with  the  consent  of. 
pace  tua.  By  your  leave.  • 
pacta  oonventa.  The  conditions  agreed  on. 
pallida  more  aquo  puleat  pede  pauperum  tdbemae  ituum 

que  turree,  PaleJOeath,  with  impartial  foot,  knocks  at 

the  oottsjses  of  the  poor  and  the  palaces  of  kings. 
palmam  qu%  meruit  feral.  Let  him  bear  the  pahn  ^rao  has 

deserved  it. 
par  negoHie  negue  eupra.  Equal  to,  but  not  above  his 

business. 
par  nobile  fratrum,  A  noble  pair  of  brothers;    a  well- 
matched  pair. 
pare  pro  Mo,  The  part  for  the  whole. 
partioepe  criminiie,   A  partaker  in  the  crime;   an  acces> 

sory. 
parturiunt  montee,  nascetur  ridicutue  mue.  The  mountains 

are  in  labor;  a  ridiculous  mouse  will  be  bom. 
parva  componere  magnie.  To  compare  small  things  with 

great  ones. 
pater  familiae.  The  father  of  the  family. 
pater  notter.  Our  father. 
pater  patria.  The  father  of  his  country.   (A  title  bestowed 

by  the  Roman  Senate  on  Cssar  Oetavianus  Augustus.) 
palhemata  mathemata  (Gr.).  One  leams  by  suffering. 
patree  conscripti.  The  Conscript   Fathers;    the  Komaa 

Senate.     (Often  jocularly  applied  to  the  members  of 

a  town  council.) 
patrie  gar  eeti  pae'hin  an  pratte  tie  en.  Every  land  where  a 

man  is  successful  is  his  native  land. 
pax  orbie  terrarum.  The  sovereignty  of  the  world.     (A 

legend  of  frequent  occurrence  on  Roman  coins.) 
paxRomana,  The  Roman  Empire. 
pax  vobiecum.  Peace  be  with  you. 
peithein  dora  kai  theoue  logoe  (Or.),  Gifts  persuade  even 

the  gods,  as  the  proverb  says. 
per.  By.  through,  by  means  of. 
per  oMTibagee,  By   drcuitous   ways;    with   eiroumloeii- 

tion. 
per  anguela  ad  au^u^to.  Through  trial  to  triumph. 
per  aepera  ad  aelra.  Through  rough  ways  to  the  stars; 

through  suffermg  to  renown, 
psr  fae  et  nefae.  Through  right  and  wrong. 
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ptrfervidym  ittgmtium  Seotorum,  The  intensely  earnest 

dutr»et«r  of  the  Sootoh. 
ptrgradu;  Omdudly. 
jttriad%im  in  fnora.  There  is  danger  in  delay, 
per  tnterun.  In  the  meantime. 
ptr  martt  p«r  Umu,  By  sea  and  land, 
fwr  9aUum.  By  a  leap;  by  fits  and  starts. 
per  m.  In  itseu;  for  its  own  sake. 
pttUio  principa,  A  begf^ing  of  the  question. 
vtaoet.  It  seems  right;  it  is  approved  of.    (The  formula 

by  which  the  members  of  an  (Ecumenical  Comieil  or 

a  University  senate  record  afiSrmative  votes.    The 

negative  formula  is  non  placet.) 
posta  ntucUur,  non  fU^  The  poet  is  bom,  not  madsb 
pondere^  non  numtro.  By  weight,  not  by  number, 
pons  amnorutn.  The  bridge  of  asses. 
popuZus  vutt  tfsctpt.  deevpiaiur.  The  people  wish  to  be 

deceived,  let  them  be  deceived. 
poat  hdlum  otmlium.  Aid  after  the  war. 
pok  sffinCssi  ssde(  olra  euro.  Black  care  sits  behind  the 

rich  man  on  horseback ;  riches  and  high  position  bring 


prwrnonUtUt  prwrnunitut,  Forwamed,  forearmed. 

prbma  foeis.  At  the  first  glance. 

prineipiat  non  Aomtnss,  Principle,  not  men. 

prmcipiU  obtta,  Resbt  the  first  aovanoes. 

prior  Umpon,  prior  jisre^  First  in  point  of  time,  first  by 

right;  first  come  first  served. 
pro  aria  at  foda^  For  our  altars  and  hearths;    for  our 

probatitm  eat.  It  is  proved. 

probitaa  lamdalur  el  alffet.  Honesty  is  praised,  and  left  to 

starve, 
pro  bono  ptibliea.  For  the  public  good. 
pro  Deo  ei  eccUata,  Fo>  God  and  the  Choreh. 
pro  forma.  As  a  matter  of  tomu 
proh  pudor.  For  shame. 
pro  memoria.  As  a  memorial. 
pro  rape,  lage^  grege,  For  the  king,  the  law,  and  the 

people. 
pugnia  at  caldbua.  With  fists  and  heels;  with  might  and 


pvnica  fideat  Punic  faith;  treachery. 

qua  fuermU  vitia  morea  aunt.  What  were  once  vices  are 

now  in  fashion. 
qua!  nooent,  doeent.    Things  which  injure,  instruct;    we 

are  tauf^  by  painful  experience;    what  pains  us, 

trains  us. 
qualia  ab  ineepio  proeeaaerit  ai  aibi  eonatai,  as  he  begins, 

let  him  go  on,  and  be  consistent  with  himself. 
quaiia  rax,  taHa  grex.  Like  king,  like  oeople. 
quaHa  vita,  finia  ita.  As  life  is.  so  wiD  its  end  be. 
quamdiu  aa  bene  geaaerU,  As  long  as  he  behaves  himself; 

during  good  behavior. 
quandoqua  bonua  dormitat  Homerua,  Bven  good  Homer 

nods  sometimes:  the  wisest  make  mistakes. 
quanU  eat  aapare.  How  valuable  is  wisdom. 
quantum  libet.  As  much  as  you  like. 
quantum  meruit.  As  much  as  he  deserved. 
quantum  mvtatua  ab  iUo,  How  changed  from  what  he 

was. 
quern  dt  diUgunt  adoleacena  morftur.  He  whom  the  gods 

love  dies  young^^ 
guftrf  faeiendumf  What  Is  to  be  doneT 
quid  nunet  What  now?  what  news? 
quid  pro  quOjOne  thing  for  another;  an  equivalent. 
quid  rideaf  Why  do  you  laugh? 
qui  nimium  probat,  nihil  probat.  He  who  proves  too 

much  proves  nothing. 
qui  non  mrofieit,  deficit.  He  who  does  not  advance,  loses 

ground. 
quu  euatodiet  ipaoa  extatodeaf  Who  shall  keep  the  keepere? 
qui  taoet  oonaentire  videtur.   He  who  keeps  silent  is  as- 
sumed to  consent;  silence  fiTves  consent. 
qui  timide  ragat  docet  negare,  He  who  asks  timidly  courts 

denial. 
quoad  hoe.  To  this  extent. 
quo  animot  With  what  intention. 
quocunaue  iacerU  atabU,  Wherever  you  throw  it,  it  will 

stand.     cThe  motto  of  the  Isle  of  Man.) 
quoeunque  modo.  In  whatever  manner. 
qu6cunque  nomine.  Under  whatever  name. 
quod  avertat  Deuat  God  forbid  t 

quod  bene  noUmdum,  Which  is  to  be  especially  noted. 
quod  erat  damonatrandum.  Which  was  to  be  proved.     [Q, 

B.D.] 
quod  erat  faciandum.  Which  was  to  be  done.    [Q.  E.  F.] 
quod  hoe  aibi  vuUf  What  does  this  mean  T 
quod  non  opua  eat,  aaae  carum  eat  (a  saying  of  €ato, 

quoted  by  Seneca),  What  is  not  necessary  is  dear  at 

a  penny. 
quod  vide  [q.  v.].  Which  see. 
quo  fata  voeant.  Whither  the  Fates  oaD. 


quo  faa  at  gloria  dueunt.  Where  doty  and  gknry  lead. 

quorum  para  magna  fui.  Of  wbom  I  was  an  important 
part. 

quoa  Daua  vuU  perdara.priua  damantat  (probably  altered 
from  a  passage  in  Muripidea).  Those  whom  God  willa 
to  destroy  he  first  deprrves  of  their  senses. 

quot  hominea,  tot  aantentta,  Manv  men,  many  minds. 

raraavia  in  tenia,  nigro^aimHUmacygno,  An  extremely 
rare  bird,  and  very  hke  a  black  swan  (suppoeed  not 
to  exist).  The  first  four  words  are  often  need  ironi- 
cally. 

rationaaoU,  Aoeording  to  the  soiL 

reete  et  auatfiter.  Justly  and  mildly. 

reetua  m  curio.  Upright  in  court;  with  clean  hands. 

redolet  lueema.  It  smells  of  the  lamp.  (Said  of  any 
labored  literary  production.) 

re  infecta.  The  busmess  being  unfinished. 

raloia  rafero^l  tell  the  tale  as  I  heard  it. 

religio  lod.  The  spirit  of  the  place. 

rem  aeu  tatigiati.  You  have  touched  the  matter  with  a 
needle:  you  have  described  it  accurately. 

remit  vMqua,  With  oars  and  sails;  with  all  one*s 
might. 

requieaeat  in  pace.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

rea  anguata  domi.  Narrowed  dreomstaoees  at  home; 
limited  means. 

rea  eat  aacra  miaer,  A  man  in  distress  is  a  sacred  object. 

reaifaata.  Things  done;  exokiits. 

rea  judicata,  A  matter  decided ;  a  ease  already  settled. 

reapice  finem.  Look  to  the  end. 

reaurgam,  I  shall  rise  again. 

ridera  in  atomacho.  To  laugh  inwardly;  to  Istig^  in  one's 


ride  ai  aapia.  Laugh  if  you  are  wise. 

rixatur  da  Uma  aape  eaprina.  He  Offten  qoanels  about 

goats'  wool,  i.  e.,  trifles. 
ruat  eatlum.  Let  the  heavens  falL 
rudia  indigeataqua  melaa,  A  rude  and  undigeBted  mass. 
rua  in  utbe,  A  residence  in  or  near  town,  with  many  ai  the 

advantages  of  the  country. 
ruatieua  expectat  dum  defiuat  omnia,  at  itta  WntuTt  et 

labetur  in  omne  vohiblKa  lavum.  The  peasant  waits  till 

the  river  shall  cease  to  flow,  but  it  glides  on,  and  will 

glide  on  forever. 
aalatticum,  Attic  salt,  i.  e..  wit. 
aalvo  jure.  Without  prejudice. 
aatvo  pudora.  Without  offense  to  modesty. 
aapere  aude.  Dare  to  be  wise. 
aat  cito,  ai  aat  bane.  Quickly  enoogh  if  well  enough, 
satis  aioquentia,  aapientim  pcirum,  eloquence  enough,  but 

too  little  wisdom. 
aaiia  auperqua.  Enough,  and  mote  than  enough. 
aat  puUhra,  ai  aat  bona.  Fair  enongh  if  good  enough; 

handsome  is  that  handsome  does. 
secttiMliim  artem.  According  to  the  rules  of  art. 
aemel  dtbaa,  aampar  aU>aa,  Once  an  abbot,  always  aa 

abbot. 
aemel  inaanivimua  omnaa^  We  hacve  all  been  mad  at  some 

time. 
aemper  avarua  agat.  The  avaricious  man  is  always  in 

want. 
aemper  fidelia.  Always  faitfafid. 
aemper  idem.  Always  the  same. 
aemper  paratua.  Always  orepared. 
aemper  timidum  aeelua.  Crime  is  always  feaiful. 
aequiturque  patram,  non  paaa&nta  eequia.  He  follows  bis 

lather,  but  not  with  equal  steps. 
aero  venientibua  oaaa.  The  bones  for  those  who  oome  late; 

those  who  come  late  get  the  leavings. 
aerua  in  caium  radeaa.  May  it  be  long  befbre  you  return 

to  heaven;  long  life  to  you. 
aervare  modum,  lb  keep  within  bounds. 
aervua  aervorum  Dei,  The  servant  of  the  servants  of  Ood. 

(One  of  the  titles  of  the  pope.) 
ttc  eunt  fdta  hominum,  Thus  go  the  destinies  of  men. 
aie  itur  ad  astra.  Thus  do  we  reach  the  stars* 
aic  paaaim.  Bo  in  various  places. 
aie  aemper  turannia.  Ever  thus  to  tsrants. 
aie  tranait  gloria  mundi.  So  the  glory  of  this  world  passes 

away.     (The  first  wonls  of  a  sequence  said  to  have 

been  used  at  the  installations  of  the  popea) 
aicut  ante,  As  before. 
aicut  patribua,  ait  Deua  n^bia.  May  (Sod  be  with  us,  as 

he  was  with  our  fathers. 
aic  volo,  aic  jubeo,  atat  pro  ratUlna  vahantaa.  Thus  I  wiU, 

thus  I  command|my  pleasure  stands  for  a  reason. 
aic  voa  non  vobia.  Thus  do  ye,  but  not  for  yourselves. 

(The  commencement  of  each  of  four  versee  which  Virgil 

wrote,  but  left  incomplete^  on  tho  occasion  when 

Bathyllus  claimed  some  linee  really  written  by  the 

poet,  who  alone  was  able  to  complete  the  verMS,  and' 

thus  prove  their  authorship.      Ussd  of    persons  by 

whose  labors  othen  have  unduly  profited.) 
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M  Dnt»  •oftttcMifc,  Qtim  cfmim  no§t  U  God  be  with  us, 
who  ihftU  be  •cainst  usT 

•tZe  «<  pAitotopAtw  e«to.  Hold  your  tongue,  and  you  will 
PMS  for  a  philoeopber. 

mmiU  gaudtl  mmiUt  Like  loves  like. 

timUia  timilibu*  cwwitur,  lake  thinge  are  eured  by  like. 
(The  principle  of  homosoi^thy.) 

M  monumentum  rt^uiri^,  ewcunupiee.  If  you  eeek  my 
moDumeDt,  look  around.  (The  epitaph  of  Sir  (Chris- 
topher Wren  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  of  which  he  was 
the  architect.) 

nmpUx  mundUiiB,  Simple,  in  neat  attire;  neat,  not 
gaudy. 

ti?is  cum.  Without  care  or  change. 

wine  dubiot  Without  doubt. 

tine  mora^  Without  delay. 

Bine  prajudido.  Without  prejudice. 

•ins  qua  non.  Without  which,  not;  an  indispensable 
condition. 

s»  porva  lieel  eomponerw  magnie.  If  it  be  lawful  to  com- 
pare small  things  with  great. 

ml  libi  terra  Uvie,  May  the  earth  lie  light  upon  thee. 
(An  inscription  often  found  on  Roman  tombstones; 
frequently  abbreviated  to  8.  T.  T.  L.) 

s»  vie  paeem,  para  bellitm.  If  you  wish  for  peace,  prepare 
for  war. 


ekme  pae  he  bioe  (Gr.),  life  is  a  stage. 

eeHtudinem  faeiurU,  pacem  appeUant,  They  nuUca  a  wilder- 
ness and  call  it  peace. 

eophen  de  mieo  (Gr.),  I  hate  a  blue-stocking. 

epee  eUri  quiequet  Let  each  man's  hope  be  in  himself; 
let  him  trust  to  his  own  resources. 

epeude  bradeoe  (Gr.),  Make  haste  slowly.  (A  favorite 
saying  of  Augustus  Cesar.) 

epIemUde  mendax,  Nobl^  untruthful;  untrue  for  a  good 
object.     (Often  used  ironically  of  an  unblushing  Car.) 

epone  eua.  Spontaneously;  of  one's  (or  its)  own  accord. 

eprela  injuria  fonme.  The  affront  offered  to  her  slighted 
beauty.  (In  allusion  to  the  resentment  of  Juno 
because  Paris  gave  the  golden  apple  to  Venus  as  the 
prise  of  beauty.} 

etat  wtagni  nomnme  umbra.  He  stands  the  shadow  of  a 
mighty  name. 

elat  nominie  umbra.  An  adaptation  of  the  preceding, 
used  by  **  Junius    as  the  motto  of  his  Lettere, 

eUdue  quo,  eUdue  in  quo,  eUUu  quo.  The  state  in  which. 

eUdue  quo  ante  belium.  The  state  in  which  the  bellige- 
rents were  before  war  commenced. 

•to,  viator,  Asrosm  ealeae.  Stop,  traveler,  thou  treadest 
on  a  hero's  dust.  (The  epitaph  inscribed  by  Ctmd6 
over  the  ^ave  of  his  great  opponent,  Merci.) 

elemmata  quid  faeiurUt  Of  what  value  are  pedigrees  7 

etudiium  tmmane  loquendi.  An  insatiable  desire  for 
talking. 

eua  euique  vohtntae,  Every  man  has  his  own  pleasures. 

euaviter  in  moao,  fortiter  in  re.  Gentle  in  manner,  reso- 
lute in  execution. 

eub  oohre  jurie.  Under  color  of  law. 

eubkUa  cauea,  toUitur  effeetue.  The  effect  ceases  when 
the  cause  is  removed. 

eub  pema.  Under  a  penalty. 

eub  roea.  Under  the  rose;  secretly. 

eub  eHenUo,  In  silence;  without   formal    notice   being 


eub  •pecM,  Under  the  appearance  of. 
eub  voce.  Under  such  or  such  a  word. 
eui  generie.  Of  its  own  kind;  unioue. 
eumunum  jue,  eum$na  injuria  eet.  The  rigor  of  the  law  is 

the  height  of  oppression. 
eumpUbue  public%e.  At  the  public  expense. 
euo  marte.  By  his  own  powers  or  skill, 
•uppre^^io  veri,  euogedio  falei.  The  suppression  of  the 

truth  is  the  sug^cestion  of  a  falsehood. 
eurffU  amari  aliquul.  Something  bitter  arises. 
euum  euique.  Let  each  have  his  own. 
euue  euique  mde.  Every  one  has  his  own  particular  habit. 
tanqere  uicue.  To  touch  a  sore;   to  reopen  a  wound. 
tantterte  animie  eedeetibue  ira.  Can  such  anger  dwell  in 

heavenly  minds  7 
telum  imbelle  eine  idu,  A  feeble  dart,  devoid  of  force. 

(Applied,  fig.,  to  a  weak  argument.) 
tempori  parienaum.  We  must  move  with  the  times. 
tempue  edax  rerum,  Time  the  devourer  of  all  things. 
tempue  fugil.  Time  fliei. 
tempue  omnia  revekd.  Time  reveals  all  things. 
tenax  propoeiti.  Firm  of  purpose, 
lenes  atque  rottmd%te,  A  man  polished  and  complete. 
terra  coUa,  Baked  clay. 
terra  firma.  The  firm  land;  the  continent. 
terra  incognitet.  An  unknown  land. 
tertium  quid,  A  third  something  (produced  by  the  union 

of  two  different  things,  or  the  collision  oi  two  opposing 

forces). 


teeie.  By  the  evidence  of. 

timeo  Danaoe  et  dona  ferentee,  1  fear  the  Greeks,  even 

when  they  bring  gifts.     (Used  of  distnwting  the  Idnd- 

ness  of  a  foe.) 
to  kalon  (Gr.),  The  beautiful. 
to  prepon  (Gr.),  What  is  becoming  or  decorous. 
tot  hominee,  quot  eententia.  So  many  men,  so  many  minds. 
IrahU  eua  quemque  volupiae.  Each  man  is  led  by  his  own 

taste. 
traneeal  tn  exemplum.  Let  it  pass  into  a  precedent. 
tria  juncta  in  uno.  Three  joined  in  one  (the  motto  of  the 

Order  of  the  Bath). 
trium  lilerarum  homo,  A  man  of  three  lettera;    a  thiel 


(fur  being  Latin  for  thieO 
Troja  fuit^  Troy  *" 


-^ was;  Troy  has  I 

Troe  TtfTiueve  mihi  mUlo  diecnmine  aoetur,  Trojan  or 
Tyrian  shall  have  the  same  treatment  from  me. 

truditur  dtee  die.  One  dav  follows  hard  on  another. 

uberrima  fidee.  Implicit  faith. 

ubi  bene  ibi  pairia.  Where  one  is  well  off,  then  is  his 
country. 

u6t  jxu  incerium,  ibi  jue  nuUum,  Where  the  law  is  uncer- 
tain, there  is  no  law. 

ubi  mel  ibi  apee.  Where  the  honey  is.  there  are  the  bees. 

ubi  tree  medtd,  duo  athei.  Where  there  are  three  physi- 
cians there  are  two  atheists. 

uUima  ratio  regum.  The  last  argument  of  kings  (engraved 
on  French  cannon  by  order  of  Louis  XIVoT 

uUimue  Romatiorum,  The  last  of  the  Romans.  (Used  by 
Brutus  of  CJassius.) 

unguibue  et  roetro.  With  claws  and  beak. 

unguie  in  ulcere,  A  nail  in  the  wound,  to  ke^  it  open. 

ur6«m  lateritiam  invenit,  marmoream  reliquit.  He  found 
the  city  (Rome)  brick,  but  left  it  marble. 

ueque  ad  naueeam.  To  disgust. 

ueue  loquendi.  Usage  in  speaking. 

ut  infra^  As  stated  or  cited  below. 

uti  poeetdetie.  As  you  now  possess.  (A  diplomatic  phrase 
meaning  that  at  the  termination  of  hostilities  the  con- 
tending parties  are  to  retain  whatever  territory  they 
may  have  gained  during  the  war.) 

ut  eupra.  As  stated  or  cited  above. 

vade  in  pace,  Ck>  in  peace. 

va  victie.  Woe  to  the  conquered.  (Said  to  have  been 
the  exclamation  of  Brennus,  when  he  threatened  to 
exterminate  the  Romans.) 

valeat  quantum  vatere  poteet.  Let  it  pass  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

Vare,  legionee  redde.  Varus,  five  back  my  legions.  (A 
frequent  exclamation  of  Cssar  Augustus  wlm  ne 
thought  of  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  QuinctiUus 
Varus  with  three  legions  by  the  Germans.  (Jften  used 
of  a  commander  who  has  recklessly  sacrificed  troops, 
or  of  a  financier  who  has  wasted  funds.)- 

varus  le€iionee.  Various  readings. 

varium  et  mutabUe  eemj>er  femina.  Woman  is  alwmya  a 
changeable  and  capricious  thing. 

veluti  in  epeeulum.  As  in  a  mirror. 

venalie  populue,  venalie  curia  natrum.  The  people  and 
the  senators  are  ec^ually  venaL 

vendidil  hie  auro  patruxm.  He  sold  his  country  for  sold. 

venenum  in  auro  bibitur.  Poison  is  drunk  out  of  gold; 
the  rich  run  more  risk  of  bein^  poisoned  than  the  iMor. 

venia  neceeeitati  datur.  Pardon  is  granted  to  necessity; 
necessity  has  no  law. 

venienti  oceurrUe  morbo.  Meet  the  coming  disease;  take 
it  in  time;  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

venit  eumma  diee  et  ineluctabile  tempue.  The  last  day  has 
come,  and  the  inevitable  doom. 

veni,  vidi,  viei,  1  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.  (The  laoonio 
despatch  in  which  Julius  Cssar  announced  to  the 
Senate  his  victory  over  the  Phamaces.) 

ventie  eecundie.  With  favorable  winds. 

vera  ineeeeu  patuU  dea.  She  stood  revealed,  an  imdoubted 
goddess  in  her  walk. 

verbum  eat  eapienti,  A  word  is  sufficient  for  a  wise  man. 

verUae  odium  parit.  Truth  besets  hatred. 

veritatie  eimplex  oraiio  eet.  The  language  of  truth  is 
simple. 

veetigia  .  .  .  nuUatetroreum,  No  signs  of  any  returning, 
usually  translated,  no  steppix^  baclu 


xto  ouaetio,  A  disputed  question. 
media.  An"" 


via  media,  A  middle  course. 

via  trita,  via  tutieeima.  The  beaten  path  is  safest. 

vidrix  cauea  die  plaeuit,  eed  vida  Cat4mi,  The  winning 

cause  was  pleasing  to  the  gods,  the  conquered  one  to 

Cato. 
wideo    meliora    proboque,  deteriora   eequor.   I    see    and 

approve  the  better  course,  but  I  follow  the  worse. 
vidtt  et  entbuit  lympka  pudica  Deum.  The  modest  water 

saw  its  (jod  and  blushed.    (On  the  miracle  at  Oana 

in  Galilee.) 
vi  et  armie.  By  main  foroe. 


LANGUAGB 


MS 


eat  auro,  virtaMuM  aurum^  Silver  is  of 


wiUuM  arotmiwn  eat  auro,  virtadibua  tmn 

leee  value  than  gold,  oold  thaa  Tirtoe. 

nnett  amor  patruBt  The  love  of  boiiatry  i 


rpatria,  Thelove  of  boiiatry  will  prevaiL 

.^'  btmua  dtotndijaerUua,  A  good  man  ekillea  in  the  art 

of  speaking.     (The  Roman  definitiofi  of  an  orator.) 
wiraaqus  acmiirU  eundo^  She  (Rumor)  gains  strength  as 

lAiA  travels. 
VirgUium  vidi  tantum,  I  only  saw  Virgii;  I  was  not  inti- 
mate with  the  great  man. 
virttUe  officii.  By  virtue  ai  one's  office. 
wHm  voUtare  per  ora.  To  hover  on  the  lips  of  meo;  to 

be  in  everybody's  mouth. 
via  eomieoj  Comio  power  or  talent. 
wia  conanUt  expera  mote  ruit  aua.  Force,  without  judgment, 

falls  by  its  own  weight. 
vita  homtnia  aine  literia  mora  eat.  The  life  of  man  without 

literature  is  death. 
aitam  impandara  varo.  To  risk  one's  life  for  the  truth. 
vix  aa  no^ra  vooo,  I  scarcely  call  these  things  our  own. 
vixera  fortaa  ante  Agamemnona,  Brave  men  Uved  before 

Agamemnon. 
votenti  t%on  /U  in]'uria.  No  injury  is  done  to  a  consenting 

party. 
vox  damantia  in  deaerto.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 

wildemess. 
vox  at  proBUrta  nihil ,  A  voice  and  nothing  more;  a  mere 

souiid;   hence,  fine  words  without  weight  or  meaning, 
vox  faueuma  haait.  His  voice  died  in  his  throat;  he  was 

dumb  with  amassment. 
voxpopuli,  vox  Dai  (an  old  proverb  quoted  by  William 

of  Bialmesbury  in  the  Twelfth  Ontury).  The  voice  of 

the  people  is  the  voice  of  (jiod. 
autua  anxmi  Janua  at  tabula.  The  countenance  is  the 

pMtrait  ana  picture  of  the  mind. 
Monam  pardidit.  He  has  lost  his  purse;  he  is  in  distreseed 

eireumstances. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Pkraaea  not  daaignated  are  from  the  French:  thoae  from 
«thar  Umgwtoaa  are  diattnauiakad  thua:  (Qw.)=  Ger- 
man; (It.)  =  Itahan ;  and  (Sp.)  =  Spanish. 

d  boa  mardti.  Cheap. 

ahaanet  d^aaprU,  Absence  of  mind. 

d  ehaval.  On  horseback. 

«  aka  vuoU,  non  maueamo  modi  (It.). Where  there's  a  will. 

there's  a  way. 
d  oompta.  On  aoeoont. 
d  corpa  perdu.  Headlong;  neck  or  nothing, 
d  eauvaftt  Under  eover;  protected;  sheltered, 
d  daux  mmas  (for  both  hands).  Having  a  double  office 

or  empk>3rment. 
mKam,  la  voUmra,  adieu,  la  bouH^te  (good-bye,  carriage; 

good-bye.  shop).  All  is  over, 
d  diaereHon,  At  discretion;  unrestrietedly. 
d  dn>%te.  To  the  right. 
affaire  d'amour,  A  love  affair. 
affaire  d'honnaw.  An  affair  of  honor;  a  duet 
affaira  du  eoaur.  An  affair  of  the  heart;  a  lovo  affair, 
d  fin.  To  the  end  or  object, 
d  famd.  To  the  bottom;  thoroughly, 
d  forfait.  By  contract;  by  the  job. 
d  ooucha.  To  the  left, 
d  o*notut.  On  one's  knees, 
d  oranda  fraia.  At  great  expense, 
d  haute  voix,  Alouo. 
d  kuia  doe.  With  closed  doors;  secretly 
aida-ioi,  at  la  Cial  t'  aidera.  Help  yourself,  and  Heaven 

will  help  you. 
d  ra6andoa.  Disregarded;  uncared  for. 
d  la  telle  MoUe,  Under  the  canopy  of  heaven ;  in  the  openair. 
d  la  bonne  heura.   Well-timed:  in  good  time;  favorably* 
dVabri,  Under  shelter, 
d  la  campaqna.  In  the  country. 
d  la  carte.  By  the  card. 
dladirobSe,  Stealthily, 
d  la  frangaiaa.  In  French  fashion. 
d  la  oracaue.  After  the  Greek  fashion, 
d  la  made.   In  the  fashion;   according  to  the  custom  or 

fashion, 
d  Ux  Tartufe,    Like  Tartufe  (the  hypocritical  hero  of 

Molifere's  eomedy,  Tartufe).   Hence,  nypooritically. 
of  dtioa  vtno  non  biaogna  fraaca  (It.).  Gkxxi  wine  needs  no 

bush, 
d  Venvi,  With  emulation. 
dL  fraaca  (It.),  In  the  open  air. 
a  timproviata.  Unawares;  on  a  sudden. 
AOaa  hat  aeina  Zait  (Qer.)«  All  in  good  time. 
tdUa-voua  an.  Away  with  you;  be  off. 
allotta.  Come  on. 

Allxuviel  iat  unoeaund  (Ger.).  Too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
d  routranea.  To  the  death. 
al  piu  (It.).  At  most. 


d  main  armiia,  Bv  f oree  of  arms. 

am  Anfana  (Gwr.).  At  the  beginning. 

amar  y  aaber  no  puede  ear  (Sp.),  No  one  can  love  and  be 

wise  at  the  same  time. 
dme  de  boue  (Ut.,  soul  of  mud),  A  base-minded  person. 
tunende  honorable.  Fit  reparation;  a  satisfactory  apology, 
d  merveille.  Marvellously;  extraordinarily. 
ami  de  cour  (lit.,  a  friend  of  the  court),  A  false  friend; 

one  who  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 
ami  de  peuple.  Friend  of  the  people. 
amour  propre.  Vanity;  self-love. 
ancien  regime.  The  former  condition  of  things, 
d  otUranoe,  To  the  last  extremity, 
d  paa  de  g^ant,  .With  a  giant's  stcide. 
d  parte  de  vue.  Till  out  of  sight, 
d  peu  pr^.  Nearly, 
d  pied.  On  foot. 

d  point.  Just  in  time;  exactly;  exactly  right, 
d  prima  viata  (It.).  At  the  first  i^bnce. 
d  propoa.  To  the  point, 
d  propoe  de  rien  (Ut..  apropos  to  nothing),  Bfotiveless; 

for  nothing  at  all. 
argent  eomptant.  Ready  money. 

arri^re  penaie.  Mental  reservation;    unavowed  purpose, 
d  tort  et  d  travera.  At  random. 
au  bon  droit.  To  the  just  right. 
au  bout  da  eon  Latin.  At  the  end  of  his  Latin;   to  the 

extent  of  his  knowledge. 
au  eontraire.  On  the  contrary. 
au  eourant.  Well  acquainted  with:  well  informed. 
au  diaeapoir.  In  despair. 
au  fait.  Expert. 
au  fond.  To  the  bottom. 
au  Qratin,  With  cheese. 
au  jua.  With  the  natural  juice. 
au  pie  aller.  At  the  very  worst. 
au  raate.  As  for  the  rest, 
ott  revoir.  Till  we  meet  anin. 

auaaitot  dit,  auaaitdt  fail.  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
autant  d'hommee,  autant  d'atna.  Many  men.  many  minds. 
autre  droit.  Another's  right. 
autre  foia,  Another  time, 
ati^re  vie,  Another's  life. 
out  vincere  aut  mori.  Victory  or  death. 
axix  armea.  To  arms. 

avant  propoa.  Preface;  introductory  matter, 
d  volenti.  At  pleasure. 
a  voatra  aaluteCli.),  To  your  health, 
d  voire  aanti.  To  your  health. 
a  vueatra  aalud  (Sp.).  To  your  health. 
ballon  d'eeaai,  A  balloon  sent  up  to  test  the  direction  of 

air-currents;   hence,  anything  said  or  done  to  gauge 

public  feeling  on  any  question. 
6as  bleu,   A  blue-stocking;  a  woman  who  seeks  a  repu- 
tation for  leamiiui. 
beau^id^al,  A  modelof  ideal  perfection. 
beaux  eaprita.  Men  of  wit.  or  genius. 
bel  eaprit,  A  wit;  a  genius. 
benedetto  4  quel  male  ehe  vien  aolo  (It),  Blessed  is  the 

misfortune  that  comes  alone. 
ben^rovato  (It.),  Well  invented. 
bite  noire  (ht.,  a  black  beast),  A  bugbear. 
billet  doux,  or  billet  d^ amour,  A  love  letter. 
bitarre.  Odd;  fantastic. 
blanc  mange  (a  deUcate  dessert),  White  jelly. 
blaai.  Surfeited. 
bon  ami,  GUxxl  friend. 
bon  bon,  A  sweet-meat;  confectionery. 
bon  gri,  mal  gri.  With  good  or  bad  grace;   willing  or 

unwilling. 
borUumia,  Good-natured  simplicity. 
bon  tour.  Good  day;  good  morning. 
bon  mol,  A  witticism. 

bonne  et  belle.  Good  and  handsome.     (Of  a  woman.) 
6onns  foi.  Good  faith. 
6on  aoir.  Good  evening. 
bon  ton.  High  fashion;  first-class  soeiety. 
boudoir,  A  small  private  apartment, 
bouillon.  Soup. 
bravaU,  Patented. 
eap^vie.  From  head  to  foot. 
carte  bUmche,  Full  power. 
eaatello  ehe  dd  orecchia  ai  vud  randan  (It.),  The  fortress 

that  parleys  soon  surrenders. 
eda  va  aana  dire.  That  goes  without  saying;    that  is 

understood. 
ce  n'  eat  q^a  le  premier  paa  qui  ooiUe,  It  is  only  the  first 

step  that  is  cufiiouh. 
(^  eat  d  dire.  That  is  to  say. 
c*  aat  una  atdra  ehoae.  That  is  quite  another  thing. 
chacun  d  aon  goQi.  Everyone  to  his  taste. 
ehaeun  tire  da  aon  edta.  Everyone  inclines  to  his  own  side 

or  party 
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^an$on,  A  iong. 

ekttpeaut  A  hat. 

ehapeau  de  braa,  A  military  cooked  hat. 

^apeUe  ardenU,  The  chamber  where  a  dead  body  lies  in 


dutUau,  A  oaatle. 

dkauifeur^  Driver  of  an  automobile. 

ckeft  Man  cook. 

ehef-iTcnivret  A  masterpiece. 

ehemin  de  fer  (lit.,  iron  road).  A  railway. 

e9Ure  atnie^  A  dear  (female)  iriend;  a  lover. 

ehe  »ard,  $ard  (It.),  What  will  be,  will  be. 

eheval  de  bataule  (lit.,  a  war-horse).  Chief  dependence 
or  support;  one's  strong  point. 

ehi  tace  eonfeta  (It.),  He  who  keeps  sUent  admits  his 
guilt. 

d  ifit.  Here  lies.    (A  common  inscription  on  tombstones.) 

eommB  Ufaut,  Proper;  as  it  should  oe. 

eommerU  vout  portes  vout^  How  are  you? 

eompagnon  dt  voyaoe,  A  traveling  companion. 

eomple  rendu.  An  account  rendered ;  a  r^>ort. 

con  amore  (It.),  With  affection;  very  earnestly. 

eoncourt.  Competition  (as  for  a  prise) ;  contest. 

eon  dUioenea  (it.).  With  diligence. 

eon  dolore  (It.),  With  grief;  sadly. 

coneeil  de  iamxUe,  A  fiunily  council  or  oonsultation. 

conseil  d^itai,  A  council  of  state;  a  privy  counciL 

eonaommit  A  clear  soup. 

contretempe.  An  awkward  mishap. 

cordon  eanitairt,  A  line  of  sentnes  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  spread  of  contagion  or  pestilence.  (Used 
also  of  other  precautionary  measures.) 

eotdeur  de  roee,  Kose  color. 

coup,  A  stroke. 

oouv  de  grdce,  A  finishing-stroke.  (Formerly  applied  to 
the  fatal  blow  by  which  the  executioner  put  an  end  to 
the  torments  of  a  culprit  broken  on  the  wheel.) 

coup  de  main,  A  sudden  attack,  enterprise,  or  under- 
taking. 

coup  de  nuriire,  A  master-stroke. 

coup  d*  eeeai,  A  first  attempts 

coup  (T  ^tat,  A  stroke  of  policy;  a  sudden  and  decisive 
blow  (usually  inflicted  by  unconstitutional  means). 

coup  if  oeil,  A  rapid  glance. 

coup  de  pied,  A  luck. 

coup  de  plume,  A  literary  attack. 

coup  de  eoleil,  A  sunstroke. 

coup  de  thddtre,  A  theatrical  effect. 

coturage  eane  peur.  Fearless  courage. 

coute  qu*il  coiUe,  Cost  what  it  may. 

euiaine,  A  kitchen;  cookery. 

dame  drhonnettr,  A  maid  of  honor. 

Dae  o^ht  Sie  Nichta  an  (Ger.),  That  does  not  concern  you. 

de  bonne  augure^t  good  omen. 

de  bonne  grdce.  With  good  will;  willingly. 

de6ri«.  Refuse. 

debut.  First  appearance. 

debiUanU,  A  young  lady  just  entering  society. 

deeoOeU,  Open-breasted. 

degaoe,  Free,  easy,  without  constraint. 

de  o<iieU  de  coeur.  In  sport;  sportively. 

deieHner  h  la  fourchette,  A  meat  breakfast. 

de  mal  en  pis.  From  bad  to  worse. 

demi-tasae,  A  small  cup. 

denouement.  An  unraveling  or  winding  up. 

d/imier  reeeorl.  The  last  resource. 

desaorement.  Something  disagreeable  or  unpleasant. 

d^Uour,  A  circuitous  march. 

di  buona  vdonth  eta  pieno  Vinfemo  (It.),  Hell  is  full  of 
jSood  intentions. 

Dieu  est  toujoura  pour  les  plue  aroe  bataiUona,  God  is 
always* on  the  side  of  the  largest  battahons;  the 
largest  army  has  the  best  chance. 

Dieu  et  mon  droit,  God  and  my  right. 

Dieu  vous  garde.  God  protect  you. 

di  grado  en  grado  (It.),  Step  by  step;  gradually. 

DuM  me  libre  de  honibre  de  un  libro  (op.),  God  deliver 
me  from  a  man  of  one  book. 

di  aalto  (It.).  By  leaps.     * 

di  tutti  novelio  par  hello  (It.),  Everything  new  seems 
beautiful. 

doicefar  niente  (It.),  Sweet  idleness. 

dorer  la  pilule.  To  Mi  the  piU. 

double  entente.  Double  meaning. 

douceur,  A  bribe. 

durante  vitd,  During  bfe. 

eau  de  cologne,  Cologne  water. 

eau  de  vie.  The  water  of  life  —  applied  usually  to  brandy. 

edat.  Splendor,  brilliancy. 

edition  de  luxe,  A  splendid  edition  of  a  book,  hand- 
somely bound,  and  usually  well  illustrated. 

BkrUth  vfAhri  am  l&ngaten  (Ger.),  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy. 


BUe  mit  Weile  (Ger.),  The  more  haste  the  leM  speed. 
Bine  Schwaibe  macfU  keinen  Sommer  {Qer,)t  Oneewallow 

does  not  make  a  summer. 
Bin  aebranntea  Kind  aeheut  daa  Feuer  (Ger.),    A  burnt 

ctmd  dreads  the  fire. 
Uite,  A  select  body  of  persons. 
embonpoint.  Roundness;  good  condition. 
en  amt,  As  a  friend. 
en  arrihre.  In  the  rear;  b^nd. 
en  attendant.  In  the  meantime. 
en  aannt.  Forward, 
en  badifuifU,  In  sport;  jestin^y. 

en  cueroa,  en  cueroa  vivos  (Sp.),  Naked ;  without  cfething. 
Ende  md,  AUea  gut  (Ger.).  All's  weU  that  ends  well, 
en  deahabtlle.  In  undress;  in  one's  true  colors. 
en  Dieu  eat  ma  fiance.  My  trust  is  in  (Jod. 
en  Dieu  eat  tout.  In  God  are  all  things, 
en  effet.  Substantially;  really;  in  effect. 
en/amiUe,  With  one^s  family;  at  home. 
enfant  gAte,  A  spoilt  child. 

enfanta  perdu  (ht.,  lost  children),  A  forlorn  hope. 
enfant  trouvi,  A  foundling. 
erifin.  In  short;  finally;  at  last. 
en  fliUe,  Carrying  guns  on  the  upper  deck  only, 
en  grande  tenue.  In  full  official,  or  evening,  dreas. 
en  maaae,  |n  a  body  or  mass, 
ennut,  Weariness. 

en  paaaant.  In  pasnng;  by  the  way. 
en  pietn  jour.  In  open  day. 

en  oueue.    Immediately  after;  in  the  rear.    Used  speci- 
ally of  persons  waiting  in  line,  as  at  the  door  of  a 

theater,  at  the  ticket-office  of  a  railway  station,  etc 
en  rapport.  In  harmony,  relation,  or  agreement, 
en  r^te.  Regular,  regulariy;  in  order, 
en  revanche.  In  return;  as  a  compensation  for. 
en  route.  On  the  way. 
enaemble.  The  whole, 
en  auite.  In  company;  in  a  set. 
en  taaae.  In  a  cup. 
entente  cordiale,  A   good   undentanding,   eqpecially  b»> 

tween  two  states. 
entourage.  Surroundings. 
entre  deux  feux.  Between  two  fires. 
entre  deux  vine  (lit.,  between  two  wines).  Half-drunk. 
entree.  Entry;  first  course. 
entremeta.  Small   and   dainty   disliea  set  between   the 

principal  ones  at  table. 
entre  noua.  Between  ourselves;  in  confidence, 
en  verite.  In  truth;  really. 
Es  fehlt  mir  Nichta  (Ger.),    Nothing  is  the  matter  with 

me. 
Esfreut  mich  aehr  (Ger.),  I  am  very  glad. 
Be  iH  nicht  AUee  Gold,  wu  gl&nat  (Ger.),   All  is  not  gold 

that  glitters. 
eaprit  de  corpa.  The  animating  spirit  of  a  collective  body 

of  persons,  e.  g.,  of  a  regiment,  the  bar,  the  clergy,  ete. 
eaprit  dee  Una,  Spirit  of  the  laws. 
eaprit  fort,  A  daring  investigator;  a  free-thinker. 
Ea  thut  mir  aehr  leid  (Ger.),  I  am  very  sony. 
Ewigkeit  (Ger.),  Eternity. 

fa^on  de  parler.  Manner  of  speaking;    phrase;  locution. 
faire  bonne  mine.  To  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter, 
/otre  Vhomme  d'importance.   To  give  oneself  airs. 
fairs  aana  dire.  To  act  without  oeteotation  or  boasting 
fairs  eon  devoir.  To  do  one's  duty. 
fait  aceomjM,  An  accomplished  fact. 
faux  pas,  A  false  step;  an  act  of  indiscretion. 
femme  couverte,  A  nuurried  woman. 
femme  de  chambre,  A  chambermaid. 
femme  de  charge,  A  housekeeper. 
femme  galanle,  A  gay  woman ;  a  prostitute. 
femme  aole.  An  unmarried  woman. 
fendre  un  cheveu  en  quatre.  To    split  a  hair  In  four;   to 

make  subtle  distinctions. 
ffte,  A  feast,  festival;  holiday. 
fits  chamvHre,  A  rural  out-of-door  feast;   a  festivBl  in 

the  fields. 
feu  de  ^oie,  A  bonfire,  or  discharge  of  fiiearma  aa  a  ilgis 

of  rejoicing. 
fiUe  de  chambre,  A  chambwnuud. 
/U2e  de  /ote,  A  gay  woman:  a  proetituta. 
fiUe  d*honneur,  A  maid  of  honor. 
fin  de  siMe,  The  end  of  the  century. 
flevT-de4is,  The  flower  of  the  lily. 
flux  de  bouche,  Inordinate  flow  of  talk;  garrulity. 
frd  Modesto  non  fu  mai  priore  (It.),  Friar  Modest  D«T«r 

became  prior. 
frisch  begonnen,  halb  gewmnen  (Ger.),  Well    begun  ia 

half  done. 
froides  mains,  chaude  amour.  Cold  hands,  warm  heart. 
front  d  front,  fauc«  to  face. 
fuvet  les  dangers  de  loisir.  Fly  from    the    dangers   off 

leisure. 
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goiaH  df  eoeur.  Gaiety  of  heart. 

tarage,    A  place  where  automobOaB  are  stored  and  kept 

in  order. 
ifaram,  A  lad,  a  waiter. 
gams  h  ehsval,  A  mounted  guard. 
§arde  du  eorps^  A  body  suard. 
ifartim  mabiU.  A  body  of  troops  liable  to  be  called  out 

for  general  service. 
(forde  royaU,  Royal  guard. 
gardes^  Take  care;  be  on  your  guard. 
ganUihinen,  Take  good  care;  be  very  caieful. 
gmnUs  la  foi.  Keep  the  faith. 
Otktn  9M  Ikr99  Wsgea  (Ger.),  Go  your  way. 
0«fM  d'armMf  Men-at-arms;  military  police. 
gtma  de  condition.  People  of  rank. 
oena  d^igUoB,  The  clergy;  clerics. 
ffenM  d§  outrret  Biilitary  men. 
gens  d§  I^tfrss,  Literary  men. 
gons  d§  loU,  Law^rers. 
gons  de  mimefigaiiUet    People  of  the  same  family;   birds 

of  a  feather. 
gene  de  peu.  The  lower  classes. 
g&ntiihomme,  A  gentleman. 
giifier  de  poienee,     A  gallows-bird;    one  who  deserves 

hanging. 
gioeine  eanto,  dtavoio  veoahio  (It.),     A  young  saint,  an 

old  devil. 
gHano  (Sp.),  A  gipey. 
Oleieh  wtd  gUich  geemU  9ieh  gem  (Ger.),  Birds  of  a  feather 

flock  together. 
gU  aeaenUnanno  torto  (It.),  The  atisent  are  in  the  wrong. 
gouUe  ii  gotitte.  Drop  by  drop. 
gouvemanie,  A  governess;  housekeeper. 
grdee  &  Dieu,  Thanks  be  to  God. 
gramde  ekire  et  beau  feut     Qood  fare  and   a  good   fire; 

comfortable  quarters. 
grande  parure,  grande  taUeUe,  Full  dren. 


groeee  tHe  el  f>stt  de  8«n«L   A  big  head  and  little  sense. 

guerra  a  euehiUo  (Sp.),  War  to  the  knife. 

guerra,  eominciata^  inferno  eeatenato  (It.),  War  beguo, 

hell  unchained. 
gnerre  d  mart.  War  to  the  death. 
guerre  h  outrance.  War  to  the  uttermost. 
Haben  Sie  Gdd  oei  siekf  (Ger.),    Have  you  any  money 

about  you  7 
hand  et  &<m.  Great  and  good. 
hMd  goiU,  High  flavor;  elegant  taste. 
haul  ton.  Highest  fashion. 
homme  aafaitee,  A  man  of  bnsinew;  an  agent. 
homnu  de  oien,  A  good  man;  an  upni^  man. 
homme  de  fortune,  A  fortunate  man. 
homme  de  robe,  A  person  in  a  civil  office. 
komme  d'teprit,  A  wit;  a  genius. 
homme  d'etat,  A  statesman. 
Aom  aoit  qui  mal  y  pense.    Shame  be  to  him^  who  thinkB 

evfl  ai  n.     (The  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.) 
Aors  de  combat.  Disabled;  unfit  to  continue  a  contest. 
here  de  la  loi.  Outlawed. 

hore  de  propoa,  Wide  of  the  point;  inapplicable. 
hare  de  eaieon.  Out  of  season ;  unseasonable. 
Aers  d'oeuvre.    Out  of  course;   out  of  accustomed  place. 

(Used  substantively  of  small  appetisinstlldiee  served 

usually  at  the  beginning  of  a  mcAl.) 
h6tel  de  vQU,  A  town-haU. 
h6tel  Dieuj  A  hospital. 
hdtdgarm,  Fumuhed^  lodmngs.  ^ 

hurtar  para  dar  por  Dxoe  (Sp.),  To  steal  in  order  to  give 

to  God. 
leh  dien  (Ger.),  I  serve. 

idee  fixe,  A  fixed  idea;  intdlectoal  monomania. 
ignorance  eroMt,  Gross  ignorance. 
i  gran  dolori  eono  muUi  (It.).  Great  griefs  are  silent. 
Hale  diable  au  corps.  The  devil  is  in  him. 
il  faut  de  Vargent,  Money  is  waoting. 
U  n'a  m  beuehe  m  iperon.    He  has  neither  mouth  nor 

spur;  he  has  neither  wit  nor  courage. 
a  ne/aut  jamaie  defter  unfou.  One  should  never  provoke 

a  fool. 
U  n*eet  eavee  oue  d^appetit.  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce. 
ii  penseroeo  (It.),    The  pensive  man.    (The  title  of  one 

of  MiHon's  poems.) 
a  sent  le  fagot.   He  smells  of  the  faggot;  he  is  su4>ccted 

of  heresy. 


impoU,  Unpolidied:  rude. 
in  bianco  (li).  In  1 


I  blank;  in  white: 

in  un  giomo  non  n  ft  'Roma  (It.),  Rome,  was  not  built 

in  a  day. 
ir  por  lana,  y  wlwer  tra$quiUido  (Sp.),    To  go  for  wool, 

and  come  back  shorn. 
jamais  bon  eoweur  ne  fut  pria,    A  good  runner  is  not  to 

be  taken;    okl  birds  are  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff. 
Js  maintiendrai  le  droit,  I  will  maintain  the  right. 


is  ne  sots  quoi,   I  know  not  what.     (Used  adjeetivdy  of 

something  indefinable,  or  v«ry  difficult  to  define.) 
is  n'oubtierai  iamaie,  I  will  never  forget. 
;«  euis  prH,  I  am  ready. 
jet  d'eau,  A  fountain;  a  jet  of  water. 
jeu  de  fnote,  A  play  upon  words;  a  pun. 
jeu  desprit,  A  witticism. 
;stt  de  thedtre,  A  stage  trick;  elap-irap. 
ie  vis  en  espoir,  I  live  in  hope. 

kein  Kreuzer,  kein  Schweiter  (Ger.),  No  monery,  no  Swiss. 
la  critique  est  aisee,  Vart  est  difficUct  Criticism  is  easy 

enough,  but  art  is  difficult. 
Lade  ntcht  AUss  in  sin  SdUf"  (Ger.),    Do  not  ship  all  in 

one  vessel :    do  not  put  all  your  eggs  into  one  basket. 
Vadversite  fait  Us  hommes,  et  le  Vbonheur  Us  monstres. 

Adversity  makes  men,  and  prosperity  monsters. 
lafortuna  aiuta  i  pazzi  (It.),  Fortune  helps  fools. 
la  Fortune  passe  partout.     Fortune  passes  everywhere; 

all  men  are  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  Fortune. 
laissez  fairs.  To  let  alone. 

Udssez  noue  faare.   Let  us  act  for  ourselves;  let  us  alone. 
VaUsgro  (It.),     The  merry  man.     (The  title  of  one  of 

Milton's  poems.) 
r  amour  et  la  fumee  ne  peuvent  se  caoher.  Love  and  smoka 

cannot  be  hidden. 
langage  dee  haUes,   The  language  of  the  markets;   Bil> 

lingsgate. 
la  patience  est  amhe,  mats  son  fruit  est  doux,  -Patience  is 

oitter,  but  its  reward  is  sweet. 
la  povertd  i  la  madre  di  tutte  U  arH  (It.),   Poverty  is  the 

mother  of  all  the  arts. 
Varf^ent,  Silver;  money. 
lasetaie  ogni  sperama  vol,  ehe*ntrale    (It.),    AU    hope 

abandon  ye.  who  enter  here. 
hasten  Sie  mich  gahen  (Ger.),  Let  me  alone. 
I'avenir,  The  future. 

la  vertu  est  la  seuU  nobleste.    Virtue  is  the  sole  nobility. 
Ubeaumonde,  The  world  of  fashion;  society. 
U  bon  tempt  viendra.  There's  a  good  time  coming. 
U  coat  endUU  goUt,  The  expense  takes  away  the  pleas- 
ure. 
Udemirmonde,  Women  of  equivocal  reputation  bordering 

between  courtesanship  and  respectability. 
U  grand  monarque.    The  grand  monarch.     (A  title  ap« 

pUed  to  Louis  XIV.  1643-1715.) 
U  grand  oeuvre.    The  great  work;    the  search  for  the 

philosopher's  stone. 
U  jeu  n*en  vaiui  pas  la  chandeUe,   The  game  is  not  worth 

the  candle  (by  the  light  of  which  it  is  played);    the 

object  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 
U  monde  est  U  liwre  desfemmes.   The  world  is  woman's 

book. 
U  mot  d'enigme.  The  solution  of  the  mystery. 
I'empire  des  Uttret,  The  empire  of  lettera. 
U  paroU  son  feminine,  e  i  faUi  ton  masehi  (It.),    Words 

are  feminine,  and  deeds  are  masniHne. 
U  pas.  Precedence. 
U  poitU  de  jour.  Daybreak. 
U  roi  et  Vetat,  The  king  and  the  state. 
U  roi  U  veut.  The  king  wills  it. 

lee  absents  ont  toujours  tort.  The  absent  are  always  wrong. 
Use  maieete.  High  treason. 
Us  sxtrhnes  se  touchent.  Extremes  meet. 
Us  murailles  ont  des  oreiUss,  Walls  have  ears* 
Ut  vlus  sages  ne  Ueont  pas  toujomrs.    The  wiaert  are  no^ 

always  wise. 
VetoiU  du  nord.  The  star  of  the  north. 
U  tout  ensemble.  The  whole  taken  togetkw. 
Uttre  de  cachet,     A  sealed  letter  containing  orders;    a- 

royal  warrant,  usually  authorising  the  imprisonment, 

without  trial,  of  a  person  named  therein. 
Uttre  de  change.  Bill  of  exchange. 
Uttre  de  ereanee.  Letter  of  credit. 
U  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  vraisemblabU,  Truth  b  not  always 

probable;   truth  is  straAgpsr  than  fiction. 
Vhomme  propose,  et  Dieu  disposs,   Man  propoeee  and  God 

disposes. 
rineonnu.  The  unknown. 
VincroyabU,  The  incredible;  the  marvelous.     (The  word- 

incrovable  was  applied  substantively  to  the  fofM  of 

the  Directory  period  in  the  great  French  HevDlutio&r> 
lingerie.  Linen  goods;    also,  collectively,  all  the  linen, 

cotton,  and  lace  articles  of  a  woman's  wardrobe. 
litterateur,  A  literary  man. 
lo  b<rrato  es  caro  (Sp.),  A  bai]Kain  is  dear. 
Vocehio  dd  padrone  ingrassa  UcavaUo  (It.),  The  master's 

eye  fattens  the  horse. 
Uyaute  m'oblige.  Loyalty  binds  me. 
ma  there.  My  dear  (fern.). 
mademoiseUe,  A  young  unmarried  lady. 
maestro  di  color  che  sanno  (It.),    Master  of  those  thatfe 

know.     (Applied  by  Dante  to  Aristotle.) 
mafoi.    Upon  my  faith;  upon  my  wvcd. 
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mainiien  le  droii.  Maintain  the  right 

maiaon  da  eampaonef  A  country  house. 

maison  de  aarUit  A  private  asylum  or  hospital. 

fnoMon  de  vilUt  A  town  hall. 

nuittre  dea  basse*  cmvrest  A  nightman. 

maUre  des  hatUes  avatres.    An  executioner;   a  hangman. 

maitre  d^h6tel,  A  house  steward. 

maladie  du  pays,  Home-eickness. 

nud  d.  propos,  Out  of  place;  ill  suited. 

mal  de  dents.  Toothache. 

mal  de  mer,  Sea-eicknesi. 

nud  de  Ute,  Headache. 

mal  entendre^  A  misunderstanding;  a  mistake. 

matare  nous.  In  spite  of  us. 

malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seul,    Biisfortunes  nerer  come 

sinf^y. 
mordt  ^fiJ<+  Shrove  Tuesday. 
maridffe  dt  f^njci'encr,  A  i>nvate  marriage. 
mahoift  d4  eotivtnance,    A  marriage  of  convenience;   or 

from  iiit«re33ted  motivenr 
ftutiinMi     A  ri^cfiptiuu,  or  a  musical  or  dramatic  enters 

itainmenti  b«Id  in  the  daytime. 
maupaiii  honii,   False  inoilesty. 
mauoQia  (fout.   False  tjLsttf. 
maUL^aia  nujft,  A  ivrjrLhie!!iB  fellow. 
mayanTiaiiei  A  kind  of  aiilad  dressing  made  with  oil. 
mediinfi,  aurrit-toi  U>i-m^me,  Physician,  heal  thyself, 
mmtt^  Bill  at  f*™. 

Mif  Ui  All^^t  etner^d  (Ger),   It's  all  Uie  saiae  to  me. 
.^,i^v  im-scem!,  The  ataging  of  a  play. 
man  ami.  My  friend. 
man  eher.  My  dear  (fellow). 
monsieur.  Sir:  master;  gentleman. 
mot  du  guet,  A  watchword. 
mois  d^usage.  Words  in  common  use. 
murafMa  btanoa,  carta  di  matto  (It.),   A  white  wall  is  the 

fool'spaper. 
naive.  Having  unaffected  simplicity. 
naivete.  Native  simplicity, 
fies.  Bom. 

neoUffe,  A  morning  dress* 
Neue  Bssen  kehren  gut  (Qer.),     A  new  broom  sweeps 

clean, 
m'  Vun  m'  Vauire,  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
n*impoTie.  It  is  of  no  consequence. 

noblesse  cotige.  Nobility  imposes  obligations;  much  is  ex- 
pected from  persons  of  good  position. 
nam  de  guerre,    A  war-name;  an  assumed  name;  a  pseu* 

donym. 
nam  ae  plume.  An  assumed  title. 
non  mi  rieordo  (It.),  I  do  not  remember. 
non  obstant  dameur  de  haro.    Despite  the  hue  and  cry. 
non  ogni  fiore  fa  Inum  odore  (It.),    It  is  not  every  flower 

that  smells  sweet. 
nan  vender  la  petle  deW  oree  prima  di  pigliarlo  (It.), 

Don't  sell  the  bearskin  before  you  have  caught  the 

bear. 
Nolh  kenrU  kein  Oebot  (Qer.).    Necessity  knows  no  law. 
natre  dame.  Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary. 
n'ouUies  pas.  Don't  forget. 

nous  avons  ^tanoe  tout  eela.    We  have  changed  all  that 
nous  verrons.  We  shall  see. 
nouveUes,  News. 

nouveUetle,  A  short  tale  or  novd. 
Mill  6»en  sans  peine.  No  pains,  no  cains. 
nulla  nuova,  ouona  nuova  (It.),    No  news  is  good  news. 
ogni  bottega  ha  la  ma  malisia  (It.),    Every  shop  has  its 

trick:  there  are  tricks  in  all  trades, 
etta  podrida  (It.),  A  heterogeneous  mixture. 
on  eonnait  Vami  au  besoin,  A  friend  is  known  in  time  of 

need. 
on  dii.  They  say. 
aroieheoro  vale  (It.),  That  is  gold  which  ia  worth  gold; 

all  is  not  vAd  that  gtitters. 
oiMier  is  ne  puis,  I  can  never  forget. 
ouMUro,  Hearsay. 

ouvroife  de  langue  Kaieine,     A  long-winded  businese. 
ouvrier,  A  workman;  an  artiMm. 
par  ci,  par  Ut,  Here  and  there. 
par  oxeillenee.  Preeminently. 
fMrsxempis,  For  instance. 
parole  dfhennsur.  Word  of  honor. 
partoui,  E  verywhere. 
porvenu.  An  upstart, 
pas  a  pas.  Step  by  step, 
passs.  Worn  out. 
paii  de  foie  gras,     A  pie  made  (in  Strassburg)  from  the 

livers  of  geese. 
ptitM  forte  et  dure.    Very  severe  pumshment;   a  kind  of 

judicial  torture 
prnie/unU,  Inelination:  liking. 

pensee,  A  thought  expressed  in  terse  vigorous  language. 
per  (It.),  For;  throng;  by. 


per  eonlante  (It.),  For  cash. 

per  eontra  (It.),  On  the  oontoary. 

pire  de  famille.  The  father  of  the  family. 

perdu.  Lost. 

per  mese  (It.),  By  the  month. 

per  piii  strode  sivaa  Rama  (It.)*  There  are  many  roads 

to  Rome. 
petii.  Small. 

petit  coup,  A  small  mask;  a  domino. 
petit  mattre,  A  little  master:  a  fop. 
peu^-peu.  Little  by  little;  by  degrees. 
pied  d  terre,  A  restang-place;  a  temporary  lodging. 
pigliar  due  eolombi  a  una  fava  (It.),  To  catch  two  pigeons 

with  one  bean;   to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
pis  aller.  The  worst  or  last  shift. 
poco  apoco  (It.),'  Little  by  httle;  by  degrees. 
point  dCappui,  Prop;  point  of  support. 
pommes  de  terre.  Potatoes  (apples  of  the  earth). 
pot^pourri^  A  medley. 

pour  aofuU,  Paid;  settled.    (The  usual  form  of  receipt.) 
pour  faxre  rire.  To  excite  laughter. 
pour  fairs  visits.  To  pay  a  visit. 
pour  passer  le  tempo.  To  while  away  the  time. 
pour  prendre  eongOf  To  take  leave.     (Usually  abbreviated 

to  P.  P.  C.) 
prendre  la  lune  avee  les  dents^  To  seise  the  moon  in  one's 

teeth;  to  aim  at  impossibilities. 
presto  maturo.presto  mareio  (It.),  Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten. 
prit  d^aeeompUr,  Ready  to  accomplish. 
prH  pour  mon  pays^  Ready  for  my  country. 

in  an  opera. 

, id  by  anotner 

puree,  A  thick  soup. 

puree  aux  croutons,    A  thick  soup  with  small  cubes  o< 

toasted  bread. 
Quelgue  chose.  Something;  a  trifle. 
qui  a  bu  boira.  The  tippler  will  go  on  tippling;  it  is  hard 

to  break  off  bad  habits. 
quien  poco  sabe,  presto  lo  reea  (Sp.)»   He   who   knows 

little  soon  tells  it. 
quien  sabsf  (Sp.),  Who  knows? 
qu*il  soil  comma  U  est  destrt.  Let  it  be  as  desired. 
qui  m*oime  aims  mon  chien.   Love  me,  love  my  dog. 
qui  n*a  santi,  n'a  rien.     He  who  has  not  health,  has 

nothing. 
qui  va  Ihr  Who  goes  there? 
qui  vive  f  Who  goes  there? 
roison  Setal,  A  state  reason. 
raison  Stbre,  The  reason  for  a  thing's  existence. 
regime.  Mode  or  style  of  rule  or  management, 
rendervotts,  A  place  of  meeting. 

iTspandes  s*U  vaus  plait  (r.  s.  v.  p.).   Reply  if  you  please. 
respondre  en  Normand,  To  answer  in  Norman;  to  speak 

evasively. 
resume,  A  summing  up. 
rste  fwova  non  piglia  uoeeUo  veeehio  (It.),     A  new  net 

won't  catch  an  old  bird. 
revenons  6  nos  moutons.   Let  us  return  to  our  sheep;  let 

us  come  back  to  our  subiect. 
rien  n'est,  bsau  que  Is  vrai.    There  is  nothins  beautiful 

but  truth. 
rira  bien  qui  rira  le  dernier.   He  laughs  well  ^o  Uughs 

UMt. 

rire  erUre  euir  el  chair,  rire  sous  cape.   To  Iau|^  in  one's 

sleeve. 
robe  de  chambre,   A  dressing-gown;  a  morning-gown. 
robe  de  nuit,  A  nii^t-dress. 
r6le,  A  part  in  a  performance., 
rouge.  Red  coloring  for  the  skin. 
ruse  de  guerre,  A  military  stratagem. 
sanan  euehittadas^  mas  no  malas  palabras  (8p.).   Wounds 

from  a  knife  will  heal,  but  not  thoae  from  the  tongue, 
sons  eeremonie.  Without  ceremony, 
sons  peur  et  sans  reproche,    Feariess  and  stainless. 
sans  rime  et  sans  raison.   Without  rhjrme  or  reason. 
sofM  souei.  Free  from  care. 
sauve  qui  peut.  Save  yourselves. 
savant,  A  man  of  science. 
savoir  fairs.  Tact, 
saeotr  vtvrt.  Good  breeding. 
sdeono  diamante  poco  dura  (It.),  A  fever's  anger  is  short- 

sSanee,  A  sitting. 

sehn  les  riglss.  According  to  rule. 

tempre  il  mal  non  vien  per  tsuooers  (It.),  Biisfortuae  is 

not  always  an  evil. 
se  non  i  vero,  i  ben  trovato  (It.),  If  it  is  not  true,  it  is 

deveriy  invented. 
Sie  sshen  gut  aus  (Ger.),  You  look  well. 
aoirse.  An  evening  party. 

aougler  le  ehaud  et  le  froid.  To  blow  hot  and  cold. 
ao  9%el  ich  fseias  (Qer.)*  As  far  as  I  know. 
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Awrm  und  Drana  <a«r.),  Ston 
tabU  <f  Adte,  Table  of  the  host. 


,  Storm  and  itiaw. 


lAeK9  MfM  <aeA«,  A  work  without  a  itain. 

taiU  mieux.  So  maeh  the  better. 

tamt  pM.  So  much  the  worse. 

Ul  mmtre,  Ul  *a<«(.  Like  maeter,  like  man. 

IHe-^-Ute,  A  conversation  between  two  parties. 

iuiu  d  to  tiriUt  Maintain  the  truth. 

tietu  ta  Joi,  Keep  thy  faith. 

Umjoun  perdrix,  Always  partridges;  the  same  thins  over 

and  over  again. 
toujouTB  prit,  Always  ready. 
Umr  dt  torc%t  A  feat  of  strength  or  skill. 
Xofumer  &uwv\it^  To  turn  one^s  coat;  to  change  sides. 
UAtt-ii-iaii^  Wholly;  entirely. 
Co1l^d-^A«tt^e,  Instantly, 
lowl  au  cofUratra,  On  the  contrary. 
tou^-A-ffoiM,  Entirelv  yours. 
tovi  Men  ou  rien^  All  or  nothing. 
<<m^^e-finte»  Inunediately. 
loul  en«em6Itf.  The  whole. 
tovt  U  mona%  ul  tag*  apri*  coup.  Everybody  is  wise 

after  the  event. 
tradvUori,  tradiUtri  (It.).  Translators  are  traitors. 
trousseau.  Wedding  outfit. 
tutte  U  tirade  condueono  a  Soma  (It.),  All  roads  lead  to 

Rome. 
Vebumg  maeht  den  Meieter  ((3er.),  Practice  makes  perfect. 


tin  hienSaii  n'ti  jamaie  perdu,  A  kindness  la  never  lost. 

un  9ot  d  triple  eUtoe,  A  consummate  fool. 

un  **lien<"  vaut  mieus  que  deux  **tu  Vauraa"  One  "take 

it"  is  worth  two  "you  shall  have  itt'*;  A  bird  in  the 

hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
valei  de  ekambre.  An  attendant. 

tedi  Napoli  e  poi  mori  (It.),  See  Naples  and  then  die. 
eeriti  eane  peur,  Truth  without  fear. 
VieU   H&nd*machen  bald  ein  End*  (Ger.),  Many  hands 

make  quick  work. 
9ft  el  armie.  By  force  of  arms;  by  violence. 
tigueur  de  deeaue.  Strength  from  on  high, 
vft'no  dentro,  eenno  furore  (It.),  When  the  wine  is  in,  the 

w^t  is  out. 
m  &  9M,  Face  to  face. 
9%ve  la  bagaUUe,  Success  to  trifles. 
vive  le  roi^  Long  live  the  king. 
voiUi,  See  there;  there  is;  there  are. 
woilh  tout.  That's  all. 

voiUt  une  autre  ehote.  That's  quite  another  thing. 
eoir  le  deetoue  dee  car  tee.  To  see  the  face  of  the  eards; 

to  be  in  the  secret. 
woue  y  perdree  voe  pas.  You  will  have  your  walk   for 

nothing;  you  will  lose  your  labor  over  it. 
Woe  jehlt  Jknent  (Oer.),  What  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Wie  die  Arbeit,  to  der  LokniQet.),  As  the  labor,  so  the 

reward. 
ZeitgeiH  (Oer.),  The  spirit  of  the  age. 


WORDS  OFTEN  MISPRONOUNCED 

It  la  in  the  delicate  but  firm  utterance  of  the  unaccented  vowels  with  correct  sound  that  the  cultured 
penon  is  moat  surely  distinguished  from  the  uncultured. — Biehard  Orant  White, 

KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

A,  as  in  fann,  father;  d,  as  in  ask,  fast;  <S,  as  in  at,  fat;  d,  as  in  day,  fate;  d,  as  in  care,  fare; 
a  (unmarked)  represents  the  sound  as  neutral  or  obscure,  as  in  final,  infant.  ^,  as  in  met,  set;  ^,  as 
in  me^  see;  e,  as  in  her,  ermine;  e  (immarked)  represents  the  sound  as  neutral  or  obeciure,  as  in  novel. 
i,  as  m  pin,  ill;  {,  as  in  pine,  ice.  d,  as  in  not,  got;  d,  as  in  note,  old;  d,  as  in  for,  fought;  d^,  as  in 
cook,  k)ok;  do,  as  in  moon,  spoon;  o  (unmarked)  represents  the  sound  as  neutral  or  obscure,  as  in 
oombine.  ii,  as  in  cup,  duck;  tZ,  as  in  use,  amuse;  fl,  as  in  fur,  urge;  u  (unmarked)  represents  the 
sound  as  neutral  or  obscure,  as  in  circus. 

H  cannot  be  exactly  represented  in  En^;li8h.  The  English  sound  of  u  as  in  ktke  and  duke 
resembles  the  original  sound  oi  H.  TH,  as  m  the.  though.  N  represents  the  nasal  tone  (as  in 
FVesich)  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  encore  (OS'-kOr').     K  represents  ch  as  in  (knnan  ioh,  adL 


abdomen,  db-dd'-mSn, 

Abruzzi,  drbroot''^, 

abstemious,  dbstt^mi-tis. 

acclimate,  OrkU'-nUU, 

accompaniment,  arkiifn''paHnXHmeni, 

acetylene,  OrsSt'-i^in, 

acts,  dkts. 

Adige,  a'-di^'d. 

address,  a-dri^f, 

adjourn,  Orjikm'. 

adult,  ordm', 

adventure,  dd-vin'-tOr. 

adverse,  dd'-oen, 

aeroplane,  d'-ir-d^pldn. 

again,  (H7^'* 

agile,  4;'-tt. 

Alda,  dre'-da. 

Aisne,  dn. 

Alabama,  dl<hbd'^ma;  dl<irbdm'-a. 

Alamo,  d'4drmd, 

alas,  OtUib'.  _ 

Albuquerque,  dIrbii^k'Ctr''ke;  Sp.,  dlrboo-kXT''kd, 

Alcott,  dl'-ifcw<. 

alpebnu  dl'-ji-bra, 

alias,  d-tl-as. 

alien,  dl'-yen. 

allies,  o-or . 

allopathiBt,  cMp'-cAhUt, 

ahna  mater,  dl'^ma  md'4er, 

Alma-Tadema,  dlHnaridd''i^ma» 


almond,  d'^mtmd)  dl'-mund, 
alpaca,  dl^pdk'-a. 
alterative,  dZ'-^Jr-d-flto. 
alternately,  dUUr'^iUU-H. 
ameliorate,  OrmU'-yd^rdt. 
amenable,  CMne'^norbl, 
ammonia,  CHnd'^i-a, 
amp^,  dm^pdr';  dN'-pdr', 
anarchist,  dn'-ar-kiat, 
anchor,  dng'-k^, 
annihilate,  Ornl'-Mrldi. 
antarctic,  dnt-drk'^tVe. 
Antilles,  dnrm'-H, 
anxiety,  dng-a'S^. 
anxious,  dngh'-ehuB. 
Anzao,  dn'-zdk. 
Apache,  Orpd'-chd. 
aperient,  o-^'-ti-en^. 
aperture,  dp'-^r-tur, 
apparatus,  djhOHrd'-hu, 
appendicitis,  g^qth^rdX^'-iU. 
appreciation,  Orpr^hUd'shun. 
apricot,  d'^piirkot:  dp'-firkot. 
apropos,  dp-rd^, 
aqua,  a-ktoa, 
aquarium,  o-ifciM'-fi^m. 
aqueduct,  dk'-^w^Hkt, 
Arab,  dr'-<i6. 
archangel,  drk'-dn'-jd. 
archbishop,  drch'-wh'-up. 
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ardiipelago,  dr-H-fU'-a^d, 

architect,  Or'-MrUk, 

arctic,  drk'-Wc. 

area,  d'-rS^t. 

aria,  d'-rira;  fi'-ti-o. 

arid,  dr'Ad, 

Arkaiusas  City  (Kan.),  dr-kdn'^eas. 

armada,  dr^md'-da. 

Arras,  h'-rds^, 

ascetic,  ar9lH'4k, 

Asia,  d'-aha)  d'-tha, 

adc,  dsk, 

askance,  ortkdna', 

asphalt,  ds'-fdU, 

atneneum,  dth-^^^-um. 

ath]etics,<3i/A-id/'-VA». 

attach^,  h'-th'-ahd'. 

audience,  ^'-cff-erw. 

au  gratin,  d^ifrd-'-tdN'. 

Augustine,  d^^Hs'^iin;  6'-gu94in. 

aunt,  dni. 

au  revoir,  d'rhvwdr'. 

aurora  borealis,  d^d'-ra  6d-rg-a'-tt». 

automobile,  d-l^^md'-bU;  d^^-ml^-M', 

Auxerre,  d'-sdr*. 

auxiliary,  dg-^'^yoM, 

aviator,  fi'-iH^d-<er. 

Avip;non,  h'-v^-nydW, 

avouxiupois.  dth^r-dur^pM. 

Ayon  (Eng.)i  d'-wm. 

Avon  (U.  S.),  dv'-an. 

BaaLM'-ot. 

bacillus,  bchM'^us. 

hade,bdd. 

Baluchistan,  hdrUxxMretdn', 

Bancroft,  bdn'-krdft, 

banquet,  bdng'-kwit]  bdng'-kwU, 

bar^in,  bdr'-g^ibdr^-ifin. 

bflirage.  hdr'^;  Fir.,  W-ftUfc'. 

barrel,  odr'-d, 

basin,  bd's*n, 

basket,  Uu'-kH;  hda'-k^. 

bath,  WM._ 

bayou,  W-oo. 

Bajrreuth,  bfr^oW. 

because,  bd~kdi^, 

bedst^  bid'stid. 

Beelzd>ub,  USU-O-biib. 

been,  bin, 

Beetnoven,  van,  vdn  bd'-td-ven, 

begonia,  bi-gd'^n!ira. 

beueve,  b^4ko\ 

belles-lettres,  bSl4it'^. 

bellows,  Wr-^;  biV-^. 

beloved  (adj.),  bi4W^d\  bi4Sajdf, 

beloved  (part.),  b^Hvd', 

beneficent,  b^nif'-Usenl, 

betrothal,  b^-trdth'-d)  6«iOTH'-«i. 

bicycle,  6l'-»r-ifc7. 

biennial,  bt^'-irdl, 

bijou,  b^zhoo':  bS'^thoo, 

bUlet-doux,  bU-i-d^', 

bindery.  'bUn'-dirA. 

biograpny,  bfrdg'-rorji. 

biotogy,  U-^l'-d^. 

biparous,  bip'-cnrus, 

bismuth,  bis^-^imUk;  bis'-mtUh* 

Bizet,  bi'-ei', 

blackguard,  bldg'-drd. 

blandi,  bUmch, 


blanc  mange,  bUjHndnMh';  blarmdsA\ 

bla86,  bUi'-ed'. 

blasphemous,  bUu'-fB^mua. 

blast,  bldsL 

blessed  (adj.),  bUs'-l^;  bUs'^. 

blessed  (part.),  bUM;  bUa'-id. 

Boche,  Ush. 

Bohftme,  La.  Id  bo^m', 

Boise  City,  boV-td, 

boisterous,  boiB'-Qr-vs. 

bolero,  b&4d'-rd. 

boll  weevil,  bol  we^-v'l. 

Bolsheviki,  bSHrshi-vi^' , 

bona  fide,  bd'^na  fl'-de. 

Bonheur  (Rosa),  bo'-nik'. 

bon  march^,  Mn'  nUar'-ahd'. 

bonnet,  6dn'-«<;  b&n'-^t. 

borrow,  bdrj-d. 

boudoir,  boo'-dwdr, 

Boulogne,  W^4dn';  Fr.,  b6d'4lm'^. 

bouquet,  boo-kd\  _ 

Bourbon  (island  and  dynasty),  boar^^hun, 

bovine,  bd'-vin;  6d'-vln. 

Bowdotn,  bo'-^n, 

bow-legged,  bo'-Ug^;  bo'-lUgd, 

brassi&re,  brh'sydr'. 

bristle,  brU'-'L 

brochure,  brd^ur', 

Bruges,  broo'-jH)  Fr.,  brdMh, 

bui^alow,  bfJ^g'-gorUi. 

bureaucracv,  bOrrd'-krarA, 

bivlesque,  Mr-Uak', 

business,  tAtf-rOii. 

butcher,  bdbch'-h'. 

Cabot,  kdb'^at, 

cache,  khsh, 

Csdmon,  A^'-mun:  kdd'-mun. 

caf6,  W'Jd^, 

cafeteria,  k6f-^4t^rira\  kdrfoAoHr^^ 

Caius,  kd'-yus, 

Calais,  kdl^,  kdl'As;  Fr.,  k&'4£'. 

calf,W. 

caUph,  kd'4lf:  kdl'^. 
calhope,  ka^-d-pB, 
calm,  kdm, 
calve,  kdv, 

calyx,  kd'-Wcs:  kdl'-Vcs, 
camembert,  kd'^rnds'-bdr' . 
campanile,  kdm^pdrme'4d, 
cancel  kdn'sel, 
candelabra,  kdnrd^4d'-bra, 
canine,  ka^nin';  kd'-nxn. 
cafion,  kdn'^yun. 

cantilever,  kdn'-U-U-ver)  kdn'-MlMtr, 
cantonment,  kdn'-ion^^meni'f  kdnrtoon'-meiU. 
capitulate,  ka^pU'-^irUii, 
carafe,  kcnrhf, 
carburetor,  kdr'-ba-Tit-^, 
caricature,  kdr'-l-ka^ur, 
Carnegie  (Andrew),  kdr-^g'^K, 
cartridge,  kdr'-trij, 
cashmere,  kdah'^mer;  kdshrmSr', 
casino,  kasi'-^nd. 
catalogue,  kdt'-a4dQ, 
catalpa,  ka-idl'-pa, 
catch,  kdch. 
catchup,  kdchf-up, 
catsup,  Kdi'-sup. 
I  CavaUeria  Rusticana,  kdr^vdUd^'-a  riMg-kd^^na. 
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ceUuloid,  M'-^OrUrid, 
cemetery,  wimf-t-Ur-i. 

eeBtarff  ain'^tHM, 
ceramic,  tS^rdrn'-ik, 
cerebrum,  •fr'-^^^futfi. 
Cosaiean,  a^^ff'-rl-an. 
cbfimpiigrie,  shdniHpdn'. 
€haoB,k&'-dB. 

chaperon,  shUp'-ii^-dn;  shAp'-^hr-in, 
QifH[>ultepec,  ehOrpoolrUlrpik^, 
dmflWB,  shd'-si. 
chftgten,  ch&^'n. 
chawtine,  chda-tl^, 
chastaeement,  cMs'^tUHnerU. 
chauffeur,  ahd'-fUr'. 

cher,«M/* 

ehemise,  thB^mbf. 

chffmieette,  skBrnA-tHf, 

dienille,  9hS^nH\ 

chestnut.  chiB'-nHt. 

cheviot  (cloth),  chiv'^t^id;  chi^HiUa. 

diic.  MhA. 

diidcen,  cMk''in{Mk''in, 

chiffcm,  Mhsr-fin;  fV..  M'-fdS^. 

diiffoiuer,  Mf-d-^rOr. 

Quhuihua.  cA^dM'-u^. 

diDdren,  cM^'-ciren. 

Cbile,cft^4d. 

efaircnMdist,  ikf-rdp'-(V<ft8<. 

chiaeL  cM/-€{. 

diooolate.  dOk^-MU. 

Chopin,  M^-^fOH'. 

chorus,  IpS'-tim. 
cmchona,  ain-lBd'-^ia. 
drcuitous,  sSr-Jba'-^-dia. 
dtadel,  ttt'-<F(M. 

clairvQsrant,  iUdr-«ot'-an<. 
dandestme.  ikUlii-c2fo'-/ln. 
dapboard,  mp'-bdrd. 
cleanly  (adj.),  ik»n'-K. 
cleanly  (adv.),  kUn'-ti. 
clematis,  Idhn'-chHs. 
Cleopatra,  iUa-^^'4ra. 
clique,  iU^ 
clothes,  H^THi. 
cocaine,  ki/4n4n;  W-kor^n. 
coccyx,  kdf-Ms. 
codeine,  ki^49fAn;  ibd'-dMn. 
Coeur  d'  Alene,  kdrdariOn'. 
ixfSeef  kHf-t, 
cognac,  iby-fiydJb. 
cognomen,  kSg^^'-mlSn. 
ooSure,  hwd'-fUr']  koif-iir. 
colander,  kUl'-ofHi^^, 
ooloeseum,  k6lro-^i''Wn. 
column,  kdl'-wn, 
comeliness,  ibiim'-SP^filt. 
comely,  kdm'-tl, 
commiHrate,  Iso-ffiCs'-^-df. 
commune  (n.),  kdm'^n* 
commune  (vfo.),  hnnan', 
comparable,  kUn'^pcM^a-t^L 
complex  (n.  and  adj.),  kHm'-fiiks. 


ocxnplex  (vb.),  IwnC-pUks', 

comport,  kamr^pM'. 

compromise,  k&m'^piii^m\z, 

comptroller,  konrtrU'-ir, 

concrete  (n.  and  adj.),  kdn'-krSi. 

concrete  (vb.),  kofiHcr&\ 

condolence.  koivdO'-iena, 

conduit,  k&n'-ffU. 

confidant,  k&nrfl-d&tU';  kihi'-flrd&d. 

congenial,  kan-jSn'-yal, 

congregate,  kdng'-gre^di. 

congrees,  k6na''gri^. 

connoisseur,  kOnrirvCff')  kdn-irsur^, 

conquest,  kdng'-kwist. 

conscientious,  kdnrsM-^'-ehiu, 

considerable,  konrM'-^r-ii-f/l. 

consignee,  kdth^i^n^:  kAnrMr^, 

constable,  kUn'-etorb^L 

consul,  kdn'^Btd. 

contemplative,  kof^-Uhn'-^plor^. 

oontinmty,  kdnrlir^u'A-ti, 

oontract(»r,  konrMk'-Qr, 

conversant.  ^cdn'-vSr-sdrU. 

coquet,  ibd-Ib^. 

coral,  Jwr'-aJ. 

cordial,  hyr'-jal;  kdrd'^yal, 

comet,  A^-nA;  Mr^nHf. 

corolla.  A:d-rai'-a. 

corps,  A^. 

cort^,  k&r'-i^sh'. 

CJortez  (Fernando),  k^-tH, 

cosmetic,  kda^mU'-ik, 

cotillion,  JbWtt'-yun. 

ooup^,  koo'-pd', 

coupon,  k^'^pdn, 

courteous,  W&^-/3-u«;  kGrt'-ytu. 

cousin,  kw-n. 

covet<His,  kOv'-e-tua. 

craunch.  krdnch;  kr&nch, 

crdche,  hrHsh. 

credence,  kr^-dena, 

credulous.  kriid'^04u8. 

creek,  kr&c. 

cuisine,  kwi-On'. 

culinary,  Ara'-fl^-nfl-rl. 

cupbocud,  kW-Mi. 

cupola,  kil'-'iMa, 

curator,  kOfirH'-Ckr. 

cycle,  rt'-fc'Z. 

daguerreotype,  darglhr'-d4lp, 

damage,  ddm'-di, 

Damroech,  ddrnf-rdah. 

Danish,  dOn'-isk. 

data,  dd'-to. 

daub,  dfib, 

deaiydif. 

d6hTi8,da''lyr9';da'-M, 

ddbut,  da'-dtZ':  d^-ba'. 

debutante,  dd'-bn'-tdst' ;  dgfha4anf. 

decade,  d&i'-dd. 

decent,  di'-eent. 

d^coUet^,  da'-kd'-VAa'. 

deficit,  dH^-JfrOi. 

dei|^,  dan. 

delirious,  dd-^-i-iM. 

Delsarte,  (ie^^dri'. 

de  hixe,  dS  liUaf. 

depths,  diipiha, 

despicable,  dia'-ptrkorb'L 

dessert,  dS-^fOrt'. 
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deetineL  dia'-ffn, 

detaU  (n.),  d^^dl'i  d^-tdl, 

detaU  (vb.),jte^'. 

detour,  dwior'. 

different,  dSif-^-efU, 

digitalis,  dii^(M'4U, 

diphtheria.  dW'-iAi'-ii-o. 

diploma,  d(r-j)ld'^ma. 

direct,  dfrr&U\ 

discern,  dt-zdim'. 

discourse,  dMcdra'. 

discretion,  dU^crish'-un. 

disease,  di-zez^. 

dispersion,  dia-pdr'shun, 

disputant,  dis'-piiriant, 

district,  dia'-trm. 

diverge,  dK^vilaj'. 

divulge,  dirMi'. 

domam,  dd^man', 

donkey,  ddng'-H. 

douche,  doo^. 

dnuna,  drd'^ma, 

drawer,  drd'-ir. 

drought,  draut, 

drowned,  dround. 

Eames  (Emma),  Omz. 

eau  de  cologne,  d  dUt  kMm'. 

eczema,  ^'-sd-fmx. 

Edam,  g'-ddm. 

Eden,  g'-d'n. 

Edinburgh,  id'-inrbUr^. 

education,  lidr4Jirk&'-shun, 

Eiffel, «-/«'. . 

eleven,  e-i&^'-'n. 

Elgin,  «'-^. 

dlite,  a'-Ui', 

elongate,  d-Wn/-^«;  e'^ihig-gSt. 

enchant,  hirchhrU\ 

encore,  dna-kdr';  dng'-k&r. 

engine,  in-jin, 

entente,  <JN'-/dNf'. 

entr6e,  dN'-irfl'. 

epitome,  g-ptt'-5^m^. 

equitable,  kk'-vftAorVl, 

era,  I'-ra. 

erasure.  S-rd'-sAiZr. 

erysipelas,  ^-i^p'-^-te. 

etiquette,  «'-*-*«. 

Eustachian,  a-«M'-H-an. 

exaggeration,  ig'Zdj'ir^''$huni 

examine,  l^-zdm'An, 

example,  ig-zdrn'-p^l;  ^-shm'^L 

exist,  ^-lAst', 

exit,  ^'-«tt. 

exogenous,  iffc-^^*'-^-ntK. 

expedient,  ^fc«-pl'-d^-en<. 

exquisite.  ^A^'^rtHMU. 

extant,  eks'AarU. 

ex-tempore,  ik94^''pi>-rB. 

extraordinary,    &c8-tr/ir''d^(rfUlrri;    &c94rarOr'-d(r 

nOrHr 
Ejrre  (Jane),  dr. 
factory, /dA;'-»^. 
falcon, /^'^'n;/^'-*'n. 
family, /dm'-Wi. 
faucet, /d'-««;/^'-«tt. 
Faust,  fousi, 
favorite,  /d'-v2r-tt. 
fecund,  fik'^nd:  fl'-kHnd. 
feUow,/«{'-d. 


feminine,  phn'^rfdn. 

ate  jot. 

fianc^  (masc.),/6'-dN'-^^ 

fianc6e  (fem.), /T-hIN'-^'. 

fibril,n'.Wi. 

film. /Urn. 

finale, /5-nd'-te. 

finance,  fUnO/M* ;  fi-ndna', 

financier,  Jiiv-anrier' ;  /1t-ndn'-«Wfr, 

florid,  yZdr'-ld. 

florin,  Jtt^-«n. 

forbade, /dr-6dd'. 

forehead,  f&r'-M, 

(oreBtjdr^-M. 

forum,  fd'-rum, 

fragile, /r4;'4i. 

franchisement,  frdn'-chiji^ineni. 

frapp^,  fr&'^', 

friends,  frinaz, 

friendship,  frind'shlp. 

frontier,  frUn'-ier;  frUn'-tir. 

fimgi,  fUn'-fi, 
furniture,  /tir'-nWur. 
gala,  gd'4a. 
gallery,  gdl'-^-K, 
Oallipoli,  gdl4i''p64i. 
gangrene,  gdng'-gren. 
garage,  gh'-Hixh')  gdr'^^, 
gaseous,  gda'-^^ta. 
gastritis,  gda^fi'-Hs. 
gather,  gdrR'-^, 
gazetteer,  gdtre-ier^. 
geisha,  gd'sha, 
generally.  jhi'-^r-cM, 
Genoa,  jen'-d-a. 
gentleman,  jhi'-Clman, 
genuine,  jin'-HAn, 
geranium,  je-rd'-ni-tcm. 
gerund,  jir^und, 
get,  git, 

^lastiy,  ghat'-H, 
Gila,  hi'4a. 

Gioconda,  La,  Id  jd^cdn'-da* 
oBtfjUL 

Gladstone,  gldd'stun, 
glycerin,  glW-er-in. 
meiss,  nls. 
Goethals,  gd'-thaU. 
I  (joethe,  von,  fdn  gH'-Vt. 

goif^  gm^ 

Goliath,  gdAV-aih, 

gondola,  gM-ddAa, 

gone,  gihi. 

government,  gUv'-irnrmenL 

granarv,  grdn'-cnri, 

granddaiighter,  grdnd'-dMh'. 

grasp,  grhsp, 

gratis,  grd'-lis, 

grimace,  gfi^mds'. 

grimy,  grim'-i, 

msly,  giiz'Al, 

Guadalajara,  owdrTfLdrUlrhd''rd. 

guardian,  gir-di^n, 

guayule,  gwdryoo'4d, 

guillotine  (n.),  gil'-d^in, 

guillotine  (vb.),  gU4d-iin\ 

gyroeoope,  jV-r^htkOp, 

hiemoglobin,  A9^md-y2d'-Wii. 

handbook,  hdnd'^Mk. 
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haodkerchief ,  hdno'^OM^. 

Hawaii,  Ad^tof '-^. 

Hawaiian,  hd^ufi'^yan. 

houih^harih. 

height,  hU. 

heinous,  hd'^nus, 

Helena  (Mont.),  hU'-^^na. 

h^m,  h&m. 

Hiawatha,  hl-a^^'-iha. 

hi^wayman,  hl'-wOrman, 

Himalaya,  hi^md'-la^^. 

history,  hW-ii^H. 

hdst,  haisi, 

homeopathist,  hd^mS^p'-ii^kM]  hamrMp'H 

vast, 

homestead,  JUhn'-atM. 
honest,  iSn'-M,     _^    ^ 
Honolulu,  hd^nd4oo''U>o, 
honorable,  dn'-8r-o-6'Z. 
hoo£,A^/. 
horrid,  AA^-ld. 
hcvaeradish,  hOrs'-rdd-Kah. 
hospitable,  hd%*^fi4aML 

Huarta,  v>^-<(I. 

hundred,  hUn'-drtd. 

hydraulics,  hMrd'-Wa. 

hypocrisy,  W-ptffc'-ri^. 

id^M^-a. 

idioeyncrasy,  Idri-d-^ng'-krorH. 

ignoramus,  i{^•n^^^'-m^i9. 

impious,  im'-pK<K. 

importune,  imrjOr-iUn']  <m-p^-«tJn. 

impotent,  {m'-^^erU. 

inaugurates  in^'-ijaHHU, 

inc<Mnparable,  in^cOm'^parrorb^l, 

indisputable,  inrdW-^pdriorb'L 

industry,  in'-dHtB-M. 

infamous,  In'-Jormua, 

innocent,  In'-^-^ent, 

inquiry,  Uirkufir'A, 

insatiiuble,  inrsa'-MrO^^V,  {n-«<S'-«fta-6'L 

instead,  inrslidf. 

interesting,  in'^h'-^tAng, 

intermeaso,  \n4iT'frM'-td, 

international,  In^iT'n&stC'Un^, 

inundate,  in'-dinHJUU;  in^n'-dd/. 

Iowa,  i'-dHMX. 

irrevocable,  Ur^'-d-korb'l, 
isinglass,  V-zing-gUu. 
Israel,  is'-T^I^. 
Italian,  Uldl'-yan, 
itaUc,  Udl'-^k. 
ivory,  V-vO-H, 

3'ardmi^,  zfUar'-dS'-fiyAr^. 
fava,  ja'-wi. 
Jekyil(Dr.),i«'-HZ. 
Joaquin,  uldrktn\ 

Jocund,  idk'^nd. 

Joliet,  fi'4Ut ;  Fr.,  shd'4ya^. 
jostling,  jds'^fng. 
judgment^yi^'^-m^nl. 
jufular,  joo'-QdrUxr, 
]UJUtSU,  joo'-^trM, 

kal^dbMope,  karU'-dd^Mp. 
kept,  kipt. 
kettle,  kH''*l. 
kheM,ka'4a. 


Khiva,  Ki'-vii. 

Kiel,ib^. 

kiln,  kU;  kUn, 

kitchen,  kich'-hi;  klch'4$i, 

kimiiss,  koo^^n^, 

laboratory.  Idb'-d^rti-to^. 

laborer,  to'-62r-gr. 

Lachine,  Ichsh^'. 

L'AUegro.  WM-qrd, 

lamentable,  Idm^-enrtorbl. 

langui^,  iing'-gwdj. 

laryngitis,  Idr-in-fi'^U, 

larynx,  Idr'-ingka, 

Las  V^^,  108  vd'-giu. 

Latin,  UU'-in. 

laudanum,  Id'^da^num;  Idd'^n^^om 

laugh,  ^. 

lava,  Id'-va, 

lavalUftre,  W'-wM'-ydK. 

Lead  (S.  D.).  Ud- 

learned  (adj.).  likr^'fM, 

learned  (part.),  lOmd, 

legate,  W-di. 

length,  Vtngth. 

leper,  Up'-ir, 

lettuce,  Ui'-U. 

library,  tt'-trfl-ri. 

licorice,  lik'-O^ria. 

Uef,f^. 

lilac,  U'4ak, 
LiUe,  m. 

Limoges,  li'-mdzh^. 
lingene,  WN-«ft'-r«'. 
linotype,  Rn'-Wlp;  Zin'-Wlp. 
Liszt  (Frans),  flW. 
literature.  [«'-&*-a-ftZr. 
lithographer,  Vt^hUg'-ra-fiit. 
longevity,  I6firjh}''l4i, 
long-lived,  ldnff'4f»d, 
Louisiana,  2oo^sM7i'-<i. 
Louvre,  loo'-vf^, 
Lusitania,  lUrfMU'-nHHi. 
lyceum,  U-i^'-um, 
Lys,  te». 

mackerel,  mUk'-^-d. 
magazine,  mdg-a-ESn'. 
magna  charta,  rndg'-na  kdr'^eu 
magnolia,  indg^nd'4ira, 
Mf£kga,  mdV-Orga, 
malign,  morlXn'. 
mallow  (marsh),  mdV4i, 
malpractice,  wM-prdh'-Hs, 
mandamus,  mdnrad'^mu8. 
manpe,  mdnj. 
mama,  md'^i^, 
maniacal,  ma^i'-a^cal, 
manufactory,  m&nr4l-fdk'4d^, 
Mardi  gras,  mar-di  grd\ 
maritime,  mdr'-Udm;  mdr^^^-Hm, 
marquis,  mdr'-kwU, 
Marseilles,  mOt^sSl^, 
masculine,  mda'^kmin. 
mask,  m&sk, 
massage,  ma^adzh'. 
Massenet,  m&f-s^^nX^. 
masseur,  mtL'-sCa^. 
masseuse,  mdf-BOa^. 
matron,  mUf^run. 
mattress,  mdt'-fU, 
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mausoleum,  md^8d4S'-um. 

mauye,  mov. 

mayomiaise,  mOrO-fiSs^. 

measure,  mizh'-ur, 

medieval,  m^-dXre^-wd\  ??i&i-W-«rf. 

megrim,  mt'-grim. 

m^,  mA'-W, 

memor^i  m^'-5-rl. 

meningitis,  m^^n-in-;;{'-({8. 

menUf  m^kn'-H, 

Mephistopheles,  m^-is-idf-^-liB, 

meringue,  nie^dng'. 

mesmerism,  mfysf^mir'is^m. 

metric,  met'-rik. 

mezzo,  nM''Z6, 

Mignon,  mln'-ydn',  Fr.,  me'-fiydN'. 

migraine,  mt-gr&n';  mV-ifr&n. 

milch,  mUch. 

mirage,  nO^dah'. 

mischievous,  mW-cMnnM. 

misconstrue,  miB-kOn'-stro^',  mMeon^ttr&o', 

miserable,  ml«'-gr-a-67. 

Misdrables,  Les,  la  mi-iarrd'-hn. 

mitten,  mli'-tn. 

Mobile,  md-bil', 

moderate,  mdd'-9r-0t. 

modiste,  md'-dial', 

Modjeska,  mo-jis'-ka, 

Mohican,  md-hi'^kan. 

moir^,  mwd-rd':  md'-rd,  \ 

Mona  Lisa,  md'-nd  W-sd. 

monologue,  mdn'-d4dg, 

monomania,  m^T^^-md'-^Y-a. 

morale,  md-r(ii';  md^rdl', 

municipal,  mti^is'-^I-paZ. 

museum,  miZ-zS'-um. 

musicale,  mOrA^V, 

muskellunge,  m'&8''ke4iJmi\  mfMee-hinj', 

muskmelon,  miisk'-4ni!r^n, 

mustache,  mus-tiah', 

mystery,  mW-drA. 

mythology,  nMhU'-H^ 

nasal,  nd'-ioL, 

natural,  nd/'-fi-roZ, 

nature,  nd'-tUr, 

nausea,  nA'shS^'  nd'-a^-a. 

Nazimova,  ndrti'-md^. 

necessarily,  n^'-«-ad-fi4l. 

n^,  ntf. 

negligee,  nig-tt^thd';  nig'-tt-zhd. 

nephritis,  ne-fri'-iU;  n^-rl'-iU, 

nervine,  niir''V^;  nUr'-vin, 

NeufchAtel,  nH'-^hii'^' . 

neuralgia,  nH-rdl'-flra, 

New  Orleans,  nU  dr'-U^ru. 

Nice,  nis, 

nice^,  nf '-«WI. 

niche,  nloh. 

Nobel.  nd-bH'. 

nom  ae  plume,  nSiS  dH  plum'. 

nominative,  nim'-i-ma^^, 

nonchalant,  nOn'-ako^nt;  Fr.,  n&S''M'4as' . 

nonpareil,  ndn-^MrrH\ 

noxious,  rUik'-thus. 

nuisance,  nH'^wna. 

nuptial,  nUp'^thal. 

nymph,  nlmf, 

oaths,  mux, 

oatmeal,  iHf^mH, 

Oaxaca,  wd^'-kd. 


obeisanceu  d^'^sans]  d^^mxru. 

obelisk,  d6'-^idb. 

obesity,  o-6&'-*-tf. 

octave,  6k'4Q», 

oflSce,  ^/'--to. 

often,  df-^n. 

Oise,  wbz, 

Oklahoma,  d-kHorhd'^ma, 

olden,  dl'-d'n. 

oleander,  d4e-dn''der, 

oleomargarine,  dde-d-mdr'-gorrm;  d-^g^^-mdr'-fa- 

tin. 
olfactory,  dUfdkUd^. 
opponent,  o^'-nent. 
orange,  ir'-inj;  ih^-inj. 
orchid,  dr'-kld. 
ordeal,  dr'-de^)  dr'-dH. 
ordinarily,  ^-<ft-nd-rl-tt. 
oriental,  o-ti-M'-ta/. 
overalls,  d'-ver-dlz. 
pacifist,  pd8'J(rfl8t. 
Pagliaoci,  I,  B  pdl-ydi'-dO. 
pajama,  por^d'^ma. 
palatial,  pa-td'-^hal, 
PaU  Mall,  pH  mH';  pdl  mdl'. 
palmistry,  pdrn'-ia-tri]  p<U'-mla-lrl. 
panacea,  pdn-Or8i''a, 
panorama,  pdn^^d-rd'-ma. 

papier-mUch^,  pd'-pyd'^md'^shd' ;  pd'^pydFrnd'-^UL 
papyrus,  pa-^'-rua. 
Pari,  piHrd\ 
parasol,  pdr'-orsdl;  pdaMirsdif. 

Parliament,  pd!r'4Ument* 
•arsifal,  pdP-^fdl. 
participle,  pdr'-ttrsirp^ 
partner,  pdrt'-ntr. 
partridge,  pdr'-trij, 
pass^,  pd'sd'. 
Pasteur,  pha'-tHar', 
pathos,  pd'-thd8, 
patriot,  pd'-Mrol;  pdi'^riroL 
patron,  pd'-irtm, 
pecan,  p^dn';  p^-kdn', 
recoe,  pd'-kos. 
peda^Dgue,  p^'-Orffig, 
pedometer,  pS-ddm'-i^iir. 
penal,  pS'-nal. 

penchaint,  p^'-charU;  Fr.,  pdN'-«A4N'. 
peony,  pe'-d-nf . 
pergola,  pCar' -gdAa. 
perhaps,  per-hdps', 
peritonitis,  p^-i^d^l  -Ha, 
perpetuity,  pdr-pS-tu'-i-H. 
persLBt,  3pcr->8W. 
perspicuity,  pt2r-«p{4nZ'-i-<{. 
perspiration,  piir'ipl^rd''Bhun, 
peso,  pd'sd, 
petite,  pg-a<'. 
Petrograd^  pyi^-trd-^rdt'. 
phaiyngitis,  fdr^n-fi'-Hs. 
phial, /t'-di. 

photo^vure,  fd^d-ffrcHnir';  fd-t^ifrdf-viSbr, 
physicist,  /U'-l-eW. 
pianist,  pi-dn'-iat;  pf^-OrfAat. 
piano,  jifrdn'-d, 
picture,  pW;'-rtJr. 
Pinchot  (Gifford),  pln'^M^ 
Piqua  (Ohio),  pik'-^uxi. 
iqu4,  p^Acd', 

pi'-ad;  pi'-sd. 
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plague,  pld^. 

plait,  pW. 

poem,  pd'-Sm, 

poignant,  poin'-ani;  poin'-yant* 

pom,  pw&UW. 

roincsur^,  pwds'-kii'-rd' , 

pomsettia,  poinrsU'-ira, 

roitiers,  pwd'-tyd'. 

portiere,  p&r^-tydr', 

posthumous,  pdi'-tOnnus',  pds^-AA-imia. 

potato,  pd^df-id. 

precedence.  pr^-^id'-eM. 

precedent  (aaj.)t  prS-^Sd'^erU. 

precedent  (n.),  piia'-i^deni. 

predicament,  prB-^Rk'-OrtnerU. 

preface.  pr^'-fi8. 

prcferaole,  viif-^Mirb^l. 

prelate,  prA'-m. 

premier,  pr^-mKrir)  p/rhn'-yh. 

prei>aratOTy,  pr*-pilr'-a-(5-rl. 

president,  pr«i'-Wcn<. 

pretaise,  pri'Una', 

pretty,  prtl*-i. 

prima  donna,  pri'-ma  dM'Ck, 

prodigious,  prb-dlf-us, 

produce  (n.),  prddf^Os. 

produce  (vb.),  prd-dda', 

program,  prd'^grdtn. 

pnmiaiade,  prthnri^ndd*. 

propinquity,  prd'p€ng''kuML 

pro  rata,  pr6  rd'-ta, 

prosperous,  prda'^pSr-^ia, 

protlg^,  prd'-ta'-M'. 

protem,  prd'-tMn, 

f^xemy^  pM'-nOshlHy'. 

psahn,  «dm. 

pseudonym,  tU'-dd-^r^bn. 

psvchic,  A'-Mk. 

miblicifft,  pGb'-tt-Hst, 

Puccini^  pooi-chef-ng, 

pumpkm,  pamp'^Miu 

pur6e,  va'-rd'. 

quarrel,  kwdr^'-d. 

queue,  A^. 

qui  Tive,  ki  oA/. 

quoit,  kwoit. 

quorum,  kwd'-rum, 

raceme,  ra-«^m';  rOrSfm', 

radish,  rdd'-Uh, 

ragout,  rbr^oo', 

R^ier,  Mt.,  rdrntr'. 

rajah,  rk'-ja, 

rancor.  T&n/ff-^^, 

ransack,  r6in!'%6k. 

recipe,  rto'-l-pg. 

reconnaissance,  rh^an'-dr^mm. 

reccmnoiter,  rik-(Mioi'4k', 

referable,  r^-ir-a-h'L 

rei^dia,  riij(i'4(ra, 

regime,  rd'-thMm,'. 

r^ct(n.).r«'-iib<. 

reUct  (adj.),  rh^&kH^. 

renaissance,  rtJr^-*-«dN«';  rl-^'%oinA^  __ 

rendeEVOus,  rdN'-<ftkH>o;  rdng'-d^^foo]  rin'-dS-voo. 

reparable,  rip'-iJHrarb'l. 

r6patoire,  rlh^'-ir-iwdr, 

r^lica^  riip'-hrka. 

rentable,  riv'-iiria^'L 

requiem,  ri'-hjoi-^m;  rSk'^vflrem, 


research,  ri-tiirch'. 

reservoir,  rH'-^-vwdr;  r^z'-^-vwdr. 

residue,  r&'-i-dtJ. 

resource,  risdra', 

respite,  ris'-pU, 

restaurant,  ria'-id-^rani;  ria'Ad-rarU. 

r^surn^,  ra'-ta'-md', 

revocable,  rdt>'-d-A:a-67. 

Rheims,  rimz]  Fr.,  r<SN8. 

rheumatism,  roo'-morlU^m, 

Riga,  ri'-g^, 

rind,  rind, 

rinse,  rina. 

robust,  rd^Hiat', 

Roentgen,  rCLrU'-ghi;  rhU'-gin. 

roil,  raiL 

roof,  roof. 

Roosevelt,  rO'-sd-c^  (ahnost  riH^-ifm). 

root,  root. 

roquefort,  rdk'-fdr';  rdk'-fdrt, 

roseate,  rd'-z^-ZU. 

rostrum  j_rtf«'-<rum. 

route,  root.  __ 

rutabiEkga,  rooAa-hd'-ga, 

sachem,  ad'-chem. 

sacrament,  adk'^rorment. 

sacrilegious,  adk-rlAS'-jua. 

sagacious,  aa-gd'^ahua. 

said,  aid. 

salary,  adl'-^nri, 

salmon,  adm'^un. 

salve  (ointment),  adv. 

sanatorium,  adnrartd''ri'Um. 

sanguine,  adng'-gw^. 

San  Jose  (Cal.).  sdn  hd^ad', 

San  Juan,  adn  hwdn'. 

Santa  Claus,  adn'-ta  kldz. 

Santa  Fe  (N.  M.).  adn'-tafd'. 

sarcophagus,  adr-kd^-orgua. 

sarsaparilla,  <dr-«a-^M-rti'-a. 

satin,  adi'-'in. 

Sault  Sainte  Marie,  add  adni  ma'-fi. 

savage,  adv'-dj. 

savant,  «<i'-wIN'. 

says,  8^. 

scared^  akdrd. 

scenario,  ahdHfUlf^rM, 

schism,  Mm. 

stance,  ad'-dna]  ad'-diJa'. 

secretary,  a&c'-r^^d-H. 

seidlitz,  aid'4Ua. 

semiannual,  A^m^Mn'-tl-aZ. 

senile,  at-nll;  ae'-nU. 

separable,  al^'-CHra-bH. 

separate,  aSp'-Orrdt. 

sequin,  aS'-kwin;  aik'^ln, 

sesame,  a^'-a-^mS. 

several,  a^v'-^r-al. 

signora,  ah^yd'-rd. 

since,  Ana. 

sinecure,  ffi'^n^^cOr. 

sirup.  Ar'-up. 

ski,  skiing,  aki,  akif-^ng, 

sleek,  alik. 

slept,  aUpt. 

snout,  anaut. 

sofa,  ad'-fa. 

soften,  adf-n. 

soir^,  atid'-rd']  atodrfd';  aw6^, 

Soissons,  awd'-adW. 
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solace,  M-Ga. 

solarium,  864&''V'L-^um. 

solemn,  idV-em, 

sonata,  sd^nd'-ta, 

soprano,  so-prd'^nd,     _ 

souvenir,  aoo-vi-ner';  soo'^iiJi^nir, 

specie,  spB'sMri. 

specie  (coin),  api'shl. 

m>irit,  apir'-U, 

Spokane,  spd-kdn' 

spouse,  spouz, 

status,  ata'-im. 

steady,  «<^'-«. 

stoicism,  ato'-l-Mm. 

stCHnach,  atHm'^uk, 

strata,  atr&'Aa, 

submarine,  aHh^ma-ren', 

subpoena,  9iU>-p6'-tia. 

suburb,  kth'-^rh. 

su^e,  aw&d;  Fr.,  awH* 

suite,  awel.  __ 

sumac,  aU'-mdk;  ahoo'-rndk. 

Sumatra,  adtHnd'-tra.  __ 

superfluous,  aU-pHr'-floo-ua. 

supple,  aHp^'L 

suppose,  aurpdt^, 

surprise,  awr-pris^. 

swept,  axvipt, 

mmdicate,  ^n'-dtrkdi. 

Synge,  Ana, 

synod,  «ln'-ud. 

syringe,  «lr'-ln;. 

table  d'h6te,  tk'-bV  ddV. 

Tagore  (Rabindranath),  td^gOr^, 

Tai  Mahal,  tdj  morhdl'. 

tdlyho,  m^hd. 

TannMuser,  tdn'^iov-zer, 

Tchaikovsky.  chl-kd/'-aH. 

technique,  Uk'-nik', 

temperament,  t^'-p^'O^-weni, 

temperature,  Uhn'-per-Ortiir, 

temporarily,  Hm'-pd-rdHML 

tenet,  tSn'-^. 

tepid,  «fp'-W. 

t6te-J^-t6te.  m-h-m']  U-idrtdi'. 

Thais,  thd^4a;  Fr.,  td'-ea'. 

Thames  (River  in  England),  Una. 

theater,  thS'-a-tdr. 

thermostat,  thUr'-md-atdt. 

Thoreau.  thd'-rd;  thd^d'. 

thresh,  tnr^h. 

Tolstoy,  tdl-atai'. 

tongs,  tdngz, 

tonsillitis,  tdnr-aU-H'-tia, 

Toul,<o5Z. 

toward^  t6'-erd;  t&rd, 

transnugrate,  trdna^'m^irgrdi, 

traveler,  trdo'-d-^, 

traverse  (n..  adj.,  vb.),  tr&o'-ira, 

traverse  (aav.),  trdo'-^a)  trcHjUra^. 

Traviata,  La,  Id  ird^d'-ia. 

tribune,  M6'-tZn. 

trichina,  tfi-H'-na. 


trousseau,  troo'-ad', 

Trovatore^Il,  el  trd-vdrtd'-rd. 

Tucson,  Uxhadn', 

Tuileries,  tw^'-lerAz;  Fr.,  <tfl«'-f^. 

turnip,  tir'-nlp, 

Udine,  oo'-d&^nd. 

Ukraine,  U'-krdn. 

ukulele,  oo-kd64d'4d, 

ultimatum,  HJMm&'Aum. 

umbrella,  amrbrW-a, 

undersigned,  Unrdtr^nd' . 

uninterested,  Hn-in'^er-^-M. 

unprecedented,  iXn-pr^*'-e'dlhi46d, 

untoward,  Hn^o'-erd;  iJmrtM\ 

used,  tZai. 

usually,  U'-thHrdlAi, 

usurp,  tZ-»<lrp'. 

vagsoy,  va-gd'-^. 

vagrant,  vd'-grant, 

vanquisn,  vdng'-kiolah. 

vase,  vda:  vdz. 

vaudeville,  vdd'-vU. 

vehement,  ve'-hC'-merU. 

veinous,  vdn'^&a. 

velvet,  vU'-i>it;  v&'-vit, 

venous,  vS'-nua. 

ventriloquist,  vhi-tril^kiDist,      _ 

Vera  Cruz,  vd'-rd  krooa';  vir'-a  kroo/m 

version,  vHr'-ahun, 

veterinary,  v^'-ir-ir^nd-fi. 

vicar,  vik'-er, 

vice  versa,  vi'-ai  viir'-aa, 

victim,  vik'-Hm, 

Vimy  (Ridge),  wg'-mg'. 

vis4l-vi8,  v^sarvS\ 

vitriol,  vU'^ri-vl. 

Vladivostok,  vlMj/Mia-UOc^. 

volatile,  vdV-OrtU. 

volume,  vdl'-^m, 

voluntarily,  vdl*^n4d^ri^, 

Vosges,  vdzh, 

waft,  wdft, 

wainscot,  wdn'-akdt;  todn'-akoi. 

was.  w6z, 

wasn,  wdah, 

wasp,  wdap, 

whisk,  hwiak, 

whole,  hU.  _ 

whooping  (cough),  hoop'-lng, 

widow,  fjkd'-6. 

Willamette,  wUdm'-^. 

window,  win'-dd. 

wistaria,  tJoia-(d*-rira, 

women,  wim'-^;  uM-Kn. 

wondenng,  wHn'-der-Kng, 

wont  (custom),  wtint, 

wrath,  rdth)  rbih, 

wrestler,  r^'4eT, 

yolk,  yok',  ydlk, 

Voughiorfieny,  ydk-d^fd'^fd. 

Ypres,  i-pr'. 

Ysa^e,  i-M'-ve, 

zodiacal,  zo-di'-ii^eaL 
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History  and  literature  are  kindred  sciences; 
both  are  the  written  story  of  life  which  has  been 
lived.  History  places  before  us  the  life  of  action, 
and  the  heroes  of  history  are  chiefly  pioneers, 
statesmen,  soldiers,  merchants,  inventors,  leaders 
oif  industry.  literature  presents  the  inner  life 
of  thought  and  emotion  and  ideals.  Its  psjges 
are  written  for  us  by  historians  and  novelists 
and  poets  and  philosophers.  Both  through 
deed  and  word,  history  and  literature  reveal  to 
us  the  life  of  a  nation. 

But  the  life  of  a  nation  b  not  an  individual 
thing.  There  is  an  intercourse  of  nations,  as 
well  as  an  interdependence.  Literature,  as 
well  as  history,  reveals  the  influence  of  this 
universal  contact.  It  is  only  by  a  survey  of  all 
literatures  that  any  single  literature  can  be 
appreciated  or  understood.  The  following  tables 
and  discussions  present  such  a  surv^: 

COMPARATIVE  VIBW  OF 

AXOIBXT  OmSXTAL. 

UT£RATUR£S 

aooo  B.  a  TO  isoo  b.  a 

UfDlAm  Earliest  Vedio  hrauuB  in  Santkrit.  ThtM 
Vadle  hymns  wen  probably  nine  or  repeated  for  a  thou- 
•andyeart  before  they  were  eommitted  to  writins* 

FE1I8IA*    Earliest  metrical  hymns. 

CHINA*  Development  of  ideo-phonetie  writing  Odes, 
hyaans,  laws,  histono  documents  preserved  by  mipeiial 


HBBBEW.  Affe  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs. 
Book  of  Job. 

BABYLONIA  AND  ASSYRIA*  Cuneiform  io- 
senptions  on  stone  slabs,  and  on  brick  and  day  tablets, 
detieata  inscriptions  on  glass  and  metal.  Chaldean 
aooount  of  ih»  delate  compiled  about  2000  B.  C 

doldeq  age  of  Babylonian  literature  and  rise  of  Ass]^ 
rian  literature. 

ABABLA*  War-loving  tribes  roving  over  the  table 
lands  of  Anwia  produced  an  oral  literature  of  pastorals, 
ndm  SCMUS.  and  triumphal  odes. 

jSGYn?*  Hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  monuments 
and  papyri.  Hermetio  books  (treatises  on  alchemy, 
aacie,  ete.). 

Book  of  the  Dead,  Ptah-Hotep's  moral  treatise. 

1600  B.  a  TO   1000  B.  C. 

nfDIA*  Cblleotion  of  Vedic  hyznns,  embodying 
tba  system  of  philosophy:  The  Institutes  of  Manu, 
regulating  moral  and  social  life. 

FEBSlA*  Age  of  SSoroaster.  Compilation  of  the 
Zend,  the  only  existing  monument  of  a  once  extensive 

CHDlA.  The  Five  Great  Classics  of  Antiquity;  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Book  of  Changes. 

HKBBEW*  The  Age  of  Moses  and  the  Pentateuch. 
Hebrew  anthems  and  elegies  and  wisdom  literature, 
culminating  in  the  peahns  of  David  and  proverbs  oi 
Solomon. 

BABYLONIA  AND  A8SYBIA*  Preservation  of 
raeords  in  royal  libraries. 

Inscriptions  elaborately  wrought  on  stone  and  terra 
eotta.  Chief  cities  made  depositories  of  royal  libraries. 
'  Babylonian  literature  nch  in  fiction,  astrology,  law, 
graaunar,  hlstonr,  mathoonatics,  etc 

ABABIA*  Inscriptions  on  walls,  tombs,  dikes«  and 
bronse  tablets. 

EGYPT*    Great  library  founded.    Golden   Age  of 


literature  rich  in  epic  poetry,  odes, 

hymns,  romances,  fables,  history,  science,  etc. 

1000  B.  &  TO  600  B.  a 
INDIA*    Ancient   Vedio   translations   oontamed   in 
great  epics  and  lyrioe.    The  Ramayana  and  the  Maha- 


bharata  are  called  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  of  the 
Sanskrit.    Dramas,  tales,  fables,  and  epigrams  abound. 

PEBSIA*  Preservation  and  enlargement  of  books 
of  sacred  literature.    Compilation  of  the  Zend-Avesta. 

CHINA.  Age  of  Confucius.  A  period  of  great  liter- 
ary activity.  Compilation  of  the  sacred  learning  of  the 
Chinese  by  Confucius  and  the  introduction  of  higher 
ethical  ideaJa. 

HEBBEW.  Songs  of  lamentation  and  prophetic 
books  of  the  period  of  the  captivity.  The  Idylls  of 
Ruth  and  Esther. 

ASSYBIA*  Decline  of  Babylonia  and  revival  of 
arts  and  sciences  in  Assyria. 

ABABIA.  Increase  of  learning  among  ^e  Arabs. 
Development  of  language  and  literature.  Three  poets, 
Amru-el-Kais,  Tarafah.  and  Antar. 

EGYPT.  Age  of  decline.  Simplified  form  of 
writing  introduced. 


UTERATURE  OF  INDIA 

The  literature  of  India  is  vast  bevond  all  oom* 
prehension.  The  library  of  one  of  the  kings  is 
said  to  have  contained  so  many  books  that  a 
hundred  Brahmans  were  employed  in  taking 
care  of  it,  and  a  thousand  dromedaries  were 
required  to  convey  it  from  place  to  place. 
Literary  activity  in  India  is  as  great  to-day  as 
in  the  past,  and  vast  stores  of  learning  are  ac- 
cumulated there. 

The  most  ancient  of  Hindu  literatures  is  the 
Sanskrit,  a  branch  of  the  Indo-European  eroup 
of  languages,  which  includes  the  Persian,  Greek, 
Latin,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  Celtic,  and  ScancB- 
navian.  The  Sanskrit  is  supposed  to  bear  the 
closest  resemblance  to  the  primitive  language, 
from  which  all  this  group  of  languages  spnmg. 
It  IB  the  sacred  language  of  the  Brahmans.  and, 
although  classed  to-dajr  among  the  dead  Ian- 
gua^s,  it  is  kept  aHve  in  the  conversation  and 
writmgs  of  the  priesUy  caste.  It  has  furnished 
a  rich  storehouse  for  European  scholars. 

Sanslait  appears  in  its  most  ancient  form  in 
the  Vedas,  which  date,  at  least^  one  thousand 
years  before  Christ;  these  Vedic  hymns  were 
probably  suns  and  recited  many  himdred 
years  before  tney  were  committed  to  writing. 
The  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  divides  into 
two  periods,  the  Vedic  and  the  classic.  These 
periods  partly  overlap  each  other,  but  the  later 
Vedic  works  are  distingmshed  by  the  subjects 
with  which  they  deal  and  bv  their  archaic  style. 

The  word  Veda  means  "knowledge,''  booki 
of  knowledge.  These  sacred  books  of  the  Brah- 
mans are  divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  Rig- 
Veda,  or  lore  of  praise  (hynms);  (2)  Yajur-Veoa, 
lore  of  prayer  (sacnficial  rites);  (3)  Sama-Veda, 
or  lore  of  tunes  (chants);  and  (4)  Atharva-Veda. 
devotional  services  (mcantationc),  to  be  used 
in  sacrifices  and  other  relidous  offices.  The 
last  three  Vedas  are  medley  extracts  from 
the  Rig-Veda.  Each  Veda  is  divided  mto 
two  parts,  the  first  consistmg  of  prayers,  and 
the  second  of  commandments.  Six  branches 
of  Vedic  science  are  inciuded  imder  the  term 
Vedanffa,  namely,  phonetics,  music,  grammar, 
etymoloey,  astronomy,  ceremonials.  These 
books  ajSo  contam  legends  and  philosophical 
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and  scientific  discussions,  as  well  as  religious 
teachings,  for  the  Sansloit  literature  b^ngs 
to  an  imaginative  and  creative,  as  well  as  to  a 
serious  and  thoughtful,  people. 

An  ancient  Hindu  work  of  great  importance 
is  the  Code  of  Manu,  dating  at  least  one  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  in- 
stitutes of  Manu  regulated  the  moral  and  social 
life  of  the  people,. and  prescribed  piinishmenta 
Purity  of  life  was'  strictly  enjoined. 

Two  interesting  epic  poems  belong  to  the 
classic  period,  the  Mahabharata,  a  semi-his- 
torical poem,  treating  of  ancient  rivalries  and 
wars,  and  the  Ramayana,  a  reli^oua  poem, 
describing  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  The 
later  Sanskrit,  dating  about  one  himdred  b^ore 
Christ,  is  varied  in  its  theme*  however,  it 
lacks  the  dignity  of  thought  whicn  characterizes 
the  early  Sanskrit. 

Many  speculative  philosophies  have  had  their 
birth  in  India,  some  of  them  in  strict  opposition 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Vedas.  Five  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  a  newer  and  purer 
religion  was  taught  by  a  monk  of  roval  birth. 
He  was  afterwards  known  as  Bucfdha,  the 
EInlightened  One.  He  taught  his  people  to  live 
in  charity,  one  with  another,  to  practice  truth 
and  morality,  to  overthrow  caste,  and  to  abolish 
Brahman  sacrifices.  The  sacred  books  of 
Buddha  are  called  the  Tripitaka;  one  of  them  is 
metaphysical,  one  disciplinary,  and  one  contains 
the  discourses  of  Buddha.  They  axe  written 
in  a  dialect  of  the  later  Sanskrit,  and  are  very 
voluminous,  containing  more  than  five  times 
as  much  matter  as  in  both  the  New  and  the  Old 
Testament.  The  followers  of  Buddha  are  said 
to  number  over  three  hundred  millions.  Bud- 
dhism is  not  only  one  of  the  great  religions  of 
India,  but  it  has  millions  of  followers  in  Thibet, 
China,  Japan,  Corea,  and  all  the  countries  of 
the  far  East.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ac- 
knowledge the  full  indebtedness  of  Western 
literatures  to  the  literary  thought  of  India. 
We  have  borrowed  from  every  department, 
but  nowhere  have  we  found  richer  treasures 
than  in  romance  and  fairy  tale.  Stories  written 
in  far-away  India  have  been  the  delight  of  our 
story-tellers;  many  of  the  fairy  tales  of  our 
nurseries  were  first  written  for  the  joy  of  some 
Hindu  child.  India  is  rich  in  literary  treasures, 
and  we  are  richer  because  we  have  borrowed 
from  these  treasures. 

PERSIAN  UTERATURE 

The  earliest  language  of  Persia  is  the  Zend, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Sanskrit.  The 
Vedic  Aryans  and  the  Zend-speaking  Aryans 
originally  belonged  to  one  community,  and 
spoke  one  language.  Both  language  and  litera- 
ture reveal  this  unity  of  ori^.  We  find  simi- 
larities in  their  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Like 
the  Sanskrit  of  India,  the  earliest  literature  of 
Persia  is  preserved  for  us  in  the  sacred  writings. 
These  are  known  as  the  Zend-Avesta,  or  com- 
mentary and  text. 

The  Avesta  is  among  the  most  important  of 
the  sacred  writin^^  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
Indo-European  hteratures.  These  writings  are 
attributed  by  the  Persians  to  Zoroaster,  who 
lived  probably  twelve  or  fifteen  centuries  before 


the  Christian  era.  Little  is  known  of  ZOToaster, 
but  it  is  said  that  like  Buddha  he  was  the  great 
teacher  who  reformed  the  reli^us  system  of 
his  country.  The  Parsees,  or  Fire-Worshipers 
of  India  and  Persia,  are  to-day  the  followers  of 
Zoroaster. 

The  Avesta,  though  attributed  to  Zoroaster, 
is  not  the  work  of  a  single  man,  but,  like  the 
Vedas,  is  made  up  from  fragments,  which  had 
been  repeated  oraUy,  and  thus  brought  down 
through  generations.  It  is  a  c611ection  of  pro- 
fessed revelations,  instructions  concerning  ways 
of  living,  prayers  and  confessions  made  to  some 
Supreme  Being  and  to  inferior  gods,  simple 
hymns,  some  of  which  are  grand,  both  in  word 
and  *  thought.  The  Avesta  recognizes  One 
Supreme  &ing,  and  exhorts  to  a  pure  way  of 
fiving.  "  For^e  the  wrong,"  says  Zoroaster, 
''and  choose  one  of  the  two  spirits,  Good  or 
Base;  you  cannot  serve  both." 

Besides  the  Zend-Avesta,  there  are  two  other 
sacred  books,  one  a  book  of  prayers  and  hymns, 
and  the  other  prayers  to  the  Genii  of  the  days. 
The  religion  of  Zoroaster  prevailed  for  many 
years  in  Persia.  The  Greeks  adopted  some  of 
the  ideas  into  their  philosophy,  and  through 
them  its  influence  was  extended  over  Europe. 

When  the  Greeks  under  Alexander  (331  B.  C.) 
conquered  Persia  and  burned  the  capital  at 
Persepolis,  they  destroyed  many  inscriptions 
and  valuable  records  in  the  great  libraiy,  which 
had  been  collected  by  the  Persian  kings.  After 
the  Greek  conquest,  the  Persian  language  was 
forced  to  give  place  to  the  language  <h  their 
conquerors,  first  the  Greek,  and  then  the  Arable 
speech  of  tne  Mohammedans. 

In  the  Ninth  Century,  A.  D.,  native  dynastaee 
were  restored,  and  from  this  time  dates  modem 
Persian  literature,  which  floiuished  for  nine 
centuries.  But  the  literature  of  modem  Persia 
is  very  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  Empire. 
Greek  thought,  together  with  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  .A^bia  and  the  religion  t>f  Mohammed, 
had  transformed  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  we  find  an  entirely  different  literature  in 
this  later  period.  Satires,  love  ditties,  songs^ 
and  religious  hjrmns  appeared;  many  names 
of  minstrels  who  belonged  to  the  Tenth  C»i- 
tury  are  found.  The  nrst  Persian  poet  who 
impressed  his  stamp  upon  every  form  of  poetry 
was  Rudagi.  About  1000  A.  £>.,  Prince  Cabus 
is  quoted  as  the  author  of  the  "Perfection  of 
Rhetoric"  and  also  of  poems.  A  generation 
later  Anvari  wrote  much  verse  in  honor  of  the 
king.  To  these  same  centuries  belong  Dakiki 
and  Firdausi,  court  poets;  Tabari.  court  his- 
torian; Sadi,  the  great  mond  teacher;  Hafiz, 
the  writer  of  bve  lyrics  and  pleasure  songs; 
Omar  Khayyam,  well  knovm  from  the  ex^- 
lent  translations  of  his  quatrains  into  English. 

CHINESE  UTERATURE 

The  literature  of  China  leads  us  back  to  the 
remotest  past  in  an  almost  imbroken  line  of 
writings.  The  prose  writings  of  the  Chinese 
philosophers,  the  plain,  grave,  and  concise 
rendering  of  moral  maxims,  and  the  primeval 
poetry,  including  the  oldest  temperance  ode 
m  the  world,  were  preserved  in  the  Sacred 
Books,  edited  by  Confucius. 
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The  first  published  book  on  record  in  China  is 
the  "  Book  of  Chan^/'  dating  originally  about 
1150  B.  C.  Little  is  known  of  this  mysterious 
book,  but  it  was  evidently  a  treatise  on  philoe- 
ophy;  centuries  later  it  became  the  founda- 
tion for  a  book  of  divination.  The  "Book  of 
History"  is  a  compilation  made  by  Ck)nfucius 
from  old  manuscripts,  records  of  years  between 
2400  B.  C.  and  700  B.  C.  The  "  Book  of  Rites," 
the  real  ^uide  of  Chinese  life,  was  also  compiled 
from  ancient  sources  and  is  said  to  be  the  work 
of  a  duke  living  sometime  between  1200  B.  C. 
and  1100  B.  C.  This  "Book  of  Rites"  is  still 
the  ceremonial  which  is  the  soul  of  the  Chinese. 
These  are  the  most  important  of  the  books 
known  as  the  "  Five  Classics."  Following  these 
are  the  "Four  Books,"  'all  by  followers  and 
pupils  of  Confucius.  Together  thev  form  a 
Dody  of  records  or  annals,  written  in  brief  para- 
graphs with  no  literary  form;  they  are  simple 
statements  of  fact  or  doctrine.  They  might  be 
considered  mere  curiosities  of  literature,  but  for 
their  unbounded  influence  over  a  great  nation. 
This  influence  is  easily  understood  upon  closer 
acquaintance  for  the  recorded  sayings,  or  con- 
versations, contain  the  essence  of  wisdom.  The 
educated  classes  committed  to  memory  pages 
from  the  Classical  Books,  while  the  wise  maxims 
became  as  familiar  to  the  people  as  nursery 
Bonffs.  The  aim  of  all  these  writings  was  to 
buikl  lofty  principles  of  thought  and  action 
which  should  govern  men  in  every  relation  of 
Ufe.  ''The  Great  Learning,"  based  upon  the 
older  teachings,  shows  political  knowledge  and 
judcpaoent  in  its  suggestions.  These  great  books 
directed  the  people  with  such  watda  ob: 

"Tlie  ancients,  wishing  to  order  the  empire, 
first  ordered  well  their  own  states.  Wishinir  to 
order  well  their  states,  they  first  regulated  their 
families.  Wishing  to  regulate  their  families, 
they  first  cultivated  their  persons.  Willing  to 
cultivate  their  persons,  they  fiirst  rectified  the 
heart." 

"What  a  man  dislikes  in  his  superiors,  let 
him  not  display  in  the  treatment  of  his  inferiors." 

"Learn  the  past,  and  you  will  know  the 
future." 

Commentaries  by  the  thousands  have  been 
written  on  these  books,  and  form  a  great  body 
in  Chinese  libraries. 

Mencius  (372  B.  C.X  the  last  and  greatest 
apostle  of  Confucius,  has  been  called  the  Plato 
oi  his  nation.  He  was  the  first  to  maintain 
the  goodness  of  human  nature  unmolded  by 
education.  The  spirit  inherent  in  the  Chinese 
classics  was,  "Walk  in  the  trodden  paths  and 
seek  wisdom  from  ancient  teachings."  Mencius 
threw  his  influence  into  society  about  him,  in- 
sisted upon  changes  in  his  degenerate  age,  and 
used  humor  and  satire  to  sharpen  his  discussions. 

Printing  was  invented  in  China  about  600 
A.  p.,  and  was  then  chiefly  used  in  publication 
of  chronicles  of  information  or  histoi^.  Earh 
dynasty  has  its  oflicial  chronicle,  makmg  a  his- 
tory of  the  nation  from  the  Third  Century  B.  C. 
to  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

The  eyetem  of  Chinese  education  has  tended 
to  compress  the  minds  of  the  students  into  a 
narrowness  of  thought,  but  this  helped  obser- 
vation of  detail  ana  may  accoimt  for  the  valjM 


of  their  topographical  works,  whidi  are  scarcely 
equaled  in  any  other  Uterature.  Histori(»u 
and  literarv  encyclopedias  are  well  arranged 
and  have  been  closely  studied  by  European 
authors,  who  speak  highly  in  their  praise. 

The  first  great  thoughts  of  this  seeminely 
prosaic  and  practical  people  were  put  in  the 
form  of  poetry,  and  their  songs  and  ballads  date 
back  beyond  any  knowledge  of  authors.  In  the 
time  of  Confucius  (551-478  B.  C.)  there  was 
an  official  collection  of  some  3,000  son^,  which 
he  arranged,  and  from  which  he  made  his  "Book 
of  Odes.  The  subjects  of  these  odes  are  from 
the  everyday  life  and  simple  ways  of  antiquity. 
They  are  written  in  rhyme  and  give  most  pleasing 
pictures  with  delicate  touches.  Epic  poetry, 
conspicuous  in  India,  is  wholly  lackmg  m 
China,  the  historical  romance  taking  its  ]Mace. 
Dramas  abound,  but  in  very  prinutive  form, 
while  didactic  poems  are  common,  official  docu* 
ments  bein^  sometimes  issued  in  this  form* 

In  China  is  found  the  philosophy  of  Confucius, 
prominently  ethical;  the  philosophy  of  Tao, 
almost  purely  material;  and  the  philosophy 
of  Buddha,  preeminently  metaphysical  These 
seem  to  hold  a  joint  power  over  the  people; 
effects  of  this  mixture  can  be  traced  in  tneir 
Uterature.  Many  discussions  in  moral  philoso- 
^y  are  popular  among  Chinese  scholars.  The 
Chmese  have,  also,  romances  of  all  kinds,  light 
poetry,  and  works  on  history,  geogrs^hy.  Sod 
travel.  The^r  are  a  reading  people.  Trans- 
latora  are  bringing  books  out  from  their  hoard 
of  treasures,  helped  by  a  well-executed  diction- 
ary of  the  Chinese  language. 

The  countries  of  Burmah,  Siam,  and  Thibet 
are  rdated  to  China  by  havine  the  same  mono- 
syllabic language.  To  each  of  these  nations  be- 
longs, also,  a  valuable  literatiu^,  reaching  bacJc 
to  antiquity. 

HEBREW  I^FTEBATUBE 

Hebrew  literature  stands  first  amon^  the 
literatures  of  anti<}uity.  A  universal  significance 
has  been  g^ven  to  it  on  account  of  the  remarkable 
influence  it  has  had  in  forming  the  thought  of 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  nations.  From  it 
we  get  our  Bible,  which  gives  ua  our  revelation 
of  God  and  our  fundamental  ideas  of  worship. 
Hebrew  literature  reaches  back  to  remote  an- 
tiquity. It  is  the  story  cd  a  people  who  believed 
themselves  selected  by  Qod  to  be  the  conserva- 
tors of  His  revelation.  It  is  the  marvelous  stoiy 
of  a  race,  which  for  thousands  of  yeare  endured 
captivity,  dispersioo,  wars,  and  poEseeution  of 
every  kind,  and  yet  preserved  its  nationality, 
ite  peculiarities  of  woTMiip,  its  laws  and  language, 
traditions  and  literature.  In  its  deep  religious 
spirit,  in  its  credibility,  and  in  the  vigor  of  its 
poetry,  it  far  surpasses  the  literature  of  any 
other  nation  of  antiquity.  It  constitutes  a 
remarkable  monument  tn  the  eariy  history 
and  spiritual  development  of  the  human  race< 
Hebrew  law  has  been  studied  and  imitated  by 
lawmakers  of  every  nation  and,  like  their  liters* 
ture,  is  unsurpassed  in  originality  and  vigor  of 
eacpreesioti. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  great  mass  of  Hebrew 
writii^  has  come  down  to  us.  Of  this,  the 
most  importaaft  is  that  oontainad  in  tlie  Biibtew 
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Scriptures.  The  composition  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  Soiptures  extends  from  the 
time  of  David  to  the  Maccabees,  a  period  of  at 
least  900  years.  Before  this,  like  all  ancient 
peoples,  the  Hebrews  by  oral  tradition  handed 
down  their  sagas,  songs,  frae;ments  of  history, 
inscriptions,  laws,  and  priestly  registers. 

The  prevalent  idea  of  Hebrew  literature  is 
Monotheism.  The  Hebrews  believe  they  are 
a  peculiar  people,  chosen  of  God,  hence  their 
passionate  enthusiasm  for  independence  and 
the  preservation  of  their  nationality.  While 
other  nations  were  creating  their  divinities 
marred  by  human  passions,  and  were  painting 
them  in  the  glowing  colors  of  their  poetry,  as 
engaged  in  wars  and  feasting,  sensuous  love  or 
hate,  revenge  or  revelry,  tne  Hebrew  poets 
pictured  their  God  in  the  most  sublime  language, 
simple,  just,  severe.  "God  is  a  Spirit,  and  thejr 
that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  Love  and  wisoom  are  His  at- 
tributes; power  and  majesty  are  His,  and  yet 
pAtemal  care  and  wisdom.  In  this  contempla^ 
tion  of  Jehovah  the  Hebrews  reached  the  very 
source  of  enthusiasm,  which  caused  their  poets 
so  ferventhr  to  utter  the  denunciations  and 
promises  of  the  Eternal  in  a  tone  suited  to  the 
inspired  of  God.  Under  whatever  form  they 
wrote,  law,  prophecy,  history,  lyric  poetry, 
philosophy,  or  specxilation,  God  and  His  provi- 
dences are  their  special  theme. 

The  simplest  divison  of  the  literature  of  the 
Hebrews  is  into  the  four  following  periods: 

The  first  period  extends  from  remote  an- 
tiquity to  the  time  of  David.  It  includes  all 
the  records  of  patriarchal  civilization  trans- 
mitted by  tradition  previous  to  the  age  of  Moses, 
and  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  book 
of  Joshua  added.  The  earliest  literature  be- 
longing to  this  period  seems  to  have  been  lyrics 
and  laws  circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth  with- 
out the  aid  of  written  copies,  and  thus  handed 
down  as  oral  tradition  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. As  eariy  as  the  reign  of  David  a  scribe 
was  attached  to  the  royal  court,  and  from  that 
time  on  we  have  written  records. 

The  second  period  extends  from  the  time  of 
David  to  the  death  of  Solomon.  To  this  period 
we  refer  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Songs  of  Solo- 
mon, the  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles. 

The  third  period  extends  from  the  death  of 
Solomon  to  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  to  this  age  belong  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  of  the  captivity  and  the  book 
of  Esther. 

The  fourth  period  extends  from  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  present 
time.  To  this  time  belong  tbie  writings  of  the 
New  Testam^it,  the  writings  of  Josephus,  of 
Philo  of  Alexandria,  and  the  rabbinical  literature. 

The  epoch  of  the  captivity  marks  the  beginning 
of  Jewish  literature  properly  so  called  as  distinct 
from  the  earlier  Hebrew.  It  is  founded  on  the 
earlier  and  more  creative  Hebrew.  It  retains 
the  fundamental  religious  thought,  but  both 
language  and  imagination  are  modified  b^  con- 
tact with  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  civiUzar 
iion,  and  by  the  forms  of  Arabic  poetry  and 
■QMntific  study  as  introduced  from  Europe. 


Since  the  return  from  ex9e,  Jewish  literature 
has  contributed  richly  toward  the  cultivation 
of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  writings  cd  the 
Jews,  known  as  rabbinical  literature,  lie  con- 
cealed the  richest  treasures  of  centuries. 

The  most  important  of  this  later  Hterature  la 
the  Talmud.  The  word  TVdmud  signifies  learn- 
ing; the  work  itself  is  a  vast  storehouse  of 
learning  and  of  speculation.  It  treats  of  eveiy 
oonceii^le  subiect  and  depicts  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of 
other  nations  as  well.  There  are  separate  works 
on  civil  and  criminal  law,  religious  phflosophy^ 
psychology,  education,  mathematics,  medicine, 
magic,  gardening,  music,  astroloey,  zoOkigy, 
^graphy,  etc.  It  is  enlivened  by  parabM, 
jests,  fairy  tales,  ethical  sayings,  ami  proverbs. 
It  is  a  gieat  wilderness  of  themes  in  tne  midst 
of  which  are  precious  treasures. 

The  Talmud  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions, 
which  are  kept  distinct,  (1)  the  Uws  and  regu- 
lations deaejiBied  as  Mishna,  and  (2)  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  laws  designated  as  Gemara.  The 
language  of  the  Mishna  is  Hebrew;  that  of  the 
Gemara,  which  is  of  later  composition,  is  Ai»- 
maic.  The  Aramaic,  both  in  Palestine  and 
Babylonia,  drove  out  the  Hebrew  as  the  popular 
speech. 

A  remarkable  correspondence  exists  between 
parts  of  the  Talmud  and  the  goepel  writings. 
The  authority  of  the  Talmud  was  long  consid^wd 
second  only  to  the  Bible. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  century  A.  D.  that 
the  writings  contained  in  the  Talmud  were 
systematized  into  a  code.  In  the  fifth  Centuiy, 
A.  D.,  the  Babylonian  rabbis  composed  new 
commentaries  known  as  the  Babylonian  T^ilmud. 

Springs  taken  from  the  Talmud: 

''Even  when  the  gates  of  heaven  are  dnit  to 
prayer  they  are  open  to  tears." 

**  Turn  the  Bible  and  turn  it  again  for  eyery^ 
thing  is  in  it." 

"Teach  thy  tongue  to  say.  'I  do  not  know."* 

"Thy  friend  has  a  friend,  and  thy  friend's 
friend  has  a  friend:    be  discreet." 

"The  soldiers  fight,  and  the  kin|i;s  are  heroes." 

During  the  middle  ages  rabbmical  learning 
flourished.  Schoob  were  established  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  to  which 
flocked  the  scholars  of  the  worid.  In  the  Six- 
teenth Century  there  was  a  great  revival  of  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  Hebrew  language  and 
literature,  and  again  in  the  Nineteentn  Century. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  several  schools 
for  the  study  of  rabbinical  literature.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  schools  are  the 
seminaries  at  Padua,  Beriin,  and  Mets. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE  ANALYZED 

BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

PENTATEUCH 

Genesis.  Aooount  of  creation,  early  history  of  the 
human  race,  and  story  of  the  patriarchs. 

Exodus.  Aoootint  of  the  exodua  and  the  ghrlnc  sf 
the  moral  law  by  Moses. 

Levtttcus.  Development  of  the  nation  and  insti- 
tution of  priestly  law. 

Numbers.  Further  derelopment  and  inatitutioa  of 
social  and  political  law. 

Deuteronomy.    Recapitulation  of  history  and  lam 

BISTOKIC   BOOXa 

Joshua*  Conquest  of  Oanaan,  and  separation  of 
the  tribes. 
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Jodces*  History  ot  Ihs«1  under  the  adminietration 
of  thirteen  Judsee. 

Bath*  Aoldyll  of  Jewish  life  in  the  period  of  the 
judcee. 

Samuel*  Establishment  of  the  Idngdom  under  Saul 
and  David. 

Klnss*  Political  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  IsraeL 

Chranleles.  Priestly  history  of  ^e  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  IsraeL 

Einu  Continuation  of  Chronicles.  Priestly  restora- 
tion after  the  captivity. 

Nehemiatu  Continuation  of  Esra.  The  political 
restoration. 

Esther*    A  story  of  the  Hebrew  captivity. 


Job*  A  drama  of  the  soul. 
Psalms.  Book  of  hymns. 
Soncs  of  Solomon*    Hebrew  pastoral  poems. 

DIDACTIC  POETRT  OR  BOOKS  Or   WISDOM 

Proverbs*    Practical  moral  maxims. 
Eccleslastos*    Practical  moral  reflections. 

MAJOR  PROPRET8 

Isaiah*    The  Messianic  prophet. 
Jeremiah*    The  prophet  of  sorrow* 
Eseldel*    The  pnestly  i>rophet. 
Daniel*    The  apocalyptic  prophet. 


MINOR  PROPHBTS 

1. 

Hoeea 

7. 

Nahum. 

2. 

Joel. 

8. 

Habakkuk. 

3. 

Amos. 

9. 

Zephaniah. 

4. 

Obadiah. 

10. 

Hasgai. 
Zechariah. 

5. 

Jonah. 

11. 

6. 

liicah. 

12. 

Maiaehi. 

BOOKS  OF  THfi  NEW   TESTAMENT 
Blocraphy*    Life  of  Christ  as  found  in  the  four  gos- 
pels. lUfttthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John. 

Historical*    History   of   the   Apostolic  Church   as 
given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Epistles*    Continuation  of  the  history  of  the  Apos- 
totic  Church  as  given  in  the 

PAULIMS    EPiaTLES 

Romans,  Coloesians. 

Corinthians  I  and  II,  Thessalonians  I  and  II. 

Oalatiana,  Timothy  I  and  II, 

Ephesians,  Titus, 

Pniiippians,  Philemon. 

Hebrews. 

•BNBRAL   BPIffTLBS 

James.  John  I,  II,  III, 

Peter  I,  II,  Jnde. 

ProflMtleaL  The  Apocalypse  or  Book  of  Reve- 
lation. 

ASSYRIO — BABYLOXIAN 

Cuneifonn  inscriptions  which  characterize 
eariy  Persian  tablets  are  found  abundant  in  the 
Euphrates  Valley,  and  point  to  a  common  Aryan 
ori^n.  Very  little  is  Known  of  Assyrio-Baoy- 
lonian  literature,  but  abundant  material  awaits 
the  faithful  student  in  the  inscriptions  scattered 
all  through  the  valley.  The  Persians  preferred 
to  write  on  stone,  but  the  people  of  the  Euplu^tes 
region  used  the  soft  clay  abundantly  at  hand. 

The  golden  age  of  early  Babjrlonian  or  Chal- 
dean literatufe  extends  from  2000  to  1500  B.  C. 
Before  this  period,  however,  important  works 
had  been  written  in  Chaldea.  The  oldest 
Chaldean  book  is  a  work  on  astrology.  The 
oldest  known  specimen  of  Chaldean  writing  is 
a  set  of  bricks  thought  to  have  been  made  alK>ut 
2000  B.  C.  A  translation  of  the  inscriptions 
on  the  face  of  one  of  these  bricks  reads  in  this 
way:  "Beltis,  his  lady,  has  caused  Urukh,  the 
pious  chief  and  king  of  Ur,  kinf  of  the  land  of 
Accad,  to  build  a  temple  to  her/*  From  a  vol- 
ume of  Chaldean  hymns,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Rig- Veda,  is  found  a  hynm  written  in  most  I 


exalted  language  to  Istar,  the  Babylonian  Venus. 
The  Babylonian  cities  very  early  became  the 
seats  of  learning.  Oral  traditions  were  written 
on  clay  tablets  and  these,  o(^ected,  formed  the 
famous  tile  libraries.  These  Ubraries  were  rich 
in  works  on  ethics,  astrology,  law,  mathraiatios, 
grammar,  history,  fiction.  As  in  all  the  litera- 
ture of  the  East,  fables  abound. 

With  the  decline  of  Babylon  (1600  B.  C),  the 
Assyrian  empire  takes  its  nse.  For  six  centuries 
the  Assyrians  confined  their  literary  activity 
to  the  old  archives  and  historical  records,  but 
in  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  II.  (85^-823  B.  C.) 
there  was  a  revival  of  learning,  and  Calah  be- 
came the  seat  of  letters.  I^ter,  the  library 
begun  at  Calah  was  removed  to  Nineveh. 
There  it  reached  vast  proportions  and  under 
Sardanapalus  II.  (668-626  B.  C.)  it  contained 
ten  thousand  en^ved  tablets,  lliis  wonder- 
ful library  contamed  grammars,  lexicons,  law- 
books, astrology,  mathematics,  books  of  magic, 
omens,  rituals,  books  of  prayer  and  song.  These 
books  were  all  catalogued  and  put  into  the 
chai^  of  librarians  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  With  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (607?  B.  C.) 
the  library  was  b\uied  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace. 

Later,  Babylon  under  Nebuchadnezzar  (604- 
561  B.  C.)  succeeded  as  the  seat  of  power  and  a 
great  revival  of  learning  foUowea.  Again  a 
great  royal  library  became  the  wonder  of  the 
worid,  and  again  it  was  overthrown  and  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  this  later  Babylon. 

Among  the  valuable  records  recovered  from 
these  buried  libraries  are  tablets  which  relate  the 
story  of  the  Oeation,  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  the 
Deluge.  These  tablets  must  have  been  copied 
from  older  records,  which  date  earlier  than  the 
Pentateuch. 

ARABIAN  UTERATURE 

The  Arabs  were  a  nomadic  people,  and  among 
such  a  people  literature  and  the  arts  of  peace 
are  of  tardy  development.  Before  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  Seventh  Century  before  Christ, 
these  dwellers  on  the  vast  table-lands  of  Arabia 
had  no  prose  composition,  but  they  were  essen- 
tially a  poetic  people.  They  gave  vent  to  their 
fancies  m  rude  war  songs  and  pastorals  and 
metrical  tales.  Fragments  of  their  verse,  com- 
posed at  least  one  thousand  years  before  C^lirist, 
nave  been  preserved  in  their  inscriptions. 

In  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Onturies,  A.  D.,  poetiy 
had  become  to  them  a  refined  art,  and  metrical 
contests  were  yeariy  established  at  the  festival 
of  Okad.  The  most  renowned  poets  crowned 
at  these  festivals  were  Antar,  Amru-el-Kais,  and 
Tarafah.  Their  poems  wero  suspended  in  pub- 
lic places,  where  all  might  read,  and  the  victors 
were  awarded  prizes  at  the  public  expense. 
Deep  passion,  fertile  imagination,  richness  of 
imageiy,  and  metrical  skill  are  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  all  Arabian  poets.  Their  passion- 
ate tales  of  love,  revenge,  or  war,  rendered  in 
musical  cadences,  have  peculiar  power  over 
the  listener.  They  have  l>sen  repeated  to  us  in 
the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights"  and  in  other 
fanciful  stories  borrowed  through  translation. 

In  the  Seventh  Century,  A.  D.,  dawned  a  new 
era  in  Arabian  life.    It  was  due  to  the  teaching 
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of  a  prophet  Mohammed  or  Mahomet.  The 
doctrine  taught  by  Mohammed  is  called  "  Islam  " 
or  ''Mohammedanism.''  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  contained  in  two  articles  of  belief: 
"There  is  no  God  but  God;  and  Mahomet  is 
God's  apostle."  The  Koran  is  the  name  of  the 
volume  containing  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  Mohammed,  in  which  his  followers  place  un- 
plicit  confidence.  The  aim  of  the  Koran,  as 
stated,  is  to  bring  all  to  the  obedience  of  Mo- 
hammed as  the  prophet  and  ambassador  of  God, 
who  was  to  estaolish  the  true  religion  on  earth. 
With  sword  and  pen  Mohammed's  disciples  went 
out  to  their  task  of  conquering  the  world.  The 
story  of  their  wars  has  been  written  in  history, 
but  their  intellectual  conquests  were  as  great. 
In  every  department  of  thought  there  was  new 
life,  and  for  centuries  Arabian  scholars  became 
the  teachers.  They  expounded  the  Koran  and 
their  schoob  becajne  the  centers  of  leaminc, 
where  science  and  Uterature  were  encouraged. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Centuries,  during  the 
reigns  of  Haroim  Al-Kaschid  and  Al-Mamim, 
are  counted  as  the  golden  age  of  Arabian  letters. 
During  these  centuries  imiversities  were  estab- 
lished at  Bagdad,  Bokhara,  Bussorah,  and  a  little 
later  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Great  libraries  were 
also  established.  These  imiversities  contributed 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  knowledge.  TTiey  en- 
couraged the  literature  of  geography  and  travel, 
and  developed  a  clear,  direct,  and  concise  style 
of  writing  history.  They  encouraged  arts  and 
sciences,  and  in  medicine,  astronomy,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  Arabic  scholars  became  the  teachers 
of  the  world.  During  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Centuries,  sometimes  known  as  the  **  dark  aces  " 
of  European  learning,  the  University  of  Cordova 
became  a  refuge  for  scholars. 

The  influence  of  Arabian  literature  on  modem 
thought  is  verv  great;  we  cannot  estimate  it. 
The  study  of  Arabic  is  euj^aging  the  attention 
of  scholars,  not  only  for  its  historic  value  but 
for  its  literary  worth. 

EGYPTIAN  UTERATURE 

The  literary  remains  of  ancient  Egypt  relate 
chiefly  to  its  history  or  its  religion.  Such  re- 
mains consist  of  papjrrus  manuscripts,  sculp- 
tures, inscriptions,  and  tablets  found  in  the 
tombiB  temples,  and  in  the  ruins.      The  earliest 


characters  used  in  writing  are  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions.  The  earliest  of  these  date  as  far 
back  as  twenty-five  centuries  B.  C,  and  the 
latest  as  recent  as  250  A.  D.  Two  other  simpler 
forms  of  writing,  the  hieratic  and  the  demotic, 
succeeded  the  hieroglyphic.  The  difficulty  of 
reading  those  ancient  symbols  made  it  impossible 
for  modem  scholars  to  study  the  literature  of 
ancient  E^rpt,  but  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  in  1799,  furnished  a  key  for  the  unlocking 
of  these  treasures. 

Many  inscriptions  have  been  deciphered  by 
aid  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  but  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  they  have  disappointed  expec- 
tations. The  variations  are  meager  and  broken, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  there  is  very 
little  beauty  of  language  or  color  to  the  imagina- 
tion. There  is  no  progressive  development, 
but  a  sameness  of  style  pervades  all  periods  up 
to  the  age  of  Rameses  II.,  at  whose  court  Moses 
was  brought  up  "in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  are  spoken  of  by  He- 
rodotus as  ''surpassing  all  others  in  the  rever- 
ence they  paid  their  goos. "  The  most  iniportant 
religious  work  is  the  funeral  ritual  or  "Book  of 
the  Dead,"  one  of  the  many  sacred  books  some- 
times called  the  "  Hermetic  Books."  The  " Book 
of  the  Dead"  contains  a  collection  of  prayers  of 
a  magical  character  and  refers  to  the  future  con- 
dition of  the  disembodied  souL  Similar  to  the 
"Book  of  the  Dead"  is  the  "Book  of  the  Lower 
Hemisphere."  The  "Book  of  the  Breath  of 
Life"  treats  of  the  resurrection  and  the  sub- 
sequent existence  of  the  soul. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  inscriptions.  Ptah- 
Hotep's  famous  treatise  on  piety  and  filial  obedi- 
ence, recalls  the  proverbs  of  Solomon.  A  few 
hymns  to  Egyptian  deities  have  been  Meeerved. 
Inese  are  inferior  to  the  Arabic,  but  have  some 
beauty.  There  are  extant  copies  of  an  epic 
poem  by  Pentaur,  a  writer  of  the  ase  of  Rameees 
IL,  a  papyrus  on  geometry  dated  about  1100 
B.  C,  and  a  few  papyri  containing  medical  trea- 
tises. "The  Tale  of  Two  Brothers,"  by  Enna, 
dates  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago.  It  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  fairy  story  in  the  worid. 
Legal  documents,  letters,  histories,  biographical 
sketches,  travels,  fables,  parables,  are  aH  found 
in  these  fragments  of  ancient  Egyptian  literature. 
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Time 

Author 

REPBBSSirrATITB   WOBKS 

lived  sometime  between  k 
1100  And  860  B.C.       f 
lived  about  800  B.  C. 

Homer, 

lUad.  Odyssey. 

Heeiod. 

Works  and  Days,  ThMtooy. 

Lived  about  700  B.  C. 
Uved  about  600  B.  C. 

Dates  B.  C. 
640-546 

Tyrtfflus, 

Sappho 

Thales 

Lyncs. 

620-564 
582-500 

ii^p, 

Pythagoras 

Anacreon 

Philosophy. 

Lyrics. 

Elegy,  Epigwuns.  etc. 

Prometheus  Bound. 

Seven  Against  Thebes. 

Agamemnon. 

OdeT 

Astronomy. 

666-468 

625-456 

.ffischylus j 

Pindar 

Anf^xmi^^ras 

SSKSdes!^ :  :  :  ; :  : : : :  : 

T»««iy,  i^csssi:*^ 
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ORXSBK  ] 

LITBRATURX: — Contlnaed 

Tm 

Author 

484-424 
480-406 

Herodotus.    .   • 

Euripides. 

History. 

T»««*y']SSffiS!^tc. 
History,  Peloponnesian  War,  etc. 
n__ -j„    j  The  Birds, 
^^«'»«*y'  iTheFro^ 

(MemonbiUa, 
History,  -(CyropaBdia, 

f  Anabasis,  etc. 

^'^'^^^^  {phKtc. 

0»tioo..]gS*lj&fa?own,etc. 
Philosophy,  OrsanoD. 
Philosopiiy. 

471-400 
429-^7 

Thucydidee 

Aristophmoes, 

XeBOi»hon, 

Plato 

886-^22 

884-322 
372-287 

Aristotle,  .   . 
Theophrastufl, 
Epicurus.  .    . 
Archimedes  of 

Theocritus,    . 

342-270 
287-212 

Lived  about  300  B.  C. 

Syracuse. 

Science,  I^iiloaophy. 

T  nr^^    J  Death  of  Daphnis, 

Lynca,  j  Festival  of  Adonis. 

The  beginning  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks 
is  lost  in  a  mast  of  fables,  from  their  ciirious 
habit  of  personifying  every  feeling  or  experi- 
enoe. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  their  poets  be- 
fore Homer.  The  most  ancient  traditional 
poet  was  Olen,  followed  by  Lanus,  Orpheus,  and 
others,  but  the  poems  left  under  their  names 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

In  the  poetical  legends  of  the  twelve  labors 
of  Hercul^  the  voyage  of  Theseus  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts  are  the  first  traces 
of  historical  facts,  preserved,  distorted,  and 
obscured  by  fables.  The  story  of  Cadmus  bring- 
iog  the  alphabet  to  Greece  makes  one  of  the 
early  tales.  These  stories  were  a  part  of  Greek 
education,  every  one  believed  them,  and  they 
made  up  the  national  religion.  All  this  has  be- 
come A  P&it  of  the  literature  of  Europe. 

The  Trojan  War  was  the  greatest  event  of  the 
firsts  or  heroic,  age,  and  tms  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  art  and  poetry  than  to  history. 
The  poems  of  the  first  Grecian  bards  were  written 
to  celebrate  the  heroes  of  this  war,  and  with 
these  be^an  the  Epic  age  of  Greek  literature. 
From  this  time  date  the  two  great  poems  <^ 
Homer,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  which  have 
eome  dbwn  to  the  present  dav-with  several 
hymns  and  epigrams  of  which  he  was  author. 
Writing  was  ummown;  these  poems  were  first 
circulated  orally,  and  parts  of  them  were  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  recited  by  wanderinj; 
siiigers.  Even  later,  when  the^  had  been  coE 
lected  in  writing,  they  were  mipressed  upon 
the  memory  and  used  to  excite  patriotism, 
religious  feeling,  and  love  for  the  beautiful. 

^ie*poems  of  Homer  became  the  foundation 
of  all  Grecian  Uterature,  and  after  him  a  class 
of  poets  endeavored  to  connect  their  work  with 
hie,  calling  themselves  the  Cvdic  poets,  and  in 
their  worEs  can  be  found  the  whole  cycle  of 
tradition  and  mjrthology.  They  recite  the 
birth  of  the  gods,  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  all  the  adventures  of  ancient  times.  From 
these  poems  have  come  the  tales  of  the  Ar^ 
nsuts  and  of  Hercules,  the  events  of  the  Trojan 
War,  and  mythical  legends  telling  the  fate  of 
the  Greeks  after  the  fall  of  Trov. 

Some  authorities  make  Hesiod  contemporary 
with  Homer,  othere  place  him  two  or  three 


g^ierations  later.  His  poetry  has  nothing  of 
the  fancy  which  li^ts  up  the  lines  of  Homer; 
its  object  is  to  give  knowledge.  His  poem, 
''Works  and  Days,''  relates  the  events  of  com- 
mon life  in  practical  fashion,  interspersed  with 
moral  maxims,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  agricultural 
poem.  His  "Theogony"  is  of  great  importance, 
as  it  contains  the  religious  faith  (U  Greece. 
Through  this  poem  the  Greeks  first  found  a 
religious  code. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  B.  C. 
epic  poetry  was  the  only  form  in  use  except  the 
early  songs  or  hymns,  and  noble  families  were 
charmed  dv  the  recital  of  the  deeds  oi  Uieir 
heroes  in  these  ei»cs.  When  republican  move- 
ments besan,  these  families  lost  somethinij^  of 
power  ana  privilege,  a  devebpment  of  individu- 
ality began,  and  a  poet  dared  to  put  his  own 
thoughts  or  feelings  into  verse.  These  poems, 
at  first,  took  the  form  of  elegy  or  epigram.  The 
elegies  of  Solon  (638-559  B.  C.)  were  pure 
expressions  of  his  political  feelings. 

To  add  to  the  pleasures  and  amusonente 
sought  after  by  the  Greeks,  lighter  poems  w^e 
written  intended  to  be  sung  to  accompany  the 
lute,  hence  called  lyrics.  All  lyrical  poetry 
origmallv  consisted  in  cheerful  songs,  praises  cm 
love  and  wine,  and  exhortations  to  enjoy  life. 
In  this  stvle,  Anacreon  was  the  most  celebrated. 
In  her  Oaes,  a  form  of  lyrics,  Sappho  became  an 
object  of  admiration  and  Alcman  roused  valor 
by  his  martial  lines.  The  culmination  of  lyric 
poetry  is  marked  by  two  great  names.  Simomdes 
of  Ceos  and  Pindar.  Pindar  was  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  lyric  poets. 

iEsop's  name  appears  about  570  B.  C.  and 
among  his  well-known  fables  have  been  collected 
those  from  other  sources.  No  metrical  version 
of  these  fables  is  known  to  belong  to  early  times. 

The  philosophers  of  this  time  took  up  prao- 
tical  affairs,  and  among  them  were  the  often 
quoted  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  Epimenides 
of  Crete  stands  high  on  this  list,  closely  followed 
by  Solon  and  Thales,  and  their  fame  was  earned 
by  wise  judgment  and  skill  shown  in  their  man- 
agement of  the  offices  over  which  they  ruled. 
Tlieir  sayinra  also  form  the  body  of  many 
maxims  applied  to  daily  practical  living.  As 
the  nation  grew  intellectually,  a  habit  of  specu- 
lative thought  also  grew,  and  this  became  the 
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period  of  scientific  Greek  literature.  Thalea 
headed  the  school  of  Ionic  philosophy  which 
taught  the  material  origin  of  the  Universe. 
The  best-known  advocates  of  this  philosophy 
were  Pherecydes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Diogenes 
of  ApoUonia. 

Pythagoras  was  the  founder  of  another  school 
known  under  his  name,  explaining  another 
ori^  of  all  things  and  wandering  far  in  specu- 
lative discussions.  Xenophanes,  the  founder 
of  the  Eleatic  school,  adopted  an  ideal  system 
in  contrast  to  the  principle  of  the  Ionic  school, 
founded  on  experience.  Parmenides,  also,  be- 
longed to  this  school;  by  excluding  the  idea 
of  creation  he  fell  into  pantheism.  Zeno,  a 
pupil,  of  Parmenides,  was  the  earliest  prose 
writer  amonff  the  Greek  philosophers. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Age  of  Seven  Sa^es, 
some  writers  of  history  appeared,  telling  of  dis- 
tant times  and  events;  the  first  Greek  to  collect 
a  well-written  narrative  of  facts  was  Herodotus 
(484-424  B.  C.)  His  work  comprehends  a 
history  of  nearly  all  the  nations  ot  the  world 
at  that  time.  Thuoydides,  historian  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  was  also  a  philosopher,  con- 
sidering all  events  in  a  grave  manner,  and  ex- 
pressing himself  in  strong  condensed  sentences. 
The  cmtrming  narration  of  Xenophon  stands 
in  strong  contrast  to  this  energetic  sternness, 
and  in  his  simple,  tranquil  style  is  found  the 
matest  beauty  of  Greek  prose.  Of  these  three 
historians.  Herodotus  has  been  called  the  first 
artist  in  historical  writing  and  Thucvdides  the 
first  thinker.  Xenophon  combined  the  literary 
with  the  practical,  he  wrote  of  men  of  the  past, 
and  of  attairs  of  his  own  time.  His  Anaoasis 
is  a  modest  account  of  his  own  leadership  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  in  their  retreat  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa. 

Grecian  drama  was  formed  from  popular 
festivals  at  which  rustic  worshipers,  gathering 
around  the  altar  of  some  ^od,  sang  a  n3rmn  in 
his  honor,  especially  to  Dionysius,  the  God  of 
Wine.  Those  songs  soon  developed  into  dia- 
logue form,  makine  the  elements  of  the  drama, 
^chylus  (625-466  B.  C.)  is  known  as  the  founder 
of  dramatic  art;  he  divided  the  song,  brought 
skillful  actors,  and  gave  to  each  a  part.  The  three 
greatest  writers  of  Greek  tragedy  were  iEschylus, 


Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Aristophanes  holds 
the  highest  place  as  writer  of  comedy. 

In  this  same  period  the  prose  literature  of 
Greecerose  to  its  highest  culture.  Public  speak- 
ing had  been  common  in  Greece,  and,  among 
the  orators  of  Athe/is,  Pericles,  aided  by  the 
rhetorical  studies  of  the  Sophists,  exerted  great 
influence  upon  the  Greek  mind.  Lysias  gave 
the  new  form  of  plain  style,  Isocrates  estab- 
lished a  school  of  political  oratory,  and  Demos- 
thenes excelled  all,  using  the  common  language 
of  his  own  age  and  country,  and  appealing  to 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  his  listeners, 
^schines  was  the  rival  of  Demosthenes. 

When  Socrates  came  into  philosophy  he  gave 
it  a  new  direction,  taking  the  study  of  human 
nature,  or  psychology,  in  place  of  theories  and 
speculations.  He  left  no  written  record  but 
his  genius  worked  on  his  followers  and  among 
them  Plato  best  expressed  his  principles.  The 
writings  of  Hato  still  stand  first  in  philosophic^ 
literature,  showing  beauty  of  diction  as  well 
as  power  in  hanging  thought.  Aristotle,  a 
pupd  of  Plato's,  holds  a  place  equal  to  that  of 
nis  teacher.  His  science  of  reasoning  has  been 
taught  in  all  later  schools.  He  put  into  form 
the  thoughts  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  and  worked 
out  a  complete  system  of  philosophy.  Epicurus, 
bom  about  six  years  after  the  death  of  Plato, 
established  what  is  known  as  the  Epicurean 
School  of  Philosophy.  He  gathered  about  him 
a  remarkable  group  of  men  and  women  and 
taught  the  practical  art  of  living.  His  followers 
became  rivals  of  the  Stoic  School. 

The  practical  mind  of  the  Greeks  found  ex- 
pression in  mathematics  and  en^eering.  In 
the  Third  Century  B.  C,  Euclid  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  our  modem  geometry,  and  a  genera- 
tion later  Archimedes  demonstrated  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  all  engineering. 

In  146  B.  C,  Greece  fell  under  the  rule  of  her 
conquerors,  and  her  living  literature  died  with 
her  political  independence.  A  few  poets  con- 
tinued to  sing,  and  philosophers  and  historians 
continued  to  write,  as  Menander,  Strabo,  Plu- 
tarch, Epictetus,  Lucian;  but  her  glory  b  in 
the  past,  and  it  is  of  her  early  poets,  dramatists, 
philosophers,*  we  speak,  when  we  recall  Greek 
literature. 
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JuYBoai, 
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Boethius, ■ 

The  first  name  in  Latin,  commonly  called 
l^/itnftTi,  Hteratnre  is  that  of  Livius  Anoronicus, 
date  about  240  B.  C.  Some  germs  of  poetry 
may  be  found  in  the  traditionaTsongs  belon^g 
to  a  more  ancient  time,  but  these  had  httle 
influence  on  real  Uterature.  The  Roman  mind 
turned  to  practical  living  and  study  of  science 
and  law.  In  other  nations  the  first  literature 
has  been  put  in  the  form  of  poetry;  among  the 
Romans  the  first  literary  effort  was  history. 
These  original  historical  documents  were  a 
mmple  record  of  facts  with  no  touch  of  opinions 
or  sentiments. 

The  greatest  change  in  the  intellectual  con- 
ditbn  of  the  Romans  came  through  influence 
of  the  Greek  captives,  who  were  employed  to 
teach  their  own  language,  which  soon  became 
a  part  of  the  education  ot  a  Roman  noble.     In 
the  year  241  B.  C,  following  the  First  Punic 
War,  Livius  Andronicus,   one    of    the   Greek 
slaves,  substituted  a  drama  in  place  of  the  med- 
hy  of  songs  used  in  public  amusements  or  games. 
He  made  the  first  Latin  translation  of  Greek 
in  these  plays,  which  he   himself  wrote   and 
acted.     His  words  became  text-books  in  Roman 
schools  and  were  used  until  the  time  of  Virgil. 
His  immediate  successor,  Nsevius,  also  adapted 
play«  from  the  Greek,  but  the  tastes  of  his  au- 
dience and  the  condition  of  the  language,  de- 
vel(^)ed   through  business   and   action,   made 
comedy  his  cnoice.    After   him,  Plautus  and 
Terence  were  the  two  great  comic  poets  of  Rome. 
Ennius    (239-169  B.   C.)  is  known  as  the 
"father  of  Latin  song";   ne  ^ve  a  new  di- 
rection to  Roman  literature,  closely  following 
Greek  models,  and,  turning  from  the  common- 
^ace  to  the  heroic,  he  borrowed  greatly  from 
Homer.    His  Annals,  a  poetical  history  of  Rome, 
was  for  two  centuries  the  national  poem.    En- 
nius  was  the  inventor  of  the  name,  satire,  but 
the  sharp,  fierce  satires  of  Lucilius,  written  at 
this  time  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
Romans,  were  more  noted:  fragments  of  them 
still  exist     Not  one  of  tnese  poets  was  bom 
in  Rome. 

The  name  of  Cato  belongs  partly  to  this  same 
^aeration,  and  he  represented  the  pure,  native 
e^ment;  prose  belonged  far  more  to  the  genius 
of  Rome  than  poetry.  Cato  heads  the  ust  of 
Roman  historians  whose  works  belong  to  litera- 
ture; his  greatest  work,  ''Ori^nes,"  was  a  his- 
tory of  all  Italy  from  earliest  tunes.  His  De  Re 
Rustica  was  a  commonplace  book  on  agriculture 
and  domestic  economy,  written  in  rude  and 
ui^K>li^ed  style,  but  dear  in  statement  and 


striking  in  illustration.  He  filled  many  high 
offices,  and  was  known  as  an  ^le  pleader;  He 
was  the  first  to  publish  his  speeches,  ninety  of 
which  have  come  down  to  this  day. 

The  chief  representatives  of  the  next  age  are 
Cicero,  Csesar,  Sallust.  Lucretius,  and  Catullus, 
whose  names  still  rank  among  classical  writers. 
Cicero  gave  a  fixed  character  to  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  through  him  oratory  at  Rome  took 
on  a  new  form;  he  was  both  orator  and  critic. 
To  him  philosophy  also  owes  much,  e^>ecially 
the  philosophy  adapted  to  practical  applica- 
cation;  in  his  letters  he  pictures  Roman  life  of 
his  day  and  with  it  Roman  history.  The  most 
important  work  of  Cassar  is  his  commentaries, 
sketches  made  in  the  midst  of  action.  The 
histories  of  Sallust  are  of  more  value  in  an 
artistic  way  than  as  trustworthy  narrativci  but 
they  rank  high  as  political  studies. 

An  entirely  new  spirit,  arising  from  the  new 
political  life  of  the  nation,  entered  into  the  litera- 
ture of  Rome  during  the  time  known  as  the 
Augustan  Age,  the  most  remarkable  period  of 
Roman  literature.  The  earliest  and  greatest 
poet  of  this  age  was  Vii^,  who  idealizes  national 
glorv  in  his  ^neid,  and  the  simple,  hardy  life 
of  Italy  in  his  "Bucolics"  and  "Geoi^cs.'* 
Horace,  the  second  poet  of  his  time,  shows  the 
ways  of  living  and  oi  thinking  in  his  "Epistles," 
"Epodes  "  and  "Satires."  The  great  historical 
work  of  Livy  is,  however^  the  most  systematic 
record  of  the  national  life.  Phsdrus^  in  his 
fables,  ^ave  lessons  suggested  hy  those  times;  but 
with  his  observations  he  had  httle  imagination. 

In  the  century  following  the  Augustan  Age 
the  antagonisms  between  the  ^vemment  and 
the  makers  of  literature  gave  rise  to  the  satires 
of  Juvenal  and  to  the  somber  history  of  Tacitus. 
In  this  time  we  also  find  Quintilian,  the  great 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  Seneca,  the  author  of  trea* 
tises  on  ethics,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  with  his 
wonderful  natural  history.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Stoics  suited  the  stem  Romans:  Seneca 
studied  the  Stoic  philosophy;  but  his  treatises 
are  records  of  precepts  rather  than  explanations 
of  principles,  xo  tnis  age,  Juvenal,  the  satirist, 
belongs.  With  these  names  the  term  classical, 
signifying  pure  literature,  b  lost.  The  Romans 
b^zan  again  to  write  in  Greek,  and  to  this  Greek 
influence  was  soon  added  that  of  foreign  nations. 
Roman  literature,  as  one  of  the  great  literatures 
of  the  world,  ended. 

The  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church  followed 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  adapting  it  to  Chris- 
tianity.   Among    these    were    l^rtulliany    St« 
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Ambrose,  and  Lactantius,  best  known  by  his 
work  '^Divine  Institutes."  St.  Aueustine  (354- 
430  A.  D.),  left  his  record  in  his  "City  of  God." 
St.  Jerome  made  a  Latin  version  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Legal  writers  were  many,  and  from  them 
came  the  "Digest."  "Code/^  "Institutes,"  etc., 
the  foundation  oi  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Roman  Law. 

SCANDINAVIAN    LITERATURE 

The  scant  allusions  to  Scandinavians  found  in 
classical  literature  refer  to  the  people  of  Dea- 
mark  and  the  southern  part  of  Sweden.  The 
languages  of  the  different  countries  comprising 
Scandinavia  are  closely  allied,  for  the  old  Scandi- 
navian, or  Icelandic,  was  the  Uterary  language 
of  all  these  lands  until  about  the  year  1100. 

The  northern  sea  rovers,  in  the  Viking  days, 
had  settled  along  the  coasts  of  the  Western  Is- 
lands: when  Iceland  was  discovered,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Ninth  Century,  these  people, 
headed  by  a  widow  of  a  king  of  Dublin,  became 
settlers  in  the  new  land.  From  these  colonies 
came  a  poetiy  which  in  beauty  and  power  was 
not  equaled  in  any  Teutonic  language  for  cen- 
turies. This  poetnr  took  the  form  of  lays,  dirges, 
battle  songs,  and  son^  of  praise.  In  the 
mass  are  tdso  found  genealogical  and  m3rtho- 
logical  poems  which  seem  to  have  been  written 
in  honor  of  one  famous  family.  To  a  certain 
shrewdness,  plain  straightforwardness,  and  a 
stem  way  of  looking  at  life  was  added  a  com* 
plex  form  and  a  regularity  of  rhythm,  caught 
from  the  Latin  and  the  Celtic  poetry.  Scarcely  a 
name  among  the  authors  of  this  poetry  is  known; 
the  exact  dates  of  the  writings  cannot  be  found: 
but  these  poems  were  the  result  of  the  spirit  ot 
the  old  Vikings  who  led  Uves  of  wild  adventure, 
in  war  and  storm,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
cultivated  imagination  of  the  more  civilized 
races.  The  Saga,  or  prose  epic,  was  also  a 
form  of  literary  expression  in  those  early  da3n3. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Iceland  the  art  of 
poetry  took  the  place  of  music  and  that  a  mocking 
or  a  laudatory  verse  was  common  writing.  The 
first  generation  of  Icelandic  poets  has  been 
likened  to  the  troubadours  of  other  lands;  neariy 
all  were  of  Celtic  ancestry;  they  attached  them- 
selves to  the  kings  and  earls  of  neighboring 
lands,  shared  their  adventures,  and  made  verse 
in  which  they  praised  their  victories  and  re- 
corded their  deaths.  The  Saga  was  the  out- 
growth of  this  verse  and  ia  the  story  of  some 
hero.  In  its  purest  form  it  belongs  to  the  days 
of  the  Eleventh  Century  when  the  descendants 
of  heroes  recited  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors 
and  of  the  great  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
The  later  Sagas  show  Irish  influence.  When 
these  had  been  transmitted  oraUy  through  two 
or  three  generations  they  were  written  down 
and  this  became  the  form  followed  by  all  scholars. 
In  the  Thirteenth  Century  the  Saga  was  lost  in 
plain  biography.  A  work  known  as  the  **Sagas 
of  the  Norwegian  Kings"  gives  a  connected 
series  of  biographies  of  the  kings  of  Norway  to 
the  middle  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  This  was 
composed  by  the  Icelandic  historian  Snorri 
8turltison(ll79-1241),the  greatest  author  known 
in   oki   Scandinavian   literature.    During   this 


century  the  Nowegian  Idngpi  employed  Ice- 
landers in  translating  the  French  romances  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  Arthur  which  made  the 
"Romantic  Sagas." 

Two  remarkable  collections  in  this  old  litera- 
ture are  known  under  the  title  of  "Edda,"  the 
translation  of  the  word,  or  title,  being  "great- 
grandmother.';  The  "Elder"  or  poetic  "Edda" 
was  collected  in  Iceland.  The  poems  belong  to 
the  Eighth  or  Ninth  Centuries,  and  treat  of  the 
earliest  Scandinavian  legends.  From  the  "Ed- 
das"  comes  our  knowledge  of  Scandinavian  mv- 
thology  and  ancient  religious  faith.  In  the 
one  known  as  the  "Prose  or  Younger  Edda"  is 
a  strange  sort  of  history  of  the  pods  or  mjrthical 
kings.  This  was  probably  written  during  the 
last  half  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  and  completed 
by  Snorri  Sturluson  in  the  year  1222. 

"Aimals"  are  the  sole  material  for  the  eariy 
history  of  Iceland  and  these  end  with  the  year 
1430.  Of  many  theological  works  the  one  most 
noted  was  "John's  Book,"  written  late  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  plain  in  style  and  much 
read.  Proverbs  and  folk-tales  were  plentiful, 
and  have  come  down  to  the  present  day. 

Among  earlier  languages  we  find  no  Swedish, 
and  no  literature  of  Sweden  existed  before  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  The  oldest  form  in  which 
it  is  found  as  a  written  language  is  in  a  series  of 
manuscripts  known  as  the  "Common  Laws." 
Another  code,  "On  Conduct  of  Kings,"  a  hand- 
book of  morals  and  politics,  was  collected. 
Both  of  these  belong  to  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
The  name  of  St.  Bridget,  or  Birgitta^  an  intav 
esting  character  in  history,  is  found  m  connec- 
tion with  religious  works,  the  most  important 
being  a  collection  known  as  "Revelations,"  a 
recora  of  her  visions  and  meditations  to  which 
her  father-confessor  added  a  version  of  the  first 
five  books  of  Moses.  The  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  continued  by  the  monk  Budde,  who 
died  in  1484. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  Swedish  poetry  are 
the  folk-songs  of  uncertain  date.  The  first  Dook 
printed  in  the  Swedish  language  appeared  in  the 
year  1495.  Neither  the  Kenaissance  nor  the 
Reformation  much  influenced  literature  in 
Scandinavia.  The  Carmelite  monks,  the  two 
brothers  Petri,  studied  theology  unaer  Luther 
and  went  back  to  Sweden  to  teach  the  new  faith. 
They  wrote  psalms  and  plays;  Olaus  Petri 
foimd  time  to  add  an  historical  "Chronicle." 

The  last  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  was  a 
blank  save  for  the  literature  connected  with 
the  University  of  Upsala.  which  had  been 
foimded  in  the  year  1477;  out  under  the  rdgn 
of  Charles  IX.  (1604-1611)  literature  gained 
life  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Burseus,  the  royal  librarian,  studied  all  known 
sciences  and  made  a  jumble  of  his  own  convic- 
tions, recording  them  in  several  unreadable 
volumes.  Through  his  patient  study,  however, 
he  roused  interest  in  a  knowledge  of  Scandi- 
navian language  and  mythology.  The  Swedish 
drama  began  during  these  years,  the  greatest 
dramatist  being  Messenius  (1579-1636),  whose 
lyrics  have  something  of  the  charm  of  the  old 
ballads.  His  first  historical  come^  was  "Disa," 
and  his  first  tragedy  "SigniU."  He  planned  %o 
write  the  history  of  his  land  in  fifty  plays,  Imt 
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he  finished  only  six.  He  later  plotted  against 
ihe  govemmenty  was  sentenced  to  ppaon  for 
hfe,  and  wrote  much  while  in  prison,  including 
a  history  of  Sweden  written  in  Latin.  Contem- 
poraneous with  Messenius  was  Stjemhjehn, 
w1k>  has  borne  the  title  of  "Father  of  Swedish 
Poetry."  He  traveled  over  Europe,  was  made 
a  noble  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  and  later  at- 
tached to  the  court  in  Stoclchoun  as  a  sort  of 
poet-laureate:  His  writings  had  much  influence 
on  the  language  itself,  molding  it  into  smooth- 
ness. He  left  works  on  philology  and  wrote 
out  the  letter  "A"  in  the  nrst  Swedish  diction- 
ary. His  work  shows  German  influence,  and 
his  greatest  poem,  '^Hercules,"  is  an  allegory 
written  in  musical  verse  with  Oriental  phrasing 
and  imagery.  He  was  followed  by  poets  who 
wrote  after  French  models,  but  the  majoritv 
took  Stjemhjelm  himself  as  guide  and  lost  all 
independence. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  (1594-1632)  wrote  pol- 
ished proee  and  his  "Speeches"  hold  an  impor- 
tant lAace  in  the  Uterature  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  In  the  next  age  was  Rudbeck  (1630- 
1702),  a  genius  in  learning,  who  became  famous 
through  all  Europe  for  his  discoveries  in  physi- 
ologv  before  he  was  twent^^-five.  He  also  did 
much  toward  the  practical  improvement  of  the 
University  of  Upsala,  where  he  spent  most  of 
hia  life.  The  object  of  his  great  work,  "Atland," 
written  in  Swedish  and  Latin,  was  to  prove  that 
the  fabled  Atlantis  had  been  found  in  the  Swed- 
ish nation.  It  has  been  said  of  these  volumes 
that  they  make  "a  monstrous  hoard  or  cairn 
of  rough-hewn  antiquarian  learning,  now  often 
pndsed^metimes  quoted  from,  and  never  read." 

The  Eighteenth  Century  saw  Swedish  litera- 
ture take  soUd  i^pe.  The  influence  of  France 
and  Eni^and  crowded  out  German  and  Italian 
tastes,  and  in  Dalin^  a  leader  of  his  time,  the 
effect  is  plain.  His  "Swedish  Argus"  was 
modeled   on   Addison's   "Spectator,"    and   his 


"Thoudlits  About  Critics"  on  the  writings  of 
Pope;  nis  epic,  "Swedish  Freedom,"  and  his 
comedy,  "The  Envious  Man,"  show  admiration 
of  the  French.  His  songs  and  shorter  poems 
are  specimens  of  skilledf  workmanship.  The 
only  poet  who  compared  with  Dalin  at  tnis  time 
was  Chariotta  Nordenflycht,  whose  lyrics,  col- 
lected in  1743  imder  the  title,  "The  Sorrowing 
Turtledove,"  became  verv  popular.  She  set- 
tled in  Stockholm,  presided  over  a  literary  salon, 
and  was  called  "The  Swedish  Sappho." 

Among  other  poets  are  Bellman,  a  writer  of 
odes,  Franz^n^  who  left  some  noted  l3rrics,  and 
WalUn,  archbishop  of  Upsala,  publisher  of  the 
national  hymn  book. 

In  the  year  1786  the  Swedish  Academy  was 
formed  after  the  manner  of  the  French  Academy, 
but  with  eighteen  members,  instead  of  forty. 
In  1811  the  younger  men  of  Stockholm  founded 
the  Gothic  Society,  intended  for  improvement 
in  literary  work  by  means  of  the  studjr  of  Scandi- 
navian antiquity.  Two  great  lights  in  this  new 
school  were  Tegn^r,  the  famous  verse  writer, 
and  Geijer,  more  noted  for  his  prose.  Sttignelius 
has  been  compared  with  Shelley  and  his  mys- 
terious death  in  1823  gave  a  romantic  interest  to 
his  name.  Rimeberg  (1804-1877)  divides  honors 
with  Tegn^r,  and  King  Oscar  II.  (1821>-1907) 
was  a  genuine  poet.  Fredrika  Bremer,  also  a 
writer  of  verse,  is  better  known  through  her 
stories  which  have  been  translated  into  many 


As  aliistorian  of  Swedish  literature,  Wieselgren 
is  much  quoted.  Anders  Fryxell  (1795-1881) 
wrote  the  great  history  of  the  country  which 
appeared  in  parts,  takmg  nearly  sixty  years  in 
the  construction^  and  Schlyter,  bom  1795, 
was  the  legal  historian.  Rydberg,  belonging 
a  generation  later,  was  author  of  historical  t«des. 
The  general  revival  of  letters,  coming  at  the  end 
of  the  great  wars  of  the  world,  was  slow  in 
Sweden. 
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By  the  ddest  authorities  the  earlv  Scandina- 
yian  language  is  referred  to  as  the  ''Danish 
tangfiB,**  and  what  has  beeo  noted  as  the  most 
precious  legacy  of  the  middle  ages,  historical  and 
poetical,  b  a  collection  of  some  500  poems  known 
as  the  Duiish  ballads.  The  language  in  which 
these  poems  were  preserved  is  that  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  between  the 
y&m  1300  and  1500.  The  university  of  Copen* 
hagen  was  founded  in  1479  and  the  printing 
press  set  up  in  the  city  in  1490. 

Referring  back  to  the  earliest  days,  the 
"Eddas''  are  counted  on  lists  of  Danish  litera- 
ture, and  the  stonr  of  Iceland  is  part  of  the 
history  of  Denmark.  The  years  between  1530 
and  1680  have  been  named  as  the  fourth  period 
in  the  development  of  the  Danish  language;  here 
real  Danish  literature  begins  and  it  was  the 
Reformation  that  first  gave  to  it  the  living  spirit. 
In  this  connection  was  Christian  Pedersen,  who 
worked  up  into  their  present  form  some  half 
mythical  stories,  incluoing  that  of  Ogier,  Uie 
Dane,  and  made  a  translation  of  the  Bmle;  this 
work  was  carried  on  later  bjr  Vedel. 

The  first  original  dramatist  was  Ranch,  who 
wrote  some  biblical  tragedies;  Peder  Clausen,  a 
Norwegian  by  birth,  left  the  noted  '^Description 
of  Norway,"  and  Alfred  Hoitfeld  made  ab^inning 
in  historical  writing  by  his  "Chronicles  of  Den- 
mark," printed  in  ten  volumes  between  the  years 
1595  and  1604.  Anders  Arrebo,  writer  of  psalms 
and  hymns,  has  been  called  the  founder  of  Danish 


poetry*  Other  h3rmn8  were  written  by  KingOi  a 
Scotchman  by  descent,  who  applied  Scotch  vigor 
to  his  work;  his  "Winter  Psalter"  is  considered  a 
copy  of  fine  lyrical  writing.  Another  writer, 
Brorson,  published  a  psalm-book  in  1740,  in 
which  he  added  the  best  of  Kingo's  to  his  own. 
With  these  names  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Holberg,  bom  in  1684,  and  Oehlenschlfiger, 
who  dat^  nearly  a  century  later,  were  the 
authors  who  had  the  strongest  personal  influence 
on  Danish  writings.  Attention  was  first  called 
to  Holberg  by  the  marked  style  in  his  "History 
of  the  World,"  and  he  was  soon  made  professor 
in  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  He  wrote 
comedies  in  prose  and  verse  which  still  have 
freshness  in  matter  as  well  as  in  style.  Oehlen- 
schl&ger  created  a  new  form  in  writing  and 
roused  in  the  people  a  sense  of  their  nationality 
through  his  treatment  of  Scuidinavian  mythol- 
ogy. Between  these  authors  are  many  noted 
names — ^Wessel  and  Ewald,  both  men  of  genius, 
and  the  German  poet  and  dramatist,  Klopstoek, 
who  settled  in  Stockhohn,  and  had  great  German 
influence  on  Danish  letters. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  modem 
fabulist,  Hans  Christian  Andersen^  who  seems 
to  belong  to  the  world,  was  bom  m  Denmark. 
In  the  year  1835  appeared  his  fiinst  collection  of 
"Fairy  Tales"  and  from  that  time  almost  every 
year  imtil  his  death,  in  1875,  he  published  one 
or  more  of  these  unique  stmies.  He  traveled 
much  about  Europe  and  in  a  series  of  memoini 
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he  recorded  his  interesting  impressions.  Dtsing 
this  centunr  Neils  Petersen  translated  many  of 
the  sagas;  Molbech  edited  the  first  good  Danish 
dictionary;  Schouw,  an  eminent  botanist, 
Dreier  and  Japetus.  well-known  zodlogjsts,  wrote 
on  these  sciences;  Kierkegaard  left  pBlosophical 
works,  and  Nikolai  de  Saint  Aubam  published 
some  charming  romances,  Georg  Brandes,  be- 
longing to  the  last  half  of  the  centiuy,  stands 
conspicuous  in  his  country  as  an  advocate  of 
Ubend  culture  and  speculation. 

Norwegian  and  Danish  literatures  are  con- 
nected in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Uteratures 
of  ^gland  and  America;  there  was  the  same 
desire  of  a  new  nation  to  express  local  emotions 
and  condition,  though  using  the  old  language. 
The  foimding  of  the  university  in  Christiania 
in  the  year  1811  and  the  separation  of  Norwav 
from  Denmark  in  1814  led  to  intellectual  as  weU 
as  political  independence.  If  all  Norse  writers 
were  taken  from  Danish  literature,  the  close 
connection  between  the  two  would  be  more 
plainly  marked,  for  many  of  the  noted  names 
Delong  to  Norway. 

The  first  book  printed  in  Norway  was  an 
almanac  brought  out  in  1643  by  a  wandering 
printer  who  carried  types  from  Ck>penhagen. 
The  earliest  purely  Norwegian  writer  who  could 
claim  originality  was  the  wife  of  the  pastor 
Hardenbech  (1634-1716),  who  wrote  several 
volumes  of  religious  poetry,  morbidly  devotional, 
which  hecsane  very  ijopular.  A  few  real  Nor- 
wegians were  distinguished  in  science:  Gunnerus, 
the  botanist;  Schdmng,  the  historian;  and  StrOm, 
the  zodlogist.  But  these  authors  also  wrote 
in  Latin  and  Danish.  In  the  year  1772  the 
Norwegian  poets  were  so  strong  m  Copenhagen 
that  they  formed  a  Norwegian  society;  there  is 
no  notice  of  anyone  counted  among  Danish 
authors  who  was  bom  in  Norway  since  the  year 
1800.  The  first  independent  form  taken  in 
Norwegian  literature  seems  to  be  what  was  called 
the  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  of  May,  the  date 
on  which  Norway  proclaimed  her  king. 

The  acknowledged  creator  of  this  new  litera* 
ture  was  the  poet  Wergeland  (1808-1845),  who 
urged  the  worth  of  individual  liberty  and  national 
independence,  but  he  was  imaginative  and  lack- 
ing m  knowledge,  and  his  writings  were  coldly 
received  by  critics;  a  volume  of  his  patriotic 


poems.' however,  attracted  readers  and  resulted 
m  making  him  a  power  in  politics.  A  more 
wholesome  influence  was  that  of  Welhaven  (1807- 
1873),  whose  first  publications  were  directed 
against  Wergeland,  and  raised  a  controversy 
that  became  the  topic  of  the  day.  Welhaven 
preached  conservatism  in  a  collection  of  satirical 
sonnets  called  "The  Dawn  of  Norway;"  his  advice 
was  soon  appreciated  and  drew  attention  to  a 
wider  field.  He  did  good  wm'k  both  as  poet  and 
critic.  Contemporary  with  these  poets,  but 
taking  no  part  m  the  feud,  was  Andreas  Munch. 
Two  of  his  historical  dramas  became  quite  popu- 
lar. Another  poet,  Landstad,  was  employed 
by  the  government  to  prepare  a  national  hymn- 
book  which  was  published  in  the  year 
1861. 

The  collection  of  old  Norse  folk-tales  made 
by  Asbjomsen  and  Bishop  Moe  is  promin^it  in 
Norwegian  Uterature.  Tney  be^in  by  writing 
down  the  stories  of  the  peasants,  and  publishing 
at  first  in  form  for  children's  rea(£ng.  The 
entire  collection  was  gathered,  during  many 
years,  from  minstrels,  boatmen,  and  wanderers 
of  all  sorts,  and  thus  they  preserved  the  ancient 
and  historical  legends. 

Old  Norwegian  laws.  Runic  inscriptions  and 
documents  dealing  with  the  medisval  history 
of  the  country  have  also  been  studied  by  other 
writers,  who  have  published  the  results  in  dif- 
ferent forms. 

Ibsen  and  Bjdmson  were  the  most  prominent 
writers  in  their  generation,  confining  their  work 
almost  entirely  to  the  drama  and  the  novel. 
The  name  of  Bjdmson  was  made  famous  by  his 
"Syiinove  Solbakken,"  which  appeared  in  1857, 
una  "Ame"  following  in  the  next  year.  These 
are  romantic  and  yet  realistic  stories  of  life 
among  mountain  peasants  written  in  singularly 
attractive  style.  He  wrote  other  novek  and 
several  dramas,  among  them  a  little  comedy. 
"The  Newly  Married  (Ouple,"  which  gained 
immediate  success,  the  drama.  "Sigurd  Slembe," 
also  adding  to  his  fame.  Of  Ibsen's  dramas 
"Brand"  and  'Teer  Gynt,"  studies  erf  modern 
life,  and  'The  DoU's  House,"  "Ghosts,"  and 
others  are  well  known.  Norway  has  also  his- 
torians, theologians,  and  scientific  men,  who 
made  their  mark  in  the  literary  world  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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Tnn 

AtmioB 

REPRESENTATIVE   WORKS 

Pbosb 

POVTET 

Ulfilas, 

Ooorad, 

Gothic  Bible 

RoIandsUed. 

Parsifal. 

Unknown* 

NibelungenUed. 
Gudrun. 

Unknown! 

1170-1235 

Der  arme  Heinrich. 

1483-1M6 
1488-1623 

Martin  Lather,  .... 
Ulrioh  Yon  Hutten,    .    . 

German  Bible.      

Satirical  Verse. 

1494-1576 

Hana  Sachs, 

Poems. 

1575-1624 
1007-1676 

Jacob  Boehxnc,  .... 
Panl  Oerhardt.   .... 

Mysticism.     ......... 

Poems,  Hymns. 

1609-1640 

Paul  Fleming,     .... 

Poems^ 

165&-1728 
17<»-1777 
1715-1768 

Christian  Thomasius,     . 
Albrecht  Haller.     .    .    . 
CSirirtian  GeUert,   .   .   . 

EueronVmiis  K.  F.  Baron 
von  Manchbausen,     « 

First  German  Periodical  (Ed.)  . 

Scientific 

Fables  (moral) 

History  of  Ancient  Art.      .    . 

Fiction. 

Poems. 
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Tdib 


Author 


REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 


Pbosb 


POKTBT  AND   DbAMA 


1724-1803 
1724-1804 

1729-1812 
1729-1781 
1733-1813 
1744-1803 
1747-1794 
1749-1832 

1751-1826 
1769-1805 

1761-1819 

1762-1814 

1763-1825 

1767-1835 

1768-1834 

176»-1860 

1769-1859 

1770-1831 

1772-1829 

1776-1831 

1776-1861 

1777-1843 

1779-1859 

1781-1830 

1781-1838 

1785-1863 

1786-1859 

1786-1862 

1787-1862 

1788-1860 

1789-1850 

1791-1813 

1799-1856 

1799-1890 

1802-1884 

1805-1871 

1806-1884 

1812-1882 

1814-1873 

1814-1896 

1814-1908 

1816-1885 

1817-1881 

1817-1903 

1817-1895 

1819-1857 

1822-1890 

1880-1914 

1837-1898 

1842-1906 

1844-1900 

1848-1904 

1849- 

1857- 

1882- 


F.  G.  Klopstock,  .  .  . 
Imxnanuel  Kant,    .    .    . 

C.  G.  Heyne. 

G.  E,  Lessing, 

Ch.  M.  Wieland,  .  .  . 
Jphann  O.  von  Herder, . 

G.  A.  BQicer 

Johann  Wolfgang 

Goethe, 

Johann  Voas, 

Friedhoh  von  Schiller,  . 

August  von  Kotsebue,  . 
Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte, 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  .  . 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
F.  D.  Schleicnnacher,  . 
Enist  M.  AniJ^  .  .  . 
Alexan^ior  von  Humboldt, 
GeorK  w.  F.  flegel,  .  . 
Fru>'ifich  vnn  Sehlegel,  . 
Barthohi  Ni'  Lmhr,     .    . 

F.  C.  Schloaaer,  .... 
Karl  de  la  Motte  Fouqutf , 

Karl  Ritter, 

Johann  R.  Wyra  (Swiss), 
Adelbert  von  Chamisso, 

Jakob  Grimm 

Wilhelm  Grimm,    .    .    . 

A.  J.  Kemer, 

Ludwig  Uhland.  .  .  . 
Arthur  Schopenhauer,  . 
Johann  Neander,  .  .  . 
Karl  Theodor  Kdmer.  . 
Heinrloh  Heine,  .  .  . 
Johann  J.  Ddllinger, .  . 
Johann  P.  Lange,  .    .    . 

G.  G.  Gervinua 

Heinrich  Laube,  .  .  . 
Berthold  Auerbach,  .  . 
Luise  MOhlbaoh,     .    .    . 

Ernst  GurtiuB 

Eduard  Zeller,  .... 
Gustav  Freytag,  .  .  . 
Rudolf  H.  Lotae,  .  .  . 
Theodor  Mommsen,  .    . 

Karl  Vogt 

Albrecht  Schwegler,  .  . 
Heinrich  Schliemann,    . 

Paul  Heyse, 

George  M.  Ebers,  .  .  . 
Eduard  von  Hartmann, 
Friedrioh  W.  Nietssche, 
Karl  E.  Fransos,  .  .  . 
F.  von  Bernhardi,  .  . 
Hermann  Sudermann,  . 
Qerhart  Hauptmann.     . 


Philosophy,    Critique   of    Pure 

Reason. 

Critidsms,  Archeology 

Laokoon,  etc 

Agathon 

Philoeophy 


Wilhelm  Meister      

Elective  Affinities,  etc 

Criticisms      

History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 


Philoeophy 

Hesperus,  Titan,  etc 

Criticisms      

Philosophy 

History,  Science 

Science,  Kosmos,  etc..  Travels. 
Philosophy.  Leben  Jesu.  .  .  . 
History  of  literature,  Luoinde. 

History  of  Rome,  etc 

Universal  History 

Undine,  etc 

Geography  (noted) 

Swiss  Faxnily  Robinson.     .    .    . 

Peter  Schlemihl 

German  Mythology,  etc.  .  .  . 
Household  Tales  (with  J.Grimm). 


Dramas,  Messiah,  etc 


Minna  von  Bamhelm,  eto. 

Oberon. 

Voices  of  the  People. 

Lenore,  etc 

Faust,  Tasso,  hyxiea,  etc. 

Translation  of  Uiad,  etc^  Idyl  Luise. 
The  Robbers.  William  Tell,  Wallen- 

stein. 
Comedies. 

Poems. 
Patriotic 


Philosophv 

History  of  the  Church.   . 


Sketches 

Theology,  History 

Commentaries.  Theology.  .    .    . 
(Triticisms,  Shakespere,  etc    .    . 

Novels 

On  the  H^hts,  etc 

Historical  Fiction 

History  of  Greece,  etc 

Philosophy,  History 

Novels 

Metaphysik,  Logik 

History. 

Science 

History  (Rome,  etc.) 

Archaeology 

Novels 

Orientalism,  Novels 

Philosophy 

Die  frdhliche  Wissenschaft,  etc. 

Novels,  Travels 

Germany  and  the  Next  War,  etc. 

Dame  Care,  NoveL<<i 

Novels 


Lyries. 
Ballads. 


Ljrre  and  Sword,  i 
Poems. 


Dramasa 


Poems,  Dramaa. 


Poema. 


Magda,  Dramas 

Before  Dawn,  Dramas,  Poems. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  First  Century  the  Ger- 
manB  had  ancient  poems  relating  to  their  gods 
and  the  forefathers  of  their  race.  It  is  also 
believed  that  the  stories,  "  Reynard,  the  Fox," 
and  "  Isengrin,  the  Wolf,"  may  be  traced  back 
to  those  remote  times,  and  were  brought  by  the 
Teutons  from  Asia. 

When  these  tribes  began  to  accept  Christianity, 
the  Church  considered  the  native  German  tra- 
ditions as  heathenish  monstrosities,  and  tried 
to  suppress  them.  Charles  the  Great  was  the 
first  to  check  this  movement  by  putting  together 
the  beginnings  of  a  German  grammar  and  by 
issuing  orders  for  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  old  German  poetry.  The  only  remnants  of  this 
poetry  left  to  us  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  "Beowulf," 
with  a  fragment  of  the  old  high  German  "  Hilde- 
brandslieC"  and  the  Icelandic  "Edda." 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great  and 
his  son,  Louis  the  Pious,  learning  was  zealously 
cultivated  by  the  monks  of  Germany;   schools 


were  established  among  them,  but  the  chief 
subject  of  their  study  was  scholastic  philos- 
ophy. One  of  the  monks,  who  died  in  the  year 
102z,  wrote  original  philosophical  books  and 
translated  works  from  Italy.  As  the  clergy 
became  the  chief  support  of  the  government 
and  connected  with  tne  daily  life  of  the  people, 
a  different  class  of  writings  arose.  Scenes  of 
actual  life  were  pictured,  and  the  fiction,  al- 
though it  came  from  the  ceUs  of  monks  and  the 
cloister  schoolrooms,  was  thoroughly  realistic. 
An  exanaple  is  a  work  known  as  the  first  novel  of 
Modem  European  literature,  the  "  Rokuidslied," 
written  by  an  unknown  monk  about  the  year 
1130.  In  the  form  of  a  story  of  love  and 
adventure  is  given  a  vivid  picture  of  Gennan 
life  of  that  day. 

There  are  well-written  Latin  histories  beloiiff- 
ing  to  the  Eleventh  Century,  but  the  beet  thousnt 
of  that  age  was  expressed  in  architecture  rather 
than  In  writing. 
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About  the  year  1200,  the  order  of  knights 
took  the  place  of  the  clergj^  leading  in  literature. 
It  was  in  poetry  that  G^many  gained  her 
highest  distinction,  and  her  most  important  poets 
at  this  time  were  of  the  knightly  class.  The 
crusades  had  much  influence  and  led  to  the 
poetical  romances  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  Among  the  poets  the  names  of 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  and  Gottfried  of 
Strassburg  stand  first,  with  Walther  von  der 
Vogelwei(k  perhaps  the  most  popular  -  ci 
them  all. 

A  few  poets  of  this  age  of  chivalry  took  up 
the  legends  of  their  own  land,  and  the  most 
important  of  them  was  he  who  collected  and  put 
into  shape  the  anci^it  ballads  which  make  up 
the  Nibelun^enlied.  Gudrun  is  another  epic 
which  puts  mto  form  a  collection  of  legends. 
Latin  was  the  speech  of  scholars  and  poetry  the 
passion  of  writers,  leaving  small  chance  for  the 
growth  of  prose.  But  two  ^reat  collections  of 
^al  laws  had  influence  in  gaining  respect  of  the 
Germans  for  their  own  language;  this  was  the 
firsf  serious  attempt  to  secure  for  German  prose 
a  place  in  literature. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
preaching  became  an  agency  of  great  power.  The 
new  preaching  orders  of  the  Franciscans  and  the 
Dominicans  were  given  special  privilege  .to  speak 
on  any  day  and  in  any  place;  thus  they  came  in 
touch  with  the  people  and  grew  wider  in  thought. 
Most  popular  among  these  preachers  was  Brother 
Bertholo,  an  orator  and  writer  of  hidi  rank. 
The  next  early  writer  of  religious  prose,  Eckhart, 
became  the  founder  of  the  mystic  school.  The 
most  important  writers  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  are  the  monks  of  this  school, 
whose  works  form  the  link  between  the  great 
age  of  the  crusades  and  the  greater  age  of  the 
Reformation.  The  well-known  "Imitation  of 
Christ,", by  Thomas  k  Kempis  (died  1471),  be- 
long to  tms  class. 

With  the  sixteenth  century  begins  the  modem 
history  and  modem  hterature  of  Germany. 
Luther  (1483-1546)  and  the  Reformers  belonged 
to  the  people,  and  in  literature,  not  less  than  in 
religion,  Luther  was  the  commanding  spirit  of 
his  age.  His  greatest  work  was  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  simple  and  strong,  and  in  a  language 
that  the  nation  could  understand.  Germans  in- 
stantly felt  its  charm.  Up  to  this  date  each 
author  had  written  in  a  dialect  with  which  he 
was  familiar.  Luther's  Bible,  for  the  first  time, 
gave  to  the -nation  a  literary  language  and  a 
common  speech.  The  hymns  of  Luther  are 
noted  for  vigor  of  style  and  high  devotional 
feeling.  Melanchthon,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and 
Zwingle,  with  other  leaders  of  the  movement, 
were  distinguished  scholars.  Amd  and  Jacob 
Boehme,  theologians,  Hans  Sachs,  the  leading 
poet,  Paracelsus  and  Gomelius  Agrippa,  m3r8tic 
philosophers,  belong  to  this  century,  with  Al- 
brecht  DUrer,  scholar  and  painter,  and  Gesn^, 
the  naturalist. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Germany  was  desolated  by  the  Thirty  years' 
war  (1618-1648).  This  desolation  caused  a 
whole  generation  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and 
the  reugious  lyric  seemed  the  only  class  of 
literature  fitted  to  the  conditions.    Hymns  took 


Uie  place  of  the  old  ballads.  Paul  Geiiiardt 
(1606-1675)  was  the  greatest  hymn  writer  with 
many  worthy  associates  both  among  the  Protec- 
tants and  the  Jesuits.  Prose  wnters  c^  the 
seventeenth  century  were  generally  either.  arti« 
ficial  or  coarse.  Among  numberless  romances, 
one,  Simplicissimus,  by  Grimmelhausen.  has 
(juahties  bordering  on  genius.  In  form  of  notion 
it  is  a  story  erf  the  Thirty  years'  war. 

Under  the  rule  of  Frederick  the  Great,  begin- 
ning in  the  year  1740,  literature  shared  in  general 
prosperity.  Prose  writers  on  theology  and  phil- 
osophy grew  more  liberal,  and  the  poets,  IGop- 
stock  and  Lessing,  changed  the  tone  of  German 
writing.  The  i^uence  of  Kant  (1724-1804) 
brought  a  host  of  philosophical  writers  and  critics 
with  new  thoughts.  Kant's  new  ideas  embodied 
in  his  work,  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  the 
doctrines  he  there  taught,  or  explained,  have 
since  be^i  known  as  the  Critical  Ph^osophy. 
Lessing  and  Herder  were  philosophers  as  well  as 

S>ets,  and  Lessing's  book,  "Education  of  the 
uman  Race,"  enlarged  the  field  of  historic 
inquiry  in  Germany.  Herder  had  a  fine  en- 
thusiasm for  human  happiness  which  lights  up 
both  his  prose  and  poetry.  Fichte  (1762-181^ 
carried  the  new  doctrines  to  extremes,  teaching 
that  the  life  of  the  mind  was  the  only  real  life; 
while  Schelling,  writing  a  few  years  later,  in  his 
"Philosophy  of  Identity,"  modifies  this  by  sup- 
posing an  mtuition  and  making  it  superior  to 
reason.  The  most  profound  philosophical  study 
may  be  foimd  in  Hazel's  "Absolute  Thought." 
This  habit  of  studying  into  the  mysteries  of 
being  made  the  noted  German  philosophy  that 
has  alTected  literature  in  all  coimtries. 

Herder  roused  and  directed  the  young  genius 
of  Goethe  (1749-1832),  thus  helping  to  ^ve  to 
Germany  the  writer  who  holds  place  equal  to 
Shakespere  in  England,  and  Dante  in  Italy: 
Goethe  belongs  to  the  world  rather  than  te  one 
country.  Late  in  the  ei^teenth  century  Croethe, 
Schiller,  Herder,  and  Wieland  settled  at  Weimar, 
making  it  the  center  of  intellectual  hf  e.  Goethe's 
drama  "Gdts  von  Berlichingen,"  had  given  hhn 

glace  as  poet,  amd  his  sentimental  tale,  "The 
orrows  of  Werther,"  made  him  known  throu^- 
out  Europe.  During  his  friendship  with  Schiller 
they  wrote  many  ballads  and  lyrics,  but  his 
longer  poem.  "Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  was 
more  successtul.  "Tasso"  and  "Faust"  are  best 
known  among  his  dramas,  and  "Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter"  cts  his  philosophical  prose  work.  Schill^'s 
traffeJy,  "The  Robbers,^*  was  received  with 
eiLthusiasm,  but  its  revolutionanr  ardor  brought 
criticism.  Among  his  poems,  "Maid  of  Orleans," 
"William  Tell,"  and  the  "Song  of  the  Bell"  are 
the  best  known.  His  "WaUenstein"  is  the 
greatest  drama  in  the  German  language.  Goethe's 
narratives  of  travel,  his  autobiography,  and  his 
scientific  works  are  also  much  read.  The 
principal  prose  works  of  Schiller  are  "History 
of  the  Netherlands"  and  "History  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War."  In  this  perioid  belong, 
also,  Yoss,  author  of  the  poem  "Louise,"  and 
BQrger,  who  wrote  the  well-known  "Lenore" 
and  "The  Wild  Huntsman."  Uhland,  \9hose 
first  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1815, 
was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  lyrics,  and 
his  epic  of  "Ludwig  der   Baier"  ranks  high. 
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Among  other  poets  are  Amdt,  author  of  the 
national  song,  ^'Qerman  Fatherland/'  Rtickert, 
an  Oriental  scholar,  and  Heinrich  Heine,  whose 
collection  of  lyrics,  "Buch  Der  Lieder,"  is  known 
throughout  the  world  of  letters. 

First  among  the  weU-known  scientists  of 
Germany  stands  Humboldt,  whose  '^Kosmos'' 
presents  in  popular  form  tne  results  of  years 
of  scientific  work.  liebig  in  chemistry,  Vir- 
chow  in  biology,  Helmholtz  in  study  of  si^ht 
and  sound,  and  Haeckel  with  his  Darwiman 
investigations  have  made  their  subjects  in- 
telligible and  interesting  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

In  the  list  of  German  historians  are  the  names 
of  Ranke,  Niebuhr,  and  Dahlmann:  Hausser, 
who  wrote  the  elaborate  "History  of  Germany"; 
Schlosser.  author  of  a  universal  history;  Ne- 
ander,  wnose  "Life  of  Christ"  holds  place  with 
bis  "History  of  the  Church";  and  Mommsen. 
whose  works  enrich  all  Uterature.    Historical 


fiction  closely  follows  history,  for  the  novel 
holds  an  important  place  in  Germany.  Tieck» 
as  a  writer  of  romance,  first  attracted  attention 
by  "Bluebeard"  and  "Puss  in  Boots."  In 
later  novels,  he  dealt  with  modem  life,  and, 
associated  with  Schlegel,  a  Uterary  critic,  he 
finished  a  German  translation  of  Shakespere, 
which  shows  mastery  of  verse,  form,  and  lan- 
guage. E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  another  novdist, 
wrote  grotesque,  ghostlv  tales;  the  strange 
genius  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  shone  out  in  lus 
prose  idyU,  "The  Years  of  Wild  Oats,"  and 
^'Selections  from  the  Devil's  Papers."  "Hes- 
perus," "Titan,"  and  "Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 
Pieces"  are  his  best,  and  show  striking  effects 
with  simplest  subjects.  Fouqu^  is  noted  as 
author  cm  the  little  master-piece  "Undine": 
in  later  days,  Freytag,  Auerbach,  and  Paul 
Heyse  claim  attention.  Modem  Germany  is 
rich  in  all  departments  of  Uterature. 
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Time 


Author 


REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 


Pbobk 


POETBT.  AND   DrAMA 


1079-1142 

110D-1213 
1224-1317 
1337-1410 
1431-1484 
1445-1509 
1483-1553 
1509-1564 
1524-1585 
1533-1592 
1555-1628 
1596-1650 
1606-1684 
1610-1660 
1613-1680 

1621-1695 
1622-1673 

1623-1662 
1626-1696 
1627-1704 
1632-1704 
1639-1699 
1651-1715 
1657-1757 
1661-1741 
1663-1742 
1668-1747 
1694-1778 

1707-1788 
1712-1778 
1713-1784 
1715-1780 
1719-1776 
1723-1799 
1732-1799 
1737-1814 
1746-1830 
1749-1791 
1757-1820 
1760-1836 
1766-1817 
1767-1839 
1768-1848 

1769-1832 
1772-1837 
1780-1857 
1790-1869 
1792-1867 
1795-1856 
1797-1877 

1798-1857 


Piflxre  Ab^brtl.  ... 

Lorria  and  Meutig, .    .    . 

Vlllehardouiat 

Je&ti  Sire  de  JtiidviUe.  . 

Jeaa  Froiftsart,    *    .    .    . 

FrancoLa  Villoti,      ,    .    . 

Pliilippe  de  CominM,.    . 

Fraji^ois  Kub«latB, .    .    . 

Johij  Calvin,    ..... 

Pierre  do  Kopj^ard^ 

Mii^hd  E,  d«  Montai^tiie, 

Fr^nCOi^  de  Malherbt.-,  . 

Reo^  Descartes.      ,    .    . 

Pierre  Corneilt*',  .    . 

Paul  ScarroD,      .... 

Francoia  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld  

Jean  de  la  Fontaine, 

Jean  B.  Poquelin  (Mo- 
Wre). 

Blaise  Pascal 

Mme.  de  S^vi^^,  .    .    . 

Jacques  Bossuet.    .    .    . 

Louis  Bourdaloue,     .    . 

Jean  Racine. 

Francois  de  la  F^nelon, 

Bernard  Fontenelle,  .    . 

Charles  Rollin,    .... 

Jean  Massillon,  .... 

Alain  Ren^  le  Sage,   .    . 

Francois  M.  Arouet  (Vol- 
taire).   

Comte  de  Buffon.  .    .    . 

Jean  Jacaues  Rousseau, 

Denis  Diderot 

Etienne  de  Condillac,    . 

Klie  Fr^ron, 

Jean  Francois  Marmontel, 

A.  de  Bttiumarchais. .    . 

Henri  B.  de  Saint-Pierre. 

Mme.  de  Genlis,     .    .    . 

Comte  Mirabeau.    .    .    . 

Constantin  de  Volney,  . 

Claude  Rouget  de  Lisle, 

Mme.  de  Sta«l 

Joseph  Francois  Michaud, 

Francois  Chateau-  j 

briand, ( 

Baron  de  Cuvicr,    .    .    . 

Francois  Fourier,   .    .    . 

Pierre  de  B^ranger.    .    . 

Alpbonse  de  Lamartine, 

Victor  (^usin 

Jacques  N.  Thieny,  .    . 

Louis  Adolphe  Thiers.  . 

Auguste  Comte. .... 


Epistles,  Philosophy. 


Conquest  of  Constantinople.  , 

Chronicles 

Chronicles. 


Memoirs 

Philosophy,  Satire 

Institutes  of  Religion,  etc. 


Essays.  .   . 
Philosophy. 


Maxims,  Memoirs. 


Philosophy.  Mathematics.  . 

Letters. 

Sermons,  etc 

Sermons  (Jesuit) 


T61&naque.  etc 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  etc., 

Histories 

Orations  (religious).     .    .    . 
Gil  Bias,  etc 


Critical  Essays, 

Natural  History 

Fiction,  Philosophy.  Ethics. 
Fiction.  Encyclopedic  (Ed.) 

Metaphysics 

Biography. 

Memoirs,  etc 


Paul  and  '>^rginia.  .... 

Novels 

Orations,  etc 

Ruins,  or  Meditations,  etc.. 


Delphine,  Corinne.  etc.  .  .  . 
History  of  the  Cnisades.  etc.  . 
Ren^,  Cvenius  of  Christianity. 

Atala,  etc 

Natural  History 

Socialism  (Fourier ism).  .    .    . 


Chanson  de  Roland. 
Roman  de  la  Rose 

Ballads. 

Sonnets,  Odes,  etc 

Poems. 

The  Cid.  Tragedy,  Comedy. 
Comic  Plays,  etc 

Fables,  Contes.  etc 
Comedies,  Le  Misanthrope,  etc 

Tragedy. 
Tragedieo. 

Translations. 
Poems,  Dramac 


Comedies, 


History  of  the  Girondists,  etc.. . 
Philoeophv,  Metaphysics.  .    .    . 

History  of  France,  etc 

French  Revolution,  History  of 

the  Empire,  etc 

Positive  Philosophy 


MarseiUaise. 


Lyrics. 
Poems. 
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FRENCH  MTBRATURE— Continued 

'nua 

AlITHOB 

REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 

Prose 

PoETRT  JiSD  Drama 

1798-1865 
1798-1874 
1799-1850 
1799-1863 
1802-1885 
1802-1870 
1803-1870 

Joseph  Xavier  fionifaoe. 
Juke  Michelet.    .... 
Honors  de  Balzac. .    .    . 
Alfred  Victor  Vigny,     . 

Victor  Hugo, 

Alexandre  Dumaa,     .    . 
Prosper  M6rim6e,  .    .    . 
Eugene  Sue.    ..... 

C.  A.  8ainte-Beuve,    .    . 

George  Sand, 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  . 
Alfred  de  Musset.  .    .    . 
Louis  Henri  Martin,  .    . 
Theophile  Gautier.     .    . 
Jules  Sandeau,    .... 
Gustave  Flaubert.      .    . 
Octave  Feuillet.     .   .    . 
Emile  Erokmann.  .    .    . 
J.  Ernest  Renan,    .    .    . 
Alexandre  Dumas  (fils). 
Alexandre  Gbatrian.  .    . 
Pdre  Hyacinth,  .... 

H.  A.  Taine, 

Edmond  F.  About. 

Picciola,  Btc 

History  of  Fmnce 

NoTcUt  Cotnedies  of  Human  Life. 

CiDq  Mar?,  etc 

Noveb  (T^e^Miserables.  etc). .   . 
NnvrlH  O lirtx;  Musketeers,  etc.) 
Novelfi                  

Lyrioa 

1804-1857 
1804-1869 
1804-1876 
1805-1859 
1810-1857 

WniHicririB  Jt?w,  etc 

Critici''m#,  t?t^ 

Iji-Jiii,  Ctin^m^lo,  etc 

Political  Science 

Nfjvi'lit, 

1810-1883 
1811-1872 
1811-1883 

Hjpurry  qf  France 

Critii^L»mA,  NiLiveis 

S^iVT'ts.    »      +      + 

Poems. 

1821-1880 
1821-1890 
1822-1899 
1823-1892 
1824-1895 
1826-1800 
1827-1912 
1828-1893 
1828-1885 

N^^Vtrl,^.    . 

N^v*  U 

N.^^  eL-i  (with  Chatriau).      .    .    . 
Liiv  rif  iesiis^  etc 

N<>vi.:L*i,  t<ji5^riiphy 

Ni-hvi^h  l^^'LTh  I'jrckmann).  .    .    . 

Or^iVi-ii^  ■  :['i»1pit) 

Il;ri  iM  ■•!  L  ii'iraCure.  etc. .   .    . 

Dramas. 

1828-1905 
1831-1906 

Julee  Verne.    ,.'.'.'. 
Victorien  Sardou,  .    .    . 

20.000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea. 

Draznaa* 

1835-1903 
1840-1897 
1840-1902 

Paul  du  Chaillu.     .    .    . 
Alphonse  Daudet.  .    .    . 

EmUeZola 

Francois  Copp6e,    .    .    . 

Travels.  Natural  History.  .    .    . 

Novels. 

Novels 

1842-1906 

Poems.  Dramas* 

1844- 

1849-1906 

1850- 

1850-1893 

1858- 

1859- 

1859- 

Anatole  France, ..... 
Ferdinand  Brunetitee,  . 
Louis  Viaud  (Pierre  Loti). 
Guy  de  Maupassant. .    . 

Eugene  Brieux 

Henri  Bergson,    .... 
Henri  Lavedan,  .... 
Romain  Rolland,   .    .    . 
Edmond  Rostand.      .    . 

Novels,  Essays,  Humor.     .    .    . 

Essajm,  Criticism 

Novels.  Travels 

Novels.  Short  Stories 

Essays 

Creative  Evolution. 

Novels 

Poemsi  Dramas. 

Dramas. 

The  Prince  d'Aurec,  Dramas* 

1866- 
1868-1918 

J ean-Christophe,  Essays.    .    .    . 

Plays. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Dramas. 

The  most  ancient  documents  in  the  French 
language  date  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh 
centuri^  but  real  French  hterature  began  much 
later.  Tiiere  are  a  hundred  of  the  "Chansons 
de  Gestes/'  including  the  famous  ''Chanson  de 
Roland."  Their  origin  is  not  known,  but  they 
date  earlier  than  the  songs  of  the  troubadours. 
Following  these  were  the  epics,  "Arthurian 
Romances."  written  from  the  legends  of  the  Round 
Table,  ana  later  the  "Romances  of  Antiquities," 
also  narrative  forms,  treating  of  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  and  other  classical  stories.  A  fourth 
form  in  prose  and  verse  included  "Shorter 
Stories"  which  cannot  be  classified.  These  four 
divisions  make  the  literature  of  early  France. 

In  earliest  days  poetry  was  used  for  all  literary 
purposes  and  French  verse  is  the  first  in  modem 
European  speech.  "The  Romance  of  the  Rose," 
a  kmg  poem  which  is  really  prose,  except  for  the 
meafiure  of  the  verse,  is  an  ancient  work  that 
gained  the  attention  of  the  people  of  France, 
and  no  book  was  ever  more  popular.  This  was 
written  by  two  authors:  Guillaume  de  Lorris, 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tmy.  conmienced  it;  it  was  continued  and  finished 
by  Jean  de  Meung,  who  died  in  the  year  1320. 
It  is  both  a  love  poem  and  a  satire  put  in  the 
form  of  allegory.  In  it  are  found  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  later  middle  age,  its  mysticism,  its 
chivalry,  its  science,  and  its  shrewd  criticism. 

In  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh  century  Indian 
tales  were  translated  into  Latin,  probably  by 
the  monks,  and  these,  with  legends  m>m  Arabia, 
brought  by   the  Moors   into   Spain,     became 


conmion  to  all  literatures.  In  France,  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  tales 
written  in  verse,  the  collection  known  as  "Fab- 
liaux," appeared,  and  these  simple,  gay  stories 
are  treasures  of  invention  from  which  other 
nations  have  often  borrowed.  Among  these 
"Reynard  the  Fox,"  a  poem,  or  a  series  of  poems, 
is  well  known  and  for  two  centuries,  with  its 
companion,  "Isengrin,  the  Wolf,"  it  formed  the 
basis  for  an  endless  variety  of  songs,  poems,  and 
satires,  moral  applications  and  generalizings. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Fabliaux, 
"Aucassin  and  Nicolette,"  gave  the  subject  for 
the  w^ll-known  opera. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Latin  comedy  was 
never  lost  and  was  handed  on  chiefly  through 
the  convents;  but  when  the  public  had  forgotten 
ancient  drama  an  impulse  was  given  to  this 
form  of  writing  in  France  by  the  pilgrims  return- 
ing from  the  crusades.  At  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  dramas  were  produced,  called 
the  "Fraternity  of  the  Passion"  and  compre- 
hending the  whole  history  of  Christ.  In  these 
dramas  dialogues  of  the  devils  were  made  to 
fill  in  the  comic  parts.  Other  dramatic  writings 
followed,  based  on  parables  and  historical  parts 
of  the  Bible,  or  tney  became  pure  allegory 
mingled  with  farce;  there  is  hardiy  an  abstrac- 
tion, a  virtue,  or  a  vice  which  did  not  find  place 
in  these  compositions.  Early  in  the  fifteenth 
century  a  comic  company  brought  political 
and  personal  satire  into  their  plays  and  dialogues, 
made  from  the  fables,  and  thus  began  the 
romantic  drama  of  Europe. 
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In  all  literatures  of  which  we  have  record, 
prose  is  later  than  verse.  The  document  con- 
taining copy  of  the  oaths  exchiuiged  between 
Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis  the  German,  in  the 
year  842,  is  probably  the  oldest  French  prose. 
In  the  Tenth  Century  some  charters  were  written 
in  French,  and  in  the  eleventh  the  Laws  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  The  Twelfth  Century  shows 
translation  of  the  Bible  and  the  Romances. 
History  is  the  first  subject  in  prose  writing  and 
is  generally  recorded  in  the  form  of  chronicles. 
Each  of  these  centuries  has,  in  France,  one  gifted 
chronicler  to  describe  it.  Ville-Hardouin  writes  of 
the  Twelfth  Centurv,  Joinville  of  the  Thirteenth, 
and  Froissart  of  the  Fourteenth.  "Froissart's 
Chronicles,''  though  simple  story,  forms  a  history 
of  the  different  states  of  Europe  from  the  year 
1322  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Phillipe  de 
Comines  (1445-1509)  has  been  noted  as  the  last 
of  the  quartette  of  great  French  mediseval  his- 
torians. He  was  an  annalist,  like  Froissart,  but 
he  was,  also,  a  poUtical  philosopher  and  an  un- 
scrupulous diplomat.  He  dwells  on  character 
rather  than  on  scenes  or  events  in  his  memoirs. 

Standing  equal  with  the  early  histories  in 
French  are  the  short  stories  in  comic  form,  and 
among  these  is  the  "Cent  Nouvelles  NouveUes," 
which  is  the  first  work  of  literary  prose  in  the 
language.  The  authorship  of  this  collection  of 
tales  is  not  fixed,  the  themes  are  the  old  fables, 
but  this  remarkable  work,  with  its  simple  and 
straightforward  style,  had  great  influence  on 
later  writers  and  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
literary  works,  romances  in  miniature,  in  which 
French  writers  excel  all  others. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  the  down- 
fall of  Constantinople,  and  the  end  of  feudalism 
were  the  great  events  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
that  changed  the  Uterary  world  of  France.  The 
invention,  or  use,  of  printing  made  readers  in 
place  of  listeners.  French  enthusiasm  turned  to 
the  study  and  imitation  of  the  ancient  Pa^an 
world  and  it  was  this  revival  of  antique  learning 
that  took  the  name  .''Renaissance.''  By  the 
beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  effect  of 
the  Renaissance  was  nearly  lost  in  Italy,  in 
Germany  it  had  only  opened  the  way  to  a  nation- 
al hterature  with  little  influence  in  itself,  but  in 
France  this  century  was  filled  with  great  writers 
in  every  line. 

Francis  Rabelais  (1483-1553)  holds  hi^  rank 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  as  a 
learned  philosopher  and  scholar.  The  work 
which  brought  to  him  popular  fame,  however, 
was  the  ''Lives  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,' 
a  tale  of  the  adventures  of  two  gigantic  heroes, 
father  and  son,  with  a  drunken,  fighting,  swag- 
gering monk  and  a  witty  minstrel  who  play^ 
practical  jokes.  With  all  this  it  is  a  commen- 
tary on  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  acts  of  the 
nation  put  into  attractive  literary  form,  a  mirror 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  It  was  the  book  of 
the  day  and  went  into  many  editions. 

By  the  side  of  Rabelais  stands  John  Calvin 
(1509-1564),  and  his  work,  "Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  has  been  called  the  text- 
book of  the  Reformation.  This  book,  written 
first  in  Latin,  then  translated  by  the  author, 
had  great  influence  on  future  thought  and  was 
the  beginning  of  an  argumentative  prose.     Cal- 


vin was  severe  both  in  logic  and  doctrine,  and 
turning  from  this  severity,  while  not  believing 
in  the  Church  poUcy  of  that  day,  many  drifted 
into  skepticism.  The  hterature  of  this  skepti- 
cism, or  doubt,  is  best  represented  by  the  "Es- 
says" of  Montaigne  (1533-1592).  In  these 
essays  he  undermined  all  the  creeds  of  the  day, 
but  offered  nothing  in  their  places.  Inquiry 
and  protest  had  given  way  to  placid  content- 
ment in  the  beUef  that  there  was  not  much  to  be 
known  on  these  subjects  and  that  it  did  not 
much  matter. 

The  appearance  of  the  "Cid,"  founded  on  the 
Spanish  romance,  changed  the  form  of  dramatic 
writing  and  brought  fame  to  the  author,  Cor- 
neille  (1606-1684).  The  dramas  of  Racine  soon 
followed  and  Moliere  wrote  his  comedies,  in 
which  he  assailed  the  foUies  of  society.  The 
best  of  these  are  "Le  Misanthrope"  and  "Tar- 
tuffe."  To  this  time  belongs  me  well-known 
La  Fontaine,  prince  of  fable  writers,  and  Per- 
rault,  who  wrote  prose  tales.  Richelieu,  who 
founded  the  French  Academy  in  1635,  Colbert 
and  Louis  XIV.  were  patrons  of  all  learning,  and 
the  French  language,  distinguished  for  its  clear- 
ness and  flexibihty,  became  the  language  of  all 
literary  Europe.  In  this  age  Fenelon  wrote  his 
famous  "Telemaaue,"  which  has  served  as  an 
introduction  to  tne  study  of  French  language 
and  hterature.  Fenelon,  with  Bourdaloue,  Bo6- 
suet,  and  Massillon,  were  brilliant  examples  of  a 
pulpit  oratory  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
m  any  age  or  country. 

Political  and  mihtary  disasters  of  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  checked  all 
literary  development,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  has  been  named  as  one  of 
the  dead  seasons  of  French  literature.  Later,  a 
kind  of  free-thinking  optimism  arose  and  showed 
itself  most  distinctly  in  the  writings  of  Voltaire 
(1694-1778),  whose  genius  gave  light  to  his  age. 
HL<9  universal  faculty  showed  itself  in  both  verse 
and  prose,  his  plays  and  verse-tales  were  admir- 
able, and  his  epistles  and  satires,  the  best  among 
their  kind,  were  sufficiently  good  to  bring  ban- 
ishment to  their  author.  After  his  long  exile, 
spent  in  Inland  and  (jermany,  he  returned  to 
the  writing  of  history  and  philosophy. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  bom  early  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  had,  also,  great  influence  in 
his  Uterary  world.  He  began  with  dissertationa 
on  music,  adding  comedies,  tragedies,  and  prose 
romance.  His  greatest  work,  the  "  Confessions," 
was  finished  not  many  years  before  his  death 
(1778).  In  style,  or  manner  of  expression,  his 
writings  hold  absolute  fascination;  he  was  a 
bold  and  independent  thinker,  but  his  sympathy 
with  humanity  saved  him  from  the  cynicism  of 
Voltaire. 

Le  Sage,  the  first  great  novelist  of  this  cen- 
tury, went  to  Spain  lor  the  subject  of  his  "Gil 
Bias,"  and  the  Spanish  inspiration  and  manner 
brought  popularity.  Marmontel,  Louvet,  and 
Bernardin  ae  St.  Pierre,  author  of  "Paul  and 
Virginia,"  were  also  noted  novel  writers.  The 
brilliant,  sparkling  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
gave  what  has  been  considered  the  most  com- 
plete record  of  court  and  social  Ufe.  Montes- 
quieu belongs  to  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
and  his  "Spirit  of  Laws"  has  taken  rauiik  as  a 
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standard  work  on  jurisprudence.  Beaumar- 
chais  wrote  the  well-known  "  Barber  of  Seville." 
Amonz  the  few  lyric  poets  of  the  time  Lebrun 
and  Cn^nier  stand  worthy  of  mention.  Rouget 
de  Lisle,  in  the  ''Marseillaise/'  gave  the  finest 
Ijrric  known  in  the  language. 

Chateaubriand  filled  many  diplomatic  places 
imder  the  Bourbon  rule,  but  was  not  free  from 
exile.  Dining  his  exile  he  published  his  first 
book  (in  1797),  the  "  Essay  on  Revolutions."  He 
found  the  subject  for  his  ''Atala"  while  among 
the  Indiims  in  America.  Madame  de  Sta6l  spent 
the  years  of  the  French  Revolution  in  England 
and  Switzerland,  and  while  there  wrote  essays, 
dramas,  and  political  pamphlets.  She  is  best 
known  by  her  later  romance,  "Corinne,"  and  by 
her  "De  I'Allemagne."  The  last  brought  Ger- 
man literature  to  the  notice  of  French  readers. 
B^ran^er  is  named  the  first  song-writer  of  France 
and  his  songs  and  ballads  are  known  in  all 
homes.  These  three  writers  seem  to  stand  be- 
tween the  days  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  and 
the  beginning  of  modem  French  literature. 

Volumes  of  ballads  and  romance  in  verse, 
written  by  Victor  Hugo  and  Alphonse  de  Lamar- 
tine,  belong  to  later  poetry,  and  with  these 
authors  Alfred  de  Musset  claims  place.  Among 
dramatists  are  Gozlan,  Delavigne,  and  Sardou, 
with  others  who  bear  equally  distinguished  names. 


French  historical  and  political  writers  influ- 
ence the  world,  and  of  these  the  best  known 
mav  be  Lamartine,  Thiers,  Michelet,  Guizot, 
ana  De  Tocqueville.  Cousin  and  Comte  have 
offered  new  views  in  philosophy;  the  name 
Renan  is  known  to  all  interested  in  theo- 
logical questions.  Blany  of  these  writers  hold, 
also,  a  place  in  oratory  which  has  risen  to  a 
high  position  in  France. 

l^e  influence  of  later  French  romance  shows 
in  the  modem  literature  of  all  countries. 
Balzac  (died,  1850)  has  been  coitsidered  one  of 
its  pioneers.  Eugene  Sue  delights  in  subjects 
that  call  for  exciting  adventure;  his  books, 
"Wandering  Jew"  and  "Mysteries  of  Paris," 
have  been  much  read.  Alexander  Dumas,  well 
known  by  his  "Monte  Cristo"  and  almost 
numberless  semi-historical  romances,  such  as 
"Three  Musketeers,"  was  master  in  his  line; 
Victor  Hu^o  would  stand  as  a  brilliant  writer 
on  the  merits  of  his  wonderiul  "  Les  Miserables" 
alone.  This  and  various  other  of  his  romances 
have  been  translated  and  widely  read  in  different 
lan^ages.  Madame  Dudevant,  known  by  her 
readers  as  Ceorge  Sand,  was  a  strikingly  original 
writer  of  fiction:  her  "Consuelo,"  "Indiana," 
and  "Andr6"  show  a  harmony  of  treatment 
and  simplicity  of  language  that  mark  them  as 
masterpieces. 
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Tnis 


AUTHOB 


REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 


Prose 


POCTRT   AND   DrAMA 


673-  735 
735-  804 
750 

849-  901 

955-1020 

1095-1143 

1100-1154 

1100-1176 

Uvedml2th( 
Century  1 
1214-1294 
1300-1372 
1324-1384 
1325-1408 
1330-1400 
1340-1400 

1422-1491 

1430 

1465-1530 

1478-1535 

1484-1536 

1503-1542 

161&-1587 

163^-1608 

1552-1599 

1552-1618 
1553-1600 
1554-1586 
1559-1634 
1561-1626 
1564-1593 
1564-1616 
1573-1637 
1577-1640 

1579-1625 
1584-1616 

1591-1674 
1593-1633 


Unknown, 

Geedmon, 

Bede 

Alouin, 

Cynewulf, 

Alfred  the  Great.   .    .    . 

JEltric 

William  of  Malmesbury. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 


Ecclesiaatical  History, 
Letters,  Biosraphies.  . 


Waoe,  Robert,   .   .   . 

Layamon, 

Ormin, 

Bacon,  Roger,  .  .  . 
Mandeville,  Sir  John, 
Wycliffe,  John.  .  .  . 
Gower,  John,  .  .  .  . 
Langland,  William,  . 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,.    . 


Translations. 

Homilies,  Grammar.    ..... 

Historv  of  Kings  of  England. .    . 

Legendary  History  ot   English 

Kings 


Natural  Science,  Philosophy. . 

Travels 

Translation  of  Bible 


Caxton,  William,    •    .  •  ] 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas, .  . 

Dunbar,  William,  .    .  . 

More,  Sir  Thomas,.    .  . 

Tyndale,  William,  .    .  . 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas.  .  . 

Foxe,  John, 

Sackville,  Thomas.     .  . 

Spenser,  Edmund,.   .   . 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  .  . 
Hooker,  Richard,  .  .  . 
Sidney,  Sir  Phillip,  .  . 
Chapman,  George, .  .  . 
Bacon,  Francis,  .... 
Marlowe,  Christopher,  . 
Shakespere,  Willutm,     . 

Jonson,  Ben, 

Burton,  Robert, .... 

Fletcher,  John.  .    .    .   .  ? 
Beaumont,  Francis,  .  .  i 

Herrick,  Robert,  .  .  . 
Herbert,  George,    .    .    . 


Game  and  Play  of  the  C^esse,  . 
Translation  of  History  of  Troy . 
Morte  d' Arthur 


Utopia. 

Translation  of  Bible. 


Book  of  Martyrs. . 


History  of  the  World. , 
Ecclesiastical  Polity.  . 
Arcadia. 


Essays.  Noviun  Organum  (phil.). 


Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 


Traveller's  Song. 

Beowulf. 

Paraphrase  of  Scripture. 

Poems. 

Christ,  Elene,  Andreas,  etc 


Romance  of  RoUo, 
Brut  d'Angleterre. 
Chronicles  of  Britain. 
Ormulum  (paraphrase). 


Ballads.  Lover's  Confession. 
Piers,  the  Plowman. 
Canterbury  Tales,  Short  Poems. 


Thistle  and  Rose,  Golden  Targe. 

Sonnets  and  Lyrics. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 
FaSrie  Queene, 
Shephera's  Calendar. 


Translation  of  Homer. 

Dramas. 

Dramas  (37  plays).  Sonneta 

The  Alchemist,  etc. 

I  Phllaster. 
Dramas,  -j  Maid's  Tragedy, 

I  Woman  Hater,  etc. 
Poems. 
The  Temple,  etc. 
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TiMK 


AxmoK 


REPRESEXTATI\'E  WORKS 


Pb06E 


POETRT    Ain>   DbaMA 


1593-1683 
160B-1661 


160B-1674 

1612-1680 
1613-1667 
1615-1691 
1628-1688 

1631-1700 

1632-1704 

1633-1703 
1642-1727 
1661-1731 

1667-1745 

1672-1729 

1672-1719 

1663-1765 
1686-1753 
1688-1744 

1689-1761 

1692-1752 

-1743 

1700-1748 


Walton*  Uaak, 
Fuller,  Thomas. 


The  Compleat  Angler 

Chureii  History  of  England,  etc 


I 


Milton,  John, ,  Areopagitaca, 


Butler.  Samuel.  . 

Tayior,  Jeremy.  . 

I  Baxter.  Richard. 

Bunyao,  John,    . 

Dryden.  John,    . 


Holy  Living,  etc- 

Saint's  Everlasting  Rest.   .    . 
,  Pilgrim's  Progreas.  Holy  War. 


Locke.  John,  ... 

Pepys.  Samuel.  .  . 
I  Newton.  Sir  Isaac. . 
I  Defoe,  Daniel,    .    . 

Swift,  Jonathan,    . 

Steele.  Sir  Richard, 

Addison,  Joseph,    . 

Young.  Edward,     .    . 
Berkeley,  Bishop.  .    . 
I  Pope,  Alexander.   . 

j  Richardson,  Samuel. 

I  Butler,  Bishop,  .  . 
^  Carey,  Henry,  .  . 
■  Thomson,  James,   . 


Essay  Concerning  Human  Un- 

derBtaoding. 
Thoughts  on  Education,  etc  .    . 

Diary 

Principia,  etc 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Talc  of  a  Tub 

GnUiver's  Travels. 

Essays,  (established  The  TaUer). 
S  The  Tatler. 


L'AUegro  and  11  Pmaeroso, 
Comus. 
Paradise  Lost. 
Paradise  Regained,  etc 
Hudibras. 


Translation  of  MrgO, 
St.  Ceciha's  Day,  etc 


Essays  in 


'( The  Specutor. 


Philosophy. 


i ,  Clarissa  ELarlowe 

V  Pamela 

( !  Sir  Chas.  Grandison 

.    I  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 


1707-1754       Fielding,  Henry. 


1709-1784 

1711-1776 
1713-1768 
1716-1771 

1721-1771 

1721-1770 
1723-1790 
1723-1780 

172a-1774 
1729-1797 
1731-1800 
1737-1794 

1740-1795 

1743-1805 

1745-1833 
1751-1816 

1759-1796 
1767-1849 
1770-1850 
1770-1835 
1771-1854 
1771-1832 
1771-1845 
1772-1834 
1774-1843 
1775-1834 
1775-1864 
1775-1817 
1776-1850 

1777-1844 
1777-1859 


1778-1830 
1779-1852 
1784-1859 
1785-1859 

1786-1854 
1788-1824 


Johnson,  Samuel, 

I  Hume,  David,  . 
I  Sterne,  Laurence, 
I  Gray,  Thomas,   . 


) '  Tom  Jones,  Amelia, 
'    Jonathan  Wild,  etc 

\ '  Dictionary 

-*.    Rasselas, 

f  Lives  of  the  Poets,  . 
History  of  England. 
}  Tristram  Shandy,  . 
(    Sentimental  Journey. 


Smollett,  T.  George.  . 

Akenside,  Mark,     .    . 

Smith.  Adam 

I  Blackstone.  Sir  Wm.. 


Goldsmith,  Ohver,. 
Burke,  Edmund,  . 
Cowper,  William,  . 
Gibbon,  Edward,   . 


I  Boswell,  Ja 

I  Paley,  William,  .... 

More.  Hannah,   .... 
Sheridan,  Richard  B.,   . 

I  B'jrnp,  Rr^bert,    .    .     .    . 
j  E>i(j**wr>rihH  Maria,      .    . 

Wunifworlh,  WilJj:im,  . 
I  H^^KS,  Jatiirs*  ^    .    . 
I  Mfmtgnmery,  Jiimcs..    . 

S<iiH,  Sir  Waller.  .  .  . 
I  SiPiirh,  Sydney f  .  ,  ,  . 
I  C<il^rid|£<3.  E^nmueL  T*.     . 

S<JijtJrjdey,  R^ib!?rt,    . 

Lfimb,  CharlGs.    .... 

Lsn^lor,  Waller  Suvaee, 

AofiV»jri^  Jftne^  ..... 

Pen  IT,  .TuFM'. 


Humphrey  Clinker,  .   . 
Roderick  Random,  etc. 


Wealth  of  Nations. 

Commentaries  on   the  Laws  of 
England 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays,   .     \ 

Essays,  Orations 


Night  Thoughts. 
Essay  on  man,  etc 


Sally  in  our  Alley,  etc 
The  Seasons,  etc. 


Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 


Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, etc 


Pleasures  of  the  Imaginati<m. 


Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

Empire 

Life  of  Samuel  Johnson 

Evidences  of  Christianity.  .    .    . 

Natural  Theology 

Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  .    . 
Speeches, 


She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
Deserted  Village,  etc. 

The  Task, 
John  Gilpin,  etc 


Popular  Tales,  etc  . 
Shepherd's  Calendar, 


Campbell,  Thomas, 
Hallam,  Henry,  .    . 


Haslitt.  WUUam,  .  . 
Moore,  Thomas,  .  . 
Hunt,  Leigh,  .... 
De  Quincey.  Thomas, 


Wilson.  John, 
Lord  Byron. 


Waverley  Novels,  etc.,    .... 

Sermons,  Essays,  etc 

Essays,  etc 

Biogs.  of  Nelson,  Wesley,  etc,  . 

Essays  of  Elia.  etc 

Imaginarv  Conversations,  etc. 

Pride  and  Prejudice.  Emma.  etc. 

Scottish    Chiefs,  Thaddeus    of 

Warsaw 


Sacred  Dramas. 

The  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal,  Lsrrios. 
etc. 
,  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  eto. 

The  Excursion.  Poems. 
I  Pastorals. 
I  Hymns,  Poems. 
I  Lady  of  the  Lake,  etc. 

I  Rime  of  Ancient  Mariner,  etc. 
Poems. 

Count  Julian,  Heroic  Idyls,  etc 


Europe  during  Middle  Ages,  In- 
troduction to  Literature  of 
Europe,  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England 

Table  Talk,  English  Poets,  etc . 
I  Biographies, 

Essays,  Sketches,  Memoirs,    .    . 

Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  E^ter,  etc 

Noctes  Ambrosians.  etc,  .    .    . 


Pleasures  of  Hope.  Lyrics,  etc 


I^lla  Rookh.  Irish  Melodies,  etc 
Poems. 


Poems. 
Poems. 
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Tzm 


AUTBOB 


REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 


Pbosb 


POBTRT  AND  D&AMA 


1702-1822 

1792-1848 

1703-183^ 

1794-1871 

1795-1842 

1795-1881 

1795-1821 

1797-1868 

1798-1827 

1798-1845 

1800-1859 

1801-1860 

1802-1856 

1802-1876 

1803-1873 

1804-1881 

180&-1873 

1806-1872 

1806-1861 

1809-1882 

1809-1892 

1809-1890 

1811-1863 

1812-1870 

1812-1880 

1814-1884 

1815-1902 

1815-1882 

1816-1855 

1818-1894 

1819-1875 

1819-1900 

1819-1880 

1S20-1903 

1820-1893 

1S20-1897 

1822-1888 

1823-1000 

1823-1802 

1823-1896 

1824-1889 

1824-1905 

1825-1895 

1825-1900 

1826-1887 

1828^1882 

1830-1012 

1831-1801 

1832-1904  . 

1834-1896 

1837-1883 

1837-1909 

1838- 

183^1901 

1838- 

1839-1917 

1840- 

1841-1898 

1841-1901 

1844- 

1850-1894 

1851- 

1853- 

1865- 

1856- 

1860- 

1860- 

1862- 

1865- 

1866- 

1867- 

1867- 

1868-1015 

1875- 

1880- 


Shelley»  Percy  BsrsBhe, 
Marryat.  Frederick,   .    . 
Hemana.  Felicia,    .    .    . 

Orote,  George 

Arnold.  Tbomaa,  .  .  . 
Carlyle,  Thomas,    .    .    . 

Keats,  John. 

Lover,  Samuel,  .... 

Pollock,  Robert 

Hood,  Thomas,  .... 
Maeaulay,  Thomas  B.,  . 
Jamee,  G.  P.  R.,    ... 

UiUer,  Hugh. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  .  . 
Lytton,  Edward  Bxilwer, 
Disraeh,  Benjamin,  .  . 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  .  .  . 
Lever,  Charles,  .... 
Browning.  Elis.  Barrett, 
Darwin,  Charles,  .  .  . 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  .  .  . 
Kinglake,  Alex.  Wm.,  . 
Thackeray,  Wm.  M.,  .  . 
Dickens.  Charles,  .  .  . 
Brownimr,  Robert,  .  .  . 
Reade,  Charles.  .... 
Rawlinson,  George,  .  . 
TroUope,  Anthony,  .  . 
Bronte,  Charlotte.  .  .  . 
Froude,  James  Anthony, 
Kingsley,  Charles, .  .  . 
Ruskin,  John,  .... 
Eliot,  George,  .... 
Spencer,  Herbert,  .  .  . 
Tyndall,  John,  .... 
Ingelow,  Jean,  .... 
Arnold,  Matthew,  .    .    . 

Mttller,  Max. 

Freeman,  Edward  A.,  . 
Hughes,  Thomas,  .  .  . 
ColUns.  Wilkie,  .... 
Macdonald,  George.  .  . 
Huxley,  Thomas  Henry, 
Blaokmore,  R.  D., .  .  . 
Mulock^  Dinah  Maria,  . 
Rossetti,  Dante  Gabnel, 
McChuthy,  Justin,  .  ,  . 
Mereditk,  Owen,    .    .    . 

Arnold,  Edwin 

Morris,  William.  .  .  . 
Green,  John  Richard,    . 

Swinburne,  A.  C 

Bryoe,  James,  .... 
Besant,  Walter, .... 

Morley,  John 

De  Morgan,  William  F., 
Hardy,  Thomas,     .    .    . 

Black,  William 

Buchanan,  Robert  W., . 
Bridges,  Robert,     . 
Stevenson*  Robert  Louis, 
Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry, 

Caine,  Hall, 

Pinero.  Arthur  W.,  .  . 
Shaw,  George  Bernard, 
Barrie,  James  M.,  .  .  . 
Tagore,  Rabindranath,  . 
Parker,  Gilbert,  .... 
Kipling,  Rudyard, .  .  . 
Wells,  Herbert  George,  . 
Bennett,  Arnold,  .... 
Galsworthy,  John,  .  .  . 
Phillips,  Stephen,  .  .  . 
Maseneld.  John,  .... 
Noyes,  Alfred, 


Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  etc.     .    . 

History  of  Greece 

Roman  History,  Essays  .... 
French    Revolution,   CromwelL 

BLandy  Andy,  Rory  O'More  .    . 


Essays,  History  of  England,  .    . 

Noveb  (historical) 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  etc.  .  .  . 
PoUtical  Economy,  etc.  .  .  . 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  etc.  .  . 
Lothair.  Vivian  Grey,  etc.  .   .    , 

Political  Economy. 

Tom  Burke,  Charles  O'Malley. 

Origin  of  Species,  etc 


Eothen 

Vanity  Fair,  The  Newcomes  .   . 
David  Copperfield,  OUver  Twist. 


The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  etc. 

Five  Great  Monarchies 

Barcheeter  Towers,  etc 

Jane  Eyre,  The  Professor,  etc.  . 

History  of  England 

Hypatia,  etc 

Modem  Painters,  etc 

Silas  Mamer,  etc 

First  Principles,  etc 

Scientific  Papers 


E^ys  and  Criticisms     .... 
Science  of  Language,  etc.  .    .    . 

Histories. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  etc  .    . 

Woman  in  White,  etc 

Sir  Gibbie.  Alec  Forbes,  etc.  .  . 
Man's  Place  in  Nature.  .... 

Loma  Doone,  etc 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  etc.  . 

History  of  Our  Own  Times    .    . 
Biography  of  Bulwer^Lsrtton 


E^ssays  on  Art,  etc., 

History  of  the  English  People.  . 


American  Commonwealth,  etc. 
East  London,  etc..  Novels.  .  . 
English  Men  of  Letters  (Ed.)  . 
Joseph  Vance,  Novels  .... 
Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  etc.    . 

In  Silk  Attire,  etc 

Alone  in  London 

EaatiyB 

Essays,  Novels 

Robert  Elsmere,  etc 

The  Christian,  etc 


An  Unsocial  Socialist,  etc.  . 
Auld  Licht  Idylls,  etc.     .    . 

Essays,  Stories 

The  Right  of  Way,  etc.   .    . 
Jungle  Book,  Tales,  etc. 
War  of  the  Worlds,  etc.  .    . 
Clayhanger,  Novels,  Essays 
Novels,  Stories,  Essays    .    . 


Novels,  Stories      .    .    , 
Essays  and  Criticisms 


Queen  Mab,  etc 
Lyrics. 


Endymion.  Hyperion,  etc 

Songs,  Ballads. 

Course  of  Time 

Poems. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 


Aurora  L^h,  Poems. 

In  Memoriam,  Idylls  of  the  King. 


Dramatic  Lyrics,  Poems. 
Plays. 


Poems. 

Spanish  Gypsy,  Poems. 


Poems. 

Sohrab  and  Rustum,  etc. 


Poems. 

The  Blessed  Damosel,  etc 

Lucilc 

Light  of  Asia,  Poems. 

Poems.  Earthly  Paradise 

Poems. 


Poems. 

Prometheus.  Poems.  Plays. 

Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  etc 

The  Eternal  CSty,  etc. 

Iris,  Dramas. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

GitanjaU,  Poems. 

Barrack-Room  Ballads. 

Plays. 

Poems,  Dramas. 

Poems,  Dramas. 

Poems,  Plays. 

The  Loom  of  Years,  Poems. 


When  our  forefathers  went  to  England  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  they  had  no  written 
language  but  carried  with  them  the  love  of  song. 
3ards  and  gleemen  accompanied  them  and  they 
sang  the  tales  of  the  Northland.  The  oldest 
of  the  old,  old  songs  which  have  been  preserved 
for  us  is  "The  Far-traveler.i'  "Beowulf"  is 
their  epic  song.    When  the  heathen  invaders, 


after  two  long  centuries  of  struggle,  had  become 
possessed  of  the  land  they,  in  their  turn,  came 
imder  the  softening  influence  of  Christianity. 
Monasteries  were  built,  and  in  these  safe  shelters 
literature  had  a  beginning.  The  glory  of  this 
beginning  belongs  to  Northumbria  in  the  seventh 
century.  For  nearly  two  centuries  this  was  the 
seat  of  learning. 
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The  poem  "Beowulf"  has  Teutonic  power 
but  it  is  not  native  to  English  soil.  Ceedmon's 
"  Paraphrase  of  the  Scriptures  "  is  the  first  great 
native  British  poem.  With  Christianity  a  new 
spirit  entered  into  English  poetry. 

Old  English  prose  also  began  in  the  monastery 
of  Northumbna  with  Bede.  His  learning  was 
famed  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  said  that 
forty-five  works  written  in  Latin  prove  his  in- 
dustiy.  His  last  work  was  a  ''Translation  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John." 

During  the  Ninth  Century  the  greater  part 
of  England  was  wasted  bv  the  Danes,  and  litera- 
ure  aunost  perished.  The  long  battle  against 
these  invaders  was  lost  in  Northumbria,  but 
was  gained  for  a  time  by  Alfred  the  Great  in 
Wessex.  Learning  chan^d  its  seat  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  and  as  Whitby  was  the  cradle 
of  English  poetry  in  the  North,  so  Winchester 
became  the  seat  of  English  prose  in  the  South. 
Alfred  gathered  scholars  about  him  and  trans- 
lated the  Latin  works  of  Bede,  the  Chronicles 
of  Orosius,  and  added  an  account  of  the  voyages 
of  Othere  and  Wulfstan.  Many  other  works 
were  added  to  the  English  language  in  Alfred's 
time.  "At  Winchester  the  king  took  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  and  made  it  the  ton^e  in  which 
history,  philosophy,  law,  and  religion  spoke  to 
the  English  people.  He  also  establishea  schools 
and  wrote  text-books  for  these  schools,  so  that 
every  free-bom  youth  might  attend  to  his  books 
till  he  "could  read  English  writing  perfectly." 

The  next  great  name  in  literature  after  King 
Alfred  is  Alfric.  He  wrote  numerous  ecclesias- 
tical works  and  was  the  first  translator  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  Bible.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
part  of  Job,  form  the  best  model  we  possess  of 
the  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eleventh 
Century.  A  long  line  of  Saxon  Chronicles  con- 
tinues an  imbroken  history  of  the  language  and 
literature  from  Alfred  to  the  death  of  Stephen 
in  1154. 

The  overthrow  of  Saxon  rule  in  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror  is  an  event  of  vast  im- 
portance in  literature  as  well  as  in  history.  For 
a  hundred  years  after  the  conquest  literature 
was  inert.  A  foreign  king  and  an  aristocracy 
of  a  foreign  people  ruled  the  land ;  an  alien  lan- 
guage and  literature  had  been  introduced.  A 
lew  generations  of  such  domination  and  then 
there  were  signs  of  returning  life.  The  lan^age 
could  not  die  while  the  bmk  of  the  people  re- 
mained Saxon,  but  it  underwent  a  great  cnange. 
England  was  still  to  remain  the  land  of  the  Saxon 
tongue,  but  it  was  to  be  a  langua^  greatly  modi- 
fied by  its  contact  with  the  Latm  of  the  clergy 
and  the  French  of  the  Norman  conquerors.  For 
three  hundred  years  after  the  conquest  these 
languages  contended  with  the  Saxon  English 
for  supremacy  in  England.  In  Edward  the 
Third's  reign  it  had  been  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  E^lish  were  to  be  the  ruling  people 
tnd  pariiament  enacted  important  laws  making 
the  Englii^  the  required  language  in  the  law 
eourts  and  in  schools. 

But  the  En^h  of  King  Edward's  time  was 
quite  unlike  the  rude  Saxon  speech  of  "  Beowulf  " 
and  "Caedmon,"  or  the  later  Chronicles.  Pure 
Anglo-Saxon  was  an  energetic  language,  able 


to  expreea  with  vigor  the  practical  common 
thoughts  of  every  day;  but  it  lacked  delicaov 
and  flexibility  of  expression.  The  Saxon  mind, 
too,  was  lacking  in  quickness  of  thought  and  in 
the  creative  play  of  the  imagination.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  in  this  blending  of  languages 
the  Saxon  furnished  the  dough  and  the  Norman 
French  the  yeast.  Out  of  the  combined  product 
we  get  a  stren^h  and  flexibility  of  language  that 
belonged  to  neither. 

'  The  literature  of  England  during  the  Twelfth 
Century  was  almost  entirely  Latin  and  French, 
but  we  go  back  to  it  as  a  rich  source  of  our  story 
telling.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  wrote  twelve 
short  books  in  Latin  which  he  called  "History 
of  the  Kings  of  Briton."  It  is  a  clever  putting 
together  of  Welsh  legends^  a  source  to  which 
we  go  for  some  of  our  ICing  Arthur  stories. 
These  stories  were  afterward  translated  into 
French  and  later  brought  back  into  En^ish 
verse  by  Laymon  in  his  "Brut  d'Engleterre." 
Later  many  other  stories  were  added  and  other 
cycles  of  romance  were  introduced  into  Rnglish 
literature.  There  were  four  of  these  great  ro- 
mantic cycles:  The  first,  already  mentioned, 
are  the  King  Arthur  legends,  to  which  later 
stories  were  added,  as  'MJuest  of  the  Graal," 
"Morte  d' Arthur,"  "Romance  of  Sir  Tristam," 
etc.;  the  second,  Chariemagne  and  his  twelve 
peers,  containing  the  stories  of  "Roland," 
"Charlemacne,"  "OtweU,"  "Sieee  of  Milan," 
etc.;  the  third,  the  "Life  of  Alexander,"  ro- 
mantic wonder  stories  from  the  east;  fourth, 
"Siege  of  Troy,"  derived  from  lAtin  sources. 
Popular  ballads,  such  as  "Robin  Hood"  and 
"Robert  of  Gloucester's  Rhyming  Chronicles," 
and  lyrics  sung  among  the  people,  kept  the 
love  of  poetiy  alive  until  the  greater  burst  of 
song  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

From  the  Conquest  there  is  very  litUe  prose 
writing  in  England  for  the  next  three  centuries, 
but  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  there  were  two 
prose  writers  of  preeminence,  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville  and  John  Wyclif .  Mandeville  wrote  a  most 
popular  book  of  stories  which  he  styled  "The 
Voiage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Mandeville." 
This  Dook  established  the  love  of  stOTy  telling. 
John  Wyclif,  next  to  Chaucer,  is  the  greatest 
Uterary  name  of  the  century.  He  is  uie  first 
to  give  a  complete  copy  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
English  people  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
influence  of  such  a  translation  read  by  all  the 
people  is  to  raise  a  dialect  to  the. dignity  of  a 
national  language.  Besides  this  great  work, 
Wyclif  is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  ser- 
mons and  polemical  writings.  Contemporan- 
eous with  tnese  religious  tracts  which  Wyclif 
distributed  so  freely  was  "  Piers  Plowman ''  by 
William  Langland.  It  was  a  satire  in  verse 
upon  the  evils  which  had  gained  a  foothold  with- 
in the  Church. 

The  one  name  which  stands  first  in  the  literar 
ture  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  is  that  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer.  Some  critics  claim  that  before  him 
there  was  no  permanent  Endish  verse.  He  is 
therefore  often  called  the  "Father  of  English 
poetry."  Chaucer's  earlier  poems  are  '^Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose,"  "  The  Boke  of  the  Duchess," 
and  "  Parlement  of  Briddes."  His  greatest  work 
is  "Canterbury  Tales,"  the  plan  of  whidi  was 
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by  Booeacio's  "Decameron."      The 

logue"  to  the  *' Canterbuiy  Tales"  is  one 

of  the  miest  pieces  of  description  in  our  language. 
Before  Chaucer's  time  English  was  a  language 
of  dialects.  He  wrote  in  the  Midland  dialect 
and  made  that  the  language  of  the  nation. 
Chaucer  died  in  fourteen  hundred,  just  three 
hundred  and  tlurty-four  years  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  To  sum  up  the  most  important  liter- 
ary events  of  these  years  we  note  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  language,  the  translation 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  creation  in  English  of  one 
of  the  world's  great  masterpieces,  the  "Canter- 
bury Tales." 

Tnere  is  to  be  noted  a  comparative  lack  of 
literary  progress  in  the  century  following  Chau- 
cer. There  were  changing  social  conditions  and 
intellectual  and  political  unrest.  The  struggle 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  ab- 
sorbed men's  minds.  These  are  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  dearth  of  literature.  To  them  must 
be  added  the  lack  of  a  literary  genius.  There 
was  no  one  great  enough  to  succeed  Chaucer. 

The  greatest  prose  work  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury was  Malor/s  "Morte  d' Arthur."  This 
is  a  great  prose  epic  of  the  deeds  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Fortu- 
natelv  for  the  Fifteenth  Century  it  also  estab- 
lished the  printing  press.  In  1477.  Caxton printed 
the  first  book  in  England.  A  second  complete 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  by  William 
Tyndale,  early  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and 
the  work  of  the  reformation  was  furthered.  In 
1535,  Miles  Coverdale  published  the  first  printed 
copy  of  the  whole  Bible.  Certain  Italian  in- 
fluences were  at  work  that  were  changing  the 
form  of  our  poetry.  Wyatt  and  Surrey  mtro- 
duced  the  Italian  sonnet  and  made  use  of  the 
Italian  blank  verse. 

The  Elizabethan  age  is  marked  by  features 
so  distinct  and  so  superior  thaf  it  has  been  called 
the  "Golden  Age  in  EngUsh  literature."  Two 
^reat  forces  combined  to  make  this  the  greatest 
mtellectual  age,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Refor- 
mation. Men's  minds  were  stimulated  and  a 
language  completely  formed  was  ready  at  their 
hand.  There  was  freedom  for  thought  to  ex- 
press itself  and  there  was  variety  in  life  and 
freshness  of  experience  for  the  minci  to  feed  upon. 
The  printing  press  and  travel  and  social  inter- 
course all  stimulated  intellectual  activity.  Life 
was  worth  enjoying  and  there  was  leisure  for 
letters.  It  was  an  age  of  imagination  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  geniuses 
were  bom.  What  age  ever  produced  two  such 
poets  as  Shakespere  and  Spenser,  unless  it 
might  be  the  "Golden  Age"  of  Greek  splen- 
dor? 

The  non-dramatic  poets  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  are  Thomas  Sackville,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  also  wrote  a  most 
ambitious  work  in  prose,  the  "History  of  the 
World." 

Spenser,  the  only  great  non-dramatic  poet  of 
Elizabeth's  reim,  has  been  called  the  successor 
of  Chaucer.  His  first  great  work  is  the  "Shep- 
ard's  Calendar,"  divided  into  twelve  eclogues, 
one  for  each  month.  His  ^atest  work,  the 
"Fa6ry  Queen,"  was  also  divided  into  twelve 
books,  but  only  six  books  and  the  fragment  of 


the  seventh  were  ever  written.  Spenser  has  been 
justly  called  "the  poet's  poet.  He  may  bo 
wearisome  to  the  general  reader  who  imdertakes 
to  study  him  to-day,  but  the  purity  of  his  imagi- 
nation, the  beauty  of  his  verse,  and  the  music 
of  his  rhythm,  have  furnished  models  for  our 
later  poets. 

The  dawn  of  the  drama  in  England  is  found 
in  "Miracle  Plays  and  Mysteries"  which  were 
introduced  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Following  these  were  the  later  dramatic  recitals, 
the  "Moralities,"  "Interludes,"  "Masks,"  and 
"Pageants." 

As  early  as  the  Eleventh  Century  miracle 
plays  were  performed  in  the  monasteries  by 
monks  and  choristers.  Later,  companies  (A  pro- 
fessional players  traveled  about  the  country 
and  enacted  their  plays  in  the  yards  of  inns. 
In  1575,  the  Puritans  expelled  the  players  from 
the  city  and  theaters  were  built  outside  the 
limits.  Shakespere  was  bom  in  1564,  and 
twenty-two  or  three  years  later  made  his  way 
to  London  where  he  was  attracted  by  one  (d 
these  forbidden  theaters.  Already  the  English 
drama  had  taken  form  in  the  ^reat  plays  of 
Christopher  Marlowe,  "  Tamburlaine  the  Great," 
"Faustus,"  "The  Jew  of  Malta."  The  greatest 
of  these  plays  is  "Faustus."  Marlowe  estab- 
lished the  use  of  blank  verse  in  the  English 
drama,  a  form  of  verse  which  Shakespere 
adopted. 

Tnat  Shakespere  quickly  rose  to  prominence 
in  his  art  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  in 
1592,  when  he  had  been  in  London  not  more 
than  five  or  six  years,  he  was  already  writing 
I^ys  and  was  the  object  of  a  jealous  attack  by 
one  of  his  rival  playwriters.  At  the  a^  of 
forty-nine  he  was  able  to  leave  London  with  a 
competence  and  return  to  his  home  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  This  also  argues  for  his  success  as  a 
dramatist.  In  1598.  Francis  Mere  writes  of  the 
growing  fame  of  Shakespere  and  prints  the  titles 
of  a  number  of  his  plays.  Ben  «Jonson,  the  sec- 
ond dramatist  of  the  age,  was  his  intimate 
friend.  These  are  facts  worth  knowing  about 
the  personality  of  the  man  who  is  the  greatest 
figure  in  English  literature^  perhaps  in  afl  litera- 
ture. 

Taking  the  number  from  the  globe  edition  of 
Shakespere's  dramas,  he  wrote  thirty-four  dif- 
ferent plays,  counting  as  one  play  those  which 
are  wntten  in  two  parts.  His  dramas  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  comedies,  histories, 
tragedies.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best 
in  each  class.  Everyone  well-read  should  be 
familiar  with  them : 

Comedies:  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
"As  You  Like  It,"  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
"Winter's  Tale,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "The  Tem- 
pest." 

Histories:  "Richard  III.,"  "Henry  IV.," 
"Henry  V.,"  "Henry  VIII.,"  "Kmg  John," 
"Julius  CfiBsar." 

Tragedies:  "Hamlet,"  "Macbeth,"  "Lear," 
"Othello,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

In  addition  to  his  dramas,  Shakespere  also 
wrote  two  long  narrative  poems^  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  sonnets.  It  is  said  that  the 
measure  of  Shakespere's  greatness  is  his  univer- 
sality, "not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time."    Other 
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writers  have  equaled  Shakespere  in  some  one 
quality,  but  he  excels  them  all  in  theoombinar 
tion  of  mat  qualities. 

Ben  Jonson  wrote  three  great  dramas  which 
will  repay  reading, "  Volpone,"  "The  Alchemist," 
and  "The  Silent  Woman,"  and  to  these  three 
some  would  add  a  fourth,  "Every  Man  in  His 
Humor."  Jonson  failed  in  his  delineation  of 
character.  He  was  a  critic  of  men's  follies  and 
he  gave  a  distorted  and  incomplete  picture  of 
life.  In  his  delineation  of  women,  where 
Shakespere  was  strongest,  Jonson  utterly  failed. 

The  decay  of  the  drama  began  while  Shake- 
spere was  yet  alive.  The  drama  in  his  hands 
had  been  tne  painting  of  the  whole  of  human 
nature,  the  pamting  of  characters  as  they  were 
built  up  by  their  natural  bent,  and  by  the  play 
of  circumstance  upon  thiem.  The  drama,  in 
Ben  Jonson's  hanos,  was  the  painting  of  that 
particular  human  nature  which  he  saw  in  his 
own  age;  and  his  characters  are  not  men  and 
women  as  they  are,  but  as  they  ma^  become 
when  they  are  mastered  by  a  special  bias  of  the 
mind.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  women 
are  overdrawn  and  the  men  are  base  in  thought. 
Shakespere's  men  and  women  are  of  the  types 
of  the  noblest  characters  his  age  produced. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  adorned 
the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  the  greatest  prose  writer  of  the  age. 
As  courtier  and  scholar  he  adorned  both  this  and 
the  succeedin|;  reign  of  James  I.  His  political 
success  and  nis  political  disgrace  are  familiar 
stories  in  history.  His  enduring  work  is  in 
literature.  He  was  both  poet  and  philosopher. 
His  great  work  in  philosophy  is  magnificent  in 
scope,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  title  "In- 
stauratio  Magna,"  or  "The  Great  Institution  of 
True  Philosophy."  It  is  a  great  work  desired 
to  be  written  in  six  parts,  out  never  finished. 
The  second  part,  "Novum  Organum,"  the  "new 
instrument,"  is  described  as  "the  science  of  a 
better  and  more  perfect  use  of  reason  in  the 
investigation  of  thmgs,  and  of  the  true  aids  of 
the  imderstanding.""  It  sets  forth  the  methods 
to  be  adopted  in  searching  after  truth,  points 
out  sources  of  error,  and  suggests  the  means  of 
avoiding  errors  in  the  future.  His  entire  phi- 
losophy is  built  upon  the  idea  of  inductive  inves- 
tigation. Bacon  had  so  little  respect  for  the 
Englbh  language  that  he  wrote  his  great  phi- 
losophy in  Latin.  His  "New  Atlantis,"  like  Sir 
Thomas  More's  "Utopia,"  pictures  in  romance 
an  ideal  commonwealth,  some  features  of  which 
have  been  realized  in  our  own  republic.  ^  The 
most  important  among  his  English  works  is  his 
volume  of  essays,  clear,  concise,  practical  in 
observation,  of  profound  wisdom.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  contributed  to  prose  his  ambitious 
"History  of  the  World,"  and  to  poetry  a  few 
beautiful  lyrics. 

With  the  death  of  Bacon,  in  1626,  we  pass 
from  the  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  age  into  the 
Puritan  age.  There  are  some  characteristics 
which  sharply  separate  this  age  from  the  pre- 
ceding. Intense  patriotism,  peace  indthin  the 
realm,  general  prosperity,  and  much  worldliness 
characterized  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Stuart 
reign  was  characterized  by  controversy  in  relig- 
ion and  politics,  open  rupture  between  king  and 


parliament  protracted  into  the  Great  Civil  War. 
Puritan  standards  became  triumphant  during 
this  period.  Literature,  which  always  reflects 
life,  presented  the  somber  tone  of  the  age  and 
was  m  lan^  part  religious.  The  "King  James 
Version  of  the  Bible"  was  printed  in  1611.  It 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  influence  of 
this  translation  upon  the  lives  of  the  people  and 
the  language  of  every  day.  The  study  of  the 
Bible  became  so  universal  that  it  colored  the 
imagination  and  the  speech  of  the  common 
people.  Even  those  wno  were  irreligious  in 
their  lives  spoke  in  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  great  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  aee 
was  in  poetry.  With  one  exception,  John  iffl- 
ton,  the  great  literature  of  the  Puritan  age  was 
in  prose.  But  the  prose  writers  of  the  IHiritan 
age  were  not  without  ima^nation  and  delicacy 
of  humor.  Bimyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  by 
some  thought  to  be  the  crowning  work  of  the 
imagination,  is  a  product  of  this  age,  and  during 
the  same  period  Thomas  Fuller  brightens  his 
"History  of  the  Worthies  of  England"  by  irre- 
sistible touches  of  humor,  and  Isaak  W^ton 
adds  delight  in  nature  and  rustic  pastime  in  his 
"Complete  Angler "r  but  for  the  most  part  the 
world  was  looked  upon  seriously. 

John  Milton  has  been  awarded  the  second 
place  among  the  great  names  in  English  litera- 
ture. He  was  bom  eight  years  before  the  death 
of  Shakespere.  It  may  be  that  Shakespere  saw 
the  boy  Milton.  One  likes  to  think  so.  Milton's 
childhood  was  very  happy.  His  parents  trusted 
him  because  they  realized  that  he  was  a  boy  of 
high  ideals.  He  had  every  advantage  of  a  lib- 
eral education  and  of  long  quiet  years  of  study 
at  his  father's  home  in  Horton.  This  was  well 
for  the  years  of  struggle  that  followed.  Milton's 
literary  career  majr  be  divided  into  three  periods: 
that  of  his  youth,  his  manhood,  and  his  old  age. 
It  has  been  called  "a  drama  in  three  acts." 
The  first  may  be  stated  in  years  as  extending 
from  1623  to  1640:  the  second,  from  1640  to 
1660;  and  the  third,  from  1660  to  1674. 

The  first  period,  that  of  his  youth,  was  spent 
at  school  and  among  his  family  at  Horton. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  the  "  Hymn  on  the 
Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,"  the  "Masque  of 
Comus,^'  "Lycidas,"  "L'Allegro,"  "B  Pense- 
roso,"  and  a  number  of  his  sonnets.  Some 
critics  consider  "Comus"  Milton's  finest  poem. 
It  is  perfect  in  lyric  qualities  and  as  an  apothe- 
osis to  virtue  is  lofty  in  conception.  "  If  virtue 
feeble  were,  Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 

"Lycidas,"  an  elegy  on  Milton's  class-mate, 
Edward  King,  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  elegies 
in  our  language.  "L'Allegro"  ana  "II  Pense- 
roso"  are  companion  poems:  one  describes  the 
delights  of  social  life,  the  other  the  deep  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scholar  in  seclusion.  These  poems 
will  always  remain  favorites  for  their  beautiful 
imagery  and  their  truthful  study  of  the  emo- 
tions. Milton's  sonnets  have  for  their  theme 
such  subjects  as  religion,  patriotism,  domestic 
affection;  whereas  the  older  poets,  Shakespere, 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  and  their  imitators, 
preferred  to  write  sonnets  on  love.  The  most 
remarkable  of  Milton's  minor  poems  b  the 
"Hymn  on  the  Nativity,"  written  when  the 
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author  was  only  twenty-one,  yet  nowhere  does 
he  excel  it  m  bieauty  of  verse  nor  in  dignity  of 


be  ^second  period  of  Ifilton's  life  may  be 
called  the  time  of  "storm  and  stress."  Thick 
darkness  was  upon  him.  For  twenty  years, 
from  1640  to  1660,  his  Ufe  was  filled  with  relig- 
ious and  political  controversy.  He  was  forcSl 
to  turn  from  poetry  to  prose,  and  lamenting  it 
he  says:  "I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  aocoimt  it, 
but  of  my  left  hand."  His  prose  works  are 
voluminous.  They  are  upon  varied  subjects 
but  upon  one  theme,  liberty.  He  struck  heavv 
blows  for  liberty  in  church  and  state  and  in  aU 
the  relations  of  life.  He  pled  for  more  freedom 
of  speech  and  for  more  uberal  ideas  in  educa- 
tion. His  greatest  prose  work  is  the  "Areopa- 
fitica:  A  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press." 
n  1652,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  Milton  be- 
came totally  blind;  but  even  in  his  blindness 
he  served  the  Conmionwealth  as  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Tongues  imder  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
Lord  Protector,  and  continued  to  write  his 
burning  pamphlets  against  the  royalists  who 
were  stru^ling  to  regain  power. 

The  third  period  is  that  which  succeeds  the 
Restoration,  in  1660.  With  the  return  of 
Charles  II.,  the  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Milton's  life  was  at 
first  endangered  and  he  was  concealed  by 
friends.  Later,  he  preferred  retirement  where 
he  might  have  leisure  to  do  the  great  work  of 
his  me.  Here  he  wrote  "Paradise  Lost," 
"Paradise  Regained,"  and  "Samson  Agonistes." 

The  .beauty  of  "Paradise  Lost"  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  a  stately  temple,  the  style 
the  loftiest  in  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry. 
Its  scenes  are  laid  in  Heaven  and  Earth  and 
Hell,  its  characters  are  God  and  the  holy  angels. 
Satan  and  his  lemons,  and  the  newly  created 
race  of  man.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  how 
any  human  mind  could  have  attempted  it. 
"Paradise  Regained"  and  "Samson  Agonistes" 
show  a  decline  of  power,  though  standing  alone 
they  would  be  great.  In  "Paradise  Regained" 
Christ  is  tempted  in  the  wilderness  ana  resists 
Satan.  In  "Samson  Agonistes"  we  have  a 
choral  drama  modeled  upon  the  form  of  the 
Greek.  In  the  greatness  of  his  work,  Milton 
can  be  compared  only  to  the  great  classic  writers, 
Homer  and  Virgil. 

The  second  great  name  in  the  Puritan  age  is 
John  Bunyan,  the  prince  of  prose  writers  for  his 
time  and  the  prince  of  story  tellers  for  all 
times.  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  of  all  allegories.  Bunyan's 
pre§minence  is  undoubted.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration to  repeat  this  estimate  of  him: 
"What  Shakespere  is  to  English  dramatists, 
what  Milton  is  to  English  epic  poets,  that  John 
Bimyan  is  to  writers  of  English  allegory." 
From  extreme  poverty  and  ijporance  and  years 
of  imprisonment  in  Bedford  jail,  he  rose  to  the 
respected  position  of  pastor  over  a  large  church. 
His  biographer  says  of  him,  "The  fame  of  his 
sufferings,  nis  genius  as  a  writer,  his  power  as  a 
speaker,  j^ve  mm  unbotmded  influence  among 
the  Baptists;  while  the  beauty  of  his  character 
and  the  cathoUc  liberality^  of  nis  views  secured 
him  universal   esteem.     His  ministrations  ex- 


tended over  the  whole  region  between  Bedford 
and  London." 

Historically,  one  of  the  greatest  prose  works 
of  the  century  is  Samuel  Pepys'  "Diary."  It 
is  a  gossipy  record  of  nine  years  and  gives  a  life- 
like  picture  of  the  gay  and  profligate  portion  of 
society  which  fell  under  his  observation.  The 
reaction  from  Puritanism  led  to  an  extraordinary 
state  of  society  amcm^  the  aristocracy,  which 
we  would  not  like  to  picture  to-day.  Tne  great 
historical  work  of  the  age  is  the  "  History  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,"  by  Edward  Hyde,  the  first 
E&tl  of  Clarendon.  A  curious  coincidence  marks 
the  birth  and  death  of  Clarendon.  Bom  in 
1608  and  died  in  1674.  his  life  is  exactly  co- 
extensive with  John  Milton,  his  great  opponent 
in  the  great  civil  strife.  Clarendon  has  been 
called  the  "Cavalier-prince  of  historic  portrait- 
painters,"  and  Milton  the  "Puritan-prince  of 
epic  poets." 

Chaucer,  Shakespere,  Spenser,  Milton,  royal 
names  in  English  hterature,  are  succeeded  by  a 
meager  school  of  artificial  poets.  Di^den  and 
Pope  are  the  representatives  of  this  school. 
Dryden  died  in  1700,  just  three  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Chaucer.  The  sweetness  and 
gay  and  Jdndly  humor  and  tender  sympathies 
which  so  illumine  Chaucer's  poetry,  is  gone 
from  Dryden's  didactic  verse.  His  greatest 
satire  is  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  a  bitter 
arraignment  of  those  who  opposed  the  success 
sion  of  James,  the  brother  of  uharies  II.,  to  the 
Enfjlish  throne.  "  MacFlecknoe,'*  another  satire, 
is  directed  against  a  Whig  poet.  "  All  for  Love,' 
a  drama,  is  m  this  same  cold,  critical  vein.  He 
wrote  long  criticisms  in  argumentative  verse 
which  are  utterly  lacking  in  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry.  His  "Hind  and  the  Panther"  and 
"  Religio  Laici "  are  known  to-day  only  as  names. 
The  greatness  of  poetry  cannot  be  expressed  by 
the  critical  spirit.  Diyden's  one  really  admir- 
able poem,  ''Ode  to  St.  CeciUa's  Day  or  Alex- 
anders Feast,"  will  be  remembered  for  its 
lyric  qualities.  His  prose  writings  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  English  in  which  he  wrote  them 
has  become  a  standard  of  good  style  to  all  later 
writers. 

The  English  Revolution  of  1688  secured  peace, 
for  the  realm  and  an  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  arts  and  sciences.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Newton  and  the  development  of  phi- 
losophy under  Locke  mark  this  period. 

Alexander  Pope  is  the  literary  sucoessbr  of 
John  Dryden,  and  the  representative  poet  of 
his  time.  He  was  a  precocious  boy  whose  body 
was  "one  long  disease,"  Before  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age  he  had  written  an  "Ode  to  Solitude," 
and  reading  was  his  passion.  To  understand 
Pope  one  must  remember  his  deformity  and  the 
spirit  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The  first 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  marked  by  a 
low  standard  of  morals.  Political  unrest  and 
political  double  dealing,  coarse  social  life,  dull, 
unimaginative,  brutal,  these  are  the  common 
terms  by  which  it  is  described.  Drunkenness 
was  common  and  morality  laughed  at.  Out  of 
such  conditions  Pope  and  Swift  and  Steele  gath- 
ered the  material  for  their  satires.  Addison 
alone  of  this  distinguished  group  of  writers  kept 
his  genial  nature  and  wrote  what  was  gentle 
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and  mirthful  with  such  grace  that  satire  lost 
its  severity. 

The  literary  faults  of  this  age  are  lack  of  moral 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  Form  was  pre- 
ferred to  matter.  The  age  was  molded  by 
classical  rules.  It  delight^  in  studied  regu- 
larities. Pope  is  the  great  exponent  of  the 
classic  school.  So  deficient  is  he  in  warmth  of 
feeling  for  man  or  nature,  so  fixed  and  formal 
are  his  lines,  that  it  is  often  questioned  whether 
Pope  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  poet.  But 
whether  poet  or  not,  Pope  has  enriched  our 
language  by  his  epigrammatic  couplets  which 
are  familiar  in  our  common  speech.  Pope  and 
Dryden  have  done  much  for  our  English  in 
raising  the  standard  of  good  speech.  Poems  of 
satire  the  world  will  forget,  but  a  good  laugh 
is  worth  preserving.  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  by 
Jonathan  Swift,  are  even  more  enjoyed  to-day 
than  when  they  were  written,  for  the  sharpness 
of  their  first  intent  is  forgotten. 

The  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is 
far  more  remarkable  for  its  prose  than  for  its 
poetry.  A  new  and  excellent  field  for  essavists 
was  found  in  the  "Tatler,"  planned  by  Richard 
Steele.  Periodical  papers  containing  news  had 
existed  in  England  from  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  but  this  was  the  first  periodical  designed 
to  have  literary  merit  and  to  discuss  questions 
of  common,  every-day  interest,  containing 
lively  sketches,  anecdotes,  humorous  discus- 
sions. It  was  succeeded  by  the  "Spectator," 
which  appeared  every  weekniay  mommg  in  the 
shape  of  a  single  leaf  from  March  1,  1711,  to 
December,  1712;  after  a  suspension  it  reap- 
peared three  times  a  week  in  1714,  and  extended 
to  635  numbers.  The  "Guardian"  was  begun 
in  1713,  but  ceased  after  the  176th  nimiber. 
Steele  was  the  principal  contributor  to  the 
"Tatler"  and  "Guardian,"  and  Addison  to  the 
"Spectator,"  but  papers  were  also  furnished  by 
Swift,  Pope,  Berkeley,  and  Hughes.  The  essays, 
especially  those  of  Addison,  were  often  models  of 
iprace  and  delicacy,  and  were  highly  influential 
m  correcting  and  refining  the  tone  of  society. 

Prose  fiction  is  another  development  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Daniel  Defoe  (1661-1731) 
fir^  gave  to  English  fiction  a  simple,  direct, 
matter-of-fact,  and  human  interest,  and  the 
narrative  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  has  never  been 
excelled.  The  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  and  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  by  Swift,  "The  History  of  John  Bull," 
by  Arbuthnot,  are  satires  in  the  form  of  fic- 
titious narratives.  The  writings  of  Swift  are 
admirable  for  their  vigor  and  humor.  Under 
his  successors  the  novel  became  more  complex 
and  artistic,  embraced  greater  varieties  of  char- 
acter and  diversities  of  treatment,  and  pictured 
the  artificial  refinements  and  distinctions  of  so- 
ciety. "Joseph  Andrews,"  "Tom  Jones,"  and 
"Amelia,"  by  Fielding,  and  "Pamela,"  "Cla- 
rissa Harlowe,"  and  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison  "  by 
Richardson,  were  published  near  the  middle  of 
the  century.  "Peregrine  Pickle,"  "Humphrey 
Clinker,"  and  other  novels  by  Smollett  are  dis- 
tinguished for  coarse,  comic  incidents  and  broad 
humor.  "Tristram  Shandjr"  and  "Sentimental 
Journey,"  by  Sterne,  contain  passages  sparkling 
with  wit  and  humor,  also  much  sentimentality. 
The  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  by  OUver  Goldsmith, 


is  without  doubt  the  most  delightful  nMnaotio 
novel  of  the  century.  It  is  not  a  book  without 
grave  faults,  but  it  combines  delicate  humor 
with  sweet  human  emotions.  Goldmnith  was  a 
writer  in  every  field  of  invention,  but  he  will  be 
longest  remembered  because  of  the  Vicar  and 
his  family.  His  "Deserted  Village"  and  his 
"Traveler"  contain  passages  that  cannot  be 
forgotten.  So  also  Gray's  Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard"  and  Collins'  "Odes"  and 
Cowpers  hymns  belong  to  immortal  verse. 

The  Eighteenth  Century,  which  gave  us  the 
modem  essay  and  the  novel,  also  produced 
writers  of  carefully  elaborated  and  finished  lus- 
toiy:  "History  of  England,"  by  David  Hume; 
"  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  by  Gibbon;  and  Robertson's  histories 
of  Scotland,  Germany,  and  America.  There 
was  also  noted  oratory,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
the  philosophy  of  Berkeley,  Paley,  and  Hume, 
and  the  great  prose  works  of  Adam  Smith  and 
William  Blackstone. 

In  striking  personality  and  in  power  to  make 
others  think.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was,  without 
doubt,  the  foremost  man  of  literary  London. 
He  was  the  central  figure  around  whom  all  the 
literary  men  and  women  gathered,  the  Nestor 
of  his  age.  Dr.  Johnson  founded  and  carried 
on  as  sole  editor  two  periodicals,  the  "Rambler" 
and  the  "Idler,"  in  the  style  of  the  "Spectator" 
which  Addison  had  made  so  popular.  His  most 
famous  work  was  a  "Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language."  His  critical  ^timate  of  poetry 
cannot  be  highly  valued  and  his  criticisms  are 
often  stilted  ancl  overstrained  in  language.  BUs 
best  prose  is  his  romance,  "  Rasselas,  tl:^  Prince 
of  Abyssinia."  Johnson  is  better  known  because 
of  his  biographer,  Boswell,  than  for  what  he  wrote. 

The  close  of  the  century,  so  remarkable  for 
its  development  in  prose,  adds  one  great  name 
to  the  poets  already  mentioned,  Robert  Bums, 
the  Scottish  prince  of  lyric  verse.  Love  of 
nature,  feeling  for  humanity,  he  has  written  for 
us  as  no  other  poet  ever  wrote.  The  poetic 
ideal  of  Gray  and  Collins  and  Cowper  and  Blake 
and  Bums  reacted  against  cold  formalities  in 
verse.  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  life  they  would 
put  into  poetry,  and  as  it  came  from  the  heart 
they  would  have  it  touch  the  heart.  Man  and 
nature  are  the  chosen  themes,  and  man  is  always 
in  the  foreground  with  Bums.  The  songs  of 
Bums  minister  to  every  common  feeling^  the 
human  heart.  That  lie  has  won  his  audience 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  since  the  day  of  his 
death  his  audiences  have  continually  grown  larger. 
Those  who  read  and  those  who  do  not  read  are 
familiar  with  these  songs:  "Scots  wha  hae  wi' 
WaUace  Bled,"  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "Comin' 
Through  the  Rye,"  "Ye  Banks  and  Braes." 

Poetry,  at  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
was  simpler  than  in  the  preceding  generations. 
There  were  songs  of  joy  and  laughter  and  tender 
sympathies.  Imagination  was  given  free  play 
and  it  touched  with  beauty  the  familiar  scenes 
of  every  day. 

The  opemng  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
ushered  m  a  brilliant  company  of  nature  poets: 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  together  with  Uowper  and  Bums, 
who  died  in  the  closing  years  of  tte  last  century, 
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bdong  practically  to  this  group.  There  was  to 
be  noted  a  change  of  ideals.  The  reign  of  the 
epic  and  the  drtuna  was  past.  Classic  models 
gave  place  to  freer  expression,  more  individuality, 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  beauties  (d  nature, 
and  more  value  set  upon  the  commonplace. 
Imagination  and  a  kurger  sympathy  found 
beauty  in  that  which  had  oeen  counted  low  and 
mean.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  poems  of 
Bums  and  Cowper.  Sir  Walter  Scott  showed 
this  tendency  in  his  romances.  His  romance 
poems  combine  the  refinements  of  modem  poetry 
with  the  spirit  and  material  of  the  neglected 
border  minstrelaw.  Wordsworth  aimed  to  re- 
new nature  by  bringing  back  poetry  to  truth 
and  nature.  His  verse  is  often  weak,  but  his 
best  poems,  as  "Ode  on  Immortality"  and 
many  of  hiis  shorter  poems,  are  exquisite  in 
their  simplicity  of  feeling  and  truthfulness  of 
ddineation.  Coleridge's  finest  poems  are  "Cns^ 
tabel"  and  "Ancient  Mariner."  They  are  un- 
Burpassed  in  their  strong,  wild  music  and  their 
splendid  imagination.  Southey  contributed  both 
to  prose  and  verse  and  d&played  extensive 
learning.  Byron  was  remarkable  for  strength 
and  passion.  Keats  and  Shelley  were  instinct 
with  love  and  intellectual  sense  of  ideal  beauty. 
"The  Skylark"  and  "The  Cloud,"  by  SheUey,  are 
perfect  in  their  music  and  their  imagery.  Thomas 
Moore,  sometimes  called  the  "Irish  melodist," 
besides  his  shorter  poems,  wrote  "Lalla  Rookh," 
a  volmne  containing  four  Oriental  stories  told 
with  rich  imagery  and  diction.  Thomas  Camp- 
bell wrote  "Pleasures  of  Hope."  Humor  and 
Skthos  are  combined  in  the  poems  of  Thomas 
ood:  "Song  of  the  Shirt,"  '^Bridge  of  Sighs," 
"The  Last  Man." 

The  prose  of  this  first  half  of  the  century  also 
takes  high  rank.  Scott  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  creator  of  the  historical  novel, 
Charles  Lsunab  for  his  delicate  humor  and  rare 
use  of  language.  His  "Essays  of  Elia"  have 
been  called  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  literature. 
Macaulay^s  essays  give  us  fine  examples  of  Eng- 
lish prose.  De  Quincey's  opium  dreams  and 
his  "English  Mail  Coach"  are  also  brilliant 
specimens  of  English.  Mill,  Bentham,  Malthus, 
are  the  chief  contributors  to  philosophical  prose. 

In  1837,  Queen  Victoria  ascendea  the  throne. 
From  this  date  until  the  present  time  may  be 
called  the  Victorian  age.  This  age  is  not  re- 
markable for  the  development  of  any  new  type 
of  literature  but  for  the  quantity  and  general 
excellence  of  literature  in  every  department. 
Representative  names  of  the  Victorian  age  are 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
Rossettis.  in  poetry;  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
George  Eliot,  Bulwer,  in  prose  fiction;  Carlyle, 
Macaulay,  Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne, 
Leslie  Stephen,  in  essay  writing;  Spencer,  New- 
man, Hamilton,  Darwin,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Fara- 
day, Mill,  in  philosophy  and  science;  Milman. 
Grote,  Froude,  Freeman,  Buckle,  Green,  ana 
Leckey,  in  history. 

Problems  of  life  occupy  the  minds  of  the  Vic- 
torian writers.  It  is  an  age  of  scientific  thought 
and  of  practical  reform.  There  is  a  stmggle  of 
the  masses  upward,  a  striving  for  better  govern- 
ment, for  higher  moral  ideals.  Prose  and  poetry 
alike    are    imbued    with    an    ethical    ptupose. 


Dickens  desired  to  bring  out  what  he  called 
"the  romantic  aspect  of  familiar  things,"  and 
he  began  with  the  study  of  "vicious  poverty." 
Most  of  Dickens'  novels  were  inspired  by  a 
firm  purpose  to  accomplish  some  reform.  His 
social  creed  has  been  formulated  in  these  words: 
"Banish  from  earth  some  few  monsters  of  selfish- 
ness, malignity,  and  hjrpocrisy,  set  to  rights  a 
few  obvious  imperfections  in  the  machinery  of 
society,  inspire  all  men  with  a  cheery  benevo- 
lence, and  everything  will  go  wdl  with  this 
excellent  world  of  ours."  Wnile  Dickens  with 
inimitable  humor  and  rare  optimism  was  pre- 
senting the  cause  of  the  submerged  poor,  Thack- 
eray wrote  of  the  follies  of  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  and  George  Eliot  pictured  the  English 
middle  class.  These  great  novelists  with  their 
deep  human  sympathies  pictured  the  inter- 
dependence of  human  beings,  the  relation  that 
every  man  bears  to  his  surroundings.  Thus 
fiction  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  social 
ideas  of  the  time,  reflecting  not  only  its  mood, 
but  also  its  important  changes,  showing  therdiy 
that  it  has  life  and  does  not  exist  as  a  mere 
Uterary  form. 

The  vigor  and  idealism  of  the  age  has  been 
splendidly  expressed  by  Browning  and  Tenny- 
son. Carlyle  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  strongly- 
felt  need  of  heroism.  He  was  by  far  the  greatest 
of  the  Englishmen  of  his  time  who  taught  the 
value  of  smcerity.    Another  author  who  had  a 

freat  influence  upon  his  contemporaries  was 
ohn  Ruskin.  Each  generation  has  its  message 
to  deliver.  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  in  their  criti- 
cisms, one  on  life,  and  one  on  art.  caught  the 
message  of  their  time.  They  would  have  men 
be  true  and  live  up  to.  the  best  that  is  in  them. 
They  spoke  as  the  poets  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing spoke  of  the  larger  and  truer  meaning  in  life. 
They  believed  in  growth  throu^  evolution  and 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  individual. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  short  an  article  to  adect 
and  discuss  the  individual  writers  of  the  Vic- 
torian age.  They  must  be  characterized,  if  at 
all,  in  groups.  Such  a  book  as  this  affords  little 
space  for  library  lists  and  selected  works  of  the 
best  authors  both  in  English  and  Ammoan 
literature  and  the  best  known  works  in  foreign 
literatures,  so  that  the  student  who  wishes  to 
!  continue  his  studies  or  the  general  reader  who 
I  wishes  the  delight  of  well-selected  reading  should 
'  consult  a  gocxl  outline  of  English  literature. 
Such  names  as  the  foUowing,  which  belong  to 
every  appreciative  study  of  En^^h  literatin^, 
but  an  extended  notice  of  which  has  necessarily 
been  omitt^  here,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of 
the  careful  student  of  his  mother  tongue:  in 
poetry — Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  Jean  Ingelow, 
William  Morris,  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne, 
William  Watson,  Rudyard  Kipling;  fiction — 
Charles  Lever,  Elizabeth  GaskeU,  Charles  Reade, 
Anthony  TroUope,  Charlotte  Bronte.  Charles 
King9lej%  Wilkie  Collins,  Richard  D.  Blackmore, 
Dinah  Maria  Craike,  George  Meredith.  Thomas 
Hardy,  William  Black,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  Hall  Caine,  Rudyara 
Kipling,  George  Macdonald;  essay  and  criti- 
cism— Leslie  Stephens,  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
bume,  Walter  Pater,  John  Addington  Symonds. 
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1791-1871 
1791-1875 
1792-1852 
1793-1860 
1793-1868 
1793-1879 
1793-1868 

1794-1878 
1795-1820 

1795-1870 

1795-1856 

1796-1865 


1796-1859 

1796-1828 
1796-1865 
1796-1881 
1797-1882 
1798-1870 
1800-1891 
1802-1864 
1802-1880 

1802-1876 

1802-1870 

1803-1882 

1803-1879 

1804-1864 

1805-1877 
1806-1870 
1806-1867 


AUTBOB 


Hooker,  Thomas. 
Winthrop,  John, 


Bradstreet,  Anne,  .    .    . 

Blather,  Cotton 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  .    . 

Franklin,  Benjamin, .  . 


REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 


Pbosb 


POETRT 


Sermons.  Survey  of  Church,  etc. 

History  of  New  England  (1630- 

1649) 


Hopkinson,  Francis. 
Jefferson,  Thomas.  . 
Freneau,  PhiUp,     .    .    .    ; 

Barlow.  Joel, | 

Hamilton,  Alexander.    .    , 

Webster.  Noah ! 

Wilson,  Alexander,  .  . 
Hopkinson,  Joseph,  .  .  j 
Brown,  Charles  Brockden. 
Paine.  Robert  Treat. .  . 
Beecher,  Lyman,  .  .  .  ' 
AUston,  Washington.  .  | 
Story,  Joseph,  .... 
Paulding,  James  Kirke, 
Channing,  William  £.. 
Key,  Francis  Scott, 


Magnalia  (history) 

Freedom  of  the  Will,  Original 

Sin,  etc 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac,   .    .    . 
Autobiography,  Essays,  etc.  .    . 


Notes  on  Virginia. 


State  PaMrs 

Spelling  Book,  Dictionary. .   . 
Ornithology 

Wieiand,  Clara  Howard,  etc. 


Sermons,  Political  Addi 

Lectures  on  Art, 

Commentaries  on  Cons,  of  U.  S. 

Novels 

Essays,  Addresses 


Audubon,  John  James, .  •! 

Webster.  Daniel,  .  .  . 
Benton,  Thomas  Hart. . 
Irving,  Washington,  .    . 

Worcester,  Jowph  E.,  . 
AUen,  William 


Pierpont,  John,  .... 
Dana.  Richard  H., 
Campbell.  Alexander,  . 
Hillhouse,  James  A., .  . 
Sedgwick.  Catherine  M., 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore. 


H  It  i  I  eck ,  1'  1 1 R-G  reenc, 
Su"iiime>%  Lydm  H., 
Tn-knor.  (liwirffe,  .  . 
Svrricut\  CliarTf«T  h  . 
P:i\rje.  Jotin  Jlowtird. 
G'^-Jfieb,  Samuel  G., 
h  :JL.  JarnG*^  ,  .  ^  . 
OiP-i'v,  Heurv  Chjis.,  . 


Bryant.  William  Cullen, 
Dntke,  Joseph  Rodman, 


Kennedy,  John  P., 
Perdval,  James  G., 
Wayland,  Francis, , 


Birds  of  America, 

Quadrupeds  of  America.     .    .    . 

Orations,  etc 

Thirty  Years'  View  (U.  8.  Senate). 

Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,  Sketch  Book,  etc     .    . 

Dictionary  of  Ens.  Language.  . 

American  Biographical  and  His- 
torical Dictionary 

School  Readers 

Lectures  on  Shakespere, .... 

Religious  Debates 


Poema. 


'  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 

I 

I  Poems  (humorous). 

I  The  Columbiad,  etc. 

I 
I 
Hail  Columbia. 

Adams  and  Liberty,  Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Star  Spangled  Banner.  Poems. 


A  New  England  Tale,  etc  .    .    . 
The  Spy.  Leather  Stocking  Tales. 

etc 

American  Biographies.    .... 


History  of  Spanish  Literature.  . 


Peter  Parley  Books,  etc  .  .  . 
History  of  the  Indian  Tribes.  . 
Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  Histori- 
cal Novels 


Swallow  Bam.  Rob  of  the  Bowl, 
Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  etc..  Mem- 
oirs  


•li 


Prescott,  Waiiam  H.,    .< 

Brainard,  John  Q.  C.  . 
Haliburton.  Thomas  C, 
Palfrey,  John  G.j  .  .  . 
Parsons,  Theophilus, .  . 
Barnes.  Albert,  .... 
Bancroft,  George,  .  .  . 
Morris,  Geo.  P.,  .  .  .  . 
Child,  Lydia  M 

Bushnell,  Horace,  •   •  •  { 

Prentice,  George  D., .   . 

Emeraoo.  Ralph  Waldo.  ] 

Abbott,  Jacob 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel 

Abbott,  John  S.  C,   .    . 
Bimms,  William  Gilmore. 
WUlis,  Nathaniel  P..  .  . 


Moral   Science,  Political    Econ- 
omy,   

Intellectual  Philosophy 

Ferdinand    and    Isabella,    Con- 

auest  of    Peru,  (Conquest  of 
[exico.  etc 


Sam  SUck 

History  of  New  England.  .  .  , 
Relig.  and  Phil,  of  Swedenborg. 
"Barnes's  Notes"  (Bible).  .  .  . 
History  of  U.  S.  to  1789.    .    .    . 


Mother's  Book,  Biographies.  .  . 
I  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,   . 

Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things.  .  . 
^  Louisville  Journal  (Ed.),    .    .    . 

I  Conduct  of  Life 

I  Essays,  Representative  Men,  etc. 

Rollo  Books,  etc 

Twice  Told  Tales,  Blithedale  Ro- 
I      mance, 

Scarlet  Letter,  Wonder  Book,  . 
I  Marble  Faun,  etc 

Histories.  Biographies,  etc.     .    . 

Novels,  Biography,  etc.,     .    .    . 

Sketches 


Lyrics. 

The  Buccaneer. 

Percy's  Masque,  Hadad. 


Marco  Boisaris,  Poems. 
Poems. 

The  Family  Meeting,  Poems. 
Home.  Sweet  Home,  etc. 


Poems  (Thanatopeis),  etc 
The  Culprit  Fay. 


Prometheus,  etc 

Poems 

Lyrics. 
Poems. 


Poems. 

Scriptural  Poems,  ete. 
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Ttifm 


Arrnofi 


REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 


Pbobb 


POETBT  AND  DllAMA 


1807-1882 
1807-1865 
1807-1892 
1808-1895 
1809-1894 
1809-1849 
1811-1896 
1813-1891 
1814-1877 
1815-1882 
1816-1887 
1817-1862 
1817-1881 
1817-1911 
1819-1881 
1819-1910 
1819-1891 
1819-1886 
1819-1892 
1821-1885 
1822-1897 
1822-1909 
1822-1891 
1822-1908 
1822-1872 
1823-1893 
1823-1890 
1823-1911 
1824-1906 
1824-1802 
1824-1802 
183&-1900 
182&-1903 

1825-1878 

1826-1864 

1827-1905 

1829-1900 

1831-1886 

1831- 

1832-1888 

1833-1908 

1834-1902 

1835-1900 

183&-1910 

1835- 

1836-1907 

1837- 

1837-1902 

1837- 

1838-1905 

1838-1888 

1838-1905 

1838-1896 

1839-1902 

1839-1886 

1839- 

1841-1913 

1841-1887 

1842-1901 

1842-1908 

1842-1881 

1843-1916 

1844-1909 

1844- 

1844-1911 

1847- 

1848-1908 

1848- 

1849- 

1849- 

1849-1917 

1860-1895 

1851- 

1852- 

1852- 

1852- 

1852- 

1853-1916 

1853- 

1854-1909 

1854- 

1855- 

1856- 


Longfellow,  H.  W.,  .  . 
Hildreth,  Richard.  *.  . 
Whittier,  John  Q.,  .  . 
Smith,  Samuel  Francis, 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell, 
Foe,  Edgar  Allan,  .  . 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher, 
Loosing,  Benson  J.,  .  . 
Motley,  John  Lothrop, 
Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Jr., 

Saxe,  John  O 

Thoreau,  Hen^  David, 

Fields,  James  T 

Bigelow,  John 

Holland,  J.  Q 

Howe,  Julia  Ward,  .  . 
LowelL  James  Russell, . 
Whipple,  Edwin  P.,  . 
Whit~-n,  Walt,  .  . 
Wi.A  Jli-ljnj-dGrant, 
Ad  •■■■";•,...  "f'^yiQ,.^ 

Hi  ett. 

Pa  .    . 

Mi  •■'.•  II.  I  ^i ,.    . 

R«.i  L  I  ■.•■:..       ^lu-ihanan, 
Parkman,  J?  rancis,     .    . 
Boker,  Qeorge  H., 
Higginson,  Thomas  W., 
Whitney,  Adeline  D.,    . 
Shea^  John  D.  G., .    .    . 
Curtis,  George  W.,    .    . 
Lea,  Henry  Charles, 
Stoddard,  Richard  H.. 

Taylor,  Bayard,    •    •    •   ] 

Foster,  Stephen  Collins, 
Wallace,  Lew.    .... 
Warner,  Charles  Dudley, 
Hayne,  Paul  Hamilton, 
Terhune,  Mary  V.,    .    . 
Alcott,  Louisa  Mav, 
Stedman,  Edmimd  C, 
Stockton.  Frank  R.,      . 
Tyler,  Moses  Coit,     .    . 
Clemens,  Samuel  L., .    . 
Abbott,  Lyman,    .    .    . 
Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey, 

Howells,  William  Dean,  j 

Bnrrinifl:hj>?.  John, 
I>sdprr',,  Miiry  Mnp^i,  . 
R«n",  I'^dward  Payf^on,  . 
Tciiri^ff,  Albion  W.^  . 
DfHJk;f\  Mary  AbigRjU  • 
Hibi-rr-,    Bret. 

R;  ■'     im  JoAFphH  . 

Sc  Lriuea,    .    .    . 

M  ivLin,      .    .    . 

Sill.  LtUN.Hrd  Rowltttid, 
FlA^p  JohOt   .    - 
'EL'. ■''■'IT A,  Hrfyn^fjn, 

James,  Henry 

Gilder,  Richard  Watson, 
Cable,  George  W., .    .    . 
Ward,  Eli«.  S.  Phelps, 

Hardy,  Arthur  8 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  . 
Rhodes,  James  Ford,    . 
Allen,  James  Lane,   .    . 
Burnett.  Frances  H.,    . 
Rives,  George  Lockhart, 
Field,  Eugene,     .... 
Brownell,  William  C,  . 
Grant,  Robert,  .... 
McMaster,  John  Bach, 
Markham,  Charles  Edwin. 
Van  Dyke,  Henrjr,     .    . 
Riley,  James  Whitcomb, 
Page,  Thomas  Nelson, 
Crawford,  F.  Marion.    . 
Hart,  Albert  Bushnell. . 
Woodberry,  George  E., 
Channing,  Edward,  .    . 


Outre  Mer,  etc 

History  of  U.  S.  to  1821      .    .    . 

Biographies,  Sketches  .... 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table 

The  Gold  Bug 

Uncle  Tom[s  Cabin,  etc.      .    .    . 

Pictorial  Histories,  etc 

Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  .  . 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast    .    . 

Walden,  Excursions,  etc.  .  .  . 
Yesterdays  with  Authors  .  .  . 
Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  .  . 
Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters    .    . 

Essays 

Among  My  Books,  Essays  .  .  . 
Essays  and  Reviews 


Words  and  their  Uses,  etc.  . 
Juveniles  (Oliver  Optic)  .  . 
The  Man  Without  a  Country 

Biographies 

Dream  Life,  Novels,  Essays    . 


Oregon  Trail,  Histories   .... 

Outdoor  Papers,  Essajrs    .    .    . 

The  Gay  worth  vs,  etc 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.  8. 
Potiphar  Papers,  E^ssays  .  .  . 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  .... 
Loves  and  Heroines  of  the  Poets 
Northern  Travel,  etc., 
Hannah  Thurston      

The  Fair  God,  Ben  Hur  ! 

My  Summer  in  a  Garden,  etc.     . 

Alone.  Hidden  Path,  etc.     .    .    . 
little  Women,  etc 


The  Lady  or  the  Tigcr^  etc.    .    . 
History  of  American  Literature 

Huekleberry  Finn,  etc 

life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul    .    . 
Mar j  one  Daw,  Novels      .... 
The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham, 
Their  Wedding  Journey,  etc. 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  Roxy,  etc. 
Wake  Robin,  Winter  Sunshine,  etc. 

Hans  Brinker 

Barriers  Burned  Away,  etc.    .    . 

A  Fool's  Errand,  etc 

Country  Living,  Essays  .... 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  etc.    .    . 

History  of  the  U.S.     '.        '.    .    . 


Histories,  Essays. 


Essays,  Criticism 

Daisy  Miller,  Portrait  of  a  Lady 


Old  Creole  Days,  etc 

Gates  Ajar,  etc. 

Passe  Rose,  etc'. 

Uncle  Remus  Tales      .... 

Histories.  Essays 

The  Choir  Invisible,  etc.  .  . 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  etc.  . 
The  United  States  and  Mexico 

Essays  on  Art,  Criticism  .  . 
The  Chippendales.  Essays  .  . 
Histories,  Biographies     .    .    . 


The  Blue  Flower,  etc. , 


In  Old  Virginia,  etc. 
Saracinesca,  etc.   .    . 

Histories 

Essays.  Criticism 
Histories 


Hiawatha,  Poems. 

Maud  Muller.  Poems. 

America,  Poems. 

Poems. 

The  Raven,  etc. 


The  Money  King,  Poems. 


Kathrina. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Poems. 

Leaves  of  Grass. 


The  New  Pastoral,  etc. 
Poems  of  the  War. 


Book  of  the  East,  Poems. 

Poems  of  the  Orient. 
Old  Folks  at  Home,  etc. 


Sonnets  and  Other  Poems. 
Alice  of  Monmouth,  etc. 

Poems. 

Along  the  Way. 


Poems. 
War  Poems. 

Songs  of  the  Sierras,  etc. 
Hermione,  Poems. 

The  Henrietta,  Shenandoah. 
Poems. 

Poems. 


The  Tar  Baby,  Rhymes. 

Plays. 

Poems. 

Humorous  Verse. 

Lincoln,  Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Ballads. 

Poems. 
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Time 

AUTHOB 

REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 

PROSB 

POBTBT  AND  DSAlf  A 

1856- 

1857- 

1857- 

1858-1919 

1859- 

1859- 

1859- 

Wilson,  Woodrow,    .      . 
Atherton.  Qertrude,      . 
DeUnd,  MsrgaretU  W., 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,    . 
Bates,  Katharine  Lee,  . 
Thayer,  William  Roscoe, 
Thomas,  Ausustus,  .    . 

Perry,  Bliss. 

ScoUard.  Clinton,  .    .    . 
Wiater,  Owen,    .... 
Freeman.  Mary  E.  W., . 
Porter,  William  Sydney, 
Wharton.  Edith,    .    .    . 
More,  Paul  Elmer.     .    . 
Masters,  Edgar  Lee.      . 
Moody,  WilUam  Vaughn, 
Robinson.  Eklwin  A.,    . 
Norris,  Frank,    .... 
Johnston.  Marv,    .    .    . 
Dunbar.  Paul  Laurence, 
Churchill,  Winston.  .    . 
Peabody.  Josephine  P., 

Frost,  Robert 

Mackaye,  Percy,    .    .    . 
London,  Jack,    .... 

History.  Political  Essasrs.  etc.     . 
The  Conqueror,  Novels  .... 
Old  Chester  Tales,  Noveb  .    .    . 

History,  Travel,  etc 

Essays,  Criticism 

History,  Biography 

Poems. 
Poems. 
Alabama.  Arizona,  Plays. 

1860- 
1860- 
1860^ 

Main-Traveled  Roads      .... 
Novels,  Stories,  Essays    .... 

Prairie  Songs,  Poems. 

Pictures  in  Song,  Lyrics. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Spoon  River  Anthology. 
Poems,  Dramas. 

1860- 

1862- 

1862-1910 

1862- 

1864- 

1868- 

1869-1910 

The  Virginian,  Noveb     .... 

Stories,  Novels 

Short  Stories 

Descent  of  Man.  Novels  .... 

Shelburne  Essays,  etc 

Essays 

1869- 

Poems,  Dramas. 

1870-1902 

1870- 

1872-1906 

1873- 

1874- 

The  Octopus.  Novels 

To  Have  and  To  Hold.  etc.    .    . 

Novels.  Stories 

Richard  Carvel,  etc 

Folk  Stories 

Dialect  Poems. 

The  Piper,  Poetic  Dramas. 
North  of  Boston.  Poems. 

1875- 

1875- 
1876-1916 

Dramatic  Essays 

The  Sea  Wolf.  Novels 

Poetic  Dramas. 

American  history  and  American  literature  are 
not  contemporaneous  terms.  American  history 
began  with  the  European  settlement  of  the 
American  continent,  but  the  Uterature  not  imtil 
generations  later,  when  the  life  of  the  new  world 
had  created  distinctly  different  ideals.  Our 
intellectual  dependence  on  England  has  gradually 
lessened,  and  as  we  have  gained  independence  in 
national  affairs,  national  ideals  have  grown 
clearer.  This  gradual  change  in  national  charac- 
ter has  been  reflected  period  by  period  in  our 
Uterature,  but  American  hterature  remains  to- 
da^r  a  branch  of  the  great  Uterature  of  England 
which  binds  together  the  English  speaking 
people.     * 

Periods  of  American  Literaturb 

I.    The  CJolonial  Period,  1607-1765. 
II.    The  Revolutionary  Period,  1765-1789. 
III.    The  Period  of  the  RepubUc,  1789-19—. 

Colonial  Period.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  group  of  EngUsh  colonies 
scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast  represented 
entirely  separate  communities.  There  was  no 
national  life.  The  Uterature  of  the  colonial 
period  had  its  beginnings  in  no  one  center  or 
group  of  men. 

In  Virginia  education  was  despised.  All  were 
in  eager  search  for  ease  of  life  or  for  gold.  The 
earU^  writings  in  this  colony  were  news  letters 
and  descriptions  of  the  new  aad  strange  country, 
written  by  the  settlers  to  their  friends  in  England. 
Very  Uttle  attempt  was  made  at  beauty  of  style. 
Captain  John  Smith  had  printed  when  he  re- 
turned to  London  "A  True  Relation  of  Virginia," 
pubUshed  in  1608.  "We  doubt  not,"  he  writes, 
but  by  God's  gracious  assistance,  and  the 
adventurous,  wilUng  minds  and  speedy  further- 
ance to  so  honorable  an  action  in  after  times,  to 
see  our  nation  enjoy  a  coimtry,  not  only  exceed- 
inglv  pleasant  for  habitation,  but  mso  very 
prontable  for  commerce  in  general,  no  doubt 
pleasing  to  Almighty  God,  honorable  to  our 
gracious  sovereign,  and  commodious  generaUy  to 


the  whole  kingdom."  This  and  other  writings 
of  the  early  Virginia  colonists  form  very  valuable 
historic  documents.  Certain  few  attempts  at 
scholarly  work  were  made,  such  as  the  transla- 
tion of  Ovid's  "Metamorphoses,"  by  George 
Sandys,  treasurer  of  the  Virginia  colony.  Amcmg 
the  narratives  and  descriptions  of  the  country 
were  "Good  News  from  Vu-ginia,"  by  Alexander 
Whitaker,  published  in  London  in  1613;  and 
"Leah  and  Rachel,"  by  John  Hanmiond,  pub- 
Ushed in   1656. 

Great  importance  was  attached  to  education 
in  the  New  England  colonies.  Schools,  ooUeges, 
and  the  printing  press  were  soon  established. 
Books  and  pamphlets  were  pubUshed.  The  first 
book  printed  was  the  "Bay  Psalm  Book."  Among 
the  earUest  writings  were  diaries,  histories,  and 
descriptions.  The  events  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  were  recorded  in  the  "Journal 
of  WilUam  Bradford  and  Edward  Winslow," 
vivid  and  fuU  of  interesting  incidents.  The 
"History  of  Plymouth,"  by  WiUiam  Bradford, 
for  thirty  years  governor  of  the  colony,  comes 
down  to  1646. 

The  Uterature  of  New  England  was,  through- 
out the  colonial  period,  of  a  reUgious  character. 
The  only  questions  of  general  interest  wwe 
questions  of  theology.  The  writers  of  books  and 
pamphlets  were  men  who  had  fought  for  their 
religious  opinions.  They  had  exiled  themsdves 
that  they  might  be  free  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
NaturaUy,  the  first  pubUcations  were  in  defense 
of  their  creed.  Their  only  Ut^-ary  object  was 
to  explain  divine  truth  as  they  perceived  it. 
ReUgious  books  and  pamphlets,  therefore,  form 
the  great  bulk  of  the  pubUcations  of  the  period. 
Most  prominent  among  the  clei^^y  were  Ro^er 
WilUams,  the  author  of  many  writmgs  in  which 
he  boldly  stood  for  Uberty  of  conscience;  John 
EUot,  the  "Apostle  to  the  Indians"  and  a  writer 
of  books;  and  the  Mathers,  father,  son,  and 
grandson,  men  of  great  mental  power  who  wrote 
many  volumes  of  sermons. 
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Tbe  three  greatest  names  during  tiie  Colonial 
period  were:  Cotton  Mather  (1663-1728),  Jonsr 
than  Edwards  (1703-1758),  Benjamin  Franklin 
(1706-1790).  The  most  celebrated  book  by  Cot- 
ton Mather  was  the  "  Magnalia  Christi  Ameri- 
cana," or  ''great  thiiugB  done  by  Christ  for  the 
American  people."  Jonathan  Edwards'  princi- 
pal work  is  entitled  "  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will."  The  best  known  of  Franklin's 
works  are  his  "Autobiography,"  "Father  Abrsr 
ham's  Speech,"  and  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac." 
The  early  writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin  fall 
within  the  Colonial  period,  but  his  state  papers 
and  his  later  works  belong  to  the  Revolutionary 
period.  The  first  newspaper  published  in  Amer- 
ica was  "Public  Occurrences,"  in  1600.  "The 
Boston  News  Letter"  was  published  in  1704; 
"The  Boston  Gazette"  m  1719. 

Revolutionary  Period.  Bv  the  middle 
of  the  Eiffhteenth  Century  great  changes  were 
manifested  in  the  chiuracter  of  the  colonies. 
They  had  become  closer  neighbors  and  they 
bad  discovered  that  thev  had  much  in  common. 
The  old  isolation  was  broken  down,  and  with 
united  voice  they  protested  against  foreign 
injustice.  The  character  of  the  writings  of  the 
Cblonial  period  was  theological,  the  character 
of  the  writings  of  the  Revolutionary  period  was 
politicaL  The  writers  of  the  day  denounced 
tyranny  and  proclaimed  for  liberty  and  self- 
reliance,  and  tnus  laid  the  foundations  for  our 
national  literature.  Already,  for  half  a  century, 
the  weekly  newspapers,  as  well  as  a  few  monthly 
magazines  for  a  decade  or  more,  had  been  pub- 
lishing and  discussing  political  news,  so  that  the 
people  of  the  colonies  had  been  educated  to 
think  and  write  upon  such  subjects.  The  Amer- 
ican colics  had  contributed  their  share  to  the 
spirit  of  independence,  and  educated  men  were 
ready  to  act  as  leaders.  It  is  not  8tranfi:e,  there- 
fore, that  the  state  papers  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  form  a  body  of  exceedingly  able  docu- 
ments. "When  your  lordship  looks  at  the 
papers  transmitted  to  us  from  America,"  said 
Chatham,  in  1776,  "when  you  consider  their 
decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but 
respect  their  cause." 

The  greatest  orator  of  Massachusetts  was 
James  Otis;  the  greatest  orator  of  Virginia, 
Patrick  Henry.  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
John  Jay,  Alexander  Hamilton,  all  were  able 
writers.  There  were  some  attempts  at  general 
literature,  history,  essav,  bioeraphy,  fiction,  and 
there  were  a  few  poets  of  an  inferior  sort.  The  bal- 
lad literature  of  Revolutionary  days  is  said  to  have 
attra^^  the  attention  of  Lord  Chatham.  The 
songs  current  in  America  during  this  era  are  his- 
torically interesting  and  artistically  monotonous. 
They  celebrate  in  rude  verse  the  achievements 
of  native  heroes,  like  "Bold  Hawthorne";  or 
rklicule,  like  "Jack  Brag,"  the  British  Lion;  or, 
like  the  "Fate  of  Burgoyne,"  the  overthrow  of 
vaulting  ambition;  or,  as  in  "Wyoming  Mas- 
sacre," oewail  the  fate  of  the  fallen;  or,  as  in 
"Free  America,"  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the 
eood  cause.  Among  the  very  rude  national  an- 
thems of  the  West,  "Yankee  Doodle "  is  remark- 
able a«  having  be^  an  old  Dutch  catch  adapted 
into  an  EngGsh  satirical  chant,  and  adopted, 
with  conscious  or  unconscious  irony,  by  the 


American  troops.  "Hail  Columbia"  was  a 
somewhat  later  production,  by  Joseph  Hopkin- 
son;  and  the  "S tar-Spangled  Banner,"  by  Fran- 
cis-S.  Key,  is  associated  with  the  traditions  of 
the  second  British  War.  As  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Eighteenth,  thoueh  belondng  in 
date  to  the  early  years  of  the  Nineteentn  Cen- 
tury, we  may  mention  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers" 
of  J.  Pierpont;  Woodworth's  "Old  Oaken 
Bucket";  ^'Home,  Sweet  Home,"  by  J.  H. 
Payne;  the  humorous  burlesque  of  J.  G.  Saxe, 
"  Miss  MacBride  " ;  and  the  verses  of  the  great 
painter  and  romancer,  Washington  Allston, 
with  the  refrain,  "We  are  One."  Francis 
Hopkinson's  "Battle  of  the  Kegs";  Joel 
Bariow's  "Hasty  Pudding";  the  humorous 
"Wants  of  Man,"  by  Quincnr  Adams;  the 
"Conquest  of  Canaan,"  and  *^Coliunbia,"  also 
by  Quincy  Adams,  are  the  best  verses  ol  their 
time. 

Period  of  the  Republic.  The  best  en- 
ergies of  the  American  people  have  been  concen- 
trated on  the  development  of  vast  material  re- 
sources and  the  builaing  of  a  great  nation.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  century  of  such 
activity  would  produce  a  Hterature  equal  to 
that  oi  the  Mother  Country  with  her  centuries 
of  assimilation  and  development.  American 
literature  has  no  name  that  can  rank  with  the 
highest.  She  has  never  produced  a  Shakespere 
or  a  Milton,  but  her  long  roll  of  honorable  names 
who  have  written  prose  and  verse  give  promise 
of  the  literature  that  may  be  produced  in  Amer- 
ica when  time  has  ripened  this  nation  and  when 
the  great  genius  shall  be  born. 

The  center  of  literary  production  during  the 
last  centuiy  shifted  from  place  to  place  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was  first  in  New  York 
and  beean  with  the  writers  who  formed  the 
Knickeftocker  school.  From  1830  to  1835  the 
literary  center  shifted  to  Cambridge  and  Con- 
cord, where  it  remained  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Since  the  deaths  of  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes,  the  leaders  of 
the  Concord-Cambridge  school,  there  has  been 
no  one  center  of  literary  preeminence.  New 
writers  have  arisen  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  a  general  interest  in  letters  has  been 
diffused. 

With  the  first  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury the  stress  of  war  and  politics  was  relaxed 
and  the  time  was  favorable  for  the  beginnings 
of  our  national  literature. 

The  principal  writers  during  the  pioneer  pe- 
riod of  American  literature  were  Washington 
Irving,  James  Kirk  Paulding,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Joseph  Rodman  I)rake,  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Edgar  Allen 
Poe.  It  was  Washington  Irving  who,  by  his 
"Knickerbocker  History"  and  "Sketch  Book," 
removed  from  us  the  taunt,  "Who  reads  an 
American  Book?  "  Cooper  invented  a  new  type 
of  novel  in  his  "Leather  Stocking  Tales,"  and 
Bryant  gave  us  poetry  of  the  new  world.  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  created  the  music  of  poetry  such  as 
had  never  been  sung. 

The  literary  history  of  New  England  divides 
into  three  periods,  represented  by  three  groups 
of  writers.  First,  the  political  group,  including 
the  great  orators;  second,  the  poets,  and  theo- 
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logiaiis;  third,  poets,  novelists,  essayists,  critics. 
Among  the  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  first 
group  are  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett, 
Rufus  Choate,  Wendell  Phillips,  Qiarles  Sum- 
ner, all  orators  of  the  anti-slavery  days.  Con- 
temporaneous with  these  were  the  great  orators 
of  the  South:  Henry  Clay,  Robert  Hayne,  John 
C.  Calhoun.  To  the  great  orators  of  tne  nation 
must  be  added  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  won  an  enduring  place  by  his  Gettysburg 
speech. 

The  second  New  England  group  includes 
minor  poets  as  well  as  the  great  theologian, 
William  Ellerv  Channine;  the  poet  and  painter, 
Washington  Allston,  and  Richard  Henry  Dana, 
for  many  years  editor-in-chief  of  the  "North 
American  Review."  The  third  group  of  New 
England  writers  includes  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  to 
these  may  be  added  Bronson  Alcott  and  Louisa 
M.  Alcott,  Henry  Thoreau,  William  EUeryChan- 
ning,  Theodore  Parker,  George  William  Curtis, 
George  Ripley,  and  Margaret  Fuller.  Notable 
among  historical  writers  during  this  half  of  the 
century  are  Richard  Hildreth,  Georse  Bancroft, 
Francis  Parkman,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  William 
HickUng  Prescott,  John  Fiske,  and  John  Bach 
MacMaster. 

The  period  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
has  been  one  of  ^reat  productiveness  in  Hterary 
fields,  and  contmues  to  show  an  increasing 
rather  than  a  diminishing  tendency.  To  record 
even  the  name  of  every  writer  who  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  favorable  notice  by  competent 
critics  would  oe  impossible  in  a  short  review. 
The  importance  of  the  monthly  and  other  mag- 
azines and  reviews  as  vehicles  for  the  first  pub- 
lication of  all  varieties  of  writing,  has  wonder- 
fully developed  and  the  success  of  those  peiiodi- 
cals  which  employ  the  art  of  illustration  is 
especially  notable.  While  the  greater  part  of 
magazine  writing  has  been  of  a  quality  to  en- 
gage chiefiy  the  attention  of  desultory  and 
uncritical  readers,  there  is  now  apparent  a 
decided  development  in  the  direction  of  greater 
thoroughness,  sounder  scientific  method,  and 
a  more  acute  and  delicate  art.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  in  historical  and  biographical 
studies. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century  we 
have  no  promise  of  Hterature  equal  in  Quality  to 
the  best  that  was  produced  in  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  but  the  number  of  those 
who  can  write  well  is  exceedingly  large.  Ameri- 
can fiction  of  to-day  is  realistic  and  it  has 
utilized  freely  the  large  resources  of  this  country. 
The  number  of  writers  of  realistic  fiction  can- 
not be  computed,  for  among  them  must  be 
included  the  writers  of  short  stories  with  local 
coloring.  Two  acknowledged  leaders  in  this 
field  are  William  Dean  Howells  and  Henry 
James,  Jr.  Mr.  Howells  is  a  keen  observer  of 
social  life  in  our  principal  cities  and  has  described 
it  in  several  novels  with  depressing  accuracy. 
Mr.  James  has  riven  us  a  study  of  the  American 
abroad  in  what  has  been  called  the ''  international 
novel."  Contemporaneous  with  these  are  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  and  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
both  of  them  writers  of  poetry  as  well  as  prose. 
With  the  death  of  Aldrich  m  1907  and  Sted- 


man in  1908,  the  last  <A  the  old  sehod  of  Ameri- 
can critics  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away. 
Mr.  Aldrich  and  Mr.  Stedman  were  not  great 
literary  geniuses,  they  did  not  assume  to  be, 
but  they  had  fine  hterary  tastes  and  as  editors 
and  essayists  they  educated  the  reading  public 
Other  writers  of  attractive  stories  are  Bkiward 
Everett  Hale,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Ehzabeth 
Phelps  Ward,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett.  Among  the  essayists  are  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  John  Burroughs,  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  Wentworth  iiigginson,  lUch- 
ard  Grant  White,  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  Promment 
among  literary  journalists  and  critics  are  Bar- 
rett Wendell,  Parke  Godwin,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder. 

Western  writers  have  added  to  our  literature 
an  original  vein  of  realism  and  humor;  the 
poems  of  Riley  and  the  novels  of  Edward  Eggle- 
ston  with  their  Hoosier  dialect,  Maurice  Thomp- 
son, Eugene  Field,  Lew  Wallace,  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,  Cincinnatus  Miller  C' Joaquin  Miller"). 
Francis  Bret  Harte,  and  greatest  of  all,  Samuel 
L.  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain"),  with  his  inimitable 
humor,  have  not  only  given  us  a  literature  ol 
the  West  but  a  fund  of  laughter  which  is 
international. 

The  South,  since  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  has  awakened  to  greater  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. She  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
writers  she  has  already  produced  and  to  be 
hopeful  of  her  future.  In  these  years,  when 
poetry  has  been  so  rare  and  prose  essay  and 
the  novel  have  so  multipHed,  the  South  has 
given    us    .two     poets    with    unusual    poetic 

g)wer,  Sidney  Lanier  and  Paul  Laurence 
unbar.  Sidney  Lanier  was  both  poet  and 
musician  and  had  the  rare  power  of  interpreta- 
tion. In  his  "Marshes  of  Gl3mn,"  as  he  saw 
and  felt  them,  he  has  made  us  see  and  feel 
them  too.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  the  poet 
of  the  colored  race,  had  the  lyric  charm  that 
belongs  to  true  poetry.  Some  of  his  exquisite 
poems  will  be  accounted  among  the  best 
that  America  has  produced.  Nowhere  is 
there  a  finer  dialect  poem  than  Dunbar's 
"When  Malindy  Sings,"  a  poem  written  as 
a  dehcate  tribute  to  his  own  mother  who 
was  a  negro  slave.  Fiction  has  been  every- 
where the  favorite  form  of  writing  during 
the  last  few  decades,  and  the  South  may 
well  take  satisfaction  in  the  fine  literary 
work  of  such  writers  as  George  W.  Cable, 
James  Lane  Allen,  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
Richard  M.  Johnston,  Mary  N.  Murfree  ("Charles 
Egbert  Craddock"),  F.  Ho^nson  Smith,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  ("Uncle  Remus"),  Winston 
ChurchiU. 

Three  stages  in  American  literature  have 
been  considered,  the  Colonial  period,  lasting 
two  hundred  years  and  more,  when  literary 
efforts  were  confined  to  feeble  imitation  of 
European  models;  the  second,  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  when  there  was  great  un- 
rest and  no  creative  hterary  genius;  the  third 
period,  that  of  the  Republic,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  are  to-day  working  out  our  ideals, 
which  will  appear  m  future  American  litera- 
ture. 
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The  oldest  existing  libraries  have  been  found 
In  Italy  and  in  that  country  have  been  preserved 
the  oldest  and  most  valuable  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts.  Among  these  are  the  palimpsest, 
"De  Republica,"  of  Cicero,  believed  to  date  as 
far  back  as  the  third  century,  the  famous  "Codex 
Vaticanus"  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the 
equally  ancient  "Virgil"  and  "Terence."  Italy 
of^  the  middle  ages  clung  to  classical  traditions 
and  when  at  the  end  o!  the  fifth  century  the 
fighting  bands  from  the  North  conquered  the 
Roman  world  Latin  thought  held  its  power 
while  political  Rome  was  lost.  During  years 
that  followed  the  Italians  treasured  memones  of 
Rome  and  fought  against  the  encroaching 
Hohenstaufen  empire;  from  this  absorbing  inter- 
est in  poUtical  questions  they  were  attracted  by 
positive  and  practical  subjects,  especially  the 
studv  of  Roman  law.  Those  who  turned  toward 
theology  generally  went  to  Paris  for  study,  while 
in  Italy  the  schools  for  laymen  educated  scholars 
and  writers  who  were  masters  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric^  and  such  poets  as  Fortunatus.  All  this 
kept  ahve  a  certain  culture  in  that  barbarous 
age  and  had  great  influence  on  future  ItaUan 
literature. 

When  legends,  poems,  and  tales  appeared  in 
other  countries  and  among  other  Latin  peoples, 
Italian  writers  and  students,  still  interested  in 
history  and  law,  copied  these  from  the  French 


and  German^  but  made  the  romance  of  the 
troubadours  mto  serious  history,  written  in  the 
Latin  language.  Prosaic  lives  of  the  saints, 
historical  chronicles,  and  translations  from 
Aristotle's  philosophy  and  Marco  Polo's  travels 
were  gathered  into  long  series  of  facts.  This 
hindered  the  hterary  growth  of  the  new  language 
and  there  was  no  real  Italian  writing  before  the 
thirteenth  century.  Especially  in  the  last  half 
of  that  century  the  new  literature  grew,  in  the 
north  of  Italy  chiefly,  in  the  form  of  religious 
poems  intended  to  be  recited  to  the  people,  and 
in  the  south  in  love  poems  of  ideahty,  feeling, 
and  sentiment.  The  stirring  religious  movement 
of  that  age,  when  the  two  great  orders  of  Saint 
Francis  and  Saint  Dominic  arose,  influenced  all 
Italian  life  and  letters.  Many  poems  or  h^ns 
have  been  attributed  to  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
others  to  the  poet  Jacopone,  who  was  a  mystic 
and  a  most  original  writer. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  religious  drama  began 
with  an  old  hermit,  Fasani,  who  had  come  out 
from  his  cavern  in  the  year  1258,  and  suddenly 
appeared  in  Perugia.  Life  was  hard  in  Italv 
during  these  years;  the  never-ceasing  quarrels 
between  the  Guelphs  and  the  GhibeUines,  the 
frequent  interdicts  and  excommunications  from 
the  popes  and  the  tjrrannous  cruelty  of  the  nobles, 
added  to  famines  and  places,  kept  the  people 
in  constant  fear.    Fasam  added  to  this  un- 
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happy  turbulence  in  Peni^  by  announdng 
himself  as  sent  by  God  to  warn  the  people  (» 
terrible  visitations  shown  to  him  in  visions. 
From  these  influences  maqy  joined  together 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  society  to  do 
penances  and  their  songs,  connected  with  the 
church  liturgy  and  chanted  in  dialogue  form, 
grew  into  the  first  dramas  in  the  Italian  tongue. 

The  people  of  Tuscany  spoke  a  dialect  closely 
resembling  the  Latin  and  it  became  the  lan- 
guage of  Bteratiure.  Under  its  democratic  gov- 
ernment Tuscany  was  the  first  province  of  Italy, 
politically,  and  philosophy  and  science  sained 
a  hold  in  the  cities,  but  prose  was  scanty  during 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  while  poetry  in  various 
forms  was  abundant.  The  first  real  prose  writ- 
ing in  Italian  was  a  scientific  book,  a  treatise 
on  astronomy  and  geography  by  Ristoro.  A 
collection  of  tales  called  the  "Cento  Novelle 
Antiche  "  belong  to  that  time,  containing  short 
stories  from  history,  ancient  tradition,  the 
Bible,  and  legends.  A  number  of  novels  were 
also  written,  but  thev  are  of  little  note  compared 
with  the  rich  legendary  lore  of  other  countries. 

Guittone  d'Ai^zzo  is  a  name  that  attracts 
attention  in  this^  period;  he  wrote  manv  poems 
and  some  prose,  mostly  in  the  form  of  letters. 
His  love  for  antiquity,  Roman  tradition,  and 
the  old  language  was  strong;  in  his  researches 
he  went  back  more  than  a  thousand  ^ears  and 
took  Seneca  for  his  model,  trying  to  wnte  Italian 
in  the  old  Latin  st^le.  His  subjects  were  moral 
or  religious  and  his  mixed  style  most  extrava- 
gant and  involved.  All  this  bdongs  to  the  age 
of  beginnings. 

During  this  Thirteenth  Century  the  Re- 
formers eained  greatly  in  numbers  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  one  sect,  the  Paterini, 
was  nesaiy  destroyed  by  the  Guelphs,  led  by  a 
Dominican  friar.  Two  columns  in  the  city  of 
Florence  still  mark  the  place  of  the  fearful  mas- 
sacre. Not  many  years  later  the  banished  Ghi- 
bellines    gathered    their    forces,    became    con- 

rjrors  in  their  turn  and  would  have  burned 
city  but  for  the  determined  opposition  of 
Farenato  degli  Ubertia,  whose  name  Dante 
afterward  made  immortal.  In  the  year  1282 
the  most  wealthy  guilds  of  the  rich  city  drew 
awav  from  all  rule  and  established  a  government 
of  their  own,  and  this  year  may  be  considered 
the  data  at  which  a  new  period  of  Italian  litera- 
ture began,  the  period  of  development.  This 
period  saw^  also,  the  beginning  of  Italian  art  in 
Tuscan  lync  poetry. 

The  poet  and  pmlosopher,  Cavalcanti,  became 
head  of  the  Ghibellines;  and  when  never-ending 
brawls  wearied  the  people  who  sought  peace,  by 
banishing  the  leaders  ot  the  rival  parties,  he  was 
cast  out  among  the  rest  and  died  in  the  year 
1300.  He  wrote  in  prose  on  oratory  and  philos- 
ophy, but  his  poems,  especially  the  love  sonnets 
and  short  songs,   were  most  noted  and   were 

g raised  by  Dante,  who  was  his  great  friend, 
ome  of  these  songs  were  simple  and  graceful, 
others  were  heavy  with  metaphysical  ideas  bor- 
rowed from  the  Christian  Fathers  and  ancient 
philosophers.  His  "Canzone  d'.\more"  be- 
came popular  and  was  frequently  published. 
In  the  most  noted  songs  or  ballads,  probably 
written    during    banislmient,    his    melancholy 


for  hoQie  and  his  solemn  knre  for  the 
lady  dp  his  heart  crowded  oat  all  subtle  philos> 
ophy.  More  than  two  oentozies  later  his  com- 
{Mete  poetical  works  were  pUeed  in  the  libruies 
of  Florence  and  Venice. 

Hie  woriLS  of  Dante  Alighieri  (1265-1321), 
stand  as  the  center  of  all  literature  of  his  time. 
In  his  Uttle  book  of  poetry  and  proee,  the  ^  Vita 
Nuova,"  are  found  l>Tics,  the  form  and  style  of 
which  mark  all  lyrical  poetry  of  that  day.  In 
this  he  idealizes  love,  making  everjrthmf  heav- 
enly through  it  as  he  teUs  the  story  fA  his  own 
love  for  Beatrice,  whom  he  makes  almost  di- 
vine. The  "In  Memoriam"  of  Tennyson  has 
been  likened  to  this  work.  Dante  was  the  most 
illustrious  of  Florentine  dtixens  as  well  as  poets, 
and  was  chosen  prior  of  the  repubUc  in  the  year 
1300.  In  his  immortal  poem,  the  "  Divine  Oom- 
edy,"  he  has  preserved  the  names  and  deeds  of 
the  great  men  who  made  Florence  renowned. 
The  parties  contending  for  power  took  new 
names  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, the  Biancm  representing  the  remnant  of 
the  old  Ghibelline  faction  while  the  Guelphs, 
the  nobles  or  aristocracy,  took  the  name  of  the 
Neri.  Dante,  as  one  of  the  Bianchi,  was,  at  last, 
amon^  the  proscribed  and  his  life  became  a  per- 
petual pilgrimage  from  one  Italian  town  to 
another. 

The  "Convito"  or  "Banquet"  was  the  work 
of  Dante's  manhood  as  the  "Vita  Nuova"  was 
the  w6rk  of  his  youth.  It  is  made  up  of  three 
treatises,  each  forming  a  commentary,  and  he 
planned  to  compose  deven  more,  which  would 
nave  made  it  a  book  of  univer^  knowled^ 
Another  work,  "De  Monarchia,"  written  in 
Latin  in  scholastic  form,  was  meant  to  show 
that  a  universal  monarchy  is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  worid ;  this  monarchv  was  to 
be  centered  in  the  Romans.  This  has  been 
called  the  creed  of  Dante's  Ghibellinism.  Be- 
sides his  "  Divina  Commedia  "  there  are  numbers 
of  sonnets,  ballads,  and  short  songs  bearing  the 
poet's  name,  some  of  them  undoubtedly  spu- 
rious. The  letters  of  Dante  have  been  counted 
among  the  most  important  material  for  his 
biography.  He  wrote  to  the  government  of 
Florence  to  complain  of  his  imdeserved  exile, 
to  Henry  VII.  urging  to  some  definite  plans  and 
to  the  Italian  caraiimls  pleading  for  the  election 
of  an  Italian  pope.  There  are  other  letters 
to  friends  and  to  people  connected  with  his 
work. 

The  contents  and  scope  of  the  wonderful 
poem,  the  "Divine  Comedy,"  are  beyond  the  space 
of  a  short  notice.  From  different  authorities 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  be^n  about  the 
year  1300,  the  "Inferno"  was  finished  in  1314, 
the  "Purgatorio"  completed  in  1318,  and  the  last 
cantos  of  the  "Paradiso"  were  probably  finished 
not  long  before  the  death  of  the  poet.  Dante 
said  of  this  poem  that  he  called  it  a  comedy  be- 
cause it  had  a  sad  beginning  and  a  cheerful  end- 
ing. He  hides  an  allegorical  meaning  under  the 
literal  one  and  in  this  it  is  connected  with  medifl»- 
val  literature,  but  the  merit  of  the  poem  lies  in 
the  individual  art.  He  took  his  materials  from 
thcologv,  philosophy,  history,  and  mythology, 
minglM  this  with  hatred  and  love,  and  under 
>  his  genius  the  dead  became  again  alive.    Thi» 
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great  poem  fixed  the  destiny  of  Italian  literature 
and  began  the  age  of  the  Renaissance. 

Cino  da  Pistoia  (1270-1336),  son  of  a  noble 
family,  was  also  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Dante.  In  Uterature  he  continued  in  some  sort 
the  tradition  of  Dante  during  the  interval  be- 
tween him  and  his  successor,-  Petrarch.  His 
name  is  found  on  all  lists  of  early  Italian  poets 
and  his  love  poems  are  musical  and  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  quoted  by  critics  as  being  surpassed 
only  by  Dante  hiniiself.  It  has  been  said  that 
in  the  writings  of  Cavalcanti,  Dante,  and  Cino 
da  Pistoia  "the  psycholo^  of  love  and  of  sor- 
row nearly  reaches  perfection." 

In  histories  of  literature  Petrarch  (1304-1374), 
is  classed  as  one  of  the  four  clasmcal  i)oets  of 
Italv,  but  he  is  as  well  known  from  his  interest 
in  tne  old  Latin  writers  and  his  influence  in  the 
revival  of  learning  in  mediaeval  Europe.  His 
father  was  included  in  the  same  edict  of  life- 
long banishment  that  sent  Dante  out  of  Florence 
ana  the  boyhood  of  Petrarch  was  spent  in  a 
little  village  of  Tuscany  where  he  acquired  the 
pure  Tuscan  idiom  that  he  afterward  used  with 
so  much  skill  in  odes  and  sonnets.  He  Uved  for 
many  years  at  Avignon,  denouncing  the  life  of 
the  papal  court ;  he  traveled  much  in  Europe 
and  in  the  year  1341  he  received  the  poet's 
crown  in  Rome.  He  wrote  works  in  Latin,  the 
most  important  being  in  the  form  of  letters, 
known  as  the  "Epistolse,"  important  as  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times  as  well  as  an  index  to  his 
own  life  and  mind.  Another  work  in  Latin  was 
a  poem,  "Africa,"  in  which  he  recited  the  wars 
of  Scipio.  In  the  year  1327  he  is  said  to  have 
first  met  Laura^  the  object  of  his  life-longde- 
votion  and  herome  of  his  poetic  writings.  That 
Laura  really  lived  has  come  to  be  a  belief,  but 
who  Laura  was  cannot  be  definitely  proved; 
she  undoubtedly  lived  at  Avi^on.  His  "Can- 
zoniere"  contains  poems  wntten  during  the 
life-time  of  Laura,  poems  written  after  her 
death,  and  a  third  part  which  seems  to  have 
been  planned  after  the  manner  of  Dante.  While 
these  poems  show  Petrarch  to  have  been  a 
psycholo^st,  he  did  not,  like  the  poets  before 
turn,  go  into  transcendentalism,  but  kept  within 
human  limits.  Petrarch  had  no  decided  politi- 
cal idea,  but  he  was  a  most  patriotic  Italian, 
and  in  his  mind  connected  the  Italy  of  his  day 
with  the  great  Rome  of  the  days  of  Cicero. 

Boccaccio  (1313-1375)  lacked  nothmg  of  Pe- 
trarch's love  for  antiquity  or  his  interest  in  the 
new  Italian  literature.  Great  classical  learning 
shows  in  his  "Genealo^a  Deorum,"  where  he 
writes  of  the  Pagan  deities,  making  an\^ncyclo- 
pedia  of  mytholoncal  knowledge.  He  com- 
piled, or  perfected,  works  on  geography,  he 
touched  upon  history  and  wrote  some  minor 
things  in  Latin,  besides  his  Italian  lyrics  and 
longer  poems.  His  famous  Italian  work  was 
the  "Decameron,"  a  collection  of  a  hundred 
novels  related  by  men  and  women  who  had  left 
Florence  during  a  year  of  plague  (1384).  In 
this  the  rude  form  used  in  faole-writing  gave 
place  to  careful  work  on  classic  models  and  was 
the  beginning  of  an  artistic  style  in  romance. 
Among  authors  who  wrote  collections  of  tales 
In  imitation  of  Boccaccio  were  Fiorentino,  Sao- 
chetti,  and  Sercambi. 


A  chromole  of  events  dating  between  the 
years  1280  and  1312  was  written  by  Compag[ni» 
which  is  still  consulted  as  im|)ortant  autnority 
for  that  period  of  Florentine  history.  It  shows 
strong  feeling  and  discusses  the  reasons  of  the 
events  which  evidently  came  under  his  own 
notice.  Villani,  another  chronicler,  relates 
events  up  to  1347.  He  traveled  in  France  as 
well  as  Italy,  and  hb  chronicle  includes  much 
valuable  knowledge  concerning  both  countries. 
This  was  afterwards  versified  by  Antonio  Pucci 
and  other  versified  history  was,  written  during 
this  century  when  every  subject  was  treated 
under  the  form  of  verse.  Many  minor  poets 
also  left  ^litical  works.  In  connection  with  this 
versification  comic  poetry  was  also  developed 
and  carried  on  by  Pucci,  Or^agnaa,  and  their  fol- 
lowers. These  poems,  comical  as  well  as  his- 
torical, were  meant  to  be  recited  to  the  people 
and  in  them  were  the  beginnings  of  the  romantic 
epics  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Ariosto's  "Or- 
lando Furioso,"  Bojardo's  "Innamorato,"  and 
others. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (1449-1492),  remembered 
chiefly  as  a  statesman,  was  a  man  of  letters,  and 
left  poems  written  in  the  spirit  of  Dante  and 
older  poets,  while  he  was  a  man  of  his  own  time. 
As  a  classical  scholar  he  shows  the  influence  of 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  During  the  Fifteenth 
Century  a  kind  of  literature  started  in  Florence, 
attached  to  popular  festivals  held  in  honor  of 
St.  John,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city.  Al- 
though this  was  in  the  form  of  popular  poetry 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  important  authors 
are  found  in  connection  with  it  and  it  became 
the  foimdation  of  the  Italian  drama.  Against 
this  literary  and  social  movement  the  friar, 
Savonarola,  appeared,  arriving  in  Florence  in 
the  year  1489.  He  took  the  Une  of  a  prophet 
and  preached  against  much  of  the  reading  of  the 
day  and  aeainst  the  classical  studies.  In  his 
struggle  witn  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  he  directed  his 
attack  against  him  as  a  patron  of  pagan  litera- 
ture rather  than  ag£unst  a  political  tyrant. 
Savonarola  has  sometimes  been  conddered  as 
a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  but  his  prepa- 
ration of  the  way  for  that  great  German  and 
English  religious  movement  was  no  part  of  his 
plan.  He  desired  a  reform  of  manners,  not  of 
doctrine,  and  had  no  great  merit  as  a  thinker 
or  writer.  He  left  Italian  sermons,  hymns, 
and  ascetic  and  political  treatises. 

Machiavelli  (1469-1527)  and  Guicciardini 
were  leaders  in  history  as  a  science  founded  on 
observation.  Machiavelli  noted  facts,  studied 
other  histories  and  soujght  out  reasons,  and  his 
principal  works  are  poHtical  rather  than  histori- 
cal. His  "Principe,''  the  "Prince,"  called  out 
severe  accusations  against  him,  and  has  since 
associated  his  name  with  unscrupulous  politics, 
but  the  book  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  civil  and  moral  condition  of  Italy  at  that 
time.  His  history  of  Florence  is  still  consulted 
as  standard  authority.  The  "Story  of  Italy," 
by  Guicciardini,  a  history  of  the  time  from  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  the  year  1534,  is 
full  of  political  wisdom,  and  treate  of  characters 
as  well  as  evente.  Following  these  were  Nardi, 
Varchi,  and  Segni,  Tuscan  historians;  Porzio, 
who    wrote    histories   covering   short   periods; 
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Bembo,  Panita,  and  others,  who  anranged 
dutmides  or  annalB  of  other  nations. 

The  nxnaiioefl  of  chivalry  versified  by  Pulci 
and  Bojardo  became  the  foundation  of  the 
romantic  epic  formed  by  the  genius  oi  Aiiosto 
(1474-1633).  His  "Oriando  Furioao"  made 
wonders  and  prodigies  appear  as  truths  and 
facts  and  his  descriptions  ?rere  marked  by 
grace  and  beauty.  Tne  historical  epic  was  the 
work  of  Tasso  (1544-1595),  who  became  famous 
through  his  poem,  "  Jeniulem  Delivered,"  the 
story  of  the  liberation  of  the  Sepulchre  by 
Godfrey  oi  Bouillon  in  the  Eleventh  Century. 
This  poem  ranks  now  as  the  best  heroic  poem 
that  Italy  can  show. 

Tasso  seems  to  stand  between  the  high  de- 
velopment of  the  Renaissance  and  the  period  of 
decadence  in  Italian  literature  that  b^an  with 
the  Spanish  rule  in  the  middle  oi  the  Sxteenth 
Centurv.  The  people  of  Italy  were  oppressed, 
every  nigh  aspiration  was  checked,  no  freedom 
of  word  or  thought  was  allowed,  and  this  con- 
tinued until  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
This  one  hundred  and  forty  years  is  known  in  the 
history  of  Italian  literature  as  the  Secentismo. 
During  this  time,  however,  some  independent 
thinkers,  such  as  Bruno,  Ckmpanella,  and  Va- 
nini,  opened  the  way  for  the  scientific  triimiphs 
of  Galileo  (1564-1642).  He  was  conspicuous 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  science,  a  student  of 
Ariosto,  and  in  his  prose  is  foimd  the  poet's 
ease,  clearness,  and  elegance.  The  prose  of 
Qalileo  has  been  called  tl^  best  prose  ever  writ- 
ten in  the  Italian  language. 

When  freed  from  Spanish  dominion  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  civil  reforms,  resulting 
from  ideas  quietly  working  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  improved  the  conditions  of  life  m  Italy. 
The  nrst  si^  in  the  literature  was  in  historidu 
and  scientific  prose.  In  history  Muratori  col- 
lected the  chronicles  for  the  years  500  to  1500, 
and  wrote  his  Annali  d' Italia,  and  MazzucheUi 
turned  to  literary  history  preparing  for  a  biog- 
raphy of  Italian  writers.  Everytning  tend^ 
toward  improvement  and  the  influence  was 
soon  seen  in  the  drama.  Metastasio  (1698- 
1782)  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  poets  of  his 
day^  writing  plays,  operas  and  oallets.  Gol- 
dom  revived  comedv  and  Alfieri  (1749-1803) 
raised  tragedy  to  a  hi^h  standard.  "Saul"  is 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  Monti  and  Foscolo 
were  followers,  both  inspired  by  patriotism. 
Silvio  Pellico  (1789-1854)  also  wrote  tragedies 
which  were  good  specimens  of  modem  art,  but 
he  is  most  popular  as  author  of  "Lie  Mie  Pri- 
*ioni,"  "  My  Prisons,"  the  story  of  his  ten  years' 

e  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg.    Manzoni  (1785- 
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1873)  and  Niccolini  were  also  popular  wrHers. 
Giordani,  bom  in  1774,  was  the  last  oi  the 
writers  Imown  as  the  classicists. 

Scholars  in  Italy  were  influenced  by  the  ideas 
embodied  in  the  movement  known  as  Romanti- 
cism, especiaDy  strong  in  (Germany  at  the  b^^in- 
ning  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy.    Silvio  Pellioo, 
Breme,  Berchet,  and  Manzom  were  prominent 
■  among  them,  but  the  literary  reform  opposing 
!  the  classical  studies  of  the  past  took  more  the 
I  way  of  realism  in  Italy.    Manzoni  was  distin- 
;  guished  in  this  and  from  his  " I  Promessi  Sposi" 
I  the  new  form  is  dated.    In  this  the  historical 
I  novel    grew    into    a    woric    of    art,    and    the 
genius  that  created  it  was  first  recognized  by 
Gcethe,  and  placed  the  author,  Manzoni,  at  the 
head  of  Italian  titerature  of  the  century.    Leo- 
pardi  (1798-1837)  shared  this  honor  by  putting 
mto  his  poems  most  realistic  pictures  of  viiuLt 
he  saw  and  felt.    Circumstances  had  given  him 
a  dreary  life  and  his  poetry  has  been  quoted  as 
the  poetnr  of  despair  in  which  he  surpassed 
even  Shelley  and  Byron.    He  has  also  been 
honored  by  critics  as  the  first  poet  mnoe  Dante 
and  a  most  perfect  writer  of  prose.    Among  his 
poems  are   "Passero   Solitano,"   "Sabato   del 
Villaggio,"    and    "Ginestra."    "Operette    Mo- 
rali,'nt  volimie  of  discourses  and  dialogues,  was 
his  greatest  prose. 

Botta  (1766-1837)  and  CoUetta  (1775-1831) 
wrote  noted  histories  of  their  own  country  and 
to  these  Botta  added  a  history  of  the  American 
Revolution.  These  were  followed  by  "Vespri 
Siciliani,"  a  history  by  Amari,  "Storia  d'ltaUa," 
by  Troya,  and  the  "Archivio  Storico  Italiano," 
established  by  Vieusseux,  all  in  the  renewed 
spirit  of  research.  Interest  in  history  was  in- 
spired by  the  noted  Italian  love  of  country  and 
patriotism  led  to  literary  expression.  Among 
authors  connected  ^th  the  political  revolution 
of  1848  were  Guisti  with  his  popular  satires, 
Guerrazzi,  writing  historical  novels,  Gioberti 
in  polemics,  and  Balbo  making  an  epitome  of 
history. 

Poetical  geniuses  of  tWs  century  were  Aleardi, 
Prati,  Caroucci,  and  Zanella.  Amaboldi,  also 
a  poet,  has  been  criticised  for  writing  utilitarian 
verse.  Fiction  lists  carry  the  names  of  Barrili, 
Farina,  Giovagnoli,  and  ^iersezio,  and  biography 
and  history  have  been  made  richer  by  the  work 
of  Zino,  Capponi,  Bartoli,  Villari,  and  Bertiy 
with'  Fiorentmo,  Trezza,  Ferrari,  and  Cossa  in 
general  literature. 

Italian  fiction  has  a  wide  field,  description  in 
travels  is  well  done  as  De  Amicis's  almost  un- 
equaled  works  show,  and  through  translations 
Itoly  holds  a  place  in  the  reading  world. 
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There  is  no  record  of  the  literature  of  Spain 
earlier  than  the  Twelfth  Century.  The  oldest 
manuscript  is  a  fragment  of  a  pLay  written  for 
the  Church  of  Toledo,  the  earliest  important 
work  the  "Chronicle  of  the  Cid."  Allusions  in 
later  literature  surest  that  heroic  poetxy  may 
have  been  quite  rich,  but  no  poems  are  preserved. 

With  the  heroic  poetry,  taking  subjects  from 
history  and  legends,  there  grew  up  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Century  a  religious  poetiy,  written  mostly 
by  monks.  Among  these  Gonzalo  de  Berceo 
wrote  poetical  lives  of  the  saints,  devotion^ 
poems,  and  religious  hymns.  To  this  century 
belongs  also  a  "  Life  of  St.  Mary  the  Egyptian, 
translated  from  the  French. 

King  Alfonso  X.,  who  reiened  until  1284,  was 
author  of  the  poem,  "  The  Fnilosopher's  Stone," 
besides  several  prose  works.  Under  his  patron- 
age scientific  compilations  were  made  and  he 
was  the  founder  of  history  written  in  Spanish. 
The  "Cronica  General,''  composed  under  his 
direction,  tells  of  universal  history  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  in  one  part,  and  of  na- 
tional histoxy  in  another.  This  last  was  called 
"  Historia  De  Espana."  The  source  of  the  first 
part  was  Spanish  chroniclers,  who  wrote  in 
Latin,  but  whose  works  were  soon  translated. 
In  the  "Historia  De  Espana"  many  legends 
are  found,  also  the  story  of  the  Cid. 

King  Alfonso's  example  was  followed  by  other 
writers  on  his  models.  About  1390  a  "  Chronicle 
of  the  Conqueridores "  was  compiled  by  com- 
mand of  the  grand-master  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  Special  chronicles  of  each 
king  were  also  written.  Among  the  writers  of 
these  comes  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  a  man  who 
shows  literary  culture  and  knowledge  of  ancient 
history,  and  with  him  the  style  of  writing  is 
much  improved.  Besides  these  chronicles  are 
some  biographies  of  important  persons  and  a 
very  curious  book  of  travels,  the  story  of  an 
embassy  sent  by  Henry  III.  to  Tamur,  m  1403, 
evidently  written  by  one  who  led  the  mission. 


Other  writings  in  prose  in  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Centuries  are  generally  filled  with 
maxims  and  short  moral  ti^,  a  few  of  Eastern 
origin.  The  best  among  these  Oriental  tales  is 
a  collection  by  Juan  Manuel,  nephew  of  Alfonso 
X.  Juan  Manuel  wrote  also  graver  works  on 
education,  domestic  economy,  and  politics. 

The  principal  French  romances  of  the  Round 
Table  were  translated  and  imitated  in  Spain  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Fourteenth  Centuj^,  and 
notice  of  the  "Book  of  Chivalry,"  in  Spanish 
literature,  shows  that  Spaniards  have  long 
known  this  romance  from  France,  perhaps 
through  Great  Britain. 

In  the  leign  of  John  II.  of  Castile  (1407-1454) 
there  appeared  a  court  poetry,  now  known  as 
the  "  Arte  de  Trobat."  This  poetry  was  written 
in  short  pieces  and  in  comphcated  verse  form. 
It  was  made  up  of  love  ditties,  debates,  repartees, 
burlesques,  and  satirical  songs.  To  unclerstana 
or  appreciate  these  poems  they  must  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  time.  Men- 
doza,  Man^uis  of  Santillana,  stands  first  among 
these  courtiers  and  poets,  and  some  of  his  lighter 
poems  are  very  graceful  and  full  of  melody. 
Juan  de  Mena  belongs,  also,  to  those  days,  and 
his  principal  works,  "The  Coronation"  and 
"The  Labyrinth,"  show  the  effect  of  Italian 
influence.  They  show  also,  the  progress  of  the 
language  in  Spain. 

Aa  me  beginning  of  Spanish  drama  during 
these  centunes,  dramatic  representations  had 
been  ^ven  at  church  festivals,  with  the  object 
of  ex{Haining  the  ritual  to  the  ignorant.  Graidu- 
ally  changing,  dialogue  was  a^ded,  and  about 
the  year  1492  a  book  appeared,  "  La  Celestina," 
written  by  Fernando  ae  Rojas,  and  this  most 
astonishing  novel  exhibited,  for  the  first  time, 
persons  of  all  elates,  particularly  the  lowest, 
talking  in  harmony  with  their  natural  surround- 
ings. This  could  not  have  been  represented 
on  the  sta^,  but  it  left  its  mark  on  tne  drama 
of  the  nation.     It  was  translated  into  various 
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languages,  and,  with  its  liberty  of  thought  and 
expression,  was  a  great  success. 

Two  most  noted  among  dramatic  writers, 
Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega,  were  contempora- 
ries. Cervantes,  bom  in  1547,  began  writing 
comedies  and  tragedies;  the  first,  "Galatea, 
was  published  in  1584.  His  great  work,  "Don 
Quixote,"  published  in  1605,  was  inmiediately 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
"Don  Quixote"  has  been  defined  as  the  social 
romance  of  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century 
Spain.  Lope  de  Vega  was  a  prodigy  of  learning 
and  imagination.  He  wrote  numberless  dramas 
and  detached  verses,  mamr  of  which  are  collected 
under  the  name  "  Obras  Sueltas." 

The  "Golden  Age"  of  Spanish  literature 
dates  from  the  union  of  Aragon  and  Castile  and 
the  connection  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which 
gave  unity  to  the  Hterature  of  Spain,  as  well  as 
to  Spanisn  politics.  During  this  age  Calderon 
de  la.  Barca  (1600-1681)  was  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  drama.  His  plays  are  of  four  kinds: 
sacred  dramas  from  Scriptural  sources,  historical 
dramas,  classic  dramas,  and  pictures  of  society 
and  manners.  The  most  celebrated  are  "The 
Constant  Prince,"  and  "El  Magico  Prodigioso." 
Calderon  was  attached  to  the  coiut  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  dramas  for  the  royal  theater, 
and  in  making  his  story  to  hold  interest  through- 
out, facts  were  no  obstacles. 

With  the  celebrated  Juan  de  Mariana  (1536- 
1623)  a  new  manner  of  writing  history  appeared. 
In  place  of  the  tagging  on  of  one  fact  after  an- 
other, with  no  apparent  connection,  he  wrote 
a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Spain.  Vari- 
ous accounts  of  more  or  less  important  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  country  were  written  by 
different  authors  with  reports  of  trans-Atlantic 
conquests.  Gracilasso  de  Vega,  a  descendant 
of  the  Incas,  wrote  a  history  of  Florida,  based 
upon  the  adventures  of  De  Soto.  To  another 
historian,  Sohs,  belongs  "Conquest  of  Mexico," 
a  flattering  picture,  and  very  successfuL  Gro- 
mana,  Oviedo,  and  I.»as  Casas  left  records  of 
their  adventures  in  the  new  world,  and  on  these 
records  all  history  of  early  Spanish  settlements 
in  America  is  founded.  Letter  writers  are  nu- 
merous in  Spanish  literature,  and  from  collections 
of  letters  may  be  gathered  history  of  the  times 
and  secrets  of  Spanish  policy.  Among  these  is 
Antonio  Peres  (died  1611),  whose  letters  eive 
much  information  in  a  gallant  and  spri^tly 
fashion. 

Philosophy  was  poorly  represented  in  these 
centuries,  the  few  thinkers  writing  in  Latin, 
and  the  very  existence  of  mathematical  science 
was  unknown. 

Luis  de  Leon  and  Herrera  led  in  lyric  poetiy 
during  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  much  of  their 
inspiration  came  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
After  these  writers  ballads  grew  to  be  a  delight 
amon^  the  people,  and  no  poetry  of  modem 
times  nas  been  more  widely  known  or  influenced 
so  thoroughly  all  national  Ufe.  Many  of  these 
ballads  were  by  authors  who  wrote  little  else* 
but  ballads  are  also  found  in  the  works  of  all 
writers  who  wished  for  fame,  or  to  become  of 
interest  among  the  Spanish  people.  The  relig- 
ious poems  of  Quevedo  show  beauty,  but  he  is 
best  known  by  his  prose  satires. 


At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  17(X), 
France  had  great  p\&oe  in  Spanish  thought; 
French  customs  crept  into  use  and  French  be- 
came the  language  of  the  society  of  the  court. 
Translations  from  the  French  took  the  place  of 
native  work  and  little  advance  was  made. 

Charles  III.  (1759-1788)  gave  new  life  by 
abridging  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  and  al- 
lowing lK>oks  to  stand  by  defense  of  author  or 
publisher.  In  these  years  the  poems  of  Moratin, 
the  hterary  fables  of  Yriarte,  and  the  "life  of 
Friar  Gerund,"  by  SaJazar,  were  added  to  the 
literature. 

The  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  however, 
made  this  of  small  account.  During  fierce  po- 
Utical  changes  and  long  civil  war  the  political 
pamphlet  was  the  only  book  to  attract  great 
attention.    Jos6  de  Larra   (1809-1837)  was  a 

Erose  writer  of  talent,  who  gained  reputation 
y  his  "letters"  on  poUtical  subjects.    He  was 
better  known  by  the  pseudonym  of  "  Figaro." 

Among  later  writers  Antonio  de  Trueba  is 
known  by  his  popular  songs  and  short  stories, 
Lista  and  Duran  as  literary  critics,  and  Cam- 
poamor  and  Bequer,  poets.  In  the  novel  we 
find  the  best  contemporary  Spanish  literature. 
Perez  Galdos,  a  writer  of  fiction,  touches  modem 
thought  in  the  conflicting  interests  of  S^uiish 
life.  Juan  Valera  is  the  author  of  "Pepita 
Jimenez,"  a  famous  novel,  and  the  stories  of 
Caballero,  though  not  of  equal  merit,  find  trans- 
lators. 

RUSSIAN  UTBRATURB 

Going  to  the  foundations  of  Russian  litera- 
ture we  find,  as  in  most  literatures,  the  oral 
tradition  in  the  form  of  poetry.  This  poetry  is 
not  rh3rme  but  poetic  in  figures,  and  has  a  sort 
of  cadence  appreciated  by  the  scholar  of  the 
language.  These  tales  of  old  time,  known  as 
bilini,  are  full  of  interest,  many  in  number,  and 
have  been  carried  by  wandering  minstrels  all 
through  the  land,  as  minstrels  have  chanted  the 
songs  and  sa^as  of  so  many  peoples.  Thus' we 
find  in  Russian  hterature  the  division  of  the 
oral  and  the  written. 

The  oral  literature  of  song  or  tale  has  been 
marked  by  scholars  into  periods,  beginning  with 
that  of  the  old  heroes.  Songs  in  this  period 
reach  to  the  boimds  of  mythology,  for  the  oldest 
heroes  are  represented  as  monstrous  beings  and 
might  be  personifications  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
In  all  these  there  is  also  the  imagery  of  popular 
poetry,  the  terms  "brightest  sun"  used  to 
designate  the  hero,  "damp  earth"  in  connection 
with  a  being  of  evfl  propensities,  and  others  Uke. 
Giants  of  the  mountams  and  serpents  of  the 
caves  are  made  the  subjects,  or  heroes,  of  the 
songs,  and  are  shown  guarding  their  surround- 
ings. The  animal  natiu'es  are  prominent,  as  in 
the  well-known  legendary  characters,  Idolistche 
Poganskoe,  the  gre&t  glutton,  and  Solovei  Rai- 
boinik,  the  nightingale  robber,  with  his  nest  in 
six  oaks,  who  is  the  terror  of  travelers. 

Fabulous  tales  or  legends  centering  around 
the  cruel  tyrant,  their  celebrated  Prince  Vladi- 
mir and  his  introduction  of  Christianity  in  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  Church,  seem  to  mark 
the  second  hterary  period.  The  chirf  hero  of 
these  is  known  as  Ilya  Muromets,  a  giant  in 
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fonn  and  straigth  and  performing  gigantic 
deeds.  Vladimir  introducea  the  forms  ci  Chris- 
tianity after  his  connection  with  the  Church  at 
Constantinople,  during  the  last  half  of  the  Sev- 
enth Century,  but  no  note  of  its  spirit  is  promi- 
nent in  the  recital  <^  his  valorous  performances 
as  given  in  these  tales. 

The  ^preat  commercial  success  of  Novgorod, 
and  its  mfluence  on  the  country,  seems  to  mark 
a  period  in  the  history  of  Russia  and  a  third 
cycle  in  the  literature.  In  this  are  found  the 
stories  of  Sadko^  the  great  merchant,  and  of 
Verailii  Buslaevich,  of  daring  ventures  and 
grand  results. 

The  period  following  belongs  to  Moscow, 
which  became  the  cai>ital  of  the  future  empire 
in  1300  A.  D.,  and  during  these  years  the  litera- 
ture busied  itself  with  the  autocracy  and  its 
doings.  The  destruction  of  Kazan  by  Ivan  the 
Ternble,  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  the  iron  rule 
of  Ivan,  himself,  with  its  cruelty  and  supersti- 
tion, are  the  foundations  of  the  popular  tradi- 
tions which,  strangely,  show  no  hatred  or  call 
for  revenge.  Mingling  with  these  in  the  later 
years  are  stories  of  the  Cossacks,  which  almost 
make  a  literature  in  themselves.  The  Cossack 
Bongs  laud  the  glories  of  the  day,  while  they 
also  record  the  sufferings  of  the  people  during 
Turkish  invasion,  the  devastation  carried  by  the 
Mongols,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Cossack 
npublic. 

The  arrival  of  Peter  the  Great  on  the  scene  is 
marked  as  plainly  in  literatmne  as  it  is  in  history. 
The  spirited  poem  on  the  death  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  the  pathetic  story  of  Xenia,  the  tale 
of  Yermak,  the  conqueror  of  Siberia,  were  fol- 
lowed by  songs  in  abundance  celebrating  the 
wonderful  Czar.  The  religious  poems  of  Russia 
are  num^ous,  and  in  them  may  be  foimd  many 
curious  legends  with  beliefs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Many  of  these  poems,  with  a  large  department 
of  folk-lore,  belong  to  antiquity  and  oner  a  fine 
field  for  the  student  of  comparative  mythology. 
Belonging  to  the  more  moaem  perioa  some  of 
these  songs  rehearse  the  death  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  the  deeds  of  Napoleon.  The  greater 
amount  of  fdl  this  poetry  was  not  written,  but 
belonged  to  oral  tradition  until  an  Oxford  stu- 
dent, sent  as  chaplain  with  an  embassy,  early 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  collected  a  few  old 
songs  and  tales  and  put  them  into  writing. 

According  to  authorities,  the  earhest  specimen 
of  the  written  literature  of  Russia  is  a  Codex 
based  on  the  Slavonic  gospels.  This  was  written 
by  order  of  tJie  Governor  of  Novgorod,  and  dates 
1066  A.  D.  About  twenty  years  later  is  a  sort 
of  Russian  encyclopedia  compiled  from  the 
Greek.  This  bears  the  name  of  Prince  Sviato- 
slaff,  son  of  Olga,  the  first  Christian  sovereign, 
and  the  work  was  done  for  him  by  his  diak,  or 
deacon.  The  style  is  said  to  be  simple  and 
clear.  What  seems  a  strange  mixture  is  found 
in  a  work  considered  one  of  the  best  written  in 
the  language  at  that  time,  known  as  a  ''Dis- 
course Concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testaments" 
And  containing  a  paner^c  on  Prince  Vladimir. 
That  he  was  the  hero  o?  so  much  of  the  popular 
poetry  of  Russia  in  that  century,  may  explain 
the  connection.  The  noted  monk,  Theodosius, 
wrote  his  ''Instructions,''  discussions  coneeming 


the  faith  of  the  Church  and  exhortations  to 
better  living.  Most  of  the  writing  of  those 
years  seems  to  have  been  done  by  monks  and 
churchmen,  and  this  confirms  the  statement  so 
often  met,  that  the  "beginnings  of  Russian  liter- 
ature are  contemporaneous  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity."  In  this  connection  are 
mentioned  the  missionaries,  Cyril  and  Method. 

The  earliest  Russian  code  of  laws,  the  "Russ- 
kai  Pravada,"  is  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  was  first  published  during  the  reign 
of  the  son  of  Vladimir,  Yaroslaff,  who  died  in 
the  year  1054.  Both  form  and  subject-matter 
of  this  code  show  that  Russia  then  stood  on  a 
level  in  civilizati(Mi  with  other  European  coun- 
tries. Nestor,  who  ia  known  as  the  patriarch  of 
Russian  literature,  wrote  his  "Chronicle"  dur- 
ing this  centur3^  and  it  proved  to  be  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  Russian  annals  recorded  of  many 
towns  and  written  by  many  authors,  mostly  by 
the  cloistered  monks.  These  woula  be  as  dry 
reading  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles  but  for 
the  romantic  stories  and  sagas  bountifully  in- 
cluded in  them.  Travelers  who  visited  the 
Holy  Land  and  India  left  records  of  their  adven- 
tures, and  the  sermons  of  Cyril  and  other  bish- 
ops, written  in  allegorical  style,  are  also  pre- 
served with  many  hves  of  the  saints  and  the 
Fathers.  Some  of  these  have  been  edited  in 
later  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  four  dreary  centuries,  the 
period  of  the  appanages  followed  by  the  yoke 
of  the  Mongols,  the  Literature  of  tne  country 
began  a  slow  revival.  The  "Story  of  Igor," 
the  manuscript  of  which  was  carefully  preserved 
until  the  burning  of  Moscow  in  1812,  has  been 
of  much  note.  It  is  the  story  of  the  early  part 
of  the  Tenth  Century,  but  it  has  poetic  spirit 
and  holds  interest  for  the  general  reader.  To 
the  time  of  the  terrible  Ivan  (1530-1584)  be- 
longs the  curious  "Domostroi,  the  Book  of 
Household  Management,"  which  became  popu- 
lar. It  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  a  monk,  and 
it  faithfully  pictures  the  ignorance  and  barbar- 
isms of  the  tmie.  At  this  date  we  also  find  the 
"Chetii  Minei^"  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
twelve  years  m  compiling  from  the  Greek.  It 
was  made  up  of  extracts  from  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  arranged  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  printing-iH'ess  was  set  up  in  Moscow  in 
the  year  1563,  and  ten  years  later  the  first  book 
was  printed.  This  was  called  the  "Apostel," 
and  contained  the  Acts  of  the  Apostels  and  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  Prince  Kurb- 
ski  was  a  fluent  writer  of  this  time  who  died  in 
exile.  Early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  ap- 
peared the  "Chronograph"  of  Sergius  Kubasoff, 
a  history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
day  of  Michael  Romanoff  (1617  A.  D.).  But 
the  most  important  writing  of  that  penod  was 
the  "Account  of  Russia"  by  Gregory  Kotoshik- 
hin,  who  fled  to  Poland  about  the  year  1664. 
He  wrote  his  work  in  Sweden,  the  manuscript 
was  preserved  until  1840  and  then  printed. 
These  books  are  considered  an  important  record 
of  Russian  life  before  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Works  on  philology  and  other  educa- 
tional subjects  were  written  and  the  authors 
generally  banished.  The  patriarch  Nikon  is 
well-known  through  his  struisgles  with  the  Czar 
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as  well  as  his  remodeling  of  the  sacred  books 
which  led  to  the  great  religious  schism  oi  Russia, 
a  matter  of  history.  The  whole  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  shows  influence  of  Poland,  and 
with  these  men  the  old  Russian  literature  seems 
to  have  ended.  Knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
the  West  made  a  new  or  modem  literature  for 
Russia. 

Simeon  Polotzki  (162S-1680)  was  a  sort  of 
connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  modem 
period.  He  was  tutor  to  Feoder,  son  of  the 
Csar  Alexis,  had  been  educated  at  Kieff,  then  a 
Polish  district,  but  seems  to  have  known  some- 
thing of  French  literature.  He  wrote  religious 
works,  dramas,  and  doggerels.  During  his  time 
Alexis  made  additions  to  the  ''Code  of  Laws'' 
and  burned  the  "Books  of  Pedigrees,"  which 
held  histories  of  the  different  branches  of  past 
royal  families.  Peter  the  Great,  beginning  his 
reign  in  the  year  1689,  met  the  Polish  element 
that  had  been  so  great  in  its  influence  and  made 
native  Russian  the  language  of  communication 
in  all  business.  He  found  help  toward  intro- 
duction of  new  literary  forms  in  Propocovich,  a 
scientific  scholar,  who  ^ideavored  to  put  aside 
the  numberless  superstitions  of  the  time  by 
teaching  material  facts  of  science.  Yavorski, 
who  wrote  the  "Rock  of  Faith,"  opposing  Luth- 
erans and  Calvinists,  and  Posoehkofif  with  his 
valuable  treatise  on  political  economy,  under 
the  title  "Poverty  and  Riches,"  were  also  of 
note.  The  indefatigable  writer,  Michael  Lom- 
onoeofif,  did  much  to  aid  education  in  Russia 
by  his  personal  influence  as  well  as  by  his  odes, 
tragedies,  essays,  and  sli^t  histories. 

The  plan  ol  Peter  the  Great  to  civilize  Russia 
on  the  model  of  the  nations  of  the  West  reached 
its  climax  under  the  ten  years'  rule  of  Anna 
(died,  1740).  The  influence  of  her  German  ad- 
visers headed  by  Biren.  was  strong  in  all  de- 
partments, but  tne  annals  of  the  time  show  little 
literary  progress. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  her  suc- 
cessor, Elizabeth,  Russians  date  a  notable  ad- 
vance in  letters,  the  work  mainly  following 
French  models.  Through  the  influence  of  Ivan 
Shuvaloff  the  University  of  Moscow,  the  oldest 
in  the  country,  was  founded  in  the  year  1755, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  first  theater  at 
St.  Petersburg  was  opened  with  Sumarokoff  as 
director.  He  was  noted  for  his  rhymed  come- 
dies and  tragedies  written  in  French  style.  Up 
to  this  time  only  religious  plays  had  been  al- 
lowed in  the  country. 

Catherine  II.  (reigned  1762-1796)  gathered 
about  her  a  generation  of  court  poets,  most  of 
them  poor  writers  but  urged  to  emulate  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Homer.  Few  of  them  are  now  re- 
membered even  by  name.  EJierasoff  was  author 
of  two-lengthjr  epic  poems  which  are  no  longer 
read,  and  Denis  von  Visin,  evidently  of  Grerman 
blood,  wrote  national  comedy.  The  greatest 
poet  was  Gabriel  Derzhavin  (1743-1816),  who 
has  been  called  Catherine's  poet  laureate.  Of 
his  poems  the  "Ode  to  God,"  "The  Nobleman," 
and  "The  Taking  of  Warsaw"  are  best  known. 
Alexander  Radistcheff  appeared  as  writer  of  "A 
Journey  to  Moscow,"  in  which  he  noted  the  sad 
condition  of  the  serfs  and  for  which  he  was  sent 
to  Siberia.    The  censorship  of  the  press  became 


severe,  many  foreign  books  were  exchided  and 
for  readers,  as  well  as  authors,  times  grew 
troublous. 

The  form  of  all^orical  writing,  so  common  in 
countries  under  absolute  rule,  was  popular  in 
Russia  and  a  long  list  of  fabulists  was  h^ided  bv 
Ivan  Khemnitzer  (1744^1784),  who  began  with 
translating  and  afterward  wrote  origimd  tales. 
A  later  author,  Ivan  Krilofif  (1768-1844),  proved 
to  be  the  most  popular  fable-writer  of  the  nation. 
He  resembled  the  French  La  Fontaine  in  char- 
acter and  in  work.  Among  the  earliest  of  real 
romances  or  novel  writers  in  Russia  were  Zago- 
skin  and  Lazhechnikoff,  whose  books  are  still 
read,  lone  narratives  of  life  in  their  own  times. 
Among  them  is  "Yari  Miloslaviski/'  a  tale  of 
the  days  when  the  Poles  were  driven  from  Rus- 
sia. Nicholas  Gogol  (1809-1852),  a  native  of 
Little  Russia,  was  the  first  novelist  of  talent  and 
he  described  the  people  and  the  scenery  of  his 
own  district  in  his  "  Old  Fashioned  Home "  and 
"Taras  Bulba,"  a  story  of  war  between  Cossacks 
and  Poles.  In  a  curious  tale,  "Tlie  Demon,"  he 
pictured  Kieff  in  the  old  days.  Novels  grew 
popular,  and  we  find  the  names  of  Hersen,  the 
exue,  Goncharoff,  Bulgarin,  and  Dostoievski. 
Count  Tolstoi,  noted  for  manv  other  works,  was 
also  a  novelist  and  the  English  translation  of  his 
"Anna  Karenina"  has  been  said  to  be  the  long- 
est novel  in  our  lan^age.  Most  eminent  was 
Ivan  Turgenieff .  in  his  own  time  the  author  best 
known  outside  nis  own  county. 

Turgeniefif  first  attracted  notice  by  his  interest 
in  the  Russian  peasant  and  his  best  poems  and 
tales  find  subjects  among  the  serfs.  These  have 
been  translated  and  made  for  the  author  his 
reputation  in  Europe.  "  Dvorianskoe  Gnezedo," 
or  "A  Nest  of  Gentle  People,"  has  been  noted  as 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  tales  found  in  any  litenir 
ture.  "Nov"  (Viigin  SoU),  and  "Mumu,"  with 
other  minor  stories,  have  been  often  translated 
and  greatly  praised. 

While  Count  Tolstoi  has  written  much  and  on 
many  subjects,  including  religion  and  morals, 
and  become  known  throughout  the  reading 
world,  critics  have  named  as  tne  best  of  his  work, 
eariy  sketches  relating  to  Sebastopol  and  his 
great  prose  epic,  "War  and  Peace."  The  first 
Rusedan  play  made  on  the  model  of  Shake- 
spere's  dramas  was  "Boris  Godimoff,"  writt«i 
by  Pushkin,  but  many  have  appeared  since  his 
time.  The  impulse  that  came  from  abroad, 
especially  through  acquaintance  with  the  poetry 
of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Snakespere,  and  later,  that 
of  Byron,  pushed  aside  the  French  models  that 
were  so  often  copied.  Besides  writing  after  the 
models  found  in  other  languages,  Russian  poets 
have  translated  much,  and  the  literature  of  their 
country  is  rich  in  these  reproductions. 

Both  in  number  and  genius  the  novelists  of 
Russia  compare  well  with  other  countries. 
Gogol,  the  first  real  novelist,  has  been  followed 
by  a  series  that  continues  to  the  present  day. 
DostoBVskii  is  quoted  in  connection  with  Tolstoi 
and  Turganieff ;  near  them  are(jioncharov,Pi8em- 
skii,  and  Garshin,  called  a  disciple  of  Tolstoi; 
and  Korolenko,  leader  of  tne  optimistic  school. 

Russia  has,  also,  historians  worthy  to  be  known 
as  successors  of  Karamsin,  and  who  have  given 
more  accurate  record  of  fact  if  not  in  his  briBiaoi 
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atyle.    It  has  been  said  that  Russian  hiaton,^ 
have  been  generally  satisfied  to  write  theSSi 
of  their  own  country;  this  they  seem  to  hav 
thoroughly     investigated.     They    meet    8tri«. 
censorship  whenever  they  deal  with  history  ofl 
recent  times.    Among  these,  Kostomarofif  (1817- 1 
1885)  wrote  much  of  note,  became  obnoxious 
to  the  government,  and  was  banish^  for  several 
vears  and  forbidden  to  publish  anything.    After 
Ilia  retiim  in  the  year  1854  he  wrote  several 
works  and  contributed  to  leading  Russian  re- 
views.   Ustrailoff   published   a  good  and  full 
history  of  his  own  country  but  it  was  not  as 
popular  as  his  "Reign  of  Peter  the  Great,"  in 
which  he  brought  out  several  docimients  imtil 
then  unknown  and  with  them  facts  of  interest. 
He  has  been  called  the  ablest  Russian  historian 
of  his  time. 

Sok)vieff  (1820-1879)  left  an  unfinished  his- 
tory of  great  length,  which  has  proved  a  mine 
of  mformation  for  writers  and  scholars.  Others 
have  written  up  particular  periods  or  subjects. 
An  account  of  the  Polish  Rebellion  of  1863. 
which  first  appeared  in  a  Russian  magazine  and 
was  afterwara  published  in  book  form,  gave 
some  startling  disclosures  that  caused  its  circu- 
lation to  be  forbidden.  Excavations  in  many 
Earts  of  the  country,  within  the  last  century, 
ave  also  given  light  to  the  pre-historic  period. 
Good  histories  of  Riissian  hterature  have  been 
written;  these  often  include  philology  and  go 
back  to  older  Slavonic  literature.  A  valuable 
"Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Great  Russian 
Language"  was  published  many  years  ago. 
Works  on  ethnology  and  publications  on  natural 
history  have  attracted  attention,  but  moral  and 
mental  philosophy  found  few  interested  authors. 
Scientific  subjects,  law,  and  medicine  have  their 
share  of  students;  works  on  these  subjects 
have  been  translated  from  foreign  languages. 

We  hear  of  the  literature  ofWhite  Russia 
and  of  Little  Russia,  which  are  really  Russian 
dialects.  Little  Russian  literature  had  no 
separate  existence  until  the  annexation  of 
Poland.  It  developed  in  a  mass  of  song  and 
legend  with  some  theological  writings,  ^uca- 
tional  works,  and  annals.  In  the  year  1876,  the 
Imperial  Government  forbade  the  publishing  of 
anything  in  Little  Russian:  both  Poland  and 
Russia  had  long  shown  hostility  toward  this  dia- 
lect. Its  popular  poetry  is  exceedingly  rich  and 
interesting.  The  poet,  Shevchenko,  gathered  the 
old  songs  of  his  land  as  Bums  gathered  the  lays  of 
Scotland  and,  like  Bums,  he  was  one  of  the  great 
poets.  In  his  youth  he  rejoiced  in  the  traditions 
of  his  native  vUlage  as  he  heard  them  from 
the  priests;  in  his  poetry  he  faithfully  repro- 
duced the  life  of  the  old  da3r8.  The  story  of 
those  times  is  lightened  by  the  charming  lyrics 
that  he  mixed  with  his  recitaJ.  He  was  oan- 
ished  to  Siberia  for  ten  years  (1847-1857),  and 
died  soon  after  his  return.  The  great  cairn  that 
marks  his  grave  has  been  called  the  Mecca  of 
South  Russia.  The  folk  tales  of  Little  Russia 
are  still  recited  by  wandering  peddlers  and  by 
peasants. 

In  the  literature  of  White  Russia  is  found 
little  besides  a  few  songs,  parts  of  Scripture,  and 
some  law  papers.  The  country  of  this  literature 
is  the  dreariest  in  the  empire. 
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"Koiiki.'^  In  the  year  720  another  wote*.^^ 
the  ^'Nihongi"  or  "Japanese  Record '''^»^^ 
into  shape.  The  earher  record  is  lare^v  .^ 
Japanese,  preserving  the  form  and  Uie  JJiSu 
of  Japanese  antiquity;  the  other  shows  ChinSi 
ideas.  Both  are  really  ancient  histories  ^^ 
back  to  the  "divine  age,"  and  are  compfetSS 
mixed  with  mythological  legend.  In  them  tlie 
country  itself  is  named  "land  of  the  gods,"  and 
the  pedigree  of  the  sovereign  is  traced  back  to 
a  Sun  goddess.  These  works  formed  the  basis 
for  many  later  writings  and  numerous  com« 
mentaries.  A  noted  edition  of  the  "Kojiki," 
with  an  elaborate  commentary,  was  published 
between  the  years  1789  and  1822.  Many  old 
manuscripts  have  been  pubhshed  in  modem  style. 
Among  later  Japanese  histories  is  the  "Dai 
Nihonshi"  or  "History  of  Great  Japan"  in  240 
books.  This  was  composed  by  the  second  lord 
of  Mito  (1622-1700),  a  noted  patron  of  hterature, 
who  collected  a  large  Ubrary  of  old  books  from 
temples  and  shrines,  and  from  among  the  people. 
It  is  said  that  the  lord  of  Mito  had  aid  from 
Chinese  scholars  who  had  fled  to  Japan  to  escape 
their  Manchu  conquerors.  A  doubt  of  the  origin 
of  the  imperial  dynasty  might  endanger  the 
very  foundations  of  the  throne,  and  for  this 
reason  the  national  annals  of  Japan  have  been 
most  carefully  guarded.  The  purpose  of  the 
"Dai  Nihonshi"  was  to  call  attention  to  his- 
torical facts  and  thus  give  new  strength  to  his 
rightful  authority,  which  was  being  usurped 
by  the  Shogun.  The  writing  of  this  history  had 
much  to  do  with  the  revolution  that  came  more 
than  a  century  later.  Following  this,  an  author, 
Rai  Sanyo  (1780-1832),  wrote  the  "Guaishi,'^ 
or  "External  History  of  Japan,"  which  was 
widely  read  by  Japanese  scholars.  There  are 
many  other  historical  works  adapted  for  popular 
reading  and  for  scholars. 
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Works  on  local  geography  make  a  large  show- 
ing in  this  literature.  As  early  as  the  Eighth 
Century  the'  government  ordered  careful  de- 
scriptions of  every  province  and  village  to  be 
compiled.  These  are  much  lil^e  the  county  his- 
tories of  England  and  the  books  growing  from 
them  are  numberless.  They  include  facts  of 
topography,  natural  history,  origin  of  names, 
local  legenos  and  traditions,  records  of  indus- 
tries and  commerce,  and  descriptions  of  temples, 
shrines,  and  monuments;  all  these,  written 
with  minute  detail,  make  works  of  great  length 
and  of  much  historic  interest.  Every  province 
in  Japan  has  places  noted  in  history;  namely, 
monuments,  castle-towns,  temples,  and  other 
memoriab  of  past  ages.  The  guide  books 
included  in  this  geographical  section  of  the 
literature  give  the  traveler  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  his  route.  Probably  no  other  coimtry  is  so 
minutely  known  by  its  inhabitants. 

Japanese  classical  poetry  has  always  been  a 
favorite  study;  there  are  many  volumes  writ- 
ten or  collected  by  the  old  nobles.  The  "  Hiaku- 
nin-is-shiu'*  or  "Collection  of  One  Hundred 
Poems  "  contains  verse  written  by  the  emperors 
themselves.  It  had  long  been  a  custom  ior  schol- 
ariy  people  to  gather  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
away  time  in  the  making  of  verse.  These  verses 
or  poems  were  kept  in  the  original  manuscripts, 
or  printed  and  made  up  into  numberless  bcK>ks 
of  minor  poems.  Loyalty  to  country  and  love 
d  its  beauty  make  many  subjects  in  this  verse; 
most  of  the  short  poems  are  simple,  almost 
explanatory  in  form,  and  very  difficult  of  trans- 
lation into  what  we  would  call  poetry.  Some 
of  the  lyrics,  however,  show  quaint  ways  of 
thought  and  happy  modes  ot  expression.  The 
editors  of  "Simrise  Stories"  have  very  cleverly 
succe^ed  in  translating  the  peculiar  flavor  of 
Japanese  verse  and  in  keepmg  something  of 
Japanese  form.  There  are  no  great  epics  or 
dioactie  poems  in  the  Japanese  language,  and 
the  drama  does  not  hold  large  place.  Popular 
plays,  however,  are  common;  they  are  often 
stilted  in  style,  often  without  plot. 

Religion  and  philosophy  make  a  large  section 
in  the  literature  of  most  countries,  but  no  Jap- 
anese book  yet  read  or  translated  by  a  foreigner 
takes  the  place  held  by  the  religious  bool£  in 
European  languages.  Nothing  has  thus  far 
undone  the  work  of  the  early  ages,  for  loyalty, 
family  pride,  patriotism,  and  religion  are  all 
one  in  Japan.  The  national,  or  Shinto,  faith 
accoimts  for  its  lack  of  a  moral  code  by  teaching 
that  loyal  subjects  of  the  emperor  need  no 
other  moral  guidance.  The  journey  to  the  land 
of  perpetual  youth  is  one  of  the  expressions  in 
their  literature  on  the  philosophy  of  death. 
The  great  body  of  imported  literature,  the 
Confucian  learning,  and  Buddhist  Books  have 
long  been  held  in  high  honor  by  native  students. 

The  "Story  of  My  Hat,''  probably  written 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  is  a  Japanese  classic, 
which  has  its  great  cbftrm  from  its  simplicity 
of  language  and  its  picture  of  a  most  simple  life. 
It  is  full  of  allusions  to  nature,  telling  of  the 
bright  moon,  the  floating  cloud,  the  fireflies, 
the  notes  of  the  wild-bird,  etc. ;  it  gives  minute 
descriptions  of  natural  surroundings.  Another 
book,    "Tosa   Nikki,"   describing   in   simplest 


language  the  ordinary  life  of  a  traveler  in  the 
Tenth  Century,  is  also  classical.  It  gives  no 
adventure  or  romance  and  no  wise  maxims. 
It  is  simple  narration,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  a  woman.  In  the  Tenth  Century  the 
learned  men  of  Japan  wrote  only  for  the  well- 
read  and  educatea  class  and  were  deep  in  the 
study  of  Chinese.  The  women  of  the  court  kept 
up  their  own  language;  a  lai^  part  of  the 
best  writings  in  their  literature  was  the  work 
of  women. 

Romances  and  novels  are  by  no  means  un- 
known in  Japan;  their  heroes  and  heroines 
have  thrilling  adventures,  which  are  graphicallv 
presented.  Much  of  this  fiction  is  mixed  wiui 
nistory  and  the  tales  date  back  to  one  of  the 
numerous  wars.  Fairy  tales  abound  and  are 
very  artistically  told,  and  short-story  books 
are  common.  These  and  the  books  for  children 
often  take  for  their  subject  some  hero  of  ancient 
times. 

The  mental  equipment  of  this  nation  has 
been  forming  for  centuries;  when  the  Em- 
pire shut  its  ports  and  drew  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  it  had,  within  itself,  resources  of 
food  for  its  intellectual  life.  By  the  opening  of 
these  ports  Japan  was  introduced  into  tne  affairs 
of  the  modem  world,  taking  a  stand  among 
the  nations.  Through  the  researches  of  scholars 
the  literature  of  the  West  is  being  enriched  by 
the  imagination  of  the  East,  and  to  this  litera- 
ture Japan  is  giving  a  generous  share,  though 
only  a  fraction  of  the  books  of  this  modem 
Oriental  nation  are  yet  reached  by  Western 
readers.  The  "Wakan  Sansai  Dzuye,"  known 
to  the  world  as  the  "Great  Japanese  Enc3rclo- 
pedia,"  is  noted  as  a  necessanr  help  to  all  who 
seek  knowledge  of  Japanese  letters.  The  fact 
that  such  a  laige  work  has  been  compiled  and 
that  it  is  considered  an  essential  part  of  a  stu- 
dent's equipment  shows  something  of  the  value 
of  Japanese  literature. 

THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY 

Selecting  books  for  a  family  library  is  re- 
markably uke  selecting  food  for  a  family  table, — 
a  very  nice  art,  indeed.  The  cook  must  know 
food  values,  their  preparation  and  their  economic 
selection,  so  as  to  balance  one  kind  of  food 
against  another  and  furnish  complete  nourish- 
ment. Within  a  narrow  ran^  of  choice,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  individual  tastes,  and 
enough  provided  to  satisfy  every  rational  ap- 
petite. So  it  is  in  the  selection  of  books.  What 
IS  a  good  book  for  one  may  not  be  a  good  book 
for  another.  A  family  Hbrary,  Uke  a  family 
table,  should  cater  somewhat  to  individual 
tastes;  but  there  are  common  tastes  as  well, 
and  the  well-selected  library  of  even  a  few  books 
may  furnish  joy  for  the  whole  family. 

No  one  list  of  books  can  ever  be  the  best  list. 
It  can  only  be  suggestive  of  the  kind  of  books 
that  belong  to  every  good  list.  A  short  list  of 
books  for  a  family  library  is  appended  here. 

▲  SMAIX  HOME  UBRABT 

TiTLB  Publish  £B  ob  Authoi 

A  SUncUrd  Dictionary. 
A  Good  Encyclopedia. 
Imperial  Atlas  of  the  Worid,    •  Rand-MeNally. 
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TxTUB  PuBunrsB  ob  Authob 

ffistory  of  the  United  Statee.  .  John  B.  HcMaster. 

The  United  States  in  Our  Own 
Tlmee R  B.  Andrews. 

History    of    Our    Own    Times 

(Enilish) Justin  MoCarthy. 

EInchsE    Lands,    Letters,    and 

Sings  (4  vols.) Donald  Q.  BiitchelL 

American    Lanos  and    Letters 

(2  vols.) Donald  Q.  Mitchell 

Outlines  of  Universal  History 

(2  vols.) Geo.  P.  Fisher. 

Romance  of  Discovery,  .   .    .    .  W.  El  Griffis. 

Romance  of  Conquest W.  E.  Griffis. 

Critical     Period    of    American 

History. John  Fiske. 

History  o(  the  English  People,  Green. 

StrugKle  for  a  Continent,  .    .    .   Francis  Parkman. 

A  Talk  About  Books J.  N.  Lamed. 

Natural  Resources  of  the  United 

States Jacob  H.  Patton. 

Holland  and  Its  People.    .    .    .  Edmondo  de  Amicis. 

Spain  and  the  Spaniards.  .    .    .  Edmondo  de  Amicis. 

Tne  Alhambra, Washington  Irving. 

Wajrfarers  in  Italy, Catharine  Hooker. 

French  By-wi^, Clifton  Johnson. 

Fresh  Fields  (English),   ....  John  Burroughs. 

A  Comer  of  Cathay, A.  M.  Fielde. 

Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle,    .    .    .   Allen  and  Saohtleben. 

At    the    Rainbow's    End     (The 

Klondike) Alice  Henderson. 

The  Desert  (American) John  Van  Dyke. 

Hawaiian  America,      Caspar  Whitney. 

Thirty  Years  in  Australia,      .    .  Ada  Cambridge. 

Java,  the  Peari  of  the  East,    .    .   Mrs.  S.  J.  Higginson. 

Japan,  Its  History  and  Folklore, W.  E.  Griffis. 

Japanese  Girb  and  Women,  .    .   Alice  M.  Bacon. 

Great  World's  Farm, Selina  Gaye. 

Romance   of   Industry   and   In- 
vention,      Robt.  Cochrane. 

Men  Who  Made  the  Nation,   .    .  E.  E.  Sparks. 

literary  Friends  and  Acquaint- 
ances,      W.  D.  Howells. 

Yesterdays  with  Authors,  .    .    .  Jas.  T.  Fields. 

My  Summer  in  a  Garden,    .    .    .  Chas.  Dudley  Warner. 

Indoor  Studies, John  Burroughs. 

Outlines  of  English  literature.  .   Henry  8.  Pancoast. 

Outlines  of  American  Literature,  Henry  S.  Pancoast. 

life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,   .    .    .  John  G.  Nicolay. 

Lincoln,  Master  of  Men,     .    .    .   Alonso  Rothschild. 

life  of  William  Penn,      ....  Augustus  Buell. 

The  Mother  of  Washington  and 

Her  Times Mrs.  Roger  Pryor. 

The  Making  of  an  American,      .  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

Practical  Garden  Book,  .    .    .    .  L.  H.  Bailey. 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden,    .    .  Helen  R.  Ely. 

Earth's  Bounty Kate  V.  St.  Maur. 

Sesame  and  Lilies John  Ruskin. 

The  Development  of  the  (?hild,  Nathan  Oppenheim. 

Mental  Growth  and  (Control,     .  Nathan  Oppenheim. 

Two  Children  of  the  Foot  Hills,  Elisabeth  Harrison. 

Fisherman's  Luck Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Bits  of  Talk  on  Home  Matters,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Village  Sermons Charles  Kingsley 

Children's  Rights Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Heredity  and  Christian   Prob- 
lems,      Amory  Bradford. 

Prue  and  I, George  W.  (Curtis. 

The  Brook  Book, Mary  Rogers  Miller. 

Three  Acres  and  Liberty,  .    .    .  Bolton  HalL 

'The  Life  of  the  Spirit,    ....  Hamilton  Mabie. 

The  Blue  Flower, Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Marsh  Island 8.  O.  Jewett. 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer, .    .  Mark  Twain. 

Fishin'  Jimmy Annie  Trumbull  Slosson. 

8tory-t«dl  lib, Annie  Trumbull  Slosson. 

How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children.  Sarah  Bryant. 

Point  of  Contact Patterson  Du  Bois. 

Solomon      Oow's      Christmas 

Pockets Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 

Uncle  William Jennette  Lee. 

Captain  of  the  Gray-horse  Troop.  Hamlin  Garland. 

Ramona. Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

The  Crisis Winston  Churchill. 

Aliens, Mary  Tappan  Wright. 

Wonders      of      the     (Colorado 

Desert  (2  vols.) G.  W.  James. 

In  and  Out  of  the  Old  Missions 
of  California,   ...*....  G.  W.  James. 

Certain      Delightful      English 
Towns W.  D.  Howells. 

Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 

Mountains Chaa.  Egbert  Craddoek. 


TmM  PUBUSHBB  OB  AVTHOB 

The  Scariet  Letter, Nathaniel  Hawthome. 

Marble  Faun, Nathaniel  Hawthome. 

Vesty  of  the  Basins Sarah  P.  M.  Greene. 

John  Halifax, Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 

Rudder  Grange, Frank  Stockton. 

The  Widow  (J'C^allaghan's  Boys,  Gulielma  Zolliager. 

The  Sky  PUot, Ralph  (3onnor. 

The  Biased  Trail, Stewart  Edward  White 

Old-town  Folks.      Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,     .    .    .  Maurice  Thompson. 

The  Virginian Owen  Wister. 

Princess  of  Thule, William  Black. 

Adam  Bede, Cxeorge  Eliot. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop, Charles  Dickens. 

Annals  of  a  Qmet   Neighbor- 
hood  George  Macdonald. 

Margaret  Osdlvy James  Barrie. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier-Bush,     Ian  MacLaren. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.     .    .  Charles  Reade. 

Ben  Hur, Lew  Wallace. 

Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  and 
Song, Charlotte  Fiske  Bates. 

Songs  of  Nature, John  Burroughs. 

Shakespere's  Plays:  Hamlet.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Mac- 
beth, As  You  Like  It,  Julius  CiBsar,  King  Lear,  and 
others,  as  preferred. 

Selected  volumes  of  Household  Poetry. 

BOOKS  FOB  THE  CHELDBEN*S  LIBRABY 

'lA  wise  mother  andgood  books  enabled  me  to 'suc- 
ceed in  life."—  Httry  Clay. 

Note. —  These  books  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  children's  lists,  issued  bv  public 
libraries,  and  from  lists  orepared  by  school  de- 
partments. They  are  au  of  them  good  books 
and  children  like  them,  but  they  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  equally  good  ones  which  can  be 
found  from  the  same  sources. 

PICTURE   BOOKS  AND   RHYME   BOOKS  FOR 
THE   VERY  LITTLE  ONES 
(Children  under  six  yean  of  age.) 

Title  Publisher  ob  Authob 

Babvhood  Days Dutton. 

Little  Sunshine De  Wolf. 

Cherry-tree  Farm Stokes. 

Children's  Pets, Dutton. 

Little  Black  Sambo Doubleday. 

Five  Minute  Stories, Richards. 

Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,     .    .  Welsh. 

Baby  Days Dodge. 

Child  Stories  and  Rhsrmes,  .  .  Poubson. 
Mother  Goose:    Old    Nursery 

Rhymes, Wame. 

Rhymes  and  Jingles Norton. 

Caldicott  Picture  Books,   .    .    .  Wame. 

Songs  for  Little  Children. .    .    .  Smith. 

Sunbonnet  Babies, Rand-McNally. 

Lullaby  Land..   .   • Eugene  Field. 

FOR  CHILDREN  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND 
PRIMARY  GRADES 
(From  six  to  eight  years  of  age.) 
Tttlb  Pttblibbeb  ob  Autbob 

Five  Mice  in  a  Mouse  Trap,  .    .  Richards. 

Six  Nursery  Classics Welsh. 

Happy  Heart  Family,    ....  Qerson. 

Asgard  Stories, Foster  and  Cummings. 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children, .  .   Brooks. 

Book  of  Fables Scudder. 

St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Book,  .  Century. 
Docas,  the  Indian  Boy,     .    .    .  Snedden. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (2  vols.)..   Wiltse. 
Stories  of  Great  Americans  for 

Little  Americans, Eggleston. 

Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories.  Scudder. 
Fairy  Stories  and  Fables,  .  .  .  Baldwin. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  .  .  .  Baldwin. 
Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands.     .  Chance. 

Mother  Goose, Greenaway. 

First  Jungle  Book, Kipling. 

Brownies,  their  Book^    ....  Cox. 
Treasury  of  Stories,  Jingles,  and 

Rhymes Humphrey. 

Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  .    .    .  Stevenson. 

In  Sunshine  Land, Thomaa. 

Rhsfines  of  Childhood.  ....  Riley. 
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FOR  CHILDREN   OF  THE  THIRD  AND 
FOURTH  GRADES 
(From  eight  to  ten  yean  of  ac«-) 
Tttle  Fxtbushbb  or  Autbob 

Joyous  Story  of  Toto Richards. 

Toto's  Merry  Winter Richards. 

Jackanapes. Ewing. 

C^iildren^s  Book, Scudder. 

Seven  Little  Sisters Andrews. 

Our  Little  Brown  Cousin,  .  .  Wade. 
Our  Little  Indian  Cousin.  .  .  Wade. 
Our  Little  Japanese  CoOsin,  .  Wade. 
Our  Little  Russian  Cousin,   .    .  Wade. 

Old  Greek  Stories Baldwin. 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie,     .    .  Mulock. 

Little  Jarvis Seawell. 

Stories  of  American   Life  and 

Adventure, Eggleston. 

Four  Great  Americans Biudwin. 

Mischief's  Thanksgiving.    .    .    .  CooUdge. 
World  and  Its  People  (our  own 

country) Dunton. 

Just  So  Stories Kipling. 

Golden  Windows. Richards. 

Uncle  Remus  ana  His  Friends,     Harris. 
Boys  of  Other  Countries.  .    .    .  Taylor. 
Book  of  Knight  and  Barbara,   .  Jordan. 
Children's  Lue  of  Lincoln,     .    .  Putnam. 
Court  of  King  Arthur,   ....  Green. 

Water  Babies, Kingsley. 

Little  Folks'  Lyrics Sherman.    . 

Songs  Every  Child  Should  Know,  Bacon 
Poems     Every    Child     Should 

Know Burtk 

FOR  CHILDREN    OF   THE   FIFTH   AND    SIXTH 
GRADES 
(From  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.) 
Title  Pubushmb  ob  Author 

Century  Book  of  Famous  Amer- 
icans,     Brooks. 

True  Story  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus  Brooks. 

True  Story  of    C^rge  Wash- 
ington  Brooks. 

True  Story  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin  Brooks. 

True  Story  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Brooks. 

Pioneer  Stories  (3  vols.),   .    .    .  McMurry. 

Travels  Through  North  Amer- 
ica with  the  Children.    .    .    .  Carpenter. 

Boys  of '76  and  Boys  of '61,     .  Coffin. 

Story  of  the  Greeks Guerber. 

Story  of  the  Romans,    ....   Guerber. 

Paul  Jones, SeawelL 

Robinson  (jrusoe, Defoe. 

Hans  Brinker, Dodge. 

Land  of  Pluck, Dodge. 

The  Land  We  Live  In  (3  volsO,  King. 

Nelly's  Silver  Biine, Jackson. 

Tales  of  King  Arthur,    ....   Farrington. 

Zig-Zag  Journeys  (series),.    .    .   Butterworth. 

Little  Cousin  Series  (Italy,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  etc.),     .    .    .   Pub.  by  Page  A  Co. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories   Retold,  Baldwin. 

Story  of  a  Bad  Boy Aldrich. 

Myths     Every    Child     Should 

Know Mabie. 

Legends    Every  Child    Should 

Know, Mabie. 

Wonder-Book  and  Tangle-wood 

Tales, Hawthorne. 

Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen,   ....  Thompson-Seton. 

Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-bearers,  Burroughs, 

Little  Smoke Stoddard. 

Juan  and  Juanita Baylor. 

Heidi    (Home  life  in   Switzer- 
land).     Spyri. 

Little  Women, Alcott. 

Little  Men. Alcott. 

Spinning  Wheel  Stories,     .    .    .  Alcott. 

Jack  Hall Grant. 

Betty  Leicester, Jewett. 

Some    Merry    Adventures    of 
Robin  Hood Pyle. 

King  of  the  Golden  River,    .    .  Ruskin. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,    .    .    .  Wyss. 

Arctic  Alaska  and  Siberia.    .    .   Aldrich. 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism,  Matthews. 

Golden  Numbers  (Poems),    .    .  Wiggin  and  Smith. 


FOR  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 
(From  twelve  to  fourteen.) 

TnXB  PUBUSBEB   OB  AUTBOR 

Boys*  Handy  Book  and  Girls' 

Handy  Book, Beard. 

Cyclopedia  of  (yommon  Things,   Ch&mplin. 

Colomal  Days  and  Ways,  .    .    .  Smith. 

Twelve  Americans, CarrolL 

The  Story  of  Washington,     .    .  Seelye. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant Wister. 

Abraham  Lincoln Noah  Brooks. 

Osceola,  Chief  of  the  Seminoles,  (xordon. 

Tecumseh,  Chief  of  the  Shawa- 

nees, Gordon. 

Paul  Jones, SeawelL 

One  Hundred  Famous  Ameri- 
cans,      Smith. 

Heroes  of  the  Ciolden  Age.    .    .   Baldwin. 

Cruise  of  the  C!achalot,  ....   Bullen. 

(Daptains  O>uraffeous,     ....   Kipling. 

Personally  Conducted,   ....  Stockton. 

Tour  of  the  World   in   Eighty 

Days. Verne. 

We  Girls Whitney. 

Land  of  the  Long  Night,  .    .    .   Du  Chaillu. 

World  of  the  Great  Forest.   .    .   Du  ChaiUu. 

Historical  Tales  from  Shakes- 
pere Couch. 

Stories  from  Shakespere,       .    .  Chas.  and  Mary  Lamb. 

Oakleiffh Deland. 

From  Cattleranch  to  College,    .  Doubleday. 

Story  of  Sonny  Sahib,    ....  Cotes. 

Micah  C^rke Doyle. 

Treasure  Island,      Stevenson. 

Two  Youn^  Homesteaders,  .    .  Jenness. 

Four  Macnicols, Black. 

Flamingo  Feather. Munroe. 

Polly  Cniver's  Problem,     .    .    ,   Wiggin. 

For  the  Honor  of  the  School,    .   Barbour. 

Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers.    Burroughs. 

Birds  Through  an  Opera  Glass,   Merriam. 

Prince  and  Pauper, Mark  Twain. 

Christmas  Stories, Dickens. 

Story  of  King  Arthur.    ....  Pyle. 

The  Spy  and  the  Leather  Stock- 
ing Tales  (5  vols.) Cooper. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Un- 
der the  Sea, Verne. 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism.  Matthews. 

Treasure  Book  of  Verse,    .    .    .   Brackett  and  Eliot. 

FOR  THE  OLDER   BOYS  AND   GIRLS 
TriLB  Publisher  or  Author 

Reader's  Handbook  of  Famous  Names.  Brewer. 
Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  .  .  .  Brewer. 
Young  Folks'  Cyclopedia  of  Literature 

and  Art, Champlin. 

Young   Folks'   (^clopedia  of   Persons 

and  Places, Champlin. 

Age  of  Fable, Bulfinoh. 

Helps  for  Ambitious  Boys, Drvsdaie. 

Boys'  Book  of  Inventions Baker. 

Electricity  for  Everybody, Atkinson. 

Discovery  of  America, Fiske. 

War  of  Independence Fiske. 

Advance  Guard  of  Western  CiviUcation.  Gilmore. 
Tramp  Across  the  (Continent,     ....   Lummis. 

Story  of  Our  (Continent, Shaler. 

Successful  Men  of  To-day Craft. 

Abraham  Lincoln, Nicolay. 

Story  of  Music  and  Musicians,    ....   Lillie. 

Story  of  the  English, Guerber. 

Life  of  Robert  Fulton, Knox. 

La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 

West Parkman. 

Fighting  Phil  (Sheridan) Headley. 

Rough  Riders, Roosevelt. 

TheRaiders,      Crockett. 

Christmas    in    Four    Quarters    of    the 

Globe Barber. 

Twelve  Christmas  Sermons, Spiugeon. 

Pepacton, Burroughs^ 

A  Social  Departure Duncan. 

Explorers  and  Travelers Greeley. 

How  the  Other  Half  Lives, Riis. 

Nineteenth  Century, Maokenxie. 

Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero,    .    .  Church. 

John  Brent Winthrop. 

Our  Old  Home, Hawthorne., 

The  Roman  and  the  Teuton Kingsley. 

Nicholas  Niokleby, Dickens. 

Being  a  Boy Warner. 

Caore, D'Amids. 
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TntM  PUBLISBBB   OE  AUTHOR 

John  Halifax. Muloek. 

Shakeflpere,  toe  Boy Rolfe. 

Ranch  life  and  the  UuntinK  Trail.   .    .  Roosevelt. 

A  Roundabout  Journey, Warner. 

Along  the  Florida  Reef, Holder. 

Astronomy  with  an  Opera  Glass,  .    .    .  Serviss. 

How  I  Found  Livingstone, Stanley. 

Story  of  My  Life. Helen  Keller. 

Standishoi  Standish Jane  Q.  Austin. 

Dr.  Le  Baron  and  His  Daughters, .    .    .  Jane  G.  Austin. 

Judith  Shakespere, Black. 

A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life,  Whitney. 
Ivanhoe,  Rob  Roy,  Kenilworth,  Waver- 

Icy Scott. 

Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood Roberts. 

The  Land  of  Evangeline, Roberts. 

Kidnapped, Stevenson. 

David  Balfour, Stevenson. 

Huckleberry  Finn, Mark  Twain. 

David  Copperfield,  Little  Dorrit,  .    .    .  Dickens. 

A  Noble  Life Muloek. 

Silas  Mamer Eliot. 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,    .    .    .  Hawthorne. 

Window  in  Thrums Barrie. 

Idylls  of  the  King, Tennyson. 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds. Yonge. 

Selected  Volumes  of  Household  Poetry,  Longfellow, 
Whittier.  Scott,  and  other  favorites. 

PEN  NAMES  OF  NOTED 
WRITERS 

Pen  Namb  Real  Name 

Abbott,  Biadeline  Vaughan.  Mrs.  Charles  E.  BushnelL 
Ackworth,  John, .    ....  Rev.  F.  R.  Smith. 
Adam.  Madame  (Edmond),  Juliette  Lamber. 

Adams.  Moees, Geo.  Wm.  Bagby. 

Adams,  Stephen,     ....  Michael  Maybrick. 

Adder,  Max Charles  Heber  Churk. 

Agate, Whitelaw  Reid. 

A.  K.  H.  B Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd. 

Akers.  Elisabeth Mrs.  E.  M.  Allen. 

A.  L.  O.  E.  (A  Lady  of 

England), Charlotte  M.  Tucker. 

Alexander,  Mrs.,     ....  Mrs.  Annie  French  Hector. 

AUen,  F.  M., Edmund  Downey. 

Americas, Francis  Lieber. 

Amvand,  Arthur,  ....  Capt.  K  A.  Haggard. 
Andrews,  Annulet,  .  .  .  Mrs.  J.  Kingsley  Ohl. 
Angell,  Norman,      ....   Ralph  Norman  Angell  Lane. 

Anstey,  F., F.  Anstey  Guthrie. 

Archibald,  Mrs.  G.,     ...   Mrs.  George  A.  Palmer. 
Armstrong,  Regina,    .    .    .  Mrs.  C.  H.  Niehaus. 

Arnold,  Birch. Mrs.  J.  M.  D.  Bartlett. 

Arp,  Bill Charles  H.  Smith. 

••  Ashmont," J.  Frank  Perry. 

Atlas, Eklmund  Yates. 

**  Aunt  Elmina,*'     ....  Mrs.  Isaac  Slenker. 

Ayres,  Alfred Thomas  E.  Osmun. 

Bab, W.  S.  Gilbert. 

Ballin,  Ada  S Mrs.  Oscar  G.  D.  Berry. 

Baba,  Ali, Alberigh  Mackay. 

Bamaval,  Louis. ......  Charles  De  Kay. 

Barnes,  O&tharine  Weed,   .   Mrs.  Henry  Snowden  Ward. 
Bates,  Charlotte  Fiske,  .    .   Mme.  Adolphe  Rog^. 
Baylor.  Frances  Courteoay,  Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Bamum. 

Beard,  Frank Thoe.  Francis  Beard. 

Beaumont,  Averil,  ....  Mrs.  Hunt. 

Bede,  Cuthbert, Rev.  Edward  Bradley. 

Bell,  Acton, Anne  Bront& 

Bell,  Currer Charlotte  BrontC 

Bell,  Elhs Emily  Bront& 

Bell.  Liliui. Mrs.  Arthur  Ho3^  Bogue. 

Bell.  Lura. Julia  May  Williamson. 

Bell,  Nancy Mrs.  A.  Geo.  Bell. 

Bdloc,  Marie  Adelaide,      .  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Lowndes. 
Bentson.  Th^r^se.   ....  Marie  Th^rfese  Blanc. 
Berkeley.  Thusnelda,     .    .  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Metcalfe. 

Bevans.  Keile, Nellie  B.  Van  Slingerland. 

Bibliophile S.  A.  AUibone. 

Bickerdyke,  John,  ....  Charles  H.  Cook. 

Bickerstaff,  Isaac Swift  and  Steele. 

Biglow,  Hosea. J.  R.  Lowell. 

Billings,  Josh, Henry  W.  Shaw. 

Birmingham,  George  A.     .  James  Owen  Hannay. 
Bisland,  Elisabeth.     .    .    .  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Wetmore. 
Blanchan.  Neltje.  ....  Mrs.  F.  N.  Doubleday. 

Boldrewood,  Rolf *Thos.  Alex.  Browne. 

Bonehill.  Capt.  Ralph,  .   .  Edw.  Stratemeyer. 

Bos, Charles  Dickens. 

Braddon.  Miss  M.  £.,     .   .  Mrs.  John  Maxwell. 


Pen  Name  Real  Name 

Brannigan.  Calvin,     .    .    .  Jas.  Jeffrey  Roche. 

Breitmann.  Hans Charles  Godfrey  Leland. 

Briscoe,  Margaret  Sutton, .  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hopkins. 
Brooke,  Bftagdalen,      .    .    .  M.  H.  M.  C^ipes. 

Brooks,  EsU. Mrs.  E.  P.  Evans. 

"  Brooksby," Capt.  Pennell  Elmhirst. 

Brydges,  Harold James  Howard  Bridge. 

"Brunswick," Jeannette  Leonard  Gilder. 

••  Bunny," Carl  E.  Schultie. 

Butt.  Beatrice  May.   .    .    .   Mrs.  W.  H.  Alhusen. 

'•  C." Mrs.  J.  Farley  Cox. 

Calderwood,  M William  F.  Robertson,  M.  D. 

Cambridge,  Ada,     ....  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Cross. 

Carroll,  Lewis, Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson. 

Carter,  Nick, J.  Russell  CoryelL 

Carton^  R.  C., R.  C.  Critchett. 

Cartwnght,  Julia,   .    .    .    .Mrs.  Henry  Ady. 

CarvU,  Ivan, John  Cari. 

Caskoden,  Edwin Charles  Major. 

Castlemon,  Harry Charles  A.  Foedick. 

"  Champ/' Jas.  W.  Champney. 

Chester,  Elisa, Harriet  Elixa  Paine. 

Chester,  Morley, Emily  Underwood. 

•*  Chicot," Epes  Winthrop  Sargent. 

Clark,  Henry  Scott.    .    .    .  Millard  F.  Cox. 

Cleeve,  Lucas Mrs.  Howard  Kingscote. 

Clement,  Clara  Erskine.     .  Mrs.  James  Forbes  Waters. 

Coe,  Captain,       E.  Card  Mitchell. 

Collingwood.  Harry.   .    .    .  W.  J.  C.  Lancaster. 

Collins,  Mabel, Mrs.  Kenin^e  Cook. 

Collins,  Percy Price  Collier. 

Colmore,  G Mrs.  Gertrude  C.  Dunn. 

Connor,  Marie, Marie  Connor  Leighton. 

Connor.  Ralph Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon. 

Conway,  Hiigh, F.  J.  Fargus. 

"Coo-ee," W.S.  Walker. 

Coolidge,  Susan Sarah  C.  Woolsey, 

Corelli,  Marie Eva  Manr  Mackay. 

Cornwall,  Barry Bryan  W.  Procter. 

Craddock,  Charles  Egbert,    Mary  N.  Murfree. 
Craik,  Georgiana  M.,  .    .    .   Mrs.  May. 

Crayon,  Geoffrey Washington  Irving. 

Crinkle,  Nym Andrew  C.  Wheeler. 

Cromarty,  Deas Mrs.  Watson. 

Crowfield,  Christopher,  .    .  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Cusack,  George, Grace  Carter-Smith. 

Gushing,  Paul,     Roland  A.  Wood-Sey. 

D'Ache,  Caran Emmanuel  Poire. 

Dacre,  J.  Colne, Mrs.  A.  S.  Boyd. 

*'  Dagonet," George  R.  Sims. 

Dale,  Alan Alfred  J.  Cohen. 

Dale,  Dariey, Franceeca  Maria  Steele. 

Daly,  Frederic Lewis  Frederic  Austin. 

Danbury  Newsman,    .    .    .  J.  M.  Bailey. 

Danby,  Frank. Mrs.  Julia  Frankau. 

D'Anvers,  N Mrs.  A.  Geo.  Bell. 

Dean.  Mrs.  Andrew,   .    .    .  Mrs.  Cecily  Sidgwick. 

De  Burgh,  A E.  M.  Alborough. 

Devoore,  Ann, Mrs.  R.  P.  WaTden. 

DLx,  Dorothy^ Elizabeth  M.  Gihner. 

Dobson,  Austm, Henry  A.  Dobson. 

Donovan,  Dick Joyce  Emerson  Muddock. 

Dooley,  Martin, Finley  Peter  Dunne. 

Dora  d'  Istria, Helena  Ghika. 

Douglas,  George George  D.   Brown. 

Douilas,  Marian Annie  D.  G.  Robinson. 

Doyle.  Conan, Sir  Arthur  C.  Doyle. 

Drmkwater,  Jennie  Maria,    Jennie  Conklin,  M.  D. 

*•  Droch," Robert  Bridges. 

Duncan,  Sara  Jeanpette,  .  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes. 
Dunning,  Charlotte.  .  .  .  Charlotte  D.  Morse. 
"  Duchess,  The,"     ....  Mrs.  Hungerford. 

Ef^rton,  Cieor^ Mrs.  R.  Golding  Bright. 

Eichberg.  Annie Mrs.  John  Lane. 

Elia Charles  Lamb. 

Eliot,  George. Marian  Evans. 

Eliot.  Max Mrs.  Granville  Alden    Ellis. 

Emery,  Clay. Clayton  Mayo. 

Ettrick  Shepnerd,  ....  James  Hogg. 

Falconer,  Lanoe,     ....   Mary  Elizabeth  Hawkes. 

Fane,  Violet, Jjuly  Currie. 

Famam.  Ella Ella  F.  Pratt. 

Farquharson.  Martha,    .    .   Martha  F.  Finley. 

Fern,  Fanny, Sara  P.  Parton.  „ 

Field.  Bftichael. Miss     Bradley     and     M186 

Cooper. 
Fielding,  Howard.  ....  Charles  W.  Hooke. 

Finn,  Mickey Ernest  Jarrold. 

"Fitznoodle." B.  B.  Vallentine. 

Fleming,  George,      ....   Julia  Constance  Fletcher, 

Fljmt,  Josiab Josiah  Flynt  Willard. 

Fontenoy,  Marquise  de,  .    .   Flrederiok  Cunliffe-Owen. 
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Pbn  Namb  Rbal  Nams 

Forbes,  Athol, Forbes  Alexander  PhiUipe. 

Forrester,  Francis     ....   Daniel  Wise. 
Forrester,  Frank,  .....   Henry  Wm.  Herbert. 

Forrester,  Isola, Mrs.  Reuben  Merrifield. 

"Fra  Elbertns,'' Elbert  Hubbard. 

France,  Anatole, Jacques  Anatole  Thibault. 

Francis,  M.  £., Mrs.  Frank  Blundell.      . 

Frank,  Dr., J.  Frank  Perry,  M.  D. 

Gardiner,  Helen  Hamilton,     Mrs.  S.  A.  Day. 

**Q.  G.,"      Henry  George  Harper. 

Garrett,  Edward, Mrs.  John  R.  Mayo. 

Gates,  Eleanor Mrs.  Richard  Walton  Tully. 

"Qath," George  Alfred  Townsend. 

George,  Q.  M., Mrs.  Spurrell. 

Gerard,  Dorothea,     ....  Mme.Longard  de  Longarde. 

Gerard,  Emily Mme.  de  Lassowskl. 

Gerard,  Morice, Rev.  J.  Jessop  Teague. 

Gibbons,  Lucy,      Lucy  G.  Morse. 

Gift,  Theo, ^   .   Mrs.  G.  8.  Boulser. 

Gilman,  Winona, Mrs.  F.  SchcBffel. 

Glyndon,  Howard Mrs.  Laura  C.  R.  Searing. 

Godfrey,  Hal Charlotte  0'Conor-£kH}les. 

Gooch,  Fanny  C, Fanny  C.  G.  Iglehard. 

Goodman,  Maude,     ....   Mrs.  A.  E.  Scanes. 
Gordon,  A.  M.  R.,      ....   Alexander  Macgregor  Roe. 

Gordon,  Julien, Mrs. Van  Rensselaer  Cruger. 

Gorki,  Maxim AlexelMaximovitchPeshkov 

Graduate  of  Oxford,      .    .    .   John  Ruskin. 

Graham,  John David  Graham  Phillips. 

GrandTSarah Mrs.  McFall. 

Gray,  MaxweU Miss  M.  G.  Tuttiett. 

Green,  Anna  Katharine,  .    .  Mrs.  Charles  Rohlfs. 
Greenwood,  Grace,    ....  Sara  Jane  Lippinoott. 

Greville,  Henri Mme.  Durand. 

Grey,  Barton George  Herbert  Sass. 

Grier,  Sydney  C, Miss  Gregg. 

Grile,  Dod Ambrose  Bierce. 

Gubbins,  Nathaniel,      .    .    .  Edward  Spencer  Mott. 

"Gjrp," Countess  ae  Martel. 

"H.ll.," Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Halibxirton,  Hugh James  Logie  Robertson. 

Hall,  Owen, James  Davis. 

Hamilton,  Gail, Mary  Abigail  Dodge. 

"Hard  Pan,"      Geraldine  Bonner. 

Hardinge,  E.  M (Ellen)  Maud  Going. 

Harland,  Marion Mrs.  Mary  V.  Terhune. 

Harrod,  Frances, Frances  Forbes-Robertson. 

Hawthorne,  Alice,     ....  Septimus  Winner. 

Hayes,  Henry, Ellen  Olney  Kirk. 

Hegan,  Alice  Caldwell,      .    .   Mrs.  Cale  Young  Rice. 

Henry,  John, Hugh  McHugh. 

Henry,  O., William  Sydney  Porter. 

Herbert,  Morsan Margaret  M.  H.  Mather. 

Heron,  E.  and  H.,     ....  Mrs.  Kenneth  and  Mr.  Hes- 

keth  Prichard. 
Hiekson.  Mrs.  Murray, .    .    .  Mrs.  S.  A.  P.  Kitoat. 

Hill,  Headon, F.  Grainger. 

"Historicus," Sir  W.  Vernon  Haroourt. 

Hobbes,  John  Oliver,    .    .    .   Mrs.  Pearl  Craigie. 

Hoffman,  Prof Angelo  Lewis. 

Hogan,  Ernest, Reuben  Crowdus. 

Holds  worth,  Annie  E.,.    .    .   Mrs.  Lee-Hamilton. 

"Holland," E.J.Edwards. 

Holloway,  Laura,^ Laura  C.  H.  Langford. 

Hope,  Anthony, Anthony  Hope  Hawkins. 

Hope,  Ascot  R R.  Hope  Moncreiff. 

Hope,  Graham, Jessie  Hope. 

Hopper,  Nora Mrs.  Wilfred  H.  Chesson. 

Huntington,  Faye,    ....  Theodosia  T.  Foster. 
Hutchinson,  EUen  M.,  .    .    .   Ellen  M.  H.  Cortissos. 

"Innominato," Mgr.  Eugene  Boeglin. 

"Iota," Mrs.  Mannington  Caflfyn. 

"Ironquill," Eugene  F.  Ware. 

Irons,  Ralph, Mrs.  S.  C.  Cronwright. 

"Ivory  Black," Thomas  A.  Janvier. 

"J.  S.  of  Dale," Frederick  J.  Stimson. 

Jay,  W.  L.  M Julia  L.  M.  Woodruff. 

Jean  Paul J.  P.  F.  Riohter. 

Johnson,  Benjamin  F.,     .    .   James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Johnson,  Effie, Mrs.  Orson  Richmond. 

"Jodah  Allen's  Wife,"  .    .    .  Marietta  HoUcy. 

"June,  Jenny," Mrs.  David  G.  Croly. 

Keith,  Leslie Grace  L.  K.  Johnston. 

Kendall,  B., Baroness  Kurt  von  Kendall. 

Kerr.  Orpheus  C Robert  C.  Newell. 

King,  Katherine  Douglas,  .  Mrs.  Burr. 

Kirk,  Eleanor, Eleanor  K.  Ames. 

Kirke,  Edmund James  R.  Gilmore. 

Klingle,  George, Mrs.  Holmes. 

Kniokerboeker,  ChoUy,     .    .  John  W.  Kellar. 
Knickerbocker,  Diednch,     .  Washitigton  Irving. 
"Kron,  Karl," Lyman  HotohkissBagg. 


Pen  Namb  Rsal  Namb 

Kvelve, Rasmus  B.  Anderson. 

Laurie,  Annie, Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Bonfils. 

Le  Baron,  Grace, Mrs.  Henry  Macy  Upham. 

Lee,  Home, Harriet  Parr. 

Lee,  Vernon, Violet  Paget. 

L.  E.  L., Letitia  E.  Landon. 

Leslie,  Amy, LiUie  West  Brown. 

Leslie,  Mrs.  Frank,    ....  Mrs.  Miriam  F.  F.  Wilde. 

Logan,  Celia, Mrs.  J.  B.  Connelly. 

Logan,  Olive. Mrs.  W.  Wirt  Sikes. 

Lope  de  Vega, Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio. 

Lothrop,  Amy. Anna  Bartlett  Warner. 

Loti,  Pierre, L.  M.  Julien  Viaud. 

Ludlow,  Johnny, Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

Luska,  Sidney, Henry  Harland. 

Lyall,  Edna Ada  Ellen  Bayly. 

Lys,  Christian Percy  Jas.  Brebner. 

"M.  E.  W.  S.," Mrs.  Jno.  Sherwood. 

Maartens,  Maarten,  .    .    .    .  J.  N.  W.  van  der  Poorten 

Schwartz. 

Maitland,  Thomas,    .    .    .    .  R.  Buchanan. 

McManus,  Blanche Mrs.  M.  F.  Mansfield. 

MaoDermott,  B Robert  M.  Sillard. 

Mackenzie,  Fergus,    ....  James  Anderson. 

Mackie,  Pauline  B.,  .    .    .    .  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Hopkins. 

Maclaren,  Ian Rev.  John  Watson. 

Maclean,  Mona, Miss  Todd. 

Macleod,  Fiona. William  Sharp. 

MacNab,  Frances, Agnes  Fraser. 

Malet,  Lucas,.    ......  Mrs.  William  Harrison. 

"Maori," James  Inglis. 

Marchant,  Bessie Mrs.  J.  A.  Comfort. 

MarUtt,  E Henriette  Eugenie  John. 

Marlowe,  Charles,      ....  Harriet  Jay. 

"Marshes,  A  Son  of  the,"      .  Mrs.  Owen  Visger. 

Martin,  Ellis,      Marah  Ellis  Ryan. 

Martin,  George  Madden,  .    .  Mrs.  Atwood  R.  Martin. 

Marvel,  Ik Donald  G.  Mitchell. 

Marvel,  Matthew E.  P.  Ackerman. 

Mathers,  Helen, Mrs.  Henry  Reeves. 

Maxwell,  Ellen  Blackmer,     .  Ellen  B.  Barker. 

May,  Sophie, Rebecca  Sophia  Clarke. 

Meade,  L.  T Mrs.  F.  Toulmin  Smith. 

Meredith,  Owen, Earl  of  Lytton. 

Merriam,  Florence  A.,  .    .    .  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Bailey. 

Merriman,  Henry  Seton,  .    .  Hugh  Stowell  Scott. 

Mignon,  August, John  A.  Darlinif. 

Miller,  Joaquin Cincinnatus  Heine  Miller. 

Miller,  Olive  Thorne,     .    .    .  Harriet  Mann  Miller. 

Millman,  Helen, Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton. 

Miln,  Louise  Jordan, ....  Mrs.  George  Crichton  Miln. 

"Bfiss  Teerius," Mrs.  Fred  Homer. 

Montbard,  Georges,  ....  CharlM  Auguste  Loyee. 

Moore,  MoUie  E., Mary  Evelsm  Moore  Davis. 

Mortimer,  Geoffrey,  ....  Walter  M.  Gallichan. 

Morton,  Hugh, Charles  M.  S.   McLellan. 

Mowbray,  J.  P., Andrew  C.  Wheeler. 

Mulholland,  Rom,     ....  Lady  Gilbert. 

Mulock,  Bfiss, Mrs.  G.  L.  Cralk. 

Nasby,  Petrolenm  V.,   .    .    .  David  Locke. 

Nesbit,  E.. Mrs.  Hubert  Bland. 

Newton,  Aubrey, Ambrose  Winterton. 

Nox,  Owen, Charles  B.  Cory. 

Nordau,  Max. Simon  Sudfeld. 

North,  Christopher,  ....  John  Wilson. 

North.  Barclay, William  C.  Hudson. 

Nye,  Bill, Edgar  Wilson  Nye. 

O  Dowd,  Cornelius Charles  Lever. 

"O.  K," Mme.  Ulga  Kireef  NovikofT. 

Ogden,  Ruth, FrancM  Otis  Ide. 

Ogilvy,  Gavin, J.  M.  Barrie. 

Oldcastle,  John, Wilfred  Meynell. 

"Old  Sleuth." Harlan  P.  Haleey. 

O'Neill,  Rose  Cecil,    ....  Mrs.  Harry  Leon  Wilson. 

Optic,  Oliver, Wm.  T.  Adams. 

O'Reilly,  Miles Charles  G.  Halpin. 

O'Rell,  Max, Paul  Blouet. 

Otis,  James, JamM  Otis  Kaler. 

"Ouida." Louise  de  la  Rani6e. 

Owen,  Jean  A., Mrs.  Owen  Visger. 

Oxenham,  John, Mr.  Dunkerley. 

Palmer,  Lynde, Mrs.  A.  A.  Peebles. 

"Pansy," Isabella  Macdonald  Alden. 

Parley,  Peter Samuel  G.  Goodrich. 

Partington,  Mrs., Benj.  P.  ShiUaber. 

Paston,  George, Miss  E.  M.  Sjrmonds. 

Patton,  J.  B., Edmund  Whit^. 

Paul.  John, Chas.  Henry  Webb. 

Perkins,  Eli    .......  Melville  D.  Landon. 

Phis, H.  K.  Browne. 

Phoenix,  John George  H.  Derby* 

Pindar,  Peter, John  WolooiU 
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/,  Pater, Sydney  Smith. 

Poor  lUchard, Bezuamin  Freaklin. 

Torte  Crmyon," David  H.  Strotber. 

Powell,  Riehard  StUlman,  .  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 

Preeeott,  Dorothy,  ....  Asnee  Blake  Poor. 

Preseott,  E.  Iivin«Btoii, .    .  Edith  K.  Spiow-Jay. 

Preroet,  Fnads,     ....  Harry  F.  P.  Battersby. 

Prout,  Father, Francis  8.  Mahony. 

••Q.," Arthur  T.  QuiUer<kmch. 

^      ',U C.  B.  Lewis. 

1,  Dan, Alfred  Henry  Lewis. 

„_aus, Dr.  DOUinoer. 

imond,  C.  E Elisabeth  Robins. 

Raine,  Allea, Mrs.  Beynon  Puddsoombe. 

Raleigh,  Cecil, Mr.  Rowlands. 

RancOT,  Robin, James  M.  Freeman. 

Redden,  Laura  Catherine,  .  Laura  C.  Searing. 

Reid,  Christian, Frances  F.  'Heman. 

Rbeinhardt,  Rudolph  H.,   .  George  HempL 

Riddell,  Mn.  J.  H Mrs.  C.  E.  L.  Ridddl. 

"Rita,"      Mrs.  E.  M.  J.  von  Booth. 

Rives,  Am^Ue,      Princess  Troubetskoi. 

Roy,  Rob John  Maogregor. 

Robertson,  Muirhead, .    .    .  Henry  Johnson. 

Robinson,  A.  Mary  F.,    .    .  Mme.  Emile  Dudauz. 

Rosny,  J.  H.,        The  Brothers  Boez. 

Ross*  Adrian, Arthur  Reed  Ropes. 

Ross*  Albert, Linn  Boyd  Porter. 

Ross,  Martin, Violet  Bfartin. 

••Rovw," Alfred  Qibson. 

Rowe,  Bolton,      Benj.  C.  Stephenson. 

Rowe,  Saville Clement  Seott. 

"Rnstious,'* J.  K.  Fowler. 

Rutherford,  Mark Wm.  Hale  White. 

St.  Aubyn.  Alan,     ....  Frances  Marshall. 

St.  Clair,  Victor, Q.  Waldo  Browne. 

St.  Laurenee, Alfred  Laurence  Felkin. 

Saint  Remy The  Due  de  Morny. 

**8aladin,*' William  Stewart  Rom. 

Sand,  George. Mme.  Dudevant. 

Sanghamita,  Sister, ....  Countess  M.  A.  de  S.  Cana- 

varro. 

Saondeis,  Marshall.     .    .    .  Margaret  M.  Saimders. 

Sehreiner,  Olirej Mrs.  S.  C.  Cronwright. 

Seriblerus,  Martmus,   .    .    .  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot. 

Seeley,  Charles  Sumner, .   .  John  William  Munday. 

Setoon,  Gabriel Thomas  NicoU  Hepburn. 

"Sevenoaks.*' Alfred  S.  Edwards. 

Sharp,  Luke, Robert  Barr. 

Shaw,  Flora, Lady  Flora  Lugard. 

Sidney,  Margaret,        .    .    .  Harriett  Mulford  Lothrop. 

Siegerson,  Dofa, Mrs.  Clement  Shorter. 

Siegvolk,  Paul, Albert  Mathews. 

Sinjohn,  John,      John  Galsworthy. 

Sfiok,  Sam, T.  C.  Hahburton. 


Pkk  Nam  Kns.  TSa 

SmiHi,  T.  Cariyle,    ....  Jo 

nstniMr,  AHee, 

Stanlaw,  Penrhyn,  .    .    . 

St«pniak, &  ] 

Sterne,  Stuart, 

Stewart,  Philip, , 

"Stonehenge," J.  H.  ^ 

Stretton,  Hesba.  .... 

Stuart,  Cosmo, 

Stuart,  Esme, Wm  Leniy. 

Stuart,  Leslie, T.  A.  Umiui 

Sturgis,  Dinah, Mn.  BeBe  A.  ^ 

"Surfaoeman," Alex,  j 

Swan,  Annie  S.. Mm.  BMetti 

Swift,  Benjamin, Wil&aa 

Ssrlva,  Carmen, ElinbKh.    Qif    ef    Bn 

Symington,  Maggie,    .   .   .  Mrs.  SHnk  M.  BlaAkwayt. 

^ntaz,  Dr Wm.  Cuo»bi. 

Tay  Pay Thomas  Power  OX 

Temple,  Hope, Mme.  A»dr6  ] 

Thanet,  Octave, Afioe  Freock. 

Theuriet,  Andr6 CUode  A  ittif  i— r. 

"The  Widow," Teresa  Dean. 

Thomas,  Annie. Mrs.  Pender  Cwffip. 

Thompson,  Wolf,     ....  Ernest  Thompei 

Thorn,  Margaret,     ....  Ethel  &  Cann. 

Thorpe.  Kampa, Elisabeth  Whitfield  BeBamy. 

Titcomb,  Timothy, .   .    .    .  J.  G.  Holland. 

Titmarsh, W.  M.  Thack 

"Tivoli," Horace  W. 

"Toby,  M.  P.." Henry  W.  Lucy. 

Tottenham,  Blanche  L.,     .  Mrs.  Arthur  Ram. 

Tower,  Martello, Commander  F.  M.  Norman 

Trask,  Katrina, Mrs.  Spencer  Trask. 

Travers,  Graham,     ....  Dr.  Marnret  Todd. 

"Trois-Etoiles," E.   C.   Grenville-Murray. 

Turner,  Ethel, Mrs.  H.  R.  Curlewis. 

Twain,  Mark, Samuel  L.  Clemens. 

Tyler.lG.  Vere Mrs.  Lachlan  Tvler. 

Tsman,  Katherine,  ....  Mrs.  H.  A.  Hinkson. 

Tytler,  Sarah, Henrietta  Keddie. 

"Uncle  Charlie."      ....  Charles  Welsh. 

"Uncle  Remus," Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

Vandegrift,  Margaret. .    .    .  Margaret  T.  Janvier. 

Varley,  John  Philip.    .    .    .  Langdon  E.  Mitchell. 

Verne,  Jules, M.  Ovchewits. 

Voltaire, Francois  Marie  Arouet. 

Ward,  Artemus, Charles  F.  Browne. 

Warden,  Florence,  ....  Mrs.  G.  James. 

Wetherell,  Elisabeth,  .   .    .  Susan  Warner. 

Winter.  John  Strange,    .    .  Mrs.  H.  E.  V.  Stannard. 

Zadkiel, Capt.  R.  J.  Morrison,  R.  N. 

Zmaj, Jovan  Jovanovic. 


MYTHOIXKJY 

The  term  mythology  is  now  used  appropriately  for  that  branch  of  knowled^  which  considers  the  notions  and 
'         *  *     "     sks  anu  Romans,  respecting  gods  and  demigods,  their  pretended  origin*  their 


^  and  nrmboBcal  representations. 

The  pnnoipal  deities  of  each  were  common  to  both,  and  we  oan  Inolude 


stories,  particularly  among  the  Greeks  i 

actions,  name^  attributes,  worship,  imai 

Gods  off  the  €lrooki  and  Bonuma. 

tiiem  all  in  one  system  of  classification. 

"The  ancient  Greeks  betieved  their  gods  to  be  of  the  same  shape  and  form  as  themselves,  but  of  far  greater  beauty, 
strength,  and  dignity.  They  also  rewded  them  as  being  of  much  larger  sise  than  men;  for  in  thoee  times  great 
■ise  was  esteemed  a  perfection,  supposed  to  be  an  attribute  of  divinities,  to  whom  the^  ascribed  all  perfections.  A 
fluid  named  Ichor  supptied  the  plaoe  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  gods.  They  were  immortal,  but  they  might  be 
wounded  or  otherwise  injured.  They  could  make  themselves  visible  or  invisible  to  men,  and  assume  the  forms  of 
men  or  of  animals.  Like  men,  they  stood  in  daily  need  of  food  and  sleep.  The  meat  of  the  gods  was  called  Ambrosia, 
their  drink  Nectar.     The  gods,  when  they  came  among  men,  often  partook  of  their  food  and  hospitabty. 

"Like  mankind,  the  gods  were  divided  into  two  sezes;  namely,  gods  and  goddesses.  They  married  and  had  chil- 
dren. Often  a  god  beeanks  enamored  of  a  mortal  woman,  or  a  goddess  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  a  handsome 
youth;  these  loveHales  form  a  large  portion  of  Grecian  mythology. ,  ,....„.. 

"To  make  the  resemblance  between  gods  and  men  more  complete,  the  Greeks  ascribed  to  their  deities  lOl  human 
passjons,  both  good  and  evil.  They  were  capable  of  love,  friendship,  gratitude,  and  all  affections;  on  the  other  han<L 
they  were  frequently  envious,  jealous,  and  revengefuL  They  were  particularly  careful  to  ezaet  Ml  due  respect  and 
attention  from  manddnd,  whom  they  required  to  honor  them  with  temples,  prajrers,  costly  sacrifices,  splendid  pro- 
etosions,  and  rich  i^ts;  and  they  severely  pimished  insult  or  neglect."  »      .^         , 

(1)  SuFXKiOB  Gods.— Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury,  Vulcan,  Janus,  Saturn.  Tluto,  Bacchus.  Juno, 
Minerva,  Diana,  Venus,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Rhea.  (2)  Iswrnsaon  Gods.— CobIus,  Sol,  £olus,  Plutus,  iEspulapius.  Pan, 
Lona,  Aurora,  Noz,  Iris,  Latona,  Themis.  Nemesis,  Fortuna,  Fama.  Several  gods  peculiar  to  the  Greeks:  Enyo, 
Ergane.  Cotjrtto,  etc.  Several  godsj>eculiar  to  the  Romans:  Priapus,  Terminus.  Vertumnus,  Pomona,  Flora, 
Feronia,  Palee,  cte.  (3)  Mtthioal  Bbinos.— Titans,  Giants.  Pygmies,  Tritons.  Sirens,  Nymphs,  Muses,  Graces, 
Hours,  Seasons,  Fates.  Furies,  Harpies,  Winds,  Genu,  Somnus,  Mors.  Manes,  Lares,  Penates,  Satvrs.  Fauns,  Gorgons, 
.  Centaurs,  Minotaur,  Chinusra,  Geryon,  Hydra,  Pegasus,  SovUa,  Charybdis,  Sphinz,  Typhon. 


Most  o^  the  heroes  were  at  last  viewed  as  sons  of  gods,  and  often  of  Jupiter  himself.  The  veneration  for  the  heroes 
was,  howerer,  less  saered  and  less  universal  than  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  heroes  received  only  an  annual  oom- 
memoration  at  their  tombs,  or  in  the  vicinity,  when  offerings  and  libations  were  presented  to  them.  Sometimes 
the  respect  paid  them  ezceeded  these  limits^  and  they  were  ezalted  to  the  rank  and  honors  of  the  gods.  The  mtro- 
dnetion  of  solemnities  in  memory  of  heroes  is  ascribed  to  Cadmus.  .  ^  ^  . 

i4>  Dnran  Hxbobs. — Inachus,  Phoroneus,  Ogyges,  Cecrops,  Deucalion,  Amphiotyon,  Cadmus.  Danaua,  Pelopa, 
IfioM,  Persew,  Heivales,  Theseus.  Jason,  Castor.  PoUuz,  and  heroes  of  the  Theban  and  the  Trojan  Wars,  ete. 
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Ach'troB*  AthMon.  Styx.  Cocytu*,  And  Phlegethon, 
Ai«  k nimn  M  rivtrt  of  hell.  Thew  region*  below  the  mrth 
were  coneldered  ••  the  reeidence  of  departed  eoule ,  where 
after  deeth  they  received  rewards  or  puoiahinente  accord- 
lug  to  their  cooduct  upon  earth. 

Achiriei*  The  eon  of  Peleua  and  Thetie.  In  the 
Trojan  War  he  waa  the  moet  diatinguithed  for  hie  strength 

end  bravery.  When  Achillei  waa  born,  Thetis  plunged 
im  in  the  river  Btyx,  which  made  him  invulnerable  in 
9V9ry  part  except  the  heel,  by  which  she  held  him.  And 
In  this  heel  he  received  a  fatal  wound. 

A'cls*  The  nymph,  Ualatea,  loved  Acis.  the  hand- 
some shepherd ,  aiul  the  monstrous  Cyclop,  Polyphemus, 
suefl  in  vain  for  her  favor. 

Arrls'lui*  Hun  of  Abas,  King  of  Argos,  grand- 
srm  r>f  f^vnr^itH  ami  grfiat-grandiMin  of  Danaus.  An 
t,rn'-^fh-t'i  t\t^-fnrr't\  ihnf  rkkr11d^  th>^HAUKlU?rof  Acrisius, 
Hi^^^^l  u,--i  I'jith  tTi  H.  M^H^  iAili[i  iMiiila  kill  his  grand- 
lii(Jitiif.  J'ltr  iiw  rnuwui  Im  kopT  Ihiurir  Mttut  up  in  a 
siiM«irr<iiiMiji  (ii|iiirtui»Mt,  or  if*  a  Iiihuhi  tower.  But 
bun  *Ut>  Iw^i'iuHo  ih»  ttiuUisr  of  rtinii9iLi»,  L»)'  2ieus,  who 
vhMM«i  Iwf  in  A  iimwer  ol  gciltl . 

Arltn'iirit  A^l«fiii  WHS  rii«  *nn  or  Aristnus  and 
AiM'tiupl^  lUii^htnr  fif  ()ailm>t«,  H^  wot  reared  by 
i*\iitfm^  All* I    IwmiuJntt    itaAirUiuitMy   fuiid   nf  the  chase, 

tju^nnil  Uktt  iltiyji  riJU'iTy  111  |turiiijt  tif  wihl  beasts  that 
(HUiilvU   SdHunl  t'|il>*riiii 

Adlr^#t*li^in>  III  liiflfaii  myUicilojcy  the  serpent  of  a 
tbtKinaiiu  K'^pio*  whir'li  UnUi  l-h(*  iiijikvpr4«  If)  t^lace. 

Arime'lkiiti  A  hhig  uf  nifi>tiiiv,  udiiU  husband  of 
AhfiMJi,  riuiiiiiui  fur  TUi  trnxrurUiriiK  nml  his  piety. 
A(ji*lin  ii»iiit<uk  ihm  iJiH'ki  Mf  Ail  Hint  II  Ji  kit  miir  years,  when 
bii    wiijt   tAtUMml    u>    iciilre   n   twirUi]    imr    having    slain 

thf  ('Vr|H|M* 

A(lun1<.  A  hfiaittJfui  j^itiUi,  Uivml  by  Venus,  and 
slskii  by  II  wil'1  iHiitr  wlikli  bfi  wmi  hunt  inc.  Venus  was 
Im^MiiKiiilHlilit  II f  hiJi  ln«*i,  HmJ  *t  IrtJtt  obi*uiH'<l  from  Pro- 
puriihiM'  iiiHt  Aih'M.in  Mbnkjhl  qihmlU  nth  laifutha  on  earth 
nilM  ii#i  Afitl  hi  Ik  imtHihii  iiuxmu  (iin  ^tlmdiu.  Adonis  is 
ak>i  iliA  \inn\P  Hi  Vim  u»  II  i^yrittu  jtml.  whu  was  supposed 
tn  \m  Aliiiii  bvft  wirM  ln«Hfii^  I^Uiimn,  nnJ  Uy  revive  every 
vvHi'  I  [a  U  lilmmiihl  ivith  ihc^  iiiri'><<k  Ailuais,  beloved 
by  \'i*niu- 

Af1ri»m'iiitt[**f*lt»    IVnI  (if  thfT  }^Oii  ^f  ^epharva'im, 

to  w'h»<iii  hifntnt*  vn^iV'  liunitfd  m  iwh'riuc*n  Uiuigs  xvii,  31). 
^fobckblv  tlm  #tiri. 

Aititn'tiu*  A  kU^  of  Argcu.  and  tho  institutor 
iif  tHft  Nvmanu  aii(^ie«. 

I'^nViu,  i<tm  Mi  JupUflf  Hfnl  cmndKnn  of  ithe  river- 
^.1  jWripiit.  ,|kji,r"ii«  vrn*  fitnowiH^^j  iii  a\1  i  Greece  for  his 
MRtU'P  Hiihl  pjiriU\  ifrittl  aftvr  hu  tl^^rh  b^o«iiie  one  of  the 

.i'^Sv't'ii*  ^*n#  i^f  Ibnw  braUitvm,  huito  monsters, 
w'*h  nfiv  h#«l*  iMi4  a  htimlm!  nnttji.  Ai.nM>rding  to 
iKn  uvt«t  Alii' iiK.1  lit  iinni|i1i(«i^t  |l''ff<t*^t)  nnd  bis  brothers 
r>i>isi)iii»nHl    tbn    l'itiiii»   wUpu   tii4^>'   iiiAtlr  \iLir  upon  the 

fy^U.  Mul  n**'UT*Hl  th**  \JtH*%rv  Iti  SU>m,  wUo  thrust  the 
if4<in«  inr^^TnrMnuB.  nivkl  Hrtri^l  .f^d^i?aii  nuJ  bisbrothefs 

|i>  KlIMt^l   I  Hi"  111 

4-4P^'iiiit     KiJif  Iif  Aihi^n«,  hnil  faib^r  of  llieseus. 

jfCiilr  t  li'h.1  *^  ihv  iH'ifA^u  i«h<i«r>  vriFif  i»  Iv&na.  They 
had  tiiim  ibiuiiUt<^r«K  ^U<t  ntLrft  iUiit«  rob«9  and  veils. 
Th*ii«fi  d«M«btArM  nrr  IK*^  InUnw-i,  «iu*. 

t#ral*4      I'h**  l!lh^**l',l  *vf  4ui>itrr  mail?  by  Vulcan  was 
so   Ciin«cL   Ami    avHilhilftfsl    "  lHv\r<H!   protection."     The  : 
•h!if»l(i  of  MLiif^vn  v,M.i  cfbllt^l  an  iNci*  wUci.  j 

^'glit'*  Vh»  inolb«r  cjf  the  tmce«i.  AL^^  the  name  I 
of  onp  of  Ihe  *i*l#r*  (»*  l'li,»»*iim. 

.^lU'niA*  1^^^  t'^t  Art  h:^Evft*»n  deity  held  in  the  I 
frr««twt  ¥«(irmTlon.  llcPHit^tuA  Teilp  us  tlijit  Diana,  to  | 
fty^cmt  bvlriH  umilwtAt  by  ihe  cisAt»^  rhaJi^vii  herself  into  | 
A  r«.t.  Tb#  ilpily  ti*«»il  ki  tw  rctpp^^ntci  with  a  cat's  i 
hv*A  fffi  ft  liutnAn  bixir^  j 

.ftU«?^^a%«      V    Tr^^jhii  |irirkCv»  ton  of  ABcbi-^^es  ^ad  the' 
ruHiili'**   \>iiuii,     \^  hen   IWy   Ml*  be  quilt'^  the  city  I 
wnh  hiA  |i4U^>*T^t«.  nrrotinmftifNl  by  hi*  Utb^^r  and  son, 
vUit4?>i1  viirhnii.  riHiijiofiA,  m'Mhd  ti^  Latmai^  and  married  ' 
1  ,,%u.i,\,    I!,*-    .'..  ..tf  ;.T,f    ^r.    l.^ijri'ii      T.^    >^ra   tradition  i 

.  Empire.  i 

^  «imb*  «.  iiurr  in«  Dame  oi  <x.oiua  Dotn  Greeks  and  * 
Romans  worahioed  a  icod  and  ruler  of  winds  and  storms,  t 
Ho  wa.<«  called  the  w>n  of  Jupiter,  sometimes  of  Neptune,  ; 
and  by  other*,  of  Hippote«.  an  ancient  lord  of  the  Lipari 
Iikl^9.  From  Jupiter  he  re<>ei\*ed  bis  authority  over  the  i 
winds,  which  hsid  previoustly  been  formed  into  mythical  , 

S(»reon»,  and  wsre  known  by  the  names  Zephyrus,  Boreas.  I 
otus,  and  Eurus,  and  were  afterwards  considered  the 
servants  of  .Solus.  He  held  ihem  imprisoned  in  a  cave 
of  an  island  in  the  Mediterranevm  ^^  and  h»t  them 
loose  only  to  further  his  own  designs  or  those  of  others, 
in  awakeninc  storms,  hurricanes,  and  floods.  He  is  > 
usually  described  by  the  poeu  as  virtuous,  upright,  and 
friendly  to  stranc«rs.     He  is  represented  as  a  vigorous 


jut 


man  supporting  himself  in  the  air  by  winfli,  and  blowing 
into  a  shell  trumpet  like  a  Triton,  while  his  short  mantis 
is  waving  In  the  wind. 

iB^acuB*  A  son  of  Priam,  who  was  enamored  of 
the  lurmph  Hesperia,  and,  on  her  death,  threw  hunietf 
into  toe  aea,  and  was  changed  by  Thetis  into  a  cormorant 

iCa'culA'plUB,  The  son  of  Apollo  and  Coroois,  ths 
daughter  of  a  Thessalian  King.  By  his  father  he  wai 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  wise  Centaur.  Chiron,  who 
taught  him  botany,  together  with  the  secret  eflScscy  of 
plants.  By  means  of  this  information,  iEsculapius  M> 
came  the  benefactor  of  mankind.  In  tradition  he  is  noted 
as  having  awakened  the  dead. 

iCsIr,  plural  of  As  or  Asa,  the  celestial  gods  of  Scm^ 
dinavia.  who  lived  in  Asgard  (god's  ward),  situate  o^J^* 
heavenly  hills  between  earth  and  the  rainbow.  Ths 
chief  was  Odin. 

iCson.  The  father  of  Jason  and  brother  of  Peuu 
who  seised  the  kingdom  rightfully  belonging  to  j^^ 

iCs'tas*  The  god  of  summer ;  he  is  crowned  wiu 
corn  and  generally  holds  a  sickle  in  his  hand.  By  poeti 
and  artists  the  seasons  are  all  personified.  They  sn 
frequently  seen  together  on  relievi,  medals,  and  ienis 
The  artists  have  also  followed  the  poets  in  represeotiof 
the  four  ages  of  life  by  depicting  Ver  (spring),  as  infsnjw 
and  tender;  iEstas  (summer),  as  young  and  svimtiy't 
Autumnus  (autumn),  mature  and  miacdy;  ana  Byeoii 
(winter),  as  old  and  decrepit. 

i£ta.    A  king  of  Colchis,  was  father  of  Medea. 

AKamem'non.  King  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  and  ca» 
mander-in-chief  of  the  allied  (Jreeks  who  went  to  tM 
siege  of  Troy.  Agamemnon  married  Clytemnestra,  thj 
daughter  of  Tyndareus,  by  whom  he  became  the  fstbtf  o* 
Iphianassa  (Iphigenia).  When  Helen,  the  wife  of  Meoe- 
laus,  was  carried  off  by  Paris,  and  the  Greek  chiefs  re- 
solved to  recover  her  by  force  of  arms,  Agamemnon  wsi 
chosen  their  conunander^in-chief. 

As'antp'pe.  A  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  HsUcod. 
in  Bceotia,  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  tbe  Muses,  soo 
believed  to  have  the  power  of  inspiring  those  who  drsok 
of  it. 

Ah'rl'man*  A  deity  of  the  ancient  Persians,  beinc  a 
personification  of  the  principle  of  eWl.  To  his  agency 
were  ascribed  all  the  evils  existing  in  the  world.  Ormun 
the  principle  of  good,  is  eternal,  but  Ahriman  is  createa. 
and  will  one  day  perish. 

A'Jax.  The  son  of  Telamon.  and  one  of  the  Greek 
heroes  in  Homer's  "Iliad."  He  was  of  great  stature, 
strength,  and  courage,  but  dull  in  mind.  He  killed  him- 
self out  of  vexation  because  the  armor  of  Hector  wsi 
awarded  to  Ulysses. 

Ak'uman.  The  most  nudevolen  t  of  all  the  Persian  gods. 

Alas'tor*  A  surname  of  Jupiter.  Among  the  leeeer 
gods  the  name  Alastor  is  gi\'en  to  the  unforgetting, 
revengeful  spirit,  who,  in  consequence  of  some  crime 
perpetrated,  persecutes  a  family  from  generation  to 
generation. 

^^Alces'Us,  or  Alces'te.  A  daughter  of  Pelias,  and 
the  wife  of  Admetus.  To  save  her  husband's  life,  she 
died  in  his  stead.  By  request  of  ApoUo,  the  gods  hsd 
granted  eternal  life  to  Admetus  but  on  the  condition, 
that  when  the  appointed  time  came  for  tbe  good  kiflc|* 
death,  some  one  should  be  found  willing  to  die  in  hif 
stead.  This  decree  was  reported  to  Alccetis,  Admstoe 
beautiful  young  wife,  who  offered  herself  as  substitute, 
and  cheerfully  gave  her  life  for  her  husband.  But 
immortality  was  too  deariy  bought  at  such  a  price;  •<» 
Admetus  mourned  until  Hercules,  pitting  his  gn*« 
descended  into  hades,  and  brought  her  beick. 

Alec'to.  One  of  the  Furies.  She  is  represented  with 
her  head  covered  with  serpents,  and  breathing  ven- 
geance, war,  and  pestilence. 

.  Alec'tryon.  A  ser\'ant  of  Mars,  who  was  changed  by 
him  into  a  cock  because  he  did  not  warn  his  master  of  ths 
rising  of  the  sun. 

Al  fadur.  In  Scandinavian  Mjrthology  the  Supreme 
Being  — Father  of  all. 

Alphe'os  and  Arethv'sa.  The  Greek  liable  says 
that  Alphe'os.  the  river-god.  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph 
Arethu  sa.  who  fled  from  him  in  etffright.  Diana  came 
to  her  rescue. 

Al  81-raf.  A  narrow  bridge  extevl'mg  from  thie 
world  to  the  next  over  the  ab^'ss  of  hell.  wUch  must  be 
passed  by  ever>*  one  who  would  enter  paradise. 

Althse'a.    Sister  to  Atalanta.  and  mother  of  Mi 
She  caused  the  death  of  her  son  and   killed 


Am'aaoAS*  A  nation  of  womeih«>ld»er8  w^  lit«d  is 
Scythia.  Hercules  defeated  them,  and  gave  Hippolyta, 
their  queen,  to  Theseus  for  a  wife. 

Ansbro'sUu  The  food  of  the  gods:  so  called  bccaoN 
it  made  them  not  naortal.  i.  e..  it  made  the  in  imnsorlal- 

Amaci'tia.    The  goddess  of  frirartship     la  Qt&A 
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myihokigy  ihe  "mwt  veptMented  with  h6r  haad  bare,  ber 
dran  open  near  the  heart,  holding  in  her  left  hand  an 
jj¥n-  around   which  a  vine  clung,  filled   with  duatecs 

Am'mon.  One  of  the  names  bestowed  on  Jupiter. 
Ab  Jupiter  Ammon,  he  was  represented  as  having  the 
boms  of  a  ram. 

Amphl'on.  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  and  brother 
of  Zethus.  They  were  born  on  Mount  Cithsron,  and 
grew  up  among  the  shepherds.  When  they  had  learned 
their  origin  they  marched  against  Thebes,  where  Lycus 
leigned.  the  husband  of  their  mother  Antiope,  who  had 
married  Dirce  in  her  stead.  They  took  the  city,  and 
killed  Lycus  and  Dirce,  because  they  had  treated  Antiope 
with  great  cruelty.  After  they  had  obtained  possession 
of  Thebes,  they  fortified  it  by  a  wall.  Amphion  had 
received  a  lyre  from  Mercury,  on  which  he  plaved  with 
such  magic  skill  that  the  stones  moved  o!  their  own 
accord  and  formed  the  wall. 

Ancse'us.  A  son  of  Neptune  who,  having  left  a  cup 
of  wine  untasted  to  pursue  a  wild  boar,  was  killed  by 
it.  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  **TherB's  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

Ancht'ses.  King  of  Dardanus  and  father  of  ^Gneas. 
On  the  capture  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  i£neas  earned  his 
father  on  nis  shoulders  from  the  burning  city. 

Androm'ache*  Daughter  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Thebes,  and  wife  of  Hector. 

Androm'eda*  Andromeda,  to  atone  for  a  crime  of 
which  she  was  guiltless,  was  to  have  become  the  victim 
ik  divine  anger.  The  whole  country  was  laid  waste 
with  plagues,  which,  according  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  were  not  to  cease  until  Andromeda,  swaUowed 
up  by  a  searmonster,  should,  by  her  death,  expiate 
the  crime  of  her  mother.  Perseus  beheld  the  maiden 
fastened  with  chains  to  a  rock,  and  a  monster  rising 
out  of  the  sea  ready  to  devour  her;  while  her  parents 
ftood  on  the  shore  in  despair.  Perseus  rushed  down 
upon  the  monster,  struck  the  deadly  blow,  delivered 
the  fair  maiden  and  obtained  her  as  his  wife.  After  ber 
death  tAte  was  placed  among  the  stars. 

Angurva'deK  Frithiof  s  sword,  inscribed  with  Runic 
lel^^ers.  which  biased  in  time  of  war,  but  gleamed  with 
a  dim  light  in  time  of  peace. 

Antae  us*  One  of  the  giant  sons  of  Neptune  whose 
home  was  in  Libya.  His  strength  was  invincible  so  long 
as  he  remained  in  contact  with  his  mother  earth.  Once 
Kfted  from  the  earth  and  allowed  again  to  touch  it 
bis  strength  increased.  One  of  the  exploits  ascribed  to 
Hercules  was  the  exhibition  of  iiis  strength  in  over- 
coming AntflBUs. 

Ax&Ug'one*  In  the  story  of  Oedipus,  Antigone  ap- 
pears as  a  noble  maiden,  with  a  truly  heroic  attachment 
to  her  father  and  brothers.  When  Oedipus  had  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Antigone,  who  renukined  with  him  till  he  died 
at  Oolonus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  After  her 
two  brothers  had  killed  each  other  in  battle,  and  Oreon, 
the  King  of  Thebes,  would  not  allow  Polynices  to  be  buried, 
Antigone  buried  him  by  night,  against  the  orders  of 
Creon,  for  which  o£fense  he  ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive. 
She,  however,  killed  herself  on  hearing  of  the  sentence. 
The  death  of  Antigone  is  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  written 
by  Sophocles.    (See  Eteocles.) 

Aph'rodlte.  Ono  of  the  names  under  which  Venus 
was  worshiped.  She  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Zeus,  but  later  poets  frequently  relate  that  she  was 
sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  whence  they  derive  her 
name. 

A'pl8«  One  of  the  Egyptian  gods  worshiped  under 
the  form  of  an  ox. 

Apol'lo.  According  to  both  Greeks  and  Romans, 
ApoOo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  bom  on  the 
island  Delos.  He  was  regarded  as  the  ^od  of  the  sciences 
and  the  arts,  especially  poetry,  music,  and  medicine. 
Tbey  ascribed  to  him  the  greatest  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,  which  he  proved  in  killing  the  serpent 
Pytho,  the  sons  of  Niobe,  and  the  Cyclops.  The  last 
achievement  incensed  Jupiter,  and  he  was  banished  from 
Olympus.  During  his  exile  Apollo  abode  as  a  shepherd 
with  Admetus,  lung  of  Thessaly.  All  sudden  deaths 
were  believed  to  be  the  effect  of  his  arrows;  and  with 
tbem  he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks 
before  Troy.  As  he  had  the  power  of  punishinj;  men, 
so  he  i«aa  also  able  to  deliver  men,  if  duly  propitiated. 
From  '  ^  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  he  is  the 
father  c«  ifiscuTapius,  the  god  of  the  healing.  As  a  god 
of  inspiration  and  prophecy  he  gave  oracles  and  com- 
municated this  gift  to  other  gods  and  to  men.  The  stories 
of  Apollo  in  Greek  mjrthology  are  much  the  same  as  the 
stonee  concerning  Crishna  in  Hindoo  mythology. 

Arach'ne*  A  Mconian  maid,  named  Aracnne,  proud 
of  her  skill  in  weaving  and  embroidery,  in  which  arts 


the  loddeM  of  wisdom  had  instructed  her,  vcntucad  to 
denv  her  obligation,  and  challenged  her  patroness  to  a 
trial  of  skill.  Bftinerva  accepted  the  chauen|ge  and  they 
met  to  try  their  skill.  Aracbne  produced  a  piece  of  doth 
in  which  the  amours  of  tiie  gods  were  woven,  and  as  the 
goddess  could  find  no  fauH  with  it,  she  tore  the  worit  to 
pieces.  Aracbne,  in  despair,  hung  hersdf.  Athena 
looeened  the  rc^pe  and  aa^^  her  life,  but  the  rope  was 
changed  into  a  cobweb,  and  Aracbne  herself  into  a  spider. 

Ares*  The  Greek  god  of  war,  known  as  Mars  by 
the  Romans. 

Aretha' sa*  A  wood  nymph  of  Elis,  in  Greece,  who, 
pursued  by  the  River  Alpheus,  was  changed  into  a 
fountain  and  ran  under  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the 
fountain,  mingled  with  the  river,  rose  again  in  the  foun- 
tain of  Arethusa  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syra- 
cuse. According  to  another  version  of  the  same  legend, 
it  was  Diana  herself,  and  not  the  nymph  Arethusa, 
whom  the  river-god  of  the  Alpheus  pursu^;  and  when 
this  pursuit  ended  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  then  arose 
the  fountain  Arethusa. 

Ar'gonauts.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  enterprises 
<^  the  heroic  ages,  one  which  forms  a  memorable  epoch 
in  Grecian  history,  a  sort  of  separation-point  between 
the  fabulous  and  the  authentic,  was  the  Argonautic 
expedition.  This  was  a  voyage  from  Greece  to  Colchis 
in  order  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece,  conducted  by  Jason, 
the  son  of  iEson,  King  of  Thessaly.  The  undertaJdng 
was  imposed  upon  him  by  his  uncle  Pelias.  He  in- 
vited the  most  ulustrious  heros  of  Greece  to  unite  in  the 
expedition,  and  amonc  ihoae  who  joined  him  were  Her- 
cules, Castor  and  PoUux,  Peleus,  Pirithous,  -and  The- 
seus. The  vessel  built  for  the  purpose  was  named  Argos, 
which  after  various  adverse  events  arrived  at  ^Sa,  the 
capital  of  Colchis. 

Ar'go.  A  fifty-oared  ship  in  which  Jason  and  his 
companions  made  their  voyage  to  Colchis  in  search  of 
the  golden  fleece.  This  ship  was  built  of  pines  cut  from 
Mount  Pelion,  which,  although  larger  wan  any  other 
previously  constructed,  moved  lightly  and  easuy,  and 
was  therefore  called  the  Argo  (swift*sailing).  From  her 
name,  those  who  embarked  m  her  were  called  Argonauts. 
The  mast  of  the  Argo  was  taken  fvom  the  forest  of 
Dodona,  where  the  oaks  were  endowed  with  the  power 
of  makinjK  predictions;  therefore,  the  ship  was  renrded 
as  an  ammated  bein^,  in  accent!  with  Fate,  to  which  a 
man  might  commit  himself  with  confidence. 

Ar^gus*  A.  fabulous  being  of  enormous  strength, 
who  had  a  hundred  eyes,  of  which  only  two  were  asleep 
at  once,  whence  he  was  named  Panoptee.  or  the  All-seeing. 

Art'adne*  Daughter  of  &finos,  second  king  of  Crete, 
and  PasiphsB,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus,  who  was  shut  up 
in  the  labyrinth  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  She 
save  Theseus  a  clew  of  thread  by  which  he  extricated 
Himself  from  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth. 

Ar'lon.  A  Greek  bard,  who  having  thrown  himself 
into  the  sea  to  escape  from  pirates,  was  taken  up  by 
dolphins,  and  carried  on  their  backs  safe  to  land. 

Ar'temts*  Artemis,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leto. 
or  Latona,  and  twin  sister  of  Apollo,  was  the  goddess  of 
chastity,  of  the  chase  and  the  woods. 

As'gard.  In  Scandinavian  mythology  Asgard  repre- 
sents the  city  of  the  sods,  situated  at  the  center  of  the 
universe,  and  accessible  only  by  the  bridge  Bifrost,  i.  e., 
the  rainbow. 

A'str.  In  Northern  mythology  the  most  powerful, 
though  not  the  oldest,  of  the  deities ;  usually  reckoned  as 
twelvegods  and  twelve  goddesses.  The  gods  are — Odin, 
Thor,  Baldur,  Nidrd,  Frey,  Tyr,  Bragi,  Heimdall,  Vidar, 
Vali,  Ullur,  and  Forseti ;  the  best-known  of  the  goddesses 
—  Frigga,  Freyja,  Iduna,  and  Saga. 

Astar'te*  Noticed  in  the  Old  Testament  imder  the 
name  Ashteroth,  an  ancient  Syrian  deity,  who  was 
adored  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon;  hence  Jeremiah 
calls  her  "the  aueen  of  heaven."  Solomon  built  her  a 
temple  on  the  Mount  of  OUves. 

Atalan'ta*  A  maid  of  Arcadia  who  was  forsaken  by  her 
parents  and  reared  in  the  hills.  Found  by  some  hunters 
she  afterward  joined  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  at  the 
funeral  games  of  Pelias,  she  won  the  prise  in  wrestling. 

Atlair  tls.  A  mythical  island  in  the  west,  mentioned 
by  Plato.  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers,  and  said  to 
have  sunk  beneath  the  ocean. 

At'las.  One  of  the  Titans,  son  of  lapetus  and  Cly- 
mene.  Being  conquered  by  Jupiter,  he  was  condemned 
to  the  labor  of  bearing  on  his  h«ui  and  hands  the  heaven 
he  had  attempted  to  destroy. 

At' ropes*  One  of  the  three  Parcse,  or  Fates;  the 
one  that  cut  the  thread  of  life.  As  wife  of  Pluto,  and 
queen  of  hell.  Proserpine  prodded  over  the  death  of 
mankind ;  ana  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
no  one  could  die  if  t^e  goddess  herself,  or  Atropos,  the 
minister,  did  not  cut  off  one  of  the  hairs  from  the  head* 
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Aaw^mm  Stftbtes.  The  sUbles  of  Aucbm,  Kioc  of 
EUaTin  GraoM.  In  Umm  stablw  be  bed  kepi  ZSJOO 
oiDHk,  and  the  steUe  bed  not  been  cl^ennwi  for  Uurty 
yean.  Wben  Her«ulei  was  appointed  to  elf  ntfi  tbeee 
■tablei.  be  caused  two  riven  to  nm  thiooch  tbem. 

Aofiirs.  Menwfaoee^>rineipalbuMMaBwaetoobeerve 
the  flight  and  cry  of  btras  from  which  they  predicted 
future  events.    They  ako  eTp*M"»d  other  omeoe  and 


Aii'r*.  Sylphs,  Nymphs  of  the  air,  a  species  of 
sportive,  happy  beinn,  and  weU-wishers  to  mankind 
They  were  winited  and  repreeenlfd  as  flyinc. 

Aioo'nu  The  soddess  of  the  mominc  or  of  the 
dawn.  She  is  sometimes  described  as  the  soddess  of 
day.  She  is  represented  as  standing  in  a  magnificent 
chariot,  which  is  sometimes  drawn  by  winged  steeds. 
A  brilliant  star  sptirkles  upon  her  forehead:  while  with 
one  hand  she  grasps  the  reins,  she  holds  in  the  other  a 
lighted  torch. 

AVaimr.  The  incarnation  or  descent  of  the  deity 
Vishnu,  of  which  nine  are  believed  to  be  past.  The 
tenth  is  yet  to  come  when  Vishnu  will  descend  from 
heaven  on  a  white-win|eed  horse,  and  will  introduce  on 
earth  a  golden  age  of  virtue  and  peace. 

ATernna.  Properiy,  a  small,  deep  lake  in  Campania, 
occupying  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  aimoet 
completdy  shut  in  by  steep  and  wooded  heights.  The 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions,  called  Avemos,  is 
described  as  having  around  it  a  host  of  dreadful  forms: 
Disease,  Old  Age,  Terror,  Hunger,  Death,  War.  Discord, 
and  the  Furies,  the  avengers  of  guilt. 

Axa'seL  According  to  Ewald,  a  demon  belonging 
to  the  pre-Hooaic  religion.  Another  opinion  identifies 
him  with  Satan,  or  the  devil.  Milton  makes  him  Satan's 
standard  bearer. 

Ax'raeL  In  the  Jewidi  and  the  Mohammedan  my- 
thology, the  name  of  an  angel  who  watdies  over  toe 
dyi^L  and  separates  the  soul  from  the  body.  It  means 
in  H9>rew  "help  of  God." 

Ba'aU  In  Hindu  mythology,  god  of  the  sun.  He 
was  worshiped  by  the  PSenidans. 

Bac'chus.    The  god  of  wine. 

Balm'wawa.  In  American  Indian  folk-lore,  the 
sound  of  thunder. 

Bafder.  The  god  of  peace,  son  of  Odin  and  Fricga. 
He  was  IdUed  by  the  blind  war-god,  but  was  restoreoto 
life  at  the  general  request  of  the  gods. 

BaIIos.  A  famous  horse  given  bv  Neptune  to  Peleus 
as  a  wedding  present,  and  afterwards  given  to  Achilles. 

Bal'miiiic.  Id  Norse  mythc^gy,  the  sword  of  ^eg- 
fried  forgedby  Vulcan. 

Ban'ihee.  The  domestic  spirit  of  certain  Irish  or 
Scottish  families.  It  was  supposed  to  wail  at  the  death 
of  one  of  the  family.  The  Banshee  is  allowed  only  to 
families  of  pure  stock. 

Bar'giiest.  A  frightful  goblin  among  fairies.  It  was 
armed  with  teeth  and  claws,  and  was  an  object  of  terror 
in  the  north  of  Eni^nd. 

Ba^-tree.  The  tree  of  Apollo,  hence  a  shield  against 
U^tmng.  A  wreath  of  bay-leaves  was  worn  as  pro- 
tection during  thunder-storms.  The  withering  of  a 
bay.tree  was  dreaded  as  an  omen  of  death. 

Beel'sebab.  A  heathen  god  of  evil  at  the  head  of 
nine  ranks  of  demons  and  second  only  to  Satan.  He 
was  also  the  god  of  flies. 

Befa'na.  The  fairy  of  Italian  children,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  fill  their  stockings  with  toys  on  Twelfth  Night. 

Beller'oplMm.  A  iirince  who  rode  the  winged  horse. 
Pegssus.  cootn^lin^  him  with  a  golden  bridle,  the  gift 
of  Min«drva.  By  aid  of  Pegasus,  he  killed  the  lion- 
headed  monster,  the  Chinuera. 

Bello'na.  Goddess  of  war.  She  prepared  the  char- 
iot of  Mars  when  he  was  ^ing  to  war.  and  appeared  in 
battles  armed  with  a  whip  and  holding  a  torch. 

Berphegor.  A  god  of  evil,  worshiped  by  the 
Moabites.     He  was  an  archfiend  who  had  been  an  arch- 


angel. 
Be'h 


_  yiiis*    The  Chaldean  name  of  the  aim. 

Berenl'ce.  Princess  who  vowed  to  sacrifice  her  hair 
to  the  gods,  if  her  husband  returned  in  safety.  She 
suspended  her  hair  in  the  temple  of  the  war-god,  but 
the  winda  wafted  it  to  heaven,  where  it  still  forms  the 
seven  stars  near  the  constellation  Leo. 

Bei)|  Folk.  Paipin  spirits  doomed  to  live  on  the 
Scandinavian  hills  till  the  day  of  redemption. 

Ber'tha.  The  white  lady  who  guards  good  German 
children,  but  is  the  terror  of  the  bad.  who  fear  her  iron 
nose  and  big  feet.     She  corresponds  to  the  Italian  Befana. 

Bbeem.  One  of  the  five  brotherhoods  of  Indian 
demi-gods,  famous  for  his  strength. 

Bl'nrost.  In  NorM  mythology,  a  bridge  between 
earth  and  heaven,  over  which  none  but  the  gods  could 
travel.     It  leads  to  the  palace  of  the  Fates. 


r  carried  by  Roman  officen 
It  had  t 


I  ^BITaldrmlr.  A  woikderfal  pakee  hoH  fagr  Thor  far 
the  nee  of  peaaaata  after  death. 

Bte^nd*  A  mythical  king  of  g-jt,-^  who  btfit 
the  city  of  Bath,  and  dedicated  the  '~>'«^t>^  ipringi 
to  Minerva. 

Bo'ieas.  The  name  of  the  north  wind  blowing  from 
the  Hyperborean  mountains.  He  was  son  of  AstrKus 
and  Aurora. 

Brm'sl.  The  son  of  Ocfin  and  Frigga  and  the  god  of 
poetry  and  eloquence.  He  is  represented  as  an  old  man 
with  flowing  white  beard. 

Brah'ouu  The  supreme  god  of  the  Hindas,  repre- 
sented with  four  heads  and  four  anxM.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  forms,  with  Vuhnu. 
the  preserver,  and  Sva,  the  destroyer,  the  divine  triad. 

BrUreos.  A  giant  with  fifty  hea<k  and  a  hundred 
hands.  He  hurled  a  hundred  rocka  at  Jupiter  in  a 
sin^  throw  and  Jtroiter  bound  him  under  Mount  £tna 
with  a  hundred  *>w««fi^ 

Bobaa'tla.  Name  applied  to  the  cat  as  wonhiped 
^»*M>nr  Egyptian  gods. 

Biikaida^wlii«    The  god  of  funine  among  American 

^  Cas'te..  Shrine  of  Mecca,  said  by  the  Arsbe  to  have 
been  built  by  Ishmael.  assisted  bv  his  father  Abraham. 

Cmco'dae'moiu  An  evil  spirit  ooneulted  by  ths 
Greeks. 

Ca'cns.  A  famous  robber,  son  of  Vnlean  and  Me- 
dusa.    He  is  repieeeuted  as  a  three-headed  naonster. 

Cad'mns.  The  hero  who.  having  dain  the  dragon 
which  guarded  the  fountain  of  Dirce,  in  Bcsotia,  sowed 
the  teeth  of  the  monster.  Then  a  number  of  armed 
men  spranc  up  and  surrounded  Gadmus  with  intent  to 
kill  him.  By  the  counsel  of  Minerva,  he  threw  a  precioot 
stone  anwng  the  armed  men,  who.  striving  for  it.  killed 
one  another.  According  to  tradition,  Cadmus  Intro- 
duced the  use  of  letteninto  Greece  —  the  alphabet,  as 
introduced  by  him.  consisting  of  sixteen  letters. 

Cadu'cens.    A  white  wand  carrie 
when  they  went  to  trsat  for  peace, 
serpents  entwined  round  the  top. 

Cal'chas.  The  son  of  Thestor.  He  was  the  ^ 
of  the  soothsayers  among  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  He  died 
from  grief  on  meeting  with  a  soothsayer  who  proved 
wiser  than  he. 

CalU'ope*  The  Muse  who  presided  over  epic  poetry 
and  rhetoric.  She  is  generally  depicted  using  a  stylus 
and  wax  tablets,  the  ancient  writing  mstierials 

Callis'to.  A  njrmph  of  Arcadia,  the  mother  of 
Areas,  who  was  changed  into  a  bear  and  placed  in  the 
heavens  as  a  constellation. 

Cal'pe.  One  of  the  two  pillars  of  Hercules.  The 
other  was  lutmed  Abyla.  These  two  were  oiiginaUy 
only  one  mountain,  which  Hercules  tore  asunder;  m 
then  poured  the  sea  between  them. 

Calyp'so.  One  of  the  dau^ters  of  Atlaa.  When 
nijrsses  was  shipwrecked  on  her  coasts  she  received  him 
with  hospitality,  and  offered  him  immortality  if  he 
would  remain  with  her.  which  he  refused  to  do.  After 
seven  jrears'  delay  he  was  permitted  to  depart  fron 
the  island. 

Cama«  The  god  of  love  and  marriage  in  ladiaa 
msrthology. 

Cam'deo.    The  Hindu  god  of  love. 

Came'nae.  Nymphs  who  propheaed.  Roman  poets 
sometimes  gave  the  name  to  the  Muses. 

Camilla*  Virgin  oueen  of  the  Volsdans.  She  was 
so  swift  that  she  coula  nm  over  a  fidd  of  corn  without 
bending  a  blade,  or  make  her  way  over  the  sea  without 
wetting  her  feet. 

Cano'pas.  The  Egyptian  god  of  water.  The  Chal- 
deans worshiped  fire,  and  sent  all  the  other  gods  a 
challenge,  which  was  accepted  by  a  priest  of  Cano'pus. 
The  Chaldeans  lighted  a  vast  fire.  Then  the  Egyptian 
deity  spouted  out  torrents  of  water  and  ouenched  it. 

Cassan'dnu  Daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  She 
was  passionately  loved  by  Apollo. 

Casslope'la.  The  chief  stars  of  this  constellation 
form  the  outline  of  a  chair.  Cassiopeia  boasted  that 
the  beauty  of  her  daughter  Andromeda  surpassed  that 
of  the  sea-nymphs.  The  sea-njrmphs  complained  to  the 
sea-god  of  this  affront,  and  Andromeda  was  chained  to 
a  rock  to  be  devoured  by  sea-monsters.  Perseus  deliv- 
ered her  and  made  her  his  wife.  The  mother  was  taken 
to  heaven  and  placed  among  the  stars.  ,,^ 

Cas'taly.  A  fountain  on  Mount  Parnaasue.  yrhoever 
drank  of  its  waters  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  poetry. 

Castor  and  Pollux.  Brothers,  sons  ofLeda.  Mer- 
cury carried  them  to  Pallena,  where  they  were  educated. 
As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  manhood  they  embarked 
with  Jason  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Pollux 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Castor  of  Tyndams. 
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Polikiz  WM  immortal,  while  CSutor  was  eubjeet  to  old 
age  and  death,  like  ouer  men. 

Cau'ther.  In  Mohammedan  msrthology,  the  l^e  of 
paradise,  whose  waters  are  as  sweet  as  honey,  as  cold  as 
snow,  and  as  clear  as  crystal;  and  any  bcdiever  who 
tastes  thereof  is  said  to  thirst  no  more. 

Ce'cTops.  In  mjrthology  is  represented  with  upper 
Mrt  of  his  body  human,  the  lower  part  that  of  a  drsfson. 
Oecrops  is  said  to  have  founded  Athens,  and  to  have 
divided  Attica  into  twelve  communities,  and  to  have 
introduced  the  first  elements  of  civilized  life;  he  insti- 
tuted marriage,  abolished  bloody  sacrifices,  and  taught 
his  subjects  how  to  worship  the  gods. 

Cen'tauTB.  Monsters,  half  horse,  half  human.  They 
are  especially  celebrated  for  their  contest  with  the  giants 
in  the  mountains  of  Thessaly. 

Cer'berDS.  The  three-headed  dog  that  keeps  the 
entrance  of  the  infernal  regions.  He  prevents  toe  liv- 
ing from  entering  and  the  shades  from  escaping.  Or- 
pheus lulled  Cerberus  to  sleep  with  his  lyre:  and  the 
Sibyl  who  conducted  .£neas  through  the  Inferno,  also 
threw  the  dog  into  a  sleep  with  cake  seasoned  with 
poppies. 

€^i«8.  The  daughter  of  Saturn,  sister  of  Jupiter 
and  Neptune.  She  was  the  goddess  of  com,  flowers, 
and  harvest.  She  is  represented  as  riding;  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  dragons  and  crowned  with  poppies.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Proserpine,  who  was  seised  by  Pluto 
while  shs  was  gathering  flowers.  Ceres  was  the  Roman 
name  for  mother-earth. 

Cha'os.  The  vacant  space  which  existed  before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  out  of  which  the  gods,  men. 
and  all  things  arose.-  Chaos  was  called  the  mother  of 
Erebus  and  Night. 

Cha'nm*  A  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  son  of  Nox 
and  Erebus,  who  conducted  the  souIb  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron. 

Chmryl/dls*  A  woman  who  robbed  travelers  and 
was  turned  by  Jupiter  into  a  dangerous  gulf  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  opi^osite  Scylla.  ScyDa  and  Charybdis 
are  generally  mentioned  together  to  represent  alterna- 
tive dangers. 

Che'mos.    The  god  of  war  among  the  Moabites. 

Ctalbla'bos.  A  musician,  ruler  in  the  land  of  spirits, 
and  friend  of  Hiawatha.  Personification  of  haimony 
in  nature. 

Chlmjs'ra.  A  celebrated  monster  goat,  lion,  and 
dragon,  which  continually  vomited  flames.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Bellerophon. 

Chi  rem.  A  centaiu*,  son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn.  He 
was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  taught 
mankind  the  use  of  plants  and  herbs.  He  was  placed 
among  the  stars  and  is  known  as  Saggitarius. 

Chlo'ris.  The  goddess  of  flowera,  known  as  Flora 
in  Greek  mythology. 

Chou«  An  Egyptian  god  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
Hercules. 

Clmme'rians*  People  living  in  a  land  of  perpetual 
darkness. 

Clr'ce.  A  soroerees.  Daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis, 
celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  magic  and  venomous 
herbs.  Ulysses,  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
visited  her  coasts,  and  his  companions  were  changed  by 
her  potions  into  swine. 

Clio.    The  muse  who  presided  over  history. 

Clo'tho.  The  youngest  of  the  three  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Themis,  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
moment  of  birth.  She  held  the  distant  and  spun  the 
thread  of  life. 

Clu'ricaime.  An  Irish  elf,  who  guards  a  hidden 
treasure.  He  has  an  evil  disposition  and  aiipears  as  a 
wrinkled  old  man. 

Ciyfemnestra.  A  daughter  of  King  of  Sparta; 
married  Agamemnon. 

Clyfle.  A  water-nymph  who  loved  the  sun-god, 
Apollo,  and  was  changed  into  a  sunflower*  In  this 
form,  she  turns  always  toward  the  sun. 

Cocy'tus*  A  river  of  the  infernal  regions.  The  un- 
buried  d^d  wander  on  its  banks  for  100  years,  and  it 
18  known  as  the  river  of  lamentation. 

Cot'chls  or  ColchoB*  A  country  of  Asia  famous  for 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Medea. 

CoUrna*    The  goddess  of  the  hills. 

Co' mils*    The  god  of  revelry,  presiding  over  feasts. 

Concor'dla.  The  goddess  of  peace  ana  concord,  one 
of  the  oldest  at  Rome.  She  is  represented  holding  a 
soeptre  budding  with  fruit,  and  a  horn  of  plenty.  Camil- 
lus  raised  a  temple  to  this  goddess,  in  the  capitol. 

Consen'tes  Dll*  The  twelve  jBtruscan  gods  who 
formed  the  council  of  Jupiter,  consisting  of  six  male 
and  six  female  divinities.  Juno,  Minerva,  Vulcan,  Sat- 
axn,  and  Blan  wera  among  them. 


Con'sns.  The  god  of  eounset,  a  name  given  to  Nep- 
tunck 

Co'ra.    The  goddess  of  vegetation. 

Coro'nls.     A  king's  daughter  who  was  transformed 
jp*^   -    -r-^rr  by  Minfirva   when   asking  for  protection 
frurn    JSvptune.     A[ii.>t.lii.''r   OjruriLs    was    the   consort  of  - 
Apollo. 

Cor'ybantcK.  Prints  wha  &er%-ed  at  the  worship  of 
the  niatb^^r  uf  the  jstids.  I'he  DHtne  came  from  tneir 
habit  of  striking  ths'mfldVH  in  thrir  religious  dances. 

Cn»ssMda,  Dfluglit^r  of  Calclms,  the  Greek,  beloved 
by  IrnrhiB^  sim  of  t^riiwn.  Th^y  vowed  eternal  fidelity, 
and  an  pledged  TriiJliis  gave  the  maiden  a  sleeve,  and 
Cresnifla  fcavG  IheTnij&ii  print?:e  a.  f^^love., 

Crou^^a*  r>fii]q:hteT  of  Priam  and  wife  of  /Finmii,  . 
She  wQj»  Lu»i.  in  the  city  at  Troy  when  her  husband ' 
escaped  from  its  flames. 

Cro'nos.  The  youngest  of  the  Titans.  Cronos  also 
known  as  the  father  of  Jupiter. 

Cuspid.  God  of  love,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  ii 
represented  as  a  winged  boy,  naked,  armed  with  a  bow 
and  arrows,  and  often  with  a  bandage  covering  his 
eyes.  He  shot  his  arrows  into  the  nearts  of  tx>th 
soda  and  men.  Like  all  the  gods,  he  put  on  different 
forms  to  suit  his  plans.  He  oecame  the  husband  of 
Psyche. 

CyVele.  A  goddess,  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Ceres,  Vesta,  etc.  On  her  birth  she  was  exposed  on  a 
mountain,  where  she  was  tended  and  fed  by  wild  beasts, 
receiving  the  name  of  Cybele  from  the  mountain.  She 
is  represented  on  a  throne  with  Uons  at  her  side. 

CfcIops.  One-eyed  giants  who  forged  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jove.  Homer  deecribes  them  as  wild,  insolent, 
lawless  shepherds,  who  devoured  human  beings.  A 
later  tradition  represents  them  as  Vulcan's  assistants. 

Cyp'arls'sus.  A  beautiful  youth,  beloved  by  ApoUo, 
whoee  favorite  stag  he  inadvertently  killed,  and  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  cypress  because  of  his  grief. 

Cyre'ne.  A  water-nymph,  the  mother  of  Aristceus. 
Her  residence  and  the  visit  of  her  son  are  desoribed  in 
the  fourth  book  of  Virgil's  "Georgics." 

Dssd'aius.  A  great  architect  and  sculptor.  He  in- 
vented the  wedge,  the  axe,  the  level,  and  the  gimlet, 
and  was  the  first  to  use  sails.  He  made  himself  wings 
with  feathen  and  wax,  and  fitted  them  to  his  body 
and  to  his  son  Icarus.  They  sailed  in  t^e  air,  but  the 
heat  of  the  sun  melted  the  wax  on  the  wings  of  Icarus, 
and  he  fell  into  the  ocean,  which  after  him  has  been 
called  the  Icarian  Sea. 

Dag*  In  mythology  of  the  North  this  name  is  given 
to  the  "radiant  son  of  night."  The  name  is  lUso  ai^iied 
to  the  last  of  a  treacherous  race,  the  Hundings. 

Da'gon.  A  Syrian  divinity,  who,  according  to  th« 
Bible,  nad  richly  adorned  temples  in  several  of  the  Philia- 
tine  cities.  He  was  a  national  god  of  the  Philistines, 
formed  in  human  shape  upwards  from  the  waist,  ana 
resembling  a  fish  downwards,  with  a  finny  tail. 

Da'gun.  In  Indian  mythology  a  god  ^o  recon* 
structM  the  world  when  it  baa  neen  destroyed  after 
creation. 

Da'hak.  In  mythology  of  Persia  the  ages  of  the 
world  are  divided  into  periods  of  1,000  years.  When  the 
cycle  is  complete,  the  reign  of  Ormuzd  will  begin,  and 
men  will  be  good  and  happy;  but  this  event  will  be  pre* 
ceded  by  the  loosing  of  Dahak,  who  will  break  his  chain 
and  fall  upon  the  world,  and  bring  on  man  the  most 
dreadful  calamities. 

Dai'kolni.  A  mythical  god  invoked  by  Japanese 
workers.  He  is  represented  as  holding  a  full  sack  which 
he  beats  to  bring  from  it  aD  useful  articles,  and  the  sack 
never  becomes  empty. 

Dal'tyas.  Among  Hindu  gods  these  are  powerful  to 
work  evil. 

Dan'se.  The  daughter  of  Ancrisuis,  King  ai  AiigoSk 
who  became  the  mother  of  Perseus.  An  Itcuian  iegena 
related  that  DanaS  came  to  Italy,  built  the  town 
of  Ardea,  and  married  Pilumnus,  by  whom  she  becauM 
the  mother  of  Daunus,  the  ancestor  of  Tumus. 

Daaa'ides*  The  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  King  of 
Argos,  who  married  the  fifty  sons  of  their  uncle,  ^gyp- 
tus. 

Daph'ne.  The  goddess  of  the  earth.  Apollo  courted 
her,  but  she  fled  from  him,  and  was,  at  her  own  request, 
turned  into  a  laurel  tree. 

Daph'nis*  A  Sicilian  shepherd,  son  of  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury), by  a  nymph,  was  taught  by  Pan  to  play  on  the 
flute,  and  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  buooUc  poetry. 
A  Naiad  to  whom  he  proved  feuthless  punished  him  witk 
blindness,  whereupon  nis  father,  Hermes,  translated  him 
to  heaven. 

Delph'obus.  A  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  After 
the  death  of  Paris,  he  married  Helen,  but  waa  betrayed 
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by  her  to  tbo  Greeks. 


Next  to  Heetor,  he  WM  the  bcsreet 

,  On  the  capture  of  Troy  by  the 

Oreeki  he  was  slain  and  fearfullv  mangled  by  ifeoelaua. 

Dellus.    A  name  oi  Apollo,  from  the  island  in  which 

be  was  bom.    The  name  Delia  has  been  traced  to  this 


ongm. 
Del'] 


_erphl«  A  town  on  Mount  Parnassus,  famous  for  its 
oracle,  and  for  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

Derphos*  The  place  where  the  temple  was  built 
from  which  the  oracle  of  Apc^lo  was  given. 

Deme'ter.  The  mothw  of  Persephone,  who  was 
evidently  a  goddess  of  the  earth,  whom  some  ancient 
syston  married  to  Zeus,  the  god  ci  the  heavens. 

I>e'inogoi<K9n«  The  tsrrant  genius  <A  the  soil  or 
eurth.  the  life  and  support  oi  plants.  He  was  depicted 
'  as  an  old  man  covered  with  moss,  and  was  said  to  live 
underground. 

Deo.    A  name  sometimes  applied  to  Ceres. 

Derce'tls.  A  Syrian  goddess  who  corresponds  to 
Dagon  ctf  the  Philistines. 

Dian'a*  An  ancient  Italian  divinity,  whom  the  Ro- 
mans identified  with  the  Greek  Artemis.  Her  worship 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  Servius 
TulUus.  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  her  on  the  Aventine. 
At  Rome  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  li^t.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  was  bom  of  Latona,  or  Leto. 
cm  the  island  Deloe.  at  the  same  time  with  Apollo.  As  in 
Apollo  the  Sim  was  deified  and  adored;  so  was  the  moon 
in  Diana. 

Dlctyn'na.  A  Greek  name  of  Diana.  The  name  is 
connected  with  a  Greek  word  meaning  hunting-net.  and 
refers  to  Diana  as  huntress. 

Dl'do.  She  was  daughter  of  the  Tyrian  King  Belus, 
and  sister  of  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown 
after  the  death  ci  his  father.  Dido  was  married  to  her 
wealthy  uncle  Aoerbas,  who  was  mtirdered  by  Pyg- 
malion.  Dido  had  vowed  eternal  fidetity  to  her  late 
husband,  and  under  pretense  of  soothing  the  manes  of 
Acerbas  oyv  sacrifices,  she  erected  a  f  imeral  pile,  on  which 
bbeq  herself  in  presence  of  heMt^^le.     After  her 

&th  she  was  worshiped  by  the  Cartnftginifcos  as  adivinity. 
t)ne  of  the  three  guardubis  of  lite  i^pointed 
,  whose  names  are  Etunuma^^rder),  Dike 
nt),  Irene  (peace).  TheiK  office  was  to  pro- 
timity  by  the  exercise  of  equity  and  justice, 
okewise  stand  arotmd  the  throne  of~Zeus,  and  their 

^ r  occupation  is  to  open  and  shut  the  gates  oi 

hMven.  and  yoke  the  steeds  to  the  chariot  of  the  Sun. 

Dlnd'yinus.  A  mountain  in  Phrygia.  on  the  frontiers 
of  Galatia,  near  the  town  Pessinus,  sacred  to  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  is  hence  called  DindymtoS. 

Dl'omed*  A  Greek  hero  of  the  Trojan  War,  was  a 
son  of  Tydeus,  and  became  King  of  Atkos.  He  was  a 
favorite  of  Minerva,  who,  aocordmg  to  Homer,  encour- 
aged him  to  attack  and  wound  both  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  were  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans. 

Dlome'des.  The  cruel  tyrant  of  Thrace,  who  fed  his 
mares  on  the  flesh  of  his  guests,  was  overcome  by  Hercules, 
and  was  given  to  the  same  horses  as  food. 

Dio'ne.  The  youngest  of  the  Titan  sisters  and  re- 
puted mother  of  Venus.  The  name  has  also  been  poeti* 
cally  applied  to  Venus,  herself. 

Dion y' sua.  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  the  daui^ter 
of  Cadmus.  He  was  the  god  of  wine,  and  is  generally 
represented  crowned  with  vine  leaves. 

Dl'ne*     The  avenging  goddesses  of  Furies. 

Dls.  Contracted  from  Dives,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  Pluto,  and  hence  also  to  the  lower  world. 

Dlscor'dla.  A  malevolent  deity  corresponding  with 
the  Greek  "Eris,"  the  goddess  of  contention.  She  was 
driven  from  Heaven  by  Jupiter  because  she  sowed  dis- 
sensions among  the  gods.  At  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  she  threw  an  apple  among  the  gods,  which  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  ruin  <d  Troy,  and  of  infinite 
misfortunes  to  the  Greeks. 

Dives.  Demons  of  Persian  mythology.  According 
to  the  Koran,  they  are  ferocious  and  gigantic  spirits 
under  the  sovereignty  o(  EbUs. 

Dodo'na.  The  most  ancient  oracle  was  that  of  Jupi- 
ter at  Dodona,  a  city  of  the  Molossi,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Deucalion. 

Do'nar.  A  name  given,  sometimes,  to  Thor.  the 
thunder-god,  in  Norse  mythology. 

Door'sa.     A  goddess  worshiped  among  the  Hindoos. 

Do'ris.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis,  wife  of  her 
brother  Nereus.  and  mother  of  the  Nereides. 

Dra'co.    One  of  the  hounds  of  Acteon. 

.Draui^iilr.  The  marvelous  ring  belonging  to  Odin, 
with  which  he  worked  magic.  It  was  burned  on  the 
funeral  pyn  of  his  son  Balder. 

Dro'ma*  The  chain  forged  for  the  purpose  of  bind- 
ing the  Fenris  woU,  but  which  he  broke.  Hence  the 
proverb,  "to  dash  out  of  Droma." 


Dry'ada*  Wood  nsanphs,  betiemed  to  ba  sent  from 
heaven.  The  Dreads  were  diatinguiahed  from  the 
Hamadryads  in  thu,  that  the  latter  were  supposed  to  be 
attached  to  some  particular  tree,  with  which  they  came 
into  being,  lived  and  died;  while  the  former  had  the 
care  of  the  woods  and  trees  in  generaL 

Doer'gar.  Dwarfs  who  dwell  in  rocks  and  hills: 
noted  for  their  strength,  subtilty,  magical  powers,  and 
skill  in  metallurgy.  They  are  the  personification  of  the 
subterranean  powers  of  nature. 

Do  t^ga^  In  Hindu  mjrthology,  the  wife  of  Siva,  repre- 
sented as  having  ten  arms. 

ES'acus.  Son  of  JupitM*  and  Egina.  one  cf  the  judges 
of  the  infernal  r^ons,  who  was  appointed  to  judge  Uie 
Europeans. 

Eb'lls.  Among  Mohammedans,  name  given  to  the 
prince  of  fallen  angels  who  refused  to  worship  the  man, 
Adam. 

Echno'bas.  One  of  Actceon's  hounds,  whose  bark 
rose  above  all  other  sounds. 

Ech'o.  A  nymph  who  engaged  the  attention  of  Juno 
by  her  never-censing  talk,  allowing  Jupiter  his  freedom, 
meanwhile.  Jimo  found  out  her  trick  and  accordingly 
punished  her.  Echo  loved  Narcissus;  as  her  love  vas 
not  returned,  she  pined  away  until  nothing  remained 
but  her  beautiful  voice.  In  Northern  myth<^ogy.  Echo 
is  the  sound  of  the  dwarf's  talk. 

Bck'hardt.  In  German  legends,  Eckhardt  appears 
on  the  evening  of  Maundy  Thursday  to  warn  all  persons 
to  go  home,  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  the  head- 
less bodies  and  two-legged  horses  which  traverse  the 
streets  on  that  night. 

Ee'tlon.    Wife  of  Hector  and  mother  of  Andromeche. 

Egeon.  A  giant  sea-god,  who  assisted  the  Titans 
against  Jupiter. 

Ege'ria.  A  nvmph  from  whom  King  Numa  Pompilius 
was  fabled  to  nave  received  his  instructions  respecting 
the  forms  of  public  worship  which  he  eetablisned  in 
Rome. 

E'g:la«  One  of  the  nine  beautiful  giantesses  seen  by 
Odin  along  the  sea  shore,  known  as  wave-maidens. 
Her  son  became  gtiardian  of  Bi-frost,  the  rainbow 
bridge. 

E'grll.  The  Vulcan  of  Northem  ms^hology,  one  of 
the  three  brothers  who  married  the  swan-maidens.  He 
was  a  great  archer  and  killed  his  brother,  Vdlund,  by 
command  of  the  king,  and  himself  later  became  a  peasant. 

Eslp'ans.  Rund  deities  who  inhabited  the  forests 
and  moimtains,  the  upper  half  oi  the  body  being  Uks 
that  ctf  a  man,  and  the  lower  half  like  that  of  a  goat. 

E'gls.  Part  of  the  armor  of  Jupiter  used  by  Minerva 
as  a  shield. 

Ei'ra.  An  attendant  of  the  goddees,  Frigga.  and  a 
skillfiil  nurse.  She  gathered  herbs  and  plants  for  the 
cure  of  both  sickness  and  wounds  and  taught  the  acienes 
to  women. 

EKatus.  A  prominent  warrior  among  the  m^-tbical 
people  of  Thessaly  and  the  father  of  Caneus,  whom  Nep- 
tune changed  into  the  form  of  a  man. 

Erbegast.  One  of  the  dwarfs  of  Scandinavian  myth- 
ology who  dwelt  in  a  magnificent  indace  under  ground, 
and  drew  their  servants  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Erber-lch.  In  the  German  hero  legends  a  dwarf 
who  aided  the  Lombard  Emperor  Otnit  to  win  the 
daughter  of  the  Soldan  of  Syna.  He  is  identical  with 
the  Oberon  of  French  and  English  fairy  mythology. 

Eler'tra.  The  bright  or  brilliant  one.  A  dau^ter 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra.  and  the  sister  of 
Iphigenia.  She  became  the  accomplice  of  Orestes  in 
the  murder  of  their  mother. 

Elf.  The  water  sprite,  known  also  as  Elb«  from 
which  the  name  of  the  River  Elbe  is  said  to  be  derived. 
Elves  are  more  property  known  as  mountain  fairies  or 
those  airy  creatures  that  dance  on  the  grass  or  sit  in 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  delight  in  the  full  moon. 

Ellva'gar*  In  Norse  mythology,  the  name  oi  a 
great  stream  in  Chaos,  flowing  from  a  fountain  in  the 
land  of  mist.  This  stream  was  much  frequented  by 
the  elves  at  their  creation. 

Ely' slum.  The  Paradise  of  the  Greeks,  known  also 
as  the  Happyland.  Departed  mortals  were  adjudged  to 
Elysiimi  or  to  Tartarus  by  the  sentence  <^  Minos  and 
his  fellow  judges  in  the  "Field  of  Truth."  Eb'sium  is 
described  as  adorned  with  beautiful  gardens,  meadows, 
and  groves;  where  birds  ever  warble;  where  the  River 
Eridanus  winds  between  banks  fringed  with  laurel,  and 
"divine  Lethe"  glides  in  a  quiet  valley;  where  the  air 
is  always  pure,  and  the  day  serene;  where  the  blessed 
have  their  delightful  abode. 

Em'bla.  An  elm  tree  found  in  human  form,  by  the 
gods,  according  to  Northern  mvthology. 

Em  pyre' an.  A  term  used  by  the  ancients  to  ex- 
press the  highest  heaven,  where  the  blessed  enjoy  th» 
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befttifie  visioQ.  Its  name  is  derired  from  its  having 
been  supposed  to  be  the  region  of  fire. 

Enceradvs.  A  Titan,  son  of  Terra,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  conspired  against  Jupiter, 
and  attempted  to  scale  heaven.  He  was  struck  by  Jupi- 
ter's thunderbolts,  and  chained  beneath  Mount  JStna. 

EIndym'loii*  in  Greek  mythology,  is  the  setting  sun 
with  which  the  moon  is  in  love.  One  of  the  many 
renderings  of  his  story  is  that  Endymion  was  a  beautiful 
youth  who  fed  his  flock  on  Mount  Latmos.  One  ^loar 
night.  Diana,  the  moon,  looked  down  and  buw  jiim 
sleeping.  The  cold  heart  of  the  gcnhle^  wiui  warn  Led 
by  his  beauty,  and  she  came  down  Uj  him,  kijutti  hi  en. 
and  watched  over  him  while  he  slept.  Another  j^r.nry 
waa  that  Jupiter  bestowed  on  him  tut-  ^ft  of  pcrpctiial 
youth  united  with  perpetual  sleep.  Odc  v  erati>D  ol  1  tus 
myth  made  sleep  a  reward  for  piety ^  while  anc^ther 
version  made  it  a  punishment  for  presjumiug  to  fiLli  in 
love  with  Hera. 

£iit'peu8«  A  fabled  river  in  Thessaly.  Poseidon 
assumed  the  form  of  the  god  of  this  river  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  Tyro,  who  waa  in  love  with  Enipeus. 
She  became  the  mother  of  Pelias  and  Neleus. 

Bn'yo.  One  of  the  gray-maidens  who  became  the 
goddess  of  war,  who  delights  in  bloodshed  and  the 
destruction  of  towns,  and  accompanies  Ares  in  battles. 

£olus.  Known  in  Roman  mythology  as  the  god  of 
the  winds. 

Ck>s.    The  Roman  name  for  Aurora. 

Ep'aphus.  The  son  of  Zeus  and  lo,  bom  on  the 
river  Nile,  after  the  long  wanderings  of  his  mother. 
He  became  king  of  Egypt,  and  built  Memphis. 

Ep'eus.     Noted  as  builder  of  the  Trojan  horse. 

Er'ebus.  A  name  applied  to  the  dark  and  gloomy 
space  under  the  earth  throu^  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  were  obliged  to  pass  on  their  way  to  Hades.  The 
name  also  means  Tartarus,  the  prison  house  into  which 
Jupiter  cast  the  Titans,  the  adherents  of  his  father, 
Saturn. 

Erga'tls.  A  name  given  to  Minerva.  It  means  the 
work-woman,  and  was  given  to  the  goddess  becaiise  she 
was  credited  with  having  invented  spmnin^  and  weaving. 

E'rls.  The  goddess  of  discord:  a  sister  of  Mars, 
and  a  daughter  of  Night;  the  same  as  the  Roman 
•tDiscordia.  ' 

Erl-klnff.  Name  given  to  the  king  of  the  elves,  or 
a  spirit  of  the  air.  According  to  tradition,  its  home  is 
in  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany  and  it  appears  as  a 
goblin,  working  harm  and  ruin,  especially  amoiuc  children. 

E'ros.  The  Greek  name  of  the  deity  called  Cupido." 
or  Cupid,  by  the  Romans.  He  is  said  to  have  come 
forth  irom  the  egg  of  Nieht,  floated  on  Chaos,  and  to 
have  inherited  arrows  with  which  he  pierced  all  things, 
thereby  siving  new  life  and  a  torch  with  which  he  lighted 
the  world.     (See  Cupid. J 

Erythe'la.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Night  appointed 
to  guard  the  golden  apples  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
pendes. 

Erythre'os.  The  Grecian  name  of  one  of  the  horses 
oi  Sors  chariot. 

E'thon.  One  of  the  horses  which  drew  the  chariot 
of  Sol,  the  sun.     The  word  is  Greek  and  signifies  hot. 

Eumae'us.  The  faithful  swine-herd  of  Ulysses, 
whom  Telemachus  consulted  upon  his  return  to  Minerva. 

Eumen'tdes.  A  euphemistic  name  siven  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  Furies,  whose  true  name  of  Erinnyes  they 
were  afraid  to  utter.  They  are  represented  as  the 
daughters  of  Earth  or  of  Night,  and  as  fearful  wini^ed 
maidens,  with  serpents  twined  in  their  hair,  and  with 
blood  dripping  from  their  eves.  They  dwelt  in  the 
depths  of  Tartarus,  dreaded  by  gods  and  men. 

Euphor'bus.  The  son  of  Panthous.  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  Menelaus.  who  dedi- 
cated his  shield  in  the  temple  of  Hera  (Juno),  near 
Mycenae.  Pythagoras  asserted  that  he  had  once  been 
Euphorbus.  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  took  down  at 
first  sight  the  shield  from  the  temple  of  Hera. 

Eaphros'yne.  One  of  the  three  Graces.  She  sped- 
ally  represented  joy,  as  her  sisters  stood  for  splendor 
and  pleasure. 

Euro'pa*  Daughter  of  the  Phenician  King  Agenor, 
or.  according  to  the  Iliad,  daughter  of  Phoenix. 

Euryd'Ice*  The  wife  of  Orpheus,  who  died  from 
the  bite  of  a  serpent.  Orpheus,  disconsolate  at  her  loss, 
determined  to  descend  to  the  lower  world,  and  obtain 
permission  for  his  beloved  Eurydice  to  return  to  the 
regions  of  light.  Armed  onl^  with  his  Isrre,  he  entered 
the  realms  of  Hades,  and  gained  an  easy  admittance  to 
the  palace  of  Pluto.  Orpheus  was  promised  she  should 
return  on  condition  that  he  looked  not  back  till  she 
had  reached  the  upper  world.  When  the  poet  got  to 
the  ooofinsf  <d  hia  journey,  he  turned  his  head  to  see  if  I 


Bvrydioe  were  following,  and  she  was  instantly  oaught 
back  again  into  Hades. 

Eoryrochus.  One  of  the  oompanions  ci  Ulyssei 
in  his  wanderinm,  and  the  only  one  ci  them  who  waa 
not  changed  by  Ciroe  into  a  hog. 

EhirysHheus.  The  King  of  Argos  who  appointed 
the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules. 

EhiiT^tos.  The  pid  zbade  tutor  to  Hercules,  by  Mer- 
cury, who  tauaht  him  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrows. 

Evad'ne.  Wife  of  Capaneus,  and  mother  of  Sthen- 
elus.  Her  husband  having  been  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Thebes,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  funeral  pile,  and 
was  consumed  with  him. 

Excaribar.  (Written  also  Excalibur,  Excaliber.) 
The  name  of  King  Arthur's  sword.  When  about  to 
die,  he  sent  an  attendant  to  throw  the  weapon  into  a 
lake  near  by.  Twice  eluding  the  request,  the  knight 
at  last  complied.  A  hand  rose  from  the  water,  clutched 
the  sword,  and  after  waving  it  three  times  both  sank. 

Fada.  A  f^  or  kobold  of  the  south  of  France,  some- 
times called  "Hada."  These  house^pirits,  of  which, 
strictly  speaking,  there  are  but  three,  bring  good  luck 
in  their  right  hand  and  ill  luck  in  their  left. 

Faf  nir.  In  Northern  mythology  the  eldest  son  of 
Uie  dwarf  king,  Hreidmar.  The  slajring  of  Faf  nir  is  the 
destruction  <m  the  demon  of  cold  or  darkness  who  had 
stolen  the  golden  light  of  the  sun. 

Fah'fah.  Name  given  to  one  of  the  rivers  of  Para- 
dise in  mythology  of  the  East. 

Fa'ids.     Name  sometimes  applied  to  Druids. 

Fane'sll.  A  mythical  Scandinavian  tribe  far  north, 
whose  ears  were  so  long  that  they  would  cover  their 
whole  body. 

Fates.  In  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  the  Fatea 
are  identical  with  the  Paross.  They  were  three  sisters, 
daughters  of  Night,  whom  Jupiter  permitted  to  decide 
the  fortune  and  especially  the  duration  of  mortal  life. 
One  of  them  "Clot ho,"  attached  the  thread;  the  second, 
".Lacbesis."  spun  it;  and  the  third,  **Atropos."  cut  it 
off.  when  the  end  of  life  arrived.  They  were  viewed  as 
inexorable,  and  ranked  among  the  inferior  divinities  of 
the  lower  world.  Their  worsihip  was  not  very  general. 
The  Parcie  were  generally  represented  as  three  old  wo- 
men, with  chaplets  made  of  wool  and  interwoven  with 
the  flowers  of  the  Narcissus,  wearing  long  robes,  and 
employed  in  their  works:  Clotho  with  a  dista£F;  Lacheaia 
having  near  her  sometimes  several  spindles;  and  Atropoa 
holding  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Faunl*  Rural  deities  represented  as  having  the  legs, 
feet,  and  ears  of  goats,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  faimian. 
Name  c4  Italian  origin. 

Fauns.  Among  the  Romans,  a  class  of  rural  deities 
corresponding  with  the  Greek  *  Pan."  They  were  the 
demi-gods  of  woods  and  forests,  and  hence  oslled  "syl- 
van deities."  and  are  represented  with  homed  heads, 
sharp-pointed  ears,  and  with  their  bodies  below  the  waist 
resembling  those  of  goats.  Their  festival  was  celebrated 
at  Rome  on  the  5th  of  December. 

Fay.  A  diminutive  name  applied  to  a  fairy  or  an 
elf. 

Felic'Itas*  A  sjrmbolical,  moral  deity  of  the  Grseka 
and  Romans.  She  was  the  goddess  oi  happiness  and 
prosperity,  and  is  frequently  seen  on  Roman  medals, 
m  the  form  of  a  matron,  with  the  staff  of  Mercury  and  a 
cornucopia. 

Feng.  The  name  taken  by  Odin  in  the  capacity  of 
wave-stiller.  Under  this  name  he  teaches  mortals  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  bad  omens  and  to  know 
the  moods  of  the  winds. 

Fenrlr  or  Fenrls.  In  Scandinavian  msrUiology,  the 
wolf  of  sin,  meanirig  the  goading  of  a  guilty  conseienceb 
The  "wolf"  was  the  brother  of  Hel.  When  he  gapes, 
one  jaw  touches  earth  and  the  other  heaven. 

Fero'hers.  The  guardian  angels  of  Persian  msrthol- 
ogy.  They  are  countless  in  number,  and  their  chief 
tasks  are  for  the  well-being  of  man. 

Fero'nia.  A  goddess  of  fruits,  nurseries,  and  groves 
among  the  Romans.  She  had  a  very  rich  temple  and 
grove  specially  sacred  to  her.  She  was  honored  as  the 
patroness  of  enfranchised  slaves,  who  ordinarily  received 
their  liberty  in  her  temple. 

FI'des.  The  personification  of  faithfulness,  wor- 
shiped as  a  goddess  at  Rome. 

Flora.  The  Romans  had  a  particular  goddess  of 
blossoms  and  flowers,  whom  they  worshiped  under  the 
name  of  "  Flora."  She  is  said  to  nave  been  the  same  as 
the  Grecian  nymph  "Chloris." 

Fortitu'do.  A  deification  of  courage  and  bravery, 
was  one  of  the  moral  deities  of  the  Romans. 

Forto'na.  Known  also  as  Fortune  and  sometimsf 
as  the  goddess  of  Chance,  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  dis- 
tribution and  the  superintendence  of  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity in  general. 
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Foitmui'iA.  Known  alao  m  "thfi  laUncU  of  the 
Bleased."  The  early  Greeks,  as  we  leara  from  Homer. 
pUoed  the  Elyaian  fields,  into  which  favored  heroes  passed 
without  djonc*  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  near  the 
River  Oceanua.  In  poems  later  than  Homer,  an  island  is 
spoken  of  as  their  abode;  henoe  when  certain  islands  were 
cuscovered  in  the  ocean,  off  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
the  name  of  Fortunate  Insula  was^ applied  to  them. 
They  are  now  called  the  Canary  and  Madeira  Ldands. 

Frekl  and  Geri.  The  two  wolves  ol  Odin.  .^When 
Odin,  seated  on  his  throne,  overlooks  heaven  and  earth, 
his  two  wolves  lie  at  his  feet. 

Frey.  (Scandinavian  mythology.)  The  god  of  the  sun 
and  of  rain,  and  hence  of  fertility  and  peace.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Northern  divinities. 
No  weapons  were  ever  allowed  in  Frey's  temple,  although 
oxen  and  horses  were  sacrificed  to  him.  His  name  was 
connected  with  the  taking  of  any  solemn  oath,  a  heavy 
gold  ring  was  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  and 
the  oath  sworn  upon  the  ring.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  temples  built  to  Frey  was  at  Therva  in  Iceland. 

Frey'ia.  She  was  the  sister  of  Frey,  and  the  wife 
of  Odur,  who  abandoned  her  on  her  loss  of  vouUi  and 
beautv,  and  was  changed  into  a  statue  bv  Odin,  as  a 
punishment.  She  is  known-  as  the  Northern  goddess 
of  beauty  and  kyve;  plants  were  called  Freyas  hair, 
and  the  butterfly.  Freya's  hen. 

Frls'sa*  In  Scandinavian  mythology  the  wife  of 
Odin,  the  queen  of  the  gods,  and  the  mother  of  Baldur, 
Thor,  etc.  She  sometimes  typifies  the  earth,  as  Odin 
does  the  heavens.  The  Anglo-Saxons  worshiped  her 
as  *'  Frea."     The  name  survives  in  "  Friday." 

Fro'dl.  The  son  of  Frey.  a  god  of  peace.  Under  his 
direction  two  giantesses  turned  a  pair  ot  magic  mill- 
stones which  ground  out  gold  according  to  lus  wish  and 
filled  his  coffers.  Excited  by  greed  he  forced  them  to 
labor,  allowing  rest  only  long  enou^  for  the  singing  dT 
one  verse.  When  Frodi,  himself,  slept,  the  giantesses 
changed  their  song  and  proceeded  to  grind  out  an  army 
of  troo^  to  invade  the  land.  These  troops  represent 
the  VikingB. 

Fnrles*  Among  the  divinities  of  the  lower  world 
were  three  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night,  or  of  Pluto 
and  Proserpine,  whose  office  it  was  to  torment  the  guilty 
in  Tartarus,  and  often  to  inflict  vengeance  upon  the  liv- 
ing. The  Greeks  called  them  "Funes."  They  are  also 
known  as  £>innyes  and  Eumenides. 

Fylgle.  Guardian  spirits  treated  of  in  Norse  my- 
thology. Besides  the  Noms  or  Disss,  who  were  regarded 
as  protective  deities,  the  Norsemen  ascribed  to  each 
human  being  a  guardian  spirit  named  Fylgie,  which 
attended  him  through  life. 

Gate*  Same  as  Tellus  and  Terra,  a  personificaUon 
of  earth.    Sometimes  written  Ge. 

Galar.  One  of  the  dwarfs  who.  with  his  fellow  dwarf, 
Fialar.  slew  the  giant,  Kvasir,  and  drained  every  drop 
of  his  blood. 

Gaiiffa.    One  of  the  three  Indian  River  goddesses. 

Gawler.  The  gate-keeper  in  Odin's  palace  who 
^ve  the  explanation  of  the  Northern  mythology  that 
It  might  be  recorded. 

Gansr'mede.  A  son  of  Troas,  King  of  Trov,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  was  the  most  beautiiul  of  all  mortals, 
and  was  carried  off  by  the  gods  that  be  m^gfat  fill  the  cup 
of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  live  among  the  immortal  gods. 
Later  writers  state  that  Zeus  himself  carried  him  off, 
in  the  form  ol  an  eagle,  or  by  means  of  his  eagle,  {nxa 
Mount  Ida. 

Garm*  A  fierce  dog  that  kept  guard  at  the  entrance 
of  Hel's  kingdom,  the  naXm  of  the  dead.  He  could  be 
appeased  by  the  offering  of  a  Uel-cake  which  always 
appeared  in  the  hand  of  one  who,  on  earth,  had  given 
bread  to  the  oeedy. 

Gauta'ma*    The  chief  deity  of  Burmah. 

Gem'lnl.  One  of  the  names  given  to  the  twins. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  under  which  they  were  transported 
to  dwell  among  the  stars. 

Ge'nii.    Protecting  spirits  or  gods. 

Gerda.  Wife  of  Frey.  and  daughter  of  the  frost 
giant,  Gymer.  She  is  so  beautiful  that  the  brightness 
of  her  naked  arms  illuminates  both  air  and  sea. 

Ger^yon  was  a  monster,  said  to  be  the  offspring  of 
Chrysaor  and  Callirhoe,  and  to  have  three  bodies  and 
three  heads.  His  residence  was  in  the  island  of  Gades, 
where  his  numerous  flocks  were  kept  by  the  herdsman. 
Eurythion,  and  guarded  by  a  two-headed  dog,  called 
Ortnos.  The  destruction  of  this  monster  formed  one 
of  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules. 

Glall.    The  infernal  river  of  Scandinavian  mythology. 

Glallar  Bridge*  The  bridge  of  death,  over  which 
all  must  pass. 

Glallar  Honit  The.  Heimdall's  horn,  which  went 
out    into  all   worlds    whenever    he    chose  to  blow  it. 


Aoeording  to  NoriheTD  mytlieluy,  be  bl«w  a  loof- 
expect^  bia^l  &§  a  rallying  cAlTto  the  battle  wluSk 
ended  the  reign  of  the  goiLi,  Odio,  Fn?y.  md  Tvr^ 

Qlaii  ben  GImn.  King  of  tb«  Gians  or  Crecdi^  %nd 
founder  of  the  Fyratnidd.  He  wa3  (n'erthrown  by  Aia'> 
li!  ^jr  Luejfef.      f,Azab  5iip*r3lit!oni+) 

CiJantii.  EaKh  iK^Jt^Ff^J  with  Hear  en  produced  Ocmam 
and  tht  giant?  with  Hfty  hea^Hs  find  A.  n^ndrcd  haiuli  — 
bv  whirh  13  mesnt,  thf;  tHsreoni:Bea.tioo  of  the  great  p^wprs 
of  rmrute  —  sa  their  names  eiirnifyr  Cottoa  <mrptuni), 
BriKrei:«  (hgrncaoci,  ami  Gyee  (ea.rlbjqiia.keK  la  fabJ^ 
the  eianti  are  beings  of  mooLstroua  ai*e,  with  drupis' 
tsJiA  and  feaxfui  counteaatices-  ^Fbey  attempted  to 
stfirrii  In^iireti  brini^  annM  Tx\\h  hrj^i*  t^tfVi*  a.n*\  the 
trunks  of  trL-^j,  but  %\  .ji-j  iiiLua  b\  UiC  ;;uLii  With  uic 
assistance  of  Hercules,  and  were  buried  under  Mount 
iEtna  and  other  volcanoes.  In  Scandinavian  mythology 
they  are  described  as  evil  genii  oi  various  forms  and  races, 
enemies  of  the  gods.  They  dwelt  in  a  territory  of  their 
own,  called  Qiant-land.  They  had  the  power  of  asstmi- 
ing  divers  shapes,  and  of  inereaaing  or  diminishiag  their 
stature  at  will. 

Glnun'ni-rap.  In  Norse  mythology,  the  vast 
chaotic  gulf  of  perpetual  twilight,  which  existed  befors 
the  present  world  and  separated  the  resion  of  fog  from 
the  region  of  heat.  Giants  were  the  first  beings  who 
came  to  life  among  the  icebergs  and  filled  this  vast 
abyss. 

Glads'-helin.  A  great  hall  in  the  palace  of  Odin, 
in  which  were  the  twelve  seats  occupied  by  the  gods 
when  holding  counciL 

Gla'sir.  A  marvelous  srove  in  the  land  of  Asgard« 
in  which  Uie  leaves  were  all  of  shinmieriog  red  gold. 

Glendo veer'.     In  Hindu  msrthology,  is  a kindof  sylph. 


the  most  lovely  of  the  good  spirits. 

Gnome*  One  of  a  class  oi  spirits^ or  imagplnary  beings 
which  were  supposed  to  tenant  the  interior  parts  oi  the 
earth,  and  in  whose  charge  mines,  ouarries,  etc,  were 
left.  Rabesahl,  of  the  German  legends,  is  often  cited  as 
a  representative  of  the  class. 

Golden  Apples,  The.  A  great  treasure  which  was 
thought  to  be  altogether  unattainable,  was  the  golden 
apples  in  the  nirdens  of  the  Hesperides.  These  ^^ardeu 
were  watched  oy  a  monstrous  dragon,  and  to  bring  the 

f olden  fruit  to  Eurystheus,  was  one  of  the  tasks  which 
lerciiles  was  to  accomplish. 

Golden  Fleece.  I  no  persuaded  her  husband,  Ath- 
amas,  that  his  son  Phrjrxos  was  the  cause  of  a  famine 
which  desolated  the  Umd.  and  he  ordered  him  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  angry  gods.  Phryxos  made  his  escape 
over  sea  on  a  "ram  which  had  a  golden  fleece."  Wheo 
he  arrived  at  Colchis,  he  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Zeus,  and 
gave  the  fleece  to  King  .£e'tes.  who  hung  it  on  a  sacred 
oak.  It  was  afterwards  stolen  by  Jason  in  his  celebrated 
Argonautic  expedition. 

Gor^Kons.  The  three  Gorgons  were  hideous  monstecs 
whose  faces  were  so  fearful  that  whoever  looked  on 
them  became  ".congealed  stone."  One  of  these  crea- 
tures. Medusa,  was  slain  by  Perseus,  and  her  head  was 
presented  to  Minerva,  who  placed  it  in  her  shield,  where 
the  face  continued  to  retain  its  petrif 3ring  power. 

Graces.  To  the  retinue  of  Venus  belonged  the 
Graces,  servants  and  companions  of  the  goddess.  They 
were  said  .to  be  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome,  or 
according  to  others,  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  herself,  and 
were  three  in  number:  Splendor,  Pleasure,  and  Joy. 
They  were  honored,  especially  in  Ureece.  ana  had  tem- 
ples in  the  principal  cities.  Altars  were  often  erected 
to  them  in  the  temples  of  other  gods,  espeoially  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  the  Muses. 

Grid.  Wife  of  Odin  and  mother  of  Vidar.  She  lent 
Thor  her  girdle*  staff,  and  glove,  warning  him  to  beware 
of  treachery. 

Griplr.  A  horse-trainer,  servant  of  Odin,  who  could 
foretell  events  of  the  futiire.  He  could  teach  a  yoim^ 
hero  all  that  he  might  need  to  know.  He  is  comparea 
to  Chiron  the  Centaur. 

Groves.  The  Romans  were  accustomed,  like  other 
ancient  nations,  to  consecrate  groves  and  woods  to  the 
gods.  As  many  as  230  sacred  groves  are  enumerated, 
chiefly  within  tne  city  of  Rome.  In  Greece,  the  particu- 
lar tract  of  land,  situated  between  Athens  and  Megara, 
was  consecrated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  trees  were 
also  set  apart  and  with  ceremony  consecrated  to  some 
god. 

Gyes.  One  of  the  htmdred-handed  giants.  (Also 
written  Gyges.) 

Ha'des.  The  Greek  god  of  the  nether  world,  the  ton 
of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  N«>- 
tune.  He  is  the  same  as  Pluto.  In  ominary  life  be 
was  usually  called  Pluto  (the  giver  of  wealth),  because 
people  did  not  like  to  pronounce  the  dreaded  name  of 
Hades.     His    wife  was    Persephone    (Proserpine)     thm 
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dftOKhter  of  Demeter,  whom  he  earriMi  from  tli»  upper 
wovuL  In  the  division  of  the  world  hmong  the  three 
brothers.  Hades  obtained  the  abode  of  the  shades,  over 
which  he  ruled.  Of  all  the  gods  he  was  most  hated  by 
mortals.  The  ensiffn  of  his  power  was  a  staff,  with  whfch, 
fike  Hermes,  he  drove  the  shades  into  the  lower  world. 
He  poesessed  a  helmet  which  rendered  the  wearer  in-^ 
visime,  and  which  he  sometimes  lent  to  both  gods  and 
men.  The  Furies  are  called  his  daughters;  the  nymph 
Ifintho.  whom  he  loved,  was  metamorphosed  by  Ferse- 
^lone  into  the  plant  eaUed  mint;  and  the  nsrmph 
Leuce,  whom  he  likewise  loved,  was  changed  by  him 
after  death  into  a  white  poplar.  Being  the  king  of  the 
fewer  world,  Pluto  is  the  giver  of  all  the  blessings  that 
eome  from  the  earth;  hence  he  gives  the  metals  oon- 
tained  in  the  earth. 

Ham'adryads.  Nymphs  of  the  woods  who  were 
bom  and  died  with  particular  trees.  They  possessed  the 
power  to  reward  and  punish  those  who  prolonged  or 
abridged  the  existence  of  their  special  tree. 

Harmo'nia.  A  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and 
wife  of  Cadmus.  Harmonia  received  a  present  of  a  neck- 
lace, which  afterwards  became  fatal  to  all  who  possessed 
it. 

Haroe'rls*  The  Egyptian  god,  whose  eyes  are  the 
sun  and  moon. 

Harpies.  Robbers  or  Spoilers,  described  by  Homer 
MB  carrying  off  persons,  who  had  utterly  disappeared. 
Heaiod  represents  them  as  fair-locked  and  winged  maid- 
ens; but  subsequent  writers  describe  them  as  disgusting 
monsters,  birds  with  the  heads  of  maidens,  with  long 
daws,  and  faces  pale  with  hunger. 

He'be*  The  goddess  of  youth,  was  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Hera.  She  was  employed  by  her  mother  to  pre- 
I)are  her  chariot,  and  harness  her  peacocks,  and  was 
cupbearer  to  all  the  gods. 

Hec'ate*  A  mysterious  divinity  known  as  the  god- 
dees  Uiat  troubles  the  reason  of  men;  the  goddess  that 
presides  over  nocturnal  ceremonies,  and  eonseouently 
over  magic;  hence  her  identi^  with  Diana  in  Grecian 
mythology,  and  with  Isis  in  Egyptian. 

Hce'tor*  The  prominent  hero  of  the  Trojans  in 
their  war  with  the  Greeks,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  the  husband  of  Andromache.  He  fought 
with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  slew  Patroclus,  the 
friend  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  his  friend  roused 
Achilles  to  the  fight.  The  other  Trojans  fled  before 
him  into  the  dty.  Hector  alone  remained  without  the 
waUs.  but  when  he  saw  Achilles,  his  heart  failed  him, 
and  ne  took  to  flight.  Thrice  he  ran  round  the  city, 
pmmied  by  Achilles,  and  feD,  pierced  by  Achilles'  spear. 
Achilles  tied  Hector's  body  to  his  chariot,  and  thus 
dragaed  him  into  the  eamp  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  com- 
mana  of  Zeus,  Achilles  suriendered  the  body  to  the 
inayers  of  Priam,  who  buried  it  at  Troy  with  great 
pomp.  Hector  is  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the 
poet  of  the  "Iliad." 

Hec'tiba*  The  second  wife  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy, 
and  the  mother  of  Paris  and  Hector.  After  the  f aD  of 
Troy,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  as  a  slave, 
and,  according  to  one  account,  threw  herself  in  -despair 
into  the  sea. 

Helm'dal*  In  Northern  tales  a  god,  who  lived  in 
the  celestial  fort  Himinsbiorg.  under  the  farther  extrem- 
'^  of  the  bridge  Bifrost,  and  kept  the  keys  of  heaven. 
He  is  the  watcuman  or  sentind  of  Asgard,*  sees  even  in 
sleep,  can  hear  the  grass  grow,  and  even  the  wool  on  a 
lamb's  back.  Heinrdall,  at  t|ie  end  of  the  worid,  will 
wake  the  gods  with  his  trumpet. 

Helen.  A  daud^ter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  and  the 
wife  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta.  She  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  ohoee  Menelaus  among 
many  suitors.  She  afterward  eloped  with  Paris,  her 
hosMnd's  Trojan  guest,  and  thus  brought  on  the  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  After  the  fall  of  Troy 
■he  was  restored  to  Menelaus. 

Hel'enus.  Son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  celebrated 
for  his  prophetie  powers. 

Herice.  A  maid  beloved  of  Jupiter,  and  by  jeal- 
ousy of  Hera  changed  into  a  she-bear. 

Hericon.  A  mountain  in  Boeotia  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  from  which  place  the  founUun  Hippocrene  flowed. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  Muses'  Mount.  It  is  part  of  the 
Parnassus,  a  motmtain  range  in  Greece. 

He'llos.  The  Greek  son-god.  who  rode  to  his  palace 
in  Colchis  every  night  in  a  golden  boat  furnished  with 
wings.  This  god  gives  li^ht  both  to  gods  and  men. 
He  sees  and  hears  eversrtbing,  and  discovers  all  that  is 
kept  secret. 

Hefle*  Daughter  of  Athamas  and  NepfaSle,  and 
sister  of  Phrizus.  When  Phrixus  was  to  be  sacrificed, 
Nei^le  rescued  her  two    children,  who    rode    away 


through  the  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece, 
tile  gift  of  .Hermes;  but  Helle  fell  into  ttie  sea.  The 
episode  gave  tlie  name  of  the  Hellespont  to  the  part  of 
the  sea  where  Helle  was  drowned.  It  is  now  cabled  jthe 
DardaneUee. 

Hel'leii.  The  son  of  Deuoalioa  and  FynYxAj  and 
father  of  .^lolus.  Doras,  and  Xuthtis.  He  was  King  of 
Phthia  in  Thessaly,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  .£olu8. 
He  was  the  m^ythical  ancestor  of  all  the  Hellenes. 

Hell  ShcNUU  In  Icelandic  mythology  indispensable 
for  the  journey  to  ValhaUa  as  ihtb  obolus  for  crossing 
UbusStyx. 

Helmet  of  Hades.  A  helmet  worn  by  Perseus, 
rendering  him  invisible  and  which,  with  the  winged 
sandals  and  magic  wallet,  he  took  from  certain  nymphs, 
who  held  them  in  possession.  After  he  had  slain  Medusa 
he  restored  them  again,  and  presented  the  Gorgcm's 
head  to  Biinerva,  who  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  ner 
shield. 

He'ra.  Greek  name  for  the  wife  of  Jujpiter,  known 
among  Romans  as  JunO'  Hera  was  worshiped  m  many 
parts  of  Greece,  but  more  especially  at  Argos,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  she  had  a  splendid  temple,  oa 
the  road  to  Myoene.  She  had  also  a  temple  in  Samoa. 
Hera  was  usually  represented  as  a  majestic  woman  of 
mature  age. 

Heracli'dA.  Name  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Hercules,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dorians,  con- 
quered the  Peloponnesus  eighty  years  i^ter  the  deetnio- 
Uon  of  Troy,  or  B.  C.  1104,  according  to  mythical 
ehioBology.  This  legend  represents  the  conquest  of 
the  Achcean  population  by  Dorian  invaders,  who  hence- 
forward appear  as  the  ruling  race  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Her'cules.  Of  all  the  Grecian  heroes,  no  other  ob- 
tained such  celebrity  as  Hercules,  son  of  Jupitor  and 
Alcmene.  Wonderful  strength  was  ascribed  to  him 
even  in  his  infantile  years.  Em^stheus  imposed  upon 
him  many  difficult  enterprises,  which  be  carried  through 
with  success;  particularly  those  which  are  ealled  the 
"twelve  labors '^f  Hereules.  These  were:  to  kill  the 
Nenuean  lion;  to  destroy  the  Lemsan  hydra;  to  cateh 
alive  the  stag  with  golden  horns:  to  catoh  the  Eryman^ 
thean  boar;  to  deanse  the  stables  of  Augeas;  to  exter- 
minate the  birds  of  Lake  Stymphalus;  to  bring  aUve 
the  wild  bull  of  Crete;  to  seise  the  horses  of  Diomedee; 
to  obtain  the  girdle  of  Hippolyta.  Queen  of  tlie  Ama- 
sons;  to  destroy  the  monster  Geryon;  to  plunder  the 
garden  of  Hesperides,  guarded  by  a  sleeplees  dragon: 
and  to  bring  from  the  infemal  world  the  three-headed 
dog,  Oerbcvus.  Many  other  exploits  were  ascribed  to 
him,  by  which  he  gave  proof  of  hfs  eoctraordinary  strength 
and  exhibited  hiR»elf  as  an  avenger  and  deliverer  of 
the  oppressed.  Such  were:  his  slaying  the  robber, 
Cacus:  the  deliverance  of  Prometheus,  bound  to  a  rock; 
the  killing  of  Busiris.  and  the  rescue  of  Alcesto  from  the 
infemal  worid.  His  last  achievement  was  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  centaur,  Nessus.  Nessus,  dying,  gave  iiis 
poisoned  tunic  to  Deianira;  Herenlee  afterwards  re- 
ceiving it  from  her,  and  putting  it  on,  became  so  di^ 
eased  that  he  cast  himsdf  in  despair  upon  a  funeral 
pihi  on  Mount  jflta.  The  wonhip  of  Hercules  became 
universal,  and  temples  were  erected  to  his  honor. 

Heron'lean  Kaot.  A  snaky  oompUcation  on  the 
rod  or  caduceus  of  Mercury,  adopted  by  the  Grecian 
brides  as  the  fastening  of  their  woolen  girdles,  which 
only  the  bridegroom  was  allowed  to  untie. 

Her'la.  A  mythical  king,  ^e  supposed  leader  of 
The  Wild  Hunt  of  Scandinavian  msrthology.  This  was 
known  as  the  Raging  Ho^t  i&  Germany  and  as  Hbrla- 
thing  in  England,  from  the  name,  Herliu 

S&r'mes.    A  Greek  name  of  the  ipd  Mercury. 

HermFoue.  The  beautiful  daughter  of  Menelaus 
and  Helen.  She  had  been  promised  in  marriage  to 
Orestes  before  the  Troian  War,  but  Menelaus.  after  his 
return  home,  married  her  to  Neoptolemus  (Pyrrhus). 

Hesper'Ides.  The  Hesperides  are  called  daughters 
of  Night,  because  their  origin  and  existence  are  veiled 
in  darkness.  Their  names  were  .^^e,  Erytheia.  and 
Arethusa; — and    ^ey   were   appointed    to   guard   the 

golden  apples,  which  were  the  gift  of  Earth  to  Juno  on 
er  wedding  day.  The  celebrated  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides abounded  with  fruito  and  were  carefully  guarded 
by  a  dragon,  which  never  slept. 

Hes'penis.  A  supposed  son  or  brother  of  Atlas 
enrolled  among  the  deities  after  death,  and  made 
identical  with  the  Evening  Ster. 

Hes'tla.  The  Greek  name  for  Vesta.  She  waa  the 
goddess  of  the  domestic  hewrth. 

Hfppocre'De.  The  Muses  were  entertaining  them- 
selves m  the  mountain  with  song  and  lyre,  in  so  gay  a 
manner  that  all  could  hear  them.  Poseidon  sent  up 
Pegasus,  charging  Inm  to  limit  the  mirth  and  noisy 
merriment.     On   arriving   at   the   top  of   the   mount. 
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PcgMua  h»d  only  to  pftw  the  ground  to  brine  &U  qinet; 
anofiom  beneath  his  foot  aroee  that  well-known  loun- 
^iw  which,  from  ita  oricin,  is  called  HifHTocieoe. 

HIpporjrto,  Queen  of  the  Amaaons.  and  daochtv 
of  liars.  In  clanic  fable,  her  sLster  Antiope  married 
Theseus.  Hippolyta  was  famous  for  a  cinile  giren  her 
by  her  fother,  and  it  was  one  d  the  twelve  labcws  of 
Hereules  to  possess  himself  of  this  prise. 

Hlppoly'tos.  Son  of  Theseos  and  Hippolsrte;  he 
was  ^led  by  a  fall  from  a  chariot,  but  was  raised  to  life 
again  by  Diana,  or  by  .£soulapius. 

Hlppom'enes.  Son  of  Megareus,  and  great^rand- 
son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  conquered  Atalanta  in  a 
foot-race.  He  had  three  golden  apples,  which  he 
dropped  one  by  one.  and  which  she  stopped  to  pick 
up.    By  this  delay  she  lost  the  race. 

Hofvarp'nlr.  The  fleet  steed  oi  Ina,  in  Scandi- 
navian legend,  which  traveled  through  fire  and  air  and 
enabled  this  messenger  of  the  gods  to  see  all  that  was 
happening  on  the  carUk. 

Hobomok'o*  An  evil  spirit  known  among  American 
Indians. 

Ho'de^cen*  A  famous  German  kobold,  or  domestic 
fairy  servant;  so  called  from  wearing  a  little  felt  hat 
PuImkI  down  over  his  face. 

Ho'dnr.  In  Norse  mythology,  a  blind  god  who 
destrosred  his  brother.  Balour,  at  the  instigation  of  Loki. 
without  meaning  to  do  so.  He  is  the  type  of  night  ana 
darkness,  as  Baldur  is  of  light  and  day. 

Ho'nlr.  In  Asgard  tales,  name  given  to  the  god  of 
mind  or  thought. ,  ,  „  ,    ^ 

Ho'rA.  Daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  the  god- 
of  the  order  of  nature  and  of  the  seasons,  who 


guarded  the  doors  of  Olympus,  and  proinoted  the  fet^ 
tility  of  the  earth. 

Ho'ms.  The  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun,  who  was 
also  worshiped  in  Greece  ana  at  Rome. 

Ha'tfbu  One  of  Odin's  two  ravens,  who  carried  him 
news  from  earth,  and  who,  when  not  thus  employed, 
perched  uiwn  his  shoulders.  The  personification  of 
thought  or  intellect. 

Ha'so'*  A  kind  of  evil  spirit  in  the  popular  super- 
stition of  France  —  a  sort  of  ogre  made  use  of  to  frighten 
ehildren. 

Hmidrad-eyed.  Argus,  in  Greek  and  Latin  fable. 
Juno  Mpointed  him  guardian  of  lo,  but  Jupiter  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death;  whereupon  Juno  transplanted 
his  eyes  into  the  tail  of  her  peacock. 

Hy9Ctnthu»*  A  youth  beloved  by  Apollo,  and  acci- 
dentally slain  by  him  while  playing  at  quoits.  From 
his  blood  sprang  the  flower  which  bears  his  name. 

Hy'a^s.  A  class  of  nymphs  commonly  said  to  be 
seven  in  number. 

Hy'dra*  Name  of  a  monstrous  serpent  in  the  Lake 
Lema,  with  numerous  heads.  When  one  of  these  heads 
was  cut  o£F.  another  or  two  others  immediately  grew  in 
its  place,  unless  the  blood  of  the  wound  was  stopped 
by  fire.  The  destruction  of  the  Hydra  was  a  labor  as- 
swned  to  Hercules,  which  he  accomplished  by  the  aid 
Of  lolaus.  who  affiled  lighted  brands  or  a  heated  iron 
as  each  head  was  removed.  The  arrows  of  Hercules, 
being  dipped  in  the  Hydra's  blood,  caused  ineuisble 
wounds. 

Hysera*  The  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter  of 
JBscuIapius,  though  some  traditions  make  her  the  wife 
of  the  latter.  In  worics  of  art  she  is  represented  in  a 
long  robe,  feeding  a  serpent  from  a  cup. 

Hy'meii  or  Hymeii»'u9.  One  of  the  imaginary 
companions  of  Venus.     He  presided  over  marriage. 

Hy'mlr*  In  mythology  of  Northern  lands,  the  frost- 
giant  who  owned  the  great  kettle  called  "  tlile-deep." 

H^rperbo'reaiis*  A  fabulous  people,  supposed  to 
live  in  a  state  of  perfect  happiness,  in  a  land  of  perpetual 
sunshine. 

Hype'iioiu  Son  of  Goelus  and  Terra.  The  model 
of  manly  beauty,  synonymous  with  ApoUo.  The  per^ 
sonification  of  the  sun.  Hyperion  was  the  father  of 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Dawn.  He  is.  therefore,  the  origi- 
nal sun-god.  and  is  painted  with  splendor  and   beauty. 

lac'chos.  The  solemn  name  of  Bacchus  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  whose  name  was  derived  from 
the  boisterous  song  called  "laochus."  In  these  mys- 
teries lacohus  was  regarded  as  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Ceres,  and  was  distinguished  from  the  Theban  Bacchus 
(DionsTBUs).  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele. 

lairetos*  The  father  of  Atlas  and  ancestor  of  the 
human  race,  called  the  progeny  of  lapetos.  By  many 
considered  the  same  as  Japheth,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Noah. 

Ic'arlus*  An  Athenian,  who  hospitably  received 
Dionysus  in  Attica,  and  was  taught  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine. 


Ic'aios.  Son  of  D^'dalos,  who  flew  with  his  father 
from  Crete;  but  the  sun  melted  the  wax  with  which 
his  wings  were  fastened  on,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea, 
hence  called  the  Ica'rian. 

Ida.  A  mountain  range  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor. 
celebrated  in  ms^thology  as  the  scene  of  the  rape  of 
Ganymede  and  of  the  judgment  of  Paris.  In  Homer 
the  summit  of  Ida  is  the  place  from  which  the  tpM 
watch  the  battles  in  the  plain  of  Troy.  It  is  an  anoent 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele.  A  mountain  in  Crete, 
known  as  Mount  Ida,  was  dosely  connected  with  ths 
worship  of  Jupiter. 

IdasW  Mother.  Cyb'ela,  who  had  a  temple  on 
Mount  Ida,  in  Asia  Minor.  ^  . 

Idom'eneus.  He  led  the  Cretans  acainst  Troy,  snd 
was  one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  War.  He 
vowed  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon  whatever  he  should  first 
meet  on  his  landing,  if  the  god  would  grant  him  a  sale 
return.  This  was  his  own  son,  whom  he  accoiaingly 
sacrificed.     As  Crete  was  thereupon  visited  by  a  plsgue, 


the  Cretans  expelled  Idomeneus,  who  went  to  Italy. 
Idun'a  or  Idim'.    Dau^ter  of  the  dwarf  Svald, 


snd 


wife  of  BragL  She  kept  in  a  box  the  golden  applet 
which  the  gods  tasted  as  often  as  they  wished  to  ttMW 
their  youth.  Loki  on  one  occasion  stole  the  box.  bat 
the  gods  compelled  him  to  restore  it.  Iduna  seems  M 
personify  that  part  of  the  year  when  the  sun  is  north  ol 
the  equator.  Her  apples  indicate  fruiU  generally.  Ion 
carries  her  off  to  Giant-Land,  when  the  Sun  deseeodt 
below  the  equator,  and  he  steab  her  apples.  In  tuM, 
Iduna  makes  her  escape,  in  the  form  of  a  s|Mlitow. 
when  the  Sun  a^un  rises  above  the  equator;  and  botb 
gods  and  men  rejoice  in  her  return. 

runs.  In  Scandinavian  mythology  the  neat  strssm 
between  the  earth  and  the  sacred  lands,  whose  waters 
never  frose. 

'  In'achus.  One  of  the  river-gods,  a  son  of  Ooesnus 
and  Tethys,  and  father  of  Phoroneus  and  lo,  was  tne 
first  King  of  Argos,  and  said  to  have  given  his  name  to 
the  river  Inachus.  ,  ,  , 

In'dnu  In  Hindu  mythology,  the  ever  youthful 
god  of  the  firmament,  ana  the  omnipotent  ruler  <>»"*• 
dements.  He  is  a  most  important  personage  in  Inoiao 
fable.  In  the  Vedic  period  of  the  Hindu  reUgion,  bs 
occupied  a  foremost  rank.  and.  though  degraded  to  sn 
infenor  position  in  the  Epic,  he  long  enjoyed  a  great 
legendary  popuUrity.  In  works  of  art,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  nding  on  an  elephant. 

To.  The  daughter  of  Inachus.  first  King  of  Arm 
beloved  by  Zeus,  and  metamorphosed,  through  fesr  oi 
Hera,  into  a  heifer. 

lola'us.  The  son  of  Ixodes  and  Automedoss. 
Iphiclee  was  the  half-brother  of  Hereules,  and  Iols« 
was  -the  faithful  companion  and  charioteer  of  the  bsro^ 

I'ole.  The  daughter  of  Eurytus  of  Oeohalia,  beloyw 
by  Herotiles,  who  tried  to  p^ain  her  in  nuurriage  for  1^ 
self.  Eurytus  promised  his  daufl^ter  to  the  man  wbs 
should  conquer  him  and  his  sons  in  shooting  with  us 
bow.  Hercules  defeated  them:  but  Eurytus  and  bji 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  Iphitus.  refused  to  give  loM 
to  him,  because  he  had  murdered  his  own  ehildren. 

r<MBU  The  fabulous  ancestor  of  the  lonians,  son  « 
Xuthus  and  Creusa,  or  of  Apollo  and  Creusa,  granctooo 
of  Helen.  According  to  some  traditions  he  reignca  m 
Attica.  .   _. 

IphlsenFa*  A  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Of 
temnestra,  and  sister  to  Orestes.  Ii^ugeoeia  was, to 
have  been  sacrificed  on  entering  upon  the  oxpedi^oa 
against  Troy:  but  was  rescued  oy  iHana,  who  earned 
her  to  Tauns,  where  she  became  a  priestess  in  ntr 
temple.  She  was  afterwards  recognised  by  her  brother, 
Orestes,  and  enabled  to  save  him  with  his  friend.  Pylsdca. 

Ire'ne.  The  Roman  goddess  of  peace,  and  dauipitsr 
of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  one  of  the   Horse. 

I'ris.  Name  given  among  the  Greeks  to  the  rainbow, 
as  personified  and  imagined  a  goddess.  Her  father  was 
said  to  be  Thaumas,  and  her  mother  Electra,  one  of  the 
daughtera  of  Oceanus.  Her  residence  was  near  the 
throne  of  Juno,  whose  commands  she  bore  as  messsMer 
to  the  rest  of  the  gods  and  to  mortals.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  she  was  Jupiter's  messenger,  and  was  employed 
even  by  other  deities. 

Irus.  The  beggar  of  gigantio  stature,  who  kept 
watch  over  the  suitors  of  Penel'ope.  His  real  name 
was  Ar'neos,  but  the  suitors  nicknamed  him  Irus  because 
he  carried  their  messages  for  them.  Ulysses,  on  his 
return,  felled  him  to  the  ground.  , 

Tsls.  In  Egyptian  mythology,  the  sister-wife  « 
Osiris.  She  was  originaUy  the  r>ddess  of  the  earth, 
and  afterwards  of  the  moon.  . 

Isme'ne.  Daughter  of  G/dipus  and  Jooasta.  Antir- 
one  was  buried  ahve  by  the  order  of  King  Creon,  for 
burying  her  brother   Polynicss.    Ismeos  deolarsd   that 
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■be  had  aided  her  sister,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
share  the  same  punishment.  Denied  of  this,  she  is  said 
to  have  died  from  grief.  The  story  is  told  by  Sopho- 
cles, and  the  modem  artist,  Teschendorf,  has  made  a 
noted  picture  of  the  two  sisters. 

Ifl'rmM.  Known  among  Arabians  as  the  angel  of 
music,  wiio  possessed  the  most  melodious  YtAee  of  all 
God's  creatures.  This  is  the  angel  who  is  to  sound  the 
Resurrection  Trump,  and  make  music  for  the  saints  in 
Paradise.  Israfil,  Gabriel,  and  Michael  were  the  three 
angels  that  warned  Abraham  of  Sodom's  destruction. 

Ith'aea.  In  mythology,  the  island-kingdom  of 
Ulysses.  The  city  of  Ithaca,  the  residence  of  Ulysses 
was  situated  on  a  precipitous,  conical  hill,  now  called 
**  eagle's  cliff,"  ocoupsring  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
isthmus.     Ithaca  was  also  the  home  of  Penelope. 

Itho'ifel.  One  of  the  angels  commissioned  by 
Gabriel  to  search  for  Satan,  who  had  effected  his  en- 
Uance  into  Paradise. 

Iil'on.  A  fabled  king  of  Thessaly,  who  became 
father  of  the  Centaurs.  The  story  by  which  he  is  most 
noted  runs:  When  Deloneus  demanded  of  Ixion  certain 
gifU  he  had  promised,  Ixion  treacherously  invited  him 
to  a  banquet,  and  contrived  to  make  him  fall  into  a  pit 
filled  wiUi  fire.  Ixion,  as  a  punishment,  was  chained 
by  Hermes  with  his  bands  and  feet  to  a  wheel,  which 
is  described  as  winged  or  fiery,  and  said  to  have  rolled 

^MDslild'*  Knf  of  the  Qenii^  famous  for  a  g<^den 
cup  full  of  the  elixir  of  life.  This  cup,  hidden  by  the 
genii,  was  <iUscovered  while  digging  the  foundations  of 
Persep'oUs. 

Ja'niis.  One  oi  the  superior  gods  of  the  Romans. 
The  myths  represent  him  as  reigning  over  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Saturn.  It  was  to 
Janus  that  Saturn  fled,  and  under  them  was  the  "golden 
age,'*  a  period  of  peace.  To  Janus,  Romulus  dedicated 
that  celebrated  temple,  which  was  always  open  in  time 
of  war,  and  was  closed  with  much  solemnity,  whenever 
there  was  general  peace  in  the  Roman  Empire;  a  thing 
which  happened  but  three  times  during  700  years.  From 
this  deity  the  month  of  January  was  named,  and  the  first 
day  of  the  month  was  sacred  to  him. 

Ja'son.  He  was  a  shoot  of  the  herioc  stem  of  ^olus. 
but  not  the  son  of  a  god;  and  Juno,  while  she  persecuted 
the  sons  of  Jupiter,  took  him  under  her  especial  protec- 
tion. His  father,  ^son,  who  reigned  at  lolcus.  was  de- 
prived of  the  kingdom  by  his  half-brother  Pelias,  who 
attemptCNi  to  take  the  life  of  the  infant  Jason.  He  was 
saved  by  his  friends,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Centaur  Chiron.  When  he  had  grown  up  he  came  to 
lolcus,  and  demanded  the  kingdom,  which  Pelias  prom- 
ised to  surrender  to  him,  provided  he  brought  the  golden 
fleece,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  King  ^etes  in 
Colchis,  and  was  guarded  oy  an  ever-watchful  dragon. 
The  greatest  feat  recorded  of  him  is  his  voyage  in^the 
Argo  to  Colchis  to  obtain  the  i^olden  fleece,  which,  aided 
by  Juno,  he  succeeded  in  doing.  He  married  Medea, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Colchis,  who  was  a  magician, 
and  on  Jason  having  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  her,  she 
gave  him  charms  to  protect  him  from  danger. 

Jlnn.  A  sort  of  fairies  in  Arabian  mythology,  the  off- 
apring  of  fire.  They  are  governed  bv  a  race  of  kings 
named  Suleyman,  one  of  whom  "built  the  pyramids." 
Their  chief  abode  is  the  mountain  KAf,  and  tney  appear 
to  men  under  the  forms  of  serpents,  dog^^  cats,  monsters, 
or  even  human  beings,  and  become  invisible  at  pleasure. 
The  evil  jinn  are  ugly,  but  the  good  are  beautituL  Ao- 
coxding  to  fable,  they  were  created  from  fire  two  thou- 
aand  years  before  Adam  was  made  of  earth. 

lord.  Daughter  of  Night  and  mother  of  Thor.  In 
Scandinavian  mythology  the  name  given  to  primitive 
earth. 

Jove.  Known  in  classical  mythology  as  the  god  of 
thunder.  The  name  Jove  is  but  another  appellation, 
rarely  given  to  Zeus  or  Jupiter. 

JaKgeriuittt  or  Jaggeriuittt.  A  Hindu  god.  The 
temple  of  this  god  is  in  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Orissa. 

Ja'no.  The  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  daughter  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  as  wife  of  Jupiter  mistress  of  gods 
and  men.  Her  birthplace  was  assigned  by  the  Greeks 
to  Argos,  or  the  Islaiid  Samos,  and  to  other  spots  in 
Greece,  sJthough  her  story  and  her  worship  were  rather 
of  Phenician  origin.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  her  char- 
acter were  love  of  power  and  jealousy.  The  worship  of 
Juno  was  far  spread,  and  the  number  of  her  temples 
and  festivals  was  very  great.  The  same  goddess  was 
worshiped     among  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Hera. 

Ja'ptter.  The  highest  and  most  poweriul  among  the 
aods.  By  this  god  was  originally  represented  nature 
m  general;  and  finally  the  supreniie  existence.  The 
worship  of  Jupiter  was  universal,  and  numerous  tem- 
ples were  erected  to  his  honor.     The  largest  and  the 


most  oelebrated  in  Greece  was  that  in  Olsrmpia,  remark- 
able for  its  own  magnificence,  and  for  its  statue  of  Jupiter 
wrought  by  Phidias,  and  for  the  Olympic  games  held  in 
its  vicinity.  His  oracle  in  the  grove  of  oaks  at  Dodana 
was  renowned,  and  considered  the  most  ancient  in  Greece. 
In  Rome  the  capitol  was  specially  dedicated  to  him,  and 
he  had  in  that  eitv  many  temples.  Among  the  Greeks 
he  was  known  as  Zeus. 

Kanuu  The  Hindu  god  of  love.  His  wife  is  Rati 
(voluptuousness),  and  he  is  represented  as  riding  on  a 
sparrow,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bow  of  flowers  and  five 
arrows,  each  tipi)ed  with  the  bloom  of  a  flower  supposed 
to  conquer  one  of  the  senses.  His  power  is  so  much 
exalted  that  even  the  god  Brahma  is  said  to  succumb 
to  it. 

Ka'mL  The  gods  of  ancient  Japan.  The  name,  in 
modem  times,  designates  any  spiritual  saint  and  may 
abo  be  applied  to  a  prince. 

Kaiws.  The  camel  admitted  into  Moslem  paradise, 
the  favorite  camd  of  Mahomet  which  fell  on  its  knees 
in  adoration  when  "the  prophet"  delivered  the  last 
clause  of  the  Koran  to  the  assembled  multitude  at  Mecca. 

Kelpie.  In  mythology  of  Scotland,  a  spirit  oi  the 
water  seen  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  Each  lake  has  it« 
Kelpie. 

Kobold.  A  house-spirit  in  German  superstition.  In 
northern  lands  the  name  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
elf  or  dwarf  representing  an  under-ground  spirit.  Prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  Scotch  brownie. 

Koppelbers.  The  hill  which  miraculously  opened 
to  receive  the  children  who  followed  the  Pied  Piper. 
This  belongs  to  mythology,  as  people  4n  the  Middle 
Af^es  considered  Odin  as  the  leader  of  disembodied 
spirits,  and  from  this  came  the  Pied  Piper.  The  rats 
were  the  restless  souls  of  the  dead,  which  the  Pied  Piper 
released  by  drowning. 

Krtoli'iui.  In  Hindu  mythology,  the  eighth  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu.  According  to  some  authorities  he  is 
considered  distinct  from  all  the  Avatars,  as  these  had 
only  a  portion  of  the  divinity,  and  Krishna  was  Vishnu 
himself  in  form  of  "the  Black  One." 

Kro'nos.  Kronos  (Time)  was  the  youngest  of  the 
Titans,  and  as  the  heavens  measure  out  time  to  us,  and 
earth  is  considered  its  beginning,  he  is  said  to  be  born 
of  Uranoe  and  Ge.  He  was  generally  worshiped  under 
the  name  of  Saturn. 

KoTe'rm.  In  Hindu  mjrthology,  the  god  of  riches, 
represented  as  frightfully  deformed,  and  as  riding  in  a 
car  drawn  by  hobgoblins. 

Laeh'e^ts.  One  of  the  three  fates;  the  one  that 
spun  the  thread  of  life. 

Ladon.  The  dragon  who  guarded  the  apples  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  was  slain  by  Hercules.  Ladon  is  also  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Daphne  and  Metope. 

Lse^dtng.  In  Norse  mjrthology  the  strong  chain  with 
which  the  wolf,  Fenris,  was  bound.  He  easuy  broke  the 
chain  and  from  this  legend  has  grown  the  saying,  "to 
get  loose  out  of  Lssding."  A  stronger  chain  was  known 
as  Droma. 

Lsr'tes.  Mythical  Kin^;  of  Ithaca  and  father  of 
Ulysses.  Lnrtes  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and 
in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  still  alive 
when  Ulysses  returned  to  Ithaca,  after  the  fall  of  "Troy. 
During  the  absence  of  Ulysses  he  had  withdrawn  to  the 
country  in  grief  and  bowed  with  age,  and  Penelope,  the 
wife  of  Ulysses,  is  represented  as  weaving  the  shroud  of 
her  father-in-law,  the  work  with  which  she  put  aside  her 
many  suitors. 

Lalns.  King  of  Thebes,  son  of  Labdacus.  husband 
of  Jocasta,  and  father  of  Oedipus,  by  whom  he  was 
slain. 

La'mis.  A  monstrous  specter,  which  was  believed 
to  devour  human  beings. 

Laoc'oon.  Son  of  Priam  and  priest  of  Apollo.  He 
opposed  the  reception  of  the  Wooden  Horse  into  Troy, 
thinking  it  some  artifice  of  the  deceitful  Greeks.  He  and 
his  two  sons  were  killed  by  two  monstrous  serpents  which 
came  from  the  sea.  The  people  believed  that  they  wer^ 
struck  by  the  gods  because  of  their  interference.  The 
death  of  Laocoon  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  celebrated  works  of  ancient  sculpture  stIU 
in  existence;  it  was  discovered  in  1506  at  Rome,  and  is 
now  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  a  single  block  of 
marble,  and  was  the  work  of  Ageeander  of  Khodee  and 
two  other  sculptors. 

Laodam'a.  The  wife  of  Protesilaus,  who  was  slain 
before  Troy.  She  begged  to  be  allowed  to  convene  with 
ber  dead  husband  for  only  three  hours,  and  her  request 
was  granted.  Hermes  (Mercury)  led  Protesilaus  back 
to  the  upper  world;  and  when  Protesilaus  died  a  second 
time,  Laodama  died  with  him. 

Laom'edon.  The  king  who  built  the  walla  of  Troy 
assisted  by  Neptune  and  Apollo,  who  had  displeased 
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JvpitfV  sad  wwe  mdI  to  wock  for 
thewBlk  gf.Tioy^ii^  Apollo 


KMrtnne  built 

_  _  i  the  long's  6oek8 

on  Moant  Id*.  Wbeo  the  two  cods  had  done  their  work, 
liAomedoo  refused  the  reward  Be  had  promised  and  ex- 
pelled them  from  his  dominions.  Neptune  sent  a  ass- 
monster  to  ravsce  the  ooontry;  and  a  maiden,  choaen 
by  lot,  was  from  time  to  time  saioifioed  to  propitiate  it. 

Lap'ICiue.  A  mythical  people  ci  Thesaaly,  noted 
for  their  ddeaC  of  the  Centauis. 

La'res*  Inferior  gods  at  Rome,  and  known  as  do- 
mestic Lares  and  public  Lcuvs.  There  was  in  eveiy 
their   proper    sanctuary    (lararium)    and   altar. 


They  seem  to  have  been  Tiewed  as  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted anccstoni,  the  f»there  and  forefathers  of  the  fam- 
Uy,  who  sought  the  wdfare  of  their  descendante.  Tlie 
liares  and  the  Penates  are  often  confounded,  but  were 
not  the  same.  ".The  Penates  were  originally  gods,  the 
powers  of  nature  personified.  The  Lares  were  originally 
thcmsehres  human  bsinA  who,  becoming  pure  epints 
after  death,  lored  still  to  hover  round  the  dwelling  they 
once  inhabited;  to  watch  over  its  safety,  and  to  guard 
it  as  the  foithful  dog  guards  its  master/' 

LAtfnas*  A  king  of  Latium,  son  of  Faunus  and 
the  nymph  Marica,  brother  of  Lavinius,  husband  of 
Amata,  and  fatha*  of  Lavinia,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage 
fto  v£oeas.  Italy  was  so  called  from  Lavinis;.  daughter 
of  LatPnus  and  wife  of  iEneas.  iEaeas  buat  a  town 
which  he  called  Lavin'ium,  capital  of  La'Uum.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  Latinus,  after  his  death,  became 
Jimiter  Latiaris,  jost  as  R<Mnulu8  became  Quirinus. 

Liiti'liias.  A  mountain  in  Cairia.  It  was  the  mytho- 
logical scene  of  the  story  of  Selene  (Luna)  and    Cndy- 


iMU/mu  Daui^terof  CGeus.aTitan,andPhcebe,and 
by  Jupiter,  the  mother  of  ApoUo  and  Diana.  The  love 
of  the  king  of  the  gods  proctued  for  her  the  hatred  of  Juno. 

Lavfnla.  The  daughter  of  Latinus  and  Ama<A.  be- 
trothed to  Tumus,  but  married  to  ^neas.  JSneas 
founded  the  town  of  Lavinium,  called  after  Lavinia,  the 
daughter  of  Tr-fttrin^*f 

Le'da.  The  mother  of  Helen.  Jupiter  visited  her 
in  the  form  of  a  swan,  and  "Leda  and  the  Swan*'  has 
been  a  favorite  subject  with  artists.  Corregfcio  and 
liichael  Angelo  have  both  left  paintings  of  the  same 
subject. 

Lepra'camu  The  fairy  shoemaker  of  Ireland,  so 
eallecf  because  he  is  always  seen  working  at  a  single  shoe. 

Les'trteons.  A  msrtnical  race  of  giants  who  lived  in 
Sicily.  Ulysses  sent  two  of  his  men  to  request  that  he 
and  nis  crew  might  land,  but  the  king  ate  one  and  the 
other  fled.  The  Lestrigons  assembled  on  the  coast  and 
threw  stones  against  Ulysses  and  his  crew.  Ulysses  fled 
with  much  loss. 

Leth'e.  The  river  that  separates  Hades  from  the 
Elysian  fields.  The  Greeks  believed  in  a  ma^cal  power 
of  the  wateiB  of  this  river,  which  the  souls  of  all  the  dead 
are  obliged  to  taste,  that  they  may  forget  everything 
said  and  done  in  the  earth. 

Li'ber.  A  name  frequently  |;iven  by  the  Roman 
P9ets  to  the  Greek  Bacchus  or  Dionysus.  But  the  god 
Liber  and  the  goddess  Libera  were  ancient  Italian  di- 
vinities, presiding  over  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and 
the  fertihty  of  the  fields.  Hence  they  were  worshiped 
in  early  times  in  conjunction  with  Ceres.  The  vine  and 
ivy  and  the  panther  were  especially  sacred  to  him. 
Goats  were  usually  offered  in  sacrifice  to  him,  because 
they  are  particularly  injurious  to  the  vine. 

Li'bertas.  The  goddess  of  liberty,  to  whom  several 
temples  were  erected  at  Rome.  labertas  is  represented 
In  works  of  art  as  a  matron,  with  the  pileus,  the  symbol 
of  liberty,  or  a  wreath  of  laureL  Sometimes  she  appears 
holding  the  Phrygian  cap  in  her  hand. 

Ub^ssa*     (^leen  of  fays  and  fairies. 

LtbUrna.  An  ancient  goddess  of  Rome,  who  pro- 
dded over  the  burial  of  the  dead.  At  her  temple  at 
Rome  everything  necessary  for  funerals  was  kept,  and 
persons  might  there  either  buy  or  hire  such  things. 
Hence  a  person  undertaking  the  burial  of  a  person  (an 
undertaker)  was  called  ".libitinarius,"  and  his  business 
".Ubitina." 

Lldsklal'fa.  The  throne  of  Alfader.  whence  he  can 
view  the  whole  univerae. 

Uf.  In  Norse  mvthology  the  name  mven  to  man 
who  is  to  occupy  the  purified  earth  when  goodness 
resumes  its  sway. 

Lil'lnau*  In  American  Indian  folk-lore  Lilinau  was 
wooed  by  a  phantom.  She  followed  his  green  waving 
plume  tnrouih  the  forest,  and  was  never  seen  again. 

LfUth.  In  Hebrew  mythology  a  female  specter  who 
lies  in  wait  for  children  in  order  to  destroy  them.  The 
older  traditions  tell  of  Lilith  as  a  former  wife  of  Adam 
and  the  mother  of  demons.  Amulets  were  worn  as  pro- 
tection from  her  powers. 


liOh'alrciiu  In  IfMh  mytfaieal  tales  a  foiry  shoe> 
maker  rnsfnihling  an  old  man,  who  resorts  to  out-of-the- 
way  plaees,  where  he  is  diseoveted  by  the  noise  of  his 
hammer.  He  is  rich,  and  while  anvone  keeps  his  eye 
fixed  upon  him  cannot  escape,  bat  the  moment  the  eye 
is  withdrawn  he  vanishes. 

Lo'f  «u    The  Scandinavian  god  who  guards  friendship. 

Idotnau  The  Scandinavian  goddess  who  rsoonciks 
lovers. 

Lo'kL    The  great  god  of  fire  in  Kofse  mythcdogy. 

liO'ffe-lel'*  In  Gennan  legend  a  siren  who  haunted  a 
rock  of  the  same  name  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
She  combed  her  hair  with  a  golden  comb,  and  sang  a 
wild  soog  which  enticed  fishermen  and  sailors  to  destruc- 
tion on  the  rocks  and  raiuds  at  the  foot  of  the  precipioeb 
In  Northern  mjrthoLocy  Lorelei  is  represented  as  im- 
mortal, a  daughter  octhe  Rhine^  and  dwelling  in  tbs 
river  bed. 

Lo'tis.  A  nymph,  who.  to  escape  the  embraces  of 
PriapuB.  was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree.  caUed  after 
her  Lotus. 

liUbtiis.  A  species  of  goblins  in  Normandy  that  take 
the  form  of  wolves,  and  frequent  churchyards.  They 
are  very  timorous,  and  take  flight  at  the  slightest  noiss. 

liU'clfer*  As  the  brinfer  oT light,  is  the  name  of  the 
pUnet  Venus,  when  seen  m  the  morning  before  sunrise. 
The  same  planet  was  called  ".Hesperus,"  when  itappeared 
in  the  heavens  after  sunset. 

lA'na.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia, 
and  was  distinct  in  name,  descent,  and  story,  from  Dianaf 
who  was  taken  as  goddess  of  the  moon.  To  Luna  was 
ascribed  great  influence  in  relation  to  the  birth  of  men, 
Luna  seems  to  have  been  especially  worshiped  by  the 
Atlantides. 

Lycome'des.  A  king  in  the  Island  of  Scyros,  to 
whose  court  Achilles  was  sent,  disguised  as  a  maiden, 
by  his  mother,  Thf'tis,  who  was  anxious  to  prevent  his 
eoing  to  the  Trojan  War.  Some  traditions  say  that 
Lycomedes  treacherously  killed  Thesus  by  thzowing 
him  from  a  rock. 

Maenalaos.     A    mountain    in    Arcadia,    extending 


frrm   Megalopolis  to  Teg«k.  celebrated  as  the  favorite 
i  the  god  Pan.     The  Roman  poets  frequently 


hsiHit  _  _   ^  _   ^ 

U8«   th<^   adjectives   "Maenalius"    and'**.Maenall8" 
equj  vaJent  to  Arcadian. 

>T''^'ra«  The  dog  of  Icarios.  Icarioe  having  made 
wir ':.  j^Tive  it  to  some  shepherds,  who,  t-hinlring  them- 
seii'-i  [roisoned,  killed  him;  recovering  themselves,  they 
btit  1.1  bim.  His  daughter,  Erigone,  being  shown  the 
sp^t    ^>>   his  faithful  dog  Masra,  hung  herself  through 

gTkibk. 

Mam'moiu  In  demonology,  placed  at  the  head  cF 
nine  ranks  of  denkons.  Also  a  Syriac  word  used  in  the 
Scriptures  to  signif  v  either  riches  or  the  god  of  riches. 
By  poetic  license,  Milton  makes  Mammon  one  of  the 
fallen  angels. 

Ma'nes*  In  Roman  msrthology  these  are  foxxoa 
among  the  demons  of  the  GeniL  Although  often  spokes 
of  as  the  spirits  or  souls  of  the  departed,  they  seem  more 
commonly  to  have  been  considered  as  guardians  of  the 
deceased,  whose  office  was  to  watch  over  their  graves, 
and  hinder  any  disturbance  of.  their  tranquillity. 

Ma'nl.  Name  given  in  ancient  Norse  myuiotogy  to 
the  moon.  Later  known  as  the  son  of  Mundiuori; 
taken  to  heaven  by  the  gods  to  drive  the  moon-car. 
He  is  followed  by  a  wolf,  which,  when  time  shall  be  no 
more,  will  devour  both  Mani  and  his  sister  Sol. 

Man'ltou*    The  great  spirit  of  American  Indians. 

Mars,  llie  god  of  war  and  battles  was  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  educated  in  Thrace.  He  was 
viewed  as  presiding  over  rude  and  fierce  war,  the  oripn 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  him.  while  Minerva  had  the 
credit  of  inventing  tactics  and  the  proper  military  art. 
The  Romans  regarded  him  as  the  father  of  Romulus, 
and  the  founder  and  protector  of  their  nation. 

Mar'syas.  The  Phrygian  flute-player  who  challenged 
Apollo  to  a  contest  of  skill,  and,  being  beaten  by  the  god. 
was  flayed  alive  for  his  presumption.  From  nis  blood 
arose  the  river  so  called.     The  flute  on  which  Marsyss 

glayed  was  one  .^the'na  had  thrown  away,  and,  being 
lied  with  the  breath  of  the  goddess,  discoursed  most 
excellent  music. 

Max'imus.  One  of  the  appdlations  of  Jupiter,  being 
the  greatest  of  the  gods. 

aiede'a*  A  daughter  of  iGetes,  skilled  in  charms  and 
witchcraft.  She  hadscarcely  beheld  Jason,  when,  through 
the  influence  and  disposal  of  the  gods,  a  tender  affection 
for  the  hero  was  nused  in  her  bosom,  ^^ch  soon  kindled 
to  a  flame  of  the  most  violent  passion.  Jason  went  to 
the  temple  of  Hecate  to  supplicate  the  mighty  goddess, 
where  he  was  met  by  Medea.  She  disclosed  her  lore 
to  him,  at  the  same  time  promising  her  aasistanesiB 
the  dangers  which  threatened  him,  and  her  puwecful 
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help  in  aecomplishinK  his  glorious  undertaking,  provided 
he  would  swear  fidelity  to  her.  Jason  complied^  and 
Medea,  reciprocating  the  oath,  rendered  the  hero  invin- 
cible by  means  of  her  magical  incantations. 

lledii'sm.  One  of  the  three  Qorgons  whose  hair  was 
entwined  with  hissing  serpents,  and  their  bodies  were 
covered  with  impenetrable  scales;  they  had  wings,  and 
brasen  claws,  and  enormous  teeth,  and  whoever  looked 
upon  them  was  turned  to  stone.  Medusa,  who  alone  of 
the  sisters  was  mortal,  was,  according  to  some  legendsb 
at  first  a  beautiful  maiden,  but  her  hair  was  changed 
into  serpents  by  Athena  (Minerva),  in  consequence  of 
her  having  become  by  Poseidon  (Neptune)  the  mother 
of  Chrysaor  and  Pegasus,  in  one  of  Athena's  temples. 
She  was  killed  by  I^neus,  and  her  head  was  fixed  on 
the  shield  of  Minerva.  From  her  blood  spnMig  the 
winged  horse,  Pegasua.    ^     ^   .  ^.  . ,  ^ 

Megse'ra.  One  of  the  Funes;  sometimes  said  to 
personify  a  guilty  conscience.  The  names  of  the  Furies 
were:  'nsiphone,  whose  particular  work  was  to  originate 
fatal  epidemics  and  contagion;  Alecto,  to  whom  was 
ascribed  the  devastations  and  crudtiefl  of  wax;  and 
Megsra,  iJaue  author  of  insanity  and  murders.  Temples 
were  consecrated  to  them  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  and  among  the  latter  a  festival  also. 

Me'Kin-giord.  A  magic  belt  worn  by  the  gfod  Thor. 
He  once  proposed  to  show  his  strength  by  lifting  great 
weights,  but  when  challenged  to  pick  up  the  giant's  eat. 
be  tugged  and  strained,  only  to  succeed  in  raising  one 
paw  from  the  floor,  although  he  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  enhance  his  streni^h  as  much  as  possible  by 
tightening  his  belt  Megin-giOrd. 

Melea'ser.  Bon  of  the  Calydoman  King  Oeneus; 
took  part  in  the  Argonautio  expedition.  He  distin- 
guish^ himself  as  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  by  his 
skill  in  throwing  the  javelin. 

Bleria.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Oceanus  and  mother 
of  Phoroneus,  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Argos. 

Bferian  Nymphs.  The  nymphs  sent  to  bear  the 
infant  Jupiter  to  the  cave  on  Mount  Ida. 

Mellcer'tes.  A  son  of  the  Theban  King  Athamas 
by  Inc.     He  was  metamorphosed  into  a  sea-god. 

Melissa.  A  nymph,  said  to  have  discovered  the  use 
of  honey,  and  from  whom  bees  were  believed  to  have 
received  their  name.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  name  really  came  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
honey,  and  was  hence  given  to  nvmphs. 

Meik/na.  One  of  the  rural  divimties,  the  goddess  of 
bees. 

Blel-pom'e-ne.  One  of  the  Muaee.  Melpomene, 
the  Muse  of  tragedy,  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
melancholy  subjects  of  all  kinds. 

Melusrna.  The  most  noted  among  French  fames. 
She  was  condemned  to  become  every  Saturday  a  serpent 
from  the  waist  downward,  as  a  punishment  for  having, 
by  means  of  a  chiurm,  indosed  her  father  in  a  high 


mountun^  in  order  to  avenge  an  injury  her  mother  had 
received  from  him.  She  married  Rasrmond,  Ooont  of 
Poitiers,  and,  having  been  seen  by  him  during  her  loathr. 
some  transformation  —  in  violation  of  his  solemn  prom- 
ise never  to  visit  her  on  a  Saturday  —  was  immured  in 
a  subterranean  dungeon  of  the  castle  of  Lusignan. 

Mem'non.  A  son  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  and  King 
of  EUkiopia.  After  the  fall  of  Hector,  he  went  to  the 
assistance  of  his  uncle,  Priam,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
and  displayed  great  coura^  in  the  defense  of  Troy,  but 
was  at  length  slain  by  Ajax,  or  by  Achilles,  in  single 
combat,  whereupon  he  wss  changed  into  a  bird. 

Men^des.  An  Egsnptian  god  like  Pan.  He  was  wor- 
shiped in  the  form  <w  a  goat. 

Menela'us.  A  son  of  Plisthenes  or  Atreus,  and 
younger  brother  of  Agamemnon,  was  King  of  Laoed»- 
mon,  and  married  to  the  beautiful  Helen,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Hermione.  His  early  life,  tiie 
rape  of  his  wife  by  Paris,  and  the  expedition  of  the 
Greeks  to  Asia  to  punish  the  Trojans,  are  related  under 
Agamtainon.  In  the  Trojan  War  Menelaus  killed  many 
Trojans,  and  would  have  slain  Paris  also  in  single  com- 
bat had  not  the  latter  been  carried  o£f  by  Aphrodite 
(Venus)  in  a  cloud. 

Bfenoe'ceus.  (1)  A  Theban,  grandson  of  Pentheus, 
and  father  of  Hipponome.  Jocasta.  and  Creon.  (2) 
Grandson  of  the  former^  and  son  of  Creon,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  because  Tiresias  had  declared  that  his  death 
would  bring  victory  to  his  country,  when  the  seven 
Argrve  heroes  marched  against  Thebes. 

Menoe'tlus.  Brother  of  Atlas  and  son  of  one  of  the 
Titans.  On  account  of  his  pride  and  strength  he  wss 
killed  by  Jupiter's  lightnines. 

Men'lor.  A  friend  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  whose  form 
Minerva  assumed,  to  give  instructions  to  Ulysses'  son 
Telemachus,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Pylos  and 
Laced  wtmon. 


MephlM-topb>-lei.  One  of  the  wv^n  ^hief  devil* 
in  th«  old  demonaloeyf  the  second  of  the  fallcQ  areb- 
anjifstfl,  and  the  motst  poworfui  of  the  iafamal  Ie^oua 
after  S^tJ^P'  He  fieurcji  in  the  trld  Le^sod  of  Dr.  F&UBtiu 
as  the  familjAr  Apirtt  of  tfasi  mae:icmn.  To  modem 
readers  hs  hs  chieHy  know  a  ils  the  cold^  mC'QfB.iiSi,  r?'licnt- 
le^  fiepcj  of  Goethe 'h  ''  Fsiiat/^  and  tU«>  iitU^ndaat  demon, 
(M^phiatuphiUrA)  io  Mario  we' »  "FauBtua."^ 

ftfefl-curf.  Iliki  bet5n  idea  ti  Bed  wHh  the  Grqek  Her« 
mea.  The  Romaoa  of  later  iimee  traiia[err«d  all  the 
attributes  aJid  mythB  of  Hermes  to  their  own  eo4^  [Her- 
mcd.]  The  FetiaJe*+  however,  no"Vw  recORai^ed  the 
identity;  and.  inet-ead  of  the  ''  cnducoiu/'  tbey  used  a 
sar-rcfl  branab  u»  the  trmblem  ef  pUMit!.  The  resCini^ 
blciiLfti  between  MerDuriuA  and  Henuea  ia  indeed  vety 
slight.  Tbo  wontiip  of  Merctify  was  very  com^mnn 
aiihnrtg  Eijyptiaua.  Grcoks,  and  Eomam!,  and  many 
templtis  were  Koria<;crjited  to  him*  At  Rome  there  was 
a  |tJ3.rtit;uIar  reativnl  held  for  the  ei^piatlofi  of  merchaota, 
in  honor  of  Mercury. 

Mf!rrones«  A  Cretan  hero,  ion  of  Moltis,  was  one 
of  I  be  bmv»t  hero«fl  m  the  Trojan  War*  and  usually 
foui^Lit  along  with  hia  friend  Idomeneus, 

Alrr-maids*  Wave  tnaidfiiH  of  Northern  mythology 
and  ctfwts^d  with  nymphs  in  Grecian  and  Roraao^  They 
Wrre  HT-neralJy  rcpnESenled  as  ^oung  nod  beautiful  ™- 
{pns,  i?artially  covHred  with  a  \'eil  or  thin  rJoth«  beaahiff 
m  their  hiLods  vaves  uf  watier^  or  shells,  kavet^  or  ffMm, 
or  harving^  something  as  a  symbol  of  th^ir  appropriate 
officer.     They  were  attendants  of  the  p>tb. 

Mp'u.  In  HindtJ  mytholoio-.  a  eacred  mountain. 
9(iJKA}  LetUttiesi  hi^h,  gittuited  in  the  eenUnr  of  the  worlds 
It  ia  the  abode  of  Indra.  and  abounds  with  every  chantt 
that  can  bo  irnagitie<L 

IVIt'daji,  In  mv^holQiry,  known  as  Kmg  of  Phryftla, 
who  i-^^t^r^j  tf»  Bacchug  hia  niinie  and  preceptor  BilenuSj 
attd  ree«lvpd  oa  a.  compenULtiOQ  the  fatal  attribute  of 
turning  into  i^oU)  everything;  he  touched.  But  this 
proved  to  be  very  iticfjiivefliont,  jn*  it  prevented  him 
irum  eating  and  cuinkius,  and  he  prayed  that  the  gift 
might  be  revoked.  At  the  command  of  the  god,  he 
washed  in  the  Paetolus,  the  sands  of  which  became,  in 
consequence,  mixed  with  gold.  Another  tradition  is, 
that  in  a  musical  contest  between  Pan  and  Apollo,  he 
^ye  judgment  in  fayor  of  the  satsrr:  whereupon  ApoUo 
in  contempt  gaye  the  king  a  pair  or  ass's  ears,  liidas, 
hid  them  under  his  Phrynan  cap:  but  his  seryant, 
who  used  to  cut  his  hair,  discovered  them,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  the  "joke,"  which  he  durst  not  mention, 
that  he  du«f  a  hole  m  the  earth,  and  relieved  his  mind  by 
whispering  m  it,  "Midas  has  ass's  ears.'* 

Mld'gard.  In  Scandinavian  mythology  the  name 
^ven  to  the  earth.  Out  of  the  giant's  flesh  they  fash- 
ioned Midgard  (middle  garden),  as  the  earth  was  called, 
which  was  placed  in  the  exact  center  of  the  vast  spac^ 
and  hedged  all  round  with  Ymir's  eyebrows  which  fonned 
ita  bulwarks  or  ramparts.  The  soud  portion  of  Midflard 
was  surrounded  by  the  giant's  blood  or  sweat,  whiob 
now  formed  the  ocean,  while  his  bones  made  the  hills, 
his  flat  teeth  the  cliffs,  and  his  curly  hair  the  trees  ana 
all  vegetation. 

MlOKard  Sormen  (earth's  monster).  The  graat  seN 
pent  that  lay  in  the  abyss  at  the  root  of  the  celestial 
ash.     CThild  of  Loki. 

Ml'mir,  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  god  of 
wisdom.  Also  god  of  the  ocean,  which  is  called  "Mir- 
mir's  well,"  in  which  wit  and  wisdom  lay  hidden,  and  of 
which  he  drank  every  morning  from  the  horn  Qjallar. 
Odin  once  drank  from  this  fountain,  and  by  doing  so 
became  the  wisest  of  (rods  and  men;  but  be  purchased 
the  privilei^e  and  distinction  at  the  cost  of  one  eye, 
which  Mimir  exacted  from  him. 

MIner'va.  Under  the  name  of  Minerva  among  tibe 
Romans  and  of  Athena  among  the  Greeks,  ancient  fic- 
tion personified  and  deified  the  idea  of  high  intelligence 
and  wisdom.  She  was  a  dau^ter  of  Jupiter,  sprung 
from  his  head.  The  Greeks  ascribed  to  this  goddess  the 
invention  of  many  arts  and  sciences,  which  had  a  ereat 
influence  on  their  civilisation.  She  was  regarded  as 
inventress  of  the  flute,  of  embroidery  and  spinning,  the 
use  of  the  olive,  and  various  instruments  of  war;  in 
short,  of  most  works  indicating  superior  intelligence  or 
skill.  Arachne's  contest  with  her  in  working  with  the 
needle,  and  consequent  despair  and  transformation  are 
beautifully  described  by  Ovid.  The  city  of  Athens  was 
consecrated  to  Minerva,  and  boasted  of  receiving  its 
name  from  her. 

Mines.  Son  of  Lycastus,  and  grandson  of  the  former, 
was  likewise  a  king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete.  In  order  to 
avenge  the  wrong  done  to  his  son  Androgeos  at  Athens, 
he  made  war  against  the  Athenians,  and  compellea 
them  to  send  to  Crete  every  year,  as  a  tribute,  seven 
jronths  and  seven  maidens,  to  be  devoored  in  the  laby- 
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rinih  by  the  Minotaiinit.  From  Minot  we  have  Minoia, 
a  daucnter  or  a  female  descendant  of  Minoa,  as  Ariadne, 
and  the  adjectives  Minoius  and  Minoue,  used  by  the 
poets  as  equivalent  to  Cretan. 

Mlno'tanr.  A  celebrated  monster  with  the  head  of 
a  bull  and  the  body  of  a  man.  The  labyrinth  in  which 
it  was  kept  was  constructed  by  Daedalus.  This  monster 
was  slain  by  Theseus,  with  the  assistance  of  Ariadne, 
the  daughter  of  Minoa.  [rheaeus.!  Daedalus  havinc 
fled  from  Crete  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Minos,  Minos  fol- 
lowed him  to  Sicily,  and  was  there  slain  by  Cocalus  and 
his  daughters. 

Mith'ras*  In  Persian  mythology,  one  of  the  prin- 
eipal  gods  of  the  ancient  Persians,  a  personification  of 
the  sun.  He  was  renrded  as  a  mediator  between  the 
two  opposite  deities,  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  good  and  the  principle  of  evil. 

MJolnlr.  From  mythologv  of  northern  lands.  The 
name  of  Thor's  celebrated  nammer  —  a  type  of  the 
thunderbolt  —  which,  however  far  it  might  be  cast,  was 
never  lost,  as  it  always  returned  to  his  hand:  and  which, 
whenever  he  wished,  became  so  small  that  he  could  put 
it  in  his  pocket. 

Mnemos'yiKe*  Mother  of  the  Muses  and  goddeaa  of 
memory.  Jupiter  courted  the  goddess  in  the  guise  of  a 
shepherd. 

Mnet'theui.  A  Trojan,  and  a  companion  of  ^^eas 
1b  his  voyage  to  Italy;  the  reputed  progenitor  of  the 
family  of  the  Memmii  in  Rome.  At  the  funeral  games, 
by  ^^eh  iEoeas  celebrated  the  death  of  bis  father, 
Anchises,  Mnestheus  took  part  in  a  naval  contest,  and. 
though  not  the  victor,  obtained  a  prise  for  skill  and 
energy.  ^ 

Bfoakktbat.  A  claas  of  angels,  according  to  the 
Mohammedan  mythology.  Two  angels  of  this  claas  at- 
tend every  child  of  Adam  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
At  sunset  they  fly  up  with  the  record  of  the  deeds  done 
since  sunrise.  Every  good  deed  is  entered  ten  times  by 
the  recording  angel  on  the  credit  or  right  side  of  his 
led^,  but  when  an  evil  deed  is  reported  the  angel 
waits  seven  hoiuv,  "if  haply  in  that  tmie  the  evil-doer 
may  repent." 

Morrae.  The  Greek  name  for  Parcae  or  the  Fates. 
These  grave  and  mighty  goddesses  were  represented  by 
the  earliest  artists  with  staffs  or  scepters,  the  ssrmbol  of 
dominion. 

Morpheas.  The  son  of  Sleep  and  the  god  of  dreams. 
The  name  signifies  the  fashioner  or  molder,  because 
he  shaped  or  formed  the  dreams  which  appealed  to  the 
sleeper. 

Mowts*  The  bridegroom  of  Snow,  who  (according 
to  American  Indian  tradition)  wooed  and  won  a  beautifm 
bride ;  but  when  naoming  dawned.  Mo  wis  left  the  wigwam, 
and  melted  into  the  sunshine.  The  bride  hunted  for  him 
ni^t  and  day  in  the  forssts,  but  never  saw  him  more. 

Mutes*  Nine  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne, 
foddesses  of  poetry,  history,  and  other  arts  and  sciences. 
Calliope  was  the  muse  of  eloquence  and  heroic  poetry 
(to  her  the  ancients  gave  precedence);  Clio,  of  history; 
Erato,  of  amorous  poetrv;    Euterpe,  of  music;    Md- 

Stmene,  of  tragedy;  Polyhsrmnia,  of  eloquence  and  imi- 
tion;  Terpsichore,  of  dancing;  Thalia,  of  comic  and 
lyric  poetry;  and  Urania,  of  astronomy.  Their  usual 
residence  was  Mount  Parnassus  in  Helicon. 

Mystarloos  Three,  The,  of  Scandinavian  msrthology 
were  "Har"  (the  Mii^ty),  the  "Like-Mighty."  and  the 
"Third  Person,"  who  sat  on  three  thrones  above  the 
rainbow.  Then  came  the  "^isir,"  of  which  Odin  was 
chief,  who  Uved  in  Asgard  (between  the  rainbow  and 
earth);  next  come  the  "Vanir,"  or  gods  of  the  ocean, 
air,  and  clouds,  of  which  deities  Niord  was  chief. 

Myymldons.  The  trusty  followers  of  Achillea.  They 
are  aaid  to  have  inhabited  onginally  the  island  of  iEgina, 
and  to  have  emigrated  with  Peleus  into  Thessaly;  but 
modern  critics,  on  the  contmry,  suppoee  that  a  colony 
of  them  emigrated  from  Thessaly  into  iEgina.  The 
Myrmidona  disappear  from  history  at  a  later  period. 
The  ancients  denved  their  name  either  from  a  msrthical 
ancestor,  Mvrmidon,  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Euryme- 
dusa.  and  lather  of  Actor;  or  from  the  ants  in  iEgina, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  metamorphosed  into 
men  in  the  time  of  iEacus. 

Naiads.  The  nymphs  of  fresh  water,  whether  of 
rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  or  springs.  Many  of  these  nymphs 
presided  over  springs,  which  were  believed  to  inspire 
those  who  drank  of  them.  The  nymphs  themselves 
were,  thcmsfore,  thought  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic 
power,  and  to  be  able  to  inspire  men.  Henoe  all  par- 
•ooa  in  a  state  of  rapture,  such  as  seen,  poets,  madmen, 
etc.,  were  said  to  be  caught  by  the  nymphs. 

Nar'aka.  The  hell  oTthe  Hindus.  It  has  twenty- 
si^t  diTlsions,  in  some  of  which  the  victims  are  mangled 


by  ravens  and  owls;  in  others  they  will  be  doomed  to 
swallow  cakes  boiling  hot.  or  walk  over  burning  sands. 
Narcls'sua.  The  beautiful  youth  Nardasua  was  son 
of  the  river-god  Cephiaaua  and  the  aea-nymph  Liriope. 
Echo,  who  was  enamored  o€  him.  died  of  grief.  But 
Nemesis,  to  punish  him.  caused  him  to  see  hie  own  image 
reflected  in  a  fountain,  whereupon  he  became  so  enamored 
of  it  that  he  gradually  pined  away,  undl  he  was  meta- 
morphosed into  the  flower  which  bears  his  name.  Ac- 
cording to  another  tradition  Narciasua  had  a  sister  of 
remarkable  beauty,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached. 
She  resembled  hun  in  features,  waa  similarly  attired, 
and  accompanied  him  in  the  himt.  She  died  young, 
and  Narcissos.  lamenting  her  death,  frequented  a  neigh> 
boring  fountain  to  gase  upon  his  own  image  in  its  stream. 
The  strong  resemblance  that  he  bore  to  his  sister  made 
his  own  reflection  appear  to  him,  as  it  were,  the  form  of 
her  whom  he  had  lost.  The  gods  looked  with  pity  upon 
hia  grief,  and  changed  him  to  the  flower  that  bean  hiS 


Nanslea'a*  A  daughter  of  Alcinoua,  King  of  the 
Ph«aciana,  and  Arete,  who  conducted  Ulyssea  to  the 
court  of  her  father. 

Nec'tar.  Wine  conferring  immortality,  and  drunk 
by  the  gods. 

Ne'leus.  Son  of  Neptune  and  Tyrd,  and  brother  to 
Pelias.  He  became  king  in  Peloponnesus;  was  the  father 
of  twelve  sons,  all  of  whom  were  killed  by  Hercules. 

Neme'an  IJon*  A  monstrous  lion,  near  the  forest 
of  Nemea,  wasted  the  surrounding  country  and  threat- 
ened destruction  to  the  herds.  Hercules  jOTomised  to 
deliver  the  country  of  the  monster,  and  Thegpius  re- 
warded Hercules  by  making  him  his  guest  so  long  as  the 
chase  lasted.  Hercules  slew  the  Uon,  and  henceforth 
wore  its  sldn  as  his  ordinary  garment,  and  its  mouth  and 
head  as  his  helmet.  Othera  related  that  the  lion'a  skin 
of  Hercules  was  taken  from  the  Nemean  lion.  This  great 
adventure  happened  while  he  waa  watcbiag  the  cmmu 
of  his  father. 

Nem'esls*  A  Greek  goddeaa,  who  measured  out  to 
mortals  hapiHneas  and  miserv,  and  visited  with  losses 
and  Buffttings  all  who  were  blessed  with  too  many  gifts 
of  fortune.  This  is  the  character  in  which  ahe  appeaia 
in  the  earlier  Greek  writers;  but  aubacquently  ahe  waa 
regarded,  Uke  the  Erinyea  or  Furiea,  aa  the  goddeas  who 
puniahed  crimes. 

Neoptol'emiis*  The  son  of  AchiUes.  Neoptolemus 
was  reared  in  Scyros,  in  the  palace  of  Lycomedes,  and 
was  brought  from  thence  by  Ulysses,  beeause  it  had  been 
prophesied  that  Neoptolemus  and  Philootetes  were 
necessary  for  the  capture  of  Troy.  At  Troy  Neoptole- 
mus showed  himsdf  worthy  of  his  great  father.  He  was 
one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  At 
the  ci^yture  of  the  city  he  killed  Priam,  and  sacrificed 
Polyxena  to  the  spirit  of  his  father. 

Nep'tune.  The  sea.  In  Roman  mythology  the  di- 
vine monarch  of  the  ocean.  The  principal  exploits  and 
merits  ascribed  to  Neptune  are,  the  aaaistance  to  Jupiter 
against  the  Titans;  the  building  of  the  walla  and  ram- 
partaofTroy;  the  creation  and  taming  of  the  horse;  the 
raising  of  the  Island  Delos  out  of  the  eea;  and  the  de- 
struction of  Hippolytus  by  a  monster  from  the  deep. 
He  wari  feared  also  as  the  author  of  earthquakes  and  del- 
udes, which  he  caused  or  checked  at  pleasure  by  hia 
trident. 

Ne'relds*  Sea^nymphs,  generally  regarded  aa  be- 
longing to  the  Mediterranean.  The  chief  oharacteristica 
of  tbeae  minor  deitiea  d  the  aea  were  the  power  of  divina- 
tion and  ability  to  chanxe  their  forma  at  pleaaure.  The 
daughters  of  Nereua  ana  E>ori8  were  the  ao-called  "  Ne- 
reides." or  aea-nvmpha.  fifty  in  number.  They  belonged 
to  the  train  of  Neptune  and  were  subservient  to  his  wilL 

Ne'reos.  A  son  of  Pontus  and  (Sea,  and  husband  of 
Doris,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  the  fifty  Nereidee. 

Nes'tor.  A  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloria,  and  Kong  of 
Pyloa  in  Triphylia.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Trojan  War,  acting  aa  oounaelor  of  the  other  Grecian 
chi<^,  but  waa  equally  distinguished  for  hia  valor  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Homer  extols  hia  wisdom,  justice,  brav- 
ery, and  eloquence.  He  hved  to  so  great  an  age  that  hia 
advice  and  authority  were  deemed  equal  to  those  of  the 
immortal  gods. 

Nickar  or  Hnlckar.  The  name  Muumed  by  Odin 
when  he  .personated  the  destroying  principle. 

Nlcneven.  A  gigantic  and  malignant  female  v>*nt  ol 
the  old  popular  Scottish  mythology.  The  hag  is  r^^ve- 
sented  as  riding  at  the  head  of  witches  and  fairies  at 
Hallow-e'en. 

Nidhuff.  The  dragon  that  gnaws  at  the  root  of  Yggd- 
rasil.  the  tree  of  the  universe  in  Seandinavian  m3rtholq||^. 

Nlflheim.  Mist-home  of  old  Norse  mythology.  The 
region  of  endleaa  cold  and  everlasting  night,  nued  over 
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by  Hd».  It  cougista  of  aiDe  worids.  to  which  mre  eoo- 
niped  those  who  die  of  disease  or  old  age.  This  recioo 
existed  "from  the  becizmin|r"  in  the  North,  and  in  the 
middle  thereof  was  the  well  Hyergelmeer,  from  which 
flowed  twelve  rivers. 

Nrnus.  The  son  of  Belus,  the  husband  of  Semiramis. 
and  the  reputed  builder  of  Nineveh  and  founder  of  the 
Asss^rian  monarchy. 

Nl'o-be.  The  daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  the  wife  of 
Amphion,  King  of  Thebes.  Niobe  slighted  the  divinity 
of  Latona,  and  the  latter  engaged  both  her  children. 
ApoUo  and  Diana,  to  avenge  her;  they,  by  their  arrows, 
slew  the  seven  sons  ai\d  seven  daughters  of  Niobe,  who 
by  grief  was  changed  mto  stone,  she  was  transported 
in  a  whirlwind  to  the  top  of  Mount  Sipylus,  where  she 
has  ever  since  remained,  her  tears  flowing  unceasingly. 

Niord.  The  Scandinavian  sei^god.  He  was  not  one 
of  the  JEmr.  Niord 's  son  was  Frey  (the  fairy  of  the 
clouds),  and  his  daughter  was  Freyja.  His  home  was 
Noatun.    Niord  was  not  a  sea-god,  like  Neptune,  but 


the  spirit  of  water  and  air.  The  Scandinavian  Neptune 
was  ^jT^i  whose  wife  was  Skadi.  His  temples  were  bear 
the  sea  shore  and  all  aquatic  plants  belonged  to  him. 

Nl'sas*  A  Trojan  youth  who  accompanied  JEaeaa 
to  Italy,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  who  is  celebrated  for 
his  devoted  attachment  to  Euryalus. 

Nix.  Little  creatures  not  unlike  the  Scotch  brownie 
and  German  kobold.  They  wear  a  red  cap.  and  are  ever 
raady  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  industrious  and 
thrifty. 

Noko'mls.  Daughter  of  the  moon,  American  Indian 
myths.  Sporting  one  day  with  her  maidens  on  a  swing 
made  of  vine  canes,  a  rival  out  the  swing,  and  Nokomis 
fell  to  earth,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  named 
Weno'aah. 

lf«rnlr  or  Noras*  The  three  fates  of  Seandiaarian 
mythology,  past,  present,  and  future.  They  spin  the 
events  of  human  lite,  sitting  under  the  ash-tree  Yggdrasil 
(Igg'-dza-silOt  which  they  carefully  tend.  Their  names 
are  Urda  (the  past),  Verdandi  (the  present),  and  Skulda 
(the  fnture).  Besides  these  three  Norns,  every  human 
creature  has  a  personal  Nora  or  fate.  The  home  of  the 
Norns  is  called  m  Scandinavian  mythc^ogy  "Doomstead." 

lf«z.  Goddess  of  night  was  considered  among  the 
anoients  as  one  of  their  oldest  divinities,  and  was  wor- 
shiped t^  them  with  great  solemnity.  In  the  temple 
of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  a  famous  statue  of  her.  She 
became  the  mother  of  ^ther  (air),  and  Dies  (day). 
She  is  likewise,  according  to  some,  the  mother  of  Uie 
inexorable  Pares;  of  the  avenging  Nemesis,  who  pun- 
ishes hidden  crime;  of  the  Furies,  who  torment  the 
wicked;  of  Charon,  the  ferry-man  of  hell;  and  of  the 
twin  brothers.  Sleep  and  Death. 

N]nnplM«  The  nvmphs  of  ancient  fiction  were  viewed 
as  holding  a  sort  of  intermediate  place  between  men  and 
gods,  as  to  the  duration  of  life;  not  being  absolutely 
immortal,  yet  living  a  vast  length  of  time.  Oceanus  was 
considered  as  their  common  father,  although  the  descent 
of  different  nymphs  is  given  differently.  Their  usual 
residence  was  in  nrottoes  or  water-caves.  Their  particu- 
lar offices  were  different,  and  they  were  distinjnushed 
by  various  names  according  to  the  several  objects  of 
their  patronage,  or  the  regions  in  which  they  chiefly 
re^ed.  Thus  there  were  the  "  Oreades,"  or  nymphs 
ci  the  mountains;  "Naiades,**  "  Nereides,**  and  "  Fo- 
tamides,"  nymphs  of  the  fountains,  seas,  and  rivers; 
"  Dryades  *'  ana  "  Hamadryades,"  nymphs  of  the  woods; 
**  Napna,'*  nymphs  of  the  vales. 

Oee'snldt.  Nymphs  of  the  ocean,  said  to  be  three 
thousand  in  number;  daughters  of  Oceanus. 

Oce'anus.  The  god  of  the  water  which  was  believed 
to  siirround  the  whole  earth,  is  called  the  son  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  the  husband  of  Tethys,  and  the  father 
of  all  the  river-gods  and  water-nymphs.  The  early 
Greeks  regarded  the  earth  as  a  flat  circle,  which  was 
encompassed  by  a  river  perpetually  flowing  round  it, 
and  this  river  was  Oceanus.  Out  of  and  into  this 
river  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  supposed  to  rise 
and  set;  and  on  its  banks  were  the  abodes  of  the  dead. 
Before  Neptune.  Oceanm.  son  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  husband  of  Thetis,  was  honored  as  god  of 
the  sea. 

Odhserlr.  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  mead  or 
nectar  made  of  Kvasir's  blood,  kept  in  three  jars.  The 
second  of  these  jars  is  called  '  Sohn.'*  and  the  "Bohn.** 
Probably  the  nectar  is  the  "spirit  of  poetrv." 

Odin.  The  king  of  gods  and  men,  ana  the  reputed 
pceasnitor  of  the  Scandinavian  kings.  He  corresponds 
Dota  to  the  Jupiter  and  the  Mars  of  olassical  mytholOKy. 
As  god  of  war,  ne  holds  his  eourt  in  Valhalla,  surrounded 
by  all  warriors  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  and  attended 
by  two  wolves,  to  whom  he  gives  his  share  of  food; 


for  he  himself  lives  on  wine  alone.  On  his  shoulders 
he  carries  two  ravens,  Hugin  (mind)  and  Munin  (mem- 
ory), whom  he  dispatches  every  day  to  bring  him  news 
of  all  that  is  domg  throughout  the  world.  He  has 
three  great  treasures:  namely,  Sleipnir,  an  eight-footed 
horse  of  marvelous  swiftness;  Oungnir,  a  spear,  which 
never  fails  to  strike  what  it  is  aimed  at;  and  Draupnir, 
a  magic  ring,  which  svery  ninth  night  drops  eight  other 
rinfs  of  equal  value.  The  Qerman  tribes  worshiped 
Odm  under  the  name  of  "  Woden.**  The  fourth  day  of 
the  week,  Wednesday  (i.  e.,  Woden*s  day),  was  sacred 
to  him. 

GKdnr.  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  husband  of 
Freyja,  whom  he  deeerted.  He  abandoned  his  wife  on 
her  loss  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  was  punished. 

Odys'ieiu.     A  Greek  form  of  the  name  Ulysses. 

(■d'l-pai.  He  was  the  son  of  Laius,  King  of  Thebes, 
and  his  wife  Jocasta.  Laius.  having  been  warned  by 
an  oracle  that  his  throne  ana  life  were  in  danger  from 
this  son,  gave  him  to  a  herdsman  to  be  killed.  But  his 
life  was  saved,  and  he  was  reared  by  a  peasant.  After- 
wards he  ransomed  Thebes  from  the  Sphinx  by  answer- 
ing her  riddle,  unwittin^y  killed  his  own  father,  married 
Jocasta,  and  became  .  mng  of  Thebes.  Subsequently 
discovering  his  parmtage,  he  destroyed  his  eyesight, 
and  wandered  away  from  Thebes,  attended  bv  his 
daughter,  Antigone,  who  remained  with  him  till  his 
death. 

O'CTM  of  nursery  mythology  are  giants  of  very 
malignant  dispositions,  who  live  on  human  flesh. 

Ofjm'pua.  A  range  of  mountains  in  Thessaly,  the 
abode  of  the  gods.  A  gate  of  clouds,  kept  b^  the  god(> 
d  esses  named  the  Seasons,  unfolded  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Celestials  to  earth,  or  to  receive  them  on 
their  return. 

OphTon.  (1)  One  of  the  TiUns.  (2)  One  of  the 
companions  of  Cadmus.  (3)  Father  of  the  Ontaur 
Amycus,  who  is  hence  callea  "  Ophionides." 

Chm.  a  goddess  of  plenty,  fertility,  and  power,  the 
wife  of  Saturn,  and  the  patroness  of  husbandry;  iden- 
tical with  C^bele,  or  Rhea. 

Ores'tn.  The  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytem- 
nestra.  On  the  murder  of  his  father  by  iEgisthas  and 
Clytemnestra,  Orestes  was  saved  from  the  same  fate 
by  his  sister  Eleetra,  who  caused  him  to  be  secretly 
carried  to  Strophius,  King  in  Phocis,  who  was  married 
to  Anaxibia,  the  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There  he  formed 
a  close  and  intimate  friendship  with  the  king's  son, 
Pylades;  and  when  he  had  grown  up,  he  reptored  secretly 
to  Argos  with  his  friend,  and  avenged  his  fathor's 
death  by  slavinjg  Clytemnestra  and  2lgisthus.  After 
the  murder  of  his  mother  he  was  seised  with  madness, 
and  fled  from  land  to  land,  pursued  by  the  Erinyes  or 
Furies.  At  length,  on  the  advice  of  Apollo,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athena  (Minerva),  at  Athens, 
where  he  was  acquitted  by  the  court  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  the  goddess  had  appointed  to  decide  his  fate. 
(See  Pylades.) 

O-rt'on.  A  mighty  giant  and  hunter,  famous  for  his 
beauty.  Having  come  to  Chios,  he  feU  in  love  with 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Oenopion;  his  treatment  of 
the  maiden  so  exasperated  her  father,  that,  with  the 
assLstance  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  he  deprived  the  giant 
of  his  sight.  Being  informed  bv  an  oracle  that  he  should 
recover  his  sight  it  he  exposed  his  eyeballs  to  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  bv  following  the  sound  of  a  Cyclops' 
hammer,  he  reached  Lemnos,  where  he  found  Vulcan, 
who  gave  him  Cedalion  as  a  guide  to  the  abode  of  the 
sun.  After  the  recovery  of  his  sight  he  lived  as  a  hunter 
with  Artemis  (Diana).  Orion  was  slain  by  Diana, 
or,  as  some  say,  by  Jupiter,  and  placed  among  the  stars, 
where  he  forms  the  most  splenoid  of  all  the  constella- 
tions, appearing  as  a  giant  wearing  a  lion's  skin  and  a 
girdle,  and  wielding  a  club. 

Orlthy'la.  A  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  beloved  by 
Boreas,  who  carried  her  off  as  she  was  wandering  near 
the  River  Ilissus.     (See  Boreas.) 

Orlos*  A  i^od  of  Norse  fable  personifjring  the  eternal 
law  of  the  umverse,  from  whoee  decree  there  was  no 
appeal. 

Ornnixd.  The  name  of  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  and  of  their  descendants,  the  Parsees 
and  Quebers.  He  is  an  embodiment  of  the  principle  of 
good,  and  was  created  by  the  will  of  the  great  eternal 
spirit,  Zervan-Akharana,  simultaneouslv  with  Ahriman, 
the  principle  of  evil,  with  whom  he  is  in  perpetual  con- 
flict. Ormusd  is  the  creator  of  the  earth,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  to  each  of  which  he  originally  assixned  its 
proper  place,  and  whose  various  movements  he  coa- 
tinuee  to  regulate. 

Or'pheaB.  The  son  of  Oeagrus  and  Calliope,  lived 
in  Thrace  at  the  period  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  their  expedition.     Presented  with  the 
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lyre  by  Apollo,  and  iiutnicted  by  the  Miisee  in  ite  use, 
he  enohantefd  with  its  music  not  only  the  wild  beasts, 
but  the  trees  and  rocks  upon  Olympus,  so  that  the^ 
moved  from  their  places  to  foUow  the  sound  of  his 
golden  harp.  After  his  return  from  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Thraoe,  where  he 
married  the  nymph  Eurydice.  His  wife  having  died  of 
the  bite  of  a  serpent,  he  followed  her  into  the  abodes  of 
Hades.  Here  his  Isrre  so  charmed  King  Pluto  that 
Eurydice  was  released  from  death  on  the  condition  that 
Orpheus  would  not  look  back  till  he  reached  the  earth. 
He  was  just  about  to  place  his  foot  on  the  earth  when 
he  turned  round,  and  Eurydice  vanished  from  Imn  in 
an  instant. 

Osl'rls*  in  Egyptian  mythology,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Jupiter  by  Niobe,  and  to  have  ruled  first  over 
the  Argives,  and  afterwards  to  have  become  king  of 
the  Egvptians.  His  wife  was  Isis,  who  is  by  many  said 
to  be  the  same  with  the  lo,  daughter  of  Inaehus.  C^ris 
was  at  length  slain  by  Typhon,  and  his  corpse  concealed 
in  a  chest  and  thrown  into  the  Nile.  Isis,  after  much 
search,  by  the  aid  of  keen-soented  dogs,  found  the  body, 
and  placed  it  in  a  monument  on  an  island  near  Memphis. 
The  Egyptians  paid  divine  honor  to  his  memoryi  and 
chose  the  ox  to  represent  him,  because,  as  some  say,  a 
large  ox  appeared  to  them  after  the  body  of  Osiris  was 
interred,  or  according  to  others,  because  Osiris  had 
instructed  them  in  agriculture.  Osiris  was  generallv 
represented  with  a  cap  on  Ms  head  like  a  mitre»  with 
two  horns;  he  held  a  stick  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his 
ri^ht  a  whip  with  three  thongs.  Sometimes  he  appears 
^nth  the  head  of  a  hawk. 

O'tut.  This  giant  and  his  brother,  Ephialtes.  were 
usually  called  the  Aloidae.  They  were  renowned  for 
their  extraordinary  strength  and  daring  spirit. 

Paetolot.  The  river  whose  sands  turned  to  gold 
when  Midas  washed  in  the  waters  by  order  of  Bacchus. 

Palmosald^  In  American  Indian  myUis  a  walking 
thief,  especially  one  who  walks  through  comfi^ds  about 
harvest  time  to  pluck  the  ears  of  maise  or  com. 

Palae'moil.  Originally  called  Melicertes.  Son  of  Ino; 
called  Pal»mon  after  he  was  made  a  sea-god.  The 
Roman  Portu'nus,  the  protecting  god  of  harbors,  is  the 


Pales*  The  goddess  of  shepherds,  presided  over 
cattle  and  pastures,  whose  festival,  the  Palilia,  was  cele- 
brated on  the  2l8t  of  April,  the  day  on  which  Rome  was 
founded. 

PBlame'des.  A  Greek  hero.  He  was  sent  by  the 
Greek  princes,  who  were  going  to  the  Trojan  War,  to 
bring  Ulysses  to  the  camp,  who,  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  expedition,  had  pretended  to  be  insane.  Pala- 
medee  soon  penetrated  the  deception,  and  Ulysses  was 
obliged  to  join  in  the  war. 

PiUm'dlam.  A  Trojan  statue  of  the  goddess  Pallas, 
which  represented  her  as  sitting  with  a  spear  in  her  right 
hand,  and  in  her  left  a  spindle  or  distaff.  On  this  statue 
the  fate  of  the  city  was  supposed  to  depend;  for  while 
this  sacred  image  was  kept  intact,  Troy  was  suppoeed 
to  be  impregnable.  The  Palladium  is  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven  near  the  tent  of  IIus,  at  the  time  when  that 
prince  was  employed  in  building  the  citadel  of  Ilion  or 
Troy;  and  Apollo,  by  an  oracle,  declared  that  the  city 
should  never  be  taken  whilst  the  Palladium  was  con- 
tained within  its  waUs. 

Pallas.  (1)  One  of  the  giants.  (2)  The  father  of 
Athena,  according  to  some  traditions.  (3)  Son  of  Ly- 
caon,  and  grandfather  of  Evander.  (4)  Son  of  Evander, 
and  an  ally  of  JBneas. 

Pallas-Athene.  She  is  in  Homer,  and  in  the  general 
popular  system,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  skill.  In 
war  she  is  opposed  to  Ares,  the  wild  war^god,  as  the 
patroness  and  teacher  of  just  and  scientific  warfare. 
Therefore  she  is  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  on  that 
of  the  Trojans.  Ulysses  was  her  special  favorite.  As 
the  patroness  of  arts  and  industry  in  general,  Pallas- 
Athene  was  regarded  as  the  inspirer  and  teacher  of  all 
able  artists.  Thus  she  taught  Epius  to  form  the  wooden 
horse,  by  means  of  which  Troy  was  taken;  and  she  also 
superintended  the  building  of  the  ship  Argo. 

ran.  One  of  the  most  singular  of  the  inferior  gods 
was  Pan,  whose  worship  was  universally  regarded.  He 
was  the  god  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  of  groves  and 
fields,  and  whatever  pertained  to  rural  affairs.  His 
worship  was  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptians.  He 
was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Mercurv  and  Dryope.  His 
favorite  residence  was  in  the  woods  and  mountains  of 
Arcadia.  From  his  love  to  Syrinx,  who  was  changed 
into  a  reed,  he  formed  his  shepherd-pipe  out  of  seven 
reeds,  and  called  it  by  her  name.  His  pride  in  this  in- 
vention led  him  into  his  unlucky  contest  with  ApoUo. 
Pan  was  originally,  among  the  Egyptians,  worshiped 
in  the  form  of  a  goat,  and  under  the  name  of  Menaes. 


In  Greece,  Arcadia  was  especially  sacted  to  him,  and 
here  he  is  said  to  have  given  oracles  on  Mount  Lycsus. 
His  festivals  were  introduced  by  Evander  among  the 
Romans,  and  by  them  called  Lupercalia.  Goats,  honey, 
and  milk  were  the  usual  offerings  to  Pan.  Pan,  like 
other  gods,  who  dwelt  in  foresU  was  dreaded  by  travelers. 
to  whom  he  sometimes  appeared,  and  whom  he  startled 
with  sudden  awe  or  terror.  Hence  sudden  fright,  with- 
out any  visible  cause,  was  ascribed  to  Pan,  and  was  called 
a  panic  fear. 

Pando'ra.  The  first  mortal  female  that  ever  lived. 
She  was  made  of  clay  by  Vulcan,  and  having  received 
life,  all  the  gods  made  presents  to  her.  Venus  gave  her 
beauty  and  the  art  of  pleasing;  the  Graces  gave  her  the 
power  of  captivating;  Apollo  taught  her  how  to  sing; 
Mh  r  iiry  iaMru^  ted  her  in  eloquence  and  brought  her  to 
Epjiui^ihtu^^  who  made  her  his  wife,  forgetting  the  ad- 
vice of  Lua  brother  Prometheus,  not  to  receive  gifts  from 
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Parcse.  {The  fates.)  Powerful  goddesses  who  pre- 
sided over  the  birth  and  life  of  mankind.  They  were 
thrt'tf  in  number.  Clotho,  Lachesis.  and  Atropos,  daughters 
of  Nux  and  Erebus.  Parcse  is  from  "pars,'*  a  lot;  and 
the  corresponding  Moirs  is  from  "meros,"  a  lot.  The 
fates  were  so  called  because  they  decided  the  lot  of  every 
man.  Among  early  peoples  the  superiority  which  they 
ascribed  to  their  deities  consbted  chiefly  in  freedom 
from  bodily  decay,  a  sort  of  immortal  youth,  ability  to 
move  with  wonderful  celerity,  to  appear  and  disappear 
at  pleasure  with  a  noble  and  beauiitul  form,  and  to  exert 
an  immediate  influence  upon  the  condition  of  mortals. 
In  these  respects,  however,  their  power  was  limited, 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  bein^  controlled  by  an 
eternal  and  immutable  relation  of  things,  termed  fate, 
and  to  the  Parce,  or  fatee,  was  attributed  a  power  over 
all  destinies  and  at  times  control  of  the  gods  themselves. 
Paris.  The  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  and  He- 
cuba; he  was  also  called  Alexander.  The  tradition  is 
that  at  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetia  the  goddess  of 
discord,  who  had  not  been  invited,  showed  her  displeas- 
ure by  throwing  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  who  were 
at  the  nuptials,  a  golden  apple  on  which  were  the  words: 
"Let  it  be  given  to  the  fairest.'*  The  apple  was  claimed 
by  Hera  (Juno),  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva). Zeus  (Jupiter),  ordered  Hermea  (Mercury) •  ^ 
take  the  goddesses  to  Mount  Ida,  and  to  intrust  the  de- 
cision of  the  dispute  to  the  shepherd  Paria.  The  god- 
desses accordingly  appeared  before  him.  Hera  pronuBsd 
him  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  Athena  renown  in  war,  and 
Aphrodite  the  mirest  of  women  for  his  wife.  Paris  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Aphrodite,  and  ^ve  her  the  goklea 
apple.  This  judgment  called  forth  m  Hera  and  Atheas 
fierce  hatred  against  Troy.  Under  the  protection  of 
Aphrodite,  Paris  now  sailed  to  Greece,  and  was  hoapitr 
ably  received  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus  at  Sparta.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaui, 
who  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  Heaoe 
arose  the  Trojan  War.  Paris  fought  with  Menelaus  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  defeated,  but  was  carried 
off  by  Aphrodite.  He  is  said  to  have  killed  Achilles, 
either  by  one  of  his  arrows  or  by  treachery. 

Pardassos  (Greek).  Parnassas  (Latin).  A  moun- 
tain near  Delphi,  in  Greece.  It  was  well  wooded;  at  its 
foot  grew  myrtle,  laurel  and  olive  trees,  and  hi^er  «P 
firs;  and  its  summit  was  covered  with  snow  during  tne 
greater  part  of  the  year.  It  contained  numerous  caves, 
glens,  and  romantic  ravines.  It  has  two  summits,  one 
of  which  was  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  the 
other  to  Bacchus.  It  was  anciently  called  Lamassoe. 
from  larnax,  an  ark.  because  Deucalion's  ark  stranctod 
there  after  the  flooa.  After  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was 
built  at  its  foot  it  received  the  name  of  Pamassoa.  It  is 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  and  an  inspiring  source  of  poetry  and  song. 

Parthed'ope.  One  of  the  sirens,  whose  dead  body 
was  washed  ashore  on  the  present  site  of  Naples.  She 
threw  herself  into  the  sea  out  of  love  for  Ulysses. 

Patroelus.  The  gentle  and  amiable  friend  of  Achilles 
in  Homer's  Iliad.  ,      _    . 

Pau'gak.  Name  given  to  the  great  power,  deatn,  in 
American-Indian  mythology.  ,  „  , 

Paa'pak-kee'wls.  In  American-Indian  folk-lore  a 
mischievous  magician,  who  is  pursued  by  Hiawaths, 
goes  through  a  series  of  wonderful  transformations  in 
his  endeavors  to  escape,  and  finally  becomes  an  eagle. 

Pax.  The  goddess  of  peace,  worshiped  in  Greece 
under  the  name  Irene.  Pax  wears  a  crown  of  laurel, 
and  holds  in  her  hand  the  branch  of  an  olive  tree. 

Pe'boan.  In  American-Indian  folk-lore  the  P«"oiufi- 
cation  of  winter  in  form  of  a  great  giant  who  shook  tne 
snow  from  his  hair  and  turned  water  into  stone  by  nis 
breath. 
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Wtm'mm^  Tb«  wiaiod  hone  whkh  tpimiic  from  iht 
blooa  of  MedttM  when  her  head  wm  ttni«k  off  by  Pentus. 
He  WM  oaUed  Pegamis  beoMise  he  i—ria  lat  appearmnee 
near  tlie  souroea  ot  Oeeanua. 

P^leiM.  Kins  of  the  Myraudona  at  Pfathia.  in  Thee- 
aaly.  Having,  in  conjunction  with  bia  brother  Telar 
nu>n,  murdered  hia  half-brother  Phoeus.  he  waa  en^B 
by  ^acu8  from  ^gina.  and  went  to  Theaaaly.  He  n 
purified  from  the  murder  by  Eurytion,  who  gave  Peleua 
nia  daughter  Antigone  in  marriage,  and  a  third  part  of 
hia  kingdom. 

PeHaa.  The  name  of  the  mar  of  Aohillot.  which 
wraa  so  large  that  none  ooukl  wield  it  but  the  hero  himaetf . 
'  P«lt«oii«  A  high  mountain  in  Theaaaly  celebrated 
in  mythology.  Near  ita  aummit  waa  the  cave  of  the 
Centaur  Chiron.  The  glanta,  in  their  war  with  the  goda, 
are  aaid  to  have  attempted  to  heap  Oaaa  and  Olympua 
on  Petion,  or  Pelion  and  Oaaa  on  Olympua,  in  order  to 
scale  heaven.  On  Pelion  the  timber  waa  felled  with 
which  the  abip  Argo  waa  built. 

Felopt.  A  Phrygian  prince,  grandson  of  Jupiter, 
and  aon  of  Tantalua.  Expelled  from  Phrygia,  he  came 
to  EUa,  where  he  married  Hippodamia,  daughter  of 
CEnomaua,  whom  he  auceeeded  on  the  throne.  By  meana 
of  the  wealth  he  brought  with  him,  hia  influence  became 
so  great  in  the  peninaula  that  it  waa  called  after  him 
"  the  laland  of  Pelopa.'* 

Fena'tM.  The  Penatea  were  alao  domeatio  or  house- 
hold goda,  but  they  were  not  a  distinct  dasa  by  th^m- 
aelvee,  because  the  maater  of  the  dwelling  waa  allowed 
to  aelect  any  deity  according  to  hia  pleaaure,  to  watch 
over  his  family  affairs,  or  preside  over  particular  parts 
of  them. 

rend'ope.  The  faithful  wife  of  Ulysses,  who  being 
importuned,  during  his  long  absence,  by  nxmierous  suitors 
for  her  hand,  postpones  making  a  decision  among  them 
until  she  sbaUThave  finished  weaving  a  funeral  j^l  for 
her  father-in-taw,  Lartea.  Everv  night  she  aecret^ 
unravela  what  ahe  haa  woven  by  day,  and  thua  puts  oof 
the  suitors  till  Ulysses  returns. 

Fe'rI.  Peris  are  deUcate,  gentle,  fairy-like  beinn  of 
Eastern  mythology,  begotten  b^  fallen  spirits.  They 
direct  with  a  wand  the  pure  in  mind  the  way  to  heaven. 
These  lovely  creatures,  according  to  the  Koran,  are  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Eblis;  and  Mohammed  was  sent  for 
their  eonvenion,  as  well  as  for  that  of  man. 

PWte.  A  daughter  of  Ooeanus,  and  wife  of  Helios 
(the  sun),  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aeetes, 
dree,  Pasiphae,  and  Parses. 

Fcne'lt.  A  name  given  to  Hecate,  as  the  dau^ter 
€ft  Perses  by  Astoria. 

PerMDlrone.  The  Greek  name  of  Proserpine. 
Homer  aescribes  her  as  the  wife  of  Hades  (Pluto),  and 
the  formidable,  venerable,  and  majestic  aueen  of  the 
ahades,  who  rules  over  the  souls  of  the  dead,  along  with 
ber  husband. 

Fer'seua.  He  waa  one  of  the  most  ciUstinguished  of 
the  early  heroes.  He  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Dans, 
edueated  by  Polydectus  on  the  Island  Seriphus.  Hia 
chief  exploit  waa  the  deatruction  of  the  ^orgon  Meduaa, 
whose  head  he  atruck  off  with  a  aword  given  to  him  by 
Vulcan.  From  the  blood  that  fell,  sprang  the  winged 
horae  Pegaaua,  on  which  Peraeua  afterwards  paased  over 
many  landa.  Of  bia  aubaequent  aohievementa,  the  moat 
remarkable  were  his  changing  King  Atlas  into  a  ingh 
rock  or  mountain,  by  means  of  Medusa's  head,  and  his 
deliverance  of  Andromeda,  when  bound  and  exposed  to 
be  devoured  by  the  sea-monster. 

nue'dnu  Bauchter  of  Minos,  and  wife  of  Theseus, 
who  falsely  aoouaed  her  step-son  Hippoljrtus. 

Flia'etOll*  A  son  of  Sol,  or,  according  to  most  my* 
tholo^sts,  oi  Phosbus  and  Clymene.  Anxious  to  display 
hia  skiU  in  horsemanship,  he  was  so  presumptuous  as  to 
request  his  father  to  allow  him  to  drive  the  chariot  of 
the  sun  across  the  heavens  for  one  day.  Helios  was 
induced  by  the  entreaties  of  his  son  and  of  Glymtne 
to  srkki,  but  the  youth  beinf  too  weak  to  check  the 
horses,  they  rushed  out  of  their  usual  track,  the  chariot 
was  upset,  and  caused  great  mischief;  Libya  was 
parched  into  barren  sands,  and  all  Africa  was  more  or 
lass  injured,  the  inhabitants  blackened,  and  vegetation 
nearly  destroyed.  Zeus  killed  hb  i  with  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  hurled  him  down  into  the  River  Eridanus. 
ffia  sisters,  the  Heliadis  or  Phaethontiades,  who  had 
voked  the  horses  to  the  chariot,  were  metamorphoaed 
mto  poplars,  and  their  tears  into  amber. 

Flis'*!!.  A  boatman  at  Mitylene,  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  an  ugly  old  man;  but  having  carried  Aphro- 
dite (Venus)  across  the  sea  without  accepting  payment, 
the  goddess  gave  him  a  box  of  ointment,  with  which, 
when  he  antttnted  himself,  he  grew  so  beautiful  that 
9mp^ho  became  enamored  of  him;  but  when  the  oint- 


Btani  had  all  beeo  used  Phaon  returned  to  his  f o 
condition,  and  Sappho,  in  despair,  drowned  herself. 

riiiloete'tM.  The  most  celebrated  archer  in  the 
Trojan  War.  He  was  the  friend  and  armor-bearer  of 
Hercules,  who  bequeathed  to  him  his  bow  and  the  pcns- 
oned  arrows,  for  havinf  set  fire  to  the  pile  on  Mount  OSta, 
on  which  Hercules  perished. 

Phliomeia.  A  daughter  of  Pandion,  King  of  Athens. 
Her  sister  Procne  had  married  Tereus,  King  of  Tlirace, 
and  being  separated  from  Philomela  spent  her  time  in 
great  melancholy.  Tereus  treated  Philomela  with  great 
cruelty.  In  poetry  we  frequently  find  the  nighting^ 
alluded  to  as  Philomela. 

Phce'be.  The  goddess  of  the  moon,  and  sister  of 
Phoebus;  a  name  of  Diana.    See  Diana. 

FhCD'mM*  The  god  of  archery,  prophecy,  and  music; 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  ana  brother  of  Diana 
(Artemb).    He  was  god  of  the  sun,  as  Diana,  his  sbter, 


was  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 

Fhonuz.    A  fabulous  bird  described  as  being  as  1 
as  an  eafle;  its  head  finely  crested  with  a  oeautiful 


plumai^e,  its  neck  covered  with  gold-colored  feathers,  its 
tail  white,  and  its  body  purple  or  crimson. 

FtaylHs.  (1)  A  daughter  of  King  Sithon  of  Thrace, 
who  hung  herself,  thinking  that  she  was  deserted  by  her 
lover,  and  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  an  almond  tree. 
(2)  A  country  giri  m  Virgil's  third  and  fifth  Eclogues; 
hence,  a  rustic  maiden  in  generaL 

PIre'ne.  A  celebrated  fountain  of  Corinth,  at  whieb 
Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  caught  the  horse  Pegasus. 
It  gushed  forth  from  the  rock  in  the  Acrocorintbus,  was 
conveyed  down  the  hill  by  subterraneous  conduits,  and 
fell  into  a  marble  basin,  from  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  was  supplied  with  water.  The  poets  frequent)^ 
used  Pirenis  in  the  general  sense  of  Corinthian. 

Plel'adet.  Means  the  "sailing  stars,'*  because  the 
Greeks  considered  navigation  safe  at  the  return  of  the 
Pleiades,  and  never  attempted  it  after  those  stars  dis- 
appeared. The  Pleiades  were  the  seven  daughters  of 
Atlas  and  Pleione,  named  Electra,  Alcyone,  CeUsno, 
Maia,  Sterope,  Taygete,  and  Merope.  They  were  trans- 
formed into  stars,  one  of  which  (Merope),  is  invisible 
out  of  shame,  because  she  alone  married  a  human  being. 
Some  call  the  invisible  star  "Electra,"  and  say  she  hides 
herself  from  grief  for  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  royal 
race  of  Troy. 

Pinto.  He  was  a  second  brother  of  Jufuter,  and  re- 
ceived, as  his  portion  in  the  division  of  empire,  the  in- 
fernal regions,  or  the  world  of  shades.  Under  this  idea 
the  ancients  imagined  the  existence  of  regions  situated 
down  far  below  the  earth.  The  chief  incident  in  the 
history  of  Pluto  is  his  seisure  and  abduction  of  Proser- 
pine, who  thereby  became  his  wife,  and  the  queen  of  the 
lower  world. 

Pla'tlli.  The  god  of  riches,  was  probably  of  allegori- 
cal rather  than  mythical  origin,  since  his  name  in  Qreek 
is  but  the  common  term  for  wealth. 

Plavliia.  "The  sender  of  rain,"  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
among  the  Romans,  to  whom  sacrifices  were  offered 
durine  long-protracted  droughts. 

Podall'rlua.  The  son  or.£Bculapius,  and  brother  of 
Machaon,  with  whom  he  led  the  Tbessalians  of  Tricca 
against  Troy.  He  was,  like  his  brother,  skilled  in  the 
medical  art. 

Portat*  Meaning  "the  goddess  protecting  the  city,*' 
a  surname  of  Athena  at  Athens,  where  she  was  wor- 
shiped as  the  protecting  divinity  of  the  acropolis. 

FoU'tM.  A  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  father  of 
Prian  the  younger,  was  slain  by  Psrrrhus. 

Potlox,  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  brother  to 
Castor. 

Folydo'rat.  (1)  King  of  Thebes,  son  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  husband  of  Nycteis,  and  father  of  Labdacus. 
(2)  Son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  When  Ilium  was  on  the 
pcMnt  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Priam  in- 
trusted Polydorus  and  a  large  sum  of  mon^  to  Poly- 
mestor  or  Polymnestor,  King  of  the  Thradan  Chersonesus. 

Pol  jhym'iila.  Daughter  ot  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne. 
One  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over  singing  and 
rhetoric. 

Forj-phe'miia.  A  son  of  Neptune,  and  one  of  the 
Cyclops,  who  dwelt  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  cruel  monster, 
of  immense  sise  and  strength,  and  had  but  one  eye,  which 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead.  He  dwelt  m  a  cave 
near  Mount  ^tna,  and  fed  his  flocks  upon  the  mountain. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Galatea,  but  as  she  re- 
jected him  for  Ads,  he  destroyed  the  latter  by  crushing 
him  under  a  huge  rock.  When  Ulysses  landed  in  Sicfly, 
he,  with  twelve  of  his  companions,  got  caught  in  the 
cave  of  Polyphemus,  and  six  of  the  number  were  eaten 
by  the  tremendous  cannibid.  The  rest  were  in  en>eo- 
tation  of  the  sama  fate,  but  their  cunning  leader  enaSW 
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aotnt  I'xjfjpueonH. 
witk  a  fin-maiL. 
Pkiam  an 


'ba.    a  nymph  aX  Rome,  who  vas  luppoaiJ  to 
•  to  be  the  goddas  d  fnnt  tf  «■ 

In     Americna-Indnn     mytbolosy    the 

MM*  fl#  the  la*d  fl#  the  futnxe  hie.  or  the  apirit-biiit 

FMcfdoB*    CeUed  Neptnne  Iqr  the  Roamas:    vae 
the  0od  ef  the  MMiitermnenn  Sen.    He  vae  n  brother  of 


J  '^JiuHtcr;.  and  Hndee  (Pinto),  and  it  was  determined 

bf  lot  that  he  ahovld  rale  over  the  een.  The  palaee  of 
Poeekloo  vaa  in  the  depth  of  the  tea.  near  £^,  whece 
he  kept  his  horsee  with  brasen  hocfs  and  goldea  maaf 
With  these  hones  he  rides  in  a  chariot  orer  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  wfaieh  become  smooth  aa  he  tipisachis. 
while  the  monsten  of  the  deep  play  aroond  us  chariot. 
Pctidoo,  in  coniunction  with  ApoUo,  is  said  to  havebmlt 
the  waQs  of  Troy  for  Taomedon, 

FrTaBU  Kiac  of  Troy  when  that  dty  was  aadMd  by 
the  aUacd  Greeks.  His  wife's  name  was  Heo'oba:  she 
was  the  mother  of  nineteen  ehildrca,  the  e&deet  of  whom 
was  Hector.  When  the  Oreeks  landed  on  the  Tmjan 
coast  Priam  was  advanced  in  years,  and  took  »o  active 
part  in  the  war.  Onee  oolv  did  he  venture  upon  the 
neid  ok  battle,  to  eondode  the  amement  respectinc  the 
siacie  eombat  between  Paris  and  Menelaiai.  After  the 
death  of  Hector.  Priam  went  to  the  tent  of  Achilles  to 
f  nsrwn  hm  son's  body  for  burial,  and  obtained  it.  When 
the  gates  of  Troy  were  thrown  open  bv  the  Greeks  con- 
eealed  in  the  wooden  hoiae,  Pyrrhos,  the  son  of  Afthilles, 
slew  the  aged  Priam. 

Proe'tiia*  Twin  brothers  of  Acrisias  and  son  of 
Abas.  In  the  dispute  between  the  two  brothers  for  the 
Kiocdom  of  Arvos,  Proetus  was  expelled,  whereupon  he 
fled  to  lobates  in  Lycial.  and  married  Antea.  the  dau^^ter 
of  the  latter.  With  the  assistance  of  lobates,  Proetus 
returned  to  hie  native  land,  and  Acrisius  gave  him 
diare  of  his  kingdom,  surrendering  to  him  Ti^ns, 
and  the  ooast  of  Argolis. 

PfO-me'CheiLi.  A  son  of  lapetus  and  Qymene.  the 
brother  of  Epimetheus.  and  the  father  of  Deucalion. 
He  made  men  of  clay,  and  animated  them  by  means  of 
fire  which  he  stole  from  heaven;  for  this  he  was  chained 
by  Jupiter  to  Mount  Caucasus,  where  an  eagle,  or.  as 
tome  say,  a  vulture,  preyed  by  day  upon  his  liver,  which 
grew  again  by  toAU  The  word  means  foretboui^t. 
and  one  of  his  Drotners  was  Epimetheus  or  afterthought. 

Pros^erplne.  Known  as  Persephone  also.  A  godr 
dess,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  The  seisure  and 
abduction  of  Proserpine  by  Pluto  has  been  subject  of 
many  tales. 

Psy^che.  "The  soul/*  occurs  in  the  later  times  of 
antiquity  as  a  personification  of  the  human  soul.  Psyche 
was  the  youngest  of  the  three  daughters  of  a  kin|^  and 
excited  by  her  beauty  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  Venus. 
In  order  to  avenge  herself,  the  goddess  ordered  Cupid  or 
Amor  to  inspire  Psyche  with  a  love  for  the  most  con- 
temptible of  all  men;  but  Cupid  was  so  stricken  with  her 
beauty  that  he  himself  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  accord- 
ingly conveyed  her  to  a  charming  spot,  where  unseen 
and  unknown  he  visited  her  every  night,  and  left  her  as 
soon  as  the  day  began  to  dawn.  But  her  jealous  sisters 
made  her  believe  that  in  the  daiicness  of  night  she  was 
embracinif  some  hideoxis  monster,  and  accordingly  once, 
while  Cupid  was  asleep,  she  drew  near  to  him  with  a  lamp, 
and,  to  her  amaxement,  beheld  the  most  handsome  and 
lovely  of  the  gods.  In  the  excitement  of  joy  and  fear,  a 
drop  of  hot  oil  fell  from  her  lamp  upon  his  shoulder.  This 
awoke  Cupid,  who  censured  her  for  her  mistrust,  and 
fled.  Psyche  s  happiness  was  now  gone,  and  after  at- 
temptinff  in  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a  river,  she  wan- 
derad  about  from  temple  to  temple,  inquiring  after 
her  lover,  and  at  length  came  to  the  palace  of  ventis. 
There  her  real  sufTerings  began,  for  Venxis  retained  her, 
treated  her  as  a  slave,  and  imposed  upon  her  the  hardest 
and  most  humiliating  labors.  Psyche  would  have  per- 
ished under  the  weight  of  her  sufferings  had  not  Cupid. 
who  still  loved  her  in  secret,  invisibW  comforted  ana 
assisted  her  in  her  toils.  With  his  aid  she  at  last  suo- 
oeeded  in  overcoming  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Venus; 
she  became  immortal,  and  was  united  to  him  forever. 
Id  this  pleasing  story  Psyche  evidently  represents  the 
human  soul,  which  is  purified  by  passions  and  misfor- 
tunes, and  thus  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  true  and 
pure  happioeis.  In  works  of  art  Psyche  is  represented 
as  a  maidnn  with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  along  with 
Cupid  in  the  different  situations  described  in  the  allegory. 

Pukwa'na*  The  smoke  from  the  calumet  or  peace- 
pipe  among  American  Indians.  The  pipe  was  made 
from  stone  found  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  quarry,  located  near  the  mountains,  was  famous 
Mooog  the  Indiaas.  who  had  made  the  adjacent  territory 


^  Here  toer  eame  and  provided  uiem- 

aiitiB  with  Pipea.  To  apply  the  stone  to  any  other  use 
than  that  of  pipe  making  would  have  been  sarrilcfe  in 
their  mind.  From  the  color,  they  even  fancied  it  to 
have  been  ssade.  at  the  great  deface,  out  of  the  flesh  of 
the  prrishing  Tadian. 

Palnradr  les.  The  pygnucs  of  Ameoeaa-Indiaa 
fblk-kire;  httla  wild  men  of  the  woods. 

WjVfk'UmUm  A  grandson  of  Acenor.  He  made  a 
beantiful  atatne.  which  he  fell  so  deeply  in  love  with, 
that  Venoa.  at  his  eantest  petition,  gave  it  life.  In  Gil- 
bert's comedy  of  Pymalion  and  Galatea,  the  sculptor 
u  whose  wif« 


is  a  Bsarnad   man. 


t  wife  (Cynieca) 


I  jealous  of 


the  Mtm%^ft^rl  statoe  (Galatea),  which,  after  enduring 
voluntarily  returned  to  its  original  staU 


secretlv  carried  to  h»  father's 
ntracted  that  fiiendship  with 


This,  of  coarse,  is  -miyim  op  two  Pygmatiooa,  wide  as 
the  poles  iqiart. 

FyTadea.    Son  of  Anaxibia.  sister  of  Agamemnon. 
Hie  father  was  King  of  Phods;   and  after  the  death  of 
Agamemnon.  Orestes  was  secretly 
'  court.    Here  Pyiades  oootracted 
Orestes  whidi  becaoM  proverbiaL 

Pyr'amos.  The  lover  of  ThisbcL  who,  on  account 
of  her  imposed  death,  stabbed  himself  under  a  mulberry 
tree.  Thisbe.  afterward,  finding  the  body  of  her  lover, 
kiUed  heiaelf  on  the  same  spot  with  the  same  weapon: 
and  the  fruit  of  the  mulbory  has  evw  since  been  as  red 
as  blood. 

Pyr^rhos*  Known  also  as  Neoptolemos.  a  son  of 
Adulles,  remarkable  for  his  cruelty  at  the  siege  of  Tnnr. 
He  was  slain  at  Delphi,  at  the  request  of  his  own  wits. 
by  Orestes. 

Pythla.  The  priestess  of  Apollo  and  DelphL  She  ii 
represented  as  crowned  with  laurels  and  seated  on  a  tn- 
pod  similarly  adorned  andplaced  over  a  chasm  whence 
arose  a  peculiar  vapor.  Whoever  inhaled  this  intoxicat* 
ing  air  was  thrown  into  convulsive  ravings,  whidk  wm 
thou^t  to  be  an  evidence  of  divine  inspiration.  The 
prophetic  influence  was  at  first  variously  attributed  to 
different  gods,  but  was  at  length  assigned  to  Apollo  onlv. 
A  priestess,  called  the  Pythia,  was  appointed  to  inhale 
the  hallowed  air  and  utter  inspired  worda,  which  were 
interpreted  by  the  priests. 

Prthon.  The  monster  semnt  hatched  from  the 
mud  of  Deucalion's  deluge.  He  lived  in  the  caves  <x 
Mount  Parnassus,  but  was  slain  by  Apollo,  who  founded 
the  Pythian  games  in  ccMumemoration  of  his  victory, 
and  received  in  consequence  the  surname  Pythius. 

Rach'aders.  In  Indian  mvthc^ogy,  the  second  tribe 
of  mants  or  evil  genii,  who  had  frequently  made  the 
earth  subject  to  their  kings,  but  were  ultimately  pun* 
ished  by  Shiva  and  Vishnu. 

Bad^caste.  In  Slavonic  mythology,  a  tutelary  god 
of  the  Slavi.  The  head  was  that  of  a  cow.  the  breeat 
was  covered  with  an  aegis,  the  l^t  hand  held  a  spear, 
and  a  cock  surmounted  its  helmet. 

Basnarok  (twilight  of  the  gods).  The  day  of  doom, 
when  the  present  world  and  all  its  inhabitants  will  be 
annihilated.  Vidar  of  Vali  will  survive  the  conflagratton, 
and  reconstruct  the  universe.  In  Scandinavian  my- 
thology is  the  belief  taught  that  after  this  time  the  earth 
or  reaun  will  become  imperishable  and  happiness  sure. 

Ba'hu.  In  Hindu  myUiolojgy,  the  demon  that  causM 
eclipses.  One  day  Rahu  stole  into  Valhalla  to  QUAu 
some  of  the  nectar  of  immortality.  He  was  discovered 
by  the  Sun  and  Moon,  who  informed  agunst  him.  and 
Viahnu  cut  off  his  head.  As  he  had  alreeuiy  taken  some 
of  the  nectar  into  his  mouth,  the  head  was  immortal, 
and  he  ever  afterwards  hunted  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
which  he  cau^t  occasionally,  causing  ecUpees. 

Rak'shas.  Evil  spirits  in  Hindu  myths,  who  guard 
the  treasures  of  Kuvera.  the  god  of  riches.  They  haunt 
cemeteries  and  devour  human  beings;  assume  any 
shape  at  wUl,  and  their  strength  increases  as  the  day 
declines.  Some  are  hideously  ugly,  but  others,  espe- 
dally  the  female  spirits,  allure  by  their  beauty. 

Bava'na*  aocordixig  to  Indian  mvthologv,  was  iB*' 
tened  down  between  heaven  and  earth  for  10,000  years 
by  Siva's  leg,  for  attempting  to  move  the  hill  of  ?»5*^ 
to  Ceylon.  He  is  described  as  a  demon  giant  with  tea 
faces.  , 

Ravens.  Acoording  to  an  oracle  from  the  goost 
delivered  at  ancient  Athens,  ravens  prognosticate  f inl- 
ine and  death  because  they  bear  the  charactert  of  Saturn, 
the  author  of  these  oalaixiities,  and  have  a  very  eany 
perception  of  the  bad  disposition  of  that  planet. 

Rem'bha.    A  Hindoo  goddess  of  pleasure. 

Rhadamaa'thus.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Euiop^ 
brother  of  Minos,  and  King  of  Lycia.  He  xras  90  >» 
nowned  for  bis  justice  and  ^      •         •  - 

was  made  one  of  the  three  . 

Rham'nus*  A  idaughter  %m  i^uj^  mju  ^'— -- -j^ 
known  as  Nemesis.    Having  belonged  with  the  oo^m* 


og  of  Lycia.  He  xnM  io  rt- 
1  equity,  that,  after  ji«iiw»*ff 
«  judges  in  the  under-wogd. 
ter    of    Nox,    and   other^ 
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dttties,  those  mysterioiu  beings  who  were  regsrded 
with  awe  by  gods  and  men,  sHe  it  allowed  the  same 
rank  among  the  modem  heathen  deities,  and  was  par- 
ticularly worshiped  at  Rhamnua  in  Attica,  where  she 
had  a  celebrated  statue. 

Saf  am.  This  was  one  of  the  most  andent  of  the 
flpds.  called  Chronos  b;^  the  Greeks  and  Satumus  by  the 
Romans.  He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Uranos  and 
Titsa,  i.  e.,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  to  have 
poaseesed  the  first  government  of  the  universe.  His 
wife  was  Rhea,  who  was  his  sister.  Saturn  and  his 
five  brethem  were  called  Titans,  probably  from  their 
mother;  Rhea  and  her  five  sisters  likewise  Titanides. 
Saturn  seised  upon  the  government  of  the  universe  by 
hia  superiority  over  his  father  and  brothers;  ^t  pledged 
himself  to  rear  no  male  children;  accordingly  he  is 
represented  as  devouring  his  sons  as  soon  as  bom. 
But  this  fate,  three  of  them,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  escaped,  through  the  artifice  of  Rhea,  their 
mother,  who  gave  him  stones  to  devour  instead  of  the 
children  at  their  birth.  Jupiter  aided  Saturn  in  reoov- 
ering  his  throne,  ^t«r  he  had  been  driven  from  it  by 
hia  brothers,  the  Titans,  and  bound  in  Tartarus.  But 
soon  he  made  war,  himself,  upon  Saturn,  and  seised 
tbe  government. 

Sa^Cyr.  A  sylvan  deity,  or  demi-«od,  represented  as 
a  monster,  half  man  and  naif  goat;  having  noma  on  his 
bead,  a  hair^  body,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  goat. 
They  belong  m  the  train  of  Bacchus,  and  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  lasciviousness  and  riot.  Although  mortal. 
they  are  superior  to  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  mortal  life. 

Skyria*  A  maiden  whose  body  the  enchantress  Circe 
chanjied  below  the  waist  into  frightful  monsters  always 
barkmir.  The  old  Greek  story  is,  that  Oiroe  was  jealous 
of  Seylia,  and  so  deformed  her  by  pouring  the  ioice  of 
poisonous  herbs  into  the  water  m  which  she  bathed. 
This  sudden  metamorphosis  so  terrified  Seylia,  that  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  became  the  rooks  which 
bear  her  name. 

Sedrat.  The  lotus  tree  which  stands  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  invisible  throne  of  Allah.  Its  branches 
extend  wider  than  the  distance  between  heaven  and 
earth.  Its  leaves  resemble  the  ears  of  an  elephant. 
Each  seed  of  its  fruit  encloses  a  houri;  and  two  rivers 
isKie  from  its  roots.  Numberless  birds  sing  among  its 
branches,  and  numberless  angels  rest  beneath  its  shade. 

Sile'iras.  The  older  satyrs  were  generally  termed 
Sileni;  but  one  of  these  SUeni  is  commonly  the  Silenus. 
who  always  accompanies  Dionjrsus  (Bacchus),  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  brought  up  and  instructed.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  jovial  old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  pug  nose, 
and  rubicund  visage,  and  generally  as  intoxicated,  and, 
therefore,  riding  on  an  ass  or  supported  by  satyrs. 
He  was  fond  of  music  and  dancing  and  is  often  accom- 
panied by  the  flute.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  bis 
character  that  he  was  an  inspired  prophet,  yet,  when 
he  was  drank  and  asleep  he  was  in  the  power  of  mortals, 
who  might  compel  him  to  prophesy  and  sing  by  sur- 
rounding him  with  chains  of  flowers.  Like  the  sea- 
Cpds,  Silenus  was  noted  for  wisdom;  and  it  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  a  Silen  was  simply  a  river-god; 
and  the  name  probably  comes  from  the  Greek  verb, 
mgnifying  to  roll,  expressive  of  the  motion  of  the  streams. 
The  connection  between  Silenus,  Bacchus,  and  the 
Naiades  thua  becomes  easy  of  explanation,  all  being 
deities  relating  to  moisture. 

Sllva'nus  or  Sylva'nus.  A  deity  presiding  over 
woods,  forests,  and  fields.  He  is  also  called  the  pro- 
tector of  the  boundaries  of  fields. 

SI'rens.  They  were  a  sort  of  sea-goddesses,  said  by 
some  to  be  two  in  number,  by  others,  three,  and  even 
four.  Homer  mentions  but  two,  and  describes  them  as 
virgins,  d wiling  upon  an  island,  and  detaining  with 
them  every  voyager  who  was  allured  thither  by  their 
captivating  music.  They  would  have  decoyed  even 
Uls^sses.  on  his  return  to  Ithaca,  but  were  not  permitted. 
By  others  they  were  described  as  daughters  of  the  river- 
god  Achelous.  and  companions  of  Proserpine,  after 
whose  seiiure  they  were  changed  into  birds,  that  they 
mijdit  fly  in  search  of  her.  In  an  unhappy  contest 
with  the  Muses  in  singing    they  lost  their  wings  as  a 

Jmnishment.  Others  make  them  sea-nymphs,  with  a 
orm  similar  to  that  of  the  Tritons,  with  the  faces  of 
women  and  the  bodies  of  flying  fiah.  Their  fabled 
residence  was  placed  by  some  on  an  island  near  Cape 
Pelorus  in  Sicuy:  by  others,  on  the  islands  or  rocks 
csJled  Sirennuse,  not  far  from  the  promontory  of  Sur- 
rentum  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Various  explanations  of 
the  fable  of  the  Sirens  have  been  given.  It  is  commonly 
considered  as  signifying  the  dangers  of  indulgence  in 
pleasure. 

Slr'ias.  Known  in  mythology  as  the  faithful  doji  of 
Orion,  and  set  in  the  heavens  as  a  bright  star  by  Diana 


when  she  mourned  the  display  of  her  arehery  which 
caused  Orion's  death. 

Sol.  Although  the  Greeks  and  Romans  worshiped 
Apollo  as  the  god  and  dispenser  of  light,  and  in  view  of 
tms  attribute  named  him  Phcebus,  yet  they  conceived 
another  distinct  divinity,  distinguished  from  Apollo 
especially  in  the  earlier  fables,  under  the  Uteral  name 
applied  to  designate  the  sun.  vis.  Sol.  These  words, 
therefore,  were  employed  to  express  not  only  the  actual 
body  in  the  heavens,  hut  also  a  supposed  being  having 
a  separate  and  personal  existence. 

Som'nus.  The  personification  and  god  of  sleep,  is 
described  as  a  brother  of  Death  and  as  a  son  of  Night. 

Sl>ecter  of  the  Brock'en.  Among  German  myths, 
a  sin^ar  colossal  apparition  seen  in  the  clouds,  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  day,  by  those  who  ascend  the  Brocken, 
or  Blocksberg.  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Harts  Moun- 
tains. 

Sphinx.  A  mnpi^t^r  said  to  be  &  dauehtcr  of  Chi- 
msra,  in  the  n^^ic^hborhrxKl  of  Thc^bos.  i^cateij  cm  a 
rock,  she  put  a  ridUtfl  Ui  svery  Theban  that  jMUMed  by*, 
and  whoever  wa^  unable  to  solve  it  wjis  killed  by  the 
monster.  This  calnmity  iuduetHi  the  Thebaoa  to  pro^ 
claim  that  whoever  flhi>uld  deliver  the  ccmutry  of  the 
sphinx  should  obt^n  th^  kin^lom  and  Jocoata  aa  his 
wife.  The  riddle  ran  na  raUofmi  *VWbat  is  that  tvbich 
has  one  voice,  and  at  fint  four  feet,  then  two  ft^ot.  and 
at  last  three  feet,  and  when  it  h&a  moEjt  ia  wevjEeet?" 
(Edipus  explained  thi?  cinignui  by  saying  that  ji  was 
man,  who.  when  an  infant,  crcf  pn  on  nil  fours,  wh^n  a 
man.  goes  on  two  feet,  and-  wben  old,  uhm  a  etAlf^  a 
third  foot.  The  mon^tfrr  immpdintely  nuuA  hemelf  into 
the  sea  and  peri* bed.  The  form  of  the  tti^calleti  Egyp- 
tian sphinxes  is  that  of  a  wingvid  liun  with  a  hurnaa 
head  and  bust,  alwa^-B  in  a  lying  attitude,  whereas  the 
Greek  8i>hinxes  are  reprwientfMl  la  any  attitude  whi<sh 
might  suit  the  fancy  of  the  poet. 

Styx.  The  wt^rd^  or  njume^  comes  frota  the  (jre«k, 
meaning  to  abhor,  and  Sly\  is  eailed  the  lliver  of  Hate 
and  represented  as  the  nver  of  the  lowaf  world,  Tha 
classic  fables  coor^rniu^^  H  are  of  Egyptian  origiiu  It 
was  said  to  flow  nine  iimea  round  the  infernal  regioiMk 
The  third  river,  Cory  tun,  flows  oi]t  of  thp  Rivnr  Styx 
and  the  murmur  nf  itd  wateri,  the  sound  of  which  iiau- 
tates  howhngs,  h  incxpr<¥wibly  diAmal;  Phlegfthoa,  tha 
fourth  river,  roll?<  B]t>wly  along  iia  waves  of  fire»  As  a 
msrthical  being.  Styx  m  df«icriijed  as  a  daughter  of  Oc^ 
anus  and  Tethvs.  Aa  a  nymph,  ebe  dwelt  iLt  the  entmnca 
of  hades,  in  a  lofty  tri'otto  whirh  wafi  mipported  by  £dver 
columns.  She  b**cwme  the  divinity  by  whom  the  niost 
solemn  oaths  wer>'  .Ttwipm.     W  hi n  on«  of  the  ^ods  iuui  to 


take  an  oath  by  Stv\,  Irid  fet^jhed  a  *:ui>  iail  of  irater 

from  the  Stvx,  and   i'  

poured  out  the  water. 


takiojE 


th0    oath. 


Tan'talus.  The  son  of  Jupiter,  and  king  of  Lydia, 
who,  according  to  some  legends,  was  punished  for  be- 
traying the  secrets  of  his  father  by  being  placed  in  a 
lake.  In  the  infernal  regions,  whose  waters  flsd  from 
him  when  he  sought  to  oueneh  his  thirst,  and  amid 
trees  laden  with  fruit,  whose  boughs  avoided  every 
effort  he  made  to  seise  them. 

Tar'tarus.  A  dark  abyss  under  the  earth  in  which 
the  Titans  were  chained  when  their  father  feared  their 
strength.  The  music  of  Orpheus  penetrated  its  depths 
and  caused  the  condemned  to  cease  their  toil.  The 
name  has  come  to  signify  an  inner  region  of  hell,  to 
which  the  gods  sent  the  exceptionally  depraved. 

Teramon.  A  son  of  iEacxis  and  Endeis,  and  brother 
of  Peleus.  Having  assisted  Peleus  in  slaying  their  half« 
brother  Phocus,  Telamon  was  expelled  from  JSjrina.  and 
came  to  Salamis,  where  he  was  made  king.  He  after- 
ward became  the  father  of  Atlas.  Telamon  himself 
was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  also  a  great  friend  of  Herouks. 
whom  he  joined  in  his  expedition  against  Laomedon  of 
Troy,  which  city  he  was  the  first  to  enter.  Hercules, 
in  return,  gave  to  him  Hesione.  a  daughter  of  Laomedon. 

Telem'achus.  The  son  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope. 
He  was  an  infant  when  his  father  went  to  Troy;  and 
when  he  had  been  absent  nearly  twenty  years,  Telema- 
chus  went  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to  gather  information 
concerning  him.  He  was  hospitably  received  by  Nestor, 
who  sent  nis  own  son  to  conduct  Telemachus  to  Sparta. 
Menelaus  also  received  him  kindly,  and  communicated 
to  him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  concerning  Ulysses. 
From  Sparta  Telemachus  returned  home:  and  on  his  ^ 
arrival  there  he  found  his  father,  whom  he  assisted  in  ^^ 
slaying  the  suitors.     (See  Penelope.) 

Themis.      The  goddess  of  justice  was  one  of  the  / 

most  celebrated  of  the  Titanides.  or  daughters  of  Uranus 
and  Titsea.  To  her  is  ascribed  the  fint  uttering  of 
orades,  and  also  the  first  introduetioii  of  saerifioat. 
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Theral'les-  The  v|di«st  and  most  •eurrilous  of  the 
Greeks  bef os«  Troy.  He  qiared.  in  his  revilinss,  neither 
ptiiiee  nor  chief,  but  dinotod  hit  abuse  jprincipaUy 
against  AehilleB  and  Ulyaaes.  He  was  slain  by  Acnilles 
for  deriding  his  grief  for  Penthesilea.  The  name  is 
often  used  to  denote  a  calumniator. 

Tlie'scus*  He  became  king  of  Athens.  6ndiikg  the 
sword  and  sandals  of  his  father.  iEgeus.  Of  the  many 
adventures  of  Theseus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was 
his  expedition  against  the  Amaaons.  He  is  said  to  have 
assailed  them  before  they  had  recovered  from  the  attack 
of  Hercules,  and  to  have  carried  o£F  their  queen,  Antiope. 
The  Amaxons.  in  Uieir  turn,  invaded  Attica,  and  pene- 
trated into  Athens  itself,  and  the  final  battle,  in  which 
Theseus  overcame  them,  was  fou^t  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  city.  Theseus  figures  in  almost  all  the  great 
heroic  expeditions. 

Thes'plan  Maids*  The.  The  nine  Muses.  So  called 
from  Thespia,  in  Boeotia,  near  Mount  Helicon,  often 
called  Thespia  Rupee. 

The'tls.  One  of  the  dauchten  of  Nereus  and  Doris, 
was  a  marine  divinity,  and  dwelt  —  like  her  sisters,  the 
Ntfeids  —  in  Uie  depths  of  the  sea,  with  her  father 
Nereus.  She  there  received  Dionvsus  (Bacchiv )  on  his 
ffigfat  frcHn  Lyeurgus,  and  the  god  in  hjs  gratitade  pre- 
sented her  with  a  golden  urn.  When  Vulcan  was 
thrown  down  from  heaven,  he  was  likewise  received  by 
Thetis.  Thetis  rejected  the  offers  of  Zeus,  because  she 
had  been  brou|dit  up  by  Hera,  and  the  god,  to  revenge 
hhnself ,  decreed  that  she  should  marry  a  mortal. 

Thor.  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  eldest  son 
of  Odin  and  Frigga;  strongest  and  bravest  of  the  gods. 
He  launched  the  thunder,  presided  over  the  air  and  the 
seasons,  and  protected  man  from  lightninc  and  evil 
spirits.  His  wife  was  Sif  Clove"):  his  chariot  was 
drawn  by  two  he-goats;  his  mace  or  hammer  was  called 
Mjolner;  his  belt  was  Megingjard,  whenever  he  put  it 
on  his  strength  was  doubled;  his  palace  was  Thnid- 
vangr.  It  contained  540  halb;  Thursday  is  Thor's  day. 
The  word  means  "Refuse  from  terror.'* 

TKtans.  The  enterprises  of  the  Titans  are  celebrated 
In  the  ancient  fables  of  the  Greeks.  They  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  Saturn,  to  whom  they  were 
brothers,  b«ng  generally  considered  as  sons  of  Uranus  or 
Cceltis  Mid  Tttsea,  or  Gaia.  The  oldest  was  caUed  Titan, 
and  from  him,  orth^  mother,  they  derived  thdr  common 


Tltho'nus.  A  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy. 
He  was  so  beautiful  that  Aurora  became  enamored  of 
him,  and  persuaded  the  gods  to  make  him  immortal; 
but,  as  she  forgot  to  ask  tor  eternal  youth,  ho  became 
decrepit  and  ugly,  and  was,  therefore,  changed  by  her 
into  a  dcada. 

Tlfyns.  A  famous  giant,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Terra. 
His  body  was  so  vast  that  it  covered  nine  acres  of  ground. 
He  had  dared  to  offer  an  insult  to  Juno  and  in  punish- 
ment was  chained  like  Prometheus  while  a  vulture 
feasted  on  his  liver.     He  is  mentioned  by  Virgil. 

Tri'tcm.  Son  of  Neptune,  who  dwelt  with  his  father 
and  mother  in  a  golden  palace  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
or,  aecordittg  to  Homer,  at  Agae.  Later  writers  de- 
scribe him  as  riding  over  the  sea  on  sea-horses  or  other 
monsters. 

Trolls*  Dwarfs  of  Northern  mjrthology,  living  in 
hills  or  mounds;  thev  are  represented  as  stumpy,  mis- 
shapen, and  humpbacked,  inclined  to  thieving,  and  fond 
of  carrying  off  children  or  substituting  one  m  their  own 
offspring  for  that  of  a  human  mother.  They  are  called 
hill-people,  and  are  especially  averse  to  noise,  from  a 
recollection  of  the  tiijoe  when  Thor  \Med  to  fling  his 
hammer  after  them. 

Truth.  A  daughter  of  Time,  because  Truth  is  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  Time.  Democritus  says  that 
Truth  Ues  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

Troy.  The  classic  poets  say  that  the  walls  of  this 
famous  city  were  built  by  the  magic  sound  of  Apollo's 
lyre. 

Tyr,  In  Norse  mytholopr,  he  was  a  warrior  deity, 
and  the  protector  of  champions  and  brave  men ;  he  was 
also  noted  for  his  samcity.  When  the  gods  wished  to 
bind  the  wolf  Fenrir,  TyT  piti  his  hand  into  the  demon's 
mouth  as  a  pledge  that  thelbonds  should  be  removed 
Sjiain.  But  Eennr  found  thkt  the  gods  had  no  inten- 
tion of  keepj[bg  their  wopf,  and  revenged  himself  in 
some  degree  W  biting  jhft  hand  off.  Tyr  was  the  son 
of  Odin  and  b^ibsp  grThor. 

Ulys'ses.  Called  "Odysseus"  by  the  Greeks,  one  of 
the  principal  Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  War,  was  a  son 
of  Laertes,  or,  according  to  a  later  tradition,  of  Sisyphus, 
and  was  married  to  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  loarius, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Telemachus.  During 
the  siege  of  Troy  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor, 
prudence,  and  eloquence,  and  after  the  death  of  Aohiiles. 


eootended  for  his  armor  with  the  Telamoniaa  Ajax,  and 
nuned  the  prise.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  devised 
the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse.  The  most  celdwated 
part  of  his  story  ecmies  after  the  Trojan  War.  Among 
his  adventures  he  entered  the  cave  of  the  Gydops  and 
escaped  with  some  sheep.  One  of  the  gods  gave  to  him 
a  bag  of  winds  whidi  sfaoold  carry  him  home,  but  the 
winds  were  let  looee  and  his  ships  driven  to  an  idand 
inhabited  by  the  soroeress  Qroe.  After  manv  wander- 
ings and  straage  adventures,  a  ship  was  provicfed  to  ooiw 
veyhim  to  Ithaca,  from  which  he  had  beoi  abeent  twenty 
yean.  Durin^hisabeeneehisfatherLAeries.  in  grief  and 
old  age,  had  withdrawn  into  the  country;  his  mother  An- 
ttdea  had  died;  his  son  Telemachus  grown  to  manhood, 
and  his  wife  Penelope  had  rejected  all  the  offers  that 
had  been  made  to  her  by  the  importimate  suitors  from 
the  neighboring  islands.  In  order  that  he  might  not  be 
recognised,  Athena  metamorphoeed  Ulysses  into  an 
unsighUy  benar.  He  was  IdiKily  teoeived  by  Eumsus, 
the  swineheraT  made  himself  known  to  him,  and  a  plan 
of  revenge  was  resolved  on.  Penelope,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, was  made  to  promise  her  hand  to  him  who  should 
conquer  the  others  in  shooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulvsses. 
As  none  of  the  suitors  were  aue  to  draw  this  bow,  Ulysses 
himself  took  it  up,  and^directing  his  arrows  against  the . 
suitors,  slew  them  all.  Ulysses  now  made  himsfjf  known 
to  Penelope.  The  people  rose  in  arms  against  Ulysses; 
but  Athena,  who  assumed  the  appearance  of  Mentor, 
brought  about  a  reconciliation. 

Valhal'la.  In  Soandinavlaii  mythology  the  palace 
of  immmtahty  wherein  are  reeeived  the  souls  of  heroes 
slain  in  battle. 

Vallcyrs.  The  battle-maadeQe  of  Scandinavian 
mythology.  They  were  mounted  on  swift  horses  and 
held  drawn  swords.  They  rubied  with  battie  and  se- 
lected thoee  destined  to  death  and  conducted  them  to 
Valhalla.  The  number  of  Valkyrs  differs  greaUy  ao- 
cording  to  the  various  mythologists,  and  ranges  from 
three  to  sixteen,  the  greater  part  of  them,  however, 
naming  only  nine. 

Ve'iias.  The  goddess  of  beauty,  and  mother  of  love. 
She  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and 
was  immediately  carried  to  the  abode  of  the  gods  on 
Olsrmpus,  where  they  were  all  charmed  with  her  extreme 
beauty.  According  to  other  legends  she  was  the  dau^- 
ter  of  Jupiter  ai^  Dlone.  She  bore  as  many  names 
as  there  are  aspects  of  love,  and  finally  they  were  re- 
garded as  the  names  of  different  deities.  Sparrows  and 
doves  were  customarily  yoked  to  her  chariot;  her  girdle 
inspired  all  hearts  witn  passion  for  the  wearer;  and  her 
son,  Cupid,  was  her  attendant  and  minister.  Tlie  myrtie 
was  sacred  to  her.  Her  favorite  residence  was  at 
Cyprus. 

Yes'ta.  The  ancient  goddess  of  fire.  .£neas  wss 
believed  to  have  brought  the  eternal  fire  of  Vesta  from 
Troy,  along  with  the  images  of  the  Penates;  and  the 
praetors,  consuls,  and  dictators,  before  enteri^  upon 
their  official  functions,  sacrificed,  not  only  to  the  Penates, 
but  also  to  Vesta  at  Lavinium.  In  the  ancient  Roman 
house,  the  hevth  was  the  central  part,  and  around  it  all 
the  inmates  daily  assembled  for  their  common  meal 
(ooena);  every  meal  thus  taken  was  a  fresh  bond  of 
union  and  affection  among  the  members  of  a  family,  and 
at  the  aame  time  an  act  of  worship  of  Vesta,  oombined 
with  a  sacrifice  to  her  and  the  Penates. 

Vlsh'nu.  In  Hindu  mythology  one  of  the  great  deities 
of  the  Hindu  triad,  ranking  as  the  "Preserver,"  after 
Brahma,  the  "Oteator."  and  oefore  Siva,  the  "  Destroyer.** 
It  is  believed  that  he  has  appeared  on  earth  nine  times, 
tus  tenth  "avatar."  or  incarnation,  having  yet  to  oome. 

Vul'caii.  The  god  of  fire.  Traces  of  the  worship  of 
fire  are  found  in  the  eariiest  times. 

Wo'den,  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  Scandinavian 
god  Odin;   Wednesday  is  called  after  him. 

Zem.  The  sacred  well  of  Mecca.  According  to  Arab 
tradition,  this  is  the  very  well  that  was  shown  to  Hagar 
when  with  Ishmael  in  the  desert.  It  is  supposed  to  oe 
in  the  heart  of  the  citjr  of  Mecca. 

Zeus.  Called  "Jupiter "  by  the  Romans,  the  greatest 
of  the  Olympian  gods,  was  a  son  of  Cronus  (Satumus), 
and  Rhea.  When  Zeus  and  his  brothers  distributed 
amonff  themselves  the  government  oi  the  world  by  lot, 
Poseidon  obtained  the  sea,  Hades  the  lower  world,  and 
Zeus  the  heavens  and  the  upper  regions,  but  we  earth 
became  common  to  alL  According  to  Homer.  Zeus  dwelt 
on  Mount  Olympus  in  ThessalVp  which  was  believed  to 
penetrate  into  heaven  itself.  He  is  called  the  father  of 
gods  and  men.  He  is  the  supreme  ruler,  who  with  his 
counsel  manages  everything;  the  founder  of  law  and 
order,  whence  Dice,  Themis,  and  Nemesis  are  his  as- 
sistants. Everything  good,  as  well  as  bad,  comes  from 
Zeus;  according  to  his  own  ehoioe  he  assigns  good  or  evil 
to  mortals;  fate  itself  was  subordinate  to  him. 
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NAMBS  IX  FICTION,  LITBBARY 
PIX>TS»  AND  AIJL.USIONS 

A-bad'don.  The  Hebrew  name  of  an  evil  apirit  or 
destrojdng  an^  called  Apollyon  in  Qoeek.  In  mediaval 
literature  he  is  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  demona  of 
the  seventh  hierarchy  and  the  one  who  causes  wars 
and  uproars.  Klopstock  has  introduced  him  in  his 
Messiah  under  the  name  of  Abbadona.  He  represents 
him  as  a  fallen  angel  still  bearing  traces  of  his  former 
dignity  and  repenting  of  his  part  in  the  rebellion  against 
God.  In  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  he  meets  and 
fights  with  Pilgrim. 

AbdaU'ah.  Life  of  Mohammed*  Washington 
Irvine.  A  henk  in  Mohammedan  legend.  It  is  said 
that  Abdallah,  the  father  of  Mohammed,  was  so  beauti- 
ful, that,  when  he  married  Amina,  two  hundred  vir^ns 
hroke  their  hearts  fxom  disappointed  love. 

Ab-di'eU  Paradise  Lost,  Milton.  The  name  of 
the  seraph,  who,  when  Satan  stirred  up  a  revolt,  boldly 
withstood  him. 

Abon'de.  A  character  in  Frendi  literature  that 
corresponds  to  our  Santa  Clatis.  She  is  the  good  fairy 
who  comes  at  niriit,  especially  New  Year's  night,  to 
bring  toys  to  children  while  they  sleep. 

Ab'oa  Hassan.  Arabian  Nlshts.  As  related  in 
"Arabian  Nights,"  a  merchant  of  Bagdad  who  was  car- 
ried in  his  sleep  to  the  bed  of  the  Caliph  Haroun-al- 
Raachid  and  on  awaking  was  made  to  believe  himself  the 
caliph.  Twice  in  this  way  he  was  made  to  believe 
himJself  caliph.  He  afterward  became  in  reality  the 
caliph's  favorite  and  companion. 

A-brax'as.  In  Persian  literature  a  word  denoting 
a  supreme  being.  In  Greek  notation  it  stands  for  the 
number  865.  In  old  tales  or  romances  Abraxas  presides 
over  305  impersonated  virtues,  one  of  which  is  supposed 
to  prevail  on  each  day  of  the  year.  In  the  Second 
Century  the  word  was  employed  by  the  Basilid'ians 
for  the  deity;  it  was  also  the  principle  of  the  Gnostic 
luerarchy,  and  that  from  which  sprang  their  numerous 
^k>ns. 

Al/sa-lom.  Absalom  and  Achltophel*  Dryden. 
A  name  given  by  Dryden,  in  his  satirical  poem  "  Absalom 
and  Acmtophel,"  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural 
son  of  Charles  II.  Like  Absalom,  the  son  of  David, 
Monmouth  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty,  his 
popularity,  and  his  undutifulness  to  his  father. 

Ab'solnte*  Captain.  The  Rivals,  Sheridan.  A 
character  in  Shendan's  comedy,  "The  Rivals.'  He  is 
dlstingidshed  for  his  gallant,  determined  spirit,  his  quick- 
ness of  speech,  and  ory  humor. 

Absolate«  Sir  Anthony.  The  Blvals,  Sheridan. 
An  amusing  character  in  Sheridan's  "Rivals."  He  is 
represented  as  testy,  poritive.  impatient,  and  over- 
baring,  but  yet  of  a  warm  and  generous  disposition. 

Abtrdah.  A  merchant  of  Bagdad.  He  finds  the 
only  way  to  rid  himself  of  the  torment  of  an  old  hag  by 
whom  he  is  hauhted  is  "to  fear  Ood  ana  keep  His  com- 
mandments." 

A-ca'dl-a.  The  name  mid  to  lie  deriv^d^  from 
*' Shubenacadie,  the  namt^  of  one  at  ih^ principal  rivers" 
of  Nova  Scotia:  ip  old  f^mrstii  callenl  '  L'Aci&dii^/'  :i  nd 
"La  Cadie,"  the  original,  unfl  now  tbe  ttoetk*  nor/f  of 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1755,  the-  French  LnbabitAntB  i^  »re 
aeixed,  forcibly  removed^  s^tid  cIipppeb^  anu>ne  the  Eiig- 
Ush  colonists  on  the  Atluntie  Coik.*«t.  lA>ugtri\\ov/  lias 
made  this  event  the  subjc^ci  of  bi^  poera  "  Evim^cKiLU. 

A-chlt'o«*phel.  Absalom  and  Achltophel,  Dry- 
den. Achitophel,  a  nickname  ^vpa  to  the  (ir^it  [r^sfcrl 
of  ^laftesbury  by  his  cohtf^mpt^raricst  and  inrnk  asi-  of 
by  Dryden  in  his  poem  "AbsjiLlDm  arid  Aclutophi.':]/'  a 
satire  designed  as  a  defene«  of  Chi^rllfss  JL  ^gednat  the 
Whig  partv.  There  is  said  Li>  be  a  strikiriK  rei^cinbLunce 
between  the  character  and  cAret^r  of  Shikft^Hbury  uad 
thoseof  Achitophel,  or  Ahitlif^pli el,  the  trearhiin>ua  friead 
and  counselor  of  Davids  ancl  iha  feLlrtw-co^i^pLrHtor  of 
Abealom. 

A-era'sl-a.  Faerie  Queene,  Spenser.  A  witch 
represented  as  a  lovelv  and  charming  woman,  whose 
dweUing  is  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  which  is  situated  on  an 
island  floating  in  a  lake  or  a  gulf,  and  is  adorned  with 
evervthin^  in  nature  that  can  delist  the  senses.  The 
word  signifies  intemperance.  She  is  the  peraonification 
of  sensuous  indulgence  and  intoxication.  Sir  Guvon, 
who  illustrates  the  opi>o8ite  virtue,  is  commissioned  by 
the  fairv  queen  to  bring  her  into  subjection,  and  to 
destroy  ner  residence. 

A'cres*  Bob.  The  Rivals.  Sheridan.  A  character 
In  "The  Rivals^  celebrated  for  his  cowardice  and  his 
peculiar  method  of  idlegorical  swearing. 

Acrostic*    A  form  of  verse  in  which  the  first  letters 


of  the  lines  form  a  word,  usually  a  name.  The  Hebrews 
wrote  a  form  of  acrostic  poetry  in  which  the  initial 
letters  made  their  alphabet  in  regular  oxder.  Some  of 
the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament  are  on  this  plan,  especip 
ally  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm. 

Ad'am.  (1)  A  character  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  "Talmud.  Many  stmnge  legends  are  related  of 
him.  He  was  buried,  so  Arabian  tradition  says,  on 
AbOttcais,  a  mountain  of  Arabia.  (2)  In  As  Too  Uke 
It*  Shalcespere.  An  aged  servant  to  Orlando  who  offers 
to  accompany  Orlando  in  hie  flight  and  to  share  with 
him  his  carefully-hoarded  savincs  of  500  crowns.  (3)  In 
Comedy  of  Errors,  Shalcespere.  An  ofi&cer  known 
by  his  dress,  a  skin-coat. 

Adamas'tor.  Lxislad.  Camoens.  (1)  A  hideous 
phantom  described  by  QEunoens  as  the  spirit  of  the 
stormy  cape  (Cape  of  Good  Hope).  (2)  Otie  bf  the 
gianta  who  invaded  heaven. 

Ad'ams*  Parson.  Joseph  Andrews,  fieldtnff. 
A  character  in  Fielding's  story  of  "Joseph  Andrews/* 
He  is  distinguished  for  his  goodness  of  heart,  poverty, 
learning,  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  combined  with 
courage,  noodesty,  and  a  thousand  oddities. 

Ad'emar  or  Ad'e-ma-ro.  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Tasso.  An  ecclesiastical  warrior  who  besoueht  the 
pope  that  he  might  be  sent  on  the  crusades-  He  was 
slain  in  an  attack  on  Antioch  but  in  the  final  attack  on 
Jerusalem  his  spirit  came  with  three  squadrons  of  angels 
to  aid  the  besiegerB. 

Adol'pha.  Maid  of  Marlendorpt*  Knowles. 
The  daughter  of  General  Kleiner,  Governor  of  Prague, 
and  wife  of  Idenstein.  She  is  known  for  her  "excess 
of  too  sweet  nature,"  which  Knowles  in  his  romance 
pictures  as  a  fiault. 

Ad'o-na'Is.  A  poetical  name  given  by  Shelley  to  the 
poet  Keats,  on  whose  untimely  death  he  wrote  an  elegy 
bearing  this  name  for  its  title.  The  name  was  coined  by 
Shelley  probably  to  hint  an  analogy  between  Keats's  fate 
and  that  of  Adonis. 

Adrastus.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  Tasso.  An 
Indian  prince  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  who  aided 
the  King  of  Earpt  against  the  crusaders.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  garment,  a  serpent's  sldn.  Adrastus 
was  slain  by  ilinaldo. 

iE-ne'as.  The  hero  of  Yirspl's  Mneid,  son  of  Anchises 
and  the  goddess  Venus;  to  him  is  ascribed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Roman  Ilmpire.  He  is  called  the  "Pious 
iEneas,"  because  he  carried  his  father  Anchises  on  his 
shoulders  from  burning  Troy. 

.-Knf^lcl.  An  p^\nr  of  iulI  tivnal  life,  Viri^l  introduces 
int"  hlH  poom  the  ■.^iitli?.?.H  'if  tbe  Ucirsiiin  hiatoryt  and  a 
nunib«!r  of  in tc refiling  fpLs-odoH.  The  first  three  books 
ari^  n-nt  arrahi|;ed  itn  Uui  ntdv't  u(  time.  The  floc^nnd  book. 
wlaii'fi  relutd  the  (Jy^nfiLli  of  Trrjy,  and  is  tb?  basis  OI 
the  r»~'t'm>  U  the  firat  in  tim«.  The  third.  M^hich  relates 
thi^  vxiytige  df  vEneiLg,  until  after  hia  lieniiiture  from 
Sicily  mr  Italy.  folU^wa.  The  first,  whitn  reiates  tiie 
dixpo ration  of  hui  fleets  ami  his  &rrivH]  in  Afnr^a,  with 
hii  kind  r^Njeftioti  by  Dido,  auoce^da  the  thim.  By 
thiii  chaag«^  tbc^  h«ro  relates  the  duwufaJi  of  hia  of^unt^, 
aci'I  tlie  fortuncij  of  his  Iiiiik  anil  levftntfuli  vovage.  The 
idon  which  urHlnrliPs  th«  whole  uction  of  tfie  i>oem  is 
thf  ereat  part  played  by  Rome  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Acamem'non*  A  Tragedy  by  iEsehylos.  The 
first  of  a  trilogy  consisting  of  Agamemnon,  OhoCphori» 
and  Enmenides. 

Aga'plda*  Fray  Antonio.  ^  The  jmaginargrjchrenlclef 
of  tne    C  .-^         .       ■«.... 


Irving. 


^Conquest  of  Granada,'*  written  by  Washington 


A'jiib.    Arabian     Nights*     Entertainment.    The 

third  Calendar  in  the  story  of  ''The  Three  Oalaadan.'* 
in  the  "Arabian  Ni^ts." 

Ag'nes.  (1)  A  young  gill  in  Moli^re's  "L'Ecole  dss 
Femmes,"  who  affects  to  be  remarkably  sim{^  and 
ingenuous.  The  name  has  passed  into  popular  use,  and 
is  applied  to  any  young  woman  unsophisticated  in  affairs. 
(2)  A  strong  womanly  character  in  David  Oopperfield, 
who  proves  a  true  friend  to  David's  "  child-wife. '  Dora, 
and  to  David  himself.  Later  Dora  dies  and  David 
marries  Agnes. 

A-f^ra-man'te  or  Ag'ra-mant*  King  of  the  Moors 
in  Anosto's  poem  of  '*  Orlando  Furioso." 

A'gue-cheek,  Sir  Andttir.  Twelfth  Nigfat, 
Shakespere.  A  simpleton  m  "Twelfth  Nigjtit/^  to 
whom  life  consists  only  of  eating  and  drinking.  He  is 
stupid  even  to  silliness,  but  so  devoid  of  self-love  or  self* 
cbncdt  that  he  is  delightful  in  his  simplicity. 

Ah'med,  Prince.  Arabian  Nights.  A  hero  who 
possessed  a  magic  tent  which  would  cover  a  whole 
army  but  mif^ht  oe  carried  in  the  pocket.  He  also  pos- 
sessed a  magic  apple  which  would  cure  all  c'- 
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A-lad'dlii.  One  of  the  best  known  chareeten  in  the 
"Arabian  Nichts  Tales."  Aladdin  becomes  possessed 
of  a  wonderful  lamp  and  rinc*  On  nibbinc  them,  two 
fenii  appear,  who  are  the  slaves  of  anyone  who  possesses 
the  lamp  and  ring.  They  obey  Aladdin  and  perform 
most  incredible  deeds  by  their  mai^c. 

Al  A'raf  i&l  A*raf),  The  Mohammedan  limbo.  The 
subject  of  an  uncompleted  poem  by  Edp^r  A.  Poe. 

A-las^nam.  The  hero  of  a  story  m  the  "Arabian 
Ni|EhU'  Entertainments"  entitled  "The  History  of 
Pnnoe  Zeyn  Alasnam  and  the  Sultan  of  the  Genii." 
Alasnam  has  eight  diamond  statues,  but  had  to  go  in 
quest  of  a  ninth  more  i»e«ous  still,  to  fill  the  vacant 
pedestal.  The  prise  was  found  in  thiB  lady  who  became 
his  wife,  at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  perfect 
of  her  race. 

Al-ba'nla,  Allia-il j.  A  name  given  to  Scotland  or 
the  Scottish  Highlands  in  old  romances  and  early  his- 
tories. 

Al'M-on.  An  ancient  name  of  Briton^  now  used  only 
in  poetic  illusion.  Some  say  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  lofty  white  cliffs  on  the  south  coast.  Others  derive 
it  from  the  name  of  a  fabulous  giant,  Albion,  son  of 
Neptune,  who  called  the  island  after  his  own  name,  and 
ruled  it  forty-four  vears. 

Albrac'ca.  Orlando  Iiiiiamonito»  Bojardo.  A 
castle  of  Cathay  to  which  Angelica  retires  m  grief  at 
being  scorned  and  shunned  by  Kinaldo,  with  whom  she 
b  deeply  in  love.  Here  she  is  besieged  by  Agricane, 
King  of  Tartary,  who  resolves  to  win  her,  notwithstand- 
ing her  indifference  to  his  suit. 

Al-eeste'.  Le  lHlsmiithrope*  Mollte«.  A  noble 
but  misanthropic  man,  the  hero  of  Moiidre's  comedy. 

Al-croa.  Orlando  Innamorato,  Bojardo.  A 
fairy  represented  as  carrying  off  Astolfo.  She  reappears 
in  great  splendor  in  Ariosto's  "Orlando  Furioso." 

Al^dl-bo-ron'M-phos'eo^plior'nl-o.  A  character 
in  Henry  Carey's  buHesque  tragedy  "Chrononhoton- 
tholoffos.*' 

Aldlne  EdlMon.  This  name  is  now  applied  to 
some  elegant  editions  of  English  works.  The  original 
Aldine  editions  were  books  from  the  press  of  Aldus 
Manutius,  printed  in  the  years  1490-1597.  These 
books  have  been  highly  prised  both  for  their  literary 
value  and  their  handJBome  exterior.  The  Aldus  printing 
establuhment  was  kept  up  for  100  years.  The  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  Aldine  books  is  an  anchor  entwined 
with  a  dolphin.  Collections  of  these  books  have  been 
made.  Manv  of  the  works  are  now  very  rare  and  are 
highly  prised. 

AlMlln<^ar,  Sir.  A  character  in  an  ancient  legend, 
and  the  title  of  a  celebrated  bidlad,  preserved  in  Percy's 
"Reliques."  This  ballad  relates  how  the  honor  of  Queen 
Elianor,  wife  of  Henry  Plantagenet.  impeached  by  Sir 
Aldingar,  her  steward,  was  submitted  to  the  chance  of  a 
duel,  and  how  an  an^el.  in  the  form  of  a  little  child. 
appeared  as  her  champion,  and  established  her  innocence. 

Aieiandrton  Codex.  A  manuscript  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Oreek.  which  belonged  to  the  hbrary  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  in  Africa,  A.  D.,  1098.  In 
1628,  it  was  sent  as  a  present  to  Charles  I.,  and  was 
placed  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  on  parchment, 
in  uncial  letters,  and  contains  the  Septuagint  version 
(except  the  Psalms),  a  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Epistles  of  Clemens  Romanxis.  This  is  much  con- 
sulted by  Biblical  scholars,  especially  in  the  critical 
study  of  the  epistles. 

Alice  Brand.  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Sir  Walter 
Seott.  Alice  signed  Urgan  the  dwui  thrice  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  he  became  "the  fairest  knight  in  all 
Scotland";  when  Alice  recognised  in  him  her  own 
brother. 

Allan-a-Dale'.  A  friend  of  Robin  Hood's  in  the 
ballad.  He  is  introduced  into  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Ivan- 
hoe"  as  Robin  Hood's  minstrel. 

AU*8  WeU  that  Buds  WeU,  a  comedy  by  Shakes- 
pere.  The  hero  and  heroine  are  Bertram,  Count  of 
Rousillon,  and  Hel'ena,  a  physician's  daughter,  who  are 
married  by  the  command  of  the  king  of  France,  but 
part  because  Bertram  thought  the  lady  not  sufficientlv 
well-bom  for  him.     Ultimately,  however,  all  ends  well. 

All'worthf,  Mr.  Tom  Jones,  fielding.  Dinting- 
vished  for  his  benevolence.  This  character  is  said  to 
be  drawn  from  Fielding's  friend  Ralph  Allen. 

Alp,  Slefe  or  CoHntb,  Byron.  The  hero  of  this 
poem. 

Alph.  Knbla  Khan,  Coleridge.  A  name  invented 
by  Coleridge  and  applied  to  a  river  mentioned  in  this  poem. 

Al'qal*fe.  A  personage  that  figures  in  all  the  Dooks 
of  the  lineage  of  Amadis  as  a  powerful  wiiard. 

AI«Emkln'.  A  fabulous  dog  connected  with  the 
legend  of  the  "Seven  Sleepers."  The  Mohammedans 
have  given  him  a  place  in  paradise. 


Al-filmf.  A  "bridge  from  tfaii  world  to  the  next 
extending  over  the  abyss  of  hell.  This  narrow  bridge, 
less  than  the  thread  of  a  famished  spider,  must  be  passed 
over  by  every  one  who  would  enter  the  Mohammedan 
paradise. 

Am'«»-dl8  de  Gaul.  The  hero  of  an  andent  and 
celebrated  Portuguese  romance.  A  French  version  was 
printed  in  1555. 

Aman'da.  A  young  woman  who  impersonatea 
spring  in  Thompson's  "Seasons." 

A-mal'mon,  or  A-may'nion.  An  imaginary  king 
of  the  Esst,  one  of  the  principal  devils  who  might  be 
bound  or  restrained  from  doing  hurt  from  the  third  hour 
till  noon,  and  from  the  ninth  hour  till  evening.  He  ia 
alluded  to  in  Shakespers's  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Ama'arot.  Utopia,  Sir  Thomaa  More.  Amaurot 
was  the  chief  city  in  Utopia. 

Amanrote.    A  bridge  in  Utopia. 

Amelia.  The  title  of  one  of  Fielcting's  novels,  and 
the  name  of  its  heroine,  who  is  distinguished  for  her 
tenderness  and  affection.  The  character  of  Amelia  ■ 
ssid  to  have  been  drawn  from  Fielding's  wife. 

Amine'.  In  Arabian  Nights  a  female  character  who 
leads  her  three  sisters  by  her  side  as  a  leash  of  hounds. 

Amlnte'.  Lea  Prereleases  Bldlculefl,  IfoUtee. 
A  contradictory  character  in  this  comedy.  She  di»> 
misses  her  admirers  for  proposing  to  marry  her,  scolds 
her  uncle  for  not  carrying  himself  as  a  gentleman,  and 
marries  a  valet  whom  she  believes  to  be  a  nobleman. 

Amlet,  Blehard.  The  name  of  a  gamester  in  Van- 
brugh's  "Confederacy." 

Am'o-ret.  The  name 'of  a  lady  mamed  to  Sw 
Scudamore,  in  Spenser's  "Fa£ry  Queen."  She  u  the 
type  of  a  devoted,  loving  wife.  ^2)  The  heroine  of 
Fletcher's  pastoral  drama,  "The  Faithful  Shepherdess.' 

A'mys  and  Amyl'lon.  Two  faithful  friends.  The 
Pylades  and  Orestes  of  the  feudal  ages.  Their  adven- 
tures are  the  subjects  of  ancient  romances.  An  ab- 
stract of  this  early  romance  is  found  in  Ellis'  "Specimens 
of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances." 

Anacreontic  Terse.  Commonly  of  the  Jovial  or 
BaochanaUan  strsin,  named  after  Anacreon,  of  Teoe, 
the  Greek  lyric  poet,  bom  at  Teos,  an  Ionian  city  in 
Asia  Minor.  He  removed  to  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  when 
Teos  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  but  he  lived  chiefly 
at  Samos,  under  the  patronage  of  Polycrates.  After 
the  death  of  Polycrates,  he  went  to  Athens  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
85,  probably  about  the  year  550  B.  C.  In  hb  poems 
Anacreon  sung  chiefly  the  praises  of  love  and  wine,  to 
the  enjoyment  oi  which  his  life  would  also  appear  to 
have  been  dedicated.  Many  fragments  of  his  songs  an 
preserved,  which  are  models  of  delicate  grace,  simplicity 
and  ease. 

Anagram,  a  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  nams 
or  sentence,  the  change  of  one  word  or  phrase  into 
another,  by  reading  the  letters  backwards,  or  by  trans- 
posing them. 

An-aa-ta'd-Ofl.  Anaitasltts,  Hope.  The  hero  of 
this  novel  purports  to  be  a  Greek,  who,  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  his  own  crimes  and  villainies,  becomes 
a  renegade,  and  passes  through  a  long  series  of  the  moat 
extraordinary  vicissitudes.  _ 

Ancient  Man.  Idylls  of  the  King,  TennTsosu 
Meaning  Merlin,  the  old  magician.  King  Arthur's  pro- 
tector and  teacher. 

Ancient  Mariner.  Blme  of  the  Ancient  Marine  r, 
Coleridge.  The  ancient  mariner,  for  the  crime  of  hav- 
ing shot  an  albatross,  a  bird  of  good  omen  to  voyagen, 
is  doomed  to  undergo  terrible  suffering.  Dreadful  pen- 
alties are  visited  upon  his  companions^who  have  made 
themselves  accomplices  in  his  crime.  The  penalties  are 
at  last  remittal  in  consequence  of  his  repentance.  When 
pity  enters  his  heart  he  can  pray,  and  the  dead  albatrooo, 
bound  about  his  neck,  falls  on.  The  ship  moves  oo 
and  he  returns  to  his  home  port.  There  he  encounters 
a  hermit  to  whom  he  relates  his  story.  At  certain 
times  ^e  agony  of  remorse  returns  and  drives  him  on. 
like  the  Wandering  Jew.  from  land  to  land.  compeU«a 
to  relate  the  tale  of  his  suffering  and  crime  as  a  warainc 
to  others,  and  as  a  lesson  of  love  and  charity  towarda 
all  God's  creatures.  The  conception  of  this  poem  and 
the  mystical  imagery  of  the  skeleton-ship  are  said  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  Coleridge  from  a  dream. 

Andrews,  Joseph.  The  hero  in  a  novel  by  the  samo 
name,  written  by  Fielding,  to  ridicule  Richardson  *a 
"Pamela."  Fielding  presents  "Joseph  Andrews"  as  a 
brother  to  the  modest  and  prudish  Pamela,  and  picturea 
him  as  a  model  young  man. 

Andmclns  and  the  Uon.  A  story  of  a  runawaw 
slave  who  befriended  a  lion,  and  was  in  turn  befriended 
by  the  lion.  This  story  is  found  in  the  "GesU  Ron 
orum"  aad  in  "iEsop's  Fables." 
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of  ezqiiirite  beauty 
and  Ariotto'a  **Or- 


in   Scripture  bennning 
red  by  Pope  John  XXII.. 


Anf^Uoa.  An  infidel  prinoeas 
in  Bojardo'a  "Orland  Innamorato' 
I*ndo  Furioeo." 

Angelvs  DomtnL  A  prayer  of  the  Ronian  CathoHo 
Chorcht  embodyinc  a  pa  -     ^    .   . 

with  thooe  words.     It  was  . 

in  1326.  to  be  repeated  three  times  a'day»  mornina, 
nooUf  and  night,  when  the  ehuroh-bell  gives  the  people 
warning. 

An-tlph'iHliu  of  Bph'e-siis,  An-Mph'iHlai  of 
Sjnr'&^iue*  Twin  brothers,  sons  to  ^geon  and  Mnd- 
Ua.  in  Shakespere's  "Comedy  of  Errors." 

An-to'nl-O.  (1)  The  "Merchant  of  Yenioe*'  in 
Shakespere's  play  of  that  name,  the  friend  to  Bassanio, 
»nd  the  object  of  Shylock's  hatred.  (2)  The  usurping 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  brother  to  Prospero.  in  Shakespere's 
"Tempest."  (3)  The  father  of  Proteus,  in  Shakespere's 
"Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  (4)  A  minor  character 
in  Shakespere's  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing."  (5)  A 
sea-captain,  friend  to  Sebastian,  in  Shakespere  s  "Twelfth 
Night.^' 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Historical  tragedy  by 
Shakespere  which  may  oe  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  Julius  Casar.  In  the  opemng  scene  of  Julius  Casar 
absolute  power  is  lodged  m  one  man.  In  the  conclu- 
sion of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  a  second  Cssar  is  again 
in  possession  of  absolute  power  and  the  entire  Roman 
wond  is  limited  under  one  imperial  ruler.  There  are 
four  prominent  characters  in  this  plav:  Cleopatra, 
yoluptuous,  fascinating,  gross  in  her  faults,  but  great 
in  the  power  of  her  sifections;  Octavius  Csesar,  cool, 
prudent,  calculating,  avaricious;  Anton v,  quick,  brave, 
reckless,  prodigal;  Enobarbus.  a  friend  of  Antony,  at 
first  jocular  and  blunt,  but  transformed  b]f  penitence 
into  a  grief-stricken  man  who  dies  in  the  bitterness  of 
despair. 

Aonimil  Meant.  Milton  says  his  muse  is  to  soar 
Above  "the  Aonian  Mo\mt,"  i.  e..  above  the  flight  of 
fable  and  classic  themes,  because  lus  subject  was  *  Jeho- 
vah, lord  of  all." 

J^o-man'tns.  A  churlish  philosopher  in  Shake- 
spere's play,  "Timon  of  Athens." 

Apocaljme.  The  Greek  name  of  the  last  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  termed  in  English  "Revelations." 
It  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  Apostle  St.  John, 
but  some  wfaoUy  reject  it  as  spurious.  In  the  first 
centuries  ntany  churches  disowned  it,  and  in  the  Fourth 
Century  it  was  excluded  from  the  sacred  canon  by  the 
council  of  Laodicea,  but  was  again  received  by  other 
eouncils.  and  con&ined  by  that  of  Trent,  held  in  the 
year  1545.  Most  commentators  suppose  it  to  have  been 
written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  about  A.  D. 
96;  while  others  assign  it  an  earlier  date.  Its  figures 
and  symbob  are  impressive. 

Anocrjpka.  The  word  orianally  meant  secret  or 
hidoen  and  it  is  said  that  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha 
stfo  not  found  in  either  the  Chaldean  or  the  Hebrew 
Ismguage.  These  books  were  not  in  the  Jewish  canon, 
but  they  weee  received  as  eanonieal  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  apocryphal 
writings  are  ten  in  number:  Baruch,  Ecelesia8tieus» 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Tobit,  Judith,  two  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  Susannah,  and 
Bell  and  the  Draaon.  Their  style  proves  that  they 
were  a  part  of  the  Jewish-Greek  litemture  of  Alexandria, 
within  three  hundred  years  before  Christ;  and  as  the 
Septuagint  Qteek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  came 
from  the  same  quarter,  it  was  often  accompanied  by 
these  Greek  writings,  and  they  gained  a  general  circu- 
lation. No  trace  of  them  is  found  in  the  Talmud;  they 
are  mostly  #f  legendary  ehacaoter,  but  some  of  them 
are  of  vuue  for  the  historical  iniiwmation,  for  their 
morid  and  maxims,  and  for  the.  illustrations  they  give 
of  ancient  life. 

Apollyon.  An  evil  spirit  introduoed  by  Bimvan  in 
his  allegorical  romance,  "Pilgrim's  Progress.  See 
Abaddon. 

Amblftn  Nlshta  Bntertalnments*  consisting  of 
one  thousand  and  one  stories,  told  by  the  Sultana  of 
the  Indies  to  cUvert  the  Sultan  from  the  execution  of  a 
bloody  vow  he  had  made  to  marry  a  lady  every  day 
and  have  her  head  cut  off  next  morning,  to  avenge 
himself  for  the  disloyalty  of  the  first  Sultana.  The 
story  on  which  all  the  others  hang  is  familiar.  Schehe- 
rssade,  the  generous,  beautiful  young  daughter  of  the 
visier,  like  another  Esther,  resolves  to  risk  her  life  in 
order  to  save  the  poor  maidens  of  her  city  whom  the 
Sultan  is  marrying  and  beheading  i^  the  rate  of  one  a 
day.  She  pUms  to  tell  an  interesting  story  each  night 
•to  the  Sultan,  br«dring  off  in  a  very  exciting  place  in 
order  that  the  Sultan  may  be  tempted  to  spare  her  Ufe 
hear  the  sequeL  I 


•o  that  he  may  J 


Ar'den*  Bnoeli.  The  hero  of  Tennyson's  poem  of 
the  same  name,  a  seaman  who  is  wrecked  on  an  unin- 
habited, tropical  island,  where  he  spends  many  years* 
and  who  returns  home  at  last  only  to  find  that  his  wife, 
believing  him  to  be  dead,  has  married  his  old  play- 
fellow and  rival,  and  is  prosperous  and  happy.  In  a 
spirit  of  heroic  self-sacrifice,  he  determines  not  to  un- 
deceive her,  and  soon  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

Ar'eher.  Beam'  Stratacem,  rarquliar*  A  aenr- 
ant  to  Aimwell  and  an  amusing  fellow. 

Ar-chl-ma'co  or  Ar'eiil-niace.  Faery  Qaeen* 
Spenser.  As  the  name  implies  a  hypocrite  or  deceiver. 
He  is  an  enchanter  in  the  "ra^ry  Queen,"  and  is  opposed 
to  holiness  embodied  in  the  Red  Cross  Knight.  He 
wins  the  confidence  of  the  knight  in  the  disguise. of  a 
reverend  hermit,  and  by  the  help  of  Duessa,  or  Deceit, 
separates  him  from  Una,  or  Truth. 

Ar-crte.  Palamon  and  Arelte.  Chaacer.  Pala- 
mon  and  Arcite  in  the  first  story  told  by  Chaucer  in  his 
"Canterbury  Tales."  Chaucer  borrowed  this  story  from 
Boccacio.  who,  in  his  turn,  borrowed  it  from  a  more 
ancient  medieval  tale.  Dryden  later  put  the  same 
story  into  verse.  Dryden  pronounced  the  word  Ar'cite' 
or  Ar-ci-te'.  Arcite.  a  young  Theban  knight,  made 
prisoner  by  Duke  Thestis,  is  shut  up  in  a  prison  in  Athens 
with  Palamon.  Both  the  captives  fall  in  love  with 
Emily,  the  Duke's  sister-in-law.  Both  gain  their  liberty 
and  Emily  is  promised  by  the  duke  to  the  one  who 
wins  in  a  tournament.  Arcite  wins  but  is  killed  b^ 
a  fall  from  a  horse  and  Emily  marries  Palamon.  This 
story  is  better  known  through  Dryden's  "Palamon  and 
Arcite." 

Ar-e-tha'MU  The  name  of  a  sylph  in  Pope's  "Rape 
of  the  Lock." 

Argalla.  Orlando^  Innamorato^  Bojardo.  A 
brother  to  AngeUoa  in  this  romantic  poem.  He^  is 
celebrated  as  the  possessor  of  an  enchanted  lance  which 
threw  whomsoever  it  touched.  Ferraik  eventually 
killed  him,  and  Astolfo  obtained  the  lance. 

Ar-ml'da.  Jerusalem  DeUvered,  Tasao.  The 
most  important  character  in  this  poem.  , 

Ar-nolphe'.  L'Boole  dea  Femmes*  Mollere. 
A  selfish  and  morose  cynic. 

Ar'ga-lus.  An  unhappy  lover  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
"Arcadia." 

Ar'gan.  The  hero  of  Molidre's  comedy  "Le  Malade 
Imaginaire." 

Ar-ca-U'a.  A  brother  to  Angelica,  in  Bojardo's 
"Orlando  Innamorato."  He  is  celebrated  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  enchanted  lance  which  overthrew  whom 
soever  it  touched. 

A'rl-el.  In  the  denomology  of  the  Cabala,  a  water 
spirit:  in  the  fables  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  spirit  of  the 
air,  the  guardian  angel  of  innocence;  in  Shakespere's 
"Tempest,"  an  airy  and  tricksy  spirit,  once  imprisoned 
in  a  tree  but  r^eased  by  Prospero  and  now  becomes  hb 
messenger,  assuming  any  shape,  or  rendering  himself 
invisble,  in  order  to  execute  the  commands  of  his  master. 

Ar-l-o-dnn'tei.  A  lover  in  Aiiostos'  "Orlando 
Furioso." 

Arml'dB.  Jemaalem  BcllTered,  Tasso.  A  beau- 
tiful sorceress  with  whom  Rinaldo  fell  in  love.  By  a 
taKwman  he  is  disenchanted.  Not  being  able  to  allure 
him  back,  Armida  rushes  into  the  midst  of  a  combat 
and  b  slain. 

Ar'oan-dlght.    The  sword  of  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 

Ar-sln'oe.  Le  Mlsaiithrope,  MoUte«.  A  prudish 
character  in  this  comedy. 

Ar'te-tal,  also  written  Artegmll,  Arthegal,  and 
Artegale.  (l)  A  legendary  king  of  Briton  mentioned 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  his  chronicles  and  by  Milton 
in  his  History  of  Britain.  (2)  A  character  in  Spenser's 
"FaSry  Queen"  representing  justice.  (3)  The  hero  in 
a  poem  by  William  Wordsworth,  entitled  "Artegal  and 
Ehdore." 

Arthur,  King.  A  poetical  character.'  based  on  hia- 
torical  traditions.  The  Arthur  of  the  old  Welsh  bards 
was  a  warrior  chieftain  ruling  over  fierce  and  war-like 
tribes.  Every  generation  of  poets  have  added  some- 
thing to  this  picture  until  the  Arthur  of  modern  romance 
is  the  Christian  gentleman  as  Tennyson  pictures  him 
in  his  "Idylls  of  the  King"  surrounded  by  his  chival- 
rous knights,  aU  bound  together  in  one  quest,  the  Holy 
Grail. 

Arthnrlna  Bomances.  These  may  be  divided  into 
six  parts:  (1)  The  romance  of  the  '^San  Graal."  (2) 
"The  Merlin,"  which  celebrates  the  birth  and  exploits 
of  King  Arthur.  (3)  "The  Launoelot."  (4)  The  searsh 
or  "Quest  of  the  San  Graal."  (5)  The  "Mort  d' Arthur," 
or  death  of  Arthur.     (6)  "Sundry  Tales." 

Arthur's  Drlnklng-HorB.  No  one  could  drink 
from  this  h<»n  who  was  either  uachaste  ox  unfaitbfuL 
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Arthar's  Sword,  EsoBl'ibur  or  Eiieal'iber.  Geoffrey 
calls  it  Calibum,  and  says  it  waa  made  in  the  iale  ol 
Avallon,  by  Merlin. 

Arthur's  Round  Table.  It  contained  seats  for  150 
kni^ts.  Three  were  reserved^  two  for  honor,  and  one 
(called  the  "siege  perilous")  for  Sir  Qalahad,  destined 
to  achieve  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Qrail. 

As'ca-part.  The  name  of  a  giant  whom  Beris  of 
Southampton  oonqaered.  This  is  a  favorite  story  of 
the  old  British  romancers.  The  efiSgy  of  As'ci^part 
may  be  seen  on  the  city  gates  of  Southampton.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  thirty  feet  high,  and  to  nave  carried 
Sir  Bevis,  his  wife,  and  horse,  under  his  arm.  Allusions 
to  him  occur  in  Shakespere,  Drayton,  and  other  English 
poets. 

Abh'ton,  Sir  William.  The  Lord  Keeper  of  Scot- 
land; a  prominent  character  in  Scott's  ".Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor." 

As'mo-de'us.  In  the  Jewish  demonology,  an  evil 
spirit,  the  demon  of  vanitv,  or  dress.  In  modem  times 
he  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  destroying  demon  of  matri- 
monial happiness. 

Afl->pa'ti-a.  The  unfortunate  heroine  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  play  ".The  Maid's  Tragedy." 

As'tolot.  The  nome  of  Elaine  in  Tennyson's  ".Idylls 
of  the  King." 

As-torio  or  As-tol'pho.  A  celebrated  character 
in  the  romantic  tales  ana  poems  founded  xipon  the  sup- 
I>osed  adventures  of  Charlemange  and  his  Paladins. 

As  You  Like  It*  a  comedy  by  Shakespere.  A  French 
duke,  driven  from  his  dukedom  by  his  brother,  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  forest  of  Arden  with  a  few  of  his  followers. 
Here  they  lived  a  free  and  easy  life.  Rosalind,  the 
daughter  of  the  banished  duke,  remained  at  court 
with  her  cousin  Celia.  At  a  wrestling  match  Rosalind 
fell  in  love  with  Orlando,  who  threw  his  antagonist,  a 

?jant  and  professional  athlete.  The  usurping  duke 
Frederick)  now  banished  her  from  the  court,  but  her 
cousin  Celia  resolved  to  go  to  Arden  with  lier;  so  Rosa- 
lind, in  boy's  clothes,  and  Celia.  as  a  rustic  maiden,  started 
to  find  the  deposed  duke.  Oriando  being  driven  from 
home  by  his  elder  brother,  also  went  to  the  forest  of 
Ardtti,  and  was  taken  under  the  duke's  protection. 
Here  he  met  the  ladies,  and  a  double  marriage  waa  the 
result  —  Orlando  married  Rosalind,  and  his  elder 
brother  Oliver  married  Celia.  The  usurper  retired  to 
a  religious  house,  and  the  deposed  duke  was  restored  to 
his  dominions. 

Ath'a-lle.  Athalle,  Baclne.  Daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jesebel  in  Racine's  famous  tragedy  by  this  name. 

Auburn.  The  name  of  a  village  inmiortalized  by 
Oliver  Goldsmith  in  his  "Deserted  Village";  it  has  been 
identified  with  Lissoy,  in  Ireland,  near  Athlone. 

Au'drey.  A  country  wench,  in  Shakespere'a  !*A8 
You  Like  It." 

Autorycus.  The  craftiest  of  thieves.  He  stole  the 
Bocks  of  nis  neighbors,  and  changed  their  marks.  Si'sy- 
phos  outwitted  him  by  markinc^  his  sheep  under  their 
feet.  Shakespere  introduces  hun  in  "The  Winter's 
Tale "  as  a  peddler,  and  says  he  was  called  the  son  of 
Mercury. 

Av'a-lon*  or  A-Tlftoii.  The  earthly  paradise  of 
the  Britains.  In  Middle-Age  romance  the  name  of  an 
ocean  island,  and  of  a  castle.  It  is  represented  as  the 
abode  of  Arthur  and  Oberon  and  Morgan  le  Fay.  It  is 
most  fully  described  in  the  old  French  romance  of  ".Ogier 
le  Danois."  It  is  the  Island  Kingdom  to  which  lung 
Arthur  is  finally  borne  by  the  mysterious  barge  in 
Tennjrson's  "Passing  of  Arthur.''  Some  identify 
AvaloB  with  the  modem  Glastonbury. 

Aver'nus.  A  lake  in  Campania  so  called  from  tiie 
belief  that  iU  vapors  would  kill  all  life.  Poets  call  it 
the  entrance  to  the  infernal  reipons. 

Ay'mer,  Prior.  A  Benedictine  Monk,  prior  of  Jor- 
▼aubc  Abbey,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe." 

Ay'moD.  A  semi-mythical  personage  who  figures 
in  romances. 

Asa'iil.  Paradise  Lostt  MlUon.  Represented 
in  this  poem  as  Satan's  standard  bearer.  According  to 
the  Koran,  when  God  commanded  the  angels  to  worship 
Adam,  Asazil  replied,  "Why  should  the  son  of  fire  faU 
down  before  a  son  oif  clay?"  and  God  cast  him  out  of 
iMavon. 

A'so.  The  name  friyen  by  Byron  to  the  Prince  of 
Este,  in  his  poem  of  ''Parisina." 

As'ralll.  In  the  Koran  the  arahan^  eonunis- 
sioned  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  the  resurrection. 

Babes  in  the  Wood.  Wonderful  Gent*s  Last 
Will*  Ancient  Ballad.  According  to  some  authori- 
ties this  old  storv  in  verse  was  founded  on  the  deed  of 
King  Richard  III.,  of  England,  who  made  his  two  young 
DSpbews  prisoners  in  the  Tower  d  London  from  winch 
tbay  disappeared.    It  was  believed  that  tliay  were  mur- 


dered by  lus  orders.  A  eommon  tale,  mush  WuA  by 
English  children,  in  its  many  forms,  grew  from  tim 
baluui.  Perhaps  the  best  known  was  the  one  in  wiiieh 
the  lost  balMS  were  eovered  with  laaves  by  the  birds  in 
the  woods. 

Babooni*  Lewis*  History  of  John  Bull.  Arbuth- 
not«  A  name  given  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  The 
name  Philip  Baboon  was  given  in  the  same  writing  to 
Phihp  Bourbon.  Duke  of  Anjou. 

R^irkblto,  i^lr  Bpnjamin^  Srhool  for  Scandal. 
Sht^rldan..     A  vnmncly  bufty  man  who  p^<i<ileKl  f^candalk 

li^L^i^tock,  Jo<^.  Jioni  bey  and  Jtoti«  Dirk Pii5«  1lie 
inhi:-t+'nt  and  ^dfiab  "-J.  B.,'*  'tcild  J.  B.,"  and  "Joey  B^" 
of  ihe  3ti)Ty, 

R»llllf,  Harrr.  Canterbury  Talea^  Chaucer. 
Thf  jolly  lani.ilnru  at  Tabnrii  Imi,  where  the  Cu-nterbury 
Piljhjrtmft  gathei^d  in  muking  ready  Tor  their  journey. 

Balnfrc.  Quetittiu  Udrwnrd*  Srott*  Nume  giveo 
to  an  old  archer  belont^iug  to  the  Scottish  GuEinin. 

Katdcrstonei  Caleb*  II ride  of  Lanmueririoor. 
Scott.  A  bore  anfl  an  intrunivfl'  bntToon  whf>  tried  t& 
apt'tiir  rieh  bai  lives  in  diAoomfort  and  ofi«i  in  hunger 
and  want,  11  in  pretentiona  have  ofteD  been  laugtilAgly 
quoted. 

Baldwin.  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Tasso.  The 
brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  In  the  tale  of  ''Rey- 
nard the  Fox  "  the  name.  Baldwin*  is  given  to  one  of  the 
beasts. 

Balmawhapple.  Waverly.  Seott.  An  obstinate 
stupid-faced  blundering  Scotch  laird. 

Balthasar.  Comedy  of  Errors*  Shakespere. 
A  merchant  ordered  to  furnish  impossible  merchandise. 
In  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing*'  Balthazar  appears  as 
servant  to  Don  Pedro.  Balthazar  is  also  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Wise  Men  who  followed  the  star  to  Bethle- 
hem. 

Balwhidder.  Annals  of  the  Parish,  CUtlt.  A  sin- 
cere, kind,  talkative  Scotch  Presbyterian  clerg3nman. 
With  natural  prejudices  and  old-fashioned  ways  he  is 
too  "easy"  to  carry  on  his  parish  work  with  seaL  His 
friends  enjoy  Balwhidder's  jokes. 

Banquo.  Macbeth,  Shakespere.  A  thaoe  of 
Scotland  said  toi>elong  to  the  Eleventh  Century  and 
ancestor  of  the  Stuarts.  In  fiction  made  immortal  as 
the  innocent  laird  murdered  by  Macbeth.  Banquo's 
ghost  is  more  famous  than  Banquo  himself. 

Barabas.  The  Jew  of  Malta,  Marlowe.  A  mon- 
ster, the  hero  of  the  tragedy,  who  wears  a  big  nose  and 
invents  infernal  machines. 

Bardell,  Mrs.  Pickwick  Papers,  Dickens.  The 
landlady,  a  widow,  who  sues  Mr.  Pickwick  for  breaeh  of 
promise  to  marry  her. 

Bard  of  Avon.  Name  given  to  Shakespere  who  was 
bom  and  buried  in  8tratfora-on-Avon. 

Bard  of  Ayrshire.  A  name  often  given  to  Robert 
Bums,  the  great  poet  of  SeoUand,  who  was  a  native  and 
resident  of  the  county  of  Ayr. 

Bard  of  Hope.  A  title  sometimes  given  to  Thomas 
Campbell,  author  of  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  didaotio  poems  in  the  languue. 

Bard  of  Memory.  A  name  used  to  oeaicnate  the 
poet  Rogers,  author  of  "The  Pleasures  of  Memory." 

Bard  of  Rydal  Mount.  An  epithet  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  poet  Wordsworth,  who  rssided  at  Rydal,  a 
ehapelry  of  £n|^nd,  in  the  County  (A  Westmoreland. 
His  dwelling  overlooked  »  beautiful  view  d  Lake 
RydaL 

Bardolph.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Shake- 
spere. A  follower  of  FalstafF,  known  as  "  the  knight  of 
the  burning  lamp,"  from  his  red  noee.  He  is  a  poor,  low- 
bred drunkard. 

Barkis.  David  Copperfleldf  Dickens.  Remem* 
bered  by  the  much-K]uoted  "Barkis  is  willing,"  his  form 
of  proposing. marriage  to  his  beloved  Clam  Pegotty. 


Barle^-Com,  Sir  John.    Tam  0*Shanter,  Bums* 

ame  given  to  the  peraonxfieation    of   a    malt   liouor 
made    from    barley.    Sir    Bariey-oom    has    also    been 


noticed  by  the  authors  Scott  and  Hawthorne.  The 
name  comes  down  to  us  from  an  old  £n|^h  pamphlet 
of  uncertain  date  in  which  Sir  John  Barley-oom  is 
arraigned  in  court,  tried  by  jury  and  acquitted. 

Bamaby  Rudflte.  Bamaby  Budse,  Dickens. 
A  half-witted  lad  who  wanders  about  with  a  pet  ravnu 
They  flit  together  through  many  adventures,  including  a 
No-popery  riot. 

BaslUsco.  SoUman,  and  Perseda,  old  Play. 
A  boasting  knight  who  became  so  popular  with  lus 
foolish  bragging  that  his  name  grew  into  a  proverb. 

Bassanlo.  Merchant  of  Ten  Ice,  Shakespere. 
The  lover  of  Portia  who  won  her  when  he  chose  a  leaden 
casket  in  which  her  portrait  was  hidden. 

Bath,  Malor.  Amelia,  Henry  Fleldtag.  A  noble- 
minded  gentleman,  pompous  in    spite  of  poverty,  and 
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•tehdng  to  Utff  sceor^tas  W  the  ^dicnity  and  honor  of 
man."  He  tri«B  to  hide  his  poverty  unaer  bold  speeoh 
even  when  found  doing  nMBnial  servioe. 

Battle,  SMab.  Eumya  of  Ella,  Lamb.  Sarah 
eonsidexed  whist  the  buaincse  of  life  and  literature  one 
of  the  relaxations.  When  a  young  gentleman,  of  a  liter- 
ary  turn,  eaid  to  her  he  had  no  objection  to  unbend  his 
mmd  for  a  little  tima  by  taking  a  hand  with  her,  Sarah 
declared  "Whist  was  her  life  business;  her  duty;  the 
thing  she  eame  into  the  world  to  do.  She  unbeint  her 
mind  aflerwaids  over  a  book." 

Bayard.  Old  PKwibs  and  Bomanecs.  Bayard 
was  a  famous  horse  belongiDgto  the  four  sons  of  Amyon, 
a  semi-mythical  character.  He  seemed  but  an  ordinary 
horse  when  one  person  rode,  but  if  the  four  mounted,  the 
horse  accommodatingly  ^w  in  length.  Among  won- 
derful things  related  of  mm  his  hoof-prints  have  been 
found  on  rocks  and  in  deep  forests.  Bayard  is  also 
known  as  the  property,  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  in  an  old 
Portuguese  romance.  He  was  found  under  the  watch  of 
a  dragon  whom  a  wixard  knight  charmed  and  then 
rescued  the  horse.  In  French  tales  Bayard  is  ^pre- 
sented to  be  yet  living  in  some  of  the  forests  of  France 
but  disappears  when  disturbed.  Bayard  is  also  the 
name  of  the  horse  belonging  to  Fits-James  in  Scott's 
poem,  "Lady-of-the-Lake.  "Bayardo's  Leap"  beloni^ 
to  thu  story.  It  is  said  that  Riniddo  was  riding  on  his 
favorite  steed,  when  a  demon  sprang  behind  him,  but 
the  animal  in  terror  took  three  tremendous  leaps  and 
unhorsed  the  fiend.  

Bayeg*  The  Beheanal,  George  TllUers.  This 
farce,  or  satire,  was  written  about  the  year  1670  and  its 
wit  has  been  much  quoted.  In  its  present  form  the  hero, 
Bayes,  is  intended  to  represent  I>ryden  as  at  the  head  oi 
heroic  rhymes.  He  is  shown  as  greedy  for  applause; 
impatient  of  censure  or  criticism;  inordinately  vam,  yet 
obsequious  to  those  who,  he  hopes,  will  Ratify  him  by 
returning  his  flattery,  and,  finally,  as  anxiously  mindful 
of  the  minute  parts  of  what,  even  in  the  whole,  is  scarce 
worthy  of  attention. 

Beatrico.  Divine  Comedy,  Itenftew  Daughter  of 
an  illustrious  family  of  Florence  for  whom  Dante  IumI 
a  great  love.  In  his  poem  she  is  represented  as  being  his 
guide  through  paradise.  Beatrice  is  also  the  name  of 
the  heroine  of  Bnakespere's  **Muoh  Ado  About  Nothing." 
Of  her  Mrs.  Jameson  says:  "The  extraordinary  success 
<»f  this  play  in  Shakespere's  own  day,  and  ever  since, 
in  England,  is  to  be  ascribed  more  particularly  to  the 
parts  of  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  two  humorsome  beings, 
who  incessantly  attack  each  other  with  all  the  resources 
«f  raillery.  In  Beatrice,  high  intellect  and  high  animal 
spirits  meet,  and  excite  each  other  like  fire  and  air. 
In  her  wit  there  is  a  touch  ot  insolence,  not  infrequent 
in  women  when  the  wit  predominates  over  reflection 
and  imagination.  In  her  temper,  too,  there  is  a  sUght 
infusion  oi  the  terma^nt.  But  Beatrice,  though  willful, 
is  not  wayward;  she  is  volatile,  not  unfeeling." 

Beauty  and  *he  Beast.  Fairy  Tale.  Mme.  YlUe- 
neuve.  Oft-repeated  in  stories  for  children.  Beauty 
and  the  Beast  are  known  in  many  forms.  In  the  origmal 
tale  young  and  lov^  Beauty  saved  the  life  of  her  father 
by  putting  herself  in  the  power  of  a  frightful,  but  kind- 
hearted,  monster,  whose  respectful  affection  and  deep 
melancholy  finally  overcame  her  aversion  to  his  hideous- 
neas,  and  induoed  her  to  consent  to  marry  him.  By  her 
love  Beast  was  set  free  from  enchantment  and  allowed 
to  assume  his  own  form,  a  handsome  and  graceful  jroung 
prince. 

Bede,  Adam.  Adam  Bede,  George  Eliot.  An 
ideal  workman,  hero  of  the  novel. 

Bedlvere.  Tales  of  the  Boand  Table.  Bediveie 
was  the  last  knight  of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table.  He 
had  served  as  a  butler,  was  of  much  importance  and  was 
sent  by  the  dying  king  to  throw  his  sword,  Eacoahbar, 
into  the  lake.  A  hand  and  arm  rose  from  the  lake, 
caught  the  sword,  flourished  it  three  rimes  and  sank. 
Becuvere  watched  King  Arthur's  departure  for  Avalon, 
the  "Isle  of  the  Blest. '  This  knight  is  noticed,  under 
the  name  Bedver,  in  Oeoffry's  British  History. 

Beggar's  Daaghter.  Beilqnes,  Perey.  First 
known  as  the  Beggar's  daughter  of  Bethnal  Green,  a 
beautiful  girl  named  Bessie,  who  is  wooed  by  a  knight, 
and  whose  father  turns  out  to  be  a  son  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
ford,  living  in  ^guise  as  a  blind  beggar.  The  story  was 
dramatised  by  Sheridan  KnOwles. 

Beleh,  Sir  Tony.  Twelfth  Night,  Shakespere. 
Uncle  to  Olivia,  a  jolly,  care-free  fellow,  type  of  the 
roisterers  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  days. 

Belinda.  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Pope.  Poetical  name 
of  the  heroine  whose  real  name  was  said  to  be  Arabella 
Fermor.  In  a  froHe  Lord  Petre  cut  a  lock  from  the 
lady's  hair,  this  was  so  much  resented  that  it  broke  the 


great  friendahip  between  the  two  families.  The  poem, 
"Rape  of  the  Look,"  was  written  to  bring  the  people 
into  a  better  temper  and  lead  to  reconciliation.  Belinda 
is  also  the  name  of  the  heroine  in  a  novel  written  by 
Maria  Edgeworth. 

Bell,  Adam.  Old  Ballad.  A  famous  wild  outlaw 
belonging  to  the  north  country  and  celebrated  for  his 
skill  as  an  archer. 

Bell,  Laura.  Pendennls^  Thaekeray.  One  of  the 
aweetest  heroines  in  EngUsh  hterature. 

Bell-man.  L"Allegro,  Milton.  The  watchman 
who  patrolled  the  streets  uid  called  out  the  hour  of  night. 
Sometimes  he  repeated  scraps  of  pious  poetry  in  order  to 
charm  away  danger. 

BeU,  Peter.    Peter  Bell,  a  Tale  In  verse,  Words- 


A  wandering  tinker,  subject  of  Woidsworth's 
poem,  whose  hard  heart  was  touched  by  the  fidelity  of  an 
ass  to  its  dead  master.  Shelley  wrote  a  burlesque  of  this 
poen^  entitled  "Peter  BeU  the  Third."  intended  to  ridi- 
cule the  ludicrous  puerility  of  language  and  sentiment 
which  Wordsworth  often  affected.  T^  buriesque  was 
given  the  name  of  the  Third  because  it  followed  a  parody, 
abeadv  published  as  "Peter  the  Second." 

Bell-uie-Cat.  Name  given  to  a  nobleman  at  Lauder, 
Scotland,  eariy  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  King  James  II. 
called  an  assembly  of  Scottish  barons  to  resist  a  threat** 
ened  invasion  of  his  realm  by  Edward  IV.,  of  England. 
After  long  discussion  one  of  the  barons  rriated  the  nor- 
sery  tale  of  a  convention  of  mice  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  hang  a  bell  on  the  eat's  neck,  to  give  warning  of  her 
presence.  No  one  would  serve  on  the  Mouse  Committee. 
To  the  story  Archibald  Douglas  responded  by  saying 
**I  will  bell  the  cat"  and  was  afterwards  known  by  the 
name.  Bell-the-eat. 

Beloved  Physician.  Bible.  Name  given  to  St. 
Luke  and  first  suggested  in  the  Apostle  Paul's  letter  to 
the  Colossians. 

Belphoebe.  Faery  Queen,  Spenser.  A  deheale 
and  graceful  flatteiv  offered  to  Queen  Elisabeth  through 
the  huntress,  Belphoebe,  intended  as  a  likenesw  of  the 
Queen.  The  name  taken  from  belle,  meaning  beautiful, 
and  Phoebe,  a  name  sometimes  bestowed  on  Diana. 

Belvawney,  Miss.  Bneholas  NIckleby,  Dickens. 
She  belonged  to  the  wonderful  Portsmouth  theater, 
always  took  the  part  of  a  page  and  gloried  in  silk  stock- 
inn. 

Belvldera.  Tenlce  Preserved,  Otway.  The  beau- 
tiful heroine  of  the  almoat  forgotten  tragedy.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  saM  "more  tears  have  been  shed,  probably,  for 
the  sorrows  of  Belvidera  and  Moninia  than  for  those  of 
Juliet  and  Desdemona." 

Benedick.  Bfnch  Ado  Abont  Nothing,  Shake- 
spere. A  young  lord  of  Padua  who  is  gentleman,  wit, 
and  soldier.  He  was  a  pronounced  bachelor,  but  after 
a  courtship  full  of  witty  sasrings  and  coquetry  he  marries 
the  lovely  Beatriee.  From  this  gentieman  ooaoes  the 
name  Benedick  or  Benedict,  applied  to  married  men  who 
were  not  going  to  marry. 

Benengell,  CId  Hamet.  Don  Qalxote,  Cervan« 
tes.  Supposed  to  be  a  writer  of  chronicles  among  the 
Moors  and  claimed  as  authority  for  the  tales  of  adventure 
recorded  by  Cervantes.  The  name,  Cid  Hamet,  has  been 
often  quoted  by  writers. 

Ben  Hnr,  Ctoneral  Lew  Wallace.  Messalav  the 
Roman  playmate  and  young  friend  of  Ben,  Hur,  after- 
ward became  his  remorseless  enemy.  Ambitious,  hard, 
and  cruel,  when  he  came  into  power  he  made  Ben  Hur 
a  galley  slave,  confiscated  his  property  and  imprisoned 
the  mother  and  sister.  Ben  Hur  escaped,  returned 
later  as  a  wealthy  Roman,  and  entered  m  the  famous 
chariot  race  against  MesNda  who  bad  put  up  enormous 
sums  in  wagers.  Messala  recognised  Ben  Hur  and 
hoped  to  win  the  race  and  bring  him  to  final  ruin;  but 
Messala  himself  was  thrown  and  seriously  injured. 
His  cruelties  were  made  known  and  he  was  at  last  slaiA 
by  his  wife,  Isas,  the  daughter  of  Balthasar. 

'     "         AmdTla,    Fielding.    An    improper 


Bennet,    Mrs. 

character. 
Benvollo«    Bomeo  and  Juliet,  Shakespere. 


One 


of  Romeo's  friends  who  would  "quarrel  with  a  man 
that  had  a  hair  more  or  a  hair  less  in  his  beard  than  he 
bad."  Mercutio  says  to  him,  "Thou  hast  quarreled 
with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street." 

B^wolf.  Anglo-Saxon  Poem.  He  was  a  Oothio 
warrior  who  stew  the  monster  Orendel,  which  infested  the 
great  hall  of  Hrothgar,  King  of  the  West  Danes.  This 
great  poem  of  over  6,000  lines  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  describes  the  beautiful  palace  of  King 
Hrothgar,  the  ravages  wrought  by  the  fiend  Orendel 
and  his  mother,  and  the  deliverance  wrought  by  the 
hero  Beowulf.  The  second  part  dessribes  the  combat 
between  the  aged  King  Beowulf  and  the  dragon  whieb 
was  wasting  the  land  of  the  Qoths.    The  Beowulf  wIm 
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took  part  in  Hygelao's  fauto^oal  expedition  ac«in«t  the 
Hetware  is  probably  liistorical,  but  the  Beowulf  of  the 
four  great  exploits  of  the  poem,  the  swimming  match 
with  Breca,  and  the  contests  with  Grendel,  with  his 
dam,  and  with  the  dragon,  is  probably  a  character 
allie^to  the  Norse  divinities. 

Bertnm.  Guy  SfAniiwliic.  Sc«tt.  The  character 
was  suggested  by  James  AnnesTey,  Esq.,  rightful  heir  oi 
the  earldom  of  Anglesey,  of  which  he  was  dispossessed  by 
his  uncle  Richard.  He  died  in  1743.  Bertram  was  also 
the  name  of  the  haughty  and  dissolute  count,  husband 
of  Helena  in  Shakespere's  comedy  "All's  Well  that  Ends 
WeU." 

Btonca.  Othello,  Shakespere.    Cassio's  sweetheart. 

BlbHo'maiicy,  a  mode  of  divination  much  practiced 
during  many  ages.  The  diviner  opened  the  Bible 
and  observed  the  first  passage  which  occurred  or  upon 
entering  a  place  of  worship  took  notice  of  the  first  words 
of  the  Bible  heard  after  entering.  The  application  was 
often  very  fanciful,  and  depended  rather  upon  the  mere 
sound  of  the  words  than  upon  their  proper  signification, 
or  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Prayer  and  fasting  were 
sometimes  used  as  a  preparation  for  a  mode  of  consulting 
the  divine  oracles,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
contrary  to  their  purpose  and  spirit,  and  which  was  in 
harmony  only  with  the  notions  and  practices  of  hea- 
thenism. 

BlbllODUi'iila,  signifies  book-madnees.  It  is  a  pas- 
sion for  rare  and  curious  books.  While  the  ordinarv 
collector  is  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  works  which 
are  valuable,  either  on  account  of  their  established 
reputation  or  as  assisting  him  in  his  literary  or  profes- 
sional pursuits,  the  bibhomaniac  is  actuated  by  other 
motives.  With  him  utility  is  of  secondary  importance, 
rarity  being  the  first  and  great  reguisite.  Thus  even 
a  common  book  becomes  valuable  m  his  eyes  if  it  be 
one  of  a  few  copies  thrown  off  on  vellum  or  on  large 
paper,  or  if  it  has  been  bound  by  Deroroe,  Boserian, 
Lewis,  or  Payne;  and  for  the  same  reason,  he  some- 
times prefers  an  inferior  to  a  better  article.  The  forma- 
tion of  complete  sets  of  such  books  as  the  "Elsevir 
Republics"  (see  Elsevir),  or  of  the  works  of  a  single 
author,  provided  they  be  scarce,  is. a  favorite  pursuit 
with  many. 

Bigendlana.  GulllTer's  Travels,  Swift.  The 
name  of  a  religious  party  in  the  imaginary  Empire  of 
lilliput  who  made  it  a  matter  of  duty  and  conscience  to 
break  their  eggs  at  the  lane  end.  They  were  regarded 
as  heretics  by  the  law,  which  required  all  person^  to  break 
the  smaller  end  of  their  eggs,  under  pain  of  heavy  penal- 
ties in  case  of  disobedience. 

Bllfll.  Tom  JoneB»  FieldlOfi:.  Allworthy's  nephew, 
a  talebearer. 

Birch,  Haryey.  The  Spy,  Cooper.  The  chief 
eharacter  of  the  novel. 

Black-eyed  .  Susan.  Ballad,  John  Gay.  The 
heroine  of  the  popular  sea-song. 

Blatant  Beast.  Faery  Queen,  Spenser.  A  bel- 
lowing monster  typical  of  slander;  or,  an  impersonation 
of  what  we  now  cmX  "Vox  Populi,"  or  the  "Voice  of  the 
People." 

BUmber,  Miss  Cornelia.  Dombey  and  Son,  Dick- 
ens. The  daughter  of  Dr.  Blimber,  the  head  of  a  first- 
class  educational  establishment  conducted  on  the  forcing 
or  cramming  principle.  She  is  a  very  learned,  grave, 
and  precise  young  lady,  **no>light  nonsense  about  her,*' 
who  has  be<M>me  "dry  and  sandy  wi^  working  in  the 
graves  of  deceased  languages." 

Blouxallnda.  Shepherd's  Week,  John  Gay. 
The  country  giri,  heroine  of  this  pastoral  poem,  written 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  but  ouoted 
as  a  picture  of  the  poverty  and  rudeness  of  rural  life  at 
that  time. 

Bobadll,  Captain.  Every  Man  In  His  Humor, 
Jonson.  A  boasting  coward,  who  passes  himself  off 
with  young  and  simple  people  (tor  a  Hector. 

Boeuf,  Front  de.  Ivanhoe,  Scott.  One  of  King 
John's  followers.     A  ferocious  scoundrel. 

Bols  GuUbert,  Brian  de.  Ivanhoe,  Scott.  A 
brave  but  cruel,  crafty,  and  dissolute  oonunander  of  the 
Knights  Templar. 

Boniface.  The  Beaux*  Stratasem,  Farquhar. 
A  fine  representation  of  an  English  lancUord.  Hence 
applied  to  landlords  generally. 

Bontemps,  Roger.  Sons,  Beranger.  Knowta  in 
France  as  the  personification  of  care-free  leisure.  The 
equivalent,  among  the  French  peasantry,  for  the  English 
proverb,  "There's  a  good  time  coming."  is  "Roger  Bon- 
temps." This  one  of  Beranger's  most  cdebrated  songs 
was  written  in  1814. 

Bottom,  Nick.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Shakespere.  A  man  who  fancies  he  can  do  every- 
thing, and  do  it  better  than  anyone  else.    Shakespere 


has  drawn  him  as  profoundly  ignorant,  and  with  as  orer- 
flow  of  self-conceit.  Oberon,  the  fairy  king,  desiring  to 
punish  Titania.  his  queen,  oommissioned  Puck  to  watdi 
her  till  she  fell  asleep,  and  then  to  annoint  her  eyelids 
with  the  juice  of  a  plant  called  "knre-in-idleness,"  the 
effect  of  which,  when  she  awoke,  was  to  make  her  dote 
upon  Bottom,  upon  whom  Puck  had  fixed  an  ass's  head. 

Bowling,  Tom.  Roderick  Bandom.  Smollett* 
A  name  made  almost  famous  as  hero  off  the  noveL 
Critics  have  said  "The  character  of  Tom  Bowling,  in 
'Roderick  Random,'  will  be  regarded  in  all  ages  as  a 
happy  exhibition  of  those  navaThferoes  to  whom  Britain 
is  mdebted  for  so  much  of  her  happiness  and  glory." 
The  Tom  Bowling  referred  to  in  Dibdin's  famous  sea- 
song  was  Captain  Thomas  Dibdin,  brother  of  Charles 
Dibdin.  who  wrote  the  song. 

Box  and  Cox.  Farce,  Morton.  Principal  charae- 
ters  in  the  farce  known  as  a  "dramatic  romance  of  real 
life." 

Brag,  Jack.  Jack  Brag,  Theodore  Hook.  Hero 
of  the  novel  and  a  spirited  embodiment  of  the  arts  em- 
ployed by  a  vulgar  pretender  to  creep  into  aristocratic 
society,  and  of  his  ultimate  discomfiture.  General  Bur- 
goyne  figures  in  an  old  ballad  known  as  "Sir  Jack  Brag.'* 

Bramble,  Matthew.  Humphrey  Clinker,  Smol- 
lett. Noted  character  in  the  novel  described  as  "an  odd 
kind  of  humorist,"  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  "always 
on  the  fret,"  but  full  of  generosity  and  benevolence. 

Brass,  Sally,  and  Sampson.  Old  Curiosity  Shop* 
Dickens.  Brother  and  sister,  well  mated,  he  a  shyster- 
ing  lawyer  and  she  getting  ahead  of  hua  in  villany. 
Sampson  was  dishonest,  sentimental,  and  affected  m 
manner,  and  both  are  interesting  characters  to  read  about. 

Brentford,  the  two  Kings  of.  The  Rehearsal, 
YllUers.  Much  question  has  Deen  raised  as  to  who  was 
to  be  ridiculed  under  these  characters.  The  royal 
brothers,  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  have  been  suggested, 
others  say  the  fighting  Kings  of  Granada.  In  the  farce 
the  two  kings  are  represented  as  walking  hand  in  hand, 
as  dancing  together,  as  singing  in  concert,  and,  generally, 
as  living  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and  affection. 

Brick,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Martin  Chusslewlt,  Dick- 
ens. A  ranting  American  politician  who  makes  a  ridio- 
ttlous  figure  as  editor. 

Brook  Farm.  The  full  name  was  **  Brook  Farm 
Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Education,'*  a  stock  com- 
pany of  nearly  70  members,  located  on  a  farm  of  200 
acres  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  Among  the  memben 
were  George  Riplesr,  Charles  A.  Dana.  George  William 
Curtis,  Margaret  Fuller  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Among  their  frequent  visitors  were  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. Theodore  Parker,  Bronson  Aloott.  This  idyllic  li£t 
lasted  about  five  years,  from  1841  to  1846.  Brook 
Farm  was  a  financud  failure  but  it  was  important  ia 
intellectual  results.  Hawthorne  has  written  the  story 
of  the  experiment  in  "  Blithedale  Romance." 

Brown,  Tom.  Tom  Brown's  School  Dars  amd 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  Thomas  Hughes.  The  hero 
of  these  stories  of  school  days,  a  typieal  English  school^ 
boy  and  imdergraduate. 

BrunehUd.  Nlbelungen-lled.  The  story  of  Bruno- 
hild  holds  laige  place  in  ancient  German  romance.  She 
was,  herself,  a  warrior,  proud  and  skillful  and  she  TOt>n»i- 
ised  to  be  the  bride  of  the  man  who  could  conquer  her  in 
three  trials,  in  hurling  the  lance,  in  throwing  the  stono« 
and  in  leaping  after  the  stone  when  thrown.  By  the  arts 
and  bravery  of  Si«cfried,  she  was  deluded  into  marrsrios 
Ounther,  King  of  Burgundy;  but,  discovering  the  triclc« 
she  planned  and  accomplished  the  destruction  of  Sies* 
fried,  and  the  humifiation  of  Chriemhild,  his  wife. 

Bumble,  Mr.  Oliver  Twist,  Dickens.  A  pompous, 
disagreeable  beadle  who  figures  largely  in  the  beginAins 
of  the  story.  The  name.  Bumble,  has  since  attached 
itself  to  the  office. 

Bunthome.  Patience,  SulUyan.  A  gloomy  poet 
showing  most  distincUy  in  his  gloom  surrounded  by  tbe 
characters  of  a  comic  opera.  He  was  inserted  as  a  satire 
on  the  aesthetic  erase,  turning  into  ridicule  the  imitatocv 
of  Rosetti. 

Bunsby,  Jack.  Dombey  and  Son,  Dickens.  A. 
eonunander  of  a  ship  looked  up  to  as  an  orade  by  him 
friend  Captain  Cuttle.  He  is  described  as  wearing  e 
"rapt  and  imperturable  manner."  and  seeming  to  be 
"always  on  the  lookout  for  something  in  the  extrememt, 
distance." 

Burchell,  Mr.    Tlcar  of  Wakefield.  Goldsmltla. 
A  prominent  character  who  passes  lumaelf  off  as  a  poor 
man,  but  is  really  a  baronet  in  di^uise.     He  is  noted 
for  his  habit  of  crying  out  "  Fudge  1  '"by  way  of  wTprsee 
ing  his  strong  contempt  for  the  oiHaions  of  others. 

Burd,  Helen.  Scotch  Ballad.  A  traditional  nancke 
standing  for  constancy.  She  was  carried  to  England  l>9r 
fairies  and  imprisoned  in  a  castle.    The  youngest  brotlker 
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«f  tht  fair  Burd  Helen  was  guided  by  the  enohaater 
ICerlin  and  accomplished  the  perilous  task  of  reaeuinf 
his  aster.  This  is  recited  in  the  line  "Childe  Roland  to 
the  dKtk  tower  came/'  quoted  by  Sbakespere.  Only  a 
iracment  of  the  old  ballad  has  been  presenred. 

Bttsldn.  Tragedy.  The  Greek  trafpo  actors  usod 
to  wear  a  sandal  some  two  or  three  mehes  thick,  to 
elerate  their  stature.  To  this  sole  was  attached  a  very 
elegant  buskin. 

Btts-Fiiz,  Serieant.  Pickwick  Papers*  Dickens. 
A  pompous,  chaffing  lawver,  who  biillies  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  the  witnesses  in  the  famous  breach  of  promise  suit, 
Bardell  vs.  Pickwick. 

ByMd.  A  New  England  pariah  the  scene  of  an 
historical  novel  by  John  Lewis  Ewell.  Here  lived  the 
ancestor  of  Longfellow,  to  whom  the  poet  dedicated 
**The  Village  Blacksmith,"  himself  a  blacksmith,  keeping 
his  accounts  in  peculiar  orthography.  According  to  the 
deed  of  sale  in  1681,  the  Byfield  Indians  got  a  larger 
price  from  the  first  English  settlers  than  was  paid  for 
Manhattan  Island. 

Cab'ala.  The  oral  law  of  the  Jews  delivered  down 
from  father  to  son  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  the  usual 
belief  that  Ood  instructed  Moses,  and  Mo^es  his  brother 
Aaron,  and  so  on  from  age  to  age. 

CabaUstle  Science.  This  science  consists  mainly 
in  understanding  the  combination  of  certain  letters, 
words,  and  numbers,  said  to  be  significant. 

Cndme'an  TIctory.  A  victory  purchased  at  great 
expense  of  life.  The  allusion  is  to  the  armed  men  who 
sprang  out  of  the  ground  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon 
sown  by  Cadmus.  These  men  fell  foul  of  each  other, 
and  only  five  of  them  escaped  death. 
.  Cal'as»  Doctor.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
Sluikespere.  A  pl»rsician  in  the  comedy  who  adds 
a  touch  of  humor.  He  is  most  conspicuous  as  the  lover 
of  Anne  Page. 

Calandrrno.  A  sirapleton  frequently  introduced 
in  Boccaccio's  "Decameron";  expressly  made  to  be 
befooled  and  plaved  upon.  His  mishaps,  as  Macaulay 
states,  "have  made  all  Europe  merry  for  more  than  four 
oenturies." 

Caleb.  (1)  The  enchantress  who  carried  off  St. 
George  in  infancy.  (2)  A  character  in  Dryden's  satire 
of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  meant  for  Lord  Grey,  one 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Caleb  Qruo'tem.  A  parish  clerk  or  jack-of-all-trades. 
in  Coleman's  play  "The  Review,  or  Ways  of  Windsor.' 
Coleman  borrowed  the  character  from  "Throw  Physio  to 
the  Dogs,"  an  old  farce. 

Cari-ban.     A  sava^re  and  deformed  slave  of  Pros- 

Eero  in  Shakespere's  "Tempest."  He  is  represented  as 
eing  the  "frecVled  whelp"  of  Sycorax,  a  foul  hag,  who 
was  banished '  from  Argier  (or  Algiers)  to  the  desert 
island  afterward  inhabited  by  Prospero.  From  his  rude, 
uncouth  language  we  get  the  phrase  "Caliban  style,*^ 
**Caliban  speech,"  meaning  the  coarsest  possible  use  of 
words.  ^ 

Call«dore.  A  knight  m  Spenser's  "Faftry  Queen," 
typical  of  courtesy,  and  said  to  oe  intended  for  a  portrait 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Ca-Us'ta.  The  name  of  a  celebrated  character  m 
Howe's  "Fair  Penitent."  _ 

Calllp'olls,  Battle  of  Alcasar.  George  Peele. 
A  character  in  the  "Battle  of  Alcasar,"  used  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  others  as  a  synonym  for  lady-love,  sweet- 
heart, charmer.  Sir  Walter  always  spells  the  word 
Callipolis,  but  Peele  calls  it  Calipolis. 

Cal'y-don.  A  forest  celebrated  in  the  romances 
relating  to  King  Arthur  and  Merlin.  

Camararsaman,  Prince.  Arabian  Nlrhts.  One 
of  the  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  the  name  of  a 
prince  who  fell  in  love  with  Badou'ra,  Princess  of  China, 
the  moment  he  saw  her. 

Ca-ma'cko.  Don  Qatxote^  Cervantes.  \  charac- 
ter in  an  episode  in  "Don  Qmxote,"  who  gets  cheated 
out  of  his  bride  after  having  made  great  preparations  for 
their  wedding.         ^       «^  .      _  ^ 

Cam'ba-lo,  or  Camliel.  Paery  Oneen,  Spenser. 
A  brother  of  Candace.  He  challenged  everjr  suitor  to 
bis  sister's  hand,  and  overthrew  all  except  Tri'amond, 
who  married  the  lady.  ^ 

Camlia-la.  In  the  "Voyages"  of  Marco  Polo  the 
ohief  city  of  the  province  of  Cathay. 

Camlinscan'.  A  Tartar  king  identical  with  Genghis 
Khan.  The  Kini^  of  the  far  East  sent  Cambuscan,  a 
"steed  of  brass,  which,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  would 
oarr^f  its  rider  to  any  spot  on  the  earth."  All  that  was 
required  was  to  whisper  the  name  of  the  place  in  the 
horse's  ear,  mount  upon  his  back,  and  turn  a  pin  set  in 
his  ear.  When  the  rider  had  arrived  at  the  place  re- 
quired, he  bad  to  turn  another  pin,  and  the  horse  in- 
•tantly  descended,  and,  with  another  screw  of  the  pin. 


vanished  till  it  was  agafai  required.  This  vtory  b  begun 
by  Chaucer  in  the  "Squire's  Tale/'  but  was  never 
finished. 

Cam'e-lot.  A  parish  in  Somersetshire,  England 
(now  called  Queen's  Camel),  where  King  Arthur  is  said 
to  have  held  his  court.  In  this  place  there  are  still  to 
be  seen  vast  intrenchments  of  an  ancient  town  or  station 
— called  by  the  inhabitants  "King  Arthur's  Palace." 

Ca'mllle'.  A  member  of  the  Parisian  demimonde 
and  the  heroine  of  a  play  dramatised  from  the  novel  of 
"La  Dame  aux  Cam^lias,"  by  Alexander  Dumas,  the 
younger. 

Can'a-ce.  Paery  Qaeen,  Spenser.  A  paragon 
among  women,  the  daughter  of  King  Cambuscan  to 
whom  the  King  of  the  East  sent  as  a  present  a  mirror 
and  a  ring.  The  mirror  would  tell  the  lady  if  any  man 
on  whom  she  set  her  heart  would  prove  true  or  false,  and 
the  ring  (which  was  to  be  worn  on  her  thumb)  would 
enable  her  to  understand  the  language  of  birds  and  to 
converse  with  them.  Can'ace  was  courted  by  a  crowd 
of  suitors,  but  her  brother  gave  out  that  anyone  who 
pretended  to  her  hand  must  encounter  him  in  sin^e 
combat  and  overthrow  him.  She  ultimately  married 
Tri'amond.  son  of  the  fairy  Ag'ap§. 

Can-dlde'.  The  hero  of  Voltaire's  novel  eo  ealled. 
All  sorts  of  misfortunes  are  heaped  upon  him,  and  he 
bears  them  all  with  philosophical  indifference. 

Canlldla.  A  sorceress,  alluded  to  by  Horace,  who 
could  bring  the  moon  from  heaven. 

Candor,  Mrs.  A  most  energetic  slanderer  in  Sheri- 
dan's "School  for  Scandal." 

Ca'ora.  Description  of  Gvlana,  Ralelrli.  A 
river,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  a  people  whose  heads 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  Their  eyes  are  in  their 
shoulders,  and  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their 
breasts.  The  original  picture  is  found  in  Hakluyt's 
"Voyages"  1698. 

Cap'ii-let.  The  head  of  a  noble  Veronese  house  in 
Shakespere's  tragedy  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet," — hostile 
to  the  bouse  of  Montague.  He  is  at  times  self-willed  and 
tyrannical,  but  a  jovisl  and  testy  old  man. 

Cap'tt-let,  Lady.  The  proud  and  sUtely  wife  of 
Capulet.  and  mother  of  Juliet. 

Carad'oc.  A  Knight  of  the  Round  Table.  Also  in 
history,  the  British  chief  whom  the  Romans  called  Carac- 
tacus.  Caradoc  is  the  hero  of  an  old  ballad  entitled 
"The  Boy  and  the  Mantle." 

Carker.  A  scoundrelly  clerk  in  Dickens's  "Dombey 
and  Son." 

Car" ton,  Sidney.  A  hero  transformed  by  unselfish 
love  in  Dickend's  ''Tale  of  Two  Cities."  He  voluntarily 
goes  to  the  guillotine  to  save  his  successful  rival  in  love. 

Car-ras'co,  Sanson.  A  waggish  bachelor  of  Sala- 
manca, in  Cervantes'  romance,  "Don  Quixote.'* 

Cas'ca.  Jnllns  Csesar,  Sbakespere.  A  blunt- 
witted  Roman,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Julius 
Cesar. 

Cas-san'dra.  A  daughter  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy, 
gifted  with  the  power  of  prophecy;  but  Apollo,  whom 
she  had  offended,  brought  it  to  pass  that  no  one  believed 
her  predictions.  Sbakespere  makes  use  of  this  character 
in  "Troilus  and  Cressida." 

Ca-sella.  The  name  of  a  musician  and  old  friend 
of  Dante,  immortalised  by  him  in  his  poem  "La  Divina 
CommedZa." 

Casslb'elan.  Great-uncle  to  Cymbeline,  in  Shakes- 
pere's play  by  that  name. 

CasMil-o.  A  Florentine  and  lieutenant  of  Othello, 
and  a  tool  of  lago,  in  Shakespere's  tragedy  of  "Othello.'* 
lago  made  Cassio  drunk,  and  then  set  on  Roderi'go  to 
quarrel  with  him.  Cassio  wounded  Roderigo.  Othello 
suspended    Cassio,    but    laap   induced    Desdemo'na    to 

Slead  for  his  restoration.  This  interest  in  Cassio.  con- 
rmed  the  iealous  rage  of  Othello  to  murder  Desde- 
mona  and  kill  himself.  After  the  death  of  Othello, 
Cassio  was  appointed  governor  of  Cvpreus. 

Castle  Dangerous.  A  keep  belonging  to  the  Doug- 
las family,  which  gives  its  name  to  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "Tales  of  my  Landlord."  It  was  so  called  by 
the  Enoiish  because  it  was  alwasrs  retaken  from  them 
by  the  Douglas. 

Castle  of  Indolence.  The  title  of  a  poem  by  Thom- 
son, and  the  name  of  a  castle  described  m  it  as  situated 
in  a  pleasing  land  of  drowsiness,  where  every  sense  was 
steeped  in  the  most  luxurious  and  enervating  delights. 
Cas'tlewood,  Beatrix.  The  heroine  of  Thackeray's 
novel  "Henry  Esmond,"  a  picture  of  splendid,  lustrous, 
physical  beauty. 

Caudle,  Mrs.  Bfarcaret.,  The  feigned  author  of  a 
series  of  curtain  lectures  delivered  to  her  husband,  Job 
Caudle,  who  was  a  patient  sufferer  under  this  form  of 
persistent  nagging  by  his  wife.  The  real  author  of  these 
humorous  lectures  was  Douglas  JerrohL 
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THE  STANDABD  DICTIQKARY  OP  FACTS 


^Slff*    The  h«io  of  an  Moirai  Eiifliah  baUad 

prcaervcd  in  Peroy't  "  Eeligiifla." 

Cave  of  Mammon.  The  abode  of  the  tod  of  riohea, 
deaeribed  ia  the  aeoood  book  of  ft;>eDaer'a  *-Faftry 
Queen." 

Caz'tont  Pl-ala'tra-tua.  The  haro  of  Bulwer 
Lytton'a  novel  *^The  Gaxtona,"  and  of  ita  aequal  ".My 

Ce«iell'la*  8t«  A  patron  aaini  of  the  blind«  alao  pat- 
roneis  of  muaidana,  and  "inventor  of  the  oisan.'* 
Aooordi^  to  tradition*  an  ansel  fell  in  love  with  her  for 
her  mumcal  skill,  and  used  nisptly  to  visit  her.  A  crown 
of  martyrdom  waa  bestowed  both  upon  her  and  her  hus- 
band. Dryden  and  Pope  have  written  odes  in  her  honor, 
and  both  apeak  of  her  oharming  an  angel  by  her  muaieal 
powers. 

Ced'rlc*    A  Saxon  thane  in  Scott's  ".Ivanhoe." 

Ce'lia*  FaSry  Queen*  Spaiaer*  (1)  Mother  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  She  was  herself  known  as 
Haavenliness  and  lived  m  the  hospices  Holiness.  (2) 
Celia,  cousin  to  Rosalind  in  Shakespere's  Comedy  *tAs 
You  Like  It."  Celia  is  a  common  poetical  name  for  a 
lady  or  a  lady-love. 

Ceph'alus  and  Procris.  Cephalus  was  the  husband 
of  Procris,  who,  out  of  jealousy,  deserted  him.  Cephalus 
went  in  search  of  her,  and  rested  awhUe  under  a  tree. 
Procris  discovered  him.  and  crept  through  some  bushes 
to  ascertain  if  a  rival  was  with  him.  (>phalas  heard 
the  noise  and.  thinking  it  to  be  made  by  some  wild  beast, 
hurled  his  javelin  into  the  bushes  and  slew  Procris. 
When  the  unhappy  man  diBCOvere<il^  what  he  had  done, 
he  slew  himself  m  anguish  ol  spirit  with  the  same  iaveUn. 
This  story  is  aUuded  to  in  "ryramus  and  Thisbe."  in 
Shakespere's  "Midsununer  Night's  Dream."  where  they 
are  humorously  miscalled  "Shafalus  and  Procus." 

Chad'band,  The  Bev.  A  clerical  charactte  in 
Dickens'  "Bleak  House."  He  will  always  stand  aa  a 
type  of  hypocritioalpiety. 

Chan'tteleer.  The  cock,  in  the  tale  of  "Reynard 
the  Fox,"  and  in  Chaucer's  "  Nonne  Prestes  Tale." 

Char^ema|pie«  The  romance  of  Charlemagne  and 
bis  Paladins  is  of  French  origin,  as  the  romances  of 
King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  ol  the  Round  Table  are  of 
OelUo  or  Welsh  origin.  According  to  one  tradition 
Charlemagne  is  not  dead,  but  waits  crowned  and  armed, 
in  Odenberg,  near  Saltzburg,  till  the  time  of  antichrist, 
when  he  win  wake  up  and  deliver  Christendom.  Accord- 
ing to  another  tradition,  Charlemagne  appears  in  seasons 
of  plenty.  He  crosses  the  Rhine  on  a  golden  bridge, 
and  blesses  both  corn-fields  and  vinevards, 

Char'ml-an.  A  kind-hearted  but  simple-minded 
female  attendant  on  Cleopatra  in  Shakespere's  play  of 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra."  ^        .  .     . 

Chaaeer'a  Canterbury  Tales.  The  plan  of  the 
".Canterbury  Tales"  a£fords  artistic  scope  for  introducing 
a  company  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  m 
Thomas  k  Becket.  It  represents  all  classes  of  society 
and  presents  a  series  of  tales  of  great  interest  set  in  tiie 
midst  of  beautiful  descriptions  of  nature.  The  stories 
best  worth  readixig  are:  ''The  Clerk's  Tale"  (Griseldis); 
•'The  Knight's  Tale"  (Palamon  and  Arcite);  "The 
Man  of  Law's  Tale"  (Constance);  "The  Prioress's 
Tale ••  (Hugh  of  Linoohi) ;  "The  Priest's  Tale  "  (Chanti- 
cleer and  Pertelote). 

Chery  and  Fair-Star.  Countess  d*Auluoy*s 
Fairy  'Talea.  Two  children  of  royal  birth,  whom  their 
Other's  brothers  and  their  mother's  sisters  cast  out 
to  sea:  they  are  found  and  brought  up  by  a  Corsair  and 
his  wife.  Ultimately  they  are  told  of  their  birth  by  a 
green  bird  and  marry  each  other.  A  similar  tale  ia 
found  in  "The  Arabian  Nights." 

Cheer'y-ble  Brothers,  The.  A  firm  of  benevolent 
London  merchants  in  Dickens'  "Nicholas  Nickleby." 

Chev'y  Chase.  The  subject  and  the  title  of  a 
famous  old  English  ballad.  The  event  which  is  com- 
memorated is  probably  the  battle  of  Otterbum.  which 
happened  in  August,  1388,  but  it  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile the  incidents  of  the  poem  with  history. 

ChlVlabas.  The  musician  in  Longfellow's  *t£Ua- 
watha,"  personifjdng  harmony  in  nature. 

Childe  Harold.  Childe,  so  often  used  in  old 
EInglish  ballads,  is  a  title  of  honor  as  "CThilde  Harold," 
^*Childe  of  Ellechilde  Waters,"  "Childe  Roland,"  "diilde 
Tristram,"  "Childe  Arthur"  etc.  In  Byron's  poem 
"Childe  Harold."  the  "Childe"  is  the  poet  himself 
represented  as  a  man.  sated  of  the  world  roaming  from 

8 lace  to  place.  In  ^nto  I.^  he  visits  Portugal  and 
pain;  in  canto  II.,  Turkey  m  Europe;  in  canto  III.. 
Belgium  and  Switserland;  and  in  canto  JVm  Venice, 
Rome,  and  Florence. 

Children  In  the  Wood.  Two  characters  in  an 
aacient  and  well-known  ballad  entitled  "The  Children 
m  the  Wood,  or  The  Norfolk  Gent's  Last  Will  and  Testa- 


diaptiaad  leeital  of  tte 
by&iohardllL    Thk  b 


Thia  ia  sakl  «o  be  a  ___ 

alleged  murder  of  his  nephews  by  Kiel . 

the  atory  aa  related  in  Percy's  "ReUquea."    The  i 

of  Wayland  Hall.  Norfolk,  on  his  deathbed  left  a  little 
son.  three  years  old.  and  a  still  younger  daughter,  named 
Jane,  to  the  care  of  his  wife's  brother.  If  the  children 
died  before  they  came  to  their  majority,  their  uncle  waa 
to  inherit  their  estate.  After  twelve  months  had  clapaed, 
the  uncle  hired  two  ruffians  to  murder  the  two  babea.  Aa 
they  went  along  one  of  the  niffiaaa  relented,  aad  IdBed 
his  fellow:  then,  putting  down  the  children  in  a  wood, 
left  them.  The  poor  babea  pothered  blackberries  to 
allay  their  hunger,  but  died  during  the  night,  and  "Robin 
Redbreaat "  covered  them  over  with  strawberry  leavea. 
Addison  says  of  the  ballad  referred  to.  that  it  ia  ".one  of 
the  darling  songs  of  the  common  people." 

Chll'llnsly,  Kenelm.  The  hero  in  a  novel  by  thia 
name  by  Bulwer. 

ChinHgach'gook.  A  sagamore  of  the  Mohicans,  and 
father  of^lJncaa.  in  Ox>per^  "Leather-Stocking  Talea." 

Chlo'e*  Daphlns  and  Chloe  T<owgpi^  (1)  The 
shepherdess  loved  by  Daphne.  (2)  "ftiul  and  Vir- 
fldnia"  by  St.  Pierre  is  founded  on  this  romance.  (3) 
Chloe  is  also  a  shepherdess  in  Shakespere's  ".Aa  You 
Like  It." 

ChoB'reaa.  The  lover  of  Callir'rhoA,  in  Gha'ritoB's 
Greek  romance. 

Chriemhlld  or  Chrlemhllde.  The  heroine  of  the 
German  epic  poem,  the  "  Nibelungen  lied."  She  is  repre- 
sented as  a  woman  of  the  rarest  grace  and  beauty,  and 
rich  beyond  conception.  By  the  treacherous  murder  of 
her  husband  she  is  transformed  into  a  furious  creature 
of  revenge.    For  plot  of  this  epic  cycle,  see  Kreimhild. 

Chria'ta-bel.     (1)  The  subject  and  heroine  of  aa . 
old  romance  by  Sir  Eglamour  of  Artois.     (2)  The  hero- 
ine of  an  ancient  baUad  "Sir  (Pauline."     (3)  The  lady 
in  0>leridge's  poem  "Christabel." 

Chrla'tlan.  The  hero  of  John  Bunyan's  allegory 
"Pilgrim's  Proaress."  He  flees  from  the  "City  of  D^ 
struction,"  ana  journeys  to  the  "Celestial  City."  He 
starts  with  a  heavy  burden  on  his  back,  but  it  falla  off 
when  he  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  All  hia  triala 
on  the  way  are  depicted. 

Christlan'a.  The  wife  of  Christian^  who  started 
with  her  children  and  Mercy  from  the  "(^tv  of  Destmo- 
tion"  forms  the  subject  of  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," part  II.  She  was  placed  under  the  guidanoe  of 
Mr.  Great-Heart,  and  met  her  husband  at  the  Celeatial 
aty. 

Christopher,  St.  The  giant  that  carried  a  child 
over  a  brook,  and  said,  "Chylde.  thou  hast  put  me  in 
arete  pexyll.  I  mii^ht  here  no  greater  burden."  The 
Chylde  waa  the  Chnst  and  the  burden  waa  the  "Sin  of 
the  world."   This  has  been  a  favorite  theme  for  painters. 

Chrla'tus.  a  Mvatery.  A  dramatic  triology  by 
Henry  W.  Longfellow:  Part  I.  "Divine  Tragedy.^' 
Part  II,  VThe  GoUen  Legend";  Part  III,  'INew  Eng- 
land Tragedies.'' 

Chryaalde.  A  character  in  Moli^'s  ".L'ltoole  dea 
Femmes  " ;  a  friend  of  Amolphe. 

Chrysale.  An  honest,  simple-minded,  hen-pecked 
tradesman,  in  the  same  comedy  by  Moli^re. 

Cbuz'ale-wlt,  Martin.  The  hero  ol  Dickena'  novel 
of  the  same  name. 

Chua'sle-wlt«  Jonas.  A  miser  and  a  murderer,  the 
opposite  type  of  character  from  Martin. 

Cld  Campeador  is  the  name  given  in  histories, 
traditions,  and  songs  to  the  epic  hero  of  Spain.  So 
peatly  was  he  honored  that  he  was  called  "Mio  Cld  el 
CampeadojTj"  my  lord  the  champion.  Relics  of  the 
"  Blessed  C^d,"  as  he  is  still  called  m  Spain,  such  as  hia 
sword,  shield,  banner,  and  drinking-cup,  are  still  held  in 
flo-eat  reverence  by  the  populace.  The  numerous  "Cki 
Romances "  that  were  first  published  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  contain  the  most  romantic  improbabilities  con- 
cerning the  life  and  deeds  oi  the  "Cid. "  The  most  in- 
terestina  chronicle  of  the  "(^  "  for  English  readers  was 
written  by  Robert  Southey. 

Clm-me'rl-ans.  A  people  described  by  Homer 
dweQing  "beyond  the  ocean-stream,"  in  a  land  where 
the  sun  never  shines. 

Cinderella,  Heroine  of  a  fair^  tale.  She  is  the 
drudge  of  the  house,  while  her  elder  sisters  go  to  fine  balls. 
At  length  a  fairy  enables  her  to  go  to  the  prince's  ballt 
the  prince  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  she  is  oiscovered  by 
means  of  a  glass  slipper  which  she  drops,  and  which  wiU 
fit  no  foot  but  her  own.  She  is  represented  as  returning 
ffood  for  evil  and  heaping  upon  her  half-«isters  every 
kindness  a  princess  can  show. 

Cl-pan'go.  A  marvelous  island,  described  in  the 
"Voyages'^ of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveler.  It  b 
represented  as  lying  in  the  eastern  seas,  some  1.500  miles 
from  land,  and  of  ita  beauty  and  wealth  many  atories 
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■re   T«ljit«dp     Calumbua   md   ^rlv   lUTisfttorf 
dUifffent  w&reh  far  this  L.'ilatid^ 

Clan>f  Ada.  Tbii  wife  of  Qirvtone.  ftnd  one  of  the 
most  important  cbLamnt^n^  In  DiokftoA'  "Bltak  House. 

Cleni  en-tl'DOt  The;  Lady.  A  beautiful  aod  Aceotn- 
pliehed  wpmati.  dfwpiy  m  love  with  Sir  CbarEw  Gnuidi-* 
■on,  in  Ri(^bJ&^d9o^'a  Dovei  uF  tbi9  Tiaine. 

Cllf^ford*  Paul^  hn  attractive  bif^liwuyTriftn  and  an 
mt^Te^iini;  hero  in  BuJwer's  novel  by  ibe  same' name. 
He  ifl  faTOiliar  with  thp  Kauri ta  of  low  vice  and  ^Uasipation. 
but  af  t«rv^ard  b  reformed  u-ud  elevated  by  tb^  power  of 
love. 

CUnker*  Humphrey.  The  hero  of  Smollett's  novel 
entitled,  "The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker."  a 
philosophic  youth  who  meets  many  adventuree. 
brought  up  in  the  work-house,  put  out  by  the  parish  as 
apprentiee  to  a  blacksmith,  he  was  afterward  employed 
as  a  hosUer's  assistant.  Having  been  dismissed  from 
the  stable,  and  reduced  to  great  want,  he  at  length 
attracts  the  notice  of  Mr.  Bramble,  who  takes  him  into 
his  fMnily  as  a  servant.  He  becomes  the  accepted  lover 
of  Winifred  Jenkins,  and  at  length  turns  out  to  be  a 
natural  son  of  Mr.  Bramble. 

Clo'ten.  A  rejected  lover  of  Imogen,  in  Shakespere'a 
play  of  "Cymbeline." 

Clorin'da*  Jenisalem  Delivered*  Tasso.  Clo- 
rinda,  the  heroine  of  this  poem,  is  represented  as  an 
Amason  inspiring  the  most  tender  affection  in  others, 
especially  in  the  Christian  chief  Tancred;  yet  she  is 
herself  susceptible  of  no  passion  but  the  love  of  military 
fame. 

Clout;  Colin.  A  name  that  Spenser  applies  to  him- 
self in  tne  **  Fafiry  Queen  "  and  "Shepherd^s  Calendar." 
Colin  Clout  also  is  introduced  into  Gav's  pastorals. 

Coe'lebs.  The  hero  of  a  novel  by  Hannah  More, 
"Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife." 

CTol-lean'f  May.    The  heroine  of  a  Scottish  ballad. 

Cologne*  The  Three  Kin^s  of.  A  name  given  to 
the  three  magi  who  visited  the  mfant  Saviour,  and  whose 
bodies  are  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Empress 
Hdena  from  the  East  to  Constantinople,  whence  they 
were  transferred  to  Milan.  Afterward,  they  were 
removed  to  Colc^pie  and  placed  in  the  principal  church 
of  the  city,  where,  says  Cressy,  "they  are  to  this  day 
celebrated  with  great  veneration."  Their  names  are 
commonly  said  to  be  Jaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar. 

Comedy  of  Errors.  Shakespere.  Twin  brothers 
of  exact  likeness  named  Antipnolus  are  served  by 
attendMit  slaves  named  Dromio  also  of  striking  resem- 
blance. The  humor  of  the  play  lies  in  the  com]>Iioations 
that  arise.  The  two  brothers  are  lost  at  sea  with  their 
servants  and  are  picked  up  by  different  vessels.  After 
long  separation  tMy  all  reappear  in  E«phesus.  There  is 
great  entanglement  of  plot  until  both  brothers  foce 
each  other  in  a  trial  before  the  duke  and  all  is  explained. 

Co' mas.  In  Milton's  poem  entitled  "Comus:  a 
Masque,"  he  is  represented  as  a  base  enchanter,  who 
endeavors,  but  in  vain,  to  begiule  and  entrap  the  innocent 
by  means  of  his  enchantments. 

Consuelo.  The  heroine  of  George  Sand's  novel  of 
the  same  name,  an  impersonation  of  noble  purity  sus- 
tained amidst  great  temptations. 

Co-phet'a-a.  An  imaginary  African  king,  of  whom 
a  legendary  ballad  told  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a  beggar 
maid  and  married  her.  This  ballad  is  found  in  Percy's 
"ReUques."  Many,  poets  have  made  use  of  the  story. 
Tennyson  has  given  us  a  modem  version  in  ".The  Beggar 
Maid." 

Cop'per*fleld»  David.  The  hero  of  Dickens*  novel 
of  ^e  same  name.  This  \s  said  to  be  Dickens'  favorite 
among  his  works  and  somewhat  autobiographic 

Corde'lla.  King  Lear,  Shakespere.  The  young- 
est of  Lear's  three  daughters,  and  the  one  that  truly  loved 
him. 

Cor'y-don.  A  shepherd  in  one  of  the  "  Idyls  of  Theo- 
critus,"^ and  one  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil.  Used  by 
Shakespere  and  later  poets  to  designate  a  rustic  swain. 

Cos'tard.  A  clown,  in  Shakespere's  "Love's  Labors 
Lost,"  who  apes  the  display  of  wit  and  misappliee,  in 
the  most  ridiculous  manner,  the  phrases  and  modes  of 
combination  in  arscument  that  were  then  in  vogue. 

Cov'er-ley,  Sir  soger  de.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
imaginary  club  under  whose  direction  the  "Spectator" 
was  professedly  edited.  He  was  a  kind-hearted,  simple- 
mind,  type  of  an  English  Squire  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne.     He  figures  in  thirty  papers  of  the  "Spectator." 

Crabtree.  A  character  in  Smollett's  novel,  "The 
Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle." 

Crane*  Ichabod.  The  name  of  a  Yankee  school- 
master, whose  adventures  are  related  in  the  "Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,"  in  Irving's  "Sketch-book." 

Craw'tey.  Bawdon.  The  husband  of  Becky  Sharp 
In  *•  Vanity  Fair."  Thackeray's  novel  without  a  hero. 


CrealclCf  air.  A  tyi-aimlcftl  and  eruel  school- 
muster  in  Dickens'  "  David  Oopperficld*'* 

Crea'fil-*da*  The  hemine  of  &lmke9pero*ii  J^^* 
**TroLlufl  and  CrcssLdn,"  oiiio  the  beroine  of  one  of  Cb&u- 
oer'j*  "  Canterbury  Tales." 

Croukerii  A  clmnwrbor  in  GoldBmitli^s  comedy  ^ 
"The  G<.»r-.J*n.ftt\jrKl  Man/' 

Crum'mles,  Vincent.  A  tb«mtric?B.l  head  of  a  theat- 
rical family  in  Dickens'  "Nk-holoj!  Nickleby." 

Cnj'«o*,  Rob' in -Hon.  The  hem  of  Do  Foe's  grent 
novel;  %  phij-v wrecked  sailor  who  for  mAny  yearn  leads 
a  *i::ilitary  existence  on  an  uninbnbited  isl&tid  of  the 
tropics,  wherp  he  i^m ployed  the  most  admirable  inuentiity 
in  proviiimg^  fur  hin  dailiy  wants. 

runelfnren  Letters.  Weilgenihaped  letters  which 
Of  PUT  Ui  old  Persian  and  Ha.by  Ionian  in!icription»«  TbJft 
is  p»r<ibably  the  ollest  form  t>f  writine* 

ryrn'beUne,  A  niythical  km^  of  Britain  and  the 
hero  of  Shakefl;}ere'E  play  of  the  {tame  name,  Imogeni 
daughter  of  Cymbelhie,  kinyr  of  Britain,  marri^  clari- 
de-*-tiiiely  Pd&thumy!*  Leonatuii;  and  Fosthumupi 
bf-iiLg  baniali^  for  the  offense r  rttired  to  Rome,.  One 
day,  in  the  house  of  Philario,  the  wmven!M*tion  turned 
Oft  the  merita  of  wives,  and  i^06t  humus  bet  liii  diamcifid 
rijig  ihat  nothing  could  tempt  the  Hdelity  of  Imoppen. 
Til  rough  the  villainy  of  lachinio  Cyrtibeline  wae  forced 
to  bijlifv*'  Inioffen  unrrue.  The  villainy  wa^  in  time  difl- 
ckised  and  the  beautiful  rharact^r  of  JmoKen  revealed. 

rut^^do.  Captain*  A  character  in  Dickens'  "Dombey 
and  Son/'  ^ood -humored,  eccetitric,  patketio  in  his 
simple  crefiulity. 

Oay'onet,  Sir.  In  the  romance  **Lo  Mort  d" Arthur  "^ 
he  ii  called  the  few:*!  of  Kina  Arthur, 

njkl*gerty,  Bltt  master  Dugald*  A  soldier  ef 
fortune  In  bir  Waller  Scott's  ''legend  of  Montrose," 
di?ttnti:ui:^hed  for  his  pediintry^  coini?!eitt  vaJor,  vulgar 
aa^uranpc,  knowledj^e  of  the  world,  greediness,  and  a 
hundre^J  other  uunhtie:),  mtLking  him  one  of  the  meet 
aC]u<inf.  admirable,  and  natural  characters  ever  drawn 
by  the  hftniJ  of  lo^eniua^ 

Datti'o^clcs*  a  flatterer  in  the  court  of  Dionysina  of 
Svracuie-  By  way  of  answer  to  hia  constant  praises 
of  the  happin&ju  of  kin^^,  Dionyiius  neaLni  him  at  a 
royal  banquet,  with  a  sword  hung  over  his  hea<i  by  a 
sir>gle  horsehair*  In  the  tnidst  of  hi^  rnagnifieent  ban- 
quet, Danioclest  ctxancitig  to  look  upward,  saw  a  sharp 
and  naked  sword  atispended  over  hiA  head,  A  sijfht 
so  alarming  instuntly  changed  his  views  of  the  felicity 
of  king?.  The  phnu^e  aitrnineii  now  evil  foreboding  or 
dr**nd,  a  tantaliting  torment. 

Da' man  and  Py'thlast  or  PhfntlaSf  two  noble 
Pythaiiiureana  of  Syracuse,  whE>  hflv*}  be  cm  rf^mcnifaered 
as  jn<Hh:')?f  of  laithful  friendship.  Pythias  having  been 
condemned  to  iieath  by  Lhonyaiiw^  the  tyrant  nf  Syra- 
cuse, bi^tctft'd  to  be  allowed  tu  go  home,  for  the  purpoea 
of  arr  a  nulling  hid  affairs »  Damon  ptedj^hg  hin  own  life 
for  the  rcuppciiffince  of  his  friend.  Oion.x'sius  con- 
sented,  and  F'y thinfii  returned  just  in  tin:ie  to  save  Dannon 
fmm  death-  SI  ruck  by  fio  noble  on  ex  am  pie  ot  mutual 
affection,  the  tyrant  pardoned  Pythias,  and  deflire<i  to 
be  admltte^l  inta  their  sacr«'d  fellowship. 

Dandle  I>lDiTiont«  A  lovialp  true-hearted  store- 
farmer,  in  Sit  Walter  Scott's  '^Quy  MatinerinK." 

Danteft'que.  Dante-like^ — that  is,  a  minute  life- 
like rei.trF5entation  of  the  infernal  horrnrji,  whether  by 
wordf^t  tiA  in  the  fioet,  or  in  visible  form,  aa  in  Por<^'e 
illustrations  of  the  "Inferno." 

Daph'nls  and  Chlo'e.  A  pair  of  lovers  in  the 
pastoral  romance  of  the  same  name  written  by  Longua 
m  Greek  prose  in  the  Fourth  Century. 

Darby  and  Joan,  A  married  couple  said  to  have 
lived,  more  than  a  century  aso,  in  the  village  of  Hea- 
laugh,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  celebrated 
for  their  long  life  and  conjugal  felicity.  They  are  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  a  ballao  called  "The  Happy  Old 
Couple,"  which  has  been  attributed  to  Prior,  but  is  of 
uncertain  authorship.  Timperley  says  that  Darby  was 
a  printer  in  Bartholomew  Close,  who  died  in  1790,  and 
that  the  ballad  was  written  by  one  of  his  apprentices 
by  the  name  of  Henry  Woodfall. 

Da' res.  One  of  the  competitors  at  the  funeral  games 
of  Anchisee  in  Sicily,  described  in  the  fifth  book  of 
**  Virgil's  iEneid." 

David.  He  was  the  uncle  of  King  Arthur.  St.  David 
first  embraced  the  ascetic  life  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but 
subsequently  removed  to  Menevia,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
where  he  founded  twelve  convents. 

Davldt^in  Dryden's  satire  called  M  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,"  represents  Charles  11.;  Absalom,  hia  beau* 
tif  ul  but  rebellious  son,  represents  the  Duke  of  Monmoufh. 

Davy.  Henry  lY.^  Shakespere.  The  varlet  of 
justice  Shallow,  who  so  identifies  lumself  with  hia  master 
that  he  oonoiderB  himself  half  host  half  variet.    Thua 
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vbeo  be  tmU  Bwdolpb  aod  Pace  tX  Ufafe.  h«  UHU  them 
tbey  must  uke  "bif     cood  wul  for  their  eefurmaee  ol 


Dawfjd.  The  Belrotlicd,  Scott.  'tTheone^yed" 
freebooter  efaief . 

Dawldne.  OUver  Twist*  Dlckent •  Koown  by  the 
eobnquet  of  the  '*  Artful  Dodcer."  He  ie  one  of  Fagin's 
took,  iwck  Dswldne  ie  •  eeamp,  but  of  *  cheery,  buoy- 
ftot  temper. 

Deans*  Dovce  Davie*  A  poor  herdsman  at  Edin- 
burA,  aod  the  father  of  Effie  and  Jeanie  Deans,  in  Sir 
Waiter  Beott's  novel.  "The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian." 

Deanst  Effle*  A  beautiful  but  unfortunate  oharao- 
ter  in  Hir  Walter  Scott's  "Heart  of  Mid-Lothian." 

Deans.  Jeanie.  The  heroine  of  "The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  characurited  by  her  kindneei,  sturdineas. 
aod  good  sense.  She  journeys  from  Edinburgh  to 
London,  and  obtains  pardon  for  her  sister  Effie,  oon- 
urder. 


for  child  murder. 

De'bon.  One  of  the  heroes  who  accompanied  Brute 
to  Britain.  According  to  British  fable.  Devonshire  is 
the  county  or  share  of  Debon. 

Decameron.  A  Volume  of  one  hundred  tales  told 
by  Boccaccio.  Ten  ladies  and  their  gentlemen  assem- 
bled in  one  place  agree  that  each  shall  tell  one  story 
every  day  for  the  entertainment  of  the  rest.  Thus  ten 
stories  daily  are  told  for  ten  consecutive  days.  Chaucer 
borrowed  the  plan  but  reconstructed  it  for  his  "Canter- 
bury Tales." 

Dedlock*  Sir  Leicester.  A  character  m  Bleak 
House,  by  Charles  Dickens.  An  honorable  and 
truthful  man  but  of  such  fixed  ideas  that  no  man  could 
shake  his  prejudices.  He  had  an  idea  that  the  one 
thing  of  greatest  importance  to  the  world  was  a  certain 
famuy  by  the  name  of  Dedlock.  He  loved  his  wife 
Lady  Dedlock  and  believed  in  her  implicitly.  His 
pride  had  a  terrible  fall  when  he  learned  the  secret  of 
ner  life  before  her  marriage  and  knew  the  terrible  fact 
she  had  been  hiding  from  him  that  she  had  a  daxighter. 

Dedlockt  Lady.  Wife  of  Sir  Leicester,  beautiful, 
and  apparently  cold  and  heartless  but  suffering  oon- 
•tant  remorse.  The  daughter's  name  is  Esther  Sum- 
meison.  the  heroine  of  the  novel. 

Dedlockt  Volumnla.  Cousin  of  Sir  Leicester,  a 
young  lady  of  sixty,  who  had  the  disagreeable  habit 
of  entering  into  other  people's  business. 

Deer  slayer.  The  hero  of  a  novel  by  the  same  name, 
by  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  A  strong;  fine  character,  hon- 
orable, truthful,  brave,  without  cultivation  but  without 
reproach.  This  character  appears  under  different 
names  in  five  of  Com>er's  noveU.  "The  Deerslayer." 
"The  Pathfinder  "  "The  Last  of  the  Moliicans."  ''The 
Pioneers."  and  "The  Prairie." 

Defanre,  Mons.  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Dickens. 
Keeper  ot  a  wine  shop  in  the  Faubourge  St.  Antoine. 
in  Paris.     He  is  a  bull-necked,  implacable-looking  man. 

Defarge*  IMde«  his  wife,  a  dangerous  woman,  ever- 
last  i  nd  y  knitting. 

Del  phi.  A  famous  oracle  of  Apollo  in  Phocis,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus.  [Erroneously  written 
Delphos  by  early  English  writers.] 

Delphin  Classics.  For  the  use  of  the  dauphin, 
son  of  Louis  XIV.  (1674-91).  the  writings  of  thirty- 
nine  Latin  authors  were  collected  and  published  m 
sixty  volumes.  Notes  and  an  index  were  added  to 
each  work.  An  edition  of  the  Delphin  classics  was 
published  in  London  in  the  year  1818. 

Delphlne.  The  title  of  a  novel  by  Mme.  de  Sta^l  and 
the  name  of  its  heroine. 

Delphlnet  Madame.  Old  Creole  Days*  Geoive 
W.  Cable.  A  free  quadroon  connected  with  the  splendor 
of  La  Fitts,  the  smuggler  and  patriot.  Madame  Delphine 
disowned  her  beautiful  daughter  Olive  in  order  to 
assure  to  her  the  rights  of  a  white  woman. 

Demetrius.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Shake- 
spere.  The  youn^  Athenian  to  whom  Egeno  promised 
his  daughter  Henma  in  marriage. 

De  Profundls.  "Out  of  the  Depths."  The  130th 
Psalm  is  so  called  from  the  first  two  words  in  the  Latin 
version.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Liturgy  it  is  sung 
when  the  dead  are  committed  to  the  grave. 

Deronda*  Daniel.  One  of  George  Eliot's  strongest 
character  sketches  in  her  novel  by  the  same  name. 

Deserted  VIllMe.  A  poem  by  Goldsmith  in  which 
he  describes  rural  England.  He  calls  the  village  Auburn, 
but  tells  us  it  was  the  seat  of  his  youth,  every  spot  of 
which  was  dear  and  familiar  to  him.  He  pictures 
familiar  persons,  the  preacher,  the  teacher,  pastimes, 
and  favorite  haunts. 

Desmas.  The  repenUnt  thief  is  so  called  in  "The 
Story  of  Joseoh  of  Arimathea."  Longfellow,  in  "The 
Golden  Legend '*  calls  him  Dimuchus.  The  impenitent 
thief  is  called  Qestas,  but  Longfellow  calls  him  Titus. 


Dhn.  Sodeilek*    A  hii 

a  Soptt's  poem  "Lady  of 


td  cfaicftaki  aod  oatlav 

^ the  Lake."  ooosin  of  CUea 

and  also  her  suitor.      He  is  slaia  by  Jaaus- 

Fits-James. 

Dl'do.  The  daughter  of  Belua.  King  ol  Tyra.  and 
the  wife  of  Sichanis,  whom  her  brother  Pygmaboa  mur- 
dered for  his  richiss.  Not  far  from  the  Phenician 
colony  of  Utica  she  built  the  city  of  Garthageu  Aeooid- 
ing  to' Virgil,  when  iEneas  was  shipwrecked  upoa  ber 
coast,  in  his  voyage  to  Italy,  she  heritably  entertained 
him.  fell  in  love  with  him,  and,  because  be  did  not 
requite  her  passion,  stabbed  herself  in  despair. 

Dies  Iras*  the  name  generally  given  (from  the  opening 
words)  to  the  famous  mediieval  hymn  on  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. On  account  of  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
ideas  which  it  brings  before  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
deep  and  trembling  emotions  it  is  fitted  to  excite,  it 
soon  found  its  way  into  the  liturgy  of  the  Church. 
The  authorship  of  the  hymn  has  oeen  ascribed  to 
Gregory  the  Great.  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Umbertos, 
and  Frangipani.  the  last  two  of  whom  were  noted  as 
church-hymnists. 

Dlggon.  Davie.  A  shepherd  in  the  "  Shephearde't 
Calendar,'*^  by  Spenser.  He  tells  Hobbinol  that  he 
drove  his  sheep  into  foreign  lands,  hoping  to  find  better 
pasture;  but  he  was  amazed  at  the  luxury  and  profligacr 
of  the  shepherds  whom  he  saw  there,  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  flocks. 

DImmes'dale.  Arthur.  In  Hawthorne's  romance 
"The  Scarlet  Letter,"  a  Puritan  minister  of  great  elo- 
quence and  spirituality,  in  Colonial  New  England,  who 
secretl}^  commits  adultery  and  afterwards  makes  a  public 
confession. 

Drnaht  Aunt.  In  Sterne's  "Tristram  Shandy." 
She  leaves  Mr.  Walter  Shandy  £1,000.  which  he  fancies 
will  enable  him  to  carry  out  all  the  schemes  that  enter 
into  his  head. 

Dinah,  Friendly.  The  Bashful  Man.  Moncrleff. 
Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Friendly. 

Dinah.  St.  Bonan's  Well,  Scott.  Daughter  of 
Sandie  Lawson.  landlord  of  the  Spa  hotel. 

Dinah.  A  character  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 

DInflr'ley  Hall.  PIckwIek  Papers,  DIekens.  The 
home  of  Mr.  Wardle  and  his  faimly,  and  the  scene  of 
Tupman's  love  adventure  with  Miss  Rachel. , 

Dlome'des  or  DIomed*  Iliad,  Homer.  Kini;  of 
iEto'lia,  in  Greece,  brave  and  obedient  to  authority. 
He  survived  the  siege  of  Troy;  but  on  his  return  iMmt 
found  his  wife  untrue  to  mm.  He  fled  to  Italy  and 
remained  in  exile. 

DIrlos,  Count.  One  of  Charlemagne's  paladioe, 
an  ideal  of  valor,  generosity,  and  truth. 

Divine  Comedy.  Dante's  immortal  work,  thft 
"  Divina  Commedia,"  was  written  during  the  period 
1300-18,  and  has  been  translated  into  English  by  (Wy, 
Longfellow,  and  others.  Dante  called  it  a  oomeay  omy 
because  the  ending  was  not  tragical,  and  the  epithet 
divine  was  given  to  it  in  admiration.  The  name  *  *  Corn- 
media"  signifies  lowly,  written  in  the  common  tongue,  or 
as  some  explain.  "  comedy  "  also  signifies  ending  happUy. 
The  "  Divine  Comedy  "  is  an  epic  poem,  divided  mto  three 
parts;  Inferno,  Purgatorio,  Paradiso.  The  poet  depicts 
a  vision,  in  which  he  is  conducted,  first  by  Virgil  (human 
reason)  through  hell  and  purgatory;  and  then  bv 
Beatrice  (revelation),  and  finally  by  St.  Bernard  throui^ 
the  several  heavens,  where  he  oeholds  the  triune  God. 
In  all  parts  of  the  regions  thus  traversed,  there  arise 
conversations  with  not«l  personages.  The  deepest  qusa> 
tions  of  philosophy  and  theology  are  discussed  and 
solved:  and  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  Italy, 
with  the  corruptions  of  Church  and  State,  are  depicted 
with  indignation.  Fifty-two  years  after  the  poet's 
death,  the  Republic  of  Florence,  set  apart  an  annual 
sum  for  public  lectures  to  explain  the  "Divine  Comedy*' 
to  the  people  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  Boccaccio 
himself  was  appointed  first  lecturer. 

Doctour  of  Phlsikes,  Tale.  Is  the  Roman  story 
of  Virginius,  given  by  Livy.  Told  by  Chaucer  in  "Can- 
terbury Tales." 

Doctor  Syntax.  The  hero  of  a  work  entitled  "The 
Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque," 
Doctor  Syntax  is  a  simple-minded,  pious,  henpecked 
clergyman,  but  of  excellent  taste  and  scholarship  who 
left  home  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  His  adventures 
are  told  in  eight-syllable  verse  by  William  Combe.  "  Dr. 
Syntax's  Horse."     Grissle.  all  skin  and  bone. 

Dods.  The  old  landlady  in  Scott's  novel  called 
"St.  Ronan's  Well."  An  excellent  character,  a  mosaio 
of  oddities,  all  fitting  together,  and  forming  an  admirable 
whole.  She  was  so  good  a  housewife  that  a  oookery 
book  of  great  repute  bean  ber  name. 
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Dodno*    The  Three  WamliMrev  Mri.  Thrale. 

A  youth  called  upon  by  Death  on  his  wedding  day. 
Death  told  him  he  must  go  with  him.  "With  you  I'* 
the  hapless  youth  cried,  "young  as  I  am."  Death 
then  told  him  he  would  not  distiurb  him  yet,  but  would 
caU  again  after  giving  him  three  warnings.  When  he 
was  80  years  of  age.  Death  called  again.  "So  soon 
returned  7  '  old  Dodson  cned.  * '  You  know  you  promised 
me  three  warnings."  Death  then  told  him  that  as  he  was 
"lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind,"  he  had  received  his  three 
warnings. 

Dodson  and  Fogg*  ^^^  lawyers  employed  by  the 
p!ainti£r  in  the  famous  case  of  "Bardell  v.  Pickwick." 
in  the  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Do'es.  Absalom  and  Achltophel,Drydem  Doeg 
was  Saul's  herdsman,  who  had  charge  of  his  mules  and 
asses.  He  told  Saul  that  the  priests  of  Nob  had  pro- 
vided David  with  food;  whereupon  Saul  sent  him  to 
put  them  to  death,  and  eighty-hve  were  ruthlessly 
massacred. 

Dogberry  and  Terges*  two  ignorant  conceited  con- 
stables, in  Shakespere's  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 

]>olly  Murry.  A  character  in  Crabbe's  "Borough" 
who  was  devotra  to  playing  cards.  She  died  at  the  card 
table. 

B0II7  Tarden.  Bamaby  Budge,  Dickens. 
Daughter  of  Gabriel  Varden.  loclcsmith.  Dolly  dressed 
in  the  Watteau  style,  and  was  lively,  pretty,  and  be- 
witching. 

Dolopa'tos.  Sandabar's  Parables,.  Th«  SlrlUan 
king,  who  placed  his  son  Lucien  under  iktf  cbjurgt  of 
"seven  wise  masters."  The  son  fell  und^r  the  futber's 
fury  and  was  condemned  to  death.  By  a9trrjlo;e[>'  the 
iMince  discovered  that  if  he  could  tide  ovpr  sevpn  ilays 
nis  life  would  be  saved;  so  the  wise  niiL^^tcni  ^niussd 
the  king  with  seven  tales,  and  the  kin^  rtil!«iiE^L     The 

Erinoe  himself  then  told  a  tale  which  emlxMlieii  hia  uivn 
istory;  the  eyes  of  the  king  were  opened,  and  the 
queen  was  condemned  to  death. 

Dom'bey.  Dombey  and  Son.  Dickens.  Mr. 
Dombev,  a  self-sufficient,  purse-proud,  frigid  merchant, 
who  feels  satisfied  there  is  but  ooe  Dombey  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  himself.  When  Paul  was  born,  his  ambition 
was  attained,  his  whole  heart  was  in  the  boy.  and  the 
lose  of  the  mother  was  but  a  small  matter.  The  boy's 
death  turned  his  heart  to  stone. 

Dombejr,  Florence.  A  motherless  child,  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  to  be  loved,  but  regarded  with  indif- 
ference bv  her  mther,  who  thinks  that  sons  alone  are 
worthy  of  regard. 

Dombey*  Little  Paul.  A  pathetic  child  in  Dickens' 
novel  "Dombey  and  Son."  He  is  a  delicate,  thoughtful 
boy,  the  only  son  of  a  rich  and  pompous  London  mer- 
chant. 

Dom-dan'1-el.  A  cave  in  the  re^on  adjoining 
Babylon,  the  abode  of  evil  spirits.  By  some  traditions 
said  to  have  been  originally  the  spot  where  the  prophet 
Daniel  imparted  instruction  to  his  disciples.  In 
another  form,  the  Domdaniel  was  a  purely  imaginary 
region,  subterranean,  or  submarine,  the  dweUing-place 
of  gemi  and  enchanters. 

Do' mesday  Book,  or  Doo'msday  Book,  the  name 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  records  of  England, 
oontaining  the  results  of  a  statistical  survey  of  that 
country  made  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  completed 
in  the  year  1086.  The  origin  of  the  name  —  which 
aeema  to  have  been  given  to  other  records  of  the  same 
kind  —  is  somewhat  uncertain;  but  it  has  obvious 
reference  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  book  in  doom 
or  judgment  on  the  matters  contained  in  it. 

Domrnlcal  Letter,  or  Sunday  Letter,  is  one  of 
the  seven  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Q,  vised  in  almanacs. 
etc.,  to  mark  the  Sundays  throughout  the  year.  The  first 
•even  day::  of  the  year  being  marked  in  their  order  by 
the  above  letters  in  their  order,  then  the  following  seven, 
and  all  consecutive  sets  of  seven  days  to  the  end  of  the 
year  are  similarly  marked;  so  that  the  let,  8th,  15th. 
22d,  etc,  days  of  the  year  are  all  marked  by  A;  ana 
the  2d,  9th,  lOth,  23d.  etc.,  by  B;  and  so  on.  The 
d^ys  being  thus  marked,  it  is  evident  that  on  whatever 
day  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year  falls,  the  letter  which 
marks  it  will  mark  all  the  other  Sundays  in  the  year, 
as  the  number  of  the  letters  and  of  the  days  in  the  week 
is  the  same.  As  the  common  year  consists  of  fifty-two 
weeks  and  one  day  over,  the  dominical  letters  go  back- 
wards one  day  every  common  year.  If  the  domin^^'al 
letter  of  a  common  year  be  G,  F  will  be  the  domiaical 
letter  for  the  next  year. 

Dom'lnle.  Sampsoiu  Guy  Mannering,  Scott.  A 
village  schoolmaster  and  scholar,  poor  as  a  church  mouse, 
and  modest  as  a  girl.  He  cites  Latin  like  a  "poreus 
litera- rum."  and  exolainis  "Prodigious  1"  He  has  fallen 
to  the  leeward  in  the  voyage  of  hfe.    He  is  no  unoom* 


mon  personage  in  a  country  where  a  certain  poTtioaK>f 
learmng  is  easily -attained  by  those  who  are  wilung  to 
su£Fer  hunger  and  thirst  in  exchange  ior  aequirtng 
Greek  and  Latin. 

Don  Ad'rI-a'no  de  Ar-ma'do.  A  pompous,  fan- 
tastical Spaniard  in  Shakespere's  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost," 
"  who  has  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brmn."  His  language 
is  fantastically  out  of  proportion  to  the  thought.  He 
uses  "examples  suited  only  to  the  gravest  propositions 
and  impersonations,  or  apmtrophes  to  abstract  thoughts 
impersonated,  which  are.  in  fact,  the  natural  language 
only  of  the  most  vehement  agitations  of  the  mind.'^ 

Don-a*terio.  The  hero  of  Hawthorne's  romance 
"The  Marble  Faun."  He  is  a  young  Italian  with  a 
singular  likeness  to  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  He  leads 
an  innocent  but  purely  animal  existence,  until  a  sudden 
crime  awakens  his  conscience  and  transforms  his  whole 
nature. 

Don  Cher'u-blm.  The  "Bachelor  of  Salamanca," 
in  Le  Sage's  novel  of  this  name;  a  man  placed  in  dif- 
ferent situations  of  life,  and  made  to  associate  with  all 
classes  of  society,  in  order  to  give  the  author  the  greatest 
possible  scope  for  satire. 

Don'e-«^d.  Man  of  Lawn's  Tale,  Chaucer. 
Mother  01  Alia,  King  of  Northumberland,  hating  Con- 
stance, the  wife  of  AUa,  because  she  was  a  Christian,  she 
put  her  on  a  raft  with  her  infant  son.  and  turned  her 
adrift.  When  Alia  returned  from  Scotland  and  discov- 
ered this  cruelty  of  his  mother,  he  put  her  to  death. 
The  tradition  of  St.  Mungo  resembles  the  "Man  of  Law's 
Tale"  in  many  respects. 

Don'et,  the  first  grammar  put  into  the  hands  of 
scholars.  It  was  that  of  Dona'tus  the  grammarian, 
who  taught  in  Rome  in  the  Fourth  Ce^ury,  and  was 
the  preceptor  of  St.  Jerome. 

Don  Glovan'nI.    Mozart's  best  opera* 

Don  Ju'an  is  a  legendary  and  mythical  personage 
like  Dr.  P'austus.  Don  Juan  is  presented  in  the  life  of 
a  profligate  who  gives  himself  up  so  entirely  to  the 
gratification  of  sense,  especially  to  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  impulses,  that  of  love,  that  he  acknowledges 
no  higher  consideration,  and  proceeds  to  murder  the 
man  that  stands  between  him  and  his  wish,  fancying 
that  in  so  doing  he  had  annihilated  his  very  existence. 
He  then  defies  that  Spirit  to  prove  to  his  senses  his 
existence.  The. Spirit  returns  and  compels  Don  Juan 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  spirit,  and  the  worth- 
iessness  of  a  merely  sensuous  existence.  The  traditions 
concerning  Don  Juan  have  been  dramatized  by  Tirso 
de  Mo'Una;  thence  passed  into  Italy  and  France. 
Glilck  has  a  musical  ballet  of  Don  Juan,  and  Mozart 
has  immortaUzed  the  character  in  his  opera  of  "  Don 
Giovanni."  His  adventures  form  the  subject  of  a  half- 
finished  poem  by  Byron. 

Don  Qulx'ote.  The  hero  of  a  celebrated  Spanish 
romance  of  the  same  name  by  Cervantes.  Don  Quixote 
is  represented  as  "a  gaunt  country  gentleman  of  La 
Manclia,  full  of  genuine  Castilian  honor  and  enthusiasm, 

f;entle  and  dignified  in  his  character,  trusted  by  his 
riends,  and  loved  by  his  dependents,"  but  "so  com- 
pletely crazed  by  long  reading  the  most  famous  books 
of  chivalry,  that  he  believes  them  to  be  true,  and  feels 
himself  called  on  to  become  the  impossible  knight- 
errant  they  describe,  and  actually  goes  forth  into  the 
world  to  defend  the  oppressed  and  avenge  the  injured, 
like  the  heroes  of  his  roinances."  The  fame  of  Cervantes 
will  always  rest  upon  this  incomparable  satire  upon 
the  foolish  and  extravagant  romances  of  chivalry. 

Doorm.  IdvUs  of  the  Kingf  Enid,  Tennyson. 
An  earl  called  ithe  Bull,"  who  tried  to  make  Emd  his 
handmaid;  but,  when  she  would  neither  eat,  drmk, 
nor  array  herself  in  bravery  at  his  bidding,  "he  smote 
her  on  the  cheek";  whereupon  Geraint  slew  the 
"  russet-bearded  earl "  in  his  own  hall. 

Do'ra.  David  Copperfleld,  Dickens.  The  child- 
wife  to  David,  affectionate  and  -tender-hearted.  She 
was  always  playing  with  her  poodle  and  saying  simple 
things  to  her  "Dody."  She  could  never  be  his  helper 
but  she  looked  on  ner  husband  with  idolatrous  love. 
When  quite  young  she  died. 

Do-ras'tus.  The  hero  of  an  old  popular  "history" 
or  romance,  upon  which  Shakespere  founded  his  ".Win- 
ter's Tale.'  It  was  written  by  Robert  Greene,  and 
was  first  published  in  1588,  under  the  title  of  ".Panaosto, 
the  Triumph  of  Time." 

Dorothea.  The  heroine  of  Goethe's  celebrated 
poem  of  "Hermann  und  Dorothea." 

Dorrit,  Edward,  and  ••  Little.**  LItUe  Dorrit* 
Dickens.  The  father  of  the  Marahalsea  prison  and  his 
interesting  daughter.  It  is  a  fine  picture  of  innocent, 
affectionate,  ohud-life  in  the  midst  of  the  trying  oiroum- 
stances  of  a  debtor's  prison. 
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Ekiltht  The  Lmdy*  lTaiiho«*  Seatt*  Mother  of 
Athebitane  "the  Unready"  (thane  of  Coninmbur|^). 

Edith  Granser*  Daughter  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Skew- 
ton,  married  to  Colonel  Granger  of  "Ours."  who  died 
within  two  years.  Edith  became  Mr.  Dombey's  second 
wife,  but  the  marriace  was  altogether  unhappy. 

Edith  Plantasenet,  The  Lady.  The  Talisman, 
Scott.  Called  "The  Fair  Maid  of  Anjou,"  a  kinswoman 
of  Richard  I.,  and  attendant  on  Queen  Berenga'ria. 

Ed'mtind.  A  bastard  son  of  Gloucester  in  Shake- 
•pere's  tragedy  of  "King  Lear." 

Edwardf  Sir.  The  Iron  Chest,  Coleman.  He 
commits  a  murder,  and  keeps  a  narrative  of  the  trans- 
action ra  an  iron  chest.  Later,  he  trusts  the  secret  to 
his  secretary,  Wilfred,  and  the  whole  transaction  now  be- 
came public. 

Edward.  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  Scott.  Brother 
of  Hereward,  the  Varangian  guard.  He  was  slain  in 
battle. 

Ed' win.  (l)The  hero  of  Goldsmith's  ballad  entitled 
"The  Hermit."  (2)  The  hero  of  Mallet's  ballad  " Edwin 
and  Enuna."     (3)  The  hero  of  Beattie's  "Minstrel." 

Ed'ym.  Idylls  of  the  Kins  (Enid).  Tenny- 
son. Son  of  Nudd.  A  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Enid  and 
an  evil  genius  of  her  father,  who  opposed  him.  Later. 
Edym  went  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur  and  became 
quite  a  changed  man  —  from  a  malicious  "sparrow* 
hawk"  he  was  converted  into  a  courteous  gentleman. 

E'Keus.  Father  of  Hermia  in  Shakespere's  ".Mid- 
>  Night's  Dream." 


B'sll*  Brother  of  Weland.  a  great  archer.  The 
story  related  is  similar  to  the  William  Tell  story.  There 
are  manv  such  stories.  One  day.  King  Nidung  com- 
oiaDded  him  to  shoot  at  an  apple  plaoea  on  the  head  of 
^  own  son.  Egil  selected  two  arrows,  and  being  asked 
why  he  wanted  two,  replied.  "One  to  shoot  thee  with. 
O  tyrant,  if  I  fail."  Such  stories,  though  probably  not 
true  to  fact,  are  true  to  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  are 
worth  repeating. 

Eg'tan-tlne*  Bfadame.  The  prioress  in  Chaucer's 
"Canterbury  Tales,"  who  was  "full  pleasant  and  amiable 
of  port."  She  was  distinguished  for  the  ladylike  deU- 
oacy  of  her  manners  at  table,  and  for  her  partiality  to 
"small  hounds,"  and  a  peculiar  mixture  in  her  manner 
and  dren  of  feminine  vanity  and  slight  worldliness. 
together  with  an  ignorance  of  the  world.  She  is  noted 
for  her  partiality  to  lai>-dogs.  her  delicate  oath^  "by 
Seint  Eloy,"  her  "entuning  the  service  swetely  m  her 
nose,"  and  her  speaking  French  ".after  the  scole  of 
Stratford  atte  Bowe." 

E^Kla-mour.  (1)  A  character  in  Shakespere's  "Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  who  is  an  absent  of  Silvia  in  her 
escape.  (2)  (Sir.)  A  valiant  kmght  of  the  Round 
Table,  celebrated  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  in  an 
old  ballad.    [Written  also  ".Eglamore."] 

Egyptian  Thief.  A  personage  alluded  to  by  the 
Duke  in  Shakespere's  "Twelfth  Night."  The  reference 
is  to  the  story  of  Thyamis,  a  robber-chief  and  native 
of  Memphis. 

EiTir.    Harold  the  Dauntless,  Scott.    A  Danish 

idd.  who  assumes  boy's  clothing,  and  waits  on  Harold 


maidw 

".the  Dauntlc    . 

El-lalne'.    A  mjrthic 


'  as  his  page. 

.  mjrthic  lady  in  the  romances  of  Kinir 

Arthur's  court.     She  is  called  "the  lily  maid  of  Astolat " 


in  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King.*^  For  love  of  Sir 
Launcelot  she  died,  and  then  at  her  request  was  borne 
on  a  barge  to  the  castle  of  King  Arthur,  holding  a  lily 
in  one  hand  and  a  letter  to  Liauncelot  in  the  other. 
According  to  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  Elaine  was  sister  of 
King  Arthur  by  the  same  mother.  She  married  Sir 
Nentres  of  Carlot.  and  was  by  King  Arthur  the  mother 
of  Mozdred. 

El'ber-lch.  In  German  hero  legends,  a  dwarf  who 
aided  the  Lombard  Emperor  Otnit  to  win  the  daughter 
of  the  Soldan  of  Syria.  He  is  identical  with  the  Oberon 
of  French  and  English  fairy  mythology. 

Elbow.  A  constable,  in  Shakespere's  "Measure  for 
Measure,"  modest  and  well-meaning,  though  of  simple 
mind  and  the  object  of  wit  among  those  ^^  aro  wiser 
but  not  better. 

El  Do»ra'do.  A  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to 
an  imaginary  country,  supposed,  in  the  Sixteenth  On- 
tury,  to  be  situated  in  the  interior  of  South  America, 
between  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amason,  and  abounding 
in  gold  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  Expeditions 
were  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  tnis  fabu- 
lous region;  and,  thoui^  all  such  attempts  proved 
abortive,  the  rumors  of  its  existence  continued  to  be 
believed  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

fi-lec'tra.  The  dau^ter  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra,  and  the  heroine  of  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles 
and  of  another  by  Euripides.    She  saved  the  life  of  her 


brother,  Orestss,  and  afterwards  assisted  him  to  avenge 
their  father's  death.  (See  Agamemnon,  (Tlytemnestra, 
an^^  O  ,  -  rT> 

f^f-landi  The  realm  rul&i  avpt  by  Oberan.  King  u( 
Fjw*ry. 

O^^ltha.  I  van  hoe,  Scott*  A  fetnnlQ  attetidfint  at 
Rotberw<xwl  on  the  Lady  iiowe'im. 

I^'f-durv'.  A  IcKeniiary  Kir>g  of  Brit,  a  in,  fabTed  to 
hjire  been  adi^'anceil  to  the  throne  m  pi  are  of  his  brothcri 
Art^iinLl.  or  Arthgallo^  Ret ii ruing  to  the  country  after 
a  Eonj^  e3fUei  Artei^  aceide[ita.Lly  encoiintered  bid  bra  I  her, 
who  retreived  bim  with  open  arm^n  look  him  home  to 
the  pnlac«,  a,ad  rejaatateti  him  in  bis  oli.E  puaition,  ahdi- 
catmt;;  the  tiimne  liimjiclL  Wordav^'orth  lio^i  taken  the 
stotv  of  thf!:^  two  brr>t.h(!ra  for  tbe  subject  of  a  jioem^ 

E^llm,  The  Messiah,  Klopstock.  The  KiianlLan 
arEteJ  of  Llbbeua  the  A  pin  tie.  Libbeui^,  the  lendcrest 
aud  mo^t  ^ntLe  of  the  upo^tle^r  al;  the  death  of  Jesiq,^ 
also  di&l  from  ijripf. 

E}Jlol(:,  IlobbJpi  Ther«  are  @«v^n  by  ihlA  mime  la 
the  *'  Black  Dwarf,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  The  farmer 
Elliott  him,i»e)f  and  his  bride-*-lect*  (jm(»  Armitmoag; 
Mrs.  Elliot tn  FJobbie's  grandmother:  John  and  Harry, 
Hobble  a  brothers;  Li  had,  Jfi;aii,  aud  Arnot,  Hobbies 
sbitt^rg, 

ICl'oifei  Milton  ^ves  this  name  to  the  dumb  serpent 
which  gives  no  warning  af  its  approach- 

tri^p^th.  <1)  A  charaeter  m  Sir  Waller  Scott's 
"Antiqiiary/'  {2)  An  qUI  servant  to  Dandle  Dinmoat. 
in  Scott's  *'Guy  MannerinKr" 

Elsle>  The  daueht^r  of  Gottlieb,  a  farm  tenant  of 
Prince  Henry  of  ffbheoeckr  who  offer&l  her  hf*  aa  a 
substitute  for  tbe  prince.  She  waa  reaeued  aa  ahe  was 
about  to  make  the  vacrifice.  LcmgfeUow  hoa  toUi  this 
story  in  "The  Golden  Legend." 

EU^v1c<rt  or  KlzeFlr.  The  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  printera  at  Arastenlam.  Leydetj.  and  other 
plftE^es  in  Ifollinnd^  whose  bcvLutiful  editiooa  were  ehielly 
pubjiahed  between  the  years  1383  and  16S0*  Thesa 
ediiionfl  are  unrivaleii  both  for  beauty  and  correct nead. 
It  is  aaid  that  the  Hljieviers  generally  employe*!  womea 
to  correct  the  prefla.  under  the  conviction  that  they 
would  be  lean  hkely  than  men,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, tp  introduce!  ulterationa  into  the  te^t.  They 
Erin  ted  in  nil  about  two  thotiBfltid  boaka,  of  wbirh  nine 
iimlrcd  flixty-eight  wt^re  in  Ijitin,  forty-four  in  Ureck^ 
one  hundreii  twenty -six  in.  French,  thirty -two  in  Fl«m- 
islii.  elevEjn  in  Gcrmaa,  ten  in  Itahan,  and  twenty^two  in 
Orir.'utril  lan£iiaKei.  Eare  editiuns  <^  the  Elieviers  ars 
hir^hly  valued  hy  collectors, 

l^m'elye.  llie  sister-in-law  of  '*Duke  Theaeuft,*' 
beloved  by  the  two  knlghta,  Fal'^amon  and  Ar'eyte. 

E-TnUe''»  The  hero  of  Jean  Jacoues  Eo^isseau^s 
novel  of  the  same  ntirne,  in  wlnr-h  he  haa  depicteii  his 
idr^l  ui  ft  iffrfeclly  educated  young  man* 

E-miri-a.  (1)  A  ladv  attending  Hermione  in 
Shakespere's  "Winter's  Tale."  (2)  Wife  to  lago,  and 
waiting  woman  to  Desdemona.  in  the  tragedy  of  Oth« 
ello,"  a  woman  of  thorough  mlsarity  and  loose  prin- 
ciples, united  to  a  high  degree  of  spirit,  energetic  feel- 
ing, strong  sense,  and  low  cunning.  (3)  The_sweetheari 
of  Perennne  Pickle  in  Smollett's  qotcI 
tures  of  Peregrine  Pickle." 

Bm*Iy,   Little.     Darld 


".The  Advent 
Copperfleld*    Olekens* 


tty. 


Daughter  of  Tom.  the  brother-in-hiw  of  Daniel  Peoroi 

a  Yarmouth  fisherman,  by  whom  the  orphan  chud  ^ 

brought  up.  David  Copperfield  and  Em  ly  were  at  one 
time  playfellows.  While  enniged  to  Ham  Pegpotty 
(Dan'el's  nephew),  Little  Emly  runs  away  with  Steer* 
forthf  a  friend  of  David's,  who  was  a  handsome  but  un- 
principled gentleman.  Being  subsequently  reclaimed, 
she  emigrates  to  Australia  with  Dan'el  Peggotty  and  old 
Mrs.  Qummidge. 

Empyre'an.  According  to  Ptolemy,  there  are  fiv« 
heavens,  the  last  of  which  is  pure  elemental  fire  and  the 
seat  of  Deity:  this  fifth  heaven  is  called  the  empsrrean 
(from  the  Greek  "en-pur,"  in  fire). 

Endell,  Martha.  David  Copperfleld,  Dickens* 
A  poor  girl,  to  whom  Em'ly  goes  when  Steerforth  deserts 
her. 

En-dym'l-on.  A  beautiful  shepherd  boy  whom 
Diana  nssed  while  he  lay  asleep  on  Mount  Latmus. 
The  story  was  made  the  subject  of  an  English  poem 
by  Keats,  in  memory  of  his  much-loved  friend,  the  poet 
Shelley. 

E'nld.  A  msrthical  lady  mentioned  in  a  Welsh  triad 
as  one  of  the  three  celebrated  ladies  of  Arthur's  court  — 
a  beautiful  picture  of  conjugal  patience  and  affection. 
Her  story  is  told  in  the  "Mabinogion,"  and  in  Tenny- 
son's "  Idylls  of  the  King."  In  the  midst  of  an  impure 
court  she  is  the  personification  of  purity. 

Bnlsma.  The  origin  of  the  enigma  is  doubtfuL 
Gale  thinks  that  the  Jews  borrowed  their  enigmatical 
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fomui  of  speech  from  the  Egyptuns.  The  philosoiphy 
of  the  Druida  waa  altogether  enigmaticaL  In  Nero'*  time 
the  Romans  were  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this 
method  of  concealing  truth  under  obscure  language. 

EoUan  Harp.  Bamch*  There  is  a  Rabbinical  story 
of  the  a&ial  harmony  of  the  harp  of  David,  which,  when 
hung  up  at  night,  was  played  upon  by  the  north  wind. 

Eplflrram*  A  short  pointed  or  antithetical  poem: 
or  any  short  composition  happily  or  antithetically 
expressed. 

Epitaphs.  Boileau.  They  were  used  by  the  an- 
cient Jews,  by  the  Athenians,  the  Romans,  and  most  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity:  their  date  is  referred  in  Eng- 
land to  the  earliest  times.  In  the  epitaphs  of  the  an- 
cients arose  the  epigram. 

Eplthala'mlam  was  a  species  of  poem  which  it  was 
the  custom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  sing  in 
chorus  near  the  bridal-chamber  of  a  newly  married 
couple.  Anacreon,  Stesichorus,  and  Pindar  composed 
poems  of  this  kind,  but  only  scanty  fragments  have  been 
preserved.  Spenser's  **  Epithalamium,  written  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  this  kind  of  verse. 

Eppfe.  St.  Bonan*s  Well,  Stott.  One  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill.  In  the  same  novel  is 
Eppie  Anderson,  one  of  the  servants  at  the  Mowbray 
Arms,  Old  St.  Ronan's,  held  by  Meg  Dods. 

Eppie.  In  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer  "  the  child 
of  Godfrey  Caiss.  brought  up  and  adopted  by  Silas  Mar- 
ner,  whose  love  transformed  him  from  a  miser  into  a 
tender,  loving  father. 

Ep'i-men'i-de^.  A  philosopher  and  poet  of  Crete, 
who  probably  lived  in  the  Sixth  or  Seventh  Century, 
B.  C.  He  is  said  to  have  fallen  asleep  in  a  cave,  when  a 
boy,  and  to  have  remained  in  that  state  for  fifty-seven 
years.  On  waking  and  going  out  into  the  broad  day- 
light, he  was  greatly  perplexed  and  astonished  to  find 
everything  around  him  altered.  But  what  was  more 
wonderful  still,  during  his  long  i)eriod  of  slumber,  his 
soul,  released  from  its  fleshly  prison,  had  been  busily 
encaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  and  natural  philosophy: 
and  when  it  again  became  incarnated,  Epimenides  found 
himself  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Goethe 
has  written  a  poem  on  the  subject,  **Des  Epimenides 
Erwachen."     (See  Klaus,  Peter,  and  Winkle,  Rip  Van.) 

Erl-kfng.  King  of  the  elves,  who  prepares  mischief 
for  children,  and  even  deceives  men  with  nis  seductions. 
He  is  said  to  haunt  the  Black  Forest.  Goethe  has  a 
ballad  called  "The  Erl  King." 

Ermansarde  of  BaldrlnKham,  liady.  The  Be- 
trothed, Scott.  Aunt  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger, 
"the  betrothed." 

b'niellne.  The  wife  of  Reynard,  in  the  tale  of 
••Reynard  the  Fox." 

Brmlna.  The  heroine  of  Tasso's  '•Jerusalem  Deliv- 
ered," who  fell  in  love  with  Tancred.  When  the  Chris- 
tian army  besieged  Jerusalem,  she  dressed  herself  in 
Clorinda's  armor  to  jso  to  Tancred,  but,  being  discovered, 
fled,  and  lived  awhile  with  some  shepherds  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan.  Meeting  with  Vafri'no,  sent  as  a  secret 
spy  by  the  crusaders,  she  revealed  to  him  the  design 
SJSainst  the  Ufe  of  Godfrey,  and,  returning  with  him  to 
the  Christian  camp,  found  Tancred  wotmded.  She 
cured  his  wounds,  so  that  he  was  able  to  take  part  in 
the  last  great  day  of  the  siege. 

Bmest,  Duke.  A  poetical  romance  by  Henry  of 
Veldig  (Waldeck),  contemporary  with  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Oriental  myths 
and  hero  adventures  of  the  Crusader. 
.  Error.  Faery  Qaeen,  Spenser.  A  monster  who 
lived  in  a  den  in  •'Wandering  Wood."  and  with  whom 
the  Red  Cross  Knight  had  his  first  adventure.  She  had 
a  brood  of  1,000  young  ones  of  sundry  shapes,  and  these 
cubs  crept  into  their  mother's  mouth  when  alarmed,  as 
young  kangaroos  creep  into  their  mother's  pouch.  The 
knight  was  nearly  killed  by  the  stench  which  issued 
from  the  foul  fiend,  but  he  succeeded  in  "rafting"  her 
head  off,  whereupon  the  brood  lapped  up  the  blood,  and 
burst  with  satiety. 

Bs'ca-las.  An  ancient  and  kind  hearted  lord,  in 
Shakespere's  "Measure  for  Measure,"  whom  Vincentio, 
the  Duke  (A  Vienna,  joins  with  Angelo  as  his  deputy 
during  a  pretended  absence  on  a  distant  journey. 

BB'ea-nes.  A  lord  of  Tyre,  in  Shakespere  s  "Peri- 
cles." 

Esmeralda.  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Victor  Hugo. 
A  beautiful  gipsy-giri,  who,  ^nth  tambourine  and  goat, 
danees  in  the  "place"  before  Notre  Dame. 

Bsmoad,  Henry.  A  cavalier  and  fine-spirited  gen- 
tleman in  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Hero  of  Thackeray's 
novel  by  same  name. 


Ef-tella.  The  heroine  of  Dickens's  novel  of  "Great 
Expectations." 

Es-tofl-land  or  Es-tofl«land'i-a.  An  imaginary 
reffion  in  America,  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  referred  to  by 
Milton  as  "cold  Estotiland^"  and  variously  fabled  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Frisian  fisherman  in  the  Four- 
teenth Century,  and  by  a  FoUe  named  John  Scalve,  in 
1477. 

Etz«],  1-  e.p  AttUa.  King  ot  the  Huq?  n  moDarch 
ruUnf?  ov«r  three  kinKdojns  atid  morp  thim  thirty  princi- 
palitie?^  beJn^  *  widower,  he  marHfd  Kriemhitd,  the 
widow  of  Siegfried.  Id  the  Nibelunf^on-Ii^.  wh^re  he 
is  introduced,  he  ia  nmde  very  itisij^fiilirant. 

I<]u'phra^j,  Paradlsie  Ijo^U  Mlltnn.  The  herb 
eye-bnght:  so  called  bofsiijic  it  mai  once  suppoeed  to 
It  ellifatnoua  in  vlinvhun  the  urg&mi  of  fiffht.  Henco, 
th(-  lirrhanitel  Michael  ptirgod  the  pyee  of  Adaoi  frith  it, 
to  *'.iiable  him  tq  see  into  the  distajit  future. 

Eii'phii-«A.  The  princina!  cba rafter  iii  Lyly's  two 
faiLiuiis  workSf  en  titles]  "  Eujihucw,  or  tho  Anatomy  of 
Wit,"  and  "Etiphues  and  Hi*  Eogland."  The*e  vorks 
ar^  rcmtu-kabJe  fc^r  their  pedaatic  and  fantastical  style, 
and  fqr  the  mDHAtrotw  and  n  vers  trained  troticeits  with 
HhJch  ibey  abound.  Euphuen  is  r^^presen  ted  av  aa 
Athenian  ^euUemaOp  distiti^uishecl  fnr  the  elefaDcv  of 
ht»  pefwjn  and  tlie  bcnuty  of  his  wit»  and  for  hia  kmormis 
<«inpcrounient  and  ^o^ane  dispoeitifm.  tie  Ksiited  a 
b't:'!."!!!  frienJ,  Philauttig,  and  then  robbed  liini  o[  his 
I.  ■■.'.■,  I.ucilla.  Ihe  ibtl.v  it.  i^Lv  lu  Loth,  the  trietids 
are  reconciled,  and  Euphues  returns  to  Athens  and 
philosophy.  "The  peculiarities  of  Lylv's  style  are  a  per- 
petual striving  after  alliteration  and  antithesis,  and  a 
most  ingenious  stringing  together  of  similes.  This  book 
immediately  became  the  rage  in  the  court  circles,  and 
for  many  years  was  the  court  standard.  From  this  book 
we  get  our  words;  euphuistia,  euphuism,  meaning  mi 
affected,  bombastic  style  of  language. 

En'lalie,  St.  In  the  calendar  of  saints  there  is  a 
virgin  martyr  called  Eulalie.  She  was  martyred  by 
torture  Febrtiary  12,  308.  Longfellow  calls  Evancehne 
the  "  Sunshine  of  St.  Eulalie." 

Eulen-sple'flrel.  The  hero  of  a  German  tale,  which 
relates  the  pranks  and  drolleries  of  a  wandering  cottager 
of  Brunswick. 

Evan  Dhu  M*Combich*  Waverley,  Seoti.  The 
foster-brother  of  M'lvor. 

Evan  Dhu  of  lioehlel.  Legend  of  Montrose,  Seotl. 
A  Highland  chief  in  the  army  of  Montrose. 

Evan'gellne.  The  hertnne  of  Longfellow's  poem. 
The  subject  of  the  tale  is  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Aca'dia  (Nova  Scotia)  from  their  homes  by  order 
of  George  II.,  and  the  life-long  wanderings  of  EvangeUae 
in  search  of  her  lover,  Gabrid.  It  is  a  story  of  a  womaa'a 
love  and  devotion. 

Evan'cellst,  in  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,'*  rsp- 
resents  the  effectual  preacher  of  the  Gospel*  who  opens 
the  gate  of  life  to  Christian. 

Every  Man  In  His  Humor.  A  comedy  by  Ben 
Jonson.  Every  person  in  the  play  is  liable  to  be  duped 
by  his  special  humor;  Captain  Bobadil's  humor  is  brag- 
sing:  Kltelly's  is  jealousy:  Stephen's  is  stupidity: 
Knowell's  is  suspicion:  Dame  Kitelly's,  like  her  hus- 
band's, is  jealousy. 

Evlr-Allen.  FlnsiU,  ,  Ossian.  The  white-armed 
daufiditer  of  Branno,  an  Irishman.  "  A  thousand  heroes 
sought  the  maid:  she  refused  her  love  to  a  thounuid. 
The  sons  of  the  sword  were  despised,  for  graceful  in  her 
eyes  was  Ossian." 

Evelina.  The  heroine  in  a  novel  by  the  same  name, 
by  Miss  Bumey. 

Eicaribur.  Meaning  of  the  words:  "liberated  from 
the  stone."  The  name  of  Arthur's  far-famed  sword, 
which  he  unfixed  from  a  miraculous  stone,  though  pre> 
viously  two  hundred  and  one  of  the  most  puissant 
barons  in  the  realm  had  singly  been  unable  to  extract 
it.  In  consequence  of  this  remarkable  feat,  Arthur  was 
chosen  and  proclaimed  king  by  general  aoclamatioa. 
When  about  to  die,  he  sent  an  attendant  to  throw  ths 
weapon  into  a  lake  hard  by.  Twice  eluding  the  rcQuest, 
the  squire  at  last  comptied.  A  hand  and  arm  arose  from 
the  water,  and  caught  the  sword  by  the  hilt,  flourished 
it  thrice,  and  then  sank  into  the  lake,  and  was  seen  no 
more.  [Written  also  "Bxcalibor,"  "Escalibar,"  **Be- 
calibor,    and  "Caliburn."J 

Ei'selin,  Sir.  Lara,  Byron  (1814).  The  gentle- 
man who  recognises  Lara  at  the  table  of  Lord  Otho. 
and  charges  him  with  being  Conrad  the  Corsair.  A  duel 
ensues,  and  Ezselin  is  never  heard  of  more.  A  serf 
used  to  say  that  he  saw  a  huntsman  one  evening  cast  a 
dead  body  into  the  river  which  divided  the  lands  ct 
Otho  and  Lara,  and  that  there  was  a  star  of  knicfathood 
on  the  breast  of  the  corpse. 
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Byf«|«  ImaiB*  The  lierolne  of  dutflotto  BronM'B 
nov«i  of  the  Mune  name,  a  governess  in  the  family  of  a 
Ifr.  Rocheeter,  to  whom  she  is  finally  married. 

Faa«  Gabriel.  Guy  Bfanneringt  Scott.  Nephew 
of  Meg  Merrilies.  One  of  the  huntsmen  at  Liddee- 
dale. 

Fabliaux.  The  metrical  fables  of  the  Trouv^res. 
or  early  poete  north  of  the  Loire,  in  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteentn  Centuries.  The  word  fable,  in  this  case,  is 
used  very  widely,  for  it  includes  not  only  such  tales  as 
"Reynara  the  Fox,"  but  all  sorts  of  familiar  incidents 
of  knavery  and  intrigue,  all  sorts  of  legends  and  family 
traditions.  The  fabuiau  of  "Aucassin  and  Nicolette"  is 
full  of  interesting  incidents,  and  contains  much  true 
pathos  and  beautiful  poetry. 

Fadla  Deen.  The  hypercritical  Grand  Chamberlain 
in  Thomas  Moore's  poem  Lalla  Rookh."  Fadladeen's 
criticism  upon  the  several  tales  which  make  up  the  ro- 
mance are  very  racy  and  full  of  humor;  and  his  crest- 
fallen conceit  when  he  finds  out  that  the  poet  was  the 
prince  in  disguise  is  well  conceived. 

Faery  or  Feerie  Land.  The  land  of  the  fays  or 
fairies.  The  chief  fay  realms  are  Av'alon,  an  island 
somewhere  in  the  ocean.  Oberon's  dominions,  situate 
"in  wilderness  among  the  holtis  hairy";  and  a  realm 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  where  was  Pari 
Basou's  pftlare, 

Wncrf  Queen.  A  metrical  roTitatioe.  ip.  six  booki,  of 
tvBlvi&  caijtns  tAfh,  by  fklniutiil  Spf?nier~  The  hero. 
PlBiee  ArUwr,  amviriij  M  the  (wurlof  GloimnaH  tliP  }-'--'^ry 
Qiu/ta*  in  Kuirylan.-it,  JiailH  her  U^jldini^  a  (mlorjn  ti- 
ral  dtirine;  twclvf*  days.     At  the  court,  thore  ia  zl  Im  ful 

Jftdy,  for  whosie  biititl  iweLvu  inout  dintiDj^jUli^d  I.  its 
ire  rivals,  atid  id  orfJi^r  to  Mttle  thoir  pret^rjdion  ee 
twelve  heroes  undertake  tvrrlve  «eimrat«»  a^lv«';  98. 
The  fxrvt,  bcMjk  eontainji  the  bfr^nrl  of  tbif  Ite^L  »88 
Knight^  who  i3  Lbe  alleuoriE;^!  rcpresehtalive  nf  li- 

DC#*,^'  while  hiH  mi^^tresq  Una  teprpiJcnt^  true  "Hf'l.  *'; 
Liui  the  action  of  the  kni>:ht'a  i['.\|,iKnl  j^hodoAVi^  fr,|  be 
trituJlph  of  HoLineea  ovi^r  the  enelifLotmeata  nai\  •  p- 
tioos  <j(  Herepy.  The  senind  book  Li  the  le|C«rii]  Mr 
Guynti*  The  tlurdl  bo'>k  U  the  le^nd  of  RritotniiiL...  — 
a  female  chumpion  —  or  "Oiiiaticy."  Britcaruirtia  ia 
DIapaj  or  Qneeti  EChuibftb  the  tihlnneaa.  Th«  fourth 
book  iv  ihv  legpnil  o(  Cambel  and  Tri'^monH  Oidelity). 
The  fifth  boi>k  ia  the  IPKerni  of  Ar^tet^&l  Uiulice).  The 
Bixih  book  ia  the  l«ia:etid  of  S\t  CBA'uioro  <;c!4;iurtoay>-  The 
remalninkj  bqoks  were  never  compteted.  Tl^e  plan  of  this 
'Fafer^  Qu**ti  "  i^  borrows  I  ffom  the  Orlaiulo  FurioHO. 
but  Uie  er«aLi\ne  power  of  Bpenaer  ia  m^ore  original,  ana 
hii  imagery  more  striking,  than  Ariosto'a 

Fas.  A  tying  servant  to  Captain  Absolute  in  Sheri- 
dan's^* Rivals." 

Fa'ffliu  An  old  Jew  in  Dickens's  "Oliver  Twist," 
who  employs  young  persona  of  both  sexes  to  carry  on  a 
syatematio  trade  ot  robbery. 

Faln'all*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Not«iJ  charBot^rs  in  Con- 
gieve'a  Comedy  ".The  Way  of  thc^  Watldr 

FaUkeant,  Le  Nolr  (the  Bl^ck  Idler).  In  Rir 
Walter  Soott'e  "Ivanho*,^  a  mune  apphwt  f-  Tii^.^rd 
CoBor  de  Lion,  in  disguise,  b^  the  ipe^^tator-^  a- 

ment,  on  account  of  his  indifferenise  duriue.^  xt 

of  the  action,  in  which,  however,  he  waa  hn&'i  I .  . ,.  is. 

Falkland.  In  Godwin's  novd  eall^d  "Cni<><  il- 
liama."  He  oommita  murder,  ami  ke^jM  a  narrn-  of 
the  transaction  in  an  iron  chest.  Withmmg.  a  lad  .i.  .ds 
employ,  opena  the  ohsst,  and  ia  caught  in  the  act  by 
Falkland.  The  lad  runa  away,  but.  is  hunted  down. 
Thia  tale,  dramatised  by  Colman  i"  onditA^i  -^  i  h«>  kr<)n 
Cheat." 

Falr^.  Fairv-lors  of  the  nursery  grows  out  of  belief 
in  Providence,  tne  Good  and  the  Bad.  Good  fairiea  are 
called  fairies,  elvea,  elle-folka,  and  fays;  the  evil  ones 
are  urchins,  ouphes,  ell-maids,  and  ^-women. 

Fairy  of  the  Mine.  A  malevolent  being  suppooed 
to  live  in  mines,  busying  itself  with  cutting  ore,  turning 
the  windlass,  etc.,  and  yet  effecting  nothing. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  The  title  of  a  novel  by  Sir 
Walter  Seott,  and  the  name  of  the  heroine. 

Falrservlce,  Andrew.  A  shrewd  Scotch  gardener 
at  Oabaldistone  Hall  in  "Rob  Roy."  Sir  Walter  Soott. 

Faithful.  One  of  the  allegorical  personages  in  Bun- 
yan's  "PUnim's  Progress,"  who  dies  a  martyr  before 
completing  nis  journey. 

Faithful,  Jacob.  The  title  and  hero  of  a  sea  tale, 
by  Captain  Marryat  (1835). 

Fa'kmliam  Ghost.  A  ballad  by  Robert  Bloom- 
field,  author  of  ".The  Farmer's  Boy."  The  ghost  was  a 
donkey. 

Fakreddln*s  Talley.  Over  the  several  portals  of 
bronse  were  these  inscriptions:  (1)  "The  Asylum  of 
Pilgrima";  (2)  "The  Traveler'a  Rdhige":  (3)  "The 
DepoBtory  of  the  Secrets  of  All  the  World.*^ 


FAl^stalTi  Sir  Jotm.  A  famous  ohameter  in  Shakea^ 
pere'a  csomedy  of  the  "Merry  Wiyjcs  of  Windsor."  and  io 
th^  firvt  and  aecoti^  parts  of  hia  hJatori(%l  drama  of 
"  lI^Dry  IV.'*  He  ia  0s  perf^^t  a  conuc  p$?rtra.]t  aa  was 
enor  sketched,  la  the  fonner  play,  he  ia  reprc^ecili^l  aa 
m  \<yvf  with  Mt^,  Ford  and  Ufe.  Page,  who  make  a  butt 
arid  a  dupe  of  him;  in  the  latter,  he  At^res  a»  a  soldier 
aud  a  wit*  iti  both  he  b  exMbite^^l  as  m  rnotiatctr  of  fat, 
sccisual,  meadacjoufl^  boaatful^  aad  oowardly.  In  Henry 
V.  hka  death  b  d«icribod  by  Mr«.  Quickly. 

Fanje-  A  slu^rifT'solFirtirt  in  tbeaecond  part  of  Shakea- 
jjere'ii  ''  Kioir  llynry  IV." 

Piiiii;,  Cliarlc?i  Plckcna^^  "Oliver  TwUU"  A 
bijtlyiuj;  iusolent  maeuttriite.  who  woiiliJ  luhve  aeat  OUver 
Tvviat  to  pri3C)ii«  i>n  auapicioa  of  theft,  if  Mr.  llrowiJow 
hml  uot  ititej-iioaed. 

Fa'ta  Morgana*  The  Dame  of  a  potent  fairy,  cela- 
b/ii^ed  in  the  talc^  of  chivalry,  anci  in  the  rxjmantic  pcwniA 
of  Italy.  She  wai  a  pui>d  of  thie  eDchjiLntcr  ^lerVio,  aad 
the^  <)i9t«r  af  Arthur,  in  whom  6 he  disco vereKi  the  iDtrigtio 
of  hJH  queen »  G^tketira,  ur  GiuiierveT,  lArith  l^ii<?elcft  of 
thfi  l^ke*  Id  the  "OrU^ndo  loiianiorau;  '  of  Bi^iardo, 
she  a|:Fpeani  at  fint  aa  h  pcraotiihcAlion  of  Kartmie,  m^ 
\ukhiuug  a  <jj)leatiid  residecjce  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake, 
at  ad  diHiMfiiisiiij!:  oJL  the  treaaurea  of  the  earth,  butt  ebe 
ia  [iftt^rward  found  io  her  proper  station  subject  1^  the 
all  pNjt^nt  liettKijusurgOQ.  Also,  aa  abtur  to  Kini?  Arthur 
and  pupil  4>/  Merliu,  She  lived  at  the  bcitt<}m  o£  the 
lake  and  diKpt^tu^ctl  gx>od  fartuue  sa  she  Liked. 

Fat3L  Alcl'bu.  Bolardo  Orlando  limamorato 
(]  !.Q3}.  SinLer  of  Fa  I  a  Xlor^aQa,  Sh«  carrifvl  ofl*  AntnUo 
oil  the  biu^k  at  a  wluU^  ta  her  ble,  but  turned  him  into  a 
m    rtle  Lreti  whcti  shv-  ibed  of  luiu^ 

I'at  Boy*  The,  A  laupliable  eharacter  in  Diokeng'a 
"!  'n:kwiok  Pappra"^  a  youth  of  aatodisliinsc  oboaiCy, 
w  M^^t;  c:mpLo ymcnt  csonaista  tu  alterfiate  eatine  and 
si  ^'ping. 

rsktlioin,  Ftrdinandi  Coimt,  The  title  of  a  wovel 
b;  SrrM^lett,  and  the  name  of  its  prinripaL  chamjcter  a 
oc  T'!  ■te  yitlaiui.  who  proctjoda  ntvp  by  afep  to  rob  hia 
\h      r->  torn  and  Qnally  dicse  in  misery  and  despair^ 

l'4i'l*ma*  U)  A  female  worker,  in  the  »tory  of 
"Ahwldin.'*  in  the  *' Arabian  Niprhtd'  Entertainment^,'* 
(2)  The  laat  of  I  he  wives  of  Ulue-Beiarei,  and  the  only  one 
who  escaped  btiing  mnrrlered  by  him. 

Kaue^t*  The  hofo  and  title  of  a  celebrated  traeed^^ 
by  Goethe,  the  materiab  of  whi<?h  are  drawn  in  part  from 
the  popular  leiEendfi  of  Dr*  Faust us^  a  famous  mafHeLail 
of  the  b^ixteenth  Century.  Fausit  b  a  fitudent  who  ia 
toiling  after  koowled^  beyond  hia  reaeh,  and  vthn  alter* 
wiirda  deserts  hia  ituiiiea,  and  mak«i  n  im^t  with  the 
Dcnl  CMephiatophplM),  in  pursuance  of  which  he  KJv«* 
himaclf  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  »onse«i,  until  the 
hour  of  hia  doom  orrivCT.  when  Mephiatc^phelea  pBAp^ 
Pfar?  upon  ttie  acene,  and  carried  o^  hiiv  victim  as  m  ood- 
demneti  houI.  Thlg  mystical  perponngei  dates  back  t<» 
the  time  nf  the  Tleformati un^ 

Fauii'tui»«  The  hero  of  Miu-bw^'e  tragedy  of  the  aama 
name;  represented  oa  a  vuliecar  eorperer  temptf^  to  sell 
hi-'L  90 ul  to  the  Devil  {Mephi^topbeleit),  on  condition  of 
hi  -inR  a  familiar  spirit  at  b'sA  command,  tht-  ponnemion 
of  ►■arthly  ptiwer  and  glory,  and  unlimited  tcratificatioii 
of  riie  sensual  appetit-eB,  for  t went  y-f our  yeara-  9.1  the 
eu  '^  of  which  time,  wbeo  the  forfeit  comi'^i  to  be  exaetefl, 
h<  -^hrinkij  and  thud  iters  in  api^ny  and  remorse,  imploring 
ycc  despaifinK  of  the  [nercy  of  heaven.  This  has  been 
the  theme  of  many  writers.  It  ie  the  Bubject  of  an  opera 
by  fJouund^ 

raw,  Tlbblf^.  Redgauntl^t,  Scott,  The  oatWs 
wifT?,  in  WandnriuK  Willie' J*  title, 

Peadt  of  LfentuHUi  The  festival  call^  ''LemuHa" 
wtis  hf'ld  on  rhp  0th,  Uth,  and  1-^tb  of  May.  and  waa 
acrompanted  with  Cereioouiea  of  woshiiii;  hmpd<],  throw- 
iOLT  btark  beana  over  the  2iearl«  etc.,  and  the  proauncia* 
tion  nini!  tiineft  of  these  wurdd:  '^fiegone,  yoti  epectera 
of  t  be  liDUstel  '*  which  deprived  tbe  Letnurisa  of  their 
power  to  hariQ,  Ovid  dcseribee  the  Lemurim  m  tba 
fifth  book  of  hia  "Fasti." 

Feast  of  I.lKlit8.  Christmas  waa  called  the  "Feast 
of  Lights'*  in  tne  Western  or  Latin  Church,  because  at 
this  feast  they  used  more  candlea  or  lights,  symbotie  of 
Christ.  The  Light  of  all  Ughu. 

Feltom  Sepnmius.  Septimius  Felton  is  the  mystical 
hero  in  Hawthorne's  novel  by  the  same  name. 

Fe-nel'la.  A  fairy-like  creature,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
attendant  on  the  Countess  of  Derby,  m  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
".Peveril  of  the  Peak." 

Fen' ton.  A  character  in  Shakespere's  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  who  wooes  the  rich  Anne  Page  for  her 
money,  but  soon  discovers  inward  treasures  in  ner  whieh 
quite  transform  him. 

Fer' Amors.  Lalla  Bookh,  Thomas  Moore*  Fer 
Amors  in  Lalla  Rookh  is  the  young  Cashmerian  poet. 
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who  relates  poetical  tales  to  Lalla  Rookh,  in  her  journey 
from  Delhi  to  Lesser  Bachar'ia.  Lalla  Rookh  is  coins 
to  be  married  to  the  yonns  sultan,  but  falls  in  love  with 
the  poet.  On  the  weddinc  mom  she  is  led  to  her  future 
husband,  and  finds  that  the  poet  is  the  saltan  himself, 
who  had  gallantly  taken  this  course  to  win  the  heart  of 
his  bride  and  beguile  her  journey. 

FerdlnmBd.  <1)  A  character  in  Shakespere's  "Tem- 
pest." He  is  a  son  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  falls  in  lore 
with  Miranda,  the  dau^chter  of  Prospero.  a  banished 
Duke  of  Milan.  (2)  King  of  Navarre,  a  character  in 
Love's  Labor's  Lost." 

Ferrers.  Endjinlon.  The  hero  of  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli's novel  "En^mion." 

Ferrex  and  Porrez.  Two  sons  of  Gorboduc,  a 
msrthical  British  king.  Porrex  drove  his  brother  from 
Britain,  and  when  Ferrex  returned  with  an  army  he  was 
slain,  but  Porrex  was  shortly  after  put  to  death  by  his 
mother.  One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  historical 
plaj^  in  the  English  language  was  **Ferrez  and  Porrex," 
Dy  Thomas  Norton  and  Thomas  Saekville. 

Fib.  Nymphldia,  Dmjton.  One  of  the  fairy 
attendants  to  Queen  Mab. 

Fldellc.  Cymbellne,  Sbakesiiere.  The  name  as- 
sumed by  Imogen,  when,  attired  m  boy's  clothes,  she 
started  for  Milford  Haven  to  meet  her  husband  Pos- 
thumus. 

Fldele.    Subject  of  an  elegy  by  Collins. 

Fldeisa.  Faery  Queen,  Spenaer.  The  companion 
of  Sansfoy:  but  when  the  Red  Cross  Knight  slew  that 
''faithless  Saracen,"  Fidessa  turned  out  to  be  Duessa,  the 
daughter  of  Falsehood  and  Shame.  The  sequel  must 
be  sought  under  the  word  Duessa. 

Fine-Ear.  Fairy  Tales  (F*rinnla)»  Com- 
tetfe  D* Annoy.  One  of  the  seven  attendants  of  For- 
tunio.  He  could  hear  the  grass  grow,  and  even  the  wo<^ 
on  a  sheep's  back.  This  is  an  oUL  old  stotv.  It  is  also 
found  in  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  There  the  hero  is  **For- 
tunio."  In  the  German  tale  *'Fortunio'|  the  fairy  gave 
her  a  horse  named  Comrade,  not  only  of  incredible  swift- 
ness, but  all-knowing,  and  endowed  with  human  speech; 
she  also  gave  her  an  inexhaustible  turkey-leather  trunk, 
full  of  money,  jewels,  and  fine  clothes.  By  the  advice 
of  Comrade,  she  hired  seven  gifted  servants,  named 
Strongback,  lightfoot.  Marksman,  Hne-ear,  Boisterer. 
Trinquet,  and  Grugeon.  Fortunio  goes  forth  disguised 
as  a  warrior,  meets  her  king  and  marries  him. 

FInetta,  The  Cinder  Glri.  A  fairy  tale  by  the 
Comtesse  D'Aunoy.  This  is  merely  the  old  tale  of 
Cinderella  slightly  altered. 

Fln'iaU«  or  Fln^^al'.  A  mjrthical  hero,  whose  name 
occurs  in  Gsslic  ballads  and  traditions,  and  in  Mac- 
pherson's  "Poems  of  Oasian." 

Flrea  of  St.  John.  A  representative  play  of  the 
school  to  which  Sudermann  bttoncs.  The  whole  group 
of  plays  of  which  "The  Fires  of  St.  John"  is  a  tjrpe  re^»- 
ter  a  movement  of  revoK  against  the  conventionalities 
of  life  in  Germany  as  Ibsen's  dramas  express  the  revolt 
agi^lnst  the  conventionalities  <rf  life  in  Northern  Europe. 

Flrmln*  PtalUp.  The  hero  of  Thackeray's  novel, 
**The  Adventures  of  Philip." 

Fle'ance.  A  son  of  Banquo,  in  Shaken>ere's  tragedy 
of  "Macbeth."  The  legend  relates  that  after  the  assa»- 
■nation  of  his  father  he  escaped  to  Wales,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  prince,  and  had  a 
son  named  Walter.  This  Walter  afterwards  became 
lord  high  steward  of  Scotland,  and  called  himself  Walter 
the  Steward.  From  him  proceeded  in  a  direct  line  the 
Stuarts  of  Scotland,  a  ronH  line  which  gave  James  VL 
of  Scotland,  James  I.  of  England.  This  myth  has  been 
seriously  accepted  by  some  as  fact. 

Fledge^y.  Oar  Mninal  Friend.  Dlckena.  An 
overreaching  cowardly  sneak  who  pretends  to  do  a 
deeent  business  under  the  trade  name  of  Pubsev  &  Co. 

Flo-ren'tl*Qa.  A  knight  whose  story  is  related  in 
the  first  book  of  Gower's  "Confesaio  Amantis."  He 
bound  himself  to  marry  a  deformed  hag.  provided  she 
taught  him  the  solution  of  a  riddle  on  which  his  life 
depended  r 

IWrlan.  The  Fonndllnc  of  the  Forest,  W.  Dl- 
mond.  Discovered  in  infancy  by  the  Count  de  Val- 
mont,  and  adopted  as  his  own  son.  Florian  is  light- 
hearted  and  volatile,  but  with  deep  affection,  very  brave, 
and  the  dehght  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Ftorl-meL  A  female  character  in  Spenser's  "Fafiry 
Queen,"  of  great  beauty,  but  so  timid  that  she  feared 
the  "smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor," 
and  was  abused  by  everyone.  She  was  noted  for  sweet- 
of  temper  amid  great  trials.     The  word  Florimel 


sinifies  "honey-flower.' 

Florl-ieL     A    prince    of    B^rtismia, 
"Winter's  Tale,"  ia  love  with  Ferdita. 
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A   Welsh  captain,   who  is  a 
pedant,  in  Shakespere's  "Henry  V." 

Fljrlns  Dntchflnan.  A  spectral  ship»  seen  in  stormy 
weather  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  considered 
ominous  of  ill-luck.  Captain  Marryat  has  taken  this 
theme  for  his  novel  "The  Phantom  Ship." 

Folk*  Fairies,  also  called  "people,"  "neighbors.** 
"wights.**  The  Germans  have  their  Kleine  volk  (little 
folk),  the  Swiss  their  hill  people  and  earth  people.  See 
Fairies. 

Ford.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Ford  are  characters  in  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  W^indsor."  Mrs.  Ford  pretends  to  ac- 
cept Sir  John  Falstaff's  protestations  of  lore,  in  <»der 
to  punish  him  by  her  devices. 

For'tln-bras.  Prince  of  Norway,  in  Shakespere's 
tragedy  "  Hamlet. " 

Fortanatas.  You  have  found  Fortunatus's  purse. 
Are  in  luck's  way.  The  nurs^y  tale  of  Fortunatns  re- 
cords that  he  had  an  inexhaustible  purse.  It  is  from  the 
Italian  fairy  tales. 

Fortnnlo*8  Hone.  Comrade,  not  only  possessed 
incredible  speed,  but  knew  all  things,  and  was  gifted 
with  human  speech.     (See  "Fine-ear.") 

Forty  Thlevet.  In  the  tale  of  Ali  Baba  (Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments).  Represented  as  inhabiting 
a  secret  cave  in  a  forest,  the  door  of  which  would  open 
and  shut  only  at  the  sound  of  the  ma^  word  "Sesame," 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  ^rain.  One  day.  Ali  Baba,  a  wood- 
m — -^r,  n'-Hr?r>-*-.!!r  discovered  the  secret,  and  niade  him- 
se  .  _..:, ..:g  off  gold  from  the  stolen   hoards 

Tjljir  eaptKih  tri«d  A'sveral  schemes  to  discover  the  thief, 
but  ftlnAyfi  outwitted  by  Morgia'na,  the  wood-cntter's 
femiU^  elave, 

loLl«>,  Sqaire  MaUhew.  Eedsanntlet,  Sir  W. 
Scott,  A  ma£i!!rtrate  who  examines  Darsie  Tjitlmer 
(Sir  Art  bur  D^krjae  Redgauntlet),  after  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  riot t? J. 

Fraiice««i.     Th4r    "lago"   of   Masainger's   "Duke   of 


Frank'en-oteln.  The  hero  in  Mrs.  SheUey's  r(>> 
manoe  of  the  same  name.  As  a  young  student  of  phy* 
aology  he  constructs  a  monster  out  of  the  horrid  rem- 
nants of  the  churchsrard  and  dissecting-room,  and 
endues  it,  apparently  through  the  agency  of  nlvanism. 
with  a  sort  of  spectral  and  convulsive  fife.  This 
existence,  rendered  insupportable  to  the  monster  by  his 
vain  craving  after  human  sympathy,  and  by  his  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  deformity,  is  emplosred  in  inflicting 
the  most  dreadful  retribution  upon  the  guilty  philoso- 
pher. It  is  a  parody  on  the  creature  man.  pow^ful  for 
evil,  and  the  mstrument  of  dreadful  retributioa  oa  the 
student,  who  usurped  the  prerogative  of  the  Creator. 

Freeport«  Sir  Andrew.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
members  cA  the  imaginary  dub  under  whose  dirMiion 
the  "Spectator**  was  professedly  published.  He  is 
represented  as  a  London  merchant  of  great  eaBiaeBct 
and  experience,  industrious,  sensible,  and  generoosi 

Friar  Lawrence.  The  Franciscan  monk  who  air 
tempted  to  befriend  the  lovers  in  ''Rosoeo  and  Joliet.** 

Fnar*f  Tale,  The^  In  Tke  CantcribnrF  Taica, 
Chancer.  An  aroh-deacon  emi^osred  a  sumpaovr  as 
his  secret  spy  to  find  out  offenders,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
acting fines  from  them.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
more  effectually,  the  sumpnour  entered  into  a  compact 
with  the  Devil,  disguised  as  a  yeoman.  Those  who  im- 
precated the  Devil  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  yeomaa* 
devil,  and  those  who  imprecated  God  were  to  be  ibs 
sumpnour's  share. 

Friar  Tnck.  Chaplain  and  steward  of  Robin  Hood. 
Introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "Ivanhoe."  He  is  a 
sdf-indulgent,  combative  Falstaff,  a  jolly  companion  to 
the  outlaws  in  Sherwood  Forest. 

Friday.  Robinson  (Crusoe's  faithful  man  Friday 
lectured  by  De  Foe. 

Frollo,  Archdeacon  Clande.  A  noted  character 
in  Victor  Hugo's  "Notre-Dame  de  Paris,"  abscwbed  ia 
a  bewildering  search  after  philosopher's  stone. 

Front  de  Bttnf.  Ivanhoe,  Sir  W.  Seott.  A  fol- 
lower of  Prince  John  of  Anjou,  and  one  of  ibs  knight's 
challengers. 

Froth.  Matter.  A  foolish  gentleman  in  Shakes- 
pere's "Measure  for  Measure."  His  name  erplsins  his 
character. 

Fndge  FamOy.  A  name  under  which  the  poet 
Moore  satirised  the  absurdities  of  his  traveling  oountry- 
men,  who,  having  been  long  confined  at  home  by  the 
wars  waged  by  Napoleon  flocked  to  the  oontiaent  after 
his  defeat  at  Waterloo.  The  family  is  composed  of  a 
hack-writer  and  spy,  his  son.  a  young  dandy  of  the  first 
water,  and  his  daughter,  a  sentimental  damsel,  and 
Madame  Le  Roy,  in  love  with  a  Parisian  linen-draper, 
whom  she  has  mistaken  for  one  of  the  Bourbons  in  die> 
guise.    There  is  also  a  tutor  and  "poor  relation"  of  this 
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mgnpaoB  fftttuly,  who  is  an  a»«kiit  BonspArtisi  and  Irish 
pmtnoi. 

Fvnkf  P^tar*  A  person  employed  at  petty  auctions 
to  bid  on  artidee  put  up  im  sale,  u  order  to  raise  their 
price;  probably  so  called  from  such  a  name  having  fre* 
queotly  been  given  when  articles  were  brought  in. 

Fns'bofl.  Utopia*  Sir  Thomas  Moon.  Minister 
oi  state  to  Artazaminous,  King  of  Utopia. 

Fj'rmpel,  Sir.  The  leopard,  the  nearest  kinsman  of 
Kins  Lion«  in  the  beast  epic  of  "Reynard  the  Fox" 
(1498). 

CSa'tel-eL  The  name  of  an  angel  described  in  the 
Soriptures  as  charged  with  the  ministration  of  comfort 
and  sympathy  to  man.  In  the  New  Testament,  he  is 
the  herald  of  good  tidings,  declaring  the  coming  of  the 
predicted  Messiab  and  of  his  forerunner.  In  Jewish 
and  Christian  tnuytion  he  is  one  of  the  seven  archangels. 
Gabriel  has  the  reputation,  among  the  Rabbins,  of  b^ng 
a  diatinguished  linguist,  having  taught  Joseph  the  seventy 
lansuages  spoken  at  BabeL  The  Mohammedans  h6ta 
him  in  even  greater  reverenoe  than  the  Jews.  He  is 
called  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  is  believed  to  have  dictated 
the  Koran  to  Mohammed.  Milton  posts  him  at  "the 
eastern  gate  of  paradise,"  as  "chief  of  the  angelic  guards," 
keeping  watch  there.  The  Talmud  describes  him  as  the 
prince  of  6n,  and  as  the  spirit  who  presides  over  thunder. 

Gsda'hill*  A  companion  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  the 
First  Part  of  Shakespere's  "King  Henry  IV." 

6al'aliad»  Sir*    A  celebrated  *    *  <^ 


knight  of  the  Round 
e  Holy  GraiL    Tenny- 


Table  who  achieved  the  quest  of  the ^ 

■00  has  made  him  the  subject  of  one  of  his  idylb. 
In  Malory  he  is  also  represented  as  the  perfect  kmght 
«tad  in  wonderful  armor.  He  was  the  only  knight 
who  could  sit  in  the  "Siege  Perilous"  a  seat  reserved 
for  the  "knight  without  a  flaw,"  who  achieved  the 
quest  of  the  holy  fraiL" 

GmKapas*  A  giant  of  marvelous  hdght  in  the  army 
td  LAicius,  King  of  Rome.    He  was  slain  by  King  Arthur. 

Gal-«-te'a»  A  sea  nymph  beloved  by  the  Cydops 
Polyphemus,  who  in  his  jealous  rage  destroyed  her 
lover  Acis  with  a  rock  torn  from  the  mountain  side. 
W.  8.  Gilbert  in  his  drama  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea " 
represents  the  artist  as  creating  a  piece  of  seulpture  so 
I>erfect  that  he  loves  it  with  such  a  passion  that  he 
awakens  it  into  life. 

Ga-laph'-ro^-ne  or  Gal'a«f  ion.  A  king  of  Cathay 
and  father  of  Angelica  in  Bojardo's  "»Orlando  Innam- 
orato"  and  Arioeto's  "Furioso." 

Gampy  Mrs*  A  nurse  who  is  a  prominent  character 
in  Dickens's  novel  of  "  Martin  Chuzxlewit."  She  is  cele- 
brated for  her  constant  reference  to  a  certain  Mrs. 
Harris,  a  purely  imaginary  person,  for  whose  feigned 
opinions  and  utterances  she  professes  the  greatest 
rwpect,  in  order  to  give  the  more  weight  to  her  own. 

Gany  Ga-ne«lo'ne,  Ga'ne-km'  or  Ga'no.  A  count 
of  Mayence,  and  one  of  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne, 
whom  txe  betrayed  at  the  battle  of  Ronces  valles;  alwavs 
pqacoented  as  a  traitor,  enimged  in  intrigues  for  the 
destruction  of  Christianity.  He  figures  in  the  romantic 
poems  of  Italy,  and  is  placed  by  Daate  in  his  "Inferno." 

Gander-Cleugh.  "folly-cliff,"  that  mysterious  place 
where  a  person  makes  a  goose  of  himself,  in  "Tales  of 
My  Landlord,"  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Gan'elon*  The  character  of  Sir  Ganelon  was  marked 
with  spite,  dissimulation,  and  intrigue,  but  he  was 
patient,  obstinate,  and  enduring.  He  loved  solitude, 
disbelierved  in  the  existence  of  moral  good,  and  has  be- 
come a  by-word  for  a  false  and  faithless  friend.  Dante 
has  placed  him  in  his  "Inferno." 

Garcia*  Pedro*  A  mythical  personage,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  the  preface  to  Gil  Bias,  in  which  is 
related  bow  two  scholsurs  ot  Salamanca  discovered  a 
tombstone  with  the  inscription,  "Here  lies  interred 
the  aoul  of  the  licentiate  Pedro  Garcia,"  and  how,  on 
^ggins  beneath  the  stone,  was  found  a  leathern  purse 
containing  a  hundred  ducats. 

Gar'eth.  In  Arthurian  romance  a  knight  of  the 
Round  Table,  who  was  first  a  scullion  in  King  Arthur's 
kitchen,  but  afterwards  became  champion  of  the  Lady 
Linet,  or  Lynette,  whose  sister  Lionte,  or  Lyonors,  he 
delivered  from  Castle  Perilous. 

Gargamelle'*  The  mother  of  Gargantua  in  Rabelais' 
celebrated  romance  of  this  name. 

Gar-gan'tv-a.  The  hero  of  Rabelais*  celebrated 
ronkance  of  the  same  name,  a  gigantic  personage,  about 
whom  many  wonderful  stories  are  routed.  Be  lived 
for  several  centuries,  and  at  last  begot  a  son,  Pantagruel, 
as  wonderful  (as  himself.  The  "Pleasant  Story  of  the 
Giant  Gargantua  and  of  his  Son  Pantafiruel,"  so  satirised 
the  monastic  orders  of  his  time  that  it  was  denounced 
by  the  spiritual  authorities.  Francis  L*  however,  pro- 
tected the  author,  and  allowed  him  to  print  the  third 
part  of  it  in  1546. 


Gaigaa'toan*  Enormooa,  inordhiate.  great  beyond 
all  hmits.  The  word  refers  to  the  hero  of  the  romance 
Gargantua. 

Gar'gmry,  Mrs.  Joe*  Great  Expectattons,  Dick- 
ens* Pip  s  sister.  A  virago,  who  aept  her  husband 
and  Pip  m  constant  awe.  Joe  Gargery,  a  blacksmith, 
marned  to  Pip's  sister.  A  nobto-hearted,  simple* 
minoed  young  man,  who  loved  Pip  sincerely.  Joe 
Gargery  was  one  of  nature's  gentlemen. 

Gaspar  or  Caspar  (the  white  one),  one  of  the 
three  Magi  or  kings  of  Cologne.  His  offering  to  the 
infant  Jesus  was  frankincense,  m  token  of  divinity. 

Gaunt,  GrlfBth*  Hero  of  a  novel  by  Charies  Reads, 
of  same  title. 

Gavotte'.  Name  given  to  a  certain  dance  common 
among  people  in  the  upper  Alps. 

^  Ga%ala,  Sir.  A  nephew  of  King  Arthur,  and  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  knights  of  Uie  Round  Table: 
noted  for  his  sagacity  and  wonderful  strength*  He  was 
surnamed  "the  courteous."  His  brothers  were  Agra- 
vaine.  Gaheris.  and  Gareth. 

Ge'blr.  A  legendary  Eastern  prince,  said  to  have 
invaded  Africa  and  to  have  given  his  name  to  Gibraltar. 
He  is  the  subject  of  a  poem  of  the  same  name  by  Walter 
Savage  Landor. 

^,  Gael'lat-ley,  Da'vle.    The  name  of  a  poor  fool  in 
Su-  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  "Waverlev." 

Gen'c-vleve'.  (1)  The  heroine  of  a  ballad  by  Colet- 
ridge.     (2)    Under    the    form    "Genoveva,"  the 


occurs  in  a  German  myth  as  that  of  the  wife  of  the  Count 
Palatine  Sieiffried,  in  the  time  of  Charles,  Martel.  Upon 
false  accusations  her  husband  gave  orders  to  put  her  to 
death,  but  the  servant  intrusted  with  the  commission 
suffered  her  to  escape  into  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  whnv 
she  lav  concealed,  until  by  accident  her  husband  discov* 
ered  her  retreat,  and  recognised  her  innocence.  This 
le^nd  is  often  repeated  in  the  folk  tales  of  Germany. 
Tieck  and  Miller  nave  given  in  modem  versions  and 
Raupach  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  drama. 

GeneVra.  A  ladv  in  Anosto's  "Orlando  'Furioso." 
Her  honor  is  impeached,  and  she  is  condemned  to  die 
unless  a  champion  appears  to  do  combat  for  her.  Her 
lover,  Ariodantes.  answers  the  challenge,  kills  the  false 
accuser,  and  weds  the  dame.  Spenser  has  a  similar 
story  in  the  "Fa6ry  Queen,"  and  Shakespere  availed 
himself  of  the  main  incident  in  his  comedy  of  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing."  From  It^ian  romances  "  Gen- 
evra"  has  been  taken  as  subject  of  "The  Mistletoe 
Bough, "  by  T.  Haynes  Baylev,  and  as  both  title  and 
subject  of  a  metrical  tale  by  ftunnel  Rogers,  in  which 
he  tells  of  a  young  Italian,  who.  upon  her  wedding-day, 
secreted  herself,  from  motives  of  froUc,  in  a  s^-locking 
oaken  chest,  the  Ud  of  which  shut  down  and  held  her 
captive.  Many  years  afterward  the  chest  was  opened 
and  revealed  the  skeleton. 

Ge'nil.  Protecting  spirits  or  tutelar  deities  analamufl 
to  the  guardian  angels  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Persian  and  Indian  genii  had  a  corporeal  form,  which 
the]f  could  change  at  pleasure.  They  were  not  attendant 
spirits,  but  fallen  angels.  They  were  naturally  hostile 
to  man,  though  compelled  sometimes  to  serve  them 
as  slaves.  The  Roman  genii  were  guardian  spirits, 
unseen  but  helpful. 

Creors'lcs.  A  bucolic  poetical  composition,  treating 
of  farm-husbandry  and  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  The 
most  famous  example  of  the  kind  is  that  by  Virgil, 
31  B.  C.  in  four  books. 

Ge-ralnf  •  Sir.  One  of  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  His  story  is  told  in  Tennyson's  ".Idylls  of  the 
King"  under  "Geraint  and  Enid." 

Ger'aldine.  A  name  frequently  found  in  romantic 
poetry.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  from 
the  heroine,  connected  with  Surrey,  whose  praises  he 
celebrates  in  a  famous  sonnet,  and  who  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  controversy  among  his  biographers 
and  critics.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lady  called 
Geraldine  was  an  Irish  lady  named  Elisabeth  Fits- 
gerald.  the  daus^bter  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald.  This  sonnet 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  name  into  the  class  of  romantic 


Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  Heroine  of  a  poem  by 
Thomas  Campbell. 

Glao'ur.  Byron's  tale  called  *tThe  Giaour"  is 
represented  as  told  by  a  fisherman,  a  Turk,  who  had 
committed  a  crime  wmch  haunted  him  all  his  life.  See 
Hassan. 

Ges'ta  Bomano'rum.  Compiled  by  Pierre  Ber- 
cheur,  prior  of  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  St.  Eloi, 
Paris.  A  collection  of  old  romances  which  has  been  the 
storehouse  for  our  best  story  writers.  Shakespere, 
Spenser,  Gower,  and  many  later  writers  have  gone  to 
this  source.  It  took  its  present  form  in  England  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  the  foundation 
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hAlf-wittad  boy  in  SooU's 

, ample-hearted,    fine  eh«raeter  in 

QeorsB  MaedonAld's  novel  bv  the  eame  name. 
Glani    Despair.    PUsrim't    Ffcrwi,    BaajraB. 

A  giant  who  is  the  owner  of  Doobtinc  Caetley  and  who, 
^n«^«"g  Christian  and  Hm>eful  aaleep  upon  his  srounds, 
takes  tbem  prtstMiers.  ana  thrusts  them  into  a  donceon. 
Gbillt  GHiii«  Ajnant  who  seeks  to  stop  the  mareh  of 
the  pilgrims  to  the  Celestial  CiW,  but  is  slain  in  a  duel 
by  Mr.  Great-heart,  their  guide.  GUni  8laF<>soo4. 
A  nant  slain  in  a  duel  by  Mr.  Oreat-heart. 

GU  Blaa.  The  title  of  a  famous  romanee  by  LeSage, 
and  the  name  of  iU  hero.  The  tale  is  full  of  adventures 
and  Oil  Bias  is  represented  as  squire  to  a  lady  and 
brought  up  by  his  unele,  canon  Oil  Peres.  Oil  Bias 
went  to  Dr.  Godines'a  school  of  Oviedo  and  (gained  the 
name  of  bein^  a  great  scholar.  He  had  fair  abilities 
and  good  inclinations,  but  was  easily  led  astray  by  his 
wtadty,  full  of  wit  and  humor,  but  lax  in  his  morals. 
Duped  at  first,  he  afterwards  played  the  same  devices 
on  others.  As  he  grew  in  years,  his  conduct  improved, 
and  when  his  fortune  was  made  he  became  an  honest  man. 

Gil'ptm  John.  A  citixen  of  London,  and  "a  train- 
band captain,"  whose  adventures  are  r^ted  in  Cow- 
K^s  humorous  poem.  **John  Gilpin's  Ride."  After 
ng  married  twenty  years  his  wife  proposed  a  holiday, 
they  agreed  to  make  a  family  part^,  and  dine  at  the  BeU, 
at  Edmonton.  Mrs.  Gilpin,  her  sister,  and  four  children 
went  in  the  chaise,  ana  Gilpin  promised  to  follow  on 
horseback.  The  horse  being  fresh,  began  to  trot,  and 
then  to  gallop,  and  John  a  bad  rider  grasped  the  mane 
with  both  his  hands.  On  went  the  horse.  o£F  flew  John 
Gilpin's  cloak,  together  with  his  hat  and  wig.  He  flew 
through  Edmonton,  and  never  stopped  till  ne  reached 
Ware,  when  his  friend  the  calender,  furnished  him  with 
another  hat  and  wig,  and  Gilpin  galloped  back  again, 
till  the  horse  stopped  at  his  house  in  London. 

Giaucos.  A  nsherman  of  Boeo'tia  who  has  become 
the  fisherman's  patron  deity. 

Glaacas«  son  of  Hippolytus.  Being  smothered  in 
a  tub  of  honey,  he  was  restored  to  life  by  Eecula'pioe. 

Glo'rl-a'na*  In  Spenser's  "Fa«rv  Queen.*  the 
"greatest  glorious  queen  of  Fa^ry  land.' 

Gloss.  In  Biblical  criticism,  an  explanation  of  purely 
verbal  difficulties  of  the  text,  to  the  exclusion  of^  those 
which  arise  from  doctrinal*  historical,  ritual,  or  cere- 
monial sources.  From  an  early  period,  these  verbal 
difficulties  were  the  object  of  attention,  and  the  writers 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  elucidation  were  called 
"l^ossatores,"  and  their  works  "^ossaria." 

Giumdarca.  Tom  Thumb,  Fleldlnfr.  Queen  of 
the  giants,  captive  in  the  court  of  King  Arthur. 

Glum-dardltch.  GniUver's  Travels,  Swlft«  A 
giri  nine  years  old  "and  only  forty  feet  high."  Being 
such  a  "Utile  thing."  the  charge  of  Gulliver  was  com- 
mitted to  her  during  his  sojourn  in  Brobdinfloiag. 

Glumms.  Peter  Wilklns,  Robert  Puilock.  The 
male  population  of  the  imaginary  country  Noemnbds- 
crsutt,  visited  by  Peter  Wilkins.  Both  males  and 
females  had  wings  which  served  both  for  flying  and  for 
elothes. 

Gnome.  (DA  pithy  and  sententious  sajnng  com- 
monly in  verse,  embodying  some  moral  sentiment  or 
precept.  The  gnome  belong  to  the  same  generic 
class  with  the  proverb:  but  it  diCFers  from  a  proverb 
in  wanting  the  common  and  popular  acceptance.  The 
use  of  cnomes  orevailed  among  all  the  early  nations, 
especially  the  Orientals,  and  the  literatures  of  most 
countries  abound  with  them.  In  the  Bible,  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  part  of  Ecclesiastes.  and  still  more  the  apocry- 
phal book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  present  numberless  illustra- 
tions of  tiie  highest  form  of  this  composition.  (2)  In 
ancient  times  the  name  gnome  represented  one  of  the 
classes  of  imaginary  beings  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  presiding  spirits  in  the  mysterious  operations  of 
nature  in  the  mineral  and  vegetaJale  world. 

Gob'bo,  Launcelot.  A  clown  in  Shakespere's 
"  Merchant  of  Venice."  He  left  the  service  of  Shylock 
the  Jew  for  that  of  Bassa'nio  a  Christian.  Launcelot 
Qobbo  is  one  of  the  famous  clowns  of  Shakespere. 

Gob'bo,  Old,  Father  to  Launcelot  Gobbo  in  "  Mer- 
chant of  Venice."     He  was  stone  blind. 

Go'bllna  and  Bogles.  Familiar  demons  of  popular 
superstition,  a  spirit  which  lurks  about  houses.  It  is 
also  called  hobgoblin.  Goblin  is  used  in  a  serious  sense 
by  Shakespere  m  "  Hamlet."  where  the  ghost  is  supposed 
to  be  a  "spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned." 

God  Save  tbe  King.  The  national  anthem  of 
Great  Britain,  and  by  adoption  that  of  Prussia  and  the 


German    stataa.    Its    woitls    are    appawaUy 
from  the  Doaaine  Salvum  of  the  Cathooe  Chureh  i 

G«M  Bag.  Tlw.    Found  in  Poe's  most  suciewsful 
ame.     Seene  laid  on  SolliTan's  Island, 
8.  C,  and  the  eipher  made  to  eoneem 
Captain  Kidd's  buried  treasure. 

Golden  LefOBd*  The^  The  title  of  an  eeelsaiastieal 
work  in  177  sections,  dating  from  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, written  by  one  James  de  Vormgine,  a  Dominiean 
uMrnk,  and  descriptive  of  the  varioos  saints'  days  in 
the  Roman  Calendar.  It  is  deserving  of  study  as  a 
hterary  monument  of  the  period,  and  as  illustratinc  the 
religious  habits  and  views  of  the  Christians  of  that  time. 

Gold  off  BflbelaiiMn,  Tho^  Unlueky  wealth.  "To 
have  the  gold  of  Nibelungen"  is  to  have  a  possassion 
which  Bp^'HT?  to  brinv  a  curtie  with  it.     loelandie  Edda. 

f;tia  ctU*  i  h'  cn^iiiii.  of  The  three  daughters  to  Kng 
J.'nr,  in  ShttJite^perf'f  trtiK>'dy.  Having  reoetved  her 
iifiiii^'ty  of  j^ar'j  Unadom^  the  unnatural  daughter  first 
t^>nd£eid  the  old  mmn'a  irtinue,  then  gave  him  to  under* 
ti.-xTid  tkat  hb  eompany  wo^  not  wanted  and  sent  him 
(^ur  a  dtr^pairiDs  old  mnu  io  seek  refuge  where  hecouki 
l;nd  it,  Hit  nnLme  u  proverbial  for  filial  ingratitude. 
' ,  Gon-ialo.  An  honest  old  counselor  in  Shakespere '• 
*  1 ': m \^^t,'  A  tnie  friend  to  Prospero. 

Ooodjr  Blake*  A  character  m  Wordsworth's  poesB 
entitJed  "Goody  B!ake  aad  Harry  GilL'*  A  fanner 
(or bids  old  CcKtdi-  Bl&ke  to  carry  home  a  few  sticks, 
which  she  had  picked  up  from  his  land,  and  in  reveaga 
thr-  inv-akea  upein  him  die  curse  that  he  may  "never 
mor^  be  warm '' :  and  ever  after  **  his  teeth  they  chatter, 
chatter  stilL" 

Goody  Tffo-Shoes.  The  name  of  a  well-kix>wa 
character  in  a  nursery  tale  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Goody 
Two-Shoes  was  a  very  poor  child,  whose  delight  at 
having  a  pair  of  shoes  was  unbounded.  She  called  con> 
stent  attention  to  her  "  two  shoes "  which  gave  her  ths 
name. 

Gordlaa  Knot.  A  great ,  difficulty.  Gordtos.  s 
peasant,  chosen  King  of  Phrygia,  dedicated  his  wagon 
to  Jupiter,  and  fastened  the  yoke  with  a  rope  so  inoeni- 
ously  that  no  one  could  untie  it.  Alexander  was  told 
that  "whoever  undid  the  knot  would  become  kinc"  and 
he  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword. 

Gra'ci-o'sa.  A  princess  in  an  old  and  popular  fairy 
tale  —  the  object  of  the  ill-will  of  a  step-mother  named 
Grognon,  whose  malicious  designs  are  perpetualhr 
thwarted  by  Percinet,  a  fairy  prince,  who  is  in  love  with 
Graciosa. 

Graal,  Gral«  or  Great  (a  word  derived  probably 
from  the  old  French,  perhaps  Celtic.  " grdal ").  In  the 
legends  and  poetrv  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  acooonto 
of  the  Holy  Graal  —  San  Gr^  —  a  miraculous  chalice, 
made  of  a  single  precious  stone,  sometimes  said  to  be 
an  emerald,  which  possessed  the  power  of  preaarving 
chastity,  prolonging  life,  and  other  wonderful  properties. 
It  is  fsbled  to  have  been  preserved  and  carried  to  Eng- 
land by  Joseph  of  Anmathea.  It  remained  there 
many  years,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  and  devotion,  but 
at  length  it  disapf)eared,  one  of  its  keepers  having 
violated  the  condition  of  strict  virtue  in  thought,  woro. 
and  deed,  which  was  imposed  upon  those  who  had  chaive 
of  it.  The  quest  of  tnis  cup  forms  the  most  fertue 
source  of  adventures  to  the  kmghts  of  the  Round  Table. 
The  storv  of  the  Sangreal  or  Sangraal  was  first  written 
in  verse  by  Troyee  (end  of  the  Tenth  Century),  thence 
into  Latin,  and  finally  turned  into  French  prose  by 
order  of  Henry  III.     It  commences  with  the  i 


of  our  Saviour,  and  detaib  the  whole  Gospel  history: 
but  the  prose  romance  begins  with  Joseph  of  Arimath^^. 
Its  quest  is  continued  in  Percival,  a  romance  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  The  legend  of  the  graal  was  intro- 
duced into  German  poetry  in  the  Thirteenth  Century 
bv  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  who  took  Guiot's  talM 
of  Parcival  and  Titurel  as  the  foundation  of  his  poem, 
but  filled  it  with  deep  allegorical  meanings. 

Grad'jgrlnd.  A  hardware  merchant  in  Dickens's 
"Hard  Times."  He  is  a  man  of  hard  facts  and  culti- 
vates the  practical.  His  constant  demand  in  conversa- 
tion is  for  "  facts."  He  allows  nothing  for  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  and  deals  with  men  and  womeo 
as  a  mathematician  with  his  figuree. 

Grad'grlnd,  Mrs.  Wife  of  Thomas  Gradgrind. 
A  little  thin  woman,  always  taking  physie,  without 
receiving  from  it  any  benefit. 

Grad'grtnd,  Tom.  Son  of  the  above,  a  sullen  young 
man,  much  loved  by  his  sister. 

GradMnd,  Louise.    A  faithful  daughter  and  sister. 

Gran'dl-son.  Sir  Charlea.  The  hero  of  Richard- 
son's novel  "The  Histoi^  of  Sir  Charies  Grandison." 
Designed  to  represent  his  ideal  of  a  perfect  hero— a 
union  of  the  good  Christian  and  the  perfeet  English 
gentleman. 
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Gratla'no'.  A  friend  to  Antooio  and  Baasino  in 
ShakMpera't  "Merchant  of  Venice."  He  "talks  an 
infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  Venice." 
(2)  Brother  to  Brabantio,  in  Shakespere's  tragedy  of 

Othello."  (3)  A  character  in  the  Italian  popular 
theater  called  "Commedia  dell' Arte."  He  ia  repre- 
•ented  aa  a  Bologneae  doctor,  and  haa  »  mask  with  a 
black  nose  and  forehead  and  red  cheeks. 

Gray,  Auld  Bobbin.  The  title  of  a  popular  Scotch 
ballad  written  by  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  and  name  of  its 
beio.  Auld  Robin  Gray  was  a  good  okl  man  married 
to  a  poor  young  girl  whose  lover  was  thought  to  have 
beeo  lost  at  sea,  but  who  returns  to  claim  ner  hand  a 
month  after  her  marriage. 

Great'-heart,  Mr.  In  Bunyan's  "PUgrim's  Prog- 
ress," the  guKle  of  Christian's  wife  and  children  upon 
their  journey  to  the  Celestial  City. 

Gre'mlo.  In  Shakespere's  "Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
an  old  man  who  wishes  to  wed  Bianca. 

Gren'deU  Beowulf*  An  Anglo-Saxon  epic.  The 
half-brute,  half-man  monster  from  which  Beowulf  de- 
livered Hrothgar,  King  of  Denmark.  Night  after  night 
Grendel  crept  stealthily  into  the  palace  called  Heorot, 
and  slew  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  of  the  inmates. 
At  length  Beowulf,  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  band  of  war- 
riors, went  against  it  and  slew  it. 

Grl'flSiu  A  chimerical  creature,  which  the  fancy  of 
the  modem  has  adopted  from  that  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  Griffin  is  variously  described  and  represented,  but 
the  shape  in  which  it  most  frequently  appears  is  that  of 
an  a'*'*™^!  having  the  body  and  legs  of  the  lion  with  the 
beak  and  wings  of  the  es^^Ie.  Like  all  other  monsters, 
griffins  abound  in  the  legendary  tales  of  the  Teutonic 
nations.     (Same  as  Gryphon.) 

GrlfBn-feet*  Fairy  Tales,  Comtesse  D'Annoy. 
The  mark  by  which  the  Desert  Fairy  was  known  in  all 
her  metamorphoses. 

Grimalkin*  A  cat,  the  spirit  of  a  witch.  Any  witch 
was  permitted  to  assume  the  body  of  a  cat  nine  times. 

Gnmwig*  Oliver  Twist,  IHckens*  An  irascible 
eld  gentleman,  who  hid  a  very  kind  heart  under  a  rou^ 
exterior.  He  was  alwasrs^  declaring  himself  ready  to 
"  eat  his  head  "  if  he  was  mistaken  on  any  point  on  which 
he  passed  an  opinion. 

GrI-serda,  The  Patfent*  A  lady  In  Chaucer's 
**  Clerk  oiF  Oxenford's  Tales  "  immortalised  by  her  virtue 
and  her  patience.  The  model  of  womanly  and  wifely 
obedience,  she  comes  victoriously  out  of  cruel  and  re- 
peated ordeals.  The  story  of  Griselda  ie  first  told  in  the 
Decameron.  Boccaccio  derived  the  incidents  from 
Petrarch,  who  seems  to  have  communicated  them  also 
to  Chaucer,  as  the  latter  refers  to  Petrarch  as  his  author- 
ity. 

Gmb  Street,  London,  is  thus  described  in  Dr.  John- 
son's Dictionary ;  "  OrigmaUv  the  name  of  a  street  near 
Moorfields,  in  London,  mucA  inhabited  by  writers  of 
small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems, 
whence  any  production  is  called  Grub  Street.*^  The 
aaooe  in  its  appropriate  sense,  was  freely  used  by  Pope, 
Swift,  and  others. 

enmdjr.  "What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  sayT"  What 
will  our  rivals  or  neighbors  sayT  The  phrase  is  from 
'Tom  Morton's  "Spaced  the  Plough,"  but  ''Mrs.  Grundy" 
is  not  introduced  into  the  comedy  as  one  of  the  "dra- 
matis persons."  The  solicitude  of  Dame  Ashfield,  in 
this  play,  as  to  "what  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say,"  has  given 
the  latter  great  celd[>rity,  the  interrogatory  having  ac- 
quired a  proverbial  currency. 

Gv'dmii*  Edda,  Samund  Slii^ssoii*  A  lady 
married  to  Sigurd  by  the  magical  arts  of  her  mother: 
and  on  the  death  of  Sigurd  to  Atli  (Attala),  whom  she 
hated  for  his  crudty.  and  murdered.  She  then  cast  her- 
sdf  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  bore  her  to  the  castle  of 
King  Jonakun,  who  became  her  third  husband. 

Gu'dnm*  North-Saxon  poem.  A  model  of  heroic 
fortitude  and  oious  resignation.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  King  Hettel  (Attila),  and  the  betrothed  of  Herwig, 
King  of  Heligoland. 

Guen'dolen*  A  fairy  whose  mother  was  a  human 
being. 

Gull' den-stem*  The  name  of  a  courtier  in  Shakes- 
pere's tragedy,  Hamlet. 

Gnl'li-ver,  Lemuel*  The  imaginary  hero  of  Swift's 
celebrated  satirical  romance  known  as  "Gulliver's 
Travels."  He  is  represented  as  being  first  a  surgeon  in 
London,  and  then  a  captain  of  several  ships.  After  hav- 
ing followed  the  sea  for  some  years  he  makes  in  succea- 
sien  four  extraordinary  voyages. 

Gtap'py,  Mr*  Bleak  House,  Dickens*  A  weak, 
commonplace  youth,  who  has  the  conceit  to  propose  to 
Esther  Summerson,  the  ward  in  (Chancery. 

Garth.  Iranhoe,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  swine- 
herd of  Rotherwood. 
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Gur'ton,  Gamineri  The^  bpfoln^  of  atj  tstld  E[ielish 
coTn«dy,  Jone  auppoaed  to  be  tK«  varlieat  in  the  language 
but  now  ranked  as  the  «<?ond  m  pmnL  of  time. 

fauy^on*     The  impersonAtion  of  TpoippniTiCB  or  Seif- 

^vq^nimiiot  itj  Sfwnjser'fl  '*  Faery  Qupeii-'      He  destroyed 

e  witch  Acm'ttiu,  and  her  bowefr  called  thet  "  Bower 
of  Bliw."  Hb  eompanioD  waa  Prudence.  *'Sir  Gtiyan 
repre^onts  tha  quality  of  Temi>€J-ancE  in  the  largest  seose: 
meanim^  the  virtuous  self-govern  men  t  which  halds  in 
cb^K^k  not  only  the  inferior  neusual  anpetitei  but  also 
the  impuisea  of  paagioQ  flfld   revenee. 

Guy,  81  r«  Earl  of  Vir'arVF I <*!{:•  The  hero  of  p.  fnmoua 
En^iLLi-K  legends  which  celobrotee  the  wonderful  aehievi^ 
ment^  by  which  he  obtained  the  hand  of  hia  lady-love, 
the  Fair  FeUce,  a^i  well  aa  the  advent iiro*  he  subso-nueotly 
met  with  in  a  piiii^muai^e  to  the  Holy  Ljiud.  ^Ho  in  tv- 
puled  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  KinR  Athel- 
stan.  The  romance  of  Sir  Guyv  meatiooed  by  Chaucer 
in  the  "Canterbury  TaJfss/'  cariijot  be  traced  further 
bnck  than  the  earlier  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Century* 
His  exintence  at  any  period  b  very  doubtful. 

Guy  MaLunertn^^  The  necond  of  Scott'^  historical 
novels-  It  cuutaiud  the  exce:IUnt  charairters,  Daudy 
Dinmont,  the  t^hrewd  and  pritty  counselor  PJeydeU,  the 
dc'^perare  seaheaten  villainy  of  HatteriLickp  the  uncouth 
dcvotiun  of'  that  gentleat  of  all  peduntK  r>o<>r  Domina 
Satiii-ij^n,  and  the  savage  cmzea  stipetdtittoa  of  the 
gyiisy-dweller  in  Dcrnoleu^h, 

Ma 'dad*  One  of  the  aix  Wise  Men  led  by  the  guid- 
ina  star  to  Jeauin, 

JIu'^CD*  The  murderer  of  Sien^fried.  in  the  GetmaJl 
epiCi  the  ''NibclunKenhed.'*  He  u  a  pale-ffteed  dwarf ^ 
who  kfkOWJi  everything  and  whofie  Sfue  df^iro  la  tnia- 
chief,  Afti»r  the  death  of  SiegfriffJ  he  Eeiited  the  "Nibe- 
lunf^  hoard,"  and  buried  it  in  the  Ehine^  Inteuditie  to 
apT^ropriate  it.  Kriemhild  iavit«d  him  to  the  court 
aud  hanl  bim  tln'm. 

IlaJ-^dce\  A  beautiful  yoiiog  Greek  inrl  in  Byran'a 
p<)i*Tf!,  "  I>on  JuAu/*  She  ia  ciuTed  the  DSBUty  of  the 
Cy^'hidea  '^ 

Hakim*  Tb<»  T  Alia  man » Scott.  Saiadin,  lo  the 
di'^^iae  of  a  physiriant  vi^itec!  Hirhard  C^ifur  de  Lion 
in  9i<.'kne8«^  gave  hiiu  &  medicine  in  which  the  "tAliS- 
m:iii"  had  be«ii  dipped*,  and  the  e^ick  kiog  recoveried. 

Ham^tet.  In  ^hkke.^ipere'a  tmgedy  of  the  same 
name,  eon  to  the  former,  and  nei)hefw  to  the  reigniiie 
King  of  Denmark.  The  ^hoet  of  hijs  fatheT  appears  to 
hini,  and  uri^es  him  to  avenge  his  murdet  upon  hia  u&cle. 
Bot  the  prince  feig'na  madncsn^  and  puts  off  his  revenue 
frt^m  day  to  dny  by  '*  thinking  too  prfjrisely  on  the 
event/'  ffauilet  5  mother  hud  married  OaudiuJi,  Kine 
ol  Denmark^  after  the  death  of  her  fnnnef  huabanir 
Claudius  prepared  poisoned  wine,  which  he  intended 
for  Hamlet:  but  tJie  n^icen.  not  knowing;  it  was  poLt- 
ocpd.  drauk  it  and  died,  tlamlei,  9eein^  his  mother 
fail  dead,  rushed  uti  the  kid;^  and  killed  him  almont  by 
accnlent,  and  19  killed  himAoLf  by  a  poiacmed  rapier  in 
the  hiiridfl  of  Lnertes.     (See  "Ophelia  ") 

Han!^  von  Rt[}'pach.  A  fictitious  personage*  to  ssk 
for  whitru  naw  a  joke  among:  German  studeutfl. 

}1an>^'wtirNt.  A  pantomimic  character  formerly  in- 
tr«p'.l'ictMl  imlo  Gerniun  comedies.  It  corrcifponda  to  the 
ItalLiiik  "Macarojij,"  the  French  "Jean  Pottige/*  and  the 
Enf^luHli  Mi4rk  Pudding." 

Harii'ias'tie,  Mr,  A  character  io  Coldflmith'a 
cosin^k  i-f  "riht'  Stoopa  to  Conquer,"  represented  a* 
prosy  aud  hoapiiaUe. 

Hardcastle,  Mrs*  A  very  "genteel**  lady  indeed. 
Tony  Lmnpkin  ia  her  ton  by  a  former  husband. 

Hard  Times*  A  novel  by  Dickens,  dramatised 
under  the  title  of  "Under  the  Earth"  or  The  Sons  of 
Toil."  Bounderby,  a  street  Arab,  raised  himself  to 
banker  and  cotton  prince.  When  past  fifty  years  of 
age,  he  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  Thomas  Qrad- 
grind.  The  bank  was  robbed,  and  Bounderby  believed 
Stephen  Blackpool  to  be  the  thief,  because  he  had  dis- 
missed him  from  his  employ.  The  culprit  was  Tom 
Gradgrind,  the  banker's  orother-in-law,  who  escaped 
out  of  the  country.  In  the  dramatized  version,  the 
bank  was  not  robbed,  but  Tom  removed  the  money  to 
another  drawer  for  safety. 

Har'le-quin.  The  name  of  a  well-known  character 
in  the  popular  extemporised  Italian  comedy. 

Harlowe,  Cla-rls'sa.  The  heroine  of  Richardson's 
novel  entitled  "The  History  of  Clarissa  Harlowe."  In 
order  to  avoid  a  marriase  ui^^  upon  her  by  her  parents, 
she  casts  herself  on  the  protection  of  Lovelace,  who 
grossly  abuses  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him.  He 
subsequently  proposes  to  marry  her,  but  Clarissa  rejects 
the  offer. 

Har'old,  Chllde.  Chllde  Harold's  PUgrrtmagOt 
Byron.  A  man  of  sentle  birth  and  peerless  intellect, 
who  exhausted  all  we  pleasures  of  youth  and  early 
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nuuibaod.  and  kMUhwl  his  feUow-bMcfaaiwb  and  the 
"Uushing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delichi."  To  hanish 
his  djssust  and  meUneboly.  he  determines  to  travel: 
but,  thouch  he  traverses  some  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  earth,  the  fnrlinii  of  bittemesi  and  dcsolatioo 
still  prey  upon  him. 

Haiomr-al-Baschld*  Caliph  of  the  Abbaoside 
race,  contemporary  with  Charlenoacne,  and.  like  him, 
a  patron  of  hterature  and  the  arts.  Many  of  the  tales 
in  the  "Arabian  Nisbts"  are  placed  in  the  'caliphate  of 
Haroi|ft-al-Ra8chid. 

Har-pa'Kon'.  The  hero  of  Moliire's  comedy  of 
**  L'Avare."  represented  as  a  wretched  uuaer. 

Har'pl-er  or  Har'per.    Some  mysterious  persoo- 

e  referred  to  by  the  witches  in  Shakespere's  traeedy, 

Hasslin.  The  Giaour,  Bjnm.  Caliph  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  noted  for  his  hospitahty  and  splendor. 
In  his  BeragUo  was  a  beautiful  vounf  slave  named  Leila, 
who  loved  a  Christian  called  the  Guu>'ur.  Leila  is  put 
to  death  by  an  emir,  and  Hassan  is  slain  by  the  Giaour. 
Caliph  Hassan  has  become  the  subject  of  popular 
fomance. 
•^  Hassan,  Al.  The  Arabian  emir'  of  Perna,  father  of 
Hinda,  in  Moore's  "  Fire-worshippers." 

Hat' to.  In  German  legend,  an  Archbishop  of  Ments 
in  the  Tenth  Century,  who.  for  his  hard-hearted neas  to 
the  poor  in  time  of  famine,  was  eaten  by  mice  in  the 
"Mouse  Tower"  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine  near  Bingen. 
Robert  Browninc  has  made  this  legend  the  subject  of  a 
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Have'loek  the  Dane.  A  fisherman,  known  as  Grim, 
rescued  an  infant  named  Havelock,  whom  he  adopted. 
This  infant  was  the  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
when  the  boy  was  restored  to  his  royal  sire  Grim  was 
laden  with  gifts.  He  built  the  town  which  he  called 
after  his  own  name.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the 
medieval  tales  about  "  Havelock  the  Dane.'* 

Haslewc»od,  Sir  Robert.  The  old  baronet  of 
Hazlewood. 

Haxli^woodi  Cbartefi.  Guy  llaimertaic,  Scott. 
Sew  oC  Bir  K^kbert.  la  love  wita  Lucy  Bertram,  whom 
ha  marries- 

Mtftit  of  Mid  -lo'  thl-aa.  The  tolbooth,  or  old  iail  of 
EduJbUj^.  Mi^il^jiUuan  bniij^  the  old  name  of  Edinbursb 
Gbimty,  U  j»  the  title  of  one  of  .^.r  Walter  Scott's  novels. 

Hceii,  ilH'ab^  Da  rid  Copperfleld,  Dickens.  A 
detwtAbife  chMtmcttr  wbot  und^r  the  garb  of  the  most 
•bjact  btuGailiiy*,  conremid  a  diaboUc  malignity.  Mrs. 
Hee^»  Uriib's  cEH>ihvr.  w«s  a  raaracter  eauaUy  to  be 
denras^O  for  her  hypocritji^  aA4  jmption  of  himulity. 

Her»  or  Hela*B  Kl&vdom^  Frequent  aUuaions  in 
Hmvt  poetry  Uf  thv  kingdiom  <4  the  lower  world.  Many 
nf  It*  fr^-cripti^rrts  ewre  i«id  to  be  a  source  from  which  our 
PuriUui  anccatars  derived  images  ci  the  region  ci  the 
unhappy  dead. 

Hele-iuu  (1)  A  lady  in  Shakespere's  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'^  m  love  with  Demetrius.  (2)  The  hero- 
ine of  Shakespere's  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  in  love 
with  Bertram,  who  marries  her  aflsunst  his  will  and 
leaves  her,  but  is  finally  won  by  the  strength  of  her 
affection.  (3)  A  character  in  an  old  popular  tale,  repro- 
duced in  Germany  by  Tieck. 

Her'nuum  and  Dor'o-the'a.  The  hero  and  heroine 
of  Goethe's  poem  of  the  same  name. 

Her'mecUd.  Canterbury  Tales,  Chancer.  The 
wife  of  the  lord-constable  of  Northumberland.  She  was 
converted  by  Constance,  but  was  murdered  by  a  kni^t. 
Herme^ild  at  the  bidding  of  Constance  restored  sight 
to  a  blind  Briton. 

Her'ml-a.  A  lady  in  Shakespere's  "Midsummer 
Ni^t's  Dream,"  in  love  with  Lysander. 

Her-mro-ne.  The  heroine  of  the  first  three  acts  of 
Shakespere's  "Winter's  Tale." 

Her-na'nl  or  Er-na'nI.  The  hero  of  Victor  Hugo's 
tragedy  of  the  same  name,  and  of  Verdi's  opera,  founded 
on  the  play.  He  was  a  Spanish  noble  in  revolt  against 
the  Eooperor  Charles  V.  and  killed  himself  from  a  hi|^ 
sepae  of^  honor. 

He'ro  and  Le-an'der.  A  pair  of  lovers  in  a  late 
Greek  poem.  Hero  dwelt  on  the  Hellespont  and  Lean- 
der,  who  lived  opposite,  swam  the  strait  to  visit  her.  He 
was  drowned,  ana  Hero,  in  grief,  cast  herself  into  the  sea. 

Hex'am,  LUsle.  The  heroine  of  Dickens's  novel, 
"Our  Mutual  Friend." 

HIawa'tha.  A  mythical  person  believed  by  the 
North  American  Indians  to  have  been  sent  among  them 
to  clear  their  rivers,  forests,  and  fishing-grounds,  and  to 
teach  them  the  arts  of  peace.  When  the  white  man 
came  then  Hiawatha  knew  that  the  time  of  his  depar> 
ture  was  at  hand,  when  he  must  go  "  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ponemah,  the  land  of  the  Hereafter."  Longf^low 
gathered  these  myths  from  the  Algonquin  legends. 


Hli'de*braBd.  'The  nestor  of  German  wwnanra.  a 
magirian  and  champion. 

HU'da.  A  New  England  firi  of  the  moat  aenativa 
delicacy  and  purity  of  mind,  m  Hawthorne's  romance. 
The  Marble  Faun."  She  is  an  artist,  Kving  in  Rome, 
and  typifies  periiaps  the  conscience. 

Hirdeshelm.  In  an  old  German  legend,  the  monk 
of  Hildesham,  doubting  how  a  thousand  yean  with 
God  could  be  "only  one  day."  hstcDed  to  ttie  melody 
of  a  bird,  as  he  suppoaed.  for  only  three  minutea.  but 
found  that  he  had  been  listening  to  it  for  a  hundred 
years. 

Hobl>l-€lld'aBce.  The  name  of  one  of  the  fiends 
mentioned  by  Shakespere  in  "Lear,"  and  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  Jesuits'  impostures. 

Hod'e-ldn.  A  famous  German  kobold.  or  domestic 
fairy-eervant:  so  called  because  he  always  wore  a  bttJe 
felt  hat  pulled  down  over  his  face. 

Horo-fer'nes.  (1)  A  pedant  living  in  Paris,  under 
whoee  care  Gargantua  is  placed  for  instructioo.  (2)  A 
Dcdantic  schoolmaster  in  Shakespere's  "Love's  Labor's 

Holt,  Felix.  The  hero  of  George  Ehof  ■  dovU  by 
the  same  name. 

Hom'llles.  The  hOer  entries  in  the  Petecboffoufh 
"Qironide"  and  a  few  homilies  are  almost  all  that  ws 
have  left  of  the  literature  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  Some 
of  these  homilies  are  copied  or  imitated  from  those  of 
iElfric. 

Hon'ey-comb',  Will.  One  of  the  members  of  tfas 
imaginary  club  by  whom  the  "Spectator"  was  pro- 
fessedly edited.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  graosful 
affectation,  courtly  pretaosioo,  and  knowledge  of  the 
gay  world. 

^Honoymaa,  Chnrles.  A  fashionable  preacher  in 
Ihackerajr's  novel.  "The  Newcomes." 

Hope'fol.  A  pilgrim  in  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Prof- 
ress,"  who  accompaniea  Christian  to  the  end  of  has 
journey. 

Hop'-o'-mr-Thumb'.  A  character  in  the  tales  of 
the  nuiaoy.  Tom  Thumb  and  Hop-o'-oi3^>Thumb  are 
not  the  same,  although  they  are  <tften  confounded. 
Tom  Thumb  was  the  son  of  peasants,  knighted  by  Kii« 
Arthur,  and  was  killed  by  a  spider.  Hop-o'*my-Thuam 
was  a  nix,  the  same  as  the  German  "daumhng."  the 
French  "le  petit  pouce,"  and  the  Scotch  "Tom-a-hn" 
or  "Tamlane."     He  was  not  a  human  dwarf,  but  a  fay. 

Hora'tlo.  Hamlet,  Shakesnere.  An  intimate 
friend  of  Hamlet,  a  prince,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentlemaa. 

Hora'tlaa,  Codes.  Captain  of  the  bridge  gate  o%sr 
the  Tiber.  He  and  two  men  to  help  him  held  the  brides 
against  vast  aiymaching  armiea.  Subject  and  ttUs  of 
a  poem  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

Hornbook.  The  primer  or  apparatus  for  learning 
the  elements  of  reading,  used  in  England  b^ore  the 
days  of  printing,  and  common  down  to  the  time  of 
Geor^  II.  It  consisted  of  a  sing^  leaf,  containing  oo 
one  side  the  alphabet,  large  and  small,  in  black  letter 
or  in  Roman,  with  periiaps  a  small  regiment  of  mooo- 
syllables.  Then  followed  a  form  of  exorcism  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and.  as  a  finale,  the  Roman  numerab. 
The  leaf  was  usually  set  in  a  frame  of  wood,  with  a  slice 
of  transparent  horn  in  front  —  hence  the  name  of  "  horn- 
book."     Copies  of  the  hornbook  are  now  exceedingly  rare. 

Hor'ner,  Jack.  The  name  of  a  celebrated  person- 
age in  the  literature  of  the  nursery.  A  Somersetshire 
tradition  says  that  the  plums  which  Jack  Homer  pulled 
out  of  the  Christmas  pie  alluded  to  the  title  deeds  of  the 
abbey  estates  at  Wells,  which  were  sent  to  Henry  VI H. 
in  a  pasty,  and  abstracted  on  the  way  by  the  i 
a  certain  Jack  Homer. 

Hortense'.    Bleak  Hoate,  Dickens.    The 

tive  French  maid-eervant  of  Lady  Dedlock.  In  revenge 
for  the  partiality  shown  by  Lady  Dedlock  to  Rosa.  Hor^ 
tense  murdered  Mr.  Tulkinghom.  and  tried  to  throw 
the  suspicion  of  the  crime  on  Lady  Dedlock. 

House  of  Fame.  Of  this  poem  it  has  been  said 
that  of  itself  it  might  have  given  fame  to  Chaucer. 
Under  the  form  of  a  dream,  it  gives  a  picture  of  the 
"Temple  of  Glory."  crowded  with  aspirants  for  immortal 
renown,  and  adorned  with  statues  of  great  poets  and 
historians. 

Hons'saln.  A  prince  in  the  "Arabian  Nights"  who 
had  a  flying  carpet  which  would  carry  him  whitherso- 
ever he  wished. 

Hubbard,  Old  Mother.  A  well-known  nursery 
rhyme.  "Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,"  by  Edmund  Spen- 
ser, is  a  satirical  fable  in  the  style  of  CSmucer. 

Humbert  de  Barch.  Justice  of  Eni^nd,  created 
Earl  of  Kent,  introduced  by  Shakespere  into  "King 
John."  He  is  the  one  to  whom  the  young  prince  ad- 
dresses his  piteous  jplea  for  life.  The  Isd  was  found  dead 
soon  afterwards,  either  by  accident  or  foul  play. 
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Ha'bert,  Saint.  The  legend  of  Saint  Hubert  makes 
Ikim  a  patron  saint  of  huntsmen. 

Hn'di-bras*  The  title  and  hero  of  a  celebrated 
satirical  poem  by  Samuel  Butler.  Hudibras  is  a  Pi«»- 
byterian  justice  of  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Hush  of  Uncoln*  A  legendary  personage  who 
forms  the  subject  of  Chaucer's  "Prioress's  Tale,"  and  also 
of  an  ancient  En^^ish  ballad.  Wordsworth  has  given 
a  modernized  version  of  this  tale. 

Hu'ko  Hug'onet.  Castle  Banseroas,  Scott*  Min- 
atrel  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas. 

Hnm'phrey.  The  imaginary  collector  of  the  tales 
in  "Master  Humphrev's  Clock,"  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Hnmp'ty  Dump^ty.  The  hero  of  a  well-known 
nursery  rhyine.  The  name  signifies  humped  and 
dumpy,  and  is  the  riddle  for  an  egg. 

Hu  on  of  Bordeaux*  Sir*  A  hero  of  one  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry  bearing  this  name. 

Hur'al  Oyun'*  In  the  fairy  tales  found  in  the 
Koran,  these  are  the  black-eyed  daughters  of  paradise. 
They  are  created  from  muck  and  are  free  from  all  phy»- 
ical  weakness  and  are  always  young.  It  is  held  out  to 
every  male  believer  that  he  will  have  seventy-two  of 
Uiese  nrls  as  his  household  companions  in  paradise. — 
From  the  Koran. 

Hy^as*  A  beautiful  boy,  beloved  by  Herctiles,  who 
was  drawn  into  a  spring  by  the  enamored  nymphs. 
The  story  has  been  treated  by  Bayard  Taylor,  and  by 
William  Morris  in  his  "  Life  and  Death  of  Jason." 

Hypatla.  Of  this  romance  its  author,  Charles  Kin^ 
ley.  said ;  "  My  idea  in  the  romance  is  to  set  forth  Chris- 
tianity as  the  only  really  democratic  creed  and  philos- 
ophy: above  all.  spiritualism  as  the  most  exclusively 
aristocratic  creed." 

Hypapanti.  The  Feast  of  Purification  'm  called 
Festum  Hypapanti. 

Hyperion*  This  msrth  has  formed  a  favorite  theme 
for  various  English  poets.  In  Keats's  "Hyperion" 
deecriptions  of  nature  and  classic  imagery  are  combined 
with  exquisite  delicacy. 

Hypocrites'  Isle*  An  island  described  by  Rabelais 
in  one  of  his  satires.  He  pictures  this  island  of  "  Hypo- 
crites "  as  wholly  inhabited  by  people  of  low  and  dc£led 
natures,  as.  bv  sham  saints,  spiritual  comedians,  seducers, 
ftcd  "nuch-Utce  -^<'rr>  r'>pu-^  who  U^'C  on  tho  alms  off 
passerkKfi^  likf?  rh*'  tm^rmit  of  Jriuaoat." 

[a^Ko*  DthfUot  Shfikftiper^i  Othdln's  cnsien  and 
the  vulain  of  the  pUy-  te^^^r^  b  aajd  to  be  a  rhjiracter 
fiext  14>  a  devil,  yet  npt  qtjit«  &  dif^vit.  which  Bhakeapere 
alone  could  execute  withoiii  scandal . 

Idlcn^KS*  The  l^ke  of.  ra*^ry  Queen^  Sjienser. 
Whoever  drank  thereof  f^Ts^  iiiat&nti^'  '"  fn^nt  and 
treai^,"  Tht  Ked  L'ro.qs  Knight,  dnuik  of  il,  and  was 
readay   madr  ritptive  by   Orpbglic*, 

Idylls  of  the  King.  TennvjiDii  faa^^  told  the  purpose 
and  the-  muntcif  of  the4e  Idylls.  Taken  Co^irf  ther  they 
lonn  »  porsble  of  the  lite  of  man.  Ecich  Id>'ll  takr-n  as 
tMparnte  picture  repruvnii  tha  war  betivetfn  Setv-^^'^  :md 
^uf.  Ifi  iLnncetot  and  (Juitievort*  the  lower  nature  i>''£u)s 
tiliefo  astray  and  there  is  intend^  itruggle  before  U^e  hidier 
nature  prevail*.  In  VhHen,  Ettarfe,  Triilan^,  ari'i  Mo- 
dred  the  baie  and  wn^ual  triumph.  In  Arthur.  Sir 
OaJahad  and  P^reiv^l,  it  is  the  victory  at  the  Ppirinial. 
Isna^ro.  Fa^ry  Queen, SpeOf^er^  t'osi^r-fathcrnkf  Or- 
goglio.  Spe/ijser  naya  thi,!!  ol^i  jiuin  WAlksoue  wny  and  t4N>k8 
another,  beraijse  ignorance  ia  niwuy*  "  wrong- headtwi." 

Il'lad*  The  tale  dF  the  Aiefte  of  TTi>y\  an  epic  poem  in 
twetity-friur  books.  It  ia  written  in  Greek  npxam«l«rs, 
and  eommemFrr}j.tes  the  de«dA  of  AcbJlle!!i  and  other  4) reek 
heroes  at  the  sieRi*  of  Troy.  The  tlatp  of  its  t'Ofnp<^:ii4'  lon 
amy*  \itith  much  probabMlty,  bci  iMtsif^nefi  to  the  Ninth 
CentUr>'  B-  C^,  atid  the  poem  i*flo  rleheif^nt  in  ^onttmiity, 
and  con  taints  fio  much  that  ia  incoruibtterit  and  it^reJ4r'vruit 
wiihf  the  muLij  topic »  thjit  it  baa  be^n  thought  by  iiKmy 
irritics  to  have  been  the  perforrnfiiu-e  of  several  per^iuns, 
aJthO'Ush  itj  autborahip  lj  a  till  nonxinaUy  an- e?  red  i  ted  to 
EIom.er.  Booki  r*ne,  two.  and  thrive  are  Lotn^luctory 
to  the  war.  Fiuda  propciaes  to  decide  the  contest  by 
sini^e  combat,  and  Menelaus  accepts  the  challenge. 
Paris,  being  overthrown,  is  carried  off  by  Venus,  and 
Agamemnon  demands  that  the  Trojans  should  give  up 
Troy  in  fulfillment  of  the  compact,  and  the  siege  follows. 
The  gods  take  part  and  frightful  slaughter  ensues.  At 
length  Achilles  slays  Hector  and  the  battle  is  at  an  end. 
Old  Priam,  going  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  craves  the  body 
of  his  son  Hector;  Achilles  gives  it  up,  and  the  poem 
concludes  with  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Trojan  nero. 
Virgil  continues  the  tale  from  this  point,  ibows  how 
the  city  was  taken  and  burnt,  and  then  continues  with 
the  adventures  of  iGneas,  who  escapes  from  the  burning 
city,  and  makes  his  way  to  Italy. 

niumlnatiiig.  The  art  of  adorning  manuscripts 
and  books  with  ornamented  letters  and  paintings,  which 


was  practiced  in  the  Middle  AEea.  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  ptintiDR,  by  artist^ ,  icenerally  monk^i^  ealliH] 
"idumiojitorsJ*  ManuH^ripts,  tontainin^  portraita*  pic-^ 
tufea,  and  emble^matic  fifcurca^  fortn  a  vaumble  prut  of 
the  richer  preAerv'ed  in  the  principal  Ubnmes  ia  Europe^ 
Etli^o-ffen*  The  wife  a|  PoflthutDUS,  and  Lhe  daUKhtar 
of  CvTnbeline  in  the^  play  of  Shake^p&rejs  under  title 
C}'inl>elij)e^  "  Of  aU  Snak^rpei^**  women,"  BAya.  lla£litt( 
"she  b,  perhnpi}.  the  moftt  tender  and  the  tnoe^t  urtLees. 

iTDprtkVvlftatn'H.  Poets  who  a  tier  verges  without 
previous  prepa.rht]on  on  a  g;iven  theoie.  Among  the 
aoH^ientSH  Groece  waa  the  laud  of  iiuprovLsation.  la 
m-  "iern  timea,  it  hod  been  almost  entiridy  conrined  to 
Itfiily,  whi^r*  l*etrarch  introduced  the  prBcUco  of  lainging 
inciprovi-st«l  vcraud  to  the  lut*. 

Incanta'tlon*  Is  derived  from  a  Latiti  foot  ntcaa^ 
ima  gimply  " to  sin^ ."  It  \&  the  t^rm  in  use  to  denote 
ODc  <tf  the  moot  pnverful  and  D,wif-inMpihnK  TTiOdes  of 
Auitfic^  reatiiii;  on  a  belief  in  the  tnyst^rious  T^i^er  ol 
wriritft  Bc»leronly  conceived  aad  paBsionately  uttefpii. 

In  I"  hen  DO  Kock*  It  i^  dannzerouA  for  na^niptorat  and 
therefore  the  abbot  of  Aberbrotlink  fixed  it  bell  on  a  Qout, 
whu'h  gnve  notice  to  sailora,  i?o!itbey  aaya  tlmt  Ralph 
th^  Hover,  m  a  mLiehievoud  joke,  etit  the  bell  Irorn  the 
buoy,  txmd  it  fell  into  the  m*.  but  on  his  retuTD  vaya^Q 
hjb  boAt  ran  nn  the  tofk,  and  Ralph  woa  drowned^  Pre- 
cipe:!)' the  (tame  t&le  in  told  of  ^t.  (joven'u  beli. 

Infer'ntH  Thtu  Divine  CToinedj^,  Dante*  Epi^ 
pCtfiTi  in  thlrty-foTif  caiitnfi.  Inferno  i»  the  piac«  of  thfl 
souls  who  are  wh'-vlfy  (^iven  up  to  sin.  The  ascent  i* 
throui^  Purgatorio  to  Paradiso. 

Innocents  Abroad*  Twain.  Travelers  seeing 
Europe  without  any  illusions.  The  fun  consists  in  an 
irreverent  application  of  modem  common  sense  to  his- 
toric associations,  ridiculing  sentimental  humbug.  An 
air  of  innocence  and  surprise  adds  to  the  drolleries  of 
their  adventures. 

Interhidest  The.  Snrinspng  from  the  Moralities 
and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  them,  though  nearer 
the  regular  drama,  are  The  Interludes,  a  class  of  com- 
positions in  dialogue,  much  shorter  and  more  merry 
and  farcical.  They  were  generally  played  in  the  inter- 
vals of  a  festival. 

Lb  vocation.  An  address  at  the  commencement  of 
a  poem,  in  which  the  author  calls  for  the  aid  of  some 
divinity,  particularly  of  his  muse. 

Iphlgenl'a.  The  heroine  of  Euripides*  tnwed^ 
"Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  and  of  Goethe's  tragedy  "Iphi- 
genie  auf  Tauris."  8he  was  placed  on  the  altar  in  a  rash 
vow  by  her  father.  Artemis  at  the  last  moment  snatched 
her  from  the  altar  and  carried  her  to  heaven,  substituting 
a  hind  in  her  place.  The  similarity  of  this  legend  to  the 
Scripture  stories  of  Jephthah's  vow  and  Abraham's 
offering  of  his  son  Isaac  is  noticeable. 

I'ras.  A  strongly  delineated  character  in  '*Ben  Hur, 
a  Tale  of  The  Christ,"  by  Lew  Wallace. 

Iras.  A  female  attendant  on  Cleopatra  in  Shakes- 
pere's  play,  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

I'saac  of  York.  A  wealthy  Jew,  the  father  of  Re- 
becca, in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel.  "Ivanhoe." 

Isabel'la.  The  heroine  in  Shakespere's  comedy, 
**  Measure  for  Measure." 

Is'Iands  of  the  Blest.  Imaginarv  islands  in  the 
west.  Hither  the  favorites  of  the  gods  were  conveyed 
without  dying,  and  dwelt  in  never-ending  joy.  The 
name  first  occurs  in  Hesiod's  "  Works  and  Days.  This 
phrase  is  often  used  in  modem  literature. 

I'sland  of  Lanterns.  In  the  celebrated  satire  of 
Rabelais,  an  imaginary  country  inhid>ited  by  false  pre- 
tenders to  knowledge.  The  name  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  "City  of  Lanterns,"  in  the  Greek  romance 
of  Lucian.  Swift  has  copied  this  same  idea  in  his  Island 
of  Laputa. 

Is'land  of  St.  Bran'dan.  A  marvelous  flying  island, 
the  subject  of  an  old  and  widely-spread  legend  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Though  the  Island  of  St.  Brandan  has 
been  a  disappointment  to  vojragers  it  has  been  a  favorite 
theme  with  poets. 

I-thu'ri-el.  In  Milton's  **  Paradise  Lost."  an  angel 
commissioned  by  Gabriel  to  search  through  paradise,  in 
company  with  Zei^on.  to  find  Satan,  who  had  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  angelic  guard,  and  effected  an  entrance 
into  the  garden.  It  is  related  that  Ithuriel  found  Satan 
"squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve."  and  trans- 
formed him  by  a  touch  of  his  spear  to  his  proper  shape. 
r  van-hoe.  The  hero  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of 
the  same  name.  He  figures  as  Cedric  of  Rotherwood's 
disinherited  son,  the  favorite  of  King  Richard  I.,  and 
the  lover  of  the  Lady  Rowena,  whom,  in  the  end,  he 
marries.  The  scene  is  laid  in  En^and  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  and  we  are  introduced  to  Robin  Hood  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  banquets  in  Saxon  halls,  tournaments, 
and  all   the  pomp  of  ancient  chivalry.     Rowena.  the 
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bermiie,  is  9uit6  thrown  into  the  ahade  by  the  centle, 
meek,  yet  higfa-eouled  Rebecca. 

Iva'noTltch,  Ivan.    An  imaginary  penonace,  who 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ku 


people,  in  the  same  way  as  John  Bull  represents  the 
English,  and  Jean  Craoaud  the  French  character,  and 
BrotlMT  Jonathan  the  American  character. 

rvory  Qate  of  Dreams*  Dreams  which  delude 
pass  throu^  the  ivory  gate,  but  those  which  come  true 
through  the  horn  gate. 

Jaek  and  the  Bean-Stalk.  A  nursery  legend  said 
to  be  an  allegory  of  the  Teutonic  Al-fader:  the  "red 
hen"  representini^  the  all-producing  sun.  the  "money- 
bags** the  fertilixmg  rain,  and  the  "haip"  the  winds. 

Jack-in-tfae-Green*  A  prominent  character  in 
May-pole  dances. 

Jack  Boblnson.    A  famous  comic  song  by  Hudson. 

Jack  Sprat.  The  hero  of  a  nursery  rhyme.  Jack 
and  his  wife  form  a  fine  con^ination  in  domestic  economy. 

Jack^  the  Giant-killer.  The  name  of  a  famous  hero 
in  the  hterature  of  the  nursery,  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
Teutonic  or  Indo-European  legends,  which  have  become 
nationalised  in  England  and  America. 

Ja^ues.  A  lord  attending  upon  the  exiled  duke,  in 
Shakespere's  "As  You  like  It."  A  contemplative  char- 
acter who  thinks  and  does  —  nothing.  He  is  called  the 
•  melancholy  Jaques."  and  affects  a  cynical  philosophy. 
He  could  "suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel 
sucks  eggs." 

Jaquenef  ta.  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  Shakespere. 
A  country  wench  courted  by  Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

Jar'ley.  Mrs.  The  proprietor  of  a  waxwork  show  in 
Dickens's  '  Old  Curiosity  Shop."  She  has  lent  her  name 
to  a  popular  game  of  parlor  tableaux. 

Jain'dyce.  A  prominent  figure  in  Dickens*sV*  Bleak 
House,"  distinguished  for  his  philanthrcmy,  easy  good- 
nature and  good  sense,  and  for  always  saying,  "Tiie  wind 
is  in  the  east,"  when  anything  went  wrong  with  him. 
The  famous  suit  of  "Jarndvce  vs.  Jamdyce,"  in  this 
novel,  is  a  satire  upon  the  Court  <^  Chancery. 

Jai^vte*  Balllle  Nle'ol.  A  prominent  character  in 
Sir  Walter  ScoU's  novel  "  Rob  Koy."  He  is  a  magis- 
trate of  Glasgow. 

Jek'yU.  Doctor,  and  Mr.  Hyde.  The  duplex  hero 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  singular  romance  of  the 
same  name.  Doctor  Jekyll  is  a  benevolent  and  upri^t 
physician,  who  by  means  of  a  potion  is  able  to  transform 
hixnself  for  a  time  into  a  second  personality,  Mr.  Hsrde, 
of  a  brutal  and  animal  nature. 

Jelly-by,  Mrs.  A  character  in  Dickens's  novel 
** Bleak  House,"  a  tjrpe  of  sham  philanthropy.  She 
spends  her  time  and  energy  on  fordgn  missions  to  the 
neriect  of  her  family.  MrsTjellyby  is  quite  overwhdmed 
wiu  business  correspondence  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
.  Borrioboola  Gha. 

Jen^klnt,  Wln'l-fred.  The  name  of  Miss  Tabitha 
Bramble's  maid  in  Smollett's  "Enedition  of  Humphry 
Clinksr."  She  makes  ridiculous  blunders  in  speaking 
and  writing. 

Jenldnson,  Ephralm.  A  green  old  swindler,  whom 
Dr.  Primrose  met  in  a  public  tavern.  Dr.  Primrose  sold 
the  swindler  his  horM,  Old  Blackberry,  for  a  dr^  upon 
Farmer  Flamborough. 

Jeroboam  Sermon.  One  of  Dr.  Emmons's  sermons 
which  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time.  It  was  known  as 
his  Jeroboam  Sermon.  It  was  written  on  the  occasion 
of  Jefferson's  inauguration  as  president,  and  although 
Jefferson  is  not  named,  the  dehneation  of  the  character 
of  Jeroboam  is  such  that  no  one  can  doubt  the  personal 
application  intended. 

Jeroaalem  Delivered.  An  epic  in  twenty  books, 
by  Torquato  Tasso  (1644-1595).  The  crusaders,  en- 
camped on  the  plains  of  Torto'sa.  chose  Godfrey  for  their 
chief,  and  Alandine,  King  of  Jerusalem,  made  prepara- 
tions of  defense.  The  Christian  army  having  reached 
Jerusalem,  the  King  of  Damascus  sent  Armrda  to  be- 
guile the  Christians.  It  was  found  that  Jerusalem  could 
never  be  taken  without  the  aid  of  Rinaldo.  Godfrey, 
being  informed  that  the  hero  was  dallsring  with  Armi'da 
in  the  enchanted  island,  sent  to  invite  him  back  to  the 
army;  he  returned,  and  Jerusalem  was  taken.  Armi'da 
fled  into  Ecypt.  and  offered  to  marry  any  kni(dit  who 
slew  Rinalao.  The  love  of  Rinaldo  returned,  ne  pur- 
sued her  and  she  relented.  The  poem  concludes  with  the 
triumphant  entrv  of  the  Christian  army  into  the  Holy 
C^ty,  and  their  aevotions  at  the  tomb  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  two  chief  episodes  are  the  loves  of  Olindo  and  So- 
phro'nia,  and  of  Tancred  and  Corinda. 

Jes'sa-my  Bride.  A  by-name  given  to  Miss  Mary 
Bomeck.  afterward  Mrs.  Ovryn.  She  was  a  contempo- 
rary and  friend  of  Goldsmith.  Also  titie  of  a  novel  by 
F.  F.  Moore. 


Jes'fl-ca.    The  beaotiful  daughter  of  Shylock,  la 

Shakespere's  "Merchant  of  Venice. ' 

Jew,  The  Wanderlns.  An  imaginary  person  In  a 
legend  connected  with  the  history  of  Christ's  pasnifw, 
As  the  Saviour  was  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution, 
overcome  with  the  weight  of  the  cross,  he  wished  to  lest 
on  a  stone  before  the  house  of  a  Jew.  who  drove  him  away 
with  curses.  Driven  by  fear  and  remorse,  he  has  since 
wandered,  according  to  the  command  of  .the  Loid,  from 
place  to  blace,  ana  has  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a 
grave.  Romances  have  been  founded  on  this  character 
ranking  among  the  best  in  literature. 

Jones,  Tom.  The  hero  of  Fielding's  novel  entitied 
"The  History  of  a  Foundling."  represented  as  a  model 
of  generosity,  openness,  and  manly  spirit,  though  thought- 
less and  dissipated. 

Joy'ease,  La.  The  sword  of  Charlemagne  as  meo- 
tioned  in  romances  of  chivalry. 

Joyense'  Garde,  La.  The  residence  of  the  famooa 
Lancelot  du  Lac. 

Juan,  Don.  A  legendary  personage  made  the  hero 
of  many  dramatic  romances  and  poems.    (See  Don  Juan  ) 

Judith.  The  heroine  in  the  book  by  the  same  name 
in  the  Apocrapha.  She  was  a  beautiful  Jewess  of  Be- 
thulia,  who.  when  her  town  was  besieged  by  Holofemes. 
the  general  of  Nebuchadnessar.  attended  him  in  his  tent, 
and,  when  he  was  drunk,  killed  him.  whereupon  her 
townsmen  fell  upon  the  Assyrians  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter.  The  tale  is  not  mentioned  byJosephus, 
and  has,  from  an  early  period,  been  hdd  to  be  an  allegoiy. 
It  has  frequentiy  furnished  poets  and  painters  with  sub- 

Kadr,  Al.    The  night  on  which  the  "KorAn"  was    < 
sent  down  to  Mahommed.  Al  Kadr  is  supposed  to  be  the 
seventh  of  the  last  ten  ni^ts  of^Ramsdln.  or  the  ni^U 
between  the  twenty-thira  and  twenty-fourth  days   d 
the  month. 

Kay.  A  foster-brother  of  King  Arthur,  and  a 
rude  and  boastful  knight  of  the  Round  Table.  He  w^ 
the  butt  of  King  Arthur's  court.  Called  also  **8ir 
Queux."  He  appears  in  the  *Boy  and  the  Mantle,**  in 
Percy's  "ReUques."  Sir  Kay  is  represented  as  the  t3^pe 
of  rude  boastfulness.  Sir  Gaw'ain  of  courtesy.  Sir  Laonoe- 
lot  of  chivalry.  Sir  Mordred  of  treachery.  Sir  Galahad  oi 
chastity.  Sir  Mark  of  cowardice. 

Ke-na'ma.  A  Hindoo  rajah,  who  obtains  and 
sports  with  supernatural  power.  His  adventures  aie 
related  in  Southey's  poem  entitied  ".The  Curse  of 
Kehama." 

Kent,  Earl)off.  A  rough. jpl^n-spoken,  but  tahbiid 
nobleman  in  Shakespero's  King  Lear."  who  follow* 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  king,  disguised  as  a  aervsnt, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Cams. 

Ken'wtes.    A  family  in  Dickens's  novel  ''Nicbolaa 
Nickleby. "^including  a  number  of  HtUe  girls  who  ddlered 
from  one  another  only  in  the  length  of  their  fnUed 
pantalettes  and  of  their  flaxen  pigtails  tied  with  buna 
of  blue  ribbon. 

Kll-ken'ny  Cats.  Two  oats,  in  an  Irish  story» 
which  fou^t  till  nothing  was  left  but  their  tails.  It  m 
probably  a  parable  of  a  local  contest  between  Kilkennsr 
and  Irisntown.  which  impoverished  both  boroughs. 

King  Cam-by^ ses.    The  hero  of  "A  Lamentmble 
Tragedy "  of  the  same  name,  by  Thomas  Preston,  con* 
temporary  of  Shakespere.    A  ranting  character  kncywm 
to  modern  readers  by   Fa]staff*s  aUusion 
Shakespere's  first  "HenrylV." 

Kins  Es'ter-mere.    The  hero  of  an  ancient    

beautiful  legend,  which,  according  to  Bishop  Percy. 
should  seem  to  have  been  written  while  a  jpreat  par^  of 
Spain  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  or  Moore,  whose 
empira  was  not  fully  extinguished  befora  the  year  149\. 

"King  Horn.    A  metrical  romance  which  waa  'vorx 

Kpular  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  King  Horn  is  a 
autiful  young  prince  who  is  earned  away  by  piim.t«a; 
but  his  life  is  spared,  and  after  many  wonderful  ad^ven- 
tures  he  weds  a  princess,  and  renins  ms  father's  kingdom. 

King  Los  and  King  Stork.  Characten  in  a  oeie- 
brated  fable  of  iGsop.  which  relates  that  the  fiXHps^ 
crown  weary  of  living  without  government,  petitioi^d 
Jupiter  for  a  king.  Jupiter  accordingly  threw  dow^^  & 
log  among  them,  which  made  a  satisfactory  ruler-  tdll 
the  frogs  recovered  from  their  fright  and  discovered  1&^ 
real  nature.  They,  therefore,  entreated  Jupit«'  for  s^k»- 
other  king,  whereupon  he  sent  them  a  stork,  who  ixxuxa»> 
diately«  began  to  devour  them. 

Klaus*  Peter.    The  hero  of  an  old  popular  tnutl^^iio^. 

of  Germany  —  the  prototype  of  Rip    van   Winld«» 

represented  as  a  goatherd. 

Knlck'er-bocVer,  Dle'drlen.  The  imaginary  a«&-t.liBor 
of  a  humorous  fictitious  "History  of  New  York,'  wr-v^^^^^g^ 
by  Washington  Irving. 
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Knlslits  of  the  Romid  T«lile«  A  name  given  to 
King  Arthur's  knights.  They  were  so  called  oecause 
they  sat  with  him  at  a  round  table  made  by  Merlin  for 
King  Leodegraunce.  This  king  gave  it  to  Arthur  on 
his  marriage  with  Guinevere,  his  daughtM*. 

Knteht's  Tale.  The.  Canterbury  Tales*  Chaucer. 
TiBTo  Heban  knii^ts,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  captives  of 
Duke  Theseus,  used  to  see  from  their  dungeon  window 
the  duke's  sLster-in-law,  Emily,  and  fell  in  love  with  her. 
Both  captives  having  gained  their  liberty  contended 
for  the  lady  bv  single  combat.  Arcite  was  Anctor,  but 
being  thrown  from  his  horse  was  killed,  and  Emily  be- 
came the  bride  of  Palamon. 

Koppenberg.  The  mountain  of  Westphalia  to 
which  Uie  piedpiper  (Bunting)  led  the  children,  when 
the  peox>le  of  Hamelin  refused  to  pay  him  for  killing 
their  rats.  Browning's  poem,  "The  Pied  Piper,"  tells 
the  tale. 

Kriem'hild.  A  beautiful  Burgundian  lady,  daui^ter 
of  Dancrat  and  sister  of  Gunther.  She  first  marries 
Siegfried.  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  next  Etxel, 
Kiiig  of  the  Huns.  In  the  first  part  of  the  "  Nibelungen- 
lied/'  Kriemhild  brings  ruin  on  herself  by  a  tattling 
tongue.  In  the  second  part  of  the  great  epic  she  is 
represented  as  bent  on  vengeance,  and,  after  a  most 
terrible  slaughter  both  of  friends  and  foes,  she  is  killed 
by  Hildebrand. 

Kabla  Khan.  A  poem  by  Coleridge.  Coleridoe 
says  that  he  composed  the  poem  in  a  dream  immediately 
after  reading  a  description  of  the  Khan  Kubla's  palace, 
sod  he  wrote  it  down  on  awaking. 

LacedsBmonlan  Letter.  The  smallest  of  all  letters 
ia  the  Greek  alphabet. 

Laconic.  Very  concise  and  pithy.  The  name  came 
trova.  the  Spartan  manner  of  curt  speech.  A  Spartan 
was  called  a  Lacon  from  name  of  his  country.  Laconia. 

Lady-day.  The  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  anni- 
versary of  the  Annunciation. 

LsMly  of  Lyons*  The.  Pauline  Deschappelles, 
daughter  of  a  LyoDese  merchant.  She  rejected  the  suits 
of  Beauseant,  Glavis,  and  Claude  Melnotte,  who  there- 
fore combined  on  vengeance.  Claude,  who  was  a  gar- 
dener's son,  aided  by  the  other  two,  passed  hims^f  o£f 
as  Prince  Como,  married  Pauline,  and  oroui^t  her  home 
to  his  mother's  cottage.  The  proud  beauty  was  very 
indignant,  and  Claude  left  her  to  join  the  French  army. 
He  became  a  colonel,  and  returned  to  Lyons.  He  found 
his  father-in-law  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  and  that 
Beauseant  had  promised  to  satisfy  the  creditors  if 
Pauline  would  consent  to  marry  him.  Pauline  was 
heartbroken;  Claude  revealed  himself,  paid  the  money 
required,  and  carried  home  the  bride^ 

Lady  of  the  Lake  anil  Arthur*a  9word.  The 
heroine  who  «ive  to  King  Arthur  the  svotU  ''Ejicalibur." 
She  ordered  King  Arthur  tu  aiul  uuii  into  the  lakj^  and 
take  the  sword  as  they  coulirl  ^ee  it  rising  )d  (be  wuter. 
He  sailed  out  with  the  kniifikt  &ad  Mprlirir  CAitio  to  tbe 
flword  that  a  hand  held  up.  Aud  took  it  by  the  handlas, 
lod  the  arm  and  hand  weal  under  the  Ink 6  UffiLinH  TIds 
Lady  of  the  Lidce  asked  in  recti  nxperiBe  the  he^sLd  of  3ir 
Balin,  because  he  had  slaici  her  brother;  but  thei  kiag 
refused  ^e  request.  Balin,  who  wum  present,  exclaimed: 
"Evil  be  ye  found  I  Ye  wonUl  have  my  heati;  therefore 
ye  shall  lose  thine  own.'*  With  hk  aword  be  stauto  on 
her  head  in  the  presence  of  Kiog  Arthur. 

Lady  of  the  Lake»  The*  The  heroine  m  the  poem 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  She  wi»  Ellen  DohuJ^^  once  a 
favorite  of  King  James;  xvhen  her  f&thi'r  ii?fll  ititc}  Jis- 
srace,  she  retired  with  him  ioU»  the  vicinity  c<f  L<:ich 
Katrine. 

Laer'teSb  The  son  of  Polonlus,  Lord-chamberlain 
of  Denmark,  and  brother  of  Hamlet's  beloved  Ophelia. 
Tlie  king  persuades  him  to  challen^  Hamlet,  after 
Ophelia  wanders  in  mind,  and  he  calls  him  out  in  "  friend- 
ly "duel,  but  poisons  his  own  rapier.  He  wounds  Hamlet 
and.  in  the  scuffle  which  ensues,  the  combatants  change 
swords,  and  Hamlet  wotmds  Laertes,  so  that  both  die. 

Lac^ado.  GuUlver*s  Travels*  Swift.  The  name 
of  a  city  belonipng  to  the  King  of  Laputa.  Lagado  is 
celebrated  for  its  grand  academy  of  projectors,  who 
try  to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  and  to  convert 
ice  into  gunpowder.  In  the  description  of  this  fancied 
academy,  Swift  ridicules  the  pretenders  in  philosophy 
and  science. 

Lake  of  the  Cat.  Name  given  to  Lake  Erie  until 
the  last  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Lake  Poets*  The.  Wordsworth,  Soiithey,  and 
Coleridge,  who  lived  about  the  lakes  of  Cumberland. 

Lame  Doe*8  Diary.    A  clever  diary  in  which  the 

frovincial  liie  of  a  little  English  vilUge  is  reflected, 
t  is  supposed  to  be  kept  by  an  invalid  officer  who 
returned  crippled  from  the  Boer  War.  The  suggestion 
of  the  diary  came  from  a  winning,  tantalising  young 


wifiow.  who  ch<^ered  the  invalid  by  her  amusing,  paat^ 
douc^l  t4LLk-     Tlie  diarist  and  his  sister  Palestnna  are 

true  FnjElJsh  types  —  quiet  gentlefolk. 

Lampoon.  A  personal  satire,  often  bitter  and 
mnliirnant-  These  libels,  carried  to  excess  in  the  reign 
of  Chfirlea  U.,  nciiuired  the  name  of  lampoons  from  the 
biiriieti  audg  to  them:  "Lampone,  lampone,  camwada 
laijipone." 

Lamps  of  Sleep.  Biagic  lamps.  A  wonderful  kni^i 
of  a  mythi^ftl  land  had  an  equally  wonderful  Black 
CciAtle.  En  thp  mansion  of  the  Knictht  of  the  Black 
Gi^tle  were  aeven  lamps,  which  could  be  quenched  only 
with  water  fram  an  enchanted  fountain.  So  long  as 
thrrw  Ufjipa  ke^it  burning,  every  one  within  the  room  fell 
into  a  deep  flecp,  from  which  nothing  could  rouse  them. 

Land  of  Ett^'Ulah.  The  paradise  m  which  ftouls  wait 
bt^fore  the  resurrertion^  In  '*  Filifrim'a  Prf»Rre*»"  the 
land  frtjm  which  the  pilji^me  (?ril*r  the  C^lestiail  City. 
The  LiUinje  is  foi^nd  in  iBiiiahbirii.  4, 

Land  of  Bondai^e.  Narnt'  \^i\'t/n  lo  Eitypt  in  the  Bible. 

LtirOd  of  Cake^i  A  nojiie  EiometLtnea  pveu  to  Sco^ 
land,  because  oatmeal  cake^  arc  a  ec<Tnmo[i  nfitioaal 
anicle  of  food,  particuliirly  a  [none  the  poorer  clajoeB. 

Land  of  Nod.  In  common  Epe«ch  aleepy-land  or 
land  vl  dreama. 

Land  of  Pronilse^  The  laod  promised  to  Abraham 
—  Carvaan- 

I.und  of  Shadows.  A  place  of  uiiKmlity,  sometimes 
m<MNiri|2:  UnrJ  of  nhoata. 

L]U)d  o*  the  Ij4?aU  An  unknowii  Iaik]  of  hAppiDesQ^ 
loyjtLlt.v.  aaJ  virvus.  ^  Carol  ma  OliLibant,  Ba.ro  doss 
Niiiriit.'H  meant  heaven  in  her  vong  ana  this  Ib  now  Its 
acirri>teil  meaning.  (Leal  mean  a  faith  ful|.  and  "Land 
of  i\iO.  k^al"  ineatis  the  limd  of  the  faithful.) 

r^ind  of  Veda.     Name  often  {^ven  to  India, 

LjiiLiid  of  WtifdoiTt*  A  natne  piven  id  Norma ady, 
in  F'raneeH.  because  of  the  wi^e  ctiat^ma  which  have  pre- 
vbiled  tber^,  aiMJi  atw)  b&cause  of  the  flkiU  and  judemeut 
of  the  [M?ople  in  tuakine  luwa. 

Laziitlady*^  Daughter,  She  rowed  Flommiag 
'V'lV'i'^r  tfu-  Uhin<yatrc'jim,  rapid  and  rouriiiig  wide^^'  and 
tol'J  tt\  hi  J  a  the  story  of  the  IJcbHenjjteip. 

Luuterni^LjiQd*  The  land  of  litenLry  charlatans, 
whoae  inhabiU^Tite,  uratluateft  in  arta,  doctors,  profesBom, 
aud  artist  J  of  aU  grucles,  waAte  time  in  ditplayins  their 
W«'>Tiderful  k'arnins.      Thf^  home  of  efi;i>tiat9. 

Liiiitem  of  0crnoHtheiie^,  Aq  edij^ce  in  Athena. 
It  stoat!  in  the  street  of  the  tripods,  w  called  from  ths 
circiLUiijtaiice  that  in  it  were  erected  nuoierous  thpodt, 
which  had  bemi  obtained  as  prijies  in  the  musical  or 
thp-atrical  con  treats. 

LiMTdlee'an.  One  iD<lifferent  to  relisponp  like' the  Chris- 
tin  [is  of  that  Chuieh  mentioned  in  the  Bmok  of  Revelation. 

Lai>uta,  The  namo  of  a  flyinj^  inland  descnbed  by 
Swift  in  "Gulliver's  Truvela/'  It  lb  BJiid  to  be  ''exaeUy 
circular*  its  diameter  7,837  yards,  or  about  four  miles 
and  a  halfp  and  consequently  eontaina  ten  thouuind 
acres. "^  The  inhabitarits  aru  chiefiy  Hpeenlativ*  philoso- 
phersp  devoted  to  mathetnatics  aDd  mufiic;  and  such  is 
their  habitual  abw^nt-minnl^JTtesa.  that  they  are  com- 
pellal  to  employ  att-endanta  —  ealled  "  ilnppers  "—  to 
rouaa  them  from  their  profound  nieditsLJons.  This  is 
dune  by  striking  them  isently  on  the  mouth  and  eara  with 
a  peculiar  instrument  consisting  of  a  blowu  bladder  with 
a  few  pebble*  in  il,  fjLatened  on  the  end  of  a  stick. 

Last  of  the  T^io-hlViiOfi,  Tbe  Indian  chief,  Unca*, 
Be  ia  #>  {.-ailed  by  CcopiT.  in  hLa  novel  of  that  title. 

Latlttldlna^rJatiN.  Peraoua  who  hold  very  loose 
views  of  Disnpe  Laapitatiou  aad  of  what  are  called 
OfLho-dnn  df^ctrincfl. 

U:iMKhln)(  Fhliosophert  Thcp  Democritm  of 
Al'iiers,  a  celebrate*.!  philosopher  of  antiquity,  contem- 
p<jniry  with  Socratcss.  He  was  so  called  becaiiHj  he  made 
a  je£t.  of  man's  follies.  sorroifA.  and  atrugaXm.  He  is 
cc  1 1 1 ra*j tci'l  wi t h  H^ racli tus .  ' *  The  Weepin g  Philosnpbe r,* ' 

LHtmfalf  Sir*  ^tewatd  of  King  Arthur.  Uetestitii 
QiiiH^n  Guinevere^,  he  reiireri  to  Carlyoun,  and  fell  ia  love 
with  £1  l&ily  imnied  Tryamour.  iBhp  gave  him  an  un- 
failing pMrso^  and  told  him  if  he  wished  to  see  her,  he 
WU.3  to  retire  Into  a  private  room,  and  she  would  be  with 
him^  Sir  Launfal  now  returned  to  t^ourt.  and  excited 
much  attention  by  bin  i^rw^l  wealth.  Guinevere  made 
advances  to  him;  he  would  not  turn  fmm  the  lady  to 
wJaurn  he  waa  dcvotcil  but  laudenf  her  praises  -  ^  At  this 
rei^ube,  the  angry  Queen  complained  to  tlie  kin^,  and 
dt/^lare^J  to  bira  Inat  she  had  been  inauUed  b)f  his  atew- 
ari:L  Arthur  bade  ;Slr  Launfal  produce  this  paraeon 
of  wornt^a.  On  her  arrival,  Sir  Launfai  wa£  allowed  tg 
acrompany  her  to  the  iale  of  Ole^roii ;  and  no  one  ever 
saw  him  nfteTW^ards-  *m*  James  Roasell  LoweU  has 
written  a  p<.>em  entitled  "The  Vision  of  Sir  t^uolal-*' 

Lau' rebate*  Poet,  An  officer  appointed  by  the  crown 
to  compose  wies^  etc.j  m  honor  of  grand  atate  occasionsi 
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The  appelUtion  wema  to  have  ori^ated  in  a  oustom  of 
the  Enslish  univeraities  of  preeentus  a  laurel  wreath  to 
graduates;  the  new  graduate  being  then  styled  "Poeta 
LAureatus."  The  king's  laureate  was  simply  a  gradu- 
ated rhetorician  in  the  service  of  the  king.  R.  Whit- 
tington,  in  1612,  seems  to  have  been  the  last  man  who 
received  a  rhetorical  degree  at  Oxford.  The  earliest 
mention  of  a  poet-laureate  in  England  occurs  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  John  Key  received  the 
appointment.  In  1630,  the  first  patent  of  the  office  was 
granted.  The  salary  was  fixed  at  jClOO  per  annum, 
with  a  tierce  of  canary,  which  latter  emolument  was 
in  Southey's  time,  commuted  into  an  annual  payment  of 
jC27.  It  used  to  be  the  duty  of  the  laureate  to  write 
an  ode  on  the  birthday  of  the  sovereign,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  national  victory:  but  this  custom  was 
abolished  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  III. 
The  poets  who  have  held  this  office  are  Edmund  Spenser, 
1591-1599;  Samuel  Daniel,  1599-1619;  Ben  Jonson, 
1619-1637.  Interregnum.  William  Davenant,  Knight, 
1660-1668;  John  Dryden,  1670-1689;  Thomas  Shadwell, 
1689-1692;  Nahum  Tate,  1692-1715;  Nicholas  Rowe, 
1715-1718;  Lawrence  Eusden,  1718-1730;  CoUey  Gibber, 
1730-1757;  William  Whitehead,  1757-1785;  Thomas 
Warton,  1785-1790;  Henry  James  Pye,  1790-1813; 
Robert  Southey.  1813-1843;  William  Wordsworth, 
1843-1850;  Alfred  Tennyson,  1850-1892;  Alfred  Austin, 
1896-1913;  Robert  Bridges,  1913. 

Iaos  Deo.  A  poem  by  Whittier.  Called  forth  by 
the  passing  of  the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing 
slavery;  suggested  to  the  poet  as  he  sat  in  the  Friendr 
meeting-house  in  Amesbury,  and  listened  to  the  bells 
prooluming  the  fact. 

LaTlnlft  and  Pale'mon.  Lavinia  was  the  daughter 
of  Acasto,  patron  of  Palemon.  Through  Acasto  Pale- 
mon  gainea  a  fortune  and  wandered  away  from  his 
friend.  Acasto  lost  his  property,  and  dying,  left  a 
widow  and  daughter  in  poverty.  Palemon  often  sought 
them,  but  could  never  find  them.  One  day,  a  lovely 
modest  maiden  came  to  glean  in  PiJemon's  fields.  The 
young  squire  was  greatiy  struck  with  her  exceeding 
beauty  and  modesty,  but  she  was  known  as  a  pauper 
and  he  dared  not  give  her  more  than  passing  glance. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  ihe  beautiful  gleaner  was 
the  daughter  of  Acasto;  he  proposed  marriage,  and 
Lavinia  was  restored  to  her  riffhtful  place. 

La?alne.  Son  of  the  Lord  of  As'totat,  who  aoeom- 
panied  Sir  Lancelot  when  he  went  to  tilt  for  the  ninth 
diamond.  Lavaine  is  described  as  young,  brave,  and  a 
true  knight.     He  was  brother  to  Elame. 

Lawyer**    AleoTe.     Name    given    to    a    volume    of 

C>em8  selected  from  the  best  poems  by  lawyers,  for 
wyers,  and  about  lawyers.  Included  m  this  volume 
are  Shakespere's  "Sonnet  CXXXIV";  Blackstone's 
"A  Lawyer^s  Farewell  to  his  Muse";  "Justice,"  by 
John  Qmncy  Adams;  Landor's  "At  the  Buckingham 
Sessions";  "The  Judicial  Court  of  Venus,"  by  Jonathan 
Swift;  Saxe's  "Briefless  Barrister"  and  his  ''The  Law- 
yer's Valentine":  "General  Average,"  by  William 
Allen  Butler:  "The  Festival  of  Injustice"  by  Carlton, 
and  Riley's  ''Lawyer  and  Child." 

Lay  or  the  Last  Minstrel.  Ladye  Margaret  liBoott] 
of  Branksome  Hall,  the  flower  of  Teviot."  was  beloved 
by  Baron  Henry  of  Cranstown,  but  a  deadly  feud  existed 
between  the  two  families.  A  goblin  lured  Ladye  Marga- 
ret's brother  into  a  wood,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Southerners.  At  the  same  time  an  army  of  3,000 
Engtish  marched  to  Branksome  Hall  to  take  it,  but 
hearing  that  Douglas  was  on  the  march  against  them, 
the  two  chiefs  agreed  to  decide  the  contest  by  sin^e 
combat.  Victory  fell  to  the  Scotch,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Sir  William  Deloraine,"  the  Scotch 
champion,  was  in  reality  Lord  Cranstown,  who  then 
claimed  and  received  the  hand  of  Ladye  Margaret  as  his 
reward.     This  united  the  two  houses. 

Laiarre.  This  hero's  relation  to  history  is  so 
shadowy  as  to  be  no  burden,  and  yet  sufficiently  well- 
defined  to  serve  as  a  lure  to  the  imagination.  He  ia  the 
supposed  Dauphin  of  France,  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Mane  Antoinette,  who,  according  to  the  full  chronicles 
of  his  time,  died  in  prison,  but  whose  removal  to  America 
is  hinted  in  certain  footnotes  to  history.  However  this 
may  have  been,  one  Eleasar  WilUams,  the  reputed  son 
of  a  half-breed  Indian  who  lived  in  northern  New  York 
in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century,  was  not  without 
reason  for  believing  himself  the  lost  Dauphin.  Mrs. 
Catherwood  has  written  a  romance  under  this  name 
taking  this  character  as  her  hero. 

Lasy  Lawrenee.  One  of  the  dweUeis  in  Lubberland 
in  the  story  of  which  he  is  pictured.  It  tells  of  his  birth 
and  breeding,  how  he  served  the  school-master,  his  wife, 
the  squire's  cook,  and  the  farmer,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  Lubberland,  was  accounted  high  treason;  his  arraign- 


ment and  trial,  and  happy  deliveraaee  ttom  the  many 
treasons  laid  to  his  charge. 

Leander.  The  story  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  so  old 
and  so  well  known  as  nearly  to  belong  to  msrthology. 
A  young  man  of  Abydos,  who  swam  nightly  across  tbs 
Hellespont  to  visit  his  lady-love.  Hero,  a  priestess  of 
Sestos.  One  mi^t  he  was  drowned  in  his  attempt,  and 
Hero  leaped  into  the  Hdlespont  idso. 

Lear.  A  fabulous  or  legendary  King  of  Britain,  and 
the  hero  of  Shakespere's  tragedy  of  the  same  name.  He 
had  three  daughters,  and  when  four  score  years  did, 
wishing  to  reUre  from  the  active  duties  of  sovereignty, 
resolved  to  divide  his  kingdom  between  them.  By 
elaborate  but  false  professions  of  love  and  duty  on  the 
part  of  two  daughters  (Ooneril  and  Regan),  ffing  Lear 
was  persuaded  to  disinherit  the  third  (Cordelia),  who 
had  before  been  deservedly  more  dear  to  him,  and  to 
divide  his  kingdom  between  her  sisters.  The  tragedy 
is  wrought  out  in  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  the  older 
sisters  and  the  suffering  of  Lear.  The  beauty  of  the 
play  is  the  exquisite  character  Cordelia,  who  is  in  every 
respect  a  "perfect  woman." 


Leather-Stocking  Taiet. 

written  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 


Five  stories  or  romances 

_,    ^Jooper.     The  same  hero, 

Leather-Stocking,  or  Natty  Bumpo,  figures  in  all  in  his 
Ufe  among  the  Indians.  Natty  had  learned  wood-lore 
as  the  young  Indian  learned  it.  He  knew  the  calls  of  the 
wild  animals  far  across  the  wilderness.  He  could  follow 
the  deer  and  bear  to  their  haunts.  He  could  trace  the 
path  of  the  wolf  by  the  broken  cobwebs  glistening  in 
the  sunlight:  and  the  cry  of  the  panther  was  a  speech  as 
familiar  as  nis  own  tongue.  When  he  was  tmrsty  he 
made  a  cup  of  leaves,  and  drank  in  the  Indian  fashion. 
He  lay  down  to  rest  with  that  sense  of  security  that 
comes  only  to  the  forester.  These  tales  take  Leather- 
Stocking  from  young  manhood  to  old  age  following  the 
fortunes  of  the  American  Indian  tribes.  The  ordw  in 
which  his  story  is  told  in  these  volumes  is  "The  Deer- 
slayer,"  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  "The  Pathfinder," 
"Tlie  Pioneers"  and  "The  Prurie."  He  is  also  known 
by  the  name  (^  Hawkeye  in  one  part  of  his  story.  The 
best  writers  on  the  American  Indian  are  thus  quoted 
in  our  literatures:  James  F.  Cooper,  the  romanoer  of 
the  Indian;  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  the  poet  of  the  Indian; 
Francis  Parkman,  the  historian  of  the  Indian;  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  the  novelist  of  the  Indian. 

L^end.    Anciently,    a    kind    of  rubrio  containing 
the  prayers  appointed  to  be  read  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches.     In  later  times,  the  word  was  emplojred  to 
denote  a  chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of  saints,  because 
they  were  to  be  read  on  the  festivals  of  the  saints.     The 
way  in  which  a  credulous  love  of  the  wonderful*  «cag- 
geration  of  fancy,  and  ecclesiastical  enthusiasm,  at  times 
even  pious  fraud,  mixed  themselves  up  in  these  narratives 
with  true  history,  caused  stories  of  a  religious  or  eccle- 
siastical nature  generally  to  be  designated  as  "legends." 
to  distinguish  them  from  real  history.     The  word  has 
been  much  used  in  connection  with  the  wild  tales  of 
ancient  times,  especially  those  known  among  the  peas- 
antry of  Europe.     Among  the  medi«vid  collections  of 
legends,   that   drawn   up   by  the   Genoese   archbishop. 
Jacobus  de  Voragine^  in  the  second  half  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  under  the  title  of  "Legenda  Aurea"  <the  Ookten 
Legends),    or    *'ffistoria    Lombardica,"    is    the    mo^ 
oelebrated. 

Legion  of  Hon'or,  The.  An  order  conferred  ia 
recognition  of  military  and  civil  merit,  instituted  by 
Napoleon  I.,  while  First  Consul,  May  19,  1802.  It  con- 
sists of  different  grades,  as  grand-crosses  (of  whom  there 
are  eighty),  grand-officers  (500),  officers  (^000) ,  and 
legionaries  (whose  number  is  not  limited).  The  hisfaest 
functionary  is  the  "chancellor."  The  splendid  edifice 
erected  in  Paris  during  the  first  empire,  and  known  as 
the  "Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, ^'  after  having  been 
partially  destroyed  during  the  Communist  ouU>reak  hsM 
Seen  rebuilt. 

Le'onlne  Verses.  These  fancies  were  common  in 
the  Twelfth  Century,  and  were  so  called  from  Leoninua. 
a  canon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Victor,  in  Paris,  the  inventor. 
In  English  verse,  an}  meter  which  rhymes  midLdl« 
and  end  is  called  a  Leonine  verse. 

Le'the.  A  personification  of  oblivion  often  referred  to 
in  literature.  The  tradition  is  that  the  soul,  at  the 
death  of  the  body,  drank  of  the  River  L^thd  that^  it 
might  carry  into  the  world  of  shadows  no  temembranoe 
of  earth  and  its  concerns. 

Letterpress.  Printed  matter.  The  word  is  of^ea 
used  to  distinguish  printed  words  from  engraving. 

Lexicon.  A  vocabulary,  or  book  containing  auk 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words  of  a  langusi^e, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  or  sense  of  emoh. 
The  term  is  chiefly  used  with  reference  to  diotioa&riaa 
or  word-books  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
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IJbatloiis*  With  the  pmyera  among  all  ancient 
peoples  were  usually  joined  the  libatione,  or  drink 
offeringB.  These  consisted  generally  of  wine,  part  of 
wrhi<^  was  poured  out  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  part  of 
it  drunk  by  the  worshiper.  The  wine  must  be  pure, 
and  offered  in  a  full  cup.  Sometimes  there  were  liba- 
tions of  water,  of  honey,  of  milk,  and  of  oil. 

Ught  of  the  Harem.  Name  nven  to  the  bride  of 
Selim  in  the  poem  Lalla  Rookh.  She  was  the  Sultana 
Nour^mahaT,  afterwards  called  Nourjeham  ("light  of  the 
world"). 

liteela.  Written  by  Poe.  Suggested  by  a  dream 
in  which  the  eyes  of  the  heroine  produced  the  wonderful 
effect  described  in  the  story.  Its  theme  is  the  conquest 
of  death  through  the  power  of  will. 

JAacao'tianB*  A  congregation  of  missionary  priests, 
called  also  Redemptorists,  founded  in  1732,  by  St. 
Alphonsus.  ^  .    .,  „. 

Ulli-Barle'ro.  A  song  with  the  refrain  of  Luu- 
burlero,  bullen-a-lal "  was  written  by  Lord  Wharton, 
and  oontributed  much  to  the  great  revolution  of  1088. 
The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people,  both  in  city  and 
oouotry.  sang  it  perpetually.  The  words  are  also  said 
to  have  been  useci  as  a  sort  of  war-cry  during  the  oerM- 
eution  of  the  Protestants  by  the  Irish  Papists  in  lo41. 

L4111|rat.  An  imaginary  country  described  in 
**  Gulliver's  Traveb,"  where  an  ordinary  man  becomes 
a  great  giant  beside  the  small  people  of  the  land.     lilh- 


made  up  two  rdigious  factions,  which  waged  inoessant 
war  on  the  subject  of  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the .  " Blun'decral" :  "All  true 
belierers  break  their  eggs  at  the  convenient  end."  The 
godfather  of  Calin,  the  reiming  Emperor  of  Lilliput, 
happened  to  cut  his  finger  while  breaking  his  egg  at  the 
big  end,  and  therefore  commanded  all  faithful  LilU- 
nntians  to  break  their  eggs  in  -future  at  the  small  end. 
The  Blefuscudians  calledthis  decree  rank  heresy,  and 
determined  to  exterminate  the  believers  of  such  an 
aboBodnable  practice  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Hun- 
dreds of  treatises  were  published  on  both  sides,  but  each 
empire  put  all  those  books  opposed  to  its  own  views  into 
the  "Index  Expurgatorius,'^ and  not  a  few  of  the  more 
sealoos  sort  died  as  martjnrs  for  daring  to  follow  their 
prirate  judgment  in  the  matter. 

Umbo.  A  place  where  the  soub  of  good  men  not 
admitted  into  heaven  wait  the  general  resurrection.  A 
similar  place  exists  for  the  souls  of  unbaptised  children. 
Still  another  Limbo  is  a  Fool's  Paradise,  a  place  for  all 
nonsense.  This  old  superstitious  belief  has  been  used 
by  Dante  and  Milton  in  their  poems. 

Lileratl.    Men  of  letters,  scholars  of  note. 

LithStfw's  Bower.  A  favorite  residence  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Scotland,  especially  of  Mary  of  Guise; 
and  here  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  was  bom 
in  1542. 

Uttle  Brother.  An  appellatkm  made  popular 
through  the  tale  bluing  the  name.  Josiah  Flynt  ran 
away  from  home  when  he  was  three  years  old  and  had 
been  doing  it  freouently  ever  after.  His  first  piece  of 
fiction  was  naturally  based  on  trampdom.  His  hero  is  a 
boy-tramp,  a  little  fellow  whose  irresistible  impulse  to 
view  the  great  world  around  him  causes  him  to  become 
a  "Prushun"  to  an  old  inhabitant  of  Hoboland.  He 
wished  people  to  see  where  a  number  of  stray  boys  land. 
for  he  bad  found  out  that  a  great  many  of  the  so-called 
"kidnapped"  youngsters  are  in  reaUty  simple  runaways 
with  romantic  temperaments. 

Uttte  Cltliens.  Characters  in  a  New  York  school 
teaeher's  stories  of  her  East  Side  Jewish  charges.  Human 
nature  and  American  Yiddish  dialect  are  alike  faithfully 
rendered. 

Uttle  Dorrlt.  The  heroine  and  title  of  a  novel  by 
Dickens.  Little  Dorrit  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the 
Marshalsea  prison,  where  her  father  was  confined  for 
debt. 

Utile  John.  A  big,  stalwart  fellow,  named  John 
Little,  who  encountered  Robin  Hood,  and  gave  him  a 
sound  thrashing,  after  which  he  was  rechristened,  and 
Robin  stood  godfather.  Little  John  is  introduced  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  ".The  Talisman." 

Uttle  Masters.  A  name  apphed  to  certain  designers 
belonging  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
Gallea  Httle  because  their  designs  were  on  a  small  scale, 
fit  for  copper  or  wood.  The  most  famous  are  Jost 
Amman,  for  the  minuteness  of  his  work;  Hans  Burf^mair, 
who  made  drawings  in  wood  illustrative  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Emperor  ICaximilian;  Hans  Sebald  Beham; 
Albert  Altdorfer,  and  Henrkh  Aldegraver.  Albert 
Dfhvr  and  Lucas  van  Les^den  brought  the  art  into  notiee 
•ad  it  became  popular. 


Uttle  Nell.    Old  CnrlosKy  Shop,  Dlokens.    The 

Erominent  character  of  the  story,  pure  and  true,  though 
ving  in  the  midst  of  selfishness  and  crime.  She  was 
brought  up  by  her  nandfather,  who  was  in  his  dotage, 
and  who  tried  to  eke  out  a  narrow  living  by  selling 
curiosities.  At  length,  through  terror  of  Quilp,  the  old 
man  and  his  grandchild  stole  away,  and  led  a  vagrant 
Ufe. 

Uewel'lyn.  A  legendary  Welsh  prince  who,  on  return- 
ing from  hunting,  found  bis  baby  hoy  mis^ini^  and  his 
favorite  greyhound,  Otl'^rt,  pnvcreii  with  bUx^i.  Think- 
ing that  the  hound  had  cnt^n  turn,  hg  kiliol  it.  But, 
on  searching  more  eari>ruJJy,  ibe  ctiiid  wna  fdund  alive 
under  the  cradle  clotlie^.  ttnd  im^ar  bim  ih&  h^iy  of  a 


huge  wolf  which  hud  Ih^o  kiUeKl  by  the  faithful  hc^und. 
LiOChlel.     Is  the  tilii<  of  tha  brad  of  tbp  ctan  Cameron. 
Lioehlnvar'.    A  >'oung  Highlander,  in  th«  po^m  of 
ich  iu  lov*  with  st  UnJy  wliop^  ?aN?  WOM 


Marmion,  was  much  i 

decreed,  that  she  nbould  Tn;irry  a  "bi^j^Eird."  Vouhk 
Lochinvar  persuaded  the  too-willing  kb^ib  to  be  Lis 
partner  in  a  dance;  and  wtdUe  the  guests  were  intent 
on  their  amusements,  swung  her  into  his  saddle  and 
made  off  with  her  before  the  bridegroom  could  recover 
from  his  amassment. 

Lioeksley.  So  Robin  Hood  is  sometimes  called, 
from  the  village  in  which  he  was  bom. 

liOeksley  Hall.  A  poem  by  Tennyeon,  in  which 
the  hero,  the  lord  of  Locksley  Hall,  having  been  jilted 
by  his  cousin  Amy  for  a  rich  boor,  pours  forth  his  feelings 
in  a  flood  of  scorn  and  indignation.  The  poem  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  similar  incident  in 
the  poet's  own  life,  but  this  has  been  auestioned. 

liocrtn*  or  Loeifne.  Father  of  Saori'na,  and  eldest 
son  of  the  ms^hical  Brutus,  King  of  ancient  Britain.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  he  became  King  of  Loe'gria. 

lioegria  or  Ijo'gTes*  England  is  so  called  by  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  from  Logrine,  eldest  son  of  the  mythical 
King  Brute. 

Logosriph.  Among  the  French,  a  kind  of  riddle, 
which  consists  in  some  elision  or  mutilation  of  words; 
it  may  be  defined  as  being  between  an  enigma  and  a  rebus. 


liosos.    Thia  word,  n' 


bednainff  of 


the  gompel  i^-i  Si,  John,  waui  e%rL>  taken  lu  rt^/er  to  the 
" second  pfriwm  cif  the  Trinity,  i.  e.,  Chrint/'  Vet  tbe 
precise  meaning  of  tbe  ApoEitlop  who  alone  Biuki^s  use  of 
the  term  is  thifl  maoDcr,  &nd  only  in  the  introdyctory 
part  of  his  jj:opp?I;  wh^th^r  he.  adoptcid  the  symbol iimg 
usa^  in  wliirh  it  wan  employed  by  the  varioua  schools 
of  his  day;  whi?h  of  tfaeir  diffprinf  Rigrniticatiorji  be  bad 
in  view,  or  whptber  he  intended  to  convey  a  meaning 
quite  peculiHr  to  himself; — fhese  are  ifome^  of  the  inmu- 
merable  qwwtionH  to  which  thi*  wnrd  lias  ffiven  me,  and 
which,  though  moit.  fierqely  dLflcusEied  ever  Hinoc  tbe  firtt 
dajv  of  Ghristi&mt\%  41  re?  fu^r  fnriTn  baxirk^  found  a  satiiN 
factory  solution. 

liO'hen-ffrin.  The  Knight  of  the  Swan:  the  hero 
of  a  romance  bry  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  a  German 
minnesinger  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  also  of  a 
modem  music  drama  by  Richard  Wagner.  He  was  the 
son  of  Parsival,  and  came  to  Brabant  in  a  ship  drawn 
by  a  white  swan,  which  took  him  away  again  whan  his 
bride,  disobeying  his  injunction,  pressed  him  to  discover 
his  name  and  parentage. 

I4>rd  LlnHtlisow.  A  character  growini(  into  favor 
and  while  it  does  not  prove  that  the  end  justifies  the 


means,  certainly  suggests  that  the  "means"  may  be 

mtly  prominent  men  sanction  them. 

In  his  desire  to  serve  bis  party,  and  incidentally  himself. 


excused  if  sufficienth 


in  nis  acBire  to  serve  nis  pany,  ana  mciaenHiuy  nimiwM*. 
this  Lord  blackmails  a  man,  but,  when  the  party  chief 
rewards  the  blackmailer  by  a  seat  in  parliament,  it 
seemed  reasonable,  that  the  Lord  should  once  more 
hold  up  his  head  in  society  as  one  who  had  quitelrepuned 
a  possibly  lost  self-esteem.  To  the  perplexed  lady4ove 
such  a  hope  as  this  is  offered:  "If  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
luite  good,  it  is  impossible  to  be  wholly  bad."  "Lord 
Jnlithgow"  has  value  in  giving  an  up-to-date  glimpse 
of  political  Ufe  in  England.  When  an  indignant  moraust 
recently  ventured  to  point  out  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes's  defici- 
encies, Mr.  Kipting  rejoined:  "Why,  man,  but  he  is 
building  an  empirel"     (Morley  Roberts.) 

liOtos-Eaters.  Tennyson  has  a  poem  called  ".The 
Lotos-Eaters,"  a  set  of  islanders  who  five  in  a  dreamy 
idleness,  weary  of  life,  and  regsrdless  of  all  its  stirring 
events. 

liove  Doctor*  The.  L* Amour  Medeeln.  A  com- 
edy by  MoU^re  written  about  the  year  1665.  Luemde, 
the  daughter  of  Sganarelle,  is  in  love,  and  the  father  calls 
in  four  aoctors  to  consult  upon  the  nature  of  her  malady. 
They  see  the  patient,  and  retire  to  consult  together,  but 
talk  about  Paris,  about  their  visits,  about  the  topics  of 
the  day;  and  when  the  father  enters  to  know  what 
opinion  they  have  formed,  they  all  prescribe  different 
remedies,   and   pronounee   different  opinioBS.    lisette 
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titm  ctHM  in  ft  "quBfik"  doctor  {ClitAodrt.  th«  1ov«t), 
wKo  sayi  thfit  Ke  muat  ut  an  the  ima^ nation,  and  pro- 
poies  a.  ^e^mitis  marriage,  to  whirih  Sgadar^Ue  a«wnt«. 
Tbe  osLqtanl  bein^  a  ootary,  ClitAndre  aad  LuciDda  are 
mftmefL 

LoVF^is  Uibor'ji.  Lo»i>  Fcfditiaad,  Kin^  of  NaviLrre, 
with  three  torda  named  BtroE,  Uunjain,  Kixd  LuneBville, 
tp-ee  to  »p«Dd  thre*  years  m  study,  during  whioh  time 
ao  woman  wks  to  approach  the  court,  fhe  compac^t 
vtgneti  ali  went  well  uutiJ  the  prLiiceafl  of  France,  attended 
b^  llosalioe.  Maria,  and  Katbarioe^  b^aoughi  uti  inter- 
riew  r&»peetinA  certain  debta  aaid  to  be  due  from  the 
Kin«  ot  k'c&RC*  to  the  Xm£  of  ^java^^e.  TJie  four 
^auemea  feU  in  lore  with  tae  four  ladiea*  The  love 
of  th«  kinjt  Aought  the  princess,  t>y  TishU  Biroti  Loved 
Roealine,  JUmifavdle  admired  Marin,  oxid  Dumuin  adored 
Kutharine.  In  order  uy  farry  their  #uitfl,  the  four  aen- 
llemeDi^  diwuxBed  aa  Muscovitea,  presented  ihemaelvflfl 
before  the  lad  its;  but  the  ladies  beinff  warned  of  the 
masQuerade,  dia^ruu^  tbemaeJves  hLbd,  bq  that  ths 
lentlemen  in  every  case  addressed  the  wrong  lady,  A 
mutual  arratutement  waa  mode  that  the  nulla  shoiild  be 
deferred  for  twelve  months  and  a  ^Lay;  aod  if,  at  the 
expij-atjon  of  that  Lime,  they  remained  of  the  aame  mind, 
the  iikatter  filiDuld  be  taken  into  serious  consideration. 
(Shakesi^cre.J 

Lcives  of  the  Ajijtels,  A  rhyntJCifl  story  wiitlen  by 
Thoinui  Moore.  It  may  be  called  the  etorica  of  thre«* 
aiurelf ,  ami  was  founded  on  the  Eastern  tale  of  '"  HarOt 
and  Mar(jt.  and  the  rabbbiicn-l  fietionn  of  the  Loves  of" 
*'Ujsiiei  and  Shamchacai."  (1)  The  ficat  acii^el  feli  in 
love  with  I^<a.  whom  be  anw  batiiJn£»  !^he  retumeid 
love  for  love*  but  his  love  was  camal,  here  heavenly. 
H*  krved  the  woman  ahe  iov^d  Ihe  aa£e].  At  laflt  the 
■aflel  ^ve  to  lier  the  paes-word  wlueh  ithould  open  the 
lalai  ot  heaven.  She  pFonoxm^&d  it.  and  rose  ihmURh 
the  air  into  paraijise.  The  angel  dus^rx^r&tcd  and 
became  no  longpr  an  angeL  of  light,  but  "ol  the  earthy 
ear  til  v«"  (2}  The  seeono  aniEel  was  Rubi*  one  of  the 
wmphs.  He  Loved  Liria,  who  asked  him  to  twme  in  ail 
hia  eel»tial  f^lory.  He  d^d  eo;  and  ^be,  nishine  into  hia 
»rma,  was  burnt  to  death;  but  ths  kj«  she  ^ave  him 
became  a  brand  on  his  face  forever.  n3^  The  third 
aafel  Wfia  Zarnj^h,  who  loved  Nama*  It  waa  Nama  s 
desire  to  krve  without  eontroh  aod  to  lov*  hoUty;  but 
aa  she  fiiLcd  her  Love  on  a  creature,  and  not  on  the  Creator, 
both  she  an<l  Zaraph  were  doomed  to  live  amons  the 
thimp  that  perish.  When  the  end  of  ail  shaH  come, 
Nama  and  Zarapb  will  be  admitted  into  the  re&lm»  of 
ereriasiine  Love. 

LAver*B  Vows*  Altered  from  Kotsebue's-  Baron 
Wildenhaim,  In  bis  youth,  seduced  Aeatlui  Fribtirc. 
and  then  for!hK>k  her.  She  had  a  son  Frederic  It,  who 
became  a  soldier.  While  on  furlough,  he  came  to  spend 
his  time  with  hia  mother,  and  found  ner  in  object  poverty 
and  almo!9t  starved.  A  poor  cottager  took  her  in.  whitt"! 
Frederick,  who  bad  no  money,  wetit  to  beg:  charity. 
Count  Wildeahaim  was  out  with  his  ^un,  and  Frotierick 
Baked  alma  of  him.  The  count  gn^e  him  a  ahjlliiig; 
Frederick  flemanded  more,  and,  b(  in*  refused,  sei»d 
the  baron  by  the  throat.  The  keepcra  arrive<J  and  put 
him  in  the  castle  duni;eon.  Here  he  waa  si»Jted  by  the 
chaplain,  ami  it  came  out  that  the  eoimt  wsls  hitt  fatlier. 
The  eharilaii)  beine  appealed  Ui.  told  the  eotmt  the  urvly 
reparation  hp  could  make  would  be  U>  niiirry  AgatLia 
and  acknowledge  the  young  soldier  to  be  hi^  *an.  Tliia 
advice  he  followed,  and  Agatha  Frtburc,  the  beggar, 
became  thf"  baron cs*  Wildcnnaim  of  WilrienLiaim  Coatle. 

Loving  Cupi  A  lariEe  cup  pns^od  round  from  gum 
to  giieet  at  state  banuiueta  and  city  Ica^tig.  On  the 
introduction  of  Oirijttiafiity,  tlwi  euatom  of  wa^^SAiling 
waa  not  aboliiihed,  but  it  p:!iaumf»i  a  reli^iciU5  a«peot. 
Tlie  monk?  called  the  waaaiLil  IkiwI  the  lovinR  cup.  In 
the  universities  the  term  "Grace  Cup"  is  more  geQecal. 
Itnmeiiiately  aft«r  grace  the  silver  cup,  ftlied  witn  wiuo, 
ia  pKsacd  round.  The  rna«tcr  and  warden5  drmk  wel- 
eome  to  their  ^ uests;  the  cup  i*  theu  passed  to  all  tb« 
Kuesl^.  A'  LoviDff  or  grace  cup  ehould  have  two  handles, 
and  ^ri^me  tmve  four.  I'his  ceremony,  of  drinkiag  from 
one  cup  imd  passing  it  ruund,  wai^  olmorved  in  the  Jewish 
paachul  Ruppt^r,  and  Otir  f^ni  refers  tu  the  custom  in 
the  wnnls.  "Drink  ye  all  of  it," 

Lubberland.  An  imaginary  oouatry  of  idleness 
and  luxury.  The  name  has  b^n  apptied  to  certain 
eitios  in  burlesque, 

LUfiV-niic^*  An  imaginary  ii^land  whnee  inhabitants 
have  the  eii't  of  etf^nal  Lile  lacliting  with  tt  the  gift  ol 
immortal  health  and  Atrength. 

L,umbercourtf  Lord,  A  voluptuary,  greAtiy  in 
debt,  who  ei:>iiiiented,  fur  a  good  moncv  cooflideratioD, 
to  give  hia  daughter  to  Egerton  McuSycophatiL  Kgerton, 
however »  Ikad  no  fancy  for  tlte  lady«  but  married  Con- 
■tanvia,  the  cifl  of  his  choice<     Ilij»  lordship  was  in  alaim 


lest  thin  -ihonld  be  hia  ruin;  but  ?ir  Pertlnax  told  hilll 
the  bartsnin  should  still  remain  good  if  ikertun  e  younger 
brother,  Sandy,  were  aci^eptea  by  hiA  lordship  inft-^. 
To  thia  hia  lordship  readily  agreed- 

Ltimliercourit  L»dy  Huda||ilta«  daughter  of 
Lord  Ltunberoourt,  who,  for  a  eor^aideration,  conaented 
to  marry  Egerton  MciSycopiiant;  but  as  Egerton  had 
no  fancy  for  the  lady,  sbe  ajsivod  to  marry  JSgertoo's 
bpothcr  Sandy  on  the  aame  tenmi. 

Lure  nf  rh«  Labrador  JVUtl,  Th«.  A  recital  of 
the  ill-fnted  exi>editJou  to  Labrador  undertAkeo  by 
LconJ^laa  UnbbEird,  Jr.,  dunng:  the  aummf^r  of  1903. 
1  he  party  consisted  of  Mf.  llubbjird,  Mr*  Wiiltace,  and 
a  half 'breed  Crea  Indiao  named  FI»>r\,  whu  proved 
bimwif  a  veritable  h«o-  As  is  generally  knowD,  the 
subject  of  the  party  was  to  reach  the  interjar  of  t*brador 
over  a  portion  of  that  country  unej^ploredn  or  at  least 
unmapped  bv  white  men.  ThiA  purpose  was  only  par- 
tially carried  out.  The  winter  came  on  long  Wore 
Hubbard  waa  ready  to  turn  back,  tlie  provisiona  were 
exhau^t^,  game  was  scarce,  and  tbe  fish  failvd  to  rise 
to  the  fly.  On  the  return  ioumcy  t^jwar^i  the  eoast 
Hubbard  pive  out  and  had  to  be  left  behiii4  until  aid 
could  be  brought.  Wallace  succeeded  in  tinditis  aome 
pniv^isiotta  whitiJi  had  been  thrown  aiide  oii  lite  iiUand 
mri  and  Jiad  returned  within  a  few  hunijre.],  feet  of 
Hubbard  a  tetitt  but  without  hndinjr  it.  llison.  the 
half 'bnsHJ.  managed  to  reach  a  trappcr'e  carnj>  and  sent 
back  a  rehef  expedition,  which  picked  up  Wallace,  and 
later  found  the  body  of  Hubb&rd,  who  had  died  of 
starvation. 

LtiAlad*  The.  The  only  Portuguese  poem  that  hat 
gained  a  world-wide  celebrity*  It  wae  written  by  lAiia 
de  Camoens.  appeared  in   167 2,  and  was  en  u tied  *'Oe 


-  ..      *'  the  "  Lu^itanians,^'  i,  e,,  the  Portui^uese —  the 

aubject  being  the  aomtinmiJt  of  tiiat  nation  in  India.  It 
la  tfiyidtKl  int<}  ten  cantos,  containing  K102  ataioaa.  It 
baa  bcflu  translated  into  Engli*b»  but  it  hiw  nf^vbt  been 
popular  out  of  Portuaat  The  Lt^iad  celeltratee  the 
chief  events  In  tbe  history  of  PorUigaJ,  and  is  r^iToarkable 
aa  the  i>uly  modem  eplo  poem  whichia  pervade*!  by  any- 
thing approaching  tbe  oatianal  and  poiiular  QMrit  of 
anoient  epic  poems.  Baccht^  was  the  gijarrliaij  power  of 
the  Hnbantmedans,  and  Venu^i  or  Divine  Ijovo  tA  tbe  Lusi- 
aoB.  Tbe  fleet  hint  sailed  to  Moeambique.  then  KhMebnda 
^in  A  fries  h  where  the  ad  ven  tundra  were  buepitably 
received  and  provided  with  a  pilot  to  conduct  them 
to  fndia^  lo  the  Indiitn  Ocean,  IHacchus  tried  to  de- 
stroy the  fleet;  Venuiit  however,  cairned  (he  tea.  and 
Gama  orri  v  cdatjnilin  in  iMLf  c  ty .  H  a  vi  iig  ac  er>  it  t  p  tished  his 
object,  he  rctufned  to  Li.^borL.  Among  tiio  mvni  famous 
pasroo^u  are  the  tragical  «iory  of  Inei  Be  Ca^^tro,  aad  tbe 
apparition  of  the  fciant  Ailnmastor«  who  appesra  as  tht 
ypiHt  of  the  Stonii  to  Vtt5co  de  Gama,  when  CTnit^eins  tbe 
Cape.  The  versihcation  of  ''The  t^usiad''  is  «Ktc«»dy 
charming.  The  beet  edition  of  "  The  Luaiad  *'  was  pab- 
lishfd  in  Paris  (1§117),  reprinted  in  ISlf),  and  a«ain.  ia 
1M23,  'IThe  Lui^iad  "  Ims  been  trtLnaLuteii  into  opaaiah* 
French.  Itjiilian,  i^nghsh,  Pohsh.  and  Ocmian. 

Luflltajnin.  The  ancient  name  of  Portugal ;  so  called 
from  Lusita.  the  companion  td  fiae^huji  iti  lus  travels, 
tie  colonised  the  couutry.  and  called  it  "Lusitaoia,"  and 
the  coJoniflts  ''Lustans.'" 

lAiKtrum*  The  solemn  offering  made  for  expiation 
and  piiriSontion  by  one  of  the  cenoors  in  tlie  rtunieof  the 
Roman  people  at  the  conclusion  of  the  CVn^^lS.  The 
animals  offered  in  sacrifice  were  a  boar,  sheet  a.  >^<i  boU. 
They  were  led  round  the  aeseimbled  people  on  cb^  Campus 
MartJiH  before  being  Ktcrifioed.  As  the  ct^asus  was 
quinf^iiennial,  the  word  "ttpstrum"  came  to  dignify  a 
Iierio.1  r>f  five  years. 

Lulbcr'A  Pofittl  l^o^pv^tji.  Advent.  ChriAtiikas,  and 
Epiphany  sernit^cia,  6 rut  pubUshed  in  Ij*tin  in  1521.  and 
fledicateii  to  hi?  protectorn  the  Elector  Fredcrirk,  Tiana- 
lated  i  mm  ml  lately  into  German,  Luther's  postila,  i.  e.. 
homilies,  on  the  Gospels  are  eateemM  the  best  of  hii 
sermons. 

Lybius,  ^Ir*  A  very  young  knight  who  undertook 
to  rvscite  the  Indy  of  i^iruidone.  After  many  adventaies 
with  kuigbt^,  giants,  and  enc^ianlcrs.  Le  «>nt«red  the 
palace.  Presently  the  whole  wlilice  fell  to  pm^i^ee  a&d  a 
hftrriblfl  sorpent  coiled  round  hii  neck.  Tbe  spell  being 
broken,  the  !<frp>cnt  turned  into  the  lady  of  Siaadone 
hemelf,  rejoicing  in  her  reseue  she  wed  the  young  lought. 
(liblausL.  a  romance.) 

Lycldas*  The  nams  under  which  MilUm  e^bcates 
the  untimely  death  of  Edward  Km^.  who  waa^  drowned 
in  the  paa^Uige  from  Chceter  to  Ireland.  Augui^t  10,  1637. 
Hi'  wa«i  the  »on  of  Sir  John  King>  secT^tary  tor  Ireumd. 

Lydla.  UaUiChttir  of  the  King  of  Lydia,  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  Alc«ietcs,  a  Traciim  krueht;  hsa  Biut  was 
refused ,  awl  hv  rwpaired  to  ihu  Kinif  id  Aon^faia,  who 
IPhVi;  liim  lui  army,  with  whieb  he  laid  siiga  to  Lydia. 
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Htt  wM  persuAded  by  the  king's  daufhter  to  raaae  the 
Sun  The  King  of  Armenia  wouUI  not  «ivo  up  th*j 
^Seet,  and  Aloertee  dew  him.  Lydia  now  acts  lum  ,aU 
SSrtB^  dangerouB  tasks  to ''prove  %  love;;  all  of  which 
l^^^oSted.  Lastly,  she  indu-^od  him  to  l^»il  *^^ 
^frSd  when  this  was  done  sho  mocked  him.  AJoestea 
ItSS  Sd  died,  and  Lydia  wm  doomed  to  epdloea  tor- 
^iTheU^ere  Astolpho  «jw  h.r  to  whom  aba  told 
^story.     (Orlando  Furioeo,  bb.  XVUJ 

I.vd1^  Lan'culsh.  The  heroino  of  Shondan's  nom- 
^S  '^he  Rivals/'  distinguiahed  for  the  extraYatfaoeo 
ofher  romantic  noUons.  ,    «    .  -       j 

lOTe.  The  name  of  the  earlinat  known  of  aU  stna^pd 
iJSJSenta  of  m^c,  invented,  ar.nordmg  to  tgyPt^Ji^ 
SSSSSn.  by  the  god  iiercury,  fi^d  rogs^rded  ^^".^^e  P^'f*- 
SSStere/and  statuaries  as  an  tmbkm  of  ApoUo  ^od  th^ 
SlSSbT^  It  is  supposed  to  have  ha^.  orMonjilly,  only 
SST'stiin^  afterwards  it  h^  tJl^ven.  ^h«  ly™  of 
-uiree   sirunto,   «»*»?; ,     ,         ,      t>,_^„   rttrint!*:   the 


wM  nlaved  witn  a  plectrum,  or  ^^u:"^  ^^  ivv^j  ■  j  V^  TT"  ,^ 
ISJC^d  sometimes  with  tte  finfion,  U  la^fei^d  to  b^vi* 
h^D^imSS  constructed  of  tortoL*e^h^ll.  Amphion 
fa^  •? ^bSTwith  the  music  of  la.  lyro.  The  very  stode« 
^ed  of^eiT  ownaccord  into  w.ll.  and  bousca,  An'on 
SSImed^  dolphins  by  the  mxi^-^e  of  Fofl.  lyn^.  *°-l,^A«^ 
SfbSJdwi  thrown  overboaxd  <>u,^  of  them  cumcd.him 
iSebr^T»^nirus.  Hercules v.:is  U^n^hi  mUHic  by  Unaa^ 
SmTcL^  b^  reproved,  the  fltrooE^nmn  broko  the 
W  ^  iSSter^th  his  own>r.3,  prpheu.%  charmed 
IH^e  ffasts.   and  even  the  iaJsrnal  gods,   with   the 

"iS^c,  Literally,  pertwning  to  the  lyre.  In  P««^ 
a  liSroriSmStrapSed  to  what  wasBOug  or  n^  ted 
!rtS«  ^^SimStto  the  lyre,  but  it  m  no^r  app  led 
S^S£  wStds.  JLnd  other  veraes.  lucb  ^  fuay  be  ^t  to 
«.Sr^  LvriMT  were  originally  employed  in  i^lobratintf 
SJ^'aii^^f  gcSwh^eS;  and^^^  rhiuracteri^U^  w^ 
SSSSSSiwf^he  Greeks  cidtivivted  i^  with  ^B<^K 
SSSSSSly^nacreon  and  Sappho, .  but  amonB  the 
ESSSSarHorace  was  the  first  and  prmcipsi  lync  p«^t. 
uSI^nsSd  that  aU  poets  arc  Himser*  and  the«j  iimffon 
So  S^^  three  cWs.  Fimt,  th«  iyrttp^t  who 
rSi^Mbut  one  tune  with  his  one  voice.  Second,  the 
•S,  «2t  who  wiA  his  one  voice  can  sing  Mveral  tune^ 
T&nhe  Uue  dStmatist.  who  has  many  tongue.  a«d 

'^Sflb'  1i^.    Bomw^  and  Juliet,   BhmU^j^mr^ 

Tto  SJuin^^h"  naSS  uSbscure.  By  .ome  it  i.  derived 
ftSm^SSmdga^  of  the  Edda*.  The  nmmu  is  given  by 
STE^h  «SS  of  the  Fifteenth  and  sucoee^ng  c«n- 
fnTiMtotho  imaginary  queen  of  the  fainea- 

IteMno^nTA  series  of  Welab  tales,  chi^Ay  T^lating 
to  ArthtS  Sd  the  BS>undTable.  ^A  MS  volume  of  j^me 
TOOpal^  £  preserved  in  the  library  of  J^tis  CoU^^gB, 

^^I^beth.  The  tale  of  M^rbetb  »nd  Bunquo  wfte 
boSowSd  from  the  legendary^ history  of  ,3^."^*--^'  ^^^ 
SSTSt^t  of  the  play  is  not  hLatorica!.  U  y  a  tr^8j^£ 
5  hS^^fe.  ihte^ly  reaL  the^aouU  with  all  ^  l«>*^ 

S^d2fru^^r".llt1L«^^ 
as  in  no  other  of  Shakespere's  drnmas. 

Mae-heatliS  Captoln.    A  highwayman  who  »  the 

MachiavSu.  under  the  title  "De  Pnncipatibua  <th* 
PrincS  a  famous  treatise,  written  probably  to  grat  fy 
Si  MeAici.  and  in  which  are  e^tpouocW  tbo«e  principle 
Si  tSffl  cunning  and  artifir*>.  intended  t°  promote 
wbfcary  power,  ever  since  d^^^^^pj^^^i,  "^-^f^^r^i^T^^ 
Map-I'vor.  Waverley,  Scott*  Fpfkb^  Mac-Ivor 
is  T  prominent  character  in  the  novel,  and  h«  »i»ter. 
Flore  Mw-Ivor,  the  heroine.     They  are  of  the  Inmily  o£ 

•Si'et^nt'The  island  of,     ra.U^-ru.l.  R.be- 

lalA.  The  title  is  given  to  Great  Bntain,  derived  from 
rOreek  word,  meaning. lontt:lived,  "t*^!^^"^?,  ^^  "J!^^!! 
nut  to  death  there  for  his  reUsious  opioiona.  RabtJais 
SSrs  the  island  "is  fnU  of  antique^rmnfl  and  rchca  of 

of  "esai^name;  represented  a.  i.  burly  N^^w  Lngl^nd 
BQiSe.  enlisted  on  tfie  side  of  the  Tory  P^^T  f  J^ 
A^can  Revolution,  and  con.t^ntly  ^^^^^«fi^^^^^ 
troversy  with  Honorius.  the  champion  of  the  Whig^. 

MaSwrnuu  Queen.  An  important  character  in 
thfSw  ro^e  caUed  "Ani'adi^  d=  Oaul";  her  ^n^ 
sunt  attendant  was  EKs'abat,  a  famoua  surgeon,  with 
whom  she  roamed  in  soUtary  retreata. 


Madce  WUdllre.    The  insane  daughter  of  old  Meg 

M  i.T.r^i-.'.i,.  .•..■  -q^flv  thief.  Madee  WM  a  beautiful  but 
^JL^;.l^  ui[l,  -s^iiii--  braiti  was  crated  by  her  own  dOwnlaU 
an  J  ih*-  murder  of  her  infant.  .     ,         ^    ,  « 

Madoc.  A  poem  by  Southeyj  i*  lounNied  on  one  of 
the  [h'gi-nda  connai'ted  with  the  early  hi3tf>ry  of  America. 
Itadoc,  a  Wfllph  prince  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  is  repre- 
BnuTf^d  E^  making  the  di.*covery  of  the  Western  world. 
Hi.^  ci"»nteHttt  isilh   the  Mexicans  form  the  subjeot. 

Madiifftl.  la  a  short  lyrio  poem,  generally  on  tbe 
subject  of  love,  aj!id  ehofoctoriied  by  *ome  epigranimatio 
t^r?i»iiie-«a  nr  fiuointnfeJd,  and  composed  of  a  number, of 
free  and  unequal  vera*s,  eonfined  neitbtir  to  the  regularity 
of  the  Bonnet,  nor  to  the  subtletj^  of  the  tpigram.  Ine 
madrigaJji  of  TatJBO  aro  noted  in  Italian  pot; try. 

Hagl.  Th«  three  "'WUe  Men"  who  loUowed  the  Star 
to  Bethlehem.  The  traditionid  names  of  the  three 
Ma«i  arc  MelchioT,  repreaenU-d  aa  an  old  man  with  a 
lonK  bearti,  oflferins  gold;  Ja«per<  &  beardless  vouth 
who  offers  frankinetnMl  Balthaaar,  a  black,  mc  Moor, 
who  tenders  myrrh.  j  l     m  x     re  -.-« 

Magic  KIncft.  Thew  are  mentioned  by  Plato,  Cicero, 
and  other  writers  and  euppoeed   to  nukk*  the  wearer 

^°  Mwlc  Staff.  The  story  of  tho  niagie  staff  belongg* 
to  tbe  diiya  of  legends  and  seems  to  W  of  ™^c^^ngin. 
btit  hm  found  ita  w^ay  inti>  uther  landt.  This  staff  w^uld 
gtioranteo  the  bearer  from  •^^..tJ^r  P^"l^^,."2*^.JS?^S 
incidenttd  to  travekre.  Aceording  to  ^^'^  ^^^^^, 
tbe  atail  w&a  a  willow  branch  cut  on  the  evH  of  AU  baints 

%u]c  W»Dds,  These  are  found  in  n»^y  o^.  *^ 
or  wntingH.  In  Toario^  "Jeruftftlem  I  ©hverecT  tne 
h^rx^  ^0  to  Chari^i.  th..  Done  and  l^^jf^o  »  wan^ 
which,  beinit  shaken,  mfuspd  terror  into  all  who  »^«. 
and  in  Sp^^nser's  Fiiflry  Queen  the  r^'"^;r.^J<>  "f^^" 
pnnied  Sir  Cuyoo  hod  a  wand  of  tike  'nrtue.  It  was 
kmde  y[  tb*?  aamo  wood  aa  Mornury  s  eadn^jeus. 


M  ac  nalla.  The  b&*t-ku  own  in  the  lon^  list  of  Cotton 
Mather's  wofkB  was  H*  "'Mftgnalja  Chiieti  AmencMa, 
purporting  to  b^J  an  ^^^^'^^P'^^^.J^^^^^^^^  ^7  ?^ 
\^ni  from  ite  Pr«t  plantuiK  in  KJ^U  to  ^^  X^J?^ 
bnt  indudinK  abo  civil  history  an  ^'^^^'\''J'^^^^ 
i%:>ll^ec.  of  the  Indian  Ware,  aod  the  witchcraft  troubles, 
ami  a  kirge  numberof  biosrMihiea.  ^  ♦Uo  U«i««i 

Magii&'tio.  IludlbPiia,  Butler*  *^ne  ol  the  leaders 
of  ih-3  rabtile  that  attacked  Hudib™  %^^^^^;^' 

Magnificat.  In  the  ntual  o^  the  *^^>«J*f.  ^^^jj^i^ 
Churt^h.  the  name  given  to. the  '  ^ong  ©f  the  V wn 
Mary/"  derived  from  the  opening  invocation  in  the  LaUn 

^  sfaldeoa'  Castle-  An  allegodeal  cB^Ue  »«n^J»^ 
in  Malory '«  "HJHtorj-  of  Prince  Arthur  .«,]«;". |^° 
frruu  a  duke  by  ^evxn  kni*£htS,  and  held  %^^^^» 
Giitah^^d  expelU  <hem.  It  wa^  called  The  MaidMS 
rustic/'  becau5,e  these  knightii  mafia  a  vow  that  every 
iniil.lciJ  who  pasiHjd  it  nhoiird  be  made  » ^^*I«JVJ. 

Maid  Marian.  A  half  mytbie«d  "J^'^^ff'' .^l**.™ 
name  {^  aaid  to  have  bt^m  ^^-^^J^^M.^""^^  fSISiS 
of  Robert  fvord  Fiuwoltijr.  while  Kobiii  Hood  re»«fled 
in  a  stfltt^  ol  uullawrv.  The  name  is  eoniiidered  the  fouflj- 
dation  of  the  word  manoneties,  from  Maid  MMnane 
connB<!tion  with  the  Morris  dance,  or  May-day  danoe.  at 
which  Hhe  was  aaid  to  appear.  i^^^n'a 

Maid  of  Attoens.     Madelfamoiin  by  Lord  Byxons 
sonK  of  this  title.     Twent>-fpnr  yeap  nft^^r  this  "ong  was 
written,  an  En«li-^hman  sought  out  "thts  Atheman  maid. 
and  found  a  begi^ar  without  nvejitiK^  ''lV*®S21-       A 

Maid  flf  SAWgossa.  Cbllde  U»»ld*  v^rSf^i,^ 
voung  Spsnisb  woman  ril^^tmgiii-'^hcd  t^ivrher  herotsm 
during  the  defense  of  SaragoBHa  m  i80>^.  She  first 
attractwl  notiee  by  mtmniing  a  battery  where  her  lover 
Liad  fallen,  and  working  a  gun  in  hia  ^'[J:  _^^^,^   ..«. 

Maraprop,  Mrs,  A  character  in  .sherMlans  Ri- 
vflL  "  noted  fof  her  blunci<.-rine  uao  of  words. 

flal-lS?^  ™,  *'Fa*r/  qoeeo,"  f^^^^;  ^he  huii- 
band  cf  a  yotmg  wife,  liehnore,  and  himself  a  crabbed, 
jealous  old  fellow,  ^  ,    <,«^-„  n.,«w.n  '» 

Malea^rln.  A  eharoMer  in  Spenser  e  Fa«ry  Quoen.^^ 
who  rarried  a  net  on  hia  ba^k  ^to  ^''^±J^^  J^^^ 
Tho  njinic  haa  grown  to  mean  the  peruorufioation  of  guile 

"'MalepaV'diM.  The  ^a*tle  of  Master  Reynard  the 
FoK    in  the  beast  epic  of  ** Reynard  the  Fox. 

MaK^mn,  UaUoe,  Scott-  Om-  of  the  cballeng- 
ing  km^hU  at  the  tnurnam.nt  (Sir  P*;*^*^  ^% Ji^feSSti 
Sir  Albert  do  Molvaiftii)  was  a  preceptor  of  the  Knignte 

'^Mamhri'n*.     IN>i=m«.  Artu«to,  eU,     A  Idng  of  the 

Moo«,  who  was  the  p^^^aor  of  an  .*^^^^Si5*a«  aSd 
hpirnet.  which  rendered  the  wearer  ;»™*«SSjn^S 
which  wn5  the  -Jliject  of  eager  qu^t  to  ^^^^*^^ 
Charlemagne.    Tbk   helmet    WM    borne   away   by   tne 
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RoHldo.    iM  "Vom  fiaaoW  we  wtB  UM  d 

m  a  mamtw  <rf 


. The 

uSTol  HA.  aod  ttaii  «UI  1» 

^m  ^^^  Mvilnfi  vpU  kSSf  la  dw  pnB«  <l  dkA- 
mmt.  Bul  ■wh'<m1  ffoca  ya^srvve  iczxi^  to  da  bi»  faalr- 
A^.  Ttigr.»w!e  t^  mmmm  ai  ^aank.  n  r  im,  any  <w^i. 
iB0iUk1wi«.  vici^  ahI  tkc  fltertp'  Wt  ova  Jioay/ 
W^oOy  vittwia  Hvsao  ijifaihiw.  t^  tnmt  ii«i^^ 
^9laci(£a  ttothiid*  laaim  lie  A^oa  Mp^bimiw  He 
JoTod  Aitertc,  v>d  «••  «igiiad^  ^b^^hc^  aflKr  bp 
datb.     In  tpiht  f  onn  d»  told  IbafiwI  Hiai  Ic  vo^d 

""^*'-    '     KlelwiM  Ktcteto^rj  JHrfrt^t,    Tbr 


Hsrc«riii«-     HaiQ]«tf  S^ 

Jieaouu^k,  to  ^hom.  ihm  CMA  9i  Urn 

pemnd  b«f i>rc  it  prvnated  ifadf  lo  f 

A  hftl/^urk.'^od  maid  trf-di-'vovk.  la  tls*  aerneft  c/ 
Bunprtoa  Jiram  uui  lui  licla-  SaOir.  Sw  wav  ao  ktr»«- 
Boixu  ui'i  duU^  thai  it  sSordfld  its'  icfiaf  to  Me^  at  M/. 
BwiveUer  ev«fi  thro^i^  tiu  kcybslt  of  ba  daor.      Mr 

CMtla  inlh  him.  "  b«i!M  ili«  i  t  Miff  marl  mere  nal  ana  pteca- 


to  tike  doka  of 
to  ealoBca  it. 

uscvd  lo  dduk  for  T^t'^  I  T  t  :j» 

Lia^j«i  wfict  so  ie£«««^  on  £^  t'^i^. 

bcf  Im  »'j^i  ipu«  kae  buKi^r  if  the 

lus  PbJT^      ;j3i«  tc4d  fcv  braiC&er  i« 


miM£  ti'vpa'C  ta  di^  u  she  o^^l^i^i^g*  (i«eip»ed  bar  JU^eIo 
»ere  mh  gff  ti<a  iijaiaCi  uu.  Tbednto,  dJajuaui  aa  a  jEnar, 
b«!Kri  tik«_«VJ«  iCarr*  a^  pjff— idati  InM_t0  "i^y^at 

Cite  diTocred  wtSe  ^f 
but  Abc«^ 
mhuA  -tike 

fnar'*'  «n««rrrfd  ta  anvl.  ^<st  dm?,  thv  druke  mnu  jitd 
ta  tte  crii:^.  «Qd  lafa^  icH  ber  ta^  The  nd  tu^  £to 
rTikc  simmmi  ImImL  Aa^E^o  took  iMck  hm  wife.  B&d 
CbJ3ii>:r  marhed  Job^ 

lleeclac  «i  tfte  Waien.    'Htfc  erf  »  t»<sH  t>T  Mrjtpr% 
bet^^r  kr^TTj  ^mder  the  came  "*5»tn  ViJ*  o£  Airoca^ 
"The  M<Et£^  «f  tht:  Wa*<am  "^  faf^i^  gart  of  t^»t  b«A  irb- 

la  tke  cjoaaty  of  WkUov^  Inlvidi  aad  thaw  fia«i  «era 

Mc'KrIllea.      A   f^^nuvnt  diaraete]-  in  ScoU'b 
a  h^li^amxf  tTpmf  Of  *4jyl. 

Is    GCTiDao7    as    aaawriatioc    df 

to   rr^rp  tbe  aatioaal    iimstrvis^. 

iato  dcea  J  vi&  the  deduw  «€  Ibe  mm- 

knvHBiaalnAi  {1350-1532).     Tht^  rab^nrta 

rfneayawtal  «r  leiigoaa.  aad  canatnctcd  accoi^imc 


aoi**  to  play  with  m  xfLvc'ukm^  tiaa  inll»  a  dmaaitii 
WiiBa  wijorioc  tb«ae  ffkii^m  Iher  nada  the  ircfi-kae^ 


lAaH^nia  la  tha  Jfi»kUd  Cr^ace,    la  T^a^fHs'i 

pueta  by  UuA  oMiuf,  a  r^a^t^^^  djuiwel  irbci  mMM  m  tJK 
0aAfie«  kv?^^^^  cfvi  k«  her  krrer,  who  aerer 
72>  Ta   Sii4fc«p«f<t'l    -llMMtfv    iatU 


•Mimm.  m  a  k^dy  «a4  lerval.^  ladr,  liccfm^ed  t^j 
Mmmd^twiuiK  d^mac  tha  afaaanra  el  Ytaemi^mt  th«  Duk^ 
erf  TimMb  ai^d  Ml  bv  fawd  ^bpul^.  Hw  filta^^n^  io 
lia  dfialor  A»fg»  fnay^/  uaftvaladT 


A  bliiode>ruic<  crxKl- 


v^y  tn^uisiU^e^  too 


T-,^„ — —I  htfhalf, 

Cmttivrav 

tiartln'a  taiD«a«r«  M*     IlaJryon  dnya^    »  lim«  fit 

Ktmrmnty       hn4    iv«at^ar.     M4At40Cied    by    Shakecpen 
lf*ftfy  VI.,  »t*, 

lf»iH»ra,     A  «ri1tinJ  worlc  or  can'>D,  wb«retiy  ii  fix«d 
ajvj  tjH-trTjLitwJ  th«  readme  ^  ttw  t«?tt  ot  tbfl  U^^br^w 

Maaqa4»a«  r^immAtite  reprnivcitatiotta  amdti  for  a 
fMtii^e  o^a^opt.  miQi  »  r«fereiic«  to  the  penocu  pre««nt 
and  ttM  (KTSMOA.  Thtir  pervjiuesfl  were  aIle«onc&l 
Tb«y  iwdtniilacl  <j|  fliijhirjK<j«,  mtiaic,  eio^iift.  ftrui  danf  ing, 
l!r>tny  DivJ  by  ib«  antti  </f  v Jtn«  iusisaktuii  fable  lU  U>  a  wboLe 
Tht>'  were  mf/Ja  and  prtrrfrrrmed  for  the  durt  axid  tLir 
b<iiM«a  cri  the  iiiobLee.  and  tbe  Kenerv  vu  ftorieous  atnl 
-  ^    jib€?d'»  Chi      '  ■ 


Vafiwi*     Aceordifig    to   llobruib 


iroQicle*   the   fint 


citia  p«rfartQed  in   EiijcUoti    waj   nt  Gr«enwieb, 

U^IZ-     ffnalrfftrtfTTi  u  «reLl  oa    B^aiioioflt  and  Fktcber. 

ivB  frffriuenlly  jjnitn>iue«d  maBQuiHi  Lnto  tbeir  play^ 

iltoo  hitoaetf  iiu4«  tbern  worthier  by  wnting;  "Comku/' 

_.   W,   Loonfellow    wrijte  the  "Uaeoixe  of   Pandom," 

telc^TiR  the  *iory  from  J£awthorBe'»  **  Wonder  B<x>k4" 

iHauth  no«.  Lay  «f  the  LasI  Minstrel,  Scott, 
A  blJirk  ■t'er- 1:^171  ApLLniid  tbat  baiifi1«>d  tbe  erLiard-room  of 
Peeltown  in  ih**  Isle  of  Mau  A  drunken  trooper  entcrwi 
tb«  £uard^rof)m  while  Ibe  do^  wu  tberep  but  lott  hU 
iisaecb*  nnd  died  with  in  tbrec  *lftyi. 
MavdumlHi*  Iri»b  for  'daflini^," 
Maj'eux.  Tbo  nami?  of  a  bujirhback,  who  figurei 
prominenUy  io.  nuiubcrleea  French  cahcaturea  juid  ru- 

i^iap^lta*  Poem,  Byron*  Mateppii  in  poem 
aadar  aaiae  titlci  waa  a  Cbsisack  of  nuble  family  wbu  be- 
eami^  a  I>ast<!  in  ib«  tsjurt  of  tfn*  Kin^  of  Poland,  and  while 
in  ihlfl  capacity  ititrierne^i  wiH^  Tbere^ida.  the  youni£  wiCf? 
0t  a  coyoti  who  di*c>^ivereci  the  ajD^nr^  and  baa  the 
youn^  pfkee  laahed  to  a  wild  bnrte.  and  lurDeii  adrift. 

Maasure  fdr  Ilea m re.  C^ hakes pe re*  Then;  wai 
a  bbiv  IB  Vwaaa  thai  oiade  it  death  foi*  a  maa  to  Uva  with 


'toTp  WOlirlm.    Bero  and  title  of  a  pbUoaop&e 

Dcn^  1^  QpeQie.  The  <^ jisn  m  lo  ibcrw  that  man.  d«> 
cp<tte  li»  efreev  and  sborteomian,  a  led  by  a  i:ui4inc 
bL&nd,  a»d  reaches  vcime  hijcher  aun  at  lavt.  Tbts  ia  coo> 
aini^red  to  be  tbe  first  true  GcrE&aa  aovet. 

MHU'u.  Ortaado  Farto»,  Art»s«a^  Tba 
wbo  bTvd  io  lleri^n'f  avt.  Brad'aniaot  ^v9 
ihaated  ric^  la  take  to  Rccr'm:  ».  uisumiaf 
the  form  of  Atlanta,  abe  oot  only  ddii-ered  Eoce'ro. 
but  diiFiKhmiwI  aQ  tfa«  forma  tnetaxaorphciaed  m  tba 
ulajid ,.  whara  ha  waa  eapti  vm. 

Mel'iiotte,    Claode.    iMdj    of   Lfans,    tt«lwer« 
The  aon  of  a  far-ieDfl-  in  love  with  FauliDe,  '*  the  Beauty 
of  Lyons, ■'  but  treated  by  her  with  contempt.      Bwimb 
ant  and  Gka^ii.  two  other  nejeeted  luitoJik  eoQapif«l 
With  him  to  humble  her. 

Me]  y halt,  A  powerful  feoiale  mibject  of  Kia^  Ai^ 
thur  d  couTL  Sir  Gabot  iavadvd  bo-  domain,  bui  sh» 
forcftve  bia  trespaB  mad  cboae  him  for  her  k night  a^ 
chfrVKher. 

MeiLard,  Tbe  Road  to  Fniiitenae,  Menrln,  Hw 
bero  of  the  novel,  a  Leader  amon^  Indians  and  white  uea 
dtiriac  the  makifjj;  of  New  France*  From  Quebec  be 
goca  wat.  bolding  control  <rf  a^aira  m  apite  of  treachery 
in  both  racw-  llU  companiona  are  chiefly  French,  ass^d 
whom  fieure  a  Jceuit  and  two  Indiand;.  and  tbe  itory 
contaiiw  mneh  of  that  romacittc  cbarm  peculiar  to  early 
French  pioneer  life,  wbeoce  Lotiffdiow  ai^d  Other  poets 
and  etory-tcilefa  have  drawn  inspiratjan, 

MenfEtse,  The  fourth  of  the  aafred  books  of  China. 
90  called  fromjLs  author,  Men^tae,  Latlmied  into  Mea- 
Qua,  This  ip-eat  work  wm  written  in  the  Fourth  C*a- 
tury  B-  C-,  and  eontaina  the  wiftdom  ol  the  aice^  The«a 
are  ttome  of  its  t^^cblnin'  "Hiunafuty,  rLjcbteouaneM, 
propriety,  knowledge,  are  aa  natural  to  man  aa  his  toor 
IIjuh."  "  Humamty  is  internal,  hiEhteouanera  is  cjettr- 
nal.''  tn  ihia  same  book  MeodiM  taught  that  fovejrn. 
ment  b  from  God.  but  for  the  people  wbcwc  welfare  la 
the  luprosme  jcood^  Tbe  phraae  '  mother  of  Meng/* 
which  hfu  been  borrowed  from  the  Chinette,  eicmfiei  'a 
SJ&Ai  teacher," 

M^mteti r% L>e I Fr. The L) a f *) ..  Camed y b^- Co mellla* 
The  pro(penaitiefl  of  the  iBidiof  characier  lave  the  j&laj 
itfl  name  and  lead  to  tbe  comptieationa  of  the  plot.  Thia 
ia  xenemll)'  cortsidered  CornciUe'fl  best  comedy  and  tba 
CQoat  impiftant  btfore  tbe  time  of  M obi  re. 

M  e  ri- boJi  t  *  1  Ta)  e  *  T  he.  r  h  auce  r,  fa  subaU  ntially 
the^Jiinc  a^  the  fir^t  I^titi  mcLricAl  tale  of  Adolphti^  and 
a  not  unlike  a  141^4  n  Lifri^*^  talp  utiven  in  iht^  api>endix  ■<rf 
Wriaht's  edition  of  j£cKjp  a  Fabler.  It  la  the  atury  -rf 
the  betray ai  of  an  old  hiiaband  by  a  youni  wife.  The 
■tory  i*  evidently  of  Oriental  ori^n  and  very  old.  Boo- 
caccto  and  Chuiicer  may  liave  borrowed  it  from  tha 
"Commedia  Lydia-."  1  be  well-known  incident  of  tha 
pear  tree  ia  found  in  all  theae  sources.  An  iatereatiac 
account  of  these  Bourcea  haa  been  g;ive£i  by  the  Chaucer 
Sodeiy  Publications  under  "Onions  and  Analot^ea  of 
the  Talefl,'"  Pope  used  thia  atory  aa  hia  baaia  fw  "I  January 
I  and  Hay." 
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M arclUMii  off  Venice.  Antmiio.  the  znerohani,  in 
Shakespere's  play,  signs  a  bond  in  order  to  borrow  money 
from  Snylock,  a  Jew,  for  Baseino,  the  lover  of  Portia. 
If  the  loan  was  repaid  within  three  months,  onlv  the 
principal  would  be  required:  if  not,  the  Jew  should  be 
at  liberty  to  claim  a  pound  of  flesh  from  Antonio's  body. 
The  ships  of  Antonio  being  delayed  by  contrary  wincb, 
the  merchant  was  unable  to  meet  his  bill,  and  the  Jew 
claimed  the  forfeiture.  Portia,  in  the  dress  of  a  law 
doctor,  conducted  the  defense,  and  saved  Antonio  by 
reminding  the  Jew  that  a  pound  of  flesh  gave  him  no 
drop  of  blood. 

Merlin*  The  name  of  an  ancient  Webh  prophet  and 
enchanter.  He  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  older  poets, 
especially  Spenser,  in  his  "Fafiry  Queen,"  and  also  figures 
in  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King."  In  the  "History 
of  Prince  Arthur"  by  Malory,  Merhn  is  the  prince  of 
enchanters  and  of  a  supernatural  origin.  He  is  said  to 
have  bidlt  the  Round  Table  and  to  have  brought  from 
Ireland  the  stones  of  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

Merlin's  Cave.  In  Dvnevor,  near  Carmarthen, 
noted  for  its  ghasUy  noises  of  rattling  iron  chains,  groans, 
and  strokes  of  hammers.  The  cause  is  this:  Merlin  set 
his  spirits  to  fabricate  a  brasen  wall  to  encompass  the 
city  of  Carmarthen,  and,  as  he  had  to  call  on  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  bade  them  not  slacken  their  labor  till  he 
returned:  but  he  never  did  return,  for  Vivian  held  him 
prisoner  by  her  wiles. 

MesBlahy  The.  An  epic  poem  in  fifteen  books,  by 
F.  G.  Klopstook.  The  subject  is  the  last  days  of  Jesus, 
His  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Egeus  promised  his 
daughter,  Hermia,  to  Demetrius.  She  loved  Lysander 
and  fled  from  Athens  with  her  lover.  Demetrius  went 
in  pursuit  of  her,  followed  by  Helena,  who  doted  on  him. 
All  four  came  to  a  forest  and  fell  asleep.  Oberon  and 
Tita'nia  had  quarreled,  and  Oberon,  by  way  of  punbh- 
ment,  dropped  on  Titania's  eves  during  sleep  some  love- 
juioe,  or  Love  in  Idleness,'  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
make  the  sleeper  fall  in  love  with  the  first  thing  seen 
when  walking.  The  first  thing  seen  by  Titania  was  Bot- 
tom the  weaver,  wearing  an  ass's  head.  In  the  mean- 
time Kinf  Oberon  dispatched  Puck  to  the  lovers  and 
with  the  juice  Puck  changed  their  vision  and  made  all 
eontent.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  this  play  Shakes- 
pere  may  have  borrowed  hints  from  Chaucer.  "The 
Tempest  '  and  "  Bfidsummer  Night's  Dream  '*  are  called 
Shaksspere's  fairy  plays. 

MUden'do.  GolUver's  Travels^  Swift.  The 
metropolis  of  lilliput,  the  wall  of  which  was  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  heiuit,  and  at  least  eleven  inches  thick. 
The  emperor's  palace,  called  Belfab'orac,  was  in  the 
center  of  the  city. 

Miles  Standtsh.  In  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish." 
a  poem  by  H.  W.  Longfellow.  From  this  poem  the  ro- 
bust figures  of  the  Puntan  captain,  in  his  naps  and  mis- 
haps, and  of  John  Alden  ana  Priscilla,  are  now  part  of 
our  national  treasures. 

Miller*  Daisy.  Name  of  heroine  and  title  of  the 
story  by  Henry  James.  An  Ameriean  giii  traveling  in 
Europe,  where  her  innocence,  ignoranoe,  and  disregard 
of  European  customs  and  standards  of  propriety,  put 
her  in  compromising  situations  and  frequently  expose 
her  conduct  to  misconstruction. 

Mlnneha'ha.  Hiawatha*  H.  W.  liongfellow. 
The  daui^ter  of  the  arrow-maker  of  Daoo'tah,  and  wife 
of  Hiawatha.  She  was  called  Minnehaha  from  Uie 
waterfall  of  that  name. 

Mlnnesansers^  or  Minnesingers.  A  name  given 
to  the  German  lync  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages,  on  account 
of  love  being  the  pnncipal  theme  of  their  lays,  the  Ger- 
man word  .minne"  being  used  to  denote  a  pure  and 
faithful  love. 

Miracle  Plays.    See  "Mysteries." 

Miranda.  The  TemptMt.  Shakespere.  The 
daughter  of  Prospero  the  exiled  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
niece  of  Antonio,  the  usurping  duke.  She  iS  brought 
up  on  a  desert  island,  with  Ariel,  the  fairy  spirit,  and 
(>il'iban,  the  monster,  as  her  only  compamons. 

Mlr'l-am.  A  beautiful  and  mysterious  woman  in 
Hawthorne's  romance  "The  Marble  Faun."  for  love  of 
whom  Donatello  commits  murder,  thus  becoming  her 
pastner  in  crime. 

Miserere.  A  title  jdven  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  the  fifty-first  PSalm,  usually  called  the  ".psalm 
of  mercy." 

Morality^  The.  An  old  play  in  which  the  characters 
were  the  Vioes  and  Virtues,  with  the  addition  after- 
wards of  allegorical  personages,  such  as  Riches.  Good 
Deeds,  Confession,  Death,  and  any  human  condition  or 
quality  needed  for  the  play.  These  characters  were 
brought  together  in  a  rough  story,  at  the  end  of  which 
Virtue  triumphed. 


Monis  Dance.  Or  the  Moorish  dance,  was  intro- 
duced into  EngUnd  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  May  Day  and  other  outdoor 
festivities. 

Mtorltnrl  Salntamls.  A  "hymn  to  age,"  written 
by  H.  W.  Longfellow,  for  the  jubilee  reunion  of  Bowdoin's 
Class  of  1825.  It  contains  a  number  of  classic  allusions, 
and  an  entire  tale  from  the  "Gesta  Romanorum." 
.  .MortaUty,01d.  Old  MortaUty,  Scott.  Arelisious 
itinerant,  who  frequented  country  churchyards  ana  the 
flntves  of  the  covenanters.  He  was  first  discovered  at 
Gandercleugh,  clearing  the  moss  from  the  grey  tomb- 
stones, renewing  with  his  chisel  the  half -defaced  inscrip- 
tions, and  repairing  the  decorations  of  the  tombs. 
,  Mu'alox.  The  Fair  God,  .Lew  WaUace.  The 
old  paba  or  prophet  who  assured  Nenetain  that  she  was 
to  be  the  future  queen  in  her  father's  palace. 

Muck'lebacket.  The  Antiquary,  Scott.  Name  of 
a  conspicuous  family,  consisting  of  Saunders  Muckle- 
backet,  the  old  fisherman  of  Musselcrag;  Old  Elspeth, 
mother  of  Saunders;  Maggie,  wife  of  Saunders;  Steenie, 
the  eldest  son,  who  was  drowned;  Little  Jennie,  Saun- 
ders' child. 

Munchan'sen,  The  Baron.  A  hero  of  most  mar- 
velous adventures,  and  the  fictitious  author  of  a  book 
of  travels  filled  with  most  extravagant  tales,  llie  name 
is  said  to  refer  to  Hieronsrmus  Karl  Friedrioh  von  MOn- 
ohausen,  a  German  officer  in  the.  Russian  Army,  noted 
for  his  marvelous  stories. 

Mussel  Slpugh  Affair.  ,  Octopus,  Norrls.  The 
basis  of  plot  for  the  novel  and  name  given  to  an  actual 
piece  of  nistory  almost  unknown  in  the  East  when  the 
wheat-growera  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  came  into 
conflict  with  the  railroad  which  they  believed  was  try- 
ing to  defraud  them  of  their  land. 

My'sterles  and  Miracle-plays.  Wsee  dramas 
founded  on  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  performed  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  first  in  churches,  and  afterwards  in  the 
streets  on  fixed  or  movable  stages.  The  mystery  was 
a  repreaentation  of  any  portion  of  the  NewTestament 
history  concerned  with  a  mysterious  subject,  such  as  the 
InearoatioD,  the  Atonemeat,  or  the  Heaurrection.  Mira^ 
cl^s  II ml  inyBt<?rr^9  were  popuJiu-  jn  Fracioe,  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Knjji^larid*  Fbe  Tut  tiers  of  I  he  Eefonim- 
tit'iR  ahowfti  no  unfricnHlly  feeling  towariia  tbeuiL  Luther 
is  repiirLwl  to  have  aajil  that  they  often  did  more  good 
ami  produreJ  more  imprcsgion  trukii  acrmons.  In  the 
alpine  dathcto  of  Germany.  mira^J^plftys  were  com- 
ptided  and  acted  by  the  peaaaata.  They  at  ln«t  began 
to  partake  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  byrl«que»  which 
haa  brtiught  miracle-play^  into  dbsrepiile  ebewhpre. 
In  Enfflapfl,  the  greatest  check  they  reoeix^&l  waa  from 
tbo  rise  of  the  HecuLor  ^LramA,     The  first  tmracle-ptayv 


were  an  exiiedicnt  employed    by  the  clergy  for  givias 
reliuioiis   i  no  U  art  ion  to  the  people,  and  for  eite 
and  itTenffiheniiiK  the  inllutnce  of   the  Churtih* 


reliuioiis  instjortion  to  the  people,  and  for  extend ine 
and  itTenfO^henlnK  the  inllutnce  of  the  Churtih*  The 
earliest  "Miracle*"  on  rtcord  is  the  "  Plav  of  St.  Cstber- 
ine/'  which  was  written  About  1119,  in  ^T^mjh^  and  was 
a  rude  picture  of  the  miraclca  and  riDartjTdom  of  that 
saint'  Bome  of  the  titlea  of  these  old  plays  are  the 
•* Great joti  of  the  World  "  the  "Fall  oi  Utka,  the  story 
oi  "Cftin  and  Abel/'  the  "Crudfixiou  of  Our  Lordn 
the  "  MuAAOiL^re  of  the  lonof^nts,"  ''The  Play  of  the 
Ble5¥*pd  Sacmment,"  the  "  Delude/'  They  were  (ten- 
ei  Eil  1  y  w  ri  t  tc-D  i  n  mLxed  pro^  e  a  nd  verse*  1 1  w  as?  nccmsitLry 
to  intruduce  ^huiie?  cuniiL'  eulivonniont-r  arid  this  wtu  iloue 
bv  reoreseiLtiiif  the  wicLei  petnonajiea  of  the  cUuma  as 
placea  in  ludicrous  situations.  The  devil  geuorally 
played  the  part  of  the  clown  or  jester. 

Na'la.  A  legendary  King  of  India,  whose  love  for 
Damayanti  and  subsequent  misfortunes  have  supplied 
subjects  for  numerous  poems. 

Natty  Bumppo*    Called   "  Leather-stockinas.'*     He 
wpears  in   five  of  Cooper's  noveb:     (1)   "The  Deer- 
slayer";    (2)  "The  Pathfinder •»;    (3)  •"The  Hawk 
in   'The  Last  of  the  Mohicans": 
in  "The  Pioneers";  and  (6)  as  ' 
Prairie,"  in  which  he  dies. 

Nete'ra.  The  name  of  a  girl  mentioned  by  the  Latin 
poets,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  'Hbullus;  sometimes  also 
introduced  into  modem  pastoral  poetry  as  the  name  of 
a  mistress  or  sweetheart. 

Nepen'the*  A  care-dispelling  drug,  which  Polydam- 
na,  wife  of  Tho'nis,  King  of  Egvpt,  gave  to  Helen.  A 
drink  containing  this  drug  "changed  grief  to  mirth, 
melancholy  to  joyfulness,  and  hatred  to  love."  The 
water  of  Ardenne  had  the  opposite  effects.  Homer 
mentions  this  druiE  nepenthd  in  his  "Odyssey."  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  roe's  "Raven." 

Nest  of  Linnets.  Title  given  to  a  story  by  F.  F. 
Moore,  a  seouel  to  his  "Jessamy  Bride.'*  and  noted  for 
the  group  of  people  collected.     Bichard  Brinsley  Sheri- 


noveis:  uj  ine  lieer- 
";  (3)  "the  Hawkeye," 
"'}  J.'»)  "Natty  Bumppo," 
I  ''The  T^per,"  in  ''The 
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i  ilB  WrOi»  iBMmteli  M  Iw  !■  the  hyrer 

oi  xtm  Wr^MBMk  Mas  Umimy,  the  famooi  nii<er.  who  be- 
CAUM  S^MMiNi*^  int  wife.  The  .whole  remerkAble  croap 
to  %  hkh  she  btlru^nrt  nve  title  to  the  bo<^  —  Oerricfc* 
OoldenitK  Sw  Joehiia  Beynolde,  Mn.  Tfarale,  Dr.  John- 
»«^a.  Burk*«  ThoBMS  SherkUn.  elocationitt  And  lezieoc- 
Y^pWv  ft»i  hither  of  Richard,  and  othen. 
^e«l«r4  The  nanie  dates  to  andent  Greeian  legend. 
Hoowr  BMihne  him  the  great  couneeior  of  the  Greeiaii 
chM:»«  awl  extols  his  eloqoenee  as  superior  eren  to  that 
sM  I'tyaase.  His  authority  was  eren  eoosidered  eaual 
W  that  of  the  immortal  gods.  Henee  the  name  is  often 
{Q«»d  in  hteratore  as  an  appellation  denoting  wisdouL 
Brvaat  has  been  ealled  "The  Nestor  of  Our  Poets." 

New  AUaallB*  The*  An  imaginary  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic.  Daeon,  in  his  allegorical  fiction 
•o  oaUbd,  supposes  himself  wrecked  on  this  island,  where 
he  finds  an  association  for  the  cmltiTati<m  of  natural 
soienoe  and  the  promotion  of  arts.  Called  the  **New" 
Atlantis  to  distinguish  it  from  Plato's  Atlantis,  an 
imaginary  island  of  fabulous  charms. 

New0»me,  CMobcL  A  gnlUnt,  ample-hearted  gen- 
tleman, a  retired  East  Indian  officer,  in  Thackeray's 
norel  "The  Neweomes."  His  unworldliness  leads  to 
the  loss  of  his  fortune,  and  he  finally  dies,  poar^and 
broken-hearted,  in  the  Charter  House  hospttaL 

New  BaglaBd  PrlOMr.  A  book  quoted  as  a  spectmen 
of  literature  for  children  in  eariy  American  oasrs.  A 
copy  of  the  New  England  Primer,  published  in  Walpole, 
N.  H..  in  1814.  contains  an  illustrated  alphabet.  The 
letter  **L"  is  illustrated  by  a  lion  with  one  of  its  pnws 
resting  upon  a  lamb  which  is  Ijring  down,  and  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

'^The  Lionlxdd 
The  Lamb  doth  hokL** 

New  EBftmad  TrmgHU/m,  Ajnong  the  poems  of 
H.  W.  Longfellow  are  the  "New  En^and  Tragedies," 
and  the  "Dirine  Tragedy."  These,  it  is  said,  are  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  "The  CMden  Legend."  the 
whole  forming  one  connected  work  of  art,  somewhat  as 
do  the  successive  Arthurian  legends  of  Tennyson. 

New  JenuAlem.  The  name  by  which  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith*  heaven,  or  the  abode  of  the  redeemed,  is 
symbolised.  The  allusion  is  to  the  description  in  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

New  PaeteffBl.  A  j>oem  by  T.  B.  Read,  truly  Amer- 
ican in  diaracter  like  its  companion  poem,  "The  Wag- 
oner of  the  ABeghanies.** 

NIhehlBC,  King*  A  king  of  the  Nibelungen,  a  myth- 
ical Burcundian  tribe,  who  gives  name  to  the  great 
mediavu  epic  of  Germany,  the  "Nibelungen  Lied."  He 
bequeathed  to  his  two  sons  a  hoard  or  treasure  beyond 
all  price  and  incapable  of  diminution,  which  was  won 
by  Siegfried,  who  made  war  upon  the  Nibelungen  and 
oonquered  theuL 

Nlbelonffen  Lied*  A  historic 'poem  generally  called 
the  German  "Iliad."  It  is  the  only  great  national  epic 
that  European  writers  have  produced  since  antiquity, 
and  belongs  to  ever^  country  that  has  been  pe<9led  by 
Germanic  tribes,  as  it  includes  the  hero  traditions  of  the 
Franks,  the  Burgundians  and  the  Goths,  with  memo- 
rials of  the  ancient  msrths  carried  with  them  from  Asia. 
The  poem  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  thirty-two  lieds 
or  cantos.  The  first  part  enos  with  the  death  of  Sieg- 
fried, and  the  second  part  with  the  death  of  Kriemhild. 
The  death  of  Siegfried  and  the  revenge  of  Kriemhild 
have  been  celebrated  in  popular  songs  dating  back  to 
the  lyric  chants  now  a  thousand. years  old.  These  are 
the  foundation  of  the  great  poem. 

Nlckleby.  Mrs.  Nleholas  Nlckleby,  IMekeiii.  The 
mother  of  the  hero,  Nicholas,  a  widow  fond  of  talking 
and  of  telling  long  stories  with  no  connection.  She 
imagined  her  neighbor,  a  mildly  insane  man,  was  in 
love  with  her  because  he  tossed  cabbages  and  other 
articles  over  the  garden  wall.  She  had  a  habit  of  intro- 
ducing, in  conversation,  topics  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  of  alwavs  declaring, 
when  an}rthing  unanticipated  occurred,  that  she  had 
expected  it  all  along,  and  had  prophesiea  to  that  precise 
eflrect  on  divers  (unknown)  occasions.  Nicholas  Nick- 
leby  has  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.     He  first 

foes  as  usher  to  Mr.  Squeers,  schoolmaster  at  Dotheboys 
[all;  but  leaves  in  disgust  with  the  tyranny  of  Squeers 
and  his  wife,  especially  to  a  poor  boy  named  Smike. 
Smike  runs  away  from  the  school  to  follow  Nicholas, 
and  remains  his  humble  follower  till  death.  At  Ports- 
mouth, Nicholas  joins  the  theatrical  company  of  Mr. 
Crummies,  but  leaves  the  profession  for  other  adven- 
tures. He  falls  in  with  the  brothers  Cherryble,  who 
make  him  their  clerk;  and  in  this  post  he  rises  to  be- 
come a  merchant,  and  ultimately  marries  Madeline  Brav. 
Nicknames  by  Stales.  Names  given  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  different  states  by  popiuar  use:     Alabama, 


liaaids:  Arkaasaa.  toothpicks;  CaBfonta,  goU  I 

Colorado,  rovers;  Connectieiit,  wooden  mitmec»;  Del*- 
ware,  blue  hens  and  muskrats;  Florida,  fly-op-th 

Georgia,  crackers;   Illinois,  suckers;   Indiana,    

Iowa,  hawkeyes;  Kansas,  jayhnwkers;  KentudEy,  con- 
crackers;  Louisiana,  Creoles;  Maine,  foxes;  Marvland, 
crawthumpers;  Miiissrhusfitfs,  beaneaters;  Mirfcigan, 
wolverines;  Minnesota,  gophers;  Misniwsipui,  tadpoles; 
Missouri,  pukes;  Montana,  Irag-eaters;  Nevada,  sagehena; 
New  Hampshire,  granite  boys;  New  Jersey,  Jersey  bbifla 
and  elameatchers;  New  York,  knickerbockers;  North 
CanJina,  tar  heels;  North  Dakota,  tuckocs;  CMuo,  b«ck- 
eyes;  Oregon,  web- feet:  Pennsylvania,  pennanites  and 
leather-heads;  Rhode  Island,  gun-4ints;  South  Carofina, 
weaseb:  Tennessee,  butternuts  and  whdhps;  Texas,  beef- 
heads;  Vermont,  Green  Mountain  boys^  Virginia,  bai 
West  Virginia,  panhandlers;  Wisconsin,  badgers. 

Nine  WeriUctv  TIm.  Famous  personages  often 
afluded  tO;  and  daased  together,  rather  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  hke  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  the 
Seven  wise  Men  of  Greece,  etc  They  have  been  counted 
up  in  the  fcrflowing  manner: 

i  1.  Hector,  son  of  Priam. 
Three  Gentiles.       <  2.  Alexander  the  Great. 

r  3.  Julius  Casar. 

i  4.  Joshua,  Conqueror  of  Canaan 
Three  Jews.  <  5.  David.  King  of  IsraeL  . 

f  6.  Judas  Maccabaus. 

^7.  Arthur,  King  of  Britain. 
8.  Charlemagne. 
9.  Godfrey  of  BouilloB. 

Noctee  AmkroslMUB  (Ambrosial  Nights),  the  name  of 
a  famous  series  of  literary  and  political  disquisitiona 
which  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magaiine  from  1822  to 
1835.  Tnese  artides,  consisting  of  supposed  conversa- 
tions, purported  to  be  a  verbatim  report  of  convivial  gath- 
erings held  at  Ambroee*8  tavern,  Edinburgh,  by  several 
literary  celebrities  of  the  time.  At  first  these  brilliant 
dialogues  were  the  work  of  several  writers,  among  them 
J.  G.  Lockhart  and  William  Maxinn.  Those  appearinc 
after  1825  were  nearly  all  contributed  by  John  Wilson; 
under  the  pen-name  "Christopher  North."  Of  the 
seventy-one  Noctes"  forty-nine  were  afterward  pub- 
lished separately  as  belns  entirely  Wilson's  work.  By 
reason  of  their  mexhaustible  humor  and  trenchant  wit, 
these  imaginary  discussions  enjoyed  an  immense  vogue 
and  were  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  Black- 
wood's Magaiine.  Their  great  permanent  literary  crea- 
tion is  Wilson's  delineation  of  thelcharacter  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  an  idealised  portrait  of  James  Hogg  who  ia 
described  as  one  of  the  frequenters  of  the  "Ambrosian**. 
feasts. 

Nortii  Amcfflemiis  of  Testcrdey*  Name  given  to 
the  Indians  of  North  America  by  recent  writers,  among 
them  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh  in  a  work  imder  same  title. 
This  work,  a  comparative  study  of  North  American 
Indian  life  and  customs,  is  written  on  the  theory  that 
the  races  are  of  ethnic  unity. 

NonrmalieL  iLalU  Boekh,  Meore.  "Light  of  the 
Harem."  She  was  for  a  season  estranged  from  the 
sultan,  till  he  gave  a  grand  banquet,  at  which  she  ap- 
peared in  disguise  as  a  lute-player  and  singer.  'The 
sultan  was  so  enchanted  with  her  performance,  that  he 
exclaimed,  "If  Nourmahal  had  so  played  and  sunc  I 
could  forgive  her  all";  whereupon  the  sultana  threw 
off  her  mask. 

NoTiim  OrgmiMim.  The  noted  work  of  Roger  Baeoa, 
showing  his  ssrstem  of  philosophy.  It  was  publii^iea 
in  the  year  1620. 

Nacte.  PMsdlse  and  tke  Perl,  Moete.  The 
name  given  to  the  miraculous  drop  which  falls  from 
heaven,  in  Egypt,  on  St.  John's  Day,  and  is  supposed 
to  stop  theplague. 

Nan  off  NMaros.  Telee  of  a  Weyslde  Ina,  Leac- 
feUow.  The  abbess  of  the  Drontheim  convent^  who 
heard  the  voice  of  St.  John  while  she  was  kneeling  at 
her  midnight  devotions. 

Nat-Brown  Maid.  BeUqaee,  Percy.  The  maid 
who  was  wooed  bv  the  "banished  man."  The  "ban- 
ished man"  describes  to  her  the  hardships  she  would 
have  to  undergo  if  she  married  himj  but  finding  that 
she  accounted  these  hardshins  as  nothmg  compared  with 
his  love,  he  revealed  himself  to  be  an  eari's  son,  with 
large  hereditaqr  eetatee,  and  married  her. 

Oberon*  King  of  the  Fairies,  whose  wife  was  Tltania. 
Shakespere  introduces  both  Oberon  and  Titania  in  his 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Oberon  and  Titania,  his 
queen,  are  fabled  to  have  lived  in  India,  and  to  have 
croesed  the  seas  to  Northern  Europe  to  dance  by  the 
light  of  the  moon. 

Oberon  the  Fay.  A  humpty  dwarf  only  three  feM 
high,  but  of  angelic  face,  lord  and  king  of  Mommur. 
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OdyiMF*  HoBwr's  eoio.  raeording  the  adTeniiirM 
of  Odyneus  ("Ulsraaea")  in  his  voyage  hooie  fronT  Troy. 
The  poem  opens  in  the  island  off  Calypeo,  with  a  oom- 
plunt  acainst  Neptune  and  Calypeo  for  preventing  the 
return  en  Odysseus  to  Ithaea.  Telemachoe,  the  son  of 
Odysseus,  starts  in  search  of  his  father,  accompanied 
by  Pallas  in  the  guise  of  Mentor.  He  goes  to  Pylos, 
to  eonsult  old  Nestor,  and  is  sent  by  him  to  Sparta. 
where  he  is  told  by  Menelaus  that  Odysseus  is  detained 
in  Um  island  of  Calypso.  In  the  meantime,  Odysseus 
leaves  the  island,  and,  being  shipwrecked,  is  cast  on  the 
shore  of  Phsacia.  After  twenty  years'  absence  Odys- 
seus returns  to  his  home.  Penelopd  is  tormented  by 
euitors.  To  excuse  herself,  Penelopd  tells  her  suitors 
he  only  shall  be  her  husband  who  can  bend  Odysseus's 
bow.  None  can  do  so  but  the  stranger,  who  bends  it 
with  ease.  Odysseus  is  recognised  by  his  wife,  and  the 
false  suitors  are  idl  slain  and  peace  is  restored  to  Ithaca. 

Offertory.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  form 
of  words,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Mass,  by  which  the 
priest  offers  the  elements  previous  to  their  consecri^ 
tion.  In  the  Eni^Iish  communion  service,  the  sentences 
read  by  the  officiating  dergymim,  while  the  people  are 
wiiilrfTig  their  offerings. 

(ygleff  the  Dane.  One  of  the  paladins  of  the  Charle- 
magne epoch.  Abo  made  the  hero  of  an  ancient  French 
romance,  and  the  subject  of  a  ballad,  whose  story  b 

Sobably  a  contribution  from  the  stores  of  Norman  tra- 
tion,  Holger,  or  Olger  Danske,  being  the  national  hero 
of  Denmark.     He  figures  in  Ariosto's  '^Orlando  Furioso." 

O'GnMif.  A  name  often  alluded  to  in  early  English 
Pftrablee  or  saj^ngs  coming  from  the  legend  of  "John 
O'Groat's  House."  This  ancient  building  was  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  most  northerly  point  in  Great  Britain. 
John  of  Groat  and  his  brothera  were  originally  from 
Holland.  According  to  tradition,  the  house  was  of  an 
octagonal  shape,  being  one  room  with  eight  windows 
and  eight  doors,  to  admit  eight  members  of  the  family, 
the  heads  of  eight  different  branches  of  it,  to  prevent 
their  quarrels  for  precedence  at  table,  which,  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  had  well-nigh  proved  fatal. 

Oldback.  JonaliiAii.  Anaqnary,  ScotL  The  char- 
acter wboee  whimsies  gave  name  to  the  noveL  He  is 
represented  as  devoted  to  the  study  ^nd  accumulation 
of  old  coins,  medab,  and  relics.  He  b  irritable,  sar- 
eastic.  and  cynical  from  au  early  d^sappqiatment  in 
love,  but  full  of  humor  and  a  faithful  fneno. 

Old  Han  of  Ibe  Sea.  In  the  "Arabiaa  Nights."  a 
monster  encountered  by  Sindbad  the  sailor  in  hb  fifth 
voyage.  After  carrying  him  upon  hb  shoul4ers  a  long 
time,  Sindbad  at  last  succeeds  in  intoxicating  him,  and 
effects  hb  escape.  The  "Old  Man  of  the  Sea"  was  abo 
made  the  title  of  a  humorous  and  well-known  poem  by 
O.  W.  Holmes. 

Old  Red  Sandstone.  One  of  the  most  noted  of 
Hugh  Miller's  famous  writinffi  on  geological  subjects. 
It  revealed  hb  discovery  of  fossib  in  a  formation  which. 

S>  to  that  time,  had  been  deemed  almost  destitute  oi 
em. 

OIlTer.  A»  Tan  Like  It,  Sbakc^p^re,  Sod  aad 
heir  to  Sir  RowlaxKi  dt  Boisi,  whf>  hB^t^d  hi4  youaeest 
breather,  Orlando,  and  whuta  he  pl&uned  to  miird«r  by 
indireet  methods.  Orlando*  finding  it  fcppf^jiiiiblci  to 
live  in  hb  brother's  hou:^,  fied  to  th«!  format  ci  Ardcn, 
where  he  jmned  the  80€iii<ty  of  the  banLth&d  duke.  Oliver 
pursued  him,  and  as  be  elept  id  the  ionstt  a  snake  nad 
a  lioness  lurked  near  to  nrutke  him  their  prc^y.  Orlando 
ohanoed  to  be  passing,  ahuf  the  two  inoa»t«rfi  and  then 
found  that  the  sleeper  wm  hia  brother  Oliver.  Oliver's 
feeUngs  underwent  a  ebaneer  a^d  b«  loved  hb  brntber 
as  much  as  he  had  beiort  huted  bitn.  in  the  lorent, 
the  two  brothers  met  HosBlind  aEid  Cvli&.  The  forni4>r. 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  baalibed  duke,  married 
Orlando;  and  the  lattor,  «ho  ^as  tbe  daimhtei  of  the 
usurping  duke,  married  Oliver. 

Ollir^.  Twetftk  Nlsht,  Shakespere.  A  rich 
eountea^  whose  love  was  sought  by  Orsino^  Duke  of 
nijrria;  but  having  lost  her  brother,  Olivia  lived  for  a 
tame  in  entire  seclumon,  and  in  no  wise  reciprocated  the 
duke's  love.  Olivia  fell  in  love  with  Vioia,  who  was 
dressed  as  the  duke's  paoe,  and  sent  her  a  ring..  Mis- 
taking Sebastian  (Viola  s  brother)  for  Viola,  she  married 
him  out  of  hand. 

Ophelia.  Hamlet,  Shakespere,  Daughter  of  Po- 
lo'ttius,  the  chamberlain.  Hamlet  fell  in  love  with  her, 
but  after  hb  intef#iew  with  the  Ghoet,  finds  that  hb 
plans  must  lead  away  from  her.  During  hb  real  or 
assumed  madness,  he  treats  her  with  undeserved  and 
angry  rudeness,  and  afterward*  in  a  fit  of  inconsiderate 
rashness,  kilb  her  father,  the  old  Polonius.  The  terrible 
aboek  given  to  her  mind  by  these  events  completely 
shatters  her  intellect,  and  leads  to  her  accidental  death 
Iby  drawBiag. 


OrsanoB.  The  name  given  to  the  first  work  on  logio 
by  Aristotle.  He  b  said  to  have  created  the  seienoe  of 
logie.     The  "Organon"  has  been  enlarged  and  j«cast 


by  some  modem  authors,  especially  by  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  hb  "System  of  Logic,"  into  a  structure  commen- 
surate with  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge  and  ezten- 
£on  of  positive  method  belonging  to  the  present  day. 

Orlando  Purlofo.  An  epic  poem  in  fortv-eiz  cantos, 
by  Ariosto,  which  occupied  hb  leisure  for  eleven  years, 
and  was  publbhed  in  1516.  Thb  poem,  which  oelebrates 
the  senn-msrthical  achievements  of  the  paladins  of 
Charlemagne,  in  the  wars  between  the  Chrbtians  and 
the  MooiB,  beoame  immediately  popular,  and  has  since 
been  translated  into  all  European  languages,  and  passed 
through  innumerable  editions. 

Ormtiluni.  The  "Ormulum**  is  a  collection  of  met- 
ric cil  hotrdliea,  one  fdr  *?ach  day  of  the  year,  but  the 
single  ejtifttitiff  copy  rjv*^s  the  homiUee  for  thirty-two 
days  DQJy.  There  aro  very  few  FraDcb  wordA  ia  the 
poem,  but  BcdDdinavmn  word*  and  <;oBJ^tnjctioaa  a^bouEid, 
The  writer,  Orm,  or  Ormin,  belob||6d  to  the  East  of  Epg- 
\htid.  and  he  and  hii  brotbi^r  Wsltftr  were  AuguetiiutLri 
moTilu-  He  tuakea  no  iiae  of  rbyoLe,  but  his  verses  are 
smooth  and  regular, 

O^baldi'Stone.  Rob  Roy,  Scott.  A  family  namg 
in  the  stoty  which  tdli  of  nipo  of  tho  raemb^M;  (1)  the 
London,  merchant  and  Sir  llJIdebrand,  the  heada  of  two 
fa  mi  tie**  J  {2)  tho  son  of  the  meirbaut  ii  Francb:  (3)  the 
oflapnnE  ol  the  brother  ftj*  Pefcival,  the  not;  Thorn- 
chfTc,  the  bully;  John,  the  Kamekecpcr;  Richard,  the 
hor^p-iockey;  Wilfred,  the  fool;  and  Rtuhleigh,  the 
achalar,  by  far  the  worst  of  all  This  loot  worthy  is 
slain  by  Hob  Ray,  and  dJca  currnng  bi&  pouaja  Frank, 
whom  he  had  iojuTcdH 

O'Sliaaler.     See  "Tarn  O'Shaater." 

flamati,  Suttan  of  tbo  Es^t,  conqt^eror  of  the  Chris- 
tiariH,  fi,  mag^nfinl  mous  man.  lie  Loved  Yara^  a  young 
Cikri^itian  cHtptive.  This  forme  the  subject  of  a  ouoe- 
famous  baUad. 

Qsrirkt  A  ooiirt  fop  in  Fibakeapere'fl  *'Hanil^t.'*  Ha 
ia  made  umnLTe  by  CLaudiua  in  the  combat  betwosa 
Hamt«t  aad  Lacrtt»- 

Osae'o*  HtawafbA,  LonKfcIIow.  Bon  of  the  Even- 
ing SUkf.  When  broken  with  ago,  he  married  Oweenee, 
one  of  tea  daughters  of  a  North  hunter.  She  loved  him 
in  spite  of  his  ugliness  and  deereiMtude.  beoause  "all  was 
beautiful  within  him.'\  As  he  was  walidng  with  his  nine 
sisters-in-law  and  their  husbands,  he  leaped  into  the 
hoUow  of  an  oak  tree  and  eame  out  strong  and  hand- 
some; but  Oweenee  at  the  same  moment  was  changed 
into  a  weak  old  woman.  But  the  love  of  Osseo  was  not 
weakened.  The  nine  brothers  and  sisters4n-law  were 
transformed  into  birds.  Oweenee,  reooveiing  her  beauty, 
had  a  son,  whose  delight  was  to  shoot  the  birds  that 
moeked  his  father  and  mother.  An  Algonquin  legend 
gave  the  foundation  of  the  story. 

Othello.  A  Moor  of  Venice,  in  Shakespere's  play  of 
the  same  name.  He  marries  Deedemona,  t^e  daughter 
of  a.  Venetian  senator,  and  is  led  by  his  ensign,  lago,  % 
ooneummate  villian,  to  distrust  her  fidelity  and  virtue, 
lago  ha>ted  the  Moor  both  beoause  Caasio,  a  Florentine, 
was  preferred  to  the  lieutenancy  instead  of  himself,  ana 
also  from  a  suspicion  that  the  Moor  had  tampered  with 
his  wife;  but  he  concealed  his  hatred  so  weU  that  Othello 
wholly  trusted  him.  lago  persuaded  Othello  th*t 
Desdemona  intrigued  with]  Cassio,  and  ivged  him  on 
till  he  murdered  ms  bride. 

Otiiello*s    OccaRftUop's    Gone.    A   phrase    much  % 
quoted  from  the  play  "Othello,"  meamng  "the  task  ia 
ended,"  or  that  one  has  retired  from  active  work. 

Ontre-Bter.  A  "Pilgrimage  Beyond  the  Sea."  This 
title  was  given  to  the  work  by  H.  W.  Longfellow,  pub- 
lished in  1835,  and,  written  before  Kiu-opean  travel  was 
much  known  to  Americans.  It  is  a  poetical  prose 
work,  not  unlike  the  "Sketoh-Book"  of  Washington 
Irving. 

Pac'olet.  In  "Valentine  and  Orson,"  an  c^  romance, 
a  character  who  owned  an  enchanted  steed,  often  alluded 
to  by  early  writers.  The  name  of  Pacolet  was  borrowed 
by  Steele  for  his  familiar  spirit  in  the  "Tatler."  The 
French  have  a  proverb,  "It  is  the  horse  of  Pacolet," 
that  is,  it  is  one  thatgoee  very  fast. 

Pace.  Merry  Wives  of  Wlndsort  Shakespere. 
Name  of  a  family  of  Windsor,  conspicuous  in  the  play. 
When  Sir  John  Falstaff  made  love  to  Mrs.  Page,  Page 
himself  assumed  the  name  of  Brook.  Sir  John  told  the 
supposed  Brook  his  whole  "course  of  wooing."  . 

Page,  Mrs.  Wife  of  Mr.  Page,  of  Windsor.  When 
Sir  John  Falstaff  made  love  to  her,  she  joined  with  Mrs. 
Ford  to  dupe  him  and  punish  him. 

Page*  Anne.  Daughter  of  the  above,  in  love  with 
Fenton.    Slender  caUs  her  "the  tweet  Aane  Page." 
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PSfe*  WllUftin,    Anne's  brother,  *  schoolboy. 

Pale'iiioii.  The  Seasons,  Thomson.  The  hero 
of  an  episode  in  Thomson's  "Seasons,"  represented  as 
the  owner  of  haryest  fields  in  which  the  lovely  voung 
Lavinia  comins  to  glean,  Palemon  falls  in  love  with  her, 
and  wooes  and  wins  her.  (2)  A  character  in  Falconer's 
"Shipwreck,"  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Albert,  the 
comniander. 

PftllmpsesL  A  parchment  on  which  the  original 
writing  has  been  effaced,  and  something  else  has  been 
written.  The  monks  and  others  used  to  wash  or  rub 
out  the  writing  in  a  parchment  and  use  it  again.  As 
they  did  not  efface  it  entirelsr,  many  works  have  been 
recovered  by  modern  ingenuity.  Thus  Cicero's  "De 
Republica"  has  been  restored  from  an  ancient  manu- 
script which  had  been  partly  erased.  They  are  relics 
of  ancient  learning  of  which  even  the  mutilated  mem- 
bers have  an  independent  value,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  Biblical  manuscripts  for  criticism,  and  in  a  still 
broader  sense,  of  all  the  remains  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians. 

Fallna'ms.  The  pilot  of  iSneas,  in  Virgil's  "iBneid 
who  fell  asleep  at  the  helm,  and  tumbled  into  the  sea. 
The  name  is  employed  as  a  generic  word  for  a  steersman 
or  pilot,  and  sometimes  for  a  chief  minister.  .Thus, 
Prince  Bismarck  was  called  the  palinurus  of  William, 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

nllm'dlani.  Something  that  affords  effectual  pro- 
tection and  safety.  The  Palla'dium  was  a  colossal 
wooden  statue  of  Pallas  in  the  city  of  Troy^  said  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven.  The  statue  was  earned  away 
by  the  Greeks,  and  the  city  burned.  The  Scotch  had  a 
similar  tradition  attached  to  the  great  stone  of  Scone, 
near  Perth.  Edward  I.  removea  it  to  Westminster, 
and  it  is  still  framed  in  the  Coronation  Chair  of  England. 
Stories  connected  with  the  palladium  of  a  nation  or  a 
family  are  common  in  literature,  as  "Luck  of  Edenhall," 
em  by  Longfellow. 

lUet*  A  painter  in  Smollett's  novel  of  "Peregrine 
Piokle.*'  The  absxirdities  of  Pallet  are  painted  an  inch 
thick. 

Pamela*  Name  of  hercnne  and  title  of  novel  by 
Richardson.  She  is  a  simple  country  girl,  and  maid- 
servant of  a  ridi  young  squire.  She  resists  every  temp- 
tation, and  at  length  marries  the  young  souire  and 
reforms  him.  Pamela  is  very  modest,  bears  her  afflic- 
tioDS  with  much  meeknesSf  and  is  a  model  of  maiden- 
hood. The  story  is  told  in  a  series  of  letters  which 
Pamela  sends  to  her  parents. 

Pan'dams*  A  son  of  Lyeaon,  and  leader  of  the 
Lycians  in  the  Trojan  War,  celebrated  by  Homer  in 
the  **  Iliad."  In  medieval  romances,  and  by  Shakes- 
pere  in  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  he  is  represented  as 
procuring  for  Troilus  the  love  and  good  graces  of  C3iry- 
seis  —  hence  the  word  "  pander." 

Panesyrtc.  An  eulogistio  harangue  or  oration, 
written  or  uttered  in  praise  of  a  person  or  body  of 
persons. 

Pan-Jan'drnnu  The  Grand.  A  sort  of  mythical 
nonentity  invented  by  Foote,  the  comic  dramatist. 
The  word  occurs  in  Foote's  farrago  of  nonsense,  which 
he  composed  to  test  the  memory  of  a  person  who  said 
he  had  Drought  his  memory  to  such  perfection  that  he 
could  remember  anything- by  reading  it  over  once. 

Pantas'rael*  A  charactM*  in  a  famous  romance  by 
Rabelais.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  him 
because  he  was  bom  during  the  drou^^t  which  lasted 
thirty  and  six  months,  three  weeks,  four  days,  thirteen 
t  hours,  and  a  little  more,  in  that  year  of  grace  noted  for 
having  "three  Thursdays  in  one  week."  His  father 
was  (Sargantua,  the  giant,  who  was  four  hundred  foui^ 
score  and  forty-four  years  old  at  the  time.  He  was 
chained  in  his  cradle  with  four  great  iron  chains,  like 
those  used  in  ships  of  the  largest  sixe.  Being  anipry  at 
this,  he  stamped  out  the  bottom  of  his  bassanet,  which 
was  made  of  weavers*  beams.  When  he  grew  to  man- 
hood he  knf w  all  languages,  all  sciences,  and  all  knowl- 
edge of  every  sort. 

Pantas'mleon  Law  Case.  Pantagrael,  Rabelais. 
This  case,  having  nonplumed  all  the  jud^  in  Paris, 
was  referred  to  Lord  Pantagruel  for  decision.  After 
much  "statement"  the  bench  declared,  "We  have  not 
understood  one  single  circumstance  of  the  defense." 
Then  Pantaffniel  gave  sentence,  but  his  judgment  was 
as  unintellifipble  as  the  case  itself.  So,  as  no  one  under- 
stood a  single  sentence  of  the  whole  affair,  all  were  per- 
pectly  satisfied. 

Pan-urge'.  A  celebrated  character  in  Rabelais' 
"Pantagruel,"  and  the  real  hero  of  the  story;  repre- 
sented as  an  arrant  rc^e.  a  drunkard,  a  coward,  and  a 
libertine,  but  learned  in  the  toogues^an  ingenious  prac- 
tical joker,  and  a  boon  companion.  He  was  the  favorite 
of  Pantagruel,  who  made  him  governor  of  Salmygondin, 


and  finally  set  but  with  him  in  quest  of  the  oracle  of  the 
Holy  Bottle. 

Paradise  and  the  Pe'rI.  The  second  tale  in  Moore*s 
poetical  romance  of  "  Lalla  Rookh."  The  Peri  laments 
her  expulsion  from  heaven,  and  is  UAd  she  will  be  re- 
admitted if  she  will  bring  to  the  gate  of  heaven  the 
"gift  most  dear  to  the  Almighty."  After  several  fail- 
ures the  Peri  offered  the  "Repentant  Tear,"  and  the 
gates  flew  open  to  receive  the  ^t. 

Paradise  Lost.  The  poem  by  Milton  under  this 
name  opens  with  the  awaking  of  the  rebel  angels  in 
hell  after  their  fall  from  heaven,  the  consultation  of  their 
chiefs  how  best  to  carry  on  the  war  with  God,  and  the 
resolve  of  Satan  to  go  forth  and  tempt  newly  created 
man  to  fall.  Satan  reaches  Eden,  and  finds  Adam  and 
Eve  in  their  innocence.  This  is  told  in  the  first  feur 
books.  The  next  four  books  contain  the  Ardiangel 
Raphael's  story  of  the  war  in  heaven,  the  fall  of  Satan, 
and  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  last  four  books 
describe  the  temptation  and  the  fall  of  map,  and  tell 
of  the  redemption  of  man  by  Christ,  .and  the  esqpulsion 
from  paradise. 

Paradise  Besalned.  In  this  poem  Milton  tells  of 
the  journey  of  Christ  into  the  wilderness  after  his  bap- 
tism, and  its  four  books  describe  the  temptation  of 
Christ  by  Satan. 

Pardoner's  Tale*  Canterbury  Tales*  Chancer* 
Three  rioters  agreed  to  kill  Death,  and  were  directed 
to  a  tree  under  whidi  he  was  to  be  found.  At  the  foot 
of  the  tree  they  came  upon  a  treasure,  which  all  coveted. 
The  younger  of  the  three  went  to  buy  wine  and  the 
other  two  conspired  to  kill  him  on  his  return.  He 
poisoned  the  wine  and  was  slain  by  his  brothers,  who 
soon  died  from  effect  of  the  poison.  Thus  all  found 
Death  under  the  tree. 

Pa'rlan  Chnmlele.  A  chronological  register  of  the 
chief  events  in  the  mythology^  and  history  of  ancieat 
Greece,  found  engraved  on  Parian  marble. 

Pa'rlan  Terse.  Ill-natured  satire;  so  called  from 
Archil'ochos,  a  native  of  Paros. 

Par'l-iade.  A  princess  whose  adventures  in  search 
of  the  Talking  Bird,  the  Singing  Tree,  and  the  Yellow 
Water,  are  re&ted  in  the  "Story  of  the  Sisters "i^in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments." 

Parley*  Peter.  Name  assumed  by  Samuel  Qriswold 
Goodrich,  an  American.  Above  seven  millions  of  his 
books  were  in  circulation  in  1860.  Several  piracies.of 
this  popular  name  have  appeared. 

Parody,  A  kind  of  wnting  is  which  the  words  of 
ac  niithrir  or  his  iiimif^hu  &rii.  by  tome  Alight  alt^rationi, 
adapted  to  &  difFsrt'Ht  jiurpaw- 

Parlhen'ope^  One  of  the  tfaft*  pyrens.  She  was 
burieti  &t  Naples*  Njiplcs  iUelf  wm  s-ncieotty  QAU«d 
PiirtheoopeH  which  najne  was  chmfii^ed  to  "Neap'olis** 
("  tbt  iio^'  city  ")  by  a  colony  of  Cum»-acka. 

Par'ltng-tciii^  Writ,  An  ima^nary  old  lady  whose 
latighuble  j^^inf^p  h&vp  be«a  recctnied  by  sei  American 
hunioriiit,  B/P.  Bhillabfir 

Partleti  The  hpo  in  "The  Nun's  PntsCm  Taie^**  and 
in  the  fAinoud  b«aat-tpic  of  "  fl€ynft^d  the  FoXh'^ 

Par'Kl-Tal  or  Par'al-fali  The  Gprmao  usme  of 
Percevai,  the  hero  and  title  of  a  metrical  mtnance  of 
tho  Twelfth  (.'entury,  by  Wolfram  Von  Ei!ch<?nbacb, 
auil  of  a  moiicrn  muaic  drama  by  RJE^hard  WaRtier* 
Pnrjiival  was  broug^ht  up  by  a  widowed  mother  in  soli' 
tude,  but  wheo  grown  to  tEULCihood^  two  waarieiitic 
knig^hU  pcniiijidpd!  him  to  po  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur. 
His  mother  cori»[it«l  to  his  fioing  if  he  wouJd  wear  the 
dn^ss  of  a  common  ieater.  Thii  bo  did,  but  scKini  achieved 
surh  tioble  d««d9  toat  Arthur  made  him  a  knight  of  the 
Rtujnd  Table.  Sir  Parjsival  went  in  ouest  of  tho  Holy 
Grnnl,  wlin  b  wfL*  kept  in  a  caatlo  called  (Jraalburg,  in 
Spaiu.  lie  reached  the  castle,  but  having  neglected 
certain  conditions,  was  shut  out,  and,  on  his  return  to 
court,  the  priestess  of  Graalburg  innsted  on  his  being 
degraded  from  knighthood.  Parsival  then  led  a  new 
life,  and  a  wise  hermit  became  his  instructor.  At  length 
he  reached  such  a  state  of  purity  and  sanctity  that  the 


priestess  of  Graalburg  declared  him  worthv  to  become 
lord  of  the  castle.  Lohengrin,  "  Knight  of  the  Swan," 
was  the  son  of  Parsival. 


Pastoral.  Something  descriptive  of  a  shepherd's 
life:  or  a  poem  in  which  any  action  or  passion  is  repre- 
sented by  its  effects  on  a  country  life.  The  character- 
istics of  this  poem  are  simplicity,  br9dty,  and  delicacy. 

Patient  Grlselda.  A  character  in  "Canterbury 
Tales."  by  Chaucer.  She  was  robbed  of  children,  re- 
duced to  poverty,  and  made  to  serve  a  rival,  but  bore 
all  without  complaint. 

Paftleson,  Peter.  An  imaginary  assistant  teacher 
at  Gandercleuch.  and  the  feigned  author  of  Scott's 
"Tales  of  My  Landlord."  which  were  repissented  ae 
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hftTuig  been  publiiihed  poaihnmoiiily  by  his  pedagogue 
•upehor,  Jedediah  Cleisoootham. 

Faa-llBe'.  The  "Lady  of  Lyons*'  in  Bulwer>Lytton*a 
play  of  this  name.  She  was  married  to  Claude  Meinotte, 
a  gardener's  son,  who  pretended  to  be  a  count. 

Paul  and  Ytfitnlm.  A  pair  of  child  lovers  in  Ber- 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre's  popular  romance  **Paul  et  Vir- 
ginie."  According  to  a  tradition,  or  version,  Paul  and 
Virginia  are  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  they  are  brother 
and  sister.  Don  Antonio  is  sent  to  bring  her  to  Spain, 
and  make  her  his  bride.  She  is  taken  by  force  on 
board  ship,  but  scarcely  has  the  ship  started,  when  a 
hurricane  dashes  it  on  rocks,  and  it  is  wrecked.  Alham- 
bra,  a  runaway  slave,  whom  Paul  and  Virginia  had 
befriended,  rescues  Virginia,  who  is  brought  to  shore 
and  married  to  Paul.     Antonio  is  drowned. 

Paal  Pry.  Paul  Pry.  John  Poole.  An  idle,  in- 
quisitive, meddlesome  feUow,  who  has  no  occupation 
of  biA  own,  and  is  forever  i>oking  his  nose  into  other 
people's  affairs.  He  always  comes  in  with  the  apology, 
**!  hope  I  don't  intrude." 

Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry.  A  tailor  of  Coventrvt 
the  only  soul  in  the  town  mean  enough  to  peep  at  the 
Lady  Godiva  as  she  rode  naked  through  the  streets  to 
relieve  the  people  from  oppression. 

Pes-got'ty*  Clara.  The  nurse  of  David  Copperfield 
in  Dickens'  novel  of  this  name.  Being  very  plump, 
whenever  she  makes  any  exertion  some  of  the  buttons 
on  the  back  of  her  dress  fly  o£f. 

Pegsotty*  Dan*el.  Brother  of  David  Copperfield's 
nurse.  Dan' el  was  a  Yarmouth  fisherman.  His  nephew, 
Ham  Peggotty,  and  his  brotiier-in-law's  child,  little 
Em'ly,"  Uved  with  him. 

Peggottyt  Bm*ly.     She  was  engaged  to  Ham  Pec- 

Sotty:  but  being  fascinated  with  Steerforth  she  eloped, 
he  was  afterwards  reclaimed,  and  emigrated  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

Peggottyt  Ham.  Represented  as  the  very  beau- 
ideal  of  an  uneducated,  simple-minded,  honest,  and 
warm-hearted  fisherman.  He  was  drowned  in  his  at- 
tempt to  rescue  Steerforth  from  the  sea. 

Pendennls.  Name  of  title  and  hero  of  a  novel  by 
Thackeray,  published  in  1849  and  1850,  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  "Vanity  Fair."  Literary  Ufe 
is  described  in  the  history  of  Pen,  a  hero  of  no  very 
great  worth. 

Pendennlg,  Arthnr.  A  young  man  of  ardent  feel- 
ings and  lively  intellect,  but  self-conceited  and  selfish. 

PendennlSt  Laura.  His  sister  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  Thackeray's  characters. 

Pendennls*  Major.  A  tuft-hunter^  who  fawns  on 
his  patrons  for  the  sake  of  wedging  himself  into  their 
society. 

Pendrag'oB.  A  title  conferred  on  several  British 
chiefs  in  times  of  great  danger,  when  thev  were  invested 
with  dictatorial  power;  thus  Uter  and  Arthur  were 
each  appointed  to  the  office  to  repel  the  Saxon  invaders. 
The  word  means  "chief  of  the  kings." 

PennsylTanla  Farmer.  A  surname  given  to  John 
Dickinson,  a  citisen  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  year  1768, 
he  published  his  "Letters  from  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies."  These  were 
republished  in  London,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  were  subsequently  translated  into  French. 

PennT-a*llner.  A  contributor  to  the  local  news- 
papers, out  not  on  the  staff.  At  one  time  these  col- 
lectors of  news  used  to  be  paid  a  penny  a  line  on  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  and  the  appellation  is  still  in  use. 

Penny  Dreadfuls.    Penny  sensational  papers. 

Pen'tateuch.  A  name  given  by  Greek  translators 
to  the  five  books  of  Uie  Old  Testament  ascribed  to 
Moses.  The  chief  aim  of  the  Pentateuch  is  to  give  a 
description  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people  up  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  the  theocracy 
founded  among  them.  Tradition,  as  preserved  in  the 
earliest  historical  records,  mentions  Moses  as  the  writer 
of  the  complete  Pentateuch,  such  as  it  is  now,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  verses  describing  the  last  moments 
of  the  lawnver,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Joshua. 

Pepys'  Diary.  A  writing  which  brought  fame  to 
Penys,  the  author,  was  written  in  short-hand,  and  de- 
ciphered and  published  in  1826.  It  extends  over  the 
mne  years  from  1660  to  1660,  and  is  the  gossipy  chron- 
icle oi  that  gay  antt  profligate  time.  We  have  no  other 
book  which  gives  so  life-like  a  picture  of  that  extra- 
ordinary state  of  society. 

Peregrine  Pickle.  The  hero  and  title  of  a  novel  by 
Smollett  (1761).  Peregrine  Pickle  is  a  savage,  ungrate- 
ful spendthrift,  fond  of  practical  jokes,  and  suffering 
with  evil  temper  the  misfortunes  brought  on  himself  by 
his  own  wilfulness. 


Per'o-nella.  The  subject  of  a  fairy  tale,  represented 
as  a  pretty  oountry  lass,  who,  at  the  offer  of  a  fairy, 
changes  places  witn  an  old  and  decrepit  queen,  and 
receives  the  homage  paid  to  rank  and  wealth,  but  after- 
ward gladly  resumes  her  beauty  and  rags. 

Pe-tru'chl-o.  A  gentleman  of  Verona,  in  Shakee* 
pere's  "Taming  of  the  Shrew."  A  very  honest  fellow, 
who  hardly  speaks  a  word  of  tenth,  and  succeeds  in  aU 
his  tricks.  He  acts  his  assumed  character  to  the  life, 
with  untired  animal  spirits,  and  without  a  particle  of 
ill-humor. 

PoT'er-U,  Sir  Cfreof'frey.  A  country  i^ntleman  of 
strong  High-church  and  Royalist  opinions,  m  Sir  Walter 
Scott  s  novel  "Peveril  of  the  Peak.*^ 

Pluedo.  An  ancient  and  well-known  work  by  Plato, 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
most  fully  set  forth.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
which  combines  with  the  abstract  philosophical  discus- 
sion, a  graphic  narrative  of  the  last  hours  of  Socrates, 
which,  for  pathos  and  dignity,  is  unsurpassed. 

PhUaz.  Fairy  Tales,  D'Aunoy.  Philax  was 
cousin  to  the  Princess  Imsi.  The  fay  Pagan  shut  them 
up  in  the  "Palace  <rf  Revenge,"  a  palace  containing 
every  delight  except  the  power  of  leaving  it.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  Imis  and  Philax  longed  as  much 
for  a  separation  as  at  one  time  they  had  wished  for  a 
union. 

Philip.  The  Madness  of  Philip,  Josephine  Das- 
kam.  A  representation  of  the  unregenerate  child — 
"the  child  of  strong  native .  impulses  who  has  not  yet 
yielded  to  the  shaping  force  of  education;  the  child, 
therefore,  of  originality,  of  vivacity,  of  humor,  and  of 
fascinating  power  of  invention  in  the  field  of  mischief." 

Phlllpple.  A  word  used  to  denote  any  discourse  or 
fleclamation  full  of  acrimonious  invective.  It  derives 
Its  name  from  orations  made  by  Demosthenes  against 
Philip  of  Maoedon,  in  which  the  orator  bitterly  attacked 
the  long  as  the  enemy  of  Greece, 

Philistines.  Meaning  the  ill-behaved  and  ignorant. 
The  word  so  applied  arose  in  Germany  from  the  Charlies 
or  Philisters,  who  were  always  quarreling  with  the 
students.  Matthew  Arnold  applied  the  term  Philistine 
to  the  middle  class  in  England. 

Phllo.  The  MessUi;  Klopstoek.  A  Pharisee, 
one  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  who  bated  Caiaphas,  the 
high  priest,  for  being  a  Sadducee.  Philo  made  a  vow 
that  ne  would  take  no  rest  till  Jesus  was  numbered 
with  the  dead.  He  oommita  suidde,  and  his  soul  is 
carried  to  hell  by  Obaddon,  the  angel  of  death. 

PhUtm.  Faery  Queen^  Spenser.  A  lady  of  large 
fortune,  betrothed  to  Bracidas;  but,  seeing  the  fortune 
of  Amidas  daily  increasing,  and  that  of  Bracidas  getting 
smaller,  she  attached  herself  to  the  more  prosperous 
younger  brother. 

Phineas.  Unele  Tom*8  Cabin,  Mrs.  Stowe.  The 
ouaker,  an  "underground  railroad"  roan  who  helped 
the  slave  family  of  George  and  Elixa  to  reach  Canada, 
after  Eliaa  had  crossed  the  river  on  cakes  of  floating  ice. 

Phyllis.  In  Virgil's  "Bkslogues,"  the  name  of  a  rustic 
maiden.  This  name,  also  written  Phillis,  has  been  in 
common  use  as  meaning  any  unsophisticated  oountry 
girl. 

PIckanlB'ny.  A  young  child.  A  West  Indian  negro 
word. 

Plckwlek,  Mr.  Samuel.  The  hero  of  the  "Pickwiok 
Papers,"  by  Charles  Dickens.  He  is  a  simple-minded, 
benevolent  old  gentleman,  who  wears  spectacles  and 
short  black  gaiters.  He  founds  a  club,  and  travels 
with  its  members  over  England,  each  member  being 
under  his  guardianship.  They  meet  many  laughable 
adventures. 

Pled  Piper  of  Hamelln.  Old  German  legend. 
Robert  Browning^  in  his  poem  entitled  "The  Pied  Piper," 
has  given  a  metoical  version.  The  legend  recounts  how 
a  certain  musician  came  into  the  town  of  Hamel,  in  the 
country  of  Brunswick,  and  offered,  for  a  sum  of  money, 
to  rid  the  town  of  the  rats  by  which  it  was  infested. 
Having  executed  his  task,  and  the  promised  reward 
having  been  withheld,  he  in  revenge  blew  again  his 
pipe,  and  drew  the  children  of  the  town  to  a  cavern  in 
the  side  of  a  hill,  which,  upon  their  entrance,  dosed 
and  shut  them  in  forever. 

Piers  Plowman.  The  hero  of  a  satirical  poem  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century.  He  falls  asleep,  like  John 
Bunjran,  on  the  Malvern  HiUs.  and  has  different  visions, 
which  he  describes,  and  in  which  he  exposes  the  cor- 
ruptions of  sodety,  the  dissduteness  of  the  dergy,  and 
the  allurements  to  sin.  The  author  is  supposed  to  be 
Robert  or  William  Langland.  No  other  writings  so 
faithfully  reflect  the  popular  feeling  during  the  great 
social  and  religious  movements  of  that  century  as  the 
bitterly  satirical  poem,  "The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman." 
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Ib  its  attegory,  Uie  diseonteiit  of  the  Commoiis  with  the 
eoane  xk  Affairs  in  Church  and  State  found  a  rotce. 
Fle'tr*.    The  ftlnc  ftod   the   BMk,   Browniag. 

The  profeased  father  of  Pompilla,  criminally  assumed 
as  his  child  to  prevent  certain  property  from  passing  to 
an  heir  not  his  own. 

Fflsrlm'f  Procress.  Written  by  Bunyan  in  the 
form  oi  a  dream  to  aUegorize  the  ufe  <^  a  Christian, 
from  his  oonyendon  to  his  death.  His  doubts  are  giants, 
his  sins  a  pack,  his  Bible  a  chart,  liis  minister  Evange- 
list, Ins  conversion  a  flight  from  the  City  of  Destruction, 
his  struggle  with  besetting  sins  a  fii^t  with  Apollvon, 
his  deauT  a  toilsome  passage  over  a  deep  stream,  which 
flows  between  him  and  heaven. 

Pilot.  The.  Title  of  a  sea-story  by  Cooper,  which 
was  called  the  "first  sea-novel  of  the  English  language." 
It  was  published  in  the  year  1823  and  soon  translated 
into  Itiuian,  German,  and  French.  It  is  founded  on 
the  adventures  of  John  Paul  Jones.  iNi 

Plnchy  Tomu  A  character  in  Dickens's  "Martin 
Chusxlewit,"  distinguished  by  his  guilelessness,  his  odd- 
ity, and  his  ezhaustless  goodness  of  heart. 

rlppm  PftMCS.  The  title  of  a  dramatic  poem  by 
Robot  Browning.  Pippa  is  a  light-hearted  peasant 
muden,  who  resolves  to  enjoy  her  holiday.  Various 
groups  of  persons  overhear  her  as  she  passes  by  singing, 
and  some  of  her  stray  words  act  with  secret  but  sure 
influence  for  sood. 

Platoiilc  Lore.  Spiritual  love  between  persons  of 
opposite  sexes.  It  is  the  friendship  of  man  and  woman, 
without  mixture  of  what  is  usually  called  love.  Plato 
stronglsr  advocated  this  pure  affection,  and  hence  its 
distinctive  name. 

Pocket.  Great  Eipectattoiifl«  Dldcens.  Name  of 
a  family  prominent  in  the  story. 

Pocket*  A  real  scholar,  educated  at  Harrow,  and 
an  honor-man  at  Cambridge,  but,  haying  married  young, 
he  had  to  take  up  the  calling  of  "grinder"  and  hterary 
fag  for  a  living.    Pip  was  placed  in  his  care. 

Pocket,  Bfrt.  Daughter  of  a  city  knight,  brought 
up  to  be  an  ornamental  nonentity,  helpless,  shiftless, 
and  useless.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
whom  she  allowed  to  "tumble  up"  as  best  they  could, 
under  the  charge  of  her  maid  Flopeon. 

Pocket,  Herkert.  Son  of  Mr.  Matthew  Pocket, 
wonderfully  hopeful,  but  had  not  the  stuff  to  push  his 
way  into  wealth. 

Pocket,  Sorah.  Sister  of  Matthew  Pocket,  a  little 
dry.  old  woman,  with  a  small  face  that  might  have  been 
made  of  walnut-shell,  and  a  large  mouth. 

Poetical  Bomancea.  These  romances,  native  to  the 
French,  group  themselves  about  great  names,  some  hav- 
ing Alexander,  some  Charlemagne,  as  their  central  figure. 
One  cluster,  the  Arthurian,  is  oif  English  growth,  and 
possesses  the  highest  interest  of  all.  Translations  and 
imitations  of  these  French  romances  slowly  came  into 
popular  favor  with  the  English  people. 

Po'lyilot.  The  word  means,  in  general,  an  assem- 
blage of  versions  in  different  languages  of  the  same 
work,  but  is  almost  exclusively  appued  to  manifold 
versions  of  the  Bible.  Besides  the  Bible,  many  other 
works,  or  small  pieces,  have  been  published  in  polyglot. 
Of  smaUer  pieces,  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  been  the  favorite, 
of  which  many  ooUections  have  been  published  since 
the  Fifteenth  Century.  Of  these,  the  most  compre- 
hensive, and  the  most  valuable,  is  the  well-known 
"Mithxidates"  of  Adelung,  which  contains  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  more  than  400  langxiages. 

Poor  ftlchard.  The  assumed  name  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  a  series  of  almanacs  from  1732  to  1757. 
These  almanacs  contain  maxims  and  precepts. 

Pop'liijAy*  A  butterflv  man,  a  fop;  so  called  from 
the  popinjay  or  figure  of  a  bird  shot  at  for  practice. 
The  title  is  used  by  Soott  in  "OFd  Mortality";  by 
Shakespere  in  "Henry  IV.,"  and  by  others. 

Portia.  Meretumt  of  Venice,  Shakespere.  A 
rich  hieress  whom  BasMinio  loved  and  who  defended 
Antonio. 

Pot-bollen.  Articles  written  and  pictures  of  small 
merit  drawn  or  painted  for  the  sake  of  earning  daily 
bread. 

Potlphar  Papers.  A  series  of  brilliant  satiric  sketches 
of  society  written  by  George  W.  Curtis  in  the  year  1862, 
and  afterward  collected  in  book  form. 

Pres'ter,  lohn.  The  name  given,  in  the  middle 
sges,  to  a  supposed  Christian  sovereign  and  priest  of 
the  interior  of  Asia,  whose  dominions  were  variously 
placed.  He  has  been  the  subject  of  many  legends  and 
IS  mentioned  by  Shakespere  in  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing." 

Primrose,  Rev.  Charles.  TIcar  of  Wakelleld, 
Goldsmith.  A  clergyman,  rich  in  heavenly  wisdom, 
but  poor  indeed  in  all  worldly  knowledge. 


PHBMoee,  Mrs.  Dchegah.  The  doetor's  wife,  fall 
of  motherly  vanity,  and  desirous  to  appear  genteeL 
She  could  read  wiuumt  much  [9>elling,  and  praded  her- 
self on  her  housewifery,  especudly  on  her  gooaebeny 


PrlBMoee,  Georse.  8<m  of  the  viear.  He'^went  to 
Amsterdam  to  teach  the  Dutch  English,  but  never  onee 
caUed  to  mind  that  he  himself  must  know  something 
of  Dutch  before  this  oould  be  done.  « 

PriDUOse,  Moses.  Brother  of  the  above,  noted  for 
giving  in  buter  a  good  horse  for  a  gross  of  worthless 
green  spectacles  with  copper  rims. 

Primrose,  OUvla.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  doctor. 
Pretty,  enthuaiastio,  a  sort  of  Heb6  in  beauty.  "She 
wished  for  many  lovers,"  and  el<4>ed  with  Squire  Thorn- 
hill. 

Primrose,  Sophia.  The  second  daughter  of  Dr. 
Primrose.     She  was  "soft,  modest,  and  alluring." 

Prlsdlla.  Courtship  of  lilies  StamUsh,  Lone- 
fellow.  A  Puritan  maiden  who  is  wooed  by  Captam 
Standish  through  the  mediation  of  his  friend,  John 
Alden,  who  is  in  love  with  Priscilla.  She  prefers  John 
Alden  and  marries  him  after  the  captain's  supposed 
death.  The  captain,  however,  appears  at  the  dose  of 
the  wedding  service,  and  the  friends  are  reconciled. 

Pros'pero.  Tempest,  Shakespere.  Rightful  Duke 
of  Milan,  deposed  bv  his  brother.  Drifted  on  a  deowt 
idand,  he  practiced  magic,  and  raised  a  tempest  in 
which  his  brother  was  shipwrecked.  Ultimately  Ftoe- 
pero  "broke  lus  wand,"  and  his  daughter  married. tlM 
sonof  the  King  of  Naples. 

Ppich'eoift.  The  name  of  an  aneient  bat  decaired 
family  in  Hawthorne's  romance  "The  House  of  the  Seven 
Qables."  There  are:  (1)  Judge  Pjmoheon,  a  selfish, 
cunning,  woridly  man.  (2)  His  cousin  Clifford,  a  deli- 
cate, sensitive  nature,  reduced  to  childishness  by  lone 
imprisonment  and  suffering.  (3)  Hepsibah,  the  latter'a 
sister,  an  old  maid  who  devotes  herself  to  the  care  of 
Clifford.  (4)  A  second  cousin.  Phoebe,  a  fresh.  cheeHul 
young  girl,  who  restores  the  fallen  fortunes  <^  tne  fanuly 
and  removes  the  curse  which  rested  on  it. 

Puss  In  Boots.  The  subject  and  title  of  a  well- 
known  nurserv  tale  derived  from  a  fairy  stoiy  in  the 
"Nights"  of  tne  Italian  author  StraparoU.  and  Chariea 
PerraulVs  *'Contes  des  F6es.'*  The  wonderful  cat  se- 
cures a  princess  and  a  fortune  for  his  master,  a  poor 
young  miller,  whom  he  passes  off  as  the  rich  Marquis 
of  Carabas. 

Qnaslmo'do.  Notre  Dame,  Huso.  A  misshapen 
dwarf  one  of  the  prominent  characters  in  the  story.  He 
is  brought  up  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 
One  dav,  he  sees  Esmeralda,  who  had  been  dancing  in 
the  cathedral  close,  set  upon  by  a  mob,  and  he  oonoesJs 
her  for  a  time  in  the  church.  When,  at  length,  the 
beautifid  gjrpsy  girl  is  cbbeted,  Quasimodo  disappears 
mjrsterioudy,  but  a  skeleton  corresponding  to  the 
deformed  figure  is  found  after  a  time  in  a  hole  under 
the  gibbet. 

Quaver.  The  Tlrfln  UBmasked,  FleldlBf.  A 
ringing-master,  who  sasrs,  "if  it  were  not  for  singing- 
masters,  men  and  women  might  as  well  have  beenb^i 
dumb."  He  courts  Lucy  by  promising  to  give  her 
singing-lessons. 

Qaeen  Lalie.  Arabian  Nlchts.  The  queen  of 
mafpc,  ruler  over  the  Enchanted  City.  Beder,  Prince 
of  Persia  is  connected  with  her  in  the  tale.  She  trans- 
forms men  into  horses,  mules,  and  other  animals.  Beder 
marries  her,  defeats  her  plots  against  him,  but  is  him- 
self turned  into  an  owl  for  a  time. 

Quickly,  Mistress.  Merry  WItcs  of  Windsor* 
Shakespere.  A  serving  woman  to  Dr.  Cains,  a  French 
physician.  She  is  the  go-between  of  three  suitors  for 
''sweet  Anne  Page,"  and  with  perfect  disinterestedness 
wishes  all  three  to  succeed. 

Quickly,  Mistress  Nell.  Hostess  of  a  Uvem  in  East- 
cheap,  frequented  by  Harry,  Prince  of  Wales,  Sai  John 
Faktaff.  and  all  their  disreputable  crew. 

Quid'nnnkls.  Title  and  name  of  hero  in  a  fable 
found  or  written  by  Oay  in  1726.  This  hero  was  a 
monkey  which  climbed  higher  than  its  neighbors,  and 
fell  into  a  river.  For  a  few  moments  the  monkey  race 
stood  panio-struck,  but  the  stream  flowed  on.  the  mon- 
keys continued  their  gambols.  The  object  of  this  fable 
is  to  show  that  no  one  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  st<q;> 
the  general  current  of  events  or  cause  a  gap  in  nature. 

QuUp.  Old  Cariosity  Shop,  IHekens.  A  hideous 
dwarf,  cunning,  malicious,  and  a  periect  master  in 
tormenting.  Ot  hard,  forbidding  features,  with  head 
and  face  large  enough  for  a  giant.  He  lived  on  Tower 
HiU,  collected  rents,  advanced  money  to  seamen,  and 
kept  a  sort  of  wharf,  containing  rusty  anchors,  huge 
iron  rings,  piles  of  rotten  wood,  and  sheets  of  old  copper, 
calling  himself  a  ship-breaker.     He  was  on  the  pcunt 
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of  bdnc  arrarttd  for  faloBar,  when  ha  diowiied  Umelf . 

Qnllpii  Mrs*  Wile  of  uie  dwarf,  a  younc.  obedient, 
and  pretty  little  woman,  treated  like  a  doc  by  ber  hue- 
band,  whom  ahe  loved  but  more  greatly  feared. 

QoiiiteBsence.  "The  fifth  eosence.  In  the  modem 
and  general  senae,  an  epithet  applied  to  an  extract 
which  contains  the  moet  essential  part  of  anything.  It 
is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  word  means  an 
essence  five  times  distilled,  and  that  the  term  came  ftotn 
the  alchemists.  The  ancient  Greeks  said  there  are  four 
elements  or  forms  in  which  matter  can  exist  —  fire,  or 
the  imponderable  form;  air,  or  the  gaseous  form;  water, 
or  the  liquid  form;  and  eikrth,  or  the  solid  form.  The 
Pjrthagore'ans  added  a  fifth,  which  they  call  "ether," 
more  subtle  and  pure  than  fire,  and  possessed  of  an  orbic- 
ular motion.  This  element,  which  flew  upwards  at 
creation,  and  out  of  which  the  stars  were  made,  was 
called  the  "  fifth  essence  '* ;  quintessence,  therefore,  means 
the  most  subtle  extract  of  a  body  that  can  be  procured. 

QulntiUlans.  These  were  the  disciples  of  Quintillia. 
who  was  said  to  be  a  prophetess.  These  so-called  hereti- 
cal Christiana  allowed  women  to  become  priests  and 
bishops. 

QuJntus  Flxleln.  Title  of  a  romance  by  Jean  Paul 
Ricnter  and  the  name  of  the  principal  character. 

Quixote.    See  Don  Quixote. 

Quixote  of  the  North.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
sometimes  called  in  derision  the  Madman,  was  also 
sailed  the  Quixote  of  the  North. 

Quixotic.  like  Don  Quixote,  or  one  who  has  foolish 
and  impractical  schemes  —  a  would-be  reformer. 

Quodllnct  The  Rev.  Mr.  Peverll  of  the  Peak* 
Scott.    Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Bad'lsuiid.  Faery  Queen*  Spenser.  Queen  of  the 
fabled  Anaions.  Harin^  been  rejected  by  Bellodant 
"  the  Bold,"  she  revenged  herself  by  dei^rading  all  the 
men  who  fell  into  her  power  by  dressing  tnem  like 
women,  and  giving  them  women's  work. 

Bamona.  Name  of  heroine  and  title  of  romance  by 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  Ramona  saw  the  American 
Indian  followed  by  "civiliiation"  while  retreating 
slowly  but  surely  toward  his  own  extinction,  and  bad 
heraelf  a  share  in  the  tragedy.  Ramona  is  considered 
the  great  romance  of  Indian  life. 

Rasselas.  An  imaginary  prince  hero  of  the  roniAnoe 
by  Dr.  Johnson  bearing  same  title.  According  to  the 
custom  of  his  country.  Abyssinia,  he  was  confined  in 
jwradise.  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  This  paradise 
was  in  the  valley  of  Amhara.  siurounded  by  high  moun- 
tains. It  had  only  one  entrance,  a  cavern  concealed 
by  woods,  and  closed  by  iron  gates.  He  escaped  with 
his  sister  Nekayah  and  Imlac  the  poet,  and  wandered 
about  to  find  what  condition  or  rank  of  life  was  the 
most  hMVpy.  After  careful  investigation,  he  fouiui  no 
lot  without  its  drawbacks,  and  resolved  to  return  to  the 
"  happy  valley." 

Raud  the  Strong.  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn, 
H.  W*  lionsfellow.  JThe  viking  who  worshiped  the 
old  gods  aadlived  by  nre  and  sword.  King  Oiaf  went 
against  him  sailing  from  Dronthiem  to  Salten  Fjord. 

Ba'venswood.  Bride  of  Lammernuwr.  Scott. 
The  lord  of  Ravenswood  an  old  Scotch  nobleman  and 
a  decayed  royalist.  His  son  Edgar  falls  in  love  with 
Lucy  Ashton,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Ashton,  Lord- 
Keeper  of  Scotland.  The  lovers  plight  their  troth,  but 
Lucy  is  compelled  to  marry  Frank  Hayston,  laird  of 
Bucklaw.  The  bride,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  attempts  to 
murder  the  bridegroom  and  dies.  Bucklaw  goes  abroad. 
Colonel  Ashton^  seeing  Edgar  at  the  funeral  of  Lucy, 
appoints  a  hostile  meeting  j  and  Edgar,  on  his  way  to 
the  place  appointed,  is  lost  in  the  quicksands.  A  proph- 
ecy, noted  as  a  curse,  hung  over  the  family  and  was  thus 
fulfilled. 

Ban'dom.  Boderick  Bandom.  Smollet.  A  young 
Scotch  scapegrace  in  quest  of  fortune.  At  one  time  he 
revels  in  prosperity,  acnin  be  is  in  utter  destitution. 
He  roams  at  random,  in  Keeping  with  his  name. 

Bappaccrni.  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  Haw- 
thorne. A  doctor  in  whose  garden  grew  strange  plants 
whose  juices  and  fragrance  were  poison.  His  daughter, 
nourished  on  these  odors  became  poisonous  hereelf, 
her  lover  found  an  antidote  which  she  took,  but  the 
poison  meant  life  and  the  antidote  meant  death  to  her. 

Bay'mond.  In  Jerusalem  Delivered  by  Tasso. 
Raymond  wss  known  as  the  Nestor  of  the  CrxisaderB, 
slew  Aladine,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  planted  the 
Christian  standard  upon  the  tower  of  David. 

Bebec'ca.  Ivanhoe,  Scott.  Daughter  of  Isaac 
the  Jew,  in  love  with  Ivanhoe.  Rebecca,  with  her  father 
and  Ivanhoe,  as  prisoners,  are  confined  in  Front  de 
BoBuf's  castle.  Rebecca  is  taken  to  the  turret  chamber 
and  left  with  the  old  sibyl,  but  when  Brian  de  Bois 
Guilbert  comes  to  her,  she  spurns  him  with  heroic  dis- 


dain- IvBoboe.  who  was  suffsrinic  from  wounds  Tecelved 
in  a  tournament,  is  ntirseti  by  Ri>b^Ta.  Afl^x  eea].p« 
and  adventure t  and  hmag.  again  prisoaer.  Ibc  Grand 
Master  commaa»is  the  Jewish  tiiB.ia»ci  to  W  tded  fof 
sorter y,  and  she  demands  a  trial  by  combat.  The 
demand  ia  gr^Qtcd.  wheu  Brian  de  Bok  Guilbert  is 
i^jpoiuted  u  the  chamfjion  sfcaiMt  her:  sort  tvanhcw 
widorULkoa  hef  defeniie.  e1b>>s  Brian,  and  Rebecca  ta  «et 
freo.  In  canLmat  with  tjiis  Btraaa  cbaracLer^  liowcQa 
a<:«ms  iiu;i£nj[icaQt  *iven  when  9  be  >ie4;oniefl  the  brnie  of 
IviibhD«.  Scott  m  said  t^  bjive  nojn^i  Heb^M^ca  frotn 
tlse  U'^ulLfu]  KelH?cca  GratJ  of  PhiiakJelpbia.  dc»oiibed 
to  him  by  Waahinelon  Irving- 

R4^d-Cro9,i  Rnlfcht.  The  Rftd-Craw  Kiit«ht  hi  St, 
Gi^nge,  the  thatrdii  iiiint  of  En^laiid,  and.  In  the  obviDiu 
and  RQineml  inte^rprvtaUcm.  typifies  HoliiK»at  or  the 
p?rfcotiiMi  of  the  Hpirilual  tnan  in  reliKion.  In  Sp«jnflef'» 
*  Fafry  Qiiwn  "  the  iaak  of  tlayiog  adrsfton  was  asaieoed 
to  him  (IS  the  i^hampiou  of  Una* 

Kc(i'-eatmt'f*»t.  One  of  the  principaJ  characters  io 
Sir  ^Valter  i^oit'a  novel  of  the  same  name,  a  poUlieal 
en'hu?i£i£t  and  Jacobite^  'who  Bf^rtipttt  at  no  means  of 
uitholilinp  the  cauae  of  the  Pretender,  and  finally  acpfim- 
prLrnii'^  him  ItDia  exile.  Hid  race  bore  a  fftl^l  mark 
rf^cnVblih«?  a  horeft^hoe  wlijch  nppew^  on  tbs  fate  of 
Be^J-f^Auntl^t  stA  hf  ftown&fJl  when  angry. 

Rfd-HldlniC-l^ood.  Tbsa  nuniBry  Lal<  ii.  with 
slight  variatjoim,  summon  to  Sweden,  Germaayi  and 
France*  In  Ciiarlee  Perrault'a  *Contw  d«  FtSee  "'  it  u 
called  "  Le  PeLit  Chn^^njc  RouKe." 

Re  pre  Bent  at  Ivc  ^leti.  In  thi*  *ork  Emerton^  more 
n/.'iirly  tVuin  m  any  al  hi*i  other  works,  ^ves  exprefisioD 
to  bin  B>'slPm  oa  a  whole.  The  tomes  ara,  (1)  Plato,  the 
Philosopher;  (2i  Swedenborg,  tboM>?iic;  t3)Mont4u^De 
the  t^kpptic;  (4>  l^hakeepere.  the  Poet;  (oJ  Napoiei^a, 
the  Man  of  the  World;  f6)  Go* the,  the  Writer.  Tbw 
mental  piirLraita  akeiched  under  tb^«  nix  farads  ^ve 
ut  Kimr^fT^  bimdeli.  eo  far  as  be  is  capable  of  beiog 
foniiuliiTwi  at  all, 

Eepublict  The*  A  work  composed  by  Plato  400 
ytsim  beforo  Chriat.  The  "Repiibhc"  i£  npt,  as  the 
title  would  su|rgt«t,  n.  political  work,  bke  the  '*  Politics  " 
of  Ariatotle.  The  print- iples  and  ^overntnent  af  an 
ideoj  moral  onanism,  of  wblcb  the  mlera  n\m\{  br  tyjiea 
of  fnlly  deveiuperl  and  perfuctly  oduofited  men,  ia  th* 
re^  aubj^L  In  the  '*  Republic  '  we  lind  the  neeeavity 
of  virtue  to  the  very  idea  of  aociat  life  proves  I  in  the  first 
hftok',  then  the  wbnle  proc^eaa  of  a  complete  moral  and 
scientific  educatiou  ia  B«t  forth.  It  boa  been  aaid  that 
the  moat  ci>mp]ete  reconi  of  the  beliefii  or  opiniotis  of 
Plato  are  found  in  tbi»  work. 

Iteverhfji  of  a  Baehelor^  Name  of  a  wtiting  by 
D.  G.  MitcholU  Thia  "  Reveriee ''  ia  a  eoUtKtion  of 
skclchffl  of  liXe  and  ebaracter.  paitited  in  auch  a  dream* 
like,  delicate  manner  as  Un  make  the  rcuder  hise  for  the 
tiiae  being  the  full  Dmndif iousneSiC  of  hia  own  reidity.  It 
hft.s  {'aUefi  fi^rth  a  mmibcr  of  imitators  more  or  Itae  sue- 
cc^nfuK  zio  one  of  whom,  however,  k  comparable  to  the 
ori^nmL 

Keyn'ard  the  Fox*  Tbe  hero  in  the  beasts-epic,  a 
cek4>riite<^i  e\w  fable  of  the  Middle  Agm.  bcitonidns  to 
and  terminarinj;;  the  eedcA  of  poems  in  wbiub  ''btisata" 
aie  the  aiJi*akrre  and  actora.  It  is  written  in  Low- 
Gf'rmnn.  prole^eiily  by  a  Hinreek  vnn  Alckmer,  and 
wii*  print  Oil  in  the  year  14^.  Before  jittrob  Li  rim  m 
published  tbe  reaulLi  of  hia  Lbborioua  reeearchest  it  wm 
Df-heved  that  tbe  tweca  prinlod  at  LubcKk  in  1496  was 
the  earlitat  litenury  «mbodknent,  if  not  tbe  direct  aoiircfe, 
of  the  fable..  Cnmm  has  shown  that,  m  one  form  or 
another,  the  "besat-fable'*  ^f^m  back  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  AL\d  is  a  commnn  inheritan^M!  of  tbe  Aryau  or 
Indo-Ciermanio  races.  According  to  ma^y  aytboritiea 
thii  prnae  poem,  in  lis  preient  formi  is  a  i^stire  ou  the 
state  of  Germany  in  tbe  Middle  Ages*  Reynard  typifit^a 
the  Church;  bia  unrle^  IsenErin  the  wolft  typibes  tbe 
iMLronlcal  clement;  aod  Nodel  the  l]r>n«  tha  regaL  How- 
ever tliat  omy  be,  in  the  real  fable.  Reynartl  the  Foi 
hsr^  a  aJimtiint  impnia*  to  deceive  and  vicrimiie  every 
b<-Jy,  w|n«r}n'r  fnc^iid  or  f<ir,  luis.  i|--  ii..  Isengrin; 
and,  thoufth  the  laitur  fretiuentiy  rt^uc4^  Lun  to  tbe 
greatest  straits,  he  generally  gets  the  better  of  it  in  the 
end.  The  work  now  consulted  by  general  readers  is 
Goethe's  version  which  has  been  translated  into  English. 

Rhapsody  means  songs  strung  together.  The^  term 
was  originally  applied  to  the  books  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and 
'*  Odvssev,*'  which  at  one  time  were  in  fragments.  Cer- 
tain bards  collected  together  a  number  of  the  fragments, 
enough  to  make  a  connected  "ballad/*  and  sang  them 
ss  our  minstrels  sang  the  deeds  of  famous  heroes. 

Blgoiette'.  The  name  of  a  female  character  in 
Eugene  Sue's  "Mysteries  of  Paris."  It  has  acquired  a 
proverbial  ctirrency,  and  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  "  gri- 
sette." 
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Bln&Fdo.  A  ebaniptsr  in  Tswo^i  '*Jsniaalpm  De- 
livered/' H«  lj*toiiH(*ii  to  the  smiy  of  the  Chri?.tiari8. 
He  tvu  iJxe  mto  of  liertoldich  nad  iSo^hiA,  and  nrpht'v.  of 
Gu(^lnho,  but  was  brought  up  by  MatLkiii.  The  name, 
EtnaJdd,  in  Abo  found  m  Bojai^o'a  "Orlando  tr^rmmo- 
nto."  Id  Ariosto'8  **  Orlando  Furiowo/"  »nd  in  other 
mtzmntic  Ule9  *y(  lUly  and  Fnioe«.  He  w&i  c^ne  of 
CharL^mn  gi>e'  a  Palndi  n j .  n  nd  co  i  wl  u  to  Orb  n  do  1 1  n  ^  i  as 
killed  Cburlenui^fr'ii  nephew  Berthelot.  ht  wod  buruihed 
■.nd  outlftwed  After  viwioiis  adventure*  and  diAEisters. 
be  i^eat  to  the  Holy  I^nd,  and,  {m  his  rettirn,  jiU(>c«efJed 
ia  makiae  peace  with  the  cmiieror. 

Rln^  and  I  he  B€h)k«  The*  An  epie  by  Robert 
fimwmnc  It  ie  founded  on  ItaH&n  history*  (Inido 
Fntneeflemnip  a  Fluretituifl  Count  of  itiattered  fort^itte, 
mattied  Potnpilia,  ibinkine  ber  to  boa n  beirew  KiNiliog 
thia  a  miatAbe  the  muiit  treated  FonipiJij:^  vi  frutiily 
that  fthe  left  him  under  the  prot*wtii>n  of  Uhim  .Pirir.-lu, 
a  youne  priest,  mtid.  being  urretit^  ikt  Ftooie.  u  li:si.A  ^rpa- 
ration  took  piaee^  PompiUii  auM  for  a  divoree*  hut, 
pendlaff  th«  suit,  save  birth  to  a  son.  Tho  count  in  or- 
dered PoQipilia,  and  Pietro  and  Violnnt^,  her  aiiptjoaad 
paten t».  butt  being  taken  red-hutided,  wad  bmugat  to 
trial,  found  guilty,  and  executed. 

BJp  Von  mukle.  SkeUJi  Book,  IfyUm?.  An 
iadolcot.  erKMl-natiireiJ  fellow,  living  in  a  vilUijtf?  on  the 
Uudiion.  Whilct  fhotitinu  airionig  tlie  Cats  kill  MoantJiios 
he  ineeta  with  a  atmnj^r  whonj  he  he^lrt^  iu  carr>'inK  a 
keg  over  rocks  and  clifffl;  with  him  he  joins  n  part  v  ^*  do 
are  6i[<?ntly  rtjlliiig  mnepins.  Rip  Van  WitikJ^  Jriuka 
deeT>ly  of  the  liquor  they  furnbh,  jind  falla  into  a  sh  ep 
which  lastd  twenty  yeara.  during  whieh  the  i*e%v.Uiti.in- 
ary   War  tuke^i  place.     After  awakinjt,   Hip   retiirny   to 

f:iui*ad  with  Lue  ttw  jicuei-.ttiwii.  ^.^a  iu-iuti  oi  the 
great  actor.  Joseph  Jefferson,  became  so  identified  with 
thia  character  that  to  the  EngUah-epeaking  world  he 
waa  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Robert  the  Devil.  The  hero  of  an  old  French  met- 
rical romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  same  as 
Robert,  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  became  an  early 
object  of  leoendary  scandal.  Having  been  given  over 
to  the  Devil  before  birth,  he  ran  a  career  of  cruelties 
and  crimes  unparalleled  until  he  was  miraculously  re- 
claimed, did  penance,  became  a  shining  light,  and  mar- 
ried the  emperor's  daughter.  In  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury the  romance  was  turned  into  prose,  and  of  the 
prose  story  two  translations  were  made  into  English. 
There  was  also  a  miracle  play  on  the  same  subject.  The 
opera  of  "Robert  le  Diable"  was  composed  by  Meyer- 
beer, in  1826. 

Robin  deft  Bols.  In  Germany,  a  mysterious  hunter 
of  the  forest.  Robin  des  Bois  occurs  in  one  of  Eugene 
Sue's  novels  *'as  a  well-known  mythical  character  wbose 
name  is  employed  by  French  mothers  to  frighten  their 
children." 

Robin  Goodfellow.  A  domestic  spirit.  He  is  some- 
times called  Puck,  son  of  Oberon.  He  attends  the  Eng- 
lish fairy-court;,  he  is  full  of  tricks  and  fond  of  practi- 
Ml  lok»B.  He  IS  also  considered  the  same  as  Lob-lie- 
by-the-fire,  in  some  tales.  His  character  and  achieve- 
DMnts  aie  recorded  in  the  weU-known  ballad  berinning 
"From  Oberon  in  Fairy-land."  Wright,  in  his  'HSssays 
?°i^*fc*f5?*H!™'  Superstitions,  and  History  of  England 
in  the  Middle  Ams."  suspects  Robin  GoodfeUow  to  have 
been  the  Robin  Hood  of  the  old  popular  Morris  dance. 

Robin  Hood.  A  famous  English  outlaw  whose  ex- 
ptoits  are  the  subjects  of  many  ballads,  but  of  whose 
actual  existence  httle  or  no  evidence  can  be  discovered. 
Various  penods.  ranging  from  the  time  of  Richard  I. 
*^J**"."**  •^^  <>'  '°«  **»?»»  of  Edward  II.,  have  been 
Mttgned  as  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  is  usually 
described  as  a  yoeman,  and  his  chief  residence  is  said  to 
have  been  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Of  his  foUpwers,  the  most  noted  are  Little  John;  his 
chapUun,  FnarTuck;  and  his  companion.  Maid  Marian. 
The  populM-legencls  extol  his  personal  courage  and  gen- 
woeits:,  and  his  stall  in  archerv.  Scott  introduces  Robin 
Hood  m  two  novels  —  "Ivanhoe"  and  "The  Talisman." 
In  the  former  he  first  appears  at  the  tournament  as 
Locksley  the  archer. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  A  Ule  by  Daniel  Defoe.  Robin- 
son Crusoe  went  to  sea.  waa  wrecked,  Uved  on  an  unin- 
habited island  of  the  tropics,  and  relieved  the  weariness 
of  life  by  numberless  contrivances.  At  length  he  met  a 
vpung  Indian,  whom  he  saved  from  death.  He  called 
him  his  man  Friday,"  and  made  him  his  companion 
and  servant.  This  story  has  been  translated  into  more 
languages  than  any  other  English  book. 

Rob  Roy.  The  title  and  hero  of  a  novel  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  It  signifies  "  Rob  the  Red."  and  wu  the 
sobriquet  of  a  famous  Scottish  outlaw,  Robert  MacOre- 
gor.  the  chief  of  the  cUn  MacGregor. 


Roderfek  Dha.  JLmAj  of  the  Lake,  Scvtt.  An 
outlaw  and  chief  of  a  band  of  Soots  who  resolved  to 
win  back  what  had  been  lost  to  the  Saxons.  In  con- 
nection with  Red  Murdock  he  sought  the  life  of  the 
Saxon  Fits  James. 

Rodeiigo.  In  Shakespere's  "Othello,"  a  Venetian  in 
love  with  Desdemona.  He,  when  the  lady  eloped  with 
Othello,  hated  the  "noble  Moor." 

RMrer  Drake.  Name  of  hero  and  title  of  novel  by 
H.  K7  Webster.  "Captain  of  Industiy"  is  the  added 
appelation  to  name  of  hero,  who  is  interested  in  the 
working  of  a  copper-mine,  the  founding  of  a  trust,  the 
change  from  the  old-fashioned  trust  to  the  simple  plan 
of  one  monster  corporation,  and  the  deadly  business 
fight  for  supremacy  found  in  modern  industrial  struggles. 

Roland.  The  hero  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
popular  epics  ef  early  French  or  Franldsh  literature,  was. 
according  to  tradition,  the  favorite  nephew  and  captain 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  In  Itahan  romance  he  is 
called  Orlan'do.  He  was  slain  in  the  valley  of  Ronees- 
vall^s  as  he  was  leading  the  rear  of  the  army  from  Spain 
to  France.  The  oldest  version  of  the  "Song  of  Roland," 
forming  part  of  the  "Chansons  de  Oeste."  which  treat 
of  the  achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins, 
belongs  to  the  Eleventh  Centurv.  Throughout  the 
BtUddle  Ages,  the  "Song  of  Roland'^  was  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  many  heroic  poems.  WiUiam  of  Normandy, 
when  on  his  way  to  conquer  England,  had  it  sung  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  to  encourage  them  on  thdr  march. 
At  the  present  day.  the  traditionary  memory  of  the  heroic 
paladin  is  still  hela  in  honor  by  the  hardy  mountaineers 
of  the  Pyrenees,  amongst  whose  dangerous  defiles  the 
scensk  of  his  exploits  and  death  is  laid.  Roland  is  the 
hero  of  Th^roulde's  "Chanson  de  Roland";  of  Turpin's 
"Chronique";  of  Bojardo's  "Oriando  Innamorato"; 
of  Ariosto's  "Orlando  Furioso." 

Romanee  of  the  Rose.  A  poetical  allegory,  begun 
by  Guillaume  de  Lorris  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  and  continued  by  Jean  de  Meung  in  the  former 
half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  The  poet  dreams  that 
Dame  Idleness  conducts  him  td/]the  palace  of  Pleasure, 
where  he  meets  many  adventures  among  the  attendant 
maidens.  Youth,  Joy.  Courtesy,  and  others  by  whom 
he  is  conducted  tc^  bed  of  roses.  He  singles  out  one. 
when  an  arrow  from  Love's  bow  stretches  him  faihting 
on  the  ground.  ^  Fear,  Slander,  and  Jealousy  are  after- 
ward introduced. 

Romances.  Sonss.  The  French  Troubadours  com- 
posed romances  and  sang  them  at  the  courts  of  the 
Norman  kings.  Richard  I.  was  himself  a  troubadour. 
The  subjects  of  the  romances  were  generallv  the  deeds  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  knights,  or  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights,  and  a  little  later  tales  of  the  Crusaders  became 
popular.  Old  tales  were  retold,  and  the  incidents  were 
transferred  to  Eastern  lands.  From  the  time  of  Edward 
II.  many  of  these  tales  were  translated  into  English. 

Ro'me-o.  In  Shakespere's  tragedy  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  a  son  of  Montague,  ia  love  with  Juliet,  the 
daughter  of  Capulet,  who  was  the  head  of  a  noble  house 
of  Verona,  in  feudal  enmity  with  the  house  of  Montague. 

Rom'u-lus.  The  mythioal  founder  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  His  name  is  only  a  lengthened  form  of  Romus, 
and  he  is,  therefore,  to  be  i^garded  as  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  Roman  people. 

Rosetta  Stone.  A  stone  found  at  Rosetta  in  the  delta 
of  the  Nile.  It  contains  equivalent  inscriptions  in  hiero- 
gljrphics  and  in  Greek  letters.  The  meaning  of  the  Greek 
text  being  known,  the  hieroglyphics  were  translated. 

Round  Table,  Tlie.  History  of  Prince  Arthur, 
Sir  T.  Malory.  A  table  made  by  MerUn  for  Uther  the 
pendragon.  Uther  gave  it  to  Kin|(  Leodegraunce  of 
Camelyard,  and  when  Arthur  married  Guinevere  (the 
daughter  of  Leodegraunce),  he  received  the  table  with  a 
hundred  knights  as  a  wedding  present.  The  table  would 
seat  150  knights,  and  each  seat  was  appropriated.  What 
is  usually  meant  by  Arthur's  Round  Table  is  a  smaller 
one  for  the  accommodation  of  twelve  favorite  knights. 
King  Arthur  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood  called 
"the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  the  chief  of  whom 
were  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Lamerock  or 
Lamorake.  The  "Siege  Perilous"  was  reserved  for  Sir 
Galahad,  the  son  of  Sir  Lancelot  by  Elaine. 

Rousslllon,  Alice.  The  heroine  of  the  romance, 
"Alice  of  Old  Vincennes"  by  Maurice  Thompson.  Her 
guardian  was  Gaspard  Roussillon,  a  successful  trader 
with  the  Indians.  "Eat  frogs  and  save  your  scalps" 
was  the  plan  of  the  Latin  Creoles.  "Papa  Roussillon" 
was  a  frog-eater  and  the  rulini^  spirit  in  his  little  village. 
The  English  and  their  Indian  allies  arranged  their 
attack  on  the  fort  at  Vincennes,  and  the  American  flag 
was  in  danger.  AUce,  with  the  help  of  a  crippled  boy. 
Jean,  stole  the  flag.  No  search  or  questioning  could  re- 
veal the  wherabouts  of  either  flag  or  thief.    At  the  end  of 
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the  fiem  H  mm  prod«ic«d,  rnueh  to  the  smaMinent  of 
QeneraT  Hamiltoix.  Alice  forgot  her  flag  for  a  moment 
in  the  appearance  of  her  lover,  Beverly,  whom  she  had 
moumea  as  dead,  but  Jean  raised  it  on  a  staff  from 
which  the  stars  and  stripes  still  float. 

moaeli.  PmntesmM*  Eabelals.  The  isle  of  winds, 
visited  by  Pantag'niel  and  his  companions.  The  people 
of  this  island  lire  on  wind,  such  as  flattery,  promises, 
and  hope.  The  poorer  sort  are  very  ill-fed,  but  the 
sreat  are  stuffed  with  hiice  mill-draughts  of  the  same 
unstrfMtantiid  puffs. 

Ba'be">ialu«  The  name  of  a  famous  spirit  of  the 
Riesen-Qebbrge  in  Germany,  corresponding  to  the  Puck 
of  England.  He  is  celebrated  in  innumerable  sagas, 
ballads,  and  tales,  under  the  various  forms  of  a  miner, 
hunter,  monk,  dwarf,  giant,  eto.  He  is  said  to  aid  the 
poor  and  oppressed,  and  show  benighted  wanderers  their 
road,  but  to  wage  incessant  war  with  the  proud  and 
wicked. 

Eiidse.  Bsrnaby  ftadse,  IMckeiif.  Bamaby,  a 
half-witted  lad,  with  pale  face,  red  hair  and  protruding 
eyes,  dressed  in  tawdry  finery  including  peacock  feathers 
in  his  hat,  is  the  hero  of  the  novel  with  his  inseparable 
companion,  a  raven,  also  of  much  interest.  Barnaby 
joined  the  Gordon  rioters  for  the  proud  pleasure  of 
carrying  a  flag  and  wearing  a  blue  bow.  He  was  arrested 
and  lodged  in  Newgate,  from  whence  be  made  his  escape, 
with  other  prisoners,  when  the  jail  was  burned  but 
both  he  and  his  father  being  betrayed,  were  recM>- 
tured,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  death.  By 
the  influence  of  Gabriel  Varden,  the  lookomith,  the 
poor  half-witted  lad  waa  reprieved.  Mr.  Rudge.  the 
lather  of  Bamaby,  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  the 
same  night  as  Mr.  Haredale,  to  whom  he  waa  steward. 
Rudge  himself  waa  the  murderer  both  of  Bfr.  Haredale 
and  also  of  his  faithful  servant,  to  whom  the  crime  was 
attributed.  After  the  murder,  he  was  seen  by  many 
haunting  the  locality,  and  waa  supposed  to  be  a  ghost. 
He  joiiMd  the  Gordon  riotere.  Mrs.  [Mary]  Rudge, 
mother  of  Barnaby,  and  very  like  him,  ".but  where  in 
his  face  there  was  wildness  and  vacancy,  in  hers  there 
was  the  patient  composure  of  sorrow. 

BucBle'ro.  Orlando  Furloso.  Arloato.  A  young 
Saracen  knight  born  of  Christian  parents,  who  falls  in 
love  with  Bradamante,  a  Christian  Amason.  and  sister 
to  Rinaldo.  After  numerous  adventures  and  crosses, 
they  marry  and  found  the  house  of  Este.  Rui^ero 
is  noted  for  the  possession  of  a  hippooriff,  tx  winged 
horse,  and  also  a  veiled  shield,  the  aaxuin|(  splendor  of 
whiMsh,  when  suddenly  disclosed,  struck  with  bliiMlneBs 
and  astonishment  all  eyes  that  bieheld  it. 

RmiipelstllB'cheBu  Old  German  Tales.  Aocmd- 
ing  to  Grimm,  thk  name  is  a  compound,  but  the  spirit 
represented  is  one  familiar  to  all  GenuMi  children.  The 
original  story  tells 'Of  him  as  a  dwwf  who  spun  straw 
into  gold  for  a  certain  miller's  daughter.  He  has  since 
done  favors  to  many  people  and  paid  vnits  from  his 
mountain  home  only  known  by  the  results  of  hia  help- 
lulnces. 

Biines«  the  earliest  alphabet  in  use  among  the  nations 
of  Northern  Europe.  The  exact  period  of  then*  origin  is 
not  known.  They  are  found  engraved  on  rooks,  crosses, 
monumental  stones,  coins,  medals,  rings^  brooches,  ana 
the  hilts  and  blades  of  swords.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  thev  were  at  any  time  in  the  familiar  use 
in  which  we  find  the  characters  of  a  written  lan^age  in 
modern  times,  nor  have  we  any  traces  of  their  being  used 
in  books  or  on  parchment. 

Bu'pert.  Knlti^ht.  Formerly  in  the  villages  of 
Northern  Germany,  a  personage  clad  in  high  buskins, 
white  robe,  mask,  and  enormous  wig,  who  at  Christmas 
time  distributes  presente  to  the  children.  like  St. 
Nicholas,  he  keeps  watch  over  naughty  children.  The 
horeeman  in  the  May  pageant  is  in  some  parts  oi  Germany 
called  Rupreoht,  or  Rupert. 

Bostam*  Persian  Bomances.  He  is  the  chief  of 
the  Persian  mythical  heroes,  son  of  Z&l,  King  of  India, 
and  descendant  of  Benjamin,  the  beloved  son  of  Jacob. 
He  delivered  King  Caicaus  from  prison,  but  afterwards 
fell  into  disgrace  because  he  refused  to  embrace  the 
religious  system  of  Zoroaster.  Caicaus  sent  his  son 
Aafendiar  to  convert  him.  and,  as  persuasion  availed 
nothing,  single  combat  was  resorted  to.  The  fight 
lasted  two  days,  and  then  Rustam  discovered  that  Aafen- 
diar bore  a  charmed  life."  The  valor  of  these  two 
heroes  is  proverbial,  and  the  Persian  romances  are  full 
of  their  deeds.  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum  "  form  the  subject 
of  a  poetical  romance  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

Boy'dera.    Don  Quixote.  Cervantes.    A  duenna 

who  bad  seven  daughters  and  two  nieces.    They  were 

imprisoned  for  500  years  in  a  cavern  in  Spain.     Their 

ceaseless  weeping  stirred  the  oompassion  of  MerUn,  who 

'  converted  them  into  lakes  in  the  samw  provmoe. 


Sac^-Mint,  King.  (1)  King  of  Ciroassia,  and  a 
lover  of  Angelica,  in  Bojardo  and  Ariosto.  (2)  A  per- 
sonage introduced  by  Aleasandro  Tassoni,  the  Italian 
poet,  in  his  mock-heroic  poem,  entitled  the  "Rape  of 
the  Bucket,"  represented  as  false,  brave,  noisy,  and 
hectoring.  The  name  is  quoted  as  a  synonym  with 
vanity  and  braggart  courage. 

Sasas.  The  name  given  to  those  ancient  tradi- 
tions which  form  the  substance  of  the  history  and  mythol- 
ogy of  the  Scandinavian  races:  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written  is  supposed  to  be  the  old  Icelandic.  In 
the  *'Edda"  there  are  numerous  sa^as.  As  our  Bible 
contains  the  history  of  the  Jews,  religious  songs,  moral 
proverbs,  and  religious  stories,  so  the  "Edda"  con- 
tained the  history  of  Norway,  religious  sonip,  a  book  of 
proverbs,  and  numerous  stories.  The  original  "Edda" 
was  oominled  and  edited  by  Ssmund  Sigfusson,  an  Ice- 
landic priest  and  scald,  in  the  EUeventh  Century.  It 
contains  twenty-eight  parts  or  books,  all  of  which  are 
in  verse.  Two  hundred  years  later.  Snorro  Sturleson 
of  IcelauDd  abridged,  rearranged,  ana  reduced  to  prose 
the  "Eckla,"  and  lus  woric  was  called  "The  Younger 
Edda."  In  this  we  find  the  famous  story  called  by  the 
Germans  the  "Nibelungen  Lied."  Besides  the  sagas 
contained  in  the  "Eddas,"  there  are  numerous  others, 
and  the  whole  saga  literature  makes  over  200  volumes. 
Among  them  are  the  "Vdlsunga  Saga"  which  is  a  col- 
lection of  lays  about  the  early  Teutonic  heroes.  The 
"Saga  of  St.  Olaf"  is  the  history  of  this  Norwegian  king. 
**Fnthjof's  Saga"  contains  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Frithjof  of  Iceland.  Snorro  Sturleson.  at  the  dose  of 
the  Twelfth  Century,  made  the  second  great  collection 
of  chronicles  in  verse,  called  the  "Heimakringla  Saga." 
This  is  a  moet  valuable  record  of  the  laws,  customs,  and 
manners  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians. 

Seasons.  A  well-known  poem  said  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  Thomson's  literary  fame.  Its  description  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  during  an  English  year  is  minute, 
and  the  poem  has  been  much  read  by  foreigners. 

St.  Leon.  The  title  of  a  novel  by  William  Goodwin 
and  the  name  of  its  hero,  a  man  who  becomes  possessed 
of  the  elixir  of  lifej  and  the  secret  of  the  transmutation 
of  metals — acquisitions  which  only  bring  him  mis- 
fortunes and  much  protracted  misery. 

St.  Nlch'o-las.  The  patron  saint  of  bojrs.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Myra,  and  to  have  died  in 
the  year  326.  The  young  were  universallv  taught  to 
revere  him,  and  the  popular  fiction  which  represents 
him  as  the  bearer  ofpresents  to  children  on  Christinas 
eve  is  well  known.  He  is  the  Santa  Claus  (or  Klaus)  of 
the  Dutch. 

St.  ratrick*s  Pnrgalory.  The  subject  and  locality 
of  a  legend  long  famous  throughout  Europe.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Ireland,  upon  an  islet  in  Lough  Derg.     The 

Sunishments  undergone  here  are  analogous  to  those 
escribed  by  Dante  in  his  "Divina  Commedia."  The 
story  was  made  the  subject  of  a  romance  in  the  Four- 
teenth Century:  and,  in  Spain,  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, it  was  dnuooatised  by  Calderon. 

St.  Swithln.  According  to  legend  this  saint  was 
tutor  to  King  Alfred  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
many  miracles  are  attributed  to  him,  especially  the 
rain  of  St.  Swithin's  Day. 

Saimasundl.  The  name  of  a  periodical  started  by 
Washington  Irving,  his  brother,  and  James  K.  Paulding, 
in  the  year  1807.  The  object  of  the  paper  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  "Spectator,"  "to  reform  the  town."  The 
publishers  became  tired  of  their  venture  before  their 
subscribers  did^  and  only  twenty  numbers  were  issued. 
The  politicid  pieces  were  full  of  humor,  but  were  not  in 
support  of  anjr  party.  The  wit  and  satire  were  con- 
nected with  things  local  and  would  not  be  thoroughly 
understood  now,  or  appreciated.  The  writers  touched 
upon  the  follies  of  fashionable  life  as  well  as  other  follies 
of  their  day. 

Salt-Boi  House.  Title  of  book  by  J.  D.  Shelton  and 
name  given  to  an  imaginary  house  supposed  to  stand 
in  a  Connecticut  hill  town  more  than  a  century  ago. 
The  Ufe  of  the  family  to  whom  the  house  belonged  is 
followed  for  three  generations.  The  people,  like  moet 
families  of  the  same  social  station,  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  war  for  colonial  independence.  They  have  little 
to  do  with  political  life,  but  in  their  every-dav  concerns, 
work  and  play,  school  and  church,  love  and  marriage, 
sickness  and  death,  with  their  old-time  customs,  tradi- 
tions and  habits  of  thought  they  are  very  interesting. 
Miss  Mary,  the  last  mistress  of  the  Salt-Box  House,  is  a 
most  attractive  old  maid. 

Salt  Blver.  An  imaginary  river,  up  which  defeated 
political  parties  are  supposed  to  be  sent  to  oblivion. 
The  name  and  application  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
United  States  and  in  connection  with  a  river  of  Ken- 
tucky.    It  is  called  an  American  cant  or  slang  name. 
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Smm'bo.  This  term  and  the  natam  Cidhgr  used  to 
designate  the  negro  race.  Both  used  by  Mia.  Stowe  in 
her  etoriee. 

Samlan  Letter,  The.  The  letter  Y  used  by  Pytha- 
goras as  an  emblem  of  the  paths  of  ▼irtoe  and  of  yiee. 

Samlan  Sage.  Psrthagoras,  said  to  hare  been  bom 
at  Samos. 

SampMm*  Domfnle.    See  Dominie  Sampson. 

Smmaon  Agonlstes.  The  principal  character  in  Mil- 
ton's sacred  orama,  "Samson  Agonistes"  or  "Samson 
the  Combatant."  Samson  blind  and  bound  triumphs 
&vpf  bia  efir.,..,.^.  As  in  the  Bible  story,  he  grasps  two 
ol  the  HupparLine  pillan  mad  perishes  in  the  general  ruin. 

Saorbo  FanEa*  1  he  esquire  and  counterpart  of  Don 
Qmx^le  in  C^fvatitfai'  famous  noveL  He  has  much 
ahn^wducffi  in  praftictU  inntterB  and  a  store  ot  prorerbial 
wtiKlom.  He  rode  uftoD  sn  ass  which  he  dearly  knred, 
aiid  WM  Qotecl  for  tus  proverbs. 

SandaJiOf  Tbrrainenes.  Which  would  fit  any  foot. 
Thcramenes,  one  ol  the  Athenian  oligarchy,  wsa  nick- 
Dsjfned  "  the  trimmar  "  from  the  name  of  a  sandal  or  boot 
which  mieJht  ^  vorti  na  ^ther  foot,  because  no  depend- 
ence touJd  be  nlacft.1  oti  bim.  The  uroverb,  ".He  walks  in 
the  taadalfl  of  Tberaoaeora  *'  is  ap|>Oed  to  those  who  speak 
fairly  but  do  (be  thin«^  th&t  promise  to  profit  themscaves. 

Sand'ford  and  Slcr^ton.  Harry  Sandford  and  Tom- 
my BI«ftfHw  the  two  heron  of  Thomas  Day's  once  popu- 
Ur  taJe  for  the  yotmc,  the  ^  History  of  Sandford  and 

Sa&scrlt.  The  andtot  language  of  India,  now  ex- 
tinct, inrnt  whu-h  mo9\  nf  the  languages  there  spoken 
mre  derived.  It  beLaugn  to  the  Arvan  or  Indo-European 
group  of  tongues.  It  was  declared  by  Sir  William  Jones 
to  be  more  perfect  than  the  Greek,  more  copious  than 
the  Latin,  and  man  r^ned  than  either.  The  earliest 
eristing  work  is  the  "Vedas.'*  These,  and  the  "Pu- 
ranas,  are  religious  writingB:  but  there  are  also  Epic 
poems,  dramas,  and  philosophical  composition. 

Santa  Clans*  In  table  he  was  first  known  as  patron 
saint  of  children.  The  vigil  of  his  feast  is  still  held  in 
some  places,  but  for  the  most  part  his  name  is  now  saso- 
ciated  with  Christma»-tide.  The  <^  custom  used  to  be 
for  someone,  on  December  5th.  to  assume  the  costume 
of  a  bishop  and  distoibute  small  gifts  to  '*good  children." 
(See  St.  Nicholas.) 

Santla'go*  The  war  cry  of  Spain;  adopted  because 
St.  James  (Sant  lago)  rendered,  according  to  tradition, 
signal  service  to  a  Christian  king  of  Spam  in  a  battle 
against  the  Moors. 

Sa'tan.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Devil,  and  that  by 
which  in  the  Bible,  in  poetry,  and  in  popular  legends, 
he  is  often  designated.  Thoee  mediae val  writers  who 
reckoned  nine  kinds  of  demons,  placed  Satan  at  the  head 
of  the  fifth  rank,  which  consisted  of  coseners,  as  magi- 
cians and  witches.  Milton  represents  him  as  the.  mon- 
arch of  hell.  His  chief  lords  are  Be€lxebub.  Moloch, 
Qiemos,  Thanunus,  Dagon,  Rimmon,  and  Belial.  .  His 
standard-bearer,  Axas'el. 

Saf yrane.  Faerie  Qneene*  Spenser.  A  noble 
knight  who  delivered  Una  from  the  fauns  and  satjrrs. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  Truth,  driven  from  the 
towns  and  cities,  took  refuffs  in  caves  and  dens,  where 
for  a  time  it  lay  concealed.  At  lenath  Sir  Satyrane 
(Luther)  rescnes  Una  from  bondage:  out  no  sooner  ia 
this  the  case  than  she  falls  in  with  Archima'go.  to  show 
how  very  difficult  it  was  at  the  Reformation  to  separate 
Truth  from  Error. 

Saun'ders*  Clerk.  The  hero  of  a  well-known  Scot- 
tish ballad. 

Saun'ders,  BIchard.  A  feigned  name  under  which 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  1732,  commenced  the  publication  of  an 
almanac,  commonly  called  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac." 
of  which  the  distinguishing  feature  was  a  series  of  max- 
ims of  prudence  and  industry  in  the  form  of  proverbs. 

Saw'ney.  A  sportive  designation  applied  by  the 
English  to  the  Scotch.  It  is  a  corruption  of  "Sandie," 
the  Scottish  abbreviation  of  **  Alexander." 

Saw'yer,  Bob.  Pickwick  Papers.  Dickens.  A 
drinking  voung  doctor  who  tries  to  establish  a  practice 
at  Bristol,  but  without  success.  Sam  Waller  calls  him 
**Mt.  Sawbones." 

Scalds*  or  Skalds.  Court  poets  and  chroniclers  of 
the  ancient  Scandinavians.  They  resided  at  court,  were 
attached  to  the  royal  suite,  and  attended  the  king  in  all 
his  wars.  These  bards  celebrated  in  song  the  gods, 
the  kings  of  Norway,  and  national  heroes.  Few  com- 
plete Skaldic  poems  have  survived,  but  a  multitude  of 
fragments  exist. 

Scarlet  Letter.  The.  Title  of  a  romance  by  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne.  The  heroine.  Hester  Prynne.  was  con- 
demned to  wear  conspicuously  the  letter  "A"  in  scar- 
let, token  of  her  sin  as  mother  of  her  child.  Pearl,  whose 
father  was  not  known.    She  was  first  exposed  in  dis- 


grace oo  a  raised  scaffold,  then  serred  a  term  in  pnMm. 
and  afterward  gained  a  moderate  suppmt  for  nenBli 
and  child  by  embroidering.  She  refused  to  reveal  the 
name  of  the  father,  althoiirii  she  might  then  be  allowed 
to  lay  aside  the  letter.  He  was  alwasrs  near,  held  an 
important  position,  and  lived  a  life  of  wearing  "m ■"■f* 
After  his  death  Hester  Prynne  took  her  child  to  another 
country,  but  returned  to  spend  her  old  age  in  sedosioB 
and  ccnnfort  in  the  same  place  that  had  witnessed  her 
punishment.  She  alwasrs  Dote  hersdf  proudly  but  not 
defiantly  and  broui^t  to  herself  such  K>ve  and  respect 
that  the  scariet  letter  became  a  badge  of  honor.     Roger 


ing  her  secret.  The  characters  in  the  story  axe  intense 
and  the  aaalysia  of  motives  subtle. 

Schnh'rlah.  Arabian  Nights.  The  Sultan  of  Persia. 
His  reign  was  a  despotism  and  his  decrees  absolute. 

Schehe'rasade.  Arabian  Nights.  The  fabled  re- 
later  of  the  stories  in  these  "Entertainments.**  Among 
other  decrees  the  suhan  had  decided  upon  a  new  wife 
for  every  day.  Tradition  or  fable  tells  that  Schehera- 
sade.  wishing  to  free  Persia  of  this  disgrace,  requested 
to  be  made  the  sultan's  wife.  She  wsa  yoimg  and  tx^uti- 
ful.  of  great  courage  and  ready  wit,  had  an  ezoellent 
memory,  knew  history,  was  poet,  musician,  and  dan«er. 
Scheherasade  obtained  permission  for  her  jrounger  sister. 
Dinarsade,  to  sleep  in  the  same  chamber,  and  instructed 
hrr  *~  -s-ay,  "Sister,  rdate  to  me  one  of  those  stories." 
S4  heL'trra±ade  then  toM  the  sultan  (under  pretense  of 
si<fakio«  to  ber  si«t«r>  a  Story,  but  always  contrived 
to  break  ofT  before  the  n^ory  wsa  finished.  The  sultan, 
in  ordrf  to  heax  tbti  etid  o(  the  story,  spared  her  life  till 
the  ne.T^i  aij^t-  Thb  went  on  for  a  tnousand  and  one 
nJKtit^,  vh^n  ihe^uJtaD'fi  resentment  was  worn  out,  and 
hi^  aiimi ration  of  kta  auit^na  was  so  great  that  he  re- 
voked hiA  dectofc 

8rhl4»'mlU  Ppter*  Th^  title  of  a  little  work  by  Cham- 
imo  il7§l-lS3^^  and  the  rame  of  its  hero,  a  man  who 
selils  hi»  ahjLdow  to  an  n)d  fuan  in  gray  (the  Devil)  who 
mp«ba  hini  just  after  he  tuu  been  disappointed  in  an  ap- 
plication (Kifr  adamtaofse  to  a  nobleman.  The  name  has 
De^cf^me  a  by-word  for  any  poor,  silly,  and  unfortunate 
fellow. 

Scuurt^e  of  God*  Att:jl!%2  King  of  the  Huna.  A.  P. 
St:iDley  sckyA  the  term  war.  first  applied  to  Attila  in  the 
H  unKariari  Cbronirlcs,  I  ^  ii  found  m  a  legend  belonging 
to  the  Eighth  or  Nitith  Cen-inry. 

^crciotce.  Eheneier*  (  hrlstmas  Carolt  Dickens. 
TJie  promincDt  cbni-jv-t.^r  rnade  partner,  executor,  and 
hey^  i>f  old  Jacob  ^t  tock-broker.     When  first  in- 

tio«iuc«d»  hf>  id  B  «r:  covetous  old  man,  loving  no 

one  &Qii  iiy  ticpek*  tn  i  iv*:?!.  One  Christmas.  Ebeneser 
Scrooge  sees  three  ghosts:  The  Ghost  of  Christmas  Past; 
the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present ;  and  the  Ghost  of  Christ- 
mas To-come.  The  first  takes  him  back  to  his  young 
life,  shows  him  what  Christmas  was  to  him  when  a  school- 
boy, and  when  he  was  an  apprentice.  The  second  ghost 
shows  him  the  joyous  home  of  his  clerk.  Bob  Giatchit. 
who  has  nine  people  to  feed  on  what  seems  a  pittance, 
and  yet  could  find  wherewithal  to  make  merry  on  this 
day;  it  also  shows  him  the  family  of  his  nephew,  and 
others.  The  third  ghost  shows  him  what  would  be  his 
lot  if  be  died  as  he  then  was  JLhe  prey  of  harpies,  the  jest 
of  his  friends  on  'Change.  These  visions  wholly  change 
his  nature,  and  he  becomes  benevolent,  charitable,  and 
cheerful,  and  makes  Christmas  a  happy  day  for  many 
within  his  reach. 

Sed'ley,  Mr.  Tanltr  Fair,  Thackeray.  A 
wealthy  London  stock-broker,  brought  to  ruin  in  the 
money  market  just  prior  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
old  merchant  tried  to  earn  a  living  by  selling  wine,  coals, 
or  lottery-tickets  by  commission,  but  his  rad  wine  ana 
cheap  coals  found  but  few  customers.  Mis.  Sedley.  wife 
of  Mlt.  Sedley,  a  homely,  kind-hearted  woman,  soured 
by  adversitv,  and  quick  to  take  offense.  Amelia  Sedley. 
daughter  of  the  stock-broker,  educated  at  Miss  Pinker- 
ton's  academy,  and  engaged  to  Captain  George  Osborne, 
son  of  a  rich  London  merchant.  After  the  ruin  of  Mr. 
Sedley  George  marries  Amelia,  and  old  Osborne  disin- 
herits him.  George  is  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
Amelia  is  reduced  to  great  poverty,  but  is  befriended  by 
Captain  Dobbin,  and  after  many  years  of  patience  and 
Kreat  devotion  she  consents  to  marry  him.  Joseph  Sed- 
ley. vain,  shy.  and  vulgar.  He  tola  of  his  brave  deeds, 
and  made  it  appear  that  he  was  Wellington's  rim^t  hand: 
so  that  he  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  "  Waterloo  Sedley.* 
He  became  the  "patron"  of  Becky  Sharp,  who  fleeced 
him  of  all  his  money,  and  in  six  months  ne  died  under 
suspicious  circumstances.  Interest  in  the  novel  is  cen- 
tered on  Amelia,  an  impereonation  of  virtue  without 
intellect  as  contrasted  with  Becky  Sharp,  who  is  an  im-  ' 
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penoBAtioa  of  intellMt  withooi  yiriiM,  Th«  one  has  no 
uMbdt  Iho  othor  do  hoftrt. 

Selliii.  Bride  of  Abydot*  BffUm  The  ohanoter 
of  Selim  is  bold,  fall  of  enteipriM,  and  faithfuL  The 
atory  mm  that  Selim  was  the  son  of  Abdallah  and  oousin 
of  Zuleika.  When  Qiaffir  murdered  Abdallah,  he  took 
Selim  and  brought  him  up  as  his  own  son.  The  young 
man  fell  in  lore  with  Zuleika,  who  thought  he  was  her 
brother:  when  she  discovered  he  was  Abdallah's .  son, 
she  eloped  with  him.  As  soon  as  Giaffir  discorered  this 
he  went  after  the  fugitives,  and  shot  Selim.  Zuleika 
killed  herself,  and  the  old  pacha  was  left  childless.  Selim, 
•on  of  Akbar,  in  Arabian  tales,  marries  Nourmahal,  the 
"light  of  the  Harem." 

Sellih.  The  MeasUh.  KloMtock.  One  of  the 
two  guardian  angeb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  John  the 
Divine. 

Selloek.  Pererll  of  the  Peakt  Seott.  A  servant 
girl  in  the  service  of  Lady  and  Sir  Qeoffrey  Pevexil  of 
the  Peak. 

Sene'iim.  Madoe.  Southey.  A  Welsh  maiden  in 
love  with  Car'adoo.  Under  the  assumed  name  of  Mer^ 
vyn  she  became  the  page  of  the  Princess  Goervyl,  that 
she  might  foUow  her  lover  to  America,  when  Madoc  colour 
ised  Caer-Madoc.  Senena  was  prooused  in  marriaae  to 
another;  but  when  the  wedding  day  arrived,  the  oride 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Sentlmentml  Joarney,  The.  By  Lenrenee  Sterne. 
It  was  intended  to  be  sentimental  sketches  of  bis  tour 
through  Italy  in  1764,  but  he  died  soon  after  completing 
the  first  part. 

Septiuigliit.  A  Greek  version  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament;  so  called  because  the  translation  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  seventy-two  Jews,  who, 
for  the  aake  of  round  numbers,  are  usually  called  the 
"seventy  interpreters."  It  is  said  to  have  been  made 
at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt^ 
about  280  B.  C'  It  is  that  out  of  which  all  the  ciUUons 
in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  are  taken.  It 
was  idso  the  ordinary  and  canonical  translation  made 
use  of  by  tJbe  Christian  Churoh  in  the  earliest  ages;  and 
is  still  retained  in  the  churches  both  of  the  East  and  West. 

Seie'na.  Faerie  Qaeeiie»  Spenaer.  Allured  by  the 
mildness  of  the  weather,  went  into  the  fields  to  gather 
wild  flowers  for  a  garland,  when  ahe  waa  attacked  by 
the  Blatant  Beast,  who  carried  her  off  in  its  mouth. 
Her  eriea  attracted  to  the  spot  Sir  OaUdore.  who  com- 
pelled the  beast  to  drop  its  prey. 

Ses'ame.  In  Arabian  tales  given  as  the.taliamanic 
word  which  would  open  or  shut  the  door  leadiny  into 
the  cave  of  the  forty  thievss.  In  order  to  open  it,  the 
words  to  be  uttered  were,  "  Open,  Sesamel "  and  in  order 
to  dose  it.  "Shut,  Sesamel "  Sesame  is  a  plant  which 
yields  an  oily  grain,  and  hence,  when  Cassim  forgot  the 
word,  he  substituted  "barley,"  but  without  effect. 
Sesame  has  come  into  i;eneral  use  in  connection  with 
any  word  or  act  which  will  open  the  way  for  aocompUsh- 
ment  of  the  thing  desired. 

Seven  Bibles,  The*  or  Sacred  Books.  (1)  The 
".  Bible  "  of  Christians.  (2)  The  "  Eddas  "  of  the  Scandi^ 
navians.  (3)  The  "Five  Kings"  of  the  Chinese.  (4) 
The  ".Koran"  of  the  Mohammedans.  (5)  The  "Tri 
Pitikes"  of  the  Buddhists.  (6)  The  ".Three  Vedas"  of 
the  Hindis.     (7)  ".Zendavesta  *  of  the  Peisians. 

Seven  Sleepers*  The.  The  tale  of  these  sleepers  is 
told  in  divers  manners.     The  best  accounts  are  those  in 


Voragine;  the  ".De  Gloria  Martvrum, '  by  Gregory  of 
Tours;  and  the  ".Oriental  Tales,  bv  Caylus.  Accord- 
ing to  one  version  they  were  seven  noble  youths  of  Ephe- 


sus,  who  fled  in  the  Decian  pmsecution  to  a  cave  in 

"  "  •«      -     ••gj^  ^^^  blocked  up  by 

were  discovered,   and 


Mount  Celion,  the  mouth  of  which  was  blocked  up  by 
stones.  After  230  years  thev  were  discovered,  and 
awoke,  but  died  witmn  a  few  days,  and  were  taken  in  a 
large  stone  coffin  to  Marseilles.  Another  tradition  is, 
that  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  hts  mind's  eye.  saw  the 
seven  sleepers  turn  from  their  right  sides  to  their  left, 
and  whenever  they  turn  on  their  sides  it  indicates  great 
disasters  to  Christendom.  This  idea  was  introduced  by 
Tennyson  in  his  poem,  "Harold." 

Seven  Wise  Masters  is  the  title  of  a  medissval 
collection  of  novels,  important  both  from  its  contents 
and  its  wide-spread  poptuarity.  The  work  is  undoubted- 
ly of  Oriental  origin,  vet  neither  the  period  when  it  was 
composed,  nor  how  far  it  spread  through  the  East,  is 
known,  but  it  existed  in  Arabic  as  a  translation  from 
Indian  sources  before  the  Eleventh  Century.  The  work 
became  known  in  literature,  sometimes  in  a  complete 
form,  sometimes  only  particular  novels  were  repro- 
duced, under  all  sorts  of  names,  in  verse  and  in  prose. 
Latin  versions  began  to  appear  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century  and  parts  have  been  translated 
into  English. 


Seven  WIm  Men.  The  ooUeetive  designation  of  a 
number  of  Greek  sages,  who  lived  about  62(MS48  B.  C, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  practical 
wisdom.  Their  moni  and  social  experience  was  ensf- 
bodied  in  brief  aphorisms,  expressed  in  verse  or  in  prose. 

Sfa'naVeDe'.  The  hero  of  Molidre's  comedy  "La 
Manage  Force."  He  is  represented  as  a  humoriBt  of 
about  fifty-three,  who  having  a  mind  to  marry  a  fashion- 
able young  woman,  but  feeling  a  doubt,  consults  his 
friends  upon  this  momentous  question.  Receiving  no 
satisfactory  counsel,  and  not  much  pleased  with  the 
proceedinjEB  of  his  bride  elect,  he  at  last  determines  to 

give  up  his  engagement,  but  is  cudgeled  into  compliance 
y  the  brother  of  his  intended. 

Shallow.  A  braggart  and  absurd  country  Justice  in 
Shakeepere*s  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  in  the 
second  part  of  "King  Henry  the  Fourth." 

Shalott'»  The  Lady  ef.  The  heroine  of  Tennyson's 
poem  of  the  same  name.  She  weaves  into  her  web  all 
the  si^ts  reflected  in  the  mirror  which  hangs  opposite 
her  window;  but  when  Sir  Lancelot  passes,  she  leaves 
her  mirror  and  looks  out  of  the  easement  at  the  knight 
himself,  whereupon  a  curse  comes  upon  her.  She  entered 
a  boat  bearing  her  name  on  the  prow,  floated  down  the 
river  to  Cameiot,  and  died  heart  broken  on  the  way. 

Shan'dy,  Mrs.  The  mother  of  Tristram  Shandsr  in 
Sterne's  novel  of  this  name.  She  is  the  ideal  of  nonentity, 
a  character  individual  from  its  very  absence  of  individu- 
aHtv. 

Shan'dy»  Tristram.  The  nominal  hero  of  Sterne's 
"The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent." 

Shan'dy,  Walter.  The  name  of  Tristram  Shandy's 
father  in  eteme's  novel  of  this  name,  a  man  of  an  aeUve 
and  metaphysioal,  but  at  the  same  time  a  whimsical, 
oast  of  nund,  whom  too  much  and  too  misc^laneous 
learning  had  brou^t  within  a  step  or  two  of  madness. 
The  romance,  "Txastram  Shandy,"  is  not  built  on  a  regUp- 
lar  plot.  The  hero  has  no  adventures,  and  the  story 
oonsists  of  a  series  of  episodes  which  introduce  the  reader 
to  the  home-life  of  an  English  country  family.  This 
family  is  one  of  the  most  amusing. 

Sharp,  Iftebecca.  The  prominent  character  in 
Thackeray's  ".Vanity  Fair."  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
painter,  clashing,  selfish,  unprincipled,  and  very  elever, 
who  manages  to  marry  Rawdon  Cowley,  afterwards 
his  exoellency  Colonel  Crawley.  C.  B.  He  waa  disin- 
herited on  acoount  of  his  marriage  with  Becky,  then  a 
poor  governess,  but  she  taught  him  how  to  live  in  splen- 
dor on  no  income.  Lord  Steyne  introduced  her  to  court, 
but  her  conduct  with  this  peer  gave  rise  to  scandal,  which 
caused  a  separation  between  her  and  Rawdon.  She 
joins  her  fortunes  with  Joseph  Sedley,  a  wealthy  ".  col- 
lector," of  Boggiey  WoUah,  in  India.  Having  insured 
his  life  and  lost  his  money,  he  dies  suddenly  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances.  Becky  at  last  assumes  the 
charaoter  of  a  pious,  eharitable  Lady  Bountiful,  given 
to  all  good  works. 

Shepherdess,  The  FaithfuL  A  pastoral  drama  by 
John  Fletcher.  The  "faithful  shepherdess"  is  Conn, 
who  remains  faithful  to  her  lover  although  dead.  Milton 
has  borrowed  from  this  pastoral  in  his  *Comus." 

Shepherd  of  Banbury.  The  ostensible  author  of  a 
work  entitled  "The  Shepherd  of  Banbury's  Rules  to 
judKe  Df  the  Changw  of  Weather.  in-*>unded  on  Forty 
Veura'  Cxpfchent^Ct  ctc*t"  s  work  oi  gretkt  popiiliirity 
among  the  IJukIJaLi  pcx>r. 

HliepUcrd  of  Sall.sbury  riaJn.  The.  TUe  hem  and 
title  of  a  reliK:TOci9  truet  by  Uannikh  More-  The  sii^pberdt 
is  nvitfHl  for  ULs  ti(j^iii(4y  wii^Joiii  utid  aimpltj  tHety. 

Hheptusrd'ji  Pipe.  Fitti,  in  Greek  mythology,  was 
the  god  of  forcTits,  iM^^tixrm,  and  flof;Li,  &nd  ways  the  ot- 
tributtd  inventor  of  the  aheplierii'^  tlutn  or  [)ipe.  a  aerjea 
of  Kmd^jateil  tubes  ftet  togother  (open  ai  one  end  s^qd 
closed  at.  the  Dlher)^  played  by  blowing  nt^Toaa  the  open 
entLa. 

Hhepherd'B  Caleitdar,  Th*.  Twelve  eclogues  in 
variou^s  metres,  by  Spenser,  one  for  each  moutb,  Jatru- 
ary;  Cohn  Clout  (Bppnfier),  bewails  that  Roaaliod  dose 
not  return  hi^  love.  Ffibruarj^:  Cuddy*  a  lafl^  miuplaina 
of  the  cold.  Ami  Thenot  liLniecita  the  defE^cmeracy  of  pBS- 
toral  life.  March:  Willie  and  HumuUin  diec^jurse  of 
loTe.  April;  Uobbinot  tiings  a  soa^  on  Eliza^  M^y: 
Paliu&ie  exhorts  Piera  to  juio  the  fwtivitiefl  of  Bifay^  but 
Pitra  mpVim  that  gooiJ  nhep herds  who  seek  their  own 
indalg^«nce  pstpoae  tbcir  flocks  to  the  walvta.  June;  Hob- 
binoi  GxhurtA  CoUn  to  gretiter  chewfuln™*!.  Juiy:  Mor> 
rel,  u.  ijoat-Uerd*  invites  Tboiiialin  to  <i^Tne  with  him  to 
the  upLab<l^^  August:  Pt^riiifot  iLud  Willie  coateud  in 
song,  and  Cuddy  w  appoimeti  afbit-er*     September;    Dm- 

S>n  Davie  complaifu  la  Ih'.tbhiaal  of  clDrieal  abuses- 
ctobpr;  Oo  poetry,  Novembi?r:  Ck>Uni  beine  asted  by 
Tfaeat^t  t^  31  tig,  excuaeei  hinweJf  bcc^uap  of  his  grief  for 
Dido,   but   tiiuftUy  siugfi   her  elaty.     December:     Colin 
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•sata  eompUiiw  that  his  heart  b  desolate.  Thenot  m  an 
old  shepherd  bent  with  ace,  who  teUs  Cuddy,  the  herds- 
man's boy.  the  fable  of  the  oak  and  the  briar,  one  of  the 
best-known  fables  iadoded  in  the  ealendar. 

8tefldftn*S  Bide.  A  lyric  by  T.  B.  Read,  one  of  the 
few  things  written  daring  the  heat  of  the  Civil  War  that 
is  likdy  to  survive. 

She  Stoope  to  Cenqacr.  This  well-known  comedy 
by  Oliver  G^Ulsmith  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  an 
incident  which  actually  occurred  to  its  author.  When 
Goldsmith  was  sixteen  years  of  ace,  a  wac  residins  at 
Ardagh  directed  him,  when  paasinc  throufh  that  villace. 
to  Squire  Fetberstone's  house  as  the  village  inn.  The 
r^'ft^r  was  not  discovered  for  some  time,  but  all  eon- 
cemed  enjoyed  the  joke.  "She  Stoofm  to  Conquer"  is 
one  of  the  gayest,  pfeasantest,  and  most  amnwing  pieees 
of  English  comedy. 

Staln'ceMf.  In  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha,**  the  diver 
who  challenged  the  North  Wind  and  put  him  to  flight 
in  combat.  _ 

Staocky.  The  Hooaler  Seboel-mmftfcr,  Etfw. 
Bnlestoii.  The  little  lad  from  the  pooiiiouse  who 
adores  the  school-master  and  earijr  warns  him  of  plans 
for  upsetting  his  authority.  He  is  also  a  small  poet, 
not  in  rhyming,  but  in  comprehension  of  things  about 
him  and  in  his  way  of  looking  at  life,  and  he  grows  to  be  a 
h^per  in  the  "Church  of  the  Best  Licks,"  founded  by 
the  school-master.  He  is  brother  to  Hannah  whom  the 
master  loves.  Shocky  and  Hannah  and  their  companions 
in  the  story  bring  the  i^ieech  and  life  of  their  people 
and  their  time  into  American  literature. 

Sliylock.  A  sordid,  avaridoua,  revengeful  Jew,  in 
Shakeapere's  "Merchant  of  Venice." 

Stage  PerOooSt  The.  The  Round  Table  contained 
sieges  or  seats  in  the  names  of  different  knighta.  One 
was  reserved  for  him  who  was  destined  to  achieve  the 
quest  of  the  holy  graaL  This  seat  was  called  "perilous," 
because  if  any  one  sat  therein  exeept  he  for  whom  it  was 
reserved  it  would  be  his  death.  Thu  seat  finally  bore 
the  name  of  Sir  Galahad. 

StagMed.  The  hero  of  various  Scandinavian  and 
Teutonic  legends,  particularly  of  the  old  German  epic 
poem,  the  Nibelungen  Lied."  He  is  rmesented  as  a 
young  warrior  of  physieal  strength  and  beauty,  and  in 
valor  superior  to  all  men  of  his  time.  He  eannot  easily 
be  identified  with  any  historical  personage. 

ittetv  MIL  A  brutal  thief  and  housebreaker  in  Dick- 
ens's novel  "Oliver  Twist."  He  murders  his  mistress, 
Kaney,  and  in  tnring  to  lower  himself  by  a  rope  from 
the  roof  of  a  building  where  he  had  taken  refuge  from 
the  crowd,  he  falls  and  is  ctM^ed  in  a  noose  of  his  own 
making.  Sikes  had  an  ill-conditioned  savage  dog,  the 
beast  tmage  of  his  master,  which  he  kicked  and  loved, 
iOHreated  and  fondled. 

MUiCB  ThrcM.  GalllTcr*ft  IVaTcli.  In  the  king- 
dom of  LilHput,  the  three  great  prises  of  honor  are  "fine 
silk  threads  six  inches  long,  one  blue.  anoUier  red,  and  a 
third  green."  The  thread  is  girt  about  the  loins,  and 
no  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  or  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
is  won  more  worthily  or  worn  more  proudly. 

Mnd'hed  the  Sailor.  A  character  in  the  "Arabian 
Kights,"  in  which  is  related  the  story  of  hia  strange 
voyi^es  and  wonderful  adventures. 

SI'Beil.  In  Virgil's  "^neid"  the  cunning  Greek, 
who,  by  a  false  tale,  induced  the  Trojans  to  drag  the 
Wooden  Horse  into  Troy. 

Sleeping  Beaaty.  The  heroine  of  a  celebrated  nursery 
tale  which  relates  how  a  princess  was  shut  up  by  fairy 
enchantment,  to  sleep  a  hundred  years  in  a  castle,  around 
which  sprung  up  a  dense,  impenetrable  wood.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  she  was  delivered 
from  her  imprisonment  and  her  trance  by  a  gallant 
young  prince,  before  whom  the  forest  opened  itself  to 
afford  him  passage.  Grimm  derives  this  popular  and 
widely  diffused  tale  from  the  old  northern  mythology. 

Slender.  A  silly  youth  in  Shakesi>ere'8  "Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor."  who  is  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  "Sweet  Anne  Page.'* 

Sllek«  Sam.  The  title  and  hero  of  various  humorous 
narratives,  illustrating  and  exaggerating  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Yankee  character  and  dialect  written  by  Judge 
Thomas  C.  Haliburton.  Sam  Slick  is  represented  as  a 
Yankee  cloekmaker  and  peddler,  full  of  quaint  drollery, 
unsophisticated  wit,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
aptitude  in  the  use  of  what  he  calls  "soft  sawder." 

Slo^,  l>r.  The  name  of  a  choieric  and  uncharitable 
physician  in  Sterne's  novel,  "The  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Tnstram  Shandy.  Gent." 

Sloogh  of  Dcapond.  PUfrlm's  Progrega;  Ban- 
jran.  A  deep  bog,  which  Christian  had  to  pass  on  his  way 
to  the  Wicket  Gate.  Neighbor  Pliable  would  not  at^ 
tempt  to  pass  it,  and  turned  back.    While  Christian  was 


floenderfng  in  the  slough.  Help  ease  to  kis  aid.  and  aa> 
sisted  him  over. 
8ly«  Chilalepher.  TMBlBg  ef  <ke  Shrew,  Bhiirsa 

A  keei>er  of  besin  and  a  tinker,  aan  o<  a  pediar. 

An  anesent  song  recooBtinc  the 
unowned  atphta  of  Charlemagne, 
Qcesvallea.  At  the  battle  of  Hast- 
id  on  hovsebaek  bdoie  th^  tnvad- 
MB  signal  for  onset  by  singmg  this 

of  poems  by 

OB  two  coati- 

The  title  ex- 


and  a  and  drinker. 

f^njE  of  Moland 
der-i*  of  Jij^l-' 
siaiD  in  the  pc^ 
inrs  TfcilleI*T  . 
inf  mny,  abd  f>v*^  _ 

farv3U9  Kmc     '^>^  R  iand.) 

t^ng*  «r  the  ^Ipfraa.    A 
Jof^^uin  MiHrr.  wtiict  made  fen 
nedtj  witbuj.  »  y«&r    >!  their  pobHeation. 
lAiiiM  lb«  «£i?f  Ptibicct;  of  the  sooca. 

l!<peciator,  The.  A  periodical  famoos  in  Ktcnttxre 
in  ^iiLiTh  most  of  th<=  artides  were  written  by  .\ddi9oa 
or  Sir  Riebard  Steek  The  first  number  was  published 
in  IJHtdxm  in  the  year  1711,  the  last,  Nol  635,  was  issued 
in  r^eeember,  1714.  The  most  noted  of  Addison's  writ- 
ings is  said  to  be  the  series  of  aketebes  in  "The  Spec- 
tator," of  which  Sir  Roger  de  Coieiley  is  the  eentral 
figure,  and  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  and  Win  Honesrcomb 
the  side  ones.  8a  Roger  himself  is  an  absolute  creation; 
the  gentle  y«t  vivid  imaginatioB.  the  gay  spirit  of  humor 
and  the  keen  shrewd  observation  mark  it  a  wofk  of 
pure  genius.  In  this  Addison  has  given  a  delicacy  to 
Bnglish  sentiment,  and  a  modesty  to  English  wit  which 
it  never  knew  before.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "to  attain  an 
English  style,  familiar  but  not  eoarse,  and  elegant,  but 
not  ostentatious,  one  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  volumes  of  Addison.** 

Sphlm.  A  Greek  word,  applied  to  certain  symboS- 
eal  forms  of  EgjrptiaB  origin.  The  most  remarkable 
Sphinx  b  the  Great  Sirfdnx  at  Giaeh,  a  eoknaal  form, 
hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock.  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  breast  is  a  small  naos,  or  chapel,  formed  of  three 
hieroglsrphieal  tableta.  Votive  inscriptions  of  the  Ro- 
man period,  some  as  late  as  the  Third  Century,  were 
discovered  in  the  walls  and  conalructions.  On  the  second 
digit  oi  the  left  daw  of  the  ^hinx,  an  inscription,  in 
pentameter  Gredc  verses,  by  Arrian,  was  discovered. 
Another  metrical  and  prosaie  inscription  was  also  found. 
In  Assyria  and  Bab^nia,  representations  of  Sphinxes 
have  been  found,  and  the  same  are  not  uncommon  on 
Pbenidan  works  of  art. 

Name  of  a  family  prominent  in  Dickens's 

Nickleby."      Wacktord    Squeers,    master   of 

Fi!T,  YoriExhire.  a  vulgar,  oonoeited,  igno- 

v'f^rU'arine  acd  mean.    He  steals  the 

;. ,  clotkM  hi^  (H>n  in  their  best  suits, 

■h'^iu,   and   i«s<;bcs  them  next  to  nothing. 

l5  t  rmn«pr/rt«d  for  theft.     Mrs.  Squeers,  a 

^.    :  iLJ^hi    beartleiT"   ^-irajE'j,  with  no  womanly 

fc^'jiig  iijT  t^o  boyit  put  1]'  sharge.     Miss  Fanny 

Srjur^rt,  *lau«bl*r  of  tbe  -  er.    Miss  Fanny  falls 

ih  l"ve  with  KifholM  Nk^  i  later  hates  him  be- 

en kue  hf?  ia  iujKneibie  to  tUe  iwjtt  impeachment.  Master 
Warkford  Bquwr^,  oTprtMaring,  .lelf -willed  and  jimMf 
si'^nat^.  Tbe  pirtunj  df  tbia  fati^LiLl>^  and  their  ways  had 
gT' at  snfiutDcc  on  the  sehoolfl  of  KoijLuid,  by  rousing  the 
p  ."plf    to   a   kTiowli?dgp  of   tbeir    ojanagement. 

fikinlre  of  Dames.  A  persoaage  introduced  by  Spen- 
ser in  the  "FaSrie  Queen,"  and  whose  curious  adventures 
are  there  recorded.  It  is  often  used  to  express  a  person 
devoted  to  the  fair  sex. 

SteWforth.  David  CopperSeld.  Dlekess.  The 
young  man  who  led  little  Em  ly  astray..  When  tired  of 
his  toy,  he  proposed  to  her  to  marry  his  valet.  Steer- 
forth  being  shipwrecked  ofF  the  coast  of  Yarmouth, 
Ham  Peggotty  tried  to  rescue  him,  but  both  were 
drowned. 

St«n'tor.  A  Grecian  herald  in  the  Trojan  War.  whom 
Homer  describe  as  "great-hearted,  braaen-voiced  Sten- 
tor,  accustomed  to  shout  as  loud  as  fifty  other  men." 

Steph'a-no.  (1)  A  drunken  butler,  in  Shakespere's 
"Tempest."  (2)  A  servant  to  Portia,  in  Shakespere's 
"Merchant  of  Venice." 

Stlg'Klns«  Bey.  Mr.  A  red-nosed,  hsrpocritical 
"shepherd,"  or  Methodist  parson,  in  Dickens's  "Pick- 
wick Papers,"  with  a  great  appetite  for  pineapple  rum. 
He  is  the  spiritual  adviser  of  Mre.  Weller,  and  lectures  on 
temperance. 

Stone  of  Sar'dla.  The  Great  Stone  of  Sardls, 
StoektOB.  In  this  stone  the  imaginary  science  of  the 
futtire  is  joined  to  the  actual  science  of  to-day  in  an 
extremely  plausible  way.  The  North  Pole  is  visited  by  a 
submarine  vessel,  a  light  ia  found  capable  of  penetrating 
for  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  finally  the 
center  of  that  earth  is  discovered  to  be  an  enormous 
diamond. 

Storm-and-«treta  Period.  In  the  Hterary  history 
of  Germany,  the  name  given  to  a  period  of  great  intel* 
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toctual  convulsion,  when  the  nation  becan  to  aoMrt  its 
freedom  from  the  fetteiB  of  an  artificial  literary  spirit. 
The  period  derives  its  name  from  a  drama  of  Khnger 
(1763-1831),  whose  high-wrought  tragedies  and  novels 
reflect  the  excit«nent  of  the  time. 

Sui^name*  The  ovemame;  either  the  name  written 
over  the  Christian  name,  or  given  over  and  above  it;  an 
additional  name.  For  a  long  time  persons  had  no  family 
name,  but  only  one,  and  that  a  personal  name.  Plato 
recommended  parents  to  give  happv  names  to  their 
children;  and  the  Pythagoreans  taught  that  the  minds, 
actions,  and  successes  of  men  were  according  to  their 
names,  genius,  and  fate.  The  popes  changed  their  names 
at  their  exaltation  to  the  pontincate,  "a  custom  intro- 
duced by  Pope  Sergius."  In  France  it  was  usual  to  change 
the  name  given  at  baptism,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
two  sons  ca  Henry  II.  of  France.  They  were  christened 
Alexander  and  Hercules:  but  at  their  confirmation, 
these  names  were  changed  to  Henry  and  Francis.  It  is 
usual  for  the  religious  at  their  entrance  into  monasteries 
to  assume  new  names,  to  show  they  are  about  to  lead  a 
new  life. 

Swallow  Bam.  The  three  novels,  **Swallow  Bam," 
"Horse-Shoe  Robinson,"  and  "Rob  of  the  Bowl,"  besides 
their  value  as  works  of  art,  are  all  careful  historical  studies 
l^iving  admirable  pictures  of  life  in  the  Southern  States 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic.  They  were  written 
by  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  is  quoted  in  literature  as 
next  after  Cooper  among  American  novelists. 

Swtv'el-ler»  IMck.  A  careless,  lii^ht-headed  fellow 
in  Dickens's  novel  of  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  whose 
flowery  orations  and  absurdities  of  quotation  provoke 
laughter,  but  whose  real  kindness  of  heart  enlists  sym- 
pathy. 

Tab'ard.  The  name  of  the  Inn  at  Southwark  where 
the  pilgrims  in  Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales"  assembled. 
It  took  its  name  from  its  sign,  a  tabard,  or  herald's 
jacket. 

Tales  of  a  Wayaide  Inn.  Name  given  by  Long- 
fellow to  a  collection  of  short  poems  arranged  by  himself 
and  collected  together  much  m  the  same  form  as  Chau- 
cer's "Canterbury  Tales."  These  "tales"  were  mostly 
gathered  from  old  literatures  and  translated  into  Long- 
fellow's own  verse,  onlv  one,  "The  Birds  of  Killingworth," 
is  said  to  be  entirely  original.  Seven  narrators  are 
represented:  the  Landlord,  the  Student,  the  Spanish 
CavaUer,  the  Jew,  the  Sicilian,  the  Musician,  and  the 
Theolonan.  Four  colonial  tales  are  included  in  the  work. 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride."  "Elisabeth,'*  "Lady  Wentworth/' 
and  "The  Rhvme  of  Sir  Christopher." 

Tal'mod  is  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  doctrine.  It 
is  the  name  applied  to  a  work  containing  traditions 
respecting  the  usages  and  laws  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  law.  among  that  people,  was  divided  into  the  written 
and  the  unwritten.  The  written  law  embraced  the  five 
books  of  Moses;  the  unwritten  was  handed  down  orally; 
the  orsi  being,  m  fact,  explanatory  of  the  written.  But. 
in  time,  the  oral  came,  also,  to  be  put  in  writing,  and 
formed  the  text  of  the  Talmud*  This  w'  «-^t  donr^.  it 
IB  believed,  about  the  year  2ua.  Tbcr.  j.  ^  ..  _  ;.,^i^te 
comm«ntaries  on  this  text,  which  ixte  d'i&ulm^MJ^U&i  as 
the  Babylonian  and  the  Jeriisuleni.  The  Talmud  ot 
Jerusalem  consists  of  two  ports,  the  '"MlshruiL'"  nnd  the 
"Gemara."  The  ".Mishna"'  ia  mure  correct  thjLn  the 
".Gemara,"  which  is  filled  with  dreams  and  foolish  dis- 
putations. The  Talmud  of  Habyfon.  #hioh  i«  of  hiisLer 
authority  among  the  Jews  than  ibat  of  ierimalcmi  was 
composed  by  Rabbi  Aser,  who  Uvetl  nnir  Babylon^  he 
did  not  live  to  finish  it,  but  it  was  com  plot  m  by  his 
disciples  about  500  years  aft^r  Ohfist, 

Tarn  O'Shanter.  The  title  of  a  posn  by  Burns. 
and  the  name  of  its  hero,  a  farmer,  who,  riding  home 
very  late  and  very  drunk  from  Ayr,  in  a  stormy  night, 
had  to  pass  by  the  kirk  of  Allowav,  a  place  reputed  to 
be  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  Devil  ana  his  friends  and  emis- 
saries. On  approaching  the  kirk,  he  perceived  a  light 
gleaming  through  the  wmdows;  but  having  got  courage- 
ously drunk,  he  ventured  on  till  he  could  look  into  the 
edifice,  when  he  saw  a  dance  of  witches.  His  presence 
became  known  and,  in  an  instant  all  was  dark,  and  Tam, 
recollecting  himself,  turned  and  spurred  his  horse  to  the 
top  of  her  speed,  chased  by  the  whole  fiendish  crew.  It 
is  a  current  belief  that  witches,  or  any  evil  spirits,  have 
no  power  to  follow  a  poor  wight  any  farther  than  the 
middle  of  the  next  running  stream.  Fortunately  for 
Tam,  the  River  Doon  was  near  and  Tam  escaped  while 
the  witches  held  onlv  the  tail  of  tus  mare,  Maggie.  It 
has  been  said  of  ".tam  O'Shanter"  that  in  no  other 
poem  of  the  same  length  can  there  be  found  so  much 
brilliant  description,  pathos,  and  auaint  humor,  nor 
such  a  combination  of  the  terrific  and  the  ludicrous. 

Te  I>eani.  A  well-known  hymn  (so  called  from  its 
first  words)  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  Church,  sung  on  all 


occasions  of  triumph  and  thanksgiviag,  and  a  tbsme  upon 
which  the  most  celebrated  composers  have  exercised 
their  musical  genius.  The  hymn  is  one  of  the  most  simple 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  solemn  and  majestic  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  hymnology  of  the  Roman  Gstholio 
Church.     Its  authorship  is  uncertain. 

Tann'hliiiBer*  A  famous  legendary  hero  of  Germany* 
and  the  subject  of  an  ancient  ballad  of  the  same  name. 
The  noble  Tannh&user  is  a  knight  devoted  to  valorous 
adventures  and  to  beautiful  women.  In  Mantua,  he 
wins  the  affection  of  a  lovely  lady,  Lisaura,  and  of  a 
learned  tdiilosopher,  Hilario,  with  whcnn  he  converses 
frequently  upon  supernatural  subjects.  Enchanted  b^ 
marvelous  tales,  he  wishes  for  nothing  leas  than  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  love  of  some  beauteous  elementary  spirit, 
who  shall,  for  his  sake,  assume  the  form  of  mortal  woman. 
Hilario  promises  to  grant  even  more  than  he  has  wished, 
if  he  will  have  courage  to  venture  upon  the  Venusber^ 
Tannh&user  ascends  the  mountain  and,  hearing  of  his 
departure,  Lisaura  dies.  Tannh&user  stays  long  on  the 
enchanting  mountain,  but  at  last,  moved  to  repentance, 
he  obtains  permission  to  depart.  He  hastens  to  Mantua* 
weeps  over  the  grave  of  Lisaura,  and  thence  proceeds  to 
Rome,  where  he  makes  public  confession  of  bis  sins  to 
Pope  Urban.  The  pope  refuses  him  absolution,  saying 
he  can  no  more  be  pardoned  than  the  dry  wand  which 
he  holds  can  bud  and  bear  green  leaves.  Tannh&user, 
flees  from  Rome,  and  vainlv  seeks  his  former  preceptor, 
Hilario.  Venus  appears  before  him,  and,  lures  him  back 
to  the  mountain,  tnere  to  remain  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. Meanwhile,  at  Rome  the  dry  wand  bears  leaves. 
Urban,  alarmed  at  this  miracle,  sends  messengers  in  search 
of  the  unhappy  knight:  but  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
This  Tannh&user  legend  is  very  popular  in  Germany,  and 
is  often  alluded  to  by  German  writers.  Tieok  has  made 
it  the  subject  of  a  narrative^  and  Wagner  of  an  opera 
which  hasgained  great  celebrity. 

TaiHolle'.  A  common  niok-name  for  a  hypocritical 
pretender  to  religion.  It  is  derived  from  a  celelNrated 
comedy  of  the  same  name  by  Molidre.  in  which  the  hero* 
a  hvpooritioal  priest,  is  so  oidled. 

Tea'ile,  Lady.  The  heroine  of  Sheridan's  comedy, 
"The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  the  wife  of  Sir  Peter 
Teasle,  an  old  gentleman  who  marries  late  in  life.  She 
is  represented  as  being  "a  lively  and  innocent,  though 
imprudent,  c<mntry  girl,  transplanted  into  the  midst  of 
all  that  can  bewilder  and  endanger  her,  but  with  enough 
of  purity  about  her  to  keep  the  oUght  of  the  world  from 
settling  upon  her. 

Tea'ile,  Sir  Pet«r.  A  character  in  Sheridan's  play, 
**The  School  for  Scandal."  husband  of  Lady  Teasle. 

Tempeaiy  The*    This  has  been  called  one  of  Shakes- 

Sire's  fairy  plays.  The  story  of  it  runs:  Prospero. 
uke  of  Milan,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Antonio,  and 
left  on  the  open  sea  with  his  three-year  old  daughter, 
Miranda,  in  'a  rotten  earoass  of  a  boat."  In  this  they 
were  carried  to  an  enchanted  island,  uninhabited  except 
by  a  hideous  creature,  Caliban,  the  son  of  a  witch.  Pros- 
pero was  a  powerful  enchanter,  and  soon  had  not  only 
Caliban,  but  all  the  spirits  of  the  rc^n  under  his  control, 
including  Ariel,  chief  of  the  spirits  of  the  air.  Years 
afterward  Antonio,  Alfonso,  Sebastian  and  other  friends 
of  the  usurper  came  near  the  island.  Prospero,  by  his 
magic,  raises  a  storm  which  casts  their  ship  on  the  shore 
ana  the  whole  party  are  spell-bound  and  broui(ht  to 
Prospero.  Plots  and  counter-plots  follow,  bringing 
in  Caliban  and  clowns,  but  all  are  made  ridiculous  and 
defeated  by  Prospero  and  Ariel. 

Ten'8on«  A  land  ol  poem  among  the  troubadours 
which  carries  on  a  contention  or  dispute,  ^>pareatly 
serious,  and  often  concerning  love.    The  tenson  wss 


usually  recited  by  two  persons  in  alternatini{  stanzas. 
The  greater  number  of  these 
and  French  literature. 


I  are  found  in  eariy  Italian 


Ten  Times  One.  A  writing  in  story  form  by  E.  E. 
Hale.  It  is  said  that  the  inspiration  of  this  story  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  "  King's  Daughters  "  Society. 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.  The  hero  and  title  of  a 
novel  by  Jane  Porter. 

Thanc'brand.  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn*  H.  W. 
LongfeUow.  King  OlaTs  drunken  priest,  short  of 
stature  and  large  of  limb,"  who  was  sent  to  Iceland, 
found  the  people  poring  over  their  books,  and  sailed 
back  to  Norway  to  say  to  Olaf  that  there  wss  ".little 
hope  of  those  Iceland  men." 

Thek'la.  The  daughter  of  Wallenstein,  in  Schiller's 
drama  of  this  name.    She  is  an  invention  of  the  poet. 

Theodo'ms.  The  name  of  a  physician,  in  Rabelais's 
romance  of  "Gargantua."  At  the  request  of  Ponocrates. 
Gargantua's  tutor,  he  undertook  to  cure  the  latter  of 
his  vicious  manner  of  living,  and  accordingly  pureed 
him  canonioally  with  Anticyrian  hellebore,  by  which 
medicine  he  cleared  out  all  the  foulness  and  perverse 
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habit  of  his  brain,  to  that  he  became  m  man  of  sreat  honor, 
■ense,  eourace,  and  piety. 

Thor'beis  Skaff  Inc.  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn, 
H«  W*  liongfellow.  xhe  master-builder  ordered  by 
Kins  Olaf  to  build  a  ship  twice  as  long  and  twice  as 
large  as  the  "  Dragon  "  built  by  Rand  the  Strong,  which 
was  stranded.  Thorberg  built  the  ship,  watcnmg  his 
workmen  ekeely.  and  wh?n  she  was  ready  for  launching 
King  Olaf  and  the  workmen  were  amassd  to  see  every 
plank  down  her  sides  cut  with  deep  gashes  and  more 
amased  to  find  that  Thorberg  had  done  the  deed.     From 


le  gashes  he  then  chipped  and  smoothed  the  sides,  to 
the  ddight  of  all;    she  was  christened  the  "Long  Ser- 
pent "  and  the  name  of  her  builder  recited  in  the  Saga. 
Thorpe*  Harry.    The  Biased  Trail.  8.  E.  White. 

The  hero  of  the  novel  a  vigorous  young  man.  who.  as  a 
"land-looker,**  finds  and  takes  up  a  valuable  timber 
tract,  against  the  crafty  old  corporation  which  seeks 
first  to  steal  the  timber,  then  to  forestall  him  in  buying 
it,  and  finally  to  ruin  him.  The  true  romance  of  the 
story  is  that  of  the  forest  and  the  titanic  strug;^  of 
man  against  nature  and  against  man. 

Three  Klni^s.  Feast  of  the.  A  famous  mediaeval 
festival,  identical  with  Epiphanv.  But  the  name  is 
more  particularly  given  to  a  kind  of  dramatic  or 
spectacular  representation  of  the  incidents  recorded  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Matthew  —  as,  the  appearance  of 
the  wise  men  in  splendid  pomp  at  the  court  of  Herod, 
the  miraculovts  etsr,  the  mnns^er  at  Bcthkhem,  the 
eokmn  nni  r-T^^Jy  Tforahsp  of  the  Babe — whii^h  Bas 
loii^  very  cKipulttr- 

Tlirt*  K)n(^  of  CoIokv*  The.  The  thr**  vwise 
Hen"  whq  foUowpd  the  iruidibs  stsj-  "from  ihe  East"  to 
JeruBalcm,  n^nd  lAlervd  giftA  to  the  l>abe  Jeeus, 

Thunders t-«  Tbe.  Name  pcvpuliu-ty  given  to  the 
EtJ^liflh  newspaper,  the  "  Lan^on  Tim&. ^ '  TJic  acwpt  ed 
vera  ion  of  the  way  m  which  the  f^r^t  journal  got  itt  name 
<rf  "The  Thundertr/'  is  that  C-apUiin  Hteriinii;^  opi?  of  the 
"staff.  "  ODce  tttoLc  a  sort  of  apology  io  relereDc«  to  a 
mwlAken  naaertion  and  used  the  pbroiae  "'Wo  thapdered 
out."  TbJa  raiii^ht  the  public  fancy,  hence  the  name. 
Captain    Sterling   wnt  a   wdl-known   figiire   ja    London 

Jcifitical  circles  and  wad  fatJief  qf  the  more  famous 
ohn  Sterliiigt  critic,  em&yiqt^  aad  frieod  of  Wopdsworth, 
Col«H4j£o.  aud  De  Quincey. 

Thyrfils^  Oir>'d(jn  and  Thyniis  nre  favorite  muneB 
Riven  to  flhcphpTds  by  writerB  of  ptiatoral  pot' try.  So 
alao,  Pbyllw  und  Th^tyli^  are  Dsmee  of  tea  a|>ph^  to 
rustic  [iiaidcTia  or  BhepUer<le3s«. 

TIbhs  or  T1bfl»  A  c hamster  in  Goldsmith's  "Oitiien 
of  the  World."  quoted  tta  a  "  mofituaafi^  hnnd."  He  will 
writ*  you  a  receipt  for  th*;  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  tell  you 
an  EaAtcro  tale  to  perfectioo.  and  underitandR  the  biai- 
nera  pan  of  an  author  so  wcU  that  no  publiah^  can 
humbug  him. 

Ttgif  Mon'taffue*  Marttn  Chmwlf wlU  Dtckens. 
A  cHever  impoetort  who  Jives  by  his  wits.  He  starts  a 
bubble  in^urauce  office  atid  makes  considernble  piin 
thcfeby.  Having  discovered  the  attempt  of  Jonas 
Gbu»1ewii  to  tnurder  hm  father,  be  cmnpeJB  him  to  put 
his  money  in  the  "-new  compaayi'^  but  Jonaa  aflor- 
wardEi  murdera  him. 

Tl'man.  Timon  of  At  hens  *  fihakenpefp.  The 
drama  bcffiM  ^th  the  jovi>us  life  of  Timon,  and  Ids 
hoBpitAble  i'itrBV!if»nce.  launches  into  his  peciininry 
emoartUKment.  and  the  disoovery  that  hia  "professed 
friends  '*  will  not  help  him,  and  ends  with  his  ffiglit  into 
the  woodrtn  hb  misanthropyH  and  his  death.  In  trod  need 
into  the  play  is  "Timon's  Bantiuet/'  B^ing  shunned 
by  hid  friends  in  ad  veraity,  he  pretended  to  have  recovered 
his  money,  and  invited  hia  false  frieDria  to  a  banquet. 
The  table  was  bden  with  covers,  but  when  the  contents 
were  eKptMcd,  ootbinj^  was  provi(le<l  but  lukew^unni  water. 

Ti'tiy  Tlnu  UhrtfttmuH  ^(oHcTJi  Dlcken!^.  A 
fltriklng  ch^racteT,  the  little  son  of  Bob  Cratchett,  wUrjse 
family  were  made  happier  by  gifta  from  the  converted 
3c!rfw:>(5c.     {^vv  Scrooge) 

Ttrxah^  Ben  Iltir,  General  tew  Wallace.  A 
beautiful  Jewish  ukaiden.  sister  of  Bon  Hur,  Tbeir 
father  had  been  a  prince  of  Jieruaalem,  and  died 
leav-iue:  a  larp:e  estate.  At  the  age  of  tifteen.  Tirtah. 
with  her  mother,  wsa  iirtiirisoned  through  the  orueky  M 
Meeeala  who  coveted  their  property,  lliey  both  be- 
came icpcns  and  wbea  rel^oeerl  frsjm  priflon  were  forcidd 
to  hve  amon$t  the  outca^Ls.  They  trere  bealeti  by  Jaus, 
Bei]  Hur,  himscH,  wimesalni:;  the  miracle-  A4  «ood  as 
the  chftfiKC  m  their  look  had  taken  place  he  recognieed 
them,  and  whentlve  Jewish  i!ttatutes  had  been  eompUed 
with,  Tiriuh  and  her  mothor  w^re  united  with  their 
brother  in  their  former  home. 

Tippecanoe'.  Name  even  to  William  Henry  Har- 
rison during  the  political  canyass  which  preceded  his 
eleetion*  on  account  of  the  victory  gained  by  him  oTsr 


the  Indians  in  the  battle  whieh  took  plaee  on  the  0th 
of  November,  1811,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tippecanoe 
and  Wabash  rivers. 

Toby«  Uncle.  A  character  in  8teme*8  'Tristram 
Shandy.*'  A  captain  who  was  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Namur,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  service. 
He  is  the  impersonation  of  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
simple-heartedness;  his  courage  is  undoubted,  his  gal- 
lantry delightful  for  its  innocence  and  modesty. 

Token,  The.  A  coUeeti<m  of  original  articles,  prose 
and  poetry,  by  various  contributors,  issued  first  in  the 
year  1824.  This  was  the  first  "annual"  that  appeared 
m  our  country;  it  became  popular  and  was  continued  for 
fifteen  years  under  the  supervision  of  "Peter  Parley." 

Toniy  Dlcli:,  and  Hany.  An  appellation  very  com- 
monly employed  to  designate  a  crowd  or  rabblis. 

Tommy  Atlclns.  Barrmek-room  Ballads*  Klp- 
lli^r-  The  name  is  here  used  in  its  general  meaning,  a 
British  soldier.  The  name  came  from  the  little  pocket 
ledgers  served  out,  at  one  time,  to  all  British  soldiers. 
In  these  manuals  were  to  be  entered  the  name,  the  age, 
the  date  of  enlistment,  etc.  The  War  Office  sent  with 
each  little  book  a  form  for  filling  it  in,  and  the  hypo- 
thetical name  selected  was  "Tommy  Atkins."  The 
books  were  instantly  so  called,  and  it  did  not  require 
many  dajrs  to  transfer  the  name  from  the  book  to  the 
soldier. 

Tom  Saw'yer.  Adrentorcs  of  Tom  Sawyer* 
Mark  Twain.  An  "elastic"  youth  whose  performances 
delight  both  old  and  young  readers.  Queer  enterprises 
influenced  by  the  old  suoerstitions  among  slaves  and 
children  in  the  Western  States  give  reliable  pictures  of 
boy-life  in  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Tom  tbe  Piper.  One  of  the  characters  in  the  ancient 
Morris  dance,  represented  with  a  tabour,  tabour^stick, 
and  pipe.  He  carried  a  sword  and  shield,  to  denote 
his  nmk. 

Tom  Tiinmb.  In  legendary  history  a  dwarf  bo 
larger  than  a  man's  thumb.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of 
King  Arthur,  by  whom  he  was  knighted.  He  was 
killed  by  the  poisonous  breath  of  a  spider  in  the  reign  of 
the  successor  of  King  Arthur.  Amongst  his  adventures  it 
is  told  that  he  was  lying  one  day  asleep  in  a  meadow, 
when  a  cow  swallowed  him  as  she  cropped  the  grass. 
At  another  time,  he  rode  in  the  ear  of  a  horse.  He  crept 
up  the  sleeve  of  a  giant,  and  so  tickled  him  that  he  shook 
his  sleeve,  and  Tom,  falling  into  the  sea,  was  swallowed 
by  a  fish.  The  fish  being  caught  and  carried  to  the 
palace,  gave  the  little  man  hia  introduction  to  the  king. 
The  oldest  version  of  this  nursery  tale  is  in  rhyme. 

To'nio.  Daofhter  of  the  Beclment,  DonlaettL 
The  name  of  the  youth  who  saved  Maria,  the  sutler- 
girl  from  falling  down  a  precipice.  The  two  fall  in  love 
with  each  other,  and  the  regiment  consents  to  their 
marriage,  provided  Tonio  will  enlist  under  its  flag.  No 
sooner  is  tnis  done  than  the  marchioness  of  Berkenfield 
lays  claim  to  Maria  as  her  daughter,  and  removes  her  to 
the  castle.  In  time,  the  castle  b  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  very  regiment  into  which  Tonio  had  enlisted,  and,  as 
Tonio  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  French  officer,  the 
marchioness  consents  to  his  marriage  with  her  daughter. 

Top'sy.  Unele  Tom's  Cabin.  Mrs.  Stowe.  A 
yotmg  slave-girl,  who  never  knew  whether  she  had  either 
father  or  mother,  and  being  asked  by  Miss  Ophelia  St. 
Clare  how  she  supposed  she  came  into  the  world,  replied, 
"I'spects  I  growed.'*  Topsy  illustrates  the  ignorance, 
low  moral  development,  and  wild  humor  of  the  African 
character,  as  well  as  its  capacity  for  education. 

Touchstone.  A  clown  in  Shakespere's  "As  You 
Like  It." 

Townley  Mysteries.  Certain  religious  dramas:  so 
called  because  the  MS.  containing  them  belonged  to 
P.  Townley.  These  dramas  are  supposed  to  have  been 
acted  at  Widldrk  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire. 

Trad'dles.  David  Copperfleld,  Dickens.  A  sim- 
ple, honest  young  man,  who  believes  in  everybody  and 
everything  and  who  is  never  depressed  by  his  want  of 
success.  ^He  had  the  habit  of  brushing  his  hair  up  on 
end,  which  gave  him  a  look  of  surprise.  Traddles  was 
generally  accompanied  by  "the  dearest  girl"  and  her 
numerous  sisters. 

Trasedy  and  Comedy.  The  earliest  regular  tragedy 
written  in  English  was  the  play  of  "Gorboduc"  by 
Thomas  Sackville.  This  was  acted  in  the  year  1562. 
The  first  English  comedy  was  "Ralph  Royster  Doyster," 
acted  in  1551,  and  written  by  Nicnolas  UdalL 

Triads.  Three  subjects  more  or  less  c<»neoted 
formed  into  one  continuous  poem  or  subject:  thus  the 
"Creation,  Redemption,  and  Resurrection '  would  form 
a  triad.  The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Romans, 
Saxons,  and  Normans  would  form  a  triad.  The  Welsh 
triads,  known  in  literature,  are  collections  d  historic  facts, 
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msrtholocioal  traditiooi,    moral    nuuums,    or  rules    of 
poetry  dttposed  in  groups  of  three. 

Tiinif  Corporal*  Uncle  Toby*t  attendant,  in 
8t«rne't  novel.  "The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  Qent,'  distinguished  for  his  fidelity  and  affeo- 
tion.  his  respectfulness,  and  his  volubility. 

Tris'tranif  Sir.  One  of  the  most  c«ebrated  heroes 
of  media>val  romance.  His  adventures  form  an  episode 
m  the  history  ojf  Arthur's  Court,  and  are  related  by 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  as  well  as  by  many  romanoists. 

Trof  wood.  Betsey.  David  Copperfleld.Dlckens. 
A  great-aunt  to  David  whose  daily  trial  seemed  to  be 
donkeys.  A  dosen  times  a  day  would  she  rush  on 
the  green  before  her  house  to  drive  off  the  donkeys  and 
donkey-boys.  She  was  a  most  kind-hearted  woman, 
who  concealed  her  tenderness  under  a  snappish  manner. 
Miss  Betsey  was  the  true  friend  of  David  Copperfield. 

Troubadours  were  minstrels  of  Southern  France  in 
the  Eleventh.  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  They 
were  the  first  to  discard  Latin  and  use  the  native  tongue 
in  their  compositions.  Their  poetry  was  either  about 
love  and  gallantry,  or  war  ana  chivalry.  In  Northern 
Fiance  they  were  called  Trouv^res  and  the  language 
employed  was  the  Walloon.  The  troubadours  were 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Court  in  England.  They 
furnished  literature  for  the  readers,  and  so  wielded 
potent  influence  over  English  thought  and  language. 

Trovato're.  II  Trovatore*  Verdi.  This  opera 
is  founded  on  a  drama  belonging  to  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  story  is  that  Trovatore,  or  the  Troubadour,  is 
Manrioo,  the  supposed  son  of  a  gypsy  but  really  a  brother 
to  the  count.  The  princess  Leono  ra  falls  in  love  with 
ih»  troubadour,  but  the  count  is  about  to  put  Manrico 
to  death,  when  Leonora  intercedes  on  his  behalf,  and 
Dfomises  to  give  herself  to  him  if  he  will  spare  her  lover. 
The  count  consents;  but  while  he  goes  to  release  his  cap- 
tive, Leonora  kills  herself  by  sucking  poison  from  a  ring. 
When  Manrico  discovers  this  saa  calamity,  he  dies 
also. 

Tuck.  Friar.  Ivanhoe.  Scott.  The  father-con- 
fenor  of  Robin  Hood  and  connected  with  Fountain's 
Abbey.  He  is  represented  as  a  clerical  Falstaff ,  very  fat 
sod  self-indulgent,  very  humorous,  and  somewhat  coarse. 
His  dress  was  a  russet  habit  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
He  was  sometimes  ^t  with  a  rope  of  rushes.  Friar 
Tuck  also  appears  in  the  **Moms  dance"  on  May- 
day. 

Tur'vey-drop.  Bleak  House.  Dickens.  A  con- 
ceited dancing-master,  who  imposes  on  the  world  by  his 
majestic  appearance  and  elaborate  toilette.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  living  upon  the  earnings  of  his  son,  who  has 
a  most  slavish  reverence  for  him  as  a  perfect  **.  master  of 
deportment." 

Twelfth  Nlsht,  a  drama  by  Shakespere.  The  story 
is  said  to  have  come  from  a  novelette  written  early  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  A  brother  ahd  sister,  twins,  are 
shipwrecked.  Viola  dressed  like  her  brother  becomes 
Ptte  to  the  duke  Orisino.  The  duke  was  in  love  with 
Ohvia,  and  as  the  lady  looked  coldly  on  his  suit,  he  sent 
Viola  to  advance  it,  but  the  wilful  Olivia,  instead  of 
melting  towards  the  duke,  fell  in  love  with  his  beautiful 
page.  Sebastian,  the  twin-brother  of  Viola,  was  attacked 
m  a  street  brawl  before  Olivia  and  thinking  him  to  be 
the  page  she  invited  him  in.  The  result  was  the  marriage 
of  Sebastian  to  Olivia  and  the  duke  to  Viola. 

Twice-Told  Tales.  This  name  was  given  by  the 
author.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  to  the  tales  included 
under  its  title,  because  some  of  them  had  been  already 
published  in  the  **  Token."  and  other  periodicals.  They  are 
mystical  and  though  in  prose  form  are  the  work  of  a 
poet.  The  tales  are  nearly  all  American  in  subject  but 
treated  from  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  practical  side. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Vero'na,  a  drama  by  Shakespere, 
the  story  of  which  is  taken  from  the  "  Diana  "  of  Monte- 
mayor  (Sixteenth  Century).  The  plot  resembles  that  of 
Twelfth  Night,  as  Julia,  disguised  as  a  page,  is  a  prominent 
figure. 

Ubal'do.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  Tasso.  One  of 
toe  older  crusaders,  who  had  visited  many  regions.  He 
and  Charles  the  Dane  went  to  bring  back  Rinaldo  from 
the  enchanted  castle. 

tFbe'da.  Don  Quixote*  Cervantes.  A  noted  artist 
who  one  di^  painted  a  picture,  but  was  obliged  to  write 
under  it,  **ThiB  is  a  cock."  in  order  that  the  spectator 
nu^t  know  what  was  intended  to  be  represented. 

U'lln.  Tales  of  the  Genii,  Ridley.  An  enchant- 
ress, who  had  no  power  over  those  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  Allah  and  their  duty:  but  if  any  fell  into  error  or 
sia,  she  had  full  power  to  do  as  she  liked.  Thus,  when 
^isnar  (Sultan  of  India)  mistrusted  the  protection  of 
Allah,  she  transformed  him  into  a  toad. 
..  Ul-ri'ca.  A  hideous  old  sibyl  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Ivaaboe." 


Ul'tlma  Thule.  The  extremity  of  the  worid;  the 
most  northern  point  known  to  the  ancient  Romans. 
Pliny  and  others  say  it  is  Iceland. 

U'na.  Faerie  Queen,  Spenser.  The  personifica^ 
tion  of  truth.  She  goes,  leading  a  lamb  and  riding  on  a 
white  ass,  to  the  court  of  Gloriana.  to  crave  that  one  of 
her  knights  might  undertake  to  slay  the  dragoo  which 
kei>i  bf-r  father  and  mother  pri«Qin*rai  The  ftdvecituri& 
is  ii  '>r.ji^i  ti4  Vhe  H«l  Crtws  Kriig^ht.  BeiniE  driv^-ri  by 
a  tt'irni  mUj  "  WiindeniiK  Wood/'  ft  vision  a  fteiit  to  the 
kniizht,  whigb  cauiiti!!  biui  to  i«ai-e  Udn  b.nd  ahe  f!o««  m 
seriirh  of  him-  Iti  her  waiideritif^  a  hon  beeoiufd  bt^r 
atteudabt.  After  umay  adveniurm.  dbefimlH  St.  (jearget 
"the  E«d  Cro«s  Kniehl."'  but  Ke  is  sevi-rdy  woundetl 
Unii  takes  him  lo  ilit'liou;^  oJ  Huliiie^p  where  he  iq  caj<^ 
fully  nuracii,  »nd  iheo  leftiii  hiio  to  Edeo. 

Unelo  Tom.  Uorle  Tom*s  Cabin,  !^toWf*,  Mra» 
A  ueero  slave  af  uiml^eirtCil  piety,  and  most  (&ithfuJ  in 
the  iJuig-harKe  of  all  hia  duties.  His  numitir,  u  huiu&ns 
mnn.  becomes  embart-^^i£K>d  in  his  affiyni,  iLud  «ila  hiiQ 
to  d  gljiv<>duAlw-  After  poking  tlirouB^h  varlouA  handfl, 
anr!  dufTerifig  intolerable  cru.eU.iQfi,  bo  died. 

IJndprtfiMQnd  Hallroiidi  The.  A  jwpuUr  eiutx?di* 
meut  of  tne  viLrntUd  way  a  in  wluL'h  fugitive  slaves  from 
the  Southern  £?tjvte3  uf  the  Amerie&b  Ufiioq  were  Oiisi^ted 
in  ivicupj^ilif  to  the  Norths  or  to  Canada;  of  tea  humor* 
ousJy  abbreviated  U,  G.  R,  R. 

Un'dlnep  In  Fteoch  fable  a  watfir-nytnph,  who  waa 
exchiifij^ifd  for  the  youug  child  of  a  fuib«rmAi>  living  pei^r 
an  euehaiitfid  fureat^  Oito  day.  Ski  lluldbmnd  took 
shelter  i»  the  fiaherman'a  hut,  fell  in  love  with  Undiue. 
an<l  married  her,  By  marry iug  a  mDrial  ahe  oblaineii 
a  buul,  and  with  it  aU  the  pq^iua  and  penal tiei  of  the  hu^ 
man  race. 

Ur'san.  Lady  of  the  Lake*  Scott.  A  human  child 
stolen  by  the  king  of  the  fairies,  and  brought  up  m  elf> 
land.  He  said  to  Alice  Brand  (the  wife  of  Loi^  Rich- 
ard), "if  any  woman  will  sign  my  brow  thrice  wiUi  a 
cross,  I  shall  resume  my  proper  form."  Alice  signed  him 
thrice,  and  Urgan  became  at  once  "  the  fairest  knight  in 
all  Scotland,"  and  Alice  recognised  in  him  her  own 
brother  Ethert. 

Urgan'da.  In  the  romance  of  "Amadis  de  Gaul,'* 
a  powerful  fairy  sometimes  ap];>earing  in  all  the  terrors* 
of  an  evil  enchantress. 

U'ther.  Son  of  Constans.  one  of  the  fabulous  or 
lemndarv  kinjm  of  Britain,  and  the  father  of  Arthur. 

Uto'pla.  The  name  of  an  imaginary  island  described 
in  the  celebrated  work  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  which 
was  found  the  utmoet  perfection  in  laws,  politics,  and 
social  arrangements.  More's  romance  obtained  a  wide 
popularity,  and  the  epithet  "Utopian"  has  since  been 
appUed  to  all  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  society 
wmch  are  deemed  not  practicable. 

Tal'en-tlne.  (1)  One  of  the  heroes  m  the  old  ro- 
mance of  "  Valentine  and  Orson,"  which  b  of  uncertain 
age  and  authorship.  (2)  One  of  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona."  in  Shakespere's  play  of  that  name.  (3)  A 
gentleman  attending  on  the  Duke  in  Shakespere's 
"  Twelfth  Niffht."  (4)  One  of  the  characters  in  Goethe's 
"Faust."     He  is  a  brother  of  Margaret. 

Tale'rlan  or  TaU'rlan.  Canterbury  Tales.  Chan- 
eer.  The  husband  of  St.  Cecilia.  Cecilia  told  him  she 
was  beloved  by  an  angel,  who  constantly  visited  her; 
and  Valirian  requested  to  see  this  visitant.      Cecilia  re- 

Elied  that  he  should  do  so,  if  he  went  to  Pope  Urban  to 
e  baptised.  This  he  did,  and  on  returning  home  the 
angel  gave  him  a  crown  of  lilies,  and  to  Cecilia  a  crown  of 
roses,  both  from  the  garden  of  paradise. 

Valle^  of  Humiliation.  Pllgrlm*8  Progress, 
Bunjran.  The  place  where  Christian  encountered  Apoll- 
yon,  just  before  he  came  to  the  "  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death." 

Van'ltyFalr.  PUsrlm's  Progress,  Bunyan.  (1)  A 
fair  established  by  Beelzebub,  ApoUyon,  and  Legion,  for 
the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  vanities.  It  was  held  in  the  town 
of  Vanitv,  and  lasted  all  the  year  round.  Here  were  sold 
houses.  lands,  trades,  honors,  titles,  kingdoms,  and  all 
sorts  of  pleasures  and  delights.  Christian  and  Faithful 
had  to  pass  through  the  fair,  which  they  denounced. 
(2)  Thackeray  gave  the  name.  Vanity  Fair."  to  the  first 
of  his  famous  works.  It  has  been  called  "A  novel  with- 
out a  hero."     (See  Sedley.) 

Veck,  Toby.  The  Chimes,  Dickens.  A  ticket- 
porter  who  went  on  errands  and  bore  the  nickname 
Trotty.  One  New  Year's  Eve  he  had  a  nightmare  and 
fancied  he  had  mounted  to  the  steeple  of  a  neighboring 
church,  and  that  goblins  issued  out  of  the  bells.  He  was 
roused  from  his  sleep  by  the  sound  of  the  bells  ringing  in 
the  new  year. 

Veda.  The  technical  name  of  those  ancient  Sanscrit 
works  on  which  the  first  period  of  the  religious  belief  of 
the  Hindus  is  based. 
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Veiled  Prophet.  Lalla  Bocikh.  Mcpore.  He  as- 
sumed to  be  a  god,  and  moiotained  that  he  had  been 
Adam,  Noah,  and  other  representative  men.  Having 
lost  an  eye.  and  being  otherwise  disfigured  in  battle,  he 
wore  a  veil  to  conceal  his  face,  but  his  foUowwe  said  it 
was  done  to  screen  his  dassling  brightness. 

Ve'ni  C realtor  Spl'rltus.  An  ancient  and  very  cele- 
brated hynm  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  which  occurs  in 
t^e  offices  of  the  Feast  o(  Pentecost,  and  which  is  used 
in  many  of  the  most  solemn  services  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.     Its  author  is  not  known  with  certainty. 

Ver'non*  Die  or  Diana.  Rob  Boy,  Scott.  The 
heroine  of  the  story,  a  high-bom  girl  of  great  beauty  and 
talents.  She  is  an  enthusiastic  adherent  to  a  persecuted 
religion  and  an  exiled  king.  She  is  excluded  from  the 
ordinary  wishes  and  echemes  of  other  girls  by  being  pre- 
destined to  a  hateful  husband  or  a  cloister,  and  by  receiv- 
ing a  masculine  education,  under  the  superintendence  of 
two  men  of  talent  and  learning. 

Terslon  of  the  Scriptures.  The  common  English 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  most  remarkable  of  Bible 
translations,  was  made  by  a  company  of  forty-seven 
scholars  who  did  their  work  at  the  request  of  King 
James  I.  The  version  was  published  in  1611.  "Tyn- 
dale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  moet  im- 

Sortant  philological  monument  of  the  first  half  of  the 
ixteenth  Century,  both  as  an  historical  relic,  and  as  hav- 
ing more  than  ansrthing  else  contributed  to  shape  and 
fix  the  sacred  dialect,  and  establish  the  form  which  the 
Bible  must  permanently  assume  in  an  English  dress." 

Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  hero  of  Goldsmith's  novel 
of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Primrose,  a  simple-minded, 
pious  clergyman,  with  six  children.  He  begins  life  with 
a  good  fortune,  a  handsome  house,  and  wealthy  friends, 
but  is  reduced  to  poverty  without  anv  fault  of  his  own, 
and.  being  reduced  like  Job,  like  Job  he  is  restored.  (See 
Primrose). 

Vln-cen'tl-o.  The  Duke  of  Yienna  in  Sbakespeie's 
"Measure  for  Measure.*'  He  commits  his  scepter  to 
Angelo,  under  the  pretext  of  being  called  to  take  an 
urgent  and  distant  journey,  and  by  exchanging  ^e  royal 
purple  for  a  monk's  hood,  observes  incogmto  the  condi- 
tion of  his  people. 

vrola.  Twelfth  Night,  Shakespere.  A  sister 
of  Sebastian.  They  were  twms.  and  so  much  alike  that 
they  could  be  distinguished  only  by  their  dress.  When 
they  were  shipwrecked  Viola  was  Drought  to  shore  by 
the  captain,  but  her  brother  was  left  to  shift  for  him- 
self. Being  in  a  strange  land,  Viola  dressed  as  a  page, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Cesario,  entered  the  service  of 
Oreino.  Duke  of  Illyria.  The  duke  greatly  liked  his 
beautiful  page,  and,  when  he  discovered  her  true  sex, 
married  her. 

Vlolen'ta.  AU's  WeU  that  Ends  WeU,  Shakes- 
pere.  A  character  in  the  play  who  enters  upon  the 
scene  only  once  and  then  she  neither  speaks  nor  is  spoken 
to.  The  name  has  been  used  to  designate  any  young 
lady  nonentity;  one  who  contributes  nothing  to  the 
amusement  or  conversation  of  a  party. 

Vln'land.  A  name  given,  accordmg  to  Snorro  Stur- 
leson,  by  Scandinavian  voyagers,  to  a  portion  of  the 
coast  of  North  America  discovered  by  them  toward  the 
close  of  the  Tenth  Century,  well  wooded,  and  producing 
agreeable  fruits,  particularly  grapes.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  or 
Rhode  Island. 

Vlv'len  or  Vlv'lan.  Idylls  of  the  King,  Tennyson. 
She  is  also  known  as  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  according 
to  early  legends  was  of  a  high  family.  Tbescr  legends 
tell  that  Merlin  in  his  dotage,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
she  imprisoned  him  in  the  forest  of  Brittany.  She  then 
persuaded  Merlin  to  show  her  how  a  person  could  be 
imprisoned  by  enchantment  without  wsils,.  towers,  or 
chains,  and  alter  he  had  done  so.  she  put  him  to  sleep. 
While  he  slept,  she  performed  the  needful  ceremonies, 
whereupon  he  found  himself  enclosed  in  a  prison  stronger 
than  the  strongest  tower,  and  from  that  imprisonment 
was  never  again  released. 

Volapuk.  This  so-called  universal  language  was 
invented  in  1879,  by  Johann  Martin  Schleyer,  a  Swabian 
pastor  and  later  a  teacher  in  Constance.  Of  the 
vocabulary,  about  one-third  is  of  English  origin,  while 
the  Latin  and  Romance  languages  furnish  a  fourth. 
The  grammar  is  simplified  to  the  utmost. 

Vul|;ate.  Name  given  to  a  version  of  the  Scriptures 
made  in  Latin,  probably  by  St.  Jerome,  about  the  year 
380.  This  version  was  authorised  by  the  Councu  of 
Trent  in  the  year  1546. 

Walden.  A  record  of  the  experiences  of  the  author, 
Thoreau,  while  living  near  Walden  Pond,  on  nine  cents 
a  day.  He  read  Homer,  watched  the  birds,  bees,  ante, 
and  the  animah  that  came  within  his  range,  describing 


the  results  of  his  acute  powers  ot  observatioo  in  a  obar- 
acteristic,  quaint  form. 

W  a'  yerley*  Name  of  hero  and  title  of  novel  by  Soott. 
Waverley  was  captain  of  "  Waverley  Honour"  and  after 
an  injury  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  proposed  to 
Flora  MJvor,  but  was  not  accepted.  Flora's  brother, 
Fergus  ffl'Ivor,  introduced  him  to  Prince  Charies  Ed- 
ward. He  entered  the  service  of  the  Young  Chevalier, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans  saved  the  life  ojf  Colonel 
Talbot.  The  colonel,  out  of  gratitude,  obtained  the 
pardon  of  young  Waverley,  who  then  married  Rose 
Bradwardine,  and  settled  down  quietly  in  Waveiley 
Honour.  The  novel,  Waverley,  was  the  first  of  Scott^ 
historical  novels,  published  in  1814.  The  materials  are 
Highland  feudalism,  military  bravery,  and  description 
of  natural  scenery.  The  chief  characters  are  Charies 
Edward  the  Chevalier,  the  noble  old  baron  of  Brad- 
wardine, the  simple  faithful  clansman  Evan  Dhu,  and 
thepoor  fool  Davie  Gellatley. 

Waverley  Novels.  General  name  given  to  Scott's 
historical  noveb.  Those  founded  on  Enslish  history 
are  "  Ivanhoe,"  "  Kenilworth,"  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 
"Betrothed,"  ** Talisman."  and  "Woodstock."  Founded 
on  Scotch  history  are  "Waveriey,"  "Old  Mortality," 
"Monastery,"  "The  Abbott,"  "Legend  of  Montrose^" 
"Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  and  "Castle  Dangerous."  Treat- 
ing of  continental  history  are  "Quentin  Durward." 
"Anne  of  Geirstein,"  and  "Coimt  Robert  of  Paris." 
Twelve  others  in  the  series,  including  "Rob  Roy." 
"Heart  of  Midlothian,"  "Bride  of  Lammermoor."  are 
connected  wiUi  historical  events,  but  are  more  personal 
and  deal  mainly  with  Scottish  character. 

Weird  Sisters,  The.  Three  witches,  in  Shakespere's 
tragedy  of  "Macbeth." 

WeUer,  Samuel.  In  Dickens's  celebrated  '*Hck- 
wick  Papers."  A  servant  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  whom  he 
becomes  devotedly  attached.  Rather  than  leave  his 
master,  when  he  is  sent  to  the  Fleet.  Sam  Weller  geU 
his  father  to  arrest  him  for  debt.  He  is  an  inimitable 
compound  of  wit,  simplicity,  quaint  humor,  and  fideUty. 
"Tony  Weller."  father  of  Sam;  a  coachman  of  the  old 
school,  who  drives  between  London  and  Dorkiiig.  On 
the  coachbox  he  is  a  kin^,  elsewhere  a  mere  London 
"  cabby."  He  marries  a  widow  and  his  constant  advice 
to  his  son  is,  "Sam.  beware  of  the  vidders."  Every- 
body was  merry  over  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller. 
and  everybody  was  eager  to  re«d  this  entertaining 
author. 

Westover  Manuscripts.  In  the  year  1728  Colonel 
Byrd  set  out  with  a  party  of  commissioners  to  meet  an- 
other party  of  commissioners  from  North  Carolina,  to 
survey  ana  setUe  the  boundary  between  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  The  other  Virginia  commissioners  were 
Dandridge  and  Fits-William.  With  them  were  two 
surveyors,  a  chaplain,  and  seventeen  woodsmen  and 
hunters.  Colonel  JByrd  took  notes  of  the  journey.  These 
important  documents  remained  in  manuscript  until  1841, 
when  they  were  printed  under  the  title  of^  "The  West- 
over  Manuscripts,"  being  so  called  from  the  estate  of 
Westover,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  James  River, 
where  the  author  lived.  These  journals  of  Colonel  Byrd 
are  remarkable  for  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  their 
descriptions,  and  for  a  continued  undercurrent  of  good- 
natured  humor.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  indiilginK 
in  a  bit  of  fun  at  the  expense  of  the  North  Carolinians. 
The  journals  abound  in  stories  illustntive  of  Natural 
History. 

Whlf tlnf-Um«  Dick*  The  hero  of  a  famous  old 
legend,  in  v^ch  he  is  represented  as  a  poor  orphan  boy 
from  the  country,  who  went  to  London,  where,  after 
undergoing  many  hardships  he  obtained  a  peony  and 
boue^t  a  cat.  Shortly  after,  he  sent  his  cat  on  a  ven- 
ture in  his  master's  ship;  and  the  King  of  Barbary, 
whose  court  was  overrun  with  mice,  gladly  bought  the 
oat  at  a  high  ^rioe.  With  this  money  Whittington 
oommenoed  busmess,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  he 
finally  married  his  former  master's  daughter,  was 
knitted,  and  became  lord  mayor  of  London. 

WUfer.  Name  of  a  family  prominent  in  "Our  Mutual 
Friend,"  by  Dickens.  Remnald  Wilfer,  called  by  his 
wife  R.  W.,  and  by  his  feUow-clerks  Rumty.  He  was 
clerk  in  the  drug-house  of  Chieksey,  Stobbles,  and  Ve- 
neerini^.  Mrs.  Wilfer,  wife  of  Mr.  Reginald,  a  most 
maJMUc  woman,  with  an  exalted  idea  of  her  own  impor- 
tance. Bella  Wilfer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
a  wayward,  playful,  affectionate,  spoilt  beauty,  so  pretty, 
so  womanly,  and  yet  so  childish  that  she  was  alwayv 
captivating.  She  spoke  of  herself  as  "the  lovely  womstn." 
Bella  mamed  John  Harmon.  Lavinia  Wilfer,  youngest 
sister  of  Bella,  and  called  "The  Irrepressible." 

Winter's  Tale,  The.  Shakespere  (1M4).  Leontis, 
King  of  Sicily,  invites  his  friend  PoUxends  to  visit  him, 
becomes  jealous,  and  commands  Camillo  to  poison  him. 
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C«miUo  wArns  Polizen^  and  flees  with  hiai  to  Bohemia. 
Lieontte  casta  his  queen,  Hermioniftr  u^^  prison,  where 
•he  gives  birth  to  a  daughter.  Hermioni  is  reported 
dead  and  the  child  is  brought  up  by  a  shephero,  who 
ealla  it  PerdiU.  Florisel  sees  Perdita  and  falls  in  love 
with  her:  but  Polizente,  his  father,  tells  her  that  she 
and  the  snepherd  shall  be  put  to  death  if  she  enoourafes 
the  suit.  Florisel  and  Perdita  flee  to  Sicily,  and  being 
introduced  to  Leontte,  it  is  soon  discovered  that  Perdita 
is  his  lost  daughter.  Polizente  tracks  his  son  to  Sicily, 
and,  consents  to  the  union.  The  party  are  invited  to 
inspect  a  statue  of  HermionA,  and  the  statue  turns  out 
to  be  the  living  queen. 

Worldly- wbeman,  Mr.  One  of  the  characters  in 
Banyan's  **Pilgrim's  Progress,"  who  converses  with 
Christian  by  the  way,  and  endeavors  to  deter  him  from 
proceeding  on  hisjoumey. 

Wr»ybarn»  Mgene.  Our  Mutnml  Friend, 
Dickens.  Barrister-at-law.  He  is  an  indolent,  moody, 
whimsical  youmr  man,  who  loves  Lissie  Hexham.  After 
he  is  nearly  killed  by  Bradley  Headstone,  he  reforms, 
and  marries  lissie,  who  saved  his  life. 

Ta'hoo. .  A  name  given  by  Swift,  in  his  satirical  ro- 
mance of  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  to  one  of  a  race  of  brutes 
having  the  form  and  all  the  vices  of  man.  The  Yahoos 
are  represented  as  being  subject  to  the  Houyhnhnms,  or 
horses  endowed  with  reason. 

Tamoyden.  A  romantic  poem  having  for  its  hero 
Philip,  the  celebrated  Sachem  of  the  Pequod  Indians. 
The  author,  Sands,  published  the  poem  between  the 
yours  1817  and  1819. 

Yarpe.  The  Gray  Hone  Troop*  Hamlin  Gar* 
land.  The  resolute  leader  of  the  cowboy  gang  that 
undertook  to  drive  the  Tetongs  from  their  reservation 
lands  in  the  far  West.  The  real  hero  of  the  story,  Cap- 
tain Curtis,  is  in  charge,  and  his  rational  management 
of  the  Indians,  his  fight  against  the  political  ring  that 
would  defraud  his  wards,  and  his  courageous  handling 
of  a  serious  crisis  show  him  to  be  a  different  power  ftrom 
that  these  cowboys  generally  met,  when  they  shot  up 
towns  and  raced  the  Tetongs  across  the  hills,  making 
of  themselves  a  Inching  party  on  federal  territory. 
United  States  soldiers  appear  on  the  scene  and  Yarpe 
and  his  men  depart. 

Teaat.  A  romance  by  Charles  Kingsley.  It  waa  the 
outcome  of  his  interest  in  the  Chartist  riots  and  disturb- 
aaees,  and  gives  concerning  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
some  of  the  most  powerful  delineations  found  in  English 
literature. 

Temaase.  A  historical  tale  founded  on  personal 
knowledge  of  the  American  Indian  character.  It  was 
written  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  by 
Sinims,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  **He  has  done  for  the 
historioal  traditions  of  the  Carolinas  what  Cooper  did 
for  those  of  the  North  and  West." 

Te'o.  Westward  Ho  I  Chas.  Kingsley.  A  char- 
acter in  the  novel  prominent  as  a  bold  mariaerj  a 
true  friend,  a  terrible  foe.  He  was  all  his  life  a  sailor 
snd  made  voyages  to  New  Guinea  for  negro  slaves  which 
were  sold  in  the  West  Indies.  He  joined  in  the  search 
for  fabulous  wealth  in  New  Spain,  crossed  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  was  pursued,  and  wandered  in  the  woods  of 
the  isthmus  for  some  months.  "Westward  Ho!"  is  a 
historical  novel,  relating  to  Elisabethan  English  history. 

Tor'lck.  (1)  The  King  of  Denmark's  jester,  men- 
tioned in  Shakespere's  "Hamlet."  Hamlet  picks  up  his 
skull  in  the  churchvard  and  apostrophises  it.  (2)  A 
humorous  and  careless  parson  in  Sterne's  "Tristram 
Shandy." 

Tale  Clog.  A  great  log  of  wood,  sometimes  the  root 
of  a  tree,  brought  into  the  hoiise  with  great  ceremony 
on  Christmas  Eve,  laid  in  the  fireplace,  and  lighted  with 
the  brand  of  last  year's  clog.  While  it  lasted,  there  was 
great  drinking,  singing,  and  telling  of  tales.  Sometimes 
It  was  acoompaniMi  by  Christmas  candles,  but  in  the 
cottages  the  only  light  was  from  the  ruddy  blase  of  the 
great  wood  fire.  The  Yule  clog  was  to  bum  all  night; 
if  it  went  out,  it  was  considered  a  sign  of  ill  luck  that 
would  govern  the  ensuing  year. 

Zano'nl.  Hero  of  a  novel  so  called  by  Lord  Lytton. 
Zanoni  is  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  communicat- 
ing with  spirits,  prolonging  life,  and  producing  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones. 

Zenolila.  Bllthedale  Eomance,  Hawthorne.  A 
strong-minded  woman,  beautiful  and  intelligent,  who 
was  interested  in  playing  out  the  pastoral  of  the  life  at 
Brook  Farm.  She  is  represented  as  disappointed  in 
love;  at  last  she  drowned  herself. 

Ee'ptaon.  A  "strong  and  subtle  spirit"  m  BCiltons 
"Paradise  Lost,"  whom  Gabriel  dispatched  with  Ithuriel 
to  find  Satan. 

Zo'phl-eL  In  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  an  angeUc 
scout. 


FAMOUS  POEMS,  AUTHOR,  AND 
FIRST  LINE 

Abou  Ben  Adhem, Leigh  HunL 

**Abou  Ben  Adhem,  (may  his  tribe  increase!)." 
Address  to  Light, John  MiUon, 

"Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  Heaven,  first- 
born." 
Address  to  a  Mummy, Horae§  Smith, 

"And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a 
story)." 
Adonais.      Ptrcy  Byhe  ShMty, 

"I  weep  for  Adonais  —  he  is  dead!" 
Advice  of  Polonius  to  Laertes.     .    .     WiUiam  Shake^per: 

"Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue." 
After  the  Curfew, Oliver  WentUU  Holtnet, 

"The  PUy  is  over.     While  the  light." 
Afton  Water,      Robert  Bum: 

"Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green 
braes. '^ 
Alexander's  Feast, John  Dryden. 

"  'Twas  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won." 

Alexander  Selkirk, Wm.  Cowper, 

"I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey." 
Alfred  The  Harper John  Stirling* 

"Dark  fell  the  night,  the  watch  was  set." 
Ai^erica, 8.F,  Smith, 

"My  country,  'tis  of  thee." 
American  Flag, Joeeph  Rodman  Draks, 

"When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height." 
Anaabd  Lee,      Edgar  Allan  Pos< 

"It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago." 
Answer  to  Passionate  Shepherd,*    .    .  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

"If  all  the  world  anid  love  were  young." 
Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean LordByren, 

"There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods." 

Ariel's  Song, WiUiam  Shakeepere. 

"Come  unto  these  yellow  sands." 
A  Thing  of  Beauty John  Keati. 

"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 
Auf  Wiedersehen, Jamea  RueeeULoto^. 

"The  little  gate  was  reached  at  last." 
Auld  Lang  Syne, Robert  Bums. 

"Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot." 
Auld  Robin  Gray, Lady  AnneLindeav. 

"When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye 
at  hame." 
Baby.  The, George  Maodonald. 

''Where  did  you.  come  from,  baby  dear?" 
Baby  Bye, Theodore  Tilton, 

"Baby  Bye,  here's  a  fly." 
Ballad  of  Baby  Bell T.  B,  Aldrieh, 

"Have  you  not  heard  the  poets  tell." 

Bannockbum, Robert  Bwne. 

"Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallaee  bled." 
Barbara  Frietchie JohnG.  Whittier. 

"Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  com." 
Barefoot  Boy John  G.  Whittier. 

"Blessings  on  thee,  little  man." 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic..   .    .    .   Julia  Ward  Howe, 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of 
the  Lord." 
Battle  of  Agincourt Michael  Drayton. 

"Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France." 
Battle  of  Blenheim Robt.  Southey. 

"It  was  a  summer's  evening,  old  Kaspar's  work 
was  done." 
Beggar.  The, Jamea  Ruaeell  LowM, 

"A  beggar  Uirough  the  world  am  I." 
BsUs,  The, Edgar  AUan  Poe. 

"Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells." 
Belshassar Barry  CcmuHUL 

"Belshassar  u  king,  Belshassar  is  lord." 
Ben  Bolt Tho$.  Dunn  Bnglieh^ 

"Don't  you  remember  sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt?" 
BUI  and  Joe Oliver  Wendell  Holmee, 

"Come,  dear  old  comrade,  you  and  I." 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine, Caroline  Norton, 

"A  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers." 
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BleMod  Dftmotel,  The.     ....     DmUe  Oabrid  BMMttt. 

**The  bleaeed  damoiel  leaned  out.*' 
Blindnefls.  Ode  on, John  MOtan. 

"When  I  conoder  bow  my  li^ht  b  q>ent." 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  The,      FraneU  Finch. 

"By  the  flow  of  the  inland  rirer." 
Bonnie  Doon. RobertBumt. 

"Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bcmnie  Doon." 
Boys,  The Olirer  WendeU  Holmea. 

"Has  there  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  the 
boys?" 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  The, Thonuu  Hood. 

"One  more  unfortunate/* 
Bridge,  The Henry  W.  LongfdUno. 

"I  stood  <m  the  bridge  at  midnight." 
Brook.  The Alfred  Tennyon. 

"I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem." 
Bugle  Song, Alfred  Tennyeon. 

"The  splendor  faUs  on  castle  waUs." 
Burial  of  Moses Cecil  France*  Alexander, 

"By  Nebo's  londy  mountain." 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore, Charlee  Wolfe. 

"Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note." 
Captain's  Daughter.  The, Jamee  T.  Fidd. 

"We  w^re  crowded  in  the  cabin." 
C^tfmen  Bellieosum, O.  H.  MeMaaUr. 

"In  their  ragged  regimentals." 
Garry  On Robert  W.  Service. 

''It's  easy  to  fight  when  everything's  right.'* 
OMabianca, Felicia  Hemane. 

'*The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck." 
Cataract  of  Lodore Robert  Southey. 

"How  does  the  water  come  down  at  Lodore?" 
Gate's  SoUloquv, Joeeph  Addieon. 

"It  must  be  so  —  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well." 
Cdestial  Music William  Shakeepere. 

"How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 
bank!" 
Chambered  Nautilus, OU9er  WendeU  Holmee. 

"This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign." 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,       .    .    .    Alfred   Tennyeon. 

"Half  a  league,  half  a  league." 
Charles  XII.,      Samuei    Johneon. 

"On  what  foundations  stands  the  warrior's  pride." 
Child  Musician,  The, Auatin  Dobeon. 

"He  had  played  for  his  lordship's  levee." 
Children,  The,        Charlee  M.  Dickineon. 

"When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended." 
Children's  Hour. H.W.  LongfdUm. 

"Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight." 
Choir  Invisible,  The, George  Blioi. 

"O,  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible.*' 
Christmas  Hymn, Alfred  Domett. 

"It  was  the  calm  and  silent  night." 
Christmas  Hymn, Charlee  Weeley. 

"Hark,  the  herald  angels  sing." 
Christmas  Bells, H.  W.  LongfeUoie. 

"I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day." 
Clear  the  Way,       Charlee  Maekay. 

"Men  of  thought,  be  up  and  stirring." 
Closing  Scene,  The, T.  B.  Read. 

"Within  the  sober  realm  of  leafless  trees." 
Closing  Year George  D.  Prentice. 

"  'Tis  midnight's  holy  hour, —  and  silence  now." 
Qoud.  The Percy  Bv$$he  Shelley. 

"I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers." 
Comin'  Through  the  Rye,        Robert  Bume. 

"Gin  a  body  meet  a  body." 
Concord  Hymn, Ralph  Waldo  Bmereon. 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood." 
Cover  Them  Over, Will  Carleton. 

"Cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers." 
Cowper's  Grave, Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

"It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned  may  feel  the 
heart's  decaying." 
Cradle  Song Alfred  Tennyeon. 

"Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low." 

Oossing  the  Bar,       Alfred  Tennyeon. 

"Sunset  and  evening  star,  and  one  dear  call  for 


C^  of  the  Children,  .    .    .        KUMoheik  Barrett  Browning. 
"Do   ye    hear   the    children    weeping,  O,    my 
brothers." 

Curfew  must  not  Ring  Tonight,      .    .    .  Raee  H.  Thorpe, 
"Slowly  England  s  sun  was  setting." 

Culprit  Fay Joeepk  Rodman  Drake, 

"  'Tis  the  middle  watoh  of  a  summer's  night." 

Cry  of  the  Dreamer, John  Boyle  O^Rdtty, 

"I'm  tired  of  planning  and  toiling." 

Daffodils, Witliam  Wordeworth, 

"I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud." 
Death  of  the  Flowers,       ....   Wittiam  CuOen  Bryant. 

"The  melancholy  days  are  come." 
Deserted  Village,  The.       Oliver  Goldemitk, 

"Sweet  Auburn!  lov^iest  village  of  the  plain." 
Destruction  of  Sennacherib Lord  Byron. 

"The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the 
fokL" 
Dirge Sir  Waiter  ScalL 

"Soldier,  reet!  thy  warfare  o'er." 

Dontestic  Peace, Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

"Tell  me,  on  what  holy  ground." 
Dorothy  Q.,        Olirer  WendeU  Helmee, 

"Grandmother's    mother:   her   age,    I    guess." 

Dream  Ship,  The,      Eugene  FiM, 

"When  the  world  is  fast  asleep." 
Drifting,      T.  B.  Road, 

"liy  soul  to-day  is  far  away." 
Driving  Home  the  Cows,      Kate  Oegood, 

"Out  of  the  clover  and  blue-eyed  grass." 
Dying  Christian  to  His  Soul Alexander  Pope, 

*  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  fiamer* 
Each  and  All Ralj^  Waldo  Bmerwon. 

"Little  thinks,  in  iht  field,  yon  red-cloaked  elown." 
Elegv  in  a  Country  Churchyard,     ....   Thomae  Gray, 

^'The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 
End  of  Life,  The, Philip  Jamee  Bailey. 
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"The  play  is  done  —  the  curtain  drops." 
Eri  King Goethe. 

"Who  rideth  so  late  through  the  night  wind  wild.** 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes, John  Keata. 

"St.   Agnes'   Eve, —  Ah,   bitter  chill  it  wasH' 
Evening  Cloud, John  WiUem. 

"A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun." 
Evelyn  Hope, Robert  Browmimt' 
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Evening  in  Paradise John  MiUon, 

"Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray." 
Evening.  Ode  to, Joeeph  Addieon. 
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Evening  Prayer, Jamee  Bdmeeton, 

"Saviour  breathe  an  evening  blessing." 
Fairies,  The WiUiam  AlUngham. 
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Family  Meeting, Charlee  Sprague. 
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Farewell, Charlee    Kingetey. 

"My  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  you." 
Fare  Thee  Well, Lord  Byron, 

"Fare  thee  weU,  and  if  forever." 
Fire  of  Driftwood Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

"We  sat  within  the  farmhouse  old." 
First  Snow  Fall Jame$  RueeeU  LowetL 

"The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming." 
Flight  of  Youth, Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

"There  are  gains  for  all  our  losses." 
Fool's  Prayer,  The .    Edw.  Rowland  SilL 

"The  royal  feast  was  done;  the  king." 
For  a' That, RoboriBume. 

"Is  there  for  honest  poverty.** 

Friends  Together Caroline  Norton, 

"We  have  been  friends  together." 

Good  Time  Coming,  The, Chote.  Maekay. 

"There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys." 
Good  Night  and  Good  Morning,      .    .    .    Lord  Houghton, 

"A  fair  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree." 
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Old  Minrtt^.  The. Sir  WaUw  8c€tL 
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Soldier's  Dirge WiUiam  CoUine, 

"How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest.'* 
Song  from  Cymbeline, William  Shakeepere. 
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To  Celia, Ben  Joneon. 
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To  Mary  in  Heaven, Robert  Bums. 

"Thou  ling'ring  star,  with  lees'ning  ray." 
To  Night Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
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True  Woman, WiUiam  Words\aorth. 
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Two  Angels, H.  W.  LongSeUow. 
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Waiting John  Burroughs. 
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When  Molindy  Sings Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 
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Aaron,  son  of  Amnim  mad  Joohebed,  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  mnd  the  elder  brother  of  Moeee  and  Miriam.  He 
appeared  with  Moeee  before  Pharaoh,  and  waa  the  first 
high  |>riest  of  Israel,  his  sons  being  also  consecrated  to 
the  priesthood.  He  shared  the  sin  of  Moses  at  Meribah, 
as  well  as  its  punishment,  his  death  taking  plaoe  shortly 
afterwards  on  Mount  Hor. 

Abbe^,  Edwin  Austin,  B.  A.,  was  bom  in  1862,  and 
be^an  his  art  studies  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arte  in 
Philadet|>hia.  He  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  painters 
of  historical  and  subject  pictures.  All  his  works  show 
bis  fine  decorative  instinct,  and  are  painted  with  a  rich, 
glowing  nalette.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  correct- 
sees  of  aU  arohaologieal  detail.  He  acquired  great  fame 
as  an  illustrator  of  Shakeepere,  whose  plays  also  sup- 
plied him  with  the  subjects  tor  some  of  his  most  sucoess 
lul  pictures.  Principal  works:  Richard  III.  and  Lady 
Anne,  King  Lear's  Daughters,  Hamlet,  the  decorative 
panels  illustrating  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Qrail,  in  the 
Boston  Pubtio  Library  ^Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII., 
Columbus  in  the  New  World.     Died,  1911. 

Abbotf  Etra,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  bom  in  1819,  Amer- 
ican critic,  very  precocious  as  a  child,  ^aduatcd  at 
Bowdoin  College,  and  settled  at  Cambridge,  gaining 
considerable  reputation  as  a  biblical  critic.  He  con- 
tributed to  periodicals,  and  also  wrote  several  critical 
works,  and  in  support  of  Unitarianism;  the  best  known 
Is  that  on  "The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel." 
Died,  1884. 

Abbott,  Lyman,  clergyman,  author,  editor  "The 
Outlook":  bora  in  Rozbury,  Mass.,  December  18,  1835: 
fliaduated  University  of  New  York,  1853;  practiced 
law;  ordained  Congregational  minister,  1860;  pastor 
Tcrre  Haute,  Ind.,  1860-65;  New  England  Church,  New 
York,  1865-69;  resigned  pastorate,  1869,  to  devote  him- 
self to  literature.  Edited' "Literary  Record"  of  Harper's 
Magadne;  associate  editor  "The  Christian  Union"  with 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor  of 
Pljnnonth  Church,  Brooklyn,  May,  1888;  resigned, 
November,  1898.  Author:  Jesus  oif  Nasareth;  Old 
Testament  Shadows  of  New  Testament  Truth;  A  Lay- 
man's Story;  How  to  Study  the  Bible;  Illustrated  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament;  Dictionary  of  Heligious 
Knowledce  (with  T.  J.  Conant) ;  A  Study  in  Human 
Nature;  In  Aid  of  Faith;  Life  of  Christ;  Evolution  of 
Christianity-  The  Theology  of  An  Evolutionist;  Chris- 
tianity ami  Social  Problems;  life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul: 
The  Life  that  Really  Is;  Problems  of  life;  life  and 
literature  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews;  The  Rights  of  Man; 
Henry  Ward  Beecher;  The  Other  Room;  The  Great 
Companion;  Christian  Ministry;  Personality  of  God; 
and  Industrial  Problems. 

Abd-nl-HamM  n.,  formerly  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
was  bora  in  1842,  the  second  son  of  Sultan  Abd-ul- 
Medjid.  He  was  proclaimed  Sultan  in  succession  to 
his  brother  Murad  v.,  who  was  deposed  in  consequence 
of  mental  incapacity  (August  31,  1876),  and  died 
on  August  29,  1904.  The  succession  to  the  throne, 
according  to  Turkish  custom,  vests  in  the  senior  male 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Othraan,  sprung  from  the 
Imperial  Harem.  The  Sultan  does  not  marry,  but  from 
the  inmates  of  the  Harem  selects  a  certain  number  who 
are  knowi\  as  ladies  of  the  palace,  the  others  occupying 
positions  subordinate  to  them.  AU  children  born  in  the 
Barem  are  held  to  be  of  legitimate  and  equal  birth. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  Sultan  succeeds  only  when  there 
are  no  uncles  or  cousins  of  (greater  age  than  himself. 
Abd-ul-Hamid  had  several  children.  He  was  forced  to 
abdicate  the  throne  in  May,  1909.     Died.  1918. 

Ab^lard,  or  Aballard  (ab'-a-lard),  Pierre,  a  French 
philosopher  and  ecclesiastic,  was  born  in  the  year  1079. 
at  Palais,  near  Nantes,  in  Brittany.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  learning  and  genius,  and  opened  a  school  in  Paris 
in  1103,  where  he  taught  philosophy  with  great  success. 
His  romantic  love  for  H61oIae.  and  the  misfortunes  which 
followed  in  consequence  of  his  unhappy  passion,  have 
added  greatly  to  his  celebrity.  He  died  at  the  pnory  of 
St.  Marcel,  near  Ch&lons,  in  1142.  He  was  at  first  in- 
terred by  the  monks  of  C^uni  in  their  monastery,  but  his 
remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  Paraclete  (a 
monastery  in  CJhampagne.  which  Ab^tard  had  himself 
founded,  and  which  was  then  a  convent  presided  over  by 


H^lotse);  finally  they  were  deposited,  together  wHh 
those  of  H^lolse,  in  the  cemetery  of  Pdre  la  Chaise. 

Abrabam  (itbrti-4kam),  the  progenitor  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  descendant  of  Shem,  born  about  1996  B.  C,  in 
Mesopotamia,  died  at  the  age  of  175  years,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah.  Isaac  and  Ishmael  were  his 
sons  by  Sarah  and  Hagar,  the  latter  being  a  slave. 

Abmsti,  Duke  of  tbe,  prince  of  Royal  House  of 
Italy,  was  bora  in  1873;  scientist,  explorer,  aeronaut, 
sportsman,  litterateur;  traveled  round  world  as  a  youth; 
ascended  Mount  St.  Elias,  Alaska,  1896;  his  Arctic  ex- 
pedition of  1899  penetrated  nearest  to  North  Pole  up  to 
that  time;  in  1906,  he  ascended  the  topmost  height  in 
the  Ruwensori  Range,  East  Africa,  for  which  he  was 
Eulogised  by  King  Edward. 

Abu  Bekr  {a^bu  bd'ker),  father-in-law  and  successor 
of  Mohammed,  bora  in  573,  was  elected  Caliph  over  Ali, 
son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and  the  contest  caused  a 
schism  in  the  Church,  which  still  exists.     Died,  634. 

Adams.  Charles  Francis^  born  in  1807;  son  of 
J.  Q.  Aaams;  spent  his  childhood  in  Europe,  and, 
returning  to  America,  graduated  at  Harvard  C^llejee, 
1825.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but,  adopting 
p<^tics,  eventually  joined  the  coalition  flow  known 
as  the  Republican  party^  and  was  appointed  minister 
to  England,  1861-68.  He  was  arbitrator  for  America 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  under  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, 1871,  and  continued  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  political  life.  He  wrote  biographies  of  his  father  and 
grandfather.     Died,  1886. 

Adama.  Cbarlet  Francis,  history  writer;  bora  ia 
Boston.  May  27,  1835;  son  of  C.  F.  Adams;  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1856;  admitted  to  bar,  1858;  served  in  Union 
Army  through  Civil  War;  brevetted  brigadier-general. 
United  States  Army,  1865.  Became  identified  with  railway 
interests;  appointed  member  board  of  railway  commis- 
sioners of  Massachusetts.  1869;  president  Umon  Pacific 
Railway,  1884-90;  president  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  1895.  Author:  Chapters  on  Erie  and  Other 
Essays;  Railroads,  their  Origin  and  Problems;  Notes 
on  Railway  Accidents;  Massachusetts,  Its  Historians 
and  Its  History:  Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  His- 
tory; Life  of  Charles  Francis  Adams;  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  a  Biography;  A  College  Fetich;  Lee  at  Appomat- 
tox, and  other  papers.     Died,  1915. 

Adams,  Henry,  author;  born  in  Boston,  February 
16,  1838;  graduate  Harvard,  1858;  private  secretary  to 
his  father,  who  was  American  Minister  at  Hondon,  1861- 
68;  assistant  professor  history,  Harvard,  1870-77;  editor 
"North  American  Review,"  1870-76.  Author:  Essays  in 
Anglo-Saxon  Law;  Historical  E^ssays;  Life  of  Albert 
Gallatin;  John  Randolph:  Documents  Relating  to  New 
England  Federalism;  History  of  United  States  (9  vols.); 
life  of  George  Cabot  Lodge.    Died,  1918. 

Adams,  Henry  Carter,  professor  political  economy 
and  finance.  University  of  Michigan,  since  1887;  born 
in  Davenport,  la.,  1851;  graduate  Iowa  College.  1874; 
lecturer  in  Cornell  and  University  of  Michigan,  1880-87, 
also  in  Johns  Hopkins,  1880-82;  director  division  tran»> 
portation,  11th  census;  statistician.  Interstate  Com- 
merce (Commission,  1887-1911;  president  American 
Economic  Association,  1895-97.  Author:  Outline  of 
Lectures  on  Political  Economy;  State  in  Relation  to 
Industrial  Action;  Taxation  in  the  United  States;  Pub- 
lic Debts;  The  Science  of  Finance;  Statistics  of  Rail- 
ways;  Economics  and  Jurisprudence. 

Adams,  John,  bora  in  1735;  second  President  of  the 
United  States;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  waa  admitted 
to  the  bar,  17&.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  at  the 
Congress  at  Philadelphia,  1774,  and  throughout  encour- 
aged the  movement  lor  independence,  in  which,  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  war,  he  took  an  active  part.  He 
was  commissioner  to  the  Court  of  France,  1778,  and  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  England,  1779.  He  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Umon  in  1789,  and  succeeded 
Washington  as  president  in  1797,  but  in  1801  failed^  to 

fain  redlection,   and   then  retired   from  public   affairs. 
>ied.  1826.  _     . 

Adams,  John  Qolncy,  born  in  1767;  son  of  Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  and  sixth  President  of  the  United 
States,  studied  at  Leyden  and  Harvard,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1791.     He  entered  the  diplomatic 
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MrHe*.  ftnd  wm  waceemArely  American  ndnfatfer  in  Hol- 
Ufli.  Knt\nn4  an/I  Pru*^i».  iHirl  m  »  i<matar  nW)3-lW)fi) 
br  iiipiwifV-fi  Ji»nir*'ir)'ft  l:Fi)bArirt»  Act-      From  li*C)0-l?4f>fli 

Alt^T  h'jUUut^  vnriofjji  nfTjcAn,  jh  ImkA  be  wm  etected  Pf«ii- 
d*rit  t/f  th^  I'nit/vl  f4Ut**,  fto4  b-if<(e  i-vturriGd  t«  Coiifrti* 
ill  iklVl  *»fTiimn  A  viiMf-/iA*f  ■tjppijrt^r  of  the  AlwUiionut*. 
Afjthf^f  c,t  "l-*'ll#rf»  ufi  UtlcwJJt/    *'I>Kitufefl  on  Kh*torie/' 

Ail»ni««  MAti<l»«  ftrrt.ri«Mi:  bora   (Kijik**ldfln>  id  fiatt 


.      Tx/rr  ,   .      .   ^l"'"   ■^^^'^  J  t^r It.  "i  *t>;  ingenue  roi.0 

ill  th*  ^*MW night  H^aj";  ftft*n*»rd  m  Ch*rlM  Frohman'* 

8in4^|t    Oumpftny;    ln.l*r    iiutitiortAfl    Jobn     Drevi';     pr<>- 

tio linked  *uffe«"  tu  "UltU  Mlnijitflr.'*   iH&T-?*^:  *J"^  in 

L;Alftli»*i.*^  Tautr  Pmh,"  "What  Kvi-ry  Wonuui  Know*;" 

A6»innt  OwAr  r^y^  unihut,  Inntiiror  upon  liierftttire 
»nd  nirljiun'tur*;  Jmm  in  Wrirnf^it^'r.  Msm  ,  1855.  gmdu- 
■  Ij^l  it  N pw  J.iTi*My  SrnU*  Nrif  riiid  HfhoraJ.  Autlrnr r  Hand- 
bfHik  n/  EnstUi^h  Autljufp;  Iljtndhonfc  r.f  Atti^H'^ati  Authors; 
Thrr.iitfh  the  Year  with  tlm  |%ri»t^  £12  ro!a,  Mhtfld); 
JW-LnunmUi  IdyJjir  Thuptflr*  rrorn  Jdna  Austen  fedJtedK 
Myrt'm'*  "AtnUrita'i  lUer?/*  tvith  Nat«i  (odlUld):  Dear 
Old  Htory  'iVU^ri*;  rhfl  Pt*m'  Y*iaf  (editfldJt  The  Siory 
fif  J«fin  Aujitirn  «  i.ifft;  Th(»  Prc^iiirDptl^n  of  Six;  Dictiurw 
*ry  of  Ajjii^rimri  AtitMin  (5th  MitloQ  BnLareud);  The 
ArfdihUhup'n  llii(!iinrrj<?d  Mjimunt,  and  Othw  8torie.A: 
gfitiii*  famrmi  Ariififican  S«htKihi.  Atiwrkaja  editor  ti 
Th#  Jl^nry  Ifvifiu  HhiikHip«ri» 

Ad»m«,  NAiiiuHt  rin«  of  tlia  leadlnc  moti  of  th» 
Antrtrifian  ^flvolutirmj  bftrfi  In  Bnmttm,  Mima.,  1722,  He 
dUpUyifid  rin  all  or^oaddii*  uti  minitinhlr^jf  kaI  for  ;KJpulikr 
tltlu-i,  and  wJw,  by  tUn  ^nUhiUtf  party,  placed  iii  tha 
]#«i«la^iirn  in  t7iW».  Adain*  wna  a,  momVr  of  tho  first 
{\jiiKfin*,  mtid  flitfnnil  thf  Ilutlariitinti  rd  Iftd«*p**nd*5TiM  in 
IT7<i;  tot4  an  a(«tivD  piirt  ifi  frainmji  ihfl  Constitution  of 
W«*i-ai  liii**'it«,  and  waM  int  wivc^rnl  y^^arm  prt^iidflnt  of  the 
ik^tLiitf^  rd  1 1  lilt  Siktv.  ila  hdhl  thd  oIFIeiq  of  hflutonant- 
irtivrtrnnt'  from  17M  t0  17B4,  aod  of  govetarjr  from  thut 
Wm*»Min7UT,     Diad.l^aa. 

Addittia.  fmnm  mUnu  h^ad  rwid^nt  of  Hull  Iton™^; 
bofii  in  rMftrvdtfs  tU  .  H^ptcmbhr  H,  iwmi;  it?  ad  united  ra 
Ron k ford  t'olkiifl.  1H*<1;  i*pnnt  %vif,  yvAin  in  Kttrc>r>r', 
Mmi-jei;  pUidltfd  111  Pliik.hilftMa,  lHh«;  jn  txsW  niwu.'f 
wUh  MIah  EUnn  (Utnn  Sinrt,  8ijsnal  ^iltlmnnnt  of  11  nil 
lloiMw  aiiraioj  liiftppoi.kf  Ltf  rttrr*<tii  ^nd  alW*  in  npiab- 
hntljoml  nf  J  lull  UuiiBC  thtPf*  yntvrii-  vrfil<?r  and  Wtiirnr  nil 
■ppJnl  and  r>"htiiiid  fi»fo?m.  At  ttio  i>foitrf*njiivfl  NatioftaJ 
I  tj*i  irt*iiUon  IwUi  at  CIdpnifrt  in  Aiia^i^t,  1013.  J  una 
Addap*  marie  a  irjH^iih  WHSonvht^g  the  nomhiation  of 
^  nmora  UiTEMtevtilt  fnr  prwstdiMit.  Aiuhnrr  nfjniorrary 
and  Social  Kthics;  Kc^wtr  Ideals  of  Pftaotj;  The  Siiirit 
|f  1  ouLh  aud   the  t^iiy  Suwt#;  TwvtLty  Vpara  at  Hull 

i^i-^  ^^'l?  rMuaddnoe  and  an  Anolftnl  Evil. 
hnnl  IS"'******??**'  ^-"'^1^  *<^^^*  P«««*  ff'^'"  Charter- 

iucce«      t^  I7ia  be  married  tb«  C^uoti^s,  IKwa^r^ 

5  tir?^^'  'rS'^/^''  y^?."'^¥^'™^  ^"  appointed  Bccfftta?y 
of  *t&te.     Died  nt  Holland  Hoii«  in  1711?. 

Adien  r«lll,  educator,  lecturcf;  horn  in  Abcy.  Ger- 
^ny  AuguBt  13.  mU  itudiod  under  Hebrew  rabU; 
gtaduat«d  at  Columbia,  IS70;  studied  at  Berlin  (Ph  D  y 
fSS!?!  "{  ^^^^J'^'r  f^J?,^?*'"t^i  literature  at  Cornf^nl 


ProfeS^of^J►^''^^*  "5™  repilar  Sunday  di»coursM. 
dl3^?^  °  ?^^^  *****  looal  ethics,  Columbia  Urn- 
iSrSSfi  «?^?t?^    ^I    etiitorial    board    of    luternatiomil 

lUKtJUetioQ  of  Chddreii;  Ufe  and  DeBtiny;  Marma«  and 
Diyfire«;  Religion  of  Duty.  *^ 

^tUne«,     born    a.^t»    R.    C..     celebrated     Athenian 

tth.w?«  ti''"'*!?"/'  ^"^  &^^^  ^^  Mac^onia.  and  retired  to 
Khode*  where  he  founded  a  ochooL     Diedn  314  B   C 

bor?t^'lHi  ^"''iVj^^'h  "i?  ^^f^i'icnt  Greek  tniEf^"(!iaQ, 
wh^k*£  AtlMjni,  5^a  B.  C.  Of  Bcvont^^^iE  tragedi<^ 
Tnlv  -  '^  ''*^"^'  ^[5^  ^^'*'.  crowned.  Seytsn  of  th^m 
rhi«r'T''*^'*'^V'v.     V"'"^*^^^''    B.jund.'^    -The    Seven 


fk  F^**' **?*«,  *^  ?*^*  J^.  °~*«  *»*^*»«  pw«firt«d 

that  the  fall  of  a  houa*  should  prove  fatal  to  him,  he 
weot  to  rende  in  the  fields,  and  wa.i  killed,  it  iji  said, 
by  a  tortoiae  which  an  eagle  dropped  upon  hia  head- 
Died.  456  B.  C. 

jCaop  (e'-#op>.  A  celebrated  fabulist,  oaid  to  hay*  bMH 
bora  at  Phryipa,  about  620  B.  C.  He  wa*  as  defornied 
in  body  a*  accompEiahed  in  mind,  and  was  ofiginally  a 
■lave  at  Athens  and  at  Samoa.  Having  gained  frwdom 
by  bia  WiU  he  traveled  through  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt 
and  attached  himMlf  to  the  court  of  Cfa*us,  King  of 
Lydla.  Sent  by  that  monarch  upon  an  pmbaesy  to 
Delphi,  be  so  offended  the  inhabitants  by  the  keenness 
of  bin  fiarcoams.  that  they  hurled  him  from  a  rock  into 
the  sea  ab^ut  5M  B.  C.  Ilia  hutory  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether legecidary. 

AgAisli,  AJpundeTi  naturalist;  bom  in  NeuehAtel 
Switxerland,  December  17,  1^03:  graduated  at  Harvard' 
1SS3;  Lawrenea  Sdentifie  School,  B.  &.,  1867;  on  coast 
survey  of  Catlfr^rnia,  1850;  aniatant  in  loaloRy,  Harvard, 
lt*tiO-05:  dfiv^lop*:id  and  was.  fluperiiitend-snt,  lJ?l#>5-tiS»| 
talumet  &  Hecia  popper  miuea,  Lak*i  Superior^  curator 
Museum  Comporativo  Zoology,  CambrUige,  lSr4-gJ5' 
afterward  engaged  in  loological  investigation,  Appoiot«l 
flifector  Mujeura  Comparative  Zo5logy,  Cambridge,  W^2^ 
appointed  by  Emtwirof  VVilham  111,  of  Germany  mombar 
Order  of  Merit,  1U02;  cnomber  of  Academy  of  Srienr«a 
Pariu:  president  of  Natiofifll  Academy  of  Seiijnce.  Author! 
E^ploffttinfiB  of  Jjike  Titicaca."  "List  of  the  Echiao 
dflfms/*  *'Thr(»o  Cruiaea  of  the  Blake,'*  "RtjviHioii  of  the 
Echini."  *'ranina  C^ytal  Rocfs,"  "Coral  Reefj  qf  the 
Maldives,'^  "Tanamie  Deep  iiea  Echini,"  eto.  Died, 
1  'J  1 0^ 

AKSflfilz,  T^nls  jQlianM  Eudolnh,  born  1S07;  emi* 
nfMit  naturalist,  was  the  sou  oi  a  ^wisiA  Protestant  clergy- 
man. He  studied  miKlioine  and  graduated  at  Munich* 
but  devoted  hiiiiflelf  priucipolly  to  ichthyology,  and  waa 
employed  to  elaa««ify  and  arrange  tbn  collection  brought 
from  Brazil  by  Martitjs  and  Spii.  In  Ig46,  be  came  to 
America,  where  hn  was  well  received,  and  accepted  the 
phair  of  jrjology  and  geology  at  the  Unjveraity  of  Cam- 
bridge (Harvard  Coliege).  In  1SG5,  he  vieited  Bfaril, 
and  on  hi«  return  placed  the  large  collection  he  had  made 
m  the  museum  of  Cambridge.  He  wrote  numerous  very 
valuable  works,  and  waa  to  the  lost  a  disbeliever  in  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  evolution.      Died,  1873. 

Aj^teoU  (a-prtcfc'-o-fa)  (Cuieufl  JuUue),  a  Roman 
governor  of  Britain  under  Vespaaian,  born  A,  D.  37.  Hs 
subjected  Scotland  and  IreUnd;  reduced  the  Britons; 
and,  by  ma  able  goyornment,  preserved  these  terri  tones 
to  the  Romans^  Domitian,  jealous  of  his  succesa, 
rvealled  him:  and  AgTici:pUL  withdrew  to  bis  estate,  where 
he  died  in  03.  His  life,  writu^n  by  his  a<mdn'Uw, 
Tacitui,  ii  extant,  and  a  considered  a  model  of  biographi- 
cal writing, 

Agtira8«4u,  HpdH  Fr%Q9oy  d\  bom  in  IDflS;  orator 
*nd  aHlvocate,  took  part  in  the  contest  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Gal  lira  n  f^hurch,  1699;  waa  made  procureur- 
i^ueral  in  1700.  and  defended  tbu  Gall i can  Church  a«Ain«t 
the  Ultramontane  Party,  After  the  death  oJ  trimLs  XlV. 
na  appointed  chancellor  in  1717,  but  waa  twice  deprived 
of  the  iK-ala.  retiring  from  Paris,  1722.  but  was  finally 
rwitored  in  1727.  fia  was  a  jpreat  scholar  and  jurist. 
Died,  1751. 

AfQltiatdAi  Emtlfo,  general,  born  in  Imue.  a  Tillags 
near  Lavite.  Luion,  May,  1S7D:  educated  at  St.  Thomas 
by  the  Dommicaoa.  He  is  short  of  statute,  with  a 
ii^^  ^"^t  of  countenance.  DuHnj  the  Trbellion  of 
toe  fihpinos  against  Spain  ha  waa  in  eonitant  fear  of 
a»aa-.mation  OS  the  fepanisb  Government  offered  a 
insu^imi  *3^  '^"^  Jr  ^™^'  He  was  the  chief™  th; 
^^m^S^  *  "^^  capable  niani  acting  as  a  dictator,  be 

^T^'.tLllStml^^'-''^   '    ^"   volnnt<.rraft^ 
AUrIc  (ar^T^ck).     Two  kings  of  the  ^^bi^oths  have 


H^^^!^  provinces  of ^  the  Itoman  kmpu^,  in  the  re£q  of 

£™in;^lfjr^i^J*'^'T'''S.^*^'*.^'y  tjontributions;  when 
i*^  ^^1  \^^^^^  **■  *»«  Phiiiclered  the  city,  and  de^^troyod 
iL  t>  r' r^^""^"r^..  '^  ^^^^  ^'^  *^t^*^ed  from  HonS 
w^bllLS  7h.^'t°^^^*^"',*'^'*  ''^>^'^  «f  Gaul,  and 
wtab  *hcd  the  kingdoms  of  the  \1sigotbs.  He  died 
Af^}?',^^"^^  mabng  preparations  fur  the  conquest  of 
^it^  ^L^'^'-^A  ^l^^*^  "-  ^^ft*^"-^  King  of  tie  Vi^ 
S™«Lff?  '**  ^i^  ^^^^  *"  ^^*'  Be^dM  Spain,  be 
Sf  ooZl^^V^^J-  .^■'ey'"^^-  *"^  ^""^^^  other  Sael! 
KinT^^i.^  i'*"  i'  ^""^  ^^  ^^*""'  *t  Touloujw.  Clovi*  I.. 
^Kina  or  the   Franks,  jealou.)  of  his  power,   carried  wa^ 


l^^Jli''^?^i^^''^'y^^^^  »^d""'lW  Sup^l  fi^t^j'the  ao"uth  iri^i.^  oi   ni5  power,   carried  war 

PI...U.       rn  h..  old  age.  ,^..hyluA  retired  to  th.  eo.?;l  PoUil^^  ^^Lct  S?4  f jli ^Ue'hLi^^^  ""'^ 
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Albert  I.,  king  of  the  Belguuw,  waa  horn  in  1S75.  Rf. 
was  carefulur  educated,  traveled  widely,  und  been  mo  wetJ 
Tersed  in  politice  and  economies.  In  l&iJS.  durisgr  a  vkit 
to  the  United  States,  he  made  a  study  ni  A  metrical]  rul- 
roads.  Later  he  investii^ated  conditions  iq  the  B«lsiaii 
Congo  and  urged  many  improvements  And  n^fortiis.  In 
1900  he  married  the  Duchess  Elizabeth  of  Bav&riii.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  Leopold  IL,  in  lli09.  bo  wna  miido 
king.  By  reason  of  lus  democratic  tastes  he  becrarito  oAt? 
of  tne  most  popular  of  sovereigns.  His  ht^rolc  Leaden  hip 
in  resisting  the  orutal  German  invasion  of  1914  mndo  hiin 
the  idol  of  the  Belgian  people.  With  his  oQULHy  devoted 
queen,  he  shared  throughout  the  ensuintr  atrujpdo  the 
perils  and  hardships  of  nis  soldiers.     FaLLottrtn^  the  vx- 

Sidsion  of  the  invaders,  King  Albert  and  his  quson^  on 
Tovember  22,  1018,  reentered  Brussels  in  tnumph  and 
at  once  proclaimed  a  new,  free,  and  indei>endciic  Belgium 
based  on  universal  suffrage  and  representative  sovem- 
ment. 

Albertm  Macnus,  bom  1193j  a  man  of  in^at  Aanctity 
and  learning,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  RatJHbon,  sud 
assisted  at  the  General  Council  of  Lyons  in  1271,  He- 
left  numerous  works,  and  among  his  schoUn  was  tfat 
famous  Thomas  Aquinas.     Died,  1280. 

Albaqnerque,  Alfonso  d*  (Hl-hoo-kair'-kay.  a  Portu- 
guese viceroy  of  the  Indies,  born  in  1453h  made  his  fiiflt 
expedition  to  the  East  in   1503,  and  in   1 508  b«eam« 

fovemor  of  the  Indies.  After  a  just  aod  humane  rule, 
e  died  at  Goa,  1615. 

Alclblgdes  fal-«e-6»'-a-dess),  famous  ArhoniJin  ir^nprtkl, 
was  bom  at  Athens  about  450  B.  C,  :itid  educated  in 
the  house  of  his  uncle  Pericles.  He  held  joint  et^mcisELJid 
with  Nicias  over  the  expedition  agaiciat  l^ieiLy;  but, 
being  accused  of  impiety  during  his  ab?<i«»i(ie,  he  flod  to 
Sparta,  and  then  to  Persia.  Recalled  to  Atli^os,  he 
forced  the  Lacedemonians  to  sue  for  pn^aiT^,  and  tTUid«i 
several  conquests,  but  again  losing  hin  populnrity,  ho 
withdrew  to  the  court  of  Pharnabaiiia,  the  I'trrsian 
satrap,  in  Phrygia.  His  treacherous  hor«t,  in-^tiKuted  by 
Lysander,  King  of  Sparta,  set  fire  to  thc^  i^tac'e  whi^ro 
Alcibiadcs  lived,  and  in  seeking  to  escape,  he  was  assas- 
sinated. 404  B.  G. 

Alcott,  Louisa  May,  bom  in  1832,  an  Amerioaii 
author.  She  began  early  to  write,  but  met  with  no 
marked  success  till  the  publication  of  "Liitle  Womou" 
in  1868.  She  wrote  man^  other  books,  tht^  matcritd  for 
her  first  volume,  "Hospital  Sketches,"  bf^ini^  oathered 
during  her  experience  as  nurse  in  the  military  hospital 
at  Washington,  where  she  went  in  1862,     Died,  1838. 

Alcnlil*  English  theologian,  especially  Doted  as  the 
coadjutor  of  Charlemagne  in  his  edue&tir^nnl  reforms. 
At  the  invitation  of  that  emperor  he  left  Elnf^land.  and 
settled  in  France,  where  he  founded  several  schcoLi;  but 
on  being  made  abbot  of  Tours  he  abandoned  the  court 
and  devoted  himself  to  theology.     Bora,  735:  died,  804. 

Aldrletu  Nelson  Wflmartli,  United  Stntn  ^nator 
from  lUioae  Island,  from  1881  to  1911;  boro  in  FciAtAPf 
R.  I.,  1841:  academic  education;  engaged  in  mert-untile 

fursuits.  President  of  Providence  common  council, 
872-73;  member  Rhode  Island  legislature,  1875-77.  nod 
its  speaker,  1876-77;  member  of  congrees,  eleetcd  for 
temm  1879-83,  but  resided  to  take  seat  in  eesatfl.  He 
was  chairman  of  committee  on  finance,  and  Republican 
leader  in  senate.     Died,  1915. 

Aldrlch*  Thomas  Bailey,  American  poet  and  editor: 
born  in  1836.     While  engaged  in  the  office  of  a  N'ew 
York  merchant  he  beg^n  to  write  verses,  the  ffU{?ceu  of 
which  soon  induced  him  to  enter  on  a  literary  career. 
His  first  volume,  miscellaneous  poems,  wan  published  in 
1855,  and  was  called  "The  Belb";  afterw^rdfl*  he  pub-  ' 
Eihed  "Babie  BeU,"  several  other  volumes  of  poenii,  and  i 
"The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy."     Bfr.  Aldri^h  wss  an  in-  I 
dustrious  contributor  to  our  best  periodiealip  and  was 
also  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "Home  Journal/'  1856-59, 
and   "Every  Saturday."     From  1881  to   1800  he  was 
editor  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly."     Died,   1907. 

Alembert  {d-lon-bare'),  Jean  le  Eond  d\  a  cdcbrated 
man  of  letters  and  a  mathematician,  the  nntural  son  of 
BCadame  de  Tencin  and  the  poet  Destouches:  vm^  born 
in  1717.  He  was  the  friend  of  Voltaire?,  and  acquired 
hi|(h  esteem  by  his  works,  which  fill  eighteen  volumes.  , 
His  treatises  on  dynamics  and  fluids  at  tynco  eatahUnh&d 
tot  him  a  reputation  in  science.     Died,  17H3. 

Alciander  I.,  PauloTlch,  born  in  1777^  emperor  of  I 
Russia  and  king  of  Poland.     He  succeeded  to  th^  throne  I 
in  1801,  and  showed  himself  a  brave  and  judj^^ijous  mon- 
arch.    He  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Enjs^land.  AuBtria,  I 
and  Sweden  to  resist  the  encroaohmente  at  France,  but 
was  defeated  at  the  battles  of  Austerlits.  EyUu,  and 
Friedland,  and  compelled  to  make  peace  with  Napoleon 
at  Tilsit.     In  1812  war  again  broke  out,  and  on  the  con- 


impray«d  the  ^vm^^~Z^^^ 

IS77-7*.     lU*^^^^^ 
,    Aieiander  ilL,  td 

born  in  3,^0  B.  C\,  mm  ^  ^,— 
by  AriBtotle,  aurj  «uW  mnm 
A  revolt  of  Theb«  »i  ^lT 


™  nrotiiptly  ntielM  »ti*  "^^  ■  ■  w. 
the  HeU^poDt.  hn  -^^^t-^^TTT-  '  "  - 
he  reprate.lly  defesled.  tm,mT^^,^^  * 


Aft«r  tha  hosL  defest  i^ 
capttjre   of    liabyUMif 

commcncdd  the  oooiEttuat  of  ■kdju.^T^T^ 
ma  almoet^as  tw  a-  Um  OsaSTl^Tt^ 
I  return  to  Babylon,  b^t  paowdttt  S^T. 
marriage    with    the   dntj^ht^r    «W    SSL      * 

liifi  body  WHS  enibnhri«!d  mn^\  tii.k»D  ZTJ 
city  had  b^n  founded  hv  kitn  ttnd  i 

AJeiander  Vill.  rPope)«  f-U^Um 
t*ilO;  waa  Biehop  of  Urtss^ift.  uNd 
he  bacame  pop(^  m  lt>HO;  Ami  »ai<ceed«4  |||~ 
ftbu*C8  and  teestabliphiod  Iritiodly  niatto 
Ke  placed  ip  the  Vaticaa  the  huf  edl^Uj 
him  by  the  Qtieon  of  6we-lcri,     Died    1^1 

Alexander  Neiskl,  ».bfitt,  burn' io   1210 
N^ovgorod.     A   bruve  aoLher,  hi*  eurnsrua  rjt 


boinK  ffiven  him  after  a  aUcnnl  victory  ov^r  ^\tm  Bm^^l^ 
the  bankfi  of  the  Htsn.  de  flubrmttcd  tti  hSmkS^ 
the  TarUr  chief,  who  coohrnied  him  in  hk*  TSJSSi 


He  flubrmttcd  tti  Ha««  j 

,     ,      L  J  .  }^^^}^  him  in  hii   domMmMom 

nod  ahio  bestowed  upon  Lim  the  »v«j-oifitiiy  alsouuZ** 
Euasia.      Di*?d,  1203.  -m«i*«», 

AleiJs  (a  ^r'-i*),  MIkhalloTltetl,  a  Ruislwj  ^untm^ 
born  m  ia2V»,  came  to  the  throne  in  1(H5,  mad  duul  TiZ 
liiJfi.  He  was  the  proKeniH^r  of  Petnr  tiie  Ott»t  In  ^Z 
niJiCH  the  laws  of  th**  kinKdom  were  tinJt  printed,  vsrioZ 
manufactories  est^bUjiihed,  Moscow  bi;atitiBed,  and  manv 
new  ciiieg  huiit. 

Alflcrl  ifit-fm-a'^it},  rittorJor  a  Piedmontflso  oouol 
born  in  1749.  This  di*tinituiflh(?d  poet  ia  iho  euthf*} 
fli  several  edteemed  trs.«edioSi  A^ibneta,  snd  othoj-  works 
of  fancy.  He  ii  equally  pclchratJ^  for  hid  "liaiaoo"' 
with  tho  CoqntcsJi  of  A I  bin  y,     Died»  1S03. 

Alfonso  Im  of  Aaturias  and  LeoHi  bom  in  ftfta;  a  m»s 
atid  bra VI?  kiOK^  who.  e](?f  tad  Ln  739*  tf«cce<fMdnd  in  exmii^ 
Utir  th&  Moor*  from  GaUeia,  Leon,  and  Castilo.  i£e  sjeo 
tfftjibhahed  town*.  buiU  rhunihea,  and  «DneralIy  improved 
the  intoroul  rondition  of  hia  country-     Died^  750, 

Aironsu  X,,  M  Leon  aod  Ca^tiJe,  born  m  J 22 1,  9u<^ 
eeeded  to  the  throne  in  1252:  jt^ipUed  to  be  emperor  ol 
Germany,  and  in  12^7  divided  the  election  with  Richard 
of  CornwslJ.  In  1272  he  aidnain  utifluocesjifully  atternpted 
to  gain  tho  imperial  crown.  He  wa*  driven  rmm  tbs 
throne  by  bia  son  Sancho.  Alfonso  woe  the  most  tear  nod 
ruler  of  hip  time.     Died,  i2M. 

nUlonso  XI Up,  king  of  Spain,  born  in  IBSO,  »on  of 
AlfonjD  XIl.  He  acceded  to  the  tbrcme  in  hia  own 
ri([ht  in  19U2;  marriod.  190fi.  Princcaa  Ena  of  Batten- 
berj:.  niece  (ti  Kinff  Edward  VH. 

Airted  the  Great,  burn  in  Wantage,  Berki,  ^9,  the 
j'Oun^est  son  of  Klhdwulf>  kinR  of  tha  West  Saxnn^, 
*uctt*i?ded  on  the  death  of  hi*  brother  Etbcjlt'ed  to  a  throne 
thrtatenod  by  invasion  from  without  and  dLsdcniiioD 
within.  HLrt  lii-»t  care  wm  to  drive  o^  the  Dane^,  whom 
he  ii^  Raid  to  have  (encountered  in  Mty-a^  bsttLc?  by  [and 
and  sea.  The  ipreat  victory  of  Edin^ton  (976)  led  to  the 
PL-ace  of  Wed  more,  and  AJIrKl  wm  thus  for  a  time  fre* 
to  devote  hinuelf  to  the  peaceful  rfiformjj  for  which  his 
name  ia  renowned.  Prominent  among  thi-se  are  tb« 
e^tabliahmcnt  of  #Qcial  order,  the  enconri^i;ument  of 
WrnioK.  and  the  foundine  of  n  national  tWt^  Alfred 
die^l  in  00 1^  efnecmifd  a^  a  reUgjoua  snd  industrious  vnaM 
and  a  wiae  and  (piirn^d  ktnif. 

AJgfJ-,  Eti«M4?ll  Aleittader,  eenator,  capitaliflt.-rwiw 
born  in  Lafayett^^  Uhio^  IHMr  Loft  an  orphan  at  t2, 
he  workud  on  a  farm  for  ievcn  yeara,  oarninsr  money  to 
defray  ei[>enae»  at  Elichfieldt  O  .  aoademy  during  wi^itefs. 
He  wod  admitted  to  the  bar,  1^^^^:  ben^n  nractiae  io 
Cleveland  but  removed,  18W),  to  Michijffin.  In  1^61  bs 
titih jilted,  roae  from  captatn  to  colonel,  and  was  br^vQtted 
ma;or-ff1:'n^*ral  of  yolunteers  Aft^r  thv  war  he  engagsd 
vt'ty  ■■  '      in  tha   tuinV<.  r   I'U-^'.ij'-'S.      Hp   wjia  ^ot* 

L-fiiLir ....Lfi,   lti«5-Htk  -■  .■■!.  r-.-  of  war,  1^97-99; 

and  UiaU}U  octiieb  senator  from  ibo«  umuI  lus  deACh,  11K)7. 
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_  Sir  ArcklteM,  born  in  1793.  ton  of  »  efansfw 
He   was  educated   at  the   Umveraity  of  Edin> 
bursh,  and  called  to  the  Boottkh  bar,  becoming  deputy 

■dviieaie  in  1822  Eot  ba  ii  best  known  w  «  biafccman, 
hii  frcAt  work  beit^iE  "Tht  Hi^ionf  ^^  Ewrop*  fwom.  ihm 
Froiicb  Revolution  to  the  Hj(wtor«tion  of  tlic  Boorbonah** 
H«  dicxl  in  I  KG 7. 

Allen*  EthAiit  an  officer  of  tb«  American  R«TdutioD, 
bota  iti  1737-      ilr  Mptured  Fortf  TUronderoCK  and  Crovn 
Point  ftt  thtf  openiaf  of  Ui*  war.      Elii  trovtM  **«  m&rtly 
frum  W'TmoDl,  &ud  mm  called  '^CrrGa  MotintAin  Boyw. 
DiM,  I7!i9. 

Allra>  iunm*  l«il#«  4ut>ior:  bofn  in  KrDtu(?k7, 
1&49;:  mduate  of  Trftmiylvaiua  rtiivcrsity:  i&u«ht  in 
Kentucky  Unirersity;  later  pnafeeeor  of  Lhid  and 
kifher  LneliAh.  BetiLanjr^  Weet  Viiuiiii^  Colk«e;  fiii«e 
1^0«  siren  vntins  attentioD  to  miHvtare.  AuUiw: 
"Flnte  and  Vi^Lin,*'  "Tho  Bliift  Qrwrn  Bimo*^  ftnd  Otliir 
Bk«tche«  of  Kentucky."*  "'John  G^y.  a  ntrrel,"  "The 
MenUicrky  CijTdiQal.'*  "Af6erH»tli/'  **A  Somroer  iu  Aj^ 
oady,"  *^The  Cbmr  loviaible/'  **Tlie  Reiffa  of  li*/" 
*Thfl  V«ttl«  of  the  PaaMire,"'  "The  Bridft  of  th^  MiitW- 
tdo/'  "The  Dootor*B  Cbrtttmat  Ey«:''  "The  HfTOin^  in 
BrooM/*  "Tho  Lart  ChrislmM  Tiws^'^  "Swrjrd  t4  Youths" 
"Tha  CathfHJrfr)  &?inter/'  " Kentucky  Warbler,'  *'Eni- 
blecnaol  Fidt^itj'.** 

Allrn.  Vtolaf  actr<49«  bom  in  the  South,  1809:  dAufb- 
ter  Lcalif?  Alten,  chkraj^ter  artor,  qI  old  Boston  fsmiiy* 
and  Sarfth  (Lyon^  AUen^  EngUah  woman  of  loDd  de- 
aeeht^  trpDi  lo  Boston  when  iKree  ytAt*  old;  eiiur^ted 
in  Boston  and  at  WykhAm  HilU,  Toront-y^  iM  b«:>ar<Ji£is 
•chool  in  Kew  York.  Mftde  d^but.  Madison  Sq  j&re 
Theater,  Hew  York,  in  EemeraU*,  it  wte  of  15;  ajwr 
Isw  RtoiithA  Jciaed  John  Mc-C^onxb  Company,  pUy^ 
iat  Virginia,  Deidemona,  Cordeha,  ^m.  Sub«e^u«i)lly 
plaved  LeAdine  ciuoical,  ^bakesperean,  snd  comedy  r^lea 
Wilb  t*wrenM  Bsirett,  TomEQJMM>  Silrint.  Joeepb  Jeffe^ 
aon.  and  Wdliatn  J.  F1or0<ace.  Leadincjady  at  Boetoa 
Jlu^^um  for  a  w«ft»c«:  aLsq  at  Empifv  Tbeaief  in  1803, 
«^  fonr  ;e^B  folhmni^  ereatinf  and  playinj  rft1»  ta 

dasqtiera- 
- .  ISM.  as 
QIalta  Quayle  in  "Th*  CbHjtiaa,"  by  llall  Caine.  snd, 
in  IdOO,  prodrj(«d  *"ln  the  PftJai?e  of  t^  Kinf  >"  by  F, 

Ju-         ■  !       i  .1^3, 

under  manasenieai  oi  iier  broiner,  oesan  series  of 
Shakesperean  revivals,  producing  first  **Twelf th  Night," 
in  which  she  played  ^ Viola"  with  success;  in  subse- 
quent seasons,  she  appeared  as  Hermione  and  Perdita 
in  "A  Winter's  Tale.'' 


■m^«r(im  tor  a  »«*««:  aiAo  at  empire  tneaief  u 
idid  four  yean  folioving;^  creating  and  playing  : 
"Liberty  Hall/'  *  Sowing  tEu  wTnd/*  '^Tbe  fie 
dan,"  '^Under  the  Red  KMte/'^  etc,     S^umd,  1 


lenliy.  Sir  Edmviid,  English  general,  was  bom  in 
1861,  ana  was  educated  at  Haileybury.  Entering  the 
Inniskilling  dragoons,  he  served  in  the  Beohuanaland  ex- 
peditiol^  1884-86.  in  the  Zulu  war,  1888.  in  the  South 
African  war,  1899-1902,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war  was  placed  in  command  of  cavalry.  In 
1917  he  was  made  commander  of  the  Egvptian  expedi- 
tionary force.  Under  his  direction  British  armies  in- 
vaded Palestine  and  captured  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks, 
Dec.  10,  1917.  At  the  deciaive  battle  of  Samaria,  Sept. 
18-22,  1918,  Allenby.  by  skilful  use  of  his  cavalry,  utterly 
crushed  a  Turkish  army  of  100,000  under  command  of 
the  German  field  marshal  Liman  von  Sanders,  capturing 
more  than  75,000  prisoners  and  350  guns.  This  notable 
victory  virtually  destroyed  the  military  power  of  Turkey 
and  hastened  the  collapse  of  the  Teutonic  nations  and 
their  allies  in  the  world  war. 

Allltoiit  WlUUm  Boyd,  distinguished  American  legia- 
lator,  bom  in  phio,  1829;  educated  at  Western  Reserve 
College  and  practiced  law  till  1857;  emigrated  to  Iowa; 
served  in  the  Civil  War;  was  sent  to  Congress  while  that 
struggle  was  going  on.  and  remained  m  Congress  as 
represenUtive  and  senator  from  that  time  until  ms  death 
in  1908,  save  in  1872-73.  His  influence  was  marked  and 
salutary  on  the  legislation  of  his  day. 

Almanxor  (al^man''tor)  (sumamed  the  Victorious). 
The  second  caliph  of  the  Abbassidian  Dsmasty,  succeeded 
his  brother.  Abul  Abbas,  in  754.  He  exterminated  the 
nee  of  the  Ommalades,  and  in  762  founded  the  city  of 
Bagdad,  which  became  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Sev- 
eral other  Mohammedan  princes,  famed  for  their  mar- 
tial achievements,  also  bore  this  name.     He  died  in  775. 

Alnut-Tadenui,  Laorence,  bora  in  Friesland  in 
1836;  painter;  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Ant- 
werp, and  was  afterwards  pupil  and  assistant  of  Baron 
Henrv  Leys.  He  settled  in  England,  where  his  pictures 
found  a  ready  welcome.  He  was  elected  A.  R.  A. 
in  1876.  and  R.  A.  in  1879.  Among  his  numerous  works 
are  "Phidias  and  the  Elgin  Marbles"  (1868).  "A  Roman 
Emperor"  (1871),  "The  Sculpture  Gallery"  (1875), 
"Sappho"  (1881).  and  "The  Roses  of  Heliogabalus" 
(1888).     Died,  1912. 


AlrtrMUMT  (of-sCr^Hnsr),  Jmhi^  n  Swnde,  bora,  168S. 
remarkable  for  the  great  eommerdal  improvements  which 
he  introduced  into  nis  native  oountry.  Of  very  humbls 
origin,  he  was  for  n  time  unable  to  sarmount  the  ob- 
ataelee  which  arose  from  the  poverty  that  oppressed  him. 
He  visited  England;  and  having  minutely  noticed  the 
•ouroea  of  its  manufacturing  prosperity,  returned  to 
Sweden,  and  obtained  permisBion  to  establiah  a  mann- 
factory  at  AlincMa,  in  West  Gothland,  his  birthplace.  So 
extensive  and  suooessful  were  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  resourees  which  he  introduced  into  Sweden, 
that  the  state,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  merit,  conferred 
on  him  a  patent  of  nobility,  made  him  chancellor  of  com- 
merce, and  erected  a  statue  to  his  honor  on  the  Stock- 
holm Exchange.     Died,  176L 

Alvm,  FcnilnaBdo  Alrwcs  4e  IMedA,  Duke  of, 
bora  in  1508,  Spanish  governor  of  the  Netheriands  undsr 
PhiUp  II.  of  Spain,  and  notorious  for  the  meroilea 
manner  in  which  he  exercised  his  dictatorial  power. 
Under  his  rule  more  than  18,000  persons  were  sent  to 
the  scaffold,  and  a  revolt,  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
hr-l:^  rr-*.  whieh<  nft^r  nearly  forty  years  of  war,  re- 
sa  .he  tJidepviid^tjce  of  the  provinces.    Alva  wss 

re4  :.   K>7:i.  Jul  h--  was  soon  given  the  command 

of  i  jvu^a^l,  n  ^  iiickly  conquered.     Though  his 

ph'i'j  i.T,d  ct^i*  excessive,  he  was  undoubtedly 

the  greatest  general  of  his  age.     Died,  1582. 

Alrarftdo,  Alonso,  one  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  of 
Mexico  tinder  r..r:*»,  and  of  Peru  under  Pisarro:  he  wss 
d^^c*t<Ki  and  m^j  fmsoner  bv  Alma^o.  He  afto'wardf 
'nii^M  Lie  C&dtr^^  [1542),  and  was  lieutenant-general  of 
tht!  %tmy  vhicb  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  Qonsslo 
Pifirro  in  IM**,      Died,  1554. 

AJvarulo.  Ptpdra  4e»  one  of  the  Spanish  conqueron 
of  Mi^eIcc:  h«!  to<>k  part  in  the  expedition  and  victories 
of  Corl^t.  and  w««  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
city  Qf  M^iiiTo.  hnd  afterwards  made  governor  of  Guate- 
mala and  Hotiduras.  He  explored  California,  and  was 
Ido^ri  in  t:ui    *ori.a  after  his  return  from  an  expedition 

Amnrmi,  Antonio  Cnetano  do,  bom  in  1747;  a 
learned  Portuguese  historian  and  author  of  the  valuable 
"Memoirs  on  the  Forms  of  Government  and  Customs  of 
the  Nations  that  Inhabited  PortugaL"     Died,  1819. 

Amasls,  or  Amosii  (a^ma'-tiM,  a-mo'^n*),  an  Egyp- 
tian who,  from  a  common  soldier,  roee  to  be  a  king  of 
Egsnpt.  Hb  made  war  against  Arabia,  and  died  before 
the  mvasion  of  his  counuy  by  Cambyses,  King  of  Persis. 
CambjTses  caused  his  body  to  be  dug  up,  insulted,  and 
burnt. 

Amaitah  (am-«-st'^,  the  son  of  Joash,  whom  hs 
succeeded  as  eighth  King  of  Judah.  He  adhered  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  but  permitted  soms 
idolatrous  observances.  Having  arrogantly  challenged 
Jehoash,  King  of  Israel,  to  battle,  the  armies  met 
at  Beth-she-mesh,  where  Amasiah  was  defeated,  him- 
self taken  prisoner,  and  subsequently  his  dty  and 
palace  were  plundered.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after- 
wards he  fled  from  conspirators,  by  whom  be  was  oye^ 
taken  and  assassinated.  Flourished  in  Eighth  or  Ninth 
Century. 

Amboise,  George  d%  bom  in  1460,  a  French  cardinsl 
and  minister  of  state.  He  was  successively  Bishop  of 
Montauban,  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  of  Rouen, 
and  after  acquiring  considerable  popularity  aa  prime 
minister  under  Louis  XII.,  was  made  cardinal  and 
appointed  legate  in  France,  where  he  effected  great 
reforms  among  the  religious  orders.     Died,  1510. 

Ambrose  (dm'-6rdx),  St.,  a  doctor  in  the  Latin  Church 
of  the  Fourth  Century,  was  born  at  Treves,  340.  Con- 
secrated archbishop  of  Milan,  374.  Ambrose  was  repeat- 
edly, in  Uie  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  Church,  brought 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  highest  secular  authori^* 
He  rebuked  Valentinian,  defied  Marimus,  and  after  the 
massacre  of  Thessalonica,  compelled  the  great  Tbeo- 
dosius  to  a  humiliating  penance  before  admitting  him 
to  Christian  communion.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  noble 
hymn,  "Te  Deum  Laudamus."  No  father  of  the  Church 
has  a  fame  more  wide,  more  beautiful,  or  mors  deserved. 
Died,  397. 

Amerigo  Tespncd,  bora  in  Florence.  1451,  was  an 
Italian  navigator  who  visited  Brasil  in  1503.  He  had 
previously  made  several  voyages  of  exploration,  and 
claimed  priority  over  Cabot  and  Columbus  in  reaching 
the  mainland,  named  in  his  honor  America,  but  the  best 
authorities  consider  this  claim  to  be  unfounded.  Di0d 
in  SeviUe,  1512.  ^ 

Amhent,    Jeffrey,    Lord,    bom    in    1717;    Bntash 

general,  served  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  wbece 
e  succeeded  Abercrombie  as  commander-in-ohief.  Hsre 
he  was  remarkably  successful,  and  after  many  victories. 
Montreal  surrendered  and  Newfoundland  was  recovered 
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from  the  French.     He  wm  raieed  to  the 
1776,  and  waa  appointed  field  manihal  in  1790. 
1797. 

Amptee*  AniM  Mftrie*  born  in  1776;  a  diatincuiahed 
electiieiao,  who  may  be  eonaidered  the  father  of  eleotro- 
masnetics.  He  first  attracted  attention  by  a  treatiie 
on  the  "Theory  of  Probability,*'  publiahed  in  1802,  and 
obtained  a  poet  as  teaeher.  and  mtimately  as  professor, 
at  the  polytechnic  school  in  Paris.  In  1820,  Oersted's 
diaooTery  of  the  effect  of  voltaic  currents  upon  magnetic 
needles  was  brought  to  hia  notice,  and  Ampere  verified 
and  completed  this,  and  showed  also  the  mutual  effect 
of  currents  upon  each  other,  from  which  he  deduced  a 
new  theory  of  magnetism.  The  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  recognised  his  services,  and  gave  his  name  to 
one  of  the  electro-magnetic  units.  Ampdre's  last  f^reat 
work  was  the  clasaifioation  of  the  sciences,  but  this  he 
did  not  live  to  finish.     Died,  1836. 

Amphlciyon  (anMA;'-<«-<m).  One  of  the  heroes  of 
ancient  Greece,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  On  the 
dominions  of  ms  father  beini^  divided  between  him  and 
his  brother  Helenus,  Amphictyon  reigned  over  Ther- 
mopyliB,  in  the  Fourteeoth  or  Fifteenth  Century  before 
Chnst.  He  invaded  Athens,  which  he  consecrated  to 
Minerva,  and  governed  it  as  sovereign  during  a  period 
of  ten  years. 

Amnndsen,  ftoald,  explorer,  discoverer  of  the  South 
Pole,  was  born  in  Borge,  Jforway,  1872.  Studied  at 
Christiania;  student  of  medicine  two  years;  qualified  at 
public  school  for  sanors,  Christiania,  as  first  officer.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  became  mate  with  the  Bcli^ca 
Antarctic  expedition.  In  June,  1903,  he  sailed  in  the 
Gj&a  and  after  two  years  located  the  North  magnetic 
pole  and  the  Northwest  passage.  In  June,  1910,  in  Nan- 
aen's  famous  ship,  the  nttm.  ne  led  the  Norwegian  Ant- 
arctic expedition  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
South  Pole  December  14,  1911.  On  August  20,  1912.  he 
presented  to  the  king  of  Norwav  the  flag  which  he  had 
carried  to  the  South  Pole.  Made  a  member  of  the 
French  legion  of  honor  in  1912.  Received  gokl  medal 
from  the  national  geographic  society  in  1913.  Has 
lectured  extensively  m  Europe^  America,  and  Australia. 
Author:  "The  Northwest  Passage,"  "The  South  Pole." 

Anacreon  (an-ack'-re-on).  A  celebrated  Greek  lyiic 
poet,  bom  at  Teos  in  Ionia,  about  363  B.  C.  He  was 
iMttronlzed  by  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  and 
Hipparchus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  died  at  Abdera, 
aunocated  by  a  grap>c-8tone  while  in  the  act  of  drinking. 
His  poems  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  praises  of  love, 
pleasure,  and  wine.  They  were  admirably  tranalatea 
By  Moore. 

Anaiagorss  (an-ax-aa'-o^(i»)t  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Ionian  school,  born  at  Clajtomen©,  500  B.  C.  He 
studied  under  Anaximenes,  and,  after  traveling  through 
*11  the  known  parts  of  the  globe  in  search  of  knowledge, 
established  himself  at  Athens,  where  he  opened  the  first 
school  of  philosophy.  He  introduced  the  dualistic  ex- 
planation of  the  universe,  distinguishing  sharply  be- 
tween mind  and  matter.  Pericles,  Socratee,  and  Euripi- 
des were  among  hia  pupils.  He  was  condemned  to  die  for 
alleged  impiety,  a  sentence  which  was  changed  to  exile. 
wbCTeupon  he  retired  to  Lampsaous,  and  there  continued 
to  teach  philosophy  until  his  death,  428  B.  C. 

AnaxlllUinder  <ar>-ax-e-rmin'-d«r),  a  philosopher  and 
famous  mathematician  of  the  Ionian  school,  bom  in  610 
B.  O.  He  was  the  first  who  noticed  the  obliquity  of  the 
ediptic,  and  taught  that  the  moon  is  indebted  for  her 
light  to  the  sun,  and  that  the  earth  ia  round.  He  con- 
structed a  sphere  to  represent  the  heavenly  divisions, 
and  is  said  to  have  invented  geographical  charts  and  the 

Eomon.  He  also  believed  m  a  multitude  of  worlds. 
)  died,  546  B.  C. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
was  born  in  1805  at  Odense  in  Funen;  he  early  showed 
a  strong  inclination  for  the  stage,  and  at  fourteen  went 
to  Copenhagen,  where  he  obtained  an  engagement  at 
the  theater  royal.  His  voice  soon  broke  down,  but 
through  the  kindness  of  Conference  Councillor  Collin  he 
was  admitted  to  the  grammar  school  at  Slagelse.  His 
first  prose  work,  a  book  of  travels,  was  published  in  1828, 
and  was  followed  by  others,  as  well  as  noveb  and  poems. 
He  is  best  known  for  his  fairy  tales,  which  are  full  of 
oharm.     Died,  1875. 

Anderson.  Mary,  bom  in  1859,  at  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia; well  known  as  an  actress  of  great  beauty  and 
oon^erable  dramatic  taste;  at  16  years  of  a^e  made 
her  d^but  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  Juliet.  She  met  with  great 
success  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  London. 

Anderson*  Rasmus  BJttrm  author;  born  at  Albion, 
Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  of  Norwegian  parentage,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1846:  gnuiuate  of  Luther  College,  Decorah, 
Iowa,  1866;  A.  B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1885  (LL.  D^ 


1888) :  professor  of  Greek  and  modem  languages,  Albion 
(Wis.)  Academy,  1866;  instruetor  of  languages.  1869-75, 
professor  of  Scandinavian  languages  and  litsrature, 
1875-83,  University  of  Wiseonsin:  United  States  minis- 
tar  to  Dsnmark,  1885-89:  married  July  21. 1868,  to  Bertha 
Karina  CHson.  Editor  and  pubhsher  of  Amerika"  since 
October,  1898.  Author:  '^Norse  Mythology,"  *'Viking 
Tales  of  the  North,"  "America  Not  Discovered  by  CJolum- 
bus,"  "The  Younger  Ekida,"  "First  Chapter  of  Norwegian 
Immigration,  1821-1840";  also  many  translations  of 
Nocss  books,  and  author  of  several  works  in  Norwegian. 

Anderson,  Koberi,  bom  in  1805;  an  American  gen- 
eral, who  served  as  colonel  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  War  (1846-48). 
in  the  battle  of  El  Molino  del  Rey.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed  to  the  defense  of  Charles- 
ton  Harbor,  and  held  Fort  Sumter  for  two  dasrs  against 
the  (Confederates;  failing  health  prevented  his  taking 
further  part  in  the  war.     Died,  1871. 

Andre,  Jobn,  bora  in  1751;  a  British  soldier  who 
served  in  the  war  with  America,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major.  He  conducted  the  negotiations  with  Benedict 
Arnold  for  the  betrayal  of  West  Point,  but  being  dis- 
covered in  disguise,  was  arrested  and  put  to  death  as  a 
spy.  His  remains  lie  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
cenotaph  was  erected  to  his  memory.     Died.  1780. 

Andrea,  PIsano,  born  in  1270:  an  Italian  architect 
and  sculptor,  who  produced  manv  fine  works  in  Florence, 
his  greatest  being  the  bronse  ngures  in  relief  for  the 
bapUstery  of  St.  John's.     Died  in  1345. 

Andreanl  (dn-dM-d'-^S).  a  distinguished  engraver, 
who  flourished  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  He  obtained 
engravings  worked  by  other  hands,  wlueh  he  disposed 
of  as  his  own.  He  engraved  on  wood  in  a  peculiar  style, 
known  as  "chiaro-oscuro,"  of  which,  however,  he  was 
not  the  inventor.  One  of  his  productions,  "The  Triumph 
of  Jxilius  Cnsar,"  from'  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  original 
of  which  is  at  Hampton  Cotu-t,  is  cut  on  ten  blocks  of 
wood,  and  dated  1698.  Andreani  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1623. 

Andrew,  Saint,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  who  be- 
fore his  caU  was  a  disciple  of  John  the  Binptist.  He  was 
the  means  of  bringing  his  brother,  Simon  Peter,  to 
Christ,  and  is  said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  various 
countries,  and  to  have  been  at  last  crucified  at  Patro  in 
Achaia. 

Andrews,  EHsba  Benjamin,  chancellor  University 
of  Nebraska,  1900-09,  chancellor  emeritus  after  1909; 
bom  in  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  January  10, 1844;  served  private 
to  second  lieutenant  of  Union  Army  in  Civil  War; 
wounded  at  Petersburg,  August  24,  1864,  losing  an  eye: 

fraduate  of  Brown  Umversity,  1870;  Newton  Theological 
nstitution,  1872-74 ;  Principal  Connecticut  Literary  Insti- 
tution. SuffieM,  (3onn.,  1870-72;  pastor  First  Baptist 
Church,  Beverly,  Mass.,  1874-75;  president  Denison  Uni- 
versity, Granville,  O.,  1875-79;  professor  homiletics, 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  1879-82;  professor  his* 
tory  and  political  economy.  Brown  University,  1882-88; 
professor  political  economy  and  finance,  Cornell,  1888-89: 
president  Brown  University,  1889-98;  superintendent 
schools,  Chicago,  1898-1900;  member  of  international 
monetary  con^rence,  Brussels,  1892.  Author:  "Insti- 
tutes of  (institutional  History.  English  and  American," 
"Institutes  of  General  History/'  "Institutes  of  Econom- 
ics," "An  Honest  Dollar,"  '^Wealth  and  Moral  Law," 
"History  of  the  United  States,"  "History  of  the  Last 
Quarter  CJentury  in  the  United  States  *'  "History  of 
United  States  in  Our  Own  Times."     Died,  1917. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  born  in  1637;  an  English 
ofllcer  who  served  in  the  wars  with  the  Dutch,  and  slter- 
wards  went  as  governor  to  various  provinces  of  North 
America.  He  was  recalled  in  1698  from  Virginia,  but 
was  afterwards  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Guern- 
sey.    Died,  1714.- 

Angell,  James  BnrrlD,  educator,  diplomat;  bora 
in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  January  7,  1829:  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  1849;  professor  modern  languages  and  litera- 
ture. Brown,  1853-60;  editor  Providence  Journal, 
1860-66;  premdent  of  University  of  Vermont,  1866-71; 
president  University  of  Michigan,  1871-1909,  president 
emeritus,  1909-16;  United  States  Minister  to  China, 
1880-81,  acting  as  commissioner  in  negotiating  important 
treaUee;  member  An^lo-American  International  CTom mis- 
sion on  Canadian  Fisheries,  1887;  chairman  Canadian- 
American  Commission  on  Deep  Waterways  from  Lakes 
to  Sea,  1896;  appointed  minister  to  Turkey,  1897,  but 
resigned,  1898.  Author  numerous  addresses  and  articles 
in  leading  reviews.     Died,  1916. 

Anselo,  Michael  de  Buonarottl,  a  distiuAuished 
painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  poet  of  Italy.  He  was 
bora  in  1475,  in  the  territory  of  Aresso,  in  Tuscany. 
At  an  early  age  he  became  Um  ptipil  of  Domenioo  Ohir- 
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Undajo,  m  oelebrmted  artist  of  his  day.  He  soon  dis- 
played such  unoommon  merit,  that  Lorenso  de'  Medici 
tooK  him  into  his  service*  His  mastery  over  the  grand 
and  terrible  has  never  been  equaled;  and  his  correct 
deeicB  and  knowledge  of  anatomy  has  not  been  attained 
by  other  artists.  Several  editions  of  his  poetry  have 
been  published.  Michael  Angelo  discontinued  painting 
in  his  75th  year,  and  terminated  his  brilliant  career  at 
Rome,  at  the  advanced  age  of  89,  in  1564.  He  was 
splendidly  interred  in  that  city  by  Cosmo.  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, but  his  remains  were  subsequently,  by  eommand 
of  that  prince,  removed  to  Florence,  and  deposited  be- 
neath a  magnificent  monument,  embellished  with  three 
statues,  rei^esenting  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture. 

Anjon*  Counts  and  Dukes  of  (an-iooO,  a  powerful 
French  family,  connected  with  the  regal  house  of  Valois 
which  maintained  a  considerable  share  of  independence 
until  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  One  of  its  members,  Fulke, 
became  King  of  Jerusalem,  1131;  and  lus  son,  OeoflFroy, 
founded  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet.  The  second 
house  of  Anjou  was  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France. 
The  tiUe  of  Duke  d' Anjou  was  also  borne  by  several  sons 
of  kings  of  France,  and  lasUy  by  a  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  became  PhUip  V.  of  Spain. 

Annm  Comnenm  ikonh-ni'-na),  the  daughter  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  I.,  by  his  wife  Irene,  was  bom  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  1083.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  and  was  esteemed  the  most  learned 
woman  of  her  age.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  she 
conspired  to  depose  her  brother,  and  to  place  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  her  husband,  Nicephorus  Bryennius. 
Her  plot  being  discovered,  she  lost  all  her  influence  at 
court,  and  employed  the  last  ten  vears  of  her  life  in 
oompoeing  a  history  of  her  f  ather  s  reign,  called  the 
"Alexiad.'^     Died,  1148. 

Anne  of  Anstrlm,  the  eldest  daughter  of  PhUip  III. 
of  Spain,  was  bom  in  1601,  and  married  Louis  XIII., 
King  of  France,  in  1615.  Upon  the  death  of  her  consort, 
in  1643,  she  was  declared  queen-regent,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  her  son.  She  placed  unbounded  confidence  in 
Cardinal  Masarin,  whose  rule  was  so  unpopular  that  a 
civil  war  ensued,  which  compelled  the  queen  and  her 
son  to  fly  from  Paris,  and  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  great 
Condi.  In  1661,  the  younp;  king  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  and  Anne  retu'ed,  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  her  life  in  religious  exercises.  She  died  from  the  effects 
of  a  cancer  in  her  breast,  in  4666. 

Anne  of  Beonjen*  daufhter  of  Louis  XI.,  married 
Peter  Beaujeu,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  constable  of 
France.  She  acted  as  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  her  brother.  Charles  Vlll.  Bom,  1462, 
died  in  1522. 

Anne  Boleyn*  the  second  queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  was 
bora  in  1507.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bolesm,  and  a  maid  of  honor  to  ^ueen  Katherine,  whom 
Henry  divorced,  that  he  m^ht  raise  Anne  to  the  throne; 
she  became  the  mother  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  The  fickle 
king  caused  her  to  be  decapitated  in  May.  1536. 

Anne  of  Biittmny,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Duke 
Fraaeis  II.,  was  bora  in  1476.  In  1491  she  was  united 
to  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France,  and  governed  the 
kingdom  during  the  expedition  of  that  prmce  to  Italy. 
After  his  death,  she  married  Louis  XII.  in  1499,  over 
whom  she  exercised  great  influence.     She  died  in  1514. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  the  fourth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  to 
whom  she  was  married  in  1540.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  John,  third  Duke  of  Cleves.  The  match  was  pro- 
jected bv  Cromwell,  and  was  partly  the  cause  of  that 
minister^  ruin.  Henry  put  her  aside,  settled  on  her  a 
liberal  annuity,  with  which  she  was  well  satisfied,  and 
she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  England,  where 
she  died  in  1557. 

Anne.  Queen  of  Englmnd,  was  the  second  daughter 
•f  King  James  II..  by  his  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  and  was 
bora  in  1665.  In  1683,  she  married  Pnnoe  Oeorse, 
brother  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  by  whom  she  had  a 
number  of  children,  all  of  whom  died  young.  Anne 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  8th  of  March,  1702.  She 
established  a  fund;  known  as  "^een  Anne's  Bounty," 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  livings  of  the  poor  cler^. 
During  her  reign  (which  was  made  illustrious  oy  the^mm- 
tary  triumphs  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough),  Sir  George 
Rooke  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  conquered  the  fortress 
of  Gibraltar,  a  possession  which  Spain  has  never  been 
able  to  regain;  and  the  legislative  union  of  Scotland 
with  England  was  effected.  The  glorious  galaxy  of 
writers,  ii  almost  every  branch  of  learning,  who  flour- 
ished in  her  time,  has  caused  it  to  be  considered  the 
Augustan  age  of  British  literature.  She  died  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1714. 

Annumdo,  CtebrMe  d**  the  pseudonym  of  the  Italian 


poet  Gaetano  Rapagnetta:  was  bora  in  1864,  on  a  boat 
m  the  Adriatic;  aduoated  in  a  college  at  Prato,  and 
studied  in  Rome.  He  was  elected,  1898,  to  the  Italian 
Parliament.  His  first  volume  of  verse,  "Primavera,** 
appeared  in  1879,  and  was  followed  by  "In  Memoriam," 
"Canto  Novo."  "Intermesso  di  Rime."  His  "Odi  No- 
velli"  reached  their  ninth  edition  in  1809.  "Terra  Veiw 
gine"  appeared  in  1882.  His  first  novel,  "D  Piacere," 
obtained  ten  editions.  In  drama  he  wrote  "H  Sogno 
d'un  Mattino  di  Primavera,"  "La  Gioconda,"  "Franceaea 
da  Rimini,"  produced  by  Duse,  1903,  and  "Frix  che  V 
Amore,"  produced  at  Rome,  1906.  Later  works  are  "Le 
Martyr  de  Saint  SebastUn.'^  1911,  "La  Pisanalle."  1913. 
etc.    Entered  war  of  naUons  as  military  aviator. 

Anaelm,  Saint,  bora  in  1033;  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury during  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I., 
to  which  post  he  was  summoned  from  his  position  as 
Abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
piety  and  intellectual  power,  and  firmly  resisted  the 
efforts  of  the  king  to  despoil  the  Church  of  her  dignity 
or  revenues.  He  died  at  Canterbury  in  1109  and  was 
canonised  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Anthony  the  Great,  St.  (An'to-ne),  the  founder  of 
monastic  institutions,  was  bora  A.  D.  251  near  Heraclea, 
in  Upper  Eg3rpt.  In  285,  having  sold  all  his  property 
and  given  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  he  withdrew  into 
the  desert  whither  a  number  of  disciples  were  attracted 
by  his  reputation  for  sanctity;  and  thus  was  formed  the 
first  community  of  monks.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Alexandria  to  seek  the  honor  of  martyrdom  amid  the 
persecutions  there  raging  against  the  Christians:  but, 
as  his  life  was  spared,  he  again  returned  to  the  aeaertv 
and  died  at  the  great  age  of  105. 

Anthonyy  Susan  SrowneD,  reformer:  bora  in 
AdamSf  Mass.,  Februarv  15,  1820;  educated  in  school 
maintained  bv  father  for  nis  own  and  neighboring  chikiren, 
Battenville.  N.  Y..  and  1837-38  at  Friends'  Boarding 
School,  West  Philadelphia.  Taught  school  from  age  of  15 
to  30;  aided,  1852,  in  organising  the  first  State  woman's 
temperance  societ^r;  active  in  anti-slavery  and  woman's 
rights  work:  orgamser  and  secretary  of  Women's  National 
Loyal  League  during  Civil  War.  After  war,  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  woman  suffrage  movement;  founded, 
1868,  "The  Revolution,"  exclusively  woman's  rights 
paper:  managed  it  several  years;  in  1869  organised, 
with  Mrs.  Stanton,  National  Woman  Suffrage  Assooiap 
tion;  joint  author  with  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton 
and  Mr*.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gags  of  "The  History  of  Woman 
Suffrage"  (3  volumes),  and  of  Volume  IV.  with  Mrs. 
Ida  Hustea  Harper;  contributed  to  leading  maga sines 
and  lectured  in  England  and  throughout  the  XFnited 
States.     Died,  1006. 

Anttgonns,  Cyelope  or  <*one-eye(L"  a  diwtinguishsd 
general  of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  wnoae  death  he  be- 
came Governor  of  Phry^,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia,  and 
after  defeating  and  slaying  Eumenes,  and  waging  other 
successful  wars,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  His  am- 
bitious schemes  united  his  rivids,  and  he  was  slain  in 
battle  at  Ipsus,  301  B.  C. 

Antloehns  (An-n'o-iHis),  a  favorite  royal  name  in 
ancient  Ssrria,  no  less  than  eleven  of  her  kings  bearing  it. 
The  most  noted  was  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great,  contem- 

trary  with  Hannibal,  223  B.  C,  and  Antiochus  IV., 

I  son. 

Antlpmter,  bora  about  400  B.  C;  a  Macedonian,  the 
friend  and  minister  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great; 
during  the  absense  of  the  latter  was  appointed  regent 
of  Maoedonia  and  Greece,  and  in  that  capacity  defeated 
the  Greeks.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Antipater  re- 
ceived the  government  of  Macedonia.     Died,  319  B.  C. 

Antipater  of  Idnmem,  father  of  Herod  the  Great; 
took  part  in  the  disputes  between  H3a>oanus  II.  and  Aris- 
tobulus  II.  He  assisted  in  placing  Hyrcanus  on  the 
throne  of  Jud»a  63  B.  C,  and  contrived  to  get  the  power 
in  his  own  hands.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Proco- 
rator  of  all  Judisa.  Died.  43  B.  C. 

Antoinette  (/tn-ftod-nSO*  Marie,  Arohducheat  of 
Austria,  was  born  at  Vienna,  November  2,  1756.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  and  Maria 
Theresa,  and  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  Dauphin,  son 
of  Louis  XV.,  in  1770,  being  then  14  years  of  age.  Her 
beauty  and  amiable  conduct  gained  universal  admira- 
tion. Her  consort  having  ascended  the  throne  as  Louis 
XVI.,  during  the  troubles  which  occurred  in  the  latter 
vears  of  his  reign  she  became  the  object  of  iKoular 
hatred.  She  was  confined  in  the  same  prison  with  her 
husband  for  some  time,  but  afterwards  separated  from 
him  and  detained  in  the  Conciergerie,  whence,  after 
much  suffering,  she  was  carried  before  a  Revolutionary 
tribunal  in  October,  1793.  by  judgment  of  which  she 
suffered  by  the  guillotine  on  the  same  day. 
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Antommftrelil  (an-lo-mar^'ke^t  Doctar.  a  eelebrated 
anatomist,  bom  in  1780  in  Coruca.  When  Napoleon 
was  a  captive  he  was  selected  to  attend  the  deposed 
emperor.  He  remained  with  him  in  his  last  moments, 
and  refused  to  sign  the  document  prepared  on  the  ex- 
amination of  ibe  corpse  by  the  English  surgeons.  He 
died  in  1838. 

Antonl'niis  Plas,  Tltas,  adopted  son  and  suooessor 
of  Hadrian,  Emperor  of  Rome,  was  bom  in  86.  His 
reign  of  twenty-three  years  was  powerful  and  prosperous. 
He  died  in  161. 

Antony*  Marie    See  Mark  Antony. 

Apelles  (a-pel'-leez),  a  celebrated  Greek  painter,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Cos,  according  to  Pliny,  but  by  some 
writers  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ephesus.  During 
the  reign  of  Philip,  father  to  Alexander  the  great,  Apelles 
visited  Macedon.  The  monarch  became  his  patron  and 
friend,  as  did  Alexander  after  him.  The  latter  would 
not  permit  any  one  else  to  paint  his  portrait.  His  most 
famous  works  are  "Venus  asleep,"  and  "Venus  Anad- 
vomene.'*  He  died  in  the  island  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  his  native  place. 

ApoDodoras  of  Damascng,  a  great  architect  of  the 
Second  Century,  worked  at  Rome  for  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan, and  built  the  forum  and  column  which  bear  that 
monarch's  name,  but  his  greatest  work  was  a  huge  bridge 
over  the  Danube  at  its  confluence  with  the  Alt.  He 
was  banished  and  put  to  death  by  Hadrian. 

ApoUontos  (ft-pd-to'-ne-us),  called  the  Rhodian 
(ApoUonius  Rhodius),  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  B.  C, 
230.  He  presided  over  an  academy  at  Rhodes,  was  an 
eminent  rhetorician,  and  wrote  a  poem,  in  four  books, 
on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  other  poems. 
This  nama  was  also  borne  by  a  mathematician  of  Perga 
in  Pamphylia,  who  lived  in  240  B.  C. ;  by  a  Roman  senator, 
and  Christian  martyr,  who  suffered  in  186;  and  by  a 
sophist,  a  stoic,  and  a  Pythagorean  philosopher. 

▲polios  (a-pof'-to«),  a  Jew  bom  in  Alexandria,  and 
converted  in  tbe  time  of  the  Apostles  to  Christianity. 
In  the  year  54.  being  at  Ephesus.  and  famed  for  elo- 
quence and  Scriptural  knowledge,  ne  preached  the  gos- 
pel in  the  absence  of  St.  Paul.  At  Corinth  he  preached 
with  great  success,  and  was  there  promoted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  bishop. 

Aqolnai  (a-hwi'^iuu),  St.  Tbomas  d%  popularly 
called  the  "Anpelic  Doctor."  was  a  descendant  from  the 
counts  of  Aquino,  in  Calabria.  He  was  bom  in  1227, 
and  in  1323  rope  John  XXII.  enrolled  his  name  in  the 
calendar  of  saints.  His  writings,  which  are  very  highly 
esteemed  amona  Catholics,  gave  rise  to  a  sect  called 
Thomists.     Died,  1274. 

Arago  (dr^^-tfoO,  Domlnlqoe*  a  celebrated  French 

Ehilosopher;  was  bom  February  26,  1786.  In  1806, 
e  was  en^pged.  with  Biot,  in  measuring  an  arc  of  me- 
ridian. His  suDseouent  life  was  distinguished  by  an 
ardent  and  successful  devotion  to  science:  he  was  also 
eminent  as  a  liberal  politician.  He  died  in  October,  1853. 
Arliaoes  (ar-ba'-«eez),  a  general  of  the  Medes,  who 
served  under  Sardanapalus,  King  of  Aasyrisk.  Disgusted 
with  the  effeminacy  of  that  monarch,  Arbaces  took 
arms  against  him,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Nineveh, 
where  he  committed  suicide,  when  Arbaces  ascended 
his  throne,  which  he  filled  for  twenty-eight  years. 

Are*  Joan  of »  a  celebrated  heroine,  otherwise  called 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  born  at  Domremy,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lorraine,  January  6,  1412.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  humble  peasants,  and  in  her  earlier  years  is  said  to 
have  tended  horses,  and  rendered  other  menial  services 
as  the  servant  at  a  small  inn.  In  her  eighteenth  year, 
however,  professing  to  have  a  divine  mission  to  be  the 
saviour  of  her  country,  she  got  herself  introduced  to  the 
Dauphin  Charles,  headed  his  troops,  and  infusing  courage 
into  his  dispirited  adherents,  restored  his  fallen  fortunes 
in  a  most  mcredibly  short  period,  and  secured  to  him 
the  crown  of  France.  Eventually  she  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Burgundians,  and  having  been  delivered  over  by 
them  to  the  English  and  their  French  partisans,  the 
latter  caused  her  to  be  condemned  to  the  flames  as  a 
heretic  and  sorceress,  in  1431. 

ArchelauSf  a  Cappadocian,  the  distinguished  general 
of  Mithridates  VI..  nourished  in  the  First  Century  B.  C. 
After  defeating  Nioomedes  111.  at  Amnias,  88  B.  C,  he 
sailed  to  Greece,  captured  Delos  and  other  towns,  and 
induced  Acbaia,  Lacedemon,  and  Boeotia  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Mithridates  against  Rome.  Sulla  besieged 
him  in  the  Pir»us,  and  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his 
forces.  Returning  to  the  contest  with  a  still  larger 
army,  Archelaus  was  again  defeated  and  forced  to  retire, 
when,  acting  ui>on  instructions  received  from  Mithri- 
dates, he  concluded  peace  with  Sulla,  but  upon  terms 
unsatisfactory  to  the  king,  and  he  finally  deserted  to  the 
Romans,  after  which  litUe  is  known  of  him. 


Areblraedes  (wr'ke-me'-deet),  a  renowned  mathema- 
tician, whose  astonishing  skill  in  mechanics  was  such 
that  some  of  the  greatest  real  triumphs  of  antiquity  may 
be  ascribed  to  him.  His  inventions  amaaed  his  contem- 
poraries: the  lifting  of  weights  by  means  of  pulleys,  and 
the  endless  screw,  are  among  them.  A  Roman  mstorian 
celebrates  the  warlike  engines  produced  by  the  skill  of 
Archimadee.  His  mind  ever  fruitful  of  extraordinary 
resources,  when  Sjrracuse  was  besieged  by  Maroelliu,  he 
constructed  a  burning-glass,  on  a  scale  of  such  nuusnitude 
that  by  means  of  it  the  enemy's  fleet  was  fired.  Eventu- 
ally the  city  being  taken,  he  was  foimd  among  the  slain. 

Argand*  Aline%  bom  in  1755,  a  chemist  of  Geneva, 
inventor  of  the  Ajngand  lamp,  which  he  brought  out  in 
England  in  1782.  The  patent  was  also  claimed  by  a 
Frenchman,  Ambroise  Lang6,  and  finally  taken  out  in 
France  in  their  joint  names,  the  priority  of  invention 
being  conceded  to  Argand.  The  French  Revolution, 
however,  deprived  him  of  all  profit  from  his  patent* 
Died,  1803. 

Ariosta  dar-e-^'lo),  LudOTloo*  a  famous  Itahan 
CMoet.  He  was  bom  at  Reggio  in  1474,  and  educated  at 
Ferrara.  His  writings  were  numerous,  but  his  "Orlando 
Furioao"  is  the  work  which  established  his  fame.  Died, 
1533. 

ArisildM  (ar-it-U'-deea),  an  Athenian  patriot  whose 
unbending  integrity  gained  for  him  among  his  country- 
men the  name  of  The  Just.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Marathon,  SaUmis,  and  PlaUea.  After  gaining  great 
honor  for  virtuous  conduct,  he  died  poor,  468  B.  C. 
There  were  also,  an  orator  of  Adriani  in  Mysia,  a  Chris- 
tian philosopher  in  Athens,  a  painter  of  Thebes,  a  histo- 
rian mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  of  Miletus,  and  a  Greek 
musician,  who  bore  the  same  name. 

Aristoplianefl  (a-r««-<o/'-a-ne«f).  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ancient  Athenian  writers  of  oomody,  con- 
temporary with  Socrates  and  Plato.  He  wrote  fifty- 
four  comedies,  of  which  eleven  only  remain.  In  one  of 
them,  "The  Clouds,"  Socrates  (or  rather  the  philosophy 
of  the  age)  is  held  up  to  ridicule.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known. 

Aristotle  (ar'-is-M-T),  a  distinguished  philosopher, 
bom  at  Stagira  in  Thrace,  384  B.  C.  When  twenty 
ye^tra  of  o^?,  he  bfid  the  advantage  of  being  plaoed  under 
Plato,  ^I'ho  jvronuunceJ  his  eulogy  by  describing  him  to 
be  "the  mind"  of  his  academy.  His  growing  fame 
cau^d  Philip  Qt  Macfidon  to  make  him  tutor  to  ms  son 
Alexander.  That  priuoe  is  said  to  have  profited  from 
tuH  wage  ooujisel  to  r^'^tore  towns  that  he  had  ruined. 
Pur?^tj^  by  envy,  Ar].^tx>tle  was  accused  of  impiety,  and 
retired  to  Clialcia,  whtro  he  died  322  B.  C. 

Arlms  (a'-ft-wB),  a  presbyter  in  the  Church  of  Alexan- 
drite, who  lived  in  tliu  Fourth  Century.  His  doctrine 
was  that  tho  Fatiusr  and  Son  were  essentially  distinct. 
That  the  latter  was  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  will  of 
the  former.  For  this  he  was  excommunicated  and  ban- 
ished, but  having  been  recalled,  was  about  again  to  enter 
the  Church  from  which  he  had  been  exiled,  when  he  sud- 
denly expired.  The  sect  called  Arians  are  named  after 
him,  but  they  do  not  adopt  all  his  opinions. 

Arkwrigtat,  Sir  Richard,  bom  in  1732;  a  Lanca- 
shire barber,  renowned  as  the  inventor  of  the  spinnings 
frame.  Of  humble  birth,  he  exhibited  considerable 
mechanical  skill,  joined  with  the  greatest  industry.  In 
1767  he  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  perpetual 
motion,  and  soon  after,  with  the  help  of  a  clock  maker 
named  Kay,  his  spinning  inventions  began  to  take  shape. 
He  then  entered  into  partnership  with  a  firm  of  stock- 
ing manufacturers,  and  his  invention  was  patented  in 
1769,  and  though  many  difficulties  arose,  from  infringe- 
ments of  the  patent,  the  hostility  of  the  work-people, 
and  disputes  to  his  claim  as  the  inventor  of  his  machines, 
Arkwright  was  enabled  to  rise  from  poverty,  and  was 
chosen  to  present  a  con^atulatory  address  to  George  III. 
in  1786,  on  which  occasion  he  was  knighted.     Died,  1792. 

Armour,  Jonathan  Ogden,  capitalist,  packer;  bora 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  11,  1863;  entered  Yale 
but  did  not  complete  course,  yielding  to  request  of 
father  that  he  should  return  to  Chicago  and  relieve  him 
of  some  of  his  business  cares.  Now  president  of  Corpo- 
ration of  Armour  A  Co.,  iMtckers,  and  director  in  other 
corporations. 

Arnhelm  or  Arnlm,  George,  Baron  von,  bora  in 
1581,  a  distin^ished  general  and  i>olitician,  who  took  part 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  serving  successively  under  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  Wallenstein,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
After  gaining  the  decisive  victory  of  Liegnits  (1634)  he 
retired  to  his  estates,  but  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by 
the  King  of  Sweden;  he  escaped,  however,  but  died  soon 
after.     Died,  1641. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  bora  in  1741;  American  epeneral, 
a  brave  but  unprincipled  man.  At  fifteen  he  enlisted  in 
the  English  army,  but  soon  deserted,  and  adopted  a 
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marmatite  lif*.  la  Iha  Anslo-Amerieaa  War  Arnold 
took  an  extnmdy  aetrre  part,  his  «kiU  aad  sBUaatry 
being  mpturimWy  exhibited  in  the  nece  of  Qoebee  aad  the 
victories  of  RtdgBfield  aad  Bcmie.  Meanwhile  a  party 
boatile  to  hint  had  been  growinc  tm;  hie  doe  promotkm 


was  deferred,  serenil  eerioue  enargee  were  brooijht 
acainst  him,  the  fortonee  of  the  Amehcane  grew  woree 
and  worse,  and  he  beeame  affected  with  the  preraleot 
•pint  of  deaertaon.  Aoeordini^y  he  entered  into  nego> 
taatioo  with  the  British  eommander.  and  treacherously 
asked  and  obtained  the  command  of  West  Point,  with 
the  intention  of  surrendering  it  to  the  enemy;  the  ca|>- 
ture  of  Andr6  betrayed  his  duplicity,  and  the  traitor  fled 
in  disgrace  to  the  English  army  at  New  York.  Here  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general,  aad  after  serving 
against  his  eoantrymen,  retired  to  London.     Died*  1801. 

Araald,  Sir  F^wlii,  Wra  in  l,^^  clkd,  1904;  ]:  :r. 
nalist  and  poet,  ?d>j-?dkt^  tt  Kiiure  Cotlegi^,  Ldodon,  i^id 
Oxford,  where  ii«  «i>ii  the  Kewdiate  Pnse  ra  1^53.  iie 
wss  for  several  ye^krs  prmap^  of  the  Gcrr^r&i&rAt  ^■ni^ 
skrit  College  at  Poi>PJ»h,  Bomibsy  Fivnkfio,  ^'^^  resj^-vl 
his  post  in  IS*^!.  ^h*D  he  fiifsl  beesme  c<rDiie<t«<d  «.  h 
the  London  "1  ml  ',v  Tffi*^f^aph,"  for  wbi^  be  coiitinu^ 
to  write,  finallv  i-.-ng  appDusud  e»iitof*  His  'tLigbt  li 
Asia"  (1879)  '  .'^v^l  rLtraonlLAiLry  popularity,  &£id 
obtained  him  u  ':   y^i  pt&ce  itmaa^  tktt  poets  of  the  dajr- 
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Arnold  of  Rus 
and  Balliol  O 
critic,  poet,  m 
Fellow  of  Oriel 
been  for  some  t 
be  wss  appoti 
Committee  o( 
be  twice  visite 
ing  informatio 
1^6.  His  po. 
for  ten  yean  tioo/'ieo/;  tie  acta  uie  cnair  oi  poetry 
at  Oxford^  and  smong  his  productions  may  be  noted 
his  Newdigate  prise  poem  "Cromwell"  (1843).  "The 
Strayed  Reveller,"  and  a  volume  of  "New  Poems"  pub- 
lished in  1800.  As  a  critic  he  holds  a  very  high  place. 
His  later  works  were  chiefly  theological,  bcnng  attempts 
to  grapple  with  the  supernatural  sapecta  of  CSiristiamty 
from  a  rationalistic  standpoint.  "St.  Paul  and  Protes- 
tantism" (1870),  "Literature  and  Dogjna"  (1873).  and 
"Ood  and  the  Bible"  (1875),  are  among  his  writings. 
Died.  1888. 

Arnold.  TtaommSf  D.  Dm  bom  in  1795,  was  educated 
at  Winchester,  and  Corpus  Christi  College.  Oxford.  In 
1815  he  became  Fellow  of  Oriel,  obtaining  in  that  year 
the  C^hancellor's  Prise  for  the  Latin,  and  in  1817  for  the 
English  essay.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he  passed  nine 
years  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  in  literary  occupations, 
and  in  preparing  sronng  men  for  the  universities.  Ap- 
pointed head  master  of  Rugby  School  in  1828.  he  raised 
that  institution  beyond  all  precedent,  both  by  the  remark- 
able success  of  his  pupils  and  by  the  introduction  of  new 
branches  o(  study  into  the  Rugby  course.  He  was  of 
the  Broad  Church  school  of  thought,  and  a  vigorous 
opposer  of  the  then  new  Tractarian  movement.  In  1841 
ho  was  appointed  professor  of  modem  history  at  Oxford. 
The  best  Known  of  Dr.  Arnold's  works  are  his  edition  of 
"Thucydides,"  his  "History  of  Rome"  (unfinished),  and 
his  sermons  deUvered  in  the  chapel  of  Rugby  SchooL 
Died,  1842.  K-  -a  J^ 

Artemisia.  Queen  of  Halicamassus,  wife  and  suo- 
ctnitoT  of  Mausolus,  to  whose  memory  she  erected  a 
splendid  monument,  which  has  given  to  similar  erec- 
tions the  name  of  "mausoleum."     Died,  350  B.  C. 

Artevelde.  Jacob  van,  popular  Flemish  leader  in  the 
Fourteenth  CJentury,  amisted  Edward  III.  in  his  French 
warn,  and  for  nine  years  was  practically  ruler  of  Flanders. 
He  determined  to  convert  his  country  into  a  kingdom, 
and  offered  the  crown  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  led 
to  a  tumult  in  which  Arteveide  was  slain.  1345. 

Arthur,  Chester  Alan,  bom  in  1830:  twenty-first 
President  of  the  United  SUtea;  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  from  1871-78  was  collector  of  the 
port  of  Now  York  City.  When  Garfield  was  elected 
president,  he  was  vice-president,  and  on  the  former'a 
assassination  succeeded  to  the  presidency.     Died,  1886. 

Arthur,  Julia,  actress;  born  in  Hamilton,  Ont.. 
May  3,  1869,  of  Irish  and  Welsh  parentage;  real  name, 
Ida  Lewis,  stage  name  being  taken  from  her  mother's 
maiden  name  of  Arthur.  At  11.  played  in  amateur 
dramatic  club,  taking  part  of  Gamora  m  ".The  Honey- 
moon" and  of  Portia  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice  *; 
three  years  later  made  professional  d^but  as  the  Prinoe 
of  Wales  in  Daniel  Bandmann's  presentation  of  ".Rich- 
ard III.";  remained  three  seasons  with  that  company; 
studied    violin    music   and   dramatic   art   in    England; 


fint  N«w  York  mmsmb  at  Uaioa 

nXbsBlaacMaKiQe'':  later  in  A.  M. 

ia  sererai  roles,  aocably  in  "tMerttedes."  1803 

dAvt,  February  1.  1805.  in  Henry  Irvine's  ^.»M.y«^, 

playing  roles  next  to  Mms  Terry;  especially  soeeesafial 

as  Rosamood  ia  "i  Beckat,"  with  Irving  aad  Tetry  in 

United  States,  1896^     Now.  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney.  Jr. 

Ashnry,  Fraads*  bom  in  1745;  the  "Pioneer 
Bishop."  an  Fj^gli^h  Methodist  preacher  who  undertook 
an  evangelistic  mission  to  .\menca  in  1771.  by  the  wish 
of  John  Wesley^  In  1784  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of 
the  MethodjLst  Episcopal  Church  at  America.  Thence- 
forth his  life  was  devoted  with  untiring  toer^  to  the 
organization  and  extension  of  that  Churdi.    Died.  1816. 

Ashmole,  Elias,  bom  in  1617;  astrologer  and  anti- 
quary, held  the  appotntment  of  Windsor  Herald,  and 
Bublished  the  **.History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter." 
[e  left  many  works,  and  presented  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  his  valuable  coUection  of  eoins,  specimens,  and 
manuscripts.     Died.  1692. 

Aspasia  (a^-pa'-^-a).  a  beautiful  Athenian  eourtesan. 
Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  her  admirera.  In 
order  to  marry  her.  Pericles  repudiated  his  wife.  An 
affront  offered  to  Aspasia  ia  said  to  have  caused  the 
Peloponnesian  W^ar. 

Aaqalth*  Bi.  Has.  ■.  H^  Prime  Minister  of  England* 
1908-1916.  was  bom  in  1852,  and  entered  the  British 
Parliament  in  1886.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  College. 
Oxford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Lincoln's  Inn. 
1876.  In  the  course  of  the  Home  Rule  debates,  he 
rose  rapidly  to  the  first  rank  in  the  House.  He  was 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  at  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  Wales  bill  in  1894.  On  the  defeat  of  the 
Rosebery  Ministry  in  June,  1895.  he  resumed  practice  at 
the  bar.  He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  speakers  on 
the  Liberal  side  during  1903  and.  1903-05.  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  policy.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  1905-08.  He  introduced  minimum  wage  bill, 
1912;  m  1915  organised  new  coalition  cabinet;  in  1916 
proposed  compulsory  military  service  bill  which  at  once 
beeame  law. 

Astor,  John  Jacob*  capitalist:  bora  ia  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y..  July  13.  1864;  son  of  WUliam.  grandson  of  WU- 
liam  B.,  and  great-grandson  of  John  Jacob  Astor;  B.  S.. 
Harvard.  1888;  traveled  abroad,  1888-91;  1891-1912 
manager  of  the  f&mily  estates;  built  (1897)  Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York,  adjoining  Wakioif  Hotel,  which 
was  built  by  William  Waldorf  Astor,  his  eousin, 
the  two  now  forming  one  building  under  the  name  of 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  one  of  the  largest  and  probably 
most  costly  hotels  in  the  world.  Was  colonel,  staff  oif 
Governor  Levi  P.  Morton,  and  in  May.  1898,  commis- 
sioned lieutenant-colonel  of  United  States  Volunteers; 
presented  to  the  government  a  mountain  batteiy  for 
uw  in  war  against  Spain,  said  to  have  cost  over  $100,000. 
After  assisting  Major-General  Breckinridge.  Inspector- 
General  U.  S.  A.,  in  inspection  of  camp  and  troops 
at  Chickamauga  Park,  Ga..  assigned  to  duty  on  st<^ 
of  Major-General  Shafter.  and  served  in  Cuba  in  opera- 
tions ending  in  surrender  of  Santiago.  Invented  a 
bicycle  brake,  a  pneumatic  road  improver,  and  an  im- 
proved turbine  engine.  Author:  UA  Jourxk 
Worlds."  etc     Died,  1912. 

Astor,  William  Waldorf,  capitalist,  author;  bora 
in  New  York.  March  31.  1848;  son  of  John  Jacob  and 
Charlotte  Augusta  (Gibbes)  A.;  great-grandson  of  John 
Jacob,  founder  of  the  Astor  fortune.  Educated  by  pri- 
vate tutors,  finishing  in  Europe:  entered  office  of  the 
Astor  EsUte.  1871;  succeeded  his  father.  1890.  as  head 
of  the  Astor  family,  with  personal  fortune  estimated  at 
about  $100,000,000.  Member  of  New  York  Legislature, 
1878-81;  United  SUtea  minister  to  Italy.  1882-85: 
removed  to  England,  1890;  became  owner  *  I  Pall  Mall 
Gazette"  and  "Pall  Mall  Magaxine,"  1893.  Author: 
".Valentino, a  Story  of  Rome";  VSforxa."an  historical 
romance  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  Italy,  etc  Made 
baron  by  George  V.,  1916. 

Atahualpa,  the  last  of  the  Incaa  of  Peru,  succeeded 
his  father,  Huayna  Capao,  in  1525,  on  the  throne  ot 
Quito,  while  his  half-brother,  Huascar,  although  the 
rightful  heir,  obtained  only  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  The 
two  brothers  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  supremacy,  in 
which  Huascar  was  defeated.  The  Spaniards  under 
Pisarro,  taking  advantage  of  these  internal  dissensions, 
invaded  Peru,  and  by  an  act  of  deliberate  perfidy  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  Atahualpa,  and  at- 
tempted to  compel  him  to  acknowledge  the  Kin^  of 
Spain  as  master,  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion* 
His  refusal  was  made  a  pretext  for  a  massacre  andthe 
imprisonment  of  their  king,  whom  the  Spaniards  in- 
duced to  raise  an  enormous  treasure  in  the  hopes  of 
regainins  his  throne.  After  a  mock  trial,  however,  he 
was  condemned  and  strangled  at  the  stake,  1633. 
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Athanashis  (o-Ma-ms'-tAtM).  Saint,  was  born  in 
Egvpt  about  the  year  296,  entered  the  Church  at  an 
«taly  tigfi,  and  was  ohoeen  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  326. 
He  ifl  eeteemed  one  ci  the  most  eminent  among  the  an- 
cient fathers  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  violent  opponent 
oi  AriuB;  and  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  more  particularlv  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
subjected  turn  to  much  persecution  from  the  emperors 
Constantino  and  Julian,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  several 
times  exiled,  but  he  finally  closed  his  days  in  tranquil- 
lity in  873,  in  tl:^  forty-eighth  year  of  his  prelacy.  His 
works  are  numerous,  but  consist  chiefly  of  invectives 
against  his  enemies,  and  controversial  treatises  against 
Arianism.  The  more  important  of  his  writings  are  his 
"Apologies."  "Two  Books  on  the  Incarnation,"  "Con- 
ference with  the  Arians,"  "The  Life  of  St.  Anthony," 
'*The  Abridgment  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  ".Letters  to 
Those  that  Lead  a  Monastic  Life,"  and  "t  Letters  to 
Serapion." 

Athelsian  (dUi'el-aUin),  or  JEihelatan^  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  bom  about  895.  suc- 
oeedod  his  father.  Edward  the  Elder,  925.  In  937  he 
crained  a  great  victory  at  Brunanburh,  over  the  Danes, 
Scots,  etc.,  and  reigned  over  all  the  island  except  Cum- 
bria, Wales,  Cornwall;  and  Scotland,  which  were  tribu- 
tary to  him.     Died  without  issue,  940. 

Athenag^oras  iath-e-nag'-o-raa),  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher, born  in  Athens,  who  lived  toward  the  close  of  the 
second  Century.  His  conversion  to  Christianity  has 
been  likened  to  that  of  St.  Paul.  Writing  against  the 
Christians,  in  order  to  render  his  attacks  more  formid- 
able, be  referred  to  the  Scriptures,  and  by  reading  them 
-was  converted  to  the  true  ffuth.  A  ".Discourse  on  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead  "  and  his  ".Apology  for  Chris- 
^ans  "  were  much  admired. 

AttUa  (atfte-la),  a  king  of  the  Huns,  who  lived  in  the 
Fifth  Century.  He*  styled  himself  **The  Scourge  of 
God."  and  devastated  Lombardy.  The  city  of  Venice 
was  founded  by  those  who  fled  before  him.  On  his 
death,  in  453,  his  body  was  buried  in  three  coffins,  made 
of  silver,  gold,  and  iron.  The  captives  who  dug  his 
grave  were  put  to  death. 

Atwood,  GeorKe,  F.  B.  S.»  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, and  autnor  of  many  valuable  scientific  woiks, 
bom  in  1746,  and  died  in  1807. 

Atwood*  ThomaSf  bom  in  1765,  was  the  son  of  a 
coal  merchant.  He  commenced  his  musical  education 
in  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Nares.  The 
celebrated  Mozart,  under  whom  he  studied,  thought 
highly  of  his  talents.  In  1796  he  was  appointed 
CMTgaxust  of  St.  Paul's.  He  wrote  coronation  anthems 
for  George  XV.  and  William  IV.    Died  in  183& 

Auber*  Daniel  Francois  Esprit*  born  in  1782; 
French  composer,  was  intended  for  a  business  career, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  met  with  Scribe,  in  1822,  that 
his  long  course  of  successful  composition  commenced. 
'*La  Muette  de  Portici,"  or  "  Masaniello."  as  it  is  called 
in  England,  was  brought  out  in  1828.  He  produced 
many  other  works  which  enjoy  a  European  reputation, 
his  last  being  "Le  R6ve  d' Amour"  (1870),  composed 
shortly  before  his  death.     Died.  1871. 

Aubtene.  Jean  Henr^  Merle  d't  bora  in  1794: 
Swiss  theologian  and  writer,  studied  at  Geneva  and 
Berlin,  and  became  professor  of  Church  history  at  Geneva 
in  1830.  He  was  author  of  ".The  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  and  other  works. 
Died,  1872.  ^  _ 

Audubon,  John  James,  bora  in  1780;  a  celebrated 
American  naturalist  of  French  decent:  a  pupil  of  the 
great  painter  David:  from- his  childhood:  he  was  devoted 
to  natural  history,  but  it  was  not  until  1830  that  the 
first  of  the  four  volumes  of  his  great  work,  "The  Birds 
of  America."  appeared.  This  magnificent  collection  of 
plates,  which  was  sold  for  $1,000  a  copy,  was  quickly 
followed  by  explanatory  letterpress  under  the  title  of 
"American  Ornithological  Biography."  Audubon  also 
projected  a  similsir  work  on  the  "  Quadrupeds  of  Amer- 
ica, but  much  of  this  work  was  done  by  nis  sons,  John 
and  Victor.     Died.  1851. 

Auerbach,  Berthold,  bora  in  1812;  German  nov- 
elist, was  a  native  of  the  Black  Forest;  his  reputation 
was  established  by  the  publication,  in  1843,  of  nis  "  Vil- 
lage Tales  from  the  Black  Forest."  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  other  popular  novels.  Among  his  earlier 
works  were  a  translation  of  Spinoza's  writings,  and  an 
eBBay_on  modern  Jewish  literature.  He  died  at  Cannes 
io  1882,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  "Brigitta." 

Ausnstine.  Saint,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  was  born  at  Tagaste  in  Africa,  in  354.  In  his 
youth  he  was  favorable  to  the  Manichean  doctrines, 
dubsequently  he  became  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  wrote 
with  great  force  against  all  whom  he  deemed  heretics. 
Be  died  in  43a    Another  St.  Augustine  (or  St.  Austen),  I 


calliKi  the  "A|Kist1e  of  the  English,"  was  ieot  with  a 
party  or  forty  monks  by  Pope  Gn?Kory  I.  Ut  n reach  the 
fJospel  in  Erif^leind  io  r>97H  where  ne  was  fLcivanccd  to 
be  h  ret  Arcbbifibop  of  Cauterbury,  Tbo  exact  dute  ol 
tiis  dcuih  is  11*7*,  known, 

Auiru<;hiluii,  Romulus,  tbo  isiat  of  the  Roman  am- 
p^ror^  in  tfii*  Wr-st,  was  the  aou  of  Orest-es^  who,  after 
lieposiag  Juliati  Nt^pgaH  advBwn?ed  him  to  the  thrunft. 
t  J^ricmcQr.  a  batrbarian,  raijteii  a  mutiny  apainst  him<  aad 
hnviiJi?  ptit  Onpstw  to  dffath,  corapeliecl  AtifiMslulu^  to 
rt^aiRn  bis  iin penal  diirnity-  13c  was  then  diamjuswl 
vviLh  liifi  family.  anH  allowed.  6,000  oiet?ea  of  gcjld  nnnimlly 
j'ur  [lb  niaint*?naiioe  in  the  eq^itle  of  LucuLlustin  C&mpiLfua* 
Augustus*  Caluji  JuliujA  Caesar  OetavliiiiiiSi  a 
Krjinaii  emptifoi-.  Ixim  63  B.  C.+  was  the  son  of  C4»luS 
Octbvius  and  Atia,  meee  of  Julius  Qfjsar.  by  whom  ho 
waa  adoptotl  when  but  four  ypara  of  aj^e.  He  was  ia 
Kpinia  wbgn  JuUiia  Oisar  was  a£isa«sin&t«d«  but  speed iiy 
returned  to  claim  bia  inhe^itanl:4^.  Connected  wttn 
AntOD>  npfi  Ijj'pithL^,  Dctavianui  shared  the  guilt  which 
sLEiii^a  the  uarne  ol  ttie  triunmriate.  His  oollRa^uee  put 
ii^'ult,  at  thii  ii4ge  of  ^^0  tie  became  empetor,  with  the 
Lulr:  of  AuKOistiJa.  lib  rei^o  waa  Jortunato,  Rood  law* 
wi?r«  framed  in  it.  o^iid  the  arts*  Oourljshcd  under  hja 
protection.     He  di«d.  A,  D.  14. 

AurfJtanuH,  Cliiudlus  or  Lucius  Domltlu^,  Em- 
jMtror  of  Romp,  born  in  212,  the  eon  of  u  pca^AQt:  eo- 
ti?rifd  the  Roman  aitnj^.  his  ^xploJtA  in  which  attracted 
the  Dotico  of  the  emperora  Vateriim  and  Claud iua,  and 
iin  Uio  death  of  the  luittar  in  270,  be  was  ^nK;lmjne4 
emperor.  Ui*  ebort  reifzn  was  a  aeriea  of  brilhitnt  vno 
tori^:  the  GotlLi  and  Vaiidale  were  subdued,  the 
AUrjianni.  wbcj  ibrf?at«[ied  Homo  iUeJf,  were  ejitmni^ 
nnted.  Palmyra  waa  sacked,  and  in  the  apletidid  triumph 
of  Aurt^Lian  were  k^l  capt-ive  TetdcUB,  the  ex-*raptiror 
cjf  CJault  Uritrtin  and  Spaitt.  and  Zeoobia.  the  renownt^il 
i^uccn  of  the  Knqt-  A  (ormidablp  rcbolUon  at  homw  was 
irriushed  with  terrible  iit^^rnnesa.  aud  the  emperotM 
severity  mocie  liim  feu-red  oveti  by  hie  friendit,  who,  n4 
thi»y  dee^mc^l  in  pure  doEf-defeufiei  coQspiTed  against  mm 
tiLid  put  him  t^  death.  275. 

Aiirellusf  Antoninus  M^reuSi  bom  in  121  A.  V,; 
Empt^ror  of  Rome,  was  th<?  odopti?d  son  of  Antunitius 
PiuF,  to  whose  throne  he  sueceeaed  in  IMl,  and  t^tok  oja 
associate  i.uciug  Venw.  Moat  of  hia  wign  waa  <lidturbed 
by  ware  with  thf-  Uermana.  Aureliiia  woa  distinrniii^hed 
for  hb  love  of  truth  ujid  bJa  adheeion  to  the  Stoics  j^cbool 
of  philosophy,  and  h\a  '"Meditations"  fltiU  exijst*  and 
idvo  a  trustworthy  record  of  hia  private  opinions*  Died^ 
ISO. 

Aurui]gxel!>e  iarc-rttntt-z^-be}.  Emperor  of  Hindus  tan, 
known  ua  the  Great  Mogul.  Tvaa  born  in  1618,  The 
third  eon  of  Shah  JelLnn,  he  ivRcc-ted  devotion  in  ftiNv 
jif*^  but  mibae<lUf![it.ly,  at  the  call  of  ambition,  hi?dep«»ed 
hia  flit  her  iincl  put  t<^j  death  hia  twn  bruthers  and  nephew. 
An  flmjw'Tor^  his  cancer  wius  briiUaat-  Elo  conquered 
(kAcomia.  V  las  pour,  and  Ik^n^ral.  Ills  aona  disturhed 
\m  latter  i^ays  by  attempting  to  deptee  hini.  He  died 
in  1707. 

Austen,  Jane,  novelist;  born  in  1775,  at  Steven tnq. 
Ha  ua  psh  i  m,  E  n  ^land ,  of  w  hi  eh  parish  ber  father  waa  rector. 
Her  prinp^iml  prfiductiona  are  "Fride  and  Preiiidice"' 
( cLmt  podeil  1 7  «*>,  publiflhed  1 S 1 3) ,' '  Sonae  and  aetiaibiii  ty '  * 
(ISIU,  and  "Emma''  CIS  Ifl  ^  Thi?y  are  distinsjujabed 
for  orif^nahty.  naturalnesA.  and  fidelity  of  delineation, 

aiULhtiea  io  which  the  litemtnrc  tal  her  time  wn^  niu*t 
el^cienC,  Her  fainHy  moved  auccesairely  to  Bath  and 
Chawtotit  and  ahe  died  at  WiDchc^ter  tn  1§17,  and  waa 
burled  in  the  cjithedral. 

Aii^tln^  A  If  red  I  bom  io  18^5  ■  critte,  ioumalist,  and 
ftatirical  pobU  wae  educated  for  the  bar.  but  meifnied 
that  proffsdSEon  iijr  literature.  As  a  strong:  Conaerva- 
tive,  wae  one  of  the  editora  of  tJw  "Nataooal  ILeriew,'* 
He  eucceefled  Tentiy&on  as  poct-Uureate.     Died.  1913* 

Avel-rho^B*  the  f^reat  Arahia-n  philosopher,  bora 
about  1120,  of  p?fxl  birth,  and  a  pupil  of  Aven- 
p&pe  aod  Avenioar,  He  devot*^  hia  life  tu  the  attady 
oi  Aristotle.  He  wss  banished  for  awhile  from  Cordova, 
and  his  views  were  carKJ«mned  by  Uie  Uoj^remty  of 
Haris  in  1240.     Died,  lim 

Aifery,  EIroy  Mel£e]idre««  author;  born  in  Erie, 
Rfouroe  County,  Mich,*  July  14,  JS44;  irraiiuate  of  Uui- 
ViJiTjity  of  Michigan,  Ph,  B,*  1871:  ^rved  in  Civil  Warj 
cnietf^red  out  at  cloee  $s  flen^eant-rufijor  of  I  Uh  Mirhierna 
\^Qhmtcef  Cavalry,  Frincipnl  of  bi^h  «<ihool.  Bfkttle 
Crci^k,  Micb,,  1869,  and  hi^n  and  nortna)  Bchools,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  1S7I-7&.  Member  of  Cleveiand  City  Council. 
18fll-ft2;  of  Obi«i  Senate  t  lS(l»a-(»7;  meraWrofmany  hiB- 
torical  and  economic  tfOf3ietie«,  Author:  '* Elementary 
rhysica,"  **  Elements  of  Natural  FhJloeophy,*'  "'PhyBiai 
Technics/*  "Teacihem"  Hand  Book  of  Natural  Phtlo«>' 
pliy/'  "Hlementd  of  Chemistry,"  "Teachem'  Hand  Btiok 
of  Cbemiatry."  "  Complete  Choittiatfy;'  "Fint  Friociplea 
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of  N»tml  Phflotophy."  ''Words  Correetly  Spoken/* 
"Columbus  and  the  Columbia  Brigade."  "School  Phys- 
ios," "First  Lessons  in  Physical  Science,"  "School  Chem- 
istry/' "The  Town  Meeting,"  "History  of  the  United 
Sutes  and  Its  People."  16  vols. 
ATleenna*  Ibn  Siiift,  bom  in  980;  celebrated  Arab 

Rhysician,  a  native  of  Bokhara;  author  of  the  world- 
imed  "Book  of  the  Canon  of  Medicine/'     Died,  1037. 

Babm*  All,  was  elected  dey  of  Algiers  in  1710.  after 
the  revolution  in  which  Ibrahim  Dey  was  killed.  At 
great  sacrifice  of  life,  Baba  liberated  Algiers  from  the 
dominion  of  Turkey,  and  its  independence  was  main- 
tained until  the  French  invasion  in  1830.     Died,  1718. 

Bach  (b&x)»  Johann  SelMStlan,  an  eminent  Qerman 
musical  composer,  born  in  1685;  became  court  organist 
at  Weimar,  and  finally  director  of  music  at  the  school 
of  St.  Thomas,  Leipsig.  Bach  was  almost  unrivaled  as 
an  organist.  His  works  are  thoroughly  original,  pro- 
foundly scientific,  and  most  difficult  of  execution. 
Died,  1750. 

Bacon,  Aacastiis  OctaTlni,  United  Stotes  senator 
from  Georgia;  born  in  Bryan  County,  Georgia,  October 
aO,  1839;  graduate  of  University  of  Georgia.  1859.  law 
d«t^nftmHUi   t*{  "I.,.  1,    ISCO,     Strvt4l    .i-i   ni^iiEL.  nlnl    ad- 

n    low  pmrtitw  iti   Mqooii.    18(HI^1914;    n  rol 

DwinoM-fttk*  Stat"  PojiventiuW  (pfwid<?m.  J>  j,  dvits- 
gHtft  I>iim(.u'r(itif'  n*tintm]l  t^trnvpiititJiii.  li"*ivl;  BOVK^ral 
limn*  numiwlrtto  fof  iHniiu^'TBTic  iioniiiiiiUim  for  gov- 
•fi^H^r  t^t  (li'^nritiit;  nn+Biilr Filial  pl«*oii"rt  liliSj  tiipmboT, 
lK7t>  N;r.  IM*2.  ttnit  m*:i,  nH^nkflr.  IHTA-7A  und  JS77-82. 

BtftH-i  Hi^nnU\  IHXH,  rfl*U'fMU.  ItJOO.  1^07,  ^nd  1013*  the 
Unt  time  bv  ii1rfi*it  vnte*  ai  ihn  iH>tt\i\^.  He  wm  th*  hrst 
•Pni^rnr  t.>'  be  <4e'el4'd  in  afiopfdwic!*!  with  th«-  XVII 
am^ndniflht      IHM.  Ull4 

Bac<itl,   rranrli,    Uird    Vfirulnra    and   Viat^ount    Bt. 

mM  bufii  Ui  L"(uJnh  til  IMSl.  KnU-riria  p*tUjitmmt  la 
IM^a^  hn  «R*  liuk£hr'Ki  in  imia,  iukI  io  1'313  bfieume 
MUiFn''y^tfr<"''r^nl  nM  privy-f^mmHtltir.  The  offle(>  of 
lud  kiwiM^T  w**  giv«jti  him  in  1(^17.  ».ud  he  was  nrnta 
aftsrwartj*  niftdii  k^  flhaftflfU^r,  Mat  from  ihin  time 
dal«t  Uin  tKwhining  of  bis  mini'rikWfl  fsU.  Complaints 
mvf  iftsdi*  ftT  his  vtinaUty  as  s  juilgi*.  whi^h  oo  inquiry 
by  a  [wfUaoiSlllary  comniitipc  were  vpriflcd;  I^*3on 
IEpO  tutde  fuU  ^onfssslon,  wioi  df^privcd  ui  bia  t>mces, 
hiiml,  unvt  iiunTWtmiHl  dufiDg  ih*i  r«?yal  pbmire.  He 
WM  nlihnntplv  iMurltim-a,  but  pi>iUlJiui*rt  to  bve  in  nUr^ 
hki^ni.  dovtiCtiiie  liiruK  4f  U)  Jiis  fii^urit^  studio.  1  he 
tfrftt  idin  o(  tlii»  viirsufdjtiaty  tiian  was  to  reform  the 
nv>'OirHa,i  (,r  phtlij«ut  Jiy;  bt?  ro&blk  UMQ  trooi  butidly 
ffillo^mii  Huihurity  tt»  thf  fdisarvaUon  aivd  esammmtioa 
*ii  ftfiuiM^.  uu  "KftAftirt  '  *Tir»  pubUihed  ia  1597,  hut 
hi*  itHiUrnt  WMricri  Ar^  till*  **NovUtti  OrgaiAum*'  and  tbe 
'  Dm  Aunujttiiti*  5a«iiti*fum.'*  Disd,  103*. 
.  B*<con,  Eoger,  nn  KnKUah  scientist  and  publioist  of 
tbe  thirtoonth  century,  tho  must  learned  of  his  day,  is 
reputed  to  have  advocatod  the  change  since  made  in 
tne  calendar,  to  have  invented  aunpowder,  and  is  known 
-L.t*^"r.?*'*^w**^>*^  magnifving  glsuMos.  His  great 
U^  m^rjS^f  Majus,"  urges  philosophical  reform,  and 
IS  a  marvel  of  learmngand  prophecy. 
iqST^JS^V '•^"^ft  WeldoD,  United  Sutes  senator, 
l22.i:^•.^;^'^*1^''^^9«^°*y•  Miwi^uppiTOctobere 
1863;  admitted  to  bar.  1883;  presideuti J  elector^  1S84- 
removed  to  Texas.  1885.  and 'began  practice  of  law  at 
Gainesville;  presidential  elector  at  Urge,  18^-  membSr 
of  eongress  from  1891-1901;  caucus  noSniTof  hi^^uj 
fr>*r  ftptftker  and  Riinor%ty  tntinber;  one  of  eom-    .  i!,     m 

llKl1«y^  Ubcrtr  HydVi  director  of  CoUtfiP  oi  Afirn^^ul- 
t^ire  ai  pm^n,  IW.^-H;  bum  iti  South  HavoQ.  Ijirh 
Maf (^b  U  184&J  graduated  *i  MieLi«jLa  Amcmturat  Col- 
l^^'i  f^.^^'  "/  ^-  ^^^'  ii*»i*Uiil  t<*  Asa  Cray,  Hafv^Ri 
188iiH*d;  proff-nor  oi  liutliculttire  and  UndsoaM  jjftni.-n^ 
ing  at  Michiftaa  AerTPuUunilColl««p,  1&S3-88;  p7of%,.,i  o( 
bortkidtunf.  Vntn^iU  IH&i^im'A.  Author:  *^§ur^^vaJ  of 
lti«  LnkLfl.  Lvoiatjon  of  ijrut  Kative  Fruits/*  'Umona 
wiH*  Planu,  y '  Hoiaoy,  an  Ekrawitwr  Teit  for  SrhooU." 
^ ffiijrtiftlwi  of  FtiJit  pmi^mM/'  "JVlwciplM  of  Vt-gfctflblfr. 
*i*r(lemng/  '  naoi-Br^wdimt,"  ^^a&r4ea-MftkioE;'  ^'ijor- 
tirultuM*t'»  nulB-a^mk/'  " '  Prij*ci|jie*  of  AiffioulturB/' 
Nur«»ry^Ro.>i£,:  "lop\tit^nm*K'  "■PnimtiB-Book," 
IWrjiMfcl  tfsrd<?n-litMjk.  '  '*Thn  Nntunp-Styiiy  hp.-j,  " 
Outtfi*>l(  to  Niiture.'*  Editor;  "Cyohjpwlm  ^  Ar^^rrr  in 
|(t»rtirul(um/'    j0ijf    vnUitnnf:    '^liurnl    .<  •» 

eOftlritHJttir  to  teubuiual  journjii*  imd  popui*^  ».»«,«**«os! 

*5f^*^t  ■•»  born  in  1347;  emperor  of  the  Turks,  son 

2L*w^'^*  '  !^**°™  *»«  succeeded  in  1389;  began  his  reign 

wttJi  a  series  of  oonquests,  crossing  the  Danube  and  finaUy 


defeatinc  Sigismund  of  Hungary  and  his  army  of  100,000 
men.  ID  health  alone  prevented  his  orossing  the  Alps, 
and  he  next  turned  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinopls. 
Bought  o£F  for  the  moment,  he  was  diverted  from  the 
ultimate  accomplishment  of  his  design  by  war  with  Tam- 
berlaine  the  Great,  by  whom,  in  1402,  he  was  totally 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  dying  shortly  afterwards 
in  1403. 

Baker,  Newton  Dlehl,  appointed  secretary  of  war  by 
President  Wilson.  March  7,  1916;  was  bom  at  Martins* 
burg,  W.  Va..  1871.  He  graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins 
university,  1892,  and  from  the  law  school  of  Waahingtoo 
and  Lee  university,  1894.  After  practising  law  in  his 
native  town,  he  was  city  solicitor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
1902-12.  and  mavor  of  Cleveland,  1912-16.  American 
participation  in  the  world  war  placed  great  responsibili- 
ties upon  the  war  department  during  Baker's  secretary- 
ship. The  strength  of  the  army  was  increased  from 
190,000  when  war  was  declared  against  Germany,  April 
6, 1917,  to  3,664,000  at  the  time  of  signing  the  armistice, 
Nov.  11.  1918.  At  the  latter  date  2,045.000  men  had 
been  embarked  overseas  of  whom  1.950,000  ware  in 
France.  During  the  four  months  ending  with  August. 
1918,  1,121,000  men  were  transported  abroad.  In  mag- 
nitude, variety,  and  difficulty  of  the  tasks  involved  this 
organisation  and  movement  of  armed  forces  far  exceeds 
any  similar  achievement  in  military  history.  In  March, 
1918.  Secretary  Baker  visited  the  battle  fronts  of  the 
Allies  in  France  and  Italy.  In  September.  1918,  he  was 
present  when  the  American  army,  after  expelling  the 
Germans  from  their  supposedly  impregnable  positions  in 
the  vicinity,  liberated  the  historic  town  of   St.  MihieL 

BallHMl  (hal-bo'-a),  Tasco  Nunei  de^  Spaniard,  and 
one  of  the  first  Europeans  to  visit  the  West  Indies,  was 
bom  1475.  He  established  a  colony  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  was 
accused  of  treasonable  designs,  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Darien,  Pedranas  Davila,  in  1517. 

Baldwin  I.»  younger  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  King  of  Jerusalem,  1100;  reigned 
eighteen  years.     Died,  1118. 

Baldwin  I.,  son  of  Baldwin  VIII..  Count  of  FUnders; 
born  1171;  succeeded  his  father,  1195;  joined  the  Cniaade: 
he  led  the  successful  attack  on  Constantinople,  and  was 
crowned  first  I/Stin  emperor,  1204;  defeated  and  oap- 
tured  by  the  Bulgarians,  1205.     Died,  1206. 

Baldwin,  James  Mark,  psychologist;  born  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  January  12,  1861;  graduate  of  Princeton.  1884; 
A.  M.,  1887;  Ph.  D.,  1889;  Sc.  D.,  Oxford  Unirersity, 
England,  19()0;  studied  in  Leipsig,  Berlin  and  TQbingen. 
Instmctor  of  French  and  German  at  Princeton,   1886; 

Jrofessor  of  philosophy,  Lake  Forest  University,  Illinois, 
887-89;  same.  Toronto  University,  1889-93;  iirofeasor 
psychology,  Princeton,  1893-1903;  professor  pmlooqphy 
and  psychology,  Johns  Hopkins.  1903-09,  National  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  1909.  Author:  *'Hand  Book  of  Psy- 
chology," "Elements  of  Psychology,"  "Mental  Develop- 
ment m  the  Child  and  the  Race,  "Social  and  Ethical 
Interpretations  in  Mental  Development."  "Story  of  the 
Mind."  "Fragments  in  Philosophy  and  Science,"  "De- 
velopment and  Evolution."  Editor-in-chief,  "Dictionary 
of  Pnilosophy  and  Psychology."  His  varioiis  books  have 
been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Span- 
ish. Editor:  "Psychological  Review,"  "Princeton  uon- 
tributions  to  Psychology,"  "Library  of  Historical  Psy- 
chology." 

Balfe,  Michael  Wnilam,  born  in  1808;  musical 
composer;  as  a  boy  showed  great  musical  talent,  and  at 
the  age  of  16,  going  to  London,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Drury  Lane  orchestra.  While  there  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  an  Italian  nobleman,  Coimt  Massara,  who 
took  him  to  luly  to  study  music.  After  singing  at  Paris 
in  the  Italian  Opera  under  Rossini,  Balfe  returned  to 
Italy  and  produced  in  1830  several  operas.  In  1835  be 
went  to  England  as  a  vocalist  and  composer  of  opera,  and 
after  five  years  of  successful  composition  he  produced 
two  operas  in  Paris.  In  1843  his  most  popular  work. 
"The  Bohemian  Girl."  appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  to  be 
followed  by  several  other  operas  before  the  fertility  of 
Balfe's  eenius  was  checked  by  a  fatal  attack  of  bron- 
chitis.     Died.  1870. 

Balfour,  Arthur  James,  English  statesman  and 
author,  was  born  in  1848.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
Trinity  CoUeee,  Cambridge;  was  private  secretary 
to  Lord  Salisbury.  1878-80,  and  went  with  him  to 
Berlin  in  1878;  member  of  the  so-called  "Fourth 
Party";  president  local  government  board,  1885-86: 
secretary  for  Scotland,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  ana 
vice-president  committee  of  council  on  education  for 
Scotland,  188&-87:  ehief  secretary  for  Iretand,  1887-91, 
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*nd  ouiiftd  lb«  Crimee  Ad  ihrqiuh  Piu-U»ms£ti.  utt;au-Tj 
the  caujEufltfid  diiitrictei  board  for  Lrobnidr  l^^JO;  tirst 
liurd  of  ihsi  tr^JOLaary  Jiod  Iri&der  of  the  huuse  on  tbfl  deatb 
ef  W.  H.  Smith,  iSOl,  Aad  iipin  Ln  Isao-lSOfl,  Oa  the 
r^tiranietit  of  Lord  SaUaliury  in  ItKi^n,  ho  bec»iii«  prinu^ 
im&ut«t  Aod  lord  povy  icalp  r^toinia^  ihn  o^ca  ul  ^rst 
lonl  of  thfl  Uoajury.  Hh  mtrt>»iuociI  tbo  ediiq^tioa  aci, 
1902.  WboQ  Cbiiinljerlftin  nmdu  hip  li^c&l  prupud&Ld, 
1003,  B»llcmr  htld  tlmt  the  ct>unt,ry  is  a*  not  ripe  lor  the 
433[*tiDa  of  ffjod.  In  1906  ho  &uiS  hi^  cabioet  reBigaisd. 
llecAuM^  fir?it  Lord  of  tha  adniir^Liy  La  cofiliuoa  c»bipci«ti 
1^15.  Author  of  "A  Detea*  of  Philotfophio  Doubt/' 
*"i^ieayM  aad  AddreMw/'  "The  FouadatioiM  of  BoUef, 
beifiK  Sotiba  Ititf«>tluctory  feo  tho  Study  of  ThDology/' 
**Th<>Lim  imd  liuiiuinLiiiL  ' 

B»lllzMcer,  AlchxTd  A^  lawyw,  eftbinet-offiotfr:  born 
at  Booiiftgbcjro.  lowft^  July  &,  1851*;  prppuratory  (Mltico- 
tioR  fet  Uaivemty  of  Kikoau  mid  Wiubburn  Ct^Uogo; 
ffradujited  ftt  Williftim  ColbeP,  18^*4;  atudi«d  Iftw; 
I>nurtio«d  id  State  of  WaiMdcCou;  United  BtatM  ooort 
©qtnmupioasr,  JS9&-«2;  Judco  o!  ittpedor  court,  Jefftr- 
■on  County,  W^h.^  lSM-97;  tnaj^or  of  fjeattle,  1004-06; 
e^^mnumiomtr  GeQpral  Ldmd  Offiee,  1907-09;  »pcj*t«ry 
of  the  intrriof,  190VJ-H,  Author:  '"BnlJinpr  on  O^im- 
fiiujuty  PfO|>*>rty/'  '*Ballinfitr'»  AiuiotAt»u  Codes  and 
£utut«A  of  Wnshineton." 

Bfttloit,  1]i>!i«»«  bum  in  1771;  nn  AnieTicn.D  prfrAcher 
»ud  founder  of  tb*  **l'niv(*rAalist3."  Ho  mttain«id  con- 
■iderjiblo  cwkbrity  in  the  United  Statea*     Died,  1S52. 

Balaiei  [Wmhh)t  Jfetn^  Ltttrlao^  >  Spaniah  tb«o^ 
lo^nn,  borti  Ln  IS  10;  ia  tli(>  author  nt  m  vjiluabla  work 
entitkHl  *'PTOteatantb)m  ajad  CntlinlicLiim  CompBired  in 
tlicir  t;0(?cta  DDL  tho  Civilisation  of  Eitropu/'  Thb  has 
boon  traiialate^  intd  9e%*pral  l&ni^u&fiic^.a^  and  is  onA  of  Ike 
zaost  elaborate  fioutributions  to  mwlora  th^oloidqal 
litOfatiiTti.     t)it.^,  U^8, 

Bullae,  EadotA  de,  bnrn  in  1799;  fYoodi  noT^Ett, 
VAd  intruded  for  the  law,  but  Itift  the  IssaJ  profeitaion  for 
lluxature,  and  under  viiriouB  &aauj&ed  namcA  pfodticed 
rapidly «  In  lSt20  ho  eutorcsd  into  jiartnerHhip  wiuh  a 
brin(43T,  but  Xhva  pubiitialiona  weiQ  Dot  BueoaMfuli  and 
BaU««,  dtjpftndine  aololy  upon  biipvn  for  a  Uvf^Ufitxtd, 
eudttrod  tbfi  ^'sat^t  prirationa,  ak  gbtaiiiod  no  public 
fQCOIcmtion  tdl  the  arpei^f^Qw  of  Ixia  'Thy^iolojcio  du 
Marmgo/^  but  afterward*  ho  continued  to  writa  with 
incr^^aslnj^  auocew.  In  lJS50  be  toarriiiri  a  Russian  lady, 
and  aitt.r  vi«iting  Rua-i^iA  rftturncd  to  Paria  in  brokun 
health,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  (l2i^)»  Hia  cul- 
kilted  worbj  nm*  included  id  forty-tivo  volttsaos* 

Bmctvfl^  Ci«olY«,  American  hintoriaii  i^d  di{>lcr 
matiat.  waa  boto  lit  WureaHte^  Maw.»  IttOO,  Ha  Kradu- 
ated  at  Harvard  Co)  I  ego,  1S17;  proceeded  to  U^ttinicefn 
UniverriityH  where  he  took  the  dcEr*M  of  LL^  D.,  1820; 
returned  home  and  opaned  a  achoal  at  Northampton. 
In  IH45.  he  bccanie  secfetary  of  the  javy  in  the  cabinet 
Af  Pfyaident  Polk.  Iii  l»46,  he  was  *?ftt  to  Gneat  Btitaia 
t&  minister  pie ni bote U^aryN  remaiiiiAc  in  tli&t  coujitnr  till 
1S4©.  Jn  l-^flT,  ne  received  the  s-tJtMTi^tment  of  minister 
at  the  Prussian  court.  HU  nrindpaJ  worka  are  *'ni^tcif  v 
«f  the  Unit<Hl  State***  and  '* History  of  the  Rovoiuiion.  ' 
Died,  lUi^L 

BmncfntU  Habert  Howe,  historian;  bom  In  Ot-an- 
riUe,  0  .  May  5,  1^3.  Entered  bookstore  ai  hi#  brolbor^ 
in-law.  Geo.  H  Derby.  BafTaltj,  NY,  IS4«,  and  in  1S*2 
went  to  Mtabliah  a  branj^b  in  San  Francisoo;  cotleeted 
for  Paciiic  const  history  tjOpOiXJ  volume*,  and  with  aid  of 
ft  stalf  of  eoUaboratonH,  puhliflhied  a  historical  eeriea  aS 
^  volume*,  eoveriiiiE  tbo  weatern  paft  of  North  Ameritia. 
Difid,  i^lH. 

Binef  itH^-ntr),  Jobn«  a  Swedish  eommnDder  nf  h 
difltincuhihod  family  K  born  in  1590.  Ha  waa  eo  raueh 
ftddicted  to  Uierary  «(udiie4  that  Gnfltavus  Adolphua 
ktyled  him  bin  *'li]iarncd  genF?ral."  He  jcaine^J  many 
vietcffies  and  was  revered  for  bia  hunmntty.  Died  at 
llalberstadt  in  l^Ml 

Barbaro^Hiai  aoruk  and  Kbatr^d^iMn-  The  name 
of  two  brothers  of  llouiiipbfln  eitraoiion,  who»o  naval 
e^plttita  against  tbo  Chmtian  powers  in  the  Mcdit<*iTanif»n 
Wure  famous  I  n  the  earl  y  {*i  1 1  >>ent  b  C  V  ci » utpr.  A  f ter  fcai  ti- 
ing  poaseMion  of  .Miriera,  Itoruk  wa?  nlain  itt  battle  iHfiiliHt 
the  Spaniarda.  Khair-<id-DLn,  milflriiijc  fho  serviee  of  tb« 
TufkSh  Sultan.  dflf<*at*'d  the  Bpaniardn.  and  art4;r«itrdi 
the  Oeaocae  Scot,  ravaged  the  codi£«t4  o*  Italy*  t4H»k 
T^iiii*,  and  in  15 '18  derisively  defeated  thtt  eoratniLed 
flei?ija  of  the  Pope.  Venice,  and  Spain.     Died,  1540. 

ftmrhAiti,  &1«tt!ird  DarrU  (battar  known  by  bii 
todrrndonym  of  Tbomai*  Innoldaby),  an  Epgli-ih  po«t  and 
bumotiii,  bofrti  \1^^,  entered  holy  order*,  and  iMeaiaft 
eeJebmted  fiif  hia  poptilar  lyrical  publiphed  under  ttw 
title  af  tbe  "logoldsby  I^eKenda/*  Died,  1Mb. 
,  RiTlter,  fieonpe  Frvd^rlck,  profufsec  pb\T4ic9,  Uol- 
termty  Of  Pennaylvania,  IS73-1900,  lat<sr  em«tr^tUE  p*^ 


if-twort  bora  in  Cbaxlefctown,  Ifau.,  July  14,  1835:  Eradii- 
ate  ShefBeld  Sciontifi^^  S.:hool,  YaJe  {Ph,  B  ).  lasS;  M.  D., 
Albany,  ISf^^i:  w»a  aet^istant  in  cbeniistxy  and  Inter  pro* 
feasor  phyaiolo^y,  cLocoifltry,  and  tojicolotnr,  V  ale; 
tauKbt  la  other  aoUc»ea;  Unitt^i  ^tatoa  Comnuraioiter, 
Farjj  Electrical  Exhibition,  1881;  delegate  toaleotoral 
tiongre«i«  and  viiX'-preeident  jury  of  awards;  reoAived  decci- 
ration  commander  Leeinn  of  Honor  of  Franco;  United 
State*  Comniiiwionf^r  Lli-ctrical  Eithibttioa,  Philadelphia, 
l^S4.:  on  jury  of  awards  World  a  Columbian  Ei^poaitlon, 
1*93.  Export  in  poiaona,  enminal  caaaaT  expert  in 
Edis&n„  Eerhni^r,  and  otlicr  patent  nuita.  Membtir 
many  American  aod  foreufo  ncientidc  eocietio*.  For 
several  ycara  aieodate  editor  "The  American  Journal  el 
Science.  Author:  **ToitbGKjk  of  Elccurntary  Ch«ix)i»- 
try/"  ■■Phyai<3."      Died,  1910. 

Bariiabfta,  8«]iil«  a  teacher  of  ChrijFtianityi  oon- 
tompofaiy  with  the  aporrtles,  was  a  Invite  and  a  native 
of  Cypru*,  Hi*  original  namfl  ih  believed  to  hava  bwo 
Jo«oph,  that  of  Barnabaa,  mr  **SoU  of  Coniiolation," 
boin«  ifuboequentiy  conferred  on  him  by  the  dtsoiple«. 
He  wae  one  of  tboee  who,  after  the  ^»aurrection,  sold 
their  property,  and  laid  the  price  of  it  »t  tha  apoatles* 
fwjt.  It  wa*  by  him  that  Si.  Paul  was  presented:  to  the 
other  aposUefl*  throe  yctiffl  after  hi*  conversion.  He  ia 
deaeribed  by  St.  Luke  as  a  Bot>d  man.  full  of  the  Holv 
Ghoot,  and  of  faith.  It  is  waid  ihat  he  was  stoned  to  death 
by  the  Jews  of  Cyprus,  where,  it  i«  addi^d,  in  the  reisD  of 
the  Emi>eror  Zeno,  about  iii.%  lu«  body  waa  diseqVn«d 
with  th«  Eoepel  of  St.  Matthew,  wrlttBU  in  Grfl«lc,  upua 
hta  breaiit. 

A»nimrd,  Edward  EmerfAn,  profe^iaor  of  aAtron- 
omy,  tfniver«ity  of  Chicago,  aud  astrononiR-  Yerkes 
Oknervaiory;  bom  in  Ka*hyille,  Tenn.,  D#eemb«r  Ifi, 
1857;  ip-aduate  of  Vfinderbiit  University,  1S87;  as^ 
tTonomet  Lick  Ob!*ervatory»  Calif omb*  lSi87-^5.  His 
primitpal  diacovorie*  are  ihe  fifth  sateQite  of  Jupitoef  18^2), 
and  sateen  cometa^  has  also  made  many  other  diaeov-- 
eries  and  done  much  work  In  celeirtial  photoerapbyr  mak- 
ing photographs  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  comela.  nebuln, 
etc,  Eet'*iived  Tjilande  Kold  metlalj  French  Acpwlttmy 
of  Bciencea,  ISOS;  Arago  ffold  medals  Bame,  1S93:  ijold 
medal  E^iiysd  Aatrosoniical  Society  of  Qzeat  Bntain.  IS^7: 
ianaaen  gold  medftl.  FVonch  Academy  of  ScieiupM,  19Q0; 
elecLad  ^retsn  aHoeiate  Hoyal  Astronoiorrs  Society » 
ll^OS;  member  many  American  and  forevea  aocieliitti 
contributor  to  many  nutronomieal  totimab. 

EArnniDf  PhlOf»s  Taylor,  born  in  1810;  an  Amar^ 
ican  ahowman  and  proprietor  of  *'the  ^ftatest  (fhow  on 
earth,"  Be  was  entjaKod  in  several  proffrawons^  made 
and  to#t  severrd  fortunes,  and  hia  show  waa  twoe  de- 
stroyed bw  fire.  He  brought  out  Tom  Thumb,  and 
inlrodijoeu  Jenny  Und  to  the  Amoriean  publie.  H« 
tTriee  viiitod  Europe.      Died,  189 L 

B«rrett,  lobDf  diplomat;  born  m  Grafton,  \t.. 
November  28,  IStW;  sraduate  of  Dartmftotb  CollwH9» 
lS>i9.  Taught  Hopkina  Academy,  Oakland,  CtU.;  amia- 
tant  editor  Static tician^,  San  Franeiico;  oa  editorial 
stifT  newspaper*  San  FranebcOt  Tacoma,  3vattle;  aa- 
sociato  editor  "Tele^raiti/*  Portland,  Ore.,  1891-^4; 
American  minister  to  Siam,  IStt-HJa.  swttHng  by  arbi- 
tration qlaunfi  invoiviiig  *3.000^000  and  securing  first 
eiaet  interpretation  foreign  extra'-terrlt<^h»l  jurudictioo 
Asiatic  eountriu;  undertook  spocial  diploma  tie  and 
commercial  investiRStiona  Japnn,  Sinm,  (.Ofea,  Siberia, 
and  India:  war  correspondent  in  Phibppines,  lS9S-^9; 
olwted  honorary  mem&er  American  Asiatic  AMOi^iation 
for  •ervieea  in  development  Amtrtcau  comniertjuil  and 
TW>Htiettl  inter  wits  ia  A«ia;  Anaerican  plaoipotontiary  to 
Intern  at  ionai  Conference  Atnericaa  liepul>lii>5.  Mtiicoi 
1901-02;  commiaaioner-jtcneral  id  foreigii  atiaira  for  St. 
Lotoa  Exposition,  ltHJ*^-^>3;  offersd  pout  American  niin- 
iater  to  Japan  hy  President  EooseTelt,,  but  dc'cbnedt 
December  10,  1303;  American  miniiter  to  Aruenlinji, 
lB0:i-04;  American  tninistfiir  to  Panama,  1W04-OJ:  Anief^ 
ican  minister  to  Colombiai  190fM)t>;  sine*  I  WO,  dirwitnr- 
general.  Pan- American  Union.  Contributor  of  afUelee 
for  mseaaLOoe  and  reviews  on  Aaiatic  and  Uitin  American 
Eubjeeta.  Author:  **AdoiiTaJ  Gcoceo  DeT^ey,',  B^d  sbv* 
era  I  booka  on  foreiefl  aHaira. 

BATt-leh  I*  M^  created  baron,  19l3r  itlso  known  M 
**aa,viii  Oiilify";  was  bora  at  Kirrioiunir^,  ScoLlnml.  ISH^l; 
edwatad  at  Dtimlriia  Academy;  uradnatad  at  fvJinburffh 
Ooivenily  in  I8S2.  After  holdinjE  a  juuioahaini  poai- 
Nottinftham  ho  wont  to  Lon«ion  and  wrote 
*VBritijii  W?eyy,**  *^St.  Jamoe'fl  Ga«tt«.'* 
**Spt?aker,**  and  ■■National  Observer/*  Hia  firet  tuluifte, 
^Better  Dffliii"  appcarod  in  lSS7t  "Auld  Ucbt  WylK"^ 
"When  a  Man*a  Sixigle'^  ai\d  "An  Edinbiififh  Elev*to'* 
in  lH>ta;  "A  Window  m  T^ruirifl''  in  1*80;  ■■My  Lady 
Nicotitie"  in  189W;  "Tho  Little  Minister"  in  ISQl;  "S^'ott^ 
fTiontwl  Toinmy"  aod  "llarpawt  OsiJvy,  a  MewKnl', 
in     li^j    "Tomii^    jnd    Oriael"    ia     LM)Op    Nui    >a 
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1003  '*The  little  Wlute  BmL"  Mr.  Bwrie't  woric  far 
the  Btace  inclodaa  "Walker.  Losdoa,**  io  1992:  "Jaae 
Annie.'*  written  vith  Cooaa  Doyle,  mad  hroofht  oat 
in  1893;  'The  ProfeaKr's  hiyre  Story,"  "The  little 
Minister.'*  1807:  **Tl»e  Weddinc  Goeet,"  1900:  "Qnabtr 
Street.**  **The  Adimrable  Cricfatoo"  ud  "Uttle  Mitfy.** 
1903;  "Peter  Pan."  1904:  "Alice  ftt-by-the-rire."  1905: 
"What  Every  Womtui  Know*,'*  1908:  -Half  nn  Hoar," 
1913;  '*Rosy  Rttytnre,"  1915;  "A  Kiae  for  CindereOa,** 
1916;  "The  OldLiKly  Show*  Her  Medale.  "1917. 

MuT«w»  Isaac,  bom  in  1630:  schoUr  and  dirine, 
and  the  preceptor  of  laaae  Newton.  He  earned  a  creat 
repntatiott  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwarda  elneflv  stodied 
natural  science,  dirinity.  and  the  Hswacs  Alter  some 
foreign  trarel  be  entered  the  Chorch.  in  1660  obtained 
the  profeasorvbip  of  Greek  at  CambridjR  and  in  1662  that 
of  ceometry  at  Gresfaam  CoUe«e.  "nie  latter  appoint- 
ment be  reaicned  to  Newton,  and  was  uipoatted  by 
Charles  IL  io  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Co&ece,  af  tei^ 
wards  beix«  ehoeea  rire^haaeeltar  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
▼ersitT.  He  died,  1677.  with  the  repntatioo  of  beinc 
one  oc  tbe  best  wits  and  prof  oondest  seholara  of  hia  day. 


bora  in  New  Yoric,  May  26,  1M5:  cradoate  of  _ 
Diirinity  Sehool  (B.  D),  1875.  Before  cradoation  had 
been  stenocraoher  and  jonrnalast;  paetor  First  Chnreh 
(Unitarian).  DorehesCer.  Boston,  1876-80;  editor  "Chria- 
tian  Register."  1881-97;  member  Coofrees,  tenth  distriet, 
MaM.,  1897-09;  represented  United  Statea  on  Inter- 
sational  Prison  Commission,  1896;  sorrespondinc  seere- 
tary  Prison  Association  of  New  Yoric,  1900.  ^othor: 
**Shaybacks  in  Camp,"  *"  ' 


-A  Baptist  Meeting  Honse," 
of  Mankind."  "Crimea  and  1 


"Isles  and  Shrines  of  Greeee^ 
'  "The  Doom  of  the  Majority 
Misdemeanon  in  the  United 
States."    Died,  1909. 

Maiijuiaiit  BMMl*  actress;  bora  in  Phi]adel|>hia, 
August  15,  1879;  danghter  of  Manriee  and  Georgiana 
(Drew)  B.;  nieee  of  John  Drew;  edaeated  at  Conrent 
of  Notre  Dame.  Philadelphia.  Made  d^bnt  in  John  Ehww'a 
Company,  1896;  starred  under  management  of  Charlea 
Frohman;  married  RosaeU  O.  Colt. 

BartlMMl,  Pre4«rlc  Aocosle,  a  famooa  Freneh 
artist  and  sculptor:  bora  in  Alsace,  1834.  In  1887.  be 
received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Chief  among 
his  works  are  the  "lion  of  Bellort,"  the  sUtue  of  La 
Fayette  in  Union  Square,  New  York,  and  the  colossal 
figure  in  New  York  Harbor  of  ''liberty  F^nHghtening 
2be  World.'*     Died.  1904. 

BartboMt*  Klehard,  congressman;  editor  ''St. 
Louis  Tribune.**  1885-92:  bora  in  Germany.  November 
2,  1855;  came  to  United  Sutes  in  boyhood:  dassical 
education;  learned  printing  trade;  since  then  in  journal- 
ism. Was  member  Doard  of  public  schools.  St.  Louis,  and 
its  president,  1891;  member  Congress,  Tenth  Miaaoori 
district.  1893-1915.  President  Interparliamentary  Union 
lor  Promotion  of  International  Arbitration. 

BartbotoaMW.  Saint,  one  of  the  twelve  apoetlea  of 
Jesus.  He  preacned  tbe  gospel  in  the  Indies,  in  Ethiopia, 
and  elsewhere.  His  labors  are  said  to  have  been  termt- 
aated  by  a  cruel  death,  by  hia  being  brutally  flaved  alive 
in  Armenia.  The  correctness  of  this  statement,  bowever, 
faaa  been  doubted.  The  Church  of  Benevento  at  Rome 
daima  to  possess  soma  of  his  bones  among  its  relica. 

BartoB,  Clarm,  founder  and  organiser  of  National 
Red  Cross  in  United  Sutes,  president  1881-1904;  bora 
in  Oxford.  Mass.,  1821;  grsduate  of  Clinton  Liberal 
Institute.  New  York.  Taught  school  ten  years:  organ- 
ised orstem  of  public  schootf.  Bordentown.  N.  J.  Dur- 
ing Civil  War  <nd  relief  work  on  battlefielda  and  organ- 
ised search  for  nussing  men  (for  the  carrying  on  of  which 
work  Congress  voted  $15.000) ;  laid  out  grounds  national 
eemeterv,  Andersonville,  1865;  associated  with  Inter- 
national Red  Croas  of  Geneva  and  worked  through  entire 
Franco-Prussian  War,  1870-71;  distributed  relief  in 
Strassburg,  Belfort.  Montpellier,  Paris,  1871;  secured 
adoption  of  treaty  of  Geneva,  1882;  first  president 
American  Red  Cross  (ofl&cial);  appointed  to  repreaent 
United  States  in  all  international  conferences:  Geneva. 
1884:  Carlsruhe.  1887;  Rome.  1892;  Vienna,  1897; 
PetrcMrrad,1903;  inaugurated  American  amendment  of 
Red  Cross,  to  provide  relief  for  great  calamities:  distrib- 
uted relief.  Johnstown  flood.  1889;  Russian  famine,  1892; 
Armenian  massacre.  1896;  at  request  of  President  of 
United  States,  carried  relief  to  Cuba,  1898;  did  personal 
field  work,  opanish-Ameriean  War;  conducted  Red 
Cross  relief  at  Galveston.  Tex.,  after  great  disaster. 
August,  1900:  pesldent  National  First  Aid  Association, 
1905*12.  Held  decorations  or  diplomas  ot  honor  from 
Germany,  Baden.  Austria,  Servia,  Turkey,  Armenia, 
Switserland,  Spain,  Russia.  Belgium.  Author:  "History 
of  Red  Cross,^'  "America's  Relief  Expedition  to  Asia 
Minor,"  "History  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Psaee  and  War." 
^"Story  of  Red  Cross."     Died.  1912. 


•  ■mm.  S*^  ^ 

i  in  Cappadocia  abovt  A.  D.  320.     Ha  stvfiad  at  Antioefa, 

Oaarga.  Conatantinople,  aad  Atkena.     Having  gained 
I  distiactioii  as  a  ptofcaaor   of  rfaetorie.  ha  visrted  the 

•  monasteries  of  Egypt  aad  Libya,  aad  in   ronseqaanps 
t  embraced  the  moaastie  bf e.     He  waa  ordaiaed  ptieat  by 

Eosebins,  bisbop  of  Ciisrea,  and  oo  the  death  of  Eose- 

;  bins,  was  elected  to  his  sse.     He  waa  nrach  engaged  ia 

theolo«D«al  eontioteisy,  aad  boldly  defended  his  opiniaa 

!  against  the  Emperor  Valeoa.     He  died  about  38a    As 

'  order  of  mooka  was  named  after  thia  aaint. 

Maiaiae,  FnmemH  ArtriBr,  marshal  of  Fraace,  bora 
at  Versailles,  1811:  distinguiBhed  htuMelf  in  Algien,  tha 
,  Griaaea,  and  Mexico;  did  food  stsiiiu  as  ewamandsr 
<  of  the  armv  of  the  Rhine,  m  tbe  Fraaeo-Germaa  War, 
but  after  the  surrender  at  Sedan  waa  sbot  ap  ia  Meta, 
sorrounded  by  the  Germana,  aad  oblifled  to  sarreader, 
with  all  his  guMrals.  ofi&eets.  and  mea;  waa  triad  by 
oovrt-martial,  and  condeaaned  to  death,  but  waa  im> 
prisoned  instead;  made  good  hie  escape  one  evening  to 
Madrid,  where  he  hved  to  write  a  jostifiration  of  Idb 
coodnet.    Died,  1888. 

Meatty»  Sir  DarM*  Briti^  admiral,  waa  bora  in  187L 
Entering  the  navy  in  1884.  be  served  with  distinction  ia 
Sudan  operatioiM,  1896-98.  and  ia  China,  1900.  riaing  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  In  1901  he  married  Ethel  Fwld. 
only  daughter  of  Marahall  Field,  the  noted  ChicafO 
merchant.  In  1910  he  was  made  rear-admiral  and  u 
1912  was  placed  in  command  of  the  first  British  battle- 
cruiser  squadron.  On  January  24,  1915,  Beatty  s  sc^uad- 
ron  encountered  a  German  squadron  of  fast  cnuaoa 
After  sinking  the  German  crtuaer  "BUkcher,"  Beatty  drove 
the  remaining  enemy  vessels  to  the  shelter  of  then*  mine 
fields.  On  May  31,  1916,  BeaUy  led  his  squadron  against 
the  entire  German  high  seas  fleet  in  the  peat  battle  of 
the  Skager-rak.  off  the  coast  of  Jutland,  bearing  the 
brunt  of  that  tremendous  action  for  three  hours,  suffering 
and  inflicting  terrible  losses,  until  the  arrival  of  the  main 
British  fleet.  Following  tnis  action  which  forced  the 
G«inan  fleet  to  disastrous  flight  to  its  proteeted  b^M, 
never  to  reappear  in  battle  formation,  Beatty  was  mads 
vice-admiral  and  i>laeed  in  command  of  the  grand  fleeC 
On  November  21,  1918,  Admiral  Beatty  received,  off  ths 
coast  of  Scotland,  iha  surrender  of  aO  the  in^KWlant 
componenta  of  the  German  navy.  90  ships  in  aO,  besideB 
87  U-boats,  the  greatest  naval  surrender  of  modern  times. 
Beatty's  exidotta.  particularly  in  the  battle  off  Jutland, 
entitle  him  to  a  high  .place  in  naval  history. 

Baaalianiah,  (fry-<{r'-«F),  Bas^ae  «e,  son  of  Jose- 
phine, wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  adopted  by  tbe  latter;  bora 
m  1781;  aerved  with  distinction  in  the  Napoleooio  'srars. 
and  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Italy.  After  Napoleon's 
fall  he  retired  to  Munich,  and  maoied  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Bavaria.     Died,  1824. 

■whimato,  Hartenta  Kngtuki  4a»  daughter  of 
Josephine;  born  in  1783;  was  married  against  ner  will 
to  Louis,  youngest  brother  of  Napoleon  Boauarte,  frooi 
whom  she  separated  in  1810.  after  he  was  oriven  from 
the  throne  of  Holland.  Her  aon  by  him  was  Napolsoa 
III.     Died,  1837. 

Bcaamarebalfl  (dd-mar's&ay),  Plem  Aocv^Mb 
Caron  da*  bora  in  1732;  a  man  of  many-sided  canius,  was 
the  son  of  a  watchmaker.  His  musiioal  aocompliahments 
procured  him  a  place  in  the  royal  ooneerts,  and  be  became 
rich  by  tbe  fortunes  of  two  widows  whom  he  married, 
and  by  succeesful  financial  speculation.  He  made  an- 
other fortune  by  supplying  arms  and  proviaiona  to  tha 
Americana  during  the  war  <d  Independenoe,  and  then 
turned  to  dramatie  writing,  producing  several  highly 
successful  pieces.  In  1793  Be  was  accused  of  treason  to 
the  state,  and  fled  to  England.  Returning  to  Franoe, 
he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned,  and  died  in  poverty,  1799. 

Beauregard.  Pierre  CUutaia  TMitani.  bora  in 
1818:  a  general  of  the  Confederate  Army.  He  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  Southera  Sutes,  on  their  secession,  and 
captured  Fort  Sumter.  He  defeated  McDowell  at  Bull's 
Run,  and  afterwards  commanded  the  army  of  the  Mis- 
assippi.  His  obstinate  defense  of  Charleston  is  one  of  tha 
remarkable  episodes  of  the  Qvil  War.     Died,  1893. 

Beeket  iah-bW-U),  St.  Thomas  4*  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury:  born  in  1118;  was  the  son  of  a  London 
merchant,  lus  mother  being  a  convert  from  Moham- 
medanism. After  entering  the  Church,  Henry  II.  made 
him  chancellor  of  England,  and  in  llo2  be  was  elected 
to  the  primacy.  Dissensions,  however,  soon  broke  out 
between  the  king  and  Becket,  the  latter  asserting  the 
independenoe  of  the  Church,  and  refusing  to  sign  ths 
"Constitutions  of  Clarendon."  Becket.  having  been 
condemned  and  suspended  from  lus  office  by  parliament, 
eseaped  to  Franoe,  and  a  war  with  the  latter  country 
followed.  In  1170,  an  apparent  reconciliation  was 
entered  into,  and  Becket  returned  to  En^aad.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  was  ssssssinstsd  hy  the  anppossd 
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order  of  the  kins,  on  the  stepe  of  his  own  altar,  1170. 
The  king  denying  all  ihare  in  the  murder  was  abaolyed; 
but  in  1174  did  penance  at  hia  tomb.  Beoket  was  canon- 
ised bv  Alexander  III.  in  1172. 

Beckfordy  WlHUm,  born  in  1750;  an  English  mil- 
lionaire  and  distingtiiahed  author.  When  only  twenty 
he  publbhed  a  clever  satire.  "Biographical  Memoirs  of 
Extraordinary  Painters."  After  some  foreign  travel 
he  entered  parliament,  and  published  his  great  work, 
"The  Romance  of  Vathek."  in  the  French  language,  a 
book  which  excited  the  widest  admiration.    Died,  1844. 

Bede«  J.  Adam*  ex-congressman,  journalist;  born  in 
Lorain  County,  O.,  1856;  eduoated  in  Ohio  public 
•eho<ds;  learned  printer's  trade;  taught  school;  did  work  as 
reporter  on  newspapers  in  the  West  and  South.  Originally 
Republican,  but  supported  Cleveland  in  1888  and  1892; 
appointed  United  States  Marshal  for  district  of  Minnesota 
but  resigned  within  a  year;  returned  to  Republican  party 
on  financial  issue,  1896;  oainpaigned  in  several  States, 
1896,  1898,  1900.  Member  Congress,  eighth  Minnesota 
district,  1903-09. 

Baeehcr,  Henry  Wftrd.  son  of  Lsrman  Beeoher,  an 
eminent  New  England  Congregational  preacher  and 
theologian;  bom  in  1813;  entered  the  Cfongregational 
ministry  in  1834,  and  in  1847  became  pastor  ofPhrmouth 
Church.  Brooklyn,  which  place  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1887.  Beecher  was  considered  by  many  as  the  most 
eloquent  divine  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was 
distinguished  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  popular  subjects. 

BcelhOTen  (6d'-td-cen)y  Ludwlg  vftii,  eminent  German 
composer,  born  at  Bonn  in  1770.  He  studied  under 
Haydn.  His  numerous  symphonies,  of  which  the  finest 
are  the  "Battle  Symphony,  and  the  "Pastoral  Sym- 
phony": his  operas,  of  which  "Fidelio"  is  the  meet 
admued,  and  his  otner  works,  abounding  in  originality 
and  genius,  have  given  him  lasting  fame.     Died,  1827. 

Belftscd,  Dftvldy  dramatio  author;  bom  in  San  Fran- 
eisoo,  1859;  eduoated  at  Lincoln  College,  Calif.  Author: 
(plays)  "Zasa,"  "The  Heart  of  Maryland,"  "The  Wife." 
*^he  Charity  Ball,"  "Lord  Chumley,"  "May  Blossom." 
"Men  and  Women,"  "La  Belle  Russe,"  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me,"  "Valerie,"  "Hearts  of  Oak,"  "The  Darling 
of  the  Gods,"  "Du  Barry."  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs," 
"Adiea,"  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm." 

BellMirtiis  (de£-0-tar'-e-iM^,  a  Roman  general,  who 
served  the  Emperor  Justinian  with  skill,  valor,  and 
success.  In  his  old  age  h»  is  said  to  have  become  blind, 
and  to  have  suffered  much  from  poverty;  but  there  are 
leasons  for  doubting  these  representations.     Died,  665. 

BMf  Al«z»nder  Grahiam,  scientist,  inventor;  bom 
hi  Edinburgh,  1847;  educated  there  and  at  London 
University;  went  to  Canada,  1870,  and  to  Boston,  1871, 
becoming  professor  of  vocal  physiology,  Boston  Univer- 
sity. Invented  telephone,  for  which  i>atent  was  granted, 
1876.  Also  invented  photophone.  induction  balance, 
and  telephone  probe  for  painless  detection  of  bullets  in 
the  human  body.  With  C.  A.  Bell  and  Sumner  Taintor 
invented  the  graphophone.  1883.  Has  investigated  laws 
of  flight  and  education  of  tv  ^  -'  T  r-y^-t  f  -^^ 
Smithsonian  Institution;  oihi  er  ot  ttv^  hrf-n'rrj  [.ipion  of 
Honor;  member  U.  S.  uavaL  sdviAory  bnitrd,  19  [5.  In 
1917  a  memorial  was  unveilc4  at  BrantforU,  Oot*  coni- 
memorating  the  earliest  brTtml  trnnfimLaiiDn  oi  tbe  liuman 
voice  over  wire  between  r-'-^nti  mile*  uptirt.     The  lund*- 

Stental  idea  of  the  invent  M>ri  iaa«  tonc^Lved  by  Dr.  B?tl  at 
rantford,  1874,  and.  afUT  further  develop meot  in  Bos- 
ton, 1875,  was  first  efifoctivtily  anpliinl  by  him  tti  the 
telephonic  transmission  nf  «|>c<^rTi  in  rnmingnii^iiti.inB 
maoe between  Brantford  .^i-l  r,^.\^.  ^'  i\,it»  A.j^l.»Lj  ioTi^. 

Bellew,  Harold  KyrIe*Moiiey»  actor,  born  in  Cal- 
cutta. 1867;  was  cadet  English  Navy,  serving  seven  years, 
then  went  to  Australian  gold  fields;  worked  on  Melbourne 
newspapers;  returned  to  England;  made  stage  d6but  at 
Theater  Royal,  Brighton;  became  leading  man  and  star 
in  London;  came  to  United  States,  October,  1685;  sub- 
sequently starred  jointly  with  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter, 
taking  leading  rdles  with  her  in  all  English-epeaking 
countries.  Author:  "Yvonne,"  "lolande,  *  "Hero  and 
Leander."  "Charlotte  Corday."     Died.   1911. 

llelllBl*  Giovanni,  born  about  1426;  Venetian  painter, 
son  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  himself  a  painter  of  note,  and  the 
teacher  of  Titian,  who  finished  several  of  his  works.  He 
be^san  by  portrait  painting;  and  he  afterwards  executed 
some  gfraat  historical  pieces  for  the  hall  of  the  Great 
Conncu  of  Venice,  which  were  burned  in  1577.  Died,  1516. 

BelUnl,  Ylneenso,  bom  in  1802;  an  Italian  musical 
composer,  and  a  disciple  of  Rossini.  The  son  of  a  Sicilian 
organist,  he  proceedea  to  the  royal  music  school  of  Nai^es 
where  he  produced  his  first  opera.  He  attracted  atten- 
tion with  II  Pirata,"  brought  out  at  Milan  and  pli^ed 
successively  in  all  the  European  capitals,  and  in  1831 
the  production  of  his  greatest  opera,  **Ia  Sonnambuia," 


established  his  high  reputation.  This  was  followed  by 
the  tragic  opera  "Norma."  and  in  1835  bv  "I  Puritani," 
the  composer's  last  work.     He  died  in  1835. 

Bellnuin,  Karl  Mlcliael,  born  in  1740;  a  Swedish 
lyrical  poet  of  considerable  popularitjr.  The  nature  of 
his  verse  is  indicated  by  the  name  given  to  him— the 
Swedish  Anacreon.     Died,  1795. 

Bolmont,  Ausnst,  banker;  bom  in  New  York,  1853: 
son  of  prominent  banker  of  same  name;  graduate  of 
Harvard,  1874.  and  at  once  entered  the  bank;  now  head 
of  August  Belmont  A  Company,  American  representatives 
of  European  banking  firm  of  Rothschilds;  is  officer  and 
director  of  many  large  railway,  banking,  manufacturing, 
and  other  corporations. 

Bern,  Joseph,  born  in  1795;  a  brave  and  skillful 
Polish  general.  He  served  as  general  of  artillery  in  the 
Polish  Revolution  of  1830.  and  afterwards  traveled  in 
Europe.  He  joined  Kossutn  in  1848  in  the  revolt  against 
Austria,  and  won  several  battles  for  the  national  cause. 
Later  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Turkish  Sultan, 
adopting  the  Mohammedan  religion.     Died,   1850. 

Bembo,  Pletro,  born  in  1470;  an  eminent  Italian 
cardinal,  and  a  profound  scholar.  His  early  life  he  spent 
studyin^E  in  one  city  and  another,  and  he  attained  such  a 
reputation  for  culture  that  when,  in  1512,  he  went  to 
Rome  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  pontifical  secretaries, 
and  in  1539  he  was  created  cardinal.  He  wrote  prose 
and  verse,  both  in  Italian  and  in  Latin;  his  compositions 
are  remarkable  for  purity  of  style.     Died,  1547. 

Benedict  XV,  elected  pope  Sept.  3.  1914;  was  born  in 
Pegli,  diocese  of  Genoa.  1854,  the  son  of  a  nobleman  of 
wealtii.  He  was  educated  at  Genoa  and  at  Rome.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1878;  was  made  prelate 
in   1900,  archbishop  in   1907,   cardinal  in   1914. 

Benedict,  St.,  a  monk  who  founded  the  first  religious 
order  in  the  West;  was  bom  at  Nursia,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Spoleto,  in  480.  At  an  early  age  he  retired  to  a  cavern 
to  devote  himself  to  study;  this  austerity  gained  him 
fame.  By  him  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  near 
Naples,  was  established  in  529.  One  leading  principle 
which  ne  laid  down  was  that  the  order  should  maintain 
themselves  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.     Died,  543. 

BenJftmln,  Judab  Pblllp,  bom  in  1811;  an  Ameri- 
can politician,  who  later  became  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  English  bar.  He  was  born  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  practiced  as  a  barrister  at  New  Orleans.  He  sat  in 
the  senate,  and  became  attorney-general  and  secretary 
of  state  to  the  Confederacy  under  Jefferson  Davis.  When 
the  cause  of  the  South  was  lost,  he  fled  to  England,  and 
was  at  once  called  to  the  bar.  where  he  gained  a  large  and 
influential  practice.     Died,  1884. 

Bennett,  lames  Gordon,  proprietor  of  "New  York 
Herald";  born  in  New  York.  May  10. 1841;  son  of  journal- 
ist of  same  name:  educated  by  private  tutors;  inherited 
"The  Herald"  and  a  large  fortune^  1872;  for  a  time  issued 
a.  London  edition  and  a  Paris  edition  of  "The  Herald"; 
inaugurated  publication  in  England  of  storm  warninn 
transmitted  from  the  United  States;  sent  Henry  M. 
Stanley  to  Africa  to  find  Livingstone.  1874-77;  fitted  out 
Jeannette  polar  expedition,  1879;  established,  1883  (with 
John  W.  Mackay),  the  Commercial  (Mackay-Bennett) 
Cable  Company;  was  a  prominent  yachtsman;  lived  most 
of  his  time  m  Paris,  but  kept  active  management  of  "The 
Herald"  by  cable.     Died,  1918. 

Bentham  (JtOni'ham),  Jeremy,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish writer  on  political  economy  and  jurisprudence;  was 
born  in  1748,  and  died  in  1832. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  an  eminent  American  states- 
man, born  in  North  Carolina  in  1782;  died  in  1858,  alter 
holding  a  seat  in  congress  from  Missouri  for  thirty  years. 
He  was  a  consistent  Jackson  Democrat  in  politics.  His 
"Thirty  Years*  View,"  a  history  of  the  government  from 
1820  to  1850,  is  recognised  as  a  standard  authority. 

Bercson,  Henri,  philosopher,  bom  at  Paris,  1859; 
was  educated  at  Lyc^e  Condorcet,  £cole  Normale.  Pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  Lyc6e  d'  Angers.  1881-83:  Lyc6e  de 
Clermont.  1883-88;  orofessornt  the  College  .RoUin.  1888- 
89;  Lyo6e  Henry  IV,  1889-96;  at  the  Eoole  Normale 
superieure,  1897-1900;  at  the  college  of  France  since 
1900.  Elected  to  the  French  academy,  1914.  Author: 
"Matter  snd  Memory/*   "Creative  Evolution." 

Berhetv'y,  GeorgiS  an  Ln^slijib  divine,  famous  for  the 
k!]onmj?-'3  of  hifl  inicllc^^l:  and  tbt'  ffrie^atntMi  of  hiu  nature. 
Ho  wa»  born  in  Ireland,  lOS^'it  and  cilucat4?d  at  Trinity 
CoUe«o«  Dublin.  In  1709  he  puWiahed  Kia  ''Thaory  of 
Vision/*  and  in  1710  his  "Pribciplus  of  Human  Knowl- 
t!d«e/"  In  EnKlftud  lie  met  tha  great  literary  men 
of  tho  d&y,  and  in  172W  wsa  made  Dean  of  Defry.  In 
1725  ho  published  *'A  Bchtme  lor  Converting  th« 
F^ivvagi?  Americana  to  CbriMiadity/'  This  scheme  in- 
volved thrt  erection  of  a  college  »t  the  Bermudas:  the 
govornment  graatodia  ebwlsr,  and,  ^ropiised  a  «ra&t 
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in  aid.  Berkeley  set  out  for  the  Bermudas,  but  the 
monev  not  being  forthcoming*  the  scheme  had  to  be 
abandoned.  In  1734 »  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
and  in  1752  retired  to  Oxford.  His  last  publication  was 
a  treatise  on  "The  Virtues  of  Tar  Water."     Died,  1753. 

BerltoSy  Heetor  (6a»y/e-«),  a  French  composer,  was 
bom  at  La  C6te  St.  Andr«,  1803,  and  died  in  I860.  His 
best  productions  are  the  symphonies  "Harold"  ^and 
"Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Bemadotte,  Jean  Baptlste  Jules,  a  marshal  of 
France,  under  Napoleon  I.;  bom  in  1764;  was  elected 
Kinf  of  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  death  of  Charles 
Xlli.,  assumed  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Charles 
John  XIV.,  and  in  1813  commanded  the  united  armies 
of  Germany  against  Napoleon.  Died  in  1844,  after  a 
wise  and  prosperous  reign. 

Bemardt  St««  bom  in  1091  of  noble  Burgundian 
birth;  was  educated  at  Paris  Unirersitv.*  He  entered 
the  CHstercian  monastery  at  Citeaux,  ancl  there  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  At  the  head  of  a  band 
of  monks  he  was  sent  to  found  a  new  monasterv,  which 
he  established  at  Clairvaux,  and  from  which  his  fame 
and  influence  spread  far  and  wide.  Kings,  popes,  and 
nobles  all  appealed  to  him  for  advice  on  the  weightiest 
matters,  and  accepted  his  decisions.  He  procured  the 
condemnation  of  several  heterodox  writers,  including 
Ab^lard  and  Arnold  of  Brescia.  His  great  work  was 
the  preaching  of  a  new  crusade  in  France  and  Germany. 
He  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  prophesied  the 
triumph  of  the  expedition.  But  it  failed  notably,  and 
Bernard  died  soon  afterwards  (1153).  He  was  canonised 
in  1174,  and  bears  the  title  of  '^The  Last  of  the  Fathers." 

Bemardln  de  St.  Pierre  (der-tanl-pe-are),  Jaeqaes 
Henrl^  the  admired  author  of  "Paul  and  Virginia," 
"Studies  of  Nature,"  etc.,  was  bom  at  Havre  in  1737. 
He  became  professor  of  morals  at  the  normal  school, 
and  a  member  of  the  institute,  and  died  in  1814. 

Bernhardl,  Frledrlcb  A.  J.  yon,  general,  bom  in 
Petrograd,  1849.  Educated  at  Berlin  and  Hirschberg. 
Entered  German  army,  1869;  became  colonel,  1897, 
major-general,  1900,  lieut-general,  1904,  general  of  cav- 
alry, 1908.  Author:  "Germany  and  the  Next  War," 
"How  Germany  Makes  War,"  "Cavalry,"  "Britain  as 
Germany's  Vassal,"  etc. 

Bernhardt  (Bernard),  Boslne  Sarah,  French  tragic 
actress,  was  bom  in  Paris,  1845,  of  French-Dutch  parents 
of  Jewish  descent,  but  educated  in  a  convent  at  Versailles 
and  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  She  first  appeared  at  the 
Tb6Atra  Fran^ais  in  1862  as  Iphig6nie.  in  1867  at  the 
Od6on,  in  the  r61e  of  the  queen,  in  Victor  Hugo's  "Ruy 
Bias,"  she  gained  her  first  striking  success.  The  war  of 
1870-71  interrupted  her  career,  and  she  became,  for  a 
while,  a  nurse.  She  then  won  a  position  in  the  Th^Atre 
Fran^ais,  the  troupe  of  which  she  accompanied  in  1879  to 
London,  where  she  married  H.  Damala,  who  died  in  1889. 
She  left  the  Frangais  in  1880  and  made  several  tours  of 
Europe  and  America.  She  now  directs  a  theater  of  her 
own  in  Paris;  is  also  a  painter  and  sculptor.  Her  "Mem- 
oirs" were  published  by  Heinemann  in  1907.  Made 
member  legion  of  honor,  1914. 

Bernini  {btr-nt'-ne),  Glofannl  Lorenxo,  known  as 
the  Cavaliere  Bernioi,  was  born  in  Naples  in  1598.  He 
was  eminent  as  painter,  architect,  and  sculptor;  and  his 
merit  entitled  him  to  the  rewards  which  he  received  from 
Louis  XIV.  His  "Apollo  and  Daphne,"  produced  from 
a  single  block,  when  he  was  but  18.  was  considered  a  mas- 
terpiece, but  his  finest  works  are  found  in  the  colonnade 
at  Rome.     He  died  in  1680. 

Bernoami  (ber'-nool-ye),  James,  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, was  bom  in  Basel  in  1654.  He  died  in  1705. 
John  Bernouini,  brother  to  James,  and  not  less  cele- 
brated as  a  mathematician,  was  born  in  Basel  in  1667. 
He  died  in  1748.  Nicholas  Beroouilli  was  born  at  Basel 
in  1687.  He  became  a  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Padua.  He  died  in  1759.  Daniel  BemouilU,  son  of 
John,  was  born  in  Grdningen  in  1700.  He  studied 
mathematics,  and  became  a  professor  of  anatomy  and 
botany.  He  died  in  1782.  John  Bernouilli,  brother  of 
the  last-named,  bom  in  Basel  in  1710,  was  a  professor 
of  eloquence  and  mathematics.  He  died  in  1790.  James 
Bernouilli,  his  son,  was  bom  in  Basel  in  1769.  Though 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  he  studied  mathemattes  with 
success.     He  died  in  1789. 

Berosns  ihe-ro'-aus),  an  eminent  historian,  born  in 
Babylon,  was  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  that 
of  several  of  his  successors.  His  writings  are  said  to 
have  strongly  corroborated  various  parts  of  Scripture. 

Berthler  {hare^-te-a),  Lcmis  Alexandre,  Prince,  a 
distingui.<«hed  French  general,  born  1753.  He  received 
honors  from  Bonaparte  in  acknowledgment  trf  his  great 
services,  for  though  be  won  no  battto  himaelf,  he  largely 


contributed  towards  the  gaining  of  many.  On  the  retwa 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  Berthier  sent  in  hit  adhesion,  and  was 
made  captain  of  the  guards  of  the  restored  monareh. 
When  Napoleon  reappeared,  having  escaped  from  Elba, 
Berthier  withdrew  to  Bamberg  with  his  family,  where  he 
terminated  his  existence  by  throwing  himself  from  a  win- 
dow, it  was  supposed,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  in  June,  1815. 

BeraeUiu,  Johann  Jakob,  bora  in  1779,  Swedish 
chemist,  was  professor  for  many  years  at  Stockholm 
University,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his 
memoirs  and  his  invaluable  work  in  olieinical  analysis 
and  mineralogy.     Died,  1848. 

Bessemer.  Sir  Henry,  civil  engineer  and  inventor, 
bom  at  Charlton,  Herts.,  in  1813;  of  his  many  inventions 
the  chief  is  the  process,  named  after  him,  of  converting 
pig-iron  into  steel  at  once  by  blowing  a  blast  of  air 
through  the  iron  while  in  fusion  Ull  everything  extra- 
neous is  expelled,  and  only  a  definite  Quantity  of  carbon 
is  left  in  combination,  a  prooess  which  has  revolutionised 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  all  over  the  world,  leading  as 
has  been  calculated,  to  the  production  of  thirty  tunes 
as  much  steel  as  before  and  at  one-fifth  of  the  eosi  per 
ton.     Died,  1898. 

Bessey,  Charles  Edwin,  professor  of  botany  in 
University  of  Nebraska,  1884-1915;  bom  on  a  farm,  in 
Milton.  Wayne  County.  O.,  May  21,  1845;  graduate 
(B.  Sc.)  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1869;  studied 
with  Dr.  Asa  Gray  at  Harvard,  1872-73  and  1875-76; 
married,  on  December  25,  1873,  Lucy  Atheam.  West 
Tisbury,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mam.  Professor  of  botany 
in  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  1870-84  (acting  president, 
1882) ;  acting  chancellor  of  University  of  Nebraska,  1888- 
91.  1899-1900  and  1907.  Botanical  editor  of  "American 
Naturalist"  (Philadelphia),  1880-97;  of  "Science"  (New 
York).  1897-1915;  of  Johnson's  C^lopedia,  1893-1915. 
Author:  "Geography  of  Iowa,'*  "Botany  for  High  Schools 
and  Colleges,'  "'The  Essentials  of  Botany,"  "Elementary 
Botanical  Exercises."  "ElemenUry  Botany,"  "Plantr 
Migration  Studies,"  also  many  scientific  papers.  Edited 
McNab's  "Morphology,  Physiology,  and  Classification  of 
PlanU."     Died.  1915. 

Bererldffe,  Albert  Jeremiah,  was  bora  on  a  farm  in 
Highland  county.  Ohio.  October  6,  1862;  his  father  and 
brothers  were  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army:  was  graduated 
at  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  in  1885;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886,  and  then  devoted  himself 
to  his  profession;  was  married,  first  to  Katherine  M. 
Langsdale.  in  1887,  who  died  in  1900;  second,  in  1907,  to 
Katherine  Eddy,  of  Chicago;  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  in  1899,  for  the  term  beginning 
Mareh  4  following;  was  reJilected  in  1005.  He  is  the 
author  of  "The  Russian  Advance,"  "The  Young  Man 
and  the  World,"  and  has  been  a  frequent  magasiaw 
contributor. 

Bewick,  Thomas,  bora  in  1753;  English  engraver, 
entered  into  partnership  with  a  Newcastle  wood  en- 
graver, Ralph  Beilby,  with  whom  he  published  his 
"History  of  Quadrupeds,"  which  proved  an  immenas 
success.  After  some  more  fine  work,  he  produced  "The 
History  of  British  Birds,"  and  later,  "iEsop's  fables," 
the  two  best  examples  of  his  art.     Died,  1828. 

Blefaat  (bi'BhS),  Marie  Franpols  Xafler,  bora  in 
1771;  physiologist  and  anatomist,  was  adopted  by 
Desault,  whose  works  he  edited,  and  after  his  death 
devoted  himself  to  researeh  in  anatomy  and  surgery 
with  such  incessant  industry  as  to  undermine  his  consti- 
tution. He  left  numerous  works  of  the  highest  value. 
Died.  1802. 

BIddle,  John,  born  in  1615;  religions  oontrover- 
sialbt,  known  as  ''the  father  of  the  English  Unitarians": 
was  sent  to  prison  for  heresy,  and  his  book  was  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Ck>mmons  to  be  burat.  In  164S,  for 
the  publication  of  his  "(^nfession  of  Faith,"  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted: 
be  was  released  in  1652,  only  to  be  again  imprisonea 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Cromwell  subse- 
quently banished  him  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  but  in  1062  he 
returned  to  London,  and  was  again  sent  to  prison,  where 
he  died  (1662). 

Bierce,  Ambrose,  author,  journaliBt;  born  in  Ohio, 
1842;  served  as  line  officer  during  Civil  War;  brevettea 
major  for  distinguished  services;  went  to  California. 
1866;  went  to  London,  1872,  contributing  to  "Fun'* 
fables  purporting  to  be  translations  from  Zambri,  the 
Parsee  (publishea  in  volume,  "Cobwebs  from  an  Enmty 
Skull,"  1874):  returned  to  California  and  oontributed  to 
"Overland  Monthly,"  edited  "Argonaut"  and  "Wasp"; 
for  many  years  contributed  to  Prattle"  columns  in 
San  Francisco  "Examiner."  Author:  "Cobwebs  from  aa 
Empty  BkuU,'*  "The  Monk  and  the  Hangman's  Daugh- 
ter'' (with  Dr.  A.  Dansiger).  "Black  Beetles  in  Amber," 
"Caa  Suoh  Things  Be?  "  "la  the  Midst  .5>f  Life"  (formsr 
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title,  "TrIm  of  Stfldiera  and  GiviJSMatn*  "FwatMtio 
Fabies."  "Shapes  of  Clay.'* 

Blot,  Jean  Baptlste  (6^0),  an  eminent  French  a»- 
tronosoer,  optician,  and  natural  philosopher,  born  in 
Paris,  1774.  lie  is  espedaU^  celebrated  as  the  discov- 
erer of  the  circular  polarisation  of  light.     Died,  1862. 

Bishop,  Sir  Henry  Bowley,  bom  in  1786;  English 
compoeer,  early  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of 
dramatic  music;  and  in  1809  produced  his  Circassian 
Bride,*'  which  was  a  great  success.  In  1810  he  became 
connected  with  Covent  Garden  Theater,  and  produced 
many  operas  during  this  time,  including  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake."  "Guy  Mannering,'*  and  "The  Slave."  In 
1825,  Bishop  broke  lus  connection  with  Covent  Garden 
to  go  to  Dnuy  lAne,  and  he  was  succeeded  at  the  former 
theater  by  Weber.  It  was  in  rivalrv  with  Weber's 
"Oberon"  that  Bishop  produced  the  unsuccessful 
"Aladdin.**  In  1840,  his  last  dramatic  piece,  "The 
Fortunate  Isles,'*  wee  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in 
honor  of  the  queen's  wedding;  in  1842,  he  was  knighted; 
and  in  1848  ne  became  professor  of  music  at  Oxford. 
Died.  1855. 

BIsmarck-SehttntaAusen,  Otto  Ednard,  Prince 
Ton  (bW-mArk)t  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  was  born  in  Brandenburg,  1815. 
After  studying  law  at  the  universities  of  Gdttingen 
and  Berlin,  Bismarck-SchOnhausen  filled  important 
diplomatic  positions,  and  was  nominated  prime  minister 
of  Pruseia  m  1862.  His  reactionary  pobcy  gave  great 
offense  to,  and  provoked  many  collisions  with,  the 
liberal  party;  and,  ere  long,  he  dissolved  the  Repre- 
sentative Chamber,  and  declared  that  the  ministry 
would  act  independent  of  popular  suffrage.  Bismarck- 
Schdnhausen  instigated  the  war  against  Denmark  in 
1864,  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  duchies  by  Prussia.  The  rivalry  which  had 
long  existed  between  Austria  and  Prus^,  as  the  leading 
German  powers,  was  terminated  by  the  latter  kingdom 
seceding  from  the  Bund  in  1866,  and  forming  an  alliance 
with  Italy  against  Austria.  War  was  declared  in  June, 
and  the  result  of  a  six  weeks'  campaign  was  the  ex- 
clusion of  Austria  from  German  councils  and  interests. 
Bismarck-Schdnhausen  next  set  about  annexing  the 
smaller  states  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  etc.,  and  succeeded 
in  negotiating  a  secret  treaty,  in  August,  1866,  with 
the  South  German  powers,  by  virtue  of  which  their 
armies  were  placed  under  control  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. In  1867,  Bismarck-Schdnhausen  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  German  Confederation,  and,  in  1870,  brought 
about  a  coalition  of  the  German  powers  against  France, 
in  consequence  of  a  declaration  of  war  having  been 
made  by  Napoleon  III.  against  Prussia,  on  account 
of  her  interference  in  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
Crown.  The  German  armies  crossed  the  Rhine  in 
August,  and,  after  defeating  the  French  in  several 
obstinately  fought  battles,  compelled  the  capitulation 
of  the  French  Emperor  with  his  army  at  Sedan,  and 
ultimately  bcasiegea  Paris,  which  city  capitulated  in 
the  early  part  of  1871.  For  his  services  in  the  success- 
ful carrying  out  of  this  war,  which  resulted  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  nis  master,  William  I.,  to  the  imperial  Crown  of 
Germany,  Bismarck-Schdnhausen  was  created  a  prince 
of  the  empire  in  May,  1871.     Died,  1898. 

Blspliam,  George  Tneher,  lawyer,  author;  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  May  24,  1838;  graduate  of  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1858;  law  department,  same,  1862; 
admitted  to  bar,  1861:  practiced  in  Philadelphia;  later 
admitted  to  bar  of  United  States  Supreme  Court.  One 
of  solicitors  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company;  solic- 
itor of  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,  Girard  Trust 
Companv,  and  other  corporations;  professor  of  equitv 
jurisprudence,  law  department,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Author:  •*Principles  of  Equity,"  and  other  books 
on  law.     Died,  1906. 

BJoernstJern»  (byom'-sAer-nA),  Magnus,  born  in 
1779;  Swedish  general  and  diplomatist,  served  in  the 
Finnish  War;  in  1809  was  Sent  on  a  mission  to  France, 
ftnd  in  1812  arranged  for  the  sale  of  Guadeloupe.  He 
fought  in  the  Danish  War,  and  assisted  at  the  negotia- 
tions which  brought  about  peace  with  the  transference 
of  Norway  to  Sweden.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister in  London.  He  left  several  works  on  political  and 
fiscal  matters.     Died,  1847. 

JBJdmson  (hyem'son),  mornsHerne,  bom  in  1832, 
the  national  poet  of  Norway.  In  early  life  an  historical 
drama  of  his,  called  •*Velborg,"  was  accepted  by  the 
Royal  Theater,  but  its  author  withdrew  the  piece.  In 
1856  the  International  Students*  Reunion  at  UpSala 
stimulated  hita  agaihfto  an  effort  to  produce  a  national 
poetry,  free  from  foreign  influences.  He  began  with 
**Synn6ve  Solbakken,"  a  story  of  peasant  life,  which 
was  followed  hf  "Ariie"  and  many  other  pieces.  In 
1858,  h«  b«eame'^Kreotor  of  ihe  theatei*  at  Bergen,  and 


produced  quickly  two  dramas,  "MoUem  Bluene**  and 
*Halte  Hulda,"  both  treating  of  national  subjects. 
"Marie  Stuart"  and  "Sigurd  Slembe"  are  both  well- 
known  plays,  and  he  wrote,  besides  his  cLtamas,  a  series 
of  folk  plays,  an  epic,  and  much  beautiful  lyric  poetry. 
He  received  a  government  pension,  but  lived  abroad. 
Died,  1910. 

Black,  Frank  Swett,  governor  of  New  York;  bora 
in  limington.  Me.,  March  8,  1853;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth, 1875;  was  editor  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  "Journal"; 
later  reporter  Troy,  N.  Y.,  "Whig";  clerk  in  registry 
department,  Troy  post  office;  admitted  to  bar,  1879;  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  1805-97;  governor  of  New  York,  1897- 
99;  practiced  law  in  New  York  city  from  1898  to  1912. 
Died,  1913. 

Black,  WllUam«  bora  in  1841;  English  novelist; 
■pent  some  ^ears  in  the  study  of  art,  but,  regarding  him- 
self as  a  failure  in  the  artistic  profession,  he  turned  to 
literature.  His  first  novel,  "Love  or  Marriage,"  was 
published  in  1868,  being  followed  in  1869  by  "In  Silk 
Attire,"  and  in  1871  by  "A  Daughter  of  Heth,'*  which 
was  a  pronounced  success.  **The  Strange  Adventures 
of  a  Phaeton"  and  "A  Princess  of  Thule"  were  pub- 
lished soon  after,  and  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  best 
novelists  of  the  day  was  established.  For  four  years 
he  acted  as  assistant-editor  of  the  "Daily  News,'^  but 
abandoned  journalism  long  before  his  death  in   1898. 

Blackburn.  Joseph  Clay  Styles*  lawyer,  legislator; 
bora  in  Woodford  County,  Ky..  October  1,  1838;  grad- 
uate of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  1857;  adimtted 
to  bar,  1858;  practiced  in  Chicago  until  Civil  War  broke 
out;   served   m  Confederate  States  Army;   after   war, 

Eracticed  law  in  Kentucky:  member  Kentucky  leg^ 
iture,  1871-75;  member  of  Congress,  1875-85;  United 
States  senator,  1885-97;  again  elected,  January,  1901, 
for  term  1901-07;  member  of  the  Isthinian  Caiuu  Com- 
mission, 1907-10.     Died,  1918. 

Blackmore.  Blchard  Doddrldge»  bora  in  1825, 
modern  British  novelist;  in  1852,  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  practiced  for  a  short  time.  Turning  to  literature, 
he  produced  his  first  novel,  "Clara  Vaughn,"  in  1864. 
His  first  distinct  success  was  "Lorna  Doone,  a  Romance 
of  Exmoor,"  which  reached  many  editions.  Of  his  many 
subsequent  books,  perhaps  the  best  was  "The  Maid  of 
Sker."    Died.  1900. 

Blackstone  (&2aeV-«<on),  Sir  Wllllam«  A  celebrated 
jurist,  born  in  London  in  1723.  He  was  a  judge,  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  author  of  "Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England."  At  the  bar,  after  seven  years'  prac- 
tice, his  prospects  were  so  indififerent,  that  he  retired  to 
Oxford  on  his  fellowship,  and  there  gave  public  lectures 
on  English  law.     Their  success  is  supposed  to  have  sug- 

? jested  to  Mr.  Viner  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  pro- 
essorship  of  law  in  the  university,  to  which  office  Black- 
stone  was  elected,  being  the  fiiiBt  Vinerian  lecturer,  in 
1758.  Subsequently,  having  married,  he  vacated  his 
fellowship,  and  was  appointed  principal  of  New-Inn  HaU. 
That  office,  with  his  Vinerian  professorship,  he  resigned 
in  1766.  In  1770,  he  became  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Common  Plea^.     Died,  1780. 

Blackwell.  EUiabeth,  M.  D.;  bora  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, February  3.  1821;  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1832;  educated  in  private  schools  in  Bristol  and  New 
York;  taught  school  in  Kentucky  and  the  Carolinas; 
sought  admission  to  several  medical  colleges,  but  was 
refiued  until  she  entered  the  medical  school  at  geneva, 
N,  Y*,  1847.  First  woman  in  United  States  to  receive 
tlie  degree  nf  M  U  Kntnblii-Mhe^i  prjiftki'  in  Nt?w  York. 
li45lT  foundrd  a  ho^piiAl  aad^  id  IStlT,  in  (roiilkincUon 
wiih  hor  siflt^Trt  Dr.  lirnily  Black w^ll,  orga&Ued  Womaa'a 
Modiral  Goli^ip^ci  of  Now  York  Infirriiary:  lectured  in 
Englund,  1S5S-50:  irgisteTt^d  ftfl  s  phyairian  in  Eng- 
IsnrJ,  lsrj9t  and  utt^r  IfeftS  proetlrcd  in  Loudon  and 
Ha^tiJigs^  Author  r  **l'hysical  EducAtion  of  Girb*/* 
"Ri'ligion  flf  FleaKh,"'  "Coiiuscl  to  Paritntfl  on  Mtjral 
Education,"  "Pioneer  Work  in  Opening  the  Mcdicfal 
Prof^sflum  to  Women/*  **The  Human  Element  in  Sei/' 
"Peoiy  of  Municipal  R**prc9cntiiLLTe  Institutions/' 
Died.  1910. 

BIMnft  Jaiues  GJllPHpip,  *'the  Plumed  Kniglit/* 
XTius  born  in  Pt^nnfyhTvnia.  1830;  rcTiKivpd  to  Maim'*, 
v^horo  be  edited  the  "' Portland  Aiiv^rtiser";  served 
four  l^rin?  in  the  Icgi^lutUK;  in  Confirew  Irnm  18fl2  t^ 
I87fi,  and  fip{>H.kL'r  for  thre*?  years;  prominent  cmndidattf 
ff.r  xlm  HepiiblidFin  nominntion  lot  th«  prertdeciey  in 
lfi7<5,  ISSf*.  and  1B&2,  and  *ueccMful  eandidate  in  I8ft4. 
but  wTis  defeated  for  Pr<™ldpnt,  UidtJ?d  Stat^i  senator 
in  1K77;  serrttary  of  state  under  Garfieldl  tfece€'laiy  of 
stiite  under  Harrifton,  but  re«ijfaed  jvutt  b^fitte  the 
R  t'pi  I  bliean  Co  li  ven  t  ion  n  fl  »P?.      IMd .  )  m^. 

Blanc,  Ji^an  fn<i(?ph  Louts  thil^),  a  French  hijitorian 
aiwj  -trif^inHfitifi  wh^ff.  bom  in  Mittlt^id*  iHll,  atnrt+^d  as  a 
jourti filial;   (ound**d   ibe   "Revnu  du   Progris,  aod   pwb- 
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Balled  sapwAtely  in  1840,  "Organiiation  of  Labor," 
whieh  had  already  appeared  in  the  "Revue,**  a  work 
which  gained  the  favor  of  the  working  claoaea;  was 
member  of  the  Provisional  Qovernment  of  1848,  and 
eventually  of  the  National  Aosembly;  threatened  with 
impeachment,  fled  to  England:  returned  to  France  on 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1871.  Blano  wrote  an  elaborate  **Uistory 
of  the  French  Revolution."     Died,  1882. 

Blanche  of  Casttle  ibl&nth).  Queen  of  Louis  VIII. 
of  France,  and  daughter  of  Aiphonso  IX.,  King  of  Cas- 
tile, was  Dom  about  1187.  Cm  the  death  of  ner  hus- 
band, in  1220,  she  was  declared  Regent  of  France,  in 
which  oapa<rity  she  displayed  great  energy  and  address. 
After  carrying  on  the  government  during  the  abeence  of 
her  eon  Louis  IX.  in  the  Holy  Land,  she  died  in  1252. 

Blftshlleld,  Bdwln  Howland*  artist;  bom  in  New 
York,  December  16,  1848;  educated  at  Boston  Latin 
School;  studied  at  Paris,  1867,  under  L4on  Bonnat,  also 
receiving  advice  from  06rdme  and  Chapu;  exhibited  at 
Paris  Salon,  yearly,  1874-79,  1881,  1891,  1892;  also 
several  years  at  Royal  Academy,  London;  returned  to 
United  States  in  1881;  has  exhibited  genre  pictures, 
portraits,  and  decorations.  Among  his  paintmgs  are 
''Christmas  Bells"  and  "Anjsel  with  the  Flaming  Sword." 
Decorated  CoUis  P.  Huntington's  drawing  room,  and 
great  eentral  dome,  Library  of  Concress.  Has  lectured 
on  art  at  Columbia.  Harvard,  and  Yale.  Author:  (with 
Mrs.  BlashfieldV' Italian  Cities,"  co-editor  (with  Mrs.  Blash- 
field  and  A.  A.  Hopkins) :  "  Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters." 

BUfatsky,  Mme.,  a  theosophist,  born  in  Russia, 
1831,  was  a  great  auuiority  on  tneoeophv,  the  doctrines 
of  which  she  professed  she  derived  from  the  fountainhead 
in  Thibet.    Died,  1891. 

BllBd»  Karit  bom  in  1826,  German  revolutionist, 
began  his  agitation  when  still  a  student,  and  in  1847  was 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time.  He  took  part  in  the  rising 
of  1848,  and  then  fled  to  Alsace,  from  whence  the  French 
Government  sent  him  to  Switserland.  He  joined  Struve 
in  the  second  Black  Forest  insurrection,  and  was  con- 
demned to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  but  was  lib- 
erated by  the  people.  Being  banished  from  France,  and 
a  fugitive  fzom  Germanv,  he  went  to  Belgium,  and  after- 
wards to  England,  where  he  wrote  industriously  in 
support  of  his  poUtioal  ideas.  It  was  Blind's  stepson 
who  attempted  Bismarck's  life  in  1866.     Died.  1907. 

Bliss,  Tasker  Howard.  American  general,  was  born  at 
Lewisburg.  Pa.,  1853.  He  was  educated  at  Lewisbiurg 
academy,  Lewisburg  university  (now  Buoknell),  and  at 
the  United  States  military  academy  at  West  Point,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1875.  Entering  the  army,  he  rose 
steadily,  becoming  divisional  chief  of  staff  in  the  Porto 
Rican  campaign.  1898.  He  was  collector  of  customs, 
Havana,  1898-1902.     He  was  then  promoted  brigadier- 

5eneral  and  made  member  of  the  army  war  college  board, 
ifter  serving  on  the  general  staff,  1903-05,  he  commanded 
departments  in  the  Philippines  until  1909  when  he  be- 
came assistant  chief  of  staff.  Following  service  in  various 
commands,  including  the  Mexican  border,  1911,  he  was 
made  major-general,  1915,  chief  of  staff,  1917.  and  general 
of  the  United  States  army,  1917.  He  was  also  made 
member  of  the  supreme  war  council  in  France,  and  in 
1919  served  as  mihtary  delegate  of  the  United  States  to 
the  peace  conference  at  Versailles. 

Bloomlleld  {bloom'-fUd)^  Bobert,  an  English  poet; 
was  bdtn  in  1766.  Beared  in  humble  life,  his  genius 
found  development  in  the  poem  entitled  the  "Farmer's 
Boy,"  which  attained  very  great  popularity.    Died,  1823. 

BlOeber,  Gebhard  Leberecbt  Ton,  born  in  1742. 
Prussian  field  marshal  and  Prince  of  Wahlstadt.  first 
entered  the  Swedish,  but  soon  passed  to  the  Prussian 
army,  in  which  he  served  during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
He  went  through  the  Polish  campaign  of  1772.  and 
gained  rapid  promotion  during  the  struggle  witn  the 
French  invaders  be^im  in  1792.  In  the  campaign  of 
1814,  BlQcher  held  high  command,  and  though  defeated 
by  Napoleon,  he  beat  Marshal  Marmont,  and  entered 
Paris  with  the  Allies.  In  the  Waterloo  campaign  he 
commanded  the  Prussian  army  in  Belgium,  and  was 
severely  defeated  by  Napoleon  at  Ligny.  However,  by  I 
out-manoBUvring  Grouchy,  he  was  able  to  arrive  at 
Waterloo  in  time  to  decide  the  victory  for  the  Allies  and 
pursue  the  routed  French  army.  He  then  retired  from 
active  service  and  died  four  years  later,  1819. 

BocoMcto  ihok-^o6rUh0-c)9  GloTannl*  a  much-admired 
Italian  novelist,  born  at  Paris  in  1313.  His  works  are 
prised  for  their  tenderness,  but  they  often  offend  deco- 
rum. His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Decameron,  a 
oolleetion  of  one  himdred  stories,  supposed  to  have  been 
recited  in  ten  days  by  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, who  had  withdrawn  to  the  country  to  escape  the 
placua  whioh  raged  at  Florence  in  1348<     Died,  1376. 


jf  «Kr  anwuuiay  li  dmlomatist  ill  the  tiiDa  of 
Queen  Elisabeth,  was  born  inParis  in  1645.  The  uni- 
versity library  of  Oxford  was  rebuilt  by  him,  and  he 
bequeathed  his  fortune  to  support  it.  It  has  ever  nnoe 
been  called  the  Bodleian  library.     He  died  in  1613. 

Boerhaafe  (6o'-er-M»),  a  celebrated  phyaieian,  bom 
in  1668,  in  Voorhout  near  Leyden.  He  studied  much, 
successfully  labored  in  his  profession,  and  was  univer- 
salljr  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  His  numerous 
writings  were  much  admired.     Died,  1738. 

Bogardus,  James,  born  in  1800;  American  inventor 
of  great  fecundity,  who  worked  for  some  time  as  a  watch- 
maiker  and  engraver  in  New  York.  Among  his  inven- 
tions were  the  ring-flyer  for  cotton  spinning  (1828); 
the  eccentric  mill  (1829);  the  dry-gas  meter  (1832); 
a  dynamometer,  and  a  p3rrometer  (184$).  In  1847  he 
built  the  first  structure  of  cast  iron  in  the  United  States. 
Died,  1874. 

Bolleaa-Despr6aaz  (Jbwah-lo-day-pray-^^  Nicolas*  a 
critic,  poet,  and  satirist,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  bom  in  1636.  His  "Art  of  Poetry,"  his 
epistles,  and  his  satires  gained  him  the  title  of  Master 
of  Parnassus."  He  was  the  friend  of  Molidre,  La  Fon- 
taine, and  Racine.  With  the  last  he  was  appointed 
historiographer  of  France,  and  received  a  pension  of 
2.000  livres.  He  died  in  1711.  His  brothers  Giles  and 
James  were  also  much  esteemed  writers.  'The  former 
died  in  1669;  the  latter  in  1716. 

Bok.  Edward  WflUani,  editor  of  "The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal"  since  1889;  vice-president  "The  CTurtis  Publish- 
ing Co.";  born  in  fielder,  Holland,  1863;  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  6;  educated  at  Brooklvn  public 
schools;  stenographer  with  Western  Union  Telegraph 
C^.;  Henry  Holt  &,  Co.,  1884-85;  Scribner's  1885-88: 
Author:  "The  Young  Man  in  Business, "  "Successward.** 

Boker»  George  Henry*  born  in  1823,  Amerioan  poet; 
his  first  published  poem  was  "The  Lesson  of  Life"  (1847), 
and  this  was  followed  by  two  tragedies,  which  were  |»o- 
duced  on  the  stage.  For  ten  years  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Union  League,  Philadelphia,  and  his  "Poems  of  the 
War"  proved  very  popular.  In  1871  he  went  as  United 
States  Minister  to  Constantinople.  He  pubUshed  in 
1882  an  elegy.  "The  Book  of  the  Dead."     Died.  1890. 

Bolinsbroke  {boV-ing-brooklt  Henry  St.  John*  ¥!■- 
count,  an  English  statesman,  born  in  Battersea  in  1678. 
Having  studied  at  Oxford,  he  entered  parliament  in  1701, 
and  in  1704  became  secretary  of  war.  He  afterwards 
became  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  nego- 
tiated the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  171 2,  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was 
imp^tohed  of  high  treason,  when  he  fled  the  country,  and 
became  secretary  of  state  to  the  first  pretender.  He 
was  attainted,  and  his  estate  seised  ;  but  m  1723  he  was 
permitted  to  return.  His  estates  were  restored,  but  he 
was  not  allowed  to  sit  in  parliament.  He  wrote  against 
the  ministry,  and  his  productions  were  admired  for  their 
eloquence  and  visor.  He  again  withdrew  to  France  in 
1735,  but  returned  to  England  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  died  in  1751. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  the  foimder  and  firat  president  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia^  known  as  "The  Liberator  of 
South  America."  Born  m  Venesuela,  1783,  he  was 
educated  in  Madrid,  and  traveled  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.     When  the  revolt  against   tne   Spanish 

foke  broke  out  in  Venesuela,  he  joined  it,  but  had  to  flee, 
n  1813  he  returned,  an(L  gathering  a  force  together, 
defeated  General  Monteverde  at  Caracas.  The  tide  then 
turned,  and  Bolivar  fled  to  Jamaica,  but  he  shortly  re- 
turned, and  after  varying  fortune  in  1819  won  the  battle 
of  Bojaca,  resulting  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Republio 
of  Venesuela  in  the  same  year,  to  which  was  afterwards 
united  New  Granada.  In  1822  BoUvar  went  to  help  the 
Peruvians  in  their  struggle  for  liberty,  and  was  given  the 
chief  command.  After  a  long  campaign  he  won  the 
great  battle  of  Ayacucho.  Ui>per  Peru  was  constituted 
a  separate  republic  with  the  title  of  Bolivia.  As  Presi- 
dent of  Colombia  he  had  to  endure  much  factious  hos- 
tility; but  though  he  tendered  his  resignation  more  than 
once  it  was  never  accepted,  the  supreme  power  beinc 
confirmed  in  him  in  1828.     Died.  1830. 

Bonapartes,  The.  The  family  to  which  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  I.  belonged  came  from  Corsica.  The 
lather.  Carlo  Maria  Bonaparte,  born  in  1746,  was  a  lawirer 
and  an  adherent  of  Paoli,  the  insurgent.  Died,  1786. 
The  mother.  Letiiia  Ramolino,  born  m  1750,  was  oele> 
brated  for  her  beauty;  and  with  the  title,  "Madame 
Mdre,"  Uved  in  Paris  during  the  rule  of  Napoleon.  Died, 
1836.  <1)  Joseph,  bom  in  1768.  the  eldest  son,  prac- 
ticed as  an  advocate,  and  married  a  merchant's  daughter 
at  Marseilles.  He  was  commissarv-^neral  to  the  army 
in  Italy  under  Napoleon,  and  in  1797  was  seat  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  pope.    An  able  diplomatist,  hs  negotiated 
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the  treatiM  of  pe*oe  •!  L«n6TlUe  (1801) «  and  at  AmienB 
(1802>.  When  his  brother  was  proclaimed  Emperor, 
be  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Naples,  but  being  a 
merely  nominal  ruler,  his  good  judgment  and  better 
instinets  had  no  i»lay.  In  1808,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  where  his  position  was  still  more 
unfortunate.  He  was  twice  compelled  to  flee  from 
Madrid,  and  finally  abandoned  the  throne  after  the  battle 
of  Yittoria.  He  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  empire 
during  the  1814  campaigns  and  the  Hundred  Dasrs;  and 
after  Waterloo  he  lived  for  some  years  in  the  United 
States  as  the  Comte  de  Survilliers.  He  died  in  Florence 
in  1844.  and  left  his  highly  interesting  "Memoirs  and 
Correspondence."  ^2)  Napoleon,  the  second  son.  (Na- 
poleon I.)  (3)  Lucien,  born  in  1775,  in  1795  became 
oommissary  to  the  army  of  the  North.  In  1798.  he  was 
elected  to  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  revolution  which  destroyed  the 
Directory  and  made  Napoleon  First  Consul.  Alter 
becoming  minister  of  the  interior,  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  Madrid;  but  his  marriage  with  Mme.  Jouberthon 
brought  about  an  estrangement  between  him  and  the 
emperor,  and  in  1804  he  retired  to  his  estates  in  Italy, 
as  Prince  of  Canino,  where  he  cultivated  his  tastes  for 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
he  was  offered  the  crown  of  Italy,  but  be  refused  it;  and 
in  1810  set  out  for  the  United  Sutes.  Captured  by  a 
British  cruiser,  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  England  till 
1814.  After  Waterloo  he  mduced  Napoleon  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  his  son;  and  he  himself  retired  to  Italy.  He 
wrote  an  epic,  "Charlemagne."  Died,  1840.  (4)  Marie 
Anne  Elisa.  born  in  1777,  married  Felix  Pascal  Baodochi. 
and  was  created  Princess  of  Piombino  and  Lucca,  ana 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany.  She  retired  from  France 
in  1815.  and  died  in  Trieste  in  1820.  (5)  Louis,  born  in 
1778,  the  father  of  Napoleon  III.  He  served  in  the 
Italian  and  Egyptian  campaigns;  and  in  1802  he  was 
compelled  to  marry  Hortenae  Beauhamais,  from  whom 
he  was  afterwards  separated.  Under  the  empire  he  was 
created  a  prince  and  constable  of  France,  and  after 
occupying  Holland  he  was  proclaimedJdng  of  the  ooimtry. 
He  Dec»me  eztremfdy  popular  with  the  people,  but 
ofiended  the  emperor,  and  in  1810  he  abdicated,  the 
country  being  absorbed  in  France.  He  spent  most  of  his 
Ufe  after  Napoleon's  banishment  in  Italy,  and  wrote 
several  books,  of  which  the  "Docunoents  Historiques" 
is  the  most  important.  Died,  1846.  (6)  Marie  Pauline. 
(Pauline  Borgheae.)  (7)  Caroline  Marie  Annonciade, 
bom  in  1782,  married  Marshal  Murat  in  1800.  Died, 
1839.  (8)  J6r6me,  born  in  1784.  He  was  given  a  com- 
mand in.  the  navy,  and  while  on  the  American  station 
married  a  MIm  Patterson,  a  marriage  which  he  was  forced 
to  renounce  by  the  emperor.  In  1807  he  was  made  king 
of  Westphalia,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  Kin|c  of 
WOrttenaberfl;,  who  became  the  mother  of  Pnnce 
Napoleon.  In  1812  he  proved  so  incapable  a  general 
during  the  Russian  campaign  that  he  was  removed  from 
command;  but  he  commanded  a  division  at  Waterloo. 
After  Napoleon's  abdication  he  lived  in  exile,  until  1847. 
In  1850  Napoleon  III.  made  him  a  marshal  of  France 
and  he  later  oecame  president  of  the  senate.  Died,  1860. 
Of  the  second  generation:  (1)  Napoleon,  son  of  Louis. 
(Napoleon  III.)  (2)  Napoleon,  Joseph,  bom  in  1822, 
commonly  known  as  Prince  Napoleon,  and  son  of  J6r6me 
Bonaparte.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  travel,  but  after 
the  1848  revolution  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly.  In 
1849,  he  held  for  a  year  the  post  of  ambassador  at 
Madrid;  and  in  1854  he  commanded  a  division  of  the 
army  in  the  Crimea.  He  threw  up  his  command  sud- 
denly, and  in  1858  became  president  of  the  ministry  for 
Algiers.  In  1859,  he  held  a  command  in  Italy,  and 
married  the  Princess  Clotilde.  a  daui^hter  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  In  1861,  he  created  a  sensation  in  the  senate 
by  a  &ae  oration  in  support  of  democratic  principles,  pro* 
Yoking  a  challenge  from  the  Due  d'Aumale.  His  loudly- 
expressed  approval  of  the  Polish  revolution  brought  him 
into  disgrace  with  the  emperor  more  than  once,  and 
oompelled  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  0)m- 
missioners  for  the  Universal  Exhibition.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  III.,  and  the  death  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
he  was  recognised  as  head  of  the  Napoleon  family.  In 
1883,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  pronunciamento,  and  in 
1886  he  was  banished  from  France,  and  died  in  exile  in 
1891.  (3)  Charles  Lucien  Jules,  Prince  de  Canino,  bom  in 
1803,  the  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  a  distinguished  natur- 
alist; in  1822,  married  his  cousin,  Zenaide,  the  daughter 
oi  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  soon  after  went  to  America, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  science,  and 

Published  his  valuable  "American  (Jmithologv."  In 
828,  he  returned  to  lUly;  in  1833  he  published  his 
''Italian  Fauna,"  and  in  1847  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  prince.  He  was  for  a  short  time  active  in  Italian 
pohtics,  but  finally  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1857. 


His  son,  Lucien,  bora  in  1838,  is  a  oardinaL  (4)  Louis 
Lrticien,  bom  in  1818,  the  third  son  of  Lucien  Boni^Murte. 
He  passed  his  youth  in  scientific  and  linguistic  study. 
In  1848,  he  was  elected  to  the  constituent  assembly  as 
deputy  for  Corsica,  but  the  election  was  annulled.  In 
1852,  he  was  made  a  senator,  azkd  in  1860  grand  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  wrote  a  great  deal,  much 
of  his  work  being  translations.  D^,  1891.  (3)  Pierre 
Napoleon,  prince,  bom  in  1815,  fourth  son  of  Lucien* 
After  getting  into  disfavor  in  Italy  and  America,  he  went 
to  Paris  in  1848,  and  sat  in  the  assembly.  In  1840 
he  served  in  Algeria,  and  finally  settled  in  En^and. 
Died,  1881.  Of  the  third  generation:  Prince  Louis, 
better  known  as  the  Prince  Imperial,  bom  in  1856,  the 
only  child  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empress  Eu^nie. 
He  accompanied  Lis  father  at  the  opening  of  the  Franco- 
Gierman  War^ut  after  Sedan  he  went  to  England.  He 
entered  the  Woolwich  Military  Academy,  and  in  187© 
went  to  Zuhdand  where  he  died  the  same  yeu*. 

Bonheor,  Bosa  ibd^dr'),  a  French  painter,  bom  at 
Bordeaux,  1822;  is  unrivaled  among  her  own  sex  for  the 
minute  and  spirited  delineation  of  the  various  foxms  of 
animal  life.  Her  most  celebrated  pieces  are  "The 
Nivernais  Ploughing."  "The  Horse-Fair,'*  "The  Three 
Musketeers,"  and  "Cows  and  Shee^p  in  a  Hollow  Road." 
Through  the  Empress  Eug6nie.  sne  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  During  the  siege  of  Paris,  her 
studio  was  spared.     Died,  1899. 

Boone,  Daniel  (boon),  the  puMieer  of  Kentucky,  bora 
in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  1735,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  enterprising  American  pioneers  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.     He  died  in  1820. 

Booib-Tuckcr,  Frederick  St.  Georse  de  Lantour, 
commissioner  in  Salvation  Army;  bora  in  Monghyr, 
Bengal,  India,  March  21,  1853;  educated  at  Cbdten* 
ham  College,  England;  passed  Indian  civil  service 
examinations,  1874;  studied  in  London  uuntil  1876; 
appointed  to  Punjab  and  held  positions  of  assistant 
commissioner,  magistrate,  and  treasury  officer;  resigned 
to  join  Salvation  Army.  1881;  inaugurated  Salvation 
Army  work  in  India,  1882;  had  charge  th^e  until  1891; 
secretary  for  international  work.  Salvation  Army.  Lon* 
don,  1891-96;  commancter  of  Salvation  Army  forces  in 
United  States  until  1904;  returned  to  India  as  qsecial  com- 
missioner 1907.  Author:  "The  Life  of  Catherine  Booth." 
"Life  of  Oeneral  William  Booth,"  "In  Darkest  India 
and  the  Way  Out,"  "Favorite  Songs  of  the  Salvation 
Armv,"  "Monograph  for  the  Paris  Exi>oeition  on  the 
Work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States,"  etc. 

Bop|»»  Frans,  a  celebrated  (German  philologist  and 
Sanskrit  scholar,  bom  at  Mayence,  1791:  was  professor 
of  Oriental  literature  and  Qenend  Philology  at  Berlin; 
his  neatest  work,  "A  Comparative  Grammar  of  Sanskrit| 
Zend,  Oreek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Slavic,  Qothio,  and 
German."     Died,  1867. 

Bordeut  Bobert  Laird,  lawyer,  lecislator,  was  bom 
at  Grand  Pr6,  Nova  Scotia,  1854;  educated  at  Acacia 
Villa  Academy,  Horton.  Began  study  of  law  in  1874; 
admitted  to  bar  1878;  Q.  C.  1891.  Has  had  extensive 
practice  in  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia  and  in  Supreme 
Court  of  C>anada,  and  has  been  engaged  in  several  cases 
before  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council;  presi- 
dent  of  Nova  Scotia  Barristers'  society,  1893-1904;  Hon. 
D.  C.  L.,  Queen's  University,  Ontario.  1903;  LL.  D., 
St.  Francois  Xavier  University,  1905;  member  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Halifax,  1896-1900;  member  for  (Tri- 
ton, 1905;  member  for  city  and  county  of  Halifax.  1908- 
12;  took  a  leading  part  in  many  important  debates 
between  1896  and  1900;  in  1901.  upon  the  resignation  of 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  elected  leader  of  Conservative  party 
in  the  House  of^  Commons.  EHected  premier  of  Canada 
in  1911.     Privy  councillor,  1912. 

Borghese  (b6r-ga*td).  The  name  of  a  family  of  high 
position  and  great  wealth  in  Rome.  CamiUo  (1552* 
1621)  became  pope  in  1605.  under  the  title  of  Paul  V. 
Prince  BorgheeO'.  who  married  Pauline  Bonaparte,  sister 
of  Napoleon,  and  separated  himself  from  her  on  the  fall 
of  her  brother,  was  bom  in  1775;  died,  1832. 

Borgia,  Cesare*  born  in  1476.  Italian  master  of 
statecraft  of  great  but  evil  fame,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  by  Rosa  Vanossa,  and  was  created 
a  cardinal,  though  he  divested  himself  of  the  office  in 
later  years  to  suit  his  purposes.  He  compassed  the 
death  of  his  brother  Giovanni,  who  was  Duke  of  Qandia, 
in  coder  to  gain  complete  ascendancy  in  the  papal  gov- 
ernment; and  in  1498,  having  been  sent  as  nuncio  to 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Valen- 
tinois  and  married  the  daughter  of  Jean  d'Albret,  King 
of  Navarre.  After  accompanying  Louis  XII. 's  Italian 
campaign,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  in  (Central 
Italy,  and  by  force,  treachery,  and  murder  he  had  nearly 
succeeded  in  obtaining  ascendancy  throughout  the  Ro- 
man states,  when  the  death  of  his  father  deprived  him 
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of  his  great  source  of  power.  He  was  sent  in  1504  a 
prisoner  to  Spain  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  but  escaped,  and 
joined  the  King  of  Navarre's  army  against  Castile.  In 
this  campaign  be  was  killed  in  1507. 

BorgU,  Laereila»  bom  in   1480.  sister  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  like  him  the  possessor  of  an  infamous  repu- 


tation. Her  father  compelled  her  twice  to  marriage  and 
divorce  before  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Bisceglia.  Ajfter'Eer  third  husband  had  been  murdered 
by  Cesace  Borp;ia,  she  married  Alfonso  of  Este,  and 
passed  her  life  in  the  court  of  Ferrara,  cultivating  litera- 
ture and  art.     Died,  1519. 

Borgtano  (jbor-je-^'-no),  HorazlOt  an  artist  of  emi- 
nence, a  painter  of  historical  subjects,  of  portraits,  and 
also  an  engraver,  was  bom  in  Rome  in  1630.  His  style 
was  considered  masterly,  and  his  "Dead  Christ,"  a  com- 
position whc^y  his  own,  was  especially  admired.  He 
died  in  1681. 

Borclum*  John  Gntson  de  la  Bfothe  r"Outxon 
Borglum"),  sculptor,  painter,  born  in  Idaho,  March  25, 
1867;  educated  at  public  schools,  Fremont  and  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  St.  Mary's  College,  Kansas;  studied  art  in 
San  Francisco:  went  to  Paris,  1890,  worked  and  studied 
in  Academic  Julien  and  Eeole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Exhib- 
ited as  painter  and  sculptor  in  Paris  Salon;  in  Spain, 
1892;  in  California,  1893-94;  returned  East;  was  in  Xon- 
don  and  in  Paris  from  1896  until  1901:  in  New  York 
since  1902.  Exhibited  in  London  ana  Paris,  1896- 
1901;  held  successful  "one-man"  exhibition  in  London; 
received  gold  medal  sculpture  at  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition;  sculptor  for  work  on  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  New  York.  Work  includes,  in  painting, 
figures  and  animals,  portraits  and  mural  painting;  in 
sculpture  figures  and  horses  and  groups  in  bronse; 
executed  the  gargoyles  on  the  Princeton  Dormit<»y, 
elass  of  1879  (about  sixty  devices). 

Borromeo,  St.  Carlo  (69r-r6-mA'-d),  cardinal  and 
archbishop  of  Milan,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  contributed  to  the  Tridentine  Catechism^  and 
was  conspicuous  by  his  self-sacrificing  offices  during  a 

Blague  in  the  city  of  which  he  was  the  archbishop, 
tom  in  1538,  died  in  1584. 

BoMnet  (6o-«tpdO*  Jaeqnes  Benlsne,  bom  in  Dijon, 
France,  September  27,  1627;  a  distinguished  orator  and 
prelate  of  tne  Roman  Catholic  Church,  bishopsuccessively 
of  Condom  and  of  Meaux,  and  tutor  to  the  Dauphin,  the 
son  of  Louis  XIV.  Boasuet  was  the  author  of  several 
eontroveraial  works,  all  in  defense  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine;  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  "Sermons," 
which,  of  thek  kind,  are  of  unrivaled  eloquence,  though 
they  are  too  dramatic  for  the  majority  of  Enslish  readers. 
Several  of  his  coznpositions,  written  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin^  and  especially  his  "Discourse 
on  Universal  History,'*  prmted  in  1681,  long  retained  a 
high  reputation.     Died;  1704. 

BosweUt  James,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son, bom  in  Edinburgh,  showed  early  a  penchant  for 
writing  and  an  admiration  for  literary  men.  He  fell  in 
with  Johnson  on  a  visit  to  London  in  1763,  and  conceived 
for  him  tlM  most  devoted  regard;  made  a  tour  with  him 
to  the  Hebrides  in  1773,  the  Journal"  of  which  he  after- 
wards published;  settled  in  London,  and  was  called  to 
the  English  bar;  succeeded,  in  1782,  to  his  father's  estate, 
Auchimeok,  in  Ayrshire,  with  an  income  of  £1,600  a 
year.  Johnson  dying  in  1784,  Boswell's  "Life"  of  him 
appeared  seven  years  after,  a  work  unique  in  biography, 
and  such  as  no  man  could  have  written  who  was  not  a 
hero-worshiper  to  the  backbone.  He  succumbed  in  the 
end  to  intemperate  habits,  aggravated  by  the  death  of 
his  wife.     Born  in  1740,  died  m  1795. 

Both  well  {both''W€l)^  James  Hepburn,  Earl.  The 
head  of  a  powerful  family  in  East  Lothian.  He  became 
the  second  husband  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  having 
compassed  the  death,  as  was  generally  believed,  of 
Darnley.  her  first  husband.  By  Mary  he  was  created 
Duke  of  Orkney,  but  a  confederacy  of  nobles  having 
compelled  him  to  leave  Scotland,  he  engaged  in  piratiosd 
enterprises,  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  died  in  con- 
finement in  1578.     Born,  1586. 

Botta,  Carlo  Glaseppe  Goj^llelmo.  bora  in  1760, 
Italian  historian,  studied  medicine,  and  was  imprisoned 
in  1792  as  a  revolutionary.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  government  of  Piedmont,  set  up  by  Napoleon,  but 
after  the  emperor's  overthrow  he  aevoted  himself 
entirely  to  literature.  He  wrote  "The  History  of  Italv 
between  1789  and  1814."  and  a  "History  of  the  Amen- 
oan  War  of  Independence."     Died,  1837. 

Botticelli  iboUi-chel'-U),  Alessandro,  bora  in  1447. 
Italian  painter,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  weni  to  Rome  and  executed  some  fine  paint- 
ings for  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican.  On  returning  to 
Florence  he  became  a  devoted  follower  <^  Savonarola. 
Died.  1615. 


Boushton,   Gicorce    Henry,   1884-1906;   artist,  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  New  York,  and  an 
associate  of  the  Roval  Academy  after  1879.       Among 
his    paintings   are    ^'The   Retura   of   the   Mayflower, 
"Evangeline,"  and  "Milton  visited  by  Andrew  MarrelL" 

Bouffuereau  {hog-rof)  Adolphe  Giilllaame»  born  in 
1825;  French  painter.  In  1856  his  ".Triomphe  du 
Mart3rre"  was  bought  by  the  state,  and  previously  he 
divided  the  honors  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  with 
Baudry.  Two  of  his  later  pictures  which  are  well-known 
are  "The  Youth  of  Bacchus  "  and  the  ".Adoration  of  the 
Magi  and  the  Shepherds."     Died,  1906. 

Bonlaiurer  ih6-Um-thd^),  George  Ernest  Jean  Marle« 
born  in  1837,  French  general  and  politician,  was  made 
oolonel  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  general  of  brinde  in 
1880,  and  minister  of  war  in  1886.  He  achiev^  great 
popularity,  and  was  elected  in  1889  by  the  Nord,  Somme. 
Charente  Inf^rieure,  and  a  division  of  Paris.  A  threat 
of  prosecution  drove  him  into  exile,  and  be  committed 
suicide  at  Brussels  in  1891. 

BowleSf  Samaelf  a  distinguished  American  journalist; 
was  bora  at  Spnngfield,  Mass.,  February  9,  1826, 
and  from  1844  imtil  his  death  in  1878  was  editor  of  the 
"Springfield  Republican,"  founded  by  his  father.  Undw 
his  management  the  paper  became  one  <^  the  for»> 
most  journals  in  the  country,  and  is  now  noted  for  its 
comprehensive  news,  its  literary  taste,  and  its  intelUenit 
views  of  public  affairs.  In  recent  shears  it  has  labored  to 
free  the  press  from  the  bias  of  political  party.  Bowles  is 
author  of  ".Across  the  Continent"  tlOur  New  West," 
and  ".The  Switzerland  of  America.*' 

Brsddoek,  Edward^  born  in  1696,  British  general; 
served  in  the  Peninsula  and  Germany,  and  in  1764  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Virginia.  In 
1755  he  led  an  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  whne 
his  troops  fell  into  an  ambush  and  were  routed,  and  him- 
self kiUed. 

Braddon.  Mary  EUxabefh,  bora  in  1837.  novelist, 
after  contributing  to  the  provincial  press,  succeeded  in 
getting  a  comedy,  "Loves  of  Arcadia,"  accepted  at  the 
Strand  Theater.  4n  1861  she  produced  a  volume  of 
poems.  "Garibaldi,"  and  then  turning  to  fiction,  pub- 
lished ramdly  "Lady  Lisle,"  "Lady  Audley^s  Secret," 
"Aurora  Floyd,"  and  "Henry  Dunbar.**  These  books 
established  her  as  one  of  the  most  popular  novelists  of 
the  day,  and  later  works,  which  she  published  in  large 
number,  did  not  diminish  her  reputation.    Died,  1916. 

Bradlaus^h*  Charles*  bora  m  1833,  politician;  after 
working  in  several  humble  capacities,  enlisted  in  the 
army.  In  1853  he  entered  a  8o1ticitor*s  office;  and  then 
he  achieved  a  great  influence  with  working  men  as  a 
Radical,  and  an  antagonist  of  the  Christian  religion.  His 
lectures  in  the  Hall  of  Science.  London,  on  social,  political, 
and  religious  questions,  were  very  popular;  and  in  1860 
he  started  the  ".National  Reformer,^*  against  which  a 
futile  government  prosecution  was  instituted.  In  1870, 
he  secured  a  judicial  decision  in  favor  of  affirmation  in 
courts  of  law,  but  the  expenses  of  the  trial  made  him 
bankrapt.  In  1872,  he  published  his  ".Impeachment  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick."  and  the  question  of  perpetual 
pensions  always  formed  one  of  his  favorite  subjects.  In 
1880,  he  was  returned  for  Northampton  to  Pariiament, 
but  refusing  to  take  the  oath,  he  was  not  allowed  to  take 
his  seat  until  after  the  general  election  of  1885,  although 
he  was  repeatedly  returned  by  the  constituency.  After- 
wards he  earned  a  high  reputation  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mens,  and  though  a  thorough  Radical,  opposed  the 
advocates  of  socialism.  In  1889,  he  visited  India,  his 
interest  in  Indian  affairs  having  always  been  pronounced. 
Died,  1891. 

Brady*  Cyms  Townsend.  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  author;  born  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  Deoembcor 
20,  1861;  graduate  of  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
1883.  Railroad  service  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
Union  Pacific  roads  for  several  years;  studied  theology 
under  Bishop  Worthington,  Nebraska;  ordained  deacon. 
1889;  priest.  1890.  Was  rector  of  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches  in  Missouri  and  Colorado  and  archdeacon  of 
Kansas  until  1895.  and  archdeacon  of  Pennssrlvania  till 
1899;  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  Overbrook,  Phila- 
delphia, 1899-1902.  resigning  to  engage  in  Uterary  work; 
chaplaip  of  1st  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantrv  in 
Spanish-American  War.  Member  of  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Author:  "For  Love  df 
Country,"  "  For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea,'*  ".The  Grip  of 
Honor,'^'  "Stephen  Decatur,'*  ".Recollections  of  a  Mis- 
sionary in  the  Great  West."  "American  Fights  and 
Fighters."  "Commodore  Paul  Jones,"  "Reuben  James.'* 
"When  Blades  are  Out  and  Love's  Afield,"  "Under 
Tope'ls  and  Tents,'*  "Colonial  Fights  and  Fighteia,** 
'tHohensollera."  "Woven  With  the  Ship,"  '^In  the 
Wasp's  Nest."  "Border  Fights  and  Fighters."  •*The 
Southerners.**  "The  Bishop.'^  "Sir  Henry  Morgan,  Bu^ 
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eaneer,**  "The  Doctor  of  Philosophy,*'  "In  th©  War 
with  Mexico,"  "The  Corner  in  Coffee^  "The  Reoorde," 
"A  Little  Traitor  to  the  South."  "A  Midelupmsn  in  the 
Padfio,"  "Indian  Fights  and  Fighters."  "The  Conquest 
of  the  Southwest."  •'The  Two  a4>tain8." 

Brabe,  Tycbo  ibrHh),  the  most  disttngoished  astron- 
omer of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  was  bom  in  1546,  and 
died  in  1<(01.  A  native  <^  Denmark,  lus  active  life  was 
passed  in  Germany. 

BrahmSf  Johmnnes*  bom  in  1833:  German  musical 
composer.  Schtunann  early  expressed  the  highest  opin- 
ion of  Brahms'  genius,  but  for  manv  years  he  was  not 
appreciated  in  Geraiany.  In  1862  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  held  several 
important  musical  posts.  In  1868  he  composed  the 
*'Deutsches  Requiem  "  which,  after  the  Franco-German 
War,  was  performed  throughout  Germany.  His  composi- 
tions have  been  very  highly  valued.     Died,  1897. 

Brantt  Joseph  (jbrArU),  An  Indian  chief  of  the  Mo- 
hawk nation,  bom  in  Omo,  about  1742,  held  a  commis- 
sion in  the  British  service,  and  fought  against  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  in  the  Revolution.  He  went,  afterwards, 
to  England,  where  he  published  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
in  Mohawk.     Died,  1807. 

Breckenridce,  John  Cabell,  bom  in  1821 ;  American 
poUtician;  in  1861  entered  Congress,  and  in  1856  was 
elected  vice-president  under  Buchanan.  In  1860  he 
was  a  eandidate  for  the  presidency  in  the  Southern 
interest,  but  was  defeated  by  Lincoln;  and  having  de- 
nounced Lincoln's  address  as  a  declaration  of  war,  he 
was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  given  a  command  in  the  Confederate  army.  Died, 
1876. 

Brewer*  David  Joslah,  associate  justice  in  United 
States  Supreme  Court>  1889-1910;  bora  in  Smyrna,  Asia 
Minor,  June  20,  1837;  graduate  of  Yale,  1866;  Albany 
Law  School,  1868.  Began  practice,  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
1859;    United  States  commissioner,  1801-62:    judge  in 

f rebate  and  criminal  courts,  Leavenworth  County, 
863-64;  judge  in  district  court,  1866-69;  county  attor- 
ney. 1860-70;  justice  supreme  court,  Kansas,  1870-84; 
Judge  drcuit  court  of  United  States,  1884-89.  Ap- 
pointed by  President  Cleveland,  1896.  member 
Veneiuelan  Boundary  Commission;  member  of  British- 
VenesueUm  Arbitration  Tribunal,  1899;  President  of  Uni- 
versal Congress  of  Lawyers  and  Jurists,  Louisiana  Pur- 
ehsse  Exposition.  St.  Louis,  1904.  Author:  "The  Pew 
to  the  Pulpit,"  ''The  Twentieth  Century  from  Another 
View  Point,"  "American  Citisenship."     Died,  1910. 

Brcfwster  (frnx/stur).  Sir  David*  an  English  philoso- 
pher and  author,  bom  in  1781,  and  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh. From  1808  to  1829,  he  was  editor  of  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia."  In  1815,  he  was  elected  F.  R.  S., 
and  the  next  year  invented  the  kaleidoscope.  Among 
his  chief  works  are  a  "Treatise  on  Optics"  and  "Mem- 
oirs of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Newton." 
His  researches  on  double  refraction,  and  discovery  of 
the  law  of  the  polarization  of  light  are  his  chief  titles 
to  eminence.     Died,  1868. 

Brian  Bom*  Borolhme  <6rfan-6o-foo'),  a  celebrated 
Irish  chief.  King  of  Munster.  afterwM^  sovereign  of  all 
Ireland,  was  born  in  926,  and  died  in  1014.  He  de- 
feated the  Danes  in  many  battles,  his  last  victory  being 
at  Clontarf,  where  he  was  killed.  He  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  his  patronage  of  learning  and  piety. 

Bridget,  St.  (5rf(f  yet),  or  St.  Bride,  the  patroness  of 
Ireland,  bom  at  Fochart,  County  of  Armagh,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Century,  was  re- 
nowned for  her  beauty,  and  founded  the  monastery  of 
Kildare,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of 
young  girls. 

Br^s.  Charles  Angostns,  dergsrman,  theoloidan; 
born  in  New  York,  January  16,  1841;  studied  in  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  1857-60;  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1861-63;  University  of  Beriin,  1866-69.  Pastor 
of  Presbyterian  Church,  Roselle,  N.  J.,  1870-74;  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew.  1876-1900,  Biblical  theology,  1890-1904, 
Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Symbolics,  1904-13, 
Union  TheologiaU  Seminary.  Editor  "Presbyterian 
Review,"  1880-90;  was  tried  for  heresy  and  acquitted 
by  Preeb3rtery  of  New  York,  1892,  but  suspended  by 
-General  Assembly,  1893;  ordained  priest  by  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  New  York,  1900.  Author:  "Bib- 
lical Study,"  "American  Presbyterianism,"  "Messianic 
Prophecy,''  "Whither?  A  Theological  Question  for  the 
TJmes,"  "The  Authority  of  Hoiy  Scripture,"  VThe 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch,"  "The  Bible,  the 
Church,  and  the  Reason,"  "The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles," 
••/The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels."  "The  Case  of  Dr.  Briggs," 
TOree  parts,  "General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Holy  Scripture."  ''The  Incarnation  of  the  Lord,"  "New 
light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,"  "  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus." 
Also  (with  F.  Brown  and  S.  R.  Driver)  New  Hebrew 


Lexicon.  Editor:  "International  Theological  Library," 
"International  Critical  Commentary."     Died,  1913. 

Briffht,  John,  bom  November  16.  1811;  an  eminent 
orator  and  Radical  statesman.  Of  Quaker  parentage, 
he  entered  his  father's  business  at  the  age  of  16.  Though 
he  had  taken  put  in  the  Reform  movement,  he  first 
became  prominent  along  with  his  friend  Cobden  in  the 
anti-corn  law  agitation;  entered  oariiament  for  Durham, 
being  afterwards  returned  for  Manchester,  and  losing 
that  seat  through  his  opposition  to  the  Crimean  War. 
In  1867,  he  was  returned  for  Birmindham,  holding  that 
seat  till  his  death.  He  joined  Mr.  Gladstone's  govern- 
ment which  disestablished  the  Irish  Church,  but  opposed 
his  Home  Rule  policy  in  1886,  dying  in  the  unshakoa 
conviction  that  it  was  a  fatal  error.  As  a  master  of 
really  x>ure  Saxon  English,  in  all  its  power  and  pathos, 
Mr.  Bright  was  never  surpassed,  and  his  speeches  are 
worthy  attentive  study  on  that  account  alone.  Died, 
March  27,  1889. 

Brock,  Sir  Isaac,  a  gallant  Britbh  officer.  In  1812, 
when  an  American  army  under  Qei^eral  HuH  invaded 
Canada,  the  measures  adopted  by  Brock  were  so  effectual 
that  the  Americans  surrendered  without  striking  a  blow. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fame  he  had  won.  An  affair 
occurred  at  Oueenstown,  in  October  the  same  year,  io 
which  he  lost  his  life. 

Bronte,  Charlotte,  bom  in  1816;  English  author, 
the  eldest  of  the  three  Bronte  sisters.  After  some  ex- 
perience as  a  governess  she  became  engaged  with  her 
sisters  in  the  writing  of  novels,  and  in  1846  published 
with  them  a  small  volume  of  poems  under  the  names  of 
Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.  In  1847  she  published 
the  well-known  story,  "Jane  Eyre."  Its  success  was 
instantaneous  and  complete.  Although  adversely  and 
severely  criticised,  it  was  and  is  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  English  novels.  Her  second 
story.  "Shirley."  was  published  in  1849,  and  her  third 
and  last,  "Villette,"  in  1863.  Another  story,  "The 
Professor,"  which  had  been  refused  by  the  publisher 
before  "Jane  Eyre"  had  made  its  author  famous, 
was  published  after  her  death.  In  June,  1864,  she 
married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  had  been  for  a  time 
her  father's  curate.  But  soon  after  her  marriage,  con- 
sumption, which  had  carried  off  her  sisters  and  brothers, 
settled  on  her,  and  she  died  in  her  fortieth  year  (1866). 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  A„  M.  A.,  was  bom  in  1832. 
Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated 
(1866),  winning  the  Downe  prise  and  Vioe^hanoellor's 
medal  for  Engush  verse.  He  was  formerly  chaplain  to 
Queen  Victoria  and  to  the  princess  royal  of  Germany. 
From  1876  to  1894  Brooke  was  minister  of  Bedford 
Chapel,  Bloomsbury;  because  he  could  not  accept  the 
orthodox  views  on  miracles,  he  seceded  from  the  Church 
of  England,  1880.  In  1895,  however,  after  a  lengthy 
illness,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  retire  from  his 
post.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works,  among  whi<^ 
ars  "life  and  Letters  of  the  late  F.  W.  Robertson,"  a 
"Primer  of  English  Literature,"  "The  Early  Life  of 
Jesus."  several  volumes  of  sermons,  a  volume  of  poems, 
"History  of  Ensiish  Poetry,"  a  work  on  "Early  English 
litemture."  "The  Old  Testament  and  Modem  Life," 
and  a  book  on  Browning.     Died,  1916. 

Broacham,  Henr^,  liord  BrouKham  and  Vans 
(br66'iim),  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1778.  and  educated  at 
the  high  school  and  university  of  that  city,  was  admitted 
to  Uie  Scotch  bar  in  1800.  Excluded  from  promotion 
in  Scotland  by  his  liberal  principles,  he  joined  the  Eng« 
lish  bar  in  1808.  speedily  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  for  the  defense  in  Crown  libel  actions,  and  bv 
his  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  Queen  Caroline,  1820. 

Brown,  Henry  Billings,  associate  justice  of  Umted 
States  Supreme  Court,  1890-1906:  bora  in  South  Lee, 
Mass.,  March  2,  1836;  graduate  of  Yale,  1866;  studied 
law  in  private  office;  attended  lectures  at  Yale  and 
HarvarcTlaw  schools.  Deputy  United  States  marshal, 
1861-63;  assistant  United  States  attomey  for  eastern 
district  of  Michigan,  1803-68;  then  for  a  few  months, 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  judge  State  Circuit  Court  of  Wayne 
County:  practiced  law  in  Detroit  until  1876;  United 
States  judge  for  eastern  district  of  Michigan,  1876-90. 
Compiler  <»  Brown's  Admiralty  Reports.    Dij^d,,  1913. 

Brown,  John,  an  American  slavery  abolitioni«t.  bom 
in  1800,  settled  in  Kansas,  and  resolutely  opposed  the 
project  of  making  it  a  slave  State.  In  the  interest  of 
emancipation,  with  a  small  band,  he  seised  on  the 
State  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  nope  of  a  rising,  en- 
trenched himself  armed  in  it,  was  surroimded,  seised, 
tried,  and  hanged  in  1869. 

Brown-S^guard,  Edward,  bom  in  1818;  American 
physician  and  physiologist,  was  appointed  successively 
professor  of  pathology  at  Harvard,  professor  to  the 
Faculty   of  Medicine  at  Paris,  and  succeeded  Claude 
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Bernard  in  the  chair  of  experimental  medicine  at  the 
College  of  France.  He  published  two  important  aeries 
of  lectures  on  the  "Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities" 
and  on  "Nervous  Affections."     Died,  1894. 

Browne,  ChArles  Fmma^  a  humorist  and  satirist, 
known  bv  the  pseudonym  of  "Artemus  Ward/'  was 
bom  in  Maine,  United  States,  in  1834.  His  first  literary 
effort  was  as  "showman"  to  an  imasinary  traveling 
mena^rie.  He  traveled  over  America  lecturing,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  whimsical  panorama  as  affording  texts 
for  his  numerous  jokes,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Lon- 
don, and  exhibited  with  the  same  accompaniment  with 
unbounded  success.  Browne  spent  some  time  among 
the  Mormons,  and  defined  their  religion  as  singular, 
but  their  wives  plural.     Died,  1867. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  a  physician  and  religious 
thinker,  bom  in  London  in  1605;  resided  at  Norwich 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  died  there  in  1682.  He 
was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  Professor  Baintsbury 
says,  "the  greatest  prose  writer  perhaps,  when  all 
things  are  taken  together,  in  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
lish. His  princip&I  works  are  "Religio  Medici,"  "In- 
quiriee  into  Vulgar  Errors,"  and  "Hydriotaphia,  or  Urn- 
Burial,  a  Discourse  of  the  Sepulchral  Urns  Found  in  Nor- 
folk," all  of  the  very  fiirst  importance  in  English  literature. 

Browning,  EUs»beth  Barrett,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  poets,  bom  in  1806;  she  married  the  poet  Robert 
Browning,  with  whom  she  took  up  her  residence  in  Italy. 
Her  principal  works  are  "Aurora  Leigh,"  "Lady  Georal- 
ctine's  Courtship."  "GasaGuidi Windows,"  "Poems  Before 
Congress."    Died,  1861. 

Browning,  Robert,  great  English  poet,  bom  in  1812; 
educated  by  tutors  and  at  London  universitv.  Among 
his  works  are  "Paracelsus,"  "Sordello,"  Bells  and 
Pome^anates"  (a  series  of  plasrs,  tragedies  and  Ivrics — 
including  "Pippa  Passes"),  '\Men  and  Women,"  "Drama- 
tis Persona,  '•'^he  Rin^j  and  the  Book,"  "Dramatic 
Id^fls."  Browning  is  distinguished  for  depth  of  spiritual 
innght,  dramatic  energy,  and  extreme  compactness  of 
e^renion.  He  died  in  1889,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Bruee,  DaTid,  bom  in  1324;  King  of  Scotland,  and 
son  and  successor  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  invasion  of 
Scotland  by  Edward  III.  forced  him  to  flee  to  France; 
but  he  returned  during  the  war  between  France  and 
England.  He  invaded  England,  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.     He  was  ransomed  for  £100,000.    Died,   1371. 

Bmee,  Edward,  brother  of  Robert  Bruce,  fought 
with  great  bravery  in  the  war  against  the  English,  and  in 
1315,  oeing  offered  the  crown  of  Ireland,  he  went  to  that 
coimtry,  maintaining  his  position  with  freat  success. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  English  in  1318. 

Bmee.  Bobert,  king  of  Scotland,  bom  in  1274;  was 
the  grandson  of  Balliol's  rival  in  1292.  In  1306  he  mur- 
dered the  regent,  Comyn,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone,  but 
was  defeated  b:^  Edward  I.  the  same  ^ear.  After  many 
years  of  hardship  and  ill-fortune  he  gained  a  final  victory 
over  Edward  II.  at  Bannookbum,  in  1314.  By  the  treaty 
of  Northampton  (1328),  the  complete  independence  of 
Scotland  was  recognised.    Died,  1329. 

Bmmmel,  Bean,  bom  in  London,  in  1778;  in  his 
day  the  prince  of  dandies;  was  patronised  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.;  quarreled  with  the 
prince;  fled  from  his  creditors  to  Calais,  where,  reduced 
to  destitution,  he  lived  some  ^ars  in  the  same  reckless 
fashion.  He  settled  at  length  in  Caen,  where  he  became 
insane,  and  died  in  1840. 

Brutus,  Lndufl  Junius,  a  Roman  consul.  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  having  put  the  father  and  brother 
of  Brutus  to  death,  Brutus  feigned  madness,  until  the 
rape  of  Lucretia,  when  he  excited  the  populace  to  insur- 
rection, and  drove  Tarquinius  from  the  city.  He  and 
CoUatinus  were  appointed  consuls  together,  and  in  this 
capacity  Brutus  ordered  the  execution  of  his  own  sons 
for  complicity  in  a  conspiracy.  He  was  killed  by  Tar- 
quinius' son  about  507  B.  C 

Brutus,  Marcus  Junius,  bom  in  85  B.  C;  the 
nephew  of  Cato  of  Utica;  sided  with  Pompev  against 
Cnsar,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  retired  to  liter- 
ary pursuits.  CsBsar  made  him  governor  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  but  he  Joined  the  conspirators  who  murdered  the 
consul.  After  the  assassination  he  collected  troops  in 
Macedonia,  and  assuming  the  title  of  imperator,  rav- 
aged Rhodes  and  Lydia.  In  42  B.  C.  he  and  Cassius 
were  defeated  by  Octavius  Csssar  and  Mark  Antony, 
and  Brutus  committed  suicide. 

Bruytee  ibm-yare^t  John  de  la,  a  distinguished 
French  writer,  bom  in  1645.  He  wrote  dialogues  on 
quietism,  and  translated  the  characters  of  Theophrastus 
from  the  Greek.     He  died  in  1696. 

Bryan,  Winiani  Jennings,  editor  and  publicist; 
bom  in  Salem,  111.,  March  19,  1860;  earlv  education  in 
pubUo  schools  and  Whipple  Academy;  graduate  of  Illinois 


College,  Jacksonville,  1881;  Union  College  of  Law, 
Chicago,  1883.  Practiced  at  JaoksonviUe,  IlL,  1883-87; 
then  at  Lincoln,  Neb.;  member  of  Congress,  1891-95; 
received  Democratic  vote  for  United  States  senator  in 
Nebraska  Legislature,  1893;  nominated  in  Democratic 
convention  for  United  States  senator,  1894,  but  was 
defeated  in  legislature  by  John  M.  Thurston;  editor 
of  Omaha  "Worid-Herald,"  1894-96;  delegate  to 
Democratic  National  Convention,  1896;  wrote  the 
"silver  plank"  in  its  platform,  made  a  notable  speech, 
and  was  nominated  for  president  of  United  States; 
traveled  over  18,000  miles  during  campaign,  speaking 
at  almost  every  stopping  place;  received  176  electoru 
votes  against  271  for  William  McKinley.  In  1897-98 
he  lectured  on  bimetallism:  raised  in  May,  1898,  the 
3d  Regiment  of  Nebraska  Volunteer  Infantry  for  war 
against  Spain,  becoming  its  colonel.  Nominated  for 
president  m  1900  by  Democratic,  Populist,  and  Silver 
Republican  conventions,  but  was  again  defeated  by 
William  McKinley.  Established  "The  Commoner,"  1900. 
He  was  again  nominated  for  president  in  1908,  and,  after 
a  notable  campaign,  was  defeated  by  W.  H.  Taft.  In 
1912  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
nomination  of  Wilson  for  president.  Became  secretary 
of  state,  1913;  resided,  1915,  because  opposed  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  diplomatic  policy  toward  Germany. 
Author:  "The  First  Battie,"  ''Under  Other  Flags,"  also 
many  articles  in  magaxines  and  newspapers. 

Bryant,  William  CuUen,  American  poet  and  hisU>> 
rian,  born  in  1701.  When  about  ninetGen  he  puMiglici]  his 
poem,  "Thfirifiti-pMi^.  '  wfii^  ti  dUrs^ited  much  tvir^^Dtiao; 
in  1825  h:."  hi  '  Lttij'.'  tUKMr  of  several  periodic nla  in 
New  York.  11  ■.  lug  wv^t^I  timt'-*i  viut^d  Europe,  h« 
wrote  his  "I  '  ;■■  r^  of  a  Traveler  in  Eurppe  and  Amer^ 
ica";  for  n  ■:■  uictn  thirty  yoarg  he  afted  as  editor  of 
the  "New  Yi.«rk  lL;vL-nLng  Poat,"  nod  wT^te  much  pootry^ 
as  well  as  t.\nuy  otln?r  prose  work  a.     Died.  1K78. 

Bryce*  lanies,  viacaUDt,  w&b  bom  b  1^38^;  eduuilcd 
at  Glasgo^v  I'ljivrrsiiy  and  Trinity  College.  Oxford 
(Craven  and  ViutTibD  Sehular);  yullDw  of  OrieL  18^2; 
Honorary  )v:]l^^w  al  Trinity  Ciillegf?;  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  B., 
F.  R.  S.;  I'.  L.,  City  o(  Aberdeen;  mpmbrr  of  Instityte 
of  Ftance  utid  of  tbo  Royal  Academies  tii  Turin,  Stock- 
holm, Naplt't^.  and  BruEseb,  and  of  Ihe  Hoyal  Accademia 
of  the  Line  3  at  Unuic;  P,  C-:  e^bUed  to  the  bar,  Liacoln'4 
Inn,  1867;  re^JUB  profi.'«iQT  of  eivil  Law  at  OiJord  Uni- 
rersity.  187(1-^*3;  M,  P.  for  Tc^wpt  Hftmkts,  lS!^)-»5. 
and  for  S-njth  AU-rdi^hTj,  ISSo-niOT;  ii  ^  ■  ■iJiry 
for  foreign  afTairs  for  Uve  monthti  in  l6^>o,  cuM«oeJior 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1892-94,  and  March  to  May, 
1804;  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1894-05;  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  1905-07.  He  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  of  America,  December 
31,  1006,  and  resigned,  1912.  He  has  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  Christians  and  their 
emancipation  from  Turkish  misrule.  He  strongly  opposed 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 
Author  of  "The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  "Transcaucasia 
and   Ararat."   "The  American   Commonwealth,"    "Im- 

yressions  of  South  Africa,"  "Studies  in  History  and 
urisprudence,"  "Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography." 
Buchanan,  James,  fifteenth  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  April  23, 
1791;  adimitted  to  the  bar,  1812;  member  of  Congress, 
1821-31;  minister  to  Russia,  1832-34;  United  SUtes 
Senator,  1834-45;  secretary  of  state,  1845-49;  minuter 
to  England.  1853-56;  signed  Ostend  Manifesto,  1854; 
president,  1857-61.  His  administration  was  on  tha 
whole  unpopular.     He  died  on  June  1,  1868. 

Buck,  Dudley,  organist,  composer;  bom  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1839;  studied  at  Tnnitv  College,  Leipsig 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  at  Dresden  and  Paris;  for 
several  years  organist  Music  Hall,  Boston;  organist 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn;  director  and  organist 
Apollo  Club,  twenty-five  years;  retired,  1903.  Composer 
of  orchestral,  organ,  and  vocal  music.     Died,  1909. 

Buckley,  James  Monroe,  editor  "New  York  Chria* 
tian  Advocate,"  1880-1912;  bom  in  Rahway,  N.  J., 
December  16.  1836;  educated  at  Pennington,  N.  J.. 
Seminary,  and  one  year  at  Wesleyan  University;  studied 
theology  at  Exeter,  N.  H.;  joined  New  Hampshire, 
conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1859;  went 
to  Detroit,  1863;  Brooklyn,  1866;  pastor  in  vicinity  of 
New  York  until  1880.  Author:  "Oats  or  Wild  Oats," 
"Faith  Healing,"  "Christian  Science  and  Kindred  Phe- 
nomena," "Christians  and  the  Theater  "  "The  Land  of 
the  Csar  and  the  Nihilist."  "Travels  in  Three  Continents 
— Europe,  Asia.  Africa,"  "History  of  Methodism  in  the 
United  States,'^  "Extemporaneous  Oratory  for  Profes- 
sional and  Amateur  Speakers,"  "Supposed  Miracles." 
Bnddba  (&<9d'da),  "the  wise  or  enlightened,"  is  the 
sacred  name  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  who  appears 
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to  limve  Uved  in  the  Sixth  Oeotory  B.  G.  He  wm 
born  ft  Hindu,  of  an  intensely  contemplative  nature, 
the  son  of  a  king,  who  (lid  everything  in  his  power  to 
tempt  him  from  a  reiigioua  life,  frosn  which,  however, 
in  his  contemplation  of  the  vanity  of  ezistenoe  nothing 
oould  detain  mm;  retired  into  soutude  at  the  a^  of  30, 
•a  Sakyamuni,  i.  e.,  solitary  of  the  Sakyas,  ms  tribe; 
eonmiltod  religious  booka,  could  get  no  good  out  of  them, 
till,  by-and-by,  he  abstracted  himself  more  and  more 
from  everything  external,  when  at  the  end  of  ten  yean, 
as  he  sat  broking  under  the  Bo-tiee  alone  with  the 
oniveiae,  soul  with  soul,  the  light  of  truth  rose  full- 
orbed  upon  him,  and  he  called  himself  henceforth  and 
gave  himself  out  as  Buddha.  "Now,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, *\1  know  it  all,"  as  Mohammed  in  his  way  did  after 
him,  and  became  a  preacher  to  others  of  what  had  proved 
salvation  to  himseu,  which  he  continued  to  do  for  forty 
years,  leaving  behind  him  disciples,  who  went  forth  with- 
out sword,  hke  Christ's,  to  preach  what  they,  Uke  Christ's, 
believed  was  a  gospel  to  every  creature. 

BafTon  iboof-fono),  Georges  liouis  Leclere,  (yonnt 
det  an  eminent  French  naturalist,  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  of  that  of  sciences;  was  bom  in  1707. 
Hii  "Natural  History/'  which  appeared  in  1749,  gave 
him  fame,  combining  m  an  eminent  degree  reason,  elo- 
quence, and  research.  Other  works  from  his  pen  ob- 
tained great  applause.  He  professed  to  be  a  materialist. 
In  1739,  he  was  named  Intendant  of  the  Jardin  Royal 
des  PUmtes.     Died,  1788. 

Bully  (Me  BorneniAnn,  famous  violinist;  born  in 
Bergen,  in  Norway,  1810;  he  secured  great  triumphs 
both  throughout  Europe  and  in  America  by  his  wonder- 
ful playing.  He  lost  sil  his  money  in  a  scheme  to  found 
a  colony  of  his  countrymen  in  Pennsylvania,  and  had  to 
take  again  to  his  vioun  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes. 
He  afterwards  settled  down  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  and 
had  also  »  summer  residence  in  Norway,  where  he  died 
in  1880. 

Boiler*  Sir  Bedvers*  bom  in  1839;  soldier,  first  saw 
service  in  the  China  War  of  1860.  In  1870  he  took  part 
in  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  in  1874  in  the  Ashantee 
War.  In  1879  he  was  sent  on  special  service  to  the  Cape, 
held  oomnoand  of  the  Frontier  Light  Hone  in  Uie  Kamr 
War  of  1S78-79,  and  served  with  great  gallantry  in  the 
Zulu  War.  He  was  present  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  at  El  Teb 
and  Tamai,  and  accompanied  the  Nile  expedition  of 
1884.  In  1890,  he  succeeded  Lord  Wolseley  as  adiutant- 
Keneral.     Was  prominent  in  the  Boer  War.    Died,  1908. 

Billow*  Frtedrich  Wllhelm  von,  bora  in  1755; 
Prussian  spenend,  obtained  field  marshal's  rank  in  1818, 
and  by  uie  victory  at  Lukan  saved  Berlin  from  the 
French.  His  victories  at  Grossbeeren  and  Dennewits 
over  Oudinot  and  Ney  respectively  twice  again  saved 
the  Prussian  capital  at  critical  moments.  He  was  present 
at  Leipsig,  and  in  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  allies 
be  occupied  the  low  countries.  In  1814  he  marched  into 
France,  and  he  was  in  command  during  the  Waterloo 
campaign.     Died  in  1816. 

Banyan  t  John  (frun'tf^n),  author  of  the  celebrated 
allegories.  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  "Holy  War"; 
born  in  England,  1628.  was  when  young  dissipated,  but 
in  early  manhood  reformed  and  joined  the  Baptists, 
becoming  so  sealous  as  to  invite  persecution.  lie  was 
sentenced  to  transportation  on  a  charge  of  prcnnoting 
seditious  aasemblies,  but  sentence  was  not  enforced; 
was,  however,  imprisoned  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
and  during  that  time  wrote  his  "Pilgrim's  Progress.' 
Died  1688. 

Burhank*  Lather*  naturalist,  originator  of  new  fruits 
and  flowers;  bom  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  March  7,  1849; 
boyhood  on  farm;  educated  at  Lancaster  Academy; 
always  devoted  to  study  of  nature,  especially  plant  life. 
Moved  to  Santa  Rosa.Cal.,  1875;  conducts  Burbank's 
Experiment  Farms.     Originator  of  the  Burbank  potato; 

{(old,  Wickson,  apple.  October  purple,  chalco,  Amer- 
ca,  and  climax  plums;  giant,  splendor,  sugar,  and 
stonelees  prunes;  a  new  fruit,  the  plumcot;  peach  blow. 
Burbank,  and  Santa  Rosa  roses;  gigantic  forms  of 
amarylUs,  tigridia,  the  Shasta  daisy,  giant  and  fra- 
grance callas;  and  various  new  apples,  peaches,  nuts, 
berries,  and  other  valuable  trees,  frtiits,  flowers,  grasses, 
grains,  and  vegetables. 

Bardett-Coatts,  Antrela  Georgina,  Baroness, 
born  in  1814;  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  suc- 
ceeded in  1837  to  the  great  wealth  of  her  grandfather, 
Mr.  Thomas  Goutts.  The  Shoe-black  Brigade,  the  Nova 
Scotia  Gardens,  model  lodging  houses,  and  Columbia 
Market  are  of  her  foundation.  The  poor  and  the  dis- 
tressed at  hcHne  and  abroad  had  a  constant  bene- 
factress in  her;  the  east-end  weavers,  the  Irish  fishermen 
of  Cape  Clear,  the  Turkish  peasantry  after  the  Ruaso- 
iurkuh  War,  are  among  those  who  received  her  help. 
In  1871,  the  queen  made  Miss  Coutta  a  peeress,  and 


in  1881  the  baroness  married  William  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Died,  1906. 

Burgess,  John  William,  educator  and  author,  was 
bora  in  Cornersville,  Tenn.,  August  26,  1844;  attended 
Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.;  graduate  of 
Amherst,  1867.  Admitted  to  bar,  Springfield,  Mass., 
1869;  professor  of  English  literature  and  political  econ- 
omy, Knox  College,  1869-71;  studied  history,  public 
law  and  poUtical  science,  Gottingen,  Leipzig,  Berlin, 
1871-73;  professor  history  and  political  science,  Am- 
herst, 1873-76;  professor  poUtical  science  and  consti- 
tutional law  since  1876,  dean  faculty  of  political  science 
1890-1912,  Columbia  University.  Author:  "Political 
Science  and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law"  (2  vol- 
umes), "The  Middle  Period."  "The  Civil  War  and  the 
Constitution"  (two  volumes),  "Reconstruction  and  the 
Constitution,"  contributor  to  reviews  on  historical, 
political  and  legal  topics. 

Bargoyne,  John^  General  (bur-ifoin'),  an  English 
oflScer  in  the  American  Revolution,  was  defeated  and 
surrendered  his  army  to  General  Gates  at  Saratoga,  in 
1777.    Born.  1722;  died,  1792. 

Burke,  Edmund,  born  in  1729:  statesman  and 
orator;  an  Irishman  by  birth;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Going  to  London,  he  attracted  at- 
tention by  bis  essays  on  the  "Sublime  and  Beautiful," 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  founding  in  1759 
"The  Annual  Register."  In  1761  he  became  private 
secretary  to  Hamilton,  the  new  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land; and  served  Lord  Rockingham  in  the  same  capacity 
when  that  nobleman  became  prime  minister.  He  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Wendover,  and  his  speeches 
on  American  affairs  created  a  great  sensation  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  position  in  political  life  was 
raised  still  higher  by  the  pamphlets  which  be  wrote  on 
current  questions.  Returned  for  Malton,  he  produced 
in  1780  his  great  plan  of  economical  reform;  and  in  1782 
he  became  paymaster  under  Lord  Rockingham's  govern- 
ment. He  again  took  office  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
coalition  ministry,  when  he  made  his  famous  speech  on 
the  India  bill.  In  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
Burke  played  a  leading  part,  his  opening  speech  extend- 
ing over  four  days.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu« 
tion  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  finest  efforts  of  oratory. 
Burke's  attitude  in  this  matter  severed  his  friendship 
with  Fox.  and  he  seceded  from  the  Whig  party.  In  1794, 
he  retired  from  parliamentary  life,  thou^  he  continued  to 
produce  his  pamphlets  on  poUtioal  affairs.  Died.  1797. 

Barlelgh  (6ur^2e),  WUliam  Cecil,  Lord,  prime 
minister  ^  England  during  the  reign  of  Elisabeth;  bom 
in  1520,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
his  time.     Died,  1598. 

Barlingame  (bur^Unp-dm),  Anson,  an  American 
diplomatist;  born  in  Chenango  County.  N.  Y.,  1820. 
He  was  elected  member  of  Congress  by  the  Republicans 
of  the  fifth  district  of  Msssachusetts.  in  1854-56-58. 
In  1861.  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  China,  and,  in  1867, 
appointed  ambsssador  from  China  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  In  1868  he  visited 
this  countrv  at  the  head  of  a  Chinese  embassy,  and  oon- 
eluded  a  liberal  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  which  was  promptly  ratified  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. The  embassy  afterwards  visited  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  lastly  St.  Petersburg,  where  Burlingame 
suddenly  died,  February,  1870. 

Burne-Jcuips,  Eduihrd,  hi^m  It,  i-.>ri;  j,,u,,t\..  .^i^y 
fe)]  1 1  i  r  I V  i  1.  n  ue rici*  of  1  lie  pre-  Hii p hfti'lit e  Lt rather*' 
h(f  I.  Li  I  :  i  ]  iJntinttfl  nrc  uuukvd  bv  tlif  inediiEVfllisin 
ari'i  r-'iili?iii  lA  ilhiLi  fn-nuoL  Ho  was  elcrtt^il  an  uu^i^uciuLa 
ol  T  hi^  K .  -y  ft  I  A  ■  ii  'J  p  m  y  in  im^.     D  i'-d .  I  ^S. 

Burnet U  franees  Hodg^mn,  nuthnr,  pinywriierht; 
bf^rn  iFrftnw*  EliuA  HtKlfHotj).  Manfhfster.  Eogbnd^ 
N  v^HTibn'r  '14,  1M1?:  ffUTtHy  mnved,  iBflB,  to  KntiitviMe, 
Ti  111-;  bi»nan  wrtfidK  for  mft»fijtin(^,  ISfiT;  marrit'd  Dr. 
L.  M.  Burnett,  1873;  w»ttl*'fl  in  Wfliihinston,  lS7o;  ob- 
ts  irml  (ilivnrrp.  ISt^8;  mornih!  a<*eorn[l  time,  1900,  Stf^pben 
T  KLM^Jipnd,  Eniiliflb  >*\niipxyu.  Author  {novels >:  "Thnt 
Lit^f^  €i'  f.owrieV"  **  Dolly,  a  Love  Bt"ry."  "  KatbEoeu." 
"Sufly  Tim  uml  Other  ?4t*iri«"  1877;  "if/iWDrth's.'* 
*•  l^iiisinfTra,"  '*A  Fair  BitThnrmn,'*  **Tbroiigb  One  Ad- 
mir>r^t ration."  'Tittle  I^ortl  Fnu&tlemy,"  *' Eefitba'a 
B  r  ^r I jvr,  '  '  ^tkfn  Vrt'wt;."  ' ^  Li 1 1  le  .^aint  FJ i  »uil>el h.^"* Two 
L'-ri-^  Ht^tnai*  ProKr«fl***  "Thj*  Pprttif  SlsUt  of  Jwhi*/* 
"V  *  1,.  ,.j  QiiftUty/'  "His  fJrajcp  nf  Onnonrle/'  "The 
C  I  otiriffeftt/*  '*Tn  CTotin**crJofi  with  tbr  Dc  Will- 

o  i.-m."  "The  Making  of  ft  Mi*rcbion*?sa,"  "Thm 

Li  ■.  '■  t  iiKkiry  Pritiresw,"  "A  Little  rr1nr«?*is/'  Playw: 
"LittlH  lx>ni  FauntlemyH"  "Fbylltg;'  "Tbi^  ;SbowniiLti's 
DaMKbter/'    "h>mpralda/'    **1"h*    Fimt    Hi>ntlpm»n    of 

ET.=r-- "  "^:-T=-"  'TT-h  H*r'''"n   '"-■- ^—'^    "  >    ^  "^*-r 

of  Quality  "'  i,r,  aLli  iauit:;. 

Bums*  Robert*  bom  in  1750;  Scottish  poet;  was  the 
son  of  an  Asrrshire  farmer,  and  with  his  brothers  worked 
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on  tbe  farm.  Hia  first  v<dume  of  poems  was  published 
in  1786,  and  attracted  much  attention.  Bums  beinc 
invited  to  Edinburgh  and  made  much  of  by  literary  so- 
ciety. At  this  time  he  was  on  the  point  of  emigrating  to 
Jamaica.  In  1788  he  married  Jean  Armour,  and  in  1789 
became  an  excise  officer,  as  well  as  a  farmer  in  Dumfries- 
shire. In  1791,  farming  not  beings  profitable,  he  re- 
moved to  Dumfries,  where  he  continued  his  post  in  the 
excise,  and  wrote  poems  for  the  Edinburgh  publishers. 
The  irregularities  which  had  marked  his  earner  life  re- 
turned in  his  later  days,  and  accelerated  his  death  in  1796. 

Bnmslde.  Ambrose  Erarett,  American  general,  bom 
in  1824;  earl^  distinguished  himself  in  border  warfare, 
and  in  the  Civil  War  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Bull 
Run,  South  Mountain,  ana  Antietam.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  Confederates  at  Petersburg,  but  held  command 
under  Qrant  until  Lee's  surrender.     Died,  1881. 

BniTy  Aaron,  bom  in  1756;  a  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  ctistinguished  himself  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  1807  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  oon- 
spiraov.  It  was  supposed  that  he  aimed  to  separate 
the  Western  States  from  the  Union  and  annex  them  to 
Mexico,  but  he  was  acquitted.  Going  to  Europe,  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  En^nd  for  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote a  filibustering  expedition  against  Mexico.  He  re- 
turned to  America  in  1812.     Died,  1836. 

BiUTOiichSy  John,  essavist;  bom  in  Roxbury,  N.  T., 
April  3,  1837;  academic  education;  taught  school  about 
eight  years;  treasury  clerk,  1864-73;  national  bank  ex- 
aminer, 1873-84;  since  1874  has  lived  on  a  farm,  devot- 
ing his  time  to  Uterature  and  fruit  culture.  Author; 
"Wake-Robin,"  "Signs  and  Seasons,"  "Pepacton," 
"Riverby,"  "Bmis  and  Poets/'  "Winter  Sunshine,* 
"Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,"  "Fresh  Fields,"  "Indoor 
Studies,"  "Whitman,  a  Study,"  "The  Light  of  Day," 
"Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Beyers,"  "Literary  Values," 
"Far,  and  Near,"  "The  Summit  of  the  Years.'*^ 

Burton,  Tbeodoro  E.,  U.  S.  senator,  lawyer;  bom 
in  Jefferson,  O.,  December  20,  1851;  son  of  Rev.  William 
and  Elisabeth  (Qrant)  Burton;  graduate  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, 1872;  admitted  to  bar,  1875;  since  then  in  practice  at 
Cleveland;  member  of  Congress,  1889-91  and  1895-1909, 
twenty-first  Ohio  district,  RepubUcan;  United  States 
senates',  1909-15.  President  Grant  Family  Association 
of  the  United  States.  Author:  "Financial  Crises  and 
Periods  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Depression." 

Batter,  NIcholM  Mnmy,  educator;  bora  Elisabeth, 
N.  J.,  1862;  received  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  and  Ph.  D. 
from  Columbia,  and  LL.  D.  from  many  institutions. 
Since  1902  president  of  Columbia,  where,  since  1885,  he 
has  taught  philosophy.  Also  president  Barnard  college. 
Teachers  college  and  College  of  pharmacy.  Member  of 
many  leamed  societies  and  associations.  Selected  in 
1912  by  Republican  national  committee  as  candidate  for 
vice-president  in  place  of  James  S.  Sherman,  deceased. 
Editor:  "Educational  Review."  "Great  Educators 
Series,"  and  "Teachers'  Professional  Library."  Author: 
"The  Meaning  of  Education  "  "Tme  and  False  Democ- 
racy," "The  American  as  He  Is,"  and  "Philosophy." 

Batter,  Samuel,  bom  in  1612;  English  satirist;  in 
his  seventeenth  year  became  attached  to  the  household 
of  the  Coimtess  of  Kent,  when  he  frequently  attended 
meetings  at  the  house  of  a  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  strict 
Puritan  and  Parliamentarian.  The  experiences  of  this 
time  furnished  him  with  the  material  for  nis  famous  work, 
"Hudibras,"  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1663, 
and  achieved  the  widest  popularity.  Two  other  parts 
of  the  work  appeared  at  intervals.    Died,  1680. 

Byng.  Sir  JolUa,  British  general,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Stri^ord,  was  bom  in  1862.  He  joined  the  royal  hus- 
sars, 1883;  served  in  the  Sudan  expedition,  1884,  and  in 
the  South  African  war,  1899-1902,  during  which  he  be- 
came colonel.  Promoted  major-general  in  1909,  he  was 
in  October,  1914,  placed  in  command  of  a  cav^ry  di- 
vision in  Flanders.  For  services  at  the  Dardanelles, 
1915,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1916  was 
given  command  of  the  Canadian  division  on  the  wratern 
front.  In  November,  1917,  he  won  a  signal  victory  at 
Cambrai,  breaking  through  the  strongest  trench  systems 
by  means  of  tanks,  which  he  was  the  first  to  employ  in 
attack.  This  important  military  discovery  led  to  the 
great  later  successes  of  the  AUies  in  breaking  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  and  other  defenses  which  the  Germans  believed 
impregnable.  In  March,  1918.  following  the  disaster  to 
Gough's  army  in  Picardy,  Byng  thwarted  the  efforts  of 
the  Germans  to  extend  their  gains  by  crushing  their  most 
powerful  attacks  against  Arras  and  Vimy  Ridge.  In 
August,  1918,  Byng  made  a  successful  drive  from  the  old 
Somrae  front  to  Bapaume  which  prevented  the  retreat- 
ing Germans  from  making  a  stand  west  of  the  Hindenburg 
line.     Byng's  work  during  the  final  weeks  preceding  the 


German  ooUapee  was  effectire  and  he  ranks  high  among 
British  military  leaders. 

Byron,  George  Gordon,  sixth  lord;  noted  Ehi^ish  poet; 
was  bom  in  London,  1788.  He  spent  his  boyhood  at  Aber- 
deen and  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge.  He 
wrote  "Hours  of  Idleness,"  a  poor  first  attempt,  which 
called  forth  a  severe  criticism  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review," 
and  which  he  satirised  in  "En^ish  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,"  and  soon  afterwaros  left  England  and  spent 
two  years  in  foreign  travel;  wrote  first  part  of  "Childe 
Harold,"  "awoke  one  morning  and  found  mmself  famous"; 

B reduced  the  "Giaour,"  "Bride  of  Abydos,"  "Hebrew 
lelodies,"  and  other  works.  In  1815  he  married  Miss  Mill- 
bank,  an  heiress,  who  in  a  jrear  left  him  never  to  return. 
A  storm  raised  against  him  on  aooount  of  his  mivate  life 
drove  him  from  England,  and  he  never  returned.  On  the 
Continent,  he  moved  from  plaoe  to  place,  finiahad  "Childe 
Harold,"  completed  several  short  poems,  and  wrote  "Don 
Juan";  threw  himself  into  revolutionary  movements  in 
Italy  and  Greece.  His  poems  made  a  greats  impression 
on  bis  age.     Died  in  1824. 

Cable,  George  Washington,  author;  bora  in  New 
Orleans,  October  12,  1844;  educated  in  public  schools. 
Served  Fourth  Mississippi  Cavalry.  Confederate 
Army,  1863^-65;  clerk  in  cotton  factor^s  offioe;  for  a 
time  reporter  on  "New  Orleans  Pioayune,"  1865-*79; 
wrote  stories  for  "Soribner's  Month^';  sinoe  1879 
devoted  to  literature.  Author:  "Okl  (^-eole  Days,** 
**The  Grandissimes,"  "Madame  Delphine,"  "The  Creoles 
of  Louisiana,"  "Dr.  Sevier,"  "The  Silent  South,**  "Bo- 
naventure,"  "The  Negro  Question,"  "Strange  True 
Stories  of  Louisiana,  "John  March,  Soutlierner,'* 
"Strong  Hearu,"  "The  Cavalier,"  "Byiow  Hill," 
"Kincaid's  Battery,'*  "Posson  Jone  and  Pdre  Raphael,** 
"Gideon's  Band,"  and  "The  Amateur  Garden." 

Cabot  (ka'-bot),  lohn,  bora  in  1460;  originally  a 
Venetian  pilot,  settled  in  Bristol  about  1472;  obtained 
letters  patent  from  Henry  Vll.to  discover  unknown  lands; 
sailed  with  his  sons  in  1497,  and  sighted  the  coast  of  New- 
foimdland  or  Labrador,  ami  Florida.     Died,  about  1498. 

Cadoma,  Count  Lolgl,  Italian  general,  member  of  a 
famous  noble  family,  was  bora  at  Pallansa,  1850.  He 
began  his  military  education  at  the  age  of  10,  and  in  1868 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  from  the  military 
academy  at  Turin.  In  1883  he  was  made  major  of  in- 
fantry, m  1896  he  was  called  to  the  general  staff,  and  in 
1910  was  designated  commander  of  an  army  corps. 
Following  the  declaration  of  war  against  Austria-Hungary 
in  1915,  Cadorna  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Itattan 
armies,  conducting  the  operations  on  the  Isonso  which 
led  to  the  capture  of  Gorisia.  After  the  great  ItaUaa 
retreat  of  October^November,  1917,  Cadorna  relinquished 
the  chief  command  to  Dias.  and  became  a  member  of 
the  supreme  war  ooimcil  of  the  Allies. 

Ciesar,  Cains  InUus.  the  greatest  of  Roman  gen- 
erals, bom  in  100  B.  C.  Elected  consul  60  B.  C;  formed  a 
secret  alliance  with  Pompey  and  Crassus  known  as  the 
first  triumvirate.  Beginning  the  Gallic  War  in  58  B.  C. 
he  subdued  in  one  campaign  both  the  Helvetii  ana 
the  Germans  undOT  Ariovistus.  Pompey  having  be- 
come his  enemy  through  jealousy,  Ctesar  crossed  the 
Rubicon  49  B.  C.,  and  in  a  short  time  became  master  of 
Ital^;  having  conquered  all  his  enemies,  and  sobdoed 
Spain  and  Africa,  he  was  made  dictator  for  life,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  senate  the  title  of  ImperatM'.  Although 
beloved  by  the  masses,  the  patricians  feared  and  hated 
him,  and  a  conspiracy  by  Cassius,  Brutus  and  others 
resulted  in  his  assassination,  44  B.  C. 

Cslne,  Hall,  was  bom  of  Manx  parentage  in  1853, 
and  commenced  his  career  as  an  architect  in  liverpool; 
then  joined  the  staff  of  the  "Liverpool  Mercury,*'  and 
wrote  for  the  •'Academjr"  and  the  "Atheneum.**  Re- 
sided with  Dante  Rossetti  in  London  till  th»  poet's  death 
in  1882.  Publiihed  "Sonnets  of  Three  Centuries,*' 
"Recollections  of  Rossetti,"  '*The  Shadow  of  a  Crime," 
"A  Son  of  Hagar  "  "The  Deemster,"  "The  Bondman," 
"The  Scapegoat,'^  "The  Manxman,"  "The  Christian," 
"The  Eternal  qty,"  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  "The  White 
Prophet,'*  and  "The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me.**  Many 
of  his  novels  have  been  dramatised. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Don  Pedro,  bom  in  1600; 
Spanish  dramatist,  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Madrid,  and  the  University  of  Salamanca.  His  mind 
early  assumed  a  religious  cast,  first  shown  in  the  drama 
"La  Devocion  de  la  Crus,"  written  at  the  age  of  18. 
While  serving  against  the  Milanese  in  the  Low  Countries 
he  wrote  the  "Siege  of  Breda,"  and  on  the  death  of  Lops 
de  Vega,  in  1635,  became  the  leading  poet  in  Spain.  In 
1651  he  took  holy  orders,  and  thenceforward  wrote  little 
else  than  sacred  dramas,  or  "autos.'*     Died,  1681. 

Calhonn,  John  Caldwell,  bora  in  1782;  American 
lawyer  and  statesman,  effected  great  reforms  as  seoretary 
of  war,  in  1817  and  in  1825  became  Vice-President  of  the 
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United  States.  He  adToomted  sUverjr  and  the  diasolo- 
tioQ  of  the  Union.    Died.  1850. 

Callf^a  {k€t4'iff^'u4a)t  the  eon  of  Qennanieus  and 
Affhppina,  was  bom  in  A.  D.  12.  He  was  named  by 
Tibenus  joint  beir  oi  the  empire.  He  subeequently  be- 
came sole  emperor,  and  proved  a  great  tyrant.  In  the 
course  of  a  career  of  inoeetuons  debauchery  and  degrad- 
ing Yoluptuousneas,  he  conceived  such  a  hatred  to  hia 
eubjecto,  that  he  opraily  expreeeed  a  wish  that  the  Roman 
people  had  but  a  single  neck,  in  order  that  he  might 
extirpate  them  at  a  blow.     He  was  murdered  in  41. 

Calvin,  John,  bom  in  Noyon,  France,  in  1509; 
educated  at  the  colleges  of  La  Marche  and  Montaigu. 
Paris,  held  some  livings,  but  preferring  the  law,  he  did 
not  proceed  to  priest's  orders.  While  studying  law  at 
Bourges  he  leamed  Greek,  and  on  reading  the  New 
Testament  became  a  Protestant.  He  removed  to  Paris, 
and  wrote  a  commentary  on  Seneca's  "De  dementia," 
but.  forced  by  persecution  to  leave  France,  took  refuge 
in  Basel.  In  1536  appeared  his  "Institutes  of  the 
Quistian  Religion.'*  In  conjunction  with  Farel  he 
attempted  to  establish  a  kind  of  theocracy  at  Geneva, 
but  tney  were  expelled  by  the  council  m  1538.  and 
retired  to  Zdrich.  Passing  on  to  Strasburg;  Calvin 
became  pastor  to  the  French  refugees,  manned,  and 
publjshea  hia  "Romans."  In  1541,  Calvin  was  invited 
oack  to  Geneva.  The  theocratic  government  was  re- 
sumed, and  here  he  labored  till  his  death.  Calvin  did 
more  than  any  other  man  towards  formulating  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  opinions  on 
predestination  and  election  called  "Calvinistic,"  are 
rather  thoee  of  his  disciples  than  his  own.     Died,  1564. 

Cambaceres  ikam-bd-Moref-eM),  Jean  Jacques.  Dnke 
of  Parma«  was  bom  in  Montpellier  in  1753.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  legal  profession,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  French  Convention  in  1792.  He  voted  for 
pronouncing  Loxiis  XVI.  guilty,  but  denied  the  right  of 
the  Convention  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
wished  that  the  unfortunate  monarch  might  be  detained 
in  prison,  and  put  to  death  only  in  case  of  invasion. 
He  was  afterwards  president  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  When 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  named  first,  Cambac^rte  was 
made  second  consul.  During  the  hundred  days  after 
Bonaparte's  return,  he  was  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  left  France  when  the  Bourbons  were  a 
second  time  restored,  but  was  permitted  to  return. 
Died.  1824. 

Cambjses  (kam-by^-MeM),  the  son  of  Cyrus,  King  of 
the  Persians,  succeeded  his  father  in  529  B.  C.  He 
conquered  Cyprus  and  Egypt.  At  Memphis,  he  caused 
the  bull  Apis  to  be  slaughtered  by  his  priests,  and 
leaving  Egypt  to  return  to  Persia,  he  died  at  Ecbatana 
of  a  wound  ne  had  received  from  his  own  sword  when 
mounting  his  horse,  in  522  B.  C. 

Caino8n8»  Luis  de  (kdm'o-^hi^),  the  greatest  of  Por- 
tuguese poets,  was  bom  about  1524.  After  serving  in 
aifexpedition  ajGpunst  the  Moors,  in  which  he  lost  his  right 
eye,  he  sailed  for  India.  1553,  after  which  he  wrote  the 
"Lusiad"  the  groat  poem  on  which  his  fame  rests.  On 
his  return  from  exile,  he  suffered  shipwreck,  and  lost 
all  his  property  excepting  the  manuscript  of  hid  epic. 
Died  at  Lisbon,  in  a  hospital.  1580. 

Campbell^  Alexander,  founder  of  the  sect  known 
ss  the  Disaplee  of  Christ'*;  bom  near  Ballymena,  in 
County  Antrim.  Ireland,  September  12,  1788.  He  emi- 
pated  to  the  United  States  in  1809.  Though  at  first  a 
PrSsbsrterian.  in  1812  he  formed  a  connection  with  the 
Baptists,  and  for  some  time  he  labored  as  an  itinerant 
preacher.  In  1826  he  published  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  words  "baptism"  and 
"baptist"  gave  place  to  "immersion"  and  '  immereer." 
By  his  discussions  on  pubUo  platforms,  and  his  serial 
publications,  as  well  as  his  assiduity  in  preaching  tours 
and  training  young  men  for  the  ministry,  Campbell 
gradually  formed  a  large  party  of  followers,  who  began 
about  1827  to  form  thexnselves  into  a  sect  under  the 
designation  of  "The  Disciples  of  Christ."  In  1841, 
Campbell  founded  Bethany  College  in  West  Virginia, 
where  he  died,  March  4,  1866. 

Campbell*  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  1777. 
His  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his  "Pleasures  of  Hope," 
and  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming."  As  a  writer  of  national 
songs  he  has  never  been  sxirpassed.     Died.  1844. 

Campb^ll-Bannerman,  Bt.  Hon«  Sir  Henry, 
prune  minister  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  in  1836. 
Educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  Trinity  College. 
Cambridge  (B.  A.  honors.  1858;  M.  A..  1861);  financial 
secretary  in  war  office,  1871-74  and  1880-82;  secretary 
sdmiralty,  1882-^;  chief  secretary  of  Ireland,  1884-85: 
■ecretary  for  war,  1886  and  1892-95;  chosen  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Opposition  in  succession   to  Sir   William 


Haroourt,  February,  1899.  Notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ences between  Liberal  Imperialists  and  other  Liberals 
over  the  Boer  War,  a  unanimous  vote  of  confidence  in 
his  leadership  was  carried  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
party  held  at  the  Reform  Club,  July,  1901.  Again 
received  the  solid  support  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
House  in  1903,  1904.  and  1905.  On  the  resignation  of 
the  Balfour  administration  in  December,  1905,  he  was 
summoned  by  the  king  and  formed  a  Liberal  Cabinet 
himself  becoming  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  prime 
minister:  the  general  election  which  followed  gave  him 
a  tremendous  majority.     Died.  1908. 

Canning,  Geoise  {kdn'nlng),  an  English  statesman 
and  orator,  bom  in  London,  1770.  He  commenced  his 
career  at  the  bar,  but  being  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt,  he  abandoned  the  law  for  politics. 
In  the  Portland  administration.  Canning  became  secre- 
tary of  state  for  Fcrri^  Affairs,  and  largely  contributed 
in  that  rapaciLy  to  the  overthrow  of  the  plans  of  Napo- 
leciQ.  In  1816.  h«  waa  .^ptpointed  president  of  the  Board 
of  Control  uf  Indiim  Affiiirs,  and,  m  1822,  foreign  secre- 
tary for  thP!  stfcond  tirne.  On  the  death  of  Eari  of 
Liverpout,  Canning  bfcixcne  first  minister  of  the  Crown, 
and  aiiti[igiji*KciJ  his  kc->vernment  by  the  liberal  tend- 
eneiea  rjf  hui  home  anil  f<:)reign  policy.     Died,  1827. 

Catition,  Joseph  G.,  congressman,  lawyer:  bom  in 
QuiUara,  N^  a,  May  7.  1836;  admitted  to  IlUnois  bar; 
State's  flitorney,  Vermilion  County,  111.,  1861-68;  mem- 
ber oJ  Coo^resd,  l»T:i-'jl,  1893-1903,  12th  Illinois  dis- 
trict, rttiii  1^03-13,  I0livl7,  18th  district;  chairman  of 
Co>)4rnittc«  on  Appropriations,  55th,  56th,  and  57th 
Coh.-^nhssf>a;  ftpoakcr  of  T^Sth,  59th,  60th  and  61st  Con- 
gresses. 

Canova  ikah-nd'vah)^  Antonio,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Italian  sculptors,  bom  at  Possagno,  in  Venetia.  1757. 
Among  his  more  celebrated  works  are  the  "Venus  and 
Adonis,"  "Cupid  and  Psyche,"  "Mary  Magdalen,"  etc. 
The  ruling  characteristic  of  his  style  is  sentiment  — 
sometimes,  indeed,  bordering  on  sentimentality.  Died, 
1822. 

Canute  the  Dane  (kii^utf),oT  Cnut,  called  the 
Great,  son  of  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  was  bom  in 
994.  He  invaded  England,  and  after  notable  successes 
was  chosen  sole  king  in  1017.  He  married  the  queen  of 
.£thelred,  after  the  latter's  death,  and  conquered  Nor- 
way in  1028.  His  reign  was  that  of  a  statesman  and 
patriot.     Died,  1035. 

Capet,  Hugh  (Jci^pd),  founder  of  the  third,  or  Cape- 
tian  dynasty  of  French  monarchs,  as  Count  of  Paris,  on 
the  death  of  Louis  V.,  last  of  the  Carlovingians.  usurped 
the  throne,  in  possession  of  which  he  was  confirmed  by 
a  confederacy  of  nobles.  The  race  of  Capet  has  given 
119  sovereigns  to  Europe,  thirty-six  kings  to  France, 
twenty-two  to  Portugal,  five  to  Spain,  eleven  to  Naples 
and  Sicily,  three  to  Hungary,  and  three  to  Navarre; 
three  emperors  to  the  East;  seventeen  dukes  to  Bur- 
gundy, thirteen  to  Brittany,  two  to  Lorraine,  and  four 
to  Parma.     Died  about  A.  D.  996. 

Capo-D'Istrla  {k6'Po-dW-tre-&),  John,  Count  of, 
a  Qreek,  who  gained  distinction  as  a  diploniatist,  born 
at  Corfu  in  1776.  His  father  was  a  physician,  and  be- 
came governor  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  when  they 
were  occupied  by  Russia.  John,  who  had  studied 
medicine  at  Venice,  entered  the  service  of  Russia;  and 
in  1813,  in  consideration  of  his  meritorious  labors,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  made  him  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  In  1827,  he  was  made  president  of  the  new 
Greek  Government,  where  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  in  1831. 

Caraealla,  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Septimius 
Severus.  bom  in  Lyons;  his  reign  (211-217)  was  a 
series  of  crimes,  folhes,  and  extravagances;  he  put  to 
death  20,000  persons,  among  others  the  jurist  Papinianus, 
and  was  assassinated  himself  by  one  of  his  guards. 

Carey,  Henry  Charles  (kd're),  an  American  polit- 
ical economist^  bora  in  Philadelphia,  1793,  became  prin- 
cipal partner  in  the  great  publishing  firm  of  Carey  A 
Lea,  in  that  city,  and  was  the  first  to  establish  the  sys- 
tem of  bookseller's  trade  sales.  His  published  works 
are  voluminous,  and  well  known  in  their  relations  to 
trade,  finance,  and  political  economy.  Died,  October 
13,  1879. 

Carlisle,  John  GrlfRn,  lawyer;  bom  in  Campbell 
County,  Kentucky,  September  5,  1835;  common  school 
education;  admitted  to  Kentucky  bar,  1858;  several 
terms  in  Kentucky  Legislature;  State  senator.  1866-71; 
delegate  at  large.  National  Democratic  Convention, 
1868:  lieutenant-governor  of  Kentucky,  1871-75; 
member  of  Congress,  1877-91  (speaker,  1883-^9); 
noted  low  tariff  advocate;  United  States  senator  from 
Kentucky,  1890-93;  secretary  of  treasury  of  United 
States,  1893-97;  Democrat;  affiliated  with  National 
(gold  standard)  Dsmoerato.  1896;    after  1897.  in  law 
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practice,  New  York.  Vice-ppemdent  of  Anti-Imperialist 
League  (Boston).     Died,  1910. 

Carlyle,  Thomas  (knHW),  an  eminent  Scottish 
historian  and  moral  teacher,  bom  in  1795.  His  writings 
have  done  much  to  impregnate  English  philosophy 
with  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  the  German 
school.  His  principal  works  are:  "Sartor  Resartus," 
"History  of  the  French  Revolution."  "Hero  Worship, 
and  Other  Essays,"  "Latter  Day  Pamphlets,"  "Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great."     Died,  February  5,  1881. 

r,.  r.-;.,  \:,:,,  .,  .■■.■■■•.  riiKHi  iT-^f,  phitan- 
tbro[iist^  h'.TK  ire  t  lurLttrnilitir,  ]  UfHimrft  Scotland, 
Kov^iuber  25»  18;J5;  (?amfl  with  family  to  Unit4?d  States, 
1848  k  flettling  in  Pittsburi^b:  firat  t?ork  wtm  m  wcMiVf:T*s 
aaifistjmt  ID  cotton  (lictory*  AllpRheoy,  Pa.;  br"?irae 
tplcjaraph  mc^acaaer  boy  in  Pitt,ibur(th  ofBcc  of  <  thio 
TeW^nph  Company,  l^ol;  learned  icluitmphy,  Riit^  [jd 
employ  ai  P^Tinaylvjinia  kiuliuud^  and  bccBme  telcjcmph 
operator K  advandtig  by  prociotiona  until  he  became 
pupenntf<Qdc^nt  of  Fittabureh  divimoo  of  PenmiyLvania 
■ystem;  joinfid  Mr.  Woodruffj  inventor  of  the  Bleeping 
tar.  in  organiiinii  Woodruff  SJwjjiiiB  Cat  Ca  mpany, 
gaining  through  it  nucleus  of  hi»  foriUDc;  (mFciful 
fnVfatm'Mits  in  oU  landrs  iticrea.'«*d  hia  meani:  during 
Ovil  War  strvcd  aa  Buperintend^nt  of  military  railways 
and  government  telegraph  lioca  in  the  Eaet.  Aft«r  the 
waT  he  developed  iron  works  of  various  kindfl  and  eatab- 
lUht4,  at  Pitt*bur«h<  Keyfltooo  Bridge  Works  and  Union 
Iron  Work*,  IntrodnGMl  into  this  cr>uijiry  Bcawemer 
arocwf  of  mnJcing  itMl  1S§9;  waj  principal  owner  a 
Jew  years  later  ol  Homestead  and  Edgar  ThomflOQ  Stwel 
Works,  and  other  larnt*  ptanl?,  aa  brad  of  firm*  of  far- 
ne^e*  Phtppa  *fe  Company  and  Carnegie  Broe  *  GompsiTiy; 
inl«reit«  were  conpolidat^d*  \S99,  in  the  Carnegie  Stiel 
tompanyf  wbicb,  in  10E)1.  waa  mer|f(yd  in  th«?  Uoii'Sd 
8tat*a  Steel  Cr^TporatioDn,  whoa  ht?  retired  from  biminh^sa; 
married ►  1S?^7,  Louiae  Whitfield,  of  New  York.  He 
(ave  libraries  to  many  towm  arm  eitiea  in  the  United 
Btatea  and  Grent  liritrjJnt  and  latE*  euRi^  m  other  boQC- 
faciionJi,  inciudins  tlOS^')0,OQO  to  etrtabUah  universal 
peaee;  tlOJ100,fK)0  to  Carnegie  Inbihutff.  Pittrtb^irjth; 
i.'),200,000  to  N'ew  York  for  ihe  wtaWLflhrnent  of  branch 
libfarieji;  la+tOOO.OOO  to  Tarnegie  Ifli^titutivin,  Wa*<hitig- 
ton;  tlO.LTOtl.DOO  to  Scotch  univRrflitipsr;  tS.OOOJ.VJO  to 
fund  for  beneftt  of  emplov6s  of  Caftiegje  St'?ft  Goiupany, 
ete„  total  eieepding  *afX),n0(),0O0,  int^Inding  over  *00,- 
OOOtDOO  for  tnore  than  3,0f)<)  munlciptil  library  buildings, 
and  |13,nCKJ,0i)0  for  foliage  profesiiorfl'  pfn^inn  fund  in 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  Author: 
*'Ao  Americen  Foiir-in-Hrtnd  in  Britain,"  "Rotjnd  the 
Wofld."  "Trimnphaiit  Democracy."  "The  Goup*:'!  of 
Wealth/*  *'l!;mpiT(>  of  BuaineM."  f^rd  rwlnr  of  St. 
Aadrtw'8  Univefaity,  190:j;  LL.  D.,  1D05,    Died,  l&m. 

Carnoi  (ikdr-nd),  Leonard  Sadl«  French  physicist, 
bom  in  Pans,  1796;  founder  of  thermo-dynamics;  in  his 
"Reflexions  sur  la  Puissance  du  Feu"  enunciated  the 
principle  of  reversibility,  a  most  important  contribution 
to  physical  science.    Died,  1832. 

Carpenter^  Frank  George,  journalist  and  author; 
born  in  Mansneld,  O.,  1855;  graduate  Wooster  University, 
1877;  began  newspaoer  work  as  legislative  correspondent 
for  the  "Cleveland  Leader"  in  1879.  In  1881  he  under- 
took a  series  of  travels  which  embraced  a  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  during  which  he  visited  all  parts  of  the  world, 
from  which  he  sent  numerous  articles  to  newspapers  and 
magaaines.  Among  his  published  books  are  an  important 
series  of  geographical  readers;  "Our  Colonies  ana  Other 
Islands  of  the  Sea;"  "Africa;"  "South  America,  Social, 
Industrial,  and  Political;"  "How  the  World  is  Fed;"  "How 
the  Worid  is  Clothed,"  and  "How  the  World  is  Housed." 

Carpenter,  William  Benjamin,  born  in  1813;  physi- 
ologist, son  of  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  wrote  "Principles  of 
General  and  Comparative  Physiology,"  etc.,  and  in  1861, 
received  the  medal  of  the  Royal  society.     Died,  1885. 

Carrel,  Aleili,  distinguished  American  biologist  and 
surgeon;  born  in  France,  1873;  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lyons,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine  in  1900. 
He  came  to  America  in  1905,.  took  charge  of  research 
laboratory  at  McQill  University  and  later  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  In  1909  he  was  made  Fellow  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  medical  research  in  New  York 
where  his  brilliant  investigations  and  discoveries  in 
experimental  surgery  have  won  world-wide  recognition. 
His  researches  in  medicine  have  demonstrated  that  life 
in  tissues  may  be  prolonged  after  removal  from  the  body; 
also  that  arteries,  organs,  and  limbs  may  be  successfully 
transplanted.  In  1912  he  was  awarded  the  first  Nobel 
Prise  for  medicine  bestowed  upon  an  American.  He  has 
published  a  great  number  of  valuable  scientific  papers, 
chiefly  in  regard  to  his  remarkable  discoveries  in  the 
transplantation  of  organs  by  advanced  surgical  methods. 
Among  his  most  important  papers  are:     "Anastomosis 


and  Transplantation  of  Blood  VeMela,'*  '*Tlla  Piwama- 
tion  of  Tissues,"  "The  Surgery  of  Blood  Vessels,"  "The 
Transplantation  of  limbs,"  "Viaeeral  Organiams,"  "Com- 
plete Amputation  of  the  Thigh  with  Replantation,"  and 
^'The  TransplanUtion  of  Veina  and  Organs." 

Carr^re,  John  Merven,  architect;  bora  of  Ameriean 
parents  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Braail,  November  9,  1858; 
educated  in  Switserland;  graduate  of  fieole  dee  Beaux 
Arts.  Paris,  1882;  partner  with  Thomas  Hastings  in  l&nn, 
Carrdre  ft  Hastings,  1884-1911.  The  firm  were  archi- 
tects of  the  Ponoe  de  Leon  and  Aleasar  hotela,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  tlM  New  York  Public  Library,  Academy  of 
DesigD,  and  many  other  noted  buildings.  Fellow  Amer- 
ican Institution  of  Architects.     Died,  1911. 

Carroll,  Lewis,  the  pseudonym  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Lutwidf;e  Dodgson;  bom  in  1832;  humorist  and  author 
of  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  "Through  the  Lookinff- 
glasB,"  "The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,"  "Rhjrme  and 
Reason*"  "A  Taneled  Tale,"  "Sylvie  and  Bruno."  and 
other  works.     Died,  1898. 

Carson,  Christopher,  populariy  known  as  Kit  Car- 
son, an  American  frontiersman,  born  in  Kentucky  in 
1809.  He  was  a  saddler's  apprentice,  trapper,  hunter, 
guide  in  Fremont's  erolorations,  lieutenant  in  the  rifle 
corps  of  the  army  (1847),  and  Indian  a^nt.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  rendered  important  services  in  the  terri- 
tories, and  was  brevetted  brigadier  general.    Died,  1868. 

Carteret,  Philip,  an  English  navigator,  who  made 
an  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  in  1766-69,  and  dia- 
covered  Queen  Charlotte's  Isles,  and  other  islands,  two 
of  which  he  called  Gowe^and  Carteret.    Died,  1796. 

Cartler,  Sir  George  Etlenne  (kdr-ty^,  a  Canadian 
statesman,  born  in  1814.  He  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
rebellion  of  1837.  In  1848,  he  wss  elected  to  the  house 
of  assembly,  in  1856  was  appointed  provincial  secretary, 
and  soon  became  attorney-general.  In  1857,  he  be- 
came leader  of  the  Lower  Canada  section  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  1858,  premier;  he  held  a  cabinet  office 
for  several  years  afterward.  He  was  prominent  in 
numerous  governmental  reforms.     Died,  1873. 

Cartler,  Jae^iues  (Mr-tyd*),  a  French  explorer,  waa 
bom  1494.  Employed  b^  Francis  I.  to  make  explora- 
tions on  the  North  American  coast,  in  three  successive 
expeditions,  1534-50;  he  completed  the  discovery  and 
colonisation  of  Canada.     Died  about  1557. 

Cartwrlfht^  Edmund,  inventor  of  the  power  loom 
and  the  carding  machine:  bom  in  Nottinghamshire; 
educated  for  the  Church.  His  invention,  at  first  violently 
opposed,  to  his  ruin  for  the  time  being,  is  now  universally 
adopted;  a  grant  of  £10,000  Was  made  him  by  parlia- 
ment in  consideration  of  his  services  and  in  compensa- 
tion for  his  losses.     Bora,  1743;  died,  1823. 

Camso,  Enrico,  operatic  tenor,  was  bora  in  Naples, 
1873.  In  early  youth  he  took  up  mechanical  engineering 
but  later  he  was  induced  to  study  singing.  He  won  his 
first  European  success  in  "La  Boh6me"  at  Milan  in  1898.' 
During  the  ensuing  four  years  he  sang  in  leading  European 
cities  and  also  in  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1903  he  oame  to 
America  and  achieved  immense  suooeas  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  where  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  he  continued  as  leading  tenor.  His  repertoire  com- 
prises upwards  of  forty  operas,  chiefly  Italian.  Besidss 
possessing  a  voice  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  power, 
Camso  is  an  able  caricaturist  and  (fisplays  some  talent  as 
a  sculptor. 

Casablanca,  Loots,  a  French  naval  officer,  born  in 
Bastia  about  1755,  and  in  1798.  was  captain  of  the  flag- 
ship "L'Orient"  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  NUe,  August  1, 
1798;  the  ship  caught  fire,  his  10-year-old  son  would  not 
leave  him,  and  both  were  floating  on  the  wreck  of  the 
ship's  mast  when  tlM  final  explosion  took  place. 

Cass,  Lewis,  bora  in  1782;  American  statesman  and 
general,  appointed  governor  of  Michigan  in  1813.  He 
showed  great  prudence  in  his  management  of  Indian  affairs 
and  in  1831,  became  secretary  of  war  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Jackson.  While  representative  of  ths 
United  Stotes  in  France,  he  protested  vigorously  and 
effectually  against  the  terms  of  the  quintuple  treaty, 
and  returning  to  America  was  elected  to  the  senate  la 
1845.  In  1857,  he  became  secretary  of  state,  but  about 
five  years  later  withdrew  from  public  life.     Died,  1866. 

CasUereach  <ibd«'-sl-ra),  Robert  Stewart,  Lord, 
eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry;  was  born  in 
1769.  At  an  early  period  he  entered  into  public  life, 
and  waa  appointed  keeper  of  the  signet,  or  pnvy  seal,  in 
Ireland,  in  1797;  president  of  the  board  of  control  m 
1802;  and  secreUry  of  war  in  1805.  A  difference  bar- 
ing arisen  between  him  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Canning, 
a  duel  was  the  consequence,  and  both  quitted  offiea. 
During  Lord  Liverpool's  administration.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  again  became  a  member  of  the  government  as 
foreign  secretary,  and  concluded  the  treaty  of  Paris  la 
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1S14.  He  remaioed  in  office  the  remainder  of  hk  life, 
vhich  waa  cloaed  by  suicide  in  1822. 

Catherine  I.,  empreae  of  Russia;  born  about  1685: 
fru  the  outcast  infant  of  a  Livonian  peaaant-^l,  and 
became  nune  in  the  family  of  the  Protestant  numster  of 
Marienburg.  In  1701  she  married  a  Swedish  dra«x>n, 
who  soon  afterwanis  went  with  his  regiment  to  Riga, 
and  never  returned.  After  the  capture  of  Marienburg 
by  the  Russians.  Catherine  became  the  mistress  first  of 
General  Bauer,  with  whom  she  lived  at  Moscow,  sec- 
ondly of  Prince  Menschikoff,  and  finally  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  first  married  her  privately  near  Warsaw, 
and  later  publicly,  in  1712  at  St.  Petersburg  (now  Petro- 
grad).  Sne  then  embraced  the  Greek  religion,  and  took 
the  name  of  Catherine.  On  the  death  of  Peter,  in  1725. 
she  was  proclaimed  esarina.  Her  death  was  the  result 
of  intemperance.     Dibd,  1727. 

Catherine  !!••  empress  of  Russia;  bom  in  1729; 
the  Princess  Sophia  Aug^usta,  dau^ter  of  the  Prince  of 
Anhalt-Zerbst,  on  her  marriage  in  1745,  with  Peter, 
nephew  and  heir  of  the  Empress  Elisabeth,  assumed  the 
name  of  Catherine  Alexievna.  Her  refinement  and  love 
of  study  contrasted  with  her  husband's  vulgarity  and 
intemperance;  neglected  by  him,  she  ingratiated  herself 
with  some  of  the  nobles;  her  intrigues  were  discovered 
by  Peter,  and,  on  ascending  the  throne  in  1762,  he 
threatened  to  repudiate  her.  whereupon  she  imprisoned 
him  and  had  him  strangled.  The  subsequent  murder 
of  Ivan,  the  next  heir,  left  Catherine  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  As  empress  she  seised  the  Crimea, 
and  took  part  in  the  dismraaberment  of  Poland.  She 
promoted  the  welfare  of  Russia  by  encouraging  litera- 
ture and  commerce,  but  her  reign  waa  sullied  oy  dis- 
graceful amours.     Died,  1796. 

Catherine  of  Arajson,  queen  of  England:  bom  in 
1485;  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella 
of  Castile;  married  first  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
subsequently  his  brother,  afterwards  Henry  VIII.  She 
was  beautiful  and  virtuous,  yet  the  king  in  1527  sought 
a  divorce  on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  was  uncanoni- 
cal.  After  much  temporising  on  the  part  of  the  pope, 
the  marriage  waa  in  1633  pronounced  invalid  by  Cran- 
mer.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  sentence  was 
ratified  by  act  of  parliament.  Catherine  n>ent  the  rest 
of  her  lif«  in  Kimbolton  castle.     Died,  1536. 

Catherine  de*  Medici,  bora  in  1519;  great  grand- 
daughter of  Lorenso  the  Magnificent,  niece  of  Pope 
Qement  VII.,  and  queen  to  Henri  II.  of  France,  acted 
as  regenb  during  the  minority  of  her  second  son,  Charles 
IX. ;  her  policy  was  to  play  off  the  parties  of  the  Guises 
and  the  Condds  against  one  another.  She  instigated  the 
massacrei  of  St.  Bartholomew.     Died.  1589. 

Catherine  Parr,  bora  in  1512;  daughter  of  Sir  T. 
Parr;  was  married  first  to  Edward  Borough,  secondly 
to  Lord  Xatimer.  and  in  1543  became  the  sixth  and  last 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  She  was  learned  in  theology  and  a 
lealous  Protestant,  and,  according  to  Foxe.  on  one  oc- 
casion only  escaped  death  as  a  heretic  by  timely  submission 
to  the  king.  She  survived  Henry,  and  in  1547  married 
Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  who  was  accused  of  hasten- 
ing her  death  (in  child-birth),  by  poisoning.     Died,  1548. 

Catiline  (kat'-eMne),  Lucius  Ser^ius,  an  ancient 
Roman,  was  descended  from  a  patrician  family,  re- 
nowned for  talent  but  degraded  by  crime.  He  gained 
the  favor  of  Sulla,  who  advanced  him  to  offices  of  great 
importance.  He  was  a  reckless  sensualist.  Having 
won  for  his  paramour  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family. 
he  married  the  daughter  he  had  by  her.  He  was  charged 
with  intriguing  with  a  vestal,  the  sister  of  Cicero's  wife. 
After  Sulla's  death,  Catiline  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  the  consuls  and  senators,  and  to  assume  the  gov- 
ernment. His  designs  were  discovered  and  exposed  in 
an  oration  by  Cicero,  which  gave  the  speaker  lasting 
fame.  He  attempted  to  execute  his  plan,  but  a  great 
battle  ensuing  and  victory  inclining  to  the  other  side, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  and  was 
slain.  62  B.  C. 

CaTeil,  Edith,  English  nurse,  was  born  in  Norfolk* 
■hire,  1866.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergjrman.  In 
1907  she  established  a  training  school  for  nurses  in  Bnis- 
aels  in  which  hundreds  of  Belgian  and  German  nurses 
were  trained.  In  August.  1915,  during  the  German 
gjcupation  of  the  city  under  the  civil  governorship  of 
Baron  von  der  Lancken,  Miss  Cavell  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  She  was  charged  with  having 
aided  English  and  Belgian  young  men  who  had  come 
under  her  care  as  a  nurse  to  escape  into  Holland.  Follow- 
ing trial  in  military  court,  October  7-8,  she  was  secretly 
condemned  to  be  executed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Miss 
J^Tell  had  devoted  her  life  to  humane  service  and  that 
♦k  "***^  penalty  had  not  previously  been  inflicted  for 
Me  offense  with  which  she  was  charged,  the  American 
"Mnistet  to  Belgium,  Brand  Whitlock,  endeavored  by 


all  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  her  execution.  When 
Whitlock's  secretary,  Hugh  Gibson,  on  the  evening  ol 
her  execution,  sougnt  the  offices  of  the  civil  governor. 
Baron  von  der  Lanoken  and  his  staff  were  found  attend- 
ing a  disreputable  theater.  After  first  denying,  though 
later  admitting,  both  the  sentence  and  the  order  of  exe- 
cution. Von  der  Lancken  brutally  refused  to  delay  her 
execution  or  even  to  grant  permission  to  telephone  the 
kaiser  in  her  behalf.  When  reminded  that  her  murder 
would  rank  with  the  burning  of  Louvain  and  the  sinking 
of  the  '*Lusitania"  in  stirring  the  civilised  world  with 
horror.  Count  Harrach.  the  civil  governor's  aide,  re- 
marked that  his  only  regret  was  that  they  did  not  have 
"three  or  four  more  old  English  women  to  shoot." 
Despite  all  efforts  of  the  American  minister,  Kiss  Cavell 
was  shot  at  2  A.  M.,  October  13,  1915. 

Cavoar  (kah^voor^),  Camillo.  Count  dl,  eminent 
Italian  statesman,  was  born  in  1810.  In  1847,  ne  took  an 
active  part  in  the  promulgation  of  the  liberal  doctrines 
then  agitating  his  country,  and  largely  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  constitution  granted  by  King  Charles 
Albert  in  1848.  In  1850  he  became  minister  of  com- 
merce, and  minister  of  finances  the  following  year.  In 
1852  he  succeeded  D'Aseglio  as  first  minister,  secured 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  favored  rdigious  toleration  and 
free  trade,  and  during  his  seven  years'  tenure  of  office 
brotight  about  the  regeneration  of  Italy  by  the  treaty 
of  VUlafranca  in  1859.     Died,  1861. 

Cazton  (iktfAs'-ton),  William*  the  founder  of  EngliA 
printing,  was  born  m  1422.  During  a  residence  in 
Flanders,  he  acquired  the  new  typographic  art,  and  on 
his  return  set  up  a  press  in  the  Almonry,  Westminster, 
where  he  broumit  out  the  first  printed  book  seen  in 
England,  the  ''History  of  Troy."     Died.  1491. 

Cencl  (cAI$n'-cAe),  Beatrice,  a  noble  Roman  lady, 
whose  tragic  fate  has  served  as  the  theme  of  one  of 
Shelley's  best  tragedies,  lived  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
She  became  the  victim  of  her  father.  Count  Francesco 
Cenci,  a  notorious  libertine.  Failing  in  her  appeal  for 
protection  from  Pope  (dement  VIIi.,  she,  it  has  been 
said,  coofpired  with  other  memb^n  of  her  family  to 
m'jr4fT  t]-,e  rrjunt.  Whou  brouj^ht  to  trial  on  tliia 
ch  '    £u4.^rrr.^i  her  innocence,  but  wns^  nevtrth&* 

le  <'  Eh^ath.  alanic  with  her  relatives,   in   15140. 

Tl  .  i  .  I  MTtnuit  of  Beatrice,  by  Guido  Hem,  in  the 
Barberini  ^siLllery^  Kome.  is  wdl  kqown. 

C?rvant<^s  Saavedra,  Miguel  de»  Spaniib  aatbor, 
born  at  AlraU  de  Heti£ifes  in  1-547,  bdoDfttj  to  an 
an 'lent  Oalicinc  family,  and  wa*  educate  nt  tTi*  Uftivpf- 
siis  of  ^aIaiDan<?a,  wn^rc  he  spent  hia  time  chic  ft  y  in 
wntinff  verses.  After  folio winjg  Cardinal  Acquavha  U 
cbaiiibeHflia  into  Italy,  be  enlisted  under  Marc  Antonio 
CtjlfjntiOT  and  di^tinKtiiihcd  hid-kadl  at  the  battk  of 
Lc'[  antfi  ti.'VTrj.  wliere  liP  !i>st  lii.n  left  Immi:  in  1575, 
wad  captured  by  a  cortuut,  aud  oueni  live  yi»arfi  in  slAvery 
at  Algiers.  In  1588  he  settled  at  Seville,  and  for  the 
next  ten  years  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  writtns 
dramas.  In  1605  the  first  part  of  "Don  Quixote" 
appeared,  and  the  second  followed  ten  years  later. 
Among  the  other  works  of  Cervantes  are  "Novelas 
Exemplaree,"  "Viage  al  Parnaso,"  and  "Galatea." 
Died,  1616. 

Chaffee,  Adnm  1loiiiaiiia»  American  soldier,  was  bom 
at  Crowell,  Ohio,  in  1842,  and  entered  the  United  States 
army  as  a  private  in  1861.  For  gallant  service  during 
the  civil  war  he  was  brevetted  captain.  In  1898  he 
served  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American  war  as 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  distinguishing  himself 
at  El  Caney.  At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  rebellion,  1900. 
he  commanded  the  United  States  forces  sent  to  the  relief 
of  the  American  legation  at  Peking,  China.  Appointed 
major-general  in  the  regular  army,  1901,  he  was  assigned 
to  command  in  the  Philippines  and  made  military 
governor.  In  1904  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-generiu 
and  chief  of  staff,  succeeding  General  S.  M.  B.  Yoong. 
Chaffee  retired  from  active  service  in  1906.     Died,  1914. 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  eminent  British  statesman, 
was  bom  in  London,  July,  1836;  educated  in  private 
school  and  University  College,  London;  joined  the  firm 
of  Nettlefold,  screw  makers  of  Birmingham;  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  defeated  unsectarian  candidates  for 
the  school  board  of  Birmingham  in  1870,  but  in  1873  he 
was  elected  chairman,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
town  council  (mayor,  1873).  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  retired  from  the  firm,  in  order  to  devote  all 
his  energies  to  public  life.  To  him  was  due  the  transfer 
of  the  gas  and  water  works  to  the  borough  authorities, 
and  he  was  the  author  of  the  improvement  scheme 
which  has  entirely  transformed  the  face  of  central  Bir- 
mingham. In  1876  he  entered  parliament  and  took 
his  seat  below  the  gangway  with  the  Radicals*  presi- 
dent of  Board  of  Trade,  with  cabinet  rank,  1880-86t 
and  passed  a  patents  bill  and  a  bankruptcy  bill;  |>resi« 
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dent  of  Local  QoTernment  Board  in  1885,  vntfl  hk 
divergenoe  of  views  on  the  Iriah  policy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
Btone  caoaed  his  re«icnation  (March,  1886):  chief  eom- 
mianoner  to  the  Conference  at  Washiiurton  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  the  Fisheries  question.  Married  Miss 
Endioott,  November  15,  1888.  In  1895,  took  oflke 
under  Lord  Salisbury  as  colonial  secretary.  The  nego- 
tiataona  with  the  Transvaal,  which  ended  in  war,  occu- 
pied him  fully  during  1899.  and  his  South  African  policy 
was  one  of  toe  main  controversial  features  of  the  general 
election  of  1900  and  during  1901.  He  had  charge  in 
1900  of  the  measure  for  the  eonstitutaon  of  the  Austra- 
lian Commonwealth.  In  February,  1902,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  an  address  by  the  City  of  London  Cor- 
poration. He  presided  orer  the  1902  Colonial  Confer^ 
enee.  In  November,  1902,  he  visited  South  Africa,  and 
on  his  return  received  an  address  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  London  (March,  1903).  In  May. 
1903,  he  launched,  at  Birmingham,  his  scheme  for  the 
revision  of  the  fiscal  polinr  of  the  country  and  the 
•doDtion  of  a  policy  of  preferential  tariffs;  and  in  Sep- 
tember, betievmg  that  policy  to  be  at  that  time  unae- 
eeptable  to  the  majority  in  the  constituencies,  he  resigned 
in  order  to  be  free  to  devote  himself  to  explaining  and 
popolarixing  his  woposals.  He  began  his  campaign  for 
this  purpose  at  Glasgow  on  October  6.  1903.  and  the 
tarifTeommission  was  afterwards  set  up  on  his  initiative. 
His  70th  birthday  and  completion  of  thirty  years'  service 
as  member  of  parliament  for  Birmingham  were  cele- 
brated on  July  7.  1906.  He  was  returned  for  West 
Birmingham  again  in  1910.     Died.  1914. 

i  iiiiEij.jLr.v,  II;j;jLfL  Vti^liji-i,  ^.:.,.>r,  firtifft;  born 
in  brfjokJyn,  W»ijr  2t>,  IbHjo;  ^ftinc»t*d  *t  Jtjljen'*  Acud- 
•my.  ParM*  l^i-4#3.  First  Pihii>it«i  in  ftftlon,  1^S9; 
initirtnitioQir  (ot  "Life,'*  " Truth."  *'Vojnje,"  ^Ui.  Ayt] ,«•: 
••In  the  Qtiirtflr/'  **Thr  Kinie  in  Yellow/*  "Thi^  I  ed 
Bew>J^^lic/  "A  Kimf  and  a  Few  Diilc*»."  '*Tb«!  M  er 
ciU'^iU^"  "With  tins  Bfcml."  ''The  Mysiory  of  iThtiw  i," 
••Lorraine/'  '*Astu*  fli  Empire,"  ''The  Hbu&U  of  Meu," 
••Thf  CAmbrifl  Kuk^*'  "Outstdeni,**  "The  Cottrpiratons," 
"Cardicaji/"  '"Thn  Maid*at-Ariti0/*  "thitdoor  I-and," 
••Tbe  lf«tds  of  Paradi**/*  "Orflbflrd-Lmd."  **ForMit- 
LandZ*  "lole,**  "Tha  Fighting  Chani*/*  "The  Tr*e*f  of 
Lost  P#rrPH:*n»/'  "The  Firifti  Liiiii."*  Aluo  "Tb"-  Wirch 
of  ELUjii:>ftin/'  a  drama.;  and  mAuy  niaifaii'.  ss. 

Chamlsaoy  Adelbcrt  von,  bom  at  the  Castle  of 
Bonooort,  in  Champagne,  France,  1781;  a  celebrated 
Isrrio  poet  of  Germany,  who,  though  bom  in  France, 
was  <mven  from  that  country  by  the  Revolution  of 
1790.  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Prussia. 
He  is  best  Known  by  his  ••Peter  Schlemihl,  the  Story 
of  a  Man  Who  Lost  His  Shadow,'*  which  was  published 
in  1814.  and  has  been  translated  into  most  European 
languages.     Died  in  Berlin,  1838. 

ChampUIn*  Samael  de.  a  French  naval  officer  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  During  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  of  France,  he  visited  man^  parts  of  America,  and 
formed  the  first  French  establishments  at  Quebec  and 
MontreaL  He  was  made  governor  of  Quebec,  from 
which  he  was  driven  by  the  English,  in  1631.  When 
peace  was  restored,  he  was  reinstated.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  his  "Voyages  and  Travels  in  New  France, 
called  Canada."  in  1632.     Died  in  1635. 

Cbandler,  WUUam  EaIoh*  lawyer;  bom  in  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  December  28,  1835;  common  school  edu- 
cation; graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School,  and  admitted 
to  the  bar,  1855;  became  rep<irl^r  of  denit^'iriir  ,f  3u- 
meme  Court,  New  Hampshire^  l.^&:  mufxibt^i:  ^ji  New 
Hampshire  Legislature,  1862.  IA53,  1654,  and  li^^l; 
speaker.  1863-64;  appointed  ^ulickar  aad  judft^-adiro- 
eate-general,  navy  department,  Mjtrch  9>  lJ^fi5;  firflt  asiis- 
tant  secretary  of  treasurv,  jiini^  17,  ISG5:  rc»i«iiMl, 
November  30,  1867;  member  ol  Now  Ii»m))sKirt  i'on- 
stitutional  Convention,  1876  and  1902  r  appuinisd  »i:*\ie- 
itor-general  of  United  States,  Mttroln  1H8L  but  rejc<ei«d 
by  senate;  secretary  of  the  nnvy,  April  12,  lJi&2.  to 
March  7,  1885;  United  Sutes  t«>n&ttjr,  i^T-lflOl;  jir-tsi- 
dent  of  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  eommissiQa,  l^Ut-07. 
Died.  1917. 

Cbaniiliig,  Edward,  historian;  bora  in  Dorchester. 
Mass.,  June  15.  1856;  graduate  of  Harvard.  1878;  in- 
structor, 1883;  now  professor  of  history  at  Harvard. 
Author:  •'The  United  States,  1765-1865.^'  "A  Student's 
History  of  the  United  States."  "Town  and  County  Oov- 
ernment  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  America," 
"•Narragansett  Planters."  "The  Planting  of  a  Nation  in 
the  New  World,"  etc.  Collaborator  with  Justin 
Winsor  on  "The  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America";  with  Albert  B.  Hart  in  "Gmde  to  Study  of 
American  History";  and  with  Thomas  W.  Higiinaon 
in  "English  History  for  American  Readers." 
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divine,  and  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  this  country 
has  produced,  was  bora  in  Newport,  R.  L,  1780.  In 
1803,  he  became  nastor  of  the  Federal  Street  Churdi. 
Boston.  During  tne  Unitarian  controversy.  Dr.  Chaa- 
oing  was  the  head  oi  the  Liberal  party,  and  took  aa 
active  part  in  its  defense.  Among  his  most  successful 
productions  are  his  lectures  on  "Self-Culture."  and  on 
the  "Elevation  of  the  Laboring  Qasses."  His  work  oo 
slavery,  published  in  1841,  had  also  a  wide  circulataon. 
Died.  1842. 

CliarleiiiacBe*  L  e.,  Charles  or  Karl  thm  Great, 
the  first  Cariovingian  King  of  the  Franks,  son  and 
successor  of  Pepin  le  Bref  (the  Short);  bora  in  742; 
became  sole  ruler  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Carloman, 
in  771 :  he  subjugated  by  his  arms  the  soutlM»-n  Gauls,  the 
Lombards,  the  Saxons,  and  the  iTvars,  and  conducted 
a  successful  expedition  against  the  Moors  in  Spain,  with 
the  result  that  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  Ebro  to 
the  Elbe;  having  passed  over  into  Italy  in  support  ol 
the  pope,  he  was.  on  Christmas  day,  800,  crowned 
Emperor  of  the  West,  after  which  he  devoted  hiuMelf 
to  the  welfare  oi  his  subjects,  and  proved  hioMelf  as 
great  in  legislation  as  in  arms;  enacted  laws  for  the 
em|>ire,  called  capitularies;  reformed  the  judicial  ad- 
ministration, patronised  letters,  and  estaMished  schools; 
kept  himself  m  touch  and  au  ctnirant  with  everything 
over  his  vast  domain.  He  died  and  was  boned  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  814. 

ChariCfl  I^  King  of  England,  second  son  of  James  !.« 
was  bom  in  Dunfermline  in  1600.  Failing  in  his  suit 
for  the  infanta  of  Spain,  he  married  Henrietta  Maria, 
a  French  princess,  a  devoted  Catholic,  who  had  great 
influence  over  him,  but  not  for  good.  He  had  for  public 
advisors,  Straffora  and  Laud,  who  cherished  in  him 
ideas  of  absolute  power  adverse  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  Acting  on  these  ideas  lnt>ught  him  mto  col- 
li-^-'?: ^th  fht*  rrr-V-^r-^r*  -«-*  ——^T'^Virt?  s  nr^}  •nM'" 
C  -!::-■■       ..  _  .    ■■      ...,-.  .     ..    ; 

end  Rurrf.-'ndtri-d.  himi«Jf  to  Uie  Scota^  urmy  st  Newark, 
and  fl^aj  dtliv^retl  by  them  to  tb*  psjliAmcni.  He  was 
trj^ti  ju  A  tralKir  Ui  his  i^ouAto'i  rond Finned  U>  deaths 
and  twht^ad^d  at  Whit^^hsU,  January  3l\  1649. 

niar|«4  II. t  KiDg  of  f-JnccIsad.  son  of  Cbn^rUfs  I,,  bidn 
in  St.  James  Palan,  London,  m  13^0;  vss  at  The  BagUPi 
in  HoUand,  wbeii  his  lather  waa  bebe&ded.  He  awun^ 
the  rayal  title,  aad  was  protl&in^od  kiog  by  the  SeaUl 
laniJ"i1  in  ScoiUnd,  and  was  crowned  at  Scflne,  Harcb^ 
icjz  liAo  Engjatid.  he  wai  defeated  bv  Cromwetl  s| 
V  ■  r.cvJt^T,  Septfmber  3,  lO^l*  and  fled  to  Fran«*. 
By  the  potiry  of  Gf»ii*T4!  Maak,  aft^r  Ctomwella  death, 
he  ystis  reetuced  to  his  crown  and  kingdom  in  LM€, 
an  event  known  as  the  Restoration.  Charles  II.  was 
an  easy-going  man,  and  is  known  in  history  as  the 
"Merry  Monarch."  His  reign  was  an  inglorious  one 
for  England,  though  it  is  distinguished  by  the  passing 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  one  of  the  great  bul- 
warks of  English  lioerty  next  to  the  Magna  Charta. 
Died,  1685. 

Charleg  Y.  (I.  of  Spain),  Emperor  of  Germany,  son 
of  Philip.  Archduke  of  Austria,  was  bom  in  Ghent  in 
1500,  and  became  King  of  Spain  in  1610,  on  the  death 
of  his  noatemal  grandfather.  Ferdinand,  and  Emperor 
of  Germany  in  1519,  on  the  death  of  his  paternal  grand^ 
father,  Maximilian  I.,  being  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1520,  and  reigned  during  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  in  the  history  of  Europe.  The  events  of  the 
reign  are  too  numerous  to  detail;  enough  to  mention 
his  rivalry  with  Francis  I.  of  France,  his  contention  as 
a  Catholic  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  the  inroads 
of  the  Turks,  revolts  in  Spain,  and  expeditions  against 
the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  ambition  of  his 
life  was  the  suppression  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
and  the  succession  of  his  son  Philip  to  the  imperial 
crown,  but  he  failed  in  both,  and  nnally  resigned  in 
favor  of  his  son,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  at  St. 
Yuste,  in  Estremadura,  near  which  he  built  a  magnifi- 
cent retreat,  where,  it  is  imderstood.  notwithstanding 
his  apparent  retirement,  he  continued  to  take  interest 
in  political  affairs,  and  to  advise  in  the  management  of 
them.     Died,  1558. 

Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden,  son  of  Charles  XI.» 
a  warlike  prince,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  15. 
He  had  to  cope  with  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Poland 
combined  against  him;  he  foiled  the  Danes  at  Copen- 
hagen, the  Russians  at  Narva,  and  Augustus  II.  of 
Poland  at  Riga;  but  being  trapped  in  Russia,  and 
cooped  up  to  spend  a  winter  there,  he  was,  in  July. 
1709.  attacked  bv  Peter  the  Great  at  Pultowa,  and 
defeated,  so  that  he  had  to  take  refuge  with  the  Turks 
at  Bender;  here  he  was  again  attacked,  captured,  and 
conveyed  to  Demotica,  but  escaping,  he  found  his  way 
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tutncvUouBly  hmek  to  fiw»deii«  and  mifclring  peace  wiih 
the  CBsr,  oommenced  an  attack  on  Norway,  but  waa 
killed  by  a  musket-shot  at  the  siege  of  Frederikshald. 
Charlee  All.  was  "the  last  of  the  Swedish  kings."  "His 
appearance  among  the  luxurious  kings  and  knights 
of  the  North"  at  the  time,  Carlvle  compares  to  the 
bursting  of  a  cataract  of  bomb-shells  in  a  dull  ballroom." 
Bom  in  1682,  and  died  in  1718. 

Climrles  llfartdf  the  illegitimate  son  of  Pepin 
d'Heristal,  Duke  of  Austrasia,  was  bom  about  690, 
died,  741;  he  was  mayor  of  the  palace  during  the 
reigns  of  Chilperic  and  Thierry  IV.,  exercising  the  whole 
regal  power;  defeated  the  Saracens  at  Poitiers,  in  732, 
in  honor  of  which  victory  he  was  called  Martel  (the 
Hammer).  On  the  death  of  Thierry  in  737,  Charles 
earned  on  the  government  as  Duke  of  the  Franks.  His 
■on,  Pepin,  was  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  line  of 
monarchs,  taking  their  name  from  Charles  MarteL 

Chase,  Salmon  Portland,  an  American  jurist  and 
stAtedman,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1808.  He 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Ohio,  and  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  that  State.  Appointed  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury by  President  Lincoln,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  conducted  the  finances  with  rare  skill  and  suo- 
eess.  Appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1864,  he  held  this  office  at  his  death  in  1873. 

Chanoer  (^^tc'-«er),  Cteolfrey,  an  En^h  poet, 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  English  poetry; 
bom  about  1840,  of  parents  who  appear  to  have  been 
oitisens  of  XiOndon,  and  who  gave  him  a  good  education. 
In  his  youth  ho  served  under  Edward  III.  in  the  invasion 
of  France,  and  was  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy  at  the 
end  of  1359,  or  early  in  1360.  He  afterwards  enjoyed 
isourt  favor,  and  was  employed  on  several  embassies, 
visiting  France  and  Italy  in  the  coiirse  of  his  foreign 
missions.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
he  appeATs  to  have  been  involved  in  the  disgrace  thrown 
on  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  his  patron|  and 
suffered  from  poverty;  but  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.,  he  was  again  taken  into  royal  favor.  The  writings 
oi  Chaucer,  in  verse  and  prose,  are  extensive;  and  the 
'Canterbury  Tales"  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of 


English  poetry.     Died  October  25,  1400. 

Cheops,  or  Cheospes   (<«As'-op«,  U         ^-. 
of  ancient  Egypt,  who  lived  about  2800-2700  B.  C.      He 


{UJu'-optt  <«A«-o«'-i>m),   king 


built  the  great  pyramid,  spending  immense  sums  in  pro- 
viding food  for  the  workmen.  He  was  considered  a  wise 
and  powerful  ruler.  Various  monuments  bearing  his 
naine  still  exist,  and  to  him  the  foundation  of  many  tem- 
ples has  been  ascribed. 

Cherablnl  (Jearroc-Wm).  Maria  Lalgl  Carlo  Zenoblo 
SalTatore,  an  eminent  Italian  composer,  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1760.  He  was  naturalised  in  France,  and 
settled  in  Paris,  the  scene  of  his  greatest  triumphs,  where 
he  composed  operas,  of  which  the  chief  were  ^'Iphigenia 
in  Auhs,"  ana  "Les  deux  Journ^es,"  or  "The  Water- 
Carrier,"  his  masterpiece;  also  a  number  of  sacred  pieces 
and  requiems,  all  of  the  highest  merit.     Died,  1842. 

Chesterfield  (Uhet'-ter'/esld),  Philip  Dormer  Stan- 
hope, Earl  of,  was  born  in  1694,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  represented  St.  Germans  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  1726  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  He 
was  distinguished  at  the  court  of  Qeorae  II,  and  was 
sent  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Holland  in  1728. 
He  was  made  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  1730,  and  received 
the  appointment  of  lord  steward  of  the  household.  He 
was  found  among  the  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
In  1745,  he  was  appointed  lord-Ueutenaqt  of  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  became  secretary  of  state.  He  is  now 
better  known  by  his  "Advice  to  His  Son,"  than  by  his 
public  services.     Died,  1773. 

Choate  (chdi),  Joseph  Hodges,  hiwyer,  diplomat, 
ambassador  of  United  States  to  England,  1899-1905; 
born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  1832;  graduate  of  Harvard,  1852, 
and  Harvard  Law  School,  1854.  Admitted  to  Mas- 
sachusetts bar,  1855;  New  York,  1856;  settled  in  New 
York,  1856.  Identified  with  many  famous  cases;  one 
of  the  committee  of  seventy  which  broke  ujd  the  Tweed 
ring,  1871;  secured  the  reinstatement  of  General  Fits- 
John  Porter  to  his  army  rank;  governor  of  New 
York  Hospital  after  1877  (chairman  of  committee  of 
elections);  noted  as  a  public  and  after-dinner  speaker. 
Author:  "Addresses  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  Admiral 
Farragut,  Rufus  Choate,"  etc.  Elected  bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  England,  April  10,  1905.     Died.  1917. 

Cboat^  Rufus,  eminent  American  advocate,  was 
bom  in  Lpswich,  Mass.,  1799.  Graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth CoUege,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  at 
Cambridge  and  in  Washington.  After  practicing  at 
Danvers,  Salem,  and  Boston,  successively,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  184L  which  he  quitted  in  1845. 
After  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster,  Choate  became  the 


recognised  leader  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  and  acquired 
a  national  reputation.  As  an  advocate  and  orator, 
he  may  be  classed  with  the  most  distinguished  masters 
of  modern  eloquence.     Died,  1859. 

Cholseul  (•hiPoi'-geul)f  Stephen  Francis,  Duke  of. 
was  born  in  1719.  He  gained  high  rank  in  the  army  ana 
was  then  employed  as  a  diplomatist  at  Rome  and  Vienna, 
and  honored  with  a  peerage.  He  became  prime  minister 
of  France,  it  was  reported,  through  the  influence  of  Mad- 
ame de  Pompadour.  In  1770  he  was  dismissed  from 
office,  and  exiled  to  one  of  his  estates.     He  died  in  1785. 

Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  bom  in  1626;  succeeded 
her  father,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  1632.  After  her 
coronation  in  1650,  she  fell  under  the  influence  of  favor- 
ites, and  ceased  to  interest  herself  in  state  affairs.  She 
resigned  the  crown  to  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus, 
in  1654,  was  baptised  by  the  pope,  and  lived  for  some 
time  at  Paris.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Gustavus,  in 
1660,  she  vainly  endeavored  to  regain  the  throne.  She 
died  at  Rome  in  1689. 

Christy,  Howard  Chandler,  illustrator,  writer; 
bom  in  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  January  10,  1873;  edu- 
cated at  Duncan's  Falls,  O.;  went  East  in  1893;  since  then 
on  New  York  illustrated  periodicals;  went  to  Cuba  with 
second  United  States  regulars  and  "Rough  Riders";  saw 
the  fighting  before  Santiago;  his  letters  and  illustrations 
published  in  Scribner's  Magasine,  Harper's  Magasine 
and  Collier's  Weekly,  brought  him  wide  fame. 

Chrysostom,  St.  John,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
b<mi  about  347;  gave  himself,  from  an  eariy  age,  to  a  life 
of  prayer  and  asceticism,  and,  in  398,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Arcadius.  He  was  re- 
nowned f<a  nis  eloquence  aiKl  almsgiving,  and  his  seal  as 
a  reformer  made  him  many  enemies,  among  them  the 
Empress  Eudozia.  He  was  summoned  before  a  synod  at 
Chaloedon,  deposed,  and  banished,  but  an  insurrection  of 
the  people  lea  to  his  immediate  reealL  He  was  soon 
afterwards  deposed  again,  and  conveyed  to  the  Taurus 
Mountains,  whence  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Pityus, 
on  the  Euxine,  but  died  on  the  ioumey  at  Comana  in  407, 

ChurehlU,  Winston,  author,  bom  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
1871;  educated  at  Smith  Academy,  St.  Louis,  and  U.  8. 
Naval  Academy.  Was  editor  of  Aj^y  and  Nav^  Journal, 
1894:  managing  editor  Cosmopolitan  magasine.  1895; 
member  New  Hampshire  legislature,  1903  and  1906. 
President  authors'  league  of  America.  Author:  **The 
Celebrity,"  "Richard  Carvel,"  "The  Crisis,"  "The  Cross- 
ing," "Coniston,"  "The  Inside  of  the.  Cup,"  "A  Far 
Country,"  "The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light." 

Churchill,  Winston  Leonard  Speneer,  appointed 
minister  of  munitions,  1917;  M.  P.  for  Dundee  since  1908; 
bom,  1874;  was  educated  at  Harrow.  He  entered  the 
army,  1895;  served  with  Spanish  forces  in  CuIm,  as  war 
correspondent,  1895.  Was  special  correspondent  in  South 
African  war,  1899-1900,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Boers,  but  escaped.     Was  elected  Unionist  member  of 

Kkrliament  for  Oldham,  1900;  as  a  liberal  sat  for  N.  W. 
ancbester,  1906-08.  He  was  under-seoretary  to  the 
colonial  office  under  the  newliberal  government,  1906-08,  in 
which  position  he  became  ccmspieuous  as  a  brilliant  tind 
aggressive  orator.  Was  president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
1908-10;  home  secretary,  1910-11;  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, 1911-15,  resigmng  to  join  the  army  in  France. 
Author:  "The  River  War,  "  London  to  Ladysmith  via 
Pretoria,"  "My  African  Journey." 

Cicero,  Bfarcus  Tullius,  bom  in  Arpinum  in  106 
B.  C;  Roman  orator  and  statesman,  studied  rhetoric 
under  Milo  and  others;  commenced  pleadinje  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six,  and.  offending  Sulla  by  his  successful 
defense  of  Roscius  Amerinus,  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  studied  under  Antiochus;  went  as  qusstor  to  Sicily 
in  75,  and  on  his  cetum  impeached  Verres,  a  former 
governor;  was  sdile  in  69,  pnetor  in  66,  and,  in  64,  was 
elected  consul  in  opposition  to  Catiline.  His  vigor  in 
putting  down  the  conspiracy  of  the  latter  gained  for 
him  the  title  of  "father  of  his  country."  The  measures 
passed  by  his  enemy,  the  tribune  Clodius,  obliged  him 
to  withdraw  to  Greece.  After  about  sixteen  months 
he  was  recalled  by  the  senate,  and,  in  52,  went  as  cov- 
ernor  to  Cilicia.  He  sided  with  the  senate  and  after- 
wards with  Pompey  against  Cesar,  but  submitted  to 
the  latter  after  Pnarsalia,  and,  retiring  to  his  Tusculan 
villa,  wrote  his  "De  Natura  Deorum,"  and  other  philo- 
sophical works.  His  defense  of  C«sar's  murderers  and 
the  "philippic"  orations  directed  against  Mark  Antony 
led  to  his  proscription  on  the  formation  of  the  second 
triumvirate.  He  was  murdered  by  Antony's  emissarws 
in  43  B.  C. 

Cld  Campeador,  Buy,  or  Bodriso  Diaz  de  BiTar, 
hero  of  Spanish  fiction,  aided  Sancho  of  Castile  against 
his  brother,  Alfonso,  King  of  Aragon,  but  on  the  death 
of  Sancho,  acknowledged  Alfonso  as  King  of  Castile. 
He  lost  the  favor  oi  Auonso,  and  retired  from  his  court. 
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but  obUined  some  aid  from  him  in  capturing  tlie  dty  of 
Valencia  from  the  Moon  (1094),  which  he  ruled  till  hiB 
death.     Born  about  1040:  died  about  1099. 

Clmabae,  Glof»niil«  bom  in  1240;  Italian  artist,  one 
of  the  reetoran  of  the  art  of  painting  in  Italy,  which  had 
fallen  into  neglect  during  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  agea. 
The  exhibition  of  his  table  of  "The  Virgin"  for  the 
Rucellai  chapel  in  &uita  Maria  Novella  waa  the  occasion 
of  a  public  festival.  Except  the  "Madonna,"  little  of 
his  work  remains.     Died,  1302. 

dndnnAtiu  («tn-siii-naA'-<u«),  Lucliu  Qolntiiii,  a 
famous  Roman  general,  who,  on  being  made  dictator,  in 
468  B.  C,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  ^gui  and  VoUdt 
was  found  ezigaged  in  ploughing  his  own  farm.  He 
gained  a  decisive  victory,  laid  down  the  office,  and 
returned  to  his  simple  life.  In  the  year  439  B.  C.  he  was 
again  appointed  dictator.     Died  about  430  B.  C. 

ClarKf  Cluiinp,  congressman,  lawver;  bom  in  Ander- 
son County,  Ky.,  March  7.  1850:  educated  in  common 
schools,  Kentucky  University,  Bethany  College,  and 
Cincinnati  Law  School;  president  Marshall  College, 
West  Virginia,  1873-74;  has  worked  as  hired  hand  on 
farm,  rlerfe  in  country  stnrf .  .-nntry  ri.'w-.[.iifK;r  edif^»r; 
w»fl  city  iitinvfTjo^f  fit  Lnui-i|iii:i,  M^j  ,  alL'^  IjftT  vi  K-^v^Eattg 
OfH-'Tu  M.I.;  piij.-rrnir  iiit-  iir  I'lpripy  of  Fik*.- Ctniuty:  pfsi- 
dcin  i.-! -h-i 't  :  fii-Tiil.-r  C.M^Ti.'-^,  ninth  Misfloun  dLatrs>3t. 
iHiLi-ik.N  :iiir|  1S47  I ■,'_'];  rhiurnuin  Domocrstic  Katkuial 
*>ih»^ct!tJMn,    ir^i      !..j!\     1W04.     Speaker    of    Houiw    of 

Llark,  iVaiii-N  l-kJward*  founder  UnJted  Society 
Christian  Knilrnvrir;  born  oi  Nflw  EneUnd  parent A£^, 
Aylmer,  OuDbed,  Bopt.  1%  1851;  Er*dua(e  of  Djirt- 
muuth  ColloRv*  tBiS;  atttdted  thtolagy  three  vejira  at 
Andoyor;  bcume  padtor  Wiliiiton  Chareh,  Portijind, 
He.t  whirh  fram  fi  iniaU  mission  he  built  up  to  a  Large 
Ckin^ejEiitiunal  Church;  founded,  February,  1881,  the 
SdK^iety  of  Cbrutlan  Endeavcir,  whirh  hiui  eiiended 
throughout  the  world;  pastor  PHiilipj  Church,  South 
Boston,  1^3^7;  iriiiCB  thun  hM  d fruited  hi*  time  to 
the  Christian  Endeavor  work  as  proffidout  Tniled  Bocirty 
CiiriBtUn  Endeavor,  prteldent  World'i  Chrutian  Kn- 
denvor  Union,  and  alitor  of  "The  Chnfltian  End^^i^vor 
World,"      Author  of  mutiutous  reliKioua  br>ok#. 

Cla&taOt  IPhllandpf  P.,  Utuunl  *StAU^A  ^ommi^inner 
ol  ndumtioQ  mnco  Itlll;  born  in  Tentioaaiw,  180:^;  A  U., 
univertity  o{  Tennessee,  1882,  A.  M.,  I3!i7;  KTELfimrkte 
■tudent,  Johns  Hopkine,  18!^ -85;  studied  in  GcrTn  ni>y, 
1835^5:  viiitod  Bchdolj  in  Europe,  1897.  eupf-rint'n- 
dcnt  of  schoob.  Kinsion.  N.  C,  1883^*4.  Wilson ^  18«G  H8, 
AnhevtUe,  1888-tJ3;  profesaor  of  pedaROfQr  and  Getmckn. 
1S03-9W,  profeaaor  of  pediig:aj|yf  North  Clirohtia  normal 
afiil  induAtruU  college.  lSl*tt-l(K};j;  profouor  of  cdueatiun, 
university-  of  Tcanes^ee,  1903-1 1» 

Claf,   HeiUTv  hmn  in    1777;   American  omtor  and 
staleaman;  waa  educaicMl  for  ths  Uw,  and  in  1811,  fH- 
tciTDd  the  House  of  kcpre*entativ(s»,  of  trhich  h?  wa?  st-ven 
tinic^  oWu^d  ."prTiki'f ;  jvti'.I  tuitn^r,  w-t^jroitiry  i>f  ft:\i'.-  ;Lad 
r..      ....      .  ...:.,:.^;..:    .:.:     ...:     ...L..    ..;.at 

Britain  on  tne  right  of  search  in  1812,  and  acted  as 
plenipotentiary  in  the  negotiations  preceding  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  (1814):  was  author  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, restricting  slavery  to  the  Southern  States  (1821), 
and  of  the  Omnibus  bill,  which  postponed  the  Civil  War 
for  ten  years.  He  was  three  times  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  president.     Died,  June  29,  1852. 

Clemenceaa,  Georges,  eminent  French  statesman 
and  journalist,  was  born  in  1841.  He  migrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1865  and,  as  a  war  correspondent,  en- 
tered Richmond  with  Grant's  army.  In  1869  he  returned 
to  France  and  practised  as  a  physician  in  Montmartre. 
Entering  politics,  he  became  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Gambetta  whom  ne  succeeded  as  leader  of  the  Extreme 
Left.  He  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
1876-1893.  In  1902  he  was  elected  senator,  retaining 
his  seat  until  after  the  end  of  the  world  war.  In  1880  he 
established  a  daily  newspaper,  "La  Justice,"  and  there- 
after displayed  great  abihty  and  influence  as  a  journalist. 
Espousing  the  cause  of  Dreyfus,  he  founded,  in  1903,  a 
daily  to  defend  him  called  "L'Aurore,"  in  which  Zola 
wrote  his  famous  letter  "I  Accuse."  After  1890  Clemen- 
oeau  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  destroyer  of  ministries,  his 
effective  oratory,  brilliant  editorials,  and  biting  epigrams 
causing  even  the  most  powerful  political  leaders  to  fear 
him.  In  1906  he  was  chosen  premier,  resigning  in  1909. 
During  his  ministry  he  carried  out  with  great  firmness 
the  law  separating  the  church  and  the  state  and,  although 
a  radical,  put  down  a  great  miners'  strike  by  prompt  use 
of  the  military.  Plecfged  from  the  days  of  the  French 
defeat  in  1870  to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Clemenoeau.  during  the  world  war,  became 
c«e  of  the  most  inspiring  patriotic  leaders  of  France.  At 
the  critical  period  following  the  downfall  of  the  Painlev6 
ministry  CUmenoeau  was  again  choeen  premier  (Norem- 


ber  16,  1917)  and,  by  unflagging  energy,  united  the 
French  nation  for  the  supreme  dfort  wnieh,  within  a 
jrear,  led  to  complete  victory  for  the  Allies.  In  1919 
Clemenoeau  was  made  leader  of  the  French  delegation 
to  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles  and,  upon  motion 
of  President  Wilaon  seconded  by  Premier  Lloyd  George^ 
was  chosen  to  preside  over  its  aeeaions. 

CJlemeas*  Samael  Laiiclioriie  ("Mark  Twain"), 
author,  lecturer;  bom  in  Florida,  Mo.,  November  30, 
1835;  educated  in  common  schools,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
(M.  A.,  Yale;  L.  H.  D..  Yale.  1901;  LL.  D.,  Univermty 
of  Missouri,  1^2):  n^i  :  ■■'  fo  printer  at  t»t|ve; 
worked  at  trade:  inr  a  Bimri  timo  wn^  Miftf^issippi  pijott 
became,  18til,  private  WKretary  to  hli  brotfter:  fity 
editor  Virginia  Cily  (Nev.)  **Ent*rpris«?,"*  1862;  alter* 
nated  between  udning  and  newnpaper  work  uniil,  be- 
coming noted  As  a  Liumijrtf<t,  he  b«?|can  Lecturing  and 
writing  book^:  foundi>d,  1S84,  pubUj»hmf  houae  of  C.  L. 
Webster  4  Co..  failure  of  whiirh  involved  him  in  h»Ty 
losses;  naid  its  dbbtd  by  prorw^de  of  L«M:turc^4  and  haokit 
traveled  extenBiveW,  Author:  "The  Jumping  Frog/" 
"The  Innocr.'Dts  Abroad,"  **AuttJbiography  and  Fifwl 
Romance,"  "The  flildtd  Age"  (with  la t*  C.  D.  Warner); 
"Roughing  W  "  Skit^hea  New  and  Old/*  "Advenmns* 
of  Tom  Sawyer."  "Punch  Brothert,  Punrh,"  *\K  Tramp 
Abroad,"  "The  Prince  and  tht  Pauper,'"  "The  Su>len 
White  Elephant,"  "Life  on  the  MifL^i^ippi."  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Hucklc-bfrrry  Finn,"  "A  Yankee  at  the  Court  oi 
King  Arthur,"  "The  Amerkan  Claifimiit/'  "Merry  Tal<!*/* 
"The  £l,00(i/KKJ  Uank  Note/'  "Fudditi'hpod  Wilson/' 
"Tom  Sawyer  Abroad/'  ''Jtmn  of  Arc."  "Folio wing  iho 
Equator,"  '*Tho  Msm  That  Corrupted  Hadleybur^/*  "A 
Doublo-Barrc^led  Ueti-<:tivo  Story, ^'  "Chrisuaa  Seipoe^^/' 
Died,  1910. 

Cleo|Mitim»  queen  of  Egsrpt:  bom  in  69  B.  C;  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty;  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  by  whose  will  she  was  left  joint  sovereign  with 
her  brother  Ptolemy  (51  B.  C).  Expelled  by  the  latter. 
she  sought  the  assistance  of  Julius  Ciesar,  who  restored 
her  to  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  a  younger  brother. 
She  afterwards  followed  Cesar  to  Rome,  and  m  41  capti- 
vated Mark  Antony,  who  rejected  Octavia  for  her  aake. 
A  quarrel  with  Octavius  ensued:  the  fleet  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  was  defeated  at  Actium^  and  they  fled 
together  to  £g3rpt,  where  both  committed  suicide  in 
30  B.  C. 

CJlefebind,  Grover  (Stephen  Qrover  Qeveland), 
twenty-second  and  twenty-fourth  president  of  the 
United  States;  born  in  Caldwell,  Essex  County,  N.  J., 
March  18,  1837;  academic  education  (LL.  D.,  Pxinee- 
ton,  1897);  married,  June  2.  1886,  Frances  Folsom. 
Went  to  Buffalo,  1855,  became  clerk  in  a  law  office  and 
was  admitted  to  bar,  1859;  assistant  district  attorney 
Erie  County,  1863-66;  sheriff  Erie  County,  1870-73: 
established  law  practice;  in  1881  was  elected  majror  of 
Buffalo.  His  veto  of  extravagant  appropriations  di- 
rected outside  attention  to  him  and  led  to  his  nomina- 
tion and  election  as  governor  the  following  srear;  in 
1884  elected  president  of  United  States  as  Democrat, 
over  James  O.  Blaine,  Republican,  by  majority  of  thirty^ 
seven  electoral  votes;  in  1888  again  Democratio  nomi- 
nee, but  defeated  by  Benjamin  Harrison;  returned  to 
law  practice,  locating  in  New  York;  in  1893  again 
elected  president  as  Democrat,  defeating  President  Harri- 
son; in  1896  the  Democratic  party  having  declared  for 
the  free  coinaEe  of  silver  in  the  platform  of  its  national 
convention,  Cleveland  withheld  his  support  from  the 
ticket  and  platform.  He  took  up  his  residence,  after 
his  second  retirement  from  the  White  House,  at  Prince- 
ton. N.  J.,  where  he  died,  June  24,  1908. 

Clews,  Henry*  banker;  bom  in  Staffordshire,  Eng., 
1836;  intended  for  ministry,  but  left  school  at  15  to  enter 
mercantile  life  in  New  York,  whither  his  father  had  taken 
him  for  a  visit;  junior  clerkship  Wilson  O.  Hunt  A 
Company,  woolen  importers;  member  firm  Stout,  Clews 
ft  Mason,  1858;  later  Livermore,  Clews  A  Company;  at 
outbreak  of  Civil  War  invited  by  secretary  of  treasury  to 
become  agent  to  sell  government  bonds;  firm  of  Henry 
Clews  A  Company  organised,  1877,  its  members  pledging 
themselves  never  to  take  any  speculative  risk.  Frequent 
contributor  to  newspapers  and  inagasines;  author: 
"Twenty-eight  Years  in  Wall  Street,"  "The  Wall  Street 
Point  of  View." 

Clinton*  George,  an  American  commander  and 
statesman,  born  in  1739.  He  served  in  early  life  luder 
General  Amherst  against  the  French,  and  afterwards 
studied  law.  During  the  struggle  for  independence 
in  the  North  American  colonies,  he  sat  in  congress,  and 
was  made  a  brigadier>general.  With  an  inferior  force, 
he  succeeded  in  preventing  Sir  Henry  CUnton  from  as- 
sisting General  Burgoyne.     Died,  1812. 

Clinton*  Sir  Henry,  an  Enalish  general,  saooeeded 
Sir  William  Howe  as  oommander-in-chief  in  Amerioa, 
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wM  born.  1738.  His  eonne  was  markad  by  bimvcry  And 
■pod  conauct,  but  not  with  succeos.  After  his  return  to 
Kni^ana  he  was  appointed  eovemor  of  Limeriok,  and 
subsequently  of  Oibraltar,  where  he  died  in  170^. 

ClOTlB  !••  eon  of  Childeric  I.,  was  bom  about  466, 
and  is  resaraed  as  the  real  founder  ol  the  French  mon* 
archy.  fie  sucoeeded  Childerio  in  481.  The  Tiotory  of 
Soiasons,  which  he  sained  in  486,  over  Syacrius,  ren- 
dered him  master  of  all  the  Roman  possessions  in  the 
eenter  of  QauL  Vietorious  when  opposed  to  the  Ger- 
mans at  Tolbiao  near  Colone,  in  406,  he  is  said  to  hare 
made  a  vow  of  embraeinc  Chrtetianity,  and  to  have  kept 
his  promise.  He  was  baptised  by  St.  Remigius,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims.  HaVin«  conquered  Alaiic,  King  of 
the  ^igoths.  in  507.  he  gained  most  of  the  south  prov- 
inces, but  was  himself  overthrown  near  Aries,  by  Theo- 
doiio,  in  507.    Died,  511. 

Cobden*  Blchmrd*  aa  eminent  British  politioian  and 
reformer,  was  bom  at  Dnnford,  in  Sussex,  m  June.  1804. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  connection  with  manufactur- 
ing industry  at  Manchester:  it  was  not  until  the  vear 
1^7,  when  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  borough  of 
Stockport,  that  he  became  publicly  known.  In  1838, 
the  anti-corn-law  agitation  commenced;  and  in  the 
eause  of  free  trade  Cobden  took  the  foremost  rank, 
until  the  accomplishment  of  its  principles,  in  1846. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  public  subscription  was  raised. 
and  the  hsmdsome  sum  of  £75,000  was  contributed,  as 
a  testimonial  of  his  countrymen  to  the  unwearied 
exertions  of  Cobden.  He  represented  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire  until  1857;  and,  in  1860,  succeeded, 
with  M.  Chevalier,  in  completing  a  free-trade  treaty 
between  France  and  Qreat  BritainT  He  died  on  the 
ad  of  April,  1865. 

Coekrmn.  William  Boorke*  lawyer,  orator:  bora  in 
Ireland,  February  28,  1854;  educated  in  Ireland  and 
France;  came  to  the  United  States,  1871:  taught  in 
private  a<^emy;  later,  principal  of  a  public  school  in 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.:  then  a  lawyer,  soon  be- 
eoming  prominent  in  New  York  Citv  politics;  made 
notewortny  speeches  at  Democratic  National  conven- 
tions, 1884  and  1802,  opposing  the  nomination  of  Cleve- 
land; member  of  Congras,  1887-89,  and  1891-^,  as 
Democrat.  In  1806,  oecame  advocate  of  the  gold 
standard  and  campaigned  for  MoKinle:^.  On  issue  of 
anti-imperialism,  returned  to  Democratic  party,  1000, 
and  campaigned  for  Bryan.  Was  again  elected  to 
Congress,  February  23,  1004,  at  a  special  election  to 
fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  George  B. 
Mcaellan;  reelected,  1004  and  1006. 
'  Cockrellt  Francis  Marion,  United  States  senator, 
1875-1905,  lawyer;  bora  in  Johnson  County,  Mo., 
October  1,  1834;  graduate  of  Chapel  Hill  College, 
Mo.,  1853;  studied  law  and  practiced  at  Warrensburg; 
served  in  Confederate  States  Army,  becoming  brigadier- 

Eineral.  Democrat,  chairman  of  Senate  committee  on 
ngroflsed  Bills,  and  member  of  eommittees  on  Appro- 
priations, Military  Affairs,  Rules,  etc.,  and  select  commit- 
tee on  Industrial iBzpositions.  Interstate  commerce  com- 
missioner, 1005-10.    Died,  1015. 

del] 

JUOlW  Dinurau  v«»  s>uv»  ouiwy  vyvucii.     kibuuaw  \n.,  jl»./ 

of  Central  High  School,  1872,  A.  M..  1877;  graduate 
of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  1883.  Professor  of  clinical 
medidue  and  therapeutics,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and 
College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  1887-1002 ;  lecturer  on 
dinical  medicine,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1888-1902; 
professor  of  clinical  medicine,  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
since  1002.  Author:  ".Therapeutics  of  Tuberculosis, 
"Essentials  of  Diagnosis.'*  and  other  medical  writings. 
Editor:  "System  of  Physioloi^c  Therapeutics";  was 
editor  of  "Philadelphia  Polyclinic";  editor  of  depart- 
ment of  "Treatment,"  in  American  Medicine";  one 
of  the  editors  of  "The  American  Hebrew."  Has  con- 
tributed poems  and  occasional  essays  to  "Century," 
"ScribnerV"  " Lippincott's,"  "Arena,"  etc.;  also  a 
translator  of  poems  from  the  Hebrew. 

Coke*  Sir  Edward,  bora  in  1552;  judge  and  law 
writer,  educated  at  Norwich  grammar  school  and  Cam- 
bridge; was  called  to  the  bar  in  1578;  early  acquired  a 
high  reputation,  and  beeame  solicitor-general  in  1502, 
and  attorney-general  in  1594.  He  showed  much  harsh- 
ness in  his  prosecution  of  Essex,  Raleigh,  and  others; 
but  his  loyalty  ^ined  him  the  chief  justiceship  of  the 
common  pleas,  m  1606.  In  this  position  ana  that  of 
«uef  justice  of  the  king;*s  bench  (1613),  he  opposed 
James  I.'s  claim  to  exercise  prerogatives  and  was  tem- 
porarily deprived  in  1616.  Entering  parliament  in 
1620^  be  there  resisted  the  king's  encroachments;  was 
mapnsoned  in  the  Tower  in  1622,  and  in  1628  took  the 
wuci  part  in  drawing  up  the  Petition  of  Right.    The 


remainder  of  his  IHe  was  spen^  in  eonailinc  his  **Gom- 
mentaries  upon  littletoo."    Died,  1634. 

Colbert,  lean  Baptlste,  bora  in  Rheims,  1610;  a 
distinguished  French  statesman,  minister  of  finance  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  His  whole  life. was  devoted  to 
financial  and  fiscal  reforms,  and  to  the  eneourap[eaient 
of  commerce  and  manufactures.  To  him  the  kingdom 
was  indebted  for  the  enlargement  of  its  navy,  for  the 
acquisition  of  many  of  its  foreign  possessions,  and  for  a 
large  number  of  internal  improvements.  He  instituted 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  also 
the  Academies  of  Science  and  of  Architecture.  The 
Gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  the 
facade  of  the  Louvre,  and  several  of  the  quays  along  the 
Seine,  were  all  the  work  of  Colbert.     Died,  1683. 

Coleridge*  Sanrael  Taylor,  poet,  essayist,  and 
dramatist,  was  bora  in  Devonshire,  Eln^and,  in  1772. 
He  was  sent  to  Christ's  hospital,  and  subsequently 
studied  at  Cambridge,  where,  in  1702.  he  obtained  the 
prise  for  the  beet  Greek  ode.  His  works  are  many,  and 
are  generally  distinguished  by  benevolence  and  piety. 
His  ^'SibyUine  Leaves"  and  "Biographia  Literaria" 
found  many  admirers,  and  several  of  his  poems  were 
deemed  beautif  uL     Died,  1834. 

Coilgny,  Gaspard  de  Chatlllon,  Sire  de  iko-iait^ 
yef),  a  noted  French  Huguenot,  was  bora  in  1517,  and 
mtirdered  in  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  1572.  In 
early  life  he  attained  great  distinction  as  a  mihtary 
leader,  and  was  created  admiral  in  1552.  After  the 
accession  of  Charles  IX.,  he  became  a  Protestant,  and 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  became,  with 
the  Prince  de  Cond^,  the  leader  of  the  Huguenots. 

Colt,  Samael,  an  American  inventor,  born  at  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  in  1814.  He  eariy  conceived  the  idea  of 
revolving  fire-arms,  and,  in  1835,  took  out  a  patent  for 
the  weapon  since  known  the  world  over  as  *  Colt's  re- 
volver." In  1848,  he  established  a  company  for  the 
working  out  of  his  patent^  and  built  at  Hartford  one  of 
the  most  extensive  armones  in  the  worid.     Died,  1862. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  discoverer  of  America,  on 
October  12.  1402.  after  two  months  of  great  peril  and, 
in  the  end,  mutiny  of  his  men;  was  bora  m  Genoa,  1446. 
He  went  to  sea  at  14.  and  cherished,  if  he  did  not  con- 
ceive, the  idea  of  reaching  India  by  sailing  westward. 
He  applied  in  many  quarters  for  furtherance,  and, 
after  seven  years  of  waiting,  was  provided  with  three 
small  vessels  and  a  crew  of  120  men.  First  touching 
land  at  the  Bahamas,  he  visited  Cuba  and  Hayti.  and 
returned  home  with  spoils  of  the  land,  and  was  hailed 
and  honored  as  "King  of  the  Sea."  He  made  three 
subsequent  visits,  and  on  the  third  had  the  satisfaction 
of  landing  on  the  mainland,  which  Sebastian  Cabot  and 
Amerigo  Vespucci  had  reached  before  him;  but  he 
became  at  last  the  victim  of  jealousy,  and  charges  were 
made  against  him.  which  so  cut  him  to  the  heart  that 
he  never  rallied  from  the  attack,  and  he  died  at  Valla- 
dolid,  in  1506.  broken  in  body  and  in  soul.  Carlyle,  in 
a  famous  passage,  salutes  him  across  the  centuries: 
"Brave  sea-captain,  Norse  sea-king,  Columbus,  my  hero, 
rojralist  sea-king  of  all." 

Comstock,  Anthonjr.  secretary  and  special  agent  of 
New  York  Society  for  Suppression  of  Vice,  1873-1016; 
bora  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  March  7,  1844;  educated  in 
district  school  and  Wyckoff  s  Academy,  New  Canaan,  and 
1860-61.  high  school.  Now  Britain,  Conn.;  left  school  to 
eara  living,  1861.  His  brother  Samuel  having  been  killed 
at  Gettysburg,  he  volunteered  to  fill  his  place  In  regiment, 
enlisting  in  17th  Connecticut  Volunteer  Infantry.  Decem- 
ber, 1863;  mustered  out,  July,  1865.  Appointed,  March 
3, 1873.  post-office  inspector  of  New  York;  was  prominent 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  As  secretary  and  special  agent  of  New 
York  Society  for  Suppression  of  Vice  and  post-office 
inspector,  he  brought  about  3,670  criminals  to  justice  and 
destroyed  160  tons  of  obscene  literature  and  pictures,  etc 
Author:  "Frauds  Exposed."  "Gambling  Outrages," 
"Morals  vs.  Art,"  "Traps  for  the  Young."    Died.  1015. 

Cond6,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of ,  bora  in  1630; 
joined  the  Huguenots  after  the  death  of  Henri  II.,  and. 
together  with  Coligny,  became  their  leader  during  the 
reign  of  Charies  IX.  He  was  wounded  at  Dreux  (1562). 
lost  the  battle  of  St.  Denys  (1567),  and  was  killed  at 
Jarnac  (1560). 

Condorcet  (kong-dor'-ta),  Jean  Marie  Antolne 
Nicholas  Caritat,  Marquis  de,  was  bora  in  1743. 
He  {gained  celebrity  by  his  successful  labors  as  a  mathe- 
matician. His  treatise  on  integral  calculations,  written 
when  be  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age.  was  eminently 
successful,  and  was  considered  to  indicate  a  degree  of 
knowledge  seldom  possessed  at  so  early  an  age.  He 
was  the  friend  of  D  Alembert  and  of  almost  all  his  Illus- 
trious contempomries,  as  well  as  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Voltaire.    Being  appointed   governor   of  the   dauphin 
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by  the  oonatiitMnt  aasembly,  he  was 

to  the  legifllatiTe  body  and  to  the  eonrenlioa; 

•equently  denoqnoed  ae  a  paitbaa  of  the 

he  waa  ouUawed  in  1703,  ahorHj  after 

and  poiaooed  himaelf  in  1794. 

C^ntactas  (te»-/a'-«»««)9  the 
Koons-Foii-Taea,  a  celebrated  Chineae  jphiloaophar, 
•uppoaed  to  haire  been  bom  in  the  year  551  B.  C.  Ftobb 
hia  youth  he  deroted  hia  hoore  to  the  atudy  ol  philoeophy. 
A  mandarin  when  hot  17  jreara  <rf  ace,  he  reaicned  lua 


H,  aeeofdii^  to  enatoniL 
I  himaplf  up  to  profound 


ofBoe  OB  the  death  of  hia  mother 

and  withdrew  to  aohtode,  ciTing  1  -^  --  ^ 

meditation.  He  afterwardi  eatabhahed  a  eeliool,  and 
had  many  diacxplea.  The  Kii^  of  Ln  iuTited  him  to 
hia  eoort  and  appointed  him  firat  miniater.  Confoeina 
endcarared  to  eorreet  the  mannera  of  hia  eountrymen 
by  hia  aace  "»^*'"**  He  effected  inmortant  reforma, 
bat  the  intrignea  of  hia  enemiee  prevailed  againat  him, 
and  he  waa  aent  into  exile.  He  wrote  aeveral  very  im- 
portant worka.  and  died  in  478  B.  C. 

i^mmmmmghif  Arihmr  WaUam  Pmlridi  Albert,  duke 
of,  third  eon  of  Queen  Vietoria,  waa  bom  in  1860.  He 
entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woohrieh  in 
1866  aa  a  cadet;  waa  made  lieatenant  in  1868,  captain  in 
1871,  and  cenecal  of  brisade  in  1880.  In  1874  he  waa 
created  dnlEe  of  Connanght  and  StrathMvn  and  earl  of 
Snaaez,  and  took  hia  aeat  in  the  Houae  of  Lorda.  He 
aenred  in  the  Ecyptinn  expedition  in  1882,  became  a 
general  in  1893.  and  from  1893  to  1898  waa  in  charge  of 
the  permanent  camp  at  Alderahot.  In  1896  he  repre- 
aented  Queen  Victoria  at  the  coronation  of  Nicholaa  II, 
and  in  1903  waa  the  repreaentative  of  Edward  VII  at  the 
coronation  durbar  at  DelhL  He  succeeded  Lord  Roberta 
aa  ctmunander-in-chief  of  the  f oroea  in  Ireland  in  1900, 
became  fidd-marahal  in  1902,  and  inapector-general  in 
1904.  From  1911  to  1916  he  waa  govemor-general  of 
Canada,  aucoeeding  Elarl  Orey. 

CMittoBttne  I.  (Min'tt&t^Hin),  called  The  Great;  bora 
in  272,  at  Maeaaa.  waa  aon  of  Conatantius  Chlorua  by 
Helena.  On  the  death  of  his  father  at  York,  where  he 
had  accompanied  him,  waa  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
troops;  thM  title  being  challenged  by  Maximian,  his 
fatber-in-law,  and  Ma[zentiua,  his  brother-in-law,  he 
took  up  arma  against  first  the  one  and  then  the  other, 
and  defeated  them.  One  day  he  aaw  a  cross  in  the 
sky  with  the  words,  **By  this  Conquer."  in  Greek;  under 
this  sign,  known  aa  the  labarum,  which  he  adopted 
as  his  standard,  he  accordingly  marched  straight  to 
Bx>me,  where  he  waa  acknowledged  emperor  by  the 
aenate  in  312,  and  thereafter  an  edict  waa  iisued  granting 
toleration  to  the  Christians.  He  had  still  to  extend  his 
enmire  orer  the  Eaat,  and  baring  done  ao  by  the  removal 
of  Luciniua,  he  tranaferred  the  aeat  of  his  empire  to 
Byxantium,  which  waa  thereafter  called  Constantinople, 
i.  e.,  CoiMtantine's  city.  Constantino  waa  baptised  in 
337,  after  having  three  yeara  before  proclaimed  Chris- 
tianity the  state  religion.     Died,  337. 

Cooky  Csptoln  James*  bom  in  Marton,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  1728;  celebrated  EngUsh  navigator. 
DMt  known  through  his  "Voyagea  Round  the  World.' 
He  made  three  principal  voyagea.  in  the  course  of  which 
he  made  many  important  discoveries,  but  was  ultimately 
killed  in  a  quarrel  with  the  nativea  of  Hawaii,  though  he 
had  never  acted  ao  as  to  deserve  anything  but  confidence 
from  the  natives  with  whom  be  came  in  contact.  His 
kindly  disposition  and  his  scrupulous  justice  and  humanity 
were,  with  his  skill  aa  a  navigator,  among  his  first  recom- 
mendations. After  his  death,  at  Hawaii,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  1779,  man^  honors  were  paid  to  his 
memory,  both  in  ms  own  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Cooper*  lames  Fenlmore,  an  illustrious  American 
novelist,  was  born  in  Burlin^n,  N.  J.,  1789.  After  six 
years'  experience  in  naval  life.  Cooper  retired  from  the 
sea  in  1810,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Cooperstown, 
Otsego  County.  N.  Y.  About  1819  appeared  lus  first 
work,  "Precaution."  In  quick  succession  followed  "The 
Bpy.  a  tale  which  at  once  secured  for  him  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  novelists;  his  almost  imequaled  sea  stories. 
"The  Red  Rover.**  "Pilot,'*  and  "Water-witch";  his 
famous  "Leather  Stocking  Seriea"  of  Indian  life  and 
adventure,  the  "Pioneers.**  "Last  of  the  Mohicans.*' 
"Pathfinder,"  "Deerslaycr,"  ''Prairie."  Cooper,  after 
patming  some  years  in  Europe,  died  in  1851.  His 
works  have  been  translated  into  every  European  lan- 
guage and  have  exhausted  numberless  editions. 

C^ooper.  Peter,  noted  American  inventor,  manufactur- 
er, and  philanthropist,  was  bora  in  New  York,  1791.  He 
erected  iron  works  in  Baltimore  in  1828.  and  soon  after 
constructed  from  his  own  designs  the  first  locomotive 
engine  built  in  America.  Qe  waa  actively  interested  in 
state  canals,  and  later  in  the  first  ocean  telegraph.  Hia 
peat  life  work,  however,  was  the  establishment  of 
Cooper  Union,  founded  in  1854.  containing  free  day  and 


eveoiag  aehoob  in  acienee,  art,  mathematiea,  and  enpneer- 
ing.  open  to  both  aexea.    He  (fied  in  1883.    Efeeted  to 

Wlrslii,  f ovnder  of  the  modern  aystem 


of  astronomy,  bom  in  1473  at  Thorn,  Pi  iiiis  [ 
(Vaeow  and  Bologna,  and  became  pi  u  fsaai.it  of 
matiea  at  Rome.  Obtaining  a  canonry  in  the  chapter 
of  Fraaeaborg,  he  there  wrote  Ida  work  in  Latin  "On  the 
Revolution  of  the  Celetial  Orba,"  whSeh  he  defanad 
publiafaing  untfl  a  little  before  hia  death,  in  1543,  awara 
of  the  opposition  it  would  arooae. 

Oorday  IPAramit,  Mwle  Gkarlotte,  bon  in  1768, 
at  St.  Satondn,  Normandy,  of  a  noble  Norman  family; 
ajrmpathiaed  with  the  ideas  of  the  Freneh  Revohition 
but  waa  horrified  at  ita  exeeaaea;  visited  Paiia  in  July, 
1793,  with  the  porpoee,  it  ia  aaid,  of  sssassinsling  Marat 
or  Robespierre;  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  former 
while  in  hia  bath,  ahe  atabbed  him  with  a  knife;  waa  im- 
mediately Miprehended  and  exaented  four  daya  afterwarda. 

Coreli,  luiHe,  the  adopted  ehihi  of  the  poet,  Oiarlea 
Maekay,  waa  born,  1864;  educated  in  a  Freneh  convent, 
and  atodied  for  a  muaical  career.  At  an  earhr  age 
ahe  ahowed  literary  gifts,  and  the  aucoeaa  of  "A  Ro- 
mance of  Two  Wonda**  decided  her  conrae.  Sinoa  then 
ahe  has  written  a  number  of  novels  whieh  have  had 
large  circulationa.  Persuaded  Edward  Morris,  of  Chi- 
cago, to  purehaae  Harvard  Houae,  8tratford-on-Avoa 
(which  ahe  had  reetored),  and  to  preaent  it  to  Harvard 
Universi^  to  which  it  now  * 

CorBeOle 


(kor^Hayi%  Pierre,  Freneh  dramatist,  bom 
1606,  in  Rouen;  waa  educated  for  the  law,  but  the 
sneoesB  of  his  first  eomedy,  "Mtiite,"  indoeed  him  to 
devote  himaelf  to  Cterature.  It  waa  followed  by  other 
comedies,  but  from  1635  he  preferred  tragedy,  producing 
"M6d6e/^  "Le  Cid"  (which  establiahed  hu  fame), 
"Horace,"  "C&ma,**  "Polyeucte/*  and  "La  Mort  de  Pom- 
p6e.*'     Died,  1684. 

Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Sdpio  Africaaua,  waa  the 
wife  of  Tiberiua  Semproniua  Gracchua,  who  waa  consul, 
177  B.  C.  By  him  Cornelia  had  twelve  children,  and 
waa  left,  atill  m  the  prime  of  life,  a  widow.  To  her  chil- 
dren she  gave  all  1^  care,  though  only  three  reached 
matority,  but  these  owed  to  their  mother  the  high  dts- 
tinetion  which  they  gained  in  the  eommonwealth,  A 
lady,  after  displaying  her  jewels,  asked  to  see  those  of 
Cornelia,   who,  producing  her  aona,  aaid,   "Theae  are 


Coraell,  BDm*  an  American  philanthropist,  bom  in 
1807,  Westchester  Landing,  N.  Y.  He  accumulated 
a  hunge  fortune  and  ia  beet  known  aa  the  founder  of 
CornMl  University.  He  began  life  aa  a  mechanic  and 
miller,  and  subaequentiy  became  a  contractor  for  the 
erection  of  telegiaph  linea.    Died,  1874. 

Comwallls,  Charles,  Marquis,  bora  in  1738;  a 
prominent  English  stateaman  and  general,  celebrated 
aa  the  general  under  whom  the  Britiah  forcea  were 
finally  defeated  (1781)  in  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  waa  afterwards  governm^general  and 
commander-in-chief  in  India,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  victoriea  over  Tippoo  Sahib; 
and  atill  later  (1798).  he  waa  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  (1802)  plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  to  negotiate 
the  Peace  of  Amiena.  He  was  appointed,  ia  1805, 
goveraor-^neral  of  India  a  aecond  time  but  died  (1805) 
while  on  htf  way  to  assume  command. 

Corel  ikd-r6%  Jean  Baptiste  (^mille,  was  bora  in 
Paris.  1796.  distinguished  French  painter.  leader  of  the 
noted  Barbiaon  aohool  and  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
masters  of  landscape  art.  His  harmonious  romantic 
paintings  have  been  styled  ''painted  music.**    Died.  1875. 

Corresflo  ikor^ra'-je-o).  Antonio  Allecrt  da,  an 
artist  of  great  fame,  was  bora  at  Correggio  in  1494.  in 
the  duchy  of  Modena.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  Lombard  School,  and  was  distin^piished  above 
aU  hia  rivals  by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  lus  figures,  and 
by  the  richness  and  harmony  of  his  coloring.  Be  pamted 
"The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,'*  for  the  cathedral  church 
of  Parma;  and  among  his  numerous  productions  are 
the  **Nativity,"  the  'Carriage  of  St.  Catherine,**  and 
the  "Holy  Family.*'    Died,  1534. 

Cortelyoa,  Geoi«e  Bmce,  ex-secretary  of  the  treas* 
ury,  bora  in  New  York,  1862;  graduated  at  Hempstead 
(L.  I.)  Institute  and  State  Normal  School.  Westfieldj 
Mass.;  graduate  of  the  law  schools  of  Georgetown  and 
Columbian  ((3eorge  Washington)  universities;  in  1883 
general  law  reporter;  was  principal  of  schools  in  New 
York  from  1885  to  1889;  entered  the  pubHo  service  as 
private  secretary  to  public  officials;  1895.  was  appointed 
stenographer  to  President  Cleveland;  1896,  executive 
clerk;  1898,  assistant  secretary  to  President  McKinley; 
1900.  secretary  to  the  president;  reappointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt:  was  appointed  aecretary  of  the  newfar 
established  DejMtrtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1903; 
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1004,  WM  «leet«d  obMrmBn  ol  the  Rejpablioftn  NstioiMl 
Committeet  and  oonduoted  the  ciminpaign  whieb  remiltad 
in  the  eteetkm  of  President  RooMTelt.  He  entered  the 
new  oAlnnet,  1906,  as  pottniMter-general,  and  on  Maroh 
4,  1907,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treaaunr.  In 
1909,  became  president  of  New  York  Qas  Go. 

C;«rtcit  or  Cdrta  ikar'^tm),  Heninnito»  a  Spainsh 
AdTenturer;  bom  in  MedelUn  m  Estremadura,  in  1486. 
He  waa  first  destined  for  the  Uw;  but  a  passion  for  arm* 
carrying  him  to  the  military  profession,  he  went  early 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  with  Velasques,  to  Cuba,  and 
anbw^uently  obtained  the  command  ol  the  expedition 
sent  acainst  Mexioo.  With  seven  hundred  men  under 
his  oommand,  he  landed  at  Tobasoo  in  1519,  and  imme- 
diately burned  ^  ships,  that  his  followers  misht  have 
no  hope  but  in  victory.  He  advanced  to  Mexico,  where 
he  was  at  first  reoeived  with  friendly  demonstrations; 
but  on  his  seising  'Montesuma,  the  Mexican  king,  whom 
he  eubeequently  put  to  death  by  fire,  a  struggle  ensued, 
in  which  many  thousands  of  lives  were  lost.  He  event- 
oally  succeeded  in  putting  down  all  opposition,  and  in 
overrunning  Mexico.  Wmle  effecting  this  be  is  be- 
lieved to  have  perpetrated  the  most  enormous  crueltiee. 
He  waa  rewarded  with  the  title  of  marquis,  and  a  grant 
of  land:  but  subsequently,  <m  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
found  liimself  very  much  neglected.  He  died  near 
Seville,  in  1647. 

€}orwlii«  TbonuMy  an  American  statesman;  born  in 
Kentucky  in  1794;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818, 
and  after  serving  some  seven  years  in  the  State  legi»> 
lature,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1830,  and  to  the  United 
Sutes  Senate  in  1845.  In  1850,  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  and,  in  1861,  minister  to  Mexico. 
Died  in  Washington  m  1865. 

CoXy  Kenyon*  painter;  born  in  Warren,  O.,  October 
27,  1866;  studied  in  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia;  in 
Paris  under  Carohis  Duran  and  G4r5me,  1877-82;  re- 
turned to  New  York.  Pictures  are  principally  portraits 
and  figure  pieces;  painted  two  decorations  in  library 
of  Conmss,  one  in  Walker  Art  Oallery,  Bowdoin  College; 
one  in  Minnesota  State  capitol,  one  in  Citiaens'  building, 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  friese  in  court  room.  Appellate  Court. 
New  York,  and  other  decorative  pictures.  He  con- 
tributed to  leading  magasines  on  art  subieote;  part 
author  of  "Modem  French  Blasters,"  edited  by  Jl  C. 
Van  Dyke,  and  of  "The  Nineteenth  Century."  Author: 
"Mixed  BeasU,"  "Old  Masters  and  New."   Died,  1919. 

Coi.  Palmert  artist;  born  in  Granby,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, April  28,  1840;  graduate  of  Oranby  Academy; 
lived  in  San  Francisco.  1863^75,  contributing  to  "Golden 
Era"  and  "AlU  California";  since  1875,  has  lived  in 
New  York.  His  specialty  is  original  humorous  pictxires 
illustrating  hi*  own  books.  Author:  "Sauibs  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  Every-day  life  Illustrated,"  "Hans  von  Pel- 
ter's  Trip  to  Qothaxn*'*  "How  Columbus  Found  America," 
"That  Stanley,"  "The  Brownies,  their  Book,"  "Queer 
People,"  "Queer  People  with  Winjn  and  Stings,*'  "Queer 
People  with  Paws  and  Claws.^'  "Another  Brownie 
Book,"  'The  Brownies  at  Home."  "The  Brownies 
Around  the  World."  "The  Brownies  Through  the  Union," 
"The  (Brownies  Abroad."  "The  Brownies  in  Fairyland" 
(cantata  in  two  acts),  "Palmer  Cox's  Brownies"  (spec- 
tacular play  in  three  nets),  "The  Brownies  in  the  Philip- 
pinee." 

CTrmlkf  Dlnab  M«rla»  bora,  in  1826;  daughter  of 
Mr.  Mulock,  a  clergyman.  Besides  poems  andT  essays, 
she  wrote  many  novels,  of  which  "John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman" (1857)  is  the  best  known.     Died,  1887. 

€7ninm«r,  TliomM«  born  in  1489;  Archbishop  of 
(Canterbury,  obtained  the  favor  of  Henry  VIII.  by 
furthering  his  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and 
was  appointed  primate  in  1533.  He  favored  the  Re- 
formed doctrines  during  the  reign  of  H^nry  VIII.,  and 
in  that  of  Edward  VI.  Protestantism  was  thoroughly 
established,  and  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer"  compiled 
U549)  under  his  guidance.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  condemned  at  Oxford 
for  heresy  in  1554,  and  after  two  years'  imprisonment, 
burnt  there,  openly  rejecting  the  recantation  of  Protes- 
tantism which  he  had  been  induced  to  sign. 

Cr*Mil0«  liUeliis  Llelnliu,  the  greatest  Roman 
orator  of  his  day,  became  consul  in  95  B.  C;  during  his 
consulship  a  law  was  passed,  requiring  all  but  citizens 
to  leave  Rome,  an  edict  which  provoked  the  Social 
War.    Bom  140  B.  Cj  died  91  B.  C. 

CrMsns,  Marcos  Llctnlas.  the  triumvir  with  Pom- 
psy  and  Cssar;  was  avaricious,  and  amassed  great 
wc»Uth;  appointed  to  the  province  of  Syria,  provoked 
out  of  eupidity  war  with  the  Parthians,  in  whii^  he  was 
treacherously  slain:  Orodes,  the  king,  cut  off  his  head, 
KQjl  poured  nielted  gold  into  his  mouth,  saying  as  he 
Old  so,  "Now  sate  thyself  with  the  metal  of  which  thou 
i»ett  80  greedy  when  aHve."    (105-63  B.  C^.  ^ 


0»wfDrtf»  TImibm  (Jvau'furd),  an  Ameriean  eeulp- 
tor,  was  born  in  New  York,  in  1814.  He  early  mani- 
fested a  taste  for  artistic  studies,  and,  in  1834,  repaired 
to  Rome,  where  he  entered  the  studio  of  Thorwaldsen. 
Hia  prinemal  works  are  the  bronse  statue  of  Beethoven, 
executed  for  the  Boston  Musio  Hall;  the  eolossal  equee* 
trian  statue  of  Washington  at  the  capitol,  Richmond; 
and  the  marble  and  bronse  statuary  for  the  capitol, 
Washington.  Died  in  London  in  1867. 
vCr«My»  Sir  Edward  (ibr<'»e),  an  EngHsh  historian, 
bora  in  1812;  author  of  "Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  World,"  which  has  become  very  widely  known; r"ThB 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  £higlish  Constitution"  (1856); 
and  a  "History  of  England."  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  published  in  1869.   Died,  1878. 

Crlspl,  Prmnceaco*  born  in  1819;  Italian  statesman. 
Joined  in  the  conspiracies  which  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  (1848);  planned  Uie 
second  Sicilian  revolt  of  1859-60;  fought  under  (Gari- 
baldi; became  a  minister  of  state;  rei>re8ented  Palermo 
in  the  first  Italian  Parliament,  in  which  he  was  leader 
of  the  constitutional  opposition.  In  1877,  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  mterior;  in  1887,  president  of 
tne  council  and  premier,  and  resigned  in  1891.  Died,  1901. 

Crittenden,  John  Jordon  (kHt'-n-dht),  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Kentucky  in  1787.  After  having 
studied  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  he,  in 
1816,  became  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  House  of 
Representatives,  and ,  in  1817,  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  1841,  be  became  attoroey-general  in 
President  Harrison's  administration;  and,  in  1848,  was 
elected  governor  of  Kentucky.  He  served  as  attorney- 
general  m  President  Fillmore's  cabinet  from  July,  1850, 
till  the  accession  of  President  Pierce.  Throughout  his 
political  career,  Chrittenden's  name  is  identified  with 
most  of  the  measures  introduced  and  advocated  by  hii 
friend,  Henry  Clay.     Died,  1863.  \  \      s: 

C^mpton,  Samael,  inventor  of  the  spinning-mule: 
born  near  Bolton,  England,  1753;  for  five  years  be  worked 
at  his  project,  and  after  he  ^ot  it  into  shape  was  tormented 
by  people  prying  about  him  and  tnring  to  find  out  his 
secret:  at  last  a  sum  was  raised  by  subscription  to  buy 
it,  and  he  got  some  £60  for  it,  by  which  othen  became 
wealthy,  while  he  had  to  spend,  and  end,  his  days  in 
comparative  poverty,  all  he  had  to  subsist  on  being  a 
life  annmty  of  £63,  which  some  friends  bought  him. 
Died,  1827.  \ 

CTromwdD,  OHTer,  the  Protector,  son  of  Robert 
Oomwdl,  was  born  in  Huntingdon  in  1599,  and  edu- 
oated  at  the  free  school  and  at  Cambridge^  where  be 
did  not  graduate;  repreeented  Huntingdon  m  the  par* 
liament  of  1628;  always  an  advocate  of  puritanical 
views,  first  became  seriously  religious  hixnself  about 
1638;  was  member  for  O^mbridjse  in  the  short  and  long 
parliaments,  and  soon  made  himself  prominent  bv  his 
aetJ  in  the  cause  of  Kberty;  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  parliament: 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  which  followed,  and 
was  specially  exempted  from  the  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nance (1646);  iotned  the  Independent  party  in  o|ipo^ 
SBtion  to  the  Presbyterians,  uid  by  the  election  of 
members  known  as  "Pride's  Purge,"  secured  the  eoadem* 
nation  and  execution  ol  Charles  I.  (1649).  After  reduo^ 
ing  Ireland  to  submissioo,  he  attacked  the  Scottish 
Royalists,  defeating  them  at  Dunbar  (1650)  and  Worces- 
ter (1651).  He  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament  in  1663. 
and,  after  an  unsuooessful  attempt  at  constitutional 
government,  assumed  the  title  of  Protector,  and  ruled 
as  a  mihtary  despot,  enforcing  order  at  home,  and  win- 
ning the  resDect  of  foreign  countries.    Died,  1658. 

Cvomweu.  WHlism  Nelson*  lawyer,  bora,  1854; 
now  senior  of  law  firm  of  Sullivan  A  (VomweU:  spe<Halty 
is  corporation  law;  organised,  1899,  National  Tube  0>in- 
pany  (capital^  $80,000,000);  since  then  many  other  cor- 

e>rations;  appointed  assignee  and  reorganised  Decker, 
owell  A  (^mpany.  1890,  and  later.  Price,  McO>rmick  A 
0>mpany,  which  had  failed  for  several  millions,  and  put 
both  on  pairing  basis;  was  officer,  director,  or  counsel  of 
more  than  twenty  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  organisers  of  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  Engaged  by  Panama  Canal  Company 
of  France,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  passage  oi 
Panama  (3anal  bill  in  Congress.  He  perfected  the  details 
of  the  transfer  of  Panama  Canal  to  United  States  Qov- 
ernment. 

CrookeSf  Sir  Winiam*  scientist,  inventor;  born  in 
1832.  Past-president  of  the  Chemical  Society;  past-prea- 
ident  of  the  institution  of  Electrical  Engineers;  president 
of  the  British  Amooiation,  1898:  vice-president  of  Royal 
Society,  1895-90;  president  of  Sodety  for  Psychical 
Research,  1897;  discoverer  of  thallium  and  of  prop- 
erties of  radiant  matter;  inventor  of  the  radiometer, 
spinthariscope,  and,  other  instruments.    Wrote  "Mami- 
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fMtsre  of  Bm%  Sugar,"  'handbook  of  DvaiAg,*'  ''Ifon- 
ftml  of  PkBoiieal  AMaying,"  ^'Select  Methocb  in  Chemioal 
Anidyiia/'  "The  Wheat  Problem,"  eto.;  editor  of  the 
««Chemk»l  Newa."    Died,  1919. 

CuJMt  JftMIOM  (koo'BtUU),  an  eminent  Freneh  hmst, 
bom  in  1522:  beeame  profeosor  of  the  Roman  law  at 
Boorgee  and  Valenoe.  Among  has  numerous  works  are 
"Commentariee  on  Justinian's  Institutes,"  and  on  the 
"Pandects  and  Decretals."  Cujas  has  been  styled  by 
HaUam  the  "greatest  of  all  civil  lawyers."    Died,  1590. 

CnlberaoDt  Cbarles  A«»  United  States  senator  from 
Texas;  bom  in  Dadeville,  Ala.,  June  10,  1855;  graduate 
of  Virnnia  Military  Institute,  1874;  studied  law  at 
Univernty  of  Virginia,  187&-77;  settled  in  Teias,  1856; 
county  attorney,  Marion  County;  attorney-general  of 
Texas,  1890-^:  governor,  1894-98;  delegate  and  chair- 
man of  Texas  aelegations  to  Democratic  National  oon- 
ventiens,  1896,  1904;  elected  United  States  senator,  1899. 
to  succeed  Roger  Q.  Mills;  reelected,  1905,  1911,  and 
1917;  minority  leader  Of  the  United  States  Senate,  60tfa 
and  61st  Congresses. 

Cammliu.  Albert  Balrd*  governor,  lawsrer;  bom 
in  Carmichaels,  Pa.,  February  15,  1850;  academic  edu- 
cation at  Waynesburg,  Pa.;  admitted  to  bar;  settled 
in  practice  at  Des  Momes,  la.;  member  of  Republican 
National  Committee,  1896-1900;  governor  of  Iowa, 
1902-1908;  United  SUtes  senator  since  1908. 

Cartla,  WUllaiii  Elaroy,  journalist;  bom  in  Akron, 
O.,  November  5,  1850;  fp-aduate  of  Westem  Reserve 
CoUeffs,  1871.  On  staff  or"Chica«o  InteivOeean."  1873- 
87;  VVii»liiuKt<jn  rorTf.-'[iirn.lL^[it  ioT  "Utiit^itK'J  Ito^^'/rdt" 
lM7-iyDi;  "Chic&io  lie fuTiMle raid,"  lOOl-lU  Special 
ecimmissiuDeT  from  tjniicfi  8ti»t«e  to  Contt^  and  South 
Ameriiiaii  republica;  Gxecutive  o^cat  of  Interna tioual 
Amed^^an  Cooferenoe,  1 8^0-^0;  dlrfictor  at  Bureau  of 
Aruririr^an  Republics,  1890-93;  chief  of  Latin-Amencan 
d^pflTttnciit  ai»E|  hi.-'torical  stction  at  World 'a  Columbian 
Eji^QBitioD,  yjdl-D^;  cotnmi.-'Hioxior  of  Columbian  Ex- 
ptmlAoa  to  Madrid,  ^nd  vpi^ijial  cmvoy  to  tba  Queoo 
lic>W9iit  of  Sp&iu  and  Pop<}  Leo  XilL,  1892.  Author i 
"TibkmUcs  tolka,"  "A  Rummer  Stamper,''  "The  lile 
<}|  Zischariah  Chaodlor,''  "Children,  of  the  Sun,"  "Copitats 
ol  Bpanisb  Ammca/'  "The  l^and  cif  the  Nihilist,"  *  Trade 
•nd  Tratuporiatiun/*  "Handbook  to  the  ATUf^rican 
Beimblics,"  "GuaieFiiala/'  "Ctidta  liica,"  "Ecuador^" 
"Venetuala:  a  Land  Whore  It  is  Always  Summer," 
'*The  United  Status  aiid  For&iga  Powera,"  "The  BjlviLiie 
AniOipifihs  of  ColumbuflH"  lui&'S  (Amoricaa  RidtoHaal 
AHOQUtion);  "Relica  oJ  C'olunibuflr/'  "lt(?cent  DiiKSOVi'rioii 
OoficeriUfLg  \h9  Early  SettJemeat  of  Am  Brian  la  xha 
Afchivcfl  of  the  Vatican,  '  "Th*  Yank^MUi  of  the  Ea.aU" 
"To-ilny  in  FraDoe  and  Germany,"  "Between  the  Andes 
and  the  Ocean/'  ■*The  True  Tboniaji  Je^rereon,"  "The 
Turk  aad  Hia  Lo»t  Province»H"  "Deumark,  Swed«Mi, 
and  Norvfay/*  etc,  W^aa  membDr  of  manv  lea  mod 
ctiua,     Died.  JylL 


vnrnsi,  uienn  h..  aeronaut,  sportsman,  manu- 
faetureTi  was  bom  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  1878;  in 
1906,  at  Ormond  Beach,  Curtias  covered  a  mile  on  a 
motoroyole  of  his  own  construction  in  twenty-six  and 
two-fifths  seconds;  director  of  experiments  of  Aerial 
Bxperiment  Association,  1907;  winner  of  international 
contest  at  Rheims.  1909,  coverini;  the  course  of  12.42 
miles  in  15  minutes,  60  3-5  seconds,  m  a  biplane  of  his  own 
design;  flew  over  Hudson  River.  Albany  to  New  York, 
11)10;  invented  and  demonstrated  hydro-aeroplane,  1911, 
and  flying  boat,  1912.  In  1914  built  the  ^'America.'' 
designed  for  transatlantio  flight;  also  made  successful  flight 
with  Lansdey  afirodrome.  In  1915  removed  plant  from 
Hammondsport  to  Buffalo,  and  organised  syndicate  to 
operate  large  aeroplane  and  motor  conoem. 

Ciinoii  of  Kedlestoa,  Baron.  English  statesman, 
bom  1859;  viceroy  of  India,  1899-1905.  His  term  of 
ofiSce  was  extended.  In  June,  1905,  difficulties  over  the 
new  military  scheme  in  India  led  to  his  resigning.  The 
resignation  was  withdrawn  at  request  of  home  author- 
ities, but  in  August,  controversy  a^n  reached  an  acute 
stage,  and  Lord  Curson  finally  relinquished  office.  He 
remained  in  India  to  receive  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  The  "Times"  spoke  of  his  work  as  "among  the 
most  brilliant  and  strenuous  accomplished  for  the  empire 
in  our  times."  and  of  his  having  infused  into  Indian  civil 
administration  a  new  spirit  bom  of  his  own  indomitable 
belief  in  reform  and  his  own  unshaken  determination  to 
carry  It  into  practice.  His  wife  died  in  1906.  Elected 
ohanoellor  of  Oxford  University.  March.  1907.  President 
war  oablnnt  under  LIoyd-Qeorge,  1916. 

Cuvlar  (hu'-vt-a),  George  Leopold  Cbrlittan  Fred- 
erick l>agobert.  Baron,  was  born  at  Montb^iliard  in 
the  duchy  of  Warttflinhnrg  In  1769.  He  devoted  hlm- 
stiir  to  the  study  of  rifttural  hintory,  and  gsinod  extra- 
ordinary eelsbrity.     lis   was  plaoed  by   Bonaparte  in 


the  most  important  offioes  in  the  decMUtment  of  pvblie 
instruction.  The  additions  be  made  to  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge  gave  him  fame  throughout  the  civil- 
ised world,  and  he  was  received  with  appropriate  honoia 
by  scientists  when  he  visited  Knglann  in  1818,  and  in 
1830.     He  died  in  1832. 

€yni8  ibe  Grent»  bora  about  590  B.  C;  founder  of 
the  Persian  Empire;  was  the  son  of  Cambysea  and 
Mandane,  dau^ter  of  Astyages,  King  of  Media.  Hie 
early  history  is  probably  mythical;  in  540  B.  C,  he 
exoited  the  Persians  agamst  the  Medea,  defeated  Astjr- 
ages,  and  usurped  his  throne.  He  simsequently  oon- 
queied  Lydia  and  Babylon,  and  marohed  against  the 
Massegat»,  governed  by  Queen  Tomyria,  by  whom  be 
was  defeated  and  slain,  529  B.  C. 

Cyras  tbe  Tounger,  bom  in  424  B.  O.;  son  of  Darine. 
and  governor  of  the  westem  provinces  of  Asia  Minor; 
after  unsuccessfully  plotting  against- his  elder  brother, 
Artaxerxes,  he  raised  a  large  army,  including  abont 
12,000  Greek  soldiers,  with  which  he  marohed  against 
him,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Cunaxa.  Xenophon 
then  conducted  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  surviving 
Greeks.     Died.  401  B.  C. 

Dagaerre^  Louis  Jne<|iies  Mnndft*  bom  in  1780; 
the  inventor  of  photography  by  the  dagueixeotypa 
inroeess,  by  which  the  portrait  was  fixed  on  a  i^ate  of 
copper  ttunly  coated  with  silver,  by  the  successive 
action  of  the  vapors  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  mereury, 
in  which  invention  he  was  associated  with  M.  Nidpee 
Daguerre.  He  was  also  celebrated  as  a  dioramie  painter: 
v,-n.<t  nrtmod  by  the  FroAch  Government  as  an  omoer  oi 
t?ie  rxt^ioo  ol  Honor,  aod  granted  a  pension  of  six  tbou- 
flatid  imnts.     T>i*d,  1851. 

Pj^IxpII^  Jobii^  ei-congfeiMman,  lawyer;  bom  in  New 
York,  April  19.  19^5;  removed  to  Pittoburgh,  1847; 
graduate  oF  Vale,  1365;  admitted  to  bar,  1867;  has 
pmcticcd  ever  HLnci>:  for  yq&rs  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
thQ  I^onn«ylviLnla  HkLIroad  Company  for  all  its  western 
Vmufi',  alan  attorney  for  many  corporations  in  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.  Membsr  of  Congress,  1887-1913;  member 
of  CommitieB  oa  UnUa  and  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ufiu^a,  54tb,  55th »  5etb,  d7th,  58th,  SOth,  60th,  61sk 
mud  ti2d  ConeresBaa. 

Danlett  one  of  ihn  Jcwinh  prophets.  Is  afiSrmed  by 
Joflpphua  to  have  d6B»nd?d  from  the  royal  family  oif 
Judiui.  Wbik  ynuTig.  he  was  carried  as  a  captive  from 
Joruadem  to  BftbyloD.  Tliore  his  talents  eausCKl  Idm 
to  b&  adTanwd  to  the  mnk  of  chief  of  the  magi,  or  wise 
men,  aad  to  the  govemment  of  the  province;  and  his 
wisdom,  courase,  and  *ki\\  in  prophecy  gave  him  great 
diBtinctiouH  He  is  aupposed  to  nave  dued  about  the 
5'earSa4  B.  C. 

Daniel,  Joha  Warwick,  United  States  senator, 
IRST-IQIO;  born  in  Lprnhburg.  Va.,  September  6, 
1S42;  pdueated  at  Lynchburg  College  and  Dr.  Qessner 
n  iirrlhion '  u  U  ni  v^  r«Ti  t  y  S4-  h  n  d ;  in  '  Confederate  States 
Army  ui  NottWn  Virt^Luia  throughout  war;  became 
adjutant-general  on  General  Early's  staff;  studied  law 
at  University  of  Virginia,  1865-66.  Member  of  Virginia 
house  of  delegates,  1869^70,  1871-72;  of  State  senate, 
1875-81;  presidential  elector,  1876;  defeated  for  gov- 
ernor of  Vi^ginia^  1881;  member  of  Congress,  1885>-87; 
member  of  National  Democratio  oonventions,  1880, 
1888.  1892,  1896  (temporary  chairman)^  1900  and  1904 
Author:  "Attachments  Under  the  Code  of  Virginia," 
''Negotiable  Instraments,"  etc.     Died,  1910. 

Dante  AlisHlerl,  Italian  poet;  was  bom  in  BlorenoeL 
1265.  Of  his  early  days  little  is  known,  till,  as  related 
in  his  *'Vita  Nuova,*'  he  first  met  **the  lady  of  his  heart* 
Beatrice."  According  to  Boccaccio,  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Folco  Portinari,  and  married  Simone  de  Bwdi 
and  to  her  Danto  was  passionately  but  platonically 
attached.  She  died  in  1290,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Dante  married  Gemma  Donati,  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  "Guelph"  familiesi  In  1289,  he  fought  at  Cam- 
paldino.  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Caprona. 
After  filling  various  minor  offioes,  in  1300,  he  became 
one  of  the  six  priors  of  Florence.  In  1301.  he  went  as 
ambassador  to  Pope  Boniface  Vtll.,  and  never  returned 
to  his  native  town.  Charles  of  Valois  luded  the  Neri  or 
Black  Guelphs  against  their  opponents,  the  Whites,  of 
whom  Dante  was  a  supporter,  and,  in  1302,  he  was 
banished.  He  made  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
return,  and  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  wander- 
ing from  town  to  town,  finally  settling  in  Ravenna, 
where  he  died  in  1321.  His  most  celebrated  work  is 
the  "Divina  Commedia,"  and  others  are  the  "Vita 
Nuova,"  the  **Convito,"  and  the  "Canxoniere.** 

Dnnton  (d&n'ton),  George  lames,  a  French  advo- 
cate, and  notorious  republican^  was  born  in  1759.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  dethromng  Louis  XVI.,  and  was 
a  prominent  actor  in  the  sanguinary  scenes  that  followed. 
He  became  a  formidable  rival  to  his  associate  Robeq>ierre, 
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bat  was  wonted  in  the  ptrife,  And  suffered  on  the  guillo- 
tine in  1794. 

II*Arbliij,  Itmnees  Burney,  English  novelist;  born 
in  1752,  was  the  third  child  of  Dr.  Charles  Burney. 
IVom  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-six  she  worked  at 
"Evelina,"  which  appeared  anonymously  in  1778,  and 
won  her  fame,  and  the  admiration  and  friendship  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  "Cecilia"  (1782)  was  equally  successful; 
her  works  gained  her  a  position  at  the  court  in  1786, 
and  in  her  '*Diarv"  she  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  its  decorous  dullness.  In  1793,  she  married  General 
D'Arblay,  a  French  refugee.  Her  later  works  are 
••CamiUa"  (1796),  "The  Wanderer"  (1814).  and  the 
"Memoirs'*  of  her  father.     Died,  1840. 

Darlllg,  born  about  5d8  B.  C.;  son  of  HyBta$pes,  de- 
throned Smerdis  the  usurper,  and  became  King  of 
Persia  in  521.  He  captured  Babylon  after  a  siege  of 
twenty  months,  conquered  Thrace,  and  defeated  the 
Scythians.  He  sent  two  armies  to  Greece  to  avenge 
the  destruction  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  the  first  of 
which  was  repulsed  by  the  Thracians,  and  the  second 
by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  in  490.  He  died  in  B.  C. 
480,  wtdle  onmnising  a  third  expedition. 

Darrow,  Clsrenee  S.,  lawyer;  bom  in  Ejnsman,  O.. 
April  18,  1857;  educated  in  Ohio  public  schools;  studied 
law;  admitted  to  bar,  1875.  Formerly  attorney  for 
llorthwestem  Railway.  Has  been  identified  with  many 
prominent  cases:  of  recent  years,  notably  in  cases  against 
monopolies,  including  litigation  against  gns  trutit  in 
Chicago;  chief  counsel  for  anthracite  mmL-rs  In  the 
anthracite  coal  strike  arbitration  at  Scrantoti  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1902-03,  commission  appointed  by  FreaideDt 
Roosevelt.  Elected  Illinois  Legislature.  Ij02.  Active 
in  political  campaigns  as  Independent  Detnocrat;  twice 
married.  Counsel  in  Debs  strike  case  and  ]&rsifi  number 
of  labor  injunction  and  labor  conspiracy  carter  on  ^jd^  of 
labor;  platform  speaker.  Counsel  for  McXamora 
brothers  in  Los  Angeles  Times  dynamite  case,  19  U. 
Author:  "Persian  Pearl*^  (essays),  "Resist  Not  Evil,* 
Tarmington"  (novel).  "An  Eye  for  an  Eye,"  various 
pamphlets  on  social  and  economic  questions. 

DftrwlDt  CharlM  R«bert»  an  English  naturalist; 
bom  in  Shrewsbury,  February  12,  1809;  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Robert  Darwin  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Dar- 
win. He  waa  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  at 
the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge.  He  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  In  1839, 
he  married  his  cousin  Emma  Wedgwood,  and  hence- 
forth spent  the  life  of  a  quiet  country  gentleman,  en- 
grossed in  scientifio  pursuits  —  experimenting,  observ- 
ing, recording,  refiecting,  and  generalising.  In  1859, 
his  name  attained  its  great  celiebrity  by  the  pubhcation 
of  **The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection." 
This  work,  scouted  and  derided  though  it  was  at  first  in 
certain  quarters,  may  be  said  to  have  worked  nothing 
leas  than  a  revolution  in  biolo^^cal  science.  In  it  for 
the  first  time  was  given  a  full  exposition  of  the  theory 
of  evolution  as  applied  to  plants  and  animals,  the  ongin 
of  species  being  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  natural 
selection.  The  rest  of  his  works  are  largely  based  on 
the  material  he  had  accumulated  for  the  elaboration  of 
this  great  theory.  He  daed  April  19,  1882,  and  was 
buriea  in  Westmmster  Abbey. 

Darwin*  BrssmiUs  a  poet  and  phsrdcian;  bom  in 
Elstoa  near  Newark,  in  1731.  He  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge^ obtained  a  doctor*s  degree  at  Edinburgh,  and 
settled  at  Lichfield  as  a  physician.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  and  varied  talent)  but  some  of  his  opimons  were 
deemed  extravagantly  eccentric.  His  "Botanic  Gar- 
den" waa  admir^  as  a  fine  specimen  of  polished  verse, 
and  his  "Zoonomia."  or  "The  Laws  of  Organic  Life," 
was  admitted  to  be  ingenious,  though  built  upon  an 
hypothesis  which  was  repudiated  aa  absurd.  In  1781, 
removed  from  Lichfield  to  Derby,  where  he  died.  1802. 

Davenport,  Homer  CaMn,  cartoonist;  born  in 
SUverton,  Ore..  March  8,  1867;  reared  oft  farm  in  Oregon: 
never  attended  art  schools;  no  school  education:  had 
been  jockey,  railroad  fireman,  clown  in  circus,  Given 
employment,  1892,  on  "San  Francisco  Examiner"; 
taken  to  New  York  by  W.  R.  Hearst,  1895;  on  "Now 
Yorit  Journal,"  1895-1912;  originated  the  Mark,  Hanna 
9-mark  suit  of  dpthes  and  the  giant  figure  of  the  trusts 
in  1899;  his  work  caused  attempt  to  pass  anti-cartoon 
bill  in  New  York,  1897.  Author:  ^'Davenport's  Car- 
toons." "The  Bell  of  Silverton,  and  Other  Short  Stories 
of  Ortgon,"  "The  Dollar  or  the  Man?*^     Died,  1912. 

David  (da'-wrf).  the  son^of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
waa  bom  in  Bethlehem,  and  flourished  m  the  Eleventh 
Century  B.  €.  He  watched  the  flocks  of  his  father, 
when  Samuel  was  sent  by  the  Most  High  to  Bethlehem, 
to  anoint  him  King  of  Israel  in  the.  place  of  Saul  whom  he 
had  rejected.  War  having  broken  out  between  the 
IsraebtsB  and  the  Philistines,  he  fought  and  vanquished 


tiie  giant  Goliath.  Saul  ga^e  him  the  oqnunand  pi  a 
body  of  men,  but  later  conceived  a  great  hatred  of  mm. 
David  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  and  oompelled 
to  seek  a  refuge  among  the  Philistines.  After  the  death 
of  Saul,  he  was  recognized  as  King  of  Israel,  and  defeated 
the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Am- 
monites. Many  acts  of  weakness  were  committed  by  him, 
but  he  obtained  forgiveness  from  the  Almighty  by  ex- 
emplary penitence.  He  transported  the  ark  to  Jerusalem, 
ana  is  the  reputed  author  of  many  of  the  psalms. 

Davidson.  SamueL  bom  in  1807;  biblical  critio; 
was  educated  in  Ireland  at  the  Royal  College  of  Belfast.. 
He  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  was  called 
in  1835  to  the  chair  of  biblical  criticism  in  his  own 
college.  In  1842  he  became  professor  of  bibUcal  literature 
and  Oriental  languages  in  the  Congregational  C^Uege  at 
Manchester.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament 
Revision  Committee.    Died,  1899. 

Davis,  Henry  Gatsaway,  capitalist;  bora  in  Baltf 
more,  November  16,  1823;  educated  in  country  schools, 
but  being  left  fatherless  went  to  work  young;  became 
superintendent  of  a  plantation,  then  brakeman,  oon- 
ductor,  and  later  anient  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.«  of  the 
Baltimore  &,  Ohio  Railroad;  later  merchant  and  a  leading 
collier:  projected  and  carried  on  to  success  the  West 
Virginia  (Central  A  Pittsburgh  Railway,  which  was  sold 
to  the  Wabash,  1902;  then  built  the  Coal  A  (Toke  Rail- 
way of  West  Virginia,  of  200  miles,  of  which  he  was  preaip 
dent;  was  president  Davis  Trust  company  of  Elldns,  west 
Vir^nia.  etc.;  member  house  of  delegates.  West  Virginia* 
1865;  Bute  senator,  1867-71:  Umted  SUtes  senator, 
1871-83,  declining  reelection;  democratic  delegcite  to  six 
Democratic  National  conventions^  one  of  American  dele- 
gates to  Pan-American  confess;  was  member  tJmted 
States  Permanent  Pan-American  Railway  Commission; 
was  candidate  of  Democratic  party  for  vice-president, 
1904.     Died,  1916. 

Davis.  Jefferson,  bom  in  1808;  American  statea- 
man  and  aoldier.  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1828,  and 
seVved  in  the  army  for  seven  years.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
first  regiment  of  Mississippi  volunteers.  In  1853  he  was 
secretary  of  war,  and  from  1857-61  was  again  member 
of  the  senate.  On  February  9, 1861.  he  was  unanimously 
elected  "President  of  the  Confederate  Sutes  of  America.^* 
War  followed,  and  commenced  with  a  Confederate  vic- 
tory at  Bull  Run.  but  the  South  soon  sustained  serious 
reverses,  then  finances  failed,  and  Grant's  defeat  of  Lee 
concluded  the  war.  Davis  was  captured  at  Irwinsville, 
and  conveyed  to  Fort  Monroe,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
for  i-wn  y^affl.  He  was  fi^- ■""^it-'l  m  1867  for  troaion, 
Wiiti  differ  hot  |i^€?d,  arid  hiwi  u^.^j^^  j^u^ltiJed  in  tlie  gKU^vai 
amniiity.     Died,  lH8il. 

Datis,  Elcluird  Oardlnf,  tiovdist,  JourndbFt;  bora 
in  PJiiJikdelplijftT  18^5-1;  ^an  oi  the  late  L.  Clarko  and 
Rt'tK-cca  (ifardinK)  Davis:  sflrved  as  war  correimQtidtiut 
"Ij>nfIon  Time^  '  and  "Kew  York  11  feral d"  lq  Turkiah^ 
Gr-X'k.  Sp&nkh-Anwirican,  South  African,  and  Uitssiau- 
JatJFinesc  Warn.  Author:  " Soldiers  «l  Foftuno."  "Gal- 
l^hut  liod  Qihr^T  Stories,"  "The  Prinww  Aline /^  "Our 
Epfdi^h  Coujiitin/*  "Van  Bibber  and  Others."  "About 
Pjiria/'  "The  Rulers  ul  the  ModitiifTaiican/'  "Thrc« 
GriofOfl  m  VenoBUtl*  "  "Cuba  in  War  Time/*  "A  Year 
from  a  Con-Mipondont^a  Nyte-Book,"  "Storias  for  Boya/' 
"t'ubao  apd  Porto  liiuan  Cainpsicnfl/'  "Cinderella  and 
Othtr  S  lories/*  "Dr.  iarneaoa^s  liaiderfl."  "Exiles,'^ 
"The  King's  Jackal/*  '*Tho  Lioo  and  the  UniL-om," 
'*Vi'ml  ffom  a  Car  Window/'  "Episodea  in  Van  Uibbty's 
Lilt'/'  "With  Both  Armita  In  south  Africa,"  "In  the 
F.>k/'  "Rannon^g  Folly/'  "Captain  Matiklin/'  "Tlia  Bar 
Sinbtei-/"  "'Kits  and  Outflt^j/'  PJayu:  "TamiDg  of 
Helen/*  "Ranfloti'fl  Folly/'  ''The  Dictator"  Died.  lUlG. 

DAvy*  ^Ir  llutnptiry,  ham  la  1778;  Enalbh  chomj^t^ 
wiis  a  tiiitlvt)  of  Penaance,  Two  paporo  cjii  nitrous  uxide 
obtained  him  tha  post  of  aauiatant  kcturor  ou  chemistry 
to  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  and  in  a  lew  wetk:!  tie 
waa  raised  to  the  chief  leetureflliip.  Id  1803  he  becaro© 
a  fellcFW,  and  in  1&07  Becrotary  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Hia  Bakerian  lecture  in  1306  gained  him  the  3,000  frau^ 
prifo  of  the  French  t&3titut«.  In  1S15  he  Invented  the 
miner' »  safety  Uimp.  Uf!  was  kniehtcd  in  IS  12,  nmdc  A 
baroia^t  arsd  elucted  ptirsident  of  tht;  Rtpy^il  Society  ill 
ISAl^  Failirifi  health  compfLlcd  hitn  to  leave  En^Laod^ 
audi  he  died  at  Geneva  in  1820,  of  paralypis. 

DafTBOD,  Slf  Jolill  WlUUm^  RooloKi-it  ftud  Datufaliat; 
wa^  b'lrn  at  Pit? ton,  Nova  Scotia,  ]S2(),  iU  atudied  in 
^iinburgh,  aiid  distiolgme^hf■d  hirnaf  K  u^  a  palojoriUilogiat^ 
Published.  "i5i*iry  of  the  Earth  and  Mao,  "  "Uri«Ln  of 
th"  World/*  aod  "Geolojfy  and  Hiatory/*  Dawaoa 
callnd  io  quwtion  tb©  Darwinian  theory  as  to  the  origin 
of  spedcfl.  For  njflny  ypATfl  hjo  wmn  <3hancfillor  of  MtGlll 
Univemity,  and  one  of  th^  nu»(  noted  of  Canadian  «dLi- 
catora.     Died,  at  Montreal,  1B90. 
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mmft  J«m«*  E(M^o«.  c^ti^r tyma»t  educHtor;  bora  in 
WMlxwyvilK  M<4.,  (VtaW  17,  lM4fi;  A.,  fi.,  Bawdoin, 
JlTi*!,  T-  ^>  ^^^  ^^  t>^  Wwflvyxi^Cotui.,  tad  Dkk- 
(MioD  CwJi«»:  LU  Dp  North *e*t*rQ  UmvertUy:  D.  G. 
t.,  C*irri6ll  rolliiffl,  UJ.  MflthcMli*t  Epboopal  eltrgy- 
KfQ  In  hntJi,  PtkriUnii.  BoMioJi.  &nd  New  Yark^  Ch&o- 
MlW  Nyr^nHM)  [hi|v(ir»ily  flinrn  IgW.  Elected  biitop 
HHJij'j^liiil  l':|»iaiiiij>Hl  Cbuf^hp  IWH,  but  dcirtJncsd,  Is  ft 
vlit/'F^niH    writer  mid  Pi>t*(i Ici^r,  and  w(!ll-knovru  publkL-rt. 

[>«|,  Wllllntll  BufUJf*  jurist;  b^ira  in  lUvf^finA.  C, 
Aprii  17  IHiW;  tfrnduHta  of  Umveraity  of  Mifihiji&n,  1870; 
'#tudlix4  in  liiw  department,  flumfr;  idmitted  to  bar,  1S72; 
evtabliihi^il  in  pn^uiiirc  &t  Canton,  Q.;  judj^  <?oiirt  of 
iKintrufm  plood*  1S8(|-00;  el«;ted  u  nominK  of  both 
wtlltlr^iiJ  nui.te«;  ap|jmnt*d,  18^9.  hidgft  United  St&tea 
|lii(it.riot  Court,  nnrtbern  dlAtrict  of  Ohio,  but  bi?caui«  of 
fiillnc  hettUb  rtfligncd  befom  tskine  oiBce;  iLppoiDt<?d 
jUHibiULiit  naontary  ai  fltata,  M&rc^b.  1897;  Kucceeded 
4<ihQ  ShAfDiba  AA  Moretvy  of  itato,  April  26.  1S9S,  bnt 
in  H*iptiimh4*r,  IS8S,  Wft*  luco^ed^d  by  Jobn  H*y,  be* 
eomiriK  olijurnma  United  Bttttetj  peace  oommiasionen 
M  Fftria,  Jit  (Joee  of  wax  w^th  ispain;  judge  lJniu>d  Stotes 
rtrgmt  Ctiurt,  siith  circuit.  1890-1903;  oaiociate  juetica 
United  States  Supreme  (3ourt  stints*?  February.  1003 

Decfttur,  Step^CD,  a  United  State*  naval  com- 
mandw'.  bono  in  1779',  On  varinuji  cweaaidQa  b**  was 
distin(ruiBiied  by  hia  sldU  and  Di)ura«a.  In  the  war  of 
1812.  between  Kn^laod  and  America^  be  raptured  the 
'*Maoedonian"  Enffliflb  frisate.  In  the  year  IS  15,  he 
WM  taken  by  the  Britisb,  after  mamtainin|[  a  runninx 
fight  for  man  than  two  hf^iim,  11  o  died  in  1H20,  beine 
shot  in  a  duel  which  he  fought  with  CoRjmodore  Barron . 

Defoe  (do-fo'^  tlftQi^*  a  ranch  admired  English 
noTeliat,  born  in  1 66 1,  was  the  aoq  of  a  butcher,  to 
1688  be  kept  a  bcaier'fl  shop  in  Corn  hill,  but  proving 
unauerewfuJ.  he  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  hia  literary 
powftTS  for  ft  livelihcxjd.      H«  obtained,  in  1695,  the  ap- 

§  ointment  of  awountant  to  the  eomiRjasioners  of  daas 
.-?JS^*  T^-bicb  offiee  ho  b<*ld  till  that  duty  was  repealed  in 
170K  He  waa  an  active  writer,  but  his  **Robiaiion 
CVuwe,  the  work  for  which  he  was  moat  celebrated, 
did  not  appear  till  )710.  Among  kin  pr-cnJ unions  may 
be  mentioned  '*A  Journal  of  the  Plague  in  1665,'*  by  a 
mippoflM  %iineto  of  it.     He  died  in  1731. 

llrGoiforxA,  Km  ma  Eamft,  Ameriean  prima  donna 
ftoprano,  waa  born  at  Shanghai,  China,  of  American 
paretitagi^.  ISO 7.  Mjide  d^but  at  Parij*  grand  opera,  IS^ifl; 
Covent  Gard&n,  l^ondon,  in  rflle  of  MarKnerilc  in  Pauat, 
1S91 1^  sang^  in  regular  opera  ^eajioiu  in  I^ndon  and  t'nited 
Stated.  Marriiyl  Julian  Htory,  w«11 -known  painter,  in 
1891;  cnarried  EmiUo  lie  Oogorsa  in  It^lL 

DrlAad  Mai^aretU  W»dc  autHorr  born  (Camp- 
bfttl)  in  Allt^heny,  Pa  ,  February  23,  1857:  educated  Tn 
EST**^.  f*^™*^"  AutboT-  *"John  Ward,  Preaeher," 
™J^'',P^J^''^'*'»  »n^  ^^^  VersM;*  ^^PijiUp  and  Jlia 
J^t^J  1  -*.5l^™^*  Dayn/^  "Sydney."  "The  &tory  of  a 
auld."  "The  Wbdom  of  Fools, ^^^  "Mr.  Tommy  l>ov*i 
and  Otter  Btoriw,"  THd  Theater  Talc*/*  **Dr.  I^vendar^a 
People/*  "The  Common  Way/'  "The  Iron  Woman/' 
t  ^,*^**'  TbfrO|>bli*,  wan  born  in  Pamieiti,  Mareh 
1,  i»ja;  educated  in  Paria^  and  began  bis  eareer  aa  a 
^urnaliit.  He  waa  elected  to  the  chamber  in  1^89,  for 
^*^^I-  iJll^Jy,  became  iinder-eefTetaty  for  the  colonies! 
iindw  MM.  Rita ot  and  Dupuy,  and  eolonial  minister  in 
ihe  Dupuy  eabinet  of  May.  1894.  He  luui  alwaya  been 
a  conaiaterjt  advocate  of  oolonial  expansion.  When  M. 
Hnawin  formed  bit  rainiatry  in  1898,  ho  cntruated  for- 
ewn  affaij*  to  M  Delcaito^,  and  it  feU  t^  tua  lot  to  deal 
with  th«  djftKSuIt  pc>aition  at  Fashoda.  He  retained 
m  t^rtfoljo  in  M,  Dupuy'*  ministry,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Brtiwon  adminifrLration.  In  im%  he  negotiated  the 
agreement  frith  (Ireat  HriUin  »*  to  tbe  Nile  Vatley  and 
if^'^r  ,i^'7^'  ''^^  *^*'^  remained  foreign  miniiter  when 
M,  Walriwk-Itoujwoau  mcewded  M.  Dupuy,  and  when 
M.  Combea,  in  1902,  aticoeeded  M.  Wafdeek-KoUMeau, 
HP  brought  about  the  rapprochement  with  Italy,  viaited 
t-nglflitd  With  the  president  in  1903,  and  with  Lord 
Lanadoiroe  prepared  the  Anglo-French  Agreement, 
mined  April  S.  iQ(K,  The  difficulty  with  Germany 
about  Morooeo  nauicd  his  retirement  in  IM^. 

De|[na«,  IMplUD  MlcbACl,  lawyer;  born  in  France, 
AprtJ  14,  1844 J  removed  to  California  in  boyhri<>d; 
graduate  M  Santa  CUira  College,  Cabforuia,  I862j 
graduate  of  Yale  Law  8chooh  LL.  H,,  1805.  Admitted 
i^»?*]lf*^^"^*  ^^'  ^^^^'-  Pfftctit^  in  aan  Joafi,  Cal., 
1 806-^85 r  Bineo  tlien  in  San  Franciaco  and  New  York. 
Diatntt  ftttarney  of  Santa  Clara  County.  Cal.,  1S6JS: 
refenl  of  University  of  California,  ISSS;  delegatt-at- 
large  of  Dpmoeratie  National  Convention,  St.  Louis, 
1904.     Authors  * 'Speech™  and  Addressi!!!/' 

Heinelriiis,  aurnamed  Poliorcetes,  King  of  Macedon, 
was  defeated  near  Oaaa  by  Ptolemy  in  318  B,  C,  He  de- 
livered Athene   from   Demetriua  Pbalereua,  but  the  sue- 


of  Alexander  defeated  him  at  Ipsoa  (301).  In 
294.  he  aeiied  the  throne  of  MAoedonia,  but  was  ezDellfid 
(287),  and  died  in  captivity  (283  B.  C).  ^^ 

Demos  tb«nes,  bom  about  385  B.  C;  Greek  orator, 
resolved  to  Mtudy  rhetoric,  though  hia  lunipi  were  weak, 
hia  pronunciation  bad.  and  hiB  gesture  awkward.  He 
persevered  till  he  mupaased  all  other  orators,  and  is  noted 
iSr..'*"  'VPhilippics"  and  "Olynthiaos,"  aimed  aisainst 
PtuLp  of  Hacedon.  On  the  advance  of  Antipater  be 
fled,  and  poiaoned  himself  in  preference  to  failing  into 
his  enemjca'  bands,  Z22  B.  C. 

>**°««tt*  *^*^««  Samoel,  ez-eovemor;  bom  in  Ed- 
wards vdle.  m.,  Ifay  4,  1863;  educated  in  public  schools 
at  Lebanon,  111.,  and  McKendree  College  (graduated. 
13S2);  taught  eohool  about  three  years;  studied  law: 
admitted  to  bar.  Elected  to  Illinois  House  of  Bepre- 
aentatived,  1892;  served  one  term  as  attorney  for  sani- 
tary' diatrict  nf  Chicago,  December,  189JHH):  Stote's 
attorney  of  Cook  County,  IlL,  1896-1904;  governor  of 
Illmoia.  1905-Oe.  1909-13. 

I>epew,  Cluuncey  MItehdD,  an  American  lawyer; 
born  in  PnikEfkill.  N.  Y.,  AprU  23.  1834;  was  graduated 
at  \  ale  College  in  1856.  and  engaged  in  the  presidential 
campaij^n  for  F^mont  immediatdy  afterward;  studied 
law,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  He  was 
appointed  United  States  minister  to  Japan,  and  after 
holdiog  the  commission  a  month,  declined,  and  began 
hia  career  as  a  railroad  official  as  attorney  for  the  New 
York  and  Uarlem  Railroad.  He  was  made  attorney 
and  director  of  the  consolidated  Hudson  River  and 
New  York  Central  railroads  in  1869;  general  counsel  of 
the  whole  Vanderbill  system  in  1875;  second  vioe> 
president  of  the  reorganised  New  York  Central  Railroad 
in  1882,  and  president,  1885-98.  His  political  career, 
since  18lki.  embraces  his  unsuccessful  candidacy  as 
hcu tenant-governor  on  the  Liberal  Republican  ticket  in 
1872;  hia  elec^tion  by  the  legislature  as  a  regent  of  the 
State  University  in  1874;  his  candidacy  for  United 
Btatea  eenator  to  succeed  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  in  which  be 
withdrew  hia  name  after  eighty-two  days  of  balloting, 
in  1881;  his  declination  of  the  IJnited  States  senator- 
ship  tendered  by  the  Republicans  of  the  legislature  ia 
18^;  his  candidacy  for  the  presidential  nomination  in 
the  national  convention  in  1888;  and  lus  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  1899  and  1905.  He  has 
an  international  reputation  as  an  unusually  entertaining 
nieaker,  i^  cDuetantly  in  request  as  a  lecturer,  and  has 
delivered  many  addresses  of  large  public  imixutance 

He  qitliic«y«  Tfaomas.  En^h  essayist:  bom'  in 
Manchester  in  1785.  His  father,  Thomas  Quincey  (not 
De  QuiDoey),  was  a  merchant,  and  left  his  family  well 

f>ro tided  for.  De  Quincey  was  firet  educated  at  Sal- 
ord  and  at  Bath,  and  afterwards  at  Winkfield  and 
the  Manchesiesr  grammar  school,  from  which  he  ran 
away,  and  aubaequently  went  through  the  adventures 
and  privations  which  he  described  in  the  *'0>nfessions 
of  an  Engllab  Opium  Eater. ^  In  1803,  ho  went  up  to 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  a 
degree,  and  aoon  after  became  acquainted  with  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth,  took  a  cottage  at  Oraamere, 
and  became  one  of  the  famous  Lake  scholars.  Here  ha 
remained  for  many  years,  occasionally  vinting  London 
and  Edinburgh.  In  1830,  he  removed  his  wife  and 
eight  children  to  the  latter  place,  and  lived  there  till 
hia  wife's  deathn  in  1837.  He  had  acquired  the  habit 
of  taking  opium  bv  using  it  to  cure  an  attack  of  neuralgia, 
and  ao  greatly  did  it  grow  upon  him  that  he  was  known 
to  take  as  many  as  12,000  drops,  equal  to  ten  win»- 
glajssea,  in  a  day.  He  was  engaged  in  preparing  fourteen 
vuhimts  of  hia  works  for  the  press  wttmn  a  few  days 
of  hia  doath.  Besides  the  "Opium  Eater,"  the  follow- 
ing work:.^  may  be  mentioned:  "Murder  Considered  as 
One  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  "SusiHria  de  Profundis,"  **T}m 
Engliah  Mail  Coach,"  and  "A  Vision  of  Sadden  Death." 
Di..-d,  lH-t9. 

Oe  lle«]ik«,  Edoumrd,  distinguished  operatio  singer: 
born  in  War  Maw,  Poland,  1855;  studied  under  Oiaffei 
and  Cotetti;  df^but,  Th64tre  des  Italiens.  Paris,  as  the 
king  in  "Alda."  April  22,  1876;  later,  sang  at  Turin, 
Milan,  and  other  European  cities;  London  d4biit  as 
ludra  in  "Royal  lUlian  Opera,"  April  13,  1880,  re- 
maining there  four  seasons.  After  that  he  appeared 
in  grand  opera  in  Europe  and  United  SUtes,  taking 
basso  r6lea.     Died,  1917. 

Be  Resske,  lean,  distinguished  operatio  singer, 
brother  of  Edouard  De  Resake,  born  at  Warsaw,  Poland, 
1850;  atudied  under  Ciaffei,  (3otonii,  and  Sbriglia;  d4but 
as  baritone  ainger  in  Favorita,  Venioe,  January,  1874; 
tenor  d«but,  Madrid,  1879;  has  appeared  in  leadTag  r6lM 
in  grand  opera  in  Europe  and  United  States. 

Deaearteg  (d^'-kdrn*  Beni,  a  great  French  phika- 
opber  and  mathematician,  was  born  In  Touraine  in  1506. 
He  early  adopted  the  profession  of  anus,  and  aenred  la 
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tb<^  armit*  of  Uu  Dutok  mnd  Baviuiaiia.  In  lti2»  b« 
vettled  ifi  Holl&CLd,  in  which  cciuntxy  he  devoted  blm- 
iclf  to  liiJ  favorite  itudit^  of  th^  natural  s»n(l  exHct 
ftcieno^.  In  1637  heprodvir^dl  fa  La  f^clebrutCMi  dL»i}:ourse 
on  tfae  "M4^th(>d  of  RnaAO^nji.  and  of  InveatlitatinE 
SciflUtific  Trutb";  and.  in  lft41,  bei  publiaLed  faia  **Mttli' 
tatiantrs  de  Prima  Philoeophia/'  a  work  of  the  striLodwt 
meiaphyfiii^aJ  rf*earch  aud  ffp^SfJUlatJion,  IndcHcirtnatiiu; 
a  now  ay^tvm  [of  philoaophy  named  for  iU  author. 
"CartcaiaruAm."  Id  UHi  sppi^riKJ  fa  Lb  tbuary  of  the 
world  as  expounded  in  the  ^'Frincipia  PfaUoaophiii!/' 
In  1647  the  French  Oovernmont  aavo  him  a  poosion 
ol  3,000  livrea,  la  1649  he  proceeded  to  Sweden 
Upon  the  Lnvitbtion  of  Queen  ChrLatioa,  and  dJud  tliere 
the  foHciwinfT  year, 

De  Soto  idd-Md'^o)t  HeruADdo,  a  Bpanush  explorer, 
born  about  1^00;  fo^owed  the  path  of  Cartel  and  Puarro. 
under  the  latfjer  of  whom  he  sonred  in  Poru;  In  lij3y 
ho  conducted  as  eApcditioo  froin  Florida^  vhieh  roflult^ 
in  the  discovery  of  tho  UiHiiLJisippi.  Died  Ln  Louuiaoa 
in  1^42. 

Deir»r»  Sir  Jamft^  FuUon&a  profoiaoT  of  olietni«try, 
Boyal  Itifltitution.  London;  waa  born  in  KineardiHB, 
Scotland »  f^kptcmber  20,  tM2;  educated  at  Dollar 
Aoodemy  aua  Edinhnrgh  Univeraity;  M,  A.  aud  Hon* 
LL,  D.,  Glaaeow,  St-  Andre«ii,  AbftrdeoUt  and  Edin- 
burgh; D.  Sc..  Oxford,  Victoria »  and  Ihiblia.  With 
Sir  Fredfrirk  Abel  he  invfcnted  oordite.  and  ho  has  diM* 
iinguished  himaeLf  by  his  reaearcbea  La  to  the  propet-ticja 
of  matUT  at  Low  temperature*,  and  into  the  n&turu 
and  propertiew  of  atrnDapbetio  air.  He  was  the  hntt  to 
Hqu&fy  and  Aoiidify  h3"dfc»gea.  Received  Frcn<-h  Acad- 
emy'd  Lavoiaier  Eold  m«daL  in  1894 ♦  and  Maiteucci 
medal  of  Italian  Society  of  Science  in  lOOfit  elected 
lofeign  mefflber  ol  National  Acadumy  of  Scietieca,  Wuh^ 
luirton,  in  19I>7,  and  cortespondiriK  member  of  Academy 
i>f  Sciences  in  some  year.     Knighii^d,  Juno  a4.  lUOL 

Dewcjf  <i*M>rf  e,  aJmiraJ  in  United  Stiit*^  Navy:  born 
in  llontijelief,  Vt,  December  2ti,  1S37;  appointed  to 
Kavil  Academy,  September  23,  1854 1  gfaduated  in 
1858,  aa  pafiaed  midihipman;  LL,  D.,  University  of 
PennayK'anin,  Pnnceton  Umveriity,  Ig9S.  Attacbed  to 
BU-arn  frigat*  "Wabaahj"  Meditfj^rrancan  squadron,  nnlil 
1361;  thea  to  nteam  iloop  "Miftwaeippi"  of  Weat  Gulf 
s<]UAdruti;  commismioned  Ueuiannnt.  April  19,  ISA  I; 
tn  Farragut'a  squadron  whi«b  forced  the  p&snage  of 
Foft  at,  Philip  arid  Fort  Jockeon,  April.  lSa2j  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  attack  on  Fort  St,  PhiUp  and  the  iub- 
sequent  bgtat*  witii  gunboata  and  ironeladj,  which  eavs 
Fftrragiit  poMegrion  of  Sew  Dfleana.  In  the  tmolte  of 
the  battle  of  Fort  Hudaon.  the  '^Miaaisaippi'  lout  her 
bearinisft  and  ran  ashore  nndet  tho  giitaa  of  the  land 
batteries,  aod  the  officers  and  mon  took  to  the  boatii 
after  act  ting  the  vcaiel  on  fire.  Was  afterward  on  uov- 
era!  veaecls  in  North  Atlantic  blockading  aquadron, 
then  in  European  aquftdron^  and  later  on  various  duties 
and  at  different  fttations,  biding,  promoted  to  commaodert 
April,  1*72:  <:aptaio.  ScpiamDer,  lWi4;  commodore, 
Februnrr  9,  ISaO.  lo  January,  WJH,  aAiumed  command 
of  Aftiatio  i^iuadron.  On  May  1*  ISUH.  io  Manila  Bay, 
be  commanded  in  the  greatest  naval  battle  *iote  Trafal- 
gar, completely  annihilating  the  SpaDiJih  Asiatic  squad- 
ton  under  Admiral  Montojo,  destroying  eleven  and 
captitriog  all  other  vessela.  and  all  the  land  batteries, 
without  the  loss  of  a  fuan  on  the  American  aide.  J  mme- 
diately  upon  receipt  of  official  new*  of  victory  he  was 
promoted  to  rear  admiral,  and  thanked  by  resolution  of 
CongTeaa;  meuibcr  of  U.S.  Philippine  Comnuaaion,  ia&9 
promoted  adiiurriU  March  2*  1899.     Died*  1917, 

De  Witt,  iohOf  DMtoh  statwman,  was  borti  w 
I62&,  at  Dort.  in  Holland.  A  work,  entitled  the  * 'Ele- 
ments of  Curved  lines,"  "which  ho  produced  at  the  age 
of  23*  iras  greatly  admired.  In  1650  he  wai  chosen 
pensionary  of  Dort,  and  aubsequenily  attained  tho 
nigher  dignity  of  pendonary  of  Holland.  In  W^  ha 
pri:>inoti>tl  a  perpctunl  edict  for  aboUehing  th©  ofEoo  of 
oudlholder*  and  wae  publicly  thanked  (or  hia  patriotic 
BonricoH.  At  s  later  period^  Holland  being  invaded  by 
the  Frcnoh+  popular  t^ge  was  unjuatlv  directed  against 
him,  and  he.  with  hia  orother  CoroeliuJi,  were  ajuta^- 
luted  with  great  crufky  by  the  populace,  in  1672. 

Diai,  Arm^nda,  Uahen  general,  was  bora  in  1361. 
Following  the  disaslrous  battle  of  riBporetto,  October  24, 
IB  1 7,  in  which  all  the  fruits  of  earlier  campaigna  were 
I  oat,  Dia*  succeeded  Cadorna  as  commander-Ln-ohief  of 
the  Italian  armies.  In  nine  da:t*i.  June  tirSS^  1918, 
Diat  decifiively  repulsed  a  great  Austrian  ofTeniive  de- 
Kigned  to  crush  the  Italian  artniea,^  driving  the  Auatrians 
ba4sk  acroea  the  Piav*  ai^d  inflicting  enormoua  low«8, 
Alter  four  months'  preparation.  Dia»  began,  October  24, 
a  tFemendoUs  coonterattaek  against  the  Austrian  lines 
in  Italy.  The#e  aoon  began  to  crumble  under  his  well- 
<moted  blows,     A  series  of  ineroasing  fiucG«s»e4  resulted 


at  the  ond  of  ten  daya  tn  tbfi  total  eoltap«e  and  tout  of 
the  Austrian  forces.  When  AustrU,  on  November  4t 
accepted  terma  of  truce,  a  virtual  surrender  which 
hastened  the  impending  downfall  of  German/,  the  Italian 
armies  under  Dtaa  had  captured  300^000  prisoners^  5t000 
ciina,  and  military  booty  valued  at  about  a  billion  doUara. 
This  victory  by  Dial  ranks  a«  one  ol  the  moat  ovqT' 
whelming  in  military  biatory. 

Dlaa^  Porllrlo,  president  of  Heiico,  waA  born  at 
Oaxac a,  September  15.  1S30.  Took  part  in  reaiatance  to 
French  invmion,  18t)3;  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
East,  1867;  headed  an  insurrection  against  the  govern* 
ment,  1875;  presidfmt,  1877-^0:  after  a  lapse  of  one  term, 
reelected  181^,  holding  offico  continuously  to  101 L  Died, 
1915. 

Dtckciu,  CbAflei^  waa  bom  in  18 IS.  in  Landport, 
Porta  mouth,  where  hu  father  held  a  small  appointment 
in  the  navy  pay^ffice;  but  when  thia  position  wad  lost 
the  family  came  to  London  and  Dickens's  youth  was 
spent  in  constant  penury  and  want.  For  ^me  time  h0 
was  employed  in  a  blacking  faetory.  but  at  12  yean  of 
ase  he  was  again  aent  to  iK^hool,  and  after  three  yean' 
tuition  he  entered  an  «tt<irnry>  cffit^.  Then  he  became 
a  fihorth  and  writer,   and  at    1^   obtained    the   p^Jtsition  of 

Earliaiiiontury  reporter.  l>uring  the  years  1831  to  1S36 
e  rc];irctupnted  various  papers  —  latterly  the  "Mornifi^ 
Chroniole" —  and  in  1S3G  his  "Skeichi!:*  hy  Boi"  were 
published  in  a  collected  form-  A  pubhshiitg  tirm  wish- 
ing to  produce  an  illu^tratM  periodical,  Di^^kcos  under- 
took the  lettetprcHs.  and  producvcd  the  "Pickwick  Papers/* 
At  the  same  time  he  was  writing  "Oliver  Twiat/'  la 
1^2,  he  visited  America,  and  wrote  on  hia  rntuns  the 
" American  Notes."  to  IS43  ho  began  t^y  publish  "Mar- 
tin ChuHslewit,'"  which  at  first  fell  rather  fiat^  and,  in 
oi^er  to  wsonomiie,  Dickens  went  to  live  at  Genoa. 
When  the  "Daily  News''  was  Atarted  Dickens  was  ai>- 
pointed  editor,  but  ho  retired  very  soon,  and  buaiAd 
himself  in  further  novel- writ  in<t  ^ — "Domhey  and  Soo," 
"Ihivid  €(ipi>ftrfield/'  "Uleak  House."  and  "Little 
Di>rrir,"  all  being  pro<Jured  bc'tw<?en  184! J  and  1855. 
In  1S50  ho  started  the  periodical  "Household  Words," 
afterwards  changed  to  "All  the  Year  Hound/*  In  1853 
he  separated  froru  his  wife.  In  thia  year  he  firBt  ap- 
peared as  a  pubUc  reader  of  his  own  works,  and  from 
ISOa  to  1870  ho  was  almost  continuously  employed  tn 
thia  taskt  his  success  being  unexampled.  In  1867  ha 
made  a  lecturinc!  tour  in  Arnerics.  where  he  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  despite  his  unpalalahie  **Amer- 
ican  Notes,**  The  strain  proved  too  grt*ai  for  his  conatita- 
tion,  and  he  died  suddenly  at  Gsdshill  in  1870, 

DtfUllSOiit  Jacob  H.,  lawyer,  cabinet  officer;  borri, 
Columbus,  Mifls,,  1851;  graduate  liniversity  of  Nash- 
ville, 1871.  A.  M.,  1872:  studied  law  at  Columbia  tfnivet- 
Bity  and  Leipzig.  Admitted  to  bar.  1874;  nt'veral  time* 
speeial  i  ud  ge  supre  me  cou  rt  of  Ten  nessee ;  assistant 
attorney-general  United  States,  18VI5-97;  counsel  for 
United  States  before  Alaak&n  Boundary  trihunnl,  1903; 
president  American  Bar  Aasociation,  1907-03;  secretary 
of  war,  lW9-n. 

IMeIni*n,  Frederick^  artist,  bom  in  Hanover,  Ger- 
many. December  25,  1847;  came  to  United  8Ute«  in 
childhood;  graduate  of  CaU-ert  College;  was  topographer 
and  draughtsman  in  United  Stales  engineering  depart^ 
ment,  186^72;  studied  art  under  Dies  at  Royal  Acad' 
emy,  Munich;  opened  ttudio  in  Now  York,  1875:  Na- 
tional Academician  since  1383;  president  National 
Academy  of  Design,  1839-1009;  member  Art  Commis- 
sion, New  York.  1901-03.  IlludCrator  and  figure  i>ainter; 
designer  of  moeaie  pancb  "Law"  and  '^History"'  in  Cott- 
ftresfiiouai  Library,  of  large  moaaic,  "Thrift."  Albany 
Savings  Bank,  and  the  decorations  in  new  building  of 
the  Washington  "Evening  Star";  professor  of  drawing 
college  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Member  iiational 
inatituto  of  arts  and  lettora. 

HtlloD,  John.  Irish  polittcal  leader,  wa^  bora  Lit 
Dublin,  185 If  and  was  educated  at  the  Catholic  university 
of  that  city.  He  assisted  Parncli  nnd  Btichae]  Davitt  in 
founding  too  toind  League  in  America,  and,  tn  1880,  wai 
elected  to  parliament  for  County  Tipperary.  a  positjou 
his  father.  John  Blake  Dillon,  had  previously  held* 
Retiring  for  a  time  by  reason  of  ill  health,  he  agiifl 
entered  parliament  in  188S  as  member  for  East  Mayo 
which  be  continued  to  repreient  for  more  than  thirty 
yeam.  Under  Lord  Satiabury's  administration  of  iSaO, 
nt  took,  as  leader  of  the  Irish  party,  s  prominent  part 
in  opposition  to  the  government  and  was  twice  convicted 
under  tho  Iriah  crimes  act.  From  ISOft  to  1899  he  wa4 
chairman  of  the  Irish  natLonalist  party.  In  1918  h« 
succeeded  John  Redmond  as  chairman  of  the  Irish  League 
DIOgVliCg  {di'^j*~t-nii),  a  philosopher  of  tha  school 
of  Cynic*;  was  born  in  Asia  Minor.  Beeoming  a  citiaea 
of  Atheiu,  be  mada  himaeif  aouidoua  by  his  abnagauo^ 
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np  BOB  abode  m  a  tab.    Of  hu  ermasm  mmi 
known  maeodotM  are  rdated.     Died  ai  Corinth,  at  the 
aceaf00.3a3B.C. 

IMmcll    (4U-rdl'e),  BiBlMnilB,    aa   End»h    

man  and  aotbor,  waa  bom  1804.  He  waa  of  Jewish  de- 
•cent,  and  for  yean  waa  the  leader  of  the  oonaerratiTe 
jwrty  in  the  Commons,  faokfing  the  offiee  of  prime 
minister  in  186&-70.  and  1874-60.  la  1876  he 
ereated  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield.     Died.  1881. 

Dixao.  TlMOUUh  Jr.,  fectnrer  and  author;  bom  in 
Shelly.  N.  C.«  Janoary  11.  ISM:  sradoate  of  Wake 
Forest  CoUece,  N.  C.  1883.  A.  ML.  1888;  Sradnate  of 
Greensboro.  N.  C.  law  aehool.  1886;  admitted  to  bar  all 
courts.  North  Carolina  and  United  States  district,  and 
Sunreme  Courts,  1886;  scholarship,  history  and  politics, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1883-84;  member  North 
Carolina  Legislature.  1885-86;  resumed  to  enter  Baptist 
ministry,  October.  1886;  pastor  Raleich,  N.  C,  1887, 
Boston.  1888-89,  New  York.  1880-99;  popuhu  lyeeun 
lecturer,  1880-1903.  Author:  "The  LMpard's  ^ota." 
"The  One  Woman,"  "The  CUasman,"  **The  life  Worth 
lirinc/* 

Ddttanr,  !»>■■  laeeph  Isbas*  an  eminent  Ger- 
man theoiociaa:  was  bom  1799.  He  was  leader  of  the 
German  Catholife  who  refused  to  accept  the  doctrine 
of  the  pope's  infallibility,  and  which  afterwards  founded 
the  OldCatholie  sect.     Died.  1800. 

IMIlTcr*  laMtliiB  mallee*  United  States  senator, 
lawyer;  bom  near  Kinawood.  Preston  County,  W.  Va.. 
February  6,  1858;  nadnated  at  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sitjT.  1876;  admitted  to  bar,  1878;  established  practiee 
in  Iowa;  member  61st,  52d.  63d,  64th«  66th,  and  66th 
Congresses,  tenth  Iowa  distnet;  appointed  United  States 
senator  to  sneceed  late  Hon.  J.  H.  Qear,  August  23, 1900 
elected  1902.  and  rejected.  1907.  He  earned  a  higl 
remitat&oii  as  an  orator  and  lecturer.    Died,  1910. 

Dovif  Tmmi  Gvateve,  Fremdi  painter  and  book 
illustrator:  was  bora  in  Strasburg,  m  1883,  and  edu- 
cated at  a  Parisian  farc6e.  He  became  known  by  his 
illnstrati<Mia  of  "Rabelais"  and  "Don  Quixote,"  and  for 
some  years  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  "Journal 
pour  Rire."  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  he  pro- 
duced his  "Abna"  and  "Inkermann";  in  1861,  he 
published  the  first  of  his  famovn  iUnstrations  to  Dante's 
''Dirine  Comedy";  and  next  his  illustrations  to  the 
"BiUe,"  "PariM&w  Lost."  "The  Ancient  Mariner."  and 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King.^'  These  works  secured  for  him 
a  greater  lepntat&on  in  E^ngland  than  was  accorded  to 
him  in  his  native  country.  He  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self to  the  production  of  large  nictures  on  retimous  sub- 
iects,  such  as  "The  Dream  of  Puate's  Wife  "  "The  Entry 
Into  Jerusalem."  and  "Ecoe  Homo."     Died,  1883. 

Dougiag,  Stephen  Amoldt  an  American  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Brandon.  Vermont,  in  1813.  His  early 
youth  was  one  of  poverty;  but  he  managed  to  spend 
three  years  at  the  Canandaigua  Academy,  having  the 
atud^  of  law  in  view.  In  1833,  he  went  West  and  set- 
tled m  Jacksonville.  111.,  where  he  entered  on  the  i^aotioe 
of  law,  and  was  cnooen  attomev-general  of  the  State. 
He  soon  after  was  elected  to  the  legii^ture^'  and  in  1840 
became  secretary  of  state  for  Illinois.  He  was  Judge 
of  the  nUnois  supreme  court  from  1841  to  1843,  when 
he  resigned,  and  was  chosen  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat 
where  he  at  once  became  recognised  as  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  his  party.  He  was  opposed  to  elaveryt  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  celebrated  WUmot  Proviso,  and 
argued  in  favor  of  States  rights.  Douglas  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1847,  and  it  was  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  that  he  introduced,  in  1864,  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  which  provided  that  their  own  oitisens  should  deter- 
mine whether  these  territories  should  become  free  or  slave 
Stat^.  In  1860,  the  Democratic  party  split  into  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  nominated  Mr.  Douglas  for  presi- 
dent, and  the  other  John  C.  Breckeoridge.  The  ensuing 
election  resulted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  "VLr.  Douglas 
was  strongly  opposed  to  secession,  and  delivered  several 
addressea  on  the  sabiect  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.     He  died  at  Chicago,  IlL,  June  3,  1861. 

Dongl^Sy  WlUlam  Lewis*  ex-go vemor,  manufacturer; 
bom  in  Pljrmouth,  Mass.,  August  22.  1845;  educated  at 
brief  irregmar  periods  in  public  schools  of  Massachusetts; 
when  6  years  old  lost  father  bv  death;  at  age  of  7  went 
to  work  for  an  uncle,  who  set  him  to  pegging  shoes,  and 
except  for  a  brief  return  to  his  mother  when  11  years 
old,  worked  for  uncle  eight  years;  worked  in  cotton  mill 
at  Plymouth  at  15,  and  later  in  factory  at  ChUtonville, 
Mass.;  afterward  went  to  Hopkinton  and  South  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  where  he  learned  bootm&lpng;  at  Brockton, 
1876,  began  with  small  shop,  from  which  he  has  built 
up  a  business  with  combined  capacity  of  over'20;000 
pairs  of  dioes  dai^,  and  owns  seventy-el^t  retail  shoe 
•tores  in  hu-ge  citiee  selling  the  "Douglas"  shoe.  Member 


MaasaehosHts  Hoase  of  Reprasentatives.  1884-85.  and 
of  Massachusetts  Senate.  1887;  mayor  of  Brockton,  1890; 
elected,  November,  1904,  governor  of  Mai— ihusells. 
Delegate  to  Demoeratie  Natiooal  Oonventtona,  1^4. 
1892,  1896,  ddgBate-at-htfge,  1904. 

Penglnij  Fralcfleli*  American  orator;  was  bora 
in  1817,  a  mulatto  slave  in  Maryland,  but  he  escaped 
as  a  young  man,  and  in  1841  bc^an  to  deliver  lectures 
against  slavery,  which  attracted  nraeh  attention.  In 
1845-47,  he  made  a  very  sueoeeaful  lecturing  tour 
in  England,  and,  returning  to  America,  he  be^me  a 
newspaper  editor.  From  1876  to  1881  he  was  United 
States  marshal  for  the  distriet  of  Columbia.  Died. 
1895. 

Doyle,  Sir  A.  Cobab.  the  grandson  of  John  Doyle, 
the  famous  politieal  caricaturist  "H.  B.."  was  bora  in 
Edinburgh  in  1859.  and  educated  at  Stonyhurst  and  in 
Germany.  In  1876,  he  commenced  to  studv  medicine 
at  the  Edinbur^  University,  and  remained  there  for 
five  years.  From  1882  till  1890.  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession at  Southsea,  writing  all  the  while  variom  snort 
stories,  some  of  which  have  been  since  pubfished  under 
the  title  of  "The  Captain  of  the  Polestar."^  After  "A 
Study  in  Scarlet,"  "ICeah  Clarke,"  and  **The  Ogn  of 
Four,"  came  "The  White  Company."  which  led  to  tlM 
final  abandonment  of  medicine  for  literature.  '*The 
Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes"  and  "The  Memoirs  of 
Sherioek  Holmes"  formed  a  briDiant  series  ot  detective 
stories.  In  1894,  he  wrote  a  short  play,  •'A  Story  of 
Waterloo,"  successfully  produced  by  Sir  Henry  Irving. 
"The  Exploits  of  Bri^dier  Gerard"  and  ^Rodney 
Stone,"  in  1896,  "Undo  Bernae"  m  1897,  "The  Tragedv 
of  the  Korosko."  a  volume  of  poems  ("Songs  of  Action'^ 
in  1898,  "A  Duet"  in  1899,  "The  Hound  of  the  Basker- 
villee"  in  1902,  "The  Adventures  of  Gerard"  in  1903, 
"Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes"  in  1904,  "Sir  Nigel"  in 
1906,  and  "Through  the  Magie  Door^  in  1907.  He 
volunteered  for  service  in  the  Transvaal  War.  and,  in 
1900,  gave  his  medical  services  for  some  months  in  the 
hospitals  there,,  afterwards  publishing  a  history  of  the 
war.  entitled  "The  Great  Boer  War."  Knighted,  June 
26.1902. 

Drmco  idHtkS)  was  the  first  lawgiver  of  Athens. 
His  code  was  published  in  621  B.  C.  The  laws  wen 
severe,  andpopulariy  said  to  have  been  written  in  blood. 

Drmke.  rrmncls*  Sir,  a  distinguished  English  naval 
commander,  was  born  in  1540.  He  evcumnavigated 
the  globe  under  a  commission  against  the  Spaniards, 
destroying  many  vessels  and  capturing  immense  booty 
in  Spanish  America.  In  1587,  he  commanded  the  fleet 
whicn  destroyed  over  100  shine  at  Cadis,  breaking  up 
a  contemplated  invasion  of  En^andL  He  was  made 
vice-admiral,  and  commanded  in  the  bat^,  in  1588, 
which  destroyed  the  Spanish  Armada.     Died,  1596. 

Draper,  Jolin  WinUin  (dHfpur),  an  American 
chemist,  phvsioloffist,  and  author,  was  bora  In  Enghuid, 
in  1811.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1836;  became  sucoessivdy  professor 
of  natund  sciences  in  Hampden-^dnev  College,  Virginia, 
and,  in  1841,  professor  of  chemistry  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and,  in  1850,  of  phvaiology.  Of  his  numerous 
works  we  may  mention  "Human  Phsrsiology,  Statical 
and  Dsmamical;  or  the  Conditions  and  Course  of  the 
Life  of  Man,"  in  1856;  and  a  "History  of  the  American 
avil  War,"  in  1867-70.     Died,  1882, 

Dryden,  John  (dri'dn),  an  English  Poet:  was  bora 
in  1631.  After  graduating  at  CambriaJKe,  he  entered 
upon  a  literary  career,  and  sucoeeded  8tr  William  Dar- 
enant  as  poet-laureate  in  1670.  His  "Essay  on  Dra- 
matic Poesy,"  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  ereated  the 
school  of  English  criticism.  Dnrden,  by  his  dramas 
and  political  satires, —  especially  h»  "Absalom  and 
Achitopher  (1681)  —  stands  at  the  head  of  Enididi 
poets  of  the  second  rank,  and  his  works  have  elicited 
high  eulogy  from  such  judges  as  Pope,  Scott,  Macaulay, 
and  Brougham.     Died,  1700. 

Dnilias,  Alexandre,  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  French 
author,  born  in  Villers-Cotterets,  1802,  son  of  Ctoneral  Du- 
mas, a  Creole;  lost  his  father  at  four,  and  led  for  a  time  a 
miscellaneous  life,  till,  driven  by  poverty,  he  went  to 
Paris  to  seek  Ida  fortune:  there  he  eoon  made  ^it  mark^ 
and  became  by-and-by  toe  most  popular  dramatist  and 
romancer  of  his  time;  his  romances  are  numeroua,  and 
he  reached  the  climax  of  his  fame  by  the  production 
of  "Monte  Cristo''  in  1844,  followed  soon  after  by  the 
"Three  Muriceteers";  .he  was  unhappy  in  his  marriaae, 
and  with  his  wife,  as  afterwards,  he  squandered  his 
fortune  in  reckless  extravagance;  before  the  end  it  was 
aU  spent,  and  he  died  at  Dieppe,  1870,  broken  in  health 
and  impaired  in  intellect,  mmistered  to  by  his  son  and 
daughter. 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  bora  in  1824:  son  of  the  pre- 
oeding,  and.  like  him,  a  novelist  and  aramatist,  aooom- 
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panted  his  father  id  a  voymse  to  the  Medtterraneaa  ia 
18M,  and,  in  1848.  produoed  the  work  which  made  his 
leputatien  —  **La  uame  auz  CamMiaa,*'  a  norel  whieh 
draw  the  eneomium  of  hie  own  father.  Sobaeqaently 
Ma  work  waa  ehieflv  dramatie,  and  ineloded  euon  playa 
as  the  **DemirMonde."  *'La  Prinoeeae  Oeorgee,"  *^on- 
aaor  Atphonee/*  and  "Denise."  Ia  1874»  he  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  to  the  French  Academy.  Died,  1806. 

Da  Bfaurler.  Ctoorte  Loots  PalmelU  Bass«n, 
artist  and  draughtsman;  bom  in  Paris  in  1834,  bat 
educated  in  London,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 
For  many  yean  a  valuable  eontributor  to  "Punch," 
at  the  same  time  illustrating  many  other  books  and 
magasinee.  His  mode  of  satiriaing  the  extravagances 
d  the  so-called  "iEsthetic"  school  and  other  sootsty 
foibles  have  nrocured  for  him  a  hhrh  reputation.  In 
1891.  he  pubUshed  a  novel,  "Peter  Ibbetsen/'  followed 
by  "Trilby."     Died,  1896. 

Dunne,  Flnley  Peter*  journalist}  author;  bom  in 
Chicago,  July  10,  1867;  educated  m  Chicago  public 
ashoob;  entered  newspaper  life  as  reporter  in  188&; 
served  wx  various  papers;  on  editorial  staff  of  "Chicago 
Evening  Post"  and  "Timee-Herald,"  1892-^7;  editor 
of  "Chicago  Journal"  1897-1900.  Author:  "Mr. 
Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War,"  "Mr.  Doolev  in  the  Hearts 
of  His  Countrymen,"  "Mr.  Dooley 's  Philosophy,"  "Mr. 
DooIey*B  Opinions,"  "Observations  by  Mr.  Dooley." 

Daw  SeotOSy  bom  in  1265;  divine  and  writer. 
Residing  in  Paris,  he  occupied  there  the  post  of  head 
of  the  theological  schools,  and  was  known  as  the  "Subtle 
Doctor."  He  was  the  first  to  promulgate  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  At  one  time  a  follower 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  later  founded  a  school  of  his  own 
in  antagonism  to  the  system  of  Aquinas.     Died,  1308. 

Dose,  Etoononh  Italian  actress  of  the  first  rank, 
was  born  in  Vigevano,  October  8,  1859.  She  appeared 
about  1880,  on  the  Italian,  chiefly  Roman,  stage,  as 
leading  lady  in  the  plays  of  Dumas  and  Sardou,  but 
afterwards  played  parts  of  greater  depth.  She  earned 
golden  epimons  bv  her  combmed  force  and  gracefulness; 
m  1892,  appeared  at  Vienna  and  Berlin;  in  1893,  at 
New  York,  and  her  recent  visits  to  England  have,  bv 
a  unanimous  accord,  reaffirmed  her  triutnphs.  Al- 
though she  appears  chiefly  in  grave  parts  (^Magda," 
"Nora."  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur"^  her  veteatility  has 
also  allowed  her  to  please  in  the  lifter  vein  of  Dumaa's 
"Francitton,"  and  as  the  hostess  in  Ooldoni's  "Locan- 
^era."  More  recently  she  has  produoed  d'Annunsio's 
"Oioconda"   and   "Francesca  da   Rimini." 

Dwlgkt,  Tlmoihir*  bom  in  1752;  American  divine, 
served  as  army  chaplain  in  the  Continental  army,  and, 
after  working  on  a  farm,  was  ordain^  a  minister.  In 
1795,  he  became  president  of  Yale  College.  He  wrote 
"The  Conquest  of  Canaan,"  an  epic  poem,  "Theology 
Explained  and  Defended."  etc     Died,  1817. 

Eads,  James  BactuuMUi,  bora  in  1820;  American 
engineer,  oonstructed  the  steel  bridge  ovte  the  Missas- 
sippi  at  St.  Louis  (completed,  1874);  partly  carried  out 
a  plan  of  deepening  the  Mississippi  by  means  of  iettiesj 
and  was  engaged  at  his  death  in  planning  a  ship-canal 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.     Died,  1887. 

Early,  Jabal  A.,  bom  in  1816;  American  general 
and  lawyer,  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  on  the 
Confederate  side  in  the  American  Civil  War,  holding 
Fredericksburg  in  1863  and  commanding  a  division  at 
Qettysburg.  He  published  ? 'Memoirs  of  the  Last  Year 
of  the  War.**     Died,  1804. 

Eddy,  Mmrf  Baker  Glover,  founder  of  Christian 
Soience,  bom  in  Bow,  N.  H.,  1821;  received  her  educa- 
tion in  pubttc  schools,  in  an  academy,  and  under  private 
tutors.  She  was  connected  with  the  Congregational 
Church  until  1866,  when  she  discovered  the  principles  of 
ChristiaTi  Sdfincc.  In  l*<ft7  phi?  Yiprmi  to  t*^"--^  ♦^■"^i, 
and  in    1870   founded    itn^  Cliurrh    t-l    Christ  ,  :    ta 

Soientiat)  id  Boetoa,  Mil^.  [d  IHHl  »h^  was  nrO tuned 
to  the  miaiMtry;  Jn  the  Ham<i  ye&t  QsLftbliahpii  tb(^  'Siti^ 
saohuAettfl  Met&pbyaiiral  Coilcgu  in  Hu«ton;  and  in  IH83 
started  tba  "CoristiftO  ^rienre  Journal/'  Author  of 
"Scienw  and  Hoaltb,  With  Key  la  the  Si:!riptatiP9"  (the 
Christinn  Stji^nre  t*!3Et-hoak) ;  **LfDity  ot  Om>d":  "No 
and  Yem":  "fludi menial  Divine  Seience";  "Munufkl,  of 
the  Math<^r  Churf^h."  and  oth<*r  v^orks  on  related  subji.-ftB. 
Mrs.  Eddy  left  hpr  entire  fort  an  c  to  tba  rbrlfltinn  Rriflnre 
Churrb,  flpeclfviuif  that  fUldtOftO  be  uaed  for  the  bctn^tit 
of  hkhf^c^iiLi  pdiJCdttdH  ^^U^uaiified  jjeraonji  who  d«ife 
to  ent«r  ihe  Chdntian  gidence  work>  whLle  the  re^dtie  of 
her  fortune  Ls  to  be  used  by  tho  chuirh  far  furihcring 
theObriBlian  Sri^mce  move  room.     Died.  1910. 

Bdiwiii,  Tlionia«  A  Ira,  et(?ctncian;  wm  bom  at 
Kilan,  D.,  February  11,  1*47;  received  some  instruetioa 
firom  his  mother  (Ph.  D.*  Union,  1^78):  at  12  year*  of 
age,  became  nqwubay  nn  Grand  Trunk  liaUway:  later 
laanied    tclagraphyr    worked    as    oporstor    at    vmrious 


^-,.—  in  United  States  and  Canadar  invented  many 
tekffrapbic  appliances,  including  automatic  repeater, 
qoadruplex  telegraph,  printing  telegraph,  etc.  estab- 
lished ^F?rk«hop  M  Ncwurk^  N  I  ,  removing  to  Menlo 
Piirk,  N  J  .  l-sTO,  mid  Lu^sr  to  We^t  OrmD^Op  N.  J.  lo- 
vented  marbinitft  ttx  c;«i4driipk3t  and  Heiiuplox  teb- 
graphic  truJianib^sion;  toe  cajhun  iela^apk  trans  mi  tt£r; 
the  mieroULflinjeici  for  detect irjQ  of  ainftl]  ch^ngBe  in  tern- 
pfirhtur*;    the    tnoKApliQiie;   the   phnnof^raph;    the   alrcp- 

£bone;  the  tti(;ande«K:nnt  lamp  ami  lifEht  pysfcem;  th« 
inr'toftirop*;  also  loores  of  others.  Made  chovallisr, 
otli€Cr.  and  aft4L>rwa.rd  enmmaDder,  of  T^p^ion  of  Honor, 
by  Fninch  G<>yerofnemj  iijjpoiniedH  1903,  honorary  ohiel 
canimUinji  enjEincer,  LouLsiarta  Purrh&M  Expotiitioa,  St. 
Loui4,  Invenuxl  the  kin«ionhnne,  1912;  the  t£le«cribe. 
1015.     Made  ehnirman.  naval  adviiory  board.  IQIJJ. 

Edwardt  thti  nAUie  of  ten  kin^^fl  of  EiuUiid.  Of 
them,  throfl  twiong  to  the  Auj£io*8aion  Li  lie.  Edward  L, 
"the  Elder/'  foa  and  mcftin^cir  of  AUred  the  drBntj 
crowned  901.  died  W^5.  Edward  II.,  "the  MArtyr,'* 
gi^at-(traiidtion  of  the  Jormer,  purceedod  hi*  father  Ed- 
gar. il7d.  and  thob  asujyuLoatvd  by  din^ctioQ  of  hJA  Htop- 
muther  Elfrkia,  071).  Edward  HU  *'tho  Conicmor," 
who  sur^5*ed(.-d  hia  half*brt*ther  Edmund  Ir^naid^.  1(H2. 
diyd  Hlii6,  In  thf  PlanUacnc-i  line  there  were  five  ol 
tho  TUimf>.  Edn-ard  I-.  ^'txing^haakB/^  who  3L|ci(^f^e)d 
hifl  father,  Henry  HI,,  1272.  di<jd  in  KiOT.  Edward  IL, 
hiEi  soiK  born  in  Walea,  was  the  G.r9t  to  asHume  the  titl^ 
of  Frijifle  of  Wali».  aince  beetowcd  upon  the  Iicir  to  thu 
throne.  He  euceeod«J  hk  father.  1.^07,  and  wa«  mur- 
der«]  by  RogiT  de  Mortifocr.  paramour  of  hii  quwn. 
Iflabella  of  France,  1327.  Edward  lit.,  hm  Boa  aod 
8UCC«5«0Th  born  in  1312,  di«Kl  in  1377.  Edward  IV.,  qoa 
of  Richard,  Duke  of  Vnrk.  gieat-grcat-jicraiid^on  of  lid- 
ward  III.,  was  born  in  iitiufn.  Franv«.  U'tl.  and  claimed 
tiii>  throne  in  riKht  of  hii  mothflf  and  u  thi;  bead  of  tha 
hoa^  of  York»  in  oppoaition  to  Henry  VI,,  kino;  d«  iiire. 
reprf^wntinK  the  bouse  of  Lan^nd^r.  The  Vjok  &nd 
bloftdy  rivil  "Wars  of  the  RoHea""  entmed.  Fkivrnrd  haalLy 
vamidijhitif  hie  rncmieg.  Died  in  HH^L  EdwtiriJ  V., 
hi?  »oa  ana  !<^ni?.c{!tisarf  b^ta  14^0^  waa  murderiMJ  along 
with  hia  ynunatrr  br other  in  iht^  Tower  of  Loodoo.  14^|i 
by  order  of  thr^ir  unck,  Eir.hard^  Ihike  of  Gloucester, 
aitJurwnrdp  Ricburd  iU.  I  a  the  Txidor  hue  there  was 
but  on«  ul  the  name  —  Ed^Tird  VL,  onjy  sou  of  Henry 
VUl^  by  Jane  Seymour,  born  in  1537.  He  Aucce^dod 
lus  father,  I.'M7,  and  di*-d  in  155*1.  Edward  VIL,  aon  of 
Victoria  and  Albett  Edward,  born  1841,  died  1010.  . 

■dward  ''the  ConfegMr**  was  bom  about  1004. 
son  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  and  Emma,  daughter  of 
Richard  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Normandy;  vraa  brought 
up  at  the  Norman  court*  and  after  his  aeoession,  on  the 
death  of  Hardioanute«  in  1042.  showed  a  preferenoe  for 
Norman  customs  and  ideas.  Outrages  were  committed 
with  impunity  bv  his  Norman  favorites,  while  the  English 
earb,  Leofric  of  Mereia  and  Qodwine  of  Wessex,  were 
engaged  in  prirate  quarrels.  At  last.  in.  1052,  Gedwiney 
who  had  been  outlawed,  rose  in  rebellion,  installed 
Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  place  of  Bobert  of 
Jumidges,  who  had  fled  with  the  otbier  Normans,  and 
during  the  rest  bf  the  reign  all  real  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  House  of  Qodwioe.  Edward  codified  the  cust<K 
mary  law  of  the  Anglo<49azons,  which  thus  became  known 
as  the  "laws  of  King  Edward."^    Died  1066. 

Edward  I~  King  of  England,  bom  1289,  succeeded 
his  f*tber,  Henrv  III.,  in  1272.  Imbued  with  .high 
notions  of  feudal  sovereigntv,  he  sought  to  establish 
his  supremacy  throughout  tne  island  of  Britain.  His 
expeditions  against  Llewell}m-ap-Oraifydd,  Prinds  of 
Wales  (1283),  and  his  brother,  David  (1283),  resulted 
in  the  reduction  of  the  principality  ^he  government  of 
which  he  settled  by  the  statute  of  Wales  (1284>.  The 
stmggle  between  John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce  for  the 
throne  of  Scotland  gave  him  a  pretext  for  interfering 
in  that  country  (1290).  After  vainly  sndeaToring  to 
maintain  Baliol  as  his  vassal,  he  set  to  work  t6  conquer 
Scotland  for  Inmself.  sending  the  Earl  of  Warrenne 
thither  as  viceroy,  but  was  forced  to  eontend  with  a 
succession  of  claimants,  and  died  near  Oarlisie,  whilst 
marching  against  Robert  Bruce.  A  man  of  strictly 
legal,  but  somewhat  narrow  onnd;  he  secured  order 
and  good  government  by  the  Statutes  of  Winchester 
and  Westminster  end  other  enactments,  and  carried  oa 
Simon  de  Montfort's  work  of  molding  the  English 
Parliament  (1296),  though,  at  the  same  tun^,  somewhat 
inclined  to  strain  the  royal  prerogative.  His  personal 
character  was  extremely  high.     Died,  1307. 

Edward  TH.,  King  of  Great  BriUin  and  Ireland. 
Emperor  of  India,  bora  November  9.  1841.  He  studied 
at  Edinbur^,  and  afterwards  attended  the  pubHo  lec- 
tures at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  the  summer  of 
1860  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Two  years  later  he  traveled  in  the  East  and  visited 
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JvroMlem.  On  M«rok  10,  1863.  h«  nnrried  PrisMM 
Alesandn  of  DeniiMfk.  t»»  ■«nriT>n«J««  ^mc  «»5 
■on  and  thr«e  dnoghton.  Lata  >n  1871,  h«  mmnd 
from  a  danAroua  attack  of  tyohoid  f o^.  udjos 
rMovery  inFabniary,  1872,  was  oelabrated  by  a  natiooal 
thankMiving  festival.  Baiween  November.  1875.  and 
Mareh.  1878;  the  prince  was  oMaged  m  a  crandtoor  of 
India.  He  took  great  interest  m  exhibitions  and  insti- 
tutions as  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Elxhibitaons,  the  Roval 
OoUsce  of  Music,  and  Imperial  Institute.  Asoeoded 
tCfe,  January  22,  1901.    Ked  1910 

Edwards»  Jonathan,  was  born  at  East  Windsor. 
Oonneotieut,  October  6,  1703.  He  was  a  celebrated 
metaphysician  and  divine^_chiefly  remembetwi  as  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  "The  Fre^iom  of  the  Will.'* 
He  was  the  author,  however,  of  several  other  treatises, 
etpeoialty  of  one  on  the  "Religious  Affections,"  and  of 
a  "History  of  Redemption."  which  have  been  many 
times  republished.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
i-'^t  hrrn  fipT>^inted  to  the  f>r»»«d«»fi«v  n#  PriiMjaton 
i\''iU-^k',  S:  .-^  J^rsflyn.  As  Q.  ^T::- .:-■.:,  Z.1  ..:'■■  ■  l^S 
espiMTiiilly  fftumtia;  and,  accMnrLlioi  W  *t'Crj*  auifi^fritias. 
be  ruTilts  by  his  writings,  ic  the  Cdvirti^tie  -rhfAil  of 
thecal (ktfy.,  amonfiat  the  gtvi&ijBit  luntuianea  of  the  Chiis- 
tiAti  Church.     IMed,  ITSa 

ICgan.  Mutirte?  Francis  oJucator.  author,  dipki- 
mat;  bora  m  Phllftdelphla,  Miy  24.  1362;  Efm^uated 
at  ]^  Sfltllp  CoUejce',  entciretj  Gfv>rtcetown.  O  C,  ColJet:*, 
lH7fi  (A.  M-.  LL,  D);  a/tor«anl  sub-^iitnr,  eonwru- 
tivflyi  of  McOee  s  '*  lUujslratlod  Weekly/'  "Citholie  K»- 
vii5«t  iintl  (editor)  "  Frettoaa'a  Joumar';  profeswt  of 
KdfliAh  litemture,  UuiTeraity  of  Notra  Dame.  Imh; 
J  U.  l>.,  Ottnwa  Univemty.  1891.  Author:  *  A  Qar-ien 
of  Rotrtw.*'  ""St4ih«  of  Duty/'  "The  LjIb  Arctu&d  Ud/' 
*'Tb«  Thmter  andi  Chriu&tiao  Farenti  "  Tnm4Ut/»r  ^for 
Mr.  AuaUftJti  iJaly).  of  "Ckapp^A  Pater/'  '^Modern 
Kov^idU/'  '*  lecture*  on  En^Jtsh  IJtersture/'  "A  Gt^ntle- 
jtnan/'  "Jack  Clmmlei(h/'  "Jatk  Chutnkii^b  at  Boarrlm^ 
Hchool/*  "A  Ptimer  of  English  iJt«»tur*/"  **The  Di»- 
iitip«<anin<?s  of  John  Lonijiwonhy,'*  '*A  Mamoce  of  R<»- 
•nn/'  "The  Success  of  PAlnck  Dmroond/'  "Tne  Flomer 
of  tiie  Flock/'  '' Preludes "  f poems) :  '' l^np  mnd  tkto- 
n*t*i/'  ami  other  poeirw;  "The  Voqatioii  of  Edwsrd  Con- 
way/* "The  Chfltelaine  of  ih*  11o*m/'  "  Jaflfper  Thome/' 
'*Iij  a  BmiiJian  Fomst/'  "The  l^eopArd  gf  I^tntianua/' 
'*  Studio  in  Ij  term  Lure/'  "The  Wmtton  (iifb/'  '*l4e[inda/' 
"lileJiimWi  Couftin*/'  "Th«  Sentob  M&inniU£  Storifts/* 
One  of  the  edxtora  of  "Tbe  Woflfi'i  Beat  Litefmture/* 
"Encvrltipedia  of  Inah  IJtemtur*/'  etc.  to  1007,  ip- 
pnint«il  I.  nited  States  miniat*r  to  Denmark. 

El^mont,  Lamoralt  Cotint.  Prince  da  tiovrc,  FJem- 
bh  noble,  wm»  bom  in  1522:  scwmpftciied  Charles  V. 
nn  bjfl  expeditinn  to  Afric*  {'1541),  imd  diatingukhed 
hJiTiAdf  aicaiHSt  the  French  in  the  baiUea  of  St-  QueDtiD 
and  Gfavdirjcft,  During  the  re^eney  of  the  DucLes*  of 
Pairna  he  nrjoifhi  tc*  me'Iiat<^  between  her  und  tlie  pecj<nle 
oi  the  Notheffan'i".     tie&ymin&  obnoxJoua  to  Phi]ii>  il. 


owinfl  to  bin  romi€*ti(>tj  with  the  PHin-e  &f  OranKe.  be 

■  '  ■     ^  Duke  of 

AJvft.     Died.  Ibm. 


was  ieieerj   apd   iuLecut«d  at   BniiweLA  by   the 


EtlT«l,  iiuntavm  (tf-fS*),  mn  emioent  French  mgi- 
neef.  born  &t  Dtion,  18^2;  eatly  obulued  «  reputation 
for  h ridge  cnnKtruction;  design ed  tlif  zreat  Gambit 
viaduct.,  jund  abo  the  enormMUa  U  ■  '^  ^  ^  Fmijiriui 
cauJil;  hi*  moat  noted  work  is  the  ^i^;suUc  ixoa  tower 
which  bears  his  name:  in  1893  became  involved  in  the 
Panama  scandals,  and  was  fined,  and  sentenced  to  two 
jrears'  imprisonment. 

EldoB,  John  Scott*  Earl  of,  was  bocn.  1751,  son  of 
a  Newcastle  ooalfitter:  after  a  succeesfid  career  at 
Oxfofd,  entered  the  Middle  Temple  (1773).  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  (1770);  entered  parliament  as  a  sup- 
porter of  Pitt  (1783);  became  solicitor^eoeral  (1788), 
and  as  attomey-ceneial  (1793)  prosecuted  Thelwall, 
Home  Tooke.  and  other  revolutionary  jucitators.  He 
beeame  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1709, 
and  was  lord  chancellor  from  1801  to  1806,  and  1807 
to  1827.  In  politics  he  was  an  unbending  Tory,  oppos- 
ing all  improvements  in  the  law  or  constitution.    Died, 

EUot*  Charlefl  William,  bom  in  Boston,  ICass., 
March  20,  1834;  giaduated  at  Harvard  in  18^.  He 
taught  mathematics  and  chemistry  at  Harvard,  and  in 
180i  he  went  to  Europe  for  study  of  chemistry  and  to 
investigate  the  educational  institutions  of  that  conti- 
nent. While  at  Vienna  was  chosen  in  1865  professor 
of  analytical  ohemistoy  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Teohaology,  which  post  he  filled  for  a  period  of  four 
yeata  and  again  went  to  Europe  and  spent  fourteen 
months  in  further  investigation,  mainly  in  France.  In 
1869.  Dr.  Eliot  succeeded  Dr.  Thomas  Hill  as  president 
of  Hfuvard  College,  and  continued  at  its  head  until 
1900.     During  his  administration  many  notable  changes 


in  the  govermnent  of  the  eoUege  ocenrred.  its  seope 

broadened  and  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the 

enta.  while  its  wealth 

[reatly   increased,  so 

ully   ccHnpetea 


namber  of  its  piutfeaa 
br  gifts  and   benef a 


the    great    Eoiopeaa    miiveraities    in    its    curricohmi. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  given  the  degree  of  T 

and  Princeton  eoUeges  in  1860,  and  by  Yale  in  1870,  and 


iatry,' 
sis." 


LL.  D.  by  WiUiama 

1  by  Yale  in  1870,  and 

honored  mea^>er  of  many  seientifie  and  litenry 
Besides  nameR>ns  addresses,  chemical  memoirs, 
and  twhnioal  investigatioiia,  he  published  in  oonjonetaoa 
with  Prof.  F.  H.  Btorer  a  "Manual  of  Inorganic  Ghem- 
and  a  "Manual  of  Onalitative  Chemical  Analy- 
More  recently  he  pubuahed  "American  Contnbo- 
tions  to  CSvilisation,"  "Edoeational  Reform,"  and 
"Charles  Eliot:    Landscape  Architect." 

Ellot*  Geof|^  the  mom  de  plume  of  Marian  Evans, 
the  great  English  noveUst.  She  was  bom  in  Warwick* 
shire,  England,  November  22,  1819.  She  received  a 
superior  education,  and  beeame  famitiar  with  Latin, 
Gierman,  and  the  higher  mathematics.  In  1844-^46  she 
translated  Straoss's  "Leben  Jesu."  and  later  ^kinoaa's 
".Ethics,"  and  other  works.  In  1851  she  beeame  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  "Westminster  Review."  At  this  time 
she  first  met  (Seoige  Henry  Lewes,  and  with  him  she 
formed  a  connection,  only  teAiinated  by  his  death  in 
1878.  Lewes  had  bisen  married  many  shears,  but  his 
wife  proved  unfaithfuL  He  condoned  her  offense  by 
taking  her  back  to  his  home,  and.  when  she  left  him 
finally,  he  was  unable,  by  reason  of  the  condonation,  to 
secure  a  divorce  under  the  law  of  England.  Under 
these  cironmstances,  and  after  due  ddiberatkm,  Lewes 
and  Miss  Evans  decided  to  live  together. 

In  1857.  the  first  of  the  "Scenes  of  (Clerical  life" 
appeared  in  "Blackwood,"  and  in  1858  "Adam  Bede" 
was  published.  This  magnificent  piece  of  work  at  once 
placed  its  author  in  the  front  rank  of  living  writers. 
It  was  foUowed  in  succession  by  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floes," 
"Silas  Biaraer/'  "Romola,"  and  "Felix  Holt,"  the  latter 
appearing  in  1866.  George  Eliot  published  her  first 
poem,  "The  Boanish  GjiMV,"  but  neither  thia  nor 
others  which  ioUowed  proved  as  successful  as  her  prose 
writings.  "  Middlemarch,"  by  many  considered  as  even 
superior  to  "Adam  Bede."  was  issued  in  1871-72,  and 
about  five  years  later  appeared  *' Daniel  Deronda,"  a 
much  inferior  work.  Mr.  Lewes  died  in  November,  1878» 
and  Miss  Evans  married  on  May  6,  1880,  a  stodcbroker, 
named  John  Ooss,  a  man  much  yoimger  than  hersett. 
Died,  1880. 

Elisabeth,  Queen  of  Endaad,  daoi^ter  of  Hemy 
VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  was  bom  1533.  Her  education 
was  intrusted  to  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and 
she  became  an  acoomph^ed  scholar.  During  the  reign 
of  her  sister  Mary  she  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  the 
Tower.  On  her  accession  (1558),  Mary's  enactments  in 
favor  of  Romanism  were  abrogated;  by  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  the  sovereign  again  became  head  of  the 
Church,  and  a  form  of  worship  was  established  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  conciliate  moderate  men  of  all  partiea. 
At  first  the  spirit  of  discontent  dared  not  show  itself 
amidst  the  general  satiiiaction.  But  after  the  escape  of 
Mary  Stuart  into  E2ngland  (1568),  her  presence  in  the 
country  was  a  constant  source  of  disquiet.  She  was  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  as  ElisabeUi  persistently  refused 
to  marry,  it  seemed  probable  that  she  would  be  her 
succeesor.  The  disaiffected  Papists  were  further  enooor- 
aged  by  the  sentence  of  exoonmiunication  pronounced 
against  Elisabeth  by  the  Pope,  and  by  the  triumph  of 
their  cause  abroad;  Jesuits  from  Douay  traversed  the 
country  in  disguise,  eeveral  plots  were  formed,  and  it 
beeame  necessary  to  put  the  penal  enactments  against 
Recusants  more  stringently  in  force.  The  Proteetantism 
of  the  country  was  acutely  aroused,  and  a  strong  party 
in  the  council  urged  the  queen  to  put  herself  forwvd  as 
the  champion  of  the  Reformed  faith  on  the  Continent. 
But  EUaabeth  choee  rather  to  encourage  a  fading  of 
independence  and  energy  at  home  than  to  involve 
England  in  foreign  oomplications;  the  prudence  and 
patriotism  of  hat  policy  were  f uUy  proved  by  the  alter 
history  of  her  reign.  The  growing  feeling  of  nationality 
proved  stronger  than  the  lingering  attachment  to  the 
old  faith,  especially  after  the  hopes  of  the  Roman 
(Catholics  had  been  dashed  by  the  execution  of  Mary 
(1587),  and  when  Philip  of  Spain  sent  lus  long-pro- 
jected expedition  against  England  (1588)  Papists  as 
well  as  Protestants  came  sealously  forward  in  defense 
of  the  realm.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reigi^  the 
disturbances  created  by  the  Puritans  foreshadowed  the 
troubles  of  the  opening  century.     Died,  1603. 

EUaabeth,  St.,  of  Hungary,  was  bom,  1207,  a 
daughter  of  Andrew  II.,  King  of  Hun^cary.  and  the  wife 
of  Louis  lY.,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia.  liCft  a  widow 
after  six  years  of  marriage,  and  when  she  was  only 
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twftaty  ve&ra  of  a|»,  ibe  w»*  deprived  of  het  t^t^mr 
hy  Lu^r  b^jsbvid'A  DrotJcLer  Hoary,  and  lived  tor  «oiii« 
time  in  grest  poverty.  ULtuiiiitelyp  the  reeeuny  was 
oiice  moni  offered  to  her,  and  bw  bod  Hwnjajin  wa* 
de^^t^red  h«ir  tp  the  throne;  but  6he  preferred  bcoea* 
brth  to  Uve  In  retiremeot  at  MarburKt  (uad  to  devob« 
beneLf  to  worlu  of  piety  under  the  direction  of  ber  con- 
f«sidj  Conrad*     Died,  1231. 

ElUott,  Maxlnef  actr«adr  bom  Id  Rowland,  Me,.  tS7] ; 
tnaded^but  with  E.  Sr  Wiilard  in  pinall  porta;  eoon  After 
played  Icadiug  n&rts  in  Ro^  Ibigkliiu'A  ccj^inpaiiy ;  wai 
under  Au^u^tiQ  Daly'*  marmficment  two  see^ooa ;  marrUid 
Nat.  C  Goodwin,  1898,  with  wbom  ihi?  played  A*  co-*t&r 
in  "Nathati  Hiile  ";  divorced,  190S;  owner  aod  mAt^gcr 
of  Madne  Elliott's  Theater,  New  York. 

EUswortht  U)lver>  jurist,  was  bom  in  WindBor, 
Cnnti*,  April  29.  1745v  He  bej^ame  proimaeat  in  dtat« 
ufTmra  and  in  the  Goiitinetititl  CoDirreafl,  and  waa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  federal  cunveiitioij  of  17S7*  which  prepared 
the  eon!)titatioti  of  the  Halted  E^tatea.  It  was  oa  hm 
tnotion  that  the  words  ''NutionaL  government'*  in  that 
org&niiD  net  were  replaced  by  the  d^Anitloci  "Govem- 
BDelil  of  tho  Uuitfid  States,*'  He  became  United  Btatee 
■enatf^r  from  Connecticut  in  17S0,  and  was  cthairtiruLn  of 
thu  committee  which  org3ni2,cd  the  f&Jeral  judicial  sys- 
tem* He  led  the  Federalist  party  in  the  S^nat^e,  and 
wiLH  an  ^rneat  advocate  af  Jiiy's  treaty  with  England  in 
UM.  From  1796  to  1S00  he  waa  chief  justice  of  tho 
United  8tatai  Supreme  Court,  and  In  1800  ncgotiflted. 
with  Patrick  Heury  and  Covetnor  Davie,  a  treaty  with 
France.  He  afu?rward  served  on  the  governor's  council 
of  Onnneeticttt.  and  in  May,  1&07.  became  ehief  justice 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court.     Die-l,  1807- 

Enianuelt  Fill  be  rt,  Duke  of  S5avoy,  son  of  Charlefl 
UI,,  hfttu  irt28.  wa.'  commander-in-chieJ  of  the  irnperiol 
tfoope  in  ItttJy  against  the  French,  who,  on  bia  father 'a 
ilfiath,  beiied  moat  of  hja  inheritance;  appointed  govern- 
r-r  of  the  Netherlands  by  Philip  il*  in  1556,  hra  attacked 
France,  winninif  the  battle  of  St,  Qtientin,  and  by  tha 
Treaty  o(  ChAt^u-CambHS^ifl  (155^>  nwovrjred  hia  ante** 
tral  domaio^s,  and  [ELairi^td  >farguerite,  uister  of  the  Kinj 
of  France,  He  appkied  him^f  to  the  admin iatrative 
and  military  onganl^tLon  of  bia  eountry.  J^n^  u>  (^n- 
iidered  the  founder  ol  the  8ardiniao  monarchy.     Died, 

Em^rtOQ.  B&lpb  Waldo,  an  Anjeriean  poet  and 
prose  writer,  bom  at  Kudton  in  1S03.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1821.  for  five  years  taught  in  a  achool,  and 
ia  IR29  became  minis  tor  of  &  Unitarian  eburch  in  Bos- 
ton, but  in  1832  repisTnod  Uff  charKs,  He  tipcut  the  greater 
part  of  1833  in  Europe,  and  on  bia  return  b^can  his 
e&reer  aji  a  lecturer  on  various  Hubjects,  in  whieh  capacity 
he  s^ctedi  for  a  lunjj;  aerify  of  yeara.  In  1834  he  took  up 
hm  permanent  t^sidence  at  Concord,  Mj^uis,,  and  in  lB3d 
published  a  amall  volume  called  "  Nature*"  He  was  one 
Cif  the  original  editors  of  the  Dial,  a  tmngeeEidenta] 
maKaaine  begun  in  1840.  Two  yolnmee  of  hia  eieayTS 
were  pubtJJibed  in  1841  and  1844,  and  bii  poem^  in  1846. 
llw  mjficellianeOUfl  addnasaefl  had  been  published  in  Eng- 
laad  in  1844,  and  on  visiting  Great  Britain  in  1847  ha 
wa#  welcomed  by  a  larEe  circle  of  admirera*  In  lS5i), 
be  published  'llepreflentative  Men'';  in  1856,  ^'Engliah 
Traits'' J  in  18fiO,  "The  Conduct  of  Life";  in  lS<j&, 
"May  Day  and  Otlier  P-;>ema  "'  in  1870,  *' Society  and  Soli- 
tude ;  in  1874,  **FamaafiUft,  a  ooJlection  of  po&cns;  in 
1S7S,  *1  Letters  ind  Social  Aima."  Emereon  ahowed 
Cffftaln  similaritieB  with  Carly^Et,  of  whom  he  wan  a 
friend  and  correaprmdont.  Their  correspondence  ap- 
peared in  1883.  He  woa  one  of  the  moat  original  and 
mfluentia]  writen  that  the  United  Statea  has  produced. 
Died,  1 88a 

Cmm^'t*  Robertp  Irish  revnlutionist,  bom  1778; 
K>n  of  a  Dublin  doctor*  expeJled  from  Dublin  Univer- 
sity in  17U8  owing  to  his  anti-Enelivh  sympatbiee;  in 
1^3  led  an  unsuccesiirul  attack  on  Dubbn  Castle;  es- 
caped into  Wicklow,  but  waa  captured  and  exeeuted, 
1803-     11  is  fate  is  the  subject  q\  ewiime  verwsa  by  Moore. 

Eplctetua*  a  ^toic  philosopher  ot   the   Ist  century, 

A,  D..  hpnm  a.t  HierapoliH  in  PhryEia:  waa  bought  as  a 
ilave  by  Epaphroditus,  a  favorite  of  Nero.  V*  ben  emait- 
eipated  he  lived  at  Rome,  until  banjuhed  hy  Dotnitian, 
atid  then  became  a  teacher  at  Nicopolis  in  Epinu.  Bid 
lectures  were  traascribetl  by  his  pupil,  Arrian- 

KplcurUMi   Greek   philoEiopher,   waa   bom   about   342 

B.  C.  It  ia  doubtful  whether  bia  birth  occurred  before 
or  after  hia  parenis'  removal  from  Garget tu^,  in  Attira, 
to  ^amoB,  HiF  youth  was  spi^nt  in  that  ishmd,  whence 
he  removed  to  Athens,  when  about  eighteen,  and  aftciv 
]^Tds  taught  at  Colophon,  Mitylene,  and  f^mrtsaciid. 
He  retumcd  to  Athene  about  306,  and  remamed  theno 
till  bifl  death.  Ho  was  founder  of  the  Epicurean  school, 
*ho  hoi[l  that  the  rummum  honutn  conflists  in  pleaaXire 
-*  Chiefly  mental  pieaanre*     Died,  270  B.  Q. 


femmus,  hcald^Tlnit,  one  of  the  greaiatt  schdlafB 
of  the  Remiij3!wace:  born  in  1467,  at  ElotterdAm;  on  his 
fArenta'  death  entered  a  monantery,  which  he  left  to 
become  a  toKcber  at  Paris,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  hit 
pupil.  Lord  Muuntjuy,  came  to  Englaod.  He  settled  at 
Oxford,  wbete  he  became  tlie  friend  of  Moi«,  and  studied 
divinity  uader  Colet,  and  Greek  under  Grocyn  and 
Linacre.  In  1506  he  visited  Italy,  atayiac  at  BoIoglUI 
and  Rome,  where  be  wa%  warmly  received,  Dut  retomed 
to  England,  and  was  made  Marjpiret  pro fe^isor  of  divinity 
and  proresAor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  He  returned  to 
the  Continent,  and ^  after  a  journey  to  the  Low  Ootrntries, 
settled  at  Ba»l,  where  be  published  bi^  edition  of  the 
New  T^tameut.  Eroamus  wob  in  favor  of  moderate 
reform  in  the  church,  as  ia  ahown  by  his  "Enchiridion 
M ilitis  Cbristiani "  and  "  Encomium  Muriie,"  but  he  gave 
httle  aupport  to  Luther,  although  be  refused  to  write 
against  him.     Died^  1536. 

Eric  the  ited«  a  Nurwevian  navigator,  who.  in  962, 
located  on  the  island  of  Iceland,  In  98^  he  sailed  from 
Bredifiord  to  reach  some  Vftiy^tem  shore  said  to  have 
been  viaited  by  one  of  bia  eountrymen  in  former  times. 
On  the  voyage  be  poflsod  Cape  Farewell,  and  on  the 
coaat  met  with  reindeer.  He  nam,ed  the  OOOntry  Green- 
land and  the  inlet  Ericfioni.  Returning  to  leeland  in 
9i85,  he  interested  the  ^letsple  of  Che  island  in  Ms  discovr 
ery,  and  with  twenty-five  aail  set  out  for  tlie  Tosrage. 
Some  of  the  ships  were  lost  in  a  storm,  and  others  were 
driven  home;  but  he  aucoecdod  in  reaching  the  Green- 
land coaat  with  fourteen,  and  located  on  the  fiord,  at 
some  distance  from  the  ocean,  where  there  were  giBSS 
and  tr^.  About  twelve  yeara  Later  his  eon  Lief  is  said 
to  have  diacovered  the  continent  of  North  Ameriea, 
which  be  called  Markland  and  Vin^Jid, 

ErlcMsoD,  JohUt  engineer,  bom  in  Lansbaashsrttan, 
Sweden,  July  31,  1803.  At  ibe  age  of  twelve  he 
became  endet  of  enffineers,  and  at  seventeen  entered 
the  Swedish  army;  m  1827  he  waa  promoted  oaptaitt« 
In  1828  he  constructed  a  flame  engine,  and  went  to 
London  to  introduce  it,  resigning  hia  captaincy  in  the 
army.  He  aJao  produced  in  aucoeeeion  an  instrument 
for  aea-eounding,  a  bydroetatic  weighing  mothine,  and 
a  tubular  ate&m  boiler,  begiden  nthei-  important  devices. 
In  1833  he  constructed  the  caloric  engini),  and  in  1859 
the  ship  "ErieaaonH"  of  2.000  tons,  propdled  by  this 
motor.  In  1836  ErtctH»n  invented  and  patented  the 
screw  propeller,  and  in  1839  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  where,  in  1841,  be  designed  for  ttiejnyvemment 
the  scTflW-propeiled  war  abip  "  Princeton.**  This  was  the 
pioneer  screw  war  ship;  abe  carried  a  twehre^neh 
wrougbt-iron  ipn»  deaii^ed  by  Ericsson,  and  a  wrought- 
iron  gun  eamage.  wmch  took  up  the  recoil  without 
breaking,  in  1861  he  built  for  ttie  United  States  Gor^ 
emment,  in  100  days,  the  vronHcJad  "Monitor,"  which. 
{>n  March  9,  1862.  in  Hampti:m  Roads,  defeated  the 
Confederate  iron-clad  ram  Memmac."  In  1881  he 
built  tor  the  Unites!  States  a  vessel  called  the  ".Destroyer." 
His  later  scientific  inveatiBationa  included  oomputa* 
tiona  of  the  influences  that  retard  the  earth's  rotary 
motion,  and  the  intennity  of  solar  beat.     Died,  1889. 

Ersk1ti0«  Thomas,  Lord,  bom  in  1750;  son  d  the 
tenth  Eari  of  Iliichan:  oft^r  serving  in  the  army  and 
navy,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1773,  and  soon  won  re- 
nown aa  an  advocate  by  his  defense  of  Lord  Keppel 
and  of  Lord  Geurf^  Gordon,  A  strong  Whi^,  be  acted 
for  the  defense  in  the  political  trials  of  tlie  tmie,  civinc 
bis  aid  to  Home  Touke,  Thclwall,  and  Tom  Paine; 
his  defense  of  the  Inat  cost  him  the  poet  ot  attorney- 
general  to  the  Prince  of  Walea.  He  waa  now  regarded 
as  the  defender  of  popular  liberties  and  oonstitutional 
rights.  From  1190,  he  sat  tn  parliament  as  a  supporter 
of  Fox;  in  1806,  became  chancellor  under  him.  and  was 
raided  to  the  peerage.  Henceforward  he  took  little  port 
in  politics,  but  Tijcornualy  supported  Queen  Oaroline 
in  m2L     Died,  1823, 

EHtainK»  ChaHea  Her  tor.  Count  dV  bom  in  1729; 
French  aJnursl;  after  serving  in  ttio  ivnny  in  India, 
nndtir  the  Marqtm  de  Busay,  and  beini:  made  pris<Mier 
at  the  fliege  of  Madras,  entored  the  n,«i,vy,  andled  an 
er  pet  lit  ion  to  Bumntra,  capturing  aeveral  Enfljish  fort^ 
Placed  in  comniafid  of  a  sfiuodron  sent  to  aid  the  United 
State?  against  Enf;liuid,  he  capture^  the  Inle  (tf  Grenada, 
but  ultimately  met  with  reverses,  and  returned  to  France 
in  disgrace-  He  wae  gtxiltotined  during  the  Revolution 
in  1794. 

f^clld  of  AlerftftdrU,  a  celebrated  geometrician. 
little  i&  known  of  his  life.  Aeoording  to  Proolus,  he 
lived  from  ?28  to  28:j  B,  C,  and  wiu  one  of  the  Platonic 
school.  He  ia  said  to  have  written  other  works  |>esides 
the  ''Elements  of  <ieometry." 

Kua^ne,  Fran^oti,  Priuce  of  Savoy;  bom  in  1663; 
eon  of  Eugene  Maurice,  LVmnt  of  Soi^&ans;  joined  the 
Austrian   service;     distinguished    bi^iilf   against   the 
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Tnte  in  1688,  and  was  piment  st  ths  siM  of  B^limde, 
in  1088.  After  serving  mgainst  the  Fieoeh.  nnd  defeat- 
ing Oatinat  in  Italy,  he  orertfarew  the  Turks  at  Zentn. 
Again  oppoeed  to  the  Freneh  in  the  War  of  Suoeespion 
he  captined  Villeroi  at  Cremona,  and  Joined  Marl- 
borough in  1704,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 
He  then  webt  to  Italy,  and  was  defeated  at  Gassano 

O,  but  soon  afterwards  |(ained  a  victory,  and  re- 
Turin.  In  1708,  he  jomed  Marlboro^h  in  Flan- 
ders, and  was  present  at  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet. 
He  again  distinguished  himself  against  the  Turks  at 
the  battles  of  Peterwaradin  and  Belgrade.     Died,  1736. 

Baler,  Leonliard*  mathematician:  bom  in  Basel  in 
1707;  was  invited  by  Catherine  II.  to  Russia  in  1727, 
and  taught  mathematics  at  Petrograd.  In  1741.  he  went 
to  Berlin,  but  returned  to  Petrograd  in  1766.  His  writ- 
ings are  numerous  and  valuable.    Died.  1783. 

BortpldMy  Greek  tragedian;  born  in  Salamis  in 
480  B.  C;:  rival  and  contemporary  of  Sophocles,  and 
friend  of  Bocrates;  studied  under  Anaxagoras,  and  pro- 
duced his  first  tragedy  in  45Q.  He  sought  in  Macedonia 
a  refuge  from  the  satire  of  Aristophanes.  Among  his 
works  are  the  **Alceetis,*'  "Hecuba,**  and  "Medea.** 
Died,  406  B.  C. 

EaieMlM  (U-Bi'-he-^t  FamiiliUl^  a  celebrated  divine 
honored  with  the  title  of  "Father  of  Eoclesiastif^  Hi»> 
tory,*'  was  born  in  Cnearea  in  264.  He  was  bishop  of 
his  native  city  from  313  till  his  death,,  about  34a 

Bmtaelilo  (i««-MI«A'»-d),  B«rtoloiiiiiieo»  an  Italian 
physician  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  settled  in  Rome, 
and  made  several  anatomical  discoveries,  among  others 
ihoee  of  the  tube  from  the  middle  ear  to  the  month, 
and  a  valve  on  the  wall  of  the  lifcht  auricle  of  the  heart, 
both  called  "Eustachian"  after  him. 

Bfsns,  RoblMT  Dangllfon,  officer  of  United  States 
Navy:  bom  in  Floyd  County,  Va.,  August  18.  1846: 
educated  in  public  schools  of  Washington;  appointed 
to  the  United  SUtes  Navy  for  Utah,  September  20. 
I860:  graduate  of  United  States  Naval  Academy.  1863; 
rear  admiral,  February  11.  1001.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  participated  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  F^er.  January 
15,  1865,  and  in  land  attack  received  four  severe  rifle- 
shot wounds.  When  in  command  of  the  "Yorktown" 
at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  1801,  during  period  of  strained 
relations  between  Chile  and  Unitea  States,  Us  actions 
in  connection  with  various  incidents  earned  him  his 
popular  name  of  "Fighting  Bob."  In  war  with  Spain, 
oommander  of  "lowa^*  in  Sampson's  fleet  off  Santiago, 
taking  aetive  i>art  in  battle  with  Cervera's  flset,  July  3. 
1898;  was  president  of  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey; 
commander-in-chief  at  Asiatic  Station,  1002-04.  and 
in  command  of  the  Asiatic  expedition,  1008.  Author: 
*'A  Sailor's  Log."     Died,  1912. 

Brerett*  Aleinndcr  Hill,  an  American  litterateur  and 
dinlomatist,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1792,  and  died 
while  coramissioner  to  Quna,  in  1847.  He  was  minister 
to  Russia.  Holland,  and  Spain. 

Brerett,  Bdward.  bora  in  1794;  American  author 
and  stateeman,  brother  of  the  preceding;  became  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Harvard  in  1815;  traveled  in  Europe 
from  1815  to  1818;  became  editor  of  the  "North  Ameri* 
can  Review,"  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1824  to  1834;  governor  of  Massaohusetti  from  1835  to 
1839:  and  from  1840  to  1845,  minister-plenipotentiary 
to  Bnsland,  in  which  capacity  he  succeeded  in  adjusting 
several  delicate  matters.  He  became  secretary  of  state 
in  1852,  and  was  elected  to  the  senate  in  1853.  He 
wrote  *'The  Dirge  of  Alario  the  Visigoth"  (a  poem), 
fives  of  Washington  and  General  Stark,  and  other  works, 
but  was  best  known  as  an  orator.     Dilra,  1865. 

BMUel  {€'te'^k0-^l)f  one  of  the  four  great  Hebrew 
prophets,  was  the  son  of  Busi.  and  one  of  the  sacerdotal 
race.  He  was  carried  to  Babylon  as  a  captive  by 
Nebuchadnessar,  598  B.  C.  Favored  by  the  Almighty 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  he  soothed,  and  comforted, 
and  admonished  his  countrymen,  tifl  at  length  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  order  of  the  Babylonian  authorities. 

FablUi,  Mftxlmus  Qulntiu,  bom  about  275  B.  C; 
Roman  general.  He  was  sumamed  '*CuncUtor"  be- 
cause, having,  in  217  B.  C,  been  appointed  dictator 
for  the  second  time  and  entrusted  with  the  defense 
of  Italy  against  the  victorious  Hannibal,  he  pursued 
a  course  of  cautious  and  patient  generalship,  never 
risking  a  general  engagement  with  his  opponent,  but 
cutting  off  his  supplies,  and  graduMly  wearying  him 
out.  and  meeting  with  sisnal  success.  Before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  dictatorsnip,  he  was  five  tiinea  consuL 
Died,  203  B.  C. 

fftlirenlieli,  Gabriel  Daniel,  born  in  1686;  Pru^ 
sian  experimental  philosopher;  siter  traveling  in  Eng- 
Ujnd,  Germany,  and  Prance,  settled  in  Holland.  In 
1790,  it  oocuned  to  him  to  use  quicksilver  instead  of 


nAtHM  of  wine  in  tiie  construction  of  tbei  niu  melts. 
By  this  substitution  the  accuracy  of  the  instnunent  was 
greatly  enhanced.  In  1724,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  in  the  *Thilo«ophieal 
Transactions"  of  that  year  there  appeared  'aevsral 
papers  from  his  pen.    Died.  1736. 

Fairbanks,  Chariet  Warren,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States;  bom  on  a  farm  Hear  UnionviUe  Center, 
Union  Countv,  O.,  May  11,  1852;  graduate  of  Ohio 
Weslesran  Umversity,  Delaware,  O.,  1872;  admitted  to 
Ohio  bar,  1874,  and  established  practice  at  Indianapolis. 
Was  Republican  caucus  nominee  for  United  States 
senator,  1893,  but  defeated  by  David  Turpie,  Democrat. 
Appointed,  in  1898,  member  of  Joint  High  British- 
American  Commission,  and  chairman  of  American  com- 
missioners. Elected  United  States  senator  from  Indi- 
ana, 1897,  and  reelected  in  1903;  vice-president,  1905-09; 
again  nominated  by  Republicans,  1916.     Died,  1918. 

Falrflix,  Tliomai,  Lord,  an  English  parliamen- 
tarian general,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  1612.  After 
serving  with  distinction  in  the  Low  Countries^  Lord 
FaiHaz  was  declared  general-in-chief  of  the  parliament 
army  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  in  1642,  and  again 
in  1645.  He  distinguished  himself  in  most  of  the  great 
battles  and  sieges  of  that  struggle,  and  after  its  dose 
refused  to  act  as  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  In 
1659,  Lord  Fairfax  used  all  his  influence  with  the  amnr 
to  promote  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.    Died,  167L 

Faleonio,  Dfomede,  cardinal,  born  in  Pescooostanso, 
in  the  Abruasi,  Italy,  in  1842;  entered  Franciscan  Order, 
September  2,  1860;  on  completion  of  studies,  November. 
1865,  sent  as  missionary  to  United  States;  ordained 
priest,  January  4,  1866,  oy  Bishop  Timon,  of  Buffalo; 
professor  of  philosophy  and  vice-presdent  of  St.  Bon»- 


venture's  College,  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  1866;  professor  of 
theology  and  secretary  of  Frandsoan  Province  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  1867;  president  of  ooll^pe  and 
seminarv  of  St.  Bonaventure,  1868;  became  citiaen  of 
United  SUtes,  1868;  secretary  and  administrator  of  cathe- 
dral at  Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland,  1872-82:  in  United 
States.  1882-83;  returned  to  Italy,  1888,  and  elected  pro- 
vincial of  Franciscans  in  the  Abruasi;  Inter  reelected  and 
was  also  commissary  and  visitorr^neraU  Province  cf 
Naples,  1888;  synodical  examiner  m  diocese  of  Aquila: 
commissary  aad  visitor-general  Frandscan  Province  in 
Pu^lia,  1889;  ^ocurator-general  Franciscan  Order  and 
visitor-general  m  various  provinces  of  the  Order,  1889- 
92.  Consecrated,  July  17,  1892,  Bishop  of  Laoedonia, 
and  was  raised,  November  29,  1895,  to  be  Arehbiahop 
of  Acerensa  and  Matera,  in  Basilicata;    apoatolio  dele- 

Sate  to  Canada,  1890-1902;  apoetolic  delegate  to  United 
tatea,  1902^11.  Made  cardinal,  1911.  A  vohtnie  of 
his  'Tastoral  Letters"  (translated  into  French)  was  pub- 
Hshed  in  Canada.  1900.     Died.  1917. 

FaradM^  mr'ah-da).  MIehaeL  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  English  chemists  and  pnysidsts,  was  bom  ia 
Surrey,  in  1791.  In  1833,  he  became  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  where  his 
lectures  attracted  the  admiration  of  European  and  Amer- 
ican savants.  Faraday's  great  fame  rests  principally 
upon  his  discoveries  in  electridty  and  electro-magnet 
ism.  Of  the  latter  science  he  may  truly  be  termed  the 
founder.  His  earlier  writings  have  been  collected  into 
Uiree  volumes,  entitled  "Experimental  Researches  in 
Electridty'*;  and,  among  his  later  works,  *'Experi- 
mental  Researches  in  Chemistry  and  Phydcs."  Died, 
1867. 

Farranit,  David  OlaMOW,  a  famous  Ameriean  ad- 
miral, of  Spanish  extraction;  bom  at  Knozville,  Tsn- 
nessee,  1801:  entered  the  navy  as  a  boy;  roee  to  be  captain 
in  1855,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  attached 
himself  to  the  Union;  distinguished  himself  by  his  daring 
capture  of  New  Orleans;  in  1862  was  created  rear-ad- 
miral, and  two  3rears  later  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Confederate  fleet  at  Mobile  Bay;  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  admiral  in  1866,  being  the  first  man  to  hold  this 
position  in  the  American  Navy.     Died,  1870. 

Fineton  (/;hi'-a-25na),  Franpols  de  SaUsnac  de  la 
Mothe,  an  eminent  French  divme  and  writer;  was  bora 
in  1651.  and  died  in  1715. 

Ferdinand  I.,  "the  Great,"  King  of  Castile,  of  Leon 
and  Galicia;  was  the  second  son  of  Sancho  III.,  IGn^  of 
Navarre  and  Castile,  and  succeeded  to  the  latter  king- 
dom in  1037.  He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arohs  of  his  age,  and  disputed  with  Henry  III.  of  Ger- 
many for  the  imperial  crown.     Died,  1065. 

Ferdinand  T.  of  CaslUe,  III.  of  Naples  and  IL  of 
Aragon  and  Sicily^,  surnamed  "the  Catholic."  He  was 
the  son  of  John  II.,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  in  1466.  In  1469  he  was 
married  to  Isabella,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  and 
in  1479  became,  through  her.  King  of  Castile,  Isabella 
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;  vith  him  iht  royal  dignitar.  Tha  Tefam  ci  Ftordi- 

BA&d  «Bd  laabeila  wat  aisnauaea  by  the  msoovary  of 
Amexio»  bj  Columbiia.  Ferdinand  died  in  1616.  laabeUa 
barinc  died  tweiire  years  before  him.  After  the  death 
of  THabfiHa,  he  aeted  simiily  aa  rei^ent  of  the  kingdom, 
having  haiMed  orar  the  erewn  to  hia  daughter  Juaa»»  in 
aeoOTdaaee  with  the  will  of  laabeUa. 

Field*  Cynu  W*t  aa  American  merchant;  waa  bom  in 
Stookbndge,  MaMMia  1819.  Waa  the  original  organiaer 
of  the  Atlaatie  Telegraph  Comi>any.  1866-66,  which 
•oooeeded  after  many  reyereee  in  eatabliahing  telegraphic 
eommunioation  between  the  United  States  and  fiurope. 
I>ied,  1892. 

FMd*  Dafld  Dadley,  born  in  1806;  American  jurist, 

and  biot^r  of  Cyrus  Field  and  Stephen  Field;  was,  in 

1867«  upointe^  to  draw  up  a  political,  civil,  and  penal 

oode.  Of  whioh  parts  have  been  adopted  by  several  of  the 

\  Statea.    To  him  is  due  the  formation  of  an  aasodation 

)  lor  the  reform  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  for  the  adoption 

/  of  arbitration  in  place  of  war.     In  1889,  the  University 

'  of  Edinburgh  oonferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Died,  1894. 

VlckU  BaceiMff  American  poet  and  journalist;  bom 
at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  September  2,  1850.  He  moved  to 
New  England,  but  was  educated  later  in  Missouri.  Field 
entered  journalism  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  ten  years 
later  becoming  editor  of  the  *'Sluups  and  Flata"  oolunm 
of  the  **Chicago  Daily  News."  His  humorous  jutyings 
thoretn  during  the  following  decade  established  his  repu- 
tation in  newspaper  work.  He  was  an  author  and  poet 
ol  rare  sympathy,  his  poems  of  childhood  exhibiting  rare 
qualities  of  appreckkUon  and  power  of  expression,  and 
gaining  for  him  the  title,  **The  Child's  Poet."  Among 
Eia  works  are:  "The  Denver  Tribune  Primer,"  "Culture's 
Garland,"  "Love  Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac,"  "Little 
Book  of  Western  Verse,"  *'With  Trumpet  and  Drum." 
A  number  of  his  poems  have  been  set  to  music,  some  of 
which  may  be  found  in  "Musical  Poems  for  the  School, 
Kindergarten,  and  Home,"  music  eompoeed  by  Caro  S. 
Scrymour.    He  died  in  1895. 

Field*  Marshallt  merchant;  bom  in  Conway,  Mass., 
In  1836;  spent  boyhood  on  farm;  studied  at  academy 
until  1862;  dry  goods  clerk,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  1862-66; 
In  Chicago,  1866-60;  junior  partner,  1860-65,  then 
aenior  partner  in  house,  which  became,  1866,  Field,  Pal- 
mer  A  Leiter.  Potter  Palmer  retired,  1867,  and  Levi  Z. 
Leiter,  1881,  Field  becoming  head  of  Marshall  Field 
4t  Company,  now  having  the  largest  wholesale  and  retail 
dry  goods  busineat  in  the  world.  Founded,  with  gift 
of  $1,000,000,  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  of  Chieago; 
gave  money  and  land  to  the  amount  of  8450,000  to  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Chicago.  Twice  married;  second  time  in 
London,  September  6, 1906,  to  Mrs.  Delia  Spencer  Caton, 
of  Chieago.  Died  in  1906,  leaving  an  immense  fortune. 

FloidlBft  Henry*  the  father  of  English  fiction,  and 
one  of  the  meet  illustrious  prose-writers  in  the  language; 
waa  bom  In  Somersetshire,  in  1707,  of  a  noble  fanuly 
aJUed  to  the  imperial  bouse  of  Austria.  After  dissipatiiig 
a  handsome  fortune,  Welding  launched  into  authorship, 
and  in  1742  produced  his  " Joseoh  Andrews."  a  sparkling 
aatire  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  Richardsonian  school 
of  fiction.  In  1740  the  novel  of  "Tom  Jones"  appeared 
like  a  comet  in  the  literarv  world.  "Amelia"  followed, 
in  1761,  to  entrance  the  minds  of  such  critics  as  Burke, 
Qibbon,  and  Dr.  Johnson.     Died  in  Lisbon,  1754. 

FlliflMif«»  Millard*  American  statesman;  bom  in 
Snmmerhill.  N.  Y.,  in  1800;  was  aporenticed  to  a  wool 
earder,  but  became  a  clerk  in  a  judge's  ofliee,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He -entered  Congress  in  1832,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  in  1840,  and  was  author  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  He 
became  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1847, 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States  in  1848, 
and  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on  the  death  of  Taylor 
in  1850.  By  signiDg  the  not  for  the  surr^ndor  of  fus^ 
tiva  .'^Iftvag  bo  brotiKht  about  the  uttor  d'^i^M  of  the 
TVhig   pafttf  ia   lS5i,     Died.  IST-i. 

FlraaGsl  (fur-drnt'tt)*  ot  Ftrdust,  the  moet  emment 
of  Persinn  poet*,  wajh  boru  in  KhoriL^nant  about  A^  D. 
940.  PuriuiE  bis  lifi? time  hta  fame  Glb'd  thi?  East,  ^ad 
he  w&a  Lhe  r<ecip(«iit  oi  great  honom  from  the  Sultan 
JMahmud.  Hi*  chief  po«m,  the  ^'Shah-Namah,"  or 
"IJook  at  Kiai^/*  ha.*i  dwd  tfffnutd  by  Sir  Willmm  James 
"b  elorinu!!  mnoumeot  of  Orieatal  gctuua  aad  learning.*' 
Ikiud  about  tUiO. 

FJfllicr,  Harrkon*  UluiitTator.  born  in  Brooklyn, 
July  37,  1870;  educated  in  Snn  rrantlncc);  rtceiit  books 
illLiatrated  by  lam:  "The  Market  Place,"  by  Dai^old 
Frtsdtfiui  "Threo  Men  oti  Wheels,''  by  Joromi}  K.  Jctome; 
*'The  Eagle's  Heart,"  by  Hamlin  Garlandi  now  iiJui^tra- 
tiajt "The Saturday  Evening  Post,"  ''HcClure'fl  Vfojcftiip*"/' 
■*lile,"  "Puck,"  ^Ladifi*'  Home  Joaraol,"  "l^ribnef'a." 
Authof :  '*Th»  Burifloo  wisher  B^ok.^' 


riling  HlRnl«  lladdern,aciitis«,  bomb  Hew  Orleans, 

io  180^;  app«.':iirGd  in  cbild'a  part  when  3  yi'iirs  old;  «t 
12  VAd  attcrnately  pUiying  li^iLdins  r6leA  mid  old  women 

Sartu,  and  at  1&  baaanic  a  sLivr^  uQdcr  uame  of  MinnJ4 
taddcrn.  Ufttife^l,  about  IWO,  lor  five  yetrn;  manied 
Harriaon  Oroy  i^^iiike,  jourualidt  and  playwrifbt,  1^€^ 
in  whose  "tl&»tef  l^tr^i "  eJie  r«turiu>d  to  tne  ataflo. 
Amooe  w(<U-k»owti  plityi  ia  wbidi  eUt;  htm  AfiU^d  «tteMea- 
ful  jfdlea  artj:  "A  DoU'd  Huu»e;"  ^'Teae  o(  the  D'llrber* 
vilk^/'  *' Little  Italy,"  "Frou  FYou*"  *'Ma£da,'*  **|Jeuky 
tihara/'  "Raamtrthalni/"  and  "LedJti  K^rwhiui/* 

FtUb*  WUtbtni  Clyd^i  Aiuericaa  author  a&d  play- 
wriiiht,  wju  born  io  New  York,  I8GSE  muiiiated  from. 
Aniherat  coLleet',  IH^O,  and  imincdiately  do  voted  bimeeU 
lo  dr&mAtic:  wHtin^.     He  w^n  tha  author  of  about  forty 

Rlaya,  of  which  aauw  of  the  bt'at  known  atci  "Nathan 
[ale/'  "BfifbAra  Frietchie,"  "Tlio  ClimbcTft,"  "The 
^lubboraiiiHW  oi  Ct^Taldhio/'  '*The  Girl  with  the  Green 
Eye*,"  "B«4U  Brummdi,"  "The  Moth  and  tho  Flurno," 
■  The  Cowboy  and  tlie  Lady*'  "The  Wny  oi  the  World," 
"Bt^tty'fl  f'irjinb,"  '*Tho  Lwatof  the  Uandiee,"  ''A  Mtidi'm 
Mat(xh;'  **ller  Own  Way/'  **Tho  Tnith/'  "The  Btiaieht 
Koud/'  ftnd  "The  Qty/'  Died,  190^*. 

rieC«her  ijl^i'u^)^  John,  an  ICi>«;li<ih  dr^matL^t^  wbooe 
normfii  Lt  mat^pAfubljr  <kJ>»ociiited  with  that  vi  h\6  firiend 
and  coworker,  l^raocid  Boaunaout;  waa  born  ia  NortbAmp^ 
tondhlrc,  in  1570.  Hij)  plays.  «ueh  aa  "The  ticanifui 
L4idy"  and  *'Elulc  a  Wife  aod  Have  a  Wife,*'  wi^ro  dur- 
ini;  two  ecjtitui'iefl  tbu  delight  of  the  vbfcRV.     I>ied,  1325, 

itlutt  AUfttiDf  phyflioJotf^iflt,  waa  born  in  Northampton^ 
BJaBifl.t  l^ifi;  removt'O  to  liutlTalo,  N*  Y.,  in  injianay;  waa 
educated  in  phvatci  «ebuolit  ikud  At  Harvard.  He  »tudied 
medicine  at  Louie viUe,  i8d4-&fl,  and  graduated  (rom 
Jt'fToraon  iin^dical  ooLleee,  1857.  Aftoi-  praetibiintf  bi 
Buffalo,  1*57-50,  be  rumoTed  to  New  York.  H«  waa  one 
of  the  fuundum  of  BiiLlifx^ue  HoeiiiUl  mcnJieal  eoll&gc  in 
Tvbieb  he  wa*  proJeesor  of  phyaioloKy,  l^fil-t>g.  From 
]8y^  to  1915  he  wae  profotifrtnf  ol  phvbiolo^  at  Con^U 
Univeraity  modieral  rolkite.  He  oonducica  many  valt>* 
able  iQV««ti^atiron«  and  wrote  numeram  worka  on  phyoi- 
oloey  and  other  quHii<ra1  aubjectA.      Died,  1016. 

¥oth  (/AtA)t  F«rdt»aii(lt  genemlU»irno  of  tb^  allied 
armi^,  waa  born  at  Tarbea^  Haut^9-Pyr^u6«e,  Fmnoe. 
of  Baiiiiue^AIiiaUiin  paff:ntage,  IH^}*  11»  joined  the 
French  Army  in  1^70  and  iouiEht  in  the  war  agjynat 
Prnnaia,  In  |&'J8  h^  waa  appuialed  Ueutdnaiit-coloael 
and  profe»«or  of  etrat€gy  and  taoti«B  iti  the  war  coliege. 
In  1UC5  be  waa  taada  rtgi mental  commoader  Of  artU^ 
li?ry,  and  in  Ll^lO  commandant  ol  tbe  war  eoU^gei 
In  the  uaHy  «t4i{rci:9  of  the  invasion  of  F>aaoe  in  10l4«FQ<ib 
atoppcd  Oxv  gr«tat  G^^rman  drive  toward  DUaiv,  and  latftt 
wou  the  vii'Wrie^  of  Vprea  and  I  a.  Ba0e4««  Tlui  pfaia 
whereby  Jottiv  defejat^d  the  G«rnian  arinii^:!!  in  tbe  s^eat 
battle  of  the  Murn*'  waa  largely  due  to  Fooh,  who  came 
to  be  regu.rded  aa  the  niA&tisr  tacticioji  njnong  the  allied 
Mjmrt^niliirB,  On  Wareh  2U,  ItJlS*  folio winiE  the  gii^ntie 
German  attack.^  which  drove  back  the  allied  Uni;  ia 
PicAfdyt  jeopatdijinE  Paria  and  Caliua,  Foch  waa  pla^ced 
in  juprtiTiH!  eoinniaaa  of  tho  alljod  arniiea.  HoIdio.(  the 
enerny'fl  powerful  tbniata  to  IwaI  e^na,  he  oj-ganLfterl  for 
Uic  eouriter-olTenaiiveH  On  July  18  he  inflicti^d  a  titun^ 
ninic  defeat  upofi  the  G^rtiiana,  blockinjs  thoir  hfth  threat 
drive  of  the  yea?,  and  be  (tan  a  campaign  of  continuuua 
attack  o^aiiiBi  all  thi>  Teutonic  alliva.  Hla  corL^ummate 
ability  aa  a  atrategiijgt  waa  abuwn  in  an  uninterrupted 
HTtefl  of  V lector iea  on  aU  fronts.  By  well-timod  o^eoaivoa, 
the  nulltjiry  power  of  Bulgimn.,  Turkey,  and  Aujtria 
*iiL^  crualied-  Under  relontlcaa  prewure*  tiie  great  German 
arity,  beaten  Ln  every  isiipoKant  battk^  wiu  pyaetical^ 
driven  out  of  France.  To  escape  tbtj  impending  aanf- 
bilaiion  of  her  fijreea,  Germany,  on  Nov.  IJ,  lOlS^  aicde^ 
an  armlaticf?,  i^urrcndciftne  enermcma  war  tupplieB  uid 
yit-hiiniE  the  militni'y  or.:cupation  of  the  Utiine,  Id 
recognition  of  hie  dii^tiGeuiahcd  aorvicts  Foeb  wae  Oreated 
marshal  of  fVanoa. 

Folk,  JoacfrH  Wtnc^te,  ea-BOvernor;  born  in  Browna-  • 
viUet  Tinn,,  CN^tober  23,  ISSS;  graduate  of  VaoderblU 
Univeriiity?  admittfl^d  to  bar.  iew>:  circuit  attortiey^ 
St.  Louid,  lfe004)l:  proftceutJtti  numeroua  bnb<?ry  coseaj 
povernor  cif  MisHouri,  1905-09;  nolicit^;>r  for  U*  8.  dept*  of 
fabor,  19i:i"U;  chief  counsel  tot  Iptervtate  ^ommeroa 
commission  Binre  March,  1014, 

Fitira]c«r«  J<»iiebh  Bentian,  United  States  ^enatofp 
l£97-lfKlO;  bom  July  5,  184d,  on  farm  near  aobsatKH-o, 
BighUod  County,  ObiOn  Enliated  JuJy  14,  1862,  in 
tho  SQih  OhJo  voLuntoef  infantry,  and  trrv^  to  endl 
of   war    bconmiog    first  Uf^utcnant    and   brevet   eapiajnt 

graduated  at  (^rneO,  tS^l^r  £Ldmittt^(i^  to  bar  and 
ejEnn  praMiae  at  Cindnnati,  18fli>.  Jud^e  Supeoor 
Court,  CinciiinBti^  IS70-S^;  rc^ii^iied  on  aco'iunl  ol 
Ul'bf^alth;  Repubbcan  cattdidatc  for  governor  c  f  Ohio, 
I8S3;  defeated,  but  elected  Eoycrnor  m  1S«5  an4 
IS87;   acaiii  dafeatedi  ISSO,   for  *am«  offiee;  ^xoirmaA 
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eoavmnOanB,  Otio,  1886,  1800.  1800.  1000; 
.Ate-ftt-larse  from  Ohio  nmtional  BepabBcan  con> 
Tentions,  1884-1004;  lA  eonrrnnHom  of  1892  and  1806. 
aenred  aa  efaainnan  eommiUee  on  reacrfations,  and  aa 
aoeh  reported  the  platform  each  time  to  the  conTention; 
preeented  name  of  William  HcKinley  to  the  eonventions 
of  1806  and  1000  for  nomination  to  the  presidency. 
He  waa  elected  to  the  United  SUtea  Senate  m  1806.  re- 
eleeted  in  1002.  and  aenred  aa  one  of  the  oonapieuooa 
members  of  that  body  until  March  3.  1000.    Died.  1017. 

Ford*  HcBry*  noted  American  mannfacturer,  waa  bom 
at  Qreenfield.  Mich..  1863.  After  attending  the  district 
aehoola.  he  learned  the  machiniat's  trade.  He  located 
in  Detroit  in  1887,  and  later  became  chief  engineer  of 
the  Ediaon  illuminatinc  company.  In  1003  he  organised 
and  became  president  of  the  Ford  motor  company  which 
he  developea  into  the  largest  automobile  manufacturing 
eonoem  in  the  world.  In  19 16  his  establishment  produced 
633.021  ears,  with  aalea  amounting  to  $206,000,000. 
yielding  a  net  profit  of  almost  $60,000,000.  More  than 
34,000  workmen  were  employed  in  the  Detroit  factoriea. 
and  the  total  number  <rf  en^loyeea.  including  thoae  at 
branch  plants,  was  40,870.  In  1017,  when  production 
had  been  increased  to  3,000  cars  per  day.  Ford  placed 
the  immense  manufacturing  capacity  of  his  establishment 
at  the  disposal  of  the  United  states  government  for  the 
construction  of  war  materials. 

Ff*rrrfit  ^f'T'r'^'.f),  Edwin,  an  prnia^nt  Am^riean  ira- 
gc<ih-ri.  hi^i,  in  JH-jiljad-T'lphis*  in  1W>6;  wai#  ihe  tiiLtriarch 
of  hitt  eoiitilry"^  ei**?!',  Uavinn  p*rfrjrme4  wito  dist  in- 
put fbM  mtjrjt  for  two  genfratiofjd*  both  in  thi?  I' aired 
i^fnt4^  and  ifi  EriKlAmi.  In  the  parts  of  "Rifh*rd  Hi," 
" M fti.be th,'*  iHJ*i  "Othello,"  hi*  acting  wtia  of  the  liigiiast 
order.      Ui«i.  I*t72. 

Woittr,  Jobn  W»l«oii,  diptomat,  wu  born  in  Fike 
Courity,  liid,.  lW3ti;  jjxaduated  ffgrn  ItkdiADa  «t«to  uni- 
vftrwity*  li$&;  admitt*?d  i*y  iho^  bar;  was  mifj.ij!t«r  to  Mftii'30, 
1873-^,  to  RuHia.  IRHO-Bl,  to  Rpajn.  lg^3-S5:  jw^rf^tiiry 
M  state.  United  States,  lS92-f)3;  agietit  for  Ubiied  States 
in  Birring  Sea  AfbilrAtion.  at  PatiA.  1B&3^  memhfr  Anirlo- 
Oanaclian  c^JinmiaHian^  189S;  ageQt  for  United  ^t&i«>a, 
AUiikan  Boundary  tribunal,  Londun.  1&03.  AutLor 
of  "A  Contmry  of  Amflriran  Diplom«cy.*^     Di«d,  l^J7 

iPaVf  Cllar]«6  Jalti«»,  fetAtetman;  born  in  Wcstmitnnber 
in  1749;  wm  the  thinl  »on  (jf  Henry  Foi,  JU?rd  HoUarid. 
Eduoal«d  At  Bton  and  a%  Hertford  CoUege,  dford,  he 
entpfcd  T«irtiamf«nt  »t  tb*?  agt^  of  10  &»  roember  fur  Mid- 
hunt,  nndr  ha^inR  jmni«diately  made  hja  mark  -.-  n  ie- 
baler,  became  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  wa.  ^  ..73 
nominated  lord  of  the  treasury.  He  soon,  however, 
quarreled  with  Lord  Horth.  In  1782,  Fox  beoame 
secretary  of  state  under  Lord  Rockingham,  but  oo  the 
latter's  death  (in  the  same  year),  refused  to  serre  under 
Lord  Sbelbume.  His  name  was  struck  off  the  list  of 
privy  councilors,  and  in  1707  he  retired  from  parlia- 
mentary life  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  nephew. 
Lord  Holland,  ana  to  write  the  "History  of  the  Reign  of 
James  II."  When  his  great  rival,  Pitt,  formed  his  last 
administration,  he  wished  Fox  to  join  it,  but  the  king 

Ekve  a  steady  refusal.  On  Pitt's  death,  in  1806,  the 
ng  was  obliged  to  admit  him  to  office,  and  Fox  be- 
came foreign  secretary  in  Qrenville's  ministry  of  **A11 
the  Talents."  .But  the  term  of  his  life  had  nearly  run 
out,  and  he  had  no  time  to  realise  the  high  expectations 
of  his  followers.  His  last  motion  in  parliament  was 
directed  against  the  slave  trade,  and  he  died  (at  Chia- 
wick  in  1806)  within  a  few  months  of  the  measure 
founded  upon  it  being  passed  into  law.  He  was  ad- 
mittedly the  first  orator  of  his  time;  he  was  also  a  man  of 
wide  reading,  and  he  showed  himself  equal  to  sacrifices 
to  principle  such  as  few  statesmen  have  cared  to  make. 

Fox,  Oeorfe,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
was  bom  in  Ck>imty  Leicester,  England,  in  1624.  Early 
adopting  the  peculiar  tenets  and  manners  known  as 
Quakerism,  he  suffered  for  many  years  continual  perse- 
cution. In  1671,  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  and  the 
American  Colonies,  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect  he  had  originated;  and  on  his  return -to  England, 
in  1673,  he  was  again  imprisoned,  but  soon  released 
through  the  influence  of  William  Penn.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  William  III.  to  the  throne,  the  public  worship 
of  the  Societv  of  Friends  became  tolerated  and  legalised. 
Died  in  Ix>ndon  in  1601. 

Francis  Joseph  Charles,  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Hungary;  bom  in  1830;  was  the  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I.,  and  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 
The  revolution  of  1848  compelled  Ferdinand  to  abdi- 
cate, and  his  brother  resigning  his  claims  to  the  throne 
in  favor  of  his  own  son,  the  latter  was  at  the  early  age 
of  18  called  to  rule  an  empire  shaken  by  civil  war.  He 
took  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Hungarians, 
and  was' present  at  the  capture  of  Raab  in  June,  1840. 
Restored  to  the  mastery  of  his  dominions,  he  proceeded 


to  undo  the  work  of  184ft.  The  Hongariaa 
was  suMiended,  the  absirfate  authority  ol  the  Habrtwn 
monarchy  in  the  Austrian  dominiowa  proclaimed,  and 
the  imperial  ministera  were  deelared  reaponaibla  only 
to  the  emperor.  The  absolute  rftgiaaa  waa  maintained 
during  the  first  ten  jrears  ol  hia  reign,  thondh  his  own 
sentiments  inclined  to  a  more  liberal  rule.  It  was  not 
till  Austria  had  soatained  aevere  iLicite  abroad  that 
the  aystem  felL  The  demand  of  Napoleeii  III.  that  the 
queation  ol  the  Lombardo-Venetian  atatea  ahould  be 
referred  to  a  European  oonferenee  being  refuaed,  war 
waa  declared.  The  Aoatriana  wars  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Solferino  on  June  24,  1850,  and  the  enq>eror  waa  com- 
pelled to  aign  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  by  which  all 
claims  to  Lombardy  were  resigned.  A  ctiapute  betireen 
Auatria  and  Pruaaia  aa  to  Schleawig-Holatmn  led  to  war 
between  the  two  nationa  in  1866.  Here  again  the  Aee- 
triana  were  completely  defeated,  and  were  eompdled  to 
accept  the  North  Gennan  Confederation  under  the  leader- 
ahip  of  Prussia,  and  to  give  up  Venice  to  Italy.  After 
these  disasters  the  emperor  reatored  national  sen-goveiB- 
ment  to  Hungary,  ana  in  June,  1867,  was  declared  king 
of  that  country.  After  these  events  the  emperor's  influ- 
ence in  foreign  politics  was  chiefly  directed  to  forming  a 
closer  alHanoe  with  Germany  and  Italy.  In  1878,  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  allowed  Auatria  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  the 
Herse^rina.  In  1887  the  emperor  took  part  in  a  aeries 
of  mihtary  councils  held  to  provide  for  the  defense  of 
Galieia  against  Russia.  By  the  suicide  of  the  Oown 
Prince  Rudolph  in  1880,  he  was  deprived  of  all  hope  of  a 
direct  successor,  and  his  nephew,  Francis  Ferdinand,  be- 
came the  heir-apparent.  The  aaaassination  of  Francis 
Ferdinand  at  Serajevo,  Bosnia,  June  28, 1014,  precipitated 
the  great  European  War.  After  a  notable  reign  of  68 
years,  Francis  Joseph  died  at  Schdnbrunn,  Nov.  21. 
1016,  and  the  crown  paaaed  to  hia  grand-nephew,  Charlea 
Francis  Joeeph. 

PrankUii,  BeiU»inliif  bora  in  1706;  aUteamatt, 
philosopher,  and  publisher;  was  the  fifteenth  of  seven- 
teen children  of  a  soap-boiler  of  Boston,  Masa.  Quarrel- 
ing with  his  brother,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  almost 
pennileaa.  Here,  in  1720,  he  purchased  the  "Pennsyl- 
vania Gasette,"  formed  a  club  called  "The  Junto,*'  aiid 
began  to  acquire  political  infiuence.  He  waa  chosen 
clerk  of  the  provincial  assembly  in  1736,  and  in  1753 
became  postmaster-general  for  British  North  America. 
In  1754,  when  a  rupture  with  France  was  expected,  he 
sat  aa  a  dele^te  in  the  Congreas  at  Albanv,  and  in  1756 
for  a  third  time  held  a  military  command.  In  1757  he 
waa  aent  to  England  as  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  practical  philosopher  having  preceded 
him,  he  was  received  with  grrat  respect,  fiolnburgh, 
Oxford,  and  St.  Andrews  conferring  upon  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws.  In  1764  he  revisited  England  as 
colonial  agent,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  securiiM 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  When  the  rupture  with 
England  took  place  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Congress,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendenoe,  and  subse<iuently  aided  in  framing  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  In  1776  he  waa  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  France,  and  held  the  post  until 
1785.  He  returned  to  America  to  assume  the  office  of 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  waa  twice  re- 
elected, retiring  from  public  life  in  1788.  Among  hia 
acientinc  discoveries  waa  the  identity  of  lightning  with 
electricity,  which  he  demonatrated  by  his  lamoua  kite 
experiment.     Died,  1700. 

Frederick  n.,  usually  called  "the  Great,'*  waa  bora 
in  1712;  was  King  of  Prussia  from  1740  to  1786.  During 
his  reign  the  power  of  Prussia  was  greatly  extended. 
The  Seven  Years'  War  (1756-63),  in  which  he  took 
part  with  England,  secured  to  him  a  decided  influence 
m  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  added  Silvia  to  his  do> 
minions;  in  1772  he  shared  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  obtained  as  his  portion  all  Polish  Prussia  and  a 
part  of  Great  Poland;  and,  in  1770,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Teschen,  he  obtained  Franconia.  Thus,  at  his  death, 
his  kingdom  was  one-half  larger  in  area  than  it  had  been 
at  his  accession;  his  army  was  as  well  organised  aa  any 
in  Europe;  and  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  were 
directed  by  him  with  vigor,  and,  on  the  whole,  with 
prudence.  He  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  greatest 
figurea  in  modern  history.  The  "History  of  Friedrich 
if.  of  Prussia,  commonly  called  Frederick  the  Great," 
by  Thomas  Cariyle,  brings  out  clearly  and  forcibly  the 
good  and  the  bad  tndes  of  his  character.     Died,  1786. 

Frederick  Charles,  Prince  of  Prussia,  born  in  1828; 
known  as  the  "Red  Prince"  from  the  color  of  hia  favor- 
ite hussar  uniform;  was  the  eldest  son  of  Prince  Chariea, 
brother  of  the  German  Emperor  William,  his  mother 
being  a  sister  of  the  Empress  Augusta.  He  served  in 
the  firat  Schleswig-Holstein  War,  and,  having  become  % 
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■MMisl  of  esTftlry,  with  eonunand  of  the  third  army 
oorpt,  he  ooznmanded  the  ri|{ht  wing  of  the  Pniaaian 
army  during  the  Danish  War  of  1864.  In  the  Austrian 
War  of  1866,  he  oommanded  the  first  arm^.  and  to  him 
the  crowning  victory  of  Sadowa  was  mamly  due.  In 
the  Franoo-Qerman  War  he  oommanded  the  second 
army,  which  he  led  to  victories  at  Thionville,  Qrave- 
lotte,  and  St.  Privat,  and  thus  blockaded  Basaine  in  the 
entrenchments  of  Mets.  After  Basaine's  surrender,  with 
170,000  men,  the  prince  hastened  westward  to  check 
the  other  French  forces  in  their  attempts  to  relieve 
Paris.  After  a  series  of  battles,  the  French  army  of 
tho  west  was  finally  crushed  at  Le  Mans.  Died,  1885. 
nreeBiftiif  Edward  Angoftiis.  bom  in  1823;  an 
*    sated  at  Tru 


eminent  historian,  educate 


;  Trmity  College.  Oxford. 
-   '     -  •  ,»•  


His  first  work  was  a  "History  of  Architecture'*  (1849). 
After  sevend  minor  works,  his  most  important  one  on 
the  ''History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  appeared  be- 
tween 1867  and  1879,  and  was  followed  by  that  of  "The 
Reign  of  William  Rnfus  and  Accession  of  Henry  I." 
He  also  wrote  histories  of  the  "Saracens"  and  of  the 
''Ottoman  Power  in  Europe,"  and  various  other  works, 
some  of  a  more  popular  character,  besides  many  articles 
and  reviews.  In  1884,  he  was  appointed  Regius  pro- 
fessor of  Modem  History  at  OzforcL    Died,  1892. 

Frencli,  Daniel  Chesier.  sculptor:  born  in  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  April  20,  1850;  educated  in  Exeter,  N.  H.; 
Massachusetts  Institution  of  Technology,  Boston,  one 
year;  A.  M.,  Dartmouth  College;  studied  in  Boston 
and  in  Florence,  Italy;  had  studio  in  Washington, 
1876-78;  in  Boston  and  Concord,  Msss.,  1878-87;  and 
in  New  York,  since  1887.  Among  his  best  known 
works  are  "The  Minute  Man  of  Concord,"  at  Concord, 
Mass.;  a  statue  of  General  Cass,  in  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington; statue  of  Rufus  Choate,  Boston  courthouse; 
John  Harvsrd,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Thomas  Starr 
King  statues:  "Dr.  Gallaudet  and  His  First  Deaf-Mute 
Piq>il,"  the  Milmore  Memorial;  and  colossal  "Statue  of 
the  RepiU>Hc,"  at  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Re- 
ceived medal  of  honor.  Paris  Exposition.  1900. 

Frencbt  Sir  Jubu.  HriUt.h  utj^urjU.  v. ^i*.  born  at  Hippie 
Vftlc,  Kijiitn  ISn'^-.  AJter  Uryt  6erA-]n^  m  itio  uavy,  he 
entertfd  tho  army  in  1^74.  He  took  part  in  the  .Su.lan 
campaign,  l&^4-)'ia,  waa  oommauder  di  tbe<  l^th  lliLs^sLrs, 
I4$U^'93.  BLQil  became  stalf  adjutant.  In  im^  hm  wam 
protnotcd  majcT'£(?nf?r;Ll  of  cavalry  in  NatEit.  Iti  1900  he 
beG«m6  iieutt>nant'£cneTAL  ia  comumnd  of  the  cavalry  in 
the  Boer  war.  lie  diiccl^d  the  Coleaberg  cnmpnign, 
li^y^lfKM].  and  the  cavalry  operation!  leadinj^  to  the 
relief  tA  Kiraberlfiy  and  the  capture  of  llJoeTOfontem  and 
Pretoria,  lie  was  advancwl  to  the  rank  of  genoral  in 
1907.  and  waa  uriidiL-  Lk'ld-mikrslud  iii  19l;i.  Ab  €om- 
fijaiuier  of  the  British  forcue  in  i'raQcc«  11^14-1£,  he  ron- 
ducted  the  heroic  retreat  from  Mons  and  contributed 
brilliantly  to  the  German  defeat  at  the  battle  of  the 
Miame.  In  December,  1915,  he  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  created 
viscount. 

Friek*  Henry  Clay,  manufacturer;  bom  in  West 
Overton,  Pa.,  December  10.  1849;  began  business  life 
as  a  clerk  for  his  grandfather,  a  flour  merchant  and 
distiller:  later  embarked  in  smsJl  way  in  coke  business.! 
Was  president,  and  sinoe  1897  chairman,  of  board  of 
directors  of  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  now  largest 
aoke  producer  in  the  world,  operating  nearly  40,000 
acres  of  coal  and  12,000  coke  ovens^  with  dailpr  capacity 
of  26,000  tons.  Came  into  public  notice  by  his  vigorous 
management  during  the  famous  strike  at  Homestead, 
1892,  when  he  was  several  times  shot  and  stabbed  by 
one  of  the  strikers.  Chairman  of  board  of  the  firm  of 
Carnegie  Bros..  1889-92,  and  beoame  chairman  of  board 
of  managers  of  the.  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in  1892;  is 
also  connected  with  numerous  other  business  enterprises. 

Fmebel  O'ra'bM),  Friedricli,  the  founder  of  the 
famous  kindergarten  system,  was  a  devoted  German 
educationist  on  the  principles  of  Pestalossi,  which  com- 
bined physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  training,  com- 
mencing with  toe  early  years  of  childhood.  Born,  1782; 
died,  1852. 

Vronde  ijrood)*  lamea  Anthony*  an  English  essay- 
ist and  historian,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  in  1818,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1849  appeared  from  his  pen 
that  remarkable  book,  "The  Nemesis  of  Faith."  His 
reputation,  however,  rests  chiefly  on  his  "History  of 
England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada."     Died,  1894. 

FnUflr»  Mdvllle  Weston^  chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  in  AugusU,  Me.,  February  11,  1833. 
He  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1853,  and 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1855;  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship at  Augusta;  was  associate  editor  of  "Hie  Age," 
«  DasMMratie  paper  there,  president  ol.the 


council,  and  ci^  soliettor.  Went  to  Chicago  in  18M^ 
and  practiced  law  until  1888.  Was  member  of  the 
Illinoia  State  Constitutional  Convention.  1862.  and  of  the 
legislature,  1868-^5.  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
from  1888  to  1910.     Died,  1910. 

Fulton,  Robert,  an  American  engineer,  was  bom  ia 
Pennsylvania  in  1765;  began  life  as  a  miniature  poi^ 
trait  and  landscape  painter,  in  which  he  made  some 
progress,  but  soon  turned  to  engineering.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  apply  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels, 
and  devoted  much  attention  to  the  invention  <A  sub- 
marine boats  and  torpedoes.  In  1807  he  built  the  steam^ 
boat  "Clermont"  to  navigate  the  Hudson  river,  making  a 
speed  of  five  miles  per  hour  between  New  York  and 
Albany.     Died.  1815. 

Fonston,  Fred,  American  general,  was  bom  at  New 
Carlisle,  O.,  1865.  He  graduated  from  lola,  Kan.,  high 
school  and  studied  two  years  in  Kansas  state  university, 
Lawrence.  He  was  newspaper  reporter,  Kansss  City, 
1890;  botanist  in  United  States  Death  Valley  expediUon, 
1891;  commissioner  for  department  of  agriculture  to 
ei^lore  Alaska  and  report  on  its  flora,  1898;  camped  on 
the  Klondike  in  winter  of  1893-94;  floated  down  Yukon, 
alone,  in  a  canoe;  joined  insurgent  army  in  Cuba,  1896: 
served  eighteen  months;  was  wounded;  returned  to  United 
States;  commissioned  colonel  of  20th  Kansas  volunteers, 
1898;  went  to  Philmpines  and  took  part  in  several  battles. 
For  crossing  Rio  Grande  river  at  Calumpit  on  small 
bamboo  raft  in  face  of  heavy  fire  and  establishing  rope 
ferry,  by  means  of  which  the  United  States  troops  were 
enabled  to  cross  and  win  the  battle,  he  was  promoted 
to  brigadier-general  of  United  States  volunteers,  1899. 
He  organised  and  led  the  expeditioa  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  Aguinaldo,  head  of  the  Illipino  insurrection, 
and  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  United  States 
army,  1901.  When  commanding  the  department  of 
California,  with  headquarters  at  San  Franciseo,  he  per- 
formed valuable  services  for  the  city  during  the  earth- 
<^uako-fire,  1906.  He  commanded  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Vera  Cms,  Mexico,  and  was  made  major-generaL 
1014.  In  1916  he  was  appointed  to  chief  command  of 
the  United  States  forces  on  the  Mexican  border.  Died, 
1917. 

Oalaaborou^h     (Erqnj'^o),     Thopaa^t     an     English 

Kninter.  bt>rn  m  Biidbury  in  1727,  wm  thft  firit  sx^sX 
Lrjdee^apist  of  the  EiiKhah  BcbncL  Hb  workB,  hiRhly 
prized  by  cuUoctora,  excel  in  richofied  of  oulofini^  i^kd 
vigor  of  obiarcifcuro,     Di<?d,  1788, 

Galen«  or  Galen Ufi,  l-laddliifi,  born  Ln  Petgamufl.  in 
Myaia,,  about  A,  D.  L'^tl;  a  very  cdcbrated  physiciEiii, 
who  pmcticed  firet  in  hia  t>ative  city,  and  nftf  rwatds  in 
Rome.  wh*te  he  attcndicd  the  omporo«  Mmrcun  AureLi^ 
and  I^uclud  V{?ru0,  H<?  wiui  the  vutKor  ol  a  large  DUicn^ 
hit  of  mrdicul  &nd  phiUiflophical  wriiinijfl,  of  wlucb 
Upwardft  Qf  t?ip;hty  are  aiill  feitant.      Died  about  200, 

GalNH,  GalU^o,  aJat^D^omQ^  and  tiaturnl  jjhJloiophor; 
b<)rn  in  tMsa  in  1664;  ^m  educated  first  in  FloreDeOi 
but  artier  wards  returned  to  Pisa  to  fltudv  loadLcJQB, 
fcr  which  pTofeBBton  hm  father  detigned  iiitCL  Herd, 
after  becoming  kDown  u  ad  opponent  of  the  Arbto- 
tctfiAii  nmidiTis,  he  discovered,  in  1^82,  the  law  of  the 
^brattoiiui  of  the  pendulurti.  ScKin  aft^trward  be  began 
to  study  mathcinaticB,  and  «a«  appoitited  proforaor  at 
Pisa  when  onJ^'  25.  Thence  he  removed  to  Pfidua  in 
1592.  and  during  hie  reside  nee  there  invented  %  ther- 
mometer and  conatrUGted  hi*  first  t{?1escDtH>t  th«  inven* 
tion  of  whirh  he  had  heard  of  at  Venice.  Be  al«o  made 
aatTonomJcal  diiCoverieB,  and  WftB  reSatabli^bed  in  1610, 
at  Florence,  by  bis  patron,  Copinio  de'  Mudici.  Here  it  was 
tJiat  bja  oppoaiiion  to  traditional  viwwa,  and  e^pvcLally 
hifl  adroeary  xA  the  Ctipcrnican  doctrine  that  thd  euQ 
was  the  cvnter  of  the  iinivuriM*.  brought  him  into  ooa- 
£|j(>t  with  the  Inqubition,  but  proeeoainge  wera  dropped 
oil  Galileo "b  protnirte  not  to  tea«h  the  obnpxiona  doctnne- 
Oi]  the  ptibncation,  however^  in  1632,  aievonteen  yean 
aftfT,  of  hifl  "Dialogue''  on  tbe  name  sublect^  h«  was 
a^uin  edtiiruon^fl  to  flomc,  eondemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  required  to  recant  his  opinion.  He  waa  con- 
fined &t  first  in  the  house  of  one  uf  the  InQUJAitotv,  hia 
piipil,  but  waa  afterwards  aiJowed  to  livq  in  FloreocB, 
wiiere  he  died,  in  1642,  hfi.ving  been  blind  four  yean. 

lialljiiidet  {u6l4Q,u!-d^'},  Tbomafi  Bopklps,  an 
AiTKricau  pliLlAnthropbt,  wa*  born  lo  Punnu}  Ivaiiia  In 
17«7,  and  died  in  1851.  He  found>?:d  tho  first  deaf  a^nd 
dumb  lisvlum  in  tht^    United    Slates   at    Hartford.   Conn. 

Galll-Curcl  (goX^Al-kShrf-thSU  A  moil  fa,  coloratura 
■opratio  of  Itftlian-Spaniah  parentage,  was  born  at  Milani 
Italy,  18S0-  Shu  ^m  educated  at  the  f^iceo  jVJeaBaDdro 
Manstoni  and  at  the  tnteraationnL  IiJ^titute  of  I^neuacos 
from  which  she  ^raduiitfrd  wjth  firvt  honors  aa  a  Ungulat. 
She  Atudied  music  at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  sradujitias 
a*  a  pianiat,  Aa  Gilda  in.  "Rlgoletto"  th^  made  her 
op4r»u<3  d^but  iTL  Itcmct   1910,  and  theteaitdr  sang  In 
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d  dboin  BtmA  AawiirM 
Her  fint 
Uaitad  8Ut«,  st  Chkapo,  Nor.   IS,  191«, 
*  ■mn'MiM      Her  Tcwe,  larseljr  self' 
(  quality  and  remaricabhr  «▼« 
(  sock  operatic  imea  aa 

,  and  an  immrnar  naca  ol 


iBlfl,  born  in  Bolocna,  September  9,  1737; 
n  eolebfmied  ItattM  pbyaolociai,  from  whom  "Galran- 


ia 


He  waa  adaraied  for 

.  n  1762,  waa  appointed  leetttrer 

on  anatomy  in  tbe  UniTernty  of  Bolocna  in  which  city 
be  ptn^ieed.  It  waa  while  holdinc  thia  leetnreahip  that 
he  made  thoae  diaeoreiiee.  partly  by  meaaa  of  experi- 
menta  on  the  manka  of  froffa,  which  he  maife  known  to 
the  worhl  in  1791,  in  hia  trentiae  entitled,  "De  Viribta 
Eleelskitatat  in  Mota  Maacniari  Commentanaa.'*  The 
now  fafly  eatiWiehed  doctrine  of  animal  dectrieity  owca 
ita  oricia  to  hia  patient  inrgatigationa      Died,  1796. 

Qaihatti,  Ltea  MIcbel,  bom  in  1838;  French 
atnteamaa;  aon  ol  a  groeer  of  Gahora;  went  aa  a  yodng 
■an  to  Paria  with  the  obieet  of  pfnetieinc  at  the  bar. 
bat  did  nothinc  remariraMe  till  hia  thirtieth  year.     In 

IS  ha  attraeted  notaee  br  his  eondoet  of  the  defenae 

tha  "proete  Pekatiliiea, '  and  in  the  next  year  waa 

ty  for  both  Puie  and  MaiTdrtlVa,  when  he 

became  the  moet  inflaential  member  of  the 

After  the   oatbreak   of   the   war,   in   the 

of  tha  nege  of  Paria,  he  want  to  Toare  in  a  bal- 

chiefly  inatramental  in  organiring  the 

^ [  tha  oondnct  of  tha  war.     Daring  the 

yean  between  the  treaty  of  peace  that  followed  and  1879, 
Oambatta  waa  chiefly  oecopiod  with  the  pmgiiawifi 
development  of  Opportamam.  In  tha  latter  year  U 
waa  lua  inflawioe  which,  in  the  main,  brought  aboat  the 
abdiratioii  of  MacMahon.  On  the  election  of  M.  Or6T^, 
Oa  mbettn  beeaaM  pterident  of  the  chamber,  and,  in 
1881,  prima  miniatar  of  Fraaee.    Died,  1882. 

CarilBfC»  fl— <l  Bnw— .  bom  in  1829;  E^glieh 
hiatorian;  waa  educated  at  wineheater  and  Ghriat 
€bnreh.  In  1884^  ha  waa  elected  fellow  of  AU  SoaU', 
and  waa  for  some  jreara  profeaeor  <rf  modem  hiatory  at 
King'a  Collega,  London.  Hia  hiatorieal  worka  xnoiode 
**The  Hiatory  of  Bn^dand  from  the  Aeecarion  of  Jamea  L 
to  tha  Diap«ee  of  i^ief  Jnatiee  Coke.'*  "Prince  Charlcfl 
and  the  Spaniah  Marriage,*'  "England  Under  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Charlea  I.,"  ^The  Peraonal  Oorem- 
Mentofl^iirka  I.,"  and  "Fall  of  the  Monarchy  oi  Oharlea 
1^"  all  theae  being  repubhahed  as  a  continuous  work  tn 
188^-84;  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  En^iah 
Hktory''  (with  J.  B.  Mulbnger),  "History  of  the  Great 
Ciril  war,"  and  a  complete  "Histery  of  England." 
Died,  1902. 

GarAeM.  JaOMt  Abrmm^  bom  in  Orange  Toi 
Cuyahoga  Coanty,  Ohio,  1831;  twentieth  president  of 
United  Bt«iea.  He  was  elected  president  in  1880,  and 
was  inaugurated  in  March  following,  but  on  the  2d  of 
July,  he  was  shot  by  an  ssssrwin  (Qniteau)  while  at  the 
Waahingtoo  station  of  the  Baltimore  A  Potomac  Rail- 
way, and  died  at  Elberon,  N.  J.,  September  19,  1881, 
after  linaering  for  nearly  three  months.  His  early 
porer^,  hia  manly  independence,  faoa  hard-won  attain- 
Ments,  and  fala  ineorrupiible  iniegribr  had  all  cauaed 
hia  career  to  be  watched  as  that  of  a  man  of  ezcep- 
tkmat  powers  and  of  briUiant  promiae;  and  hia  untimely 
death  waa  mourned,  not  only  by  lus  own  eountrymen, 
but  by  the  whole  civilised  world. 

GafflcMy  JaoMs  Ratfalph,  ex-aecretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior; son  of  James  Abram  Garfield,  twentieth  oresident  of 
the  United  States;  was  bom  in  Hiram,  Ohio,  1865; 
graduate  of  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  1888; 
studied  at  Columbia  Law  School;  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1888;  member  of  Ohio  Senate,  1896  to  1899;  member 
of  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  from  1902  to 
February,  1903;  commissioner  of  corporations.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1903  to  1907«  Secretary 
of  the  interior  in;  cabinet  of  President  Roosevelt, 
1907--09 

Garibaldi  CpOr-s-frdl'd^,  an  Italian  patriot,  bom  in 
1807;  began  life  as  a  sailor.  He  associated  himself  en- 
thusiastically with  Massini  for  the  liberation  of  his 
country,  but  being  convicted  of  conspiracy,  fled  to  South 
America,  where,  as  both  a  privateer  and  a  soldier,  he  gave 
his  sei  vices  to  the  young  republics  struf^gling  there  f^ 
life.  Returning  to  Europe,  he  took  part  in  the  defense  of 
Rome  against  France,  but  being  defeated,  fled  to  New 
York,  to  return  to  the  Isle  of  Caprera,  biding  his  time. 
He  Joined  the  Piedmonteae  against  Austria,  and,  in  1860. 
set  nimself  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  and  the  union  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel. 
I  binding  in  Calabria,  he  entered  Naples,  and  drove  the 
royal  forces  before  nim  without  stnking  a  blow,  after 


law. 


to 
Oa 


hdjutaatrgeneraL  tie  partormoa  many  aatwaxa 
nerican  canae,  the  gieatast  of  which  was  ths 
Burgojma  at  Saratoga.  In  the  tatter  part  «f 
B  held  a  eoauaand  u  the  South,  but  waa  da- 


of  ispublita; 

Ganlck*  BmM.  Ea^bh  aeser.  aoa  of  a 
the  army;  waa  bora  ia  Hatefoid  m  1717,  ai^_ 
Loadoa  with  Dr.  Johaaon  in  1736^  to  atady  h 
the  death  of  hia  father,  howorer,  ha  jeiaedhia 
a  wiae  mrrrhant.  but  aooa  dwsilfd  to  0>  aa  tha  stags 
He  made  hia  firat  appearanee,  aadsr  tha  aaasa  of  I^rddaL 
at  Ipswich,  ia  1741,  aad  aooa  aftar  pkyad  "RiAsrd^ 
with  narked  aurraas  la  174S,  ha  woat  to  Dabiin;  in 
1747,  became  joint  pateatee  of  Drary  Laae,  two  ; 
later  marrying  MademaiseBa  Violette.  Mm  i 
Drury  Lane  until  1776.  Ha  died  ia  1779. 
•*•"'•  Abbey. 

Uari*  botn  la  1806; 
abolitionist,  of  hunUe  birth;  waa  aparentieed  at  ths 
age  of  13  to  the  printer  of  tha  "Newboryport  (MassJ 
Herald,"  for  which  paper  ha  afterward!  wrote.  In  1836l 
he  became  owner  and  editor  of  the  "Free  Press,"  and 
ia  the  next  year  editor  of  the  "Natioaal  Phihmthcopist." 
in  which  tomperaaee  and  smaneipatinn  were  advoeatad. 
U  1831  ha  atarted  "The  liberator."  and  tharaaftsr 
devoted  himself  entirely,  at  great  prraonal  riak,  to  ths 
cause  of  davery  abolitaoa.  Ia  1847.  "Soaneta  and  Other 
Poems"  from  his  pen  were  pablMhad,  aad.  ia  18S2,  a 
aelection  from  hia  speeches  and  writinga.    Died,  1879. 

GaskoB,  BUakatk,  bora  in  1810:  "  "  ' 
(nte  Stevenaon),  married  a  Unitarian  i 
"Mary  Barton*^  (1848),  "Mocriaad  Cottage"  (1850). 
and  aeveral  oontributiona  to  "Hoosehold  Words."  whieh 
inefaided  "Cranfc^"  and  "North  aad  Soath";  "Wives 
and  Daughters"  was  appearing  in  tha  "Comhill"  at  ths 
time  of  her  death.  She  alao  wroto  a  biography  of  4 
lotto  Bronte.  She  waa  a  friend  aad  h^par  of  Thon__ 
Wri^it,  aad  waa  very  activa  in  aharitabia  works  daring 
ths  ootton  famine.    Died,  1866. 

Gafas,  Harmlta,  American  geaecal;  bora  ia  Fngtand 
in  1728.  He  af<iompanisd  Gfeneral  Braddodt  in  tha 
expedition  against  Fort  Duqoesna.  Sabaeqaenttar  he 
purohaaed  an  eatato  in  Virginia,  where  ha  Mvad  aatu  ths 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  1778,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
Congreaa  adjutantrgeneraL  He  performed  i 
for  the  American  < 
defeat  of  Bu 

the  war  he  I 

f eated  by  Lord  Comwallk  at  Cbxadea.    Died,  1806. 

a^mm»  Uckard  Jar«a^  bora  in  ISlsTAmerieaa 
inventor;  a  doctor  by  profeasion.  In  1880,  ha  iavaatod 
a  doable-acting  hemp-braka,  and,  in  1867,  a  stw 
plough;  but  hia  most  celebrated  iavaatioa  waa  tiiat  of 
the  revolving  gun  which  bears  his  name,  the  ooaoeptioa 
of  which  came  to  him  in  1861.  In  1865  tha  gun  was 
improved  and  teated,  and  was  forthwith  brought  into 
use  by  the  United  Statea  aervioe;  aeveral  Earopeaa 
governments  also  adopted  it.  Among  QatKng'a  later  vt' 
veations  were  an  improved  method  of  canting  stael< 
and  a  pneumatic  gun  for  discharging  ezplosivea. 
1903. 

GavM,  Kari  Frie^rick,  bora  in  1777; 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  patronised  by  the  Duks 
of  Brunswick,  who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  oducatioa 
at  Brunswick  and  (36ttingen,  where  in  1801  ha  prodooed 
"Duquisitionea  Arithmetics."  In  1807,  he  beeaaas 
professor  and  director  of  the  obeenratory  at  Gftttiagsa. 
and  held  the  position  until  his  death,  1866.  During  thia 
period  he  brought  out  many  works  on  pure  aMtfaamatias^ 
astronomy,  and  other  scisaees.  among  which  tha  ofaiaf  ars 
**Theoria  Motus  Corporum  Cosleatiam,  in  fiaetionilMS 
oonicis  Ambientlum.*'  ^Recherehea  aur  la  06od6M 
supMeure,"  and  inrented  the  Udiotrope. 

Geddaa,  Sir  Brie,  appointed  first  lord  of  the  British 
admiralty,  1917,  was  bom  in  India,  1876.  He  reoeivad 
his  education  in  Oxford  military  ooUege  and  at  Mer- 
chiston  Ototle  school,  Edinburgh.  He  spent  his  aariy 
youth  lumbering  in  the  southern  United  States  aad  ia 
the  employ  of  tne  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway.  After 
railway  aervioe  in  India,  he  basame  deputy  general 
manager  of  the  North-Kaatera  railway  of  England 
During  1916-17  he  was  diroctorgeoeral  of  mihtary  rail- 
ways and  inroector^-general  of  transportation. 

GaBChla  fUiaii*  bora  in  1162;  Emperor  of  the  Mob- 
gob,  whose  real  name  was  Temoutehin,  the  title  meaniaa 
'^the  chief  of  the  most  powerful."  Having  oonaohdated 
the  Tartar  tribea,  he  marched  against  the  Emperor  of 
China,  whose  general  he  waa,  overran  his  empire  (1219' 
1214),  ravaged  northem  ladia,  which  he  tempotarily 
subdued,  and  penetrated  into  Russia  through  Persia. 
Having  reached  the  Crimea,  sacked  numeroa 
and  slaughierad  millions  of  men,  the  Tartaca  i 
Died,  1227. 

GcBMric,  bom  in  406:  King  of  the  Vandak,  i 
at  first  with  hii  bcothsr  Oondsrio,  afterwards  i  * 
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oon 


■ttbU?  ttrenitbened  the  Vondal  power  in  Sjaip*  lo 
430  be  invad^B  utTTthPTO  AfHoa*  «ULniped  csut  Cbriatmnity. 
Mil  from  hk  Dew  aapital.  CarthftMt  l»^*^  matii«iomi  on 
the  inhs^bltaDts  of  Italy  and  Sieiiy.  In  455*  baittg  m- 
Tjt*d  to  JlottiP  by  the  wid^i*  of  ValootmiaQ  to  take  p»rt 
k^ort  Lid  miird«*r  Maiima^.  bo  cau^d  the  eity  to 
bv  sacked  far  fouTttien  ilay*,  ojid  carriQd  away  &cioQ< 
his  fidadii«n  the  Empr*!?*  Eud^jci*  and  bfit  oMdjcn,  b«- 
sides  much  trtoaurc^     Uitd,  477,  -     ^  i  * 

G«orie  u  this  n^me  fived  Kt  four  (Bsjiovt^nan)  ki&ss 
of  England.  Goors^  I*  (Lawta),  sent  of  Ernest  AyLgu-'ttuJ* 
EkciQT  oi  Ilanovcr,  by  Sophi**  sranddaughter  of  Jojae* 
1.  was  born  at  Osnabiirs,  1(>00,  aud  dit-d  in  1727,  H« 
aucooeded  hia  father,  161IS*  aod  cjd  tho  death  of  Qu^cQ 
Adm  wm  deciajed  her  siicctauor  arnier  the  act  of  settlfr 
ment  which  excluded  tJae  Romaa  CathoUia  dea*cjidantfl 
of  Jatne^  11.  Ge^rgo  waa  eaiiroly  ieaoraiit  of  tha  Eo^ 
Mi  luiguafE^,  and  was  tnurely  toleratfld  by  the  EiiftUfib 
pemik,  GeofSfl  II.  CAuBTUfltus),  aon  ftod  ffUCC^«3or  of 
thafotmor.  waa  burn  at  lUnovor*  lOS3j  crf|wiied  m  UIJ, 
and  died  in  I7ti0.  Otfurgt?  dbdnstuifthed  himself  in  the 
«i?otral  European  War  ai  1740,  in  whieh  ho  woa  the 
ally  of  Austria  a^ainat  Ftaiio«(  Spain*  and  FrujwuL.  s&Q 
00Eiirtiand«l  in  peraoa  in  the  victory  ov«r  tUo  French  at 
Oct tinat^n.  1743.  In  175tj  wpj  was  ron^wod,  and  George 
allied  himflcU  with  FT^d<?rick  the  Great  of  Pruwia  aEBiaat 
FfMce  in  the  Sevt-o  Venm'  War,  Geor«e  III.,  traodson 
of  the  former,  and  son  of  Frodonok,  Pnncii  of  ^^alei, 
wai  born  in  1738,  and  died  in  IS^,  havijas  reifiood  looser 
than  any  previous  Eo^Uh  moD*rch,  Ooorge  I  v.,  «oa 
aod  ffncceasor  of  tbe  foftiier,  wad  bora  in  17Ij2.  and  died  id 
1&30.  He  was  an  unpopular  monarch,  aud  was  auo- 
eeedcd  by  hia  brother,  WiJUam  IV,  ^  ir    *      j    -n 

G€!0riE6  V,,  Kinj?  of  Gryat  BrtMUn  and  Iif«l*jnd,  Ens- 
Tor  of  tndia,  and  aocond  son  of  Edward  \ll,p  was 
rn  at  Marlborotiih  Boubo,  London.  June  3,  ISflj, 
Af t*r  the  death  of  his  eldfi  brother,  Albert^  in  IS&'f,  be 
became  heir  apparent  to  the  British  tiirono  and  took  Ip 
seat  in  the  Hou«  of  Lords  as  Duite  of  \  ork.  Upon  the 
accemion  of  Edwiwd  VI  I,  in  IBOU  be  received  tho  title 
flf  Duke  of  Cornwall  At  this  time  he  mad«  a  tour  of 
iImj  world*  Tisiting  sU  tUo  preal  British  eoloniog  and  on 
^  return  w&*  croiited  Prince  of  Wales.  In  July,  1S9J,  bo 
married  PHncesa  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck,  f^d  six  ^^baUri^n 
irero  born  to  them.  Upon  tho  doatb  of  Edward  VU.* 
ihu  new  kinj?  ascended  to  th^  thrune^  under  tho  liUo  of 
Gfl<jrse  V  ,  May  7,  liJJO»  and  was  foriually  crowned  m 
We.Upin»t!!or  Abbey,  June  22,  1911.  ,He  J?**  ^^^''^ 
emperor  ^  India  at  this  dttibar  at  Delhi*  December  12, 
IBil* 

GionEe,  Heiirr*  American  \mnd  reformer;  waa  born 
in  Phikudelphia,  (n  lS3t»,  and.  aft«r  btinn  aucceaaively 
in  a  crmpting-houao,  a  prmtera  offico,  and  at  aea, 
■eitlPd  in  Californm,  and  in  ISGG  iointd  tbe  itzif!  o!  a 
San  Francisco  papcr^  Ho  afterwards  bceamo  editor  of 
two  papers  there*  and  wrote  hka  first  easaj^  *'"  t>^  If*^^ 
qu*r5tion  in  "Our  L*nd  and  Land  PoUey*  pnbiohed  m 
-1M7E  In  ISaO  removed  to  tiow  Ycrk*  and  the  next  year 
vtsited  Ireland  on  bis  way  to  Entfland.  "Frocre^a  and 
Poverty''  wad  written  in  IBT9,  and  its  author  under- 
took kclarina  tour*  in  nm  and  18^9  in  support  of  his 
prineiplea,  Besidea  this  boot  be  pubtiahed  The  lTi.*h 
Land  Qucetioa/*  "SotUl  Problems,'*  and  "Protection 
or  Free  Trade.:'  In  IS&O  bo  was  a  eandldata  for  tha 
mayoralty  of  New  York.     Died.  1807. 

Gerard,  Jain«i  Watson,  Am*snean  Jurist  and  diplo' 
mat,  wtti^  bom  io  Goo<?»wj,  N.  Y.»  ISO^T*  Graduutioj;  from 
Cdumbia  niuveryity  in  IBCKh  and  from  lb<?  Uw  school  in 
1902,  he  rose  rapidly  at  the  bar*  From  lUOi*  to  IB  11  be 
was  aaaoeiate  justice  of  tho  luprama  oouft  of  Now  York, 
In  1913  he  was  appointed  Amcriean  amb^Lssador  to  0«- 
many.  During  cHiical  periods  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war  bfl  diaehiirged  the  duties  oi  liis  poaitian 
with  marked  ability.  When  diplomatic  relations  with 
Oermnay  wtru  BeveiTHj  in  January.  iyi7,  Gorard  was  re- 
CftUed  Ho  soon  after  publiaJjcd  a  notable  book  en- 
titled "My  Four  Yeara  in  Germany,"  and  ia  19 li  wrote 
'*Fare  to  Face  with  Kai^riam."  ^ 

GtbbOD,  Edwurd,^  ii:ni|lisb  historian;  born  in  Putney 
in  %TA7,  and  educated  at  Westminstar  and  Magdalen 
IHk^.  Oxford.  While  at  tb©  university  he  wis  re- 
<rtv*d  Into  the  Catholic  Cburidi.  but  having  b«>n  e^nt  to 
A  Galvinut  at  Lausanne  became  a  Fiotis^itant  a^ain  the 
iwit  year.  At  lAUuanne  be  met  Voltaifei  and  fell  in 
love  with  MademoiflfUo  Curohod,  af»crw»idj(  Madame 
Hecfcer.  He  r«tum^  to  London  in  175S.  and  after  a 
•hurt  icria  of  service  in  the  Uampabin  miUtia*  reviaiifid 
tb»  Continent,  stay  in*  especially  at  Paris  arid  Fiomc. 
When  t^Ti  in  EiiRhind  he  wrotfl  "M^mokes  Utt^rairea 
de  la  Qtmod  Brtnanne/'  and  not  to  work  on  his  great  book. 
**The  DacUne  and  Fall  of  tlie  Roman  Empire/'  the  fbrat 
volume  ot  which  appeared  in  1776  and  tho  last  in  17&S* 
B«  nlercd  parliament  la  1T74,  aa  A  supports  of  L^rd 


North,  wrote  tli«  •lUmoire  Jofl^estH/ 
a  place  at  the  board  of  trade.  From  17S;^  to  1703|  « 
lived  at  Lausanne,  Bwit^erlaud,  and  died  (17^^)  soon  mhm 
his  return, 

Olbl^ODS.  Jftiiiei,  Eomnn  Catbolie  oardinaU  bora  In 
Baltimore,  July  2:1.  1^4*  at  eatlv  ams  taken  by  parent* 
to  tbflir  form^jr  home  Ln  IreliMia;  began  ids  edoeatioo 
tbere:  returned  to  United  BtaUftt  w^  Tosidj>d  in  NeV 
Orleans  with  hia  family,  ISiS;  catered  St.  Char  lee  Col^ 
lege,  Maryland,  l*&5t  tfaaafened,  1S67,  to  St.  Majy*« 
^minary,  Ballimoze:  ordaiaivd  pritsat,  June  30,  ISAI; 
aasidtant  Bt,  Patrick^  fialtimafe,  for  a  few  montb^j 
then  pastor  of  St.  Bridget's,  Canton  tsuburb  of  Baltic 
mote);  later  private  secretary  to  Archbishop  SpaJdinB 
and  cbaneeUor  of  tbo  arebdioeesej  assistant  chancellor, 
second  plenary  oouucU  of  Amenean  Roman  Catho^O 
Church,  Baltimore,  Octobt^r,  ISGC;  vicar  aponcbo  of 
Ncrtb  Carolina,  witb  rank  and  title  ojf  bjohop,  lbC8;  ooad- 
jutcH'  archbishop  of  Bahirnore,  &Uy  20,  1^77;  euoocodod 
to  the  see,  Oetober  Z,  1S77;  presided  at  third  natiODd 
eounetl  at  Baltimore,  NovemtMjr,  18 S4:  was  nominated 
as  eardinat;  invest^jid  with  tha  princely  insignia,  Juno  ^ 
18S6.  Author:  "Tho  Faith  ol  Our  Fathers/'  "CNm 
Christian  Heritage.  "  "The  Ambaasador  of  Christ." 

Glbjion^  Charleis  0aiUt  illuAtrator:  born  in  Hogr 
bury,  Ma5S..  September  It,  WH;  educated  at  Flushing 
L.  I.,  also  Art  Students'  League,  New  York,  1SS4-S6; 
has  done  much  LUustriiting  in  principal  marasinea;  also 
illufftrated  numerous  books*  Author:  **Bket«!bei  fa 
London/'  "People  of  Dickens,"  "Brawlnw,**  "Pieturti 
of  People/'  "Skctcbea  and  Cartoons/*  '*The  Educatit^ 
of  Mr,  Pipp/'  "S^EOtehcs  in  Bttypt."  *Tbe  Americans, 
"A  Widow  and  lief  Friends/'  "The  Social  Ladder." 

Gllman^  DanlH  Colt*  educator?  born  in  Norwich^ 
Conn  ,  July  G,  1^31  ;  graduated  at  Yak,  1852  ^A.  M,, 
IS5j);  continu&d  studies  in  Cambridge,  New  Havvo 
and  Berlin  (LL.  D.,  Ifaiviird,  1876;  i^t.  John'$,  Md-, 
l&TSt  Columbiil,  ISS7;  Yale,  18&9;  University  of  North 
Carolina,  ISBfl:  Prineeton,  J8Sil;  L^nivcndty  of  Totontot 
1903;  University   of  WjaeonslD,   1904):  bbrarian. 
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Johns  Hopkins  Univer^ify,  187&-1902;  Er»t  president 
ot  Corncgio  Institulion,  ^whington,  IWT-Ot,  Anthcn 
"Life  of  James  Xfonroe/'  **Univer3ity  Problems."  "la- 
trodUdtion  to  De  TocqUCvllleV  I>emOcracy  in  Araeriea," 
"Life  of  Jam&a  D.  Dana,  geologist/*  **Science  and  Lett(?w 
in  Yale,**  elitor-in-ehief,  "New  IntoitLatioQal  Eneyolo- 
paidia."     Died.  1^08, 

Glotio,  AmhrojElotto  II«n<Jonr,  bom  ki  1276i 
Italian  painter  and  architect  r  otitJJl  of  Cimnbue  and 
friend  of  Danto,  whoso  pnrtrait  ne  painted  at  Rave&o*; 
was  eon  of  a  eitiien  of  Florence,  and  apprenticed  to  ft 
woolstapter:  painted  fresooM  at  Awi«i,  and  vna  probablx 
the  founder  of  the  modem  echool  of  portrait  pointioA 
About  12C*0  be  went  to  Rome,  wbcr*  be  painted  at>d 
worked  lU  mc^saici;  and  eubaequtntly  was  empJoyod 
lit  Pj^dua  and  Florence,  where  his  frwcoes  in  the  Porua^ 
chApd  of  Santa  Crooe  were  di^oovered  in  18CX  H©  also 
p Hinted  tho  "Miracle  of  the  l^oaves  and  Fishes,' 
Naples,  and  designed  tho  campanile  of  Florence, 
died  ia  1337,  and  was  buried  in  the  eatbedral  there, 

Glnitl  Ukt^ahrd').  Steph*fl,  an  Ameriean  ph' 
thrupiat,  born  near  Bordeaui,  Prance,  in  1750-  . 
from  a  hurnbte  sphere  of  life  to  become  a  trafJer  ia 
Philadelphia,  in  177Q,  In  wbith  city  he  eventually  bo- 
came  a  merchant  and  banker,  and  amassed  a  larga 
for  tuna,  Byma  in  1S31,  he  beqneatbed  over  *^,O00,* 
000  to  the  erection  of  A  coUei^c  for  orphan  hove,  ooo- 
duiited  ou  rigidly  scculaf  principios.  This  building  UM 
bnvet  in  the  Grecian  etyle  in  the  United  et4t««  W» 
eommeiieed  in  1S33,  and  eompletijd  in  1848. 

GlMld«iL,  Washington,  author.  Congregational  eh^ 
gyman;  bijrn  in  Fott^vgrovc,  Pa.,  February  11,  1830s 
graduate  of  Williams,  lH^d  tD.  D.,  Roanoke  College,  V a., 
LL*  D.,  Uuiveraily  oJ  Wis^oniia  and  Notre  Dame  Ub> 
varsity,  Ind.>;  beU  several  pastorates  and  editorial 
positions  pri^r  to  beeotoing  (18^2)  pa^it^r  of  First  Co&- 
grcsationaJ  Church,  COlombus>  O.:  especuiily  known  a* 
writer  upoa  social  reforms.  Author:  "Flam  Thought* 
on  the  Aft  of  Uving/*  **From  tbo  Hub  to  the  Hudson, 
"Workingmen  and  Their  Employers,^'  ;  Bemg  a  Chna- 
tian/'  "Tho  Christian  Way/'  ''The  Lord  s  Prayer, 
"The  Christian  League  of  Conneciicut.  T"*'^??  .f**' 
and  Old/'  "The  Young  Meu  and  the  Churches,  Ap* 
plied  Christianity,*'  "Parish  Problemfl,"  "Burning  Que^ 
tiona/'  "Santa  Glftus  on  a  lArk,"  "Who  Virotfi  ihfi 
Bible,'*  "Tool*  and  the  Man,"  "The  Coamopolu  Cltjr 
Club/*  **Tha  Church  sJid  the  Kingdom/'  "Seven  Pua- 
tling  Bible  Books/'  "Social  Factj  and  Foroefl,  _Arl 
ftod   Morality/'   "The  Christian   Pastor/'    **How   Muob 
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W  L6lt  of  the  Old  DootriiMB,"  **8tndsht  Shots  at  Young 
Mon,'*  "Social  Salvation."  "The  ftaotioe  of  Immor- 
taUty,"  "Where  Does  the  Sky  Begin?"  **Christiaiuty 
and  Socialism."     Died,  1918. 

Gladstone  (oUid^'ttun)^  WOllaiii  MwmrU  statesmant 
orator,  and  man  of  letters;  bom  in  liTerpool  in  1809» 
son  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  and  of  Ann.  daughter 
of  Andrew  Rooertson,  Stomoway;  was  eoucated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  i>arliament  in  1832, 
as  member  for  Newark  in  the  Tory  interest.  Qladstone 
delivered  his  maiden  speech  on  slavery  emancipation, 
June  3,  1833;  accepted  office  under  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  1834,  and  again  in  1841  and  1846;  as  member  for 
Oxford,  separating  from  the  Tory  party,  took 
office  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  and,  in  1859,  under  Lord 
Palmerston,  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  elected 
member  for  South  Lancashire  in  1865,  he  became  leader 
of  the  Commons  under  Lord  John  Russell;  elected  for 
Qreenwioh,  he  became  premier  for  the  first  time  in 
1868,  holding  office  until   1874;  after  a  brilliant 


l^aign  in  liidlothian,  he  was  returned  for  that  county 
in  1880,  and  became  premier  for  the  second  time; 
became  premier  a  thira  time  in  1886,  and  a  fourth 
time  in  1892.  During  his  tenure  of  office,  he  intro- 
duced and  carried  a  great  number  of  important  meas- 
ures, but  failed  from  desertion  in  the  Liberal  ranks  to 
carry  his  pet  measure  of  home  rule  for  Ireland,  so  he 
retired  from  office  into  private  life  in  1895,  and  spent  his 
last  dsys  chiefly  in  literary  work,  the  fruit  of  which,  added 
to  earlier  works,  gives  evidence  of  the  breadth  of  his 
empathies  and  the  extent  of  his  scholarly  attainments. 
He  died  at  Hawarden,  May  19,  1898,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Glasgow,  Ellen  Anderson  Gtaoison,  novelist;  bom 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  April  22,  1874;  private  education. 
Author:  "The  Descendant,'*  ''Phases  of  an  Inferior 
Planet,"  "The  Voice  of  the  People,"  "The  Freeman 
and  Other  Poems,"  "The  Battle  Ground."  "The  Deliv- 
erance," "Virginia,"  and  "Life  and  Qabriella." 

Cilmss*  Carter,  American  legislator  and  cabinet  offioer, 
was  bom  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  1858.  He  was  educated  in 
private  and  public  schools  at  Ljrnchburg.  After  learn- 
ing the  printer's  trade  and  working  for  eight  years  in 
a  printing  office,  he  became  owner  of  daily  newspapers 
at  Lynchburg.  Entering  politics,  he  served  in  the 
Virginia  senate,  1899-1903.  He  was  made  member  of 
congress  in  1902,  and  was  oonUnuously  reelected  for 
the  period  1903-19.  On  December  16,  1918,  he  was 
appomted  secretary  of  the  treasury  by  President  Wilson, 
succeeding  W.  G.  MoAdoo. 

Godfirey  de  Bouillon,  crusader,  king  of  Jerusalem; 
set  out  in  1096;  took  Nic«a  and  Antioch;  defeated  the 
Saracens,  and,  in  1099,  took  Jerusalem.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  king,  but  refused  to  assume  the  title. 
At  Asoalon  he  won  a  great  battle  over  the  sultan  of 
Egypt.     Died,  1100. 

Ckiethals,  George  Washington,  was  bom  in  Brook- 
lyn in  1858.  He  was  a  student  at  ooUege  of  city  of 
New  York,  1873-76:  graduated  from  United  States 
military  academy,  1880.  Appointed  second  lieutenant 
engineers,  1880;  first  lieutenant,  1882;  captain,  1891; 
lieutenant  colonel  chief  engineer  volunteers,  1898;  hon- 
orably discharged  from  volunteer  service,  1898;  major 
engineering  corps,  1900;  graduated  from  Army  War  Col- 
lege, 1905;  lieutenant  colonel  engineers,  1907;  colonel 
1909.  Chief  of  engineers  during  Spanish-American  war; 
member  board  of  fortifications  (coast  and  harbor  defense): 
chief  engineer  Panama  oanaL  1907-14.  Governor  ot 
Panama  canal  sons,  1914-16.  Made  major-general,  U.  S. 
army,  1915.  In  1917  he  was  for  a  time  general  manager 
of  the  Emergenosr  fleet  corporation,  and  in  1918  served 
as  chief  of  division  of  purchase,  storage,  and  traffic. 

Ckiettae,  J^hann  Wolflganc  Ton,  German  poet, 
philosopher,  and  romance  writer;  was  bom  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  in  1749,  of  noble  family,  and  received 
a  liberal  education.  At  sixteen,  he  went  to  Leipsig  to 
study  law,  to  which,  however,  ne  did  not  confine  him- 
self. After  about  two  years*  study  of  alchemy  and 
mystical  writers,  he  went  to  Strassburg  in  1770,  where 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Herder.  On  his  return 
to  Frankfort,  two  years  later,  he  published  "Qoets  von 
Berlichingen"  and  "Die  Leiden  des  Jungen  Werther,'* 
the  latter  of  which  was  immensely  popular.  In  1776 
he  went  to  Weimar,  where  the  grand  duke  gave  him 
the  office  of  chamberlain;  and,  in  1786,  to  Italy,  where 
be  traveled  for  two  years^  and  conceived  some  of  his 
greatest  works.  The  dramas  of  "Iphigema,"  "Elgmont," 
and  **T<vquato  Tasso"  were  produced  between  1786 
and  1790,  in  which  srear  also  the  first  fragments  of 
"Faust"  were  published.  In  1794,  Goethe's  botanical 
reeearches  brought  him  into  connection  with  Schiller. 
In  1796  he  produced  "Wilhelm  Meister."     The  resulU 


of  his  seisntifie  studies  were,  besides  "Tha  Metamor- 
phosis of  Planto,"  the  "Beitrftge  sur  Optik"  (1791-02), 
and  a   book  on  the   theory   of   colon    "Farbenlehre, 

Biblished  in  1810,  in  opposition  to  Newton's  theories, 
eanwhile  "Hermann  und  Dorothea"  had  appeared 
in  1797,  and  the  greater  part  of  "Faust"  in  1808.  In 
the  latter  year  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Weimar  to 
Erfurt,  and  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon.  Died,  1832. 

GoMsmlth,  Oilver,  bom  in  1728;  EngUsh  poet  and 
romance  writer;  son  of  a  poor  Irish  olerq^man  ot  Pallas, 
Longford,  went  as  sisar,  in  1744,  to  Trinity  OoUags, 
Dublin,  where  he  led  a  miserable  life  until  he  took  his 
degree  five  years  later.  After  this  —  having  failed  to 
obtain  ordination,  took  pupils  for  a  time,  and  lost  his 
money  bv  extravagance  ^  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in 
1752,  and  from  thenoe  to  Leyden;  but,  after  staving 
there  a  year,  found  himself  penniless,  and  traveled  to 
London  through  Franoe,  Switseriand,  and  Northern  Italy, 
supporting  himself  by  flute  playing.  After  a  precarious 
existence  as  a  surgeon,  an  author,  and  a  literary  hack,  he 
produced,  in  1759,  his  "Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  ef 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe.^*  This  sold  well,  and  gained 
for  the  author  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Soon 
after  he  was  engaged  to  contribute  to  the  "Publie 
Ledger,"  writing  the  famous  "Chinese  Letters,"  after- 
ward published  as  "The  Citisen  of  the  World."  His  next 
important  work  was  the  "Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  His 
Son."  "The  Traveler"  foUowed  in  1766,  and  "The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield"  (sold  for  fifty  guineas  only)  in  1766, 
but  Goldsmith  was  imfM-ovident  as  ever.  As  a  dramatist 
he  became  known  as  the  writer  of  the  "Good-Natured 
Man,"  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  in  1768,  and  "She 
Stoops  to  (Conquer"  in  1773,  and  as  a  poet  by  "The 
Deserted  Village"  (1770),  and  his  last  work,  **The  Retali- 
ation." He  wrote  numerous  other  works,  among  whseh 
may  be  mentioned  "Animated  Nature."  He  died, 
heavily  in  debt,  in  1774. 

Gompert,  SamncI,  president  of  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  bom  in  England,  January  27,  1850;  cigar- 
maker  by  trade;  has  been  advocate  of  the  rights  of 
labor,  and  connected  with  the  efforts  to  orgause  the 
working  people  since  his  15th  year;  one  of  the  foundns 
of  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  editor  of  IVi  offieial 
magasine;  has  written  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  the 
labor  question  and  the  labor  movement;  with  an  inter- 
mission of  one  year,  has  been  president  of  American 
Federation  oi  iMxnt  since  1882< 

Goodwin,  Nathaniel  C,  actor;  bora  in  Boston  in 
1857;  studied  under  Wyseman  Marshall,  then  manager 
of  Boston  Theater;  made  d6but  in  Boston  in  "Law  in 
New  York,"  1874;  later  starred  as  Captain  Crosstree  in 
"Black-eyed  Susan,"  Rice's  "Evangeline."  "Hobbies," 
"The  Member  from  Slocum,"  "In  Missoura,**  "Nathan 
Hale,"  and  other  plays.     Died,  1919. 

Goodwin,  Winiam  Watson,  educator:  bora  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  May  9^  1831:  araduate  of  Harvard. 
1851;  studied  at  universities  of  Gdttingen,  Berlin,  ana 
Bonn;  Ph.  D..  Gdttingen,  1855.  Tutor  at  Harvard; 
1856-60;  first  director  of  American  School  of  (Classical 
Studies,  Athens,  Greece,  1882-83;  professor  of  Greek 
literature,  Harvard,  1860-1901;  professor  emeritus,  1901; 
overseer  of  Harvard,  1903-9.  Author:  "Syntax  of  the 
Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb,"  "Greek  Grammar." 
Died,  1912. 

Goodyear,  Cbariee,  the  inventor  of  vulcanised 
robber,  was  bom  in  New  Haven.  Conn.,  in  1800.  His 
career  was  a  troubled  one;  he  failed  as  an  iron-founder, 
and  when,  after  ten  years'  labor,  amidst  every  disad- 
vantage oi  poverty  and  privation,  he,  in  1844,  produced 
his  new  oMrthod  of  hardening  rubber  by  means  of  sul- 
phur, he  became  involved  in  a  fresh  series  of  troubles, 
as  well  as  poverty,  consequent  on  the  infringement  of 
his  inventions.  His  patents  latterly  amounted  to  sixty, 
and  both  medals  and  honors  were  awarded  him  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.     Died,  1860. 

Gordon,  Ckariee  Geofge,  British  general,  was  bora  in 
Woolwich,  1833.  While  serving  in  the  Crimean  war, 
1854-56,  he  was  wounded  at  Sebastopol.  For  his  efforts 
in  suppressing  the  Taiping  rebellion,  1868-64,  he  received 
the  sobriquet  "Chinese  Gordon."  After  holding  several 
important  positions  in  the  British  army,  he  took  com- 
mand, in  1874,  of  the  forces  which  followed  up  Baker's 
explorations  in  Africa,  in  oonneotion  with  which  he 
suppressed  the  slave  traffic  on  the  Red  sea.  In  1884,  as 
the  emissary  of  England,  he  went  to  the  Sudan  to  pacify 
the  rebellious  tribes  under  El  Mahdi,  the  "fatee  prophet 
of  the  Sudan."  His  Journey  to  Khvtum,  made  praett- 
oally  alone  and  unprotested,  and  the  tafluenoe  whidi  his 
mere  pressnee  exerted  upon  the  tribee  of  the  desert 
indicated  the  remarkable  power  of  his  personality.  He 
was  killed  when  El  Mahdi  captured  Khartum,  1886. 
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Gordon*  George  Angler,  Congregational  clergyman; 
bom  in  Scotland.  January  2,  1853;  educated  in  common 
fchoola,  Inach,  Scotland;  graduate  of  Hanrard,  1881 
(D.  D.,  Bowdoin  and  Yale,  1893;  8.  T.  D.,  Harvard, 
1895):  Miniater  of  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  since  1884; 
lecturer  in  Lowell  Institute  Course,  1900;  Lyman 
Beecher  lecturer.  Yale,  1001.  Author:  '*The  Witness 
to  Immortality,  "The  Christ  of  Tonlay,'*  "Immortality 
and  the  New  Theodicy,'*  "The  New  Epoch  for  Faith,^' 
Unirersity  preacher  to  Harrard.  1886-«0:  Yale,  1888- 
1901;  Harvard  overseer  since  1897. 

Gorgms*  WlllUm  Crawford,  bom  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
1854;  educated  at  University  of  the  South,  and  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York.  Appointed  surgeon, 
U.  sT  A.,  1880;  was  chief  sanitary  officer  of  Havana,  1808- 
1902;  in  1901  eliminated  yellow  fever  in  Havana;  was 
made  chief  sanitary  officer  of  Panama  Canal.  1904,  and 
member  of  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  1907;  he  stamped 
out  vellow  fever,  malaria  and  other  infections  in  the 
canal  aone  making  it  as  infection  free  as  any  region  m 
the  U.  S.  Was  made  surgeon-general,  U.  S.  A.,  1914; 
major-general  1915. 

Gorny.  Maxim,  pen  name  of  Alexei  Maximovitch 
PyeshkoCF,  a  self-educated  Russian  novelist,  bora  in 
Kishni-Novgorod,  1868;  son  of  an  upholsterer.  After 
the  death  of  his  parents,  he  was  engaged  in^  various 
occupations  until,  through  the  influence  of  his  friend 
Kalushni,  his  attention  was  turned  to  literary  work, 
and  his  first  story,  "Makar  Chudra,"  appeared  in  1892. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  popular  of  modern 
Russian  writers.  In  1905,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  time 
for  political  offenses.  Among  his  works  are  "The  Song 
of  the  Falcon."  "The  Song  of  the  Petrel  "/'The  Orloff 
Couple,"  •'Malva/'  "Foma  Qordyeeff,"  "Children  of  the 
Sun,"  and  "The  Barbarians." 

Gionln,  Sir  Lomer,  prime  minister  and  attorney 
general  of  Quebec  since  1905,  was  bora  at  Qrondines. 
province  of  Quebec,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  Sorel 
and  L6vi8,  province  of  Quebec.  Admitted  to  province 
of  Quebec  bar,  1884;  Queen's  counsel,  1900:  elected 
member  provincial  paruament  for  Montreal.  1897; 
appointed  member  of  public  instruction  council,  1898; 
minister  of  colonisation  and  public  works,  Quebec,  1900; 
reelected  by  acclamation  for  Montreal  (St.  James  divi- 
sion), 1900.  1904,  and  1905;  elected  for  Portneuf.  1908. 

Cionld*  (Seorge  Jay,  American  capitalist,  eldest  son 
of  Jay  Gould,  was  bora  in  New  York  City,  February  6, 
1864;  received  private  education.  Early  in  life  he  began 
railway  management,  and  became  president  of  the  Little 
Rock  Junction  Railway  in  1888.  In  1892  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  ManhatUn  Elevated  Railway  Company 
of  New  York  City;  he  was  elected  president  and  chair- 
man of  boards  of  directors  of  numerous  railways  and 
oorporationB  in  succeeding  years. 


<Sottld»  Helen  Miller,  philanthropist,  born  in  New 
York  City,  June  20. 1868;  daughter  of  late  Jay  and  Helen 
Day  (Miller)  Gould;  identified  with  benevolent  work; 
gave  United  States  Government  $100,000  at  beginning 
of  war  with  Spain;  active  member  Women's  National 
War  Relief  Association;  gave  freely  to  its  work;  at 
Camp  Wyckoff  made  care  of  sick  and  convalescent 
soldiers  her  personal  care,  and  gave  $50,000  for  needed 
supplies.     Married  F.  J.  Shepard  in  1913. 

Gonnod,  Chariot  Francois,  French  composer;  bom 
in  Paris  in  1818,  and  educated  at  the  Conservatoire  under 
Hal6vy  and  Zimmermann.  whose  daughter  he  married  in 
1852.  In  1839.  he  gained  the  prise  for  composition,  and, 
after  visiting  Rome  and  Vienna,  became  an  organist  in 
Paris,  where,  in  1840,  a  high  mass  by  him  attracted  atten- 
tion. "Sappho,"  his  first  opera,  was  produced  in  1851, 
and  the  composer  was  soon  after  appointed  director  of  the 
Orph4on:  After  some  minor  works,  "Faust"  appeared  in 
1859,  being  brought  out  at  the  Th^itre  Lyrique.  "Me- 
reiUe"  foUowed  in  1864,  and  "Rom6o  et  Juhette"  in  1867. 
Of  his  later  works  the  chief  are  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  "The 
Redemption,"  and  "Mors  et  Vita."     Died,  1893. 

Graaf,  Eegnler  do,  Dutch  phsrsician  and  anatomist, 
was  born  in  Schoonhoven,  1641.  He  rendered  great  ser- 
vif*  t/>  unfttomy  through  hifl  ure  of  in)«<?tioiw  into  the 

brfiiijiht  to  a  9Ut<?  of  romparutivC"  (fn;Hli"f3C4!.  Author  of 
t^orka  oTi  the  functJuti^  of  tbc  pancriou  and  on  the  EQ^i^^r- 
ativp  orKHn?^,      Di«dt  1673. 

Gracchus  (grAk'^kuM),  Gallic  Semprontut,  a  Homua 
Omtor  and  litalef^niBO  who,  aa  tfibune.  waa  ihc  ori^inntor 
et  m&Dv  r;j(f!cLieiit  iavtt;  WJS*  hQtn  B.  C.  159,  and  kilioil 
III  a  maBBtLcr«  orgAniied  fay  Qpimiiia.  IZL  Hi9  brothot, 
Tlbcriufl,  SempronJuB,  bora.  B  €.  163,  wm  el«dt.cd  tribmip, 
»n<i  n&&  iilao  kiUicd,  B  C.  133.  in  sn  uprUitia  of  the  j^atri- 
tiana  BKAitiat  bifl  proposal  to  distribute  the  pub  Ik  land^. 

GraiQi,  FrederlclE  D^nt,  major-seDfirml  United 
BUtea  Army;  born  in  St.  Loijin.  Mjiy  30,  1850;  eon  oi 
Vly^m!^  S.  And  Julia  "D.  Oradl;  graduated  at  We»i  Potnki 


1871;  aesigned  to  fourth  cavalry,  waa4ieateiiaiit-eolaniI 
United  States  Army  when  he  resigned  his  commission, 
1881;  afterward  United  States  minister  to  Austria; 
and  police  oonamissioner  of  New  York,  1884-98. 
Became  oolonel  of  the  14th  New  York  volunteer 
infantnr  upon  the  beginning  of  war  for  Cuba,  and 
May  27,  1898,  was  appointed  brigadier-general.  United 
States  volunteers.  Served  in  Porto  Rico  one  srear,  and 
after  war  commanded  military  district  of  San  Juan: 
transferred  to  Philippines,  April,  1899;  commanded 
second  brigade,  first  division,  8th  Army  Corps  (Lawton's): 
occupied  advance  of  southern  line  fighUng  battles  ot 
Big  Bend.  October  3,  and  Binaeian,  October  6,  1899t 
transferred  November  1,  1899,  to  second  brigade,  secona 
division,  for  the  advance  into  Northern  Luson,  where 
this  brigade  covered  flanks  and  rear  of  McArthur's  di- 
vision; later  detached  to  invade  provinces  of  Batuan 
and  Zamballes;  assigned  January,  1900,  to  district 
Northern  Luson,  which  he  commanded  during  guerilla 
war  (this  district  was  first  brought  under  control  to  ac- 
cept civil  government);  transferred  to  separate  brigade. 
Southern  Luson,  October,  1901 — order  restored;  trana- 
ferred,  April,  1902,  to  Sixth  Separate  Brigade,  Samar, 
where  he  reoeived  surrender  of  last  of  insurgent  forces; 
appointed  brigadier-general  United  States  Army,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1901;  commanded  department  of  Texas,  1902; 
January  15,  1904,  department  of  lakes  until  September 
28,  1904;  major-general,  1906;  commanded  department 
of  the  £astjl904-08.     Died,  1912. 

Gnnt,  tJlysses  Simpson,  born  in  1822;  American 
general  and  statesman;  entered  the  army  in  1843,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Texas  campaiip  of  1845. 
In  1848.  he  married,  and  in  1854,  resigned  his  commie- 
sion.  During  the  Civil  War  he  captured  Fort  Heniy 
(February.  1862),  and  Fort  Donelson;  won  the  battle 
of  Shiloh  (April  6-7);  defeated  Price  at  luka  (September 
19),  and  for  his  capture  of  Vicksburg  in  July,  1868. 
was  made  major-aeneral.  He  further  distinguished 
himself  by  the  relief  of  Chattanooga  in  November,  and 
was  voted  a  gold  medal  for  his  services.  In  March,  1864. 
he  became  Beutenant-general  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Federal  Armies,  and  in  little  more  than  a  year 
brought  the  war  to  a  dose.  On  July  25,  1866,  he  was 
named  general  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  1868,  became  president,  being  reelected  in  1872.  He 
successively  superintended  the  pacification  of  the  South- 
em  States,  the  restoration  of  the  finances,  and  the  ^lie- 
banding  of  the  army,  and  he  obtained  from  England 
the  payment  of  the  Alabama  claims.  On  his  retirement 
from  office  he  made  a  totir  round  the  world.  Having 
lost  his  moderate  fortune  in  an  unfortunate  speculation, 
he  wrote  an  account  of  his  life,  which  to  some  extent 
financially  relieved  him.     Died,  1885. 

Gratten,  HeniTt  bom  in  1746;  Irish  patriot,  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  0>llege,  Dublin,  and  called  to  the  Irish 
bar  in  1772;  entered  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1775,  and 
became  an  Opposition  leader.  In  1780  he  moved  that 
the  crown  was  the  only  link  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  in  1782,  by  means  of  the  volunteer  movement, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  legislative  independence  for  his 
country.     Died,  1820. 

Gny,  Asa,  a  distingubhed  American  botanist;  born 
in  Pans,  Oneida  0>unty,  N.  Y.,  in  1810;  graduated  in 
medicine  in  1831;  became  Fisher  professor  of  natural 
history  in  1842  at  Harvard,  and  in  1874,  succeeded 
Agassis  as  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  His 
wTttinES  did  much  U^  '.    -ru.i^,    ^4  botany  in 

Anifsncii  nn  a.  nuund  ii<--k-  ■.!:!.  ■.:,..  ^  ti}  forwjLrd 
th^.'  tb'?!orieii  of  Darwin,  In  ruojuncMijn  with  Doctor 
Torrpy,  he  wrote  *'Tbij  Florm,  of  Nortb  Americm,"  o^ad 
by  biifis^^lf  vartoui  manualft  ot  botAjny  and  *'Natiyral 
Science  and  R<^UEion."      Died,  ISSS. 

Qr^T*  CicKirge,  imUli  born  m  New  Qantle,  I>bL, 
May  4;  1S40:  grnduat^d  At  Princeton.  IftSt*  <A.  M..  1863; 
Lt  D»  1SJS9);  ?icidiD<l  law  at  ilarvand;  admitted  to 
bar,  iad3:  practiced  at  N*jw  Castlft.  IMZ^Q;  afterward 
a^  WilminiEton;  attornoy-iEeuprai  of  Dc^L&v&re,  |!i79-S5; 
United  Sint«M  stinator.  1885-09;  Democrat ;  member 
forf'iirn  relation^  and  iudiciary  eomraJit^e*  in  senate; 
in  IHOG  atBLiat^  with  tbe  national  ino\A  etandard) 
DrEBOcrats  in  the  prowitkntial  election;  ni ember  Peaea 
CommLniiOTif  Pnria,  ISOS;  cippiitinted  by  the  pre»idoat 
mjeniber  of  the  Joint  Hiich  Gommiaaioo  nt  Quebec,  1&9S; 
made  mpmber  of  the  [otertuitioiiaL  Perm aoc tit  Court  of 
A  r  hi  I  rati  00  uiid<?r  The  Ba^ue  ooov^nliont  KoTTfimber, 
1W)<K  rt?appointed|  1013;  iudjie  United  Statce  Circuit 
Court,  third  judioial  cirouit.  sinoo  1899;  ch&Jrman 
Anthracite!  CoaJ  Strike  Commiaaioii,  1002, 

tirar,  Ttioma»4  ao  Englisb  poet,  wm  botn  in  Lon* 
doo.  1716,  mod  edncntrd  at  Cambridfi^p  in  ^hitrb  tmi- 
voraity  bo  b&C4.me  proft^PBor  iif  moiiorii  Uti5fatii«  in  1768. 
His  '^Odefl**  oofTupy  a  hi^h  raok  in  Encliah  ptKiry,  and 
hie  wetJ-known  '^ELegy   written  in  a  Country  cKurehr 
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.  ^--*(^.      tv^x  1T7L 

.  .  .i«  A  >^«  umaKMaMBB  nnBcr;  cmimtt 
\  \  ^s  \  V  »  a,  v,:r  Bosam  i»  Wf<.  Mtabuiked  is 
""^.       *V   '  \   •   ^   '*^   lriAw»e,"  i»  M 

i   ,  .    ^  V  x>,  *>a.  Ooovk  mot  promta 

^>..\.  ^vever.  bMaoae  s  Dnbotrst,  cad  « 
.x.>*.u  N  '^yytmd  Qraat  for  the  pnnteacy  is  W72,  b«t 
iwU  vM  wfi  y^ftf-  He  twice  vuzted  Esrope.  He 
«!1J  mUmt  <rf  **Tke  Aaenoa  CoeAiet,-'  -^¥k»t  I 
Kw>«  abovt  FaraoBc"  aad  "BeeoOMttoM  •!  s  b«^f 

C)rwa»  feliB  1i  Iw #,  Eacfiib  Uatoriut:  bora  ia 
Oxfucd  in  1S37.  and  edocated  at  Mart^iea  0.4i«ce  Khool 
and  Jmoi  Colkce;  Uxjk  order*  ia  IM/I.  aad  »a«  MMae 
time  Tiear  of  ist-  Philip's,  tit«parf .  bceoaaiac  ia  IMO 
Ebrarlas  at  LaxniMtii.  He  wae  author  ot  "A  s^vsrt  Hi*- 
tory  of  the  En^lidh  Peof»ie,''  "A  Hmarr  of  the  Eog^tk 
Peqpk."  **The  Maldac  of  Eaciaad.'*  aikd  'The  CooqoaA 
of  EnclMd,"  tmtiUbeA  miter  ia»  ^ttmth  hj  hat  wife,  who 
aantted  him  m  Tanooe  other  worka,  and  heraetf  wro«e 
■"Hearr  IL"  ia  the  '^wehrt  Eoclidi  atHFini"  Mviaa 
IMed.1883. 

Grttmtf  Hfttteaad,  bora  in  1742;  Americaa  eneral; 
educated  hitaeetf ,  and  broke  with  the  Qoaker*  oa  ae- 
eooat  of  hie  later  miJitary  pnnmite:  distizicnitbed  faim- 
•df  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandrwine:  wae  defeated  Mreral 
tiawe  bw  CotmwaUie.  but  woo  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Spriacs. 
Died.  1780. 

r  ^    I^    P«9^    caOed    the    "Great**:    warn   ap- 

1  bf  the  Emperor  of  the  Eaet^  Governor  of  Rome, 

'    D^  lus  lather'i  wealth,  rensned  ' 


IttiX. 

Hacaa.  17SS. 
with  hi*  brother.  Wilheia  Kaai  ban  ITBS. 
opal  joiat 
"G*ni.aa 

hthed  in  1^59.     imkOK  wha  dvd  ia  Ittl^ 
avthor  of  the  ''JjtmmJL  ^Bliiiwiiie  of  ~ 
tory   of   the   C 
thciocT^— afl 

m 

tebar, 

I  caced  in  praetiee.     Serred  ia  EachtMaath  Ohio 
I  from  1861  to  1<«S.  ae  makr.  Mi  ■_! papal  rnlnifl, 
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fret.  Windham  Co«mt7.  Ooaa^ 
to  Ohio,  May.  1&38; 


1SS7; 


Md 


Abbot  of  St.    Andrev'a.   Rome.     After 

— galary  to  Pebcins  U^  be  eucceeded  him  at  Birfu>p 
«f  Rome;  rcaooneed  oommonion  with  the  Eastern 
Cfaraitiane  becaoee  of  the  aaramption  of  the  title  "Uni- 
mm!  Bishop"  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople; 
iioiapoeed  ehaate,  and  eete bliilicd  a  mtmcal  eehool,  in 
which  ha  htmaelf  taofht,  and  eollected  and  ananced 
ht'rfl^  of  ancient  hjrmns.  He  was  a  creat  opponent 
of  seeoJar  leemina,  but  wae  author  of  numerous  aaered 
work*,  of  which  the  ehiflf  was  his  "Morals  from  the  Boc^ 
«f  Job.^    IMed,  004. 

ftMUfff  Til*,  "HUdcbrand.'*  bora  in  1020:  a  man 
of  iniiilnsi  birth,  who  beeama  osoak  of  Oucny  and  Arch- 
deseoa  of  Eoaoe:  exercised  great  inllocnce  oTer  Leo  IX. 
and  sTinsntliei  popes,  tiU  he  was  himself  aopotnted,  ia 
1073,  to  saec»ed  Alexander  IL  He  sttsrkiMl  simony 
and  eoDcufainace  in  the  Oiurch,  and  carried  the  power 
of  the  papacy  to  •  hich  pitch,  decHniac  to  submit  to  rati- 
ficatioii  of  eleetioo  from  the  emperor,  and  attempting 
to  enloroe  spiritaal  eoatrol  orer  the  sovereicns  of  Europe. 
He  was  firmly  opposed  by  William  I.  of  England  and 
Philip  L  of  rrasce;  he  was  deposed  by  Henry  IV.  of 
QmrmMKf  whom  be  afterward  exeommunicated  and  oom- 
pelled  to  do  peaaaee  in  1077.  He  died  in  flslemo,  in 
10^,  where  he  had  been  taken  after  his  rescue  from  the 
eaetle  of  St.  Ancelo  by  the  Normans  of  Apuha. 

Gff#iTf  Wrmngdbi  Pb«1  Jii1m»  bora  in  1807;  French 
statesman,  eame  to  the  front  at  Paris  ss  a  defender  of 
republicans  in  political  esses,  and  in  1848,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  eonstitueat  assembly.  He  joined  the 
CAU  Gauche,  became  riee-president  of  the  Assembly, 
and  opposed  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon.  In  1868, 
his  nattre  department  (the  Jura)  returned  him  for  the 
AssemMy,  and,  on  resuming  publio  life,  he  strongly  op- 
posed the  second  empire.  He  became  president  of  the 
Assembly  in  1871,  and  was  reSlected  three  times.  Be- 
tween 1878  and  1876.  when  he  was  a  private  member, 
be  strondy  opposed  the  Monarchists,  and  he  afterwards 
Tigorously  rewited  the  schemes  of  MacMahon,  on  whose 
resignation,  in  1879,  he  became  President  of  the  Republic, 
in  which  office  he  displayed  much  tact,  and  in  1885, 
made  peace  with  China  on  his  own  responiibility.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  was  reftlected,  but  in  1887 
was  obliged  to  resign  owing  to  the  discovery  of  his  son- 
in-law's  (M.  Wilson)  impli^tion  in  the  deeoration  scan- 
dals.    Died.  1891. 

Grey.  Lftdy  Jmm,  bom  in  1537:  grand-niece  of 
Henry  VIII.;  wss  appointed  heir  to  the  throne  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  in  contravention  of  the  previous  ssttlement  of 
the  sudcession,  and  having  married  a  son  of  Dudley. 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  made  queen  and  reigned 
ten  days;  she  wss  beheaded  with  Lord  Dudley  »  1564. 

OtUoPh  Jsmet  M.»  congressman,  Uwyer;  bora  in 
Lagmnge.  Ga.,  March  29,  1861;  graduate  of  Peabody 
Normal  College,  Nsshville.  Tenn.,  1881;  taught  school 
and  studied  law;  admitted  to  bar,  1883;  praoUoed  at 
Alapaha,  Berrien  County,  Gft.;  was  for  short  time  in 


,  and  nevet  btigadm-y  iwraL 

I  latnre.  1874-75  rapeaker.  two  : 

,  tar,  1872  and  1880:  tra9«ee  Ohio  : 

'  Orptmns*  Hoeae.  1880-88,  and  pttaidmt  for  fiva  years; 
delegate  at  large  to  Repofalieaa  NatsaaalCasivea«Boa,  ISM 
and  1900:  member  of  GoBgress,  18S5-41.  and  acaia  from 
1803  to  1907,  eleventh  OUo  dwinet:  mimhfr  CMBiBBHM 
on  WwB  and  Means  and  chairmaa  OoossBitaee  oa  Miacs 
and  Mining,  55th,  and  mwnh»r  Committee  oa  Ways  aad 
Means.  Committee  oa  Rales,  aad  ihaiimsii  CemaattM 
oo  Merchant  Marine  and  FiAeriea,  56th,  57th,  50tK 
and  50th  Congresses.  Author:  "William  McJOaley.  His 
life  aad  Work."     Died.  1917. 

rrasff— r,  Btfwta  Aacvttvi.  edwator,  awthor; 
born  ia  Neaimijuort,  Mass^  Au^g^  30,  lJ&45;^grsdoate 
from  Ambecst*  1867,  Andover  iiwological  Bevnnary, 
1872  (A.  M.,  Amherst,  1871;  LL.  D^  Wabash,  1903^ 
Alfred  University,  1904);  proieaBor  of  history,  Robert 
Colfege,  Cottstaatinople.  1873-90:  profeaaor  of  Emxjpeaa 


histQr7,  1892-98,  modem  goveramenta  aad  tbeir  adimia- 
istratKm,  1898-1901,  modern  government  and  inter- 
national law  after  1901,  Amherst.  Author:  "The  Hippo- 
drome of  Constantinople";  ''Constantinople"  (2  Tola.); 
"The  Permanence  of  the  Greek  Type";  'Y^oBtemporary 
Hktory." 

Cw4g.  Gtitti,  born  in  1794:  historian  aad  poUtidaa; 
edacsted  at  the  Charterhouse:  entered  the  family  bazkk- 
inghouse.  but  devoted  his  leirare  time  to  literary  work. 
He  pnhHished  amny  pamphlets  on  reform,  and  eontrib- 
nted  to  the  "Westnunster  Review."  In  1832  he  was 
elected  for  the  City  of  London,  for  which  be  eoatinued  to 
sit  tiU  IMl.  as  one  of  the  "Phaosophkal  Radicals." 
His  "History  of  Greece"  appeared  between  1846  and 
1856.  aad  was  followed  by  "Plato  aad  Other  Companions 
of  Soeratea."    Died,  187L 

Cav^ttas,  Hag»,  Dutch. statesman  and  writer;  bon 
at  Delft,  1583;  entered  publio  life  aa  pensionary  of  Rot- 
terdam; went  to  England  in  1615  as  a  oonunissioner 
on  die  Greenland  fisheries*  question,  and  there  met 
OaasMboii.  As  a  friend  of  Barnevelt,  aad  a  supporter 
of  Arminius,  he  was  impsisoosd  b/  the  stadtnolder, 
Maurice  (1619),  but  two  years  after  his  wife  contrived  his 
escape,  sjid  he  went  to  Paris  for  some  years.  After  a 
short  stay  in  Holland .  and  a  iraidffnce  of  two  years  at 
Hamburg,  he  returned  to  Paria  in  1635.  as  SwediA 
ambassador,  where  he  remained  till  shortly  before  his 
death.  Chief  among  his  many  works  were  "Poemata 
Sacra."  "De  Jure  Belh  et  Paeia,"  and  '  * 
Novum  Testamentum."     Died,  1645. 

GMNKky  (^TMHsAeO,  tMinsBBil,  MaraaU  <••  a 
mayA^l  of  Franoe;  born  in  Paris,  1760.  He  served 
with  distinction  imder  Napoleon  I.:  received  a  marshal's 
baton  in  1B14,  and.  in  1815,  refused  to  march  his  oorps 
from  Wavre  to  the  assistanoe  of  the  emperor  at  Waterko, 
alleging  his  having  rec^ved  no  ocder  from  N^>oleon  to 
that  effect.  It  is  not  certain  whether  ha  intended  to 
betray  the  eause  of  Napoleon,  but  hb  culpable  indecisiQa 
certainly  contributed  to  the  disaster  which  befeO  the 
French  arms.  Exiled  in  the  same  year,  he  was  restored 
to  his  rank  and  honors  in  1830,  and  died  in  1847. 

Oa«rlcin»  Otto  ?•■«  German  philoeopber;  bora  in 
1602  in  Magdeburg,  of  which  he  became  burgomaster, 
after  traveling  ia  Franse  and  Knglaad,  and  studyioji 
at  Lejrden.  He  invented  the  ai»ttmp,  and  made  expen- 
ments  before  the  <fiet  at  Ratisbon  in  1654.  He  also 
constructed  the  first  eleetric  machine*  aad  described  hii 
"Magdeburg  Heouspheres,"  In  his  "Nova  Exporimenta.'* 
Died,  1686. 

GmMef,  James  M e€i«rf ,  petroleum  produeer;  bora 
in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa^  January  19,  1889:  edu- 
cated in  public  schoob  and  a  term  in  eommereial  school; 
railroad  aad  'myiass  ekrk  in  South;  letoraed  to  Pean* 
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«rlTm»iK,  1872 1  flBirt  tlMn  in  nU  »«d  gu  production; 
Ijrobablj^  th*>  larg^t  indLviduiil  oil  pToduciir  in  the  Umtcd 

vitli  iatge  bituri\]rM>ua  coiiJ  bobliocs;  wolJ-knc^D  ait  ^ 
It^ftder  in  Demorratic  politlcsftp  &ad  m  mem  her  for  Penn- 
givlvKiuA  on.  National  Cunm^Littei?,  but  oevcr  hold  er  wu 
a  c&CkdidAto  for  ofboe, 

Gllldo  (0v#^^o>  B^Ol,  a  fOiRiouii  ItAti&D  pkinler  of  the 
Bolqcsefle  aub'^ot;  bom  in  la75.  After  mtudyinif  und^r 
tt»  CaT4«ci,  hu  took  tip  his  n^did^iiCfi  m  Rome^  wlieri:  he 
obtained  the  pfltroaa^i;  of  Pf/pe  Faul  V-  Hia  pictures 
tiTt;  cb&TAcrterixetl  by  an  c^iquiAhe  grftc^  of  exp^t:^Slltiua  mid 
delicacy  of  toui^h,  AnionK  lija  maatorpLC'cei  may  b** 
Quolcd  "The  MartyTdom  of  Stn  Peter"  (in  the  Vatican i, 
"The  Aflumptian.  and  '"The  &i«dJiiLcr€  of  th«  [cnoc^mtA." 
Died.  1IH2. 

Gnttefa^  J*>AQt  prcifi^flior  of  fftMioral  patholo^  and 
tropie^]  diftcuea,  Uwvi>i^ity  of  iiavan*,  aidco  AiieuBtg 
U>00;  bom  in  Aiataoi&a.  Cuba.  Jflnu&ry  i,  1££2-  edu- 
cated mt  Lft  Empreuft,  Jnaiansiu;  M,  D.,  Univeraity  of 
Fen]iiiylv&iu&.  Idta  (Ph,  D.).  lu  matist'  hoapitn]  service, 
1S7&-S0;  served  u  oipprt  in  yellow  fever  in  &U  i?pi» 
demiefli  eineei  IJiSlt  waa  profejiKtr  of  pihthulogy.  Univer- 
BJty  of  PennayivaniA;  tin  gtafl  of  General  Sbafter  aa  y<a\!taw 
(ever  expert  iu  BiLOtiaeo  t»mp&ijtn^  1^^.  Prominent  in 
Cuban  politJ»  in  thi*  eountry,  Editor  "1*  Revijjta  de 
UefiieioA  Tropii&aJ/' 

Gultot  (^«o')t  Frmncols  Pkrre  fialUviimet  n  di*- 
tinguiahed  French  schufur.  historian,  aod  stkteimant 
waa  bora  in  17S7.  A*  im  author,  GuiaDt  haa  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  "'Edinburgh  U«rview,"  "the  fTeftt*»t 
French  writer  of  hb  time,  and  Sfiaree  owiLitif;^  an  equfli 
in  any  other  country. "  Hi;*  rtiief  worku  are  a  tmnjilAtirm 
of  GibboQ'ji  *' Decline  and  Fall,"  a  "Histon'of  Civilixatton^' 
(fifth  edition,  1843),  '*Ui*Upir^  d*^  la  K^volution  d'Autlo- 
t«Te*-  aS2T-6G),  B.  "Uie  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  and  a 
**Jli4tOTy  of  Franea'*  (1870).     Died,  1874  > 

Giift«tua  ({mWdt^M)  19  tbe  OMtn^  of  four  Idn^  of 
Stv«deQ.  Gui'taviia  I.  {Va«ft)  was  born  at  Stockholm^ 
II^Ol  Ho  drovo  the  Danicih  oaurper,  Christian  IK,  from 
the  eouncry,  and  wn-i  croi^ncd  kAfia.  152'^'^  di«lt  1560. 
Oust&vtu  n.  (Adi>lphu»i,  Krandtmn  of  abuw,  otie  of  Che 
icreateat  Keneraiii  of  hi^^jry,  wae  bi>rn,  ]5y4t  crowned, 
laiU  killed  lit  the  battle  of  lAUEti,  Germany*  llVja. 
Be  deff^tcid  the  PrUBMiana  and  PoLt«.  and  as  cbanipLaa 
of  the  Protestftnt  camie  overran  nearly  the  whole  of 
0«fioany.  Cjuntavus  III.,  born  in  I74ti,  w&»  etoftned, 
1771;  a«sa*tfinatod  by  Ankmp»tr6m,  one.  of  bia  noblos, 
1792.  Gy4tavua  IV.,  born  in  1778.  «u«oe(sded  hu  father, 
Guat»Tud  HI.,  17!^^:  wa«  depwod,  and  ^«d  ia  Ewitwr- 
laod.  1^37. 

Oaten b«ns  iaoo*ttn-hairo)t  Jobai)P«  ibv  inventor  of 
the  art  of  printing;  born  fa  Maiiii,  Germany,  HQO. 
la  1450,  be  entered  into  partnership  with  Johfl  F^iat, 
a  conneciion  severed  5vo  yew  laif^r  by  a  la^i^uit  bet^enn 
lb*  paxtie*.  in  eonftoqatnco  of  whieh  GutenberR  was  flom* 
peli<>d  to  ruaian  to  Fust  all  thti  a.ppliaiiced  and  pro&ta  of 
£ifl  in  veil  ti  on.     Oiod,  H08k 

GfiTol^  Arnold «  born  in  1607  l  ^hHm  ieoampher  and 
^Boloid^t;  came  to  Amcriea  In  l8-i8«  and  d^^vated  his  life 
io  acione?;  was  professor  of  geology  Afid  ph^nical  g^os-^ 
nfihy  at  Pfi&ceton  CoUetf e ;  formed  ftQ  intimacy  with 
Acaas'ii^  and  mode  bumefoiAfl  maps,  mfllheefi.aLiDiikl  tablea 
and  t(?i;t-b[H*kB.  Kia  KirQat««t  worka  wepe  "The  Mei«of- 
olopd-L  and  Phy*ifliil  Tablaa"*  &nd  "Earth  aod  Maci/' 
Died,  1&H4. 

eadleit  Arlbttr  Twlnlni,  pmidimt  of  Yale  siQce 
Jane  29.  lliStJ;  born  in  New  llavcn,  Cotm,,  April  2S, 
1&&6;  CTftdnate  of  Yale.  lS7fit  studs  at  of  Umveraity 
pf  Berlip  (Lb,  D..  Harvard,  IS9U;  Columbia,  lOCKIi 
Jolutl  Hopkin^^  1902).  Tutor,  1870^83.  loeturer,  lSS:^-g\ 
YiJe;  appointed  oomroisaioner  of  Htatisucs,  Connecticut, 
1885;  profwwor  of  politicaL  acietice,  Yale,  1836-0  L 
^iithor:  **rtailroad  Transportation,^  It^  KiatoTy  and 
I^WB,"  "Conntisticut  Labor  lleport*.  1885-B6,''  "Eoo- 
nomicfl:  An  Aenount  of  thrt  ll«'Laticin«  Between  Private 
Property  aud  Pubtio  Welfare.*'  "The  Edueatian  of  the 
American  Citisen/'  "Freedom  and  RosponeibiUty/' 
American  editor  of  the  tenth  edition  of  EncyoliopedLa 
Britataiii^'a. 

HaeckeU  Ernat  Helnrlch,  German  naturiliat,  born 
in  potAdaiu,  1834;  wft*  dppointc^d  in  18GI  profe^or  of 
BodloKy  at  Jena.  He  &fterwardj  traveled  in  all  partd  ol 
Europe,  and  vi^jitijd  Eitypt.  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor-  In 
1881,  bfr  went  to  India.  Him  skitui  ft^orkt  are  "NatUI-al 
Hiaterv  of  Creation/'  "Tbe  Origin  of  ib9  BuoiarL  Rac«/' 
'Twular  L0Qtur»  on  Evolution/' 

uanud.  Sir  Beorj  Rldcr«  Kn^liib  novelinti  bora 
in  Braderduuiij  Norfolk.  lH5tl^  went  to  Katal  in  1875,  as 
oeeretary  tn  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  and  was  afterwards  Enasier 
of  the  Hiffh  Court  of  the  Tranavaab  In  1879  h^  returned 
to  England,  and  pubLiflhcd  in  18H2.  "Cetywayo  aad  his 
Wbtte  Neisnbora/      Thij  was  followed  by  aoveral  noreli. 


Uh  aluef  of  wUch  wer»  *'Diwn,"  *"!%«  WIiaV«  H«d/* 
"King  Sobmon's  Mines."  "She/"  "Jews/"  "Cleopatra.," 
"Beatricjp."  "lilric  BrJ^hleyea,"  and  "Marie." 

HabiieiDaiiiii  ChrlHltaii  Sauiuel  Friedrlch^  born  in 
1755;  Cif^rman  physician,  the  founder  of  homoeopathy, 
to  which  he  wai  Ivd  by  gxperimentd  made  on  bim/iell  with 
Peruvian  bark>  He  practiced  at  Leipiig,  but  w«a 
obhjEed  to  retire  on  nc^^ount  of  the  hostiEty  of  the  apotbe- 
carifts  thv^tK.  He  was  invited  to  KcJthen  by  the  Duke  of 
AnhjLU,  And  afterwards  uptiut  eight  year^  in  Parij,  Hv 
expounded  hiei  system  in  Organ  on  of  the  UeaUng  Art.** 
and  other  works.     Died»  1843. 

Qhl^^  Sir  DouElas*  British  general,  was  born  in  IS&l, 
and  was  educated  jvt  Braneiiofle  Gollege.  Oxford.  Joining 
the  army  ia  1!»85,  he  di«tinguiihcd  himeelf  at  Atbara 
and  KhuLTtum  in  the  Bndan  eampaign,  1898,  atid  was  chief 
of  staff  duriuo:  Ibo  Colcaberu  campaiirn  in  South  Africa^ 
1^9-190i>^  lie  was  made  major-«eJieral  in  1^04,  cbief  of 
staff  lor  India,  and  general  oomnmnder  at  Aldersbot  iik 
1»1X  la  the  early  months  of  tlio  Eiiropyon  war  he  flom- 
manded  a  Hritiah  division  in  France  and  near  thu  cLo«e 
of  the  year  1915  «tioeeeded  Sir  J  oh  n  Fre  ne  h  aa  commandor- 
in^kief  of  the  British  artriLos  in  France. 

BaIc.  14 ward  Everett,  author,  eha plain  tJaited 
SUiea  Benat^^  born  ki  Bottton,  April  :£.  1822;  studied 
in  Boston  Latin  school;  ra-aduato  of  Harvard,  183&t 
a  T.  D.,  1879  (LU  D.,  Oartmouth,  1001.  WilUami, 
IfKU):  etudifrd  theoloevt  Ucenacd  to  preacli;  miniitet 
Chureh  of  the  Unity,  Won>e«ter,  Mass.,  1S4^&&;  prom- 
int^nt  promoter  of  "Chautauqua'"  circli»  and  "Li^nd-a- 
Hand  clubtf.  Eclitor  "Lend-*-IUnd  lleeord/'  Author 
(rttories) :  *'The  Mao  Without  a  Country/"  "Ten  Time* 
One  i»  Ten/*  "MarRaret  Percival  in  America/'  "tn  Ilia 
Name/'  "ilr.  Titogicr'a  Vacation*/^  "Mrs.  Uerriam'i 
Scbolara/*  *"His  LcveJ  Best,'*  "The  Tngbara  Papers*" 
**Upa  and  Downs/'  "Pbthp  Nolan's  Fricndfl/'  "Fortunei 
of  Rachel,"  "Four  and  Five/'  "Crusoe  in  Ni^w  York," 
^'Chri^tmas  Eve  and  Chriatmas  Dny/*  "ChiiAtmas  tn  Nar- 
raffanattt/*  "Our  Chriitmas  in  a  Palat*."  Other  works: 
^^Jisketchfifl  £n  Christian  Hintory,"  "Eanaasand  Nebritska," 
''What  Career r*  "Boy's  tleroeJi."  "The  Story  of  MaJfiiar 
ehusett^/'  "Sybaria  and  Other  Ftomo^/'  For  Fifty 
Yeara'*  Lpoem^),  **A  New  England  Boyhood,"  *'Chau- 
tautiuan  History  of  Iho  Unltinl  Staloa,"  "If  Jeaus  Came 
to  iioston,"  **MemorieB  of  a  Hundred  Years,*'  "Ralph 
Waldo  Ememon,"  "Wo,  the  People/"  "New  England 
Ballade/'  "Pirnyera  in  (he  United  States  Senate/'  Died, 
1909. 

Ujile,  EuKViiei  United  Stattia  senator  from  Maine, 
lS8l-lt>nt  borti  in  Turner.  Oiford  Conniy,  Me.,  Jane 
9,  1S30;  aciuiendc  education  l^LL,  D„  Batea  Cullege, 
Colby  rniveraity  and  Bowdoin  Colieee);  ad  nutted  t^ 
bar,  1S57;  county  attorney  of  Hflncocfc  County  for  nine 
years;  member  of  Slatflc  I..ejrielat"jre,  IS07.  18(18,  and  IS8fU 
member  of  Congre.^ss,  lSti9-79,  waa  nj>poinv-d  poii^ 
master-general  by  Prpeidpnt  Grant,  IS74,  but  dechned; 
waj  t(?nd**fi>iJ  naval  portfolio  by  President  Hfty^fl*  but 
declined;  dcleKale  to  Republiran  JTational  convention^; 
1S58,  1S76,  aad  ISSO.     Died,  191S. 

Balf,.  Sir  Mattb^w,  English  judpje.  bora  in  l&B; 
Wa*  called  to  the  bar  in  M37.  Tbrjugn  a  Royalist,  ha 
wa5  appointed  hi^&d  of  the  cn^mmitteo  for  prevention  of 
delays  and  eipen^os  of  law  in  1952;  b^entne  a  iud(?e  of 
common  pleas  in  16.14,  and  sat  in  parliament  tiU  tba 
Ri^gtoration,  when  ho  wss  made  lord  chief  baron.  Is 
1071,  he  became  lord  chief  Justice,  and  reiriEned  just 
before  hia  death.  He  ^vrote  a  '*Hi-'PtoTy  fyf  the  PI  pas  of 
the  Crown/'  *'DifHeilea  KuB»,"  and  an  eBsay  on  "Gravi* 
tation  of  Fluids  "     Died,  f  (176* 

H4II,  OranrlUe  Htatil«^,  president  and  profeaior  of 
psychology,  Clark  Univeraity,  sine*  IKS8:  born  in  Aih- 
field,  Mtt«s-t  F^'bruary  1,  1S40;  graduate  of  Wdtiam^, 
B.  A.,  1807,  A.  M.,  im:  Ph.  D„  Harvard,  1878;  LL.  D., 
University  of  Michiffan,  IKSS;  Johiu  Uopkiaa,  mVL 
Profcaflor  of  pAynchology,  Aotioch  (0,)  CoUegrr,  1^72^76; 
studied  in  Berlin,  Bonn,  Heidelberg  and  Leipiig;  lecturi^ 
on  ppycholoKY  in  Harvard  and  Williams,  ]BaO-81;  pro- 
(euor  of  psychology,  Johnu  Hopkins,  iJsSl-SS,  AytD'>r: 
**A8p*cte  of  German  Culture/'  "llinta  Toward  a  Stileet 
and  Deacrintive  Biblir>graphy  of  Education"  twith  John 
M.  MaOiSfierd};  '^Adolejioenoe  (2  vols.) ;  editor  and  founder 
of  "The  American  Journal  of  Psychology/'  editor  "The 
Pcdagonieal  ^minary,"  '"American  Jouriiial  of  Roligioua 
Faycholoi^y  and  Education." 

HftllKm^  fleary,  an  Enitli*b  historian,  bom  m  WiiidKV 
in  1777.  Hi*  efe^^tC'^t  fl^orks  compri**  '*View  of  tbe 
State  of  Eurape  DiirinR  thft  Middle  A«es,"  "The  Coft^ 
Btitutional  Hi  story  of  England  from  the  AueasJoa  ol 
Henry  VIL  to  ibe  Ehsath  of  Gisurge  IL,''  and  his  mafler^ 
piece,  the  "Intrpdticlion  pa  the  Literature  of  Europe  in 
the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Sevcato^dth  Oanturw/* 
Died,  1859,  ,      » 
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h^mutti  4letaQ<ter,  American  general  and  statee- 

^mSui  ltk«  utlAtid  of  N>viBin  1757;  publiahed. 

^  ifrHm*  JPKtwn  on  tbr  richta  of  the  eotoniea.  and 

__or«  n«  vai  tv  wa«  captaio  of  artillery.       In  1777,  he 

Sj  Wuhmcu^n'a  tiidtHd«-camp.  in  1782.  a  member  of 
amfumt  and,  in  1787,  a  delnte  to  the  eonvention 
LlJh  ar«W  up  fh«  Americ&ti  Gonstitation.  Waahin|E- 
ia»  ^{Mtnlea  hLm  weretsry  to  the  treaaory,  and,  in 
ITVll,  ha  bKame  Mvon^J  in  command  of  the  army,  of 
wbkn  1i«  bHecaiD«  mfi^rT&nla  eommander-in-duef.  He 
W1U  kriLled  <1804)  tii  a  diiH  with  Golonfll  Burr.  Vice- 
FruideeiLof  the  Uuiied  JStatei. 

Hamilton,  Sir  WlUlam,  Bart^  bora  in  1788; 
Sa>tti*ti  metaphyaiicimn,  ■ppwrnifd  in  1821  t^  the  pn>- 
f^Morihip  of  Civil  h^st^ry^  m  ih«  C  Diversity  of  fidin- 
btirch.  From  Ijj^s,  wben  be  bwi&ma  profeaaor  of 
Jotfic  and  mittaphyaics,  be  iru  w^ijeiy  known  aa  a 
pb^lD«phic%l  writer.  Hu  chief  bookt  «^re  aa  edition 
of  Reid'a  workfl,  '*  DiictwdoiM  in  Fbilosfiphy,  Litera- 
tim, and  Ed^4cmtion,"  atid  hii  "  i^ctures."  pubUritad 
after  hi>  death.      He  left  hb  bbotrx  to  the  Univernty 

Hamlfiiy  Wanwlhal,  Amerieaa  atateamaa;  bom  in 
Paris,  Maine,  in  1800;  practiced  aa  a  lawyer,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  State  Ladalatttre.  In  1842,  he  waa 
elected  aa  a  Democrat  to  Concreaa ;  waa  United  SUtea 
aenator  from  1848  to  1857.  when  he  waa  elected  mvemor 
on  the  Republican  ticket^  but  reainied  immediately  on 
a^un  beinc  elected  aenator.  In  1861.  he  became  vice- 
pieaident  under  Lincoln,  whoee  riewa  he  ahared.  He 
waa  a^ain  senator  from  1800  to  1881^  when  he  waa  named 
ministiTr  to  Spain.  He  waa  chiefly  matrumental  in  pana 
tnc  the  "Wiunot  proviao**  throu^  the  Houaeiof  Rmre- 
MtatiTW.    Died.  1801. 

IfpiwMi^y  Jmum  Bartlettt  typewriter  inventor; 
bom  in  Boston,  April  23,  1830;  craduate  of  University 
of  Vermont^  1861;  newspaper  comspondent  during 
Qvil  War;  oaduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
1865;  atttdied  philosophy  and  science  at  University  of 
HaOe,  Germany;  devoted  many  yeara  to  mechanical 
axperiments;  patsntsd,  1880,  marketed,  1884,  a  type- 
wntina  machine  made  on  scientific  principles;  introduced 
"Ideal"  keyboard  and  true  alignment  in  the  "Ham- 
mond Typewriter**;  won  highest  honon  in  competitions. 
Collaborator  on  American  translation  of  **  Lange's  Oom- 
meotary  on  The  Paalma,"  1884.     Died,  1913. 

Hammond*  John  Hays,  mining  engineer;  1x>m  in 
Baa  Franciaeo,  March  31,  1855;  graduate  of  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  Yale.  Ph.  B.,  1878  (A.  M^  Yale); 
mining  course  at  Boyal  School  of  Minea,  Freiburg, 
Baden.  8p«cial  ei^Mrt  of  United  Statea  Geok>gical 
Survey,  1880.  examining  California  gold  fielda;  htter 
in  Mezioo,  and  afterward  oonaulttng  engineer  of  Union 
Iron  Works.  San  Francisco,  and  to  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  railwajTs;  has  examined  properties  in  all  parta 
of  the  world;  became  conaulting  engineer  for  Barnato 
Broa.,  1803,  and  later  for  Cecil  Rhodea,  of  whom  he 
became  a  atrong  aupporter:  conaulting  encneer  of  Con- 
aolidated  Gold  Fielda  of  South  Africa.  Brttiah  South 
Africa  Company,  and  the  Randfontein  Eatatea  Gold 
Mining  Cooopany.  Waa  one  of  four  leaders  in  reform 
movement  in  the  Tranavaal,  1895-06;  after  Jameaon 
Raid  (with  tdiich  he  waa  not  in  aympathy).  waa  ar- 
reated  and  aentenced  to  death;  aentence  waa  afterward 
commuted  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment;  and  later 
waa  releaaed  on  payment  of  a  ane  of  $125,000;  went 
to  London  and  became  intereated  in  many  large  mining 
eompaniea;  returned  to  the  United  Statea  and  has 
traveled  extensively,  examining  minea  in  United  Statea 
and  Mexico.  Appointed  by  Preaident  Taft  special 
ambaasador  to  coronation  of  King  George  V. 

Hampdeo«  John,  an  English  patriot  and  parlia- 
mentary leader,  waa  bom  in  London,  in  1594.  During 
the  twenty-two  years  he  held  a  aeat  in  the  Houae  of 
Oommona,  he  identified  himaelf  aa  an  advocate  of  pi&lic 
oiHnion  and  champion  of  popular  righta,  when  the 
latter  were  encroaehed  upon  oy  Charies  I.  and  his  aov- 
emment.  He  suffered  imprisonment  for  his  relusai  to 
pay  the  obnoxious  ship  money;  was  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Grand  Remonstrance;  and  also  one  of  the  five 
members  illegally  committed  to  prison  by  order  of  the 


^ig.    Hampden  waa  killed  in  the  fight  of  Cfailgiov* 

■aneack*  Jalui*  bora  in  1737;  American  politieiaa, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  in  Massaehusetts, 
the  seisure  of  his  sloop,  "The  Liberty.**  being  the  oeea> 
sioB  of  a  riot  in  Boston.  He  was  very  active  in  denoono- 
iiy  the  "Boston  maaaaore,'*  and  waa  one  of  the  penooa 
whose  seisurs  was  attempted  hj  the  expedition  which 
led  to  the  Lexington  affair.  He  was  president  of  the 
Continental  Congreas  from  1775-77,  wid  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  1780-85  and  1787-03.     Died.  1703. 

Hancock,  WInMd  ScotI, 


bom  in  Pennssdvania  in  1824;  after  naduating  at  West 
Point  in  1844,  served  with  great  gulantoy  during  tha 


Mexicaa  War.  Appointed  brigadier-general 
teers  in  1861,  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  on  tha 
Potomac-  fought  at  Antietam.  and  comnuuided  a  corps 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  wounded« 
1863.  In  August,  1864,  Hancock  became  brigadier- 
geaersl  in  the  ragular  army;  held  from  August,  1867, 
tiU  March,  1868,  the  command  of  the  5th  Mflitary  Dis- 
trict. June,  1880,  became  the  unsuccessful  Democmtie 
nominee  for  president.  At  his  dsath.  February  0,  1886, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Esst. 

Handel,  George  Fredcrtdc,  the  greatest  composer 
of  oratorio  music  that  has  yet  appeared,  was  born  in 
Halle,  Germany,  in  1685.  After  producing  soma  minor 
oDsras,  etc  ia  Italy,  he  settled  in  England,  in  1712, 
where  he  became  cliApel-master  to  George  I.  In  1738, 
appeared  his  oratorio  of  "Saul,**  and  four  years  later 
that  sublime  conception.  "The  Messiah.'*  ^Samaon,** 
"Moses  in  Egypt*'  "Joshua,**  and  "Jcphtha**  are  hia 
later  works.    TKed,  1750. 

J.  Frank,  lawyer;  bora  in  St.  Joseph,  IIL, 


April  4,  1863;  educated  in  common  schools.  Champaign 
"  —       .  .  years    in    Wluren 


County,    IlL    Taught   achool    nine 


1880;  j>ractieed 
elected  to  State  Senate. 


Coun^,   Ind.;    admitted   to  bar, 

Wdliamsport,  Ind..  1880-06;    el« 

1800;   Congress,  1804,  serving  one  term;   candidate  for 
United    States   Senate,    IWO;     governor   of 


1006-09.     Prohibition  nominee  for  President,  1916. 

Hannn,  Mareos  AkMuo,  an  American  poiitidaa  and 
legialator;  bom  in  New  Lisbon  (now  Lisbon),  Colum- 
biana County,  O.,  September  24,  1837.  He  was  a|>- 
pointed  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republican  by 
Governor  Bushnell,  March  5.  1807,  to  all  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  John  Shsnaan,  who  r»- 
signed  to  ac<«pt  the  position  of  secretary  of  staCe  ia 
President  MciGnlcy's  cabinet:  took  his  seat  March  &. 
1807.  Hia  term  of  sei  wice  vnder  the  appotatmant 
expired  in  January,  1808,  and  he  was  elected  for  a  tfM 
term,  and  served  until  hie  death  in  1004. 

Hannibal,  bom  in  247  B.  C;  Carthaginian  general, 
son  of  Hamilcar  Barea,  aiio  devoted  him  from  aa  early 
aae  to  war  with  the  Romans.  After  attacking  tha 
aUies  of  the  latter  in  Spain,  he  marched  into  Italy,  ovsr 
the  PyiMiees  and  Alps,  aad,  arriving  in  218,  won  tha 
battles  of  the  Ticinus  and  the  Trebia,  and  next  jrear 
defeated  Flaminius  on  Lake  Thrasymenus.  After  hie 
great  victory  at  Camue  in  216,  he  wintersd  at  Capua, 
but  was  un«>le  to  take  Rome.  Ia  203,  he  returned  to 
Africa,  and  was  defeated  at  Zama  in  the  following  jrear 
by  Scipio  Africanus.  He  became  chief  magistrate  at 
Carthage,  but  was  compelled  by  the  hoetiUty  of  rivals 
to  flee  to  the  court  of  Antiochus.  When  his  surrendsr 
was  demanded  by  the  Romans,  he  took  refuge  in  Bi- 
thynia,  but  took  poison  from  apprshension  of  being 
given  up.    Died,  183  B.  C. 

■apgood,  Norman,  editor,  author,  and  oritie;  bora 
in  Chicago,  March  28,  1868;  graduate  of  Harvard, 
1890;  aTm^  1893;  LL.  B..  Harvard  Law  School,  1803. 
Author:  **Literary  SUtesmen,"  "Daniel  Webster," 
"Abraham  Lincoln,"  "The  Stage  in  America."  Dra- 
matic critic  of  "New  York  Commercial  Advertiser"  and 
"Bookman "  1807-1902;  editor  of  •'Collier's  Weekly** 
1903-12.     Purchased  Harper's  Weekly,  1913. 

■ardf,  Tlionias,  noveliat,  educated  aa  aa  architect; 

wn  in  Dorsetshire  in  1840,  the  aoene  of  hie  novsia 
being  laid  in  the  aouth  of  England,  the  eariy  Weaaex. 
Hie  chief  works  are  "Deaperate  Remedies,"  **Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree,"  "Far  from  the  Madding  Oowd," 
"The  Trampet  Major."  "The  Woodlandera."  "The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge,"  and  *' Weaaex  Talea,"  "Taaa  of 
the  D'Urbervilles."  etc. 

Harlan,  Jokn  MarshaO,  aaaociate  juatice  United 
Stetea  Supreme  Ck>urt.  1877-1911;  bora  in  Bovle  Coun- 
ty, Ky..  June  1,  1833;  graduated  at  Centre  Ck>lIoge,  Ky., 
1850 TLL.  D..  Bowdoin,  1883;  Centre  Ck>llege,  and  Prince- 
ton, 1884);  Btudied  law  at  Trans^vania  Univeraity; 
practiced  at  Frankfort;  county  lodge,  1858;  Wlug 
candidate  for  Congreaa  in  Ashland  dOttnet.  1850;  elector 
on  Bell  and  Everett  ticket.  I860:  removed  to  Louisville 
w  there. 


bora 


in  1867  and  practiced  law  t 
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.   in   Uakm   Amy,    1861-68:   attottfar-genwl 

Kratvoky,  186S-67;  retoriMd  to  practice;  Rnmbliean 
BominM  for  gov«nior,  1871;  and  acain  in  1876,  his  nams 
was  i>reaented  by  Rapnblioan  convention  of  Kentucky 
for  yice-preeident  of  United  States  in  1872;  member 
Louisiana  Commission^  1877;  one  of  American  arbitrat- 
ors on  Bering  Sea  Tribunal  wMeh  met  in  Paris,  1803. 
Died,  1011. 

HamoBt  JaiMB*  lawsrer,  governor;  bom  in  Hamil- 
ton County,  O.,  February  3,  1846;  graduated  Demson 
Univenity.  1866  (LL.  D.,  1801);  graduated  Cincinnati 
Law  SohcK^  1860.  Judge  common  pleas  court,  1876-78; 
•operior  court  of  Cincinnati,  1878^7-— resigned;  attor^ 
ney-general  United  Stotes,  1806-07:  president  Ohio  Bar 
Association,  1807-08;  member  faculty  law  department. 
University  of  CineinnatL  Sleeted  Qovemor  of  Ohio, 
1008;  re-elected^OlO. 


Im  iKmg  of  England,  sumamed  Barefoot 
on  aooount  of  Ids  fleetness  in  running,  was  second  son 
of  Canute  the  Great.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1037  and  died  three  years  later. 

Harold  II.*  son  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  England  in  1066,  on  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor;  and  in  the  same  year  utterly  de- 
feated an  invasion  of  the  Norsemen,  only  to  be  a  few 
days  later  overthrown  himself  by  William  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, near  Hastings,  on  the  14th  of  October. 

~~  I  Al  BMcUd,  bom  in  763:  CaUph  of  Bagdad, 


lominions  against 
e;    massacred    thi 


IE 


Empire;    massacred    the    Barmecides;    com- 

po!!^-"  *^:-irnbonia  to  rcmmo  paTrmmt  of  lii»  tribute, 
and  !.i .  ..V- .  .;h  dominions  when  thfl  jrt?ato  wli-*  not  b.  s>t; 
cent  an  trjiSiiidysy  tfi  Clmrtes  the  Orc&i.  Us  died  in  SUO, 
wb?n  on  an  t^jipetlilion  a^ALnn  Kh^i^rassAn. 

Barper,  WllUaiu  Ealn^r,  preaidftoi  of  Vnivstrnty 
of  Cbicago  Isyi-FJOS'  bt^rn  ia  Now  Q^ncord^  O  ,  July  36, 
1856:  tr*clitflted  »t  Miialdnsum  CoUfsgfc,  1^70  (Pb.  D.. 
YaK  187&:  D.  D.,  Colby,  ISiOl:  LL.  D..  Univcr^iiy  of 
Nebr^ka.  1893.  Y&k,  1901.  Johns  Hoptina,  1902):  prin- 
dpa]  Idaw^nic  ColleKC,  Micoti.  Tenn.,  1875-70;  tin^)r, 
i[i7&-79:  principal  prflpftratory  department  Deniaon 
tTaiveniitr^  Griuivillc,  O.,  1879-80:  profr^ssor  of  Hebrew, 
Bsptut  Umoti  Theological  Semipary*  C'hicngo,  ]87t)-86; 
rcfeuor  ol  Semitic  ianR\i3Lee9,  Yale,  188fr^)l.  and  pro- 
EtsoT  Biblkiil  literature,  18S9H31;  priodpal  Chautau- 
qua Coll?£<s  Lib*irtil  Arts,  18?^5--91;  head  profcflsor  of 
e«miUo  Jaagiia«e9  aad  literature,  1  SOI  to  lOOO.  Author 
of  many  text-books.     Died  in  1006. 

Hmrrinian.  Bdwmrd  Henry,  capitalist;  bom  Hemp- 
stead, L.  I.,  N.  v.,  February  25,  1848;  son  of  clergyman; 
common  school  education.  He  became  a  broker's  clerk, 
in  Wall  Street,  at  14;  later  a  stock  broker  on  his  own 
account.  Was  member  New  York  Stock  Exchange  after 
1870;  president  and  director  Southern  Pacific  Railway; 
director  of  Union  Padfic  Railway  Co.,  Delaware  A  Hud- 
son Railroad,  Central  Pacific  Railway,  Illinois  Central 
Railway,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  Oregon  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion Company,  WeUa-Fargo  and  Company.  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Companv,  National  City  Bank,  etc.; 
trustee  Equitable  Trust  Companv.     Died,  1000. 

HarrlSy  Joel  Chandler,  author;  bom  in  Eatonton, 
Oa..  December  8,  1848;  serred  approiticeshm  to  printing 
trade;  an  editor  of  Atlanta  "Constitution*'^  twenty-five 
Author:  "Uncle  Remus:  His  Songs  and  His  Say- 
>,      'Nights  with  Uncle  Remus/'  "Uncle  Remus  and 

Friends."  "llinao,"  "Little  Mr.  Thimble-FinKer."  "On 

the  PlantaUon,"  "Daddy  Jake,  the  Runaway,'^"Balaam 
and  His  Master,"  "Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home,"  "The  Story 
of  Aaron,"  "Sister  Jane/*  **Free  Joe,''  "Stories  of 
Georgia."  "Aaron  in  the  Wild  Woods,"  "Tales  of  the 
Home  Folks,"  "Georma,  From  the  Invasion  of  De  Soto 
to  Recent  Times,"  "Evening  Tales,"  "Stories  of  Home 
Folks,"  "Chronicles  of  Aunt  Minerva  Ann,"  "On  the 
Wings  of  Occasion,"  **The  Making  of  a  Statesman," 
•♦Oiibriel  Toffiver,"  "WaDy  Wimderom."  "A  '1»tle 
Union  Scout,"  "The:  Tar  Baby  Su-ry  hmd  other  li,<:  .ues 
of  Tnde  Rpirm?/'  (?tc.      Die^J,  1908. 

HarrlaoEtf  itenjamln*  twenty-third  prend^nt  of  the 
UlutecL  is u tea;  bom  id  North  Be'nd^  O.,  Aueujit  20+  1S33. 
He  WM  a  ercat-er^Qdson  of  B^iiijftf&ia  Herman,  signer 
of  the  DwljirRUoti  of  Indeprndenc*?,  snd  urandtion  of 
W)ll|»m  Henry  Hitmaon.  ninth  pffirtidunt  oi  the  United 
Blalea.  He  waa  Kradunted  at  Mi*mi  Unjvprnity:  Htudied 
Uw  in  CineLnnati:  n^movirKi  to  IddiftnapoLii^,  Ind.^  in 
tS54,  and  Laid  the  found&uott  dF  a,  hno  le^nl  practice; 
^nterod  the  Ctiion  Afiiiv  in  1S62,  serving  ^-ith  tfjuspini- 
oui  enilantty  in  the  Atlanta  c^mpaijrn^  flniLlly  returniog 
to  eivil  life  at  the  (Jose  of  the  war  with  the  rank  of  brevet 
brij^dier-^genero];  wm  the  Rupublicnn  candidate  for 
governor  of  [ndi«Ti&  in  lJl7e,  hut  waa  d<?fpfltcd:  t^titered 
the  Unit4wl  Btates  Senate  in  ISSl,  and  June,  1888,  wss 
nominated   for   the   presidency    ot    the    United   Statos; 


eleeted  in  the  ensuinc  November,  and  inaugurated 
March  4,  1889.  His  administration  was  quiet,  success- 
ful and  measurably  popiilar.  It  was  marked  by  the 
amicable  settlement  of  the  trouble  with  Chile  and  by  the 
passage  of  the  MoKinley  tariff  bill.  In  1892  he  received 
asain  the  nomination  in  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, but  by  this  time  the  able  and  persistent  attacks 
of  the  Democracy  on  the  high  tariff  policy  led  to  a  general 
revulsion  against  it,  and  he  was  defeated  at  the  election 
by  Cleveland.  He  thereupon  pursued  a  private  law 
practice,  occasionally  aivinc  public  addresses.  He  died 
m  IndianapoUs,  Ind.,  March  13,  1901. 

Harriioiit  WaUam  Henry,  bom  in  1773;  ninth 
President  of  the  United  States,  distinguished  himself  in 
wars  with  the  Indians,  and  in  that  of  1812-14  with  Great 
Britain.  He  was  for  some  time  governor  of  the  newly 
formed  Territory  of  Indiana,  and  was  made  in  1828  min- 
ister to  Colombia.  After  his  recall  he  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  was  elected  in  1840 
m  opposition  to  the  Democrat,  Van  Buren.     Died,  1841. 

Hart,  Albert  BashneU,  professor  of  government, 
Harvard:  born  in  ClarksviUe,  Pa^  July  1,  1864;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard,  1880  (Ph.  D.,  Freiburg,  Baden.  1888; 
LL.  D.,  Richmond  College,  1902).  Author:  '*Intr»* 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Federal  Qovemment,"  "Epooh 
Maps,"  "Formation  of  the  Union,"  "Practical  Essays 
on  American  Government/'  "Studies  in  American  Edu- 
cation," "Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  Histonr** 
(with  Edward  C^hanning),  "Salmon  Portland  Chase," 
"Handbook  of  the  History,  Diplomaey,  and  Government 
of  the  United  Statee,"  "Foundations  of  American  For* 
eign  Policjr/*  "Actual  Government,"  "Essentials  of 
American  Hirtory."  Editor:  "Epochs  of  Amsrieaa 
History"  (three  volumes),  ** American  History  Told  by 
(Contemporaries"  (four  volumes),  "American  (Citisen 
Series,"  "Source-Book  of  American  History,"  "Sovroe 
Readers  in  American  History"  (four  volumes),  "The 
American  Nation."  Was  Joint  editor:  "American  His- 
tory Leaflets,"  "Harvard  Graduates'  Magasine,"  "Amer- 
ican History  Review."  

Harte,  Franeli  Bret,  American  writer;  bora  In 
Albany  m  1839;  was  at  different  times  a  miner,  school 
teacher,  printer,  and  editor.  Fkt>m  1884  to  1870  he  was 
in  San  Francisco  as  secretary  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
where,  in  1870,  he  published  "The  Heathen  Chinee.** 
He  was  named  American  consul  at  Crefeld  in  1878,  and 
at  Glasgow  in  1880,  and  after  leaving  the  latter  in  1885 
lived  in  London.  Chief  among  his  works  are  "Condensed 
Novels,"  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  and  Other 
Sketches,"  "Poetical  Works,"  "Tales  of  the  .    , 

"The  Twins  of  Table  MounUin  and  Other  

"By  Shore  and  Sedge,"  "A  Millionaire  of  Rough  and 
Resdy,"  "Devil's  Ford,"  "A  Ward  of  the  Gokien  Gate." 
etc.     Died,  1902. 

Harfard,  Jolm,  bora  in  1607;  son  of  a  butcher  in 
Southwark.  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1637  married  and  came  to  New  England* 
but  died  next  year  (1638),  and  left  one  half  of  his  estate 
to  be  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  college  at  CambridgiL 
Massachueetts,  which  subsequently  became  Harvanl 
University.  -        .  s  X 

Harvey,  Geone  Brlnton  M  eCleDan,  editor  of 
"North  American  Review;"  born  in  Peacham,  Vt.,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1864;  educated  at  Peacham  Academy;  was  con- 
secutively reporter  "Spri^field  Republican,^'  "Chicago 
News,"  and  ''^New  York  World";  managing  editor  "New 
York  WarM";  InsTimnrt*  pomTnisisioBr?,  New  Jersey; 
col  ■■  ■■  1  ind  aifJr— rlrr-tditJip  <:•>!  guVi-rnorii  f  Jrwn  and  Abbett* 
N  ■-  .1  T?i':^y:  pon-Hructor  and  proaidont  of  various  elEK:trJd 
rs  h  i  i?;  hough t  "North  Am*?ri<?an  Rsviow,"  Hdrcb, 
U.\'  ]-T'^fi\d(^ni.  of  Hftrper  A  BrothcM,  October,  190(Kl&; 
b<^!.i  r  STplTopoiitjin  Muflaciner"  iW>3;  editor  of  "Har- 
per '  ^v,,^kly;^  HK13-13. 

Harvty^  WllUanif  born  va  1578,  Enjilbh  pbynolo- 
gi  1  ;  di&coYeri'd  tho  cnrrulaiion  of  the  blood.  Ho  atudied 
at  '"uTnbrldffo  &rn\  at  Padoji,  &nd  on  his  tf turn  to  Kng- 
land,  became  phyacian  at  St,  Banholomew'a  hoapitAl 
a&d  deliverod  tho  Lumlf^ian  l^ctureii.  HIb  great  diR- 
covery  WM  d^ucribfid  io  *'EicTcitatio  Anatomico  de 
Mo  to  Cordis  et  Sanguitiia  *'  pubLiBhed  in  162S,  He  was 
afiorwiLrdft  phy*i«an;  to  Cnorloa  1.  and  warden  of  Misrtoii 
CoMojc^i,  Oxford.     Diod*  1057. 

HasflncSf  Warrfiit  boni  in  17312.  Engltah  adminis- 
trator in  Ludrn;  went  to  Bengal  au  a  writer  in  1760,  but 
was  seven  srears  later  appointed  agent  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  the  court  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal.  In  1764, 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he  remained  four  years 
studying  Eastern  bterature.  On  his  return  to  India  he 
beoaine  a  member  of  the  council  of  Madras,  and  in  1772 
Qovemor  of  Bengal,  a  position  which,  in  1774,  became 
that  of  Qovemor-Oeneral  of  India.  He  was  now  in- 
volved in  quarrels  with  his  council,  and  sent  in  hie 
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ftttUoB,  which,  however,  when  Moepied,  he  cUsarowed. 
TIm  Supreme  Court  decided  in  hLs  favor,  and  he  was 
reappointed.  During  his  fint  term  of  office  he  sold  the 
vale  of  Rohiicund  to  Sujah  Dowlah  and  obtained  the 
exeeatioD  of  Nuneomar,  his  enemy*.  During  his  second 
term,  in  order  to  obtain  money,  he  took  those  measures 
against  the  Rajah  of  Benares  and  the  Nabob  of  Oude 
whieh  were  afterwards  charged  against  him,  but  left  the 
affairs  d  the  company  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
Three  vears  after  his  return  he  was  impeached  before  the 
lords  toe  high  orimes  and  misdemeanors,  but,  after  a 
trial  which  proceeded  at  intervals  for  seven  years,  and 
in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke  and  Sheridan,  he  was 
aoquitted  in  1705.  He  was  ruined  by  the  expense,  but 
was  granted  an  annuity  by  the  court  of  directors.  Died. 
IS  18. 

■awtlionie,  Nathaniel*  an  eminent  American 
romaaeist,  was  bom  at  Salem  r  ^o^  .  m  1^04.  TTe 
graduated  at  Bowdmn  College  ia  l»:S5«  and  in  liy'd? 
he  published  his  "Twice-told  TaLc«;'^ft  work  hiffhly 
spoken  of  bjr  the  "North  Americaa  Review/'  la  imti, 
he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Balem,  And  in 
1863,  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool,  ^ntt\a.n*i,  a 
position  he  held  for  four  years.  HawtbQrn^'a  rcputAtean 
will  mainly  rest  upon  "The  Sr&rlf^t  Jitter,  '  "The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  and  "The  Blithe  dak  Ru- 
manee/'  works  of  the  very  higheat  ord^r  of  meni.  Died, 
1864. 

■a^t  Johllt  an  American  statesman  and  writer; 
bom  in  Salem,  Ind.,  1838.  He  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University,  and  settled  in  Illinois  as  a  lawyer,  but 
went  to  Washington  in  1861,  as  one  of  Lincoln's  private 
■eeretaries.  acting  also  as  his  aide-de-camp.  He  served 
under  generals  Hunto'  and  Gillmore  with  the  rank  of 
maior  and  assistant  adiutantreeneral.  He  was  subse- 
quently in  the  United  States  diprilomatio  service,  stationed 
at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Madrid.  In  1897,  he  was  made 
ambassador  to  England,  and  in  189S,  secret  aiy  of  state. 
His  literary  reputation  nests  upon  "Pike  County  Ballads,'* 
"Castilian  Days,"  a  volume  of  travel;  and  "Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  ^with  J.  Q.  Nicolay).  A$  secretary 
of  state,  Mr.  Hay  gamed  a  standing  equal  to  that  of  the 
BBOst  eminent  men  who  have  held  that  high  office.  In 
ooolness,  foresight, '  and  statesmanlike  appreciation  of 
eurrent  and  coming  events  he  had  no  superior  among 
oontemporary  diplomats.  Died,  1905. 
'  Haydo*  Jotepiit  a  celebrated  musical  composer; 
bom  IB  Austria,  1732,  and  studied  under  Porpora.  In 
1791,  Haydn  produced  in  London  six  grand  symphonies 
followed  at  Vienna,  in  1798,  by  his  "chef-d'ceuvre,"  "The 
(Wtion."     Died.  1809. 

■ayes,  Ruibciford  BIrebArd,  the  nineteenth  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  subcee^ng  Grant,  was  Dorn 
in  Ohio,  1822,  and  practiced  law  in  Cincinnati.  Mar- 
ried^ in  1852.  Lucy  Ware  Webb.  He  supported  Soott 
in  1852,  Fremont  in  1856,  and  Lincoln  for  the  presidency. 
He  entered  the  army  as  major  oi  the  23d  Ohio  Infantry. 
and  participated  in  the  campaigns  of  West  Virginia  ana 
the  Settles  around  Winchester;  was  severely  wounded 
at  South  Mountain;  elected  to  Congress  from  Ohio  in 
1864;  twice  governor  of  Ohio;  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency by  the  Republican  Ccmvention  ai  Cincinnati. 
June,  18/6,  in  opposition  to  S.  J.  Tilden.  of  New  York; 
took  his  seat  March  4.  1877.     Died,  1893. 

Hayne,  Eobert  Young,  an  American  sUtesman; 
bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1791 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1812;  served  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain;  and  at  its 
dose  returned  to  his  practice  in  Charleston.  He  sat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  from  1823  to  1832.  He  was  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  protection,  and  in  1832  boldly  sup- 
ported in  Congress  the  doctrine  of  Nullification.  Daniel 
Webiter's  reply  ranks  among  his  ablest  speeches.  In 
November,  1832,  South  Carolina  adopted  an  ordinance 
of  nullification,  Jin  December  Hayne  was  elected  governor, 
and  the  State  prepared  to  resist  the  federal  power  by 
force  of  arms.  A  compromise,  however,  was  agreed  to 
and  the  ordinance  was  repealed.  Hayne  died  September 
24.  1840. 

tiaslltt.  William,  born  in  1778;  critic  and  essayist, 
son  of  a  Nonconformist  minister:  as  an  artist  became 
acquainted  with  Leigh  Hunt  and  Lamb,  and  published 
his  "Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Action,"  after 
which  he  contributed  to  the  "Examiner"  many  essays, 
including  "The  Round  Table."  "Table  Talk/*  criticisms 
on  "The  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  and  lectured  on  Elizabethan 
dramatists  at  the  Surrey  Institution.  He  also  wrote 
'^Characters  of  Shakespere's  Plays,"  "View  of  the  Con- 
temporary English  Stage,"  and  a  "Life  of  Napoleon." 
Died,  1830. 

Hearst,  Phcebe,  philanthropist;  born  in  1842; 
maiden  name  Apperson;  married  in  1862  George  F. 
Hearst,    United    States    Senator   from  California,   who 


died  in  1801.  She  established  and  endowed  seranl  ki&- 
dergarten  classes  for  po<»  children,  and  a  manual  training 
8cho<d  in  San  Franeiseo;  several  kinds^artens,  and  a 
kindergarten  training  school  in  Washington,  D.  C; 
made  donations  to  the  Amerioan  University,  Washington, 
and  gave  $250,000  to  build  National  Oathedral  School 
for  girls;  donated  from  «3.000,000  to  $4/M)0,000  for 
buildings  for  the  greater  University  of  CaUfomia,  having 
previously  paid  the  cost  of  a  eompetaltio&  of  tibe  best 
architects  of  America  and  Europe  for  the  plans.  She 
maintained  a  school  for  mining  engineers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  as  a  menoorial  to  her  husband; 
built,  endowed  and  gave  thousands  df  dollars  to  free 
libraries,  established  working  girls'  clubs,  and  did  much 
other  edueational  and  charitable  work.   IHed,  1919. 

Heant,  WUHaiii  Sandolpii,  newspaper  publisher; 
bora  in  San  Francisco  in  1863;  son  of  late  Senator 
Geoige  F.  and  Phcebe  Apperson  Hearst;  educated  in 
public  schools,  San  Francisco,  and  Harvard.  Editor 
and  proprietor  of  **San  Francisco  Examiner,"  1886; 
bought  New  York  Journal,"  1895;  later  bought  "Ad- 
vertiser," to  secure  news  franchise,  and  made  it  **New 
York  Morning  American";  started  "Chieago  Ameri- 
can," 1900.  "Chieago  Morning  Examiner,"  1902,  "Bos- 
ton American,"  1904,  "Los  Angeles  Examiner,"  1904. 
Elected  to  58th  and  59th  congresses,  11th  New  York 
district;  Democrat.  President  of  National  League  off 
Democratic  Clubs.  Candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York 
on  Municipal  Ownership  ticket,  1905;  and  for  governor, 
1906.     Promoter  of  the  Independence  League. 

Hedlii«  STen  Anders,  Swedish  traveler;  bora  in 
Stockholm,  1865.  and  educated  at  Stockholm  and  in  Ger- 
many. He  began  his  explorations  in  Persia  in  1885,  and 
has  traveled  through  Khorassan  and  Turkestan,  several 
times  through  Tibet  and  other  parts  of  Central  Asia. 
His  books  include  "Through  Asia,  1898,"  "Central  Asia 
and  Tibet,"  and  "Scientific  Results  pf  a  Journey  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  1899-1902. 

Hegel,  Georg  WUtaelm  Fricdrlcta  (ka'-gail),  a  Gei^ 
man  metaphysician:  born  in  Stuttfart,  1770,  became,  in 
1801,  a  lecturer  in  Jena  University;  in  1816  entered 
upon  the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  and 
two  years  later  filled  a  similar  chair  at  Berlin.  The 
Hegelian  system  of  philosophy  is  looked  upon  as  an 
attempt  to  combine  tne  real  and  the  ideaL  and,  though 
perhaps  but  imperfectly  understood  so  far,  it  is  ao- 
coimted  in  Germany  as  forming,  or  rather  associating 
togetber^  the  salient  doctrines  of  the  Pantheistic  sc^ooL 
Died,  1831. 

Heine,  Helniiota,  Gernian  poeti  bora  in  1799  in  DOa- 
seldorf  of  Jewish  parents,  and  sent  to  Hambiug  to  prepare 
for  a  commercial  1  if e,  but'  preferred  studjring  law.  At 
Bonn  he  was  pupil  of  Schlegel,  and  at  Bm-Uu  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Varahagen  von  Ense.  In  1825,  he 
renounced  Judaism,  and  after  1830  lived  at  Paris,  where 
he  married  MathHde  Mirat.  He  traveled  much,  but  about 
184.7  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  soon  after  beoame 
blind.  His  chief  works  are  "Buch  der  Lieder,"  followed 
by  other  poems;  "Reisebilder,"  "Der  Salon,"  "Ueber 
Bdrne,"  a  satire;  VDeutschland  ein  Winterm&rchen," 
and  "Atta  Troll."     Died.  1856. 

Helmlioits,  Hermann  Lndwlg  FerdinaBd*  a  Ger- 
man scientist;  born  in  Potsdam,  1821,  beoame  professor 
of  phsrsiology  at  Heidelberg,  1858.  He  ranks  among  tlis 
ablest  of  modera  physicists;  wrote  many  valuaUe  works 
on  physiology  and  the  relations  of  phs^iical  forces;  and 
invented  the  ophthalmoscope,  an  instrament  (or  the  ex- 
amination of  the  inner  structures  of  the  eye.  Died.  1894. 
Hemans.  FeBcla  Dorothea,  n6e  Browne,  bom  in 
1793;  English  verse-writer;  wrote  "Early  Bloesoms" 
before  she  was  15,  and  afterwards  "Domestic  Affec- 
tions," "Hymns  for  Childhood,"  "The  Better  Land," 
"Casablanca,"  etc.     She  died  in  Dublin,  1835. 

Heney,  Francis  Joseph,  lawver;  born  in  Lima, 
N.  Y.,  March  17,  1859:  resident  of  San  Francisco  since 
1864;  educated  at  public  primarv,  grammar  and  night 
schools,  1866-75,  University  of  California,  1879-80, 
Hastings  Law  School,  1883-84.  Admitted  to  bar,  Sep- 
tember. 1883;  in  cattle  business  in  Arisona,  1885-88; 
conducted  Indian  trader  store.  Fort  Apache,  Arisona. 
1886-88;  practiced  law,  Tucson,  Arisona,  1889-i>5; 
took  prominent  part  in  litigation  by  which  titlee  under 
Mexican  land  grants  in  Arisona  were  settled,  and  in 
argument  of  three  land-grant  cases  before  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  was  attorney-general  of  Arisona,  1893- 
94;  removed  to  San  Francisco,  1895,  and  confined  cases 
to  civil  business  until  urged  by  United  States  Attorney- 
General  Knox  to  undertake  land  fraud  cases  at  Portland, 
Ore.;  discovered  consplracv  of  United  States  Attorney 
John  H.  Hall  to  protect  guilty  politicians  in  consideration 
of  reappointment;  secured  removal  and  indictment  of 
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HftU.  Mid  indieiiuAni  of  Senator  Mitohell,  Qeorgo  C. 
BrowneO,  and  otners. 

HenncDlii,  Lento,  a  French  reooUet  frUr,  miarionarr, 
and  UaYOer  in  North  America;  bom  in  Flanders  about 
1640.  At  length  he  embarked  for  Canada  and  arrived  at 
Ooebeo  in  1675.  Between  that  period  and  1682  he  ex- 
IHored  the  regions  afterward  called  Louisiana,  and 
returning  to  £urope,  published  an  account  of  his  re- 
searches. The  geographical  pKHrtions  of  his  works  are 
feeble  but  they  pT*»sent  iTna?*h  interest  as  descriptions  of 
tb».'  iimpnen  of  tlio  aborii^ifial  f&cm  which  the  author 
viflited.     He  tlie^  m  I'trocht  about  1700. 

Uf-nrf  I.,  KinjE  of  Knitland;  boi-ii  in  1068,  youngest 
iMjB  of  wUiiani  r,  Fwin-'d  th«  ttkrcma  on  the  death  of 
WilJiarn  II.  f  llOOi.  and  f*>rct;d  aob<3rt  to  be  content  with 
Normandy*  but  deprived  him  of  thw  aUo  after  the  battle 
of  TeochebrAi;  nmrricd  MatikJa,  dftughier  of  Malcolm 
III.  ftod  desccndatit  of  the  Saxon  kmijjB;  established 
"Juaticeain  Eyre,*'  the  coufL  of  i!3if!heh:iiier,  and  a  standard 
of  wbighm  Ami  nnjEnsurtfa^  aboli^bod  tbo  curfew,  and 
oomproQoised  the  Investltuxe  quarttiou  by  an  agree- 
ment  with  Paschal  II.  His  charter  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Qreat  Charter.     Died,  1135. 

Hcfiiiy  II.*  bom  in  1133,  grandson  of  last-named,  and 
■on  of*  Matilda  and  Geoffrey  Plantagenet;  came  to  the 
throne  in  1154,  having  married  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  (di- 
vorced wife  of  Louis  Vll.)*  and  acquired  by  the  marriage 
Ouienne  foxd  Poitou:  put  down  private  war  and  juris- 
dictions, and  subdued  the  last  great  feudal  rising,  which 
was  aided  by  William  the  Lion,  of  Scotland,  whom  he 
compelled  to  do  homage;  was  engaged  in  a  long  ciuacrel 
with  Becket  as  representative  of  the  immunity  of  elerks 
f^m  dvil  lurisdiction,  and  sanctioned  the  fint  expedition 
against  Ireland,  afterwards  accepting  the  kingdom. 
His  last  years  were  much  troubled  by  wars  with  his  Sons. 
The  most  important  enactments  of  his  reign  were  the 
Assises  of  Clarendon  and  Northampton,  and  the  Assises  of 
arms,  beddes  the  grant  of  charters  to  towns.  He  was  the 
most  powerful  pnnce  of  his  time,  was  offered  the  im- 
perial throne,  and  possessed  by  various  titles  the  greater 
part  of  France.     Died,  1189.  ^  ^  ,     ,      ,    ^  „      , 

Henry  III.*  born  in  1207,  son  of  John  by  Isabella  of 
Angouldme;  came  to  the  throne  in  1216  wh^n  a  minor, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  long  reign  provoked  much  hostility 
by  his  foreigh  favorites  ana  his  submission  to  pi^P*I 
exactions,  discontent  culminating  in  the  Barons'  War 
(1203-65),  in  which  he  was  defeated  at  Lewes  and  oomr- 

Bslled  to  submit  to  control  of  the  government  by  De 
ontfort  and  his  friends.  These,  however,  quarreled 
among  themselves,  and  at  Evesham,  De  Montfort  was 
defeated  and  slain.  During  this  reign  the  Great  Charter 
(with  important  clauses  onutted)  was  frequently  renewed, 
and  Westminster  Abbey  was  almost  entirely  built. 
Died«  1272. 

Henry  ¥n.«  born  about  1457;  first  of  the  Tudor 
Dynasty,  son  of  Edmund  Tudor  and  Margaret  Beaufort, 
a  descendant  of  John  of  Oaunt;  invaded  EIngland  in 
1485.  and  defeated  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth,  after 
which  he  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  three  Yorkist  risings,  which  he 
defeated,  by  the  measures  he  enforced  against  the  nobles, 
by  his  system  of  marriages  with  foreign  princes,  and  the 
enactment  of  Poyning's  law.     Died,  1509. 

Henrr  Till.,  bom  in  1491;  son  of  Henry  VII., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1509;  married  Catherine  of 
AragoD,  wife  of  his  deceased  brother,  his  divorce  from 
whom  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
Papal  jurisdiction  was  renounced,  more  especially  by 
the  Acts  of  (Suiiremacy  and  of  Appeals,  but  the  king 
was  strongly  averse  to  doctrinal  changes.  The  early 
years  of  ^e  reign  were  marked  by  a  war  with  France, 
in  which  Henry  took  part  in  person;  attempts  at  union 
with  Scotland  were  miMle,  but  defeated  by  French  and 
papal  infhaeaoe;  a  system  of  balance  was  maintained  in 
foreign  relations;  a  large  amount  of  ecdesiastioal  prop- 
erty was  annexed  to  the  Crown,  which  aained  complete 
control  over  the  Church:  the  rising  called  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace  was  suppressed;  and  toe  Idng  became  prac- 
tically absolute,  being  granted  by  parliament  the  right 
of  nutldng  laws  by  proclamation,  and  of  settUng  the 
iaeoession  in  his  wuL     Died,  1547. 

Hcnnr  n..  King  of  France,  was  bom  in  1519;  soti  of 
Francis  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1547.  Bv  his  alliaaoe 
with  the  German  Protestants,  he  acquired  Mets,  Toul, 
and  Verdun,  while  he  also  regained  Calais  from  the 
English.  He-  carried  on  his  father's  war  with  Spain 
with  some  snocess  until  the  disaster  at  St.  Queatin,  and 
died  (1559)  of  a  wound  inflicted  in  a  tournament  held 
to  eriM>rate  its  conelusion  by  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  PhiUp  II. 

Henry  IV..  of  Frahoe,  was  bom  in  1558;  as  son  of 
Anthony  of  Navarre,  a  descendant  of  Louis  *IX.,  was 
founder  ef  the  Bourbon  .Dynasty,   succeeding  Henry 


III.  in  1589.  His  marriage  with  Marguerite  de  Valois, 
in  1572,  was  the  occasion  of  the  Bartholomew  massa 
ores.  In  1576,  he  quitted  the  court  and  became  leader 
of  the  Huguenots  and  opponent  of  the  League,  beina 
the  rival  of  the  Guises  for  the  succession.  He  defeatea 
them  at  Arques  and  Ivry,  but  was  unable  to  conquer 
Paris  without  becomins  a  Roman  (^atholio,  which  he 
did  in  1593.  He  concluded  peace  with  Philip  II.  at 
Vervins.  and  issued  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  rest  of 
his  reign  was  occupied  by  domestic  reforms.  He  was 
assassinated  by  Ravaillac,  1610. 

Henry  IV.,  of  Germany,  bora  in  1050;  son  of  Henry 
III.,  began  the  Investiture  disputes  with  the  papacy, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  deposed  Gregorv  Vll.,  but 
was  himself  excommunicated  and  deposed,  and  was 
obliged  to  submit  at  CJanossa  in  1077,  but,  in  1084, 
again  invaded  Italy,  and  captured  Rome.  In  Germany 
he  had  enemielB  in  Rudolf  of  Swabia  (whom  he  defeated 
finally  at  Wolksheim  in  1080),  in  the  Saxons,  and  in 
his  sons,  Conrad  and  Henry,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he 
was  dethroned.     Died,  1106. 

Henry,  Jotepli,  an  eminent  American  phsraieist; 
bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1797;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  natiual  phlloe<n>hy  in  the  CJoIlege  of  New 
Jersey  at  Princeton,  in  1832:  and,  in  1846,  was  called 
to  the  oflloe  of  secretary  or  director  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  to  the  organisation  and  wide 
reputation  of  which  he  had  inostly  contributed.  Henry 
mikde  most  important  discoveries  in  eJectro-magnetima 
Died,  1878. 

Henry,  Patrleic,  born  in  Virginia  in  1736:  American 
orator  and  statesman;  practiced  as  an  advocate  in 
Virginia,  where  he  first  came  into  prominence  in  1763, 
by  his  pleading  in  the  case  of  clerical  incomes;  was 
an  active  opponent  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  duel 
leader  of  the  revolution  in  Virginia,  being  more 
extreme  in  his  views  than  Washington.  He  was  for 
some  years  governor  of  his  State,  during  which  he 
oppoeed  the  Federal  Constitution  as  not  democratie 
enough.  He  was  an  eloquent  but  reckless  speaker,  and 
was  obliged  to  resume  his  profession  in  order  to  cover 
his  heavy  debts.     Died,  1799. 

Hepburn.  Wlillmm  Peters,  congressman;  bom  la 
Wellsville,  O.j  November  4.  1833;  taken  to  Iowa  Ttai* 
tory,  April.  1841:  educated  in  local  schools  and  in  a 
printing  office;  admitted  to  bar,  1854;  in  Union  army. 
1861-65;  captain,  major,  and  lieutenant-colonel,  2d 
Iowa  cavalry;  presidential  elector,  1876  and  1888$ 
member  of  Congress,  1881-B7,  and  1893-1909.  He 
was  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commeroe,  and  author  of  the  Hepburn  Bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce.     Died,  1916. 

Herbert,  VIetor,  conductor,  composer;  bom  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  February  1.  1859.  Began  musical  edup 
cation  m  Germany  at  7,  studying  under  leading  maaters; 
first  position  of  prominence  that  of  principal  vic^noello 
player  in  oourt  orchestra,  Stuttgart;  heard  ia  concerts 
throughout  Europe  before  coming  to  the  United  States 
as  solo  violonoeUist  in  Metropolitan  Orchestra,  New 
York,  1886;  since  then  has  been  connected  with  Theor 
dore  Thomas's,  Seidl's,  and  other  orchestral  organisations 
as  soloist  and  conductor.  Bandmaster  of  22d  Regiment 
Band,  New  York,  since  1894;  conductor  of  Pituourgh, 
Pa.,  Grohestra,  1898-1904;  Victor  Herbert's  New  York 
Orchestra  since  1904.  Composer:  **The  Captive"  (ora- 
torio written  for  and  performed  at  Worcester,  Mass^ 
Festival);  "Prince  Ananias."  "The  Wlxard  of  the  Nile," 
"The  Serenade,"  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  "The  Ameer.** 
"The  Viceroy,"  "The  Idol's  Ey»,"^*The  Fortune  TeUer." 
"The  Singing  Girl,"  "Babette,"  "Babes  in  Toylaad,** 
"H  Happened  in  Nordland"  (all  comic  operas).  Also 
several  conmoritions  for  orcbesUa,  songs,  and  a  concert 
for  violoncello  and  orchestra. 

Herod  Ike  Great,  bom,  in  62  B.  O.;  King  of  Jud«a; 
put  to  death  his  wife,  Mariamne,  and  two  sons;  msssa 
ored  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  and  rebuilt  the  Tempia. 
Died,  4  B.  0. 

Herodotus^  born  in  Halicaraassus,  in  Caria,  484 
B.  C;  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  usually  called  "the 
Father  of  History."  His  great  work,  for  which  he  af^ 
pears  to  have  eoUeeted  the  materials  during  long  travel, 
is  believed  to  have  been  written  at  ThunL  It  comes 
down  to  478  B.  C:  and,  except  for  the  author's  love  of 
the  marvelous,  his  history  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  of  all  ancient  histories,  while  in  the  grace 
of  its  style  it  is  unrivaled.  The  best  Enghsh  tranalatioa 
of  Herodotus  is  probably  that  by  Canon  ilawliasoa 
(1858-60).     Died,  in  Thuru.  in  Italy,  about  424  B.  a 

Hersenel,  Wllllanir  Sir,  an  eminent  astronomer; 
born  in  Hanover,  in  1738,  and  died  in  1822.  -Most 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  England.  John  Frederick  Will* 
liam,  his  son,  who  was  also  dbtinguished  in  the  same 
line,  was  bom  in  England  in  1792,  and  died  in  1871. 
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■tinilrtihj  ^000  o(  Alofcs,  Moeodwl  the  throne  of 
Judah  in  726  B.  C.  He  uprooted  idoUtry,  And 
obteined  the  help  of  God  asftinat  the  AmynMOM  tinder 
Bannaoherib,  who  hsd  invmded  hie  dominion^.  Died, 
697  B.  C. 

RiCTlnettM,  HMirj  Lee»  benicer;  bom  in  New  York. 
November  18,  1834;  entered  Henrard,  1851,  but  did 
not  complete  couree.  Employ^  in  eonntinc-honae  of 
8.  A  E.  Austin,  Boeton;  then  went  to  Vienna;  atudied 
muflio;  eenred  in  United  States  volunteers  in  Civil  War, 
becoming  major  and  brevetted  lieutenant-colMiel  of  let 
Mi— iihusette  cavalry;  severely  wounded  at  Aldie,  Va., 
June,  1863;  member  of  Lee,  Hicginson  A  Company, 
bankers,  Boston.  He  has  devoted  a  considerable  sum  to 
organisation  of  a  symphonv  orchestra  in  BosUm. 

Hln^iisoii*  Ttaommt  WenCwortli*  American  writer; 
bom  m  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1823;  at  first  a  Unitarian 
minister,  entered  keenly  into  the  movement  against 
slavery,  and  was  severely  wounded  during  the  Civil 
War.  Amonglhis  works  are  "Ifalbone:  an  Oldport 
Romance.*'  and  **01dp<>rt  Days,"  "Harvard  Memorial 
Biographies,"  "Brief  Biograpfaiee  of  European  Stotee- 
men,"  "Common  Sense  About  Women,"  "Women 
and  Men,"  "Part  of  a  Man's  life,"  and  many  other 
books.    Died,  1911. 

HOdretti.  BMiurd.  bom  in  1807;  American  hia- 
totian;  author  of  a  '^History  of  the  United  Stotea," 
''Japan  as  It  Was  and  Is,"  "The  White  SUve."  a  novel; 
was  for  some  time  consul  at  Trieste.    Died,  1865. 

Mm*  Dsfld  Jftyiie»  diplomat:  bom  m  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  June  10,  1850;  naduate  of  Bucknell  University, 
Pa.,  1874;  A.  M.  (LXu  D.,  Colfate,  University  of  Penn- 
nrhrania.  Union) ;  student  in  Universitiee  of  Berlin  and 
Paris.  President  of  Bucknell  University,  1879-88; 
president  of  University  of  Rochester,  1888-06;  resigned; 
spent  nearly  three  years  in  study  of  public  law  ci  Europe; 
professor  of  European  dij^omacy  in  School  of  Conmar- 
ative  Jurisprudence  and  Diplomacy.  Washington,  IwMH 
1003.  AsBstant  secretary  of  sUte  of  United  States, 
1808-1903;  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  United  States  to  Switserland,  1903-05;  to  the 
Netherlands,  1905-07;  ambassador  to  Germany,  1908-11. 
Author:  "life  of  Washington  Irving,"  "life  of  William 
CuDen  Bryant,"  "Elements  of  Rhetoric,"  "Science  of 
Rhetoric,''^  "Elements  of  Psychology,"  "Social  Influ- 
ence of  Christianity,"  "Prinoiplee  and  Fallaciee  of 
Sodalism,"  "Genetic  Philoeophy,"  "International  Jus- 
tice," "A  Primer  of  Finance."  "The  Conception  and 
Realisation  of  Neutrality,"  "The  Life  and  Work  of 
Hugo  Grotius."  "The  Contemporary  Devekmn^nt  of 
DiplomacjT,"  A  History  of  Diplomacy  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  of  Europe."  Also  numerous 
political  pamphlets  in  English  and  German,  and  printed 
addrrasfis. 

miL  Jamei  J^  railway  magnate:  bom  near  Quelph, 
Ont.,  September  16,  1838;  Scotch-Irish  descent;  edu- 
eated  in  Rockwood  Academy;  left  his  father's  farm  for 
business  life  in  Minneeota;  was  in  steamboat  offices  in 
St.  Paul,  1856-65;  agent  of  Northwestem  Packet  Com- 
pany, 1865;  later  established  general  fuel  and  transpor- 
tation businees  on  his  own  account;  head  of  Hill,  Gnopi 
A  Company,  same  line,  1869-75;  esUbbsbed,  1870, 
Red  River  Trans|>ortation  Company,  which  was  first  to 
open  communication  between  St.  Paul  and  Winnipeg; 
organised,  1875,  the  Northwestem  Fuel  Company,  and 
three  years  later  sold  out  hit  interest,  in  the  meantime 
having  organised  a  syndicate  which  secured  control  of 
the  St.  Paul  A  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Dutch  owners  of 
the  securities:  reorganised  system  as  St.  Paul,  Mizme- 
apoHs  A  Manitoba  Railway  Company,  and  was  its 
general  manager,  1879-82;  vioe-predaent,  1882-83; 
preakient  1883-90;  it  became  part  of  Great  Northern 
svstem,  1890;  interested  himseu  in  building  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  extending  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Puget  Sound,  with  northern  and  southem  Dranohes, 
and  a  direct  steamship  oonnection  with  China  ana 
Japan,  1883-93;  president  of  entire  Great  Northem 
mtem,  1893-1907.  Gave  $600^000  toward  establishing 
Roman  Catholic  Theological  Seminary  at  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.     Died,  1916. 

Hoar.  Ctoorge  Frisbto*  statesman;  bom  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  August  29,  1826;  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1846,  *nd  afterwards  from  the  Dane  Law  School, 
Harvard.  He  pracUoed  law  at  Worcester,  was  electea 
to  the  Sute  Lenslature  in  1852,  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1867;  was  member  of  Congress  1869-77,  and  United 
Sutes  Senator  frem  1877  until  his  death.  He  has  left 
valuable  memoirs  of  his  observations  during  his  Icmg 
career.     Died  in  Worceeter.  Mass.,  September  30,  1904. 

■obbca.  ThomM,  philoeopher;  bom  in  Malmes- 
bury  in  1588,  and  educated  at  Oxford;  met  Deeeartee 
and  Gassendi  at  Paris  when  tutor  to  members  of  the 
Devonshire  family;  was  afterwards  mathematical  tutor 


to  Priaoe  Charles  (Charles  IL>.    He  leusiied  a  i 

at  the  Reetoration,  but  his  chief  works  were  eeosurad 
by  pariiament;  these  were  "The  Leviathan"  and  **De 
ave."  He  also  wrote  "Behemoth,"  a  history  of  tte 
avil  War.    Died  in  1679. 


in  Greensboro.  Ala..  August  17,  1870;  paduated  frosi 
United  Sutes  Naval  Academy,  1889;  abp  student  tt 
Ecole  National  Superieur  dee  Mines  and  Eoole  d' Appli- 
cation du  G6nie  Maritime,  Paris.  Served  on  flsfsnip 
"New  York"  in  blockade  duty,  in  bombardment  of  Msa- 
tansas,  in  expedition  against  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rieo; 
commanded  collier  "Merrimac"  and  sunk  her  in  Santisco 
harbor^  prisoner  in  Spanish  fortress,  June  3  to  July  t, 
1898;  inspector  of  Spanish  wrecks;  in  charge  of  ojpera* 
tions  to  save  same:  succees  with  "Teresa";  on  duty  m  fsr 
East,  189^1900;  directed  reconstruction  at  Hong-KoBg  of 
three  Spanish  gunboats — ^"Isla  de  Cuba,"  "Isla  de  Lasop," 
and  "Don  Juan  de  Austria";  in  charge  of  constructioe 
department,  Cavite,  P.  I.;  special  repreeentative  Navy 
Departments  Pan-American  Exposition,  1901,  Chaiiet- 
ton  Exposition,  1901-02;  superintending  naval  oonstmo- 
tion,  C^eecent  shipyard,  Elisabeth,  N.  J.,  May-Juns, 
1902;  resigned  from  United  Sutee  Navy,  February  ft. 
1903,  and  member  of  Congress  from  the  sixth  Alabama 
district,  1907-15.  Author:  "A  Study  of  the  Situation  and 
Outlook  in  Europe,"  "The  Disappearing  Gun  Afloat.'* 
"The  Yacht  Defender,  and  the  Use  of  Aluminum  » 
Marine  Construction,"  "The  Sinking  of  the  Merrimac," 
"Why  America  Should  Hoki  Naval  Supremacy."  "Para- 
mount Importance  of  Immediate  Na^  '  "^ 
"America  Must  be  Blistrees  of  the  Seas."  _     . 

BO(te«L  G«orce.  theologian;  dean.  Episcopal  Theolor 
ioal  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1894-1919;   bom  in  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  1856;  naduated  from   Hamilton.   1877  (A.  IL, 
1882;  D.  D.,  Westem  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1891; 
D.  C.  L..  Hobart,  1902);  ordained  deacon,  1881;  priest. 
1882;    assisunt,     1881-89;    rector,    1889^    <^^^ 
Church.  Pitteburgh.    Author:  "The  Episcopal  Church, 
"Christianity  Between  Sundays,"  "The  Hereev  of  Cain. 
"In  This  Preeent  World,"  "Faith  and  Sodsl  Service, 
"The  Battles  of  Peace."  "The  Path  of  life,"  "WiUiaiB 
Penn,"  "Fountains  Abbey."  "When  the  King  Came." 
"The  Croes  and   Passion,''    "A  Chiki's  Gukie  to  tbt 
Bible,"   "Religion  in  a  Worid  at  War."    Died,  1919. 

Hoe»  Bobert*  manufacturer,  inventor;  bom  in  New 
York,  1839;  educated  at  publio  schools;  entered  print- 
ing press  factory  of  R.  Hoe  A  Company,  founded  by 
his  grandfather  Robert.  He  developed  the  printisc 
press  from  the  "Hoe  cylinder"  of  the  1846  patent  to  the 
present  double  sextuple  Hoe,  and  also  presses  of  greatty 
improved  type  for  printing  in  colon:  also  manufacturer 
of  circular  saws  and  saw-bits.  Had  large  factories  ia 
New  York  and  London.  One  of  founders  Metropolitsa 
Museum  of  Art.    Died,  1909. 

Holiiiei*  Ottrer  weiidell»  jurist;  bom  in  Bostoa, 
Mass.,  March  8,  1841;  graduated  from  Harvard,  1861; 
Harvard  Law  School,  1866  (LL.  D.,  1895;  Yale.  1886); 
served  three  jrears  20th  Massaehusetto  volunteert; 
wounded  in  breast  at  Ball's  Bluff,  October  21,  1861,  in 
neck  at  Antietam,  September  17, 1862.  in  foot  at  Marye'f 
HUL  Fredericksburg,  May  3,  1863.  Engaged  in  practise 
in  Boston;  editor  ^American  Law  Review,"  1870-73; 
member  law  firm  of  Shattuck,  Holmee  A  Munroe,  1873- 
82;  professor  of  law.  Harvard  Law  School,  1882;  as- 
socUte  justice,  1882-99,  chief  Justice,  189^-1902,  8«- 
preme  Judioial  Court,  Massaehusetto:  associate  justiee 
Supreme  Court  of  United  Sutee  since  December  4, 1901 
Author:  "The  Common  Law"  (lecturee  at  Lowell  In- 
stitute), "Speechee,"  etc  Edited:  VKent's  Commeo- 
tariee'^  (twelfth  edition). 

Holm«a.  OHvcr  WendeD,  bom  in  Cambridge,  Masa. 
1809;  a  distinguished  American  author  and  man  of 
letters.  He  published  one  or  two  novels,  besides  ewre 
and  poems,  but  is  best  known  for  his  three  works,  "Tae 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table/'  **The  Profeesor  at 
the  Breakfast  Table,"  and  "The  Poet  at  the  Breaklsit 
Table."  Theee  first  appeared  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,'* 
and  are  full  of  a  quaint  knowledge,  breadth  of  thon^ 
and  genial  humor  which  will  keep  them  favorites  wbers- 
ever  the  Enchsh  Unguage  is  spoken.  Died,  October  7, 1694. 

H«l8l»  HiemiaoB  Bdiinrd  fon.  a  German-AmstMA 
historian;  bora  in  Fellin,  Livonia,  Russia,  June  19, 1841. 
Coming  to  the  United  States  in  1866,  he  engaged  in 
literary  work  and  lecturing;  he  returned  to  E^ops, 
becoming  professor  in  the  uiuversities  of  StrasKMUg 
(1872),  and  Freiburg  (1874);  appointed  professor  in  the 
Universi^  of  Chicago  (1892),  he  came  to  this  country 
again.  Em  wrote:  "(Constitutional  and  Political  Hism 
oT^  United  SUtee."  *'ConsUtutional  Uw  of  the  Uutei 
Sutes,"  "Life  of  John  Calhoun,^  --   -     - 

HooMT,  the  greatest  nama  in  epie  . 
down  to  UB  as,  unfortnnately,  little  beuer 


i  L*w  01  %am  uBw^ 
.    Died.  1904. 
I  poetry,  has  eoM 
BUer  than  aaan^ 
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•ftd  mmaj  tfMoriei  of  Um  oricin  of  the  Homeric  poetry 
hardly  leave  ns  even  the  name.  The  traditions  agree 
in  mairing  Homer  an  Aaiatio  Greek,  bom  probably  at 
Smyrna  about  the  jrear  850  B.  C.  He  ia  repreeented 
as  blind,  and  as  reciting  his  poema  from  place  to  place. 
All  scholars  agree  that  the  poems  were  not  written,  but 
handed  down  from  memory,  as  there  is  little  evidence 
that  writing  was  practiced  at  so  early  a  period.  One 
theory  of  their  authorship  ia  that  they  are  the  work  or 
compilation  of  a  company  of  poets,  or  Homeric  guild, 
who  composed,  collected,  and  handed  down  in  this  form 
these  legends  of  early  history.  The  Iliad  and  the 
OdyMMey  are  sometimes  r^erred  also  to  different  writers, 
and  aometimes  to  the  early  and  later  periods  of  Homer's 
genius.  They  are  the  greatest  epics  of  any  age;  the 
liiad  is  callea  the  "bejdnning  of  literature." 

Hoover,  Herbert  Olark^  mining  engineer,  appointed 
United  States  food  administrator  by  President  Wilson 
in  1917;  was  bom  at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  1874.  Graduat- 
ing in  mining  engineering  at  Stanford  university  in  1805, 
he  engaged  in  the  practise  of  his  profession  in  various 
parte  of  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  China,  taking 
part  in  the  defense  of  Tientsin  during  the  Boxer  dis- 
turbances. In  1002  he  located  in  London,  where  he  be- 
eame  identified  with  several  mine-operating  companies. 
During  1015-16  he  was  chairman  of  the  American  Relief 
Comnussion  in  London.  He  was  also  made  chairman  of 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  directing  the  work 
with  marked  efficiency.  In  January,  1010,  he  was  ap- 
pointed director-general  of  international  orgalkiaation 
for  the  relief  of  liberated  countries. 

Honktna.  Mmrk,  American  educator,  bom  in  1802; 
principal  of  Williams  College  from  1836  to  1872,  and 
professor  of  moral  philosophy;  wrote  "The  Law  of  Love 
and  Love  as  a  Law"  and  **An  Outline  Stuc^  of  Bian." 
Among  his  pupils  was  President  Garfield.     Died,  1887. 

Hopldnaon,  Franela,  born  in  1737;  American  writer, 
one  of  the  si^xers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
wrote  "The  Battle  of  the  Kegs"  (1778).  "The  Pretty 
Story"  (1774),  "The  Political  Catechism"  (1777),  and 
other  works  in  proee  and  verse.  Died,  1701.  His  son, 
Joseph  (died  in  1842),  judse  of  the  United  6 totes  District 
Court,  wrote  "Hail  (Columbia!" 

Hormee,  Qnlntiu  HoraHiu  Flaeeiu*  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Latin  poets,  born  at  Venusia,  65  B.  C; 
•todied  at  Rome  under  Orbilius  Pupillus,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Athens.  He  then  joined  the 
Roman  army^  and  fought  under  Brutus  at  Philippi, 
thereby  occasioning  the  confiscation  of  his  patrimonial 
eetote.  On  lus  return  to  Rome,  he  embraced  literature 
aa  a  profession,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  liberal 
and  lifelong  patron  in  Mscenas.  His  poetical  works 
consist  of  odes,  satires,  and  epistles  —  all  replete  with 
elegance  of  diction  and  perfect  propriety  of  thought  and 
expreasion,  and  withal  pervaded  oy  a  certain  atmos- 
phere of  calm  and  well-bred  philosophy,  that  renders 
th«m  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  nunds  and  tastes  of 
cultivated  men.     Died,  8  B.  C. 

Homaday,  William  Temple,  director  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park  since  1806;  bora  in  Pbdnfiekl.  Ind.. 
1854;  educated  at  Iowa  Agricultural  College;  studied 
aoMogy  and  muscology  in  this  countrv  and  Europe;  as 
ooUeeting  sodlogist,  visited  Cuba,  florida,  the  West 
Indies,  South  America,  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay  Penin- 
aula,  and  Borneo,  187&-70.  Chief  taxidermist  United 
Stotes  National  Museum,  188^-00;  in  real  estote  business, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  1800-^6.  Author:  "Two  Years  in  the 
Jon^.  *  "The  Extermination  of  the  American  Bison," 
'^Taxiaermy  and  Zoological  CoUectins,"  "The  American 
Natural  History,"  "Campfires  in  the  Canadian  Rockies," 
**Campfires  on  Desert  and  Lava,"  "A  Searchlight  on 
Germany,"  and  "Sleepy  America." 

Hoemer,  Harriet*  American  sculptor,  bom  in  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  1830;  was  a  pupil  of  Gtibson  at  Rome,  and 
executed  busts  of  "Daphne."  ''(Enone,"  "Beatrice  Cenci," 
and  "Zenobia  in  Chains.'*  She  devised  a  method  for 
converting  Italian  limestone  into  marble.     Died,  1008. 

Hoaae»  Bdward  M  andelU  special  personal  repre- 
sentative of  President  Wilson  to  Europe  in  1015  and  1016, 
and  iMer  at  important  councils  of  the  Allies;  was  born 
at  Houaton,  Texas,  in  1858.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  New  Haven,  (}onn.,  and  at  Ck>mell  university, 
graduating  in  1881.  While  notably  active  and  influential 
in  Democratic  politics,  he  has  never  been  a  candidate  for 
office.  In  1010  he  was  one  of  the  American  delegates 
to  the  international  peace  conference  at  Versailles. 

Hovston*  Som*  an  American  general,  was  born  in 
Virginia,  1703.  He  entered  congress  in  1823,  and  four 
years  later  became  govemor  of  Tennessee.  After 
emigrating  to  Texas  in  1832,  he  was  elected  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  which  defeated  the  Mexicans 
under  Santa  Ana  at  San  Jacinto,  April  21,  1836.  He 
was  eleoted  president  of  Texas  the  same  year,  and  re- 


Sleeted  in  1841.  After  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Union  as  a  state,  Houston  twice  represented  her  in  the 
national  senate,  and  filled  the  gubernatorial  chair  in 
1850.     Died,  1863. 

Howard*  Jotaiit  a  noted  philanthropiit,  was  born  in 
Hackney,  Middlesex,  1726.  Howard  was  left  in  easy 
circumstances  at  his  father's  death.  A  bitter  experienoe 
as  a  French  prisoner  of  war  and  observations  made 
while  acting  as  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  roused  him  to 
attempt  some  reform  of  the  abuses  and  misery  of  prison 
life;  he  made  a  tour  of  the  county  jails  of  England,  and 
the  mass  of  information  which  he  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons  in  1774  brought  about  the  first  prison  reforms; 
he  continued  his  visitations  from  year  to  year  to  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  every  quarter  of  the 
continent:  during  1785-87  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  principal  lasarettos  of  Europe,  viiited  plague- 
smitten  cities,  and  voluntarily  underwent  the  rigors  of 
thr^  rr-?r-:-T*:~r  ^r*-^  Died,  1790,  at  the  Crimea  while 
on  Ci  jj.iurnuy  to  ihi.'  Eli^sI. 

Howe,  lulla  Wardt  American  author,  wu  born  in 
NcMf  York  Citj'.  May  27,  IS  IS.  A  philaiithropiat, 
int£ire3tf^d  eitpcciftlly  in  wooish'b  Buffraite,  ahe  waa  the 
wilb  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Uow&,  the  phi]AntliropbC,and  with 
him  edited  the  aoti-dftvfjry  iourpal,  tlu&  "BmUjb  Corn^ 
mnDi?i^t^alth.^*  Bbe  is  bf^st  knowti  aa  the  author  of  tho 
••Dfltile  Uymn  of  the  R<*pubUc."  written  during  a  viait 
to  tho  nsmps  near  Wflahjpfftoi*.     Died,  1910, 

Howclif  Clark,  editor*  born  in  Bftrnwell  Coonty, 
8.  C,  Scptnmhor  21^  tSflS;  lived  in  Atlanta,  G«.,  from 
infnEicy:  ipraduated  from  University  of  Oeorgiat  Juno» 
1&H3.  Enit<?ri*d  nnwapoper  work,  succeeding  Hoary 
Gn&dy  as  mutihgina  editor.  "Atlauta  C^natttudoD^"  in 
1889,  ftiid  iuecoedta  h\»  fatber  a*  editor-in-ehief  jn  1897. 
Mf^inbej-  ot  Georgia  hog  Be  of  representxitived  «ix  yearn 
(spt?;&k*?r,  lf*90-^Jli;  jnuniber  from  Gtforgia  of  Democralie 
national  contmitttre  itnee  1S92:  tnember  and  prooktent  of 
Gt'ijrbA  E-entit*^,  Atlanta  diatriot,  19[>t>H>6. 

Howell  Hi  William  Dean*  A  mm  can  DOTelift,  born 
in  MnrtiQH  Ff^rry.  Ohio,  1837:  was  United  Btatet  oonsul 
at  Veinioij  from  1S61  to  1SS5.  From  1873  to  ISSl  Im 
edited  the  "Atlantic  Monthly/*  but  soon  began  to  do  vote 
his  time  to  no vel' writing.  Among  hm  trorka  are:  "Tb«ir 
Wedding  Journey/'  "Tho  Rise  of  SilM  Lapham,"  "A 
B.A£ard  of  New  Fortunoi/'  *'A  Modiirri  loatHnco,"  **The 
Qimlity  of  Mercy/'  "Criticiim  and  Fintion ."  *'My  litemry 
P&iuitons/'  and  "The  Le^atherwood  God,  '  complet^i  in 
hia  eightieth  ye;ir, 

Huhbarilf  KIbettr  author^  journalist*  lecturer;  tmm 
in  BlopmingtOD,  ]li.>  1 869;  common  sdhooL  vdiication. 
Edited  ''The  Philiatine";  was  proprietor  **The  Roycrolt 
Shopn"  devoted  to  making  de  luJti;  edition i  of  the  cla*iiei. 
AutWr:  ''Na  t:ni<my  but  Htnuielf,"  "AH  Baba  of  Eaat 
Aurora/'  *'Aj  it  Seema  to  Mo,"  *'A  MijjiaaKfl  to  GifciA," 
"Time  and  Chance/"  "The  Legacy/*  "Forbefl  of  Har- 
vard/* **One  Diy/'  **A  Tale  ot  the  Prairiea/'  "Old  John 
Burroughs/'  *'Contemplatiotiii/'  '"Coosecirated  Live*/' 
•*The  Man  of  Sorrows,  and  a  long  «ehe«  o|  intere»tiiifC 
"Little  Journcya' '  to  the  homjea  of  great  mon  and  women. 
Died,  1015. 

Hoshea,  Charles  B?aiif«  lawyer,  born  in  Glena  FaDa, 
N.  Y.,  April  11,  1862;  graduate  from  Brown  University. 
1881,  A.  M.,  1884;  graduated  from  Columbia  Law  School, 
1884.  Teacher  Delaware  Academy,  DeUu,  N.  Y.,  1881- 
82;  adipitted  to  New  York  bar,  June,  1884;  practiced  in 
New  York,  1884-91;  professor  of  law,  ComelT  University, 
1891-03;  active  practice  in  New  York,  1893-1906. 
Attorney  for  Armstrong  commission  of  New  York  legis- 
lature, investigating  methods  of  large  life  insurance 
companies.  Govemor  of  New  York,  1906-10;  justice  of 
Supreme  Court,  1910-1916:  resigned  to  accept  BepubUoan 
nomination  for  president,  but  waa  defeated  by  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

HugliMt  Thomas.  English  writer,  bom  in  1823; 
educated  under  Arnold  at  Rugby,  and  at  Oriel;  waa 
called  to  the  bar  in  1848,  and  sat  in  parliament  as  a 
Uberal  for  Lambeth  (1865-68)  and  Frome  (1868-74). 
He  became  Queen's  counsel  in  1869,  and  county  court 
Judge  in  1882.  His  chief  works  are  "Tom  Brown's 
School  Days,"  "Tom  Brown  at  Oxford/'  and  "A  Memoir 
of  Daniel  Sfaomillan/'     Died.  1896. 

Hago*  Victor  Marie,  French  poet  and  romance 
writer;  bom  of  noble  parents  in  Besangon,  1802;  began 
to  write  verse  at  the  age  of  14,  and  soon  deserting  classic 
models,  became  the  founder,  with  Sainte-Beuve  and 
others,  of  the  French  romantic  schooL  In  like  manner 
his  early  rovalism  gave  place  to  ardent  republicanism. 
••Cromwell/*^  "Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un  Condamn^,"  "Marion 
Delorme,"  and,  above  all,  "Hemani,"  were  strongly 
censured  by  the  Acaddmie;  but  Charlea  X.  would  not 
prohibit  the  performance  of  the  last.  "Le  ftoi  s* Amuse," 
was,  however,  interdicted  by  the  ministry.  Between  the 
years  1830-iO  appeared  also  "Ndtre-Dame  de  Paria." 
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m  Left  of  the  Old  Dootrinea/'  **Stndght  Shots  at  Young 
Mod,"  **Socud  Salvationt"  '*Tbe  Praotioe  of  Immor- 
tality." "Where  Does  the  Sky  Begin?"  "Christianity 
and  Socialism."     Died,  1918. 

Gladstone  ((j^Sd'-'sttin}^  WUIIam  Ewart.  stAtoaman. 
orator,  and  miiQ  of  letters ;  born  in  Liverpool  in  1809, 
son  ox  a  Ijvt3rpo{>l  i^crolmiTi,  and  pf  Ann^  daughter 
of  Andrew  Rotiertjjoq,  ytornowny;  wflfi  educated  at 
Eton  and  Qiford,  &mL  i;?ntered  jiarliBineat  in  lH:i2, 
as  member  for  Newark  in  the  Tory  Jnt<?fc«t-  Gla/Jstune 
delivered  his  uifiideti  speech  on  »)avery  nmanoijjution, 
June  3,  l&rlE  neeeptea  office  und^r  Sir  Robun  Peel 
in  1834,  and  ag.Am  in  1841  and  1840;  im  tiiomber  lor 
Oxford,  separating  Irom  the  Tory  party,  t^jok 
office  under  Lord  Abtird&eni  ^nd.  Id  18,'j9,  uitdt^r  Lord 
Palmerston,  l>eco,me  abancf^Uor  of  tbo  cicbequcr;  oketad 
member  for  ISuutb  Lancashire  in  I8t>5,  he  bocame  leiuler 
of  the  Commons  under  Lord  John  llu^sell;  e^octod  for 
Greenwich,  he  became  premier  for  the  first  time  in 
1868,  holding  ofl&oe  untd  1874;  after  a  brilliant  cam- 
l^sign  in  Midlothian,  he  was  returned  for  that  county 
m  1880,  and  became  premier  for  the  second  time; 
became  premier  a  third  time  in  1886,  and  a  fourth 
time  in  1892.  During  his  tenure  of  office,  he  intro- 
duced and  carried  a  great  number  of  important  meas- 
ures, but  failed  from  desertion  in  the  Liberal  ranks  to 
carry  his  pet  measure  of  home  rule  for  Ireland,  so  he 
retired  from  office  into  private  life  in  1895,  and  spent  his 
last  days  chieflv  in  literary  work,  the  fruit  of  which,  added 
to  earner  works,  gives  evidence  of  the  breadth  of  his 

Sympathies  and  the  extent  of  his  scholarly  attainments. 
e  died  at  Hawarden,  May  19,  1898,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Gtasgow,  Elleit  Ander^dii  OhoUon,  novelist;  bom 
ia  Itichmond,  Va.,  April  22.  1S74;  private  education. 
Author:  "The  DiM<;enda&t,  '  '*Phm<c»  of  an  InferioE 
Planet,"  "Tha  Voice  nf  the  People."  "The  Freeman 
and  Othijr  Poems.**  *Tho  Battle  nroundp"  "The  Deliv- 
erance?,** **ViT|iinia/'  and  "LiJu  and  Gabriellu." 

GlaitSt  Carter,  American  lefdaUtnr  and  cabinet  officer, 
WM  born  at  Lya<^hbQrff,  Va,*  IHbH.  He  was  educated  in 
private  and  public  eehoota  at  Lynchburg.  After  learn- 
ing tlie  prmttjr'e  trad*;  and  wnrkin^  for  oight  years  in 
a  printing  otBce.  he  became  owner  of  daijy  newspapers 
at  Lyuchburff.  Kntcring  politics,  be  emrved  m  the 
Virginia  s^fnate,  liiO^lWa*  He  was  made  member  of 
cMmKr«tBs  in  UH>2,  and  waa  cDntLnuoui^ly  reelected  for 
the  period  19U;i-iy.  On  December  1^,  1918,  he  was 
appoijited  spcretary  ol  the  treasury  by  President  Wilson, 
auceoedkkg  W.  G.  MoAdeo. 

Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  crusader,  king  of  Jerusalem; 
set  out  in  1096;  took  Nicea  and  Antioch;  defeated  the 
Saracens,  and,  in  1099,  took  Jerusalem.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  king,  but  refused  to  assume  the  title. 
At  Ascalon  he  won  a  great  battle  over  the  sultan  of 
Bgypt.     Died,  1100. 

GoethaUy  George  Washlngtont  was  bom  in  Brook- 
lyn in  1858.  He  was  a  student  at  college  of  city  of 
New  York,  1873-76:  jpaduated  from  United  States 
military  academy,  1880.  Appointed  second  lieutenant 
engineers,  1880;  first  lieutenant,  1882;  captain,  1891; 
Beutenant  colonel  chief  engineer  volunteers,  1898;  hon- 
orably discharged  from  volunteer  service,  1898;  major 
engineering  corps,  1900;  graduated  from  Army  War  Col- 
lege, 1905;  lieutenant  colonel  engineers,  1907;  colonel 
1909.  Chief  of  engineers  during  Spanish-American  war; 
member  board  of  fortifications  (coast  and  harbor  defense) ; 
chief  engineer  Panama  canaL  1907-14.  Qovemor  of 
Panama  canal  sons,  1914-16.  Made  major-general,  U.  8. 
armv,  1915.  In  1017  he  was  for  a  time  general  manager 
of  the  Emergencsr  fleet  corporation,  and  in  1918  served 
as  chief  of  division  of  purchase,  storage,  and  traffic. 

Ckiettae,  Johann  Wolfgaiic  tod*  German  poet, 
philosopher,  and  romance  writer;  was  born  in  Frank- 
fortron-the-Main  in  1749,  of  noble  family,  and  received 
a  liberal  education.  At  sixteen,  he  went  to  Leipsig  to 
study  law,  to  which,  however,  ne  did  not  confine  him- 
self. After  about  two  years  study  of  alchemy  and 
mystical  writers,  he  went  to  Straasburg  in  1770,  where 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Herder.  On  his  return 
to  Frankfort,  two  years  later,  he  published  "Goets  von 
Berlichingen"  and  "Die  Leiden  des  Jungen  Werther," 
the  latter  of  which  was  immensely  popular.  In  1775 
he  went  to  Weimar,  where  the  grand  duke  gave  him 
the  office  of  chamberlain;  and,  in  1786,  to  Italy,  where 
he  traveled  for  two  years,  and  conceived  some  of  hia 
greatest  works.  The  dramas  of  "Iphigenia,**  "Egmont." 
and  "Torquato  Tasso"  were  produced  between  1786 
and  1790,  in  which  year  also  the  first  fragments  of 
*'Fauat'*  were  published.  In  1794,  Goethe's  botanical 
reaearches  bronght  him  into  connection  with  Schiller. 
In  1796  he  produced  "Wilhelm  Meister."    The  resulu 


of  his  seisntifie  studies  weie,  besidM  **T1m  Matamoc^ 
phoas  of  Plant!,"  the  "BeitrAge  sur  Optik"  (1791-^2), 
and  a   book  on   the   theory   of   colon    "Farbenlehre,** 

Biblished  in  1810,  in  opposition  to  Newton's  theories, 
eanwhile  "Hermann  und  Dorothea"  had  appeared 
in  1797,  and  the  greater  part  of  "Faust"  in  1808.  In 
the  latter  year  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Weimar  to 
Erfurt,  and  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon.  Died,  1832. 

Goldsmltht  OUtot,  bora  in  1728;  EngUsh  poet  and 
romance  writer;  son  of  a  poor  Irish  dercrman  of  Pallas, 
Longford,  went  as  sisar,  in  1744,  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  led  a  miserable  life  until  he  took  his 
degree  five  years  later.  After  this  —  having  failed  to 
obtain  ordination,  took  pupils  for  a  time,  and  lost  his 
money  bv  extravagance  —  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in 
1752,  and  from  thenoe  to  Leyden;  but,  after  staying 
there  a  year,  found  himself  penniless,  and  traveled  to 
London  through  France,  Switserland,  and  Northern  Italy, 
supporting  himself  by  flute  plasring.  After  a  precarious 
existence  as  a  surgeon,  an  author,  and  a  literary  hack,  be 
produced,  in  1759,  his  "Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe.^'  This  sold  well,  and  gained 
for  the  author  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Soon 
after  hn  was  engaged  to  contribute  to  the  "Publie 
L<ik"  r,  "  wrir.in«  tht  famous  "Chinese  Letters,"  after- 
war  li  r^uhlishcd  AB  "1  he  Citisen  of  the  World."  His  next 
ini porta rit  work  wa^  the  "Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  His 
Son."  *'Thiv  Travclf^r"  followed  in  1765,  and  "The 
Virs^r  of  Wakefield"  (j<iold  for  fifty  guineas  only)  in  1766. 
but  Cr^ldiimkh  wa^  itrifn'ovident  as  ever.  As  a  dramatist 
he  br<«anie  known  a>  the  writer  of  the  "Good-Natured 
Man,  '  bn>ui!hi  out  At  Covent  Garden  in  1768,  and  "She 
Stoopfl  to  t!onquer  '  in  1773,  and  as  a  poet  by  "The 
DcMctcd  VUlage  '  (1770),  and  his  last  work,  ••The  Retali- 
atian."  He  wrote  numerous  other  works,  among  whioh 
may  be  mentioned  "Animated  Nature."  He  died, 
heavily  in  debt,  in  1774. 

Gompers,  Sanrad,  president  of  American  Pederatioa 
of  Labor;  bom  in  Enaland,  January  27,  1850;  eigar- 
maker  by  trade;  has  been  advocate  of  the  rights  of 
labor  J  and  connected  with  the  efforts  to  organise  the 
working  people  since  his  15th  year;  one  of  the  founden 
of  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  editor  of  its  offio^ 
magasine;  has  written  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  the 
labor  question  and  the  labor  movement;  with  an  inter- 
mission of  one  year,  has  been  president  of  American 
Federation  of  Labor  since  1882. 

Goodwin*  Nathaniel  C,  actor;  bora  in  Boston  in 
1857;  studied  under  Wyseman  Marshall,  then  manager 
of  Boston  Theater;  made  d^but  in  Boston  in  *'Law  in 
New  York,*'  1874;  later  starred  as  Captain  Crosstree  in 
•'Black-eyed  Susan,"  Rice's  ••EvangeUne,"  "Hobbies,** 
••The  Member  from  Slocum,"  •'In  Missoura."  •'Nathan 
Hale,"  and  other  plays.     Died,  1919. 

Goodwin*  William  Watson*  educator:  bora  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  May  9,  1831;  graduate  of  Harvard, 
1851;  studied  at  universities  of  Qdttingen,  Berlin,  ana 
Bonn;  Ph.  D.,  Gottingen,  1855.  Tutor  at  Harvard : 
1856-60;  first  director  of  American  School  of  Classicuu 
Studies,  Athens,  Greece,  1882-83;  professor  of  Greek 
literature.  Harvard,  1860-1901;  professor  emeritus,  1901; 
overseer  of  Harvard,  1903-9.  Author:  ''Syntax  of  the 
Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb,"  "Greek  Grammar." 
Died,  1912. 

Goodyear.  Cliaries*  the  inventor  of  vulcanised 
rubber,  was  bora  in  New  Haven.  Conn.,  in  1800.  His 
career  was  a  troubled  one;  he  failed  as  an  iron-founder, 
and  when,  after  ten  years'  labor,  amidst  every  disad- 
vantage oi  poverty  and  privation,  he,  in  1844,  produced 
his  new  method  of  haraiening  rubber  by  means  of  sul- 
phur, he  became  involved  in  a  fresh  series  of  troubles, 
as  well  as  poverty,  consequent  on  the  infringement  of 
his  inventions.  His  patents  latterly  amounted  to  sixty, 
and  both  medals  and  honors  were  awarded  him  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.     Died.  1860. 

Gordon,  Ckaries  Georfe,  British  general,  was  bora  in 
Woolwich,  1833.  While  serving  in  the  Crimean  war, 
1854-56,  he  was  wounded  at  Sebastopol.  For  his  efforts 
in  suppressing  the  Taiping  rebellion,  1868-64,  he  received 
the  sobriquet  "Chinese  Gordon."  After  holding  several 
important  positions  in  the  British  army,  he  took  com- 
mand, in  1874,  of  the  forces  which  followed  np  Baker's 
explorations  in  Africa,  in  conneetion  with  which  he 
suppressed  the  slave  traffic  on  the  Red  sea.  In  1884,  as 
the  emissary  of  England,  he  went  to  the  Sudan  to  pacify 
the  rebellious  tribes  under  El  Mahdi,  the  "falee  prophet 
of  the  Sudan."  His  journey  to  Khartum,  made  praett- 
oally  alone  and  unprotected,  and  the  tafluenoe  which  his 
mere  presence  exerted  upon  the  tribes  of  the  desert 
indicated  the  remarkable  power  of  his  personality.  He 
was  killed  when  El  Mahdi  captured  Khartum,  1886. 
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iioo>.  l-^*^**^'  ^^^i.^Sf*    AmercsiQ  oapit*li»i.  eldeit  loo  I 
Gould*  ^}^^^^^  i^^' i^%TYork^ty,  Fcbjumnf  e, 

TfcilTf  ftv  mttoagf^ment.  i*nfl  tj^ij"  ^  j^gj  ^^  ^jui  elected 
prwuiflat  of  tbe  Maobftttsn  fci^P         pTeMdnnt  nnd  oW 

^a1d<  ?«**°nm  ftH  dauablpr  of  Utc  Jsy  und  Helen 
Vftrt  ritv  JuP^  *t),  1^**^"  "^c  Ji  «ttK  befiavolent  work, 
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5  w*r  with  Spftio:  ^^^^^''^J!^^  iT^iy  to  its  work;  at 
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Wounpdj  /^? VV,?  J^'rtSd  J  the  Cons^rvhtoirx.  under 

itt  -i^^ting  Homeland  Vi.a^^t^^-^^^^^  ,, 

Paris,  where,  tn  W?'  "ifj?  ntSm  was  produced  m  IBM. 
SoS^  -Sappbo,"  i;fJ^\,X?*^l^i°t*d  director  of  the 
Lid  the  eomwser  *»*  *?^^„t**j;*kT"Faust^*  appeared  m 
Omb*on,  After  ^oToe^'in'J^^^f^f;^,^  Lyrique,  'M^ 
IgSe,  being  bfoulht  out^P^  -Romdo  et  Juliet  t*'  lo  ISfi^^ 

Hedcmptionr  i^Bd    ^l^^l^^Vb'jbyiddiso  *nd  »nnto™t. 

Urmftf,  .*f  ?!5J„?*'  „    Si      He-  reiidored  great  »er- 
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Became  «o^t^"a^V.**^  wLni^B  ot  war  for  Cuba,  and 
infantry  iipon  the  j^^^^f^^  b'J  „Xf-Beaer«U  United 
May  27*  l&e^  'fa*  5^**1h  T,r  PoJtS  Rico  one  yaar.  and 
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division,  for  the  ^'^^^.^^^ta'^^d^^^^^^  di" 

tbi^  brigade  «°X^^K«f  tT^in^ade  pruviiiees  of  Batuan 
virion.  Uter   detached   to  »5^*J^?;^i(h)0.    to    district 

Northern  Lmqn,  'f^^^JJ*.™™?  under  eontfofto  ^ 
war  Ubis  di^^^^^  'ir^.^'tmnJemKr 
cept  civd  p^^^^^'^t.iwr^loi-^rder  jSeatoredt  tmnflr 
Southern  ^*'':^/^^''^f'y%'Jhi^Ti^Vii  Bneade,  Samar. 

where  be  Tceeivod  ^^"^ °^;  ^ j^^*^  gtates  Army*  Febru- 

of  the  Eilst,  lOtH^S      Di«d.  191-  ^    AmerioaB 

Grant,  t'lyasea  ^**"?i?.?;J^t!S  Stny  in  1S*3.  *fd 
Kenert^l  and  *tM*#mani  .;°^|^fVei^^^'PaiKii  «'  l^.^" 
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tbe  P-3^r*^"V"U»d^  L  tX  ToSnTtb^j  world.  Having 
from  pflioe  be  J"*"^  *;*^>^  Ja  unfortunate  apeealationj 
lost  bis  nioderate  fortune  m  an  un^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

be  wrote  an  account  ol  ^,"i„j    iaar, 

GrattHfi.  n*«T^',  ^''r>,Sun  and  "ailed  to  the  Irwh 
cat*d  at  Trinity  CnlJ^eo  ^i^^JJ^^^Xmeut  m  1775,  and 
bar  in  ^72;  entered  the  Irt^h  ^^^^"^^  ^^  moved  that 

became  an  OPPr'^*''°iJttnkhet ween  England  apd  Ir*- 
the  crown.*|«  the  onW  J^^QtJ^*'^*/^^^  niovem^nt. 
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May  4.  IS^O;  str^luaied  at  Pnnocton^i^  Admitted  io 
har.  1&1J3:  practiced  at  New  t.asi-«^  n^Uware.  lS70-35^ 

foreii^Q  ^l*t^PrH''''ith  ThTnatfonal  (gold  standard) 
in  laOU  ambat^d  ^*^'?,^i'S^r^i'Ki*\j:  member  Peace 
iMmoerati  in  tbe  P^.^J^^.^^-^^'^^X^d  by  the  priyudont 
Commission  Pi»rTii,lSyS  "PP^^^^^^^^t  Qnebec.  1&98; 
member  o(  the  Joint  H^«^^S;j?^^Tpermanent  Court  of 
tnsde  member  of  ^b"  Ijiter^t^onai  t  tr^^^     Kovomber. 
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Hia  "Ou, 
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JeffWMO.  Thomas,  third  President  of  the  United 
States,  wu  born  in  Virginia,  1743,  and,  after  graduatanc 
at  William  and  Mary  College,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1767.  He  practiced  law  with  signal  suooess,  and  in  1760, 
became  a  member  of  the  Vircdnia  House  of  Burgesses, 
and  in  1773,  a  delefgate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress, 
where  he  assisted  in  framing  the  celebrated  **Summary 
View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America."  In  1775,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  with  a 
sommandinji  voice  in  its  deliberations,  so  that  in  the 
year  following  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  1770,  he  socceeded  Patrick  Henry  in  the  governorship 
of  Virginia.  In  1783,  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  Uie  report  to  Congress  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  entered  into  at  Paris,  1783,  and,  two  years  later, 
succeeded  Franklin  as  minister  at  Paris.  On  his  return, 
in  1780,  he  entered  General  Washington's  first  cabinet 
aa  iccTTjtftry  of  *tjile.  In  this  Boaiticn  hi?  eradually 
Fsmo  to  be  emwidore4  the  heiui  of  lLil-  D^.  [uocafic  r-'^^^ty. 
In  1703*  bo  resignpd  D&ce.  and  finir  yeara  afu-r wards 
beoamo  Vio*^Pro*idfrnl  of  the  United  Btatos,  and  rtP- 
«#iei«  preaideat  of  the  St^imbo.  In  1801.  b**  wb,*  el?- ted 
to  the  prenidency.  and  duiiAA  hja  SrsL  admiiiLitr^i.ion 
the  JjoaiFiiina  PurcKase  wns  effected.  Re  roiirpd  to  pri- 
vate lif^t  l&09t  at  iho  flose  of  bU  woond  term.  Died,  is  J6. 

JeiUffe*  ^itnltll  Etyt  phyaLdiLD:  born  in  Now  Y<  rk, 
Octobtr  27,  iJsfJfl;  eraduate  of  Brooklyn  Polytorfinic, 
l£i80;  mcdlcil  dopftrtment  of  Colombia  Umv<r^it,y, 
1S89»  Ph.  D,,  lSi(/9,  A.  M..  lOOO.  Colunibla,  Jkirin 
practJoe.  1S8U;  intornc  8L  M  dry's  Hospital,  Brook  I  vn; 
sinent  one  year  in  Europe;  vkiting  neurologist.  City  Hos- 
pitAl,  N«w  Yorit,  aince  1^0^:  clmicjal  profeasoT,  montal 
di*»eB«aa,  Fordh^m  Linlveraity,  1907-12.  Atithor:  "Es- 
K^ntiaU  of  %''<&KeUible  Pharmacounosy*"  {wiih  Dr,  H>  H. 
Rusby)*  "'MorpholoiEy  &nd  Histology  of  Plan  Li' ^  Jwith 
Enme).  also  ^'Nervoua  Uixasea"  in  butlcr'a  DiagnoMj-'s, 
"Outhnea  of  PharmiM'0^no:=!y."  R-  %-[.'!*:  r  '*M. Jty 'a  rLyn- 
ology,"  '^Butler's  llaberia  MtxJictt,^'  oumw  «m<  i<.WTuUS 
Diseases.*'  Editor  and  translator:  "Dubois'  Psychoneu- 
roses";  co-editor,  "Encyclopedia  Americana,**  *'Scientifio 
American,"  1004;  editor  ''Reissig  Haus  Arst,"  1905, 
'*Medioal  News,"  New  York,  1900-05;  macaxine  editor 
"Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,'^  since  1902; 
also  contributor  to  medical,  botanical,  and  pharmaceutical 


lenlcB,  leremlah  Whipple,  professor  of  political 
economy  and  politics,  Cornell,  1891-1912,  professor  of 
economics  and  finance.  New  York  university,  since  1912: 
born  in  St.  Clair,  Michigan*  September  2, 1856:  graduated 
from  University  of  Michigan,  1878,  A.  M.,  1879,  LL.  D.. 
1903;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  HaUe,  1885;  studied  law;  ad- 
mitted to  Michigan  bar;  taught  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ger- 
man, Mt.  Morris  College;  professor  of  politiod  science 
and  Enp^h  literature,  Knox  College,  1886-89;  professor 
of  political  economy  and  sociid  science,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, 1889-^1;  expert  agent  of  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  on  Investigation  of  Trusts  and  Industrial 
Combinations  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  1899- 
1901,  and  consulting  expert  of  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  on  same  subject.  Special  commissioner  of  War 
Department,  United  States,  to  investigate  questions  of 
currency,  labor,  internal  taxation  and  police  in  the  Orient. 
1901-02.  Appointed  financial  adviser  to  republic  of 
China,  1912.  Author:  "Henry  C.  Carey  als  NationalG- 
konom,  Jena/*  "The  Trust  Problem,**  "Vol.  XVIII. 
Report  of  Industrial  Commission  of  Industrial  Combina- 
tions in  Europe,"  "Report  on  Certain  Economic  Questions 
in  the  English  and  Dutch  Colonies  in  the  Orient.  Editor 
and  part  author:  (Reports  United  States  industrial  Com- 
missioo)  "Trustp  and  Industrial  Combinations,"  Vol.  I., 
1900,  Vol.  XIII.,  1901.  Compiler:  "Statutes  and  Digested 
Decisions  of  Federal,  State,  and  Territorial  Law  Relating 
to  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations."  Part  author 
and  compiler  of  "Reports  of  Commission  on  International 
Exchange."  Frequent  contributor  to  periodical  literature 
on  economic  and  political  questions.  Special  expert  on 
currency  reform  of  government  of  Mexico^  1903:  member 
of  United  States  Commission  on  IntemaUonal  Exchange 
in  special  charge  of  reform  of  currency  in  China. 

Jenner.  Edward,  famous  as  the  diiaooverer  of  vaooina- 
tion,  was  bom  in  1749,  in  Berkeley,  England;  died  there, 
1823.  After  many  years  devoted  to  the  consideration  of, 
and  experiments  made  with,  vaccine  lymph  as  a  specific 
for  smallpox.  Jenner  was  for  the  first  time,  in  1796,  ena- 
bled to  satisfy  many  medical  men  of  the  valid  properties 
of  this  new  agent  as  a  preventive  of  the  disease. 

JcffMBlmlit  in  Scripture  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  and  author  of  the  book  which  bears 
his  name,  and  of  "Lamentations."  Ha  flourished  in 
the  Sixth  Ceativv.  B.  C. 

If  fcoam.  Two  kings  of  Israel  bore  this  name,  vis., 
one  who  was  elected,  975  B.  C,  by  the  ten  tribes  who  lua 
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rebelled  against  Rehoboam.  Died,  954.  The  other,  a 
son  of  Joash,  ascended  the  throne  about  825  B.  C.,  sind 
filled  it  for  forty-one  years.     Died,  784  B.  C. 

JcrooM,  or-  HlcronymiUt  SI*,  bom  about  843.  in 
Stridon,  in  Dalmatia,  of  Christian  parents,  studied  at 
Rome  under  Donatus;  after  traveling  in  Gaul  and  elss> 
where,  adopted  a  studious  and  ascetic  life,  spendiag  four 
years  in  the  desert  of  Chalois,  in  Bsrria;  was  orwdned 
priest  in  379;  visited  Constantinople,  where  he  be- 
came the  friend  and  pupil  of  Gregory  Nasiansus;  re- 
turning to  Rome,  became  seeretary  to  Pope  Damascoi, 
but  after  his  death  (384)  withdrew  to  the  Holy  Land. 
accompanied  by  Paula,  Eustoohium,  and  other  Roman 
ladies  devoted  to  the  ascetic  life.  F6r  the  remainder 
of  his  days  he  i>resided  over  a  monastery  estabUahed  b^ 
Paula  at  Bethlehem.  Here  he  oompleted  his  translation 
of  the  Bible  from  Hebrew  into  Latin,  known  as  the 
Vulgate.  He  wrote  numerous  commentaries  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  was  engaged  in  contro- 
versies with  Rufinus,  the  Pelagians,  and  others.  Died 
in  420. 

Jerome,  Jerome  Klapln.  English  humorist,  writer, 
and  lecturer,  was  bom  at  WalsalL  England,  1859.  He 
has  been  at  various  times  clerk,  school-master,  actor  and 
journaliBt;  editor  of  "Idler,"  with  Robert  Barr,  1892-97, 
and  of  "To-Day,"  1893-97.  Author:  "On  the  Stage  and 
Off,"  **Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  FeUow,'*  "Three  Men  in 
a  Boat,**  "Diaiy  of  a  Pilgrimage,**  "Novel  Notes,**  "John 
Ingerfield,"  **Barbara,^  "Fennel,**  "Sunset.**  "New 
Lamps  for  Old,**  "Ruth,**  "Wood  Barrow  Farm,** 
"Prude*s  Progress,**  **Rise  of  Dick  Halward/*  "Sketches 
in  Lavender,  "Letters  to  C^orinda,**  •'The  Seeond 
Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow  "  "  " 
mel,**^'Mi8s  Hobbs."  "Paul  Kelvc*.  *«» 
"Tommy  and  Ck>.,^*  "Idle  Ideas  in  1905,"  **Sa8an  in 
Search  of  a  Husband,*'  "Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,"  **The  Angel  and  the  Author,'*  etc 

Jerome,  Winiam  Tnvers,  lawyer:  bom  in  New 
York,  April  18,  1859;  educated  at  Williston  Seimnary 
and  Amherst  Ck>llege  (honorary  A.  M.) ;  graduated  from 
Columbia  Law  School,  1884;  admitted  to  bar,  1884; 
justice  of  roecial  sessions,  1895-1902;  district  attorney 
New  York  County,  elected  1901;  Democrat.  ReSlected 
as  independent  candidate,  1905.  Author:  **Liquor  Tax 
Law  in  Now  York.** 

Jesus  Christ  (lesous,  the  Greek  form  of  Joshua  or 
Jeshua,  contracted  from  Jehoshua,  meaning,  help  of 
Jehovah,  or  saviour;  Christos.  anointed),  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Saviour  of  men,  whose  birth,  life,  aiid  death  were 
predicted  by  prophets,  and  attended  with  miraculous 
manifestations  of  divine  power;  was  bora  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  of  the  tribe  of  Judan,  who  was  betrothed  to  Joseph, 
the  descendant  and  heir  of  the  house  of  David.  Two 
genealogies  of  Joseph  are  given  —  one  by  Matthew, 
chapter  one;  the  other  by  Luke^  chapter  three.  The 
former  is  supposed  to  contain  the  list  of  heirs  of  the  houss 
of  David,  whether  by  direct  or  indirect  dssoent;  the 
other  the  direct  ancestors  of  Joseph.  It  was  foretold 
that  Christ  should  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  the 
son  of  David.  The  place  of  His  birth  was  Bethlehem; 
the  time,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  was  in 
the  year  of  Rome  754.  Scholars  are  now  almost  nnani- 
mousl  V  a«reed  that  this  date  Lb  too  late,  and  it  is  generally 
placed  about  four  ^ears  earlier.  The  coming  of  a  fore- 
runner to  the  Saviour,  John  the  BapUst,  in  tha  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias,  was  foretold  by  an  ancsl  (Luke  i:  1^. 
The  auMl  Gabriel  announced  to  Mary  that  the  power 
of  the  Highest  should  overshadow  her,  and  that  she 
should  bear  a  son  who  should  rule  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  forever;  and  on  the  night  of  His  birth  an  anjgel 
appeared  to  some  shepherds,  and  announced  the  conodng 
of  a  Saviour.  On  the  ^hth  day  He  was  cireumoised 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  on  the  fortieth  was 
presented  in  the  temple,  where  the  aged  Simeon 
nounoed  Him  to  be  the  light  of  nations  and  the  i 

of  Israel.     Herod  ordered  the  extirpation  of  all  ohL 

of  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity  of  the  age  of  less  than  two 

Ssars,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  death  of  Jesus. 
ut  Joseph,  being  miraculously  warned  of  the  daaasr, 
fled  to  Egsrpt  with  the  Virgin  and  her  child,  and  on  bis 
return,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  went  to  reside  at  Nasa- 
reth  in  Galilee,  whence  Jesus  is  called  a  Nasarene.  We 
have  no  further  accounts  of  the  earlier  y«u«  of  Jesus, 
except  the  remarkable  scene  in  the  ten^tie  when  He 
was  12  years  old,  and  the  general  observation  of  LofcSb 
that  He  remained  in  Nasareth  with  His  pvents  and 
served  them.  At  the  agpe  of  about  30  (Luke  iii:  23),  He 
was  baptised  b^  John  in  the  River  Jordan,  tiie  Bpini 
of  (Sod  descending  upon  Him  like  a  dove,  and  a  tsiss 
from  heaven  proclaiming,  **Thou  art  my  belored  floss 
in  thee  I  am  well  pleased.**  Prsviousbr.  how«v«r,  to 
entering  on  Uie  offioe  of  divina  tsasher  He  rstirsd  to  t 
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•olitary  pibee,  wliere  He  pimwd  forty  days  in  fastiiifi 
meditatloii.  «&d  prayer,  prerioua  to  the  remarkable 
•eene  of  the  temptation  deecribed  by  the  erangelietB 
—  Matt.,  ehap.  iv.;  Mark  i:  12-13;  Luke*  chap.  iv. 
He  was  afterward  transfigured  in  the  presence  oi  three 
of  His  disoiples,  when  Moses  and  Elias  appeared  to  Him 
from  heaven,  and  His  raiment  became  white  and  shining, 
and  His  faoe  shone  as  the  sun.  On  this  occasion  again, 
a  voice  came  from  heaven  saying,  "This  is  my  beloved 
Son;  hear  ye  him"  (Matt.,  chap.  xviL;  Mark,  chap,  iz.; 
Luke,  chap,  ix.,  verses  28^36).  His  mission  is  generally 
dered        •  '   *  " 


to  have  occupied  three  years,  spent  in  acts 

of  mercy  (chiefly  miraculous),  in  moulcatmg  a  purer 
system  oi  morals,  more  exalted  notions  of  God,  and  more 
elevating  views  of  man  and  his  destinjr  thuti  Lad  yet 
been  presented  to  the  world.  His  doctrine  ia  cm  bodied 
chiefly  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.,  chap,  v  -vii., 
and  Luke,  chap,  vi.),  containing  the  form  of  pray«?r  He 
taught  to  His  disciples,  commonly  called  thti  Lord's 
Prayer;  in  His  discourses  to  the  Jews  in  John,  chap. 
v.-viiL  and  z.;  to  His  disciples,  chap,  ziv.-x^i  ;.  uNd  Ins 
intercessory  prayer,  chap.  zvU.  He  chose  tvFclve  apostles 
to  be  the  companions  of  His  ministry,  the  witnesses  of 
Hia  miracles,  and  the  depositories  of  His  doctrine;  and 
He  was  betrayed  into  the  power  of  His  enemies  by  one 
of  these  with  the  mockery  of  a  friendly  salutation.  Be- 
trayed by  one,  denied  by  another,  and  abandoned  by  all, 
He  was  carried  before  the  Jewish  priests,  found  gmlty, 
and  bv  them  delivered  over  to  the  Roman  magistrates. 
who  alone  had  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Condemned 
to  death  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  He  was  nailed 
to  the  cross  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  it  was  in  the  agonies 
of  this  bitter  death  that  He  prayed  for  the  forgiveness 
of  His  executioners,  and  with  a  touching  act  of  final  love 
oommended  His  mother  to  His  favorite  disciple.  The 
evangelists  relate  that  from  the  hour  of  noon  the  sun 
was  darkened  and  three  hours  after,  Jesus,  having  cried 
out,  "It  is  finished!"  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  veil  of 
the  temple,  they  add,  was  torn  asunder,  the  earth  shook, 
rocks  were  rent,  and  the  tombs  opened.  The  centurion 
who  was  present,  directing  the  ezeoution,  ezclaimed, 
**Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God!"  The  body  of  Jesus 
was  taken  down  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  placed  in 
a  tomb,  about  which  the  Jewish  priests,  remembering 
His  prophecy  that  He  should  rise  on  the  third  day,  set  a 
guard,  sealmf;  up  th,e  door.  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions  His  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  His  resurrection 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Sunday),  and  He  appeared 
repeatedly  to  His  disciples  to  encourage,  console,  and 
instruct  Uiem.  On  the  fortieth  day  after  His  resurreo- 
tion,  while  with  them  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  after  He 
had  given  them  instructions  to  teach  andproseWtise  all 
nations,  promising  them  the  ^t  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
cloud  received  Him  out  of  their  sight,  and  He  was  taken 
up  to  heaven.  While  the  disciples  stood  gasing  after 
Him  two  men  in  white  apparel  appeared  to  them,  and 
predicted  His  coming  agam  in  like  manner  as  they  had 
seen  Him  go.  See  the  closing  chapters  of  the  four 
evangelists  and  Acts  i:  1-14. 

Josn  of  Arc.    See  Arc,  Joan  of. 

loffre  (s^'-/r'),  Joseph  lacqaet  Ctealre,  dis- 
tinguished French  general,  the  hero  of  the  Marne,  was 
born  at  Rivesaltes,  JPyrenees,  1852.  He  studied  military 
engineering  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  served  in 
the  artillery  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  He  was 
made  captain  in  1874,  and,  after  winning  repeated  pro- 
motion in  various  fields  of  service,  became  professor 
in  the  French  war  schooL  In  1911  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  staff  and,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  in  1914,  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
allied  forces  in  France.  By  his  notable  victory  of  the 
Mame  in  September,  1914,  the  German  advance  was 
stopped  and  Paris  was  saved.  His  defense  of  Verdun  in 
191o  ranks  high  among  great  military  achievements.  In 
appreciation  of  his  services  to  the  nation  he  was  created 
marshal  of  France.  When  America  joined  the  Allies  in 
1917  Joffre  was  made  a  member  of  the  Anglo-French 
mission  tO  the  United  States.  He  was  everywhere 
welcomed  amid  scenes  of  unparalleled  enthusiasm,  and 
waa  honored  with  many  notable  gifts  and  tokens  of 
esteem.  In  1918  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  among  the 
"forty  immortals"  of  the  French  academy. 

John.  8t,«  called  the  Baptist,  son  of  Zacharias*  a 
prieet  of  the  Jews,  and  of  Elisabeth,  who  was  the  cousin 
of  Mar^,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  early  exercised  the 
apoitoUc  call,  and  began  to  preach  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jor^lan,  where  Jesus  received  baptism  at  his  hands.  He 
aflcirwards  suffered  death  by  command  of  Herod. 

John^  St.,  the  Apostle;  bom  iibout  4  A.  D. ;  was  one  of 
the  earheet  of  Christ's  disciples.  During  the  crucifizion 
our  Lord  commended  His  mother  to  John's  care,  and  he 
*'took  her  to  his  own  home."    John  afterwards  became 


Ihshop  of  Ephesas.  Aeeordhig  to  TertuUian,  he  wm 
plunged  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil  during  the  persecution 
under  Domitian,  but  received  no  injury.  He  was  subse- 
quently exiled  to  the  island  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  the 
**Book  of  Revelation.'*  He  was  also  author  of  the  Ooqjel 
and  Epistles  which  bear  his  name.     Died  about  99  A.  D. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  seventeenth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  in  Raleigh.  N.  C,  in  1808. 
By  trade  a  tailor,  and  a  self-educated  man,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  (his  adopted 
State);  was  eleeted  to  congress,  1843-53,  and  became 
governor  of  Tennessee  in  1853,  and  again  in  1855.  In 
1857,  he  was  elected  to  the  national  senate,  and,  in 
18fl2,  appointed  military  governor  of  his  sUte.  Elected 
vice-president  of  the  Umon  by  the  Republican  party 
in  1864,  he  was  swom  in  as  president  in  1865  following 
the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  opposition 
to  the  measures  adopted  by  congress  for  the  reconstrao- 
tion  of  the  southern  states  involved  him  in  a  stmggle. 
which  ended  in  1868  with  his  impeachment  on  charges  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  state.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  in  March,  and  acquitted  on  the  26th  of 
May  following.  In  January,  1875.  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  United  SUtes  senate.     Died,  1876. 

Johnson,  mram  W.,  governor  of  (}alifomia,  1911-17; 
was  bom  in  Sacramento,  California,  1866;  studied  law. 
In  1906  was  associated  with  Francis  Heney  in  the  Saa 
Francisco  graft  prosecutiona  When  Heney  was  shot  down 
in  open  court  Johnson  took  his  place  and  sent  Abe  Ruef, 
leader  of  the  grafters,  to  the  penitentiary  for  fourteen 
years.  Elected  governor  of  Ca  ufomia  on  a  platform  de- 
signed to  free  the  state  of  the  domination  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  and  similar  influences.  Procured  passsj^e 
of  twenty-three  progressive  amendments  to  state  consti- 
tution. In  1912  nominated  vice-president  on  the 
Progressive  ticket.     Elected  U.  S.  senator,  1916. 

Johnson,  John  A.,  ioumalist,  govemor  of  Minne- 
sota from  1904  until  his  death  in  1909;  bora  in  St.  Peter, 
Minn.,  1861;  educated  in  public  schools,  St.  Peter.  Care 
of  family  devolving  upon  him  at  12,  went  to  work  in 
printing  office  in  St.  Peter,  and  continued  in  that  business, 
becoming  member  of  firm  of  Essler  &  Johnson,  publishers 
of  the  St.  Peter  ''Herald,"  of  which  he  was  editor.  Was 
state  senator  from  St.  Peter  district,  and  prominent 
candidate  for  presidential  nomination,  1908. 

Johnson,  S»mnel,  a  distin^iuished  English  writer 
and  lexicographer,  was  bom  m  Lichfield,  England. 
1709.  He  was  educated  in  his  father's  library  and  at 
Ozford.  After  a  varied  and  ;3recarious  early  career,  he 
slowly  gained  foremost  place  m  the  literature  of  his  day. 
Among  many  noted  works  the  most  useful  was  his 
"Dictionary.'  In  1759  he  wrote  his  celebrated  romance 
of  "Rasselas."  which  he  composed  in  the  evenings  of  one 
week  in  order  to  defray  the  funeral  ezpenses  of  his 
mother.  He  died  at  London,  1784.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  his  statue  was  placed 
in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Among  his  works  are  "Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  "The  Rambler,"  and  "The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes." 

Johnson,  Tom  Loftln,  eapitaUst,  politician,  bom  in 
Georgetown,  Ky..  1854  ;•  went  to  Indiana  in  bo:^hood; 
educated  there;  clerk  in  street  railway  office,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  1869-75;  invented  several  street  railway  devices: 
bought  a  street  railway  in  Indianapolis;  later  acquired 
large  street  railway  interests  in  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and 
Brooklyn;  was  also  iron  manufacturer  in  (Heveland. 
Member  of  congress,  1891-^5;  prominent  advocate  of 
the  "single- taz"  theories  of  Henry  George.  He  retired 
from  business  ^d  devoted  his  entire  time  to  tazation 

Suestions,  municipal  reform  and  official  duties;  mayor  of 
leveland.  1901-10.  Died,  1911. 
Johnston,  Albert  Sydney,  a  distinguished  American 
(^nfederate  general,  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1803, 
and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1826.  In  1837  he 
superseded  General  Houston  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Tezan  army;  nezt  became  Texan  war  secretary, 
and  served  as  a  colonel  of  American  regulars  during  the 
Mexican  war.  In  1857,  he  commanded  the  expedition 
sent  against  the  Mormons  of  Utah;  and  in  1861  was 
made  military  commander  of  the  department  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  by  the  Confederate  government. 
After  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  he  formed  a  Junction 
with  the  army  of  (General  Beauregard,  and  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6,  1862. 

Johnston,  Joseph  Enleston,  bom  in  1807:  Ameri- 
can soldier,  joined  the  Confederate  army,  and  became 
commander  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  South  Carolina 
in  February,  1865,  but  surrendered  with  his  army  in  the 
following  April.     Died,  1891. 

J6kal,  Maoriee,  Hungarian  novelist,  bora  in  1829; 
took  part  ae  a  ionrnalist  in  the  revolntien  of  1848; 
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WTOia  •bovi  aOO  novda,  iMiadiac ''TiflONv'fl  Two  Wprids,'' 
**Black   Di>inond>.'*    "The    Boom 


ooMUMe   of    tlw   Condiic 


O&atvrff"  ete.    Died,  1904. 

JaiMitlMin.  ton  of  Baal,  — ^ 

D»TidL  who  bewailed  his  itatiiDely  death  in  one  oi  the 

toet  beaotif ul  of  hie  sodsb.    Also,  a  son  of  Matte thiat, 


matlian.  eon  of  Baal,  and  tiie  boeom  iriend  of 
ridL  who  be^ 

It  beautiful  of  hie  aoDsa.    Also, 

and  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus.  He  suoeeeded  his 
brother  Judas  in  the  leadership  of  the  Jews,  and  was 
made  hisb-prieet  by  Alexander  Bales.  After  some 
vieissitudes  of  fortune,  he  renewed  the  leacue  his  brother 
had  formed  wiUi  the  Romans,  and  was  at  last  treaeb- 
arously  slain  by  Tryphon. 

jMiet*  Faul  (real  name  John  Paul),  a  briDiant  Amer- 
feaa  naval  commander  in  the  Berolution,  was  bom  in 
Scotland  in  1747.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  he  became  rear-admiral  in  the  Russian 
serrice.  but  was  dismiesed  on  account  of  a  pcivate 
quarrel,  and  died  in  Paris  (1792)  in  poverty. 

J^OMB*  BeidaiBlii*  or  Btm,  born  about  1573;  dram- 
atist, was  educated  at  Westminster  under  Camden.  It 
ia  uncertain  whether  he  studied  at  Cambridge.  After 
foUowincthe  trade  of  a  brieklsyer.  he  went  as  a  volun- 
teer to  Flanders,  and  on  his,  return  became  an  actor, 
also  writing  i^ys  in  conjunction  with  others.  His  first 
independent  work,  "Every  Man  in  His  Humour,"  was 
followed  by  **Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour,"  "(Cyn- 
thia's Revels,"  "Sejanus."  "Vofa»one,"  **The  Alche- 
mist,"  and  many  others.     Died,  lw7. 

loffdam  DafM  Stair*  president  of  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  Univeraity,  1891-1913,  chancellor  rinoe  1913:  bom  in 
Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  January  19, 1861:  graduate  of  Ck>mell, 
M.  S.,  1872;  M.  D.,  Indiana  Medical  CcXIegfi,  1875  (Ph.  D., 
Butler  University,  1878;  LL.  D.,  Cornell,  1886,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1902).  Prpfeesor  in  various  oollejdate  institu- 
tions, 1872-79:  assistant  to  United  States  fish  Ck>mmis- 
sioa,  1877-91;  professor  of  8o61ogy,  1879-85,  and  pres- 
ident, 1885H)1,  Indiana  University;  ptssident  of  Calilor- 
aia  Academy  of  Sciences,  1896-1904  and  since  1908:  also 
United  Statee  commissioner  in  charge  of  fur  seal  inveeti- 
gations.  etc.  Author:  **A  Manual  of  Vertebrate  Animals 
of  Northern  United  SUtee."  "Science  Sketchee."  "Fishes 
of  North  and  Middle  America,"  "Footnotee  to  Evolution," 
**The  Story  of  Matka,"  "C^re  and  (Culture  of  Men,"  "The 
Innumerable  Company,"  "Imperial  Democracy,"  "Ani- 
mal Life,"  "Animal  Forms"  (with  V.  L.  Kellogg  and  H. 
Heath),  "The  Strength  of  Being  dean,"  ^tandeth 
God  Within  the  Shadow."  "To  Barbara"  (verse),  "The 
Philosophy  of  Hope,"  "The  Blood  of  the  Nation," 
"Food  and  Game  Fishes  of  North  America"  (with  B. 
W.  Evermann),  "A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Fishes." 
"Voaoe  of  the  Scholar,"  "The  Call  of  the  Twentieth 
Century."  etc.;  numerous  papers  on  ichthyology  in  pro- 
ittifdil"g«  of  various  societies  and  government  bureaus. 

Jatepb.  In  Scripture,  one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs, 
the  favorite  son  of  Jacob,  said  to  have  becm  bom  in 
Mesopotamia.  He  was  sold  by  hia  envious  brothers  and 
taken  to  Egypt  as  a  slave,  but  rose  to  be  prime  minister. 
Also  the  name  of  the  husband  of  Mary,  mother  of  the 
Saviour.  Two  German  emperors  bore  this  name. 
Joseph  I.,  bom  in  1678.  was  made  King  of  Hungary  and 
of  the  Romans;  he  succeeded  his  father  Leopold  I.  as 
emperor  in  1705,  and  died  in  1711.  Joseph  II..  bom  in 
1741.  succeeded  his  father.  Francis  I.,  in  1765,  and  died 
in  1790. 

JotbOBy  or  Hoshc^  son  of  Nun;  commander  of 
the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Moses,  led  them  into 
the  Hohr  Land,  and  obtained  many  victories  over  the 
tribes  of  (Canaan. 

Joslah  succeeded  hia  father,  Amon.  as  King  of  Judah 
in  641  B.  C.  He  died  in  a  war  with  Pharaoh  Necho, 
King  of  Egypt,  in  609  B.  a 

Jonbcrt,  retras  Jacobus,  bom  in  1831;  one  of  the 
triumvirate  who  organised  a  Transvaal  revolt  against 
the  British  Government  in  1880,  held  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  engagements  at  Laing's  Nek,  Ingogo  River, 
and  Majuba  HiU.  In  1899,  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Boer  forces  in  the  war  with  England.     Died.  1900. 

JoQle*  James  Prescott,  bom  in  1818;  electrician, 
pupil  of  Dalton;  made  discoveries  in  electro-magnetism, 
and,  in  1843.  established  his  theory  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.     Died,  1889. 

Jonrdan,  Jean  Baotlste,  Comte,  bom  in  1762; 
French  marshal;  served  in  the  wars  of  the  repubUo, 
and.  in  1799.  was  appointed  commander  of  the  army 
of  the  Danube  by  the  Directory.  In  1797,  he  became 
president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  but  was  ex- 

KDed  in  1799.  owing  to  his  opposition  to  Bonaparte. 
'  whom,  however,  he  was  afterwards  emplojred.     He 
subsequently  followed  the  fortunes  of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
He  owed  his  title  to  Louia  XVIII..  but  joined  in  the 
rerohition  of  1830.     Died,  1833. 
99m9Ut  BeiUaiiaii,  M.  A.:  bora  in  1817;  suooea- 


Osfocd.  and  Be^  professor  of  ^teek  mnoe  IStSTWm 
worics  inelude  tramristaona  of  Plato  and  Thue^rdidca. 
He  oontributed  a  paper  "On  the  Interpretatioa  of 
Scripture"  to  "Eaaays  and  Reviews."  Died,  1808. 
Jadas  Iscaitol*  one  of  the  twelve  diaeiples 
ho  betrayed  his  Mai 


by  Jesus,  and  the  one  who  betrayed  his  Master  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver;  after  wfaioh  ha  very  paopeily 
"went  aiKi  hanged  himaelf." 

'  e  aiMatlea,  brother 
to  have  been  msr- 
Tbe  "Epistkr* 
and  r 


Ja«e,  81^  or  Jadfts-NOne  of  the 
of  St.  James  the  Less,  and  suppoeed  t 


struggles   against   the 


tyred  at  Berytus  about  the  year  80. 

winch  bears  his  name  is  one  of  the  m 

Important  books  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament, 

and   one   whose   canonical   authority   has   been   mueh 

disputed  both  in  ancient  and  quite  modern  times. 

Jadltli.  A  heroine  of  Israel,  whose  name  has  been 
mven  to  one  of  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible. 
She  is  said  to  have  by  artifice  gained  the  tent  of  the 
Ass]rrian  general.  Howfemea,  at  Bethulia.  whom  she 
decapitated  during  his  sleep;  bearina  away  his  gory 
head  in  triumph.  The  most  general  opinion  among 
critics  is  that  tbe  history  of  Judith  is  a  Jewiah  romance, 
written,  probably  in  the  ace  of  Maccabees,  in 
to  animate  the  Jews  in  their 
Assyrians. 

JadsoB*  Harry  Prstl»  president  of  the  Un 
of  Chicago,  since  1907;  bom  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
December  »),  1849;  graduate  of  Williams,  1870  (A.  M., 
1883;  LL.  D.,  1893;  LL.  D..  1903,  Queens  Univeraity, 
Canada).  Teacher  and  principal  of  high  school,  Troy. 
N.  Y.,  1870-86;  professor  of  history.  Unhreraty  of 
Minnesota,  1885-92;  was  co-editor  of  "American  BOe- 
torical  Review."  Author:  "History  of  the  Troy  Citi- 
xens'  Corps."  "C«sar*s  Army/'  "Csear's  Commentaries*' 
(eoHeditor)t  "Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  "The 
Growth  of  the  American  Nation,"  "The  Hifher  Educa- 
tion as  a  Training  for  Business,"  "The  Latin  in  English," 
"The  Missiainjppi  Valley"  (in  Shaler's  United  Sutes  of 
America),  "The  Young  American,"  **The  Government 
of  Illinois,"  "Graded  Literature  Readers"  (oo-editor), 
"The  Essentials  of  a  Written  Constitution." 

Jngiutlia*  a  king  of  Numidia  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  Century,  B.  C.,  was  the  grandson  of  Masinissa, 
but  illegitimate,  and  brought  up  by  Midpsa,  aloag  with 
his  own  sons,  and  left  a  share  of  the  kingdom  by  him 
at  his  death.  He,  however,  murdered  both  of  them* 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole.    The  Romans, 


therefore,  made  war  upon  him  and  after  a  long  stni»> 
(de  he  was  conquered,  made  prisoner,  led  in  triumph 
by  Marius,  and  starved  to  death  in  prison  at  Rome, 
104  B.  C. 

JnlUaf  JulUniis  Flafliis  Claiidliis»  sumamed  **The 
Apostate, '  a  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  the 
Great,  was  bom  in  Constantinople,  A.  D.  331,  and  was 
Emperor  of  Rome  from  A.  D.  361  to  363.  He  was  one 
of  toe  best  emperors  of  the  later  period,  but  he  la  chiefly 
remembered  by  his  unwise  and  necessarily  unsuooessfnl 
attempt  to  restore  the  effete  and  dethroned  psganinm 
of  Rome. 

JaUils  II.»  Po|^  (Cardinal  Qiidiano  della  Rovere). 
bom  in  1443;  distmguiahed  as  a  warrior  and  patron  of 
the  arts;  became  pope  in  1503.  He  endeavored  to  ex- 
tend the  papal  territory,  and.  after  driving  Ceeare  Borgia 
from  the  Romagna,  formed  the  lea^e  oTCambrai  with 
Maximilian  and  Louis  XII.  agamat  Venice  (1508). 
After  the  submission  of  ^e  republic,  he  turned  hia  anna 
against  France  (1510).  In  1511,  the  Holy  league  wm 
formed,  and  the  rrench  army  driven  back  over  the  Alpa. 
Died.  1513. 

Justtnlaii  I^  Emperor  of  the  Eas^;  bora  in  483; 
succeeded  his  uncle.  Justin  I.,  in  527.  He  iaaued  a 
famous  code,  forming^  together  with  hia  o<4Iectiona  of 
"Pandects."  "Institutiones,"  and  "Novelhs,"  the  "cor- 
pus juris  civiUs."  Under  Justinian,  the  boundaries  of 
the  empire  were  much  extended  throu^  the  victories 
of  Betisarius  and  Narses  over  the  Persians,  Vandals 
and  Ostrogoths.    Died,  565*. 

Juvenal,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet  and  satirist,  bom 
in  Aquinum;  a  friend  of  Martlsl  and  contemporary  of 
Statins  and  Quintilian;  his  satires,  sixteen  in  nuinber. 
are  written  in  indignant  scorn  of  the  vices  of  the  Romans 
under  the  empire,  and  in  the  descriptions  of  which  the 
historian  finds  a  portrait  of  the  manners  and  morals  ol 
the  time  (60-140). 

Kant,  Immanaei*  a  celebrated  German  philosophsr: 
bora  in  Kdnigaberg.  1724;  waa  the  aon  of  a  saddler,  off 
Scotch  deseent,  and  fortunate  in  both  bis  parents.  He 
entered  the  university  in  1740,  as  a  student  of  thaolocy; 
gave  himself  to  the  study  of  i>hiloeophy,  mathematas^ 
and  physics;  wrote  an  essay,  hta  first  literary  effort,  cm 
motive  force  in  1740;  settled  at  the  uaivarsitj  as  a 
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private  lectUTOT  on  »  variety  of  aoadeznie  rableots  in 
1755;  became  profewor  of  logio  and  metaph^cs  in 
1770,  when  he  waa  46*  and  continued  until  his  rettrement* 
in  1797,  from  the  frailties  of  age;  he  spent  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  life  in  a  small  house  with  a  oarden  in  a 
quiet  quarter  of  the  town.  His  great  work,  tne  "Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,"  was  published  in  1781,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed bv  the  "Critiaue  of  Practical  Reason"  in  1788,  and 
the  "Critique  of  Judgment"  in  1790.  His  works  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era  in  jphiloeophic  speculation,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  a  critical  method  dealt  a  death-blow  to 
speculative  dogmatism  on  the  one  hand  and  skepticism 
on  the  other.  It  was,  he  says,  the  skeptidsm  of  Hume 
that  first  broke  his  dogmatic  slumber,  so  that  had  Hume 
not  been,  he  had  not  been,  and  the  whole  course  of  modern 
thought  might  be  different.  Kant  by  his  critical 
method  did  for  philosophy  what  Copernicus  did  for 
astronomy;  he  centralised  the  intelligence  in  the  rea- 
0on  or  soul,  as  the  latter  did  the  planetary  system  in  the 
sun.  Kant  was  a  lean,  little  man,  of  simple  habits,  and 
was  never  wedded.     Died,  1804. 

KAUffmsiuit  Angrtlfia,  painter;  bom  in  Coire  in  1741: 
in  1760  went  to  England.  She  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1768.  In  1781  she  married  the 
Venetian  artist,  Antonio  Zucchi,  and  thenceforward  lived 
in  Italy.     Died,  1807. 

Kean,  Charles  Jobn.  actor;  bom  in  Waterford,  in 
1811;  son  of  Edmund  Kean;  was  educated  at  Eton; 
made  his  d6but  at  Dniry  Lane  in  1827,  but  did  not  es- 
tablish his  reputation  till  1838,  when  he  acted  as  Hamlet, 
Richard  til.,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  In  1842  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Ellen  Tree,  a  celebrated  actress.  From  1850 
to  1850  he  was  manager  of  the  Princess's  theater.  Died, 
1868. 

KeatBt  John*  bora  in  1705;  poet,  son  of  a  livery 
stable  proprietor  in  Finsbury;  was  educated  at  a  school 
»t  EnMid,  where  he  formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with  the 
master's  son,  Charles  Cowden  Clarke.  He  was  ai^ren- 
ticed  to  Mr.  Hammond,  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton,  whom 
he  left  in  1814,  but  pursued  his  studies  at  Guy's  Hospital 
till  1817.  He  then  determined  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
cenins.  "Endymion,"  his  first  long  poem,  apprared 
m  1818.    "Isabella  or  the  Pot  of  I^mQ,"  "Hyperion," 


utui"  "The  r  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  and  the  ^'Odesi' 
J  written  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years.  Mean- 
while, a  hereditary  tendency  to  consumption  had  de- 
veloped itself,  and  in  September,  1820,  he  was  forced  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Italy.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  friend,  Joseph  Severn,  who  nursed  him  tenderly 
during  iaa  last  illness  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  Februaryt 
1821. 

Keifer*  Joseph  WaiTeii«  American  soldier  and  poli- 
tician; born  in  Clark  County,  O.,  January  30,  1836; 
educated  at  Antioch  Colleffe;  since  1858  in  law  practice, 
Springfield,  O.;  served  in  Ohio  volunteers  in  field,  1861- 
65;  four  times  wounded;  declined  appointment  as  lieu- 
tenantrcolonel  26th  United  States  Infantry,  1866; 
member  Ohio  Senate,  1868-60;  department  commander 
Ohio  G.  A.  R..  1868-70;  vice-commander-in-chief  Q.  A. 
R.,  1871-72;  delegate  to  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, 1876;  member  of  Congress,  1877-85,  and  1905-11 
(speaker,  1881-^);  president  of  Lagonda  National 
Bank,  Springfield,  O.,  smce  1873.  Appointed  and  served, 
1898-09,  as  major-general  volunteers  in  war  against 
Spain.     Author:  "Slavery  and  Four  Years  of  War." 

KeOar*  Harry,  public  entertainer  (mamdan);  bom 
in  Erie,  Pa.,  July  11,  1840;  graduated  from  Paines- 
viUe,  O.,  High  School,  1866.  when  a  youn^  man  was 
assistant  to  the  "Falor  of  Ava,"  the  magician;  joined 
Davenport  Brothers,  spirit  mediums,  as  business  man* 
ager,  1867:  with  Fay  toured  South  America  and  Mezieo  as 
Fay  ft  Kellar,  1871-73;  with  Ling  Look  and  Yamsdura. 
under  name  of  Kellar.  Ling  Look  ft  Yamadura,  roytu 
illusionists,  played  through  South  America,  Africa, 
Australia,  India,  China.  Philippine  Islands,  and  Japan 
(Ling  Look  and  Yamadura  died  in  China,  1877);  tnen 
with  J.  H.  Ounard,  as  Kellar  ft  Cunard;  traveled  five 
years  through  India,  Burmah,  Siam,  Java,  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  Egsrpt.  and  Mediterranean  ports;  smce  1884  has 
performeoTin  leading  American  cities. 

Kelly.  Howard  Atwood*  phjrsician;  bom  in  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  February  20, 1858;  graduated  from  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  B.  A^,  1877,  M.  D.,  1882;  founder  of 
Kenmngton  Hospital,  Philadelphia;  associate  professor 
of  obstetrics.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1888-80; 
professor  gynecology  and  obstetrics,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1880-00;  professor  of  gynecology,  Johns 
Hopkins  Universitv.  Author:  "Operative  Gynecology" 
(two  v<Jumes),  "The  Vermiform  Appendix  and  Its  Dis- 
eases," also  aoout  300  articles  in  medical  journals. 

Kemblct,  Th^  a  celebrated  family  of  actors.  (1) 
John  Philip,  bom  m  1757;  son  of  Roger  Kemble,  Manager 


elips  eompmny;  was  ed 
Cat  holla  pricAthDod.  His  Erst  appearnnce  in  London 
waa  in  the  charflctcr  of  Hamlet  at  Drtiry  L&ae  (ITS^), 
lie  waa  m&tijiger  ot  Drury  Lane  17Ky-18i02^  and  part 
pTO[>ric*t<tt  of  Coven t  Garden,  1S03-17.  Died  in  !&23- 
(2j  SarsLh  Kemble  (riiddone^).  (3)  CharJea,  bora  id  1775; 
ifducated  &t  the  aoilego  of  Dtiua^.  appeared  »t  Dniiy 
La  no  in  1794  hb  MaJi^Qlm  in  MAcbptli;  in  IS03  joicied 
hi«i  brother  ii.od  deter  at  CovcDt  G*^d(^n*  of  which  he  was 
manin|(»r  for  a  short  timi!  in  lftl7-  viflited  the  Unjied 
StatcEf  in  lHi\2.  retired  from  the  fitaf^e  in  1^4Q.  Died  in 
ISM.      (4>  FrancjKB  Anne,  bym  in  1«00:  diod,  1S93. 

Kempifir  Tbatna«4  a  born  at  K^niptrn,  iieur  Dfltaael- 
dorf;  liOfj  of  a  potir  but  honcat  and  imiuntrioud  praft^man 
n^med  H&inerkea;  loined,  while  yet  a  youth,  the  "Broth* 
L'rhdod  oi  Common  Ule/'  at  Devent<?r,  in  lloUaod,  and  at 
20  c'nLprffd  ihct  lAan&ttery  of  Mdunt  Bt.  ARnc^^,.  netu-  ZwolJe, 
in  Over>'fu*t.'l ;  hero  he  chiefly  i^«ided  for  «evcn|y  long 
y^-'ftrH,  became  aub-prior.  vtHfnding  tuv  tim«  in  acts  of 
devotion  ftbd  copying  maiiuvcripta,  amoim  otheirB,  that 
of  tlu3  Bible  in  tho  Vuleate  vomion.  He  produi?«d  work^ 
of  hid  own*  ill  ehjef  the  *' Imitation  of  Chrijit/'  a  work 
that  in  tbe  fti^Ci^l  ci^  many,  raokii  second  to  the  BibL«, 
and  is  thouRbt  likely  to  anrvivA  in  the  hternturo  of  the 
world  as  Itiiiii;  ii?j  the  Bible  itaelf:  it  haa  been  translated 
into  nil  lanKuaRen  within,  ai  vf^U  as  otherti  outaide,  the 
pale  of  ChriHtei]doox     Barn  about  13S0;  died,  J  471, 

Kentf  Jaitn^Sv  an  ominiesit  American  inri^t;  waa 
born  in  Putnam  County.  N.  V„  1763.  Ilia  most  im- 
portant work.  '^Commt-ntaHei  on  Amcficat]  Law/'  is  a 
productioii  oi  Kreat  litMfary  merit,  and  a  work  of  bi»b 
authority  in  Englaod  as  well  as  in  the  United  @tat«& 
Died,  1847. 

Krpler^  Jolianiit  aj^tronomer:  born  nf  ^oor  parents 
at  Wilrtt^smberg,  in  1571;  studied  at  Tabiogen  under 
Maeatlin;  in  16134  became  profwaor  of  astrononiy  at 
firat*!  in  l*WO  visited  Tydho  Brab£  at  Fraiiue,  became 
bid  nJH4iiitanti  and  on  bia  death  {t601>,  waa  appointed 
mathematician  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph.  Ho  w^  alter* 
wardft  profeiHor  at  Lias,  and  ^n&Uy  at  Roatoek.  He 
died  in  1^0,  at  Ratisbon.  Twn  of  Knpler'e  laws— ^ 
that  i?nuiiciatinH  the  eUiptie  form  of  the  planetary  orbits* 
and  that  of  the  " equable  deftcriptir^n  of  areaa"  —  ar^ 
contained  in  **Astr0nomia  Nova/'  His  third  law,  that 
the  Hqufttea  of  the  periodic  timoa  at  the  piancta  arti  aa 
the  cubed  of  their  mean  difltaEjces,  ta  to  be  found  in  tha 
*Hwmontf;e  Mundi/* 

Key,  fVaiiicIa  8cott«  AmciricaP  poet,  atithm-  nf  "TIib 
Star  Spangled  Banner/*  **»  born  in  Maryland  in  17S0. 
He  waa  a  lawyer  of  ootflf  and  bruther-in-law  to  Chief- 
jo  at  ice  Tan«*y-  He  wrote  the  wrjrda  that  have  inimor* 
tnlited  bim  when  he  i^aw  the  uational  6aa  tioatini;  over 
thf  rardpartB  of  Baltimore  in  IS  it.      Died,   1843. 

Hltifi.  Ilvury  CburehlH,  prcsidi-nt  of  OberUn  College, 
hince  1902;  born  at  Hills-dale,  Mieh,.  Sf-ptember  18, 
iSc]^r  li^raduate  from  Oberlio,  1870;  €*berlin  Theoloeieal 
Seminary,  1H82  (B.  D J ;  poirt-gradnale  from  H&rvardi 
im2-M  (A.  M.,  im%i;  Berlin,  IWW3-04  fD.  D.,  Oberyn, 
1S07.  We^t^rn  Reserve,  1901,  Yale,  1004 )r  tutor  in 
Latin  and  mathematics,  Oberlin  Academy,  187&-82* 
ftflflociate  professor  of  mathematica  at  Ubcfrlin  Colleee^ 
1884-^;  anftociate  prDfesftor  of  phiioaophy^  18ft(H>lj 
pro  feasor,  l?^yT-97:  professor  of  theology  since  lS07i 
dean  of  Oberlin  CoJlete,  I9O1-03,  Author:  "Outlina 
of  Krdmann's  llifltory  nf  Philoaophy/*  "Outhne  of 
the  Microeosmua  of  Herniann  Lotie/'  "The  Appeal  oi 
the  Child/'  "Roconatxuption  in  Theology."  **TbooloKy 
and  the  SoeiaJ  Conariousne^aa,'*  "Personal  and  Ideal  Eie- 
inems  in  Education/'  "Rational  living/'  also  various 
paniphh't^  cu  philosripbyn  et^, 

Klnfclake,  AJc lander  WUlUm,  hbitorian:  bom  in 
Taunton,  ISOft,  ed moated  at  Cambridge;  wa»  ealled  to 
the  bar  in  11^37:  repro«cnte*l  BridRewaier  in  parliament, 
iSST-'Oe.  Hit  workii  are  *'E6then/'  and  tlie  "History 
of  the  War  in  the  Crimea/*     Died.  1S9L 

KlQBSl^ft  Cbmrleit,  an  Eneliab  diTine  and  popular 
writer;  born  in  Devuntfhire,  1810,  Hia  bt^t  workJB 
embraee  the  wrdl- known  pHr;)Jti<?'C>«eonomJc  nov**l  ** Alton 
Ijtjcke";  the  powerful  philoaophieal  romanee  **Hypatia,'' 
and  the  hiatorieal  novel  entitled  *'Wff*tward  Ho!" 
Ilia  writings  have  ^oae  throuKh  several  Enffhah  and 
American  editiona.  In  polemil!^^t  he  belonged  to  tha 
'*brH^ad"'  achool  of  the  AuitUcan  Church*     Died,  JS75. 

Klpltniti  ftudysnl,  author;  bnrn  in  Bombay,  India, 
Dt;*: lumber  30,  I8f36:  educated  in  United  Ber vices  College, 
North  Devrjn.  En£Land;  aaaifftant  editor  in  India  of 
"Civil  and  MiUtary  Oatett«  and  Pioneer/*  1S82-89; 
traveled  in  Japan.  China.  Afriea.  and  AujtraUa.  Author: 
"Departmental  Dittioa,'*  *' Plain  Trtlfi  from  the  HilU/' 
"Soldiers  Three."  *"In  Blaok  and  While/"  "The  Story  of 
the  Gad*bva,"  Under  the  Deodars."  '"Phantom  '«idG- 
(thaw/'  ""^^'eo  WUlie  Winkie/*  "Life's  Handie^p/'  '*1?hi 
Light  that  FaUed/'  ''Barfaek-Ho^m  BalUda^  "Ut^of 
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TM  B«T«i  Smb.'*  **C>oUim  Comwfnm,"  **Tb«  Day's 
Work,"  **8ulky  A  CoIt  "From  8aa  to  Baa"  (mdBt  of 
Dowspopor  artielM),  **Tho  Bn»hwood  Boy.  **Tko 
▲bMnt-lftbdod  BeoM.**  *'Kim,"  "Jm^  80  SioiMiw''  **Tbo 
Five  Nations,"  otc 
■JfklMiA,  lAOMt  Haaptoo^  < 
m  in 


of  tba  Soath,  1902);  profeoror  of  Greek  and  Germaa, 
Wofford  Ootte«e,  188l43:  tn^eled  aod  atodied  abroad. 
188»-86;  prafearor  of  Latin.  1886-03.  VaaderfaOt  Un»- 
venity.  Editor:  **8atirea  aod  Epietka  of  Horace." 
Haa  pqbKshed  monofrapha,  phflolocieal  letiewa,  etc. 

KlIdteMr.  SSnSm  ■arScrt.  eari,  "Kitekeaer  of 
Khartoum",  bora  in  eoonty  Kerry.  Iieiaad,  1850;  edo- 
eated  at  royal  military  academy  at  Woolwieb;  enteiad 
royal  engineeffe,  1871.  Was  in  Dodaa  rampai^n.  1883^; 
foremor  of  Suakin,  1886;  aiidar  of  Ecyptiaa  army. 
IMS-M;  became  Brttkh  major-feneralTlM.  He  wee 
niMd  to  the  p  '  ■•!■  b'o  *  ■  rV  ^*  iD.iri  .u^fl,  IS98: 

«■«  ekiti  oi  *i-."  i«  .^i.1  i.^^.^1,^  *i-  ii^«.^  .^incLi,  *ar 
and  eoeeaeiied  Roberts  ai  eommaaider-iiir^nief  durijic 
Boet  war,  Frota  IVO3-0B  be  wss  eomaafKi«r-m^-<  hi^i  in 
India:  promoted  to  field  mankal^  lW%i  British  Lg^at 
and  ccnatiUg«D«fal  la  Egyp^  Idll-IOH:  KK:rpt4J7  of 
stfct«^  jof  war  from  1^14  until  bJe  6rm%h  qq  thMt  ci^xHsr 
[i&mp<Bttir€  ID  1916, 

Kl£ber»  Jean  Baptlstc,  bor&  in  1754^  dictiiictuibed 
bimeeli  m  tbe  wajt  of  the  FrcDcb  nrolutioa,  snd  un^ier 
Ibe  Dir^ctary  became  i^oiiuiUkiider  CjI  tb(^  &rmy  of  tbs 
gsmhre  aod  Msuse,  He  went  ^o  E«ypc  viUt  N&pote  do. 
asd  Oft  bis  d«partqf«  femalaed  behind  m  7omm4£.df:r-io- 
obief .  H«  eepiured  Ceifci,  and  vat^red.  inw  la  alkasee  vith 
II urtti  Bey,  but  w&e  &.4&iaai£ui«d  by  &&  Armb  ift  18(Mk 

Knapp,  Merit n  AufuUti»«^  iurut;  bora  in  Joaffotd. 
N.  Y.,  S&vepiber  6,  1H43;  cf*dii»te  fr4»m  wWeyea 
UniTcfflity,  CoQM^tieiit,  t§6S  I  A.  M..  1671.  LL.  D^ 
1ft92;  boooFWT  A.  M,  SyiaeTsM  UoJTfrmlF,  1S&2); 
admittsd  ba  N««  York  ber.  1669;  prtcti»d  si  ^rraru^e. 
J(n  Y.;  eorpormtioii  coiuuei^  lS77-^fli3.  Appoi^t^  iniflr- 
state  eomoaerce  ccmroi^optr  bj  Pr««id?Dt  Hifhicn, 
February*  1801;  KmppoiDtJHl  bf  CleveUiLd,  1^97;  by 
1903  SEul  t&OS:  rleeted  crhurmsa  of  tbe 
1898.  Ap]^jiiit«d  firtt  chief  JudcB  of  eoa- 
!  eoyrt  by  Tsft.  Itf  10. 

Knelself  Fratu,  mudicittJi.  director  of  KaelKL  Quoi^ 
tetic;  born  id  HumAixim  (of  GetmSD  psrent&ff  1.  l!^<f^5; 
•tD4i«d  m4,ijnc:  inaiin  iavtruetioa  under  QrOfi  end  H  '^  1  --  ■•• 
beTi»r;THO<nieetVmseterolHofby»Tbesteri'^  a, 

Vrntiam;  later  of  Bliss's  Orolaiilis^  Bssfin:  m^  t- 

masiegr  Bovian  8y»plj'^*»ts'  n»^jhi**i*'^:  *.w.-i.  jj. 

Dsai  as  Tioiia  scriotot. 

KsMt  J«ka»  a  Scottish  dhrine  and  eeelesiastleal 
tefotmer;  borB  fai  Haddingtoaahire,  1506,  aod  was 
edoeatedf  at  St.  Andrews  UaiTersity.  In  1542.  Knox 
became  a  6ery  adroeate  of  the  Reformed  faith,  thereby 
aaeoontering  nraeh  persecution.  In  1561,  he  was 
appointed  ehaplala  to  Edward  VL  of  Encland.  and 
soDssqusntly  psmBd  thres  years  at  Qenera.  where  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Calrin.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  eountrr  in  15o0,  he  became  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  Reformation  of  .Scotland.  Tried  for  treason,  he  was 
acquitted,  and  assisted  in  bringinc  about  Queen  Mary's 
abdieatlon.     Died,  1572. 

KsMt  Fbllftatfer  CliftM«  Uwyer.  sUteeman;  born  in 
Brownerille.  Pa^  May  6,  1853;  graduaU  of  Mt.  Union 
College.  Ohio.  1872  (LL.  D..  Unirenlty  of  Pennsylrania. 
1005);  admitted  to  bar.  1876.  Asristant  United  Stotes 
distrlet  attorney.  Weetern  District  of  FennsylTania. 
1876-77;  reaimied;  engsged  in  prsetiee  sinoe  1877,  with 
firm  name  m  Knox  It  Reed,  representing  many  large 
eorporatioos.  including  the  Carnegie  Company;  attomey- 
fe»Bral  of  the  United  States,  1901-Oi.  Senator  from 
FennsylTania.  1004-00;  recretary  of  sUU.  1000-13. 
Visited  Latin-Ameriean  republics  in  1012.  Repreeented 
United  Statee  at  funeral  of  Emperor  Mutsuhito  ci 
Japan.  1012.    Again  elected  United  States  Senator.  1016. 

Itocl^  Babart,  M.  D.,  born  at  ClausthaL  Prusda. 
1843;  between  1870  and  1883  succeeded  inidentlfying 
the  germs  ci  cattle  disease,  of  consumption  and  « 
eholera.  In  1884,  he  established  the  eziatenoe  of  a 
bacterium  as  the  eause  of  cholera.  Appointed  professor 
of  hygiene  at  Berlin,  1885;  in  1800,  brought  out  a  lymph 
for  the  euro  of  consumption.     Died,  1010. 

Kahlsftftt.  Hermann  Hanryt  capitalist,  journalist; 
bom  in  Album,  Edwards  County.  IIU  March  22.  1853; 
•duoated  in  eommon  echools.  Qalena,  111.,  and  Skiiiner 
Behool.  Chieafo.  Began  businesc  life  ee  caeh  boy;  H.  H. 
Koblssst  A  Co.  (incorporated)  now  own  sereral  largt 
ats  and  also  do  large  wholesale  bakacy  boil- 


I8»l-«8: 
J.-  18M 
with  "fhlragn  Heeord,"  beeoimM 
Record-Herald."  1001);  abo  of  "Chicago  ETsmM 
Poet,"  1804-1001:  editor  of  Chicafo  -Record-H«^di' 
1010-12.  Hae  been  largely  idait£ed  with  local  rcal- 
eetata  eoeratione;  preeented  etatue  of  General  Grant  to 
(Sty  of  Cialeaa.  DL 

KiartMiIra,  Taiiwi,  bora  in  1746;  Pofiahpetnot: 
caase  to  America  and  becams  aide-de  ramp  to  Washiac- 
ton;  in  1780.  reeeired  the  appointment  of  major  geoMal 
in  the  Polieh  army;  distingniahed  himeell  in  the  casi- 
paagn  of  1702,  eepedally  at  the  battle  of  DnhJeaka; 
after  the  aobmieaon  of  Staaielaoe  retired  to  Leipaig;  oa 


the  outbreak  of  the  aeeood  Polieh  rMUig.  in  17 
ehoeea  eommaader-tn-ehief;  although  ecantily  1 
with  troope.  eocceeded  in  eipelKna  the  Roi 
Poland,  but  wee  finally  overwhelmed  at 
in  Oetober.  He  wee  imprieoned  in  a  fo 
Petrograd.  but  releaeed  on  the  ■rreerion  of  the  Emperor 
FaoL  In  1708.  be  eettled  in  Fraace.  He  died  in  Soleiirs. 
Switserlaad,  1817. 

bora  in  1802;  Hungarian  patriot: 


in  1847.  was  returned  to  the  diet  ss  deputy  for  Peet^ 
became  leader  of  the  party  of  reform;  held  the  office  of 
minister  of  finsnce  in  the  new  Hungarian  ministry,  and 
after  its  fall  wee  made  preadsnt  of  the  committee  of 
national  defence.  In  April,  1849.  the  Hungariaae  d»> 
dared  the  marl  ree  indepondent,  sikI  Kossuth  carried  oa 
the  gorernment  from  l>ebreesin,  and  afterwards  from 
Ssegedin;  bat,  fincSng  it  impossible  to  act  in  eonjunctaoft 
with  (36rgey,  be  reagned  in  August.  1840.  The  ill-eaeeem 
of  hie  eountrymen  in  the  field  compelled  him  eoon  to  flea 
to  Turlray,  whence  he  remored  to  Kngland  in  1851.  His 
later  years  he  spent  chiefly  in  Italy.     Died.  1804. 

KababM,  A«8Wt  Flrtetfiick  iMtemad  wm,  bon 
in  1761;  German  Bsaa  of  letters;  in  1781.  was  attaehed 
to  the  Pnmrian  embasi[jr  at  Petrooad;  aftarwarda 
Rueaan  eemee,  and  in  1817,  was  sent  by 

oneul-general  to  Prussia.*   Hie  Rusrian  eyas- 

pathiee  made  him  uapopular  in  Gensany,  and  led  to  hia 
ssMswnition  in  1810. 

Krawilranf,  Jasaffc,  rabbi,  lecturer,  author;  barm 
in  Ostrowo,  Prusm,  Jannsry  21. 1858;  came  to  Amerira, 
1872,  and  worked  as  clerk  at  Fall  Hirer.  Mass.;  grado- 
ated  B.  A.,  Unirersity  of  Ciwrinnatl,  1883;  aleo  as  rabbi 
from  Hebrew  Union  CoOegs.  1883  (D.  D.,  1885);  eooft 
after  graduation  accepted  mII  from  Hebrew  eoagiegatloft* 
Kanaae  City:  rabbi  of  the  Reform  Congregatioa  Ken^ 
seth  Isrsel.  Philadelphia,  1887;  founded  Jewieh  Pobli- 
eation  Society  of  America;  founded,  and  presideat  alnca 
organisaticm.  National  Farm  School,  in  which  Jewiab 
boj»  are  trained  in  practical  and  scientific  agrievltvra. 
Author:  "The  Jews  and  Moors  in  Spain"  (lectnre): 
"ETolution  and  Judaiem."  "A  Rabbi's  Impreewona  of 
the  Oberammennu  Passion  Play." 

Kr«laler»  Pmsy  Austrian  Tiolinist.  bora  at  Vienna, 
1876.  At  ssren  entered  Vienna  consenratory.  win- 
ning the  first  prise  three  years  later.  Won  first  priss  at 
Pmu  conserratory  in  1887.  In  1888-80  toured  U.  S.  with 
Roeenthal;  returnina  to  Europe  he  studied  art  and 
medicine  and  entered  the  Austrian  army.  First  appeared 
in  London  in  1002.  and  has  since  reriiited  the  U.  6,  He 
served  in  the  Austrian  army,  1014. 

KrftpotlEln,  Prince  Peter,  born  in  1842,  Russian 
nihilist;  in  1872  went  to  Belgium  and  Switseriand, 
beeame  an  internationalist;  after  his  return  to  Ruecia. 
lectured  under  assumed  names;  was  imprisoned,  but 
escaped  to  Switserland;  has  since  taken  part  in  the 
agitation   in  Europe   against  existing   social   arrange- 


Kmger,  8.  J.  Panl«  bora  in  1825,  Boer  etatesman; 
formed  with  Joubert  and  Pretorius  the  provieional 
gorernment  (December,  1880)  of  the  Transraal.  or 
South  African  Republic;  held  a  high  poeition  during 
the  war  with  England;  was  elected  preeident  in  1883, 
1888.  1803.  and  1808.     Died,  1004. 

KnipPt  AlDred,  a  metal  and  steel  founder,  wee  born 
in  Eeeen.  1812,  where  through  hb  father  he,  became  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  foundry  which  grew  in  his  hands  into 
such  dimensione  as  to  surpass  erery  other  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  Beseemer  proceae  waa 
earlv  introduced  into  England  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel,  which  Krupp  wss  the  first  to  employ  in  the  manu- 
facture of  guns.  The  works  developed  to  an  immense  ex- 
tent, employing  over  100.(X)0  persons,  and  supplying 
artillery  to  moet  of  the  countries  of  Europe.     Died,  1887. 

Ladd»  George  Tmmbnll*  an  American  educator; 
born  in  Painesville,  O.,  January  10,  1842;  he  waa 
educated  at  Weetera  Reserve  College  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary;  wss  pastor  of  Spring  Street 
(k>ngregational  Church,  Milwaukee.  Wis..  1871-70; 
and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bowddn  Collsga,  1870- 
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81«  when  he  aiimmfid  the  ehair  of  philo«>|»hy  at  Yak. 
ffis  works  include  "Principles  of  Church  Polity,"  "Doe- 
trine  of  Snered  Smpture,"  and  "Elements  of  Physiologioal 
P»yeholocy.*!  He  lectured  on  philoeophy  in  India,  1809- 
1900. 

La  F»rg^  John*  artist,  bom  in  New  York,  Mareh 
81.  1835;  studied  architectural  decoration;  then  studied 
painting  with  Couture  and  William  M.  Hunt.  Befan 
painting  with  religious  subjects  and  deoorattre  work; 
painted  flowers,  a  few  portraits,  and  manv  landscapes; 
tor  a  short  time  made  illustrations  for  books  and  maga- 
sines;  then  deroted  himself  to  mural  painting,  mostly 
of  religious  or  eccleaiastical  character;  afterward  was 
for  years  devoted  to  the  making  of  stained  glass  windows, 
for  which  he  invented  the  new  methods  known  in  Europe 
as  "American,"  changing  and  reforming  entire  art  of 
the  glass-stainer,  from  the  making  of  the  new  glass  by 
new  methods  to  the  painting  of  same;  much  of  his  work 
was  in  churches  and  residences  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Detroit, 
and  elsewhere.  Author:  "Lectures  on  Art,"  "Letters 
from  Japan."     Died,  1910. 

Lateyette,  JMarle  Jean  Paul  Roeh  ¥▼««  Gilbert 
Hotter*  Marqals  de«  bom  in  1757;  educated  at  the 
College  of  Plessis;  took  part  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  and  was  entrusted  by  Washington  with 
the  defense  of  Virginia|  was  one  of  the  earliest  leaders 
in  the  French  Revolution,  presenting  his  "Declaration 
of  Rights"  to  the  Constituent  Assembly ,  and  receiving 
the  command  of  the  National  Guard  m  July,  1789; 
retained  his  post  till  1791.  but,  bv  opposing  mob  violence, 
excited  the  animosity  of  the  Jacobins,  which  was  inereased 
by  hb  letter  denouncing  the  clubs  (June,  1792).  After 
vainly  atten&pting  to  make  his  presence  felt  in  Paris,  he 
fled  over  the  frontier,  but  was  captured  by  the  Austrians 
(August,  1792),  and  remained  in  prison  till  released  by 
Napoleon  in  1797.  After  holdinif  office  under  the  Bourbons, 
he  took  p^rt  in  raising  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  (1880), 
but  afterwards  opposed  his  government.     DSed,  1834. 

La  FoUeite*  Jtobert  Bfarton*  lawsrer,  statesman; 
bora  in  Primrose,  Wis.,  June  14, 1855;  graduate  of  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Wisconsin,  1879  (LL.  D.,  1901);  admitted 
to  bar,  1880.  District  attorney,  Dane  County,  1880-84: 
member  of  Congress,  1885-91;  as  member  of  Wasrs  and 
Means  Committee,  he  took  prominent  part  in  framing 
McKinley  Bill.  Elected  govemor  of  Wisconsin,  1901, 
1903,  and  1905.  Led  movements  for  direct  primaries, 
adequate  railway  taxation,  and  control  of  railway  rates 
by  state  commission.  He  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1905,  in  1911,  and  again  in  1916. 

Lacnuise*  Joseph  Louis*  Coiuit»  mathematician; 
of  French  extraction,  born  in  Turin  in  1736;  became 
professor  of  mathematios  in  that  town  at  the  age  of 
19.  In  1766,  he  sxiooeeded  Euler  as  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin.  Removing  to  Paris  in  1787,  he 
remained  there  during  the  Revc^tion,  and  was  after^ 
wards  patronised  by  Napoleon.     Died,  1813. 

,  Lamar,  Joseph  Eucker,  jurist,  bom  at  Ruckers- 
▼ille,  Qa.,  1857.  He  received  his  education  at  Univer- 
•ity  of  Georgia,  Bethany  College,  Washington  and  Lee 
Universitv.  Admitted  to  the  (ieorgia  bar,  1879;  mem- 
ber of  Qeorgia  legislature,  1886-89;  commissioner  to 
fodify  the  laws  of  (Georgia,  1895;  served  as  associate 
lustioe  of  Supreme  Court  of  Qeorgia,  1901-06;  in  1910 
be  was  appointed  by  President  Talt  associate  justice  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court.     Died.  1916. 

Lamartlne,  Alphonse  Marie  Lonis  de,  bom  in 
1790;  French  author  and  statesman;  held  diplomatic 
posts  in  Italy  from  1820  to  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe; 
traveled  for  about  two  jrears  in  the  East;  returning  in 
1833,  sat  in  the  National  Assembly  till  the  revolution 
of  1848,  when  he  became  minister  of  foreign  sifairs,  but 
retired,  owing  to  what  he  considered  the  absence  of 
uberal  views  among  his  colleagues.  His  chief  prose 
works  are  "Histoire  oes  Girondins, '  "Souvenirs  d'Orient," 
Le  Tailleur  de  Pierres  de  St.-Point,"  and  "Histoire  de  la 
Restauration."     Died,  1869. 

Miniby  CharteS;  essayist  and  poet,  was  bom  in  the 
Temple,  where  his  father  was  clerk  to  a  bencher,  in  1775; 
'^<^ved  his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital;  became  a 
clerk  in  the  South  Sea  House,  and  afterwards  in  the 
India  House,  retiring  on  a  pension  in  1825.  His  life 
was  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  sister.  Mary,  who  was 
•ubject  to  fits  of  insanity.  Most  of  the  "Essays  of  Elia" 
were  published  in  the  '^London  Magasine"  between  1820 
•Ad  1826*1  others  appeared  in  the^'New  Monthly"  and 
the  Englishman's  Magasine."  Lamb  also  wrote  "Rosa- 
mund Gray,"  "John  WoodviUe,"  a  drama:  studies  of  the 
guaabethan  dramatists,  and  many  short  Isrrios.  Died  in 
AdmontoB,  1834. 

•iV*'!^  Kenesaw  Moantalm  jurist,  bora  in  Mill- 
;r^«<  O.,  November  20.  1866;  educated  m  public  schools, 
^'OC^uport.  lad.;  graduate  of  Union  College  of  Law« 


1891;  admitted  to  bar,  1891.  Practiced  law  in  Chicago, 
1891-1906,  except  for  two  years  while  he  was  private 
seoretary  to  secretary  of  state  Qresham;  judge  of  United 
States  District  Court,  northern  district  of  Illinois,  since 
Mareh  28,  1905. 

Laiidor,  Walter  Sayajie^  born  in  1775,  descended 
from  a  good  Warwickshire  family:  was  educated  at 
Rugby  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  won  a 
high  reputation  as  a  scholar.  n>^  n.  \i  p5L.xde4  three 
years  of  solitude  in  South  Wale-<.  and  tbi-n'^  wrou^  "OebLr." 
Simonidea"  appeared  in  180^ ■,  artil  "(Jnunt  JuU&q"  in 
1812.  In  the  year  1811  he  murritHl^  And  hk  hir<^kiiJtur&i 
schemes  at  Llanthon^  Abbey  rniiulUfie  in  f  nil  tire  (1^14), 
went  abroad  with  his  wife,  ivilh  wbom  ha  lived  very 
unhappily  at  Florence  and  oLhcr  plncwu  atiil  at  lant 
separated  from  her  in  1835.  From  1837  to  l8Li^  h« 
resided  at  Bath,  and  from  18S8  till  bitt  deuth  in  1K4H,  at 
Florence. 

Landsoer,  Sir  Bdwln  Henry*  youngest  son  of  John 
lAndseer,  was  bora  in  London  in  1802;  showed  his 
genius  at  an  early  age;  was  elected  A.  R.  A.  in  1826, 
and  R.  A.  in  1830;  declined  the  presidency  in  1865. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  "High  Life"  and  "Low 
life,"  "Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time  "  "The  Old 
Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,"  "Dignitv  and  Impudence," 
"Night  and  Morning,"  and  "Cniloren  of  the  Mist." 
E«edri873. 

Lanier*  Sidney*  American  poet,  was  born  in  Macon, 
Gfu,  in  1842,  and  graduated  at  Oglethorpe  college  in  1860. 
During  the  dvil  war  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  later  engaged  in  law  practise  with  his  father  at  Macon. 
His  intense  interest  in  music  and  literature  led  him  to 
give  up  the  law,  and  in  1873  he  located  in  Baltimore 
where  he  joined  an  orchestra.  He  also  lectured  on  litera- 
ture^ won  recognition  by  his  poems  and  critical  writings, 
and  m  1879  became  lecturer  m  English  literature  at  Johns 
Hopkins  university.  His  most  Widelv  known  works  are 
his  "Science  of  English  Verse"  and  "Poems."  His  poems 
entitled  **Cora"  and  "The  Marshes  of  Qljmn"  oontain 
passages  which  rank  high  in  American  literature.  By  his 
untimely  death  in  1881  the  South  lost  one  of  her  most 
gifted  poets. 

Lanslnct  Bobert,  lawyer,  bora  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
1864:  educated  at  Amherst;  admitted  to  bar,  1889; 
member  firm  of  Lansingand  Lansing,  1889-1907;  assooiate 
counsel  for  U.  S.  in  Bering  sea  arbitrations,  1892-93; 
oounsel  for  U.  S.  in  Bering  sea  claims  commission,  1896- 
97;  solicitor  for  U.  S.  in  Alaskan  boundazy  tribunal,  1903) 
oounsel  North  Atlantic  coast  fisheries  arbitration  at  The 
Hs^ue,  1909-10;  agent  of  U.  S.  American  and  British 
claims  arbitration,  1912-14;  counselor  for  department  of 
state,  1914-15.  Upon  the  resignation  of  W.  J.  Bryan  in 
June,  1915,  in  consequence  of  President  Wilson's  policy 
towwrd  Qormany,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
In  1919  he  was  one  of  the  American  delegates  to  the 
international  peace  conference  at  Versailles. 

Laotse  (L  e.,  the  old  Philosopher),  a  Chinese  sage; 
born  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan  about  B.  C.  565,  a  con* 
temporarv  of  Confucius,  who  wrote  the  celebrated 
"Tao-te-King"  canon,  that  is,  of  the  Tao,  or  divine 
reason,  and  of  virtue,  one — and  deservedly  so  on  account 
of  its  high  ethics — of  the  sacred  books  of  China;  he  was 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  principal  religions  of  China, 
Confucianism  and  Buddhism  being  the  other  two, 
although  his  followers,  the  Tao-sse,  as  they  are  called, 
are  now  degenerated  into  a  set  of  jugglers. 

Laiilace  (lah-plaha^f  Pierre  Simon,  an  illustrious 
French  astronomer  ana  mathematician;  bora  in  Calvados, 
in  1749.  In  1768,  through  the  influence  of  D'Alembert. 
he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  military 
school,  and,  m  1785,  a  titular  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  In  1796,  his  "Exposition  of  the  System  of 
the  Universe"  attracted  general  attention,  and  opened 
to  him  the  doors  of  the  French  Academy.  In  1817,  he 
became  president  of  that  body,  and  was  created  a  mar- 
ouis.  Tne  grandest  mcmument  of  his  genius — the 
Traits  de  la  M6canique  C61e8te" — has  placed  him  as  a 
f  •-'^•.*  rtmonff  thf  (crrpJit^'rt  nnmea  either  of  aTicient  or 
t-.  I..'   .vrri  tif[H'-v      Di«--i.!f  IS'Aj, 

lordlier,   Nathaniel,  bprn  m   HuYvkbure^t,  in    K(!nt, 
lOSl;    M   dliiinitui^hpd  UnitAfiati  mini-iU-r.  colobr.iti  4  as 
ibc-  fiuthor  or    "The  rredihility  <ti  the  Gmpel  U[^\oty. 
Ho  was  (ibo  fhe  author  of  a     ColJecLioa  of  Je?wi*h  and 
llH?Eithcn  Twtimorjioe/'      Dk'l,  1768. 

i>arnec|,  Josepttiij  Metson,  Buthnr.  bc»rn  in  Chatham, 
Ont  .  Moy  U,  1S30;  eduijfttnd  in  pubUc  *chool*,  Buffalo; 
(Ti  fidLtonal  Rt&ff  of  "Buffalo  Exprea*/'  l85t>-72;  super- 
inteodpat  of  eduettioQ.  Buffalo^  IS72-73*  fltipcrintfliidtfnt 
of  Buffftio  piihUc  library,  1S77-9T.  Author:  "Talks 
About  Labor.  "  **WisXnty  lor  Rraily  Reference,"  "Tilk 
About  Books,''  "Hiatory  nl  EngliLiid  for  SchooU/ 
**A  Ufiltitudp  of  Coufieiloff/'  "Primsr  of  Eight  aad 
Wroagp"  "History  of  th«  U sited  States  for  Secondaty 
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"The  Liuntmn  id  Ajuanemn  HMtory.**  Died,  1913. 

lA  flidto,  m>>wt  C^iiMir  4c  bom  ia  1643;  VnoA 
tomTckr;  tnead  tlw  MiwiMiiwui  to  iu  movth  in  1682; 
in  16M,  aitempied  to  ftahHah  a  fortified  eettir— nt 
on  the  unlf  of  Itezieo,  bvt  wae  mordered  by  hae  eonpaa- 
iona,iaTezae,ial687. 

i— ■■Bf,  PtKJtMMi,  f oonder  of  florialiem  in  Ger- 
many; bom  in  Bredan,  in  IS2&,  of  Jewieh  parcnta. 
He  attended  tbe  amrenitaea  of  Breriaa  and  Beriin; 
became  a  dieeiple  of  Hecel;  took  part  in  tbe  Berolvtaon 
of  1S49^  and  vaa  aent  t9  priaon  im  mx  moDtlu.  In 
l^^l,  Ld  '*Syvt*3il  of  Aoqmira  Kidtl^  etarv-vj  kn  %4t- 
tAtkm  ot  labor  acMnet  eapital,  andl^  itM«c»^  tLrv^n 
r^le^w  fo-onded  anaaiodatLi.ri  to 
Afld  Qthiftf  rgfonMifc>    Died.  I>'M. 

PremieT  of  thfl  Dominion,  ti*  bora  in  St  Lm.  QgebfM, 
t>^l  H«  vv  m/imiixjsd  to  ihi?  bar  ia  1S&I«  bOii  ia  I'^Zl 
«as  elected  u  a  libersl  to  the  Quc^bec  rrdv^i^urUi  Ajaei^^ty. 
I»  l«74  be  «ai  c1«t«d  tQ  ii»^  Ffxi«ni  AM^mbly.  vmI  his 
hiiik  pwfwnal  ebaneter,  hij  ufMioubted  l&ymliy  to  tbe 
eoRooetioA  of  the  eeiloDy  with  Great  Britain,  to««iber 
vith  hig  fTiemt  ormtoricaJ  p€i<irrFra,  rhjcb  catd^  for 
bim  tJtift  titk  'SiJvtr-t'jQrTi^i  lj.iirier/'  i«>oo  ie*^*  bim 
lii#b  imnli  in  iJk  liberal  patty.  Bv  wu  cHJ^tei  of 
inland  lerenoe  in  tbe  Markmrie  minaetiT  of  1877; 
defeated  at  neaeral  eleetion  of  1878,  but  waa  tmmediateiy 
afterward  eleeted  for  dietriet  of  Qoebee  Eaet;  waa 
redeetad  at  tbe  general  eleetiooa  of  1878, 1882. 1887. 1891 
and  1911.  On  tbe  retirement  of  Blake  in  1891  he  waa 
ehoaen  aa  leader  of  tbe  liberal  party,  and  at  tbe  general 
eleetion  of  1800  be  led  his  followers  to  a  notable  Tictory. 
His  tariff  lofidataon  dorinc  1897.  srvinc  Great  Britain  the 
benefit  of  preferential  trade  with  Canaida,  aroused  mneh 
entfaoiiasm  both  in  tbe  eolooy  and  at  home,  and  he  waa 
warmly  weleomed  when  he  went  to  London  to  attend  tbe 
Jubilee  feetiTitiea.  He  was  then  appointed  a  member  of 
tbe  priry  eouneO  and  made  a  G.  C.  M.  G.  In  1900  be 
seeured  tbe  approral  both  of  the  dominion  and  of  the 
empire  by  the  prompt  despateh  of  Canadian  troops 
to  aid  tbe  mother  eountry  in  South  Africa,  and  led  ms 
party  to  another  ▼ietory  at  tbe  polls  in  November.  He 
was  acain  returned  to  power  in  1904  and  in  1908,  and  in 
1907  attended  the  imperial  conference  in  London.  The 
liberal  ministry  under  tbe  leadership  of  Laurier  for  fifteen 


srears  was  defeated  in  1911,  and  Robert  Borden  as  head 
of  the  Conserrative  party  became  premier.     Died,  1919. 

LBY0ltler»  Antotoe  LAarenlt  oom  in  1743;  French 
chemist;  after  studyinc  at  the  ColUge  Masarin,  obtained 
the  post  of  farmer-ceneral  (1709),  and  deroted  much  of 
his  time  to  chemical  experiments,  resulting  in  a  new 
theory  of  chemistry,  the  "antin>hlocistio"  (1773-75), 
on  which  the  modem  science  is  based.  In  arriving  at 
his  results  he  was  much  indebted  to  Priestley,  who  made 
known  to  him  his  discovery  of  oxygen.  Ihuing  the  revo- 
lution he  was  accused  of  adulterating  tobaoco,  and  guillo- 
tined in  1794. 

LnwBOB*  TtaomM  WllU»iii»  banker  and  broker, 
Srachtsman,  author;  bom  in  Charleetown.  Mass.,  Febru- 
ary 26,  1867;  educated  at  public  schools,  (Cambridge, 
Mass.;  in  business  as  banker  and  broker  since  April, 
1870;  now  senior  member  of  firm  of  Lawaon.  Arnold  ft 
Company,  members  of  Boston  and  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
changes; Republican;  prominent  as  yachtsman;  con- 
tributor to  magasines,  reviews,  and  newspapers  since 
1875.  Author:  "The  Krank,'*  **HiBtory  of  the  Repub- 
lican Part/'  (large  illustrated  4to.),  "Secrets  of  Sucoees," 
"Collection  of  Poems  and  Short  Stories  from  Magasines," 
"LawBon  Hiitory  of  the  America's  Cup."  "Frensied 
Finance  "  "Fridwr  the  Thirteenth,"  "The  Remedy." 

Lea*  Henry  Ctutrlct,  author;  bom  in  Philadelphia. 
September  19,  1825;  private  education  (LL.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard  and  Princeton) ;  mem- 
ber nuiny  learned  societies  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States;  in  publiBhing  business.  1843-80.  then  retired. 
Author:  "Superstition  and  Force."  "An  Historical 
Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Olibacv  in  the  Christian  Church." 
"Studies  in  Church  History.*^  "A  History  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages,"  "Chapters  from  the  Religious 
History  of  Spain."  "Formulary  of  the  Papal  Penitentiary 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century."  "A  History  of  Auricular 
(Confession  and  Indulgences  in  the  Latin  Church."  "The 
Moriscos  of  Spain:  Their  O>nver8ion  and  Expulsion." 
"History  of  the  Inqxiisition  of  Spain,"  also  many  articles 
in  periodicals.     Died.  1909. 

Lee,  Robert  Edward,  bom  in  1807;  American  gen- 
eral, educated  at  West  Point,  entered  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers; served  in  the  Mexican  War;  was  superintendent 
of  West  Point.  1852-55:  after  the  outbreak  of  Qvil  War 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
'  (May.  1862):  repelled  McaeUan.  and  rsHeved 
A;  defeated  the  Northern 


x);  gained  tbe  victotiso  of 

idbcr).  and  Chaa<»niss»ile  (May,  186^;  waa  defeated 

Gettysbon   (Inly);   fo«gbt  several  battka  against 

ant,  and  defended  Peteisbuig  for  ten  nwBths;  be- 

~     T  of  the  Confederate  Azmssa  in  Feb- 

April  9, 


1865; 

Died,lS7a 

ImMemmtf  BIckafii*  jnwmslist.  aotbor;  bom  in 
Liverpool,  Eng.,  January  90,  1886;  in  bosiaeBs  eerea 
yean,  bat  abandoned  it  for  Kteratnre;  for  eoma  time  in 
lovmalism  and  literary  work  in  United  Statea.  Editor: 
**Isaak  WaKon,  Tbe  Compleat  Angler,"  "HaaiittfiB 
'IJber  Amoris,*  **  **Hallam's  'llfimsiiM '  ** 
"My  Ladiee*  Sooneta,"  "VofauneamPofio." 
Meredith,"  **Tbe  Book-Bille  of  NmciseM," 
Poeme."  "The  Religion  of  a  Literary  Man."  "Proee 
Pandes,**  "Robert  Louis  Steveneon  and  Other  Poems,** 
"Retrospective  Reviews,"  "Prose  Fancies,"  second  series 
"Tbe  Queat  of  tbe  GoUen  Girl,"  "If  I  were  God?' 
"Omar  Khayyaas,  a  Paraphrase,"  "Tbe  Romance  of 
Zion  (niapd,"  "Young  Lives."  "Worshiper  of  tbe  Imace," 
"Traveb  in  Ei^md."  "Tbe  Beaotifnl  Lie  of  Rome," 
"Rodyard  Kiplinc  a  Critidam,"  "The  Life  Romantic," 
"Sleepinc  Beauty."  "Mr.  Son  and  Mrs.  Moon,"  "Pei^ 
sens  and  AiWIromeda,"  "An  Old  Omntry  Homo,"  "Odm 
from  tbe  Divan  of  Hafis,"  "Painted  Shadows." 

1 1  ■wins  at,  yiaBjali,  a  diatan^nisbed  arehsologist; 
bom  in  Paris  in  1837;  a  man  of  gemus  and  of  vast  learn- 
ing; his  chief  works  "Manuel  d'Histoire  Ancienne  de 
rOrient,"  "Lettree  Asssrriologuee,"  "Lee  IVemiteeo  Qv- 
" Les  Sciencee  OceuHee  en  Asie."     Died, 


Leo  I^  "the  Great,"  Pope;  bora  aboot  890;  sneoeeded 
aixtus  III.  in  440;  scalously  opposed  the  Maniffhwans 
and  Pelagians,  and  secured  the  condemnation  of  the 
Eutychian  heresy  at  the  general  ooundl  of  (Siafeedoa 
(451).  He  induced  Attihi  to  spare  Rome  (452),  but  it 
was  pillaged  by  Geneeric  (455).     Died.  461.  N 

Leo  XL  Pope  (Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  MedicD;  mo  of 
Lorenso  tne  Mayiifieent;  bom  in  Florence  in  1475;  was 
banished  with  his  family  in  1494;  travded  in  Germany 
and  Flanders,  and  formed  a  friendship  with  Erasmus;  oa 
his  return  to  Italy  became  legate  to  Julius  II.;  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Ravenna  (1512);  became  pope  ia 
1513.  In  his  efforts  to  extend  the  papal  dominions  he 
allied  himself  at  one  time  with  France,  at  another  with 
the  empire.  In  1515  he  signed  the  famous  concordat 
with  ¥mncis  I.  His  pontificate  is  one  of  the  meet  bril- 
liant periods  in  the  history  of  art  and  literature,  and  is 
also  memorable  as  tbe  time  when  the  Reformation  began. 
Died.  1521. 

Leo  Xin.  (CHoacchino  Peed).  Pope;  son  of  Count 
Ludovioo  Peed;  bom  in  Carpineto,  in  the  Papal  Stotea, 
in  1810;  educated  at  the  CoUegio  Romano  and  the 
Aeademy  of  Noble  Ecclesiastics;  administered  the  dis- 
tricts of  Benevento,  Spoleto.  and  Perugia  sucoeesivelsri 
became  arohbiBhop  of  Danuetta,  1843.  and  bishop  of 
Perugia,  1840;  was  nuncio  to  the  King  of  the  Belnana, 
1843^6;  was  created  a  cardinal,  1853,  and  in  1877  be- 
came chamberlain.  He  was  elected  pope  as  representar 
tive  of  the  Moderates  in  1878.  and  down  to  his  death  ia 
1903  was  one  of  the  fivemost  figuree  of  modem  timea. 

Leonldai  was  a  Spartan  King  who  succeeded  his 
brother.  (Heomenes  I.,  491  B.  C.  In  480  B.  C.  he.  with  a 
few  soldiers,  defended  the  Pass  of  Thermopybs  against 
Xerxes  and  his  Persian  Army,  nearly  a  munon  strong, 
the  Greeks  perishing  to  a  man  after  killing  five  timea 
their  number. 

LeopordI,  Glacoiiio,  modem  Italian  poet;  bom  near 
Anoona,  1798;  a  precocious  aenius;  an  omnivorous  reader 
as  a  boy.  and  devoted  to  literature;  of  a  weakly  con- 
stitution, he  became  a  confirmed  invalid^  and  died  sud- 
denly; had  sceptical  leanings;  wrote  lyncs  inspired  by 
a  certain  somber  melancholy.     Died,  1837. 

Leopold  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-(Joburg:  bom  in  1790;  in  his  youth  served  in  the 
Russian  Army;  visited  England  in  1815.  and  married 
Princess  Charlotte,  who  died  two  years  later;  he  declined 
the  throne  of  Greece  in  1830,  but  accepted  that  of  tbe 
Bel^ans  in  1831.  and  proved  a  wise.  firm,  constitutional 
sovereign;  in  1832  he  married  the  French  Princess  Louise; 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leopold  II.     Died,  1865. 

Leopold  n..  King  of  the  Belgians;  bom  in  1835;  son 
of  the  preceding;  married  Archduchess  Maria  of  Austria 
in  1853.  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1866.  His  reign  waa 
marked  by  quarrels  of  the  Liberals  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics. He  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  International 
African  Association.     Died,  1909. 

Le  SagOt  Alain  Keii6,  French  novelist  and  dramatist; 
bora  in  Sarseau  in  Brittany,  in  1668;  edueated  in  the  Jeeuit 
College  at  Vannes;  went  to  Paris  in  1692;  learned  Span- 
ish, and  translated  or  imHatad  aeveral  Sponiah  dramas; 
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a  tncedy;  And 


in  1707  nrodnoed  "Le  Diable  Boitaiix,**  mm!  foon  aflcr* 
wtfdi  a  oomedy  oiOkd  **Turoaret."  **Oa  BUa"  waa 
pobfidwd  in  three  parte.    Died.  1747. 

Leinya,  Perdliiaiul»  Tleomta  da*  born. in  1805; 
after  hofding  Tarioue  eonsolar  poete,  went  to  Madrid  ae 
ambaeeador  in  1848.  While  in  Egypt,  in  1864,  he  pro- 
poeed  thd  acheme  of  the  Sues  oanal  to  Said  Pasha,  and, 
a  company  having  been  formed,  the  oanal  was  becon  in 
1869,  and  eompleted  in  1860.  He  was  also  aothor  of 
the  Panama  eanal  seheme.     Died,  1894. 

Msuinm,  Ctotthold  Bphimliii.  bom  in  Kamens, 
Losatia,  £b  1729:  educated  at  the  Meissen  FOrstenschule 
and  liM  university  of  Leipsis;  between  1749  and  1760 
liTed  chiefly  in  Berlin,  where  Mendelssohn  and  Nioolai 
were  his  literary  associatee;  was  secretary  to  General 
Tanentaien,  coremor  of  Siksia,  1760-66;  in  1770  be- 
came Kbranan  to  the  Doke  of  Brunswick  at  WolfenbQtteL 
By  publiiiiinc  Reimanis'  "WolfenbQttel  Fragments,' 
of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  author,  he  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  Church.  His  chief  works  are  **Lao- 
koon,"  a  treatise  on  art,  and  the  following  dramas: 
*'Miss  Sarah  Sampson,*'  a  tracedy;  **Minna  von  Barn- 
helm,"  a  oomedy;  **Emilia  Oalotti,' 
**l^[than  der  Weise."    Died,  1781. 

Lewtiy  Maiiwelbcry  American  explorer,  was  bom  near 
Oharlottearille,  Va.,  1774.  With  William  Clark  he  made, 
18(^-06,  a  notable  journey  to  the  Pacific,  known  aa  the 
*'Lewis  and  Clark  Emedition."     Died,  1809. 

Llabcr  ilfber),  Fnuii»  bom  in  Berlin,  1800;  after 
suffering  imprisonment  for  his  political  opinions,  came  to 
America  (1827),  and  was  nuMie  professor  of  history 
in  Columbia  College,  South  Carohna.  He  edited  the 
"Encyclopedia  Americana"  (1829-33),  and  wrote 
*'PoUtical  Ethics"  (1838).  "Civil  Liberty  and  Self- 
Oovemment"  (1863).  "Querilla  Parties"  (1862),  etc. 
Died,  1872. 

Ueblc  (M'biff)*  ImUUf  Baron  tod,  chemist,  bom 
in  Darmstadt,  1803;  studied  at  Bonn  and  Erlangen; 
went  to  Paris,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Humboldt 
hy  a  paper  on  fulminic  acid;  was  appointed  professor 
at  Qiessen  (1824),  where  his  laboratory  became  cele- 
brated, and  afterwards  at  Munich  (1852).  Among  his 
chief  works  are  "Organic  Chemistry  in  its  Application 
to  Amrioulture"  (1840),  and  "Annalen  der  Chimie," 
edited  in  conjunction  with  Wdhler.     Died,  1873. 

UUaokalaiil*  LjiUa  Kamekeha.  queen  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  bom  in  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  December  2, 
1838;  made  vice-regent  when  King  Kalakaua  left  Hawaii, 
and  after  his  death  in  San  Francisco  was  prodaimea 
queen,  January  29,  1891.  Her  attempts  to  abolish  the 
constitution  of  1887  and  restore  absolute  monarchy, 
though  abandoned,  led  to  her  dethronement,  January  30, 
1892.  Aprovisionalgovemment  was  set  up,  and  although 
President  Cleveland  declared  in  favor  of  nier  restoration 
to  the  throne,  her  efforts  in  that  direction  failed.  After 
her  dethronement  she  came  to  the  United  States.  Hawaii 
being  annexed  to  United  States,  July,  1898,  she  returned 
to  the  islands  in  August.     Died,  1917. 

LlneolBy  Abrahain*  sixteenth  President  of  tha 
United  States;  bom  near  HodgensviUe,  Kentucky,  Feb- 
rui^y  12,  1809.  His  father  was  a  poor  farmer,  who,  in 
1816,  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana.  In  the  rude 
Efe  of  the  backwoods,  Lincoln's  entire  schooling  did  not 
exceed  one  year,  and  he  was  employed  in  the  severest 
agricultural  labor.  He  lived  with  his  family  in  Spencer 
County,  Indiana,  tiU  1830,  when  he  removed  to  Illinois, 
where,  with  another  man,  he  performed  the  feat  of 
splitting  300  rails  in  a  day,  which  gave  him  the  popular 
90briqu4t  of  "The  Railq>littar."  In  1834,  he  was  elected 
to  the  nUnoia  Legislature.  At  this  period,  he  lived  by 
surveying  land,  wore  iwtched  homMpun  clothes,  and 
spent  Ins  leisure  hours  in  studying  law.  He  was  three 
times  reilected  to  the  legislature;  was  admitted  to 
practice  law  in  1837,  and  removed  to  Springfield,  the 
State  eapitaL  In  1844,  he  canvassed  the  State  for  Henry 
Clay,  then  nominated  for  president.  Clay  was  defeated, 
but  the  popularity  gained  by  Lincoln  ux  the  canvass 
secured  his  own  election  to  Ckmgress  in  1846,  where  he 
voted  against  the  extension  of  slavery;  and  in  1864 
he  was  a  recociised  leader  in  the  new^-formed  Repub- 
lican party.  In  1866,  he  canvassed  the  State  as  a 
candiittte  for  United  States  senator,  against  Douglas, 
but  without  success.  In  1866,  he  was  an  active  sup- 
porter of  Fr4mont  in  the  presidential  canvass,  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Buchanan.  In  1860,  Lincoln 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency  hy  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention over  Seward,  who  expected  the  nomination.  The 
non-extension  of  slavery  to  the  Territoriee,  or  new 
States  to  be  formed  from  them,  was  the  most  important 
principle  of  his  party.  There  were  three  other  oaadi- 
dates  —  Douglas  of  Illinois,  Northem  Democrat;  Breck- 
inridge of  Kentucky,  then  vice-president,  and  afterwards 
*  leneral  of  the  Confederate  army.  Southern  Democrat; 


and  Bell  of  Tenneasee,  Native  Ameriean.  T^th  thia 
diviaion,  linooln  reoetved  a  majority  of  votea  over  any  of 
the  other  candidatea,  though  a  million  abort  ol  an  absolute 
majority;  every  Southem  and  one  Northem  State  voted 
against  him.  He  was  iostalled  in  the  president's  chair, 
March  4,  1861.  His  election,  by  a  sectional  vote  and  on 
a  sectional  .issue  hostile  to  the  South,  was  followed  by 
the  secession  of  eleven  Southem  States,  and  a  war  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union.  As  a  military  measurot 
he  proclaimed,  January  1.  1863,  the  freedom  of  aU 
slaves  in  the  rebel  States.  He  was  reelected  to  the 
presidency  in  1864.  The  war  was  practically  brought 
to  a  close  in  April.  1866,  through  ms  efforts.  On  the 
14th  of  the  same  month  Lincoln  was  shot  by  an  assaa- 
sin,  and  died  the  next  day.  He  was  characterised  by 
a  strong  sense  of  duty  and  jpeat  firmness. 

Lino,  Jenny  (Madame  Otto  Ooldschmidt).  (he  Swed- 
ish nightingale,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1820.  Giving 
evidence  of  her  power  of  song  in  childhood,  she  was  put 
under  a  master  at  9;  too  soon  put  to  practice  in  publio. 
her  voice  at  12  showed  signs  of  contracting,  but  after 
four  years  recovered  its  full  power,  when,  appearing  as 
Alice  in  "Robert  le  Diable,''  the  effect  was  electric; 
henceforth  her  fame  was  established  and  f<dlowed  her  over 
the  world;  in  1844  she  made  a  tour  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Germany;  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  in  1847, 
and  visited  the  United  Sutee,  1860-62;  she  was  married 
in  Boeton.  1852,  and  then  left  the  stage,  to  appear  only 
occasionally  for  some  charitable  object.  She  was  plain 
looking,  and  a  woman  of  great  sinmlioity  both  in  man- 
ners and  ways  of  thinking.    Died.  lo87. 

Unnwni,  or  Carl  Ton  LInne  (/In-n2'ii«  or  ttn'ndO. 
was  bom  at  Rashult,  in  the  province  of  Smaland, 
Sweden^  May  23,  1707.  He  was  the  most  eminent 
naturalist  of  his  day.  for  many  years  professor  ofphyaic 
and  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Upsala.  He  was 
the  aon  of  a  clergyman,  whose  real  name  was  Bengtsson. 
but  who,  before  going  into  orders,  had  aQsumed  the 
name  of  linnceus.  He  ascribed  his  love  for  the  study 
of  botany  to  his  father,  who  was  himself  attached  to 
the  culture  of  his  garden;  but  this  love  for  the  science 
was  greaUy  developed  during  his  residence,  as  a  student, 
at  the  University  of  Lund,  where  a  physician,  who 
possessed  a  good  library  and  a  museum  of  natural 
niatory,  received  the  young  student  into  his  house,  and 

Kve  nun  every  assistance  and  encouragement.  In  1730, 
ving  received  some  further  education  at  the  University 
of  Upssia,  he  became  assistant  and  deputy  to  Rudbeck, 
then  profeesor  of  botany  in  the  university;  and  in  1741, 
having  in  the  meantime  traveled  through  Holland. 
France,  Enaland,  and  other  countries  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  ne  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  at 
Upsala.  which  he  held  nominally  till  his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  works^  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant is  "Systema  Naturae,"  which  was  first  printed  in  1735 
in  twelve  folio  pages,  and  grew  by  1768  into  three  volumes. 
In  1761  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  nobility,  and  then 
took  the  name  of  Von  Linn4.  Although  his  system  of 
classification  has  long  been  to  a  large  extent  superseded, 
he  undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  for  other  discoverers 
and  he  did  much  to  advance  the  study  of  natural  science. 
His  library  and  herbarium  were  purchased  for  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds  by  Sir  J.  JB.  Smith,  and  were  by 
him  presented  to  the  Linnaan  Society  of  London,  which 
was  instituted  in  1788,  and  incorporated  in  1802,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  science  to  which  Limueus  had 
devoted  his  life.     Died  at  Upsala.  1778. 

Llppl  (jiij/pi),  Fra  Ftllppo,  Italian  painter,  bora  in 
Florence,  1406;  left  an  orphan,  was  brought  up  in  a 
monastery,  where  his  talent  for  art  was  developed  and 
encouraged;  went  to  Anoona,  was  carried  off  by  pirates, 
but  procured  his  release  by  his  skill  in  drawing,  and 
returning  to  Italy  practiced  his  art  in  Florence  and 
elsewhere,  till  one  day  he  eloped  with  a  novice  in  a 
nunnery  who  sat  to  him  for  a  Madonna,  and  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  a  son  no  less  famous  than  himself. 
lAppi  prosecuted  his  art  amid  poverty,  with  seal  and  suc- 
cess to  the  last;  distinguished  by  Rusldn  as  the  only 
who  ever  did  good  painter's  work.  Botticelli  was* 
>iL     Died,  1469. 

t  (JLitth  rrmni  (Abb4)t  one  of  the  world's  most 

brilliant  piaaiists,  was  bom  October  22,  1811.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  at  a  concert  in  hia  ninth  year.  He 
took  orders  and  received  the  tonsure  oil  April  26,  1866. 
In  1871  his  native  country  of  Hungarir  granted  him  a 
pension  of  £600  a  year,  and  in  1875  he  was  named  director 
of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Music.  One  of  his  two 
daughters  married  Richard  Wagner.     Lisst  died,  1886. 

Lnrlncslon,  Bdward*  American  lawyer  and  sUtea- 
man,  was  born,  1764;  was  elecited  to  Congress  in  1794; 
followed  hia  profession  at  New  Orleans  (1804-23): 
represented  that  town  in  Congress  (1823-29);  entered 
the  Senate  (1829);  became  secretary  of  state  (1831); 
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Bis  OMB  oMleaTaciac  to 


vfartLvtkeXile 

from  the  vater-ersiem  west  of  Lake  Taac^mka.     la 
Noreaiber,  1871,  Im  was  foaad  bj  Staatey  ai  tjijL    Be 

died  of  dyae^etr  at  the  tOj^b  of  CUtai  '      

Uwf.    or   lltaa    Uftai,    «ae    bora 
(Podaa),  ia  the  aorth  of  Italy,  58  B.  C 
•      It  of    *      ~ 


Bmperor  ' 


for  the  enimerinn  of  hie  aanathra  aad  for  the  parity  of 
Uo  etyle.  tho««h  act  for  the  refiabttty  of  }m  fatoncil 
•tatemeata.  Hie  "History  of  Book^  wee  viittca  partly 
at  Rome  aad  partly  at  Naplee,  aader  the  aatroaaai  of 
the  Emperor  Aacaetoo.  It  nnnabred  orismally  off  142 
booka;  but  of  tbeee  ooly  thhty-fire  have  eoa»  down  to 
us,  aad  some  of  them  ia  a  very  hnperfrct  state.  Of  all 
but  two,  however,  we  p  riaiiai  fracmwi^  with  short  epit- 
omee  from  aaotber  band.  The  **H»tory^  (or,  aa  it 
was  oaUed  by  Its  author.  "Ths  Aaaak  of  the  HooMa 
People")  beipae  with  the  fooadatioa  of  the  city,  aad 
ends  with  the  death  of  Drasos,  the  jomjcer  brother  off 
^"^     *"  Tiberius.  9  B.  a     He  died,  17  A.  D. 

DavM,  Ea«lnh  ■isCreinsn;  bora  of 
poor  pareats  in  Manehester.  1863;  cdocatfd  ai  Uaay- 
stymdwy  ehureh  school  aad  prirately:  became  soBcitor 
in  1884;  member  of  parfianksnt  amee  1890;  preadeot  of 
the  board  of  trade,  1905-06.  Author  oU  ace  petksioa  law 
of  1908.  woridnc  men's  insurance  act  of  1912;  adrocated 
the  minimum  waae  law  which  settled  the  sreat  coal  strike 
of  1912.  Chaneellor  of  exchequer.  1908-1915;  mimster 
^  munitions,  1915;  secretary  of  state  for  war.  ■mcwdina 
Earl  Kitchener.  June.  1916;  beeame  prime  ministw  aad 
formed  a  new  eoalitkm  cabinet.  December.  1916.  In  the 
parliamentary  election  of  1918.  following  the  successful 
termination  of  the  great  war.  Uoyd  George's  ministry 
was  given  orerwheiminc  indorsement,  in  January.  1919. 
Uoyd  George  headed  the  British  delegatioa  to  the 
intematiooaTpeaee  conference  at  Versailles. 

■^•Cke.  JabB*  aa  Ea^^  pUloe^her.  bom  in  Wriac- 
ioa,  ia  BomcrseUhire  la  1632.  He  wee  educated  at 
Westndaeter  aad  Christ  Church  CoOece,  Oxford.  When, 
fa  1672,  Lord  Bhaftesbory  was  appouted  lord  chan- 
•sOor,  he  aiade  Locke  secretary  of  preaeatatioos,  and  at 
a  latsr  period,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  As  a 
philosopher,  Locke  stands  at  the  head  of  what  is  called 
the  fleosatioaal  School  in  Enidaad,  His  greateat  work 
Is  the  "Essay  oa  the  Homaa  Uaderstanding,**  in  which 
ha  eadeavors  to  show  that  aU  our  ideas  are  derired 
from  esperieaee,  that  Is,  through  the  senses,  and  refleo- 
tion  OB  what  ther  rereal  to  us.    He  died  in  1704. 

L9€kW0^  Wtifu  Ami  BesBeU.  lawyer,  bom  ia 
'  yaltOB,  n.  Y.J  1830:  graduate  of  Genesee  College, 
oa,  W.  v.,  1857  (A,  W.,  flyraense  University,  wnn 
taitght  school,  1867-68.  Becursd  paMage  by  Conipeas 
of  DHl  giving  women  employees  of  the  »»vemmeBt  equal 
pay  for  ogual  work.  Studied  law  in  Washington:  grad- 
uate of  National  Univenity.  B.  L.,  1873;  admitted  to 
District  of  Columbia  bar:  secured  passage  of  a  bill  admit- 
ting women  to  United  SUtes  Supreme  Comrt,  and  was 
admitted  under  it,  1879;  was  engaged  in  many 
ifflporUot  Uw  eases,  several  before  United  States  Su- 
preme Court;  for  years  identified  with  daims  of  North 
Carolina  Cherokee  Indians  vs.  United  Statee.  Prominent 
in  temperance,  peace,  and  woman  suffrage  movements; 
Dominated,  1884  and  1888.  by  Equal  RighU  Party  for 
president  of  United  Sutes;  coramisnooed  by  State 
Department  to  represent  U^ted  SUtes  at  Congress  of 

niaod,   18 

.  - political  aad 

•oHal  subjecto.  Died.  1917. 
^  U»dcef  Hanry  Cabot,  author.  sUtesman,  was  bora 
la  Boston.  Mass..  May  12.  1850;  received  a  private 
•ehool  and  eoUefpUtU  education:  wae  graduated  from 
Harvard  In  1871;  then  studied  law  at  Harvard  Law 
School  and  graduated  in  1874,  receiving  the  denee  of 
LL.  B.;  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1876;  in 
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Charities  aad  Corrections.  Geneva,  SwitserlaodT  1896. 
Writer  on  peace  and  arbitration  and  on  political  aad 
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bor^  M.  D.,  ftiiMljun.  1884.  State  < 
bars.  1885:  aasistaat  ia  physMjlagy,  Casvcnaty  off  W6rs- 
burg.  1886-88;  same,  Caivcrrity  of  Straasbara,  1888-90; 
biologieal  statioa,  Naplea,  1889^1;  aasoeiate  m  biology. 
Bryn  Mawr.  1801-92;  aasHtaat  uiufiasot  off  physiology 
and  experimental  btotogy.  1803-05,  amnristn  professor, 
ISOS-lOOO^proffeasor.  1900-02.  Uaivcraty  of  Chieafto. 
Author:  *^^  Heiiotropiam  off  *"■"*»*■  aad  Its  Ideanty 
with  the  Hefiotropism  of  Plaats.**  Thjsioloncal  Mor- 
photogy,**  "^Comparative  Plmology  off  the  Brain  aad 
Comparative  Psycholocy,**  ''Stwfiee  ia  Qeoeral  Pliy»- 
ology.**  Also  various^  mooogra^ha  iiisliag  to  artifiaial 
partheaogeaesis  aad  kindred  topus. 

I  mmAuMf  lack,  author.  Joumafist,  lecturer,  bom  at 
San  Fraaoseo,  1876;  went  to  sea,  1802,  viatiBC  Japan 
and  China;  studied  at  the  Unxvcnsty  of  OUifomia;  Joined 
first  rush  to  the  E3ooi£ke,  1897;  traveled  over  U.  8.  and 
Canada  studying  social  oooditions;  war  oorrespondent  in 
Russo-Japanese  war;  war  coiiespoadent,  Mexico,  "^" 
Author:  *TTie  Son  of  the  Wotf,"  "Thm  Sea  wS/ 
Iron  Heel/'  and  ''John  Borleycom."     Died.  1916. 

Lobs,  Jolui  Lstkcr,  lawyer,  author;  bora  in  PeaMyl- 
vania.  1861.  Author:  '^Madam  Butterfly."  *'MkB  Cherry 
Blossom  of  T61qr6,-  "The  Fox-Woman.**  •'The  Prince 
of  mosion,'!  *7«aughtr  Nan.**  ''Heimweh,  and  Other 
Storiea." 

LoBcMtow,  WiMJ'  WadswaHk,  aa  Ameriean  poet; 
bora  in  Portland.  Mame,  Februarv  27,  1807;  waa  grad- 
uated at  Bowdom  Ccdlege.  WhUe  at  ooUeae  he  dia- 
tinguiahed  himself  in  the  study  of  modern  laaguageiL 
and  published  some  short  poems.  In  1826  he  accepted 
the  prof eesorship  of  modem  languages  at  Bowdoin,  being 
allowed  three  years  to  prepare  himeelf  for  the  post  by 
study  and  travel  in  Europe.  He  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  modern  languaaes  aad  literature  ia  Harraxd 
Unifeisity.  After  spenmng  another  year  in  Europe, 
studying  Scandinavmn  languages  and  literature,  ae 
entered  on  his  professorship  m  1836.  In  1839  he  pub- 
lished "Hyperion,  a  Romanoe";  in  1847  **Evangehne'*; 
in  1855  **Hiawatha";  in  1858  the  "Courtehip  of  MUee 
Standiah'*;  in  1863  **Tales  of  a  Way^de  Inn**;  in  1871 
the  "Divine  Tragedy";  in  1874  ''The  Hanging  of  the 
Crane."  He  resigned  his  chair  at  Harvard  in  1854.  In 
1868-69  he  aaain  travried  in  Europe,  and  received  the 
degreee  of  LL.  D.  and  D.  C.  L.  fiom  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  respectively.  His  poeme  are 
equally  p<mular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantio,  Ba  died 
in  Cambridge.  Mass..  Mareh  24.  1888. 

Lorimar,  Goone  Horace,  editor4n-ehieff  off  '^Satur- 
day  Evening  Post'  nnce  March  17.  1899;  born  in  Louie- 
viUe.  Ky..  October  6.  1868;  educated  at  Moeefar  Hiah 
School.  Chicago;  college  course  at  Colby  aad  Yale. 
Author:  "Letters  From  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  Bit 
Son."  "Old  Gorgon  Graham." 

Lotgo  iOe—),  Eadolf  HermaBii.  a  German  phUoeo- 
pher;  bom  in  Bautsen.  Saxonv.  May  21,  1817.  Ha 
ranks  among  the  greatest  metaphysioians.  and  has  gtvea 
impulse   to   the   recent   development   of   phyridogical 
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pnroholocr.  Amonc  hu  workj  are  "Metaphsrnk" 
(1841).  'njniyenal  Pathology"  (1842).  "Lo|dk"  (1843). 
"On  the  Idea  of  Beauty"  (1846).  "Medical  Fsycholosy" 
(1862),  "Mioroooemus,"  ''Ideas  for  a  History  of  Nature." 
and  "Humanity"  (1856).  "System  of  Philosophy" 
(1874-84)      He  died  in  Berlin.  July  1.  1881. 

Lonls  EX.  was  bom  in  1216  and  succeeded  his  father. 
Louis  VIII..  in  1226,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother, 
BUnebe  of  (Castile.  In  1229  the  Albigensian  crusade 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  county  of  Toulouse  was 
incorporated  with  the  French  kingdom.  Henry  III.  of 
England  made  some  unsuooeasful  attempts  to  recover 
his  lost  provinces,  and  in  1250  yielded  tnem  to  Louis. 
In  1248  Loms  embarked  on  a  crusade,  wasted  much 
time  in  Egypt  (1248-60).  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  retumea  from  Palestine  in  1264  without  having 
effected  anything.  He  undertook  another  crusade  in 
1270.  but  died  while  besieging  Tunis.  He  was  canon- 
ised in  1207. 

Lonls  XII.,  son  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was 
bom  in  1462,  and  succeeded  Charles  VIII.  in  1408.  He 
laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  In  1400  he  invaded  Italy,  and  gained  possession 
of  Milan.  With  the  assistance  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 
he  conquered  Naples  in  1600,  but,  having  quarrelea 
with  his  aHy,  was  expelled  in  1603.  In  1608  he  united 
with  Ferdinand,  Pope  JuHus  II..  and  the  Emperor,  in 
the  League  of  Cambrai  against  the  Venetians.  In  1611 
Fisrdinand  joined  Julius  in  the  Holy  League  against  the 
fVench,  who  were  finally  driven  out  oi  Italy  by  means 
of  the  Swiss  in  1613.  In  the  same  year  Henry  VIIL 
invaded  Fhu&ce,  and  was  successful  at  Guinegate.  In 
1400  Louis  married  Anne,  Duchess  of  Brittany,  widow 
of  Charles  VIII.  By  his  good  government  he  earned 
the  title  of  "Father  of  his  People?'     Died,  1616. 

Louli  XIY.  was  bom  1638,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
Louis  XIII..  in  1643.  His  mother,  Anne  of  Austria, 
was  nominally  resent,  but  the  government  was  carried 
on  by  Cardinal  Masarin.  France  was  then  engaged  in 
the  Thirty  Years*  War.  in  which  Turenne  and  Cond6 
cained,  many  successes.  Peace  was  made  in  Germany 
hy  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  but  the  war  with 
Apain  continued  till  1660.  In  1660  Ixniis  married  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  The  unpopularity  of 
Maaarin*0  government  occasioned  the  rising  of  the  Fron- 
deurs  (1648-63).  After  his  death  (1661)  Louis  conducted 
the  government  himself,  following  in  financial  matters 
the  advice  of  his  minister.  Colbert.  In  1666,  he  invaded 
the  Netherlands,  in  violaUon  of  his  agreement  with 
Spain.  In  consequence  of  his  attack  on  Holland  (1672), 
an  allianoe  against  him  was  formed  between  Spain,  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  a  war 
ensued,  which  was  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Nime- 
guen  (1678).  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  in  1686. 
Another  war.  undertaken  to  check  the  erowing  power  of 
FnnoBj  was  concluded  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1607). 
In  1701  began  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  between 
the  rival  claimants.  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  Louis's  grand- 
son, and  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  who  was 
supported  by  England  and  the  Emperor.     Died,  1716. 

Louli  XV.*  "le  Bien-Aim«,"  was  bom  1710.  and 
succeeded  his  great-grandfather.  Louis  XIV.,  in  1716, 
under  the  regency  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  nephew 
of  Lonia  XIV.  Fleury  becMune  chief  minister  in  1726. 
The  King's  attempt  to  enforce  the  claim  of  hie  father- 
in-law.  Stanislas,  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  led  to  a  war 
with  the  Enmeror  (1733-38).  Fnnce  was  next  enga^ 
in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  Louis  supporting 
the  daim  of  Charles,  Elector  of  Bavaria  (1741-48).  Dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years'  War  (1766-63)  France  was  de- 
prived by  England  of  most  of  her  colonial  possessions* 

Lonlfl  XVI.  of  France,  was  bom  in  1764,  and  su»> 
seeded  his  father,  Louis  XV.  in  1774.  In  1770  he  had 
married  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria.  The  finances  were  in  conmlete  disorder,  and 
Louis  was  not  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  ministers. 
Turgot  and  Necker  were  in  turn  disnussed,  and  sue- 
ceeded  by  the  incapable  Calonne  (1783-67)  and  Lom6nie 
de  Brienne  (1787-88).  Necker  was  then  recalled,  and 
advised  the  summoning  of  the  Statee-General,  which 
had  always  been  conformable  to  monarchical  auth(M> 
ity  but  had  not  been  summoned  since  1614.  It  was 
convoked  in  May,  1780.  and  in  June  was  supeiseded 
by  the  National  Assembly,  which  assumed  the  whole 
legislative  authority.  The  dismissal  of  Necker  was 
foUowed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  July  14. 
the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  and  an  attack 
bv  an  armed  mob,  chiefly  women,  on  the  palace  at 
Versailles  in  October.  The  king  and  the  queen  were 
f or^bly  removed  by  Lafayette  to  Paris.  The  revolution 
then  begun  culminated  (so  far  as  the  king  was  concerned) 
in  the  msurreotion  of  1702,  the  storm  of  the  Tuileries, 


the  abolition  of  monarchy,  the  declaration  of  the  repub- 
lic and  the  execution  of  the  king  on  the  scaffold  in 
January.  1703. 

Louis  PhUippo  (-/e^eepO.  bora  in  Paris,  1773.  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  Due  d'Orleans.  com- 
monly known  as  "Philippe  Egalit6."  While  still  young 
he  was  educated  in  opimons  of  advanced  political  liber- 
alism, and  served  in  the  revolutioiuury  army  against  the 
Austrians.  1702.  under  Dumouries.  in  whose  conspiracy 
he  became  involved.  After  an  exile  of  many  years, 
dur'  .  .diK'Tj  Iji'  rt-.-jMed  in  ninuy  couiitrif^  ithe  UfiiiJ*d 
SuiU's  iiriujjiK  ijtriLiflf  Eiiid  uii(lerw«nt  ttinjpnilar  vurijiiii- 
ttidi^ii,  this  fM-iiice  frhur^rJ  in  ilm  tms^omthm  l»J  hia  Ii^uh'. 
18  H:  mid,  »ftpr  the  fall  of  the  elder  Bawboa  dvnjuty 
in  l**30p  ^tt*  (lOpuJaHy  eleet^  to  the  vacant  ihrorap, 
undfr  tUc  titl*s  uf  '*Kin«  of  the  French/'  Loulh  eulti- 
VAtof]  pcmpeful  reltiliond  with  for«M|^  pov&n,  Boushi  to 
strenETiion  bu»  throtiG  by  eniDJnfC  thf  eijpptirt  of  tbe 
mi  J  die  eliissa^,  uod  rcpre::$tt«<i  all  tlie  oxtretne  partis  by 
Wliflt  bccftnio  known  ii;^  tJie  "JuiHt-iuiiieii"  poUry.  The 
•aclf^mt}  democrats  batcxl  him,  and  frequent  attampu 
WBTfl  TOadiff  upon  hifl  liffl.  The  otmntry  pronpered  uader 
his  «(ivornmentt  but  n  dpnmad  fgr  Tefr^rin  in  the  doctoHl 
system  bcmnH?  U»ud  and  genera),  and  f  him  bctinc  nnwifltily 
Oppu^MMl  by  the  kinj;  a  ad  hw  mmitiitjT  Guizot.  led  to  tlie 
revolution  of  IM8,  whwii  Louia  PhiUppf^,  de!Mjrt<^  b>  all. 
flfrd  with  hift  qii&en  in  KnaJaad,  mbere  h*  died^  lliiOOl 

Low,  H«(li,  an  American  edut^ator;  bbm  in  Bro^klyn^ 
K.  v..  January  1^,  1850;  woi  Kraduatod  at  GoliimbiA 
UnivFrflity  ia  1870:  madft  n  mcmbrr  of  hid  f^tbfir's 
i&tinLjintiJH  firm  in  1S75;  mfrydr  of  nrooldya  in  lasi- 
8or  and  was  elected  prtrmdent  of  Colnmbia  LJnivereity 
in  1890:  In  1U95,  h«  cff't^t^d  for  that  injititution  a  grand 
tttiiversity  library  mt  a  citat  of  *1,17&,01MX  In  honor  ul 
FrC4idl«iit  Ijow'i  itenf;ro«Lty  and  in  acanrd  with  hifi  desire, 
ths  truBti»c*  of  Columbia  foundod  tweive  aebolarshipA  jd 
the  urd versa ty  for  Brookiyia  boyt  and  the  aurn«  g  amber 
in  Barnard  CoUcj^b  for  Brooklyn  Kirk,  and  atao  Acro«d 
Ut  hmiui  i^iKht  annual  nt^holar^hipft.  In  ]£f9U,  he  »u 
a]rrpoint«(J  by  Pmsideat  McKinlcty  a  m«mber  of  the 
dc^lcg^tirjQ  to  i^^tTf^Ttt  the  ll^nit^d  Statra  at  thfl  Ititftr- 
naUoiiiLl  I'L-iut^  ('Ljiifrjri.-Ln:o  m  Tin?  Hjij^ur.  \hi  \'^zi^  un 
uusaootiHifuJl  uuuiiiUbbtt  iot  mayor  of  Greaiec  Now  York  ia 
1897;  and  wss  arain  nominated  for  the  office  on  a  fusion 
ticket  in  1001.  He  was  elected  after  a  hard-fought  cam- 
paicn,  and  was  again  candidate  on  the  fusion  ticket  in  the 
autumn  of  1003,  and  defeated.     Disd,  1916. 

Lowell,  Abkolt  lAwrenae,  bom  in  Boston,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1866;  graduated  from  Hanrard  in  1877,  and  from 
Hanrard  Law  School  in  1880;  practiced  law  m  Boston, 
1880-H)7;  lecturer,  1807-90,  professor  of  the  soienoe  of 
government,  1000-03,  Eaton  professor,  1003-00,  Hanrard. 
In  1000  he  became  a  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institute  of 
Boston.  He  is  known  as  an  authority  in  the  field  of 
oomparatiye  politios.  and  is  the  author  of  "Essays  on 
Qoyemment,  "Ooyemments  and  Pt^HeB  in  Continental 
Europe,"  "Colonial  Civil  Service"  (with  Prof.  H.  Morse 
Stephens),  "The  Influence  of  Party  upon  Legislation  in 
England  and  America,"  and  other  works.  In  January. 
1000,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  EUot,  he  was  elected 
president  of  Harvard  University. 

VtmSL  J»mes  EOMell,  an  American  poet,  was  bom 
in  Cambridge,  Mass^  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard University.  His  "Legend  of  Brittany"  appeared  in 
1844.  In  1846,  he  published  a  proee  work  entitled  "Con- 
rer^fitiniis  on  Somfi  of  the  Old  Poets."  His  "Fable  for 
Critirn/'  and  "The  Billow  PancM/'  ftrt»  rai-y  wiUi  humor. 
In  18^5,  ho  succeedud  Lnnicfclluw  ^^  pr.>f<'  -tsor  of  modern 
lanftnja«i?a  at  Harvard;  from   1^^'^  i2,  was  editor 

of  thfi  '"Atlantic  Monthlyp"  and  ■  (3  to  1872,  of 

the  "North  Amerie&n  lie  view/'     J  red  the  degree 

of  LL.  Or  from  the  Enji;liflh  UniviT^iiy  lA  Cambridge  in 
1874,     Was  yiQL0t«r  to  Ui^al  Britain  ISM]-86.     In  1860, 


I 

and  "Tho  Cathedral/'  an  «pic;  in  liilOt  a  collection  of 


he  publiihcd  *' Under  the  Willow b.  and  Other  Poems,' 


esisay*:  in  1871.  *'My  Study  Wlndowa";  in  1886.  "De- 
morrarv";  in  IH8S,  * 'Political  Esua^'t/"  He  died  in 
CaiT]bnd*ce.  Ibftl. 

Lufola^  iKDallim  de  if^-jf^'tnh).  waa  born  at  Loyola, 
in  the  Basque  I'rovmc^cA.  1401.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  iionian  Catholic  Churchy  th«  titundar  of  the  order 
of  JcBuita.  or  'th^^  Sficifly  of  JeBiis/'  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Spflni*h  nghleman  (Bertram  de  Loyola),  and  was 
en rl y  d If V rj ted  to  the  profession  of  arms;  but,  being 
woutulfri  Rt  the  sJcKc  of  I'arriprluna,  ia  Navarre,  in  1621, 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  founded  the  Society  of 
Jesus  on  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1634.  The  institution 
of  the  society  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III., 
September  27, 1640;  and  in  the  following  year  Loyola  was 
appointed  the  first  General  of  the  order.  He  was  canon- 
ised by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.     Died  in  Rome,  1666. 

Labbockt  Sir  Jokn«  born  in  1834;  entered  parliament 
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M  Ik  bb*nt  in  1870:  in  1871  p&ned  tK«  bu^  EoEdaj^i  met: 

"  lilt?  PkiB3arc4  vi  Liie."  etc*     Died.  19 li. 

Luc»tlu«^  TltiM  CftTiii^   Rom&D  poet  of  tJkc  Fint 
CeQtury   B.  C;  wrot*  "De  fieram  N»tur»,"  in  htrMnt- 

9X^  iTttrao,  ej:poiindin«  the  ejikuread  syat^m  ol  phi- 
lo*Of»hy,  H«  in  said  %o  h»v«r  b«;D  dnv«a  mMd  bj-  &  (ore 
l^lre.  uimiiuBt«r«d  by  his  «ift,  ukd  ta  have  oQULmittAd 

Llik«f  Si>«  i^D9  of  the  four  Ef-uaceluU,  irA«  the  uh>-  ' 
eUu  of  St.  P&ul  iD  hiB  im«ion  of  evftog^linn^  ^Iw  Gen-  I 
tile*.     The  time  aoil  place  r^f  ki*  iiaUTity  mns  n^t  kAovn 
with    fcfly   approurh    to   mtheaueity,    though   jt    would 
Kppeu  from  th«  style  m£id  »ib«tAac9  ol  tua  imtioo  that 
lie    muat   have   received  &  liberal   ich/jlinhip      Suideg 
the  Goflpel  called  after  faim,  he  wu  iuthw  of    'The  AetJ  ' 
of  the  Apoatles,"  wiittea,  like  the  former,  in  Greek. 

Lb  titer,  Marilm,  ooe  of  U»  tf^t&t  of  reii^oits 
leaden,  wu  bom  tn  EUtebeti.  Oermaay,  14&I.  A/t*f  ' 
atudyiii*  it  th*  UoiTerwty  of  Erfurt,  h»  became  a  monk 
of  the  AuKUfttine  order  in  that  dty,  and.  in  ISOS,  vaa 
made  pro^emor  of  pb^tmophy  at  Witteabw^  After  , 
a  vidic  to  Rome,  m  i^ursuan^  of  a  row  he  had  nud* 
hi*  Ld«aa  Tetfcrdine  iL*  |eik«te  and  f^netku  of  tbt  Romao 


^•,1—?  of^lfa  Hfcoiia,-*   -Loeretia.    or   th* 

JSfelTTS"  ?Kr^  "Mr^o^"  -What  Will  H, 
Do  Wkh  It^**  »>d  -A  feirafige  Story  "  Be  ia  ako  author 
Ss^TJiliL  l^'^  f^  £fcr4>R  u  p]ay*    TiM  Ladyof  Ljonir 

JfovTuaa.    aad  "Kitt  Arthur. **     Die.i,  1S73 

■^  bbtiigt«a.  t*f^  bom  in  iSOOr 


Church  uQdf>rti-«a|  »  pvlDal  ebancn.  ta  1512.  he  be^an 
openly  to  declare  bw  het»rodoa  views  tjpoa  seripturaJ 
tbcoteiy^    Thfe«!    iriHWi,    embodwd    in    hk    ecieb™t*<i 


^'  *"""""  '■-;"•*  ^■"■«JM.iK=u  *n  ma  eeieDTai«<l 
-»«.m/-ftv*  propoeitiOQd,  at  once  pion^td  him  iaio 
binet  6ijOtrtrtf*T^  and  v^p^ysi^  him  to  ai  bitte/  pene- 
eatioxu  tie  aooo  found  fn^^nd*,  however,  anaone  wQnm 
of  the  pcwt  powerful  v>f  the  German  prjtic^.  Sum- 
moQKl  by  ibfl  pope  to  defend  hi^  opinioos,  throu»b 
tbn  intervention  <4  dw  Eket^nr  of  ^^aiony.  it  w»»  iS- 
Kwd  that  a  heaooc  ahould  be  pvtn  to  Luther  at 
iSf*"?5*  belora  the  pApdl  legate.  That  intftniew  wae 
t?**  S°  JL^^S***^  BnOnn*,  Loth^f  then  continued 
bia  poblio  diMUMMi^  «nd  alao  ^ve  vent  to  hi*  poleimc 

^lat«  Babyloiii^^a  Epeje«i»."  creal*d  m  gmat  a  iensaf  on 
*"*  *  P*J'^  ^^  *^**  iMued,  coodemniniE  to  a  fiublic 
«(<*wla-/^  It  and  oth«?f3  of  hk  prodn^tioaa.  Luther 
bowevi^r.  fading  that  the  criiii,  had  eome.  procft?dcd  t^J 
the  walk  of  ^tttesbCTn.  atleodad  by  a  t>umb*?r  of  hi* 
Jne&d»  and  djs^pJn,  thei-e  barned  the  popf?'«  buU  ami 
by  %hkX  aj:t  dia«v«pd  forever  hi*  rcoiajniiiff  ti«  with  the 
Cftuj-eh  of  Rome.  After  ihia  Luther  became  the  apoke*- 
map  of  a  nropa^nda  whwH?  Labora  never  rested  till  the 
■pint  of  the  i^roteatant  religion  had  taken  deep  and 
lutinf  root  throughout  Nwthem  Germany,  and  thenoe 
es tended  amorie  her  >S<iftndinaviaa  ntighbrirs.  Cit^  to 
appear  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  1521,  Luther  appeared 
th#=^r^  atteod^Kl  by  a  retinue  of  the  Prot^tant  priiicS 
aud  the  nobjM  of  Germany,  and  after  ablj^  pleading  Ma 
Muae  — that  of  reUgmua  tib<*ny  ™  before  tEe  Em^jr 
CharJiM  V.  m  j»ft|on,  he  wa^  aeixed,  on  hij  retnJninir 
hoifw,  at  the  lAjftieatiod  of  hla  friL-ud,  the  Elector  of 
tiaiony.  und  earned  to  the  ra*.tle  of  WanbufK,  where 
he  rijrnaiped  about  n  year.  Itetiwuing  then  to  Wittcn- 
berg,  bo  dofTeil  hw  monMtlc  ehamctef,  mflrried,  pub- 
lished hi5  tranfllnuon  of  the  New  Testament  in  1522 
aiid  hM  Qermao  version  of  the  OJd  Testament  in  1534* 
Thfl  (Jloetfig  years  ol  the  life  of  Luther  were  paaeed  in 
<iom  para  live  tranquillity.     Died,  1546.  *— '^ 

Lyell,  §lr  Chftrles«  eeolojd^it,  was  born  in  Forfar^ 
S"^  '"iJl^V'  *^;*'=a^  *J  Oxford:  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1H2S,  but  abandoned  the  Ivgad  profeasion  io  1827" 
af  tor  traveling  on  the  Comineut,  and  contributing  papei^ 

^S!?*i,^"H'';?^'^  of  Geology"  aS3&-a3j,  which  suLti* 
tuted  the  HutUinian  doctrine*  for  the  old  ^Vataatrophi?' 
theory,  thus  rmaiof  genlogy  to  the  rank  of  a  branch  td 
&?i"'lh;fJ*''*"™;o-.?''  berame  president  of  the  Geolo^ 
Amerjca  ,n  IMl  and  l.WS^  and  published  narratives^ 
S^STt^'^.'^™'.  T^^^"^  in  -popular  style.  In  1^63 
appettfed  The  Antiquity  of  Man,"  in  whidi  he  gave 
H^tTiFT^i  ^rJl"  ^A"*;'?'^'*  theory.  Died,  1S75. 
htt  ?•  *"  eniment  Engliah  nrjveliHt.  was  born 

5K?^^  "»*T?,"'^?'?h'^I  ''"^  pubUshed,  in  1827,  his 
flf«t  novel,  Falkland'  In  the  year  foUo  wing -Pel  ham- 
appeared  ^  a  work  whieh  pbced  him  at  once  in  the  flnit 
l?o  lil  '^^^^^P^^^ry  wrLtflra  of  fiction.  Thi^ncefurward 
•fLr^'T^  '^V'^^  **f  one  of  meteoric  brilHaacy:  novel 

hT^W^V*"*^*  in**™i-«ion.  For  n  quarter  of  a  century 
m.^J^Sn   t?^,e^^t   master   of   English   fiction  —  the 

Ki^U  r^^tr^v'  ^'^^^'l™*^.^.^  ^""*^  ^^  principal 
KT"  "K:«J  1  ^"**.r^^r  I^evereui,"  -Panl  C& 
fnrd,       Euseno  Ait^m,'*  '-tLo  FUgtima  of  the  Rhine." 


I  BnliA  hiitmaB  and  >tateanLaDTV*dt:*J*^at  CambAdw! 
was  ^mJkd  lo  th#  l»r  in  lis^  s^i  enL*t*d  parUamS 

iiic^i^^^  EffiSS*™**^  CUft*6^7),  and,  ba*- 

I^pe«|n]g57.     Bi*  ebie^  n^H^^^^'^^l^of  Eac^ 

laud  from  th^  Aeeoiuci  of  Jac>ea  II,"*  ''Critkad  Easari/* 

,  most  of  whi-th  wtar*  wnttefi  for  the  ^Edinbujgh  E«rtAw/* 
"i"^*"*  ^^  Ancient  Ewae.  *     Died,  185^. 

CaELa4mn  nAted^mus;  bom  in  Ok^w  Ln  1815^ 
called  yj  thf  CanadiM  bar  in  UM,  mad  b«ame  rftm,„- 
KfP™^  5*  Canada  a^D,  eomnusHoner  of  crown  land* 
flS47^fejj,  _  attorney-c^aertl  1 1*^4-^2  and  JS64-t)T>, 
{pnme  minirt^  in  18o6^)  gi>^^Bxn*nt  leadet  in  the  a«^ 
«mbly  (l;i64-67>.  and  oanister  of  militia  affairs  i  IS&2- 
65H57L  He  was  duinoan  of  \hi  London  CoIt>nia)  Coii- 
ference  of  l'Sii<5-67,  and  more  than  any  other  person  was 
z^spoufibk  for  Canadian  federation  r  was  hud  nt  the 
new  DominioQ  Government,  and  minister  of  iustiee  ^M 
aitorney-gftnffraL  frr.m  l&GT  to  ISrj,  when  he  re^xned 
on  the  Padfio  Railway  chargee.  From  lgT$  till  bk 
death  in  l!i9I,  he  fca*  premit^r  ol  the  Domiaion. 

Mac  Ilia  fHtl,  Mr<^>lo  dj  Bernuita  dti^  bom  in 
HSft;  ftorentino  wnt^T  and  stateanian :  aon  of  a  iioidt 
of  good  family;  ai  lecrttary  of  state  ^t  Florence  from 
1-19^  to  1512,  vent  on  sevrral  important  H4i*is4>t3a^  but 
was  deprived  and  ^liltfd  in  the  latter  ycnj-  by  the  MedJct. 
His  chief  works  were  "O  Principe,"  ^Istorie  FlorentiQe." 
''Arte  della  Guerr:!./'  some  pom*dies  and  poema,  and 
"Disrorai  ftuUe  Deebe  di  Tito  Livio.'^  In  l&il,  b*5  m&m 
took  part  in  afTairs  f  ijr  a  short  lime,  but  died  in  poverty, 
in  l.>27,  a  few  yi^ars  later, 

Ha^ketiale,  Aie^ander,  Canadian  ctatevman;  bom 
in  Perthihir*,  Scotland.  Ib22;  eaiiy  en^u^ated  lo  Canada 
I  where  he  be^amn^  a  evrntra^tmr  and  journalist.  After 
aitluig  in  the  Can&dian  Parliament  for  sijl  yeara,  he 
waa  fdccited  to  the  Doaurdon  Let^Laturft,  «nd  was  ^V? 
proiriiie£ia«6c notary  and  treasurer  in  Ontario  till  IU71L 
tTom  1S73  ilU  187S  be  was  premiffr  and  nduidtter  of 
public  works  for  the  Dominion,  He  mor^  than  once 
declined  the  honor  of  kcdghthood.     Died,  1&B2. 

MaeMabvii,  |iaji«  Ednu^  rmttit»  MaaHe^  dts 
ircnch  Kildier  and  Bta teaman  of  Jn*b  deaoent;  born. 
1^0*;  sorted  in  the  Algerian  War  of  1S30,  tonjk  pan  in 
the  enjodition  to  Antwerp  in  1S32,  and  in  1^55,  bw> 
ceeded  to  Ciorobert's  command  in  the  Crimea.  For 
hi»  6ervir<'»  in  Italy  im  1850,  be  was  made  Due  de  Maj^enta 
and  tnarabnl  of  France,  and  be^me  governor-general  of 
Algeria  in  latt4.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Prussia 
he  waa  given  the  comQuihOil  of  the  first  army  i!orp#.  He 
shmred  in  the  disaster  at  Woerth*  and  was  m  chief  eom- 
mand  at  Sedan,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
rrmde  prisoner.  On  his  return  to  FreuBw  in  Mareh,  1S71. 
he  conducted  the  sie^  of  Paris  aieainat  tbe  CnmmuniMiL 
and  r^areaniitd  the  army.  In  tS73^  he  was  natned 
pre^dent  of  the  Repuhhc  foe  sovnn  y*ara.  In  1^77, 
be  be«mn  to  eotenain  monarchical  d«BAns«  b^t  wtj 
defeated  in  the  elections,  and  two  yean  later  retired 
rsther  than  aubmit  to  the  law  against  m«narehica] 
offipf-rs.  He  conttnin*d  to  live  in  retiremeot  in  Fan* 
until  his  death  in  lS9;i 

Mai^readr,  Wllllann  Charles,  actor:  botn  in  Lon- 
don, in  UM^;  educaUKj  at  Hughy;  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  Birmliigham  in  liilO,  and  was  ongag^  at 
Ccivent  Garden  in  LSIO.  He  played  Richard  lU.  in  1819, 
and  removed  lo  Drury  L«ne  in  1S22.  and  after  a  tour  in 
the  UnjLed  i^tntes,  appeared  as  Macbeth  in  IS37.  lie 
Hubflequently  vidted  Para,  and  held  tiw  manag^m*nt 
of  Ctjvent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane.  In  tS49,  he  newly 
lost  his  life  in  a  riot  promoted  by  the  friends  of  Frvrrect 
at  the  Astor  Opera  House,  New  York;  and  he  made  hia 
I'Mt  nppearj^nce  at  Drury  Lane  in  1&31.     Died,  1873. 

Mae  V»Kh,  WayD«,  lawyer;  bom  near  Phocnia- 
viHi".  Chester  Couaty.  Pa,  April  19,  l&,^;  Rmduat^d 
frc.[ji  Yale,  IgS^i;  ad  muted  to  bar,  U*56;  diatriot  at- 
t.jrney,  Chester  Cotinty,  Pa.,  liSo0-64:  captain  of  in- 
fan  try.  lS(i2,  and  of  cavalry.  ISflS,  when  Invasions  of 
Feniiflylvania  were  tlu-eatencd;  chairman  Republican 
m^tp  Lommitt**  of  Pennsylvania,  lh<JJ;  Umted  State* 
mimster  to  Turkt>y,  ltt7y^7l ;  member  Fenn«ytvaiua» 
oonstituuonal    oonrention,    1872>74;    head    of    **lCaa- 
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Veach  oommbaioik*'  sent  to  LoukUma,  1877,  bv  PNtident 
Hayes  to  amicably  adjust  disputes  of  eontencfins  i>arties 
there:  United  States  attorney-general  in  cabinet  of 
Presiaent  Garfield,  1881,  bat  resigned  on  accession  of 
President  Arthur,  resuming  law  practice  at  Philadelphia; 
•ujyported  Clereland  for  president,  1892;  ambassador 
to  Italy.  1803-07;  chief  counsel  of  t7nited  States  in  the 
Venesuelan  arbitration,  1003.     Died,  1917. 

IfadlMii.  Jamet.  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States;  was  bom  in  King  George  County,  Virginia,  March 
16, 1751 .  He  paduated  at  Princeton,  N .  J .,  inl771 ,  and 
studied  law.  In  1776  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Conrention,  and,  though  too  modest  for  an  orator,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  eminent,  aocomidiBhed,  and 
respected  of  American  statesmen.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Federal  Ck>ngress  in  1770;  in  1784,  to  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia,  in  which  he  supported  the  measures  oi 
Jefferson  in  the  revision  of  the  laws,  and  placing  all 
religious  denominations  on  an  equality  oi  freedom  with- 
out State  support.  As  a  member  of  tiie  conyention  of 
1787,  which  named  the  Federal  Constitution,  Madison 
Acted  with  Jay  and  Hamilton,  and  with  them  published 
the  ''Federalist.**  He  supported  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  but  opposed  tne  financial  pohoy  of  Hamil- 
ton. aDd  became  a  leader  of  the  Republican  or  Jeffer- 
■onian  parlgr.  He  declined  the  mission  to  Fhmce  and 
the  office  of  secretarv  of  state,  but  in  1792  became  the 
leader  of  the  Repubucan  party  in  Congress,  and  wrote 
the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798,  which  contain  the 
of  the  Statea^ights  doctrines.     '  *  " 


_  In  1801,  Jefferson 

having  been  elected  president,  Madison  was  myade  secre- 
tary of  state,  which  post  he  neld  during  the  eight  years 
erf  Jefferson's  adminntration.  In  1808  Madison  was 
elected  presidettt.  The  European  wars  of  that  period, 
with  their  blockades  and  orders  in  council,  were  destruo- 
tive  of  American  commerce.  The  claim  of  the  EhigUsh 
Qovenunent  to  impress  seamen  from  American  vessels 
was  violently  resisted.  Madison  vainly  endeavored 
to  avoid  a  war  with  England,  which  was  declared  in 
1812,  and  continued  for  two  srears,  at  a  cost  of  30,000 
lives  and  100,000,000  dollars.  He  was  one  of  the  ten 
presidents  elected  for  a  second  term,  during  which  he 
approved  the  establishment  of  a  national  oank  as  a 
financial  necessity  —  a  measure  he  had  opposed  and 
vetoed.  In  1817,  he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Montpelier, 
Virsinia,  where  he  served  as  a  rector  of  the  University 
erf  Virginia,  and  a  promoter  of  agriculture  and  public 
improvements.  Without  being  a  brilliant  man.  he  was 
a  statesman  of  eminent  abihty  and  purity  of  character. 
He  died  at  Montpelier,  June  28,  1836. 

Maeterilnck.  Maiiriee,  Belgian  author,  was  bom 
in  1862.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works,  some  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  English  and  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attention:  "La  Prinoesse  Maleine." 
**Pell6as  et  M^lisande,"  "Alladine  et  Palomides,"  **Ag- 
lavaine  et  Selysette,*'  "Douse  Chansons,"  **Le  Tr6sor 
des  Humbles,*'^  **La  Mort  de  Tintagiles,"  "L'lntruse,** 
and  "La  Sagesse  et  la  Destines."  He  is  also  the  author 
of  the  dramas  "Ariane  et  Barbebleue"  and  "Scsur 
B^trioe,"  "Monna  Vanna,"  "Joyselle,"  and  "Bluebird." 
Received  Nobel  prise  for  literature,  1911. 

Magdmlene,  Mary^  a  Galilaean,  belonging  to  Mag- 
dala,  on  the  sea  of  Gfuilee,  who  followed  Cmist,  stood  l^ 
the  cross,  prepared  spices  for  His  sepulchre,  to  whom 
He  first  appeared  after  His  resurrection,  and  who  is  sup- 
posed by  some  recent  critics  to  be  the  sole  voucher  for 
His  rising  again. 

M[aKeiian»  Ferdlnandt  Portuguese  navigator,  bom 
about  1470;  served  his  ooxmtry  first  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Morocco,  but,  dissatisfied  with  King  Manuel's  treatment 
of  him,  offered  himself  to  Spain;  under  Charles  V.'s 
patronage  he  and  Ruy  Falero  set  out  to  reach  the  Mo- 
luccas bv  the  west  in  1519;  he  reached  the  Philippines, 
and  died  in  battle  in  Mactan;  on  this  voyage  he  discov- 
ered the  Magellan  Strait,  375  miles  lon^  and  fifteen  miles 
wide,  between  the  South  American  mainland  and  Tierra 
del  Fuego;  he  gave  name  to  the  Pacific  from  the  excep- 
tional calm  he  enerienoed  on  entering  it.     Died,  1521. 

Bfmcooiiy  Chanet  E,,  lawyer,  admimstrator,  bom  in 
Minnesota,  December  5,  1861;  educated  at  high  school, 
Owatonna,  Minn.,  and  University  of  Nebraska;  admitted 
to  bar,  1882,  and  engaged  in  general  practice;  was  judge 
advocate  of  Nebrftska  National  Guard;  law  oflScer  of 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department,  Washington, 
1899-1904;  general  counsel.  Isthmian  Canal  commission, 
1904-05;  governor  Canal  Zone,  1905-06;  American 
minister  to  Panama,  1905-06;  provisional  sovemor  of 
Cuba,  1906-09.  Author:  "The  Law  of  Civil  Government 
Under  Military  Occupation." 

Mahun    (mo-AanOi   Alft«d   Thayer,   an   American 
naval  officer  and  writer;  bom  in  West  Point,  N.  Y.,    »;ji--ir,r  lu  4^tv.     m.  i^ifi  ii«ju«u..uiij 
September   27,    1840;    was   graduated   at   the    United  Chute h,  publuhintf  "GroinLde  of  Faith"  m  the«  ntxtyearL 
States  Naval  Academy  in   1859;  served  in  the  avillln  isas  be  Hticc(?«i^  Wtsemaa  atf  Archbishop  vi  Wut- 


War:  wa«  pfeild«it  d  the  Naval  War  College,  New- 
port* lySft-SO  and  l892-ft3:  visited  Europ*  ia  pom* 
miLfid  6f  the  "Chicago"  in  1893,  receiving  WAny  honors, 
arnoofE  thf'tn  (l^grefffi  from  both  Oifotd  and  CttmhridRV. 
H(i  WM  retired  «t  hi^  *)wa  roqucBt,  Novembei'  17.  1896. 
Duriag  the  wmr  ^ith  Spain  he  wils  a  ml!' m  bur  of  the  Naval 
Board  of  Stfafi^Ey;  and  in  1^:911  wafl.  apfv>int«d  by  Preai- 
K\fUt  McKitil^'y  as  one  of  the  Americai3  dc.Uegatje9  to  the 
L?niverRal  Fenc«  C*:inf*?r^noo  at  The  Ha^t.  His  chief 
work,  "Influence  of  Hea  Power  qpon  HiafJjry/'  with  its 
eontinuation.  "Infiunnrifi  of  St^a  PtJiwer  up>ii  tb?  Frenah 
Revoluiiim  and  Empire/'  gave  him  world-wide  reputfr* 
tion       D'lM,  19  H. 

Malne^  Sir  Henry  |anip«  Sumner^  t*  B.  S**  D< 
Ci  L*T  bom  in  182 3 r  Eiii{lij«h  juriAt,  (educated  at  Cam- 
bndKOiH  where.  \a  1^47.  he  becanui  Rfigiuiii  profwaor  of 
civil  law.  Affcef  b^ag  reader  at  the  Temple,  he  was  law 
member  of  the  ijouncil  of  India  for  mvfln  yearn^  and  in 
1870  became  Corpus  prnfMsor  at  Oiford.  Hia  ehjef 
works  are  "Ancient  Law/'  "Vitlaf^e  Gominunitiefl."  and 
"Km-ly  Hirtory  t>i  lastitutioae/'  In  1871  he  becftma 
member  of  the  iwcretary  of  atato  for  India's  flOundU 
and  in  1877  mutur  of  ThDity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Di«d, 
ISSg. 

Bialori  Charle*,  Ameiiran  novelist,  bom  Bt  lDdtaiMp<^ 
lifl^  I  nd>t  IgJW.  Af  t*^r  rec«iyinic  aei>mraoD  sebool  edo^alion, 
he  btudifvd  law  iind  praotJC'i>d,  at  HhelbyviOe.  In  1^98  he 
wrote  "When  KDighthof:^!  Waa  in  Flower/'  his  mcwt  pop- 
ular work*  which  wad  fallowed  by  many  otherm  Died,  1913. 

Mallbran*  Maria  FeMrlU,  bom  in  im^^,  French 
pine-^f,  dftusrht*?r  of  Meiou'^I  fiftreia;  made  her  d^biit 
in  tho  Itjiltan  oprrji  in  l82f>,  and  »oan  of ier wards  mar- 
ried  M.  Ma!ibirftn,  fporo  whom  she  v&s  divoreod.  Ln  1836 
fihe  marri^jd  CbarleH  de  Berioti  the  famoita  violinist.  Sh* 
met  irith  much.  suri^eRa  in  *'Somirikmiflp'*  and  other  oipenu. 
niakioR  tfiura  in  Englo^fid^  the  Continent,  and  the  Umted 
BtBtf>B.     Hha  diod  in  IH^JO,  4^1  a  faU  while  ridinE, 

MaloiT*  i^lr  ThoixLBO,  Souritihed  in  the  Fifteenth 
CtMitury;  was  the  author  of  "Morte  d' Arthur/'  beins  a 
tran>*l[ition  in  pr^^^p  ^f  o.  labyrinthinfl^  Btdeetioa  of  Artha* 
riati  lef^endd,  nninhed  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  fV.* 
ttnd  prlTit^^-'d  fihr*'n  years  afl^r  by  Caxt<in  "with  all  care/ 

JhlalplKhl,  Marrcllu,  bom  in  162g;  Italian  anato^ 
iniHt  nud  rhiof  phy.ijfian  to  Pop  Innof^rit  Xll.;  lectured 
in  Itf.liti^nrti,  Pifla,  and  other  plaePB.  and  wr^to  works  on 
the  iinjiiHimy  of  plimt%  the  v*hyfio\oxy  of  the  silkworm, 
and  mhrtliral  auhpetfl.  Hie  name  was  given  to  the  Mai* 
pijiirhirrn  K^Qiu?.      Dif^l.  I'i94. 

Mai  thus,  Thomas  Robert*  P.  B.  S.,  bom  in  1704; 
Enslinh  politif^al  economist;  Fellow  of  Jeinfl  CoUefcej 
CambridEe;  published  in  I79f*  Yil»  "Eeaay  oa  Population/* 
afterwards  tuok  CfdersH  ftnd  h<3ld  from  1805  thej*rofe^w>r- 
ahip  of  hlHtory  and  po  Li  heat  eeoaomy  ia  the  East  IndiA 
Company's  toIUteo,  HciJhybnryH     Diod.  18S4. 

Mann«  Horace,  Am^'hcan  stateflman  and  educational 
reff^rmer^  ju?t!y  Ftyipd  the  "fftthef  of  tho  Ameriean  pubbo 
school/'  waa  born  at  Franklin,  Mit-ia,,  1796.  Aft^ir 
eradmitln«  at  Bmwn  univi-rstty  in  IS19,  he  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in  1823.  For  ten  years, 
]^i!7-37,  ho  served  oa  a  member  of  the  M&nsachmietU 
loj^ialature,  following  whieh  he  was  for  eleven  years » 
18J7^8,  eectetary  of  tho  MoaaaehuvtU  board  of  edu- 
cation. He  waa  member  of  ronjEFeiiiat  lfi48-53>  and  presi- 
dent of  Antio<h  eoUe^e  fi-otn  IS^  until  hia  death  ia 
1859„  Horace  Wann  waa  indefatigable  in  hm  efforts 
toward  the  puppreaBloa  of  Hlavery,  the  promotion  of 
temperance,  ana  in  tho  caiuo  of  oduration.  Throtiuh 
hie  ofTorU  the  first  nomial  school  in  the  United  8tateii 
wo*  established  in  1830  at  LcidnfftO'n  (now  FrapinBhan]}, 
Maffli-  Hq  cbamptonBd  modem  ednrational  ideaii  with 
fliieh  vigor  and  foree  that  he  inepir^id  the  whole  tearhins 
body.  Many  of  his  edumtionnl:  reports  are  now  quoted 
as  c losfli Psincdacationftlhtiiratvire.  ]|i«wntln|{4inclijdo: 
*'T>ec tares  on  Bduention/*  ''Report  of  an  Educational 
Tour  of  Germany,  Great  Bntainn  and  Irelnnd."  and 
"On  the  Study  of  Physiology  hi  SehooU/'  Elected  to 
Am^rifrnn  Hitll  of  Fame,  1900. 

MaDnerlDiF,  Mary,  actrou;  born  in  London,  En^ 
land,  April  29,  ISTO;  daughter  of  Rifihord  and  Florence 
Friend  (stage  name  t^ken  from  maiden  name  of  her 
father' a  niothprj^  ^jdncatcd  at  privats  jK-hcnols;  ntudied 
for  stage  under  Hernian  Veiin;  went  on  stage  nt  15; 
appeared  in  "Hero  and  Leander'"  at  Shaftesbary  Theater, 
Limxion;  toured  EngUsh  proviacw  two  yeana.  playing 
StNj^kF^sperian  t&im,  ha^  aince  appeared  in  Leading  rdled 
ill  mi>j|trn  drinna;  married,  May  3,  IP97.  J.  K.  Hackett. 

Manalagf  M«iirr  Edwarvl.  Cardttial,  born  in  IS08: 
English  Roman  Ciitho]i<i  frfjfate  edu^'ated  at  Harrow 
and  Balltol;  was  nome  time  Fellow  of  M«rton;  eubae- 
quoTjily  took  orders,  ar>d  beeame  Archdeacon  of  Chi* 
c>i' -fter  in  IS-ID.      In  1S61  he  joined  ih*  Roman   CathoUo 
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miudtcr.  And  t«ii  jwmta  laLvr  wu.  ntadfl  c^u^di&iLl.  U« 
approved  tbc  tiif»llibiUiy  do^mji  t^i  iha  Vati>i%a  Council 
$1  lbij9,  &Dd  catriM  on  a  cuDirovenrj'  witli  GUdstov 
on  thb  subject.  He  B»t  on  sewml  fiommtasoRiv  ajid 
tiiok  a  leadic^if  i>arL  in  brm^tf  |o  &  eondaAna  the  dock 
vtcikci  of  iShU.     Died  in  1^2, 

MAiufipM*  Klcli>rd«  aeujr,  ^triLs  bora  in  HeieotAnd, 
G*!z(}iMny.  ifi  1857;  stwlLeil  f<jr  K*3t  IndukQ  ciril  Bi^vjsr*, 
but  came  U}  Boat^Q  uid  opejied  »  itiidjo^  studied  &rt  in 
F,«^ifcd  and  Utsr  eaUirtd  thfmtn/Oal  pfol^Mirimi  Played 
null  pmrta  in  «oiui«  «p*ni;  VAioa  lo  Uziii^d  6tACca  «ff»an 
and  appeuwd  at  8ta»dud  Tbntor,  New  ¥ork«  at 
Dromct  in  "Lea  Mantua ux  Nuirs.'*  W^a  rvry  »uc€<e!isfii!  in 
»  wid«  rep^tUsire  fram  Koko  in  '"Mikado""  t^  Ri^h^rd  III. 
Ws4  h«ad  of  hia  own  ?amp&ny,  and  cr&atcd  mch  f^Lrii 
aa  Beay  Brumrnfl  Buron  Ch«-vriikl.  and  tbe  tjtuUf  r6lea 
\tk  "Ut*  Jekyll  (Lud  Mr,  Hyde."  Appeared  aa  Cyraito  de 
B^reera^j  in  i^^^f  and  stayed  Shyk»ck,  H«iLry  %.,  Bgau- 
csirc,  and  Rrutus  in  "Juliua  Cnsar/*  Married  Beatrice 
CameroQ,  hka  U^Aiiiritt  woman.  Author:  ^'Blown  Anmy/' 
"Moiiaiieuf/'  **Teii  Tbousand  a  Year,'"  and  "Don  Jujui/' 
rhed,  1907. 

Manji  field.  Willis  m  MuTntff  E^rl  ol;  waa  bora  at 
pj^rth,  Sf-cttand,  Marcb  2«  17Q5.  He  wsii  a  diitinxiui^cd 
jiid«t,  from  1756  to  17BS  chief  jiutiflc  dI  the  KiiuE'«  Beneh. 
Ho  wu  r«mvkabl«  im  bta  ac^ocapliahmcntd  and  fof  bin 
«l[>queiice,  and  w]a»  itylod  b^  Pope  ''ib«^  nlvef^toueu^ 
Humiy";  but  hU  poliiifMd  opiniona  were  uot  pinpular. 
acbd,  ill  thi  Gordon  hau  of  ]7M>,  hhi^  houw  in  Bi^^mA* 
bury  Squart,  Loodon,  was  burnt  dovn  by  tbe  mob. 
He  di«i,   1793,  and  «aa  buhed  in  Wtfltminst^r  Abbey. 

MantclU  Eobert  Bruce,  ncvaT:  bijjn  in  Irvintj 
Ayrfltiir^,  ^k^tlaud,  February  7,  IftSi;  prof^aaiaQal 
d#but,  Rochdale,  Euidand,  aj  the  ^erfftmnt  in  ""Artah^ 
na-Poifue."  Octoljftf  21*  1!*76;  came  to  Lai  ted  Btaten 
aDd  pbyed  juvpaile  Hklefl  with  Mnjc,  Mwiietka,  1^7*t; 
retumea  ta  biuilaa*l,  and  for  thrw  yeam  mipported  Miw 
WiUiis  fftow  Mra  LanciktfLrr]  m  foidjnv  inao.  Later 
appeared  in  N«v  York  aa  Lorid  It^anoff  in  ""Fedora," 
Hitb  Fanny  I>»r«ip«rr(;  afterward  became  a  at»f»  and 
Itaa  been  at  the  bead  of  lue  own  company  in  daaeic  aod 
ronwDtie  plmyt,  inAladillf  *' Hamlet,"  "OtheUo,"'  **Eich 
ard  IlL;'^*^liaci»t£7*^*aoHwo  and  JuUet/' 
Ihsu*"'  "iaily  of  IdTooa/'  "Corvican  Efotbert/ 
tMn/*  and  "DaMsr  and  Onen."" 

Mar»C  (mah^ah%  Icftn  Faal«  a  faaatica]  democrat, 
bom  in  NcfichatrL  1741.  Uim  fathicr  wa«  au  Italian, 
bia  mother  a  Genev&w:  studied  and  praf^tictd  oiedicine, 
wvnt  ta  Parid  aa  hrjrvt^i^fnrii  Us  Count  d'Artoia;  b«c*fne 
InfeviijEid  with  the  rev  r4utirj  nary  fcv«!r,  and  lad  one  fis«l 
Idea:  ""Give  me."  he  itafd,  "'two  bundrttd  Haplee  braTocfl, 
arined  «*<"b  wiui  a  jiood  dirk,  and  a  muf!  on  Mn  loft  arm 
by  w*y  0*  •blald,  &Dd  with  them  1  wiil  traverm  France 
and  aof^mpU^  tb«  Hevolutioa/'  that  Li,  by  whokdak 
maMaen  of  tbe  ariaUicrata.  H«  bad  more  tn^n  once  to 
fiee  for  hja  lifr,  and  cuie  tlnie  fouad  thelter  in  thi&  eawera 
nt  Paria.  In  1711^  h«  waa  anaantnaled  oae  evenins  aa  he 
ut  in  hifl  bath,  by  CharJf/tUi  C<jrday,  but  liifi  bouy  waa 
buhed  witb  honour  in  the  Pantheon  by  a  patholia  peopk, 
"that  o(  Mirabiaii  flung  out  to  rnalDe  room  for  him.*'  A 
f«w  lu':  iithn  ]at«f  hia  body  wan  out  out  with  exccratioD. 

MArcli,  Frmaim  AJtldreir.  AncMfbciui  pbilotoKi^; 
boru  in  MiJbfiry,  Mua.,  in  iJOSj  wm  made  profeft»or  of 
EagUab  Jaaftupa  and  comparative  phUoloiry  at  Lafmy- 
etM  Oottaa»^  ^nluyWania,  in  1H56;  became  prc^idcmt 
of  Uw  Amanrafi  Phtlo[c>AicaI  AawocLauon  in  1BT3,  and 
took  the  direetioo  in  America  of  Dr.  Murray's  *"Ncw 
Enidiith  Dii^tlonary  on  Hijtonoal  Principlea/'  in  1S79. 
Ho  wrote  "Mjjtbncf  of  Philologiical  titu  Jy  of  tbe  English 
L&Dituaie/"  "Comparativa  Clrammor  ot  Ani^to-SaJtorit" 
And  "Introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon."     Di^,  1911. 

Marrli^  Fry  torn  Cooway^  Ami^rican  getaeraL,  eon  of 
Fnuici«  Andrew  March,  the  philoloffUt,  wa«  born  at 
Ea^tpu,  Pa.^,  l8tM.  He  icroduAt^^d  from  L^^ayett^j  cdlcge, 
l&^t  at  the  United  8taLeK  military  acfidomy.  Weal  Point. 
Ij888p  and  at  th«  artillery  achool.  Fort  Monroo,  JS*J8.  He 
aemd  with  diarinHion  in  th?  Phiijppineis.  lS93-190t, 
riainr  from  iccond  he u tenant  to  Li i>u tenant-colon^  From 
1903  to  i^:rt]'7  he  was  member  of  the  general  staff ,  and  in 
IIKM  w^  nulitiLry  attache  to  ohnerve  tbe  Japaneae  army 
in  the  RuwtKTapaueiw  war.  In  1017  be  waa  army  artil- 
lery cofnraandtr  &f  tbe  American  eipeditionary  Foroeii  in 
France,  and  was  promoted  mEgor-etincraL  In  Febrtiaiy, 
1916.  he  wa»  appointxfd  actine  chief  oC  itaff  of  the  United 
Statci.H  army. 

Marconi  GagUelmo*  not«d  electrieal  engineer  and 
Dioneer  invenUJr  of  wireleaa  tdecrapby.  waa  born  in 
QriSTun^,  near  Bologna,  iti  1S7I.  Ilia  father  woa  Italian, 
hj#  mother  wita  Iriab,  Uc  wa*  oducat^^d  at  Leghorn 
And  BolojtJia  Univeraitii-^.  It  was  at  liolognji  that 
iiit  ayatem  of  wireless  tplejrrfiphy  linit  attrarted  atteb- 
lloll^  In  l£9C.  he  vijiited  Enjdand,  and,  with  hia  in- 
twatiea,  leni  miMaftea  acroaa  Uw  Bzirtol  Channel  Ifvm 


Peaarth.  near  Cardiff^  to  Waatao-atxper^Uarc-  He 
altcrwatdB  ac^t  up  injuflalknaa  of  wirckw  tekicraphy 
bc-tween  tbe  ^utii  Fntalaiid  aiid  the  Ean  Coodwin 
bcbt-reaael,    tlu'    South    Foreland    and    T 

Frm&ee„    Harwich    aad    Chelnufard.     Hia    _, 

de&nitely  adopted  by  the  Admirals  m  I90O.  ^  tn 
December,  1901,  Marconi  flvcoeeded  in  BomnnmiO' 
tmg  Btro^  tbe  Atlantic  Ot«an.  In  19adL  k«  aat  wa 
vuuon  at  Glace  bay,  Soirm  8cotia.  and  in  Octdbait  wOT, 
bann  a  pubhc  aerviK  oi  wireLt?a«  telecrxpby  acroae  tbe 
Atlaotjic.      Received  Kobei:  ptiw  for  physi«;ii,   190»* 

MftfCf,  WlUlam  LQ&rii«t«  Afoerif^&n  eu  teaman, 
born  at  l^uthbndp^,  HaM..  in  1786:  died.  July  4,  18^7. 
H*  graduated  at  Brown  UniT^iity  in  iJi^Oii,  akydied 
law,  and  prarliccd  in  Troy,  H.  Y.  £I«  wiia  iLn  aBaciate 
iuatico  of  the  New  Yorrk  runreme  court  from  1820  to 
1H31,  wbMi  he  waa  el&ctc^  Lait^  Sute*  Senator.  He 
waa  elected  governor  of  New  York  in  l&i2,  1S34,  aad 
IJIAO..  PrvaLuent  Van  Burea  appoi^nted  him  roember  of 
the   HABiean   Ctaima   Com  minion,   in    isap.     In    ISCS, 


Polk   appoifited   him   aeeretary   ol    w l_  ,    

be  was  Beeretary  of  ^ate  m  Praaide&t  Gertie"!  «ab[i>«t, 
l&53-aT.  He  lett  a  r«putatUui  a»  a  itatcemkan  af  tbe 
biebest  order  ol  abiliiicsv 

Mafcaret  ^  AiiattU^  bom  in  Jim;  daughter  at 
tbe  Emporor  Uajdmiiian  and  Mary  of  Durgundv;  mar- 
ried ^TBt  iobfi  of  Ca«tile,  and  «:condly  Philibeft  ol 
Savoy:  waa  made  eoremor  of .  tJbe  Lnw  Ooontriea  is 
loOT,  and  negotiate<d  both  the  Leacue  of  Clambrai  (150&> 
and  tbe  'Pait  dee  Damea"  (I52&h     Died,  1630. 

Marcai«|  of  Den  mark,  bom  in  1353;  iuctfeeded 
her  father,  Waldem^r  l\\.  became  Queen  ateo  of  Norway 
on  the  death  at  ber  husband,  Haakon  VI.,  but  was  soon 
carpelliKir  recovered  Nun* ay  in  13S7,  and,  haviug  de- 
feated Albert  of  MecMenbuTR  in  13S9,  united  the  tkrw 
Soa^ndiiia^'ian  kingdomj^  by  the  union  of  Calmar  in  1397. 
Died,  HU. 

MarKar«t  of  Yalola,  bom  In  1493;  aicrter  ol  Frukda 
t.  frnd  grandmother  of  Henri  IV.:  married  ^rat  tba  Due 
d"Alencon,  and  secondly  Henri  d"Albret,  tindar  Klof:  irf 
Navarre;  uupported  the  Reformation,  and  wrota  '*liiniilr 
da  I'Ajne  Pecheresac^,""  and  "Conte^j  et  2^'ouvejlaa*"  <lb9 
""Hcptameron").     Died.  lo49, 

BikrU  Thiert»M^  born  ia  1717;  Queen  of  Huogary. 
and  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charlie  Vt.;  married 
Francia  of  Ij^rmine  in  1 73d.  and  waa  lupport^  by  Eng- 
land agminiit  the  Elector  of  BA^aria,  who  cUimnd  tlH 
empire,  and  was  supported  by  Franoe:  carried  on  tlbe 
Seven  Years*  War,  with  the  help  of  France^  ^gvlut 
Prussia,  who  had  obtained  part  of  ^ilena^  took  pftrt, 
afiaioat  her  will,  in  the  Erdt  partition  of  Polawi  Iliedj 
l7Ki). 

Marie  de*  HMlkl,  bom  In  1573;  Queen  of  Fnnee. 
dau^lcr  of  Frani?ii  of  Tuscany;  muried  Henri  IV.  in 
1600,  and  became  mother  of  Lnuia  XIIL,  during  wbooe 
mln<»rity  she  was  regent,  but  »ws  ovi^rtlifowo  by  Riebe* 
lieu  after  a  long  coute^t,  and  left  Fr&nce  in  1031.  Died, 
1642. 

Mar|o»  Gliiatppv,  a  famoi»  Italian  opera-nngert  frmt 
bora  at  CajtbaH.  It^y,  in  ISIO,  and  wa^  tbe  »on  of 
General  di  t'andia.  In  1&3S,  bo  made  bi*  first  appeAr^ 
an^  in  opera  a«  "Robert,"  in  '* Robert  k  Dunk/" 
[n  this  he  achieved  the  firat  of  many  9uci»aiK4i  in  Parii, 
Loudon,  St.  Peteraburg,  and  Aoienea.  Mario  mairiwd 
the  famoua  singer  Glulia  Grin,  and  retired  from  tbe 
fftaire  in  iml.     He  died  December  11,  l^Z, 

Jliark,  the  Evangelist.  "John,  wbo^e  iFumame  wM 
Mark,"  waJi  the  aau  of  Mary,  a  woman  of  piety  who 
lived  in  Jerusalem*  whfGira  the  diaciphu  ^ccanonally 
aMombled  at  ht?r  botue  for  pf«yer,  and  wai  eoimn  to 
Bamiiba»,  He  ia  alao  aalled  Ifkroua.  Ha  aecompanied 
the  Apofltlo  Paul  and  Bamafaui  to  Antiocb*  Cyprui^,  and 
Persta  in  Pamphylia,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  went 
afterwards  to  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  Rome.  Eccie* 
mostii^nl  traditioD  »>cakfl  of  a  cniasdonary  expediUom  o! 
Mitrk  to  E^ypt  and  the  weat  of  Africa,  of  his  auffering 
martyrdom  about  the  year  63  or  60  (the  Coptic  Church 
still  consider  him  tbeir  founder  and  first  btahopl,  and 
of  the  transmission  of  hia  corpflfl  u>  Vflnicc,  which  city 
hjUi  chosen  him  for  it^a  patron  Eaint^  It  in  said  that  be 
WToU-  at  Rotne  the  goap^l  which  b^ar»  his  name, 

BfarlE  Aptuny„  or  H«iTlia  AntonltUf  an  etninent 
Roman,  waa  born  about  S3  B.  C,  He  was  one  of  the 
nio*t  active  parti^ng  of  Julius  C»e&r  down  to  the  deatli 
of  the  latter  After  the  death  of  C»«ar.  he  endear ored 
to  iuccoed  to  power,  but  was  defeated  by  Octavianun. 
the  great-netibew  of  the  dirtaior.  and  was  obliged  lo 
croas  the  Alpe.  He  after warda  became  reeonciled  to 
Oeiavianua:  and  Anton  v.  Dctaviaaki^i  and  Lepidui 
divided  the  government  between  them  und<*r  the  titl** 
of  Triumvirs.  Cicero,  who  had  attacked  Atiii:*ny  in  hia 
Philippic  urations,  now  fell  a  victim  to  Antony.  Antony 
alterwarda  went  to  Aaia,  which  he  had  racaivad  aa  lul 
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■hare  of  the  Roman  world,  and  there  the  greater  part  ol 
hia  remaining  life  was  spent.  There  he  oecame  oapti- 
Tated  by  the  charms  ol  Cleopatra,  and  assumed  the 
pomp  and  oeremony  of  an  Eastern  despot.  After  the 
■ea-nght  off  Actium  (September  2, 31  B.  C.),  he  fled  with 
Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  in 
the  following  year,  when  Ot^vianus  (Augustus)  ap- 
peared before  the  city.  Died,  30  B.  C. 
'  Mariboronckt  John  CJlmrcliIll,  first  Duke  of;  bom 
in  1650;  eoldier  and  diplomatist;  obtained  a  commis- 
sion through  the  influence  of  his  sister  with  the  Duke 
of  Yorl^  and  first  served  under  Turenne;  deserted 
Jamea  11.  at  the  Rerolution,  but,  though  created  earl 
and  oommander-in-chief  by  William  III.,  intrigued  with 
his  former  master;  after  a-period  of  disgrace,  went  to 
The  Hagua  to  orgaidae  the  Orand  Alliance;  was  appointed 
captain-general  and  duke  under  Anne,  and  won  the 
▼ictoriee  of  Blenheim  (1704),  Ramillies  (1706),  Ouden- 
arde  (1708).  and  Malplaquet  (1709),  but  was  recaUed 
in  1711,  and  dismissed  on  a  charge  of  peculation.  He 
was  restored  by  Qeorge  I.  in  1714,  but  never  fully  trusted. 
Died,  1722. 

Mariowty  JnllSt  aotrsss;  bom  in  the  Tillage  of 
Oaldbeek,  Cnmberlandshire,  England,  August  17,  1870; 
came,  at  age  of  5,  to  United  States  with  parents;  lived  in 
Kansas  two  years;  moved  to  Ohio,  locatmg  finally  in 
Cincinnati;  attended  public  schools  until  12th  year; 
then  iotned  juvenile  opera  company,  which  fave  **Fin»- 
fore,"  "Chimes  of  Normandy,*'^  and  other  light  operas. 
Waa  ehristened  Sarah  Frances  Frost,  but  in  the  juvenile 
oompanv  was  called  Frances  Brou^  (the  latter  a  f amilv 
name):  later  plasred  a  child's  part  m  **Rip  Van  Winkle,^* 
and,  the  next  season,  plasred  small  muts  in  a  company 
which  gave  classic  dramas  in  the  West;  retired  from 
stage  imd  studied  three  years  in  New  York;  made 
metrojx»litan  d4but  as  Parthenia  in  **Ingomar";  after 
1888  stanred  in  Shakesperean  and  other  tragic  and 
romantio  r61ea  in  United  States;  married  Robert  Taber, 
but  afterward  secured  legal  separation;  married  E.  H. 
Sothem,  1911.     Retired  from  stags,  1916. 

Bfrnnhftllf  John*  an  eminent  American  jurist,  was 
born  in  Fauquier  County*  Va.,  in  1766.  He  served  in 
several  battles  of  the  Revcrfution,  afterwards  entered 
upon  the  Mudv  and  practice  of  the  law^  and,  in  1788, 
became  a  member  of  the  convention  of  his  native  State, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  settle- 
ment of  its'  constitution,  and  supported  the  Federalist 
nuty.  In  1707,  he  was  a  colleague  of  Qerry  and  Qeneral 
Pinckney  on  a  special  mission  to  the  French  Directory: 
in  1799,  entered  Congress,  and  there  highly  distinguished 
himself.  In  the  foflowing  srear  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  secretary  of  state,  and,  in  1801,  was  appointed 
to  the  obief-justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  a  position  he  filled  with  high  honor  to 
himself  and  his  decisions  during  the  long  period  of 
thirty-four  years.  Marshall  was  a  statesman  of  the 
first  order.     Died,  1836. 


Bfmnhallf  Tb«iiUM  B.«  was  bora  in  North  Manchester, 
Ind.,  in  1864.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools, 
and  at  Wabash  ooUege,  A.  B.,  1873,  A.  M.,  1876,  LL.  D., 
1009.  On  his  twenty-first  birthday  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Columbia  CHty,  Indiana.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Marshall  and  McNsgny,  1876-92;  Marshall, 
McNagny  and  (^ugiton,  1802-1909.  Qoveraor  of  Indi- 
ana, 1909-13.  Elected  vice-president  of  the  United 
Stotes  in  1912.     Re-elected  in  1910. 

Blmrilneauy  Harriett  bom  in  1802;  English  writer 
of  Huguenot  descent,  daughter  of  a  Norwich  surgeon; 
visited  the  United  States  in  1834,  and  the  East  in  1846, 
publishing  descriptive  works  on  her  return;  wrote 
Deerbrook,'*  **The  Hour  and  the  Man,"  and  other 
novels,  and  many  tales  for  children,  and  was  also  author 
of  a  condensation  of  Comte,  and  "History  of  England 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace."     Died,  1876. 

Man,  Karl*  Oerman  Socialist;  born  in  1818,  in 
Treves,  where  his  father  was  a  lawyer;  educated  at 
Bonn  and  Berlin;  took  an  active  part  in  the  Liberal 
movement  of  1840,  and,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
** Rhenish  (Sasette"  (edited  by  him),  he  went  to  Paris, 
but  had  to  leave  it  for  Brussels  on  the  demand  of  the 
Prussian  Ooverament.  Having  been  expelled  from  Bel- 
^um,  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  but  soon  went  to  (^logne, 
where  he  attempted  to  revive  the  "Rhenish  Gazette." 
He  now  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
literary  work,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  International 
Working  lien's  Association.  After  the  secession  of  the 
Anarchist  section  in  1872,  he  took  little  further  part  in 
affairs,  and  died  at  Hampstead  eleven  years  later  (1883). 
His  chief  work  was  "Das  Kapital." 

Mary  !••  Queen  of  England;  bora  in  1516,  daughter 
of  Henry  Vlll.  by  Catherine  of  Aragon;  came  to  the 
throne  in  1663,  after  a  short  struggle  with  Northumber- 


land; restored  the  abbey  lands  token  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  first-fruits  to  the  papacy;  deprived  and  imprisoned 
the  Protestont  bishops,  and,  having  married  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  persecuted  the  Protestonts,  contrary  to  the 
promises  xnade  before  her  accession.  The  end  of  her 
reign  was  marked  by  a  war,  in  conjunction  with  Spain, 
ai^ainst  France,  when  (}alais  was  lost  by  Rngiftn^' 
Died,  1558. 

Mary  of  Guise,  born  in  1515;  daughter  of  CUude. 
Due  de  Guise;  married  James  V.  of  Scotland  in  1538, 
and  became  mother  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  as  regent 
of  Scotland,  after  her  husband's  death,  opposed  the 
Reformation,  till  deposed  in  1559,  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation.    Died,  1560. 

Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  or  Mary  Stuart,  was  bom 
at  linlithgow,  December  8,  1542;  a  daughter  of  James 
V.  of  Scotland  and  Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Quise:  on  the  death  of  her  lather,  before  she 
was  a  week  old,  his  successor  to  the  throne.  She  was 
educated  at  the  French  court,  and  when  16  years  of 
age  married  the  Dauphin  of  France,  who,  in  1559. 
father,   Henry   II.,   under   the  title  of 


FVancis  II.  Already,  however,  instigated  by  Henry  II., 
FVancis  and  Mary  had  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  on  the  ground  of  Elisa- 
beth^s  illegitimacy,  and  this  step  ultimately  proved  fatal 
to  Mary.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1560, 
she  returned  to  Scotland,  and,  five  years  afterwards 
(July  29,  1565),  married  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley. 
On  the  9th  of  March,  1566',  Damley  murdered  David 
Rissio,  an  Italian  ^whom  he  accused  of  improper  rela- 
tions with  Mary),  in  the  Palace  of  Holjrrood;  exactly 
twelve  months  afterwards  he  was  himself  murdered 
by  the  Eari  of  Bothwell,  who  married  Mary  after  an 
interval  of  less  than  three  months.  These  proceed* 
ings,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Bothwell  to  secure 
the  youna  Prince  (afterwards  James  VI.)  who  had  been 
bom  in  the  previous  June,  so  incensed  the  nobles  that 
they  took  up  arms  against  Mary.  She  was  able  to  lead 
an  army  against  them,  but  it  melted  away  without 
striking  a  blow  on  the  field  of  Carberry.  near  Edinburgh 
(June  15,  1567);  nothing  was  then  left  to  her  but  to 
abandon  Bothwell,  and  to  surrender  herself  to  the  (^n- 
federated  Lords,  by  whom  she  was  condueted  first  to 
Edinburgh,  and  next  to  an  island  castle  in  Loch  Leven, 
in  the  county  of  Kinross.  After  a  year's  oonfinement 
in  this  castle,  during  which  she  was  compelled  to  sign 
an  jit^  of  abdication  in  favor  of  her  son,  dbe  escaped 
and  iTiitbc'red  tog^Hher  her  supporters,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Regciu  ^turrtLV  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow  (May 
L3.  lOtiH),  mild  then  vnymed  the  Solway  into  En^and, 
to  pUitt^  betw^lf  und^T  ihc  protection  of  Elisabeth.  By 
Elimbeth,  howpv^cir,  ^hi?  wiis  treated  as  a  .prisoner;  was 
ooTirtned  nucceRHively  &t  Carlisle,  Bolton,  Tutbury,  Win^ 
)&«tii,  Ofvimtry,  Chafaworih,  Sheffield,  Buxton,  Chartley* 
and  Fotheriiigay  Coatle  in  Northan^tonshire;  there 
at  W^U  nftcr  iiinct<!«ii  years  of  suffering  and,  as  was 
ast'oried,  of  connittnt  oamipiraoy,  she  was  brought  to 
trifil  rjT)  a  oharti??!  of  wmplicity  in  a  plot  against  the  life 
of  Klixabttth.  nnd  ^mi9  Ijolicaded.  1687.  She  was  at  first 
buiiuU  iu  Uiti  cutiicdral  at  Peterborough;  but  in  1612  her 
remains  were  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey  by  her 
son  (at  tlus  time  James  I.  of  England),  and  Fothenngay 
Castle  was  rased  by  him  to  the  ground. 

Matkor.  Cotton*  bom  in  1663;  Puritan  minister  at 
Boston,  where  he  carried  on  a  witchcraft  persecution, 
and  wrote  "Memorable  Providences  Relating  to  Witch- 
craft" and  other  works.     Died,  1728. 

Mather,  IncreMO.  father  of  the  preceding]  bom  in 
1639  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  where  his  father  had  been 
pastor;  became  president  of  Harvard  in  1686,  and 
visited  Englimd  to  obtain  a  new  charter  for  his  colony 
in  1088.     He  also  wrote  many  works.     Died,  1723. 

Matthew,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ,  was 
also  caJled  Levi,  and  was  the  son  of  Alpheus.  He 
appears  to  have  resided  at  Capernaum,  where  he  was  a 
revenue  officer  or  publican.  Of  his  personal  history 
nothing  more  is  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume. 

Matthias  Coirlniu,  King  of  Hungary,  bom  in 
1443;  was  proclaimed  king  in  1458,  soon  after  his  re- 
lease from  imprisonment  at  Prague;  maintained  the 
throne  against  the  emperor,  and,  after  having  enga^ped 
in  successful  wars  with  the  iSirks,  received  the  Bohemian 
Crown  from  the  pope  on  condition  of  extripating  the 
Hussites.  While  thus  engaged  a  revolt  took  place  in 
Hungary,  supported  by  Poland  and  other  powers,  which 
combination  he  routed.  After  this  he  engaged  in  two 
wars  with  the  emperor,  and  captured  Vienna  in  1485, 
living  there  until  his  death  in  1490. 

Manpauant,  Henri  Guy  de  (Afd-pA-«m'C9))t  French 
novelist,  was  born,  1850:  pupil  and  follower  of  Flau- 
bert, under  whom  ne  studied  for  seven  years,  beginning 
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to  write  is  MO.     Wa  eUcf  vorfa  we  "La 
herr  "Lm  Cootee  de  k  BfcMK."  "TTCUe.' 
dn  Joor  et  de  Hmt,"  "Pierre  et  If  n,"  mad 
lAUVltemxBd  became  deranced.     DM  ai  Paaj.  1803. 

MmvIm  •r  HaMML  Priaee  of  Oraace.  son  of  WB- 
fiam  of  Oraace,  "the  SOeot/*  was  bora,  1567:  becaaK 
0Cadtbolder  of  tlw  Uaiied  Pftnriaeea  and  head  of  the 
aronr  ia  LS87,  and  ■uiiiarfiiBy  earrifed  on  the  stmcKle 

^  flpaia;  fcfueed  peaee  ia  1508,  btrt  eaoaentedto 

e  m   1609:   afterwanb  Kipported  the  Gomarwta 
i  the  Remonatraata,  and  pot  to  death  Bamereldt, 
and  eoododed  a  treatjr  with  Franee  and  Kngiand  jim* 
before  }m  death.  1625. 

[  CKBcBt**  Bom  de  pfanae  of  Pftid  Blooet,  ncaefa 
'  a  in  IMS:  gradoated  at  Paris  ia  1884-65; 
I  anny  ia  I860,  wae  taken  prieoncr  at  Sedan, 
and  foQfht  acaiaet  the  Comnmae,  aftier  which  he  went 
io  P-gV^  as  a  eorrMpondent;  was  French  master  at 
0t.  Ptal's  School  from  1S76  to  1884,  and  lectorsd  in 
Engluid  and  Aflseriea.  Anthor:  "John  Boll  et  eon  He,'* 
"Lea  FiDeede  John  BnlL"     Died.  1003. 

MMKWtm,  JiMM  Cacrk,  phyacMt,  bom  in  Ediubmgh 
in  1S31;  after  beinc  second  wran^er  and  Smith's  priae- 
amn,  bseame  irofsssiir  of  natural  philoeophy  at  Aber- 
deen, and  of  phjraes  and  astronomy  at  Rinc'a  College 
(1860-68).  In  1S71,  he  wae  elected  professor  of  phyMS 
at  Cambridne,  where  he  amde  no 
resnhini  in  ''The  Knetae  Theory  of 
trieity  and  Maanetism."     Died,  1870. 

Mmf,  aSKm  Mmmatm  and  C^karlca 
tincuished    American    suiaeoos.    The    Mayo    brothers, 
whoes  aeluereuients  rank  fai^  in  modem  mediriae, 
natares  of  Minnesota,  the  sons  oi  a  pioneer  phyaii 
William,  the  older,  was  bom  at  Lesosnr  in  1861  and 
edneatsd  in  .medicine  at  the  oniTeraity  of  _ 

Charles,  the  yoancer,  wae  bom  at  Rochester,  1865.  and 
was  edneated  at  Northwestern  nmrera^  and  at  Chicago 
medical  coUece.  Both  settled  in  practise  at  Roeheeter, 
aduerxng  notable  soccem  in  operations  for  saU-etoaes. 
eaneer,  and  goiter.  In  connection  with  their  snnical 
work  at  St.  Mary's  hospital,  they  developed  a  clinieaT and 
mxrsing  staff  of  speciausts  of  continent-wide  repatation. 
Some  ZfiOO  pfayileians  from  rarioas  parts  of  the  United 
States  annnally  risit  this  etinie  where  more  than  10,000 
operations  are  performed  in  a  single  year.  In  1917  the 
brothers  Mayo  tamed  orer  to  the  anivernty  of  Minnesota 
seenrities  amounting  to  $1,650,000.  teprfefnting  the  bulk 
of  their  personal  fortunes,  for  toe  estabUshment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Mayo  Foundation  at  Rochester  to  be 
need  perpetually  for  hif^ier  medical  education  and  re- 
search, the  expenses  to  be  paid  by  them  until  a  total  fund 
of  $2j0OOJ0OO  has  been  accumulated,  it  was  announced 
that  one  of  the  Mavos  would  accompany  recruits  to 
Franee  in  1018,  and  that  they  would  take  turns  in  serrioe 
there  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Maggftn,  Glulto,  Cnrdliinl«  French  statesman,  of 
Italian  parentage,  bora  in  1602.  After  being  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  Spain,  he  went  to  France  in  1634,  as 
nuncio-extraordinary  of  the  pope,  and,  having  been 
favored  by  Ittcheueu,  joined  him  five  years  later  in 
opposition  to  the  papacy,  and  became  naturalised  in 
France.  In  1641,  be  was  created  cardinal,  and,  having 
sueeeeded  to  the  place  of  Richelieu  soon  after,  supported 
Anne  of  Austria,  and,  after  having  twice  been  exiled 
by  his  enemies'  influence,  was  recalled  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  1663,  and  remained  supreme  until  his  death  (1661). 
He  had  a  share  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  nego- 
tiated the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees. 

McAdoOt  WaUnm  Gihht,  American  railway  official 
and  cabinet  officer,  was  bora  at  Marietta,  Oa.,  1863.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Tennessee,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  practising  his  pro- 
fession in  Chattanooga,  he  located  in  New  York  in  1802. 
Ten  years  later  he  was  made  president  of  the  Hudson  and 
Manhattan  railway,  which  under  his  management  com- 
pleted the  fourth  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  nver,  in  1909. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury,  1913.  In 
1914  he  married  Eleanor  Wilson,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  president.  Following  their  transfer  to  govern- 
ment control  in  1917,  Secretary  McAdoo  was  made  direc- 
tor-general of  railroads.  In  1918  he  was  made  general 
manner  of  the  United  Sutes  war  finance  eori>oration 
established  by  Congress. 

McBomey,  ChnrlM,  surgeon;  bora  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  February  17,  1845:  graduate  of  Harvard,  1866, 
A.  M.,  1869;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  1870.  In  practice  as  surgeon.  New  York.  1870- 
1913;  professor  of  clinical  surgery.  College  of  Phjrsicians 
and  Surgeons,  1892-1907.  Was  consulting  surgeon  to 
President  McKinley  after  he  was  shot  by  the  BWHsssin. 
Died.  1913. 

McCaU«  Samuel  Walker,  congressman,  lawyer,  bora 
in  East  Providence,  Pa.,  February  28,  1861;  graduate 
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C^ii?tJkrt,**    "Br*w*titr»    MiIImkh,'      "  S 
Cr^L^iy^^tJwr  "Jane  Cable/'  *'Tle  Bwi-i    .=  . 

"MiT?  from  BnxlncTX"  a^d  inac»nnf  Hocvts, 

If  el^ratk,  Hiwli,  SmniaiifUaathdr,  was  b«r« 
acu>«.V.Y.lS7K  IniaoOhemttndioama&sm.  Ag 
"AriLii  SLud  ibe  W&mBH.,"  *'Iieacto  an 
RciC'je,"  ^'Tb*  Gm>«  Girt'*  ^ndvaiioi 

HrKUii,  Charles  F«lk^  anhilML  hw 
Cc  ;   ty.    Pa..    Aucut    24^  1847:   etadsiBt 
8c!    [^ti£c  gchoot,    IM^r  £«»le  oaa  Beaux 
1^^7-70.     B^&B  practice,   18712;  jawed  in 
b;^  v.m.  R.  ma^  1877,  and  by  St>ntflsd  W^te  in  : 
AvGLrded    ^joytl  gold  medal  by   KiBug  Edward  fw  pR»' 
motioQ  of  arduteoCn^  1903.     Was  prnd^at  td  Amsn- 
caa  tagtimaoa  of  Axrhit&tftJ..     Diitd,  1909. 

McHJnley*  WOllftmt  tv^sty-ftfth  Pmident  of  %hm 
Unite^j  Stales,  bom  in  Sllux,  O.,  January  21,  1&4J. 
13  <  wa#  «duc&t»l  at  the  public  fcbooJar  and  at  tl»  JPolaad. 
Ohio.  AcAdcmy.  la  M&y.  Ift&l,  ba  voUmiaaed  lev  lis 
arttiV,  &nd  petered  t^  2CM  Uhk»  tofamcy  a»  a  pi«ai& 
Me  !y:r>'M  f.^ur  y«^sr^,  ri^in^  by  mrht  and  faithfulneB  to 
Uic  t^pt&incy  of  hia  oompaay,  and  «d  the  rafeik  of  M^m 
when  nwstered  out  in  18ftS.  Hie  at  ones  began  the 
•tody  of  law;  in  1807  was  admittod  to  tiie  bar.  and 
eommenoed  praetioe  at  Osnton,  O.,  idkete  he  afterward 
had  his  residence.  In  1860  he  was  deeted  proeeeoting 
attorney  for  Stark:  County,  where  his  anooess  attracted 
local  attention.  Entering  polities,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1876.  and  was  reCleeied  for  six  soocesave 
tennsL  In  1882,  hia  election  was  contested,  and  he  waa 
nnsestedi  but  triumphantly  returned  at  the  neat  eIeo-> 
tion.  His  reputation  in  Congress  rests  chiefly  oa  the 
tariff  bill  that  bean  his  name.  It  was  drawn  by  him  as 
diainnan  of  the  Wajra  and  Meana  Committee,  and 
passed  by  the  fifty-first  Congress.  This  bill  and  his 
able  advocacy  of  it  before  the  House  distinguished  hiaa 
as  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  on  the  tariff 
question.  The  Republican  party  went  before  the 
country  in  1892  almoet  solely  on  the  issue  raised  by 
the  McKinley  tariff,  but  a  reaction  against  it  had  set 
in,  and  Cleveland  was  elected.  Meanwhile  McKinley 
failed  of  reflection  in  his  district,  though  larfel^  reduc- 
ing the  adverse  plurality  created  by  a  redistricting  that 
changed  the  limits  of  the  district.  In  1891  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Ohio  by  a  large  plurality  over  former 
Goveraor  James  E.  Campbell,  a  very  popular  Democrat, 
and  reSleoted  in  1893  in  the  reacUonary  tidal  wave  of 
politics  fc^wing  a  contrary  tariff  policy,  that  carried 
the  Republican  party  back  to  power  m  Congress,  having 
a  plurality  of  over  80,000.  By  this  time  his  name  was 
frequently   mentioned   as  a   future   candidate   for   the 

E residency.  In  1895  a  systematic  canvass  in  MoELin- 
ly's  behalf  was  instituted  by  his  supporters,  and  was 
continued  tmtil  the  election  of  1896.  He  was  elected 
after  a  campaign  of  more  intense  interest  than  had  been 
displayed  in  any  election  since  the  Civil  War. 

President  McKinley's  first  term  is  memorable  chic^ 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  Spanish-American  War  with 
its  unexpected  results.  That  his  policy  during  1886- 
1900  was  acceptable  was  shown  by  his  unanimous 
renomination  and  by  his  reflection  in  1900  by  an 
electoral  majority  of  137.  His  second  term  began 
most  auspiciously  and  ended  tragically.  On  Sep- 
tember 5,  1901,  he  visited  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that  dav  having  been  set  apart 
in  his  honor  and  called  the  '^President's  Day.**  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  dav.  while  holding  a 
public  reception  in  the  Temple  of  Music,  he  was  shot 
twice  by  Leon  F.  Csolgoss,  an  anarchist,  who  was  at 
once  arrested.  The  wounded  president  was  first  takea 
to  the  Emergency  Hospital  on  the  exposition  grounds, 
for  immediate  treatment,  and  then  removed  to  the 
residence  of  John  Q.  Milburn,  the  president  of  the 
exposition.     Hopes   of   his   reeovery   were   entertainsd 
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for  ienrml  ^feyi*  but  on  S«pt«mb«r  l3lh  fafl  bei&a  to 
fink  rapidly  ftna  died  &i  if.15  A.  M,.  |<k![>tfimbcr  14th. 
II tH  nm&imii  w^th  removed  to  Wu^hiDjitcin  oa  September 
Itttb.  Iftid  hi  stat«  in  the  eapiiol  on  the  17tbt  vod  t*k.ea 
lo  hu  home  city^,  CkDtoQ,  Obio,  whrre  ibay  wer«  ialerrfid 
Oo  thft  l&tb,  amid  univ^^mfll  trrournioe. 

MeLcao,  EmUr  BfeUon  ftltrhie  (Mfs,  Donald  Mc- 
L«iiD>,  regeot  of  IStiW  York  tity  ChapU?r  ol  Daughter* 
of  Am«ricua  R«volutioci  ten  ypara;  preaidtnt-g^Dt^ral, 
Nmtmnal  Society.  D.  A.  R.,  for  sevofaJ  yo*™  begibmne 
wiih  IBO&:  botd  la  Proapect  Hall*  Frodmck,  Md .  I4i59: 
daughter  ol  Jud£&  John  aad  Betty  Ritchie;  ^aduiite  oi 
Frederick  S4?rfliiiary,  1S73;  jwet-eraduftt*  eouracs  in 
IftBEunffej  history,  und  nuithematici):  mwTi«d  in  Fred* 
efickj  Md.,  April  24*  1SS3.  to  Donild  McLean.  Charter 
tnemcwr  of  Daiightera  of  Americiia  RflTolutiOD.  Echo  tor- 
ihijp  beaxiiic  her  n&me  ea^tAbttahedp  1S98,  m  Rarnji^d 
ColJe««  by  Av^bUim  of  Amerieao  HevoIutioD.  New  York 
Chu>t«r.  Wttft  oommtsviauir  frE>m  New  York  to  Cotton 
filAMA  and  iDtcTnalioDal  Eipositioa,  18^5-93;  iLccepted 
i|9|iantitaent  *£  comiau»bLOEi«T  to  Soutb  CafoUtm  Expoai- 
tioa,  190t-<12.  Beat  known  by  her  pubLie  addrewes 
throughout  the  eou&try  on  patriotic  and  educational 
themes.     Di4>d,  t91<S. 

McM aster,  Jobn  Each,  profeuor  of  American  bl>> 
tory  in  Uoivcraity  of  Pnnnjylvanin  since  lSii3;  born  in 
Brooklyn,  June  29.  1552^  graduate  of  ColUge  &f  City 
Of  New  York,  li^2,  Ph,  D..  Utt.  D..  LL.  D.;  eivil 
engineer,  L&73-T7;  irutructor  in  civil  engineannf.  Prinee- 
ton*  IR77-S3.  Author;  "A  HUtory  of  the  People 
of  the  Unitf^l  StAt«3 ''  (f^iKht  Tolumea  miblithed).  "  Benja* 
min  Franklin  aa  a  Man  of  Letten;"  'With  th«  Fathen/' 
"Studies  in  American  History, "  "Oripin*  Meaning*  and 
Applicatiob of  the  iklnnrcic  Doctrine."  A  Scbool  Hiaiory 
of  tha  United  Sitatcs."  "  A  Primary  School  iliatory  of 
the  Unite^J  Slateg."  "DaiiieJ  Webtter."  'Brief  Hiatory 
fA  the  Uniteii  J^tatci;'  "The  StfUMle  for  the  Social* 
Political,  and  Induitrial  Righte  of  ^fatl." 

Meadt,  CreorRc  <Mordaii,  general  in  the  Unitad 
Statefl  army,  waa  bom  in  Cad  is*  ."^pain*  where  Ma  father 
was  an  agent  of  the  United  State*  navy*  December  31, 
IJ^IS.  He  eradualed  at  West  Point  in  l&'S^,  and,  after 
ierviokg  but  one  year  in  the  army*  reaijined  tcf  bttgin 
practice  b«  a  fsivil  engineer.  He  waa  fre<^uenlly  em- 
play  *d  by  tbe  icovenimeat,  and  reootered  ita  military 
*irvice  iD  ISC3-  He  flerveti  with  distinction  on  the  staffs 
of  Taylor  and  Scott  in  the  Mexican  War*  and  in  F<!iei]tific 
work.  At  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  be  was  placed 
in  oomrzmnd  of  a  brigade  of  TolunteerB,  soon  rismg  to 
the  command  of  a  diviaion,  and  joining  hie  fortunes 
permanently  to  tboae  of  the  artny  of  the  Pottjraac.  He 
fed  hja  division  throufh  the  tSeven  Daya"  battle,  beini^ 
■cvuroly  wounded  at  Qlcndale,  through  the  Antietsm 
eampaigp,  and  at  Fr^erickaburg,  where  he  particularly 
difltingiiiftbed  himself.  At  ChanceUorsville  he  com- 
manded tbe  tiflh  eurpa;  and  when  Hooker  r««LCned  the 
command  of  tbe  army,  and  while  the  array  iteerf  waa  in 
bastv  rari Yemen t  northward  to  check  Lee's  iDva&ion  of 
tbe  North  in  1863.  Meade  waa  appointed  to  tbe  command. 
He  aecrepted  it  with  the  greater! t  reluetam^e*  and  alto- 
gether from  a  ^pm  of  duty.  He  had  inclined  to  fight 
on  the  line  of  Pipe  Creeik,  to  the  south  of  Gettyaburg; 
but  Heynoids  fell  into  f^iilllHlen  with  Lee'a  advance  at 
Gettysbijrgt  other  eorpa  hurried  to  support,  and  Gettyi- 
bura  became  historicaU  When  Grant  assumed  general 
eommand  in  \HfM,  Meade  continued  to  cntnmjmd  the 
army  of  the  Potomao  under  him.  and  mutual  good- 
(eebng  enabled  ihem  to  inaintadn  this  delicate  refatifm 
without  friction,  and  with  the  beat  resulta.  At  the 
eloee  of  tbe  war,  being  majar-general  ia  the  rec^ular  army. 
h»  eommanded  the  military  diviaion  of  the  Atlantie 
until  hk  de*ib  at  Philadelphia,  November  fin  iS72, 

Med  Id,  Lmchxo  de%  "11  Magnitico";  bom  in  1448^ 
•oQ  of  PletfO,  berime  dnmiru&nt  in  Florence  after  the  sup- 
pttwiOD  of  the  Paaai.  by  whom  bis  brother.  Giuliann, 
tad  bijeo  murdered  (147&)-  His  alliance  with  Venice 
and  Milan  eitciie^l  the  jealousy  of  the  pnpacy.  and  Si:ctus 
IV,  excommunicated  FlMcnce  on  his  account.  He  waa 
reconciled,  however,  with  Innocerit  Vm.,  and  bis  son* 
Giovannis  was  maile  cartlinaL  He  was  a  great  patron 
and  eoLlector  of  manuscripts,     Died,  1402. 

McbftoaleTf  Jean  LouK  t^ncftt,  punter-^  bom  in 
Lyonn  in  IbJfj;  attructcd  attt^ntioa  by  bW  ^'Little  Me^- 
aenEt^r"  in  IS30,  and  continued  to  exnibit  at  the  Paris 
Salon  for  many  years,  bio  beat  picmrei  dtsiiufnuaht-^d 
lor  minute  d«tad  being  the  "Napoleon  Cycle."  among 
which  the  picture  cali^  "1814*'  wan  wrdd.  in  IHyg,  fur 
tiOO.QUO.  Heiaaomer  aervcd  in  the  Italian  campaitrn 
*nd  the  early  part  ol  tlje  Franco-PruH^an  War,  and 
was   colonel   at   tbe  aiege   of   Paria.     Died   in    Paria   in 

MeUacbtbtiiL,  PblUp»borniA  1 497;  German  reformeri 
•tudMd  under  ReuchUn,  and  wm  appointed  profeaBor  of 


Qnek  at  Wiltemberg  ftt  %u  eftfly  Bge^  tbua  baooGoioi 
acquainted  with  Luthi&r.  He  drew  up  the  Confeasion^ 
Augsburg,  of  wbir;U  he  sent  a  copy  to  the  patriarch  Of 
Constantinople  inviting  bia  adhedon;  and  by  hi* 
moderation  as  well  aa  hia  writings  did  much  to  help  the 
reformation.      Died,  ISGO. 

Melba*  Mftdamet  operatic  annrano,  born  in  BumJeyi 
AuatraJia,  1659.  At  o  esung  baflude  to  ber  own  aceom* 
naniment  at  a  oharitablo  concert  Studying  under 
Madame  Marcheai  in  Pariu,  she  made  her  staec  d<&buife 
October  15.  18S7.  in  "EigoIeUo**'  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Monsaie*  Brmwela.  Next  yeair  appeared  aa  Lucia  ai 
Coven t  Garden.  In  lSli9  played  *'Ophelia"  at  ParU 
Grand  Opera.  For  her  Bemberg  specially  wrote  "Elaine," 
produceo  in  London  in  li^92  §he  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  during  many  opera  seaaona  in  London  and  New 
York,  and,  haa  proved  herself  equally  auecNeaaful  |q 
concert, 

MeUeD,  Cbarles  Snng«f,  railway  official:  born  in 
Lowdl,  Uasa.,  Auguat  ID.  1851:  entered  radway  vorvice 
Beptember  32*  lJi69*  be  sinning  aa  clerk  in  caahitrr'a 
omee  Northern  New  Hatnpahire  R.  R.;  clerk  to  chief 
engineer  Central  Vermont  R,  R.j  1872-73;  superinten- 
dent's clerk  to  chief  clerk  and  astietant  treasurer  of  North-^ 
era  New  Hampshire  R.  R*  lS73-8fl-  aasidtant  to  manager 
of  Boston  Jt  Lowell  B-  R,.  lSSQ^8It  auditor,  1881-83, 
superintendent,  1883-84,  general  auperiii tendon t,  188*- 
WS,  Boston  &  Lowell  and  rem  cord  railroads;  gen<^ral  pur- 
chasing agent,  1S88,  asaiatant  general  manager*  18*18-89^ 
general  tradic  manager.  1889-y2.  Union  Pad  fie  Syatera; 

feneral  manager  New  York  4  Kew  England  R.  H.  at 
Eoaton^  1892;  2d  vice-president  New  York*  New  Have^ 
A  Hartford  R.  R,.  1892^6;  president  of  Northern  FaciSc 
Railway  Co,,  1896- 1903,  New  York.  New  Haven  ^ 
Hartford    B.    R.    Co..    1903-13. 

MeDdebDvhn-BariholdF.  P«tlx  t-^ar-m'de)  a  dia- 
tmEuiithed  German  mU-^ical  c^itrnpiiSer,  born  in  Hamhurgi 
1809.  manifested  a  precocioua  taste  and  geniua  for  muaic. 
In  bis  IStb  year  he  pro<iuced  tut*  famous  "Coverture  t» 
the  Midjummcr  Sight  a  Dream,'*  as  weU  aa  the  ojHfra  of 
the  "Wedding  of  Ca macho.'*  Hi*  fame  was  at  onct 
BBcured.  In  lS3fl*  appeared  his  oratorio  of  "i^t.  Paul/' 
and  in  lfi-l«H  the  maguifictrnt  one  called  "Elijah" — a 
masterpiece,  second  only  to  the  greatefit  warka  of  Ilandet 
MendelJsohn'a  "SoQga  Without  Words"  are  the  most 
admired  of  his  mimir  compofritiona.     Died*  1847. 

Mer^Jtti,  George,  poet  and  novelist,  waa  a  native  of 
Hampshire,  and  was  bom  in  1828.  After  studying  for 
Home  time  in  Germany  be  commenced  hia  literarv  career 
wi»b  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems.  Thia  wa» 
followed  by  the  **SbBving  of  Bbagmt.  an  Araibian  Enter* 
tainmcnt":  **Farina,  a  Irf^tend  ofCologne*"  "The  Ordeal 
of  Richard  F*;veToL"  "Modem  I^ove:  Poema  and  Bal- 
Jadfl."  "Emilia  in  England,"  "Rhoda  Fleming."  *'Vit- 
toria,"  "The  Adventurea  of  Harry  Riehmond,"  "Tha 
Egoiit."  "Tbe  Tragic  Comedian*,"  ** Poema  and  Lyriot 
of  thn  Joy  of  Eartb/'  "Diana  of  tbe  Croaawaya,"  ''Onja 
of  Our  Conquerors."  "Lord  OrmoOt  and  bia  Aminta/* 
"The  Amaring  iMftrriagft,"  and  a  volume  of  abort  atoiiea. 
Di€rd.  1909. 

Mersenthaler,  Ottmar,  Inventor  of  the  lypeaetting 
machine  bearing  his  nAme^  was  born  in  W  Qrttembarg, 
Germany,  in  lti54;  earn*  to  tbfl  United  States  in  1872, 
and  TCH:»lTed  &  stn^enuuefit  poeltion  in  Waahington  to 
eare  for  th*  maebttiilafn  of  bells*  c^ocki,  and  signal 
MTvice  aptiaratiia:  becanM  eonmeeted  with  a  mechamcal 
entiinr?ering  firm  in  Rait i more,  Hd*  in  IM7(>;  aubiw- 
quently^  whih  atill  engaged  with  that  company^  h« 
beitan  eiperimentit  whirh  resulted  in  the  mvention 
named.      Be  diefi  in  Baltimore,  Md  .  1899. 

if «rlTat£v  Cb»rleA»  dean  of  Ely ;  bom  iti  Eaetar  in 
1808;  held  a  Btiei^aBlon  of  appointments  aa  lecturer; 
wrote  a  history  of  Rome  from  its  foundation  in  Tf^  B-  C. 
to  the  fail  of  AygtistAia  in  476  A.  D  *  but  hia  obtil  work  it 
the  "History  of  tile  Romans  under  tbe  £mpiro/'  inpdi** 
penaable  as  an  iDtroducticin  to  tjibhon.      Died*  1893. 

BfCTTlltf  Wesley,  major  general  of  United  iStatea 
Aftny*  retired  June  16,  t90*>:  born  in  New  York.  June 
IGk  li^ifi;  graduated  from  Wcat  I'oint.  1860^  commiasioncd 
brigadier-general  United  Stateavotunteera,  June29, 1SG3; 
mojor-geoeral.  United  State*  volunt«era,  April  I*  3865* 
After  war  regularly  promfjtpd  from  lieutenant-colonel  to 
major-general*  United  y^tatM  Army,  Served  ioatmy  of  th« 
Potomac  until  June,  1854:  participated  in  all  its  battlea 
ftiid  earned  si*  aucoBafiive  brevet  promotiona  for  gallantry 
at  Gettyaburg.  Y'ellow  Tavern.  Hawea'  Shop,  Five 
Forks,  etc-  Afterward  accompanied  General  B  he  rid  an 
on  cavalry  raid  toward  Cbarlotleaiille,  and  cnizaeed  in 
battle  of  Trevilian's  Station;  tjommanded  cavalry  divi- 
sion in  Shenandoah  campai^t  Auguat,  1864,  to  *Marchi 
I8t5;  warf  engiLged  iti  battlea  of  Wtncheater,  Fi-^ht  r  s 
iijil*  etc.;  commfinded  corpfl  of  OAvalry  in  Appomjitioi 
9MBp«i8ii;    QOd  of  ihne  ooronmndapi  frem   NftUotud 
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Arii^y  to  aRADkae  with  Oonfedarmte  oommanden  for  war^ 
fouiier  ol  Axoor  of  Nortliem  Virpnia.  After  var  lenrvd 
i&  varioua  <k9artaMnt>,  participated  in  sewral  Indian 
fsamtkaigoa;  •^p•rintendent  of  United  State*  Military 
Acadeaiy .  isSJ-^;  commanded  department  of  the  Atlan- 
tic until  aaaifned.  May.  1898,  to  command  of  United 
State*  forcee  m  the  Plulippine  Islands,  continuing  there 
until  8umnM>ned  to  the  aid  of  the  American  Peace  Com- 
mi^aionen  in  seanon  in  Pans,  December,  1898;  retui-ned 
to  United  States;  in  command  of  department  of  the  East, 
(K>Yernor*B  Island,  until  retirement,  1900.     Died,  1910. 

Merry  4cl  TaL  KaphJMl*  pontifical  secretary  of 
state,  was  bom  in  London  of  Spanish  narents,  1865.  and 
educated  in  England,  where  he  resadeo  for  some  length 
of  time  at  different  periods  in  his  career.  He  was  at 
first  attached  to  the  diooese.of  Westminster,  acted  for 
many  years  as  Camerieri  Secreto  to  Pope  Leo  XIII., 
and  was  appointed  president  of  the  Aceademia  Pontificia 
in  1899,  and  Italian  Archbishop  of  Nicooa  in  1900.  He 
visited  England  as  papal  envoy  on  the  occasions  of 
Queen  Victoria's  Jabuee  and  King  Edward's  coronation, 
and  went  to  Canada  on  an  educational  mission.  In 
July,  1903,  on  the  death  of  Leo  XIII.,  he  was  nominated 
oonsutorial  secretary,  and  in  October  succeeded  Cardinal 
Bampdla  as  secretary  of  state;  was  afterwards  created 
A  cardinaL  Appointed,  1914,  archpriest  pf  St.  Peter's 
to  soeeeed  Cardinal  Rampolla. 

MeMcrBlch,  Ctemcns  Wcasd.  Fnac«  tou,  %  e- 
Austrian  diplomatist  and  stattMUsn;  horn  in  Cob. 
1773;  after  a  distinguished  diplomatic  cmrcer,  hcc 
foreign  minister  of  the  empir*^  m  1^09.  Thii  hieb  r. 
he  held  with  eonsommate  ability  for  m  p^triod  of  if 
years,  exerdsng,  almost  wiihout  c»3otfot,  the  hi»: 
authori^  in  Austria.  The  r*^ volution  of  134S  mn%.  m 
into  exile,  from  which  he  leturiud,  three  ve&ra  u:  t. 
Died,  1850.  Prince  Mettemi^fa  «as  an  adrcHl  mtrij; .  t, 
and  exercised  in  his  day  a  pciwerfui  infliitaee  upoct  tiie 
csbineu  of  Europe. 

Meyer*  AdmiL  patholoyist,  alienist;  bom  in  Nieder- 
weningen,  near  ZOrich,  Switserland,  September  13,  1866; 
educated  at  gsrmnasium,  ZOrich;  University  of  ZOrich, 
M.  D.,  1892:  postrgraduate  studies  in  Paris,  London, 
Edinburgh.  ZQnch,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  1890-92  (LL.  D.. 
Glasgow,  1901);  came  to  the  United  States,  Septem- 
ber, 1892.  Honoranr  fellow  and  later  docent  in  neu- 
rology, Univerai^  of  Chicago.  1892-95;  pathologist  to 
DUnois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Kankakee,  DL, 
1893^5;  pathologist  and  later  director  of  clinical  and 
laboratory  work,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Insane  Hospital, 
and  doeent  in  psychiatry,  Clark  Umversity,  189&-1902, 
director  Pathological  (psychiatric)  Institute.  New  York 
State  Hospitab.  1902-10.  Professor  psychiatry,  Cor- 
neU  University  Medical  CoDege^  1904-09;  professor  psy- 
ehiatrv,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  since  1910.  Extensive 
oontrioutor  to  neurology,  pathology,  and  psychiatry. 

Meyer*  CMeae  Ten  Lengcrke,  bom  in  Boston,  June 
2i,  1858;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1879;  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  merchant  and  trustee,  1879-99.  Biember  of  Bos- 
ton common  council,  1889-90;  member  of  board  of  alder- 
men, 1891;  member  of  MassachusetU  Legislature,  1892- 
97,  and  speaker  of  house.  1894-97;  chairman  of  Massachu- 
setts Pans  Exposition  Managers;  member  of  Republican 
National  Committee,  1898-1905.  Director  of  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  Company^  the  Amory  Company,  Old  Col- 
ony Trust  Company,  NaUonal  Bank  of  Commerce,  United 
Electric  Securities  Company:  president  of  Ames  Plow 
Company.  United  States  ambassador  to  Italy,  1900-05; 
ambassador  to  Russia,  1905-07;  postmaster-general, 
1907-09;  secretary  of  navy,  190(H13.     Died,  1918. 

Michael  VIII.  (Pal»ologus),  bom  in  12;M;  having 
been  crowned  Emjperor  at  Nicsa  with  John  Lascaris. 
regained  Constantinople  from  the  Latins  in  1261,  and 
otoered  his  oc^eagne  to  be  blinded,  for  which  he  was 
excommunicated  and  did  public  penance;  attempted  to 
unite  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  at  the  Council 
of  Lyon  (1274),  and  subsequently  defeated  a  French 
invasion.     Died,  1282. 

MlelMlel*  Jolet,  bom  in  Paris,  August  21,  1798: 
a  popular  French  historian,  for  many  years  professor  of 
history  in  the  College  of  France.  In  1843-46,  he  be<»me 
widely  known,  not  onlv  in  his  own  country,  but  also  in 
Enidand.  by  nis  attacks  upon  the  Jesuiu  in  his  three 
works:  The  Jesuits,"  "Priests,  Women,  and  Families"; 
and  "The  People.''  He  was  the  writer  of  many  other 
works,  several  ot  them  of  considerable  interest;  but 
those  of  most  permanent  value  are  "History  of  France," 
"History  of  the  French  Revolution,"  and  "History  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century."     Died,  1874. 

MHesy  Nclt«B  Appleton.  an  American  military  offi- 
eer;  bora  in  Westminster,  Mass.,  August  8,  1889.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  (}ivU  War,  he  was  engaged  in 
Bereantile  puxsnitB  in  Boston,  Mass.;  entered  the  ssrviee 


as  first  fientenant  o#  the  2Sd  Msswiliiwiiti 
in  September.  1861.  and  (fistnrasksd  himwif  at  the 
battles  €t  Flair  Oaks,  CharleTGIty  Cboss  Roads,  sad 
Malvera  HilL  In  Septembes,  1862,  he  was  eonuats- 
siooed  colonel  of  the  61st  New  York  regfaneat,  whidi 
he  led  at  Fredericksburg  and  ChaneeUofsviDe,  where  he 
was  se»ciclji  wounded.  He  commanded  the  fint  bri- 
gade, first  division,  second  army  coma,  in  the  Riehinood 
campaign,  and  was  promoted  brigaAer-genenl.  May  12, 
1864;  and  brcfetted  maiot^«eneral  for  gallsntry  at 
Ream's  Stotion  in  August,  1864.  At  the  close  ol  the 
war  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  40th  United 
States  Intentry  He  was  promoted  brindier-general 
in  December.  1880;  major-general  in  ApnL  1890;  and 
succeeded  LieutenantrGoieral  John  M.  Schofield  as  com- 
mander of  the  army  in  1895.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  wars  with  the  Indians  in  1874.  and  thenwher. 
On  July  13.  1808,  he  went  to  the  front  and  assumed  per- 
sonal command  of  the  u^ny  around  Santiago,  Cuba;  and 
after  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  Army  eommanded  the 
expedition  which  left  Guantanamo  Bay.  July  21st.  landed 
at  Ouanica,  Porto  Rico,  July  25th,  and  was  marddng  on 
San  Juan,  the  capital,  when  the  armistice  stopped  hostile 
operations.  On  the  reorganisation  of  the  army  in  1901, 
the  grade  of  lieutenant-general  was  revived  and  he  wis 
promoted  to  it.  In  December,  1901,  he  pubficly  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  Admiral  Dewey's  report  on 
Rear-Admiral  Schley  and  was  reprimanded  therefor. 
H — x<(  rptir*d  up^n  r^*rt!inr  the  age  ttmit,  Aupi^.  1903l 

H  i3K  Jafiif^^  a  Bntifb  bd^torian  and  poliiiral  econo- 
m  la*  t'orQ  T)i^t  Mr-mtfr^e,  Scotland,  In  1773.  He 
hi!  r'Ltt^n  iiiurb  that  is  of  trtAndMtd  valvie,  v.^  witness 
hi  lurtory  oi  British  Tfidis"  f^vm  volura«9>:  "liberty 
of  Prrw/'  *  l^w  of  Nations, ■■  "E]FnM<nl«  of  Politicsl 

B  my."  and  "AoAlysi*  of  tli*  Fb<^om#ji»  of  the 
H        rn  Mind  "     Died  in  I^ndon  in  1^36. 

Mill.  John  StnftTt,  SCO  of  Jara»  Mill,  b^rn  in  Lon- 
don in  lyCuj,  c^tftbliflbcd  his  imiiation,  in  1*4.^.  by  the 
pnMir.atirm  of  "A  System  of  Lo^c,  RatirK-inibfive  and 
IrH ■;£>-?. iw."  ;j  ^rrirk  the  sarr.  -  '  ^':'  '.  ,  .■■.■■  the  way 
for   "Tt,.-   I'rin.-iplr:,  o!   Polit:  some  of 

their  AppiicaUuas  to  Sod^  I'Iluamua^-."  His  later 
works  are  an  "Essay  on  Libert,"  **An  Examination  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  Phikwophy,"  and  the  **8ubjee- 
tion  of  Women,"  in  which  he  avows  himseK  a  partisan 
of  what  has  been  popularly  termed  the  ''Woman's 
BixhtB  Movement.**     Died.  1873. 

MlliiMiiit  Henry  ■art,  bom  in  London,  1791:  aa 
ecclesiastical  historian  and  poet;  for  several  years 
professor  of  poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
after  1849  he  was  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  CathedraL  His 
best  Imown  poems  are  **The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  and 
"The  Martyr  of  Antioch'*;  his  historical  works  are  a 
"History  of  the  Jews,"  a  "Historv  of  Christaanity  from 
the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in 
the  Roman  Empire.*'  and  a  "History  of  Latin  Christian- 
ity, including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of 
Nicolas  V."     Died,  1868. 

MIttoiit  lohn^  English  poet,  bom  in  1606;  son  of  a 
London  scrivener  of  some  culture,  who  sent  him  to  St 
Paul's  school  and  Cambridge  (Christ's  CoUexe),  after 
leaving  which  he  lived  with  his  father  in  Buckinghani- 
shire,  and  then  traveled  in  FVance  and  Italy.  In  1M4 
he  publiriied  "Areopagitica,"  a  speech  for  the  liberty  of 
unhcensed  printing,  among  his  other  prose  works  being 
''Eikonoklastes"  and  **Daensio  pro  Populo  An^foano 
(in  answer  to  Salmasius),  this  last  work  being  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  loss  of  sight.  He  was  appointed 
foreign  secretary  to  the  CouncO  of  State  in  1649.  and 
some  years  after  became  Mind.  "Allegro,"  "Penseroso,** 
"(Tomus,"  "Lyddas,"  etc.,  were  written  in  his  early  days; 
his  greatest  work.  "Paradise  Lost."  was  published  in 
1667,  and  "Paradise  Regained"  in  1671.  He  was  married 
three  times.     Died.  1674. 

Bfltehell,  John,  labor  leader,  was  bom  at  Braid- 
wood,  IlL,  February  4,  1870;  received  common  school 
education,  read  law  one  year,  and  made  special  atudy  of 
economic  questions;  beean  work  in  coal  mines.   1882, 


and  has  since,  as  worker  or  labor  leader,  been  identified 
with  mines  and  mining;  his  official  ccmneotion  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  began  in  1895,  and 
from  1809  to  1908  he  served  as  president  of  that  organi- 
sation. He  is  the  author  of  ''Organised  Labor,  *"* 
Problems,  Purposes,  and  Ideab." 

Mo^lleakm,  Hdeaa  (Mme.  Chlapowski),  «etress: 
in  Cracow,  Poland,  October  12,  1844;  d6but.  Bi 
Poland,  1861 ;  soon  became  leading  actress  in  her 
country;  married,  in  1868,  Charles  Bosenta  Chlaposrski, 
eompatriot.  First  appearance  in  English,  San  F^andseo, 
1877,  in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  followed  by  a  starring  tour 
through  United  Stotes  and  England.  Returned  Jmn 
and  played  leading  Shaknspsnan 
"Mary  Stuart,"  etc.     Died,  1909. 
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WotaAmmed  wm  io  liu  youth  employod  u  »  c*m«*- 
driver  bctwe^u  Mocea  ^d  Diroi^cya  by  hw  uncK  who 
had  adopted  him.  hut  ftt  th^  ai'^  of  tweuty-fiTfl  ^^ 
Khadiim.  fl  nch  widow.  He  th^n  kd  a  Uf«  ^*  "«*^**; 
tion.  duriHK  wbiiih  the  Korafi  was  drawnup.  When  &i 
th*  ie^t  of  40  he  claimed  lo  be  a  prophet,  he  wM  oppfl^ 
byh^fftinilyp  *nd  iit  622  left  Mew»  lor  Medinii  Uhe 
tfeRtrs).  Here  hi*  follow^^ra  mereMed.  and  w^^^^J^"^ 
hy  Um  agaiQBt  lh.j  Afabian  Jews  Meera  wa_i  atwm^, 
and  ID  time  «Jl  A^abm  aci  Syna  «"^^^"!,^/,^f f,f^ 
prophet  died  {632)  floon  afu^r  at  Modma,  perhapa  fiam 

dramatist;  wtH  erlueatcd  bjr  the  JeJiuit*.  and  "tudiea 
it.  but  abcut  1646.  ch.ag«i  ^is  f»*me  aJjd  l>^^«i^  ^"J 
actor.  H*  bepan  to  write  plays  in  16^.  f?^^.  ^"^^P*[^ 
in  them  himaolf,  iirert  pe'^,f°fp^»"K,^**i^.i^.'?^^ii;je 
165JS.  In  1673,  while  plflviPi?  .^rtian  19  ^.^^^^J^L^S 
nuwiiiaire;'  he  wm  B*iicd  ^ith  convul-ncnB,  a^^  died 
^aft^rJ  It  was  onty  by  the  ^^.^rv.ntion  of  th« 
kin«   that  the  Cbufth  dlowca    him  J'^^^l^^j;,,''?.^! 

"l^  Bourgeois  Gent ilhomme."'  ,  *.«^Km«i    r'^tirtt 

ton,  chief   mii^hal  of  the   Gtrmau   Empit*t  wm  born 

eian  lervic^  iJi  1822,  an  a  hfiUtenaDj  in  tha  eighth  w- 
faniry  regimcDt.  In  1S3S.  he  uodertook  s  tour  m 
TarEy.  remained  there  »ovtsr»l  yesja.  and  took  part  m 
th^ra^paien  of  the  TurkB  in  gyria,  "^Saia^t  the  vir^roy 
of  Ermt  He  became  a  hfiutiumnt-gcneral  in  lf^60.  «m1 
aketS^S  the  plana  of  the  campaiicna  agamt^t  Denmark, 
l&fl4  aod  Austria.  ISfiG.  He  w^a  tlie  eommaDder'in* 
Jh^f'  in  the  Fraaec^^erm^n  War,  1S70^71,  and  to J,g 
briiliaut  strategy  ar*  a^onWd  the  'P^^^did  victonea 
ol  the  Gtrmiii  urma.  The  iUu*truiUfl  ^^^\  *t^  ?* 
gUfally  rtjgarded  w  the  fir^t  i^trat*Bi«t  ol  the  day.  wa^ 
t ^t^  a  count  in  lfc7§,  and  chief  marshal  of  the  Qtt- 

ftt^nemirbo^Tin  County  Devr.^  in  JA^S;  afur  a  Wf 
^^^  n  Holland,  fought  at  £r*t  on  the^Bide  o  Charl^^  L 
diiritia  the  civil  war;  then.  ehafigtfUE  hie  ccJi^t.  he  oom- 
i'lSdld  a  re  mblican'  atmy  in  Ireland,  l^^^^'^J^^j^ 
1051  rediicei  Scotland  into  siibnii»ioQ  to  t^romw^y. 
Ifl  l&sT  ho  commanded  in  tb«  eea-fi.gbt  m  ';'%fh  the 
I>utch  were  defeated,  and  then  admual.  V«Ji  Tromp. 
kU!«i  AJtCT  the  death  .>f  the  Protect^,  _lb5S,  Monk 
pro^mS  Richard  Cromwell  hi*  fathflr'e  -^^ee^aof- 
ftLT  himself  retain.^  command  of  il^  army  m  ScoUand 
With  that  army.  be.  m  IflOO.  marched  upon  LondoD.  and 
deSar^for  t£e  rc^tpfation  of  Charles  II  .  '«b^h  eon- 
tu^^JS  he  .ucec<Kled  in  ]>^n£ii'«  .*^bonL  Hi^^t 
™at  victory  at  st-a  wafl  over  Um  Dutch  m  1666.     Monk 

MiiiJS^lim**.  fifth  P^^ident  of  the  Uni^  State*; 
w^bora  in  Westmoreland  County,  V*.,  IT^S.     Aftjjr 
«1^^tioa  at  William  and  Mary  Colli^g^,  he  KTvejl  jjiUi 
S^Sction  io  the  army  during  the  War  of  the  HevoluUon, 
SS^in  I7fl3.  entered  th«  generi>    Congre«i  aa  a  d^'^legjbj 
from  hia  native  State,     In  the  Virginia  convention    17^8. 
h^^PPOiSd   the  Bdoption  of   the   F^A^tuX  Con^UtntJon. 
and   allied   hitiiflell    with   the  Republican  party,    which 
J^?t/Hect^l  him  a  member  of  the  Vnjti^d  State*  Senate 
a   1700.     Four  yeafa  later  ho  profleecied   to   France  am 
miniflU^r-pleuipotenuary,   from   »hkh  office   ho   wa^  re- 
S?^   S   17tJ6^   Dutine  tbe  jrear.   m^^JSO^.  he  filled 
Se  oSice  of  governor  of  Vireinm,     I'^  IS'^^-  '^  ^^^^ 
Sociata  of   LiviPKaton,   he  waa  dispatched  oti  *  fP^^Yn 
nuflsion  to  negoiinte  for  the^urchaw  of  ^^''**5*-     :3 
1^.  m  England,  and  in  im.m  Spam,  ha jpcriormed 
aneeikl  diplomitifl  aervicea  for  hta  eounti^.^    In  ^Sll.  he 
SSTaee&rted  the  jsov^rnorthip  of  ^y^gm,  and  in  the 
^ma  year  became  sec rttary  of  atate  und^r  President  Madi- 
Su^a  admini*.tr«ti«>n.   which   position   bo  occupied   with 
J?odit  till  March.   1S17.     The  war  before  he  V),  ^"^^ 
the   elected    Demoeratic   eandidato   for   the   preside  ney. 
D^T^K  hi*  term  of  office.  Flonda  wa«  ceded  to  the  Onitwi 
Btitea?  1819^     ReElccled  in  1820.  dunug  his  second  term* 
the  United  State?  recogni*«i  the  do  faeto  indepeijden«? 
of  the  Spanish- A mttriean  coloniea.     In  IN?cetnbcjr*  l«-J» 
he  irmvp  utto ranee  in  hia  mcsaage  to  the  cfdebrated  prin- 
ciple totiching  the  lorciBD  policy  of  tha  IJait*d  Statea. 
Hinee  known  a*  the  **MoDroe  Doetrine/^    i°  1^1^'  'JJi^ 
IOC  retired  from  the  prewdential  chair,  and  died  ui  ^ew 

MontolKue^  Michel  Efqu^in  ^f'.,?"''*^",'^^^'^^**^^' 
born  in  lo:i3;  wa?*  educated  at  Uie  '  oil jKti  de  GuiF-nne 
ftt  Botdeaui.  partly  under  Gcortfe  Buchanan,  and  be- 
came a  Judire  of  the  parU;imt?nt  Ihere  in  15M.  He  toot 
no  tjart  in  aitairt.  but  ftaa  driven  from  hift  chM^au  lor 
twoySuTTlSrihe  war.  of  the  league,  dorin*  wkuob  una 


he  foriflftd  Mi  frlendthlp  with  Mw4e  de  Qovm^y.    In 


I5S8.  he  wa.-  J...-*  n  to  nejj^otiate  a  treaty  betww  On iii« 
iind  Wavsrnr  ut  Mnn^.  HLi  'EBsaifl;'  of  which  Shakc- 
ftpere  and  B.ti  ^(mt^^u  posteBBed  translationii.  were  Brat 
published  in  ISSU.     Pied*  15^2, 

MoDtcalm  de  SftlPt  V*f»n,  Uvula  Josflpb*  Mm;- 
Quls  de,  born  in  1712-  French  general;  was  named 
eonimander  of  the  Vrench  forces  m  Canada  in  1756,  where 
he  won  several  vie  lories,  and  fortified  ^^<^bec^  but  wM 
defeated  by  Wolfe  on  the  Plaina  of  Abrahain  and  mortally 
wounded  in  the  baltk-.  Sept.  13 ,  175^. 

Mont«Kqiiteu.  Cbitrlca  de  Sccandat,  B*fOii  de. 
bora  at  the  Casitle  of  La  BrMc  near  Bordeauji.  January 
18  1(180;  an  eminent  political  pbdosopher  of  tTancej 
bek  known  b9  the  autht^r  of  a  work  on  The  Spirit  of 
Laws  "  *bieh  was  pubhshcd  in  1748.  In  thu  work* 
which  occupied  ita  writer  for  more  tlian  fourteen  yeara. 
be  diecusLses  with  freat  abibty  the  prineiple*  of  poUtical 
at^ience,  ae  thr^w  principles  were  undcrslocd  m  bi*  tmie. 
He  waa  alao  the  author  gf  flotne  ^Teraian  Letters  {172  Uj 
in  which.  In  the  cbaracljer  of  a  PerHian.  he  described  and 
satiriied  the  pcculiaritiea  of  his  countrymen;  of  a  du- 
course  on  **ThrCRUi»efl  of  the  Greatneat  and  of  the  De<^y 
af  the  RomaiiTi'^  (1734):  and  of  nuiiieroua  other  works. 
Died  m  Pari*.  February  10,  1755,  ,        *      * 

MoplCMama  t..  Emperor  oC  Meiicoi  after  haTipa 
b«n  ih^  vietorioua  Reneral  of  hi*  uncle,  JUteeeded  him 
ill  143G,  Ho  defeated  the  people  of  Cbalco,  and  em- 
banked the  laki"  of  Tesciico.     Died,  14 W. 

ManU^um^  "*•  t^orn  in  HOO;  ^ecaine  e^pernc  in 
L-^m  and  governed  with  great  etuclty.  His  domuuona 
hsvina  been  attacked  and  conquered  l>y  Cortea  he  wm 
killed  Ur/JO)  by  hia  subjectJB  while  persuading  them  to 
aubmit  to  the  SpsiiiardH. 

MonlfEomer),  RtclUWil,  an  AmencaB  seueral;  wm* 
born  in  Ireland  in  1736.  In  1772  be  reawned  bis^^j^ 
SiiSon  in  the  British  cerviee.  and  .cttleJ  m  Duteh*^ 
CoT^tv.  N;  y..  Tcpre=!entinB  it  in  the  Contiuciilal  Coft- 
™w.  1775.  As  briga^lier  in  the  national  army  ho  took 
S^t^al'  and  was  killed  in  the  assault  on  Quebec, 
DeeCEiber,  1775.  ►       ,    tl       i    „ 

Moiitroae,  Mmmm  Grmliini,  Marqals  of,  Roj^wlist 
leader;  was  born  in  Edinburgh  m  I*>12,  and  lived  some 
time  iii  France  as  an  otfieer  in  the  Scottish  Guard.  On 
^^^rn  he  brat  joined  the  Covenanters  but  afterwards 
bS^ne  a  .ealou^  Royalist,  gaining  aevgral  battles  (or  <  he 
k^  but  was  defeated  by  I^eshe  at  Phdiphaugh  in  lt>45* 
^d  five  y^^  1^**^'-  having  been  raptured  in  Orkney, 
™  brouiTht  i«  Edinburgh  and  executed  m  ](J50. 

Mi^y,  WWlitit  Lymani  noted  Artieneari  evan<e  ist. 
w^b^/-  *bSacbuJetts  in  l*--*^- -^^-^-^t^^  U?>^5^; 
bm  and  became  a  Coo^reEationahat,  a***^^.  ^"^'"K  J^ 
Civil  War  on  the  Christian  commi«.*tcin.  and  fr^m  ISB^ 
Entirely  abandoned  businesa.  His  chimh  and  echool- 
hoiJiJ  at  Chicago  having  been  bumi  dnwn  in  l«7l.  he 
weXto  KnX^  to  rai^funde  for  rebuilding  *^^»^,%°^ 
wM  Bucc^hil  ia  hia  object.  Kstablished  a  eohool  for 
Ch?i.6^^o'w^r.    at    Northheld,    Mass..    and    a    Bible 

^li*<;;;d;,'wllll2^  B^itV  lurist,  bom  m  Newbury, 
M^  Piceniber  23.  1853^  Viuiuat*^  from  PhiUipt 
Ac^cmy,  Andover,  Mass..  1872;  Harvard  ^1^^;™*^ 
1876-  lawyer  by  profeesion;  district  attorney  for  eaeiem 
dLtricrorSlaisaehuiPetts,  ISUO-tiS;  ?«™bcr  54th  Con- 
Si^«  froro  atxth  Masaachuaetts  di*triet  to  fill  vacajiey; 
STf  mSSLrsTsth.  5mh.  and  67th  Con«rej«e=;  «eT*^afy 
of  the  navy,  I902-Oi ;  Httorneygeneral  inited  titatw. 
1904%6-  i7l90G,  associate  justicelnited  States  fupretna 
C^^rT  from  which  he  retired  in  1910.     Dierf.  19ll 

M^ris  Sir  Jwho.  Roldler.  born  in  1701.  son  of  a 
dr^etM  in  Giassgow,  who  -edited  fimoUett >  works;  served 
?a  the  iiieS  war.  in  Corsica  <17B4),  in  the  attaek  oti 
Bt  Lucia,  ol  which  he  became  Bovernor  and  snbje- 
nuenay  in  IreUnd.  Holland  Kgypt.  and  f^.^'^  Hf*  ^ 
Sn  Us  return  from  an  cipi^^tion  in  aid  of  Sweden  he 
wSftlent  to  Portugal  to  command  an  army  to  cooperate 
JdUi  the  epaiiirSs.  He  was  obliged  to  retreat  from 
e;UmX T  the  sea.  and  won  the  victory  of  Corunna 
t  tRVim  but  fell  in  the  battle  and  died, 
^  W^re,  Jolm  Bwss*tt,  publicist,  born  m  Smy™. 
nel  meember  3.  laotl;  cr*tluate  of  Univereity  of  \ii- 
S^ia  l&80rstudied  ik^Twilmii^gton.^  /^S'.Jtw^ 
??"uften'iee  examination.  1S&5.  and  ■^PP.^^n^^-'^^^'^rjltl^ 
rst^dVrtment  at  *t,200  a  year;  in  ^^^^^''^^ 
Sird  assistant  pe^cretarY  of  -itate  ^^^'^^^sV^^!'^ 
crat.  waa  retained  in  that  poaition  bif  Mr.  J?l»^f',r^ 
^ned!  1S91.  to  become  professor  inl^rnational  law 
^dd^ploma^y  at  Columbia  <:^''ll'^sc :.  •appointed.  Aprd, 
tsHS.  ftLii^tant  ijcretary  of  state,  t^i&nms,  in  ^PJ^ 
ber  to  become  secretary  and  ^^^""^V^,? f  ™  S^.f^ 
SJ'n  at  Paris;  memtier  of  Institut  ^%^'\}^^'^^^^ 
Aod  ih*  Inatitutc  Colonial  International  (LL.  D.,  Yaie^ 
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THE  STANDABD  DICnONART  OF  FACTS 


Anvgn^tn  Note*  qq  tbit  GoBfliet  f4  I*«*.^"  '  Bjl^r7«u{ 

Mu«,  »]r  Thonui^  sliit««i»n  ud   writer;   bom  in 

household    of    Arebbttbop    Uonon,    wbo    aent    ^m    to 

Ht  eotertd  tHilUmfiBt  m  1504.  irh^Tu  h*  took  >n  indt^ 
peml^nt  MU»r,  r«fi«i»  a  p*a«on  from  tb*  kJt^  whSw 

fiil  of  Wobey,  cliMjceDOT,  but  rai^iMsi  in  1532,  ktud  wm 

by  att^dor.  Mid  e^er^uted  on  m  elurse  of  MmooTS 

toH»rtFor4   C^QQ  ,  Awil  17,  1837;  *oi&  of  Jimhu  S™^ 


Tfti^irf'!'     *-at«^  bank  of   D.inc*o,  Shrrman   4  C^  : 
IftS'  l7C''^"**    **1?'  .."^    ^ttorcey    rn    United    SUt« 

M™^  *  r*^^     *""    Partner;    m*nit-f    ^     DiLbKr, 
Jkmo  &  Co  ,  l««J|ii«  pnrmte  bkiLk«n  of  IJaited  St»(«: 

2™|  J******«  •*«  floA««d  aoeonticB  of  tTnited  8t&t«!« 

SK^*  '.l'*'JSt*°^  P«ai»jrEv4nii.,  controlled  ove/UTooS 
«»lwpwt*tion   tine*.     n»r*s   nte.    tiuil*ling» 


_^^_, — ,~^»    -*— -«i»       ^'wvr:    BJ«;,     CJUU*]Ltng9^    Hid    fuods 

KM  «Miadr«|  crf  jjt,   loiin  ihe  Divitwj,  poJ  maav  other 

nJi^^  S'^f^i  Metrop«ht«i  Ka»aDi  of  Art,  «jid 
jyw  York  Pubiie   Library.   In   1012  he  care  to  uUufy 

tSlfS  t!i?''l-*^^'*f*5^'*^1'^-  ^^JT"*^  fimom  coU«- 
K^  £JZ^'"^  tiMladlDJE  £«moui  GaiOjiborouKh  p«iol^ 
^C).  boolw,  nuouMnptfl,  i?iirio«,  eta.     President  of  l!ei> 

AlS^!!^^*??^^^.^'^!*^*  ^""^1  States  Kaator  from 
ri;^  '  I^77-1W7^  horo  in  Athena.  Teon..  J«n*  30. 
l^M;   erujgri*f*d    to   Alabanw   when   0   y^»fa    old;   ^ 

cSsSS^  s^Ca^^^m;;"?!;?"*'*'''  ***^*^  ^^^^ 

«^niopmf«  0»M  Araiy,  May,   1^1,  k»  pnvaT*;  pro- 

K™252V^,  eSect^T,    iSTJ^j    Domocfat.     Appointed    by 

IS02.  ap^tlit^  by  Prfl*td*jnt  McKinky,  July,  ifr&s^  onf 

oi  n»  eomnuBsioniirB  to  oruaijiKfl  eovemtnent  in  Hawaii 

■'S'  1^*^.**^  ann^^tatiop  bill.     Died.    1»07:  ""'^*"* 

Mflfley.  &lth|  HoQ.   John,  JUUrsnmu   and  writer- 

a^d  Uxford,  took  d(!«r«Q  of  Lh.  D.  m  ]SaO,  bat  devoted 
bia  time  to  wfiuait.     He  edltfid,  among  oth^r  oSIhck- 

S?T^&  l«e^^»i^  iSjiO)  entered  p^rUamcmt  in  tla^ 
H^™"?)*/  '"^  ^^'^'^P*^}'^^  He,  Irom  tbe  first,  iidon^d 
Honie  Rule.  Twiw  ctimf  awreury  for  I«limd.  with  Mat 
m   cabij^t     IS8«,   and    l892-95r9«retary   of   ruilSr 

Hi*  cht^fwoTki  aro  -'Edmund  Burke:  an  HLitorici 
Study,'*  yvoliaire/'  "Rou.i.«MiLi."  "DidetoC'  "O n  CW 
K''tr'4tl^l^  J?°^^^^^"  "  Wajpoi-y'^nd  -Chaiha,?> 

fc^jSfJh'j^S^  aot««j  bora  in  Tofoato,  Canada, 
to  CleirataDd  ud  cr«»  a&  tbere;  becam*  Wiober  of 


I  bilkt  H  Aesd^my  of  Umm^  niiiiliil.  IML  laaidly 
|Udr   «   Wood*   T3StSrCh5m2?l22SrmS2 

D-^*  rifth  AvTEu-.  tio«pMy.  N«v  Yofk.  imr»SL 

be«az»  jpfoniiMnt  in  emotioMl  w6im  sad  1^  apMrad 
u  itar  in  pnacip«I  Araerieaa  thMtcnu  Laad^^^M^ 
Cait^,   A%,   E^    M«Iton.   MS^TkcrtS^  % 

"  ?*^"  J?y  ^**^  J  ™  Crow."  "Life  on  Um  8U«? 
A.^^?*^^^'^  Cro^ru"  (novel),  "Su«  OmfidoM'* 

Mnrrla,  GoUTprnear*  a«»a^,  -*-^-Tinan-  bcHn  ia 

l?^  v^^  a  CD^mt^  of  the  ProTineial  Gnsiea  3 

C^cuututioB  iQ  1776:  was  a  promtteBi  nraber  oftha 
Contjoralai  Concre^  n,  ITTtJbO,  banc  th7eSka«of 

i^'^i'^h*T[i  '^^  *'«*«~*  Conethetion  m  1787. 
m.w.^H"^^  ''■T**   """^  Z^«  »  Europe  htai 

Viuted  State,  aeimtof  on  hi.  letnrn.  He  wrote '*Ob«|w 
uw  American  Rerolation,''  sad  hM  **Corx*- 
D^  UlT*  ^^'^^  *^****  ^  *"*  F«««sh  BerolQ. 
SforrU,  «olwt,  Anieriean  finnneier;  bora  in  lir^w 
E^  !.  t^!^=  emiffreud  at  an  early  age  and  aettled  ia 
Vy*«i^r^^  t>ecomiaiE  a  partner  in  Urn  eoonting  hoaw 
of  C.  Wilhnc;  oppowd  Hie  Stamp  Act.  SriSSd  the 
PToo-importition  Aere^iuent  (1765).  HaTinc  become  a 
member  of  the  ConUEental  CWe...  hTriSedSie 
l>eclafmtioii  of  Ind^peodenee,  and  creaUy  Sped  the 
American  cmn^e  frpm  Lie  own  purse,  both  durina  the 
w  and  aftorwaida  Ke  foomfed  ^  Bank  ofNorth 
Amenea,  wac  Buperititeadent  of  linaaee  from  1781  to 
17M,  but  derhoed  th*^  eeeretaryihip  of  the  treasarr: 
wa«  finally  mined  by  hw  epecuUtioaa,  and  imprieoned 
for  debt.     He  died  ia  ibrJG.  ^^  "»p™w»b 

in'fSr**:-.''",'**'^  *i"«"*  P~*  •»»d  aociallet;  bom 
13JS51J^?  ''^  J  j£?'^^»  merchant;  was  educated  at 
H^SSS™^  •™i,^^''^d,  and,  in  1863,  with  D.  O. 
Koee^ti,  BuiihesloDea.  and  others,  engaced  in  the 
mannfKrture  of  artistic  wall-paper  andT  hooaehold 
jJecoTftlions      DonniE  hia  leiaure  houre  he  gaTO  sooiahM 

te'l^'^T^HT^^  ^^"^'^  «*"•*  productione  haTinf 
b*^n  Thfl  Life  and  D^3atb  of  Jaeon/*  ••The  Earthly 
Parftdi*,  "The  8tor>'  of.Si«urd  the  Vobrang,"  beeid<^ 
truMJation.  of  the  •JEr.eid"  and  the  ••Ody5;ey."  i^ 
^m*^  PT^^  worki*,  of  w*,ich  the  chief  is  "A  Tale  of  the 
House  of  the  WolfiKgg/'     Died,  1896. 

Morsr,  Samuel  Fmier  Breese,  bom  in  1791;  Amei- 
*can  electneian;  eon  of  a  Congregationaliat  minister  in 
u^H^^VftA^'  4'^i''*  «^^*<Ja*^  at^ Yale,  went  to  Enf- 
f™  ia_  1^10,  and.  beconong  a  pupfl  of  West,  exhibited 
The  Dyinjt  Refcule*'^  ;it  the  academy  in  1813.  He 
att«rwTird*  abaqdoned  art  for  science,  and.  in  1837  took 
™tp  p«t*dt  for  hi-  d^^ctric  telegraph,  the  first  or^head 
lo^ai^  beinf  sent  fron,  Washington  to  Baltimore  in 
1B44,  It  WHS  altarwftriia  «eneraUy  adopted,  the  inrentor 
Jweivioff  an  tnternalion^l  testimonial  in  1858,  Disputes 
subflequefitly  arose  with  Professor  Henry,  as  to  priority 
of  invention,  and  on  &- count  of  the  mfrincement  of 
MoTw  »  patent.      Died.  1^72. 

MortOQ,  Left  rar^otis  American  banker  and  sUtes- 
man  \  ice-P resided  ol  tt,p  United  States,  1889-93;  bom 
in  Shorehnm,  V  t.  May  n:,  1824;  graduated  from  Shore- 
ham  Academy  (LL^  D.  Dartmouth  CoUege,  1881. 
Mi^lebury  CoUtst,  18^21;  founded  banking  houses  of  • 
L.  P.  Mdrton^  Company  and  Morton.  Bliss  £  Company, 
New  lork;  Morton,  Rc^e  &  Company,  Morton.  Chaplm 
4  Lpmpany,  Ixindon,  aiitl  Morton  Trust  0>mpany.  New 
\orfc:  mtdber  Congress  from  New  York,  1879-81; 
United   8tntea   minister   to   France.   1881-85;  governor 

Homst  a  great  flflbreflr  prophet  and  legislator,  and 
Bon  of  Am  mm  of  the  Levi  deal  tribe,  was  born  in  Egypt. 
About  1570  B.  r.  In  pursuance  of  a  royal  command 
that  an  male  infanU  of  H*>brew  birth  should  be  destroyed. 
Moses,  to  eseftp*'  ihh  fau-,  was  Uid  in  a  basket  among  a 
clump  of  bulrujhtNi  on  th*'  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  there 
diBcovered  by  the  dftughrer  of  Pharaoh,  who  adopted 
him  aa  her  aon,  Whun  arrived  at  a  ripe  manhood. 
Moses  began  to  form  plan*  for  the  deliverance  of  his  race 
from  bondage,  and  innurring.  by  so  doing.  Egyptian 
T'i^t^V^'^oS'^  ^  MidiRFi.  where  he  scrveJ  asT  shep- 
herd till  hjfl  SOth  year.  Then  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
r^ipient  of  the*  Lord's  coiomands  to  guide  the  children 
of  IsrHfll  out  of  captivity  iato  the  Land  of  Canaan.  He 
Bcsordimfly  conducted  thrm  through  the  Red  Sea  Into 
the  wildefiM3fl,  and  btfCKrne  their  apostolic  ohief  and 
lawyer,  eompwing  for  thena  the  code  aince  known  as  the 
Uoiiaie  Di4f»juatian^'*     After  appointing  Jo«hu4  as  hia 
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tocoenor,  IfoMi  died  on  Ifount  Piigah,  At  the  pfttri- 
wchal  Afle  of  130.^ 

Motley.  John  Lothroii,  an  Ameriean  .historian; 
born  in  MaaBachufletts  in  1814,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
rard  College  in  1831,  after  which  he  traveled  for  some 
vean  in  Europe.  In  1841,  he  became  secretary  of 
legation  at  Petrograd;  was  minister-plenipotentiary 
at  Vienna  from  1861  till  1867;  and  in  1860  was  ap- 
pointed American  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  a 
post  from  which  he  was  removed  in  1870.  The  three 
seat  works  upon  which  Motley  has  built  up  one  of 
the  foremost  hterary  reputations  of  the  age,  are  **The 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  —  a  History/'  its  sequel, 
'The  History  of  the  Umted  NetherUnds  from  the  Death 
of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,"  and  "John 
of  Bameveld,"  all  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  German  languages.  Died  in 
England  in  1877. 

H  ouItf>n»  Loul&c  Chaadlcr,  novdbt  Rud  pcH^t  -  bcirn 
tn  F^:^rnf^(^t,  Cvmn.,  April  10,  1835;  daughter  of  Ijj^  iUS 
L.  and  Lotnis*  R.  [Clark)  Chjiindkr.  Author:  "Ti^B, 
TJj*u  aad  the  Other/'  "Junrj  Oiflord/'  "My  Third 
&>ok,"  '*B*d-Tinje  flunTes/^  *'Mon;  Bed-Time  Stori^," 
"Some  Wdraen'B  Hearts,"  '"Swallow  Fligbta."  poems; 
"New  Be<i-Time  Stohea,  '  "Racdom  llambljea/'  "Fi re- 
light Stortea/*  *'OurM]vea  and  Qur  N'eighbortt,"  "'^tiss 
Eyn  From  Bostoo^  and  Other  Storit*,"  **hi  the  Garden 
of  Dreamfl,"  "Sionea  ToU  *t  Twilight,"  "Ljuy  Tours 
in  Spain  and  Elae whore/'  "In  Childhood's  Counuy,** 
**At  the  Wind's  WiU."  Edited:  *'Oarden  Sccrtta," 
*'A  Last  Hat  vest,  '*  by  Philip  Botirke  Maraton;  '-Col- 
lected P«iaa  of  PbiBp  BourW  Marston  ,"  "Se1«<etlons 
from  Poemi  of  Arthur  O'Shnu^hiMMffy/^      Died,  1008. 

Motilto&t  Richard  Gr«cD,  t;du(?&tor,  »uthar;  bom 
m  Ftostoa,  Eng,,  *Uy  5,  1&49;  gradkiat#d  fronj  Tendon 
Univeniiiy,  1800;  Cjambridefi.  Eait.,  Linivcrtity,  1874 
(Ph.  D.J  Uiiivijraity  tit  Pi?iiiiflylv»niaL.  iJafll);  Cambridge 
Umvcrsity  exteosion  1601011? r  in  htf rature,  IftTl-QO.  Now 
profcflSQr  of  litermry  theor>'  and  inttrprttRtioo,  Univur- 
^tf  ai  Chic  Ago.  Author:  ^"Sbnke.^pere  as  «  Drama  tie 
Artist,  m  Stuffy  of  laductivw  Literu-y  Critieiflm/*  "The 
Anoicat  CloBsifi^  Br&ma,  a  Study  of  lJ.tei-iki-y  Evuiution," 
"Foot  Ye&ra  of  NoveJ  Rosding— Apcount  of  All  E3cperi- 
raeo*  in  the  Studv  of  Fiction »"  "The  Literary  fiiudy  of 
lh«  Bible^,"  **A  Short  Intrdduotion  to  the  Lit^^raturc  of 
thfl  Bible."  "The  MoriU  System  of  Shakt*pere, '  ^  FdJtor: 
"Tka  llodem  Keudirr^fi  Bible/ ^  tweoty-odo  voiumes. 
1886-98. 

Moaltrle*  WtlUaiii*  mn  American  Revolittionary 
general,  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1731;  was  the  recip- 
ient of  the  thanks  of  pongress  for  his  heroio  defense  of 
the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  Charleston  Harbor,  since 
called  by  his  name.  In  1785,  he  beeame  governor  of 
hia  native  State,  and  died  in  1805. 

M01011I9  Pblllp  Staflordt  clergsrman;  bom  in  Canada, 
1848;  ordained  to  ministry.  1871.  Pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  1879-85;  first  Baptist 
Church.  Boston,  1885-93;  South  Congregational  Church, 
Springfield.  Mass.,  since  March,  1894.  Author:  "The 
Aim  of  Life,"  "From  Jerusalem  to  NicMt:  The  Church 
in  the  First  Three  Centuries/'  "The  Religion  of  Hope," 
also  numerous  articles  in  periodicals. 

Moiart,  Joluiiiii  Cbrysostom  Wolf^sntf  Amadens, 
German  composer,  was  born  in  Salsburg  in  1756;  com- 
posed some  pieces  at  the  age  of  five,  when  he  was  taken 
to  Munich,  and  performed  with  his  sister  before  the 
•lector  of  Bavaria.  In  1763,  the  children  went  on  a 
tour  to  all  the  principal  German  towns,  as  well  as  Brus- 
eels  and  Paris,  and  in  April,  1764,  ^ve  concerts  in 
London.  On  his  return  to  Salsburg  m  1769,  Mosart 
oeoame  director  of  the  archbishop's  concerts,  and  soon 
After  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  after  bis  return  from  which, 
in  1781,  he  settled  in  Vienna.  Here,  in  his  25th  year, 
^  wrote  "Idomeneo,"  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  re- 
jection of  his  suit  to  Constance  Weber,  whom  he  married 

»n    1782.     "T/r  •* '     lii]    f'-'all"    ttas    composed 

m  17ii2,  *'NoJi  :_  !.  **Don  Giovanni" 

in  1787,  "Die  2»iub*!rflgtt  '  (wid  "La  Clomenja  di  Tito" 
"*  1791^  and  the  "tiuqiiienf  *  on  Im  dfl&th-btjd.  in  addition 
t«  which  he  pfoduccid  many  ma^sast  aytopboniee,  c^jtt- 
oertufl,  etc.     Died.  J  70 1- 

JIf uir.  JobDi  fooloeii^t,  naturatUtt  born  Iq  Scotland, 
tsaa;  educat4*d  in  Spollund  and  at  UnivcraUy  of  Wiwon- 
■i"  OiftEHivercd  Mair  glader,  Alaska:  vLait^  the  Afctio 
ftirtoiia  on  thflt  LTnited  SUtc^  #ttampr  Cor  win  io  search  of 
tho  DcLong  expedition;  devoted  ninny  yr&ra  to  cause  of 
l^rcti%  presei-vAtioQ*  Member  of  nrnny  learned  tfoi^kilea. 
TraveLod  in  Asia,  Auatralaain,  South  America  and  Afrioa, 
Author  J  *"Tho  IdounUiiiu  of  Cahfoi:m&/'  "Oiir  Natiooal 
Pirfcft,*  **Btickwii,  thfi  Story  of  a  Dog/'  *'My  First 
cujiuaGr  in  the  Bi^rra,"  aiui  many  sciondfic  ankles. 
fi*d,19U. 


MflOer,  IHedrieh  Mai,  phflolocist;  bom  in  Dessau 
in  1828;  son  of  a  German  pioet,  Tnlhelm  Mailer;  edo- 
eated  at  Leipsig;  studied  at  Paris,  and  eame  to  England 
in  1846;  was  appointed  Taylorian  professor  at  Ozfozd 
in  1864,  and  in  1868,  professor  of  eomparative  philology 
there,  a  science  to  whion  he  has  made  large  contributions; 
besides  editiiig  the  '*Rig-Veda,"  he  published  **Lec- 
tures  on  the  Science  of  Language,"  and  "Chips  from  a 
German  Workshop,"  dealing  therein  not  merely  with 
the  ori^  of  languages,  but  that  of  the  early  religious 
and  so^al  systems  of  the  East.     Died  in  1900. 

Miiiii«y,  Fnnk  Andrew,  publisher;  bom  in  Mereer, 
Me.,  August  21,  1854;  educated  in  public  schools  in 
Maine:  unmarried:  started  business  career  in  country 

Au^u-ta,  Me  ;  v.fnt  to  N*>w  lork,  1HK2,  am]  ^Urtad 
•The  Guld<^n  ArfOey,*'  /uvenUe  weekly  (now  the  aduk 
monthly,  **The  Arst^wy");  in  February.  1889.  kancbed 
"Munsey's  Weekly/'  Donvert<?d  Octooet,  IS^l.  into 
"Muriwy'*  Ma^aiin?";  now  abo  owius  "The  Alt-Story 
Mai^aiini?,'"  the  **Wii3hiii(ftfln  Time«H**  tha  *'Bfttton 
Journal,'*  ami  several  other  puhUrallr^M.  Author: 
"ARoftt  in  a  Great  City/"  **The  Boy  Broker/'  "A  'Tragedy 
of  Error?."  "t-nder  Fix*,"  "DerrinBforth." 

Htlnsifrbenc*  Dugo^  proffMor  of  peyqbology,  H*r- 
TBrd,  1892-1911);  born  in  Dadiis^  Germany,  June  k,  1S83; 
grttdual*Ml  from  Dap 2k  Gymnasium,  l!*S3;  poat^Kradu- 
atd  «tiidje»  in  philuaophy,  nattjral  BCtcinf^es,  and  medicine 
in  J^ipstig  and  lleid«lberg,  im2-&7  (Fb.  D.,  Lemiu, 
l^nry,  M.  D.*  Heidelbern,  1&87:  LL.  D.,  WukingP^u 
Univertdty,  190A)x  instructor  Unjvemty  of  Freiburg, 
Qermany,  1887;  assistant  profpiiflof  same,  IS91.  Authors 
"Psychology  and  Life,*'  ■■Gmadiiiege  der  Psy<!bolo|ti*/* 
alAD  other  worka  in  German,  *'Ann?ricao  Traits,"  "The 
ATnericiina.'*  "Prindples  of  Art  Education/'  "Etarnal 
Liff\*'  *'Pfiaco  and  Amonea/'     Died,  1916. 

Marf^vc,  Mary  NoKlUes  ('Charlc*  Egbert  0»d- 
doek*7,  nuihor:  born  in  Murfrwsboro,  Tenn.,  January 
24,  18/jO;  for  yeara  eoncealc-d  her  identity  and  aes  under 
her  pe^n-name  Author:  "In  the  Tetinewe«  Mount^inii/' 
••Wher<?  the  Battle  *-as  Fou^sht/'  "Down  the  RAvine/' 
***Thr^  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountaia/'  **It3  the 
CSouda,"  ^'The  Story  of  Keednn  Biuffs/*  "The  Despot 
fA  Broomsftdpifl  Cove,"  "In  th*  *StTaa«er-P^ople's'  Coun* 
try/*  "Hia  Vanished  Star/'  "The  Phantomi  of  the  Foot- 
bridKei,"  "Thp  Mystery  of  Wjtohfara  Mountain/'  ''The 
Jmtglef/*  *The  Young  Mountainoera/'  "The  Story  of 
Old  Fort  Loudon ,"  " Thfl  Buahwhaokers  nnd  Other 
Stori"/'  *'The  Champion,"  "A  Speetre  of  Power," 
"Btorm  Centre/'  "The  Ffontieraman. 

MurtUo,  BartolDtDi  Eat^ban,  bom  In  1517;  Span- 
ish painter,  pupil  of  Juan  del  Castillo;  alter  living  in 
great  poverty*  pnade  the  actiuaititdjoiee  of  VelaaquaSi 
vho  introdnced  him  to  the  Elaeorial,  He  n'j.ade  a  repu- 
tation by  hid  pif^tujeg  in  the  *'ClftUfltfo  Chieo"  of  the 
8i'\'iUe  Franc iienn  Convisnt,  and  afterwards  painted 
Madonnas  and  huly  familes,  his  "chef-d'cauvro  being 
"The  Immaculate  Conception/'  now  in  the  Louvre. 
Murillo  died  (1682)  from  the  effecU  of  a  fall  from  scaf- 
folding when  engaged  on  a  picture  of  "The  Espousals 
of  St.  Catherine/^ 

Mmray,  James  Staar^  Earl  of.  regent  of  Scotland: 
born  in  1533;  was  a  natural  son  of  King  James  V.  Dux^ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  his  half-sister,  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  he  became  her  chief  minister,  and  after 
her  deposition  was  appointed  to  the  regency.  Assas- 
sinated. January,  157X). 

Nan  sen,  Frldtjof,  born  near  Cbristianin,  Korway, 
U'-\  ,  i.id*'  \iix  (jr^^t  Arctic  exploration  in  1SS2,  foUowwl 
by  a  ciaeoiid  in  188S-B9*  when  he  ertiAi^ed  Oreenlaml^' 
it  am  1BU3  to  IS^G.  was  engaged  in  his  f&zuova  expedition 
in  the  *'Fram/*  wneQ  he  penetrated  f»rlh<?r  siorth  than 
any  of  hia  nredece»*oniK  Wan  profewor  of  loJiJoi^  at 
Christiania  University;  took  an  active  porti  1905,  in 
ofleetiri^  separation  or  Norway  from  Sweden,  and  wa« 
Norwegian  ambaA^ador  to  Bngltuid,  llM)9-0tJ, 

Napoleon  !•  was  born  in  lf69,  in  Ajaecio,  bwing  tha 
second  tfon  of  Charlrs  Bonaparte;,  a  Coraican  advcK^atc. 
He  was  educftteii  at  Brienne*  entered  the  Freneh  Army 
in  17S5*  and  firflt  became  notable  for  biff  conduct  at  the 
rilege  of  Toulon  in  ITOSi  when  bo  contitianded  the  artil]i;ry. 
Two  yoftii  later  he  led  the  tfOOptf  of  the  Convention 
against  the  Sections,  and  in  1706,  iuon  alter  hi-i  first  mai^ 
rtage,  received  the  eomniand  nf  the  army  of  Italy.  After 
l^a  fireat  Buccewea  in  thjd  war,  ha  in  May,  1798,  set  out  for 
Egypt,  where  to  derf^uled  too  Mameluke!!  and  invudt-d 
Syria,  but  was  theekfd  »t  Acre,  Having  left  Egypt 
secretly,  he  rearh*;d  Franrt?  in  October,  1799,  overthrew 
the  Directory,  and  beeame  tirat  consul.  He  again  in- 
vaded Itaty.  and  made  ptaee  with  Atwtrnj  and  England 
in  moi  and  IS02,  reconitructinir  the  Gtfrman  Empire 
in  the  intf^reiut  of  France,  while  he  also  concludwJ  a  oon* 
eordat  witb  the  pope,  aod  romodeled  the  Fiena^  ^n- 
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ttitution  and  legal  system.  War  broke  out  acain  with 
England  in  1803,  and  Austria  in  1805.  He  emabed  tbe 
latter  at  Ulm  and  Austeriits,  but  failed  in  bis  deeigna 
on  the  former.  Next  year  Prussia  was  eomyuered  at 
Jena  and  Auerst&dt,  and  in  1807,  after  an  mdeeisiTe 
campaign,  the  Peaoe  of  Tilsit  was  made  with  Roaaa. 
The  continental  system  was  now  organised  agsinst  Eng- 
land, and  the  crown  of  Spain  given  to  Joamb  Bonuiarte. 
The  second  great  attempt  of  Austria  ended  with  tbe  de- 
feat of  Wamm  (1809);  after  which  Napoleon  divorced 
Joeephine  Beauhamais,  and  married  Maria  Loniaa, 
daughter  of  the  emperor.  ICeanwhile.  however,  in  tbe 
Iberian  Peninsula,  the  French  arms  bad  been  bdd  in 
check,  and  a  breach  with  Russia  occurred  in  1812,  tbe 
results  of  which  were  the  invasion  of  that  oountr7,  tbe 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army  and  tbe  raauig  of 
Germany.  After  tbe  battle  of  l<ripsig.  France  was  in- 
vaded from  east  and  south,  and  on  Anil  11,  1814,  Na- 
poleon abdicated,  and  was  banished  to  Elba.  Next  year 
ne  escaped,  held  France  at  his  feet,  but  after  a  hundred 
days  met  his  final  defeat  at  Waterioo  (June  18,  1815). 
He  passed  tbe  rest  of  bis  life  in  exile  at  St.  Helens,  where 
he  dictated  his  "ICemoira."^    Died.  1821. 

Hapolpon  Hf.,  '  -::  -  '  -s:  thi'  tJiind  eon  of  L^Dois 
BonApartir.  KiisE  *.►]  Holland,  and  Hcrtenff*  dr  Btao- 
b»rnaiiff;  became  b^^ad  oi  the  boujve  aft«r  ittt  demtli  of  bis 
eldor  brotbera  &Dfi  ot  thf  Kin^  ot  Eoiqjp,  szkI  m  ]%36. 
mBd«  a  brst.  ■ttempt  to  assen;  ha  elsimih  the  rtaiJt  of 
wbieb  TU  fsH^i  lo  the  raii^  ^t«i«s.  tst  1810,  be  msdt 
another  Aiiempt.  (or  w^rb  he  wu  ioprinflfid  in  tbe 
^tle  of  Ham,  wbeoee  be  escaped  to  Eo^adi  to  May, 
184fl.  He  was  decled  u>  tbe  AMembly  m  I  ^K  mod  Roon 
after  became  pteaideot  of  the  repubJic.  AltJ^r  ih<-  ujUd 
d'«tat  of  DeeembsF^  t8£l,  bis  terra  d  office  w^  ed 

to  ten  y«ar«,  and  lees  than  a  year  lat^  m  [>[  as 

beld^  siid  Loui*  Kapole<m  becadut  Empeiw  oi  ;h. 

He  joined  EusU^nd  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  lu  l^lj  ibe 
yasr  oftcf  bis  bie  waa  att*inpStf^i  by  Omiini},  hH^ed 
Sardinia  againat  tbe  AuatiiaoA,  and  alao  took  part  in  Lbe 
operatiDn#  acainat  Cbina  (I85S-Q0)«  and  Meb^m/^  Ab 
{lttoa-6l>.  but  be  iailed  in  Mexieo  in  1S61,  and  his  ed  .fjrn- 
ment  becoaiixi|c  ifijorraMn^y  unpopular  in  Wrvnir*:,  be 
sought  a  remedy  id  the  aiiarret  urtth  Fruana.  Tbe  re- 
■uli  vat  Ms  defeat  abd  capture!  »t  S«dsji  <Sep'tember  1-2, 
SliiTO).  afWT  which  he  »*?•  deposed,  aad  on  hii  ni^am 
lived  iti  EneLsnd  till  hit  dtrnUi.  Napoleoo  Ilf .  w&v  rbe 
author  ot  several  worlti+  tbe  chid  M  wbjch  sr*  '  LiaVie 
de  Ctaar, "  and  **Dfa  Idtfta  KapoleoQmenQea"  Dii»d, 
1B73. 

NMDdcr,  Jdhmu  Aontt  WUkdm,  bon  in  1789 
(David  ICendel) ;  German  theologian  of  Jewish  parentage, 
professor  of  theology  at  Berlin.  Ifanv  of  his  works  have 
been  translated,  the  chief  of  them  bemg  "History  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church,'*  "life  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  "Tbe  Emperor  Julian  and  bis  Age."     Died,  1850. 

NekBChndncgmr  succeeded  his  father,  Nabopo- 
lassar,  as  King  of  Babylon,  and  after  taking  Jerusalem, 
in  (K)6  B.  C,  carried  off  to  Babvlon  numerous  captives, 
among  them  the  prophet  Daniel  who  tdls  much  about 
him  in  the  book  of  DanieL  He  afterwards  conquered 
TVre  and  Egypt.     Died,  662  B.  C. 

H eeho.  one  of  tbe  Pharaoh  Dynasty  of  Egyptian  lriwg«^ 
succeeded  bis  father,  Psammettchus,  in  610  B.  cTTde- 
feated  Josiab.  King  of  Judab,  and  was  himself  defeated 
by  Nebuehadnessar,  King  of  Babylon,  in  605. 

Meedluiili,  ChATlM  Wllilt*  educator;  bom  in  Castile. 
N.  Y..  September  30,  1848;  ^aduate  of  Albany  Law 


School,  1809  (LL.  D.,  Unlvei 


of  Rochester, 


anv  Law 
.  (ieorge- 


town  CoUan,  Kentucky);  practiced  law  in  (^cago, 
1874HK),  Washington  1890-97;  assisted  in  orgaidang 
Chicago  University  and  was  one  of  board  of  trustees: 
elected  professor  of  law,  1897.  organised,  and  elected 
dean,  school  of  comparative  Jurisprudence  and  diplo- 
macy. 1898,  president.  1902-10,  The  <3eorge  Washmg- 
ton  University  (formerly  Columbian).  Lecturer  upon 
le^  ethics,  constitutional  law,  trusts  and  trades 
unions.  If  ember  of  American  Economio  Association,  and 
many  other  learned  and  educational  societies.  Delegate 
to  (^ngrte  International  de  Droit  Compart.  1900;  dele- 
gate to  Congrte  International  des  C^emms  de  Per;  dele- 
6ite  (^ngrte  International  D'Assitance  Publique  et  de 
ienfaisanoe  Priv6e,  Paris;  speaker  upon  jurisDrudence, 
congress  of  arts  and  sciences.  St.  Louis  Exposition.  1904. 
Author  of  several  jMimpblets  on  education,  law,  and 
jurisprudence;  contributor  to  periodicals. 

NeOson,  Adelaide,  an  English  actress;  bom  in  Leeds, 
Yorkshire,  England,  March  3.  1848.  Her  real  name  was 
Elisabeth  Ann  Brown,  though  die  was  sometimes  called 
lissie  Bland  (Bland  being  the  name  of  her  step-father). 
She  made  her  d6but  as  Juliet  when  only  17  years  old. 
She  appeared  as  Amy  Robsart  in  1870,  in  London,  with 
inunense  success,  and  by  1878  stood  at  tbe  bead  of  her 


opposing  mi 
;>pma8abitts. 


profesaon.  In  1872.  she  came  to  the  United  Slater 
plasring  in  Booth's  theater.  New  York,  and  in  Boston, 
where  she  was  equally  sucoessfuL  She  made  four  visits 
to  tbe  United  States,  ber  last  one  being  in  188a  She 
died  in  Paris.  France^ugust  15,  1880. 

NelseB*  m&nUt^  Vltcswit,  bom  in  1758;  En^iab 
admiral,  son  of  a  Norfolk  deigyiuan;  entered  tbe  naty 
in  1770,  served  in  tbe  American  War.  and  undsr  Lord 
Hood  in  tbe  war  with  revolutionary  FHnoe,  becondng 
commodore  in  1796,  and  rear-admiral  after  the  battle  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  1797.  In  tbe  following  year  he  won 
tbe  battle  of  tbe  Nile,  for  which  he  was  made  baron,  and 
in  1801.  brilbantly  disobeyed  8a  Hyde  Parker,  by  at- 
tacking (}openhagen.  After  this  he  commanded  in  tbe 
ICediterranean.  and  on  October  21,  1805,  saved  Englsnd 
from  invasion  by  bis  defeat  of  tbe  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleeta  at  Trafalgar,  but  fell  in  tbe  action. 

Nepes,  CeraeMas,  a  Roman  historian  who  flourished 
during  tbe  time  of  Jtuius  Ctesar  and  tbe  first  six  years  ef 
tbe  reign  of  Augustus.  He  enj<qred  tbe  friendship  of 
Cicero,  and  bis  only  extant  work  "Yit»  ExceUentiom 
Imperatomm,"  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  an  educatiansl 
Hsswhook 

Ncfl«»  Lactai  PemltlM^  bom  in  37;  Emperor  of 
Rome,  grandson  of  Germamcos;  was  adopted  by  Clao; 
diusin  the  3rear  50,  and  succeeded  him  in  54.  Hec 
bis  mother,  Agripptna,  to  be  murdered  for 
divot  ce  from  Octavia  and  marriage  with  Poppma  { 
this  being  accomplished  by  tbe  murder  of  tbe  former. 
He  persecuted  tbe  (Christians,  whom  be  charged  with  tbe 
burning  of  Rome  in  64,  and  married  Messslins  after  the 
death  of  his  second  wtf  e.  Tbe  conqaracy  of  Piso  wst 
discovered,  but  on  tbe  success  of  that  of  Galba,  Nero  pot 
an  end  to  bis  life. 

Ncrvm,  Maicos  Csceetai,  a  Roman  Emperor,  bon 
in  IJmbna,  A.  D.  32;  after  being  twice  oonsul,  was  pro- 
elaimed  emperor  on  tbe  death  of  Domitian,  96.  He 
ruled  with  mildness  and  justice^  and.  after  adoptmg  Trsr 
jan  as  his  son  and  successor,  died,  98. 

Neweomb*  Btnf»  astronomer:  bom  in  WaOaoe^ 
N.  &,  March  12,  1885;  came  to  United  States,  1853; 
graduate  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard,  B.  &. 
1858.  Appointed,  1861.  pmfeesor  of  matbemstics, 
United  States  Navy;  assigned -to  doty  at  United  Stalee 
NftVf^l  nhflFf"  1' --\-:  lyri'U-T^-T  In  matheinatipjrt  a  ""  . 
Olmy,  JDhtisj  Htipkina,  lSM-i*4t  and  t?ditor  "Amm<3Lti 
Jdunm]  Mnthematiu.."  In  1874  made  oormspDikdfiLt, 
acid  in  laOi.  one  of  tbe  eif^bt  foreijcii  aJ9C)ciat«s,  mstii^te 
of  F^SIi<^e;  made  oflBcer  of  Ijegion  cf  Uoaor  of  IVsftCC. 
Ib'j:^,  Autbor:  "Secular  Vari&tiond  and  Mutual  Esli- 
ti'jDJ  of  the  Orbits  of  tbe  Aateroida/'  "IjiTeaticttioa  «^ 
tbe  Orbit  of  Neptu&e."  ''KeseaftbH  tm  the  UdUop  f*i 
ih"'  lloon/'  "Popular  ABtraoainy,"  **C«lcnlus/'  *'A  Pliin 
Maa'i  Talk  o&  the  Labor  Qtiestian,"  "Priiicmlet  pf 
Pilitical  Eoonomy."  "Elcmcnu  oi  Astzonamy,  "Hi* 
¥  i«»dQiii  tbe  Der«iidfr."  "Tbii  Star*,"  ''Astrtttojny  fm 
Everybody,"  "  Rexmiuscenwa.  ol  so  Astronoinfr.'*  also 
Vii-rii^UB  other  bcnka  on  aiftraiioiny  and  econojpoia  t^t>t 
m!if;ariii«  article,  ete.      Died.  1909. 

New  ma  Ell  John  Henrys  Cardinal,  barn  in  1^1: 
tbi^logiaa,  eon  of  a  Loodon  b&Akrr;  graduated  tiom 
Ttiniiy  Cotlege,  Oiford,  ia  1S20,  and  wa^i  elected  FeUii^ 
ol  Chri<?l.  Ht  took  ordun  in  1^24,  ia  1S23  tK^e^ine  yi<*- 
prinnpal  of  St.  Albaiis  Hall,  and  in  11^2&,  becamf  vif*!- 
of  .St  Mftryft.  He  twjk  a  kftdLnBpaft  in  tbi^  Trsrtsri*!^ 
movemeat,  and  in  1841.  wrote  *'Tract  XC..''  wlu<:b  wai 
severely  condemned.  After  living  at  littlemore  for 
some  vears  in  seclusion,  be  was  received  into  tbe  Roman 
Cboreh,  in  1845;  founded  tbe  Brompton  oratory  in  1850, 
and  directed  tbe  Edcbaston  oratory  for  tbe  greater  part 
of  bis  remaining  years.  He  took  part  in  controveraiei 
witb  ^ngeley  in  1864,  and  witb  Qbtdstone  in  1874.  sad 
accepted  tbe  Infallibibty  dogma  witb  some  reservatione. 
He  was  created  cardinal  in  1879.  Cbief  among  bis  work* 
were  **  Apologia  pro  VitiL  SuA,  An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Qran- 
mar  of  Assent,'*  and  "Tbe  Dream  of  Gerontius.'*  Died, 
1890. 

NewtoB*  Sir  base,  tbe  greatest  of  pbilosopbers. 
was  bom.  December  25.  1642,  at  Woolstborpe.  in  Lia- 
colnsbire.  and  early  displayed  a  talent  for  mecbanies  aad 
drawing.  He  was  educated  at  Grantbam  Scbool.  aad  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  studied  matbematke 
witb  tbe  utmost  assiduity.  In  1667,  be  obtained  a  fel- 
lowsbip;  in  1669,  tbe  matbematieal  profeseorsbip:  and 
in  1672,  be  became  a  member  of  tbe  Royal  Society.  » 
was  during  bis  abode  at  Cambridge  tbat  be  made  hii 
tbree  great  discoveries,  fluxions,  tbe  natvre  of  lifhi 
and  oolora,  and  tbe  laws  of  gravitation.  To  tbe  laM 
of  tbese  bis  attention  was  nret  turned  b^  bis  seeing 
an  apple  fall  from  a  tree.  Tbe  "Prinoipia.*'  wnei 
unfolded  to  tbe  world  Uie  tbeory  of  tbe  universe,  was  aol 
pubUsbed  till  1687.  In  tbat  year  also  Newton  was  c 
one  of  tbe  delegates  to  defend  tbe  privileges  of 
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onlYttaity  agaimt  James  II.;  and  in  1680  and  1701  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  members  of  oarliament  for  the 
unirersity.  He  was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint  in 
1096;  was  made  master  of  it  in  1699;  was  ohoeen  president 
ol  the  Royal  Society  in  1703;  and  was  knighted  in  1705. 
He  died.  March  20, 1727.  Among  his  works  are:  "Arith- 
metica  Uniyersalis.'*  **A  New  Method  of  Infinite  Series 
and  Fluxions/'  "Optios,"  "The  Chronology  of  Ancient 
Kingdoms/'  amended;  and  "Observations  on  the  Prophe- 
cies of  Daniel"  and  the  "Apocalypse/' 

Neft  Mlchelt  peer  and  marshal  of  France;  bom  m 
Saarlouis,  1769,  son  of  a  eooi>er;  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  hussar  in  1788;  distinguished  by  his  bravery 
m  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  and  earned 
for  himself  from  the  army  under  Napoleon,  and  from 
Napoleon  himself,  the  title,  "Brave  of  the  braves";  on 
Napoleon's  abdication  in  1814  he  attached  himself  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  but  on  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba 
Ney  joined  his  old  master,  and  stood  by  him  during  the 
hundred  days;  on  the  second  Restoration  he  was  arrested, 
tried  by  hisjpeers,  and  6hot  in  1815. 

Nleholms  U.,  who  on  November  1.  1894,  succeeded 
Alexander  III.  as  "Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,"  was 
bom  at  Petrograd  on  May  18,  1868,  his  mother 
being  the  Princess  Dagmar,  a  daughter  of  King 
Christian  IX.  of  Denmark,  and  sister  to  Queen  Alexandra, 
the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  and  George  V.  of  Greece. 
During  the  famine  of  1891,  he  was.  at  his  own  reques^ 
made  president  of  the  committee  of  succor,  and  worked 
hard  in  the  organisation  of  relief.  As  Csarevitoh  he  held 
several  militant  commands  in  his  own  country — in  the 
famous  Prtc^rajensky  regiment  among  others— «nd  in 
England  he  had  conferred  upon  him,  in  1893,  the  order 
of  the  garter.  He  married  the  Princess  Ahx  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  in  November,  1894.  Four  daughters  came 
first,  but  a  son  was  bom  on  August  12,  1904,  and  was 
namied  Alexis.  The  coronation  of  the  csar  took  place  with 
impressive  ceremonial  at  Moscow  in  May,  1896,  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  he  commenced  a  tour  which 
included  visits  to  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Germany, 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  to  the 
President  of  France.  The  famous  peace  proposals  which 
he  made  to  thejpowers  during  1898  led  to  the  lir&t  ptaae 
eonferenoe  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  the  efttabllHkniCQtr  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  there,  i^nd  mdirei?ily 
to  the  second  conference  in  1907.  He  was  eif  ted  with  the 
Hnguistio  facility  of  most  of  his  oonntrymeti,  a  ad  fiueu^ly 
spoke  French,  German,  Italian,  and  especially  Eti^tlinh. 
Following  the  revolution  effected  by  the  KnE^i&ii  Dunia, 
Csar  Nicholas  abdicated  the  throne,  March  15,  19 17.  In 
August,  1917,  he  was  sent  to  Tobolsk  in  western  bibtria. 
His  death  at  the  hands  of  the  revolutionista  was  re- 
peatedly announced  in  1918. 

NIeliolms  ¥.,  "Da  Sarsana,"  bora  in  1398,  was  elected 

E>pe  in  1447  (the  abdication  of  the  anti-pope,  two  srears 
ter,  bringing  to  an  end  the  "Great  Schism"),  and 
defeated  the  conspiracy  of  Poroari  in  1452.  He  was  a 
great  scholar,  was  chief  founder  of  the  Vatican  library 
and  of  several  Italian  universities,  and  offered  an  asylum 
to  the  Greeks  driven  out  of  Constantinople.    Died,  1456. 

Nlebnbr,  Barthold  Georg*  historian  and  philol- 
ogist, was  bom  in  Copenhagen  in  1776,  but  in  1806 
entered  the  Prussian  service,  and  became  privy  councilor. 
He  was  several  years  minister  at  Rome,  and  negotiated 
the  concordat  of  1821.  In  1823  he  obtained  a  chair 
at  Bonn.  His  "Roman  Historv"  appeared  in  1827.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Bysantine  historians.  Died  at  Bonn, 
PmssU,  1831.  .  ,  .      «. 

Nlehftus*  Cluirles  Henry,  sculptor;  horn  in  Cin- 
cinnati, January  24, 1855;  educated  at  Cincinnati  schools; 
art  education  at  Royal  Academy,  Munich,  Germany; 
took  degree  and  won  first  medal  ever  given  to  American, 
and  pnses  at  different  times.  Made  Garfield  statue, 
Cincinnati;  Ingalls,  Allen,  Garfield,,  and  Morton,  in 
rotunda  of  Capitol,  Washington;  statues  of  Gibbon  and 
Moses,  CongT^sional  library,  Hahnemann  at  Scott 
Circle,  Washington;  Astor  historical  doors.  Trinity 
Church,  New  York;  pediment  to  appellate  court-house. 
New  York;  statues  of  Hooker  and  Davenport,  Conn. 
State  House;  statue  to  Drake,  erected  by  Standard  Oil 
Company,  at  Titusville,  Pa.;  two  large  groups,  "Mineral 
Wealth,  Pan-American  Exposition,  1901;  statues  of 
Lincoln,  Farragut.  and  McKinley,  Muskegon,  Mich.; 
Lincoln.  Buffalo;  Apotheosis  of  St.  Louis  for  St.  Louis 
Exposition;  equestrian.  General  Forrest,  Memphia,  Tenn. 
Nielsen.  Allee.  opera  singer;  born  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1876;  daughter  of  Erasmus  Ivariiis  and  Sarah  A. 
Nielsen;  musical  education  in  San  Francisco,  under 
Mile.  Ida  Valerga;  first  stage  appearance  with  opera 
eompany  at  Oakland,   Cal.,    1898,   as   Yum   Yum  in 

'Mikado*';  after  Tivoli  engagement,  joined  the  Boe« 
tottians,  1896,  and  took  the  r61e  of  Annabel  in  "Robin 
fiood;**  tke  following  ammm  played  leading  part  of 


Maid  Marion:  also  prineipal  soprano  i6le  in  "The  Ser- 
enade." Stellar  dfibut  at  Grand  Opera  House,  Toronto, 
Canada,  September  14.  1898,  in  "The  Fortune  Teller." 

Nletssche,  Frledneh  WUtaelm,  noted  German 
philosopher,  bom  at  Rocken,  near  Leipsig,  1844;  educated 
at  Schulpforta,  and  at  universities  of  Bonn  and  Leipsig; 
was  professor  of  classical  philology  at  Basel,  1869-80. 
Among  his  works  are  "Morgenr6te,"  "Die  Frdhliche 
Wissenschaft,"  "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,"  "Jenseits 
von  Gut  und  B6se."    Died  near  Weimar,  1900. 

Nlgtatlnssle«  Florenee,  was  bora  in  Florezioe  in 
1820,  and,  in  1851,  entered  an  institution  of  sisters  of 
mercy  at  Kaiserswerth.  On  November  4,  1854,  she 
arrived  with  a  corjM  of  women  at  Scutari,  and  brought 
the  hospital  there  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  She  wrote 
"Notes  on  Hospitals"  and  VNotes  on  Nursing.''^  Died,  1910. 

NUssony  Christlnef  an  operatic  singer,  born  in 
Sweden,  1843;  daughter  of  a  peasant,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  sopranos  of  her  day;  distinguished  for  her 
dramatic  talent  no  less  than  for  her  powers  as  a  vocalist. 
She  married  the  Comte  de  Miranda,  1887. 


Nlmrod.  a  grandson  of  Ham,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  Babylon,  and  also  the  first  king 
and  the  first  conqueror.  In  the  Scripture  he  is  called 
"a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord." 

Ninas,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archy, and  builder  of  the  city  of  Nineveh,  flourished 
about  2000  B.  C,  and  was  the  husband  of  the  famous 
Semiramis. 

Nixon,  Lewis,  shipbuilder;  bora  in  Leesburg,  Va., 
April  7,  1861;  early  education  in  Leesburg;  appointed 
midshipman.  United  States  Navy,  1878;  graduate  of 
United  States  Naval  Academv,  1882,  at  head  of  class, 
and  sent  to  Royal  Naval*  College^  Greenwich,  England, 
by  navy  department;  transferred  to  construction  corps 
of  navy,  1884;  in  1890,  designed  battle-ships  "Oregon,** 
"Indiuia,"  and  "MasiuMshusetts,"  and  then  resigned 
from  nav3r  to  become  superintending  oonstractor  of 
Cramp  shipyard,  Philadelphia;  resigned*  1895,  and 
started  Orescent  shipyard,  Elisabeth,  N.  J.,  where  he 
built  100  vessels  in  six  years,  among  them  the  submarine 
torpedo-boat  "Holland,"  monitor  "Florida."  torpedo- 
boat  "O'Brien,"  and  cruiser  "Chattanooga." 

Noah,  son  of  Lamech,  an  eminent  patriarch  and  the 
hero  of  the  Deluge.  According  to  the  account  in  Genesis, 
he  was  the  ninth  in  descent  after  Adam,  and  the  father  of 
Ham,  Shem,  and  Japhet,  fOTmeriy  regarded  as  the  foun- 
ders of  the  three  families  of  the  human  race. 

Nobel,  Alflred  Bernhard,  noted  Swedish  chemist, 
inventor,  and  manufacturer,  was  bora  at  Stockholm  in 
1833.  In  1862  his  father  began  to  manufacture  nitro- 
glycerin. Five  ^ears  later,  through  the  acoidental.escape 
of  some  of  the  hquid  nitroglvcerin  into  the  silioeous  sand 
used  in  packing,  Alfred  Nobel  discovered  how  to  make 
dynamite,  a  far  safer  and  more  manageable  explosive. 
Following  this  he  invented  several  kinds  of  smokeless 
powder,  and  also  blasting-gelatin.  He  patented  more 
than  100  inventions  and  established  works  for  their  man- 
ufacture in  various  parts  of  the  world.  By  the  terms  of 
his  will  a  fund  of  $9,200,000  was  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  five  annual  prises  of  about  $40,000  each  to  be 
awarded  to  persons  throughout  the  world  making  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  in  physics,  chemistry,  and 
medicine,  writing  the  best  literature,  and  contributing 
most  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  peace.    He  died  in  1896. 

Nordlea,  Ulllsn  (Mrs.  O.  W.  Young),  prima  donna; 
bora  (Lillian  Norton)  in  Farmington,  Me.,  in  1859; 
musical  education  in  New  England  Conservatory,  by 
John  O'Neill,  and  with  San  Giovanni,  Milan,  Italy; 
married,  first,  to  Mr.  Gower;  second,  to  Herr  D6me; 
'  to  G.  W.  Young.  Operatic  d6but,  Brescia,  Italy, 
a  Traviata";  appeared  in  London,  1887,  and 
in  Paris,  Potroirrad,  and  other  European  capitals^ 
Rfpt'rtfpirc  emhrncea  forty  operas  and  all  the  atatidftril 
oriitejHftti;  best  kno^n  in  Wa£nena.a  p^ru.  Died,   1914. 

North,  i-^cdfrlck,  Earl  ol  Otj*Mord,  oommiiDJy 
knowd  [i9  Ldrd  North;  Biateenmn;  bom  m  1732«  of 
the  eaniQ  famify  tut  lirat  eart;  became  ohani^eLIor  of 
the  eichef^ucr  in  1767.  and  from  17T0  to  17S2  was 
pritd«  Emmster,  pJter  which  he  foriuGd  a  cosUiiou  with 
Fo3t.  and  was  joiDt  wecrictary  with  Mm  iot  a  lew  months. 
He  waa  th^  farorilc  midJutrT  of  Oegrgo  IILt      Dif^,  1792. 

Norib,  filmoD  Newtoa  Deitvr,  jouriialifit,  ataUa^ 
tirifin;  boru  ia  ClinVm^  K.  Y.,  November  29,  1S49; 
gruiluato  of  HanultoQ  CoLlciEe,  1869.  Mntiagiug  editor 
"Ikira  Moroinit  Herald,"  liieO-Sa;  pro=iident  of  New 
York  8taic  Asaocifltcd  Pr«aa,  1885^6;  ndiUiT  and  ioint 
pronrietar  of  '"Albany  ExjiroaBj'*  1836-83.  Secretary 
of  S'utiunal  AfiBacuitioa  of  Wool  Ifaatifactttiren.  1838- 
If  ^  A:ipf>iiit«l  member  of  United  Ststen  fmjuiilri&l 
O  J    by    PreaideDt    McKinlcy,     1893;    resisncdt 

IC  i:ept  poaititm  of  chief  statuticina  for  rnajiu- 

faN^^L^i;::*,    iwmiih   ecnauai    appoi&tad,    AptiL    1903,    di- 
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r«etor  tJnittd  Sutat  eeoMt;  redcned,  1909.  Author: 
**An  AmwicAii  Textile  Gkmujr  "A  Hietonr  of  the 
AmerioAn  Wool  liAnufeotnre/'  **Okl  Qreek,  an  Old  Time 
Profeeeor  in  an  Old-Feahioned  CoUece*';  elao  nimierotu 
pAmphlete  and  leotoree  on  eoonomirel,  indoetrial,  and 
ednoational  eobieote. 

N^rihelUfo,  Alfred  HnnBtwwth,  Bnrmi,  British 
pvUiaher  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  Chapelisod4Irdand, 
1805.  He  founded  in  1888  a  weekly  periodical  "Answers," 
whioh  met  with  great  success.  In  1894  he  purchased  the 
London  "News,  vmI  subsequently  founded  or  bought 
Mreral  influential  British  newspapers,  and  established 
"Harmsworth's  Hagasine."  He  was  made  baron  in  190&. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  he  conducted  vigorous 
Mitorial  campaigns  in  behalf  of  preparedness.  In  1917 
Lord  Northcliffe  came  to  the  Umted  SUtes  as  a  special 
lepreeentative  of  the  British  government  in  aid  ol  various 
war  commissions. 

HortoB*  CharlM  EU«I»  professor  of  history  of  art. 
Harvard,  1874-98;  professor  emeritus,  1898-1908;  bom 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  November  16,  1827;  graduate  of 
Harvard.  1840  (Liu.  D..  Cambridge,  England,  1884; 
L.  H.  D.,  Columbia,  1886;  LL.  D..  Harvard,  1887, 
Yale,  1901;  hon.  D.  C.  L.,  Oxford  Umversity,  Kngland. 
1900).  Entered  commercial  office  in  Boston,  1846;  went 
as  supercargo  on  East  Indian  voyage,  1849;  later  made 
several  trips  to  Europe.  Known  as  a  Dante  scholar 
and  an  authority  on  art.  Author:  "Considerations  on 
Borne  Recent  Social  Theories,"  "Historical  Studies  of 
Church  Buikting  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  "Notes  ol  Travel 
and  Study  in  Italy."  Editor:  ^'North  American  Re- 
view," 1862-68.  Translator  of  Dante's  "ViU  Nuova" 
and  ''Divina  CommedU."     Died.  1908. 

O'CoBDcUt  DsBlel*  bom  in  Kerry  in  1775;  educated 
At  St.  Omer  and  Douay,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1798.  His  agitation  for  removing  the  pohtical  disabil- 
ities of  the  Roman  Cathohos  culminated  in  1828,  when 
be  was  elected  for  Clare,  but  not  allowed  to  take  his 
ssat.  Amidst  great  excitement  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Bill  was  passed  in  1829.  He  first  demanded  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  in  1841.  After  holding  several 
monster  meetings  in  Ireland,  he  was  arrested,  mied,  and 
imprisoned,  but  this  judgment  was  reversJBd  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  O'Connell  was  opposed  to  the  use  of 
physical  force,  and  disoountenanoed  the  Chartists  and 
the  "Young  Ir^and"  perty.    He  died  in  Genoa  in  1847. 

CMoaeer*  a  Herule  or  Rugian  chieftain,  after  attack- 
ing and  slMriog  the  patrician  Orestes,  and  draosing  lus 
•on,   the   Emperor    Romulus   Augustulus    (476),   ruled 
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liaiy  as  patnoian  under  the  Eastern  Emperor  Zeno, 
but  was  practically  an  independent  sovereign.  He  was 
overthrown  by  Theodorie,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
put  him  to  death  in  493. 

OgletlMrpe,  Jamet  Edwsid,  bom  in  1696;  English 
general,  eerved  under  Marlboroogh  and  Eugene,  in 
1733,  founded  the  colony  of  Georgia,  whioh  he  named 
after  George  II.;  returned  to  England  in  1743,  and  held 
a  command  against  the  Jacobites  (1745).     Died,  1786. 

Ohm*  G«OK  Sliiiom  bom  in  1787;  German  physicist: 
discovered  "Ohm's  law"  of  electricity,  bv  which  the 
Intensity  of  a  current  ii  stated  in  terms  of  the  electro- 
motive force  and  the  resiitance  of  the  circtiit.  He  died 
In  1854. 

Oku,  Tasvkata,  Coaiit»  was  bora  in  1846,  and  has 
seen  about  forty  years'  service  with  the  Japanese  army. 
In  1877,  when  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  major,  he 
oreatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  me^  of  Kumamoto 
Cutle  by  the  Satsuma  insurgents,  cutung  his  way  out 
and  opening  communication  with  the  relieving  army. 
When  the  war  broke  out  with  China  in  1894,  he  was 
given  the  command  of  a  division  in  the  Manchurian 
campaign,  sAd  received  his  title  of  nobility  in  recognition 
of  his  great  services.  His  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
and  his  capacity,  marked  him  out  for  service  in  the  war 
with  Russia,  and  he  commanded  the  second  army, 
which  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  the  liao-tuiMr  Penin- 
sula in  May,  1904,  won  the  brilliant  victory  at  Kinchau, 
and  did  splendid  service  in  the  subsequent  fighting  in 
Manchuria.    Count,  1907. 

Olaf,  St.,  a  Norwegian  king;  wrested  the  throne 
from  Eric,  and  set  himself  to  pnn>agate  Christianity  by 
fire  and  sword;  excited  disaffection  among  his  people, 
who  rebelled  and  overpowered  him  with  the  assistance 
of  (Tnut  of  Denmark,  so  that  he  fled  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Jaroelav  of  Russia:  by  his  help  he  tried  to  recover 
the  throne,  but  was  defeated  and  slain,  his  body  being 
buried  in  Trondhjem;  he  was  canonised  in  1164,  and  is 
patron  saint  of  Norway. 

Olcatt,  *«Chaviicc7**  ((^ancellor  John  01cott>« 
dnger  and  actor;  bom  in  Buffalo,  July  21,  1860;  edn- 
eated  in  Buff^  common  schools;  brought  out  as  singer 
by  R.  M.  Hooley,  1880.  With  Hooley's  company  two 
eonseeutively    with    Haverly'a 


in  eomio  opera,  then  succeeded  W.  J.  Scanlan  as  stsr 
in  Irish  musical  dramas;  has  since  appeared  in  variooi 
leading  lOIes  in  United  States  and  Kngfand 

Olsey.  BIckard,  United  Sutee  attomey-geaersl. 
United  States  secretary  of  state:  was  bom  in  Oxford, 
Mass.,  September  15.  1835;  naduate  of  Brown,  1856; 
Harvard  Law  School  1858  (LL.  D.,  Harvard.  Brown, 
Yale).  Admitted  to  bar,  1859;  practiced  law  in  Boston 
(serving  in  Massachusetts  legislature,  1874)  till  appointed 
United  States  attorney-general  by  President  (Cleveland, 
serving  from  March  6,  1893,  to  June  9,  1895,  and  from 
June  10,  1895,  until  March  4,  1897,  as  secretary  of  stats. 
Died,  1917. 

Omar  KhayTam  {d^mmr  Jfcy^'si),  astronomer-post 
of  Persia,  bom  in  Nishapur,  in  Khorassan;  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  died  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  twelfth.     He  wrote   a   collection  of 


poems  which  breathe  an  Epicurean  q>irit«  and  while 
they  occupy  themselves  with  verious  problems  of  life, 
do  so  with  careless  sportiveness,  intent  on  the  enjoy- 


ment of  the  sensuous  pleasures  of  life,  like  an  easy- 
going Epicurean.  The  great  problems  of  destiny  do 
not  trouble  the  author,  they  are  no  concern  of  lus,  and 
the  burden  of  his  songs  assuredly  is,  as  hie  translator 
"If  not,  'let  us  eat,  let  us  drink,  for  to>morrow 

Oppenhdm,  Maiiiaii.  physician,   medical  author; 
bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  17,  1865;  graduate  of 


Harvard.    1888;   Otllege 
(Columbia),    1891      "^ 


Physioans   and    Surgsoas 

,, attending  pkvsieian,  chil- 
dren's depsirtment,  New  York  Red  Cross  Hospital,  and 
New  Yo^  City  Children's  Hospital;  specialist  in  disesses 
of  children.  Author:  "The  Development  of  the  CbM," 
"The  Medical  Diseases  of  Chikihood,"  "The  Care  of  ths 
Chiki  in  Health,"  "Mental  Growth  and  Control;"  slso 
various  scientific  essajrs.     Died^916. 

Offance*  Princet  af.  (1)  William  L,  "the  Silent.** 
bom  in  1633,  son  of  William,  Count  of  Nassau:  inherited 
large  domains  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Holland;  wss 
sent  as  a  boy  to  the  eourt  of  Charles  v.;  enjoyed  the  oo» 
fidenoe  of  that  emperor,  but  was  distrusted  by  his  son, 
Philip  IL  On  learning  the  designs  of  PhiUp  and  Hena 
11.  of  Friknoe  against  the  Protestants  (1559).  he  deter* 
mined  to  espouse  their  cause.  When  the  Duke  of  Alva 
arrived  in  the  Low  Ck>untries  (1567),  he  put  himsetf 
at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  and,  after  a  protracted 
struggle,  founded  the  republic  of  the  Netherlands  (1579) 
of  which  he  was  elected  the  first  stadtholder.  He  wss 
assassinated  at  Delft  in  1584.  (2)  Maurice  of  Nassao. 
bom  in  1567,  second  son  of  the  preceding;  was  one  of 
the  most  skillful  strategists  of  the  age.  Was  appointed 
stadtholder  of  Holland  in  1587,  and  soon  afterwards  of 
Utrecht,  Overyasel,  and  Gueklres.  The  war  with  Spsia 
was  continued  till  1609,  after  which  the  Dutch  were  able 
to  maintain  their  independence.  In  1619,  Bameveldt, 
who  accused  Maurice  cl  ambitious  projects,  was  put  to 
death.  Maurice  suooeeded  his  elder  brother  as  Princs 
of  Orange  (1618).     Died,  1625. 

Orlando*  TIttarIa  Emaauele.  Italian  sUtesman,  wss 
born  in  1860.  He  came  into  especial  prominence  dorins 
the  period  of  Italy's  participation  in  the  great  worid 
war.  He  was  minister  of  justice  in  the  Salandra  cabinrt 
and  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  Boeelli  cabinet.  ^  Upon 
the  resignation  of  Boselli,  ensuing  upon  the  great  dissster 
to  the  Italian  arms  at  the  battle  of  Cu>oretto,  Orlando 
was  made  premier,  October  31,  1917.  Under  his  leader- 
ship the  Italian  government  prepared  for  succeMfuI 
resistance  to  the  poweriul  Austrian  attack  of  June,  1918, 
and  for  the  victorious  offensive  oampai|(n,  October  24--- 
November  4,  whioh  shattered  the  military  power  of 
Austria  and  greatly  hastened  the  triumph  of  the  nUif^ 
cause.  In  January,  1919,  Premier  Orlando  headed  the 
Italian  delegation  to  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles. 

Oscar  II.9  kmg  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  grandson  ol 
Bemadotte,  was  bora  in  1829.  He  succeeded  his  brother, 
Charles  XV.,  in  1872  and  reigned  twenty-seven  years, 
imtil  his  death  in  1907.  King  Oscar  distinguished  him- 
self in  literature  by  translating  Goethe's  "Torqusto 
Tasso"  into  Swedish,  and  by  a  volume  of  minor  poems 
under  his  nom  ds  plume  "Oscar  Fredmck.*'  The  seper 
ration  of  Norway  into  a  distinct  kingdom  occurred  in 
1905,  and,  although  he  oppoeed  the  disunion,  his  good 
judgment  and  patienoe  contributed  greatly  to  the  peace* 
ful  dinolution  which  took  place. 

Otter.  Sir  Wimam*  physioian.  educator,  author;  bora 
in  Bondhead,  Ont.,  1849;  gnuluate  of  MoGill,  Mod; 
treal.  1872  (LL.  D..  MoOyi.  Toronto,  Univeraty  of 
Edinburgh,  university  of  Aberdeen,  Harvard*  Ysls; 
D.  So.,  Oxford);  pcttfesaor  of  institutss  of  mediaas, 
MoQiD  University,  1874-84;  prolsssot  of  dHakal  assdi; 
«ine»  UaiTssaity  of  Pennsyivaata.  18M-M;  iMsfwwf  ^ 
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medidne,  Johni  Hopldiui  Univenit^,  1880-1005;  Reghu 
profeoflor  of  medicine,  Oxford  Uniyenity,  einoe  1006. 
Author:  **The  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children."  "Chorea 
and  Choreiform  Affections,"  "Lectures  on  Abdominal 
Tomors,"  "Angina  Pectoris  and  Allied  States,"  "The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  "Cancer  of  the 
Stomach,"  "Science  and  Immortality"  (Ingersoll  lecture, 
Haryard    University),   "iEquanimitas,   and   Other   Ad- 


.  (MA'»-an),  a  Celtic  bard,  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  about  fifteen  hundred 
years  aco.  He  was  the  son  of  Fingal,  King  of  Morven, 
a  famous  hero,  and  was  blind.  Ossian's  poems  are  re- 
markable for  their  grandeur  and  wild  beauty,  and  are 
very  different  from  all  other  poetry.  They  have  been 
publiahed  in  nearly  all  European  languages. 

Otto  1*9  "the  Great,"  Emperor  of  the  West,  bom  in 
fll2^  unn  04  Henry  the  Fowler,  tpoh  eho>uit  Kins  o^  G«r- 
miLtiv  ill  9Sfi;  in  951  wa*  flumraon<>d  toi  aid  the  Itfthj^^ns 
agft^nst  IieT<?:iigiif,  aad  lI^a^^jE^d  Adf^lKeidt  widow  of  King 
LQih&ir:  roulfid  tbe  HutiEaniiiiia  muif  Auft^btur^,  in  U  55; 
mfl62j  WM  crow  pod  Emperor  at  Romu  by  Popo  John  XII. 
He  aubipequ«mly  deposed  Jaho.  and  aot  up  Leo  V[II.  in 
kU  Biend.  He  exieEidcd  hia  dominioQ  over  Hearty  the 
whole  of  Italy,  roeatubliithtid  the  Western  Empire,  and 
moAic  many  tetotm^  in  church  and  state,     Dipd,  i>73* 

Ow«ll,  Robert,  the  founiler  of  su<^iaUara  in  Ed  gland, 
wafli  born  of  poor  patents  in  Nawtown,  Mout^omPO'fthire, 
1771,  In  1S.C0  he  became  owner  of  the  New  Latiark 
Cotton  Factory^  where  ho  proceeded  to  put  in  prarttce 
hia  theories  of  ti  new  Hyat^rn  of  Bocicty,  lie  nfttrwards 
made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  est&bluia  communutio  set- 
tlements at  New  ELarmony  in  America  (1825),  and  Har- 
mony HaU  in  HanuMhire  (1844).  To  his  efforts  may  be 
traced  the  first  factory  legislation,  the  co-operative 
movement,  and  the  establishment  of  infant  schools. 
Died,  1858. 

Oxenstlemsy  Axd,  Count,  bom  in  1583,  Swedish 
statesman,  was  made  chancellor  bv  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  1611;  succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the  Protestant  party 
in  Qermany  (1632-35);  acted  as  regent  throughout  the 
minority  of  Christina,  and  became  her  chief  minister 
when  she  assumed  the  government  (1644).     Died,  1654. 

OymiDAt  Fleld-Mmnliml  Prince,  was  born  in  Kago- 
shima,  in  1842.  Entered  the  Japanese  Army,  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  in  1871,  promoted  major-general  in  the 
same  srear,  lieutenant-general  in  1878,  general  in  1801, 
and  in  1898,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 
Having  served  as  military  attach^  on  the  Prussian  side 
during  the  Franoo-Prussun  War,  upon  his  return  to 
Japan  he  Altered  the  ministry  of  war,  and  assisted  in  the 
work  of  reorganising  the  army.  In  the  Satsuma  rebellion 
(1877)  he  took  command  of  a  brigade,  and  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  subduing  the  revolt.  Afterwards  he 
was  appomted  under-secretary,  and  subsequently  minis- 
ter of  war.  When  war  broke  out  between  Japan  and 
China  he  was  minister  of  war,  but  he  took  the  field 
as  commander  of  the  second  army,  and  captured  Kin- 
^ow,  Talienwan,  Port  Arthur,  and  Wei-nai-wei.  In 
1904,  Osrama  was  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and  when 
war  broke  out  with  Russia  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-ehief  in  Manchuria,  defeating  the  Russians  at  the  three 
great  battles  of  liao-Yang,  the  Shaho,  and  Mukden.  He 
received  the  order  of  merit,  February  21,  1906,  and 
resigned  his  post  as  chief  of  the  general  staff  in  April. 
Received  the  first  class  of  the  order  of  the  golden  kite, 
December,  1906,  Prince,  1907.  His  wife  was  educated  in 
America,  and  took  a  denee.     Died,  1916. 

Pftderewskl,  Iguftce  Jan,  famous  pianist  and  com- 
poser, was  bom  on  November  6,  1860,  in  Podolia,  a  prov- 
moe  of  Russian  Poland.  He  began  to  play  the  piano  at 
the  age  of  3,  and,  when  7  years  old,  was  placed  under 
Pierre  Lowinski,  a  local  tutor.  In  1872,  he  went  to  War- 
saw, learning  harmony  and  counterpoint  from  Roguski. 
and  subsequentlb^  from  Frederick  Kiel.  He  toured 
through  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Rumania,  playing  only  his 
own  oompodtions.  In  1878,  he  became  mrofessor  of 
musie  in  Warsaw  CJonservatoire,  and  for  a  while,  in  1884, 
he  was  a^yrofessor  at  Strasburg  Conservatoire,  but  then 
definitely  decided  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  virttioso.  After 
three  years'  study  with  Lesohetisky,  in  Vienna,  he  made 
his  Mbid  in  1887  with  instant  success.  He  has  toured 
Germany,  Paris,  London,  and  America. 

Page,  ThoniAS  Nebon,  author:  bom  on  Oakland 
Plantation.  Hanover  County,  Va.,  April  23,  1853;  edu- 
cated at  Washington  and  Lee  (Litt.  D.) ;  sraduate  of  law 
department  of  university  of  Virginia;  litt.  D.,  Yale; 
praot&oed  law  in  Richmond,  Va..  1875-93;  lecturer. 
Appointed  ambassador  to  Itaiy.  1913.  Author:  **In  Ole 
Vtfginia,"  *'Two  Little  Confederates,"  "On  Newfound 
River.'*  "The  Oki  South,"  *'Among  the  CJamps," 
"Ekket  and  Other  Stories,"  "Befo'  de  War"  (with 
Armistead  C.  (3ordon),  "Pastime  Stories,"  "The  Burial 


of  the  Guns."  "Une*  Edinburg,  Meh  Lady,"  "Mars 
Chan,"  "Polly,"  "Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia,"  "The 
Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock,"  "Two  Prisoners," 
"Red  Rock,"  "Santa  CSaus's  Partner,"  "A  Captured 
Santa  (3aua,"  "Gordon  Keith,"  "The  Negro— .The 
Southemer's  Problem,"  etc. 

Paine,  John  Knowles,  professor  of  mudo,  Harvard, 
1876-1906;  bora  in  Portland,  Me..  Januarv  9.  1839; 
studied  music  under  Hermann  Kotsschmar  there;  made 
&«t  appearance  as  organist.  1857;  studied  in  Germany 
under  Haupt  and  others,  1858-61;  made  artistic  tour 
there,  1866-67;  instructor  of  music.  Harvard,  in  1862 
(A.  M.,  Mus.  D.).  Composer  of  music  to  "(Edipns 
Tsrrannus"  of  Sophocles  as  performed  in  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1881;  spring  rarmphony:  symphony  in  C  minor; 
symphonic  poems;  Shakespere's  Tempest  ;  "Island  Fan- 
tasy "  overture  to  "As  You  like  It";  eantataa.  Nativity 
Mul  Song  of  Promise,  choruses  to  "Birds"  of  AristophaiMs; 
etc.;  opera  of  Asara;  "CJentennial  Hymn"  to  Wnittier's 

-•- at  opening  of  Philadelphia  Exposition,  1876; 

-       — orkfPc  •  •      •    • 


Columbus 


hymn   for   Wo 


Columbian 


Exposition,  1893;  Hymn  of  the  West,  words  by  Sted- 
man,  sung  at  the  opening  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
1904;  also  mass,  oratorio  of  St.  Peter;  cantatas,  Realm 
of  Fancy  and  Phoebus  Arise,  eto.    Died,  1906. 

Paine,  Thomas,  a  political  writer;  bora  in  "RngUn^, 
1737.  In  1774  came  to  the  United  States,  became  editor 
of  the  "Pennsylvania  Magasine";  issued  his  pamphlet, 
"Common  Sense,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  independ- 
ence of  the  oolonies.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1787.  and  in 
1791-92  published  in  England  his  "Rights  of  Man";  in 
1792,  elected  a  member  of  the  French  National  Assembly, 
acting  with  the  Girondists,  and  narrowly  escaped  the 
guillotine.  While  he  was  in  France,  appeared  his  deistical 
work,  "The  Age  of  Reason."  Rettuned  to  the  United 
SUtes  in  1802.     Died  in  New  York,  1809. 

Paley,  Wyilam,  bora  in  1743,  EngUsh  theologian, 
professor  of  divinity  at  (Cambridge,  and  arohdeacon  of 
Ckrlisle;  wrote  "Hone  Paulinas,*'^  "Natural  Theology," 
"Evidences  of  Christianity,"  eto.     Died,  1805. 

PaHssy,  Bernard  (paA-is-MO.a  famous  French  potter, 
chemist  and  enameler.  was  bom  near  Agen.  about  1510. 
The  pottery  made  by  Palissy^  known  as  the  Palissy 
ware,  is  much  prised,  and  is  distinguished  for  the  high 
relief  of  figures  and  ornaments.     Died.  1589. 

Palma,  Tomas,  Estrada,  Cuban  patriot;  bom  in 
Bayamo,  Chiba;  studied  law  at  University  of  Seville,  but 
never  practiced.  Took  part  in  the  (>uban  revolution  of 
1868-78,  in  the  early  part  of  which  his  mother  had  been 
captured  and  starved  to  death  by  the  Spaniards.  Her 
death  made  him  heir  to  a  vast  estate,  which  the  Span- 
iards confiscated.  He  became  President  of  Cuban 
Republic,  but  was  captured,  1877,  and  imprisoned  untfl 
hostilities  ceased,  1878;  then  went  to  Honduras;  became 
teacher  and  later  postmaster-general;  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  President  Guardiola.  C^me  to  the  U.  S.;  settled  in 
Central  Valley.  N.  Y.  During  last  revolution  delegate- 
at-large  and  minister  plenipotentiary  for  Cuban  RepubUo. 
President  of  Cuba,  1902^)6.     Died,  1908. 

Pfllmor*  <^-  "  ^  "iTbtTt^  Alfiirfl  profpMor  of  natural 
reliiriopt.   r.v  '.■  >   ,  -yby,  and  dvil  polity*  1&89^1913, 

eiii.  rilufl  prof,  since  1913*  Harvard-  born  in  Beaton, 
M^ir.'h  10,  1842;  *fadunie  of  Harvard,  ISM:  studied  at 
UtiivRTSity  of  TilTiiDgenf  1867-00^  And  over  ThcoloBieal 
Sc' ml  nary,  1870  (LL.  D.,  UflivcrHity  of  Michigan,  lg94, 
Uiwci.  18^5;  Litt.  D,.  Wfiatcrn  Rcecrv<?,  1S97) ;  tutor  of 
Qtif^k,  1870-73,  aaaiJtabt  professar*  1873-sH3»  professor 
pliUofH>phy,  IS83-S0,  Harvard.  Author:  *The  Odj^Mey/* 
(F  tiii^liab  trnn  slat  ion  in  rythmiG  proac) ;  "The  New  £du^ 
catian,"  "The  Glory  of  the  I m perfect,"  '*S«lf  Cultivation 
in  Enfflieh/"  "The  Atiti^one  f>f  Sopboclts"  (tratmlation), 
"The  Vicld  nf  Etbice/'  ^Tho  Natur*  of  Goodness/' 

Fa  pin,  Denli»,  bom  in  Blois,  ia  FraQM,  1647;  a 
ceh'bmtcd  mathetiuitidan  and  physicist:  from  1687 
to  l^VJ^i  professor  of  niathematicfl  in  the  UmvfT^ty 
of  MarburR.  He  wau  one  of  the  early  inventora  of  the 
stPiiin  engine,  and  tD&de  manjr  i^ther  dieeovetiH  in  phy- 
sic jd  pcienco,  A  sialua  to  hiB  metnory  was  Sr««tC^  at 
Bl'ii!  in  1S80.     Diod.  at  Marburg,  in  llei»e-Casiiel,  1713. 

Park*  ttosfPell,  phyairian,  bom  in  Pom  fret,  Conn., 
May  4.  1^52;  A  H.,  Raciiie  ColkKO,  1872;  M,  D..  medi- 
cal <ir^partment  Notlhwoeicm  University.  !S70  (honorary 
M  D..  Lttkft  Foredt  Universityj  LL.  D.,  YaK  1902)  ^ 
deRi-jnatriitor  in  anntomy,  Woman'ji  Medical  Colkg^^ 
Cli^'^iii!?^,  1-477-791  ftdmnt-t  pr.-ir<^«sfir  of  ttri»,t,OTny,  NnrtlTt- 
wtatcrn  Umvcrsity.  i3/i/-i2;  iL-^iu^er  oa  surgpiy^  ll'^Ji 
Medical  Ck>llege,  Chicago,  1882;  professor  of  surgery, 
medical  department,  Umversity  of  Buffalo,  and  surgeon  to 
Buffalo  General  Hospital,  1883-1014.  Attended  President 
MoKinley  after  he  was  shot,  1901.  Author  "Lectures 
on  Surgical  Pathology,"  "History  of  Medicine/'  "Text- 
book oTSargery"  (two  volnmes).    Died,  1014. 
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Pmrker,  Altoa  »M>la,  luntt,  lawyvr;  bon  in 
CortUnd.  N.  Y..  May  14.  1852:  eduemtad  at  iralifie 
schools,  CortUnd  Aeademy,  Cortland  Normal  Sehool; 
Braduate  of  Albany  Law  School  (LL.  D.,  Union);  ad- 
mitted to  bar;  practiced  in  Kinsston;  snnocaie  Ulster 
County,  1877-85;  delegate  to  Democratie  Nattonal 
Convention,  1884;  tendered  ofliee  of  first  ■■rintini  post- 
master-t^neral.  1885;  ehairman  of  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee, 1885;  M>pointed  justice  of  Supreme  Court,  N.  Y^ 
1885,  elected.  1886;  member  Court  of  Appeals.  2d  divi- 
sion,  1889-02;  member  of  general  term,  1803-M,  of 
appellate  division,  1806-07;  chief  justice  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, N.  Y.,  January  1.  1808.  to  Aupist  5,  1004;  re- 
sisned  to  accept  Democratic  nominatioa  for  the  presi- 
deney  made  on  first  baDot,  July  0.  1004;  now  praetieinc 
law. 

Pmrker*  TkuuiMU,  bom  in  1810,  American  minisler, 
son  of  a  farmer  at  Lexincton,  Mass.;  ejected  by  the  Uni- 
tarians for  his  writings,  became  leader  of  a  society  of  frae- 
thinken;  was  also  an  active  abolitionist.  A  eoUeeted 
edition  d  fait  worla  appeaml  in  1863.     Died.  1860- 

PaTkbur$t»  Charles  Bearr^  PiT«byi*rian  d««y- 
man;  born  tJi  Franiinghaiu.  Maf«i  ,  AphJ  17+  IM»:  fr*d- 
Ufttpd  fram  Amhcr*i,  1^<^  (D  D.*  LL.  D.\;  studiftl 
thi^Hilaay  At  Hailc.  lSefl-7D;  I^pcig,  lt72-73;  tauiEht 
in  WiUi*Um  Seminar^',  EaMhainptoo,  Moa.,  1870-71; 
p*«t<ST  Cc^a^rf^tional  Churth,  Ijenox,  Man.,  lS7i-S0; 
fiince  Is^ftO  pAftor  llAjlaJNin  Square  t^etiirylitruui  ChurcitL, 
Nt*r  York.  B*cam*  pr<?aidaiit,  ISSl,  Sbdety  for  Pnr- 
v^utJoB  qf  CHmt,  and  hi*  a»eruoii  of  paruier^bip^  of 
poli^  wilii  trimijiAlj  led  us  *n  inv?4UjEat.ku}  of  the  New 
Ywk  police  by  the  Ne*r  York  Le<^<l[inii«.  Authcrt-: 
*'Form*  ol  the  Latin  Vtrb  fUutifated  by  the  Santkxit, ' 
■*Tb*  Bhnd  Man's  Crp«d,"  "The  Psttern  oa  the  Mount,  * 
^*Thr»  G*t*«  on  a  Bidft,"  **What  Wouhi  ihi^  WurJ  J  Ba 
Without  Hibb«lonr*  *-t1ie  &nm  QomIk, 
with  Tammany."  "Tbm  Buuay  Bide  ol  CHxisLu^utj. 
,  ^ukmui,  Vtiarli,  American  historical  writer;  bom 
m  Boston  in  1823;  lived  some  time  amonc  the  T»witm«*« 
of  the  RoelEy  Mountains,  and  wrote  "The  Conspiracy 
of  PoBtiae/'  **Tlie  Old  B^cime  in  Canada,'*  "Count 
Frotttenae  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV./'  "ICont- 
calm  and  Wotfe,"  "A  Half-Century  of  Confliet.'*  etc 
Died  in  1803. 

•-  '■!*•?•-  P*?*****  ?**?■'*»  '"^  politician;  was 
bom  u  18M,  u  Avondale.  County  Wicklow.  and  educated 
at  Cambrk^.  He  entered  pubiie  life  as  member  for 
Meatli  tn  1875,  and  two  years  later  became  eonsoicuous 
tJL  ^  "obetmetioo"  with  which  he  met  the  prisons 
bilL  He  craduaay  ousted  Mr.  Butt  from  the  leadership 
of  the  home  rule  party,  and,  in  1880.  became  leader  of  the 
Irish  party  and  entered  upon  the  laxid  asitation.  At  the 
smeral  eleeCiMi  he  was  dected  for  three  constituencies, 
but  chose  Cork,  and  as  the  head  of  the  Land  Leacuewas 
prosecuted  in  1880.  by  the  Gladstone  government,  the 
result  beinc  a  disaareement  of  the  jury.  In  the  foilowina 
session  he,  with  the  majority  of  his  fbUowers,  was  i^ 
moved  by  the  serseant^t-arms  for  obstruction,  and  in 
October    was    imprisoned    in    Ki\m»in}»fif^    under    the 


_  works,  the  chief  of  which  were  "Life  of 
Horace  Qreeley,"  "General  Butler  in  New  Orleans." 
"life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  F^ankUn,*'  and  "Life  of 
JefferKm."     DiediniaOL 

FariiMn  WBHaai  Ovi«By»  aoulptor.  author;  bora 
m  Paris,  nance,  April  11,  1861;  student  Cnimnhia 
CoHece;  art  education  in  Rome,  Florence,  and  Paris; 
works  include  sUtoe  of  Sbakespere,  Lineofai  Park.  Chi- 
caco;  bronae  statue,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Brooklyn: 
Kauffmann  Memocial,  Waahincton;  bust  of  Bdward 
E.  Hale,  Union  League  Qub,  Qiicsco:  Whittier,  Boston 
Pubiie  Library:  equestrian  sUtoe  General  Grant  for 
Union  Lescue  Club,  Brooklyn;  Schermerhom  Memorial, 
Columbia  University;  baptvmal  font  St,  Pater  and  8t 
Pnul  Cathedral,  Washington;  group  Christ  and  St.  John, 
Brookljm  Museum  Fine  Arts,  etc  Author:  "Art  for 
America,"  "The  Song  Life  of  a  Scnlptor.**  "The  Teeh- 
•  ^ue  of  Sculpture,'^  "Thb  Angel  of  Oay"  (novel) 
'athan  Hale,  the  Ideal  PMrStT 


niqu 
^ai 


atmnrfu  Coventry,  Entfsh  poet;  bora  in 
1;  best  known  as  the  author  of  "The  Angel  in 


,!*^  .?•  ^^  released  in  April,  1882,  but  the 
no  rent '  manifesto  had  meanwhile  been  issued,  ^w^  in 
1883.  the  National  Lesgue  took  the  place  of  the  sup- 
pressed Land  League  At  the  generalekdction  of  1885, 
he  nominated  every  home  rule  candidate,  and  subae- 
^P^Hy  «n*««d  into  an  alliance  with  the  followers  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  In  the  next  parliament  he  nropoeed  a 
bill  to  suspend  evictions  and  reduce  rent,  after  the  in- 
jection of  which  the  agitation  continued.  In  1888,  a 
special  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  the  charges 
made  aninst  Mr.  Pamelland  others  by  the  "Times," 
the  result  being  his  aoquittsl  on  the  greatest,  but  con- 
demnation on  many  others.  In  consequence  of  the 
muH  of  the  O'Shea  divorce  case  in  1800.  he  was  deposed 
by  the  majority  of  his  party,  but  continued  to  lead  the 
minonty  and  to  carry  on  an  active  campaign  until  his 
death  in  1801.  ^^ 

„ '■»•■•»  ?*»■*»  Uw3rer,  educator,  author:  bom  in 
Mt.  HoDy.  N.  J..  November  14.  1854;  graduated  in 
mathemataes  and  engineering  course.  ComelL  1873;  ad- 
mitted to  Boston  bar;  law  clerk  for  a  time;  then  opened 
offices  of  his  own;  text  writer  for  Little,  Brown  A  Com- 
pany, publishers;  public  lecturer  on  economics  and 
Mciology;  professor  of  history  and  poliUcal  sdenoe. 
Kansas  ^fnoultural  College.  1807-1000;  lecturer  on  law. 
Boston  University.  1802-1008.  Author:  "The  World's 
jgest  Books."  "Our  Country's  Need,"  "The  Drift  of  Our 
Time,"  "Rational  Money,^'  "The  New  Political  Econ- 
omy." "The  Power  of  the  Ideal."  "The  City  for  the 
^SSI^^x  "Direct  Legislation."  "The  Bondage  of  Qties." 
"The  Story  of  New  ZeaUnd."  Died,  1008. 
-'•rtnii,  JnnMB,  American  writer;  Imhh  in  Canter- 
bury in  1822,  but  was  brought  to  America  when  a  child. 


(pSs-C^rO.  I««lij  an  eminettt  F^eneh  diem- 
ist,  was  bom  in  D6le,  in  department  of  Jura  in  1822. 
Pasteur  was  oel^irated  for  his  studies  and  discoveries 
in  fermentation,  and  also  for  Ins  researches  in  hydropho- 
bia, and  his  suggestion  of  inoculation  as  a  eurc  The 
Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  was  the  scene  of  T 
from  1886.     Died,  1805. 

Fsati 
1823; 

House"  a  poem  in  praise  of  domestic  blies,  succeeded 
hv  others,  superior  m  some  respects,  of  which  "The 
Unknown  Eros"  is  by  many  much  admired.     Died.  180ft. 

PmttU  M  me.  AdcBwu  famoua  high  soprano,  the 
greatest  operatic  prima  donna  the  world  has  heard; 
of  late  yean  beard  once  a  year,  at  the  annual  eonoert 
she  has  given  at  the  Albert  Hall,  London;  was  bom 
at  Madrid  in  1843.  but  was  brought  to  America  when  only 
a  few  yean  old.  and  in  this  oountry  she  appeared  as  a 
prodigy  vocalist.  She  ii  said  to  have  earned  nearly  two 
millions  during  the  course  of  her  brilliant  operatic  career 
an  over  the  world.  Mme.  Patti  has  been  married  three 
times  —  first  to  the  Marquis  de  Caux,  then  to  Signor 
Nioolini,  the  famous  tenor,  and  is  now  Baroness  Ceder- 
strdm. 

^  TmUiammf  Mark,  bora  in  1813;  scholar  and  divine: 
became  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1830,  and 
rector  in  1861.  He  was  at  first  a  follower  of  Newman, 
but  afterwards  contributed  to  "Essays  and  Reviews,' 
and  became  an  active  university  rsformer.  Bis  ehiel 
works  were  "Life  of  Casaubon,"  "Milton"  in  the  Mea 
of  Letten  series,  and  an  edition  of  Pope's  works.  Died. 
1884. 

PatidO,  Francb  Lander*  educator,  theolocUn; 
t>i>rTi  m  \^&rwick  Pamh.  B«rmuda,  ianuaTT  22,  1841| 
eduraccKJ  tt  Knax  CoUege,  Tomato.  Univwaty  of  Tomn* 
to;  cTAduaicd  ham  Prineeton  Tbecik^iea]!  Ssraizkary, 
J*A5  ILL.  D..  WoDster  UniTijraty,  1*178,  Harvard.  1889, 
Toronto.  1804*  Y^i^  100 1.  Johns  Hopkios,  1002):  oc^ 
daioed  to  IV«b>^teri*ti  muustrv  June  I,  1866;  pastotf 
81  th  Sireet  Pi^binATian  ChiircK  N(?w  York,  IfB&Hir; 
i*re?ib>t*?Haa  Churph,  \y*tk,  lS6r-70:  Boni 
BnopUyn,  1*71,  CyruM  H.  SlpCormiet  Prole 
lr>fioiLl  Semitiirj-  of  ibv  NE>fihwe#t.  (tiDW  MoGunsA 
Seminary),  Cliieaito.  1S"2-S1:  al30.  l&T-lr-dl. 
Jeffcjsoa  Park  |*rrabyleri»ii  Chureh,  Chic 
emtor  ffcneral  asatmbb'.  L^T8;  tirofneor  of  '. 
PhJJoMrphy  and  SctenM  to  tbe  ChiistiaJt  T 
tflo    Tbeolosica!    Seiniiiao',    IfeSi-^,  _ 

founded  and  eodowtsd  fw  Dr.  Patton  by  Bobett  U 
8  tew  art;  prwidMt,  1&&S-1902,  prole«or  of  atHcf^  18S6- 
11^13.  Pnnceujn  uniTer^ty:  prendaat  and  pnl^nur 
philQHophy  of  teli^on,  PnocPtoft  Th^solMje*!  ^mia^^rr. 
l'.H)2-13.  Author:  *'The  |iis{uration  of  um  Script ur**/* 
"Nummary   of   Christian   Doctiinp";  aisa   mAny  ^rtictet 

Faui*  St»  thu  etoinent  apostle,  originally  nasud 
Saul,  was  a  Jew  of  pure  Hebrew  descent,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  He  was  bom  at  Tarsus  in  Giliaa,  and  was 
by  birth  a  free  RoiAan  citisen.  The  mystsriovs  oireum- 
stances  that  led  to  and  attended  his  oonTsrsiott,  and  his 
apostohe  trsTels,  are,  doubtiess,  familiar  to  oar  readers, 
and  need  not  be  given  here.  Much  diversity  of  opinion, 
however,  prevails  among  the  learned  about  the  dates 
of  the  pnndpal  events  of  his  life.  About  A.  D.  59. 
having  visited  Jerusalem  for  the  fifth  time  since  hit 
conversion,  the  populace  there  assailed  him,  and  would 
have  killed  him,  but  an  officer  took  him  into  eustody 
and  sent  him  to  the  Roman  Governor  FeUx,  at  Casartia 
where  he  was  unjustly  detained  a  prisoner  for  two  years. 
Having  finally  appealed  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  ao- 
cording  to  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  citisen,  he  was 
sent  to  Rome.  On  the  voysge  thither,  he  suffered  ship- 
wreck at  Melita  (probably  lulta),  in  the  sprt^  of  61. 
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At  Rome,  he  wm  treated  with  reipeet,  beiaji  allowed  to 
dwell  **for  two  whole  yemn  in  faSe  own  hired  houae.** 
Whether  he  ever  left  the  city  or  not  cannot  be  poaitively 
demonstrated,  but  it  \b  beheved  by  many  critics,  from 
a  variety  <rf  considerations,  that  he  did  obtain  his  liberty 
about  A.  D.  64,  and  that  he  made  joumesrs  both  to  the 
East  and  to  the  West,  revisiting  Asia  Bfinor,  and  carry- 
ing out  his  lon|^«herished  wish  of  preaching  the  gospel 
in  Spain,  then  thought  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the 
world.  Meanwhile  occurred  the  ^reat  and  mysterious 
burning  of  Rome,  generally  attributed  to  Nero.  The 
latter  tnrew  ih»  blame  on  the  Christians,  who  were,  in 
consequenoe,  subjected  to  a  severe  persecution.  Among 
the  victims  was  Paul,  who,  according  to  tradition*  suf- 
fered death,  A.  D.  67. 

Piayne*  John  Howaid»  bom  in  1792;  American  aotor 
and  dramatist;  wrote  for  the  press  at  13,  and  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  16;  made  his  d6but  at  iDrury  Lane  in 
1818,  when  21,  and  composed  a  number  of  pieces,  in  one 
of  which  the  air  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  was  first  heard. 
He  died  as  eonsul  at  Tunis  in  1852. 

Psayne*  Sctmm  B^  oongreesman,  lawi^er;  bom  in 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  June  26.  1843;  graduate  of  University 
of  Roehester.  1864:  admitted  to  bar,  1866;  praotioed 
at  Auburn  (LL.  D..  Colgate,  1902,  University  of  Roehester 
1903);  narried,  1878,  to  Gertrude  Knapp.  City  clerk* 
Auburn,  1868-71;  supervisor.  1871-72:  district  attorney, 
Oajruga  County,  187$-79;  piesidentof  board  of  education, 
1879-82;  mamber  of  Congrsss,  1883-87,  1880-1913;  te- 
ileeted  for  term,  1913-15.  Chairman  of  Committee  oo 
Ways  and  Means,  1899-1910;  was  active  in  fr 
MeKinley  and  Dingley  Tariff  laws.  Member  of 
Joint  Commission  to  negotiate  treaty  with  Canada,  II 
Author  off  the  Payne  Uriff  bill,  1909.  Died,  1914. 

P«ikody»  Fmnds  Clffeenwo«d»  Plummer  professor 
of  Christian  motals.  Harvard,  since  1886;  born  in  Boston, 
1847;  graduate  of  Harvard,  1869;  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  1872  (D.  D.,  Yale);  IMstor  of  First  Parish 
Church,  Ombridge,  1874-M;  Parkman  professor  of 
theology  in  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1881-86.  Author: 
*'Mori&ga  in  the  College  Chapel,*'  *'Short  Addresses 
to  Young  Men  on  Personal  Religion,"  "Founder's  Day 
at  Hainpton,"  "Afternoons  in  the  College  Chapel,' 
"Jens  Chxist  and  the  Social  Question,"  "Happiness, 
"Rriigion  of  an  Educated  Man."  .  x 

P«nbod7«  Cteorge,  bora  in  1796;  philanthropist; 
having  made  a  fortune  as  a  dry-goods  merchant  in 
America,  went  to  England,  and  established  a  hanking 
business  in  London  m  1843.  Besides  giving  half  a 
million  to  be  invested  for  the  London  poor,  he  assisted 
with  funds  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  expedition,  and  founded 
and  endowed  many  institutions  at  Baltimore  and  other 
places  in  the  United  States.     Died.  1869.  i 

Peary.  Josephine,  DieMtBCh,  arctic  traveler,  author; 
bora  (Diebitsch)  and  educated  in  Washixigton,  D.  C; 
married  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Peary,  United  States  Navy, 
explorer,  1888:  accompanied  him  on  his  1891-92  and 
1893-94  expeditions  as  far  as  winter  quarters  in  Green- 
land; was  the  first  white  woman  to  winter  with  an 
arctic  expedition:  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  (Bftarie 
Ahnighito),  the  most  northerly  born  white  child  in  the 
world;  accompanied  her  husband  on  his  arctic  trip  in 
1897.  Went  north  to  meet  her  husband  in  1900.  Ship 
caught  in  ice  and  she  wintered  with  her  Uttle  daughter 
at  Oftpe  Saline,  78^  42'  north  latitude;  went  north  again 
in  1902,  returning  with  her  husband.  Author:  ^My 
Arctic  Journal,"  "The  Snow  Baby." 

Peary,  Robert  Edwin*  arctic  explorer,  officer  m 
United  States  Navy;  bora  in  Cresson,  Pa.,  May  6!, 
1856.  Entered  United  States  Navy  as  civil  engineer, 
October  26,  1881;  assistant  engineer  on  Nicara^fua  ship 
canal  under  government  orders,  1884-86:  enc^neer  in 
charge  of  Nicaragua  canal  surveys,  1887-88;  mvented 
rolling-lock  gates  for  canal.  Made  reconnaissance, 
1886.  of  the  Greenland  inland  ice-cap,  east  of  Disco 
Bay,  70°  north  latitude;  chief  of  arctic  expedition  of 
Acaaemy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  June, 
1891,  to  September,  1892,  to  northeast  angle  of  Green- 
land (Independence  Bay  81**  37'  north  latitude):  dis- 
covered and  named  Melville  Land  and  Heilprin  Land, 
lying  beyond  Greenland.  Made  another  arctic  voyage, 
1893-95;  made  thoroiigh  study  of  little  tribe  of  Arctic 
Highlanders;  discovered.  1894,  famous  Iron  Moimtain 
(first  heard  of  by  Ross,  1818)  j  which  proved  to  be  three 
meteorites,  one  of  them  weighing  ninety  tons  (the  lanest 
known  to  exist):  failed  to  reach  the  northern  end  of 
Greenland  on  tmrd  trip.  Fitted  out  another  ship,  and 
sailed  on  another  FoUur  expedition  in  1905.  Made  sum- 
mer voyages^  1896,  1897,  bringing  the  Cape  York 
meteorites  to  United  States;  commander  of  Arctic 
medition  under  auspices  of  Peary  Arctic  Club  of  New 
York  City,  1898-1902;  rounded  northem  extremity  of 


Greenland  Archipelago,  the  last  of  the  great  Arctic  land 
groups;  named  the  northern  cape,  the  most  northerly 
land  in  the  world  (83**  39'  north  latitude).  Cape  Morns 
K.  Jesup;  in  1906,  attained  highest  north  in  Western 
Hemisphere  (87**  6'  north  latitude).  Announced  his  dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole,  1909.  Author:  "Northward 
Over  the  Great  Ice,"  etc 

Pink,  Hiirry  ThUt;^toii,  profcHjor  of  Lfitifi,  CoJum- 
bie*  Ihiiverwity*  Js88-l^l0;  editor  of  tho  "'Bookmiin/' 
1895-11>07:  btirij  in  StamforJ,  Cona.,  Novenib«r  24,  Ihb&i 
Kraijuau?  o/  Columbia,  J8S1  (A.  M*  Fh.  D.,  L.  IL  D,  LL. 
jb.);  studied  io  I^tirlin,  Puxie,  and  Bome.  Author:  **ThB 
PcraomU  iiqujuioo/'  **The  S^mitjo  Theory  oi  Cn&tioti,'' 
"Latin  PrDQunct&tioQ/'  "Tho  Adveaturcfl  of  Mabd/' 
*'What  i»  Good  Eu^eliT"  "Groystone  And  Pomhyi-jr** 
(pQfliDA),  "Twenty  Venn  of  tho  Ropubljc,"  "The  Jjfe 
of  PnsdMtt."  Edtlor;  'Harper's  Claoxicid  Dictiacnary,'^ 
•"Th€5  Intcrnntioani  ryclopapdi*"  (15  voU),  "The  Now 
Inter  iijiticttiial  Encydopitfiiii"  (20  roiq^h  "Araaiican 
Atlflj  of  the  World;'  "'Tho  IJbrwy  of  the  World*! 
Litfirnture/*  "'SlaBtorpieccfl  of  LJtemtiure."  C^asultmc 
etiiUtr  of  ImoTnatiooiii  Ve*r  Houku  etn.  Traa»Utor  of 
*"Tcuiittlchio'»  Diaaisr/*  otc.     Diad,  1914. 

Peckhaiii,  Earns  Wheelsr,  aasodate  juetice  of 
United  Sutea  Supreme  Court,  1896-1909;  bom  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  8,  1838;  educated  at  Albany 
Academy  and  in  Philadeli>hia;  studied  law;  admitted 
to  bar,  December,  1859.  District  attorney  of  Albany 
County,  1868;  later  corporation  counsel,  city  of  Albany; 
Justiee  of  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  1883-66;  as- 
sociate justice  of  Court  of  Appeals,  New  York,  1886-96. 
Died,  1909. 

Feel*  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  sUtesman;  bom  in  1788, 
eldest  son  of  the  first  baronet;  was  named  under-secre- 
tary  for  the  Colonies  immediately  on  his  entering  par- 
liament in  1811,  and  was  Irish  secretarv  from  1812  to 
1818.  In  the  following  year  he  was  chairman  of  the 
bank  committee,  and,  in  1822,  was  appointed  to  the 
home  office,  becoming  leader  in  the  Commons  on  the 
death  of  Canning  (1827).  As  such  he  introduced  the 
Catholic  emanoipaUon  and  poUce  bills,  and  lost  his 
seat  for  Oxford  University  in  consequence  of  the  former. 
After  the  reform  bill  he  reconstructed  his  party, 
modem  Conservatism  dating  from  his  Tamworth 
manifesto  (1834).  He  now  held  office  a  few  months, 
and  was  finally  prime,  minister  from  1841  to  1846, 
when  lus  desertion  of  protection  cost  him  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  his  followers.  He  died  in 
1850. 

PelB,  Piaiil  Johannet.  architect;  bora  in  Seitendorf, 
County  of  Waldenburg,  Sile^,  Germany,  November  18, 
1841;  educated  in  College  of  St.  Elisabeth  and  College 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  BresUu;  did  not  graduate,  but  left 
at  16  to  join  his  father,  who  settled  in  the  United  States, 
1851,  for  political  reasons;  studied  architecture,  1859- 
66,  in  New  York,  under  Detlef  Lienau.  In  practice  as 
aroUtect;  was  connected  with  United  States  Light- 
house Board  as  architect  and  civil  engineer,  and  de- 
signed many  lighthouses.  Architect  of  Concessional 
library  building;  Georgetown  college  academic  ouilding; 
Cameme  library,  and  music  hall  building,  Allegheny, 
Pa.;  United  States  Government  army  and  navy  hos- 
pital. Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  Chamberlain  hotel,  Old  Point 
Comfort.  Va.;  cUnic  hospital.  University  of  VirgLoia; 
Aula  Christi,  Chautauqiut,  N.  Y.;  machinery  hall, 
I<ouisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and  many  others. 

Penn,  WHllaiii,  founder  of  Pennsylvania;  was  bora 
in  1644,  son  of  Sir  W.  Penn,  who,  with  Venables.  took 
Jamaica.  He  became  a  Quaker  while  at  Oxford,  and 
was  several  times  imprisoned  for  his  writings.  In  1682, 
he  embarked  for  the  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
which  had  been  granted  him  by  Charles  II.,  and  founded 
Philadelphia,  but  died  in  England,  in  1718,  having  been 
in  great  tavor  at  court  under  James  II. 

Ptrnnpll,  J0!»eph,  ariiBt,  illiinr*tor,  author;  born  in 
Pliiladclphio,  July  4,  ISlM);  pupil  of  Pcaaaylvania  Acod- 
emy  of  rin*  Arts  and  PenMyivaaia  School  oi  tadutftrial 
Art  J  TeprftSBUtcd  in  nationnl  coLleetiqnd  of  Franpp 
(CabJiiPt  tlcH  Estiimpfi^  Dr^flden,  Buda-Pfl-Ht,  Md- 
bouJtiL',  Porth.  Adelaide H  and  in  nmny  State  and  mimic^ 
pal  fiL^lkrtioiiB  in  Europe  and  AmoHca.  Cbairman  oF 
IntFrnEitkmal  Jury  of  Awards,  St,  Louis  Eipositidn. 
1901  Antlior:  "A  CnnUirbury  PilgriTnage/  "A  p. 
Italinn  PilarimAgt?/'  "Two  Fiis^nim"  ProerCM,"  "Our 
Sentimental  Journey  Tbroufth  France  and  ItaJy/'  "Pen 
Drii^inK  and  Pen  Dr&u|[bt2iini«n/'  "Our  Jom-oey  to  the? 
Hc'bridMp*'  "The  Stream  of  Plcftsara."  "Tho  Jew  at 
Hoint!/'  "Play  in  Provence,"  "To  Gypflyland/'  "Mod- 
ern   Illuatration,"   **Th<?    lUuatratxoa   ciI    BookiL"   *'Thfl 

Alhambra^ rhij  Work  of  Charles   Keeno/'      Lithog- 

raphy  and  Lithograpbtfs-"  Has  iUustrated  a  lArge 
number  of  boolui. 
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fell  Id  Ic  Br«f,  horn  in  714;  Kin^  of  the  FranlcA  Bbd 
tikihex  of  Charkmmpne;  deposed  Childerio  11 1, ^  and 
foUDded  the  Cado^inKian  Dynnaty  (751),  and  aft^^r- 
wudji,  by  belpiH^  titpphcn  II.  oicuinBt  the  Lombafds, 
founded  the  t^mpciral  power  of  ihc  pgp^.  Died,  768. 
Fcrr^i,  Blli««  nppointrd  prafe«eor  EnffLiBh  ht«r&tur«, 
Eanrard,  19D7;  cdnat  tjf  '*The  Atlantic  Monthly/'  lJ?t9e- 
1009;  born  in  WUli&matowu,  M&ai..  ISlKl^  graduAie  uf 
WiUiama,  l&Sl,  A,  M.  18S3;  fltudied  in  Berlin  nnd  Strass- 
burg  iinLVCTflitJCfl;  profeasor  of  Englisbi  WJliLftms,  ISyG- 
93,  Princeton,  181*3-19(M>.  Editor:  "Sftlet'tions  from 
Burke,''  BcoU's  **Woodfitock"  aad  "Ivanhoe,"  and 
'Xittle  MaflLtrpi*c«i9  *'  Author:  "The  B rough tOD  House,'* 
"Sale to  Kittred«e."  "The  PUtfd  City,'*  "The  Powers  at 
Play/'  "A  iJltudJv  of  Proeo  Fiction/'  "The  Amateur 
Bl^irit/'  *'Wfllt   Whitman/ ■   "Whitticr/*  *'CarJylft/" 

Fvrrr*  OUver  HAzard*  diatineuiahcd  Amt^ricui  naval 
officer,  born  at  8<^uth  Kin^^ton,  H-  l-i  1785.  He  entered 
the  n»vy  io  1799,  aerved  iJi  war  aRAUut  Tripoli ,  and  iD 
1S07  ytMM  made  Ueutenant.  Id  the  c^«lebnitcd  bitttl^  cl 
Lake  Erifl.  September  10.  1813,  hg  defeated  the  Britiah. 
Ba  eomm^nded  the  nav&l  battalion  in  tha  b&ttle  of  the 
ThAine^,  October  5,  1813-  These  two  victoria  restored 
IfichiKnn  to  tb«  United  Btat<>a  and  eatabliahed  the 
tupremaey  of  tb«  Amerioona  on  the  north weetara  fronder. 
Pied.  laiO. 

FvrsliliiK,  Jobn  Joioph,  American  gvoeral  &nd  com- 
mander-in-chicf  of  the  American  military  foree*  sent  to 
France,  1917-lS,  waa  born  in  Linn  Co*  Mo.,  1S60,  He 
graduated  at  the  etate  normal  echoul  at  KirkeviLle,  IBSO, 
»iid  At  the  United  State*  miJitary  academy  at  West  Point, 
13S&.  He  served  ae  Ueutenitnt  of  cavalry  in  the  A  psyche 
and  8ioux  cainpaJKni^,  waa  in  Cuba  in  189^^  aud  in  the 
PbUippine  laUndci,  1890«1^3,  bein^  tnode  captain  in 
lf>01  iLnd  brigadicr-Konoral  in  I90d.  In  1905  he  was 
tnilitary  attaen^  with  Kuroki's  army  in  Manchuria  in  the 
EuBBO-Japdiiese  wax.  For  eer vices  in  eomma&d  of  the 
troops  gent  iuto  Me^eo  in  pnriuit  of  VlLIil  in  IDH^^  he  was 
made  major-«eneral.  In  Mareh,  1^18^  General  Perihing 
placed  the  entire  American  army  in  l<  ranee  at  the  com- 
mand of  General  Focb.  In  June  portioua  of  Perahiue^'a 
forces  won  the  battlea  of  Chateau  Thierry  and  Bc31'>au 
Wood,  and  in  July  hurled  the  Germ  ana  back  ne&r  8oia- 
■ona^  Ilia  armiea  captured  the  St.  Hihiel  aalient,  Sept. 
13.  and  in  October  loujtht  tlie  great  battles  ot  the  Argonne 
uid  tho  M^ufle^  victor iqnely  reaching  Sedan,  Nov*  7. 

F«§talozil,  Job  aim  Hclnrlcli,  bom  at  Ztirieh, 
fiwiyeerland,  in  l74tV;  Swiss  educator  and  writer*  cele- 
brated for  hifl  reforms  in  the  methods  of  education: 
ttudied  theology  and  iuriaprudence  at  ZCirich;  later  turned 
his  attention  to  aigricuUurdH^  He  establiahedl  an  institu- 
tion for  depot  tod  children  on  bia  estate  Neuhof  in  1775. 
and  aE^terwardi^  an  a  aehool- master  at  Burgdiirf  ana 
YverdoQ  practiced  bia  "intuitive"  Aystem.  Hia  chief 
worka  were  ^'How  Oertrnde  Instructs  Her  Children" 
and  ' ' M othe r'a  Botik. ' '     Died,  1 S27. 

PStAln*  flenrl  Plitll|)ii«^  French  general  waa  born  in 
1S57.  While  wiJely  known  on  account  of  hin  lectures  at 
the  Ecole  de  Guerre  (military  school) ,  h**  wua  in  rank 
only  a  eolonet  of  infantry  at  the  outbreak  of  tiie  great 
world  WW.  For  notable  servicea  in  the  retreat  from 
Cbarleroi  to  the  Marne,  Aug.  23 -Sept.  6,  1011,  he  wad 
promoted  uenerat  of  a  divisionH  In  the  great  battle  of 
Artoia,  May.  1915,  P#tain'a  corps  broke  the  Germaa 
front,  takins  Careney,  In  June  following  Pfitain  com- 
pleted the  capture  of  the  Famous  Lftbjrinlh.  When  the 
Gertnaob  rarrled  the  outer  workji  of  \erdunt  Feb^  21-2-1, 
1910,  F^tftin  waa  chosen  to  defend  the  foftr(!S».  Ho 
reorganised  the  battered  French  defcTi«e8<  and  defeated 
the  Gcrmana.  succeasfully  reaiating  the  grcatedt  and  moat 
eo«itly  series  of  attaekii  ever  made  on  a  eingle  position. 
During  the  vietorioua  allied  offensive,  directed  by  Foch, 
July — November.  101 B.  P*taiD  was  fommander-in-chiei 
Hf  the  French  armi<s.  Upon  his  triumphal  entry  into  Met», 
Nov.  1%  191B,  P^tain  waa  made  a  marahal  of  Fninee. 
Fetef  I.,  eear  nf  Russia  (Peter  the  Great):  born  Lu 
1^72;  was  joint  rulf^r  with  Ivan  V.  from  im2  till  l(iS6j 
Then  he  became  sole  aovereign;  visited  Holland  and 
England  t<)  karn  ehipbuilding,  and  on  his  return  aup- 
ereg^ed  the  eonspiraey  of  the  iStrelita  (1608):  founded 
Bt,  P^terabure  <now  Petrogradl  in  1703,  and,  after  a  deient 
ftt  Harra*  won  the  TietorV  of  Pnltowa  over  Charlefi  XI  I, 
nl  Sweden  in  1700.  He  added  to  bis  dominiona  t^ethonia, 
Livonia,   and  part  of   Finland.     Died,    1725. 

Fetrareb,  Friinceitco,  Ualian  pf?et.  born  in  Areaio 
In  l3iM:  UvcmI  chiefly  at  Avignon,  but  pasised  hi*  later 
3^eara  at  Mi  bin,  Venice,  and  Padua;  witli  Boccaccio  to^jk 
an  active  part  in  the  reifival  ol  learning,  and  was  crowned 
•a  laureate  in  the  capitol  by  King  Robert  of  Anjou  in 
1341.  Hia  chief  worki  are  **Sonnetti."  "Canioni  efc 
lYionfi*'  (in  praise  of  Laura,  a  married  lady  whom  bo 
mtit>  m%  Avignon  in  1S^7}*  ftOd  aosi*  Labia  tre^U«ea^ 
D»d  in  Arqufc  in  1374. 


Pbldtei,  one  of  tlie  grefttact  of  wiilptontmii  Athaoiuit 
ia  auppooed  to  hare  been  born  about  600  B.  C.  lifeUcL 
however,  ia  known  reepeoting  his  life.  Heciae  ia  atated 
by  flome  to  have  been  nia  maater;  he  alao  atudied  under 
A^eladaa  of  Argoa.  He  exeooted  aeveral  atatuaa  of 
Minerva,  partioularly  that  in  the  Parthemm  (the  worin 
of  which  temple  he  aupeiintended) ;  a  atatue  of  Jnpitar 
Olympua;  and  varioua  other  aomiraUe  prodoetioiia. 
Died  about  432  B.  C. 

Philip,  one  of  the  twelve  apoatlea,  aooording  to  John'i 
Ooapel,  of  Bethaaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter,** 
and  who  waa  called  to  follow  Jeaua,  at  Bethany.  After 
the  reaurreotion  he  waa  preaent  at  tae  election  of  Matthias 
to  the  apoatleahip,  but  ia  not  again  mentioned.  Phil^ 
the  Evan^Uat,  often  confounded  with  the  above,  la 
first  mentioned  in  Acta  vi:  5.  He  |>reacbed  at  Smirrna, 
baptiaed  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  entertained  Paul  tad 
hia  companion  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 

Philip,  an  Indian  chief,  whoae  father  had  been  a 
ataunch  friend  of  the  Pilgrim  aetUera,  waa  himself  fxiandly 
to  the  ooloniata,  till  in  1671  their  enoroaohmenta  pro- 
voked him  to  retaliation;  after  aiz  yeara'  fightiog,  is 
which  many  ooloniata  periahed  and  great  maaaaerea 
of  Indiana  took  place,  ha  waa  defeated  and  alain  in  1876. 

Pblllp  n.,  king  of  Maoedon:  bom  382  B.  C:  aacendad 
the  throne  in  li^it;  inatituted  the  phalanx,  made  Thraaa 
and  Thee«aly  tributary,  defeated  the  Athenians  at  Gha- 
ronea  (338);  was  aaaaaainated,  386  B.  C. 

Pblllp  ll»  or  9|Mtln,  bom  in  1627;  auoeeeded  upoa 
the  abdication  of  Charlea  V.  in  1666.  He  married  (1) 
Maria  of  Port  u  gal,  (2)  Mary  of  England,  (3)  Eliaabetb 
of  France,  (4)  Anne  of  Austria.  Hia  reign  waa  marked 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlanda,  the  annezatioa  of 
Portugal  (l?m),  the  defeat  of  the  Turka  at  Lepanto 
(157 1),  and  the  lose  of  the  Armada  (1688).    Died,  1608. 

PtiUltpd,  Wendell,  an  American  orator  and  abolitioii- 
iat;  born  in  BoBtna,  Maaa.,  November  29,  1811.  He  waa 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1831,  atudied  law  there,  and 
w&«i  cjilh>d  to  the  bar  in  1834.  But  before  olienta  came 
he  bad  been  drawn  away  from  hia  profession  to  the  real 
wrii  iA  M^  Tito  A  timefy  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  1837, 
m  at  oucc  the  principal  orator  of  the  anti-alavery 


party;  and  henceforth,  till  we  preaident'a  prodamatioo 
of  January  1,  1863,  he  waa  Ckuriaon'a  loyal  and  valued 
ally,  hia  lecturea  and  addreaaea  doing  more  for  their 


cauae  than  can  well  be  eatimated.  He  alao  championed 
the  cauae  of  temperance,  and  that  of  women,  and  ad- 
vocated the  righta  of  the  Indiana.    Died  in  Boston,  1884. 

Phlpps.  Henry,  manufacturer;  bora  in  Philadelphia, 
1830:  worked  in  atorea  in  Pittaburgh,  1862-66;  office  boy 
and  bookkeeper,  1866-61;  partner  in  Bidwell  A  Phippa, 
agenta  for  Dupont  Powder  Company,  1861;  also  partner 
in  small  iron  mill,  Kloman  ft  Phipi>a;  later  aaaociated 
with  Thomaa  M.  and  Andrew  Carnegie  in  iron  and  ateel 
manufacture,  building  up  lar^e  fortune,  and  having,  next 
to  Carnegie,  largest  intereat  in  Carnegie  Steel  Company; 
director  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Plckerinc,  EdWAid  Charles,  professor  of  astronomy 
and  director  Harvard  0>llege  observatory,  1876-1010, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  1846.  He  graduated  from  Lawrence 
scientific  school.  Harvard,  1866  (A.  M.  1880,  Ph.  D. 
Heidelberg,  1003,  LL.D.  university  of  (^lifomia,  1886, 
of  Michigan,  1887,  of  Chicago.  1001,  of  Harvard,  1003). 
From  1866  to  1867  he  was  instructor  of  mathematics, 
Lawrence  scientific  school.  While  professor  of  phyaics 
at  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  1867-76,  he 
established  (1860)  the  first  physical  laboratory  for  pubUe 
instruction  in  the  United  StatM.  During  his  oireotorship 
the  Harvard  College  observatorv  greatly  increased  ita 
activities  and  equipment,  establishing  at  Arequipa,  Peru, 
a  branch  observatory  for  the  study  of  southern  stara. 
For  distinguished  work  in  astronomical  physics,  notaUy 
in  light  and  the  spectra  of  stars,  he  was  awsraed  the 
Draper,  the  Rumford,  the  Bruce,  and  other  medals. 
Author:  "The  Elements  of  Physical  Manipulatipn.*' 
Died,  1010. 

Pleree,  Praiikllii.  fourteenth  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  bora  in  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  1804,  and  was  edp- 
cated  at  Bowdoin  college.  Here  he  formed  a  friendahU> 
with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  who  became  hia  biograiihfr. 
When  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  in  1837,  Reros 
was  its  youngest  member.  He  served  as  brigadier-genenl 
in  the  Mexican  war,  leading  troops  at  the  battlea  of 
Contreraa  and  Churubusco.  As  democratic  candidate  for 
president  in  1862,  he  received  the  electoral  votes  of  all 
out  four  states.  During  his  administration  the  leading 
evenu  were  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  the  Kossta  Affair, 
and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  BiU.     Died,  1869. 

Pilate,  Pontius,  Roman  procurator  of  Judea  aad 
Samaria  in  the  days  of  Christ,  from  A.  D.  26  to  86;  per* 
suaded  of  the  innocence  of  Christ  when  arraigned  bMoi* 
his  tribunal,  he  would  hava  saved  Him,  but  yiaUad 
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to  the  olamor  of  Bia  enamiea,  who  onioified  Him;  by 
WMhixig  hia  hand*  in  their  preaenoe  he  protested  before 
they  led  Him  away  that  he  was  guiltless  of  Hia  blood. 
Fliiclioi*  Glffordt  forester;  bom  in  Simsbury,  Conn., 
Aucust  11,  1865;  graduated  from  Yale,  1889;  studied 
forestry  in  France,  Germany,  Switaerland,  and  Austria; 
began  first  systematic  forest  work  in  Umted  States  at 
Biltmore,  N.  C,  January,  1892  (M.  A.  Yale,  1901,  Prince- 
ton, 1904);  member  National  Forest  Commission;  chief 
division,  afterward  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  later  The 
Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
1898-1910;  appointed  member  committee  on  organisa- 
tion of  government  scientific  work,  March  13,  1903, 
and  commission  on  public  lands,  October  22,  1903. 
Author:  '*The  White  Pine"  (with  H.  S.  Graves),  "The 
Adirondack  Spruce,"  "A  Primer  of  Forestry." 

Plnerot  Sir  Artlmr  Wlnif,  dramatic  author;  bom 
in  London  in  1855.  Commencing  a  legal  career,  he  after- 
wards became  connected  with  the  stage,  and  acted  at  the 
Lyceum  and  Haymarket  theaters.  Devoting  himself 
to  play-writing,  he  produced  his  firat  piece,  which  was 
entitled  "'Two  csa  Play  at  thdt  Game,"  it  the  Lyceuaa. 
Other  play  a  from  hU  pen  includi!  "£200  A  Veaf/^  **Tlie 
Money  Spinner/'  '^The  Squire,"  "Lordi^  and  Comrnonui," 
"The  Rorket/^  **The  Maeistrate,"  "Sweet  Lavender," 
"The  Prafligatc/'  "In  Chancery."  "Lady  Bouutirul,'* 
"The  Times/'  'The  Second  Mrfl,  Taiiquerfty,"  "The 
NotoriouA  Mrs.  Ebbamhh/'  and  "The  iteoefi*  of  the 
Doubt,"  "The  PrinceHfl  and  the  Butterfly,"  "Trelawny 
of  the  Walk/'  "The  Gay  Lord  Quejc,"  "Im,"  "Letty,^* 
"A  Wife  without  a  Smile,"  and  'Hia  Houm  in  Order." 
He  also  eoUaborated  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and 
Com3ms  Carr  io  "The  Beauty  Stoi^^/'  h  ramantiQ  mu^oal 
drama  produced  la  May,  IS^^ij, 

Pitt,  WllUam.  EarJ  of  Chatham,  boro  in  17Q8. 
English  ptnt^^miLii,  aoa  of  Robert  Pitt;  became  member 
of  parliaiuent,  1735,  attaclung  him^tf  to  the  flt>-called 
patriotic  party  und<?r  the  Prioce  of  TpValej^;  he  attacked 
Walpole  and  Carteret  eueee^i^iviily,  &nd,  after  the  retire- 
ment of  the  tatter  in  1744,  aupport^d  tho  minifltrieg  of 
Pelham  and  Newi^oatE?,  and  wdj  made  paymaatet  of  the 
forces,  a  poat  wLicL  LiJ  lost  oiviiig  to  hia  anti-Hanoverian 
speeches.  As  secretary  of  state  in  1756.  and  again  in 
1757,  under  Newcastle,  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
France  with  great  vigor  and  success.  He  spoke  against 
the  peace  of  Paris  in  1762,  and  afterwards  supported  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  In  1766  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Chatham,  and  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
continued  to  urge  a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  Amer- 
ica.    Died.  1778. 

Plus  Y.ff  Ghlsllerl,  bom  in  1504;  elected  pope  in 
1566,  having  previously  been  inquisitor-general;  excom- 
mumcated  Queen  Elisabeth  and  suppressed  heresy,  but 
also  carried  out  reforms,  and  encouraged  Spain  and 
Venice  in  their  war  against  the  Turks.     Died,  1572. 

Plus  IX.»  GloTmnnl  MMtal-FerrettI,  born  in  1792; 
was  elected  pope  in  1846,  and  immediately  granted  a  con- 
stitution, but  refused  to  declare  war  against  Austria. 
After  the  insurrection  at  Rome  (1848),  he  fled  to  Gaeta, 
but  was  restored  by  French  aid  two  years  later.  The 
same  year  he  established  a  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England, 
and  in  1854,  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Coiiception.  In  1859-60  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  hb 
domimona,  but  was  maintained  in  Rome  by  a  French 
garrison.  In  1870,  the  Infallibility  dogma  was  promul- 
gated by  the  ecumenical  council  held  at  Rome.  In  that 
year,  when  the  French  left  the  city,  it  was  declared  the 
capital  of  ItaJy,  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.     Died,  1878. 

Plus  X.f  was  the  253rd  Roman  Pontiff.  Hb  name  was 
Giuseppe  (Joseph)  Sarto.  and  he  was  born  Jime  2, 
1835,  at  Riese,  in  the  diocese  of  Trevbo,  hb  father 
being  a  minor  mimicipal  official.  Hb  relatives  were 
shopkeepers  and  people  of  humble  position.  He  was 
educated  at  Castelfranco  and  the  diocesan  seminary  of 
Padua,  and  ordained  priest  September  18,  1858.  He 
officiated  nine  vears  as  curate  at  Tombolo,  nine  years  as 
parish  priest  of  Salsano;  and  was  made  canon  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese  of  Treviso  in  1875.  In  1884,  he  was 
appointed  Bbhop  of  Mantua,  and  Leo  XIII.  made  him  a 
cardinal  and  patriarch  of  Venice  in  1893.  His  charity 
and  tact  brought  him  unbounded  popularity,  and  he  was 
more  than  once  instrumental  in  settling  serious  strikes 
and  labor  dbputes.  He  came  into  direct  personal  con- 
tact with  the^ng  and  the  Queen  of  Ital:^  while  he  was 
cardinal,  but  was  credited  with  an  inflexible  resolve  to 
maintam  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  Church.  On  the 
death  of  Leo  Xltl.,  July  20, 1903,  the  conclave  met,  July 
31st.  ajid  on  August  4tb,  at  the  seventh  scrutiny,  elected 
Cardiff  Sarto  as  pope,  and  he  cnose  to  be  known  as 
Pope  iMus  X.  As  priest  and  bbhop  hb  life  was  spent  in 
the  pf^toral  and  espiscopal  service  of  the  Church  rather 
than  La  the  paths  of  diplomatio  and  official  service.     He 


always  dbplaved  deep  interest  in  social  oiiestloiia  and 
m  bettering  the  life  of  the  poor,  to  whom  hb  charity  at 
Venice  was  proverbial.  He  showed  himself  sesloua 
in  the  reform  of  Church  music  and  in  other  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  May.  1907,  he  issued  a  decree 
entrusting  the  revision  of  the  vulgate  to  the  Benedictine 
Order,  and  in  September  issued  an  enoyolical  against 
the  modernbt  movement  in  the  Church.     Died,  1914. 

PIsarro,  Francisco*  born  in  1475;  Spanbh  oon- 
queror  of  Peru;  embarked  for  America  in  1510,  and, 
after  having  once  visited  Peru,  he  returned  in  1531.  and, 
taking  advantage  of  a  civil  war,  got  possession  of  that 
country,  founding  Lima  in  1535.  Six  yean  later,  1541. 
he  was  assassinated  by  the  friends  of  Almagro,  a  rival 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  executed.  His  brother, 
Qonsalo,  who  had  accompanied  him,  was  put  to  death  in 
1648,  for  a  revolt  against  the  Spanish  viceroy. 

Plato,  a  Greek  ohilosopher;  bom  in  Athens  or  in 
iEgina,  u  429  B.  C,  the  year  in  which  Pericles  died. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  after  the  death  of 
that  philosopher,  Plato  himself  became  a  teacher  in 
the  plane  tree  ^ove  of  the  Academia.  He  had  a  great 
number  of  disciples,  many  of  whom  became  eminent 
teachers.  Among  them  was  Arbtotle,  distingubhed  as 
tho  '^Mind  of  the  School/'  mid  perhaps  DemoHthfitiCft. 
Women  ure  aaid  %o  havQ  att^ud^d,  Eu  his  4(>tb  yeat^ 
Plato  VLUtifd  Sicily,  but  he  ofTeaded  the  tyruit  Uionyfiuji 
by  thB  paiitical  opimooa  he  uticr&d,  and  only  escajped 
death  throufth  thi?  ipfluene?  of  hb  iriQudt  Uion.  Two 
later  vii^its  tci  tbg  court  of  the  vdunser  DJonyaius  w«re 
the  Daly  interruptions  to  hi»  oafm  Ufo  as  a  ieaaher  and 
writer  at  Athens.     He   di^^d   in   M7   1*.    C, 

PlMtU  Thomas  Collier,  United  States  seaator:  bor© 
in  Owejio,  N,  Y,,  July  15,  1833;  educated  at  Owe  go 
Academy;  member  of  dM»  of  1H53*  Yftlo,  but  compelled 
to  itiv«  up  ooufpo  because  of  ill  health  (A,  M.*  1876); 
entc^red  inercantila  Ufe;  betiaine  laTgely  interested  in 
lumberirns  in  MJcLigan;  clsrk  of  Tioga  County,  ISSO-fll; 
m«imber  of  Cougircss,  1 873-77 j  elected  UniUMl  StatM 
senator,  Jnnimry  18,  1881,  and  reaigoed,  May  ICtb,  vame 
year,  with  Ktiscde  Caaklinic.  Secretary  and  directot  of 
Unilfd  StivUis  Express  Coh^  1879,  and  it^  presidf^nt, 
1880- 19 10.  ile  wBfl  the  Tecqgnijfed  leader  In  New  Vork 
Republican  politics  for  years;  United  8t{Lt«s  senator 
from  1897  to  1909.     Died,  1910. 

Plutarch  (ploo'tArk),  the  most  distinguished  biog- 
rapher of  antiquity,  was  born  in  Bosotia,  about  A.  D.  60. 
After  studying  under  Ammonius  at  Athens,  he  taught 
philosophy  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  as  is 
supposed.  He  belonged  to  the  platonic  school,  and  waa 
a  most  prolific  writer.  His  "Lives"  of  eminent  Qreekt 
and  Romans  ranks  as  a  standard  classic. 

Pocaliontas  (po-A^o-ASn'tos),  the  daughter  of  Pow* 
hatan,  a  powerful  Indian  chief  of  Virginia,  was  bom 
about  1595.  She  was  seised  by  the  English,  1612,  and 
held  by  them  as  a  safeguard  against  the  hostility  of  her 
tribe.  She  married  an  Englishman,  John  Roue,  who 
took  her  to  England,  where  she  died,  1617. 

Poe*  Ednr  Allan,  an  American  poet,  bom  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  1809,  was  a  youth  of  wonoerf^  genius,  but  ot 
reckless  habits,  who  came  to  an  unhappy  and  untimelv 
end.  He  left  behind  him  tales  and  poems  whiclk,  though 
they  were  not  appreciated  when  he  lired,  have  received 
the  recognition  tney  deserve  since  his  death.  His  poetical 
masterpiece,  "The  Raven,"  is  well  known.  Poe  died, 
1849,  at  Baltimore  of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  He 
had,  perhaps,  the  loftiest  and  most  orig^jial  poetical  genius 
which  America  has  produced. 

Polncmr6  {pwdn^-kd^^dO*  Barmond,  French  etates- 
man,  of  a  distinguished  family,  was  born  in  Bar-le-Duc, 
1860.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  practiced  his  pro- 
fession, wrote  for  political  journals,  ana  at  twenty-seven 
was  elected  deput;^,  rising  in  1893  to  the  poet  of  minister 
of  public  instruction  ana  in  1894  to  minister  of  finance. 
In  1912  he  was  made  prime  minister,  and  actively  sup- 

gorted  the  alliance  with  Russia  and  the  entente  with 
rreat  Britain.  In  1913  he  was  elected  president  of 
France.  Following  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  in 
1914,  his  patriotic  appeals  for  support  stirred  the  French 
nation  to  supreme  efforts. 

Polk.  James  Kiioi»  bom  in  1795;  eleventh  president 
of  the  United  States;  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives (1835-39)  and  governor  of  Tennessee  (1839- 
41),  and  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  presidency  in 
1844.  He  obtained  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
cession  of  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico  by  Mexico,  aa 
well  as  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary.  Died,  1849. 
Ponce  de  Leon^  Joan,  a  Spanish  explorer,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Florida;  born  in  San  Serves,  Spain,  in  1460; 
was  a  court  jpage,  served  agaizist  the  Moors,  and  in  1502, 
sailed  with  Ovando  to  Hispaniola,  and  became  8;pvemor 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  In  1510,  he  obtained  the 
government  of  Porto  Rico,  and  had  conquered  the  whole 
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UUnd  bv  1512.  In  the  mme  year  he  set  out  on  a  quest 
for  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  and  found  Florida. 
He  eeoured  the  appointment  of  adelantado  of  the  country, 
and  returned  in  1621,  to  conquer  his  new  subjects:  m 
this,  however,  he  failed.  He  retired  to  Cuba,  and  died 
there  in  July  from  the  wound  of  a  poisoned  arrow. 

Pope*  Awiaiidert  English  poet:  son  of  a  linendraper; 
was  bom  in  London  in  1688,  ana  began  as  a  chila  to 
write  verses.  He  made  his  reputation  by  the  **Essay 
on  Criticism,"  and  soon  became  the  friend  of  Swift  and 
other  leading  writers^  and  produced  "The  Rape  of  the 
Look,"  verse  translations  of  the  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey." 
"The  Dimciad,"  and  the  "Essay  on  Man,"  besides  tak- 
ing part  in  "lOseeUanies"  with  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and 
others.     Died,  1744. 

FMier»  Gene  Strmtton,  author,  illustrator:  bom  on 
a  farm  in  Indiana,  1868;  married  Charles  Darwin  Porter, 
1886.  Editor  eamera  department,  "Recreation,"  two 
years;  was  on  natural  history  staff  of  "Outing"  two 
years;  specialist  in  natural  history  photography  on 
Photographic  Times  Annual  Almanac"  four  years. 
Author  and  illustrator:  "The  Song  of  the  CardinaL" 
"Freckles,"  "What  I  Have  Done  With  Birds,"  "At  the 
Foot  of  the  Rainbow,"  "A  Girl  of  the  limberlost,** 
"Birds  of  the  Bible  "  "Music  of  the  Wild,"  "The  Har- 
vester," "Laddie,"  '^Michael  O'HaUoran." 

Foiiert  Hormeey  soldier,  diplomat:  bora  in  Hunting- 
don, Pa.,  April  15,  1837;  educated  at  Lawrence  Scientinc 
School,  Harvard:  graduated  at  West  Point,  1860  (LL.  D., 
Union,  1894).  Served  in  fieki  through  the  Civil  War, 
every  commissioned  grade  up  to  brigadier-general; 
received  Congressional  medal  of  honor  for  gallantry  at 
Chickamauga;  private  secretanr  of  President  U.  S.  Grant. 
1869-73;  became  prominent  in  business;  president  of 
several  zailway  corporations,  clubs,  and  patriotic  societies. 
Orator  at  inauguration  of  Washington  Arch,  New  York, 
May  4, 1895,  and  dedication  of  Grant's  Tomb,  New  York, 
April  27,  1897:  at  inauguration  of  Rochambeau  Statue, 
Washington,  May  24,  1902;  at  Centennial  of  foundation 
of  West  Point  Biilitary  Academy,  June  11,  1902.  Deco- 
rated with  Grand  Cross  of  Legion  of  Honor  by  French 
Government,  1904;  ambassador  to  France,  1897-1905. 
Author:  **Campaigning  with  Grant,"  "West  Point  Life." 

Porter,  Jane«_born  in  1776.  English  writer:  author  of 
"Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  and  "The  Scottish  Chiefs." 
Died,  1850.  Her  sister.  Anna  Maria  (died,  1832),  wrote 
"The  Hungarian  Brothers"  and  other  tales. 

Porter,  Noah,  American  philosopher,  was  bora  at 
Farmington,  Conn.,  1811;  became  professor  of  metaphys- 
ics and  moral  philosophy  at  Yale,  in  1846,  and  president 
in  1871,  resigning  in  1886.  Among  his  works  are  "The 
Human  Intellect,  "Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy," 
"Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  etc.,  and  he  edited  the 
reissues  of  "Webster's  Dictionary"  in  1864  and  1880. 
Died,  1892. 

Porter,  WIUlAm  Sydney,  widely  known  as  a  short 
story  writer  under  the  pen-name  "O.  Henry,"  was  bora 
in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  1862.  After  spending  many  years 
as  a  wandering  journalist,  he  located  in  New  York  in 
1901,  and  in  a  few  years  won  foremost  rank  among 
American,  writers  of  short  stories.  While  his  work  shows 
numerous  defects  of  style,  he  possessed  a  notably  versa- 
tile and  prolific  imagination,  coupled  with  a  remarkable 
i^t  of  story-telling.  He  died  in  1910.  His  books  in- 
clude: "The  Trimmed  Lamp  and  Other  Stories,"  "Op- 
tions," "Strictly  Business,"  "The  Gentle  Grafter." 
"Sizes  and  Sevens,"  "WhirUgigs,"  "Let  Me  Feel  Your 
Pulse,"  "The  Four  Bfillion,"  and  "Rolling  Stones." 

Potter,  Can  Urquliart  (Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter). 
actTosHi  bora  in  New  Orleans;  daujtht^ir  of  Colond  Dmvid 
Urqultiirl,  UiiiEied  f&me  BS  an  Amat4?tir  in  New  V^rk; 
prur4M,Hiona1  d^but,  f^ndon^  as  Annp?  aylvi«iu*r  in  '"Man 
and  Wife/'  lS87t  hiLB  aioce  appeapfid  in  varied  rtpcrtrjire 
and  played  duricis  ihrw*  lours  aroutid  the  world.  Author: 
"My  R(?cLtatian»,"  also  mnemine  articJe^i. 

Fottw*  H«liry  r^ulman,  Protpgiant  b^ptscopal  bishop 
Of  New  York.  l.^ST-iaOE;  born  in  Scheoecmdy,  N.  Y., 
1835;  educated  at  Episcopal  Arailemy.  PhiGidelplLia; 
tbvoloKiral  s^miEiary  of  VirinnLa.  Ordfiiatd  dca*  ^n, 
J857;  ORiftincd  priest*  IS.^8:  paatoratei:  Christ'ii  Clmrch, 
Gf«niiburg,  Pa.,  1857-5S*  St.  JohnX  Troy.  ISSS-M; 
aiun»tant  at  Trinity  Church.  Bc«ton;  rwtor  at  Gnioe 
Chufrh,  New  York;  CDAdJutoj-  to  hi^  uncle,  Horatio  pH>tter, 
bi?hop  of  New  Vgrk,  1«8;*-S7.  Author;  **Thirty  Ycirs 
Revi^^wrcd,"  "Our  Thr*r<'fi.*Ul  Virtory,"  "Youn«  SUh'b 
Christian  Ajsociationa  and  Their  Work."  "The  Church 
and  Her  Children/'  "Sisterhood  and  Deaconesses," 
"The  Religion  for  To-day."  "The  Gates  of  the  East," 
"Sermons  of  the  City,"  "wairmarks,"  "The  Scholar  and 
the  State."  "The  East  of  To^lay  and  To-morrow,"  "The 
Industrial  Situation,"  "Law  and  Loyalty."     Died,  1908. 

Powell,  John  Wesley,  American  geologist  and  ethnol- 
ogist, bom  in  1834;  lost  an  arm  in  the  Civil  War,  became 


president  of  the  Amerlcah  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Scienoe  in  1887,  and  is  the  author  of  serersl 
geological  monographs,  and  "Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Indian  Languages."     Died,  1902. 

Powers,  Hiram.  American  sculptor,  bom  in  1805; 
son  of  a  farmer  in  Vermont;  lived  at  Florence  from  1837 
till  his  death  in  1873.  His  chief  productions  were  "The 
Greek  Slave,"  "The  Usher  Boy,"  "Proserpine,"  and 
•The  Indian  Girl." 

Praxiteles,  a  famous  Grecian  sculptor,  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Athens,  to  have  flourished  early  in 
the  Fourth  Century  B.  C,  and  to  have  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  He  was  long  attached  to  the  celebrated 
Phryne,  of  whom  he  executed  two  statues,  one  of  which 
was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  other  in  the 
temple  of  Love  at  Thespia.  His  Venus  at  Cnidus  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  fimshed  productions  of 
Greece. 

Preseott,  WlUlam  Hlekllnf ,  American  historian, 
bom  in  Salem.  1796;  in  spite  of  very  bad  eyesight, 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  "Historv 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  "The  Conquest  of  Mezioo, ' 
"Conquest  of  Peru,"  and  "History  of  Philip  II."  (un- 
finished). He  was  made  D.  C.  L.  at  Oxford  in  1850. 
Died.  1859. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  Unitarian  natural  philosopher, 
bom  in  1733,  gained  the  Copley  medal  in  1773,  for  his 
discoveries  concerning  the  prox>erties  of  fixed  air,  and 
was  librarian  to  Lord  Shclburne  for  seven  years.  He 
also  made  important  observations  on  respiration.  In 
1791,  his  house  at  Birmingham  was  wrecked  by  a  mob 
who  disapproved  his  sympathy  with  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  Uiree  years  siter  he  went  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  died  (1804).  Besides  his  sdentifio  works,  he 
wrote  a  "Histoiy  of  Early  Opinions  Conoeming  the 
Person  of  Christ, '  and  several  similar  books. 

Prltehett,  Henrf  Smith.  American  astronomer  and 
educator,  made  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1906,  was  bom  at  Fayette, 
Mo.,  1857.  He  Studied  ^tronomy  under  Asaph  Hall  at 
Washington,  later  became  j;>rofe8sor,  and,  1900-06,  was 
president  of  Massachusetts  institute  of  Technology. 

Prouty,  Charles  Asro,  lawyer,  government  official, 
bora  in  Newport,  Vt.,  1853;  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  1875. 
Assistant  to  Professor  S.  P.  Langley  at  Allegheny 
Observatory,  1875-76;  taiight  several  years;  admitted  to 
Vermont  bar,  1882;  practiced  at  Newport,  Vt.,  1882-96; 
member  of  House  of  Representatives.  Vermont.  1888; 
reporter,  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont.  1888-96 ;  appointed, 
1896,  member  of  United  States  interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Ptolemaens  Clandlns,  flourished  about  139;  Alex- 
andrian writer,  author  of  the  "Almagest"  or  "Syntax  of 
Astronomy,"  the  theories  of  which  were  accepted  till  the 
discoveries  of  Copernicus.  He  also  wrote  a  "(jieography." 
which  for  thirteen  centuries  was  the  leading  authority. 

Ptolemtens  Soter,  King  of  Enrpt;  obtained  Egirpt 
as  his  share  of  the  dominions  of  Alexander  the  Great  w 
323  B.  C;  was  engaged  in  continual  wars  with  Perdiooas 
and  Antigonus.  He  gained  his  surname,  the  preserver, 
by  saving  Rhodes  when  besieged  by  Demetrius.  Died, 
283  B.  C. 

PafTendorir,  'Samuel^  Bmron  Ton,  bom  in  1632; 
(German  jurist  and  historian,  author  of  "De  Jure  Natur* 
et  Gentium,"  and  "Life  of  (xustavus  of  Sweden."  Died, 
1694. 

Pulltser,  Joseph,  proprietor  of  "New  York  World," 
1883-1911;  born  m  Budapest,  Hungary,  1847;  educated 
by  private  tutor;  came  to  the  United  States,  1864;  served 
until  end  of  CHvil  War  in  cavalry  regiment;  went  to  St. 
Louis;  became  reporter  on  "Westliche  Post,"  1868;  later 
its  managing  editor  and  part  proprietor.  In  1878  he 
bought  the  '^t.  Loms  Dispatch'^  and  united  it  with  "The 
Evening  Post"  as  the  ^'Post-Dispatch";  member  of 
Missouri  Legislature,  1869;  Missouri  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  1874;  was  elected  to  Congress  in  New  York 
for  term.  1885-87,  but  resigned  after  a  few  months' 
service;  aelegate  to  (Cincinnati  Liberal  Republican  Con- 
vention, which  nominated  Horace  Greelev  for  president, 
after  that  a  Democrat;  advocated  the  "National"  (gold- 
standard)  Democratic  ticket,  1896.  In  1903.  endowed 
with  $1.()00,000  Columbia  College  School  of  Joumalism. 
Died.  1911. 

Papin,  Mlehael  Idvorsky,  professor  of  electro- 
mechanics,  (Columbia,  since  1901;  born  in  Idvor,  Banat, 
Hungary,  October  4,  1858;  graduate  of  Columbia,  1883; 
studied  physics  and  mathematics  under  von  Helmholts, 
University  of  Berlin  (Ph.  D.,  Berli^.  WroU:  "Os- 
motic Pressure  and  Free  Energy."  "Electrical  Oscills- 
tion  of  Low  Frequency  and  Their  Resonance,"  "Reso- 
nance Analysis  of  Alternating  (Currents/'  "Eleotromagnetie 
Theory."  "Propagation  of  Long  Electrical  Waves,* 
"Wave  Propagation  Over  Non-uniform  Conductors." 
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Pordf,  Bfflton  l>wlght,  lawsrer,  government  official, 
bom  in  Mosadore,  O.,  November  3,  1860;  graduate  of 
Univenity  of  Bfinnesota,  1891,  law  department  of  same, 
1802.  Admitted  to  bar,  1892;  assistant  city  attorney, 
Ifinneapolis,  1893-97;  assistant  county  attorney,  Hen- 
nepin County,  Minn.,  1897-98;  assistant  United  States 
attorney,  1898-1901;  United  States  attorney,  1901-02. 
for  Blinnesota;  assistant  attorney-general  of  United 
States.  April  1,  1903,  to  July  27,  1905;  assistant  to 
the  attorney-general  of  United  States,  1905-08,  and 
prominent  as  a  trust  prosecutor. 

FntiUliii*  Herbcriy  librarian  of  Congress,  bom  in 
New  York,  September  20,  1861;  graduate  of  Harvard, 
1883  (litt.  D.,  Bowdoin,  1898;  LL.  D.,  Columbian, 
1903;  university  of  XUinois,  1903;  University  of  Wi»- 
eonain,  1904);  partial  course  at  Columbia  Law  School; 
admitted  to  Minnesota  bar,  1886;  bar  of  Suffolk  County, 
Mass.,  1892;  practiced  law,  Boston,  1892-95.  Librarian 
of  Minneapoufl  Athensum,  1884-87;  Minneapolis  Pub- 
lic Library,  1887-^1;  Boston  PubUo  Library,  1895-99; 
appointed  librarian  of  Congress,  1899;  president  of 
Axnerioan  Library  Association,  1898,  1904;  overseer. 
Harvard  College,  1902-06.  Has  published  numerous  ar- 
ticles in  reviews  and  profesaional  journals. 

Fatnaiii,  larmeL  American  Revolutionary  general, 
was  bom  in  Salem,  Blass.,  in  1718.  He  early  served  in  the 
frontier  war,  foiignt  against  the  French,  and,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  fought  with  distingtoshed  valor 
at  Bunker  Hill.  In  1775  ho  was  appointed  major-general, 
and,  in  1777,  conunanded  the  armsr  of  the  New  York 
HighiMtHg,  and  supervised  the  erection  of  the  fortificar 
tions  at  West  Point.     Died.  1790. 

Pyle*  Howsidf  artist,  tLUChar.  liora  in  Wllmiai^on, 
Del.,  in  1853;  educateti  in  private  «inhaolB  and  Art 
Stuaents'  League,  New  York;  contributed  as  fLrti^t  and 
author  to  leaoing  New  York  periodicals.  AutZior  and 
illustrator:  "The  Merry  Adveuturea  of  Robin  Hood," 
"Pepper  and  Salt,  or  f^tasoDinK  tnr  Voiina  Folku," 
"Within  the  Capes,"  "The  WondeT  Clofk,"  *'The  Hfjse 
of  Paradise.'*  "Otto  of  the  t^ilv^r  Hand;'  **A  licUm 
Aladdin,"  Men  of  Iron,"  "Jndk  BuUi^tc^f'j}  Fottutiti," 
"Twilight  Land,"  "The  Garden  Behind  the  ilouii," 
"Semper  Idem,"  "Rejected  of  Men";  also  many  mag- 
asine  storiee  and  articles.     Died,  1911. 

PyrrhiM*  Eling  of  Epirus,  born  about  318  B.  C; 
came  to  the  throne  in  306  B.  C;  was  expeUed  a  few 
years  later,  but  restored  by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  Soter 
m  295;  held  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  for  a  short 
time,  and,  in  281,  went  to  Italy  to  help  Tarentum 
against  the  Romans.  He  was  at  first  successful  (through 
his  elephants  and  the  phalanx),  but  was  finaUv  defeated 
in  275.  After  this  he  again  mastered  Macedonia,  but 
was  Idllod  by  a  tile  in  a  night  attack  on  Argos,  in  272. 

Pytliacorag,  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in  Samos, 
which  he  left  for  Crotona,  in  Southern  Italy,  where  he 
exercised  so  much  influence  as  an  opponent  of  democ- 
racy that  his  followers  were  exposed  to  persecution  and 
exile.  He  left  no  writings,  but  his  doctrines  of  the 
"Kosmoa,"  "Metempsychosis,"  and  the  "Music  of  the 
%>heres"  are  well  known,  the  first  being  the  beginning 
of  physical  science.     Died,  about  500  B.  C. 

QuesnaFt  Francois,  bom  in  1694,  an  eminent 
French  physidan^t  the  time  of  his  death  first  physician 
to  Louia  XVI.  He  is  now  remembered,  however,  as  a 
writer  on  political  economy,  to  which  science  he  ia  said 
to  have  given  its  name.  Although  he  wrote  in  the 
infancy  of  the  science,  and  many  of  his  opinions  are  not 
now  maintained,  his  svstem  is  described  by  Adam 
Smith  as  being,  "with  all  its  imperfections,  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  truth  that  has  yet  been  published 
on  the  subject  of  Dolitical  economy."     Died,  1774. 

Qillne7|  Jofllan,  American  statesman,  bom  in  Boston, 
1772;  waa  bred  to  the  bar,  and  entered  Congress  in  1804, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  oratory  as  leader 
of  Uie  Federal  party,  as  the  sworn  foe  of  slave-holding, 
and  as  an  opponent  of  the  admission  of  the  Western 
States  into  the  Union;  in  1812  he  retired  from  Congress, 
gave  himself  for  a  time  to  purely  local  affairs  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  at  length  to  literary  labors,  editing  his 
speeches,  but  without  ceasing  to  interest  himself  in 
the  anti-slavery  movement.     Died,  1864. 

Rachel  Oilisa  Rachel  F61ix),  actress,  of  Jewish  de- 
scent, bora  in  Switserland  in  1821.  As  a  child  she 
sang  for  bread  in  the  streets  of  Lyons.  In  1838  she 
appeared  in  Paris  as  Camille  in  Corneille's  "Les  Horaces," 
and  was  thereafter  the  unrivaled  exponent  of  the  classical 
school,  her  great  part  being  Phddre.     Died,  1858. 

Racdbief  jean,  the  greatest  French  dramatist  of  the 
classical  sohooU  waa  bom  in  La  F6rt6-Milon  in  1639, 
and  educated  at  Port  Royal.  His  ode  on  the  marriage 
of  Louia  XrV.  (1660)  was  rewarded  by  a  pension  from 
the  kinff.  He  first  exhibited  his  genius  in  "Andro- 
maque,*'^  which  was  followed  by  a  brilliant  series  of 


tragedies,  closing  with  "Phddre."  His  single  comedy, 
"Les  Plaideurs,"  appeared  in  1668.  In  1677,  he  was 
led  b^  religious  motives  to  cease  writing  for  the  stage, 
but,  m  1691,  he  published  a  sacred  drama,  "Athalie,*' 
which  is  by  many  considered  his  masterpiece.  Died, 
1699. 

KagOBln,  Z6nalde  Alei^levna,  author,  bora  in 
Ruama;  she  traveled  extensively  in  Europe;  came  to 
United  States,  1874,*  and  became  naturalised  citiaen. 
Author:  "Story  of  (Jhaldea,"  "Story  of  Assyria,"  and 
various  historical  and  biographical  works. 

Baielffh,  or  Ralegh,  Sir  Walter,  sUtesman,  navi- 
gatorj  and  author,  born  near  Budleigh  in  1552;  studied 
at  Onel  (College,  (>xford;  fought  in  support  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  fVanoe  (1569);  distinguished  himaelf  a^nst 
the  rebels  in  Ireland,  1580-81;  rose  rapidly  in  Elisa- 
beth's favor;  in  1584,  dispatched  an  expedition  to 
America,  which  discovered  Virginia,  so  named  in  honor 
of  the  queen;  took  part  in  the  repulse  of  the  Spanish 
Armaria  (15SS);  in  1595,  went  to  Guiana  in  search  of 
gcl4,  and  eaiJ<^d  some  distance  up  the  Orinoeo;  held  a 
couimand  in  the  attack  on  Caoia  (1596).  After  the 
aciioH^Lun  of  James  I.  he  was  accused  of  complicity  in 
the  plot  to  raiuti  Arabella  Stuart  to  the  throne,  and  was 
impriflODed  in  the  Tower  for  thirteen  years  (1603-16). 
during  which  he  wrote  his  "History  of  the  World." 
In  10 IG,  btf  was  permitted  to  lead  an  expedition  to 
Guiana  ogiuu^t  the  Spaniards,  but  his  pardon  was  made 
dep^mdcDt  on  his  success,  and,  as  the  attempt  was  a 
fauurc*  Lc  vau  executed  on  his  return  (1618). 

Banke»  Leopold  von,  German  historian,  bora  in 
Thuringia  in  1795;  educated  at  Leipsig,  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  at  Berlin  in  1825,  ordinary  pro- 
fessor in  1834,  and  in  1841  became  royal  historiompher. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  the  "History  of  the  Popes," 
the  "History  of  Germany  during  the  Reformation,'*^  and 
the  "History  of  England:  Chiefly  in  the  Seventeenth 
(Century."     Died  in  1886. 

Eaphaei*  EafTaello  SantI,  or  Samlo,  bora  in  1483; 
son  of  Giovanni  Santi;  a  painter;  studied  under  Pietro 
Perugino;  in  1604  went  to  Florenoe,  where  he  attached 
himself  to  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  was  much  influenced  by 
the  works  of  the  Florentine  school;  in  1508,  waa  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  to  adorn  with  frescoes  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican,  which  occupied  him  till  1513.  He 
was  much  employed  by  Leo  X..  who  succeeded  Julius  in 
1513.  To  this  period  belong  the  cartoons  at  Hampton 
Covit.  Raphael  also  displayed  genius  as  an  architect, 
and  after  the  death  of  Bramante  (1514),  superintended 
the  building  of  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  s.  Died  in 
1520. 

Bawllnion,  George*  canon  of  Canterburv,  historian, 
and  C)rientali8t,  born  in  1812;  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  appointed  Camden  professor  of  ancient 
history  in  1861.  Among  his  chief  works  are  his  version 
of  Herodotus  (1858-60),  histories  of  "The  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,"  and  "Ancient 
Egypt."     Died.  1902. 

Eayner,  Isldor^  United  States  senator,  lawyer,  bora 
in  Bidtimore,  Apnl  11,  1850;  educated  at  University  of 
Virginia;  admitted  to  bar,  1871;  elected  to  Maryland 
legulature,  1878,  State  Senate,  1886;  member  of  (in- 
gress, 1887-89,  1891-95;  attorney-^neral,  Maryland, 
1899-1903;  eonaael  for  Rear-Admiral  Schley  before 
investigation  commission,  1901;  elected  United  States 
senator  for  terms,  1905-11,  1911-17.     Died,  1912. 

Eeade.  Charles,  novelist  and  dramatist,  bora  in 
Oxfordshire  in  1814:  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  Fellow.  Among  his  nov^s. 
most  of  which  were  intended  to  expose  some  social 
abuse,  were  "Peg  Woffington,"  "It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,"  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  and  "Griffith 
Gaunt."     Died,  1884. 

Keadinf ,  Lord,  Rufus  Daniel  Isaacs,  was  bora  in 
London,  1860;  educated  at  University  College  school, 
also  in  Brussels  and  in  Hanover.  Winning  notable  success 
at  the  bar,  he  became  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  1904: 
solicitor-general.  1910:  attorney-general,  1910,  and  lord 
chief  justice  of  En|(land,  1913.  He  was  member  of 
parliament  for  Reading,  1904-13;  was  created  baron  in 
1914  and  viscount  in  1916.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir  OcH 
Spring-Rice  in  1918,  he  became  British  ambassador  to 
the  tmited  States.  ^ 

Reclns,  lean  Jacques  elisfie,  a  French  geographer, 
bora  in  Sainte-Foix  la  Grande,  France,  March  16,  1830. 
In  consequence  of  his  extreme  democratic  views  he  left 
France  after  the  coup  d'6tat  of  1851,  and  spent  the  next 
seven  years  in  England,  Ireland,  North  and  (Antral 
America,  and  Colombia.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1858, 
and  published  an  introduction  to  the  "Dictionary  of  the 
Ckimmunes  of  France"  (1864).  While  living  in  exile  in 
Switserland  he  began  his  masterpiece,  "New  General 
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GchOffrmph^'VEetluA  wtoU  aaothta- great  work<  a  phyoical 
BeoKr&phy,  tatilied  ^'Tbe  Earth."     Died,  190S. 

|t««d,  Thoftus  B.»  A  promjatsnt  If^gialator;  bam  in 
Portland .  Me,<  October  18*  1839;  educated  at  Bowdoii] 
CoUego;  studied  Law,  and  begao  practioc^  in  1865.  Dur- 
ing the  war  waa  acting  aaaistant  paymoflU'T  in  iho  Woat- 
erti  Eivcr  Navy.  Hc^  entered  the  Maine  Uouae  in  1868, 
and  the  S*nale  i&  ISTOt  waa  sent  to  ConKT«M  in  187 7» 
where  he  remaiiitHl  until  18P9,  B^  gradually  bocame  a 
leader  «f  the  RopubHcan  memblrBii  (Lad  wu  rhosc^n 
ftpoaker  of  the  51st  Cctngnv,  in  which  hn  i^ade  the  fa- 
motw  D£^^  rule  that  all  membn«pF«»entBhQuld  be  counted 
to  make  ■  qnomni,  wbc^thtr  votine  or  not,  R<!tir*d  from 
CoaCTBH  io  1S99,  and  died  in  im2. 

Bebsoj  Ada*  a^ireai;  bom  la  Lifaenek,  Ireland* 
April  22,  IStJO;  eame  to  Unil^  States  in  childhood; 
made  fimt  appearance  on  ttage  at  H,  in  Newark.  N.  J  i 
played  in  Fhiladt^lphia,  Baltimore.  Albany,  and  Louia- 
vitle  9toek  ccmpanieq.  Engaged  by  Augustin  Daly 
in  18T9p  ^Ua^  leadinc  ^oattiond  in  Di^ly'a  Theatet 
until  hifl  destht  m  tS99,  pufinje  such  ehara^rter^  in  Shakea- 
pcrean  and  old  comediei  as  HosaUnd,  Katberine,  Viola, 
B^ trice,  Pottia,  l^ady  Tw«b,  Tffgs^  in  the  Country  Girl, 
and  inanv  hich-cla«  modem  eomedy  part*.  Died,  I&IO. 

Acid,  WhfMlAW,  bom  In  1837;  Ameriean  diplomatist; 
became  editor  of  the  "New  York  Tribune"  In  1872; 
from  lS89-*2.  wm  United  States  minialcr  to  France; 
arahasaador  to  Great  Dritiin,  11K)&-12.  Author;  "Af- 
ter the  War,  a  Southern  Tour."  *'Ohio  in  the  War," 
"Sohaols  of  Joumaliani.^'  "Newspaper  Tendencies/' 
''Town  tlali  Suitgefitiona*"  "Two  Sp^pcrll?*  at  the  Quch&h'a 
Jubilefl,"  **8omfl  ConBequencei  of  the  Ijwt  Treaty  of 
Pftria,'*  "'Our  New  Duties ,"  "f^t^^r  Awp^cta  of  Our  New 
Duties. "  **A  0»ntin.5nial  Uaion/'  "Our  New  Intereat*," 
"Prohlema  of  Eifjansion."     Died,  1012. 

B«nibniQdt  VMD  Bljn,  bom  in  1007;  an  eminent 
paiater  and  engraver:  was  the  son  of  a  miller  Qear  Ley- 
den.  He  etudied  for  three  yeara  under  Ja<Tob  ran  8wao- 
enburcb,  and  was  af t*?r'H:  ards  the  pupd  of  Peter  Laatman 
ai  Amsu^rdam.  and  of  Japob  Finaa  at  Ha&rleni.  in  i&30, 
he  aettlcd  in  Amstt^rdam,  where  he  died  iu  tfki^..  Afnon^ 
bia  cliiH  workj  are  "The  Anatomieal  LcMoa,*'  and  "The 
Nittht  Watch." 

K«iiilavl«D.  n^erlc,  artist*  author,  sculptor;  bom 
in  Canum,  ^J.  Y.,  October  4,  18^ If  educated  at  Yale  Art 
School  and  Art  Stud  en  U'  Ix^a^ue,  New  York;  wns  clerk 
in  st^ro,  thtfo  cowboy  and  fitockmao  on  ran<^h  in  the  We^t; 
aubsequently  illnatratjiir  lur  niai^axines.  treating  naihtary 
and  wt'flem  American  flubjeetd,  and.  during  1S97-9S, 
Cuban  Acenca;  wsU  knuwn  m  a  painturt  anxonR  his  lead- 
ing workH  in  eculpture  are  '*Tbc  Bronrho  BuBter"  and 
*The  WGundcd  Bunkie/'  Author:  "Pony  Trackn," 
"Crooked  Trails."  *' Frontier  dketchjee/'  "John  Ermioo 
oJ  the  Yellowfltono"  (novel).     Died.  1909. 

ReiDBen,  iT^t  president,  1901-12,  and  professor  of 
ehemifllry,  1876-1913,  profl-  nod  prof,  omcritua  since  1&13. 
JohDi  Hopkins;  bom  m  New  York,  February  10.  ISIS; 
fraduated  from  college  of  city  ol  New  York,  l§fl5;  M.  D., 
College  of  Fhyajpinas  and  Surgiioaa,  New  York;  F*b.  D., 
UnJTersity  of  GOltingcnj  Germany  fLL.  D-,  Columbia, 
1S93,  Princeton,  1890,  Yalei  1901,  Toronto,  1902);  pro- 
fessor of  chcniijtry,  Williams,  1872-76;  founder.  1879, 
Aad  tfince  editor,  "American  Chemical  Journal/'  Author; 
"The  Principle*  of  Theoretical  Chemiftry,'*  '*An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  ths  Compounds  of  C&rboni  or 
Organie  ChcmiatTy,  "The  Eiemfnts  of  Cbembtry," 
"InoT^anie  Chemistry,"  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Cbeuustry,'*  *'A  Laboratory  Uanual,"  "Chemical  Experi^ 
mentfli,"  et«, 

WtnAn,  losepli  Emeitt  Oricnt&liftt.  historian*  and 
Muyist;  bom  in  1W23  in  Tr^gui^r,  in  Brittany^  in  1842. 
be  entered  the  senriiiiary  of  St.  Bulpice,  hut  later  gave 
up  the  pricaLh!>od.  Ilia  Srflt  important  work.  ''Averro6a 
et  V  Averrctfem^."  appeared  in  1852,  Appointed  prcM 
fOHOir  of  Hebrew  in  tne  Colli^ge  de  F'ra.nce,  18(^2,  W4a 
Fcmoved,  IM'i.  lot  unorthodox^,  and  reappointed  in 
ISTO^  The  "Vie  de  J^^sns/*  which  gave  ri^  to  mucb. 
ditDUidion,  waa  nltrrward.-i  exp&uded  into  *'Hiatoire  de« 
Originefl  du  ClirLaiiani^me^^^  He  also  published  "Lo 
Judaiflmc/'  and  iLUincrouii  other  worke.     Died,  1892. 

B«Iiiitet  Johtit  civil  engineer:  bfiro  in  Pbantawie.  EsLst 
Lothian,  Scotland,  in  1761;  employed  by  the  firm  o| 
Meaars.  Boulton  &  Watt,  at  Sobo.  Birmingham,  and  en- 
trusted by  them  to  direct  in  the  conatruction  of  the 
Albion  Milli.  Londnn,  he  becamo  at  ooefl  lamouet  for  bia 
enpnecrinj;  abihty.  and  was  in  general  request  for  otb^r 
worltj,  such  as  the  confltruction  of  doekSi  eanaliii,  and 
bridges,  diatinsubhlng  himiiclf  motft  in  c:inn«ctioQ  with 
the  IsiBt,  of  which  Waterloo,  Southwark.  and  London  over 
tho  Ttiamcs,  ar«  perbivpA  the  bncjt.     Died.  1821. 

R«1it«r,  Baron  Paul  JtUIHa,  b-cirn  in  Cae»cl  in  1821; 
in  18^t9,  tf^tabli^hiNl  an  olTicc  at  Ai^-la-Chapetle  for  eui> 
plyiikH  nawN   by   tel«cirikph,  «ud   ihareby   rvvulutiotuavd 


the  preat  of  Europe.     In  1951 ,  he  touoafrrred  lus  1 

to  London.     He  uud  aeveral  important  telegraphic  cables. 

Died.  1899. 

Severe,  fftul*  an  Amoriean  patriot;  was  bom  in 
JBostoD,  Mass.,  in  1735,  and  bred  a  j;old4inith.  He  wmt 
conspicuous  for  his  ical  against  the  mother  country,  and 
one  of  the  firat  nctorH  in  the  revolt.     Died,  18  IS. 

BernoIdSf  Sir  iosbua,  painter;  bom  In  Plympton, 
in  Devonshire,  in  1723;  ^(udiod  under  the  portrtii- 
paiuter  Uuddon^  removed  to  London  io  1746;  traveled 
m  Italy.  1749-A^^  on  hiu  rotura  to  London  was  imm^ 
diatcly  recoenjjcd  as  the  greatest  portrait  pamtor  of  tbn 
day.  He  wn^  the  £ret  prc^idont  of  the  Royal  Academy 
(1768-92),  and  in  1784,  wad  appointed  painier  to  tba 
king.  Among  bis  intimate  frienoA  were  Johnson,  Biirkic;^ 
Goldsmith,  and  other  eminent  literary  men.  liis  fifteen 
*'Dijjeour»es  on  PaintirijE"  were  dehvered  be/ore  tba 
Royal  Academy  between  1769  and  1790.     Died,  1792. 

ILhees,  &usb,  provident  of  University  of  Rodii«ter 
since  July  1,  1900;  born  in  Chicago,  Febmary  S,  IBW: 
graduated  from  Amherst,  1883.  A,  M..  1897.  LL.  D..  1000: 
ox  ad  na  ted  from  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  I8SS; 
(D.  D..  Colgate  Unfviarsity,  1901);  Walkfir  instructor 
of  mathematics,  Amherst,  1883-85;  ordained,  1 88^; 
p^ior  Aliddle  Street  Baptist  Church.  Portamootb,  N,  H  , 
18SflM)2;  aMociot*  profe^iaor  New  Testament  interpreta- 
tion, Newton  Theological  Inititution,  Newton  Centre, 
Uass.,  1892-04;  professor  of  same,  18^-1900.  AuOior; 
"The  Life  of  Jeaufl  of  Naaareth.  a  Study,**  "St.  PAuJ'i 
Exp«ricnce  as  a  Faetor  in  liis  Theology,"  &nd  other 
article?  in  BCvcral  iournals  and  pt?riodicaIa, 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  ittateEnnan;  born  in  Hertfordshire  ia 
1853;  son  of  a  vicar;  went  to  Mouth  Africa;  became 
director  of  the  diamond  mines  at  Kimberloy,  and  amaaaed 
a  large  fortune:  entered  the  Cape  Parliament,  and  be- 
came prime  tniiiister  in  1890;  he  was  active  and  suc- 
eeoafuiin  extending  the  Britjah  territories  in  South  Africa, 
aiming  at  dcatmyinc  the  race  prejudices  that  pre\*ail  in 
it,  and  at  esmbUahinit  among  the  different  colonies  a 
fodcrated  unions  founded  the  Rhoded  aciiolarshipa  at 
Oiford  Univcrflity.     Died,  1902. 

aiiodei,  Jame^  Ford,  atithor;  bom  in  Clevebnd, 
O..  May  1,  I84y;  educated  at  public  schools.  University 
of  New  York,  University  of  Chicago;  was  not  graduated, 
(LL,  D.,  Adelbert  Colkae^  Western  Re^rre  Unjvcrisity, 
1S93;  Harvard,  1901;  Yale,  1901;  UniverBity  of  WiBconjiio^ 
1904;  Litt.  D.,  Kenyon,  1003);  Loubet  prtie,  Berlin 
Academy  of  Science,  1901.  Author:  "HLetory  of  the 
United  Stotes  from  the  Compromise  of  IS50''  (voIumM 
I  to  Vn.  1850-77), 

aicafdo,  D&l'ld,  bom  in  1772;  political  economist, 
aon  of  a  Jcwiah  broker;  entered  parliament  in  1819- 
His  "Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taiatioa^" 
oont&ining  Ida  famous  theory  of  ront^  waa  published  in 
1817.     Died,  1823. 

RlchftTd.  Tho  name  of  thre«  kings  of  England^ 
Richard  L  {Cwm  de  Lion)  w^  born  1157,  third  son  of 
Henry  II.;  succeeded  bis  father,  1189.  He  led  the 
Engliah  coatingent  in  the  third  ery«ade  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  while  on  his  return,  1192,  was  impri^^ned  by  th« 
Emperor  of  Germany,  being  ransomed  after  two  years. 
He  waa  killed  at  thti  aif^ge  of  Liniugefl,  1199.  Richard 
IL,  *on  of  the  Black  Prince,  was  ootn  at  Bordeaux, 
1386;  succeeded  hia  grandfather,  Edward  111..  1377,  and 
waa  deposed  in  favor  of  Henry  IV.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  in  prison  about  1100.  Richard  III.,  bod  oI 
Richard.  Duke  of  York,  bom,  1452.  was  the  fast  of  th« 
Plantai^enet  line.  He  usurped  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  brother.  Edward  IV,,  1483.  imprisoning,  and  it  ia 
liNolicvod  ordering  the  murder  of  hia  two  young  nephews. 
Dc  lea  ted  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  at  Bos  worth, 
Richard  waa  killed  on  the  field  sod  waa  succeeded  by  th» 
Victor,  aa  Uumy  VH. 

Rlcbelleut  Arm&nd  J«hp  dn  PlessUp  Dae  dr^  born 
tn  Paria.  t5a5,  French  cardinal  and  stat^man,  became 
biahop  of  Lu^on  in  1607;  in  1615,  entered  the  aeri4ce  of 
tbe  Queen- mother.  Marie  de'  Medici,  and  in  16 16,  became 
aecrctAry  of  state  for  war  and  foreign  aHmra.  He  fol- 
lowed Mario  de'  Medici  bo  Blola  (1617).  and  was  exiled 
t^  Avignon,  but  waa  soon  afterwartlJ  recalled,  and 
effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  queen, 
receiving  aa  his  reward  a  cardinal's  hat.  In  1024,  hft 
became  chief  miniftter,  an  oCBce  which  he  retain^  till  his 
death  (1612).  During  thi»  pmod  he  established  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  king,  and  crushed  the  Calvinistia 
party,  although  be  was  led  by  political  motlvea  to  sup- 
port the  Protestants  in  Germany. 

BIdley,  NIeltOlaSf  English  reformer;  bom  in  Northum- 
berland, About  1500,  studied  at  Cambridge,  Parin.  and 
Louvain;  returned  to  Cambridge  in  1529;  oecame  chap- 
lain to  Cranmer,  in  1537,  and,  about  1540,  nia.*tor  of 
Pembroke  Hall;  was  appointed  Riahop  of  Roches ter,  in 
1547,  and  of  LondoQ*  in  1550;  took  a  Leading  part  ia 
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eompottac  the  liturgy  and  drawing  up  the  forty-two 
articles;  favored  the  attempt  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey 
on  the  throne,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower;  was 
condemned  to  death  for  heresy,  and  burnt,  with  Latimer, 
at  Oxford,  in  October.  1556. 

Blls.  J»e9b  Aofiuly  joumalistw  author;  bom  in 
Ribe,  Denmark,  May  8,  1849,  and  was  educated  in 
Latin  school  there.  He  came  to  New  York  and  became 
poiiee  reporter  for  **New  York  Sun";  was  active  in  small 
parks  and  plavgrounds  movement  and  in  tenement  house 
and  school  reform;  executive  officer  of  Good  Government 
dubs,  189(^07.  Author:  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives." 
"The  Making  of  an  American,"  "The  Children  of  the 
Poor,"  "The  Children  of  the  Slum,"  "The  Children  of  the 
Tenflmentg/*  "Peril  and  Pre^eTTfttaon  of  the  Home," 
"ftooflevelt,  the  Citiitn."  "'Ih  T litre  &  l^aatA  ClatuiT"  and 
nuiaeroufl  maeaiixic  v  tides  on  ^ociiU  sjid  cpoDomio 
Buhi(!cts.      l>ieu»  L9H. 

Eller,  Jftmeii  Whlt«?oinli,  poet;  born  in  Grwafielci. 
lud-,  ia  1So3;  eJucat^fd  in  Ihe  public  Bcboali;^  bf^suo  cun- 
tiibutin^  poesfis  to  IpdiftQA  papora,  1S73,  And  Ion*  known 
u  "tUe  EoDfiier  po*l";  much  of  bJa  vevmti  ia  in  tnc  Hid- 
dlfr-WfestfiTrt  or  Hoodier  dialed;  hia  earlier  Booaicr  dialect 
wrm,  And  hiJt  Snt  bcKjIe,  appeared  under  tbe  pc^rj^-minijd 
■■iJenj.  F.  Johnson,  of  B*>iie'MM.  A-jYaJc.  ltK)2r  Litt.  D., 
University  of  PeansylvaDJa,  1904).  Author:  *'Tii*  Old 
Sviamip  HoJc  and  'Leveu  Morr  Poems,"  *'The  Boqa  Girl 
and  Other  Sketches,"  "Aft«r whiles,"  *'Old-Faahioned 
Eases"  tpublished  in  ElDfcUod);  *Tip«^»  o'  Pap  at  ^ke»- 
bury,"  ^'Rhymes  of  Child  hood,"  "FJyiaa  lalandji  of  the 
NijDt/*  "Gfe*n  Fiflds  and  Piiitinioff  Brooks/'  ^'Arniacin- 
dy/'  "A  Child'World;  ''Neighborly  Poeim)/'  **Home 
Folki/'  *'Poenw  Hen?  at  Hcime/'  *'Ilubaiyal  of  Doc. 
Bfera,"  "The  Book  of  Jo>-oii»  Children/*  "An  Old  Swtc^t- 
betrt  of  Idiae/'  "Out  to  Old  Aunt  Muy'v."  Died  at 
IndianapoUe.  1916. 

Bistort,  Adelaide;  born  in  1822;  Italian  actreet.  the 
ehild  of  strolUnc  plavera;  married,  in  1847,  the  Marquie 
Capranica  del  Gnllo.  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  stage. 
Having  established  her  reputation  in  Italy,  she  visited 
Paris,  1855,  London.  1856,  and  other  European  capitals, 
as  well  aa  the  United  States  and  South  America.  In 
America  she  played  with  Edwin  Booth.     Died.   1006. 

EobMa.  Liica  della,  bom  about  1390,  an  Italian 
sculptor;  famous  for  his  work  in  enameled  terra-cotta. 
Died,  1482.  His  nephew,  Andrea,  bom  1438,  excelled 
in  the  same  art.     Died,  1528. 

Eoberts,  Frederick^  Lord,  an  English  military  officer; 
bom  in  Cawnpare.  India.  September  30.  1832.  He 
was  taken  to  England  when  two  years  old,  educated 
at  Clifton,  Eton,  Sandhurst,  and  Addiscombe,  and  en- 
tered the  Bengal  Artillery  m  1851.  His  first  taste  of 
actual  warfare  was  in  the  hot  time  of  the  si^^e  of  Delhi, 
during  the  mutinjr,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
subsegttent  operations  down  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  assistant   quartermastcr- 

Kneral  in  the  Abyssinian  expedition  of  1868,  and  in  the 
ishai  expedition  of  1871-72.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Afghan  War  in  1878,  Roberts,  then  major-general, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  Kurram  division  of  the 
army.  He  forced  in  brilliant  fashion  the  Afghan  posi- 
tion on  the  peak  of  Peiwar  Kotal  (8.500  feet  above  sear 
level).  After  the  murder  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  and 
the  escort  of  the  British  mission  at  Kabul,  he  was  given 
command  of  the  force  sent  to  avenge  them.  He  de- 
feated the  Afghans  at  Charasia  on  October  6, 1879.  took 
possession  of  Kabul  on  the  12th.  and  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  On  August  9,  1880,  Roberts 
set  out  on  his  memorable  march  through  the  heart  of 
Afghanistan  to  the  relief  of  Kandahar,  which  he  reached 
throe  weeks  later.  He  immediately  gave  battle  to  Ayub 
Khan  and  routed  him  completely,  capturing  all  his 
artillery  and  Ids  camp;  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Madras  army  (1881),  and  held  the  rank 
of  commander-in-chief  in  India  (1885-03).  He  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland 
in  1895;  and  in  1899  took  command  of  the  English 
forces  in  South  Africa,  capturing  Cronje,  relieving 
]^mberley,  and  annexing  the  two  repubUcs.  He  re- 
turned to  Enidand  and  was  made  commander-in-chief 
to  succeed  Loxd  Wolseley.     Died,  1914. 

Eobesplerre(rd6'ai»-pMr),MaiIiiillleii  Marie  Iildore» 
a  French  revolutionist,  was  born  at  Arras,  1758. 
After  studving  law  and  gaining  some  distinction  as  an 
advocate,  he  entered  the  States-General  in  1780,  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Artois.  In  that  assembly  he 
■oon  made  his  mark  as  a  rabid  Democrat,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  Jacobin  body.  In  1702  the  City  of  Paris 
^ected  him  one  of  its  deputies  to  the  convention,  where 
he  speedily  became  the  leader  of  the  Mountain  party, 
in  its  struggles  with  the  Girondists.  Over  the  latter, 
with  the  bMp  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  mob, 
he  aehiered  a  decisive  triumph  in  June,  1703.    After 


this  he  inaugurated  the  Rrign  of  Terror,  by  constituting 
himself  president  of  the  committee  of  public  Mtfety, 
and  associating  along  with  him  C^uthon  and  Sidnt-Just. 
In  1704,  being  by  this  time  in  possession  of  almost 
unlimited  power,  Robespierre  opened  the  regime  of  the 
guillotine  by  fint  sacrificing  his  Girondist  rivab,  and 
then  sending  indiseriminately  to  their  death  thousands 
of  innocent  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  excesses  of  this 
monster  at  last  raised  against  him  a  strong  combination 
of  opponents,  and,  the  convention  declaring  him  an 
outlaw,  Robespierre  perished  under  the  guUlotine,  1704. 

Eoehamlieaii,  Jean  BaptUte  Donallen  deYlmear, 
Coiatm  de«  bom  in  1725.  marshal  of  France;  distin- 
guished himself  in  Seven  Years*  War  and  the  American 
War  of  Independence;  in  1700  became  commander  of 
the  army  of  the  nofth.  but  rengned  in  1702.  and  narrowbr 
escaped  execution  during  Reign  of  Terror.     Died,  1807. 

il>ar 


Eoekefeller.    John 


aTMon*    capitalist;    bom    in 


Richford,  N.  i..  July  8.  1830;  removed  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  1853;  public  school  education;  married  in  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio,  September  8,  1864,  Laura  C.  Spelman.  Was 
olerk  in  forwarding  and  oommissiQn  house;  at  10,  part- 
ner in  firm  of  Clark  ±  Rockefeller,  commission 


chants;  firm  became  Andrews,  Clark  A  Co.,  and  engaged 
in  oil  business;  in  1865  the  firm,  then  William  Rockefeller 
A  Co.j  built  SUndard  Oil  Works,  Cleveland;  this  was 
consohdated  with  othere  in  Standard  Oil  Company, 
1870;  other  interests  were  later  aoquired  and  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Trust  was  formed,  1882,  but  dissolved,  1802,  the 
various  Standard  Oil  eompanies  afterward  being  operated 
separately,  with  Rockefeller  at  the  head.  In  1011  he 
resigned  presidency  of  Standard  Oil  Company.  He  has 
given  about  825.000,000  to  the  University  of  Chioago: 
a  $100,000  building.  3.000  volumes  on  Greek  art  and 
literature,  and  monev  donations  to  Vassar;  $1,375,000 
to  Barnard  College;  $250,000  to  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  and  Home  Missionary  Society:  $50,0(X),000 
to  the  General  Education  Board:  Saiit  and  endowed  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Researeh,  New  York,  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $4,000,000.  Donations  of  $1,000,000 
or.  over  were  made  by  him  to  Harvard  University,  Yale 
University,  and  the  Southern  Education  Fund.  In  1015 
the  total  of  his  lesser  gifts  to  various  colleges,  churches, 
missions,  and  similar  institntions  reachea  the  sum  of 
$85,000,000,  while  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  his  bene* 
factions  was  about  $250,000,000.  His  largest  single  gift 
was  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  which  in  1018  received 
$100,000,000.  During  the.European  war  large  sumsirom 
this  fund  were  devoted  to  Belgian  relief  and  similar 
activities. 

Kockefeller.  John  Davison,  Jr^  capitalist:  bom  in 
1874;  son  of  John  Davison  and  Laura  C.  (Spelman) 
Rockefeller;  graduate  of  Brown  University;  married,  in 
1001,  Abby  Greene  Aklrich.  Associated  with  his  father 
in  business  enterprises;  member  of  board  of  managen  of 
Delaware.  Lackawan&a  A  Western  Railroad  Company; 
director  of  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  American 
Linseed  Company. 

Rockefeller,  William,  capitalist;  bom  in  Richford, 
Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1841;  educated  at  Owego, 
N.  Y .,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio;  was  bookkeeper  and  later  part- 
ner in  produce  commission  trade;  soon  after  joined  his 
brother,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  oil  business;  from  1865  to 
101 1 ,  at  head  of  the  business  in  New  York ;  also  president  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  until  191L  He  is  trustee 
or  director  of  many  railroads  and  other  corporations. 

BodlUj  Angnsie,  sculptor,  president  of  international 
society  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers,  was  born  of 
a  poor  faimly  in  Paris  m  1840.  At  an  early  age  he  dis- 
'  yed  great  taste  for  art.  He  studied  under  Barye  and 
'ler-Belleuae.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  modeled 
the  "Man  with  a  Broken  Nose,"  one  of  the  best  of  his 
works.  He  began  to  exhibit  at  the  salon  in  1875.  In 
1877  he  exhibited  "The  Age  of  Bronse"  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  state  and  is  now  in  the  Luzemboutg  gallery. 
In  1880  he  completed  his  statue  of  St.  John,  also  in  the 
Luxembourg  faUery.  Pos8iU[y  the  most  elaborate  of  all 
his  works  is  his  "Portal  of  Hell"  upon  which  he  worked 
twenty  years.  It  is  a  bronse  door  for  the  museum  of 
decorative  art,  Paris.  His  works  include:  "Burgesses  of 
Calais,"  "The  Kiss,"  statue  of  Balsac,  busts  of  Jean 
Paul  Laurens,  Victor  Hugo,  and  many  othere.  In  1000 
the  city  of  Paris  erected  a  building  in  which  most  of  his 
works  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  exhibition.    Died,  1017. 

Eoebllng  (,r&b'tinfl)f  John  A.,  an  American  civil 
encpneer,  was  bom  in  MQhlhausen.  Prussia,  1806.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1831,  and  in  course  of 
years  became  the  designer  and  constructor  of  many 
great  public  works;  among  them  the  canal  aqueduct 
across  the  Allegheny  River,  and  the  Monongahela  sus- 
pension bridge,  both  at  Pittsburgh;  the  suspension  bridge 
at  Niagara,  and  the  Ohio  bridge  at  CinoinnatL  Roebling 
died  in  1860,  having  just  before  projected  the  bridge 
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oyer  the  East  Rirer.  to  oonneot  the  citiea  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  oomiueted  by  nia  son  and  opened  to  travol 
in  1883. 

Eo«t»tliiKt  W&ablQit<iii  AofUfitiu,  eo^eer;  bom 
iQ  BaiuEitrurg.  Pa.,  May  20,  1^37;  irmfluaic  of  Rena- 
•elapr  Pblyt^cbniq  I&siituu!,  1857;  ItAnt^  his  father  in 
eonatrurtJufi  oi  PittsbufKh  auaperjiion  bridjgw  licro^^  AUe- 
gheQy  Rivet"  serveii,  lKlil-e5,  in  Uoiua  Arnijr,  private 
to  brevet  colotjtU  reififiiied  January^  iSdiS,  to  ner^i-^t  his 
father  in  buiidihE  CiiiCinnfiti  &tid  Coviagtaii  au^r>oD8ion 
bridge »  Thfe  Brooklyn  kiidee  waa  undi^rt&k^in  by  the 
father,  but  hi»  death*  Jul/  2^,  lfi69,  bcfofc  the  wo^k  had 
becQ  beEUa,  kft  ihv  entire  caEmtriiCliou  lo  InA  s^in,  who 
directed  it  to  TLimihl'ticiii.  Ht  ia  president  of  The 
Juhu    A.    H->^  ■    'la   Cnmnany,    manufactures   of 

if  un  and  steel  ^^  i:  u  .  I  .  i r ft  row,  Trenton,  N.  J,  Author: 
''Military  Suapennon  Bridge/^  etc. 

Roentcen,  WUhelm  Connul.  the  diacorerer  of  the 
X-Raya,  is  of  Dutch  origin,  and  waa  born  in  1^15. 
He  began  his  university  atudiea  at  ZQrich,  and  tr:>T\i  (h-  re 
followed  Profeeaor  Kundt  to  WQrsburg,  and  ^iterw^rda 
to  Straaaburg,  in  which  univeraity  he  acted  aij  KuniLt'a 
aaaiatant  in  1873.  In  1875,  he  became  ptottsaor  of 
phynoa  and  mathematics  at  the  Agriculturcil  An^dit>  ly 
in  WQrttemberg;  in  1876,  he  returned  to  Str^i^-^Uan:  in 
1879,  became  profeaaor  at  Qiesaen,  in  1885  at  v^  urzh.  .  g, 
and  at  Munich  ainoe  1899.  He  haa  wriu<^ n  ^^v^ral 
works  on  acientifio  aubjecta,  and  of  late  yeara  Ij^^  ^e  u'IlkI 
the  effecta  of  electricity  when  paaaed  thro^Jifb  lar^^ua 
gaaea;  alao  the  abaorption  of  heat  raya  by  steam  aad 
naea.  Hia  diaooverv  of  the  rajra  which  he  haa  named 
X-Raya  oame  by  chance  when  he  waa  experimenting 
with  vacuum  tuMa.  He  atudied  them  thoroughly,  how- 
ever, before  making  hia  diacovery  public. 

Kogcr  n.9  King  of  Sicily;  bom  in  1097.  He  gained 
•ome  territory  from  hia  oouam,  William  of  Apulia,  after 
whose  death,  in  1127.  he  was  acknowledged  aa  Duke  of 
Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Naplea,  receiving  hia  inveatiture 
from  Pope  Honoriua  II.  (1128).  Soon  afterwarda  the 
Prince  of  Capua  did  homage  to  him  aa  hia  over-lord. 
In  1129,  he  received  from  the  anti-pope,  Anaeletua,  the 
title  of  King  of  Sicily.     Died,  1154. 

Bogcn*  Henry  H«t  capitaliat;  bora  in  Fairhaven, 
Ifaaa.:  was  a  large  stockholder  and  vioe-preddent 
and  direotor  of  Standard  Oil  Company;  president  and 
director  of  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  National 
Transit  Company,  Natural  Fuel  Qas  Companv,  New 
York  Ttmnait  Com|>any,  Richmond  Light  and  Railroad 
Company;  vice-president  and  trustee  of  Anaconda  Cop- 
per^Hining  Company;  vice-president  and  director  of 
Brooklyn  Union  Qas  Company.  United  Metals  Selling 
Conmany;  truatee  of  Mutual  Lue  Inaurance  Company 
of  New  York;  director  of  United  Statea  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Atchiaon,  Topeka  A  Santa  F6  Railroad  Company, 
Chioago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  Railway  Company, 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  New  Jeraey  A  Btaten 
Island  Ferry  Company.  Rapid  Transit  Ferrv  Company, 
Suten  Island  Ferry  Company,  Atlas  Track  Company, 
Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  Guaranty  Truat 
Company,  Mutual  Alliance  Truat  Company,  National 
Bank  of  Fairhaven,  New  York.  Carbide  and  Acetylene 
Company.  He  made  many  gifta  to  his  native  town, 
including  a  library,  town  hall,  achoola,  churches,  etc. 
Died,  1909. 

Bogers,  Henry  Wade,  dean  law  depcutment  of  Yale, 
1903-13:  bom  in  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  October  10, 
1853;  graduate  of  University  of  Michigan,  1874  (A.  M., 
LL.  D.,  Wealeyan  University,  Conn.).  Admitted  to 
bar,  1877;  professor  law  in  law  school,  Univeraity  of 
Michigan,  1883;  dean  of  aame,  1885-90;  preaident  of 
Northwestern  Univeraity,  1890-1901;  professor  of  law, 
Yale,  1901-03.  Author:  "Illinois  CiUtiona,"  "Expert 
Testimony,"   also   numerous  articles  for  law  Journals 


»viBH«i9  Marie  Jeanne  Pkllpon,  bom  in  1754: 
was  daughter  of  an  engraver  at  Paris,  and  married  Rolana 
in  1780.  She  aympathised  with  his  revolutionary  ideaa, 
and  exerciaed  much  influence  over  the  policy  of  the 
Qirondiat  party.  On  the  proacription  of  the  Qirondista 
she  was  confined  in  the  Abbaye,  and,  after  five  months* 
impriaonment.  put  to  death  in  1793.  Her  "M4moires" 
were  written  during  her  confinement. 

Bomanes,  Georce  John,  naturalist;  bora  in  Kings- 
ton, Canada,  in  1848;  took  an  honors  degree  in  science  at 
Cambridge;  came  under  the  influence  of  Darwin,  whoae 
theory  of  evolution  he  advocated  and  developed  in 
leoturea  and  varioua  works,  e.  g.,  "Scientific  Evidencea 
of  Organic  Evolution,"  "Mental  Evolution  in  Animals," 
**Mental  Evolution  in  Man";  his  posthumous  "Thoughts 
OB  Religion"  reveal  a  marked  advance  from  his  early 
MDoetioism  towards  a  belief  in  Christianity;  founded 
tbe  Romanes  Leoturee  at  Oxford.     Died,  1894. 


Bomney,  Geerge«  painter,  bom  at  Daltoa«  in  Lan- 
cashire, 1734;  after  receiving  some  lessons  from  a  coun- 
try artist,  went  to  London  in  1762;  visited  Fhuioe  in 
1764,  and  Italy,  1773-75;  on  his  retura  became  the  rival 
of  Reynolds  as  a  portrait  painter;  also  gained  distiao- 
tion  as  a  painter  of  historical  pictures.     Died,  1802. 

Eoosevelt,  Theodore,  twenty-sixth  President,  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  October  27,  1858,  the  eon  of 
Theodore  and  Martha  (Bullock)  Roosevelt.  Though 
phyiically  delicate  in  yf>nth,  he  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
vej->ity  ii,t  is,  Biid  was  ifriniuated  in  lh!>iK  [n  the  follow- 
ing J  ear  he  Lk  gan  th<j  ^tudy  of  Uw  ami  wnm  elected  to  the 
New  Vcrk  Ic^giftUture.  He  waa  twice  melected,  and 
beeamo  tlit?  ruudidate  of  the  minority  party  for  speaker 
in  his  eecofid  t^rm.  In  18>i4  he  wu  rbo-^^n  a  delegate 
to  th«  R^publicAn  Nation jil  CouventiDn,  and  later 
in  the  ye«r  went  to  North  D&kota,  wh^re  he  spent 
two  years  on  &  ranch^  raising  citttic.  In  1886  he  was 
an  uiiauccesA^ul  candidate  for  Mayor  oi  New  York. 
Prcsideiit  Harrison  a|ipoLnt«d  Hi»i  a  member  of  the 
Ui  1  States  Civ^il  Service  CommijAion  in  1889,  in 
wl  capacity     bo     iwrvod     until     ISW5.     when     he 

rei  d  to  accGpt  the  pr^eiidency  ol  tho  PQUoe  Commis- 
sic  :  New  York  City,  under  May^jr  iStronR.  President 
Ml  U'y    appointed    him    Aasiwinat    Sofr^rtary    of    the 

Ni  m  Apnl.  l8fJ7;  and,  upon  the  oulbreftk  of  the  Span- 
ish-A  mtrrican  Wax',  in  Ibi^fSy  he  rtalgned  the  post  to  assist 
in  otttjxmtUi(i  the  Firat  U.  S.  Volanteer  tuvalry  (after- 
Wftrtia  known  an  RooBcveR'a  RouRh  Riders),  of  which 
he  lioeame  lifuteaant-eolonel;,  and  latter  colonel,  for  gal- 
lantry in  the  battkfl  of  La«  Gua^ainiAa  and  San  Joan, 
Cuba,  In  Sfpteinber,  189S,  he  ivod  muut^^red  out  with 
hia  r^'^imrnt,  at  Montauk,  I^n£  taland.  t^hortly  follow- 
ing ti'j  waa  Dominat^Ni  f or  jEovemnr  of  %ow  York,  and 
ele  1 1 e4 ,  N  ove mber*  I  SfiJ*.  T w o  years  late r  he  was  unani- 
miiu'Sy  nominated  for  vice-president  of  the  United 
St  ii'^  by  the  Republinan  National  Coavenrion,  at  Phila- 
delptua,  and  elected.  il«  sucee^ed  to  the  presidency 
Se  pit' ruber  H.  IR)1,  upon  tho  death  of  Fremdent  Mo- 
KiakUy.  &nd  at  tho  cluae  of  thfr  term  w&s  unanimously 
nominated  by  Lis  party  to  succeed  himself,  and  elected 
November,  1904.  His  second  term  embraced  a  strenu- 
ous, sucoMsful  campaign  for  |>oUtical,  industrial,  and 
social  reform.  His  efforts  in  bringing  about  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  Japan  and  Russia  in  1905  were  impor- 
tant and  effective,  in  appreciation  of  whieh  he  wse 
awarded  the  Nobel  peace  prise  in  1906.  He  headed  a 
large  hunting  party  to  Africa  for  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, 1909.  In  1910  he  retumed  through  Europe, 
making  speeches  at  Cairo,  Paris,  and  the  GuildhaU, 
London.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  received  over 
23,000  specimens  as  the  result  of  this  trip.  In  1912 
he  was  presidential  candidate  of  the  Progressive 
party  which  he  had  organised.  During  the  campiugn  he 
was  shot  at  Milwaukee,  but  was  not  fatally  wounded. 
Contributing  editor  of  the  Outlook,  1909-14.  During  an 
exploration  in  South  America,  1913-14,  he  discovered 
several  hundred  miles,  previously  unexplored,  of  a 
river  tributary  to  the  Madeira,  named  in  his  honor 
Rio  Teodoro.  Early  in  the  great  war  he  became  de- 
cidedly anti-Qerman,  and  upon  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lusitania"  in  1916  vigorouslj^  urged  national  prepared- 
ness against  Teutonic  aggression.  Among  his  important 
publications  are:  "Winning  of  the  West."  "History  of 
the  Naval  War  of  1812."  "Hunting  Tri^  of  a  Ranchman." 
"Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  "Life  of  Qouvemexir 
Morris,"  "Ranch  Life  and  Hxinting  Trail,"  "History 
of  New  York."  "American  Ideals  and  other  Essays/' 
"The  Wilderness  Hunter,"  '*The  Rough  Rkiers."  "Life 
of  (^iver  Cromwell,"  "The  Strenuous  Life."  "Theodore 
Roosevelt:  an  Autobiography."  "African  Game  Trails," 
"Life  Histories  of  African  Game  Animals."  "Throu|^  the 
Brasilian  Wilderness,"  "America  and  the  World  War." 
He  was  twice  married:  first  to  Ahoe  Lee,  in  1880,  who 
died  in  1884;  second  to  E^dith  Kermit  Carow.  in  1886. 
His  four  sons.  Theodore,  Kermit.  Archibald,  ana  Quentin, 
served  in  American  or  aUied  armies,  1917-18.  The 
youngest,  Quentin  Roosevelt,  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
battle  in  France,  1918.  Following  the  Brasilian  expe- 
dition, Roosevelt's  health  became  impaired  and  he  died 
of  pulmonarv  embolism,  January  6.  1919. 

Root,  ElChn*  an  American  statesman  and  lawyer: 
bora  in  Clinton,  N.  Y..  February  15.  1845;  was  graduated 
at  Hamilton  CoUege  in  1864,  and  after  teaching  for  a 
while  entered  the  New  York  University  Law  School  and 
was  graduated  in  1867.     On  August  1.  1899,  he  was  ap- 

K>inted  secretary  of  war  by  President  McKinley,  and  on 
arch  5.  1901,  was  reappointed.  After  the  SMnish- 
American  War,  Secretary  Root  represented  the  United 
States  Government  in  all  ofllcial  communications  with 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  August, 
1903,  he  resigned  the  ofllce  of  secretary  of  war,  his  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  in  January.  1904.     In  1905,  PresidsiH 
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Boosevelt  appointed  him  secretary  of  atate,  and  while 
discharginc  the  duties  oi  that  office  he  did  much  to  unify 
the  Pan-American  countries.  In  1907,  he  visited  Mexico 
in  the  interests  oi  a  closer  relationship  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States.  United  States  sen- 
ator from  New  York,  1909-15.  Received  Nobel  peace 
prise,  1912. 

Bosebery,  Archibald  PlilUp  Primrofle,  fifth  earl 
of;  born  in  1847;  was  chief  commissioner  of  works  in 
1885,  and  was  chairman  of  the  first  London  County 
Council:  became  foreign  secretai^  under  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  1886  and  1892;  succeeded  to  the  premiership  in  1894, 
rraigned  in  1895.  and  retired  from  tne  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party,  October,  1896;  since  then  he  has  been 
prominent  on  several  important  occasions,  notably  dur- 
ing the  Fashoda  crisis  and  the  Transvaal  negotiations, 
in  both  of  which  he  supported  Lord  Salisoury;  has 
delivered  many  notable  speeches  on  Hterary  and  social 
subjects.  In  1900,  published  an  interesting  study  of 
"Napoleon  —  The  Last  Phase."  In  December,  1901, 
returned  to  political  life,  with  a  speech  at  Chesterfield, 
and  became  president  of  the  Liberal  League.  Has  been 
a  vigorous  critic  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  especially 
on  imperial  grounds. 

Bowcnms,  WlUtom  Starke,  American  general, 
bom  at  Kingston,  Ohio,  1819;  trained  as  an  ennneer,  he 
had  settled  down  to  coal-mining  when  the  ^vil  War 
broke  out;  joined  the  armjr  in  1861,  and  rapidly  came  to 
the  front;  highlv  distinguished  himself  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  1862-63,  winning  battles  at  luka,  Corinth,  and 
stone  River;  but  defeated  at  Chickamauga  he  lost  his 
command;  reinstated  in  1864  he  drove  Price  out  of  Bfis- 
souri;  was  minister  to  Mexico,  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  1885-1893  registrar  of  the  United  States  Treasury; 
died  near  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  1898. 

BasMtti,  Gabricle  {rot-mfti),  bom  at  Vasto,  in  the 
province  of  Chieti,  Italy,  1783,  an  eminent  Italian  author, 
chiefly  celebrated  as  a  oommentator  on  Dante,  and  as  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  poems,  which  are  popular 
in  Italy.  He  went  to  England  as  a  politieal  refugee  in 
1824,  and  was  for  several  years  (till  1845)  professor  of 
Italian  Literature  in  Kind's  College,  London.  Died  in 
London,  1854.  His  son,  Gabriel  Chsiies  Dante  Rossetti, 
bom  in  London,  1828;  died  at  Birchington-on-the-fiea 
April  9,  1882;  attained  considerable  eminence  as  ap 
artist,  and  also  as  a  poet.  His  poems  are  contained  in 
two  volvaws  —  "Poems"  (1870),  and  "Ballads  and 
Sonnets"  (1881).  He  also  wrote  '^Dante  and  his  Circle" 
(1861  and  1874.)  Christina  Rossetti,  daughter  and  sister 
of  the  two  above,  died  December  29,  1894,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-four.  She  wrote  **The  Prince's  Progress,"  etc., 
and  many  weU-known  religious  poems  and  books, 
children's  stories,  etc. 

BoMlnl,  Glaaehina  Antonio  (xoa-^i'ni),  the  great- 
est of  the  Italian  opera  eomposers,  was  bom  1792.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  strolling  horn-player.  He  studied  music 
under  Mattei  at  the  Lyceum  of  Bologna.  Among  his 
chief  operas  are  "Taneredi"  (1813),  "II  Barbiere  di 
Seviglia^(1816),  and  "GugUelmo  TeU"  (1829).  He  also 
composed  a  "Stabat  Mater"  (1842),  and  other  Church 
music.  From  1824  onwards  he  lived  chiefly  in  Paris. 
Died,  1868.       ^ 

Eotbschlld  {Oer.  pron.  r6tf$htU),  the  name  of  a  cele- 
brated Jewish  family  of  bankers  and  financiers.  Meyer 
Anselm  Rothschild,  was  born  at  Frankford,  1743.  died, 
1812.  Was  designed  for  the  priesthood,  but  showed  more 
aptitude  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  family's  fortune  by  hiis  success  as  the  banker 
of  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel.  His  son,  Nathan,  bom 
1777,  died  1836,  went  to  England  in  1800  as  agent  for  his 
father,  after  whose  death  he  greatly  extended  his  busi- 
ness, acting  in  co-partnership  with  his  brothers,  who 
resided  in  various  European  capitals.  His  eldest  son, 
Lionel  de  Rothschild,  was  born  1808,  died  1879,  was 
^ected  Whig  member  for  the  City  of  London  in  1847,  but 
did  not  take  his  seat  until  the  passing  of  the  Jewish  Dis- 
abilities Bill  (1858).  Nathaniel  Mayer,  born  1840,  died, 
1915,  eldest  son  of  Lionel,  was  raised  to  peerage,  1885. 

BoosMoii,  Jean  Jacques  iRd-»d'),  French  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  1712,  son  of  a  watchmaker  at  Geneva; 
was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  but  made  his  escape 
into  Savoy  (1728),  where  he  was  found  by  a  priest,  who 
entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  Madame  de  Warens  at 
Annecy.  During  the  ensuing  years  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  her  house,  but  he  finally  quarreled 
with  her  and  went  to  Paris  (1741),  whence  in  1742  he 
accompanied  the  French  ambassador  to  Venice  as  sec- 
retary. In  1750  he  gained  a  prise,  offered  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Dijon,  by  an  essay  attacking  the  influence  of  the 
arts  and  soiencee  on  society.  Of  his  subsequent  writings 
the  following  are  iht  most  famous  —  "Julie,  ou  la  Nou- 
velle  H61olse '*  a  romance  (1760).  "Du  Contrat  Social" 
(1762),  and  *'Emile,"  a  philosophical  romance  treating 


of  eduoatioa  (1762).  The  years  1766-67  ha  apent  in 
England  as  the  guest  of  Hume,  but  quarreled  with  him, 
and  returned  to  France.     Died,  1778. 

Boyce»  Joalabi  philosopher,  pssrehologist  and  educa- 
tor, born  in  Qrum  Valley,  Nevada  County,  Cal.,  November 
20.  1855;  graduate  of  University  of  CaUfomia,  1875 
(Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1878;  LL.  D.,  University  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  1900;  LL.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1902). 
Instructor  in  English  literature  and  logic.  University  of 
California,  1878-82;  instructor  and  assistant  professor. 
Harvard,  1882-92;  professor  of  history  of  philosophy, 
1892-1914.  Author:  "ReUgious  Aspect  of  Philosophy,'* 
"History  of  California"  (in  "American  (Jommonwealth** 
series),  "The  Feud  of  Oakfield  Oeek,"  "The  Spirit  of 
Modem  Philosophy."  "The  Conception  of  God'  Goint 
author),  "The  World  and  the  Individual,"  "The  (k>n- 
ception  of  Immortality,"  "Studies  of  Good  and  Evil," 
"Outlines  of  Psychology,"  "Herbert  Spencer,  an  Estimate 
and  a  Review."     Died,  1916. 

Eabens,9ater  Paol,  a  distinguished  Flemish  painter; 
bom  in  SiegeUj^estohalia,  June  29,  1577.  He  went  to 
Antwerp  in  1608,  and  was  soon  after  made  court  painter 
to  the  Archduke  Albert,  Spanish  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries.  In  1621  he  was  employed  by  the  Princess 
Marie  de'  Medici  to  adorn  the  galler:^  of  ike  Luxembours 
with  a  series  of  paintings  illustrative  of  the  principal 
scenes  of  her  life.  While  thus  engaged  he  became  known 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  purchased  his  museum. 
He  was  afterward  employed  by  the  Infanta  Isabella  and 
the  King  of  Spain  in  some  important  negotiations  which 
he  executed  with  such  credit  as  to  be  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  acouired  immense  wealth,  and 
was  twice  married,  the  second  time,  in  1630,  to  a  girl  of 
sixteen.  Rubens,  beyond  all  comparison,  was  the  most 
rapid  in  execution  of  all  the  great  masters,  and  was  incon- 
testably  the  greatest  perfector  of  the  mechanical  part  of 
his  art  that  ever  existed.  His  works  are  very  numerous, 
and  very  diversified  in  subject.  There  are  nearly  100 
in  the  picture  gallery  at  Munich.  "The  Descent  from 
the  Cross,"  at  Antwerp,  is  perhaps  his  masterpiece.  He 
died  in  Antwerp,  May  30,  1640. 

Sadolf,  dr  Kodolf  I.,  King  of  (3ennany,  founder  of 
thf'  Hiib?4burK  Dynjisty,  wan  born  1218;  was  elected 
emp^i'QT  iu  lJ7vi,  and,  by  Uin  concessions  to  Gregory  X. 
at  his  coTonAtion,  ended  tho  |i-iid  with  the  pope.  A  war 
with  Ottocar,  King  of  Kohccrjlii,  was.  ternunated  by  the 
defr-at  nnd  death  of  the  luti^r  in  1278.  His  son.  Wen- 
ce»LauA^  did  honiuge  to  Rudolf  tor  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
Rudolf  curlxE'd  th>:'  powor  of  the  nobles,  and  granted 
chaiterti  to  many  t  ■--  "-      T>i -l,  1291. 

Rudolf  n.9  German  emperor,  son  of  Maximilian  II., 
born  in  Vienna  in  1552;  became  King  of  Hungary  in  1572, 
and  of  Bohemia  three  vears  later;  ascended  the  imperial 
throne  in  1576;  indolent  and  incapable,  he  left  the 
empire  to  the  care  of  worthless  ministers;  disorder  and 
foreign  invasion  speedily  followed;  persecution  inflamed 
the  Protestants;  by  1611,  his  brother,  Matthias,  sup- 
ported by  other  kinsmen,  had  wrested  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  from  him;  had  a  taste  for  astrology  and  al- 
chemy, and  patronised  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe.  Died, 
1612. 

Bamford,  BeiUAinln  ThomMon,  Ckiant,  was 
born  in  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  March  26,  1753."  He 
was  an  American  scientist,  noted  especially  for  his  suc- 
cessful endeavors  to  apply  the  principles  of  natural  phi- 
losophy to  practical  uses.  He  Began  life  as  a  teacher  at 
the  town  of  Rumford,  now  Concord.  New  Hampshire; 
but,  having  taken  part  in  the  political  movements  of  the 
time,  he  was  sent  to  England  by  General  William  Howe 
as  the  bearer  of  despatches.  There  he  occupied  for  a 
time  the  position  of  under-secretary  of  state  in  the 
colonial  omce;  and  then  returned  to  America,  where  he 
fought  on  the  royal  side.  Afterwards  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  effected  many  reforms 
in  that  kingdom,  in  return  for  which  he  was  created 
Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  choosing  Rumford 
for  his  titular  designation.  In  1795  he  was  once  more 
in  London,  where  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Ro^^al  Insti- 
tution. In  1802  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where 
he  married  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  Lavoi- 
sier; but,  having  separated  from  that  lady,  he  removed 
to  AuteuU,  where  he  remained  unUl  his  death.  His  only 
hterary  works  of  importance  are:  "Essays,  Political,  Eco- 
nomical, and  Philosophical"  (1797-1802),  and  a  volume 
of  "Papers  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics'* 
(1802).     Died.  1814. 

BanebeiY.  JohAn  LndTlf*  bom  in  1804;  Swedish 
poet;  studied  at  the  University  of  Abo;  was  rector  of 
the  College  of  Borga,  1847-50;  published  idylls,  lyrics, 
and  other  poems.     Died,  1877. 

Bapert,  Prince  Bobert,  of  Bavaria,  was  bom  1619. 
He  was  a  son  of  Frederick  V.,  Elector  Palatine,  by  Elisa- 
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beth,  eldest  daughter  of  Jamee  I.,  of  EndLand,  and  whoee 
■icter  it  known  in  Enrilwh  history  as  the  fSlectress  Sophia 
d  Hanover.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  civil  wars 
of  En^and  nnder  tus  unole,  Charies  I.,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  rash  courage  and  impetuosity.  In  the 
reign  of  Chaiies  II.  he  served  in  the  fleet,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  Governor  of  Windsor.  In  his  last  years 
he  amused  himself  with  scientific  pursuits;  and  is  said 
to  have  invented  pinchbeck,  sometimes  called  prince's 
metal,  and  the  curious  scientific  toys  called  Prince  Ru- 
pert's drops.  He  is  buried  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  Westminster.     Died,  1^2. 

Bosh*  BealAinlii*  American  physician  andpolitidan, 
bom  at  Philadelphia,  1746.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh; 
was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1776,  and  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  became  professor  in  the 
Institute  of  Ifedicine  at  Philadelphia  in  1791.  Among 
his  works  are,  "Essasrs,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Philo- 
sophical"; "Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations";  and 
**A  History  of  the  YeUow  Fever."     Died,  1813. 

Bnsldii.  Johiit  was  born  in  London.  1819,  and  edu- 
oated  at  Oxford.  In  1843  appeared  th<e  first  volume  of 
"Modem  Paintfnrs,"  which  created  a  revolution  in  modem 
art  and  the  estimation  of  srtistic  qualities.  The  remain- 
ing volumes  were  published  in  1846,  1856,  and  1860.  Of 
Rusldn's  other  works  on  art,  the  chief  are  the  **Seven 
Liamps  of  Architecture,"  and  "Stones  of  Venice."  About 
I860  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  social  problems 
of  the  age,  and  published  "Unto  this  Last,"  and  Munera 
Pulveris."  Among  his  later  works  are  "Sesame  and 
LiUes,"  "The  Ethics  of  the  Dust."  and  •*The  Crown  of 
Wild  Olive."  and  "Pr»terita,"  a  charming,  though 
uncomj^etea  autobiography.  Mr.  Rusldn  was  appointed 
Rede  Lecturer,  at  Cambridge,  in  April,  1867,  and  the 
senate  conferred  the  denee  of  LL.  D.  upon  him.  May 
15th.  From  1869  to  1879,  and  during  1883-84  he  was 
Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  at  Oxford.  He  was 
obliged  to  resign  the  post  in  1884  on  account  of  failing 
health.  For  several  years  prior  to  his  death  he  lived 
in  retirement  at  Brantwood,  on  Lake  Coniston.  Died, 
1900.  X 

Russell,  Annie  CMiss),  actress;  bom  in  liverpooL 
England,  m  1864;  nrst  stage  appearance  in  Montreal 
when  8,  afterward  at  New  York  in  juvenile  "Pinafore" 
company;  went  to  South  America  and  West  Indies  in 
varied  repertory;  returned  to  United  States  and  joined 
Madison  Square  Theater  Company;  became  famous  in 
"Esmeralda  and  Qeorge  Parsons  Lathrop's  "Elaine"; 
retired  for  several  srears  on  account  of  ill  health;  since 
1895,  has  appeared  in  several  leading  r61es;  first  appear- 
ance in  London,  1898.  Has  since  appeared  as  star  in 
"Miss  Hobbs,"^*A  Royal  Family,"  ^T^e  Girl  and  the 
Judge,"  etc. 

Rosselly  John.  Earl,  statesman,  third  son  of  the 
sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  waa  born  1792.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  and  Edinburgh;  entered  parliament  as 
a  Whig  in  1813;  became  an  advocate  of  parliamentary 
reform;  was  instrumental  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  (1828),  and  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Rehef  Act  (1829):  was  paymaster-general  under  Lord 
Grey,  1830-34,  and  drew  up  the  Government  Reform  Bill 
(1832);  was  home  secretary  (1835-39),  and  colonial  sec- 
retary (1839-il)  under  Lord  Melbourne;  led  the  Oppo- 
sition (1841-46);  was  prime  minister  (1846-52);  went  as 
British  plenipotentiary  to  the  Vienna  (inference  (1855); 
was  foreign  secretary  under  Lord  Palmerston  (1859-65); 
again  became  prime  minister  in  1865.  but  resigned  on 
the  defeat  of  ms  Reform  Bill  in  1866.  Earl  Russell 
published  an  "Essa^  on  the  History  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment and  Constitution,"  and  numerous  other  works. 
Died.  1878. 

Rosselly  LUIIsn,  opera  singer;  bora  (Helen  Lomse 
Leonard)  m  Iowa  in  1861;  educated  in  Convent  Sacred 
Heart,  Chicago;  sang  in  church  choir,  and,  in  1879, 
was  engaged  by  E.  E.  Rice  to  play  in  "Pinafore."  Later, 
sang  ballads  at  Tony  Pastor's  Theater,  New  York;  joined 
McCaull  Opera  Company,  of  which  she  was  prima 
donna  until  her  own  company  was  organised;  has  since 
starred  in  various  operatic  loles  in  United  States  and 
England;  married,  nrst.  Harry  Braham,  musical  con- 
ductor; second,  Edward  Solomon,  composer;  third,  Sig. 
Perugini,  operatic  tenor;  fourth,  A.  P.  Moore. 

RaysdiAl  (^oit^d'dl),  or  Bnysdael,  Jacob  van,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Dutch  landscape  painters,  bom 
at  Haarlem,  probably  about  1625,  diedfin  the  poorhouse 
of  his  native  place  1682.  His  paintings,  but  little  appre- 
ciated during  his  lifetime,  now  bring  great  prices.  Fine 
examples  of  his  wwks  are  to  be  seen  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  London,  and  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  Land- 
scapes with  dark  clouds  hanging  over  them,  lakes  and 
rivulets  surrounded  by  overhanging  treee,  etc.,  are  his 
subjaets,  and  are  represented  with  true  poetic  feeling 


and  admirable  teehniqiie.  It  is  said  that  the  figures  in 
his  paintings  were  executed  by  A.  van  de  Veld«»  Philip 
and  Pieter  Wouwerman,  C.  Berghem,  and  others. 

Rnfter  (rot'tor),  MIeiinel  Adriaanssoon  de»  a  cele- 
brated Dutch  Admiral,  bom  at  Flushing  in  1607.  died, 
1676,  in  the  port  of  Syracuse  from  a  wound  received  in  an 
engaf em^t  with  the  French.  He  rose  to  his  rank  from 
the  situauon  of  cabin-boy,  and  distinguished  himself  for 
remarkable  seamanship  and  bravery  in  many  navsl 
battles,  but  more  especially  in  1653,  in  1666,  and  in  1672, 
against  the  British  fleet. 

Kymn,  Patrick  John,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
was  born  near  Thurles,  Ireland,  in  1831.  He  was  or* 
dained  deacon  and  completed  his  studies  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  was  raised  to  the  priesthood  in  1853.  In 
1872  was  elected  coadjutor  bishop  of  St.  Louis j  arch- 
Inshop,  1883.  His  administration  was  energetic  and 
successful.  He  was  transferred  to  Philaddphia  in  1884. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  graceful  and  eloquent 
speaker.  Author  of  "What  (Catholics  Do  Not  Be- 
heve";  "The  Causes  of  Modern  Skepticism,"  etc 
Died,  1911. 

Rymn,  Thomas  Fortune,  financier;  bom  in  Nelson 
County.  Va.,  October  17,  1851.  Began  business  life, 
1868,  Baltimore  dry  goods  house;  entered  Wall  Street, 
1870;  member  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  1874: 
afterwards  interested  in  consolidation  and  extension  of 
street  railway  and  lighting  systems.  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  cities,  and  in  reorganisation  of  various  rail- 
ways in  the  South,  ooal  properties  in  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia,  and  railways  in  Ohio.  Purchased  controlling 
interest  of  the  stock  of  EquitaUe  life  Assurance  So<nety 
of  United  StatesL  1905.  Delegate  from  Virginia,'  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  1904.  In  19Qo,  retired  as 
officer  or  director  of  more  than  thirty  corporations  in 
which  he  was  the  controlling  factor.  He  gave  $1,000,000 
for  Roman  Catholic  church.  New  York  city,  in  1912. 

Sacasta,  Praiedes  Mateo,  bom  in  1827;  Spanish 
statesman,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  tor  his 
share  in  the  rising  of  1856,  and  again,  ten  vears  later, 
to  seek  refuge  in  France.  On  his  return  he  changed 
his  views  and  joined  General  Prim,  and  hdd  the  port- 
folio of  the  interior  for  several  vears.  After  the  aoee^* 
sipn  of  Alfonso  XII.j  he  formed  a  Liberal-constitution* 
ahst  part^,  and  having,  in  1880,  joined  a  new  Libcnl 
combination,  formed  a  coalition  with  Campoa,  whieh 
lasted  till  1888.  In  1885,  Sagasta  again  became  head 
of  a  ministry,  and  continued  almost  uninterruptedly 
down  to  1902.     Died,  1903. 

^  Sage,  Muvaret  OUvla  fSloeiini,  was  bom  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September  8,  1828;  daughter  of  Joeeph 
and  Margaret  Pierson  (Jermain)  Slooum;  educated  in 
schools  of  Syracuse;  graduate  of  Troy  Female  Seminary, 
1847  (degree,  Mistress  of  Letters,  New  York  University, 
1904);  married  in  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  November  24.  1800, 
to  Russell  Sage.  President  of  Emma  Willard  Asaoeia- 
tion;  member  of  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants. 
She  added  large  sums  to  the  endowment  of  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
other  institutions.  Gave  $50,000  to  Ssrraeuse  agricul- 
tural school  in  1912.     Died,  1918. 

Saint  Clair,  Arthur,  an  American  general,  was  bom 
in  Scotland,  in  1734.  He  emigrated  to  America, 
became  a  citisen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  briyndier- 
general  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  serving  with  dis- 
tinction at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  In 
1777,  he  became  major-general,  and  entered  Congress  in 
1785,  of  which  body  he  was  elected  president  two  years 
later.  In  1789,  he  was  made  governor  of  Northwest 
Territory,  and  two  years  afterwards  suffered  a  defeat 
with  heavy  loss,  at  the  hands  of  the  Miami  Indians^ 
Died,  1818. 

Salnte-Benve,  Charles  Angostln,  bom  in  1804; 
French  critic;  after  having  been  a  surgeon,  wrote  verses 
for  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes"  and  other  period- 
icals, and,  in  1840,  became  Masarin  librarian.  In  1849, 
he  joined  the  "Constitutionnel."  in  which  appeared  his 
"Causeries  du  Lundi."  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  "Dictionnaire  Historique  de  la  Langue  Francaise." 
Died,  1869. 

Saint  Gandens,  Aagnstns,  sculptor;  bom  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  in  1848;  came  to  United  States  in  infancy; 
learned  trade  of  eameo  cutter;  studied  drawing  at 
Cooper  Institute,  1861;  studpnt  at  National  Academy 
of  Design,  1865-^  (hon.  LL.  D.,  Harvard;  L.  H.  D., 
Princeton);  at  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  18«7-7a 
In  Rome,  1870-72.  producing  there,  1871,  hia  first 
figure,  "Hiawatha'  :  settled  in  New  York,  187& 
Among  his 'works  are  "Adoration  of  the  Cross"  (in  St. 
Thomas's  Church.  New  York),  "The  Puritan^"  "Diana** 
(on  tower  of  Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York): 
statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  A.  Logan,  CU* 
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cago;  Admind  Famunit,  New  York;  Peter  Cooper. 
New  York;  Colonel  R.  O.  Shaw,  Boston;  monument 
to  General  Sherman,  New  York,  and  numerous  other 
•tatues  and  busta.     Died,  1907. 

SalonJI*  Klnmochl.  former  Japaaese  pTemier.  bcloacs 
to  an  illufltrioufl  family^  which,  in  the  prut,  Uhs  had 
marriage  connections  with  this  iiiipcria]  (amily.  Born 
in  Kyoto  in  1849,  as  a  youth  of  l&  ha  gnthLf  red  voluDtcers 
and  fought  for  the  emperor  iq  the  ruvoluticn.  He 
then  went  to  Paris,  was  a  studt^nt  in  the  Latin  C^uar^r, 
and  returned  to  Japan  at  the  nec^  of  32.  II  o  at  once 
started  a  daily  paper  at  Tokyo,  &nd  proclaimed  himdelf 
a  liberal  of  the  European  typo,  SubdcqucDtly,  the 
marguiB  became  minister  to  Auatrifl-Huneary  and  then 
to  Germany.  On  his  return  %q  Japfin  he  jomtd  the 
first  Ito  cabinet  as  minister  of  ^'ducation.  &  poot  which 
he  again  occupied  in  the  second  lu>  cabinet,  hE^ving 
been    minister    of    foreign    afTair^    in    the    interval.     A 

Seat  friend  of  Marquis  ito,  Snionjt  assbt«d  bim  to  form 
e  Constitutional  Associatioci  H^lKM)),  &tid  bocame  its 
leader  in  1903.  At  three  difficult  crUes  tho  mikivJu  bas 
called  Saionji  to  be  prime  minister  pro  t^ta,  Hesigaed 
premiership  of  Japan,  1912. 

Sallsbliry,  Marquig  of,  an  eminent  British  statee- 
man;  was  born  at  Hatfield  in  1830.  He  was  graduated 
from  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  in  1849,  and  sat  in 
parliament  for  Stamford,  1853-68.  He  was  secretary 
for  India,  18d6-fi7.  and  again  1874-76.  In  the  Utter 
year  he  was  special  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  was 
practically  the  leader  of  the  Conference  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  1878  he  was  appointed  forei^^n  secretary,  and, 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  took  a  promment  part  in  the 
conn^ss  of  Berlin.  After  the  latter's  dpath  hr  h,rrr.Tne 
the  leader  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  later  rose  to  the  rank  of  premier.     Divd^  lOlB. 

Salltl8t«  Roman  historian;  bom  at  Afnitt'rnuni.  in 
the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  and  at r  Lined  the  qusstor- 
ship  and  the  tribunate,  though  a  pli  i>(  inn:  for  a  toisde- 
meanor  was  expelled  from  Uie  seniki*';  Joined  Csk^iu-'s 
party  in  the  civil  war,  and  became  governor  of  Numidia; 
enriched  himself  by  extortions,  and  returnKl  tu  Home 
a  rich  man,  and  gave  himself  to  Ut^rfltnre;  wrote  the 
"CatiUne  Conspiracy"  and  the  '*War  with  Jugurtha," 
among  other  works,  in  a  terse  and  forcible  style,  and  was 
the  precursor  of  Livy  and  Tacitus;  as  a  writer  he  affects 
the  moralist,  though  he  lived  in  vice,  86-35  B.  C. 

Samu^,  a  Jewish  prophet,  born  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
about  1155  B.  C;  consecrated  by  his  mother  from  earliest 
▼ears  to  the  service  of  the  Lord;  became  a  judge  when 
he  was  40.  anointed  first  Saul  and  then  David  to  be  king 
over  the  until  then  disunited  tribee  of  Israel,  and  thus 
became  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 

Sandf  Ctoone*  nom  de  plume  of  Madame  Dndevant; 
bom  in  1804;  French  novelist;  separated  from  her  hus- 
band in  1831,  in  which  year  was  published,  under  the 
pseudonym  "Jules  Sand,  a  novel  written  in  ooUabora* 
tion  with  Sandeau.  Next  yeta  she  began  to. write  under 
the  well-known  signature,  her  chief  works  being  "Con- 
•uelo,"  "La  Comtesse  de  Rudolstadt."  "Les  Sept  Cordes 
de  la  Lyn,"  "La  Petite  Fadette,"  "EQe  et  Lui,"  "Le 
Marquis  de  Villemer,"  and  other  plays,  and  "Impres- 
sions et  Souvenirs."     Died,  1876. 

Santa  Ana  or  Anna,  Antonio  Lopes  de,  born  in 
1795;  Mexican  general;  fought  at  fijvt  for  Uie  Span- 
iards, but  in  1829,  defeated  their  expedition,  and  be- 
came president  in  1833.  He  recognised  the  independence 
of  Texas,  and  defended  Vera  Crus  against  the  French 
in  1838,  but,  after  having  been  dictator  from  1841  to 
1844,  was  banished.  He  returned  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  United  States,  and  in  1853-55  was  again 
dictator.  He  was  afterwards  banished  once  more  for 
intriguing  against  Juares.     Died,  1876. 

Santos-Dumont,  Alberto,  bora  at  S&o  Paulo,  Brasil, 
1873,  a  French  aeronaut  of  means  and  leisure,  whose  am- 
bition was  to  establish  that  an  airship  for  atrial  navigation 
"is  not  a  mere  plaything  but  a  practical  invention,  capable 
of  being  applied  in  a  thoroughly  useful  fashion."^  On 
October  19.  1901,  he  won  the  Deutsch  prise  of  /'lO.OOO, 
offered  to  the  first  aeronaut  who  should  go  to  and  return 
from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Aerostatic  Park,  in  Paris, 
bein^  the  starting-point.  In  November,  1901,  the 
Brasilian  Congress  voted  him;^5.000  in  recognition  of 
his  great  services  to  aeronautic  science.  Chevalier  of  the 
Lsfion  of  Honor,  1904. 

Sardon,  VIctorten,  bora  in  1831;  French  dramatist, 
whose  first  comedy,  produced  at  the  Od6on  in  1854,  was 
a  failure;  won  a  reputation  by  "M.  Garat,"  and  other 
pieces,  produced  at  the  D6jaset  Theater,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academy  in  1877.  Among  his  best-known 
plajrt  are  "Les  Pattes  du  Mouohe,"  the  original  of  "A 
scrap  of  Paper,"  "Nos  Intimes,"  of  "Peril,"  "Dora,"  of 
"Diplomacy,"  "Odette,"  "Fedora,"  "La  Toeca,"  and 
**Rabagas,^'  a  satire  on  Oambetta.    Died,  1908. 


Sargent,  Dudley  Mien,  dlrentor  of  pbyQcal  triining: 
bora  at  Bell»Jt.  MaiuSp  IM^;  A.  B.,  Bowdoia  College, 
1875,  A.  M.,  imi;  M.  D.  Yale,  1878.  DLr^ctor  eemefl- 
^^7  Kymna^mm  sifice  1879*  aaabtanl  professor  physicd; 
train  inn.  lSs7B-a9,  BarvBrd:  director  of  Normal  school  of 
phyatcat  traming.  Carabridget  Mass,.  1381 -191  t»:pr«4ideDt 
ciarKeut  bcKooL  [or  physical  educsitiua^  since  tOLO,  Invpa-* 
tor  of  niod«?m  iiytiinftaium  apparatujt].  Atithor:  "Heakli* 
Strength  mnd  Power"  and  "Physical  Education." 

Sargent*  Jolm  Sloter.  arttut:  bora  in  FLoreaee, 
Itfily.  185*J;  *dti(jated  in  Italy  aad  Germany;  atudied 
pr&ibtiixa  At  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Florence,  Italy,  aod 
in  Piiria  und«r  Carotid  Duran.  Exhibited  portrait  of 
Carol UA  DujraQ  in  Farm  Salon  of  1S77;  traveled  m  SpAin, 
ll!^79,  atui  pn  return  opened  studio  ir>  Parii);  rimiovrd 
to  London,  1^84,  and  hoA  since  resided  thtre.  Ho  rftuka 
among  the  foremost  of  modern  portrait  painters,  ^we 
of  his  best  portraits  are  those  of  Carolus  Duran,  Henry 
Marouand.  Edwin  Booth,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Ellen  Terry, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  His  mural  decorations  in  the 
Boston  public  library  take  place  among  the  best  works 
of  their  Idnd. 

Saul»  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the 
first  king  of  the  Israelites,  was  anointed  by  Samuel,  B.  C, 
1091,  and  after  a  reign  of  fort^  years,  filled  with  various 
events,  was  slain  with  three  of  his  sons  on  Mount  Gilboa. 
He  was  succeeded  by  David,  who  was  his  son-in-law, 
and  whom  he  had  endeavored  to  put  to  death.  Hie 
history  is  contained  in  I.  Samuel,  x.  to  zxxL 

Savai^  Mlnot  Judson,  Unitarian  clergyman;  bom 
in  Norndgewock,  Me.,  June  10,  1841;  graduated  from 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  1864  (D.  D.,  Harvard, 
1896);  Congregational  honoe  missionary  in  California, 
1864-67:  pastor  at  Framingham,  Mass..  1867-69;  Han- 
nibal, Mo.,  1869-73;  became  Unitarian;  pastor  of  Third 
Unitarian  Church,  Chicago,  1873-74:  Church  of  the 
Unity.  Boston.  1874-96;  Church  of  the  Messiah.  New 
York.  1896-1906;  retired.  Author:  "Christianity,  the 
Science  of  Manhood,"  "The  Religion  of  Evolution," 
"Light  on  the  Qoud,"  "Bluffton,  a  Story  of  To-day," 
"Life  Questions,"  "The  Morals  of  Evolution,"  "Talks 
About  Jesus,"  "Poems,"  "Belief  in  God,"  "Beliefs  About 
Man,"  "Beliefs  About  the  Bible,"  "The  Modem  Sphinx," 
"Bian,  Woman,  and  Child,"  "The  Religious  Life,"  "So- 
cial Problems,"  "These  Degenerate  Days,"  "My  Creed." 
"Religious  Reconstraction,"  "Signs  of  the  Timee," 
"Helps  for  Daily  Living,"  "life,"  "Four  Great  Ques- 
tions Concerning  God,"  "The  Irrepressible  Conflict  Be- 
t^nrn  Two  World-Theories,"  "The  Evolution  of  Chris- 
liiLiuty,  '  "Is  this  a  Good  World?"  "Jesus  and  Modern 
Lir.  ,"'  'A  Man,"  "Religion  for  ToKlay,"  "Our  Unitarian 
<.M-pi,3,'  "Hymns,"  "The  Minister's  Hand-book." 
•  l"-r>t:hlcs.  Facts,  and  Theoriee,"  "Life  Beyond  Death," 
'  Ihe  i' using  and  the  Permanent  in  Religion,^  "Living 


by  thiQ  Day,"  "Men  and  Women,"  "Can  Telepathy 
KirpFniTi?"  ^'Life's  Dark  Problems,"  Editor:  "Sacred 
^  ■  '  ir  Public  Worship"  (with  Howard  M.  Dow), 
*  i^^. ui  Catechism."     Died,  1918. 

SATonarola,  Fn  Gtrolamo,  lulian  preacher;  bom 
in  Ferrara  in  1462;  acquired  great  political  influence  in 
Florence,  where  he  denounced  abuses  of  all  kinds.  He 
was  twice  sent  as  envoy  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and 
after  the  expulsion  of  Piero  de'  Medici  was  real  ruler  of 
the  state,  but.  having  been  prohibited  preaching  and 
excommunicated  by  Alexander  VI.,  he  was  attacked  in 
his  priory  of  San  Marco,  with  his  friends,  and  burnt, 
after  being  put  to  the  torture,  in  1498. 

Saie^  Mimrlee,  Comte  de,  born  in  1696;  marshal 
of  France;  was  a  natural  son  of  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony 
and  Poland.  His  greatest  achievements  were  the  vie- 
tories  of  Fontenoy.  Laffeld.  and  Rauooux.  and  the 
capture  of  Maestricnt.  He  left  a  work  entitled  "Mes 
Reveries."  which  was  published  in  1757,  and  subsequently 
translated.     Died,  1750. 

Sehaeberle,  John  Martlii,  astronomer;  bora  in 
Germany,  1853;  removed  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich..  1854; 
apprentice  in  Chicago  machine  shop.  1868-71;  became 
interested  in  astronomy;  studied  at  Ann  Arbor  High 
School;  constructed  a  number  of  telescopes;  graduated 
from  University  of  Michigan.  0.  E..  1876  (LL.  D.*  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1898);  private  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Watson,  1876-78;  assistant  in  Ann  Arbor  Obser- 
vatory, instructor  in  astronomy  and  acting  professor  of 
astronomy  in  University  of  Michigan,  1878-88;  astrono- 
mer Lick  Obeervatory,  Mt.  Hamilton,  1888-97,  acting 
director,  1897-98;  had  charge  of  eclipse  expeditions  of 
Lick  Observatory.  1889,  1893,  Cayenne  and  Chile,  and 
in  1896  to  Japan;  has  discovered  three  comets,  and  has 
done  much  original  work;  extensive  contributor  to 
astronomical  journals. 

SchllL  Jacob  Henry,  banker;  bora  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Germany.  1847;  educated  in  schools  of 
Frankfort;  oame  to  the  United  SUtea,  1866;  settled  ia 
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N«w  York;  member  of  firm  of  Kubn,  Loeb  A  Co.,  bankers; 
president  and  director  of  eeveral  large  oorpcvations. 
Schiller,  Johann  ClirUtopli  Friedrleh  von,  one  of 

the  greatest  of  German  natioziai  poets,  was  bom  in  Mar- 
bach,  1759.  After  completing  his  studies  he  early 
adopted  the  medical  profession,  and,  while  senring  as  an 
armv  surgeon,  produced,  in  1781,  his  tragedy  of  "The 
Robbers,  a  work  which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
dramatist.  After  quitting  the  army,  he.  in  1783,  as- 
sumed literature  for  a  means  of  liveUhooa,  and  became 
writer  to  the  theater  at  Mannheim,  in  nrhich  capacity  he 
produced  his  Uagedy  of  "Fiesco."  Two  years  After- 
wards, he  took  up  his  residence  in  Leipsig,  and  wrote  his 
**Ode  to  Joy."  In  1789,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
hb  friend  Qoethe,  Schiller  entered  upon  the  professorship 
of  history  at  Jena  University;  and,  three  years  later, 
published  his  "History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War'*;  and. 
in  1799,  his  masterpiece,  the  trajredy  of  "Wallenstein.' 
In  1799,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Weimar,  where  he  com- 
posed hb  dramas  of  "Mary  Stuart,"  "The  Maid  of 
Orleans,"  and  "The  Bride  of  Messina,"  as  well  as  his 
exquisite  poem  "The  Song  of  the  Bell."  Finally,  in 
1804,  appeared  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  dramas, 
"WiUUm  Tell."     Died,  1805. 

Schley,  Wlnlleld  Scott,  rear-admiral  of  United  SUtes 
Nayy:  born  near  Frederick.  Md.,  October  9,  1839; 
senred  in  West  Gulf  blockading  squadron  from  1861; 
was  in  engagements  leading  to  capture  of  Port  Hudson. 
La.,  1863:  remained  in  Southern  waters  until  1864. 
Then,  until  1866,  in  Pacific  station  as  executive  officer 
of  gunboat  "Wateree";  suppressed  insurrection  among 
Chinese  coolies  on  Chincha  islands,  1864,  and  in  1865, 
landed  100  men  at  San  Salvador  to  protect  United  SUtes 
consulate  and  custom  house  during  revolution.  In  1872, 
was  placed  at  head  of  department  of  modern  langua^ 
at  Annapolis;  served  in  Kurope,  west  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  south  Atlantic  States  and.  1884,  took  command 
of  Qreely  Relief  Expedition  ana  rescued  Lieutenant 
Qreely  and  six  survivors  at  Cape  Sabine.  Commanded 
"Baltimore"  and  settled  trouble  at  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
1891,  when  several  American  sailors  were  stoned  by  a 
mob.  Carried  Ericsson's  body  to  Sweden  ^  August,  1891, 
for  which  he  received  gold  medal  from  King  of  Sweden. 
Placed  in  command  of  the  "Flying  Squadron"  in  war 
with  Spain.  Was  in  immediate  command  at  the  de- 
struction of  Cervera's  fleet  off  Santiago.  July  3,  1898. 
Promoted  to  rear-admiral,  1899;  retired  at  age  limit, 
1901.  Author:  "Rescue  of  Greely,"  "Forty-five  Years 
Under  the  Flag."     Died,  1911. 

SehofteM,  John  McAllister,  lieutenant-general  in 
United  States  Army;  born  in  Gerry,  N.  Y.,  1831;  entered 
West  Point,  1849;  graduated.  1853  (LL.  D.,  Chicago 
University).  Served  in  garrison  in  South  Carolina  and 
Florida  until  1855;  assistant  professor  of  natural  philos- 


ophy. West  Point,  1855-60;  under  leave  of  absence, 
professor  of  physics,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
until  April,  1861;  in  the  Civil  War  became  brigadier^ 


{eneral.  November,  1861,  and  major-general,  November, 
862,  of  volunteers;  commanded  a  department  and  army 
in  the  field;  was  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  later 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  for  which 
he  was  made  brigadier-general  and  brevetted  majors 
general  in  regular  army.  After  war  became  division 
eommander;  was  secretsjy  of  war,  1868-69;  commanded 
the  army  of  the  United  SUtes,  1888-95;  was  made 
lieutenant-general,  1895.     Died,  1906. 

SchamanD-Heliik,  l^nestlne,  dramatic  contralto, 
was  bom  at  Lieben,  Bohemia,  1861;  educated  at  Ursu- 
line  convent.  Prague,  and  at  Grats;  made  d6but  at 
Dresden,  1878,  as  Asucena  in  II  Trovatore;  sang  in 
Dresden  four  years,  and  in  1883  went  to  Hamburg;  in 
1896  appeared  at  Bajrreuth  and  won  national  reputation; 
oame  to  America  in  1898  and  for  many  seasons  has 
appeared  in  leading  cities  in  opera  and  concert.  Mar- 
ried to  Heink  in  1883,  to  Paul  Schumann  in  1893,  and  to 
William  Rapp,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  1905,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced,  1914.  In  1905  she  purchased  an  estate  at 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  later  became  a  oitisen  of  the  United 
States. 

SclmrmAii,  Jacob  Gould,  president  of  Cornell 
University  since  1892;  bom  in  Freetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  May  22,  1854;  graduate  of  University  of  London. 
A.  B.,  1877,  A.  M.,  1878,  and  1877-78  studied  at  Paris  and 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Studied  two  years  at  Heidel- 
berg, Berlin  and  Gottingen  and  in  Italy  (LL.  D.,  Columbia 
University,  1892;  Yale  University,  1901;  Umversity  of 
Edinburgh,  1902).  Was,  1880-82.  professor  of  English 
literature,  political  economy  ana  psychology.  Acadia 
College;  1882-86,  professor  of  metaphysics  and  English 
literature,  Dalbousie  College;  1886-92,  Sage  professor  of 
philosophy,  Cornell;  appomted.  January^  1899,  by  the 
president,  chairman  of  United  States  Phihppine  Coromis- 
•ion,  and  spent  most  of  1899  in  the  Philippines.    Author: 


"KantUn  Ethics  and  the  Ethics  of  Evolution,"  '*The 
Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism,"  "Belief  in  God,"  "Ag- 
nosUcism  and  Religion,"  "A  Generation  of  Cornell/' 
"Report  (to  Congress)  of  the  Philippine  Commission" 
(joint  author),  four  volumes,  1900;  "Pnilippine  Affairs — 
A  Retrospect  and  Outlook."  Appointed  C.  S.  minister 
to  Greece.  1912. 

Sclmrs,  Carl,  publicist;  bom  in  Liblar,  near  Cologne. 
1829;  educated  at  gymnasium,  Cologne,  University  of 
Bonn  (LL.  D.,  Harvard,  and  of  University  of  Missouri; 
LL.  D.,  Columbia  University,  1899).  Published  a 
liberal  newspaper  at  Bonn;  took  part  in  revolutionary 
movements  m  1848-49,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  Bonn, 
1849;  joined  revolutionary  army,  but  finally  had  to  flee 
to  Switserland.  Newspaper  correspondent,  Paris,  1851; 
teacher  in  London.  Cfame  to  the  United  States,  1852; 
settled  in  Watertown,  Wis.;  was  defeated  as  Republican 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  of  Wisconsin,  1857; 
member  of  Republican  National  Convention,  I860: 
United  States  minister  to  Spain,  1861;  resigned  to  enter 
army;  appointed  brigadier-general,  April,  1862;  majors 

f eneral,  March  14.  1863;  commanded  division  at  Second 
^ull  Run  and  at  Chancellorsville,  and  a  oorps  at  Qetty»> 
burg,  Washington  correspondent  to  New  York 
Tribune."  1865-66;  founded  "Detroit  Post,'*  1866; 
editor  of  "St.  Louis  Westliche  Post,"  1867;  temipK>rary 
chairman  of  Republican  National  Convention,  Chicago, 
1868;  United  States  senator  from  Missouri,  1869-75; 
one  of  the  organisers  of  Liberal  party,  1872;  presided 
over  convention  at  C^cinnati  which  nominated  Greeley 
for  president;  supported  Hayes,  1876;  secretary  of  the 
interior,  1877-81;  editor  "New  York  Evening  Poat," 
1881-84.  One.  of  leaders  of  Independent  movement, 
1884;  supported  Cleveland  for  president;  contributor 
to  "Harper's  Weekly,"  1892-98;  Author:  "Speeches," 
"Life  of  Henry  Clay.''  "Abraham  Lincoln,  an  Essay." 
Died,  1906. 

SiLi[U;jLli,  Charlea  H.,  eapitalist,  ex-prnident  of 
LDitt^d  iHtatea  Hteel  Corporation;  born  in  WilJinniBbuJ-g, 
Pa,,  April  IH,  18^2;  chilahood  from  6th  vcar  At  I^reUa* 
P&, ;  e^ducaled  in  viiiAge  acbool  and  St.  Frmncia  Callege; 
SB  a  boy  drovt  utaxA  Irani  Lota t to  to  Crf-iia^^ii,  Pa,,  five 
niiko;  enttrtni  at.'rvMce  of  Cftriii^jKie  Co.,  ^a  AUke^d river  in 
etiKinpFrinK  cur  pa  ol  EdE^r  Thonip&oa  BK?t'l  worka;  rot* 
ftteftdily:  superiDteudedt  of  llome^t^'ftd  worka,  1893-97^ 
preaidt^&t  of  CaJDeffie  Ste«I  Co.,  Ltd,,  lEiy7'li;»01;  pnst^ 
dent,  ly 01-03,  of  Lnited  Sutee  St*ea  Corporation;  bisilt 
new  CatboLic  chur<?b,  coating  1 150.000,  at  Loretio^  Fa.; 
eatabliahed  ilanmtead.  Pa,*  induitrial  School*  eto. 

Sclplo,  AMeaniu,  Pnbllas  C«rnelliis,  bom  in  284 
B.  C;  Roman  general;  took  Carthaao-  Nova  and  con- 
quered Spain,  became  oonsul  in  205  B.  C.  and  brought 
to  a  conclusion  the  second  Punic  War  by  the  defeat  of 
Hannibal  at  Zama  (202  B.  C).  He  became  a  second 
time  consul,  but  his  popularity  passed  away  on  aooouai 
of  the  arrogance  of  his  later  years.     Died,  183  B.  C. 

Seott,  Sir  Wftlter,  Bart.,  bom  in  1771;  norelist: 
was  the  son  of  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh,  and 
practiced  for  a  few  years  as  an  adrocate,  being  appointed 
clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1806.  After  some  transla- 
tions from  the  German,  he  began  to  write  ballads,  tha 
"Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  being  foUowed  by  "Mar^ 
mion,"  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  other  poema.  In 
1814,  he  published  "Warerley,"  anonymously,  and  in 
succeeding  years  appeared  the  series  called  by  that  name. 
In  1820.  Scott  was  made  a  baronet,  but  six  srears  after 
he  was  ruined  by  the  bankruptcy  of  Messrs.  Constable, 
and  he  spent  his  later  years  in  an  honorable  and  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  meet  his  liabilities  by  means  of  his 
"Life  of  Napoleon,"  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather^"  and  con- 
tributions to  the  "Quarterly  Review."  His  life  was 
written  by  his  son-in-law,  Lockbart,  and  his  "Journal" 
was  published  in  1890.     Died,  1832. 

Seott,  Wlnlleld,  bom  in  1786;  American  general; 
was  made  prisoner  and  wounded  in  the  War  of  1812-14« 
and,  after  further  services,  became  commander-in-chief, 
in  1841.  Having  conducted  the  war  against  Mexico, 
he  was  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1852, 
but  was  not  elected.  He  retired  from  the  army  in  1861, 
and  died  at  West  Point,  1866. 

Seawell,  Molly  EUlot,  author;  bom  in  Glouoeeter 
County,  Va.,  October  23,  1860;  daughter  of  John  Tyler 
Sea  well  (a  nephew  of  President  Tyler);  educated  st 
home.  Her  father  died  and  she  and  her  mother  removed 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  Began  writing  sketches  and 
stories  in  1886.  PubUshed  first  novel  in  1890.  In 
1890,  her  "Little  Jarvis"  took  a  prise  of  $500  offered 
by  "Youth's  Companion"  for  the  best  story  for  boys, 
and.  in  1896,  her  **Sprightly  Romance  of  Maraao"  took 
a  prise  of  $3,000  offered  by  the  "New  York  Herald/' 
Author:    "Little     Jarvis,"     "Midshipman     PmiWSm. 
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"Paul  Jones,"  **Maid  Marion,"  "Decatur  and  Somere," 
•*A  Strange,  Sad  Comedy,"  "The  Sprightly  Romance 
of  Manac."  "A  Virginia  Cavalier  "  'The  Rock  of  the 
Lion,"  "Gavin  Hamilton,"  "The  House  of  Egremont," 
"Papa  Bouchard,"  "Franceika,"  "Children  of  Destiny," 
*"Pifi "  "The  Great  Scoop."  Plays:  "Maid  Marion," 
"Sprightly  Romance  of  Marsac."     Died,  1916. 

Seeley,  John  Eobert,  historian;  bom  in  1834.  In 
1863,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  at  University 
College,  London,  and,  in  1869,  became  Regius  professor 
of  modem  history  at  Cambridge.  In  1865,  he  published 
anonymously  "Ecce  Homo,"  and  he  also  wrote  "Life 
and  Times  of  Stein,"  "The  Expansion  of  England," 
and  "Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Britain."     Died,  1895. 

Sembrlcli,  MarcelUif  noted  dramatic  soprano,  bom  at 
Lemburg,  Austria,  1858;  made  her  d6but  at  Athens  in 
1S77,  in  "I  Puritoni."  and  afterwards  sang  at  Vienna, 
Dresden,  London,  and  New  York,  her  favorite  parts  being 
Susanna,  Martha,  and  Zerlina. 

Senecm,  Lneliis  Annsas,  bom  about  4  B.  C;  stoic 
philosopher:  was  banished  from  Rome  on  a  false  charge, 
but,  retnrxung  after  ei|(ht  years,  became  tutor  to  Nero. 
Being  accused  of  conspiracy,  he  died,  65  A.  D.,  by  open- 
in|s  bis  veins  and  sunocatlng  himself  in  a  warm  bath. 
His  works  consist  of  treatises  and  epistles,  but  the  tragedies 
ascribed  to  him  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

Senretus,  BUcIumI,  bora  in  1511;  Spanish  theologian; 
esoaped  from  the  Inquisition  at  Vienne  to  Geneva, 
where  he  was  burnt  to  death  for  his  Arianism  by  the 
orders  of  Calvin,  in  1553. 

Sewftrd,  ^William  Henry*  bora  in  1801;  American 
statesman;  was  elected  goveraor  of  New  York  in  1838, 
and,  in  1849,  became  United  SUtas  senator.  He  now 
headed  the  Republican  party,  and,  having  been  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination, 
became  secretary  of  state  under  Lincoln,  in  1861.  W 
was  attacked  at  the  same  time  as  the  latter,  but  reco' 
ed.  He  wrote  a  "  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
other  works.     Died,  1872.  .     ^ 

Shatter,  William  Rufoe,  major-general  m  Umted 
States  Arxny,  retired;  bora  in  Galesburg.  Biich.,  October 
16,  1835.  Entered  Union  army  as  nrst  lieutenant. 
Brevetted  brigadier-general,  March  13,  1865,  for  gallant 
aod  meritorious  services  during  the  war;  mustered 
out  of  volunteer  service.  November  2.  1865:  entered 
regular  army  as  Ihmj:-  7; 

brevetted  colond,  L Hif'  *7, 

and  given  Gongressiou;ti  inuLLiLl  uf  Lui^ur  for  i^iiiiunt 
and  meritorious  e€?r vices  at  b&ttlo  of  Fair  Oakji.  \'a. 
Major-general  of  vnlmit«en,  Ma>-i  1S98;  went  to  TikmcA, 
Fks.;  thence  to  Ciiba,  wher«  he  conuiuhadeti  the  tuiUtiiry 
operations  ending  in  eapituialioD  of  (len^ral  Uiuiras* 
army  and  surrendcir  nf  ^ntia^  de  Cuba,  July.  isi^. 
Retired,  June  30,  190h  aa  mHjor-g«tki?r«L     Di«d«  lirN)6. 

Shah-Jehan  ("Kii^e  of  the  World ">,  fifth  of  the 
Mogul  emperors  of  Delhi;  »iiceee<i«4i  bin  fit t her  ia  1i^L!7j 
a  man  of  great  GulrninL^imtlve  abihiy  and  a  skUled 
wiMrior:  conqueri^ti  the  Detcau  and  the  klD^iiorti  of 
Golconoa,  and  generally  miHti  tbc  Mof^l  Empire  to 
ite  seoith;  his  court  was  truly  Eastern  id  iu  fluniptuous 
magnificence;  the  "  Peawck  Throne"  nbae  c£j*i  S3o,- 
OOO/XX).  Died  in  prisou  in  1666,  u  victiin  Uj  tlm  ^icrtidy 
of  his  usurping  son.  Aurungsebe. 

Shakespere,  or  Shakspeare,  Wnilam«  the  greatest 
of  the  Eni^ish  dramatic  poets,  was  born  in  Stratiord-on- 
Avon,  Warwickshire,  in  1564.  Of  the  incidents  of  his 
youth  almost  nothing  is  known,  excepting  that  he  mar- 
ried in  his  19th  year,  and  soon  afterwards  resorted  to 
London,  where  he  became  an  actor  of  repute  at  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars  theaters.  In  1593.  he  inaugu- 
rated his  literary  career  by  the  publication  of  his  poem 
"Venus  and  Aoonis";  and,  in  the  following  year,  his 
first  published  play  appeared,  the  precursor  of  a  suc- 
cession of  works  which  constitute  the  crowning  ^lory 
of  Eni^ish  dramatic  literature.  Shakespere  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  ana  the 
friendship  of  Southampton,  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
other  of  the  principal  of  his  contemporaries.  After 
realizing  an  easy  fortune  by  his  contnbutions  to  the 
stage,  he  retired  to  his  native  town,  and  there  died  in 
1616.  Shakespere's  tragedies  of  "  Hamlet."  "  Macbeth," 
** Othello,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  and  "King  Lear"  are 
wonderful  examples  of  his  power  of  expressing  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  human  soul:  while,  on  the 
other  handj^his  comedies,  particularly  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor."  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
"Twelfth  Ni^t,"  '^The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  etc., 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  English  langiutge.  Of  his  dramas, 
strictly  so  called,  perhaps  the  finest  are  "As  You  Like 
It,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  "The  Tempest." 

8haler«  Nathaniel  Southcate,  scientist;    born  in 

'   Ky.,  in  1841;  graduate  of  Lawrence  Scientific 

\  1862,  8c.  D.,  1865;  served  two  years 


School, 


as  artillery  officer  in  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War; 
instructor  in  sodlogy  and  geology,  Lawrence  Scientifie 
School,  1868-72;  professor  of  Palieontology.  1868-87, 
and  afterward  professor  of  geolo^,  Harvard;  director 
of  Kentucky  geological  survey,  1873-80,  devoting  part 
of  each  year  to  that  work;  from  1884  to  1906,  geolof^ist 
in  charge  of  Atlantic  division  of  United  States  geological 
survey.  Author:  "A  First  Book  in  Geology,"  "Ken- 
tucky, a  Pioneer  Commonwealth,"  "The  Nature  of 
Intellectual  Property,"  "The  Story  of  Our  Continent," 
"The  Interpretation  of  Nature,"  "Illustrations  of  the 
Earth's  Surface,"  "Sea  and  Land,"  "The  United  States 
of  America:  a  Study  of  the  American  Commonwealth," 
"Fossil  Brachiopods  of  the  Ohio  Valley,"  "American 
Highways,"  "Features  of  Coasts  and  Oceans,"  "Domes- 
ticated Animals:  Their  Relation  to  Man."  "The  Indi- 
vidual: Study  of  Life  and  Death,"  "The  Neighbor," 
"The  atisen,"  etc.     Died,  1906. 

Shaw,  Albert,  editor  of  "American  Monthly  Review 
of  Reviews";  bom  in  Shandon,  Butler  County,  O., 
July  23,  1857;  graduate  of  Iowa  College,  1870;  took 
course  in  history  and  political  science,  Johns  Hopkins 
(Ph.  D.,  1884;  LL.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1904). 
Editorial  writer  with  .''MinneapoUs  Tribune."  1883-88, 
1889-90;  studied  in  Europe,  1888-89.  Established. 
1891,  and  has  ever  since  conducted,  "American  Review 
of  Reviews."  Member  of  numerous  learned  societies; 
has  lectured  in  many  universities  and  coUeees.  Author: 
"Icaria  —  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Communism," 
"Local  Govemmmit  in  Illinois,"  "Ck>dperation  in  the 
Northwest."  "Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain," 
"Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe."  Editor: 
"The  National  Revenues";  also  many  articles  on  political 

tienoe  and  economics^  and  particularly  on  munioipad 

wemments,  in  magasmes,  etc. 

Shaw,  George  Bemard,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  July 
26,  1856,  and  went  to  London  in  1876.  He  published 
a  jfew  noveb,  "Cashel  Byron's  Profetaion^"  etc.,  which 
attracted  little  attention;  joined  the  Fabian  Society  in 
1884;  wrote  musical  critiques  in  the  "London  Star," 
1888-90,  aiAi  the  "World,"  1890-94;  edked  Fabiaa 
eesays  in  1889,  and,  in  1895,  beffui  his  work  as  a  dra- 
matio  6ritic,  ^  writing  in  the  "Saturday  Review."  In 
1898,  be  published  "Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant," 
and  since  then  his  chief  hterary  work  has  been  writing 
for  the  stage.  His  plays  induoe  "Man  and  Superman, 
"John  Bull's  Other  Island,"  "Major  Barbara,"  * 
Doctor's  Dilemma,"  "Cesar  and  Cleopatra,"  etc. 

Shaw.  Henry  ^Wheeler,  an  American  humoriw, 
bora  in  Lanesborough.  Mass..  April  21.  1818.  In  1859, 
he  began  to  write,  and.  in  1860,  sent  *An  Easa  on  the 
Muel.  bi  Josh  Billings'*  to  a  New  York  paper.  It  was 
reprinted  in  several  comic  journals,  and  extenaiveiy 
copied.  His  most  successful  literary  venture,  however, 
was  a  travesty  on  the  "  Old  Farmers  Almanac,"  127,000 
copies  of  which  were  sold  in  its  second  year.  He  began 
to  lecture  in  1863.  and  for  twenty  years  previous  to  his 
death,  contributed  regularly  to  the  New  York  "World." 
He  died  in  Monterey.  Cal.,  October  14,  1885. 

Shays,  DanleU  ao  American  insurgent;  bora  in 
Hopkinton,  Mass^i  in  1747 ;  served  as  ensign  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  Continental  army.  He  took  a  leading  paxt  in 
the  popular  movement  in  Westera  Massachusetts  for 
the  redress  of  alleged  grievances,  appearing  before 
Springfield,  Mass.,  at  the  head  of  1,000  men,  to  prevent 
the  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  that  place,  and 
commanding  the  rebel  party  at  Pelham  and  at  the 
eniffiyTorneDt  with  the  milJtia  at  Petersham-  After  the 
reSn  lh^>ti  woji  put  rJowiin  huwovcr^  he  wili  pajrluNiHl  by 
thf'  f^'ivf^riirnpiit,  iLnd  iat<*r.  in  his  old  Hkgv.  waj  !l| lowed 
a  pi'wiiittri  fur  hJ8  n^^rvictis  during  titie  Hox-nlutJOnafy 
War       fi*?  die^J  in  Sparta.  N,  Y.,  S*fit*mb(ir  29.  1825. 

SI  It  I  ley,  l*#rcy  By  as  he,  one  if  the  miiel  emitient  of 
Ennliisli  po«ts.  wa*  born  of  s  nobHc  family;  in  County 
SiJH.ii  JO  1792.  He  was  early  distinguished  bv  hi*, 
onmiml  turn  of  mind  for  apeculativc  inquiry,  and  was 
exi'^'llnl  from  Oxford  University  on  an  allei^  charge 
of  .aheiftiri,  RefuAtti^  to  recant  certain  phik>i*ophk'ai 
opi«!iirms  lip  tuul  fornripil,  and  wbirb  had  given  nxn  to 
hit  cxpMlHion,  be  iiieurred  tbo  dJErpleasunQ  of  his  futher 
aud  ftimjty  FUtiring  to  X^ndDti,  he  there  entered 
upon  authorship  by  the  pnjductioo  of  hla  fine  potm  of 
"Qiie«n  Mab/'  atid  ?ontract«il  an  unfortunAtd  marriagr 
with  a  person  nf  hu ruble  rank,  from  whom  he  sonn  sepsr 
rat*ii.  To  ISlfl,  after  the  death  of  hia  fir*t  wife,  he 
nui.mi:«d  the  daughter  of  Will  jam  Godwin,  bo  c^ilobratw 
afi  thi>  authoress  of  "  FmnkehsiteJo  " ;  audj  in  the  follow- 
ing: year-  Rave  to  tho  world  hid  princtpal  work.  "The 
Itvdlt  of  Jilsm."  In  181%,  h*^  quitteJ  I^nflArtd  apvrr 
to  return,  and  took  up  his  retidencp  in  Italy,  where  he 
b<M'arn«  the  cuioclate  of  Lord!  Bj^mn  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  where  be  wrote  hk  tragody  ol  "The  Gcaci''^    the 
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"PromeUieus  Unbound,"  tofethar  with  many  of  hi* 
minor  and  moat  exquisite  poems.  In  1822,  be  perisbed 
by  tbe  capaisinc  oi  bis  boat,  wbile  sailing  in  Uie  Gulf 
of  Legborn. 

Shepard,  Edward  Morae.  lawyer,  bom  in  New 
York,  m  1850;  graduate  of  College  of  City  of  New  York, 
A.  B.,  1869.  Civil  service  eomminioner,  Brooklyn, 
1883-85,  obairman,  1888-90;  New  York  State  forestry 
eommiflsioner,  1884-85;  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor 
of  Oreater   New   York,    1901;   afterward   proposed   for 

Sbematorial  and  otber  nominations  of  bis  party.  Was 
"ector  of  numerous  railway  and  other  corporations. 
Author:  "Bfartin  Van  Buren"  (American  Statesmen 
series),  "Memoirs  of  Dugdale,"  and  many  reviews, 
magasme  and  other  articles  and  addresses  on  political, 
industrial,  and  educational  topics.     Died,  1911. 

Sheridan,  Philip  Henry,  bom  in  1831;  American 
ffeneral;  distinguished  himself  during  the  Civil  War  at 
Stone  River,  and  by  his  victory  of  Cedar  Creek  (October 
19,  1864),  and  afterwards  under  Grant  at  Five  Forks 
(April  1,  1865)  and  Sailor's  Creek.  In  1867.  he  quar- 
reled with  President  Johnson,  was  removed,  and  took 
command  of  the  department  of  the  Missouri.     Died,  1888. 

Sherman,  James  Seheoleraft,  was  bom  in  Utioa, 
N.  Y.,  October  24,  1855;  received  an  academic  and  col- 
legiate education,  graduating  from  Hamilton  College  in 
the  class  of  1878;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880;  was  a 
TOacticing  lawyer;  also  president  of  the  Utica  Trust  and 
Deposit  Company;  served  in  these  public  positions: 
Mayor  of  Utica,  1884-85;  delegate  to  the  Repubhoan 
National  Convention  in  1892;  ohairman  of  New  York 
State  Republican  Convention  in  1895,  in  1900,  and  in 
1908;  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  (Dongressional 
Committee  in  1906;  was  elected  to  the  Fiftieth,  Fifty- 
first,  Fifty-third,  Fifty-fourth,  Fifty-fifth,  Fifty-sixth, 
Fifty-seventh,  Fiftjr-eighth,  Fifty-mnth.  and  Sixtieth 
Congresses.  In  1908,  was  elected  Vioe-Preaident  of  the 
United  States.  Renominated  in  August,  1912,  and  died 
October  30th  following. 

Sherman,  Wllltam  Tecamseh;  bom  in  1820; 
American  general:  served  with  distinction  in  California, 
and,  having  in  the  interval  been  occupied  in  various 
pursuits,  commanded  a  brigade  at  Bull  Run  (July  21. 
1861),  was  wounded  at  Shiloh  (April  6-7.  1862),  and 
having  led  the  expedition  against  Vioksburg,  took 
Arkansas  Post  at  the  head  of  the  15th  Corps.  He  com- 
manded the  left  wing  at  Chattanooga  (November  23-25, 
1863),  and  was  soon  after  made  head  of  the  army  of  the 
Tennessee.  He  was  repulsed  by  Johnston  at  Kenesaw 
Mountain  (June  27,  1864),  but  defeated  his  successor. 
Hood.  After  further  victories  he  became  lieutenant- 
general,  and.  in  1869,  became  commander-in-chief,  a 
position  which  he  held  till  1884.     Died,  1891. 

SIddons,  Sarah,  bora  in  1755;  English  actress,  nfe 
Eemble;  joined  Oarrick  in  1775,  and  soon  gained  fame. 
In  1812  she  retired  with  a  fortune,  having  given  un- 
rivaled renderings  of  the  greatest  characters  in  the 
tragedies  of  Shakespere  and  other  writers.     Died,  1831. 

SlenldewlCB  («hJ^iM'-«{eA),  Henryk,  celebrated 
Polish  novelist,  bom  in  Wola  Okrsejska.  1846.  He  was 
educated  in  Warsaw  where  he  studied  philosophy  at  the 
university.  His  first  literary  work,  consisting  of  a  sketch 
of  student  life,  entitled  "In  Vain,"  and  a  story  "Nobody 
Js  a  Prophet  in  His  Own  CountrVt"  appearwi  in  1872. 
He  visited  CTaliforaia  in  1876,  and.  under  the  pen-name 
of  "Litwos,"  described  his  experiences  in  letters  to  the 
"Polish  Qaaette"  of  Warsaw,  which  aroused  much 
interest  by  their  attractive  style.  Beginning  with  1879 
he  published  a  series  of  dramas,  stories,  and  Polish 
historical  novels  which  estabUshed  his  reputation.  In 
1895  he  won  worid-wide  fame  with  "Quo  Vadis,"  a  vivid 
novel  of  Nero's  day.  which  has  been  translated  and 
dramatised  in  many  languages.  Among  his  works  are: 
"With  Fire  and  Sword,**  "The  Deluge  **  'Tan  Michael," 
"On  the  Jleld  of  Glory,**  "In  Life's  Whirlpool,"  and  "In 
Desert  and  Woodland.  In  1905  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
prise  for  literature.    Died  at  Vevey,  Switserland.  1916. 

Slgsbee,  Charles  Dwiglit.  naval  officer,  bora  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  16,  1845;  Naval  Academy,  1859- 
63;  promoted  ensign,  October  1,  1863;  served  m  West 
Gulf  squadron,  1863-64,  and  was  present  at  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay;  in  North  Atlantic  squadron.  1865,  and  at 
both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  and  final  assault  on  same; 
after  Civil  War,  1874-78.  sounded  and  explored  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  introduced  numerous  inventions  and 
new  methods  in  deep  sea  exploration,  for  which  he  later 
received  decoration  of  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia  from 
Emperor  William  I.,  and  received  gold  medal  from 
abroad.  Took  command,  April  10.  1897.  of  battleship 
"Maine,**  which  was  blown  up  and  destroyed  in  Havana 
harbor,  February  15,  1898;  commanded  battleship 
"St.  Paul,"  September,  1898,  to  January,  1900;  rear- 
admiral,  1903;  was  member  Naval  Constraction  Board 


and  Naval  (3enaral  Board.    Author:  "Deep  Sea  Sooadi^ 
and  Dredging,**  "Personal  Narrative  of  the  Battleship 


Sllllman,  BeiU»mln«  American  naturalist,  bom  ia 
Connecticut,  1779;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1700: 
chosen  professor  of  chemistry  there  in  18u2;  studied 
in  Philadelphia  and  later  M>road,  preparing  for  lua 
professorship,  in  which  position  he  gained  great  celebrity. 
In  1818  he  founded  *'The  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts,**  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Sutee. 
Died  in  1864.  His  son  Benjamin  succeeded  him  at 
Yale.     Bom,  1816;  died,  1885. 

Simpson,  Sir  Jamee  Toanf  •  physician,  bom  in  181 1; 
made  a  specialty  of  obstetrics.  He  discovered  the 
ansMthetic  properties  of  chloroform.  Besides  several 
medical  works  he  was  author  of  "Arch»ological  Essaya." 
Died,  1870. 

Slsmondl^  Jean  Chariee  Slmonde  de,  historian 
and  economist,  was  born  in  Geneva  in  1773;  was  im- 
prisoned there  in  1794,  as  an  aristocrat,  and  fled  to  Tu»* 
cany,  but  in  1800,  returned  to  his  native  place.  Hia 
chief  works  are  "History  of  the  Italian  Republics  of 
the  Middle  Ages,'*  "History  of  the  French,"  "History 
of  the  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,**  and  pome 
economical  works.     Died,  1842. 

Sitting  Boll,  chief  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  bora  abovt 
1837;  was  regarded  by  lus  tribe  as  a  great  **medioina 
man,**  and  was  an  obdurate  foe  of  the  whites.  He  waa 
conspicuous  in  the  Sioux  massacre  of  1862;  was  oon* 
stantly  on  the  war  path  for  fourteen  years;  was  a  leader 
in  the  Indian  outbreaks  of  1876;  and  was  in  command 
at  the  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  in  which  General 
Custer  and  his  entire  force  were  lolled.  With  his  band 
he  escaped  into  Canada,  but  continued  even  there  to 
incite  rebellion  among  the  Sioux.  In  1880,  reoeivinc 
the  promise  of  pardon,  he  returned  to  Dakota  and  Bur> 
renclered  to  General  Miles.  He  again  incited  the  Indiana 
to  renewed  outbreaks.  His  arrest  was  ordered  and  the 
Indian  police  were  detailed  on  this  duty.  In  attempting 
to  resist  them,  he  was  lolled  December  15,  1880. 

SIxtus  IV.9  bora  in  1414;  was  elected  pope  in  1471: 
equipped  a  fleet  against  the  Turks,  supported  the  Paaxi 
against  the  Medici,  and  Venice  against  jPerrara,  but  ex- 
communicated the  former  for  not  agreeing  to  a  peace. 
He  built  the  Sistine  chapel.     Died,  1484. 

Slxtns  ¥••  born  in  1521;  was  originally  a  shepherd 
boy  near  Ancona,  by  name  Felice  Peretti,  but  became 
successively  general  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Bologna,  oon- 
fesBor  to  Pius  V.,  and  cardinal,  being  elected  succesaor 
to  Gregory  XIII.  in  1585.  He  excommunicated  Henry 
of  Navarre,  Cond6,  and  Henri  III.  of  France,  and  ap- 
proved the  expedition  of  Philip  II.  against  England; 
and  at  Rome  rebuilt  the  Vatican  library,  established  the 

Sress,  spent  large 
own  briganda^  _     _ 
number  of  cardinals  at  seventy.     Died,  1500. 

SmaBey,  George  Waehbnm,  American  eorrsepon* 
dent  to  London  *^mee,*'  1895-1906;  bom  in  F^rank- 
lin,  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  1833;  graduated  from  Vale, 
1853  (A.  M.);  Harvard  Law  School,  1855;  praetioed 
law  in  Boston,  1850-61;  in  avil  War,  1861-62,  war 
correspondent  to  **New  York  Tribune";  oresniaed 
European  Bureau,  "New  York  Tribune,*'  1866-67;  in 
charge  of  its  European  correspondence  until  1995; 
special  U.  S.  commissioner,  Paris  Blraoeition,  1878.  Au- 
thor: "London  Letters,"  "Studies  off  Men.'*  Died,  1916«. 
Smith,  GoMwin,  author,  bora  in  Reading,  England, 
August  23,  1823;  graduated  from  Magdalen  CoUece, 
Oxford  University,  1846,  M.  A.  (D.  C.  L..  Oxford,  1882; 
LL.  D.,  Princeton,  1896);  called  to  English  bar.  1847; 
Re^us  professor  of  mooern  histonr,  Oxford,  1858-66; 
active  champion  of  North  during  American  (Svil  war; 
visited  United  States,  1864;  came  to  United  Statea« 
1868;  lecturer,  1868-71,  and  later  honorary  professor 
of  English  axid  consUtutional  history,  Cornell;  liveci 
in  Toronto  from  1871  until  his  death.  Author:  "Irisk 
Historv  and  Irish  Character,'*  "Rational  Religioa 
and  the  Rationalistic  Objections  of  the  Brampton 
Lectures  for  1858,"  "Does  the  Bible  Sanction  Ameri- 
can Slavery?"  "The  Empire,"  **On  the  Morality  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,"  "A  Letter  to  a  Whijr 
Member  of  the  Southern  Independence  Association.^ 
"England  and  America,**  *'The  Civil  War  in  America," 
"Three  English  Statesmen,**  "Essays  on  Reform,**  "The 
Reorganisation  of  the  University  of  Oxf<Md,'*  **The  Irislk 
Question,"  "The  Relations  Between  America  and  Eng- 
land,'* "William  Cowper.*'  "Jane  Austen,**  "Lecturea 
and  Essays,*'  "The  Cfonduct  of  England  to  Ireland." 
"False  Hopes."  "Loyalty,  Aristocracy,  and  Jingoism,** 
"The  Political  Destiny  of  Canada,*'  '^Canada  and  the 
Canadian  Question,"  '•William  Llosrd  Garrison:  a  Bio- 
graphical Essay,**  "A  Trip  to  England,**  "History  of  the 
United    Sutes,**    "Oxford    and    Her    Ccdleces,'^    '*Bear 


,  spent  large  sums  in  improving  the  city,  and  put 
brigandage  in  his  dominicMis.     He  also  fixed  the 
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Lmtm:  TntnaUtions  from  the  Latin  Poets,"  *'Speoi- 
mens  of  Greek  Tragedy/'  "Essays  on  Questions  of  the 
Day/'  "Qaesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence."  *'The 
United  Kingdom,"  "Shakespeare:  The  Man/'  "Com- 
monwealth or  Empire,"  "In  the  Court  of  History," 
The  Founder  of  Christendom,"  "Lines  of  Religious 
Inquiry^"  "My  Memory  of  Gladstone,"  and  numerous 
articles  m  magasines.     IHed,  1910. 

Smith,  Hoke,  United  States  senator;  bom  at  Newton. 
North  Carolina,  1855;  educated  in  preparatory  school 
conducted  by  his  father;  moved  to  Georgia,  1872;  admit- 
ted to  bar,  1873;  practiced  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1873- 
1909;  delegate  to  Democratic  National  Convention, 
1892;  secretary  of  the  interior,  1893-06;  governor  of 
Georgia,  1907-09;  reelected  governor  for  term,  1911-13; 
resigned  as  governor,  1911,  to  become  United  Sutes 
senator.     Reelected  to  senate,  1914. 

Smllh.  SohVLf  English  colonist,  was  bom  in  1580;  was 
taken  priMner  by  the  Turks  when  in  the  Hungarian 
service,  but  after  his  escape  from  the  Crimea  went  out 
to  colonise  Virginia  in  1606.  He  was  captured  by  the 
Indians,  and  ozuy  saved  from  death  by  Pocahontas,  the 
Indian  girl,  and  after  his  release  arid  explorations  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  was  made  president  of  the  Colonial 
Council.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1615, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  met  Pocahontas,  and  pre- 
sented her  to  the  queen.  His  "History  of  Virginia, 
New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles"  appeared  in  1624. 
He  wrote  various  autobiographical  works.     Died,  1631. 

Smithy  Joseph*. born  in  1805;  founder  of  Mormon* 
ism;  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Vermont  State,  built 
Nauvoo  on  the  Mississippi,  where  he  was  arrested  for 
treason  and  murdered  by  the  mob  (1844).  The  "Book 
of  Mormon"  was,  according  to  his  account,  a  translation 
of  records  written  on  thin  plates  of  metal,  to  the  dis- 
eovery  of  which  he  was  supernaturally  guided. 

Smollett,  Tobias  George*  bom  in  1721:  novelist 
and  historian;  was  several  years  in  the  navy,  but  after- 
wards became  an  author,  his  chief  novels  being  "Roder- 
ick Random"  and  "Peregrine  Pickle."  He  also  con- 
tinued Hume's  "History  of  England,"  translated  "Don 
Quixote"  and  "Gil  Bias,"  and  was  employed  as  a  writei^ 
against  the  Whigs.     Died,  1771. 

Socrates,  bom  about  469  B.  C,  Athenian  philosopher; 
worked  at  first  as  a  sculptor,  but  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self to  gratuitous  teaching.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  saving  the  lives  of  his  pupib,  Aloi- 
biades  and  Xenophon,  at  Potidaa  and  Dehum;  was 
finally  condemned  to  drink  hemlock  on  a  charge  of 
iminety  and  the  corruption  of  youth,  399  B.  C. 

Solomon,  king  of  Israel  from  1015  to  975  B.  C; 
second  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  and  David's  suo- 
oessor;  in  high  repute  far  and  wide  for  his  love  of  wisdom 
and  tho  glory  of  his  reign;  he  had  a  truly  Oriental  passion 
for  magnificence,  and  the  buildings  he  erected  in  Jerusa- 
lem, including  the  Temple  and  a  palaoe  on  Moimt  Zion, 
he  raised  regardless  of  an  expense  which  the  nation 
resented  after  he  was  gone;  the  burden  of  which  it  would 
seem  h»d  fallen  upon  them,  for  when  his  successor  ascended 
the  throne,  ten  of  the  tribes  revolted,  to  the  final  rupture 
of  the  community,  and  the  fall  of  first  the  one  section 
and  then  the  other  under  alien  sway. 

Solyman  II.,  sumamed  "The  Magnificent"  bom  in 
A.  D.  1496;  Sultan  of  Turkey,  from  1520  to  1566.  He 
was  tlie  greatest  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  and  was  scarcely 
Ian  remarkable  for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  internal 
administration  than  for  the  extent  of  his  conquests.  He 
enoouraged  literature,  and  was  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean 
rank.  He  died,  September  6,  1566,  of  fever  while  be- 
sieging the  town  of  Ssigeth,  in  Hungary,  two  days  before 
the  capture  of  the  town. 

Sonnino,  Sidney,  Baron,  Italian  statesman,  bom  at 
Pisa,  1847.  He  graduated  from  the  university  of  Pisa, 
1865,  and  entered  the  diplomatic  service.  After  1880 
he  was  a  deputy  in  the  Italian  legislature.  He  was 
minister  of  finance,  1893-94,  minister  of  the  treasury, 
1894-06,  and  premier  and  minister  of  the  interio^,  1906, 
and  ngain,  1909-10.  When  Italy  made  preparations  to 
enter  the  European  war  in  December,  1914,  Baron  Sonnino 
became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  served  during 
critical  periods  with  ability  and  distinction. 

Sophocles  (,Mbfo-klig),  a  famous  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
was  born  in  495  B.  C.  He  succeeded  .^Bohj^lus  in  his 
improvement  ot  the  drama,  and  raised  it  to  its  highest 
pitch  ol  excellence  in  Greece.  We  possess  but  seven 
of  his  plays,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  trilogy  of  CEdipus. 
Died,  406  B.  C. 

Sothcm,  BdWBrd  H..  actor;  bom  in  New  Orleans, 
La.(  1859;  son  of  Edward  A.  S.,  famous  comedian;  first 
appeared  in  small  parts  with  lus  father,  Abbey's  Park 
Tkeater,  New  York;  later  played  in  "One  of  Our  Girls." 
First  took  leading  r61e,  Lyceum  Theater.  New  York,  May 


23,  1887,  as  Jack  Hammerton  in  "The  Highest  Bidder,' 
and  since  has  starred  with  his  own  company  in  "Lord 


The  Prisoner 
married    Vir- 


Chumley"  "The  Biaister  of  Woodbarrow, 
of  Zenda,"  "Under  the  Red  Robe;'^ 
ginia  Harned,  1896,  Julia  Marlowe,  1911. 

Soosm,  John  Philip,  musician:  bom  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  6,  1854;  studied  music;  teacher  at  15 
and  conductor  at  17;  was  one  of  the  first  violins  of  Jacques 
Offenbach's  orchestra  when  the  latter  was  in  the  Umted 
States;  band  leader  of  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
1880-92;  since  1892.  director  of  Sousa's  Band;  has 
composed  and  published  many  marches,  orchestral  suites. 
"Te  Deums,"  songs,  waltses  and  the  light  operas  "El 
Capitan,"  "Bride  Elect"  (libretto  and  music),  **Tbe 
Charlatan,"  and  "Chris,  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp." 
Author:  "The  Fifth  String,"  "Pipetown  Sandy." 

Southey,  Eobert,  born  in  1774,  poet  and  biographer, 
son  of  a  Unendraper  at  Bristol;  settled  at  Keswick  in 
1803,  and  there  wrote  "The  Curse  of  Kehama,"  and  all 
his  chief  poems,  except  "Thalaba,"  as  well  as  his  lives  of 
Nelson  and  of  Wesley,  "The  Doctor,"  and  contributions 
to  the  "Quarterly."  He  became  poet  laureate  in  1813 
and  received  a  pension  in  1835.  He  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Edith  Pricker,  sister  of  his  friend  Coleridge's  wtfe. 
and  secondly  to  Caroline  Bowles,  romanoe^wnter  and 
poet,  who  died  in  1854.     Died,  1843. ' 

Sparks,  Bdwln  EMe,  educator,  historian;  was  bom 
in  Licking  County,  O.,  1860;  was  graduated  from  the 
Ohio  Sute  University,  1884;  A.  M.,  1801;  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1900;  was  instraotor  in  the  Ohio 
State  Umversity,  1884-85;  professor  Pennsylvania  SUte 
College,  1890-95;  lecturer,  instmctor,  and  later  professor 
American  History^  Universitv  of  Chicago,  1895-1908, 
and  dean  of  Umversity  College,  1905-06;  president 
Pennsylvania  State  Collese,  since  1908;  member  American 
Historical  Association,  Illinois  Historical  Society  (direct- 
or); and  oounoil<nr  American  Institute  of  Civics.  Author: 
"Expansion  of  the  American  People,"  "The  Men  Who 
Made  the  Nation,"  "Formative  Inoidents  in  American 
Diplomacv,"  "The  United  States  of  America,"  "Founda- 
tions of  National  Development." 

Sparks,  Jared,  bom  in  1789;  American  writer: 
became  professor  of  history  at  Harvard  in  1839,  ana 
president  of  the  college  in  1849.  His  ehief  work  was 
/'life  and  Writings  of  Washington."     Died,  1866. 

Spartacos,  died.  71  B.  C;  a  Thracian,  who  headed 
the  revolt  of  the  gladiators  at  Capua.  After  some  suo- 
cesses  he  was  defeated  by  Oassus  and  slain. 

Speneer,  Hcrhert,  bom  in  1820;  utilitarian  philoso- 
pher; was  for  some  years  a  civil  engineer  before  euMging 
m  literature.  Going  to  London  he  became  intimate 
with  George  Eliot  and  Gk  H.  Lewes,  and  in  1850,  pub- 
hsbed  "Social  Statics."  He  undertook  a  lecturing  tour  in 
America,  in  1882,  previous  to  which  had  appeared 
"Principles  of  Psychology,"  "First  Principles,"  '^Educa- 
tion," 'TrinciplBS  of  Biolo«r,"  "The  Study  of  Sociology," 
"The  DaU  of  Ethics,"  "The  Man  vs.  The  SUte,"  and 
other  works  followed.     Died,  1903. 

Spenser,  Bdnrand,  bom  in  1552;  Engliih  poet; 
went  to  Ireland  in  1580,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  and  lived  in  Cork  County  in  the  intervals  tUl  the 
rebellion  of  Tjrrone.  The  "Faerie  Queene"  was  partly 
printed  in  1590,  his  other  chief  works  being  "The  Shep- 
herd's Calendar,"  "0>lin  Clout's  Come  Home  A^un," 
and  "View  of  the  SUte  of  Ireland."    Died,  1599. 

Speyer,  James,  banker;  bom  in  New  Yoric,  1861: 
educated  at  Frankfort<on-tne-Main,  Germanv.  Entered 
family's  banking  house  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maln  at  age 
of  22;  later  transferred  to  Paris  and  London  branches 
to  receive  thorouidh  business  education  before  returning 
to  take  charge  of  New  Y<u'k  house;  he  is  now  senior  of  the 
Speyer  houses.  One  of  founders  and  treasurer  of  The 
Provident  Loan  Society,  which  lends  money  to  needy 
people  on  personal  property  at  legal  rates  of  interest. 
Tnistee  or  director  of  numerous  corporations;  member 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Spofford,  AInsworth  Eand,  chief  assistant  librarian 
of  (Congress;  bora  in  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  September  12, 
1825;  classioal  education  from  private  tutors  (LL.  D., 
Amherst,  1882).  Bookseller  and  publisher,  Cincinnati; 
associate  editor  of  "(^dnnati  Daily  Commercial,"  1859- 
61 ;  first  assistant  librarian  of  Congress,  1861-64;  Ubrarian- 
in-chief,  1864-97;  after  that  chief  assistant  librarian. 
Editor:  "Catalogues  of  the  Congressional  Library," 
"Annual  American  Almanac.  1878-89,"  edited,  with 
others,  "Library  of  Choice  Literature"  (ten  volumes). 
"Library  of  Historic  Characters  and  Famous  Events'* 
(ten  volumes),  "Library  of  Wit  and  Humor"  (five 
volumes).  Author:  "Practical  Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Rulee,"  "A  Book  for  all  Readers  —  an  aid  to  collection, 
use,  and  preservation  of  books,  and  the  formation  of 
libraries,"  and  numerous  articles  in  reviews  and  cydo- 
psBdias,  lectures.     Died,  1908. 
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.  .«.K>«^>^  K'xu  in  Lamstodt, 
..  {  *,,.x^  S«jkt«(»  in  1846;  wa« 
X  Av«a  Now  York:  went  to 
,\^*v>a  »  alore,  and  later  a 
-^\  5iv»4*r  lUfioerv,  1863,  pco- 
-*  u^s  ^*«  *v  kxoux  lUvnaii;  iavented  new  re&ninc 
-  *  *  4>^vKv^^  aw^^a  iwoportiee  in  Hawau;  built 
\^J^..,^^,>*  \*a  «  lHK«fc  *u«ar  farm  of  1,500  acres  and 
l^.v.v\  •.  \\  *w.»va»NilW>,  Cal.,  and  was  large  owner  in 
<V  .*..ss  iv>*^*iv.Uw  iViupany,  plyinc  between  San  Fran- 
s^.  ..  ^..a  Uv'u.aulu.      IHed.  1908,  ,     ,.  , 

^ui4ua  ^lv»«  HIr  CeeU  Arihvr,  British  diplomat; 
Lv^uT^  UCkVk.  «HiuoaUxl  at  Eton  and  at  BaUiol  ooUese. 
\v«(v.ul  iWrwUry  at  Brussels,  Washin^on,  Tokyo, 
h  Uiu.  siui  iX>utttantiaople;  eharae  d'affaires,  Teheran, 
i\KH),  UiitiAh  oommisaioner  of  public  debt,  Cairo,  1901; 
Uidl  MHir<>tary  of  embassy  at  Petrocrad,  1903-05;  minister 
«iui  oousul-ceneral.  Persia.  1906-06:  envoy  extraordinary 
MUil  miutjiter  plenipotentiary  to  Sweden,  1908-12;  British 
ambassador  at  Washincton  after  1913.  succeeding  the 
Ht.  Hon.  James  Bryoe.     Died,  1918. 

SpurflWMi,  CliariM  lUM^n.  bora  in  Essex  in  1834; 
Baptist  pieaoher;  went  to  London  in  1853,  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Tabernacle  being  opened  in  1861.  His  sermons 
were  published  weekly  almost  from  the  beginning,  and 
had  a  large  sale.  In  1887,  he  withdrew  from  the  Baptist 
Union.     Died,  1892. 

BUadlslL  MilM,  one  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  of 
Lancashire  birth,  and  a  cadet  of  a  family  of  knightly 
rank  in  the  country,  senred  in  the  Netherlands  as  a 
soldier,  and  came  to  America  in  the  "Ma^ower,"  in 
1620,  and  was  helpful  to  the  colony  in  its  relations 
with  both  the  Indians  and  the  mother  country.  Stan- 
dish  is  the  hero  of  a  poem  of  Longfellow's. 

SteBlor,  Arthur  Penrliyii*  born  in  1815;  divine, 
son  of  EdwartL  Bishop  of  Norwich  (died,  1849);  author 
IKar  History  of  Birds";  was  educated  at  Ru|:t:^ 
lliol,  and  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  at  Oxford  in  1858.  He  visited  the  East  in 
1853  and  1862,  and  was  appointed  dean  of  Westminster 
in  1863.  Among  his  works  are  "Life  of  Dr.  Arnold," 
"Sinai  and  Palestine,"  and  "Essays  on  Chivch  and 
Died,  1881. 
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84aal0y.  Ilwuy  Morton,  D.  C.  L.,  African  explorer: 
bora  in  Wales  in  1841;  took  the  name  of  his  aaoptea, 
father  in  place  of  that  of  Rowlands,  and  having  served' 
in  the  American  Civil  War,  and  been  a  war  correspon- 
dent in  Tuiicey  and  Abyssinia^was,  in  1870,  sent  to  find 
Livingstone,  whom  he  met  at  Ujiji  (November  10,  1871), 
and  having  explored  with  him,  came  home  in  1872. 
In  1874,  he  again  went  to  Africa^  and  in  the  course  of 
four  years  explored  Victoria  and  Albert  Nvansa,  and 
the  Congo.  In  1879-84  he  once  more  vimted  the  latter, 
and,  in  1887,  went  to  relieve  Emin  Pasha.  "How  I 
Found  livingstone,"  "Through  the  Dark  Continent,** 
and  "In  Darkest  Africa"  describe  his  expeditions. 
Died,  1904. 

Stenton,  Edwin  M^  an  American  statesman,  was 
bora  in  Steubenville,  O.,  in  1814.  He  practiced  law 
with  success  in  his  native  town  until  1847,  when  he 
settled  in  PittsbuiKh,  Pa.,  and  there  became  leader  of 
the  bar.  In  1857  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Washington, 
and,  in  1860,  was  made  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  and,  in  1862,  secretarv  of  war.  Thii  arduous 
post  he  filled  throughout  the  C^vil  War  with  conspicuous 
encrgyf  industry,  and  ability.  He  retained  office  after 
the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  until  1867,  when  he  was 
suspended  b^  President  Johnson,  who  appointed  General 
Grant  in  his  place  ad  irUerim.  The  latter,  however, 
held  the  appointment  only  a  few  months,  that  is  to  say, 
till  Stanton's  reinscation  by  the  senate  in  January,  1868. 
In  May,  he  definitely  retired  from  the  secretaryship; 
in  December,  1869,  was  appointed  an  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Coval  of  the  United  States,  and  died 
during  the  same  month. 

Stead,  WmUm  Tiiomafl,  English  iournalist,  was 
born  at  Embleton,  Northumberland,  1849,  the  son  of  a 
O>ngre^tional  minister.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
iournahsm,  and  in  1871  became  editor  of  the  Darlington 
^'Northern  Echo."  He  was  assistant  editor  of  "Pall  Mall 
Oasette."  1880-83,  editor,  1883-89.  In  1890  be  founded 
the  English  "Review  of  Reviews,"  and  was  its  editor 
from  1890  to  1912.  Among  his  publications  are:  "Maiden 
Tribute  of  Modern  Babylon."  "The  Truth  about  Rumia," 
"The  Pope  and  the  New  Era,'*  "The  Story  that  Trans- 
formed the  World,"  "If  Chnst  Came  to  Chicago,"  "The 
Labor  War  in  the  United  States."  "Satan's  Invisible 
World,"  "The  Americanisation  of  the  World."  He  lost 
his  life  on  the  ill-fated  Titanic  in  1912. 

Stedmmn,  Kdmund  Clarence,  poet,  critic;  bora  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1833;  educated  at  Yale,  class  of 
1853,  A.  M.  (L.  H.  D.,  Columbia,  LL.  D.,  Yale).  Editor 
of    Norwich    (Conn.)    "Tribune,"    1852-53;       Winsted 


(Orn. :  "  tl^rsklit/'  lJs54-6J;  on  wtmS  oi  New  York 
"Tr  ■■iQfi,"  l»5S-6l;  war  «<MTespotideal  for  **Worid,'' 
184  iHii;i:  fitted  m  poaHon  uDd«r  Ueiit<>d  States  Atfomey- 
(xCM  7aJ  B»t«a;  member  fd  Nt:w  York  Stock  Eichang^  • 
184  t-li^OO,  Ddivwed  mitimtdry  ooarse  of  l«e«iii«a  d 
Turii-MjU  Chair  irf  Foe^try,  John*  Hopkjna,  later  !•- 
pet^i'd  &t  Columbia  and  University  of  Fennsyh^mnyi* 
Au:h  .r;  **Foein**  Lyrio  and  Idyllic,"  "AE«  of  Moa- 
mcj'b^oJi  Idji  of  th»  Great  War."  "Tl»  BUme^ws 
Prir.r^..'"  *Poetical  Woric**"  "Bawtborne,  and  OthM- 
Po-  1L15/'  "Lyric*  mnd  Idyls^  wi\h  Other  Poeia*,"  "PoeinJ 
No  V  Fixft  OotlMttpd."  "Mster  C^ranata/*  alji<i  Trtlucii«4 
of  p  H^^la.  Chtic^  works:  "Yiticiimn  Poeti,"*  "Poft* 
of  \irye.rica."  "The  K&tuT«  abd  Elet&c^tji  (if  Portry," 
Edi-  >r:  '*Csmeu«  from  the  Pormt  of  Waller  Savaee 
La.L c^r"  (with  T,  B*  Aldrich),  "Poems  at  Awtin  Dob- 
SOI  ,  "A  Library  of  American  Iit«ratum"  ^elewa  r-.J,- 
utt  .  ^iih  EJltm  M,  Hutchijisoti),  18S^8&;  "The  Works 
of  lUn  Tqb**  {ten  volDmeS|  «nth  ProfBSBor  G.  £. 

W<  ,    "A  Vletotian  Antholoey/*  **Aii  Aiomcao 

Ab  ** History  of  Nww  York  Stodt  EsEhan^.'* 

Diij  I-  Xc*  York  Lo  IMOS- 

MrpheD,  Lnlle,  tM>ro  in  1832.  «o»  of  Bv  JaTo*i; 
wsh,  ioT  *»,-ven^  yeftrs  UUow  ajid  tutor  of  TrinJQ*  Coilic«r, 
Cambrjdfs;  ed)t^  tfap  ''Cornbill"  for  elerieii  jrmtt* 
and,  in  liA&2.  undi.rtook  tlw  editonjiip  of  the  "DigitiiOD* 
ar>  <I  National  Hiom^P^t/*  which  he  resijened  Ln  18$>I. 
Aj  irorki  are  "History  of  English  Thouchi  in 

th(  nth    Century,"     "The    &ei<^ii«    of    Ethica": 

]x\  ,i,?toti.  Pope,  a»d  Swift  in  the  '*MeO  of  l^ttiert'^ 

swi^rs  itiju  a  '*Life  of  Iftnry  Frnwerti."     Died,  1904, 

StephenA,  Aieiander  DAiniltoiiL,  an  Am^rkan 
Btltl'.'ti.Jli  v<.u.-^  hv.irri  hi  C<^Di!?ia  ill  l5l2.  Sent  to  Cvrj* 
pr-ii  Lv  iL-j  \^  Lii  ti^^rty  I't  i----,  ..■  __._ -^"-J  ii±3  =- _tt 
in  that  Dody  till  1859,  during  which  period  he  supported 
the  annexation  ot  Texas,  i^omoted  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  Act  of  1854,  and  joined  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  upholding  the  measures  of  President 
Buchanan.  In  I860,  he  opposed  the  secession  of  his 
State,  but  in  the  following  year,  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  sectional  views,  and  was  elect^  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  (Confederacy.  After  the  collaiMe  of  the  latter, 
Stephens  suffered  a  brief  imprisonment  in  Fort  Warren, 
and,  after  being  reelected  senator  to  Congress,  in  1866, 
was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  In  1869.  he  published 
"A  History  of  the  War  of  Secession,"  and,  in  1870,  "A 
institutional  View  of  the  War  Between  the  Sutes.** 
Died,  1883. 

Stephenson*  Qeorgt^  engineer;  was  bom  in  Wylam 
in  1781;  worked  as  a  collier  and  a  brakesman.  The  in- 
▼ention  of  a  safety  lamp,  in  1815,  brought  him  fame 
and  a  public  testimonial  of  1,000  pounds.  His  first 
engine  had  been  constructed  before  this,  and,  in  1829, 
he  won  a  prize  of  £5(X)  for  the  best  encine.  his  loco- 
motive, the  "Rocket,"  being  fitted  with  the  "blast- 
pipe.**     Died,  1848. 

Stephenson,  Eobcri,  bom  in  1803;  son  of  the  above; 
won  tne  mathematical  prise  in  a  nx-months'  course  st 
Edinburgh  University,  and  returned  to  help  his  father. 
He  constructed  the  "Planet,"  the  model  of  the  modern 
locomotive,  and  won  world-wide  refutation  as  a  con- 
structor of  brid^^cs,  and  in  connection  with  railws^. 
He  entered  parliament  for  Whitby  as  a  Conservative 
in  1847.     Died,  1859. 

Stepniak,  Serslas  DrammAnoff,  bora  in  1852; 
Russian  writer;  was  removed  from  his  professorship  of 
Kieff  and  exiled  in  1876,  for  his  political  opinions,  and 
then  settled  in  Geneva.  Among  his  works  are  Hio- 
Duuia'*  ("Common  Things").  "Tsrrannicide  in  Russia." 
"The  Turks  Within  and  Without,**  and  ''Underground 
Russia.'*     Died,  1895. 

Sterne,  Laurenee,  bora  in  1713:  Irish  divine  and 
writer,  author  of  "Tristram  Shandy**  (1759HJ7),  *'The 
Sentimental  Journey,**  and  "Letters  to  His  Friends'* 
(posthumous).     Died,  1768. 

Stevenson*  AdhU  Bwlns,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  1893-97;  bora  m  (Christian  County,  Ky., 
October  23.  1835;  educated  in  common  schools  and 
Center  College.  Danville,  Ky.;  was  not  graduated; 
family  removed  to  Bloomington,  111.,  when  he  was  17 
years  old;  admitted  to  bar.  May,  1857;  master  in  chan- 
cery, 1860-64;  member  of  0>ngress,  1875-77;  del«nte 
to  Democratic  National  (Convention,  1884  and  1892; 
first  assistant  postmaster-general,  1885-89;  after  term 
as  vice-president,  appointed  in  1897  member  of  the 
communion  to  Europe  to  try  to  secure  international 
bimetallism.  Democratic  nominee  for  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  1900.     Died,  1914. 

Stevenson,  Eobert  Lonls,  noted  noveUsi  and  poet. 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  1850.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
engineer  but  gave  up  the  family  profession  for  literature, 
rising  to  foremost  rank.  His  works  include:  "An  Inland 
Voyage,"  "Virginibus  Puerisque,"  "New  Arabian  Nights,** 
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"Traamize  lalMid/'  '*A  Child's  Qutlea  of  Veratt,"  "Prince 
Otto."  "Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jel^Il  and  Mr.  Hyde." 
-Kidnapped,"  "The  Master  of  Ballantrae,"  ^'The 
Wrecker/'  "A  Footnote  to  History."  In  1890  he  went 
to  live  in  Samoa,  where  he  died  in  1895. 
.  Steyn*  Mftrtlntis  Theunls,  a  Boer  statesman;  born 
in  Winburg,  Orange  Free  State,  October  2,  1857:  worked 
on  his  father's  farm  till  1876.  when  he  went  to  England 
to  study.  He  returned  to  Africa  in  1882,  and  practiced 
law  in  filoemfontein  till  1889,  when  he  was  made  second 
puisne  judge  and  state  attorney.  Later,  he  became 
first  puisne  judge,  and  in  1896  was  chosen  last  presi- 
dent of  the  Orange  Free  State.     Died,  1916. 

StUlnutn*  Jftines*  banker,  president  National  Citv 
Bank;  born  in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  June  9,  1850;  youth 
spent  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  private  school  at  Sing 
ffing,  N.  Y.:  partner,  1871-73,  in  Smith,  Woodman  & 
StiUxnan,  and  after  1873  in  their  successors,  Woodman  A 
Stillman,  cotton  commission  merchants;  director  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company, 
Ghicaj^o  A  North- Western  Railway  Company,  Baltimore 
A  Ohio  Railroad,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company  (member  board  of  managers),  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Ck>mpany,  Hanover  National  Bank, 
Riggs  National  Bank  (Washington),  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  United  States  Trust  Company,  Lincoln  Nation- 
al Bank.  Northern  British  A  Mercantile  Insurance  Com- 
nany.  Queen  Insurance  Company,  and  many  railway, 
nnanciiu,  insuranccj  and  other  cori>orations.'  He  lived 
much  abroad,  especially  in  France.     Died,  1918. 

Sttmson,  Frederic  Jegap,  American  lawyer,  and 
author;  born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  July  20,  1855;  grad- 
uate of  Harvard,  1876;  Harvard  Law  School,  1878. 
Member  of  New  York  and  Boston  bars;  assistant  attor- 
ney-general, Massachusetts,  1884-85;  jteneral  counsel  to 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  1898-1902. 
Professor  of  comparative  legislation.  Harvard.  Besides 
writing  law  boolu,  he  has  written  several  novels  (the 
earlier  ones  under  the  oen-name,  "J.  S.  of  Dale")*  a^id 
essays.  Author:  "RoUo's  Journey  to  Cambrid^,** 
"Guerndale,"  "The  Oime  of  Henry  Vane,"  "American 
Statute  Law"  (two  volumes'),  "The  Sentimental  Calen- 
dar." "First  Harvests,"  ''Stimson's  Law  Glossary," 
"In  the  Three  Zones,"  "Government  by  Injunction," 
"Labor  in  Its  Relation  to  Law,"  "Mrs.  Knollsrs  and 
Other  Stories,"  "Handbook  to  the  Labor  Law  of  the 
United  States,"  "Uniform  Sute  Legislation."  "Pirate 
Gold,"  "King  Noanett"  "Jethro  Bacon  of  Sandwich," 
also  a  series  of  magazine  articles  on  "The  Ethics  of 
Democracy." 

Stolypm,  Feter  Arkmxheflch,  Russian  prime  min- 
isterj  bom  in  1863;  the  son  of  a  ];>opular  general,  he  had 
a  bnlllAnt  career  at  the  University  of  Petrograd,  and, 
after  naduating  in  1884,  obtained  an  appointment 
at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  After  two  years  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  where  he  re- 
mained another  two  years,  then  retiring  for  a  time  into 
private  life  and  devoting  himself  to  the  management  of 
his  estate  in  Kovno  Government.  He  served  as  marshal 
of  the  district  nobility,  president  of  the  arbitration 
board  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1899  became 
marshal  of  the  provincial  nobility.  He  was  appointed 
vice-governor  of^  Grodno  in  1902,  governor  of  SaratofT 
in  1903,  and  from  SaratofF  he  was  called  to  Petrograd 
to  take  up  the  portfolio  of  the  interior.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  ministers  to  whom  the  Duma  was  ready 
to  listen.  When  Goremykin  resigned  in  1906,  Stolypin 
succeeded  him  as  premier,  was  thanked  by  the  czar  for 
his  services,  and  appointed  a  member  of  the  Ck>uncil  of 
the  Empire.  January  13,  1907.  His  integrity  and  equity 
are  recognised  by  all.     Died,  1911. 

Stone,  Marcus,  Ehiglish  painter,  born  in  1840.  At 
an  early  age  he  illustrated  books  by  Dickens,  TroUope.  and 
others.  His  pictures  are  mostly  subjects  of  human  and 
historical  interest.  He  has  exhibited  in  more  than  fifty 
exhibitions  of  the  Roval  Academy.  Most  of  his  works 
have  been  engraved;  he  has  received  medals  at  exhibi- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Storey,  Moorfleld,  lawyer;  bom  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
March  19,  1845;  graduated  from  Harvard.  1866.  A.  M., 
1869;  studied  at  Harvard  Law  School;  admitted  to  bar. 
September,  1869;  private  secretary  to  Charles  Sumner, 
1867-69;  editor.  '^American  Law  Review,"  1873-79; 
overseer.  Harvard  (College,  1877-88  and  1892-1910; 
president  of  American  Bar  Association,  1896;  president 
of  Massachusetts  Reform  dub,  1898-1901;  independent 
in  politics.  President  of  Anti-Imperialist  League  since 
1905;  president  bar  association,  city  of  Boston,  1909-12. 
Author:  "Life  of  Charles  Sumner'*  (statesman  series). 
"The  American  Legislature,"  "A  Year's  Le^slation,'* 
"The  Government  of  Cities."  pamphlet  "Pohtics  as  a 
Duty  and  as  a  Career"  and  various  othex  pamphlets  and 
occasional  addresses. 


Storj,  Joieplif  a  distinguished  American  Jurist; 
born  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  in  1779;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard (College  in  1798,  and  after  being  called  to  the  bar 
rapidly  rose  to  eminence  as  a  special  pleader.  In  1808, 
he  entered  Congress,  and  in  1811  became  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  As  a  jurist 
and  an  exponent  of  international  law,  Judge  Story  stands 
in  the  front  rank,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  also 
in  Europe.  His  pubUshed  works  embrace  the  masterly 
"Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,"  "Commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  "Com- 
mentaries on  Equity  Jurisprudence,"  "A  Treatiise  on  the 
Law  of  Agency.'^     Died,  1845. 

Story,  Wllllmm  Wetmore,  bom  in  1819:  son  ot  the 
above;  published  "Contracts  not  under  Seal,  and  other 
legal  works,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  literature 
and  sculpture.  Among  his  publications  are  several 
poems,  "Origin  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature,** 
and  "Conversations  in  a  Studio."  He  executed  numerous 
muninLfinta^  t^tiLluo^,  and  buAtj.      Died,  1S0^« 

St4iwep  Hitrrlet  Bef^Iief,  tm  ATULricaii  novriiet: 
was  barn  in  Uti<;h5i!)dp  Cann.*  in  ISlll;  a  diujghUr  of 
Dr.  Lyinan  BifiichffT  and  m&rtlod.  La  1S30,  ProfE^ci^iir  C. 
R  Stowo  of  Andover*  In  1&51  aha  niade  n  ^ciUAiion, 
in  fhe  Ut<i;rary  «Drld  by  tb<?  publication  at  "Unde  Tom's 
Caiufi,'  a  work  of  firiion  which  h*d  Quite  on  satonii»hUig 
SU'  <.<'^i>  and  was  trmn slated  into  olmuHt  every  Ungual^ 
of  Eufupo,  Tti  tills  book  ftUi;  added  a  "Key"  in  Ih^X 
Hpf  later  productionfl  comprLie  "Dred,  a  Talc  of  tbe 
Grvat  Dismal  Swamp,"  Tht  Miiiider's  Wooing," 
"Agnc^fl  of  Sorrento*'*  and  "Oldtowti  Votka."  In  1SU9 
she  brf-iugbt  uut  a  briiicburq  ph tilled  "The  True  Story 
of  Lord  wyron'fl  lAi4!"  in  whirh  ihe  aceuiied  Ixirtl  Byron 
of  itin?«t.  Tliia  article  evoked  a  atorm  of  htefary  pritl- 
cisin,  whicli  Tvas  by  no  means  nlli^yed  by  the  publics tion, 
in  lyUO.  of  Mm,  ^Uywe'i  work,  tnjiilpd  **LAdy  Byron 
Vui'linated,**  In  l§7!.  apfK'arpd  "Old  town  Firflwide 
St  Tir^p,"  "Pink  and  Whit<?  Tyrjwnny,*'  arid  "My  Wife 
and  I/'  or  "Harry  Hendumon**  Hiatory."       Died,  ISflfli. 

^tmtheoiui,  »aroK  CELHadlan  siatetmaD;  born  in 
18'JOt  iH'iiit'd  the  lludiOD  Bay  Company  at  an  mrly  &gti, 
and  aetiid  t^  ----lid  eumuiiaaioiier  in  lied  River  Re- 
bellion; became  governor  of  the  oompan>r  and  director 
of  Canadian  Pacific  and  other  Canadian  railways^  honor- 
ary president  Bank  of  Montreal;  chancellor  of  Aoerdeen 
University  and  McGill  University;  represented  Selkirk 
and  Montreal  in  the  Dominion  Hoiise,  and  was  high 
commissioner  for  Canada,  1896-1911.  Raised  Strath* 
cona's  Horse  for  service  in  South  African  War;  was 
a  munificent  benefactor  to  Canada.  With  Lord  Mount- 
Stephen,  gave  an  endowment  of  £16,000  a  year  to  the 
king's  hospital  fund.     Died.  1914. 

StrsuSv  Oscar  S.«  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor, 
1906-09;  was  bom  December  23,  1850;  ;;raduated  from 
Columbia  College  (now  Columbia  University),  New  York 
City,  and  Columbia  Law  School;  practiced  law,  1873-81; 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  firm  of  L.  Straus  A  Sons;  minister  to  Turkey, 
1887-89.  1898-1901.  1909-11;  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  in  1902,  as  a  member  of  the  permanent 
court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague  in  the  place  of  ex- 
President  Harrison,  deceased.  Progressive  candidate 
for  governor  of  New  York,  1912.  Author  of  numerous 
publications  dealing  with  history  and  international  law: 
The  Origin  of  Republican  Form  of  Government  in  the 
United  States,"  "Roger  Williams,  the  Pioneer  of  Re- 
ligious Liberty,"  "The  Development  of  Religious  Liberty 
in  the  United  States. "»  "United  States  Doctrine  of  Citl- 
xenship  and  Expatriation,"  and  "Reform  in  the  Consular 
Service";  Litt.  D.,  Brown  University,  and  LL.  D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Washington  and  Lee,  ana 
Columbia  universities. 

Strauss,  Richard,  musical  composer;  was  bom 
June  11,  1864,  in  Munich,  where  his  early  studies  began, 
his  father  being  first  horn  player  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Court  opera  house.  Appointed  conductor  at  Meiningen 
in  1885;  from  1889  to  1894.  he  was  Hofkapellmeister 
(with  Eduard  Lassen)  at  Weimar,  and  later  conductor 
at  the  Munich  opera  house.  He  has  written  many 
charming  songs,  but  his  distinctiveness  as  a  modern 
composer  is  chiefly  due  to  extraordinarily  elaborate  in- 
strumental works.  A  lUchard  Strauss  festival  was  held 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  London,  England,  in  June,  1903. 
when  "Ein  Heldenleben,"  "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,'^ 
and  other  symphonic  poems  from  his  pen  were  per- 
formed. His  opera  "Salome,"  baaed  on  Oscar  Wilde's 
work,  has  provoked  much  discussion. 

Stuart,  Gilbert  Charles,  "American  Stuart";  bom 
in  1755;  portrait-painter;  went  to  England  when  young, 
and  lived  there  till  1793.  He  was  a  pupU  of  West,  ana 
executed  portraita  of  Oeorge  III.,  George  TV.,  Louis  AVI., 
Washington,  Reynolds,  and  others.     Died,  182S. 
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end:  oelel>r«t«i  for  him  merricm  to  iht  Cooiederstca. 
hb  chief  ezplotta  beiac  t^  aicfat  sttadc  of  Aocwt,  1§62. 
wlien  Genetal  Pope's  pe|iets  were  captnred.  and  the  n^ 
acroeB  the  Po4omAC  ia  tae  eanie  year-  He  was  mnrtmHj 
wounded  at  Yellow  Tsrcn:  <fied  at  Bacbsiottd,  ISfri. 

Stakkt.  inBtoam  Dl  B^  bora  in  1%25:  kiston 
and  (fiTine;  ^ri»»"*  Be«ia>  prctfeeeor  of  modern  hutorr 
at  Ozfoni  in  1866.  Biibop  of  Cbmer  in  l«sf^  and  of  Ox- 
tatd  in  1888.  Hie  duef  works  are  "Select  Cbarten.^ 
■X^oneOiulioMl  HmCott  of  Enjdand  to  1485,"  and  edi- 
tiom  of  the  "Cbronieiee^  of  Beniedict  ef  PeterboitN«h 
and  Rocer  ef  Horedea.     Dwd,  1901. 

tadcrasBBf  ■crattaa*  German  dramataet  and 
noTelist,wae  born  in  Matoekea.  in  EaetPmesii.  Septem- 
ber 80.  1857:  etodaed  in  tte  unireteiuee  of  Kom<sbcTC 
and  Beifin,  and  beeame  a  teacher  and  ioarnalast.  He 
Mb&hed  a  eeriee  of  tales,  of  which  "Fran  Sorse,"  "Der 
Kataeaalcc*'  and  "Es  War."  are  the  most  impressnne. 
The  draaaa  "Sodom's  Eade"  wasprodneed  in  1890.  aad 
was  foBowed  bj  "IHe  Heimat."^  which.  Umaslated  as 


"Maoda."  has  been  represented  by  Dose.  Sarah  Bera- 
haft^  aad  Mrs.  Patnefc  GampbeO.  His  later  works 
i«»#4«.4^  "Das  (Bfiek  im  Wmkel,"  "Retherfedern," 
"Montnri."  "Johaaaes."  and  "Das  Johannisfeoer."  In 
October.  1906.  "Das  Bhuwnboot"  was  prodaeed  in 
Bcvfin,  aad  "Boaca"  at  Vienaa  in  October.  1907. 

Wmtt  Bagtec*  an  eaineat  Preach  nordist,  was  born 
ia  Paris,  1804.  His  most  popular  works  are,  "The 
Mrstcries  of  Pkris,"  aad  "The  Wandennc  Jew." 
Diad.J8S7^ . 

bora  in  C^mtr  of  Tinf»oln,  KniJianH,  in  17^7  •  While  a 
bo]r  he  emicrsted  to  America,  aad  stodied  his  art  at 
Charlsstoa,  afterwards  soeeessiTeij  talons  up  his 
dsaee  in  Birhmoad.  Va..  New  York,  and 
As  a  portrsit  painter,  he  enjoyed  great  reputation,  many 
of  the  moet  lUastrioas  personaces  of  the     ' 


I  up  his  resi- 
Pluladelphia. 


Hk  chief  historical  work  is  "Wasb- 
Oroaang  the  Delaware,"  now  in  the  Boston 
L     Died;  1872. 

,   born  in  1811;  American  statea- 

man  and  inrist;  deiirered  a  powerful  speech  acsinsi,  war 
in  lAABt  ''The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,"  and  in  1851 
was  etocted  United  States  senator.  In  1856.  he  made  a 
speech.  "The  Crime  Against  Kanass,"  which  caused  a 
personal  attack  upon  him  Inr  a  Southern  deleaite.  In 
1860.  he  mads  his  oration,  "The  Barbarism  of  SUrery." 
was  chairman  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  1861- 
71;  was  a  strong  simporter  of  the  American  claims  in  the 
"Alabama"  case.     Th^  1874. 

Bw94mmh9rtf  WmtmmmH.  founder  of  the  "New 
Church,"  was  oorn  in  Stockhcrfm.  1688.  and  occupied 
}iimmmM  gs  a  sdenUfic  engineer  until  1743,  from  which  time 
he  began  to  write,  when  liring  in  Sweden  or  England, 
among  his  numerous  works  being  "Arcana  Ccdeetia," 
"De  Culttt  et  Amore  Dei,"  "The  True  Christian  Belic 
km,"  and  sereral  scientific  treatises.     Died,  1772. 

Swirt.  JasAihan,  the  greateet  of  English  satirists; 
bora  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  1667.  He  was  the  poethumous 
son  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  Englishman;  and  was  educated 
at  Kilkenny  and  at  Trinity  Colle^  Dublin.  In  1701, 
he  took  his  doctor's  <legree.  and  in  1704,  he  published 
anonymously  his  famous  "Tale  of  a  Tub,  to  which  was 
appended  the  "Battle  of  the  Books."  In  1710.  Swift 
biysn  his  "Journal  to  Stella,"  which  constitutes  a 
ffpfr«ylid  commentary  on  his  own  lustory.  He  wrote 
many  political  pamphlets  supporUng  the  Tory  policy  of 
his  day,  the  most  powerful  of  which  was  "The  Conduct 
of  the  Allies."  His  celebrated  "Drapier's  Letters" 
made  him  the  idol  of  the  Irish  people.  His  famous 
*'Gulliyer'8  Travels,"  api>eared  in  1726.  Swift  did 
much  to  make  public  oi>inion  a  goveminc  power  in 
English  politics.  He  died  in  Dublin  (1745),  bequeathing 
the  freateet  part  of  his  fortune  to  a  hoepital  for  lunatics 
and  idiots. 

Swlnbome,  Alfemon  Charles,  son  of  Admiral 
Swinburne,  was  bom  in  London,  1837.  Educated  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Visited  Florence,  and  passed 
some  time  there.  His  first  productions  were  two  plays 
"Queen  Mother,"  and  "Roeamond."  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  tragedies,  "Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  and 
"Chastslard,"  and  Poems  and  Ballads,"  which  met  with 
severe  criticism.  His  later  works  are  "A  Song  of  Italy," 
"William  Blake,  a  critical  essay";  "Sonn  Before  Sun- 
rise," in  which  he  glorifies  Pantheism  and  Republicamsm: 
"Studios  in  Song.^'  "A  Century  of  Roundels,"  "Life  of 
Victor  Hugo,"  a  poem  on  "The  Armada,"  "A  Study  of 
Ben  ionson,"  "Astrophel,  and  other  Poems,"  "Studies 
in  Proee  and  Poetry,"  "The  Tale  of  Balen,"  "Rosamund, 
Queen  of  the  Lombardn,"  "A  Channel  Passage,  and  other 
Poems,"  aad  "Love's  Croes-Currents."     Died,  1900. 


I  flfWI,  Mililifc  was,  bora  m  1S17 
;  riaa  aad  pohtician.  held  chairs  at  1 
Boaa.  aad  ia  1875,  brrsf  Erector  of 
He  oppoaed  Bismarck's  Pofiik  pobry  ia  the  "F 
I  and  Tag."  aad  catered  the  Wrwhstag  ia  1967.  Ha  c^mT 
"History  of  the  Freaek  Rerotataoa."  Died,  1895l 
lcr«  IB  If!  Jmpfc,  D.  C  U,  r.  K.  S^  cie^ 
in  l&K:  matheitirwn.  after  bahfi^r  dmin  at 
Unrrfraty  College,  in  the  Unrrenity  of  VirgiBia,  at 
Woolwich,  aad  at  the  Johas  Hopkias  Uarrenity.  Balti- 
more, hframe  Sarihaa  pri'rfrsae  of  geoawuy  at  Oif ord, 
in  1S83.  He  dBseovcred  the  "theof7  of  redprocaats,* 
invented  the  placiogrsph  aad  other  xastrumeats.  Pab- 
bsbed  "Lawv  of  VervTaad  other  works.     Died.  1897. 

TacMas,  Calas  Cm ■!■■■,  bora  in  55  Jl  D.:  Ro^ 
historian;  married  the  daoghter  of  the  eonial  Acrieola. 
was  qusetor  under  Yfipaiaea.  adiie  aader  TUas.  pnetor 
under  Donritian,  aad  eonsal  uader  Nerra.  ffis  chief 
works  are  the  "life  of  Agricola"  aad  the  '^iiiasiiii  * 
both  writtea  about  98.  the  "Histories'*  rttrading  from 
68  to  96.  aad  the  "Annals,''  rrteadi^  from  14  to  68L 
Died  about  117. 

TmtU  LavSftev  aeufetor:  bora  ia  Bmwood,  111  .  . 
29.  1860;  graduate  of  University  of  lOinoia.  1879: 
at  Ecofe  dcs  Beanx  Aits.  Paris.  1880-SS.  ~ 
in  Chicago  Art  Instatate  since  1886;  leUmei  oa  ait 
University  Extension  Department  of  Uadveraity  of 
Chicago.  1892-1902.  Anthor:  **The  Hntocy  of 
can  Sculpture." 

Taft,  WflBaiB  ■awari*  taeatytti 
of  the  United  States;  bora  ia  Onrinnati.  September  15. 
1857;  graduate  of  Yale,  B.  A^  1878;  Law  School.  Oaein- 
nati  CoUece.  LL  B.,  18S0  (LLu  D.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1902,  Tale,  1903):  admitted  to  Ohio  bar,  ISSO^ 
law  reporter  Cincinnati  Timea,  and  later  of  rinrinnati 
Commmal,  1880-81;  ssastent  ptosfirnnng  attorney. 
R»milt^*n  County,  Ohio,  l!fol-S3;  eoUector  internal 
revenue,  first  disteiet.  Ohio,  1882-83;  practioed  Uw,  Qa- 
cinnati,  1883-87;  assistant  eonnty  aoBritor,  Hamilton 
County,  188^-87;  jadae  Superior  Ooort  of  Ohio,  1887-90: 
solicitor-ceneral  of  United  States,  1890-92;  dean  and 
profeaeor  in  law  department.  University  of  CSnfinnati, 
1896-1900;  United  States  areuit  judge,  sixth  circuit. 
1892-1900;  president  of  United  Sutes  PhUippioe  Com- 
misBion,  1900-01;  fint  civil  governor  of  Phifippine 
Islands,  1901  to  1904;  secretary  of  war.  United  States. 
1904-08.  On  Xovember  3.  1908,  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea.  and  inaugurated  March  4. 
1909.  In  1912  he  was  nominated  for  presklent  by  tbe 
re— *-*^ —  ^,^^  v,r.*  ^-  ^ifeatad.  Made  Kent  pro- 
fe  :    _    .  ". :,',... 

T^hNs  EUp^olfta  A4alpli>i  French  writer,  born  ia 
U>  '  -^- t;  prtsfeaBT.  8ch<K<i  of  Fine  Arts.  Paris.  1864. 
H^  I  .bL  b^i  %  '  ffiMerr  of  Engtish  literature,"  *'Tha 
Ori«cD  of  C^mwmporftrv  Fntrsoe,     etc.     Died,  1893. 

Tail,  r«t«T  Gntbjle.  boru  in  1831;  a  man  of  scienee. 
eduratfd  %^  Cambridi^,  bec^Tiie  professor  of  natural  phi- 
loi'mhy  at  Edinbit^li,  ia  1H60.  He  published  works 
on  ^"Qual^rfmoM,"  "Heat  irid  light,*^  a  "Tkeatise  on 
Nii^nral  Phiirj*,.»i>hv/*  writt^Q  in  conjunction  with  8a 
W  l-VAnj  Th-..u3r.n.  sLnH  ot\^,-T  Torka.     Died,  1901. 

XakaMri*  hLiJsaro*  JacAneee  diplomat;  born  in 
Japan,  1854;  educated  in  Tokio;  entered  foreign  office 
as  student  attach^.  1876:  appointed  attach^,  1879,  sec- 
retary 1881,  charge  d'affaires,  1882.  legation  at  Washiog- 
tcn;  setTctxry  of  foreign  office,  1883,  charg^  d'affaires 
ib  Korit->.  1^^^!>7.  acting  consul-general,  1888-89;  chief 
political  btu^nUi  i'oreign  office,  1890-91;  consul-general 
at  N^«  York.  1S92;  minister  remdent  to  Holland  and 
Dr.au^rk.  Iiiy3^*4;  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
pi  jKt^niiiry  ui  Italy,  1894-95,  1906-07,  to  Austria 
ar  •  <wi%jteT]Ajid,  1896-^;  vioe-minister  for  foreign 
af'  .  rs  l§'S9-19aji4];  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
p]<    Lt' .f^DtUrv;  uj  United  SUtes,  1900-06  and  1908-09. 

Talfoitrd,  Sir  Thomas  Noon,  bom  in  Reading,  in 
Bertt^tLirv.  t7!^/i^  an  English  judge,  distinguished  also  as 
a  e»(7^fiu  DO'veli'^i.  He  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy: 
"Letters  of  Chuifis  Lamb,  with  a  sketch  of  his  Life. 
"Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,*'  and  several  other 
works.     Died,  1854. 

Talma,  Francois  Joseph,  bom  in  1763;  French 
actor;  made  his  d6but  at  the  ComMie  Fran^aise,  in  1787. 
He  confined  himself  to  tragedy  in  his  later  years.  Among 
his  finest  impersonations  were  Marigny  in  *'Les  Tem- 
pliers."  and  Charles  IX.     Died.  1826. 

Tamerlane,  or  Tlmoor,  sumamed  The  Great,  an 
Asiatic  conqueror,  was  born  of  Mongol  race,  at  Kesh  in 
Independent  Tartary,  1336.  After  subjecting  to  his 
arms  Khorasan,  Armenia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Persia, 
he  defeated  the  Bashkirs,  took  Bagdad  and  Damascus, 
subjugated  Georgia,  and  advanced  mto  Russia  as  far  as 
Moscow.  In  1398,  he  invaded  India,  where  he  defeated 
the  army  of  the  Grand  Mogul  near  Delhi.     After  gaining 
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in  1402,  a  deoinT«  and  aancuinanr  battle  in  Angora,  over 
the  Ottoman  Turks  commanded  by  their  sultan  Bajaset, 
Tamerlane  died,  1405,  on  his  march  towards  China,  which 
country  he  next  intended  to  invade. 

TaninlnliM,  Ladus  Piiseus  (tar-ktoln'&Mt),  the 
fifth  Kms  of  Rome,  according  to  the  legends,  succeeded 
Anous  Martius,  616,  and  died  578  B.  C.  Tarquinius 
Ludus  Superbus  was  a  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
had  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Scnnaus  Tullius,  but 
her  sister,  whose  ambition  resembled  his  own,  by  a  series 
of  horrid  crimes,  secured  him  as  her  husband,  and  urged 
him  to  the  murder  of  her  father  to  secure  the  throne, 
534  B.  C.  He  reigned  as  a  t/rant;  but  in  the  end  it  was 
the  rai>e  of  Luoretia,  by  his  son  Sextus,  which  over- 
threw at  once  both  him  and  the  kingly  rule  in  Rome. 
The  date  of  the  Regifuge  or  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
was  said  to  be  510  B.  C. 

Tasso,  ToraoAtOy  Italian  poet,  was  born  in  Sorrento, 
1544,  and  stuaied  law  at  the  university  of  Padua,  where 
he  published  his  earliest  poem,  "Rinaldo,"  in  1562.  In 
1565,  he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este.  and 
was  invited  to  the  oourt  of  his  brother,  Alfonso,  Duke  of 
Forara.  While  there  he  wrote  his  pastoral  drama 
"Aminta,"  and  in  1575,  flnisbed  his  great  epic,  "La 
Oerusalemme  Liberata,*'  describing  the  first  Crusade, 
which  was  published  in  1581.  In  1577  he  was  imprisoned 
by  Alfonso  in  a  convent,  from  which  he  escaped.  In 
1570,  he  returned  to  Ferrara.  but  was  confined  in  a  mad- 
house, where  he  remained  till  1586,  when  he  was  released 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  and  other 
princes.  In  1594,  Clement  VIII.  summoned  him  to 
Rome  to  receive  a  laurel  crown,  but  he  died  soon  after 
his  arrival  (1595). 

Taosslc.  Frank  WlllUm.  professor  of  political 
economy.  Harvard;  born  in  St.  Louis,  December  28, 
1850;  graduate  of  Harvard,  1879  (Ph.  D.,  1883;  LL. 
B.,  1886).  Author:  "Tariff  History  of  United  States," 
"Silver  Situation  in  United  States,"  "Wages  and 
Capital,'*  etc.  £kLitor  of  "Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics.** 

Taylor^  Barardf  an  American  author  and  traveler, 
was  bom  in  Chester  (bounty.  Pa..  1825.  In  1847,  he 
be<»me  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Tribune," 
and  later  traveled  extensively,  giving  the  results  of  his 
observation  in  numerous  works,  prominent  among 
which  are  "El  Dorado,  or  Adventures  in  the  Path  of 
£n4>ire,'*|or  "Mexico  and  California,"  "(Antral  Africa," 
"Greece  and  Russia,"  "India,  China,  and  Japan,"  and 
"Lands  of  the  Saracen."  He  is  author  also  of  sev- 
eral no-vels,  volumes  of  poetry,  etc.  Some  of  his  works 
have  been  translated  into  French,  (ierman,  and  Russian. 
Taylor  was  appointed  United  States  minister  at  Berlin, 
in  1878,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Taylor,  Hannls,  lawyer;  bom  in  Newbem,  N.  C, 
September  12,  1851;  educated  in  University  of  North 
Carolina  (LL.  D.,  Edinburgh,  Dublin);  admitted  to 
bar,  lS70M;>racticed  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  1870-02;  minister  to 
Spain,  1893-97.  Special  counsel  for  Qovernment  of 
Xmted  States  before  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commis- 
sion, 1902,  and  before  the  Alaskan  boundary  commission, 
1903.  Author:  "The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English 
Constitution,"  "International  Public  Law,"  "Jurisidio- 
tion  and  Procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.** 

Tajrlor.  Jeremy,  divine;  bora  in  Cambridge  in  1613: 
after  studying  in  the  university  of  that  town,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  presented  him 
to  a  fellowship  at  Oxford  (1636).  He  soon  afterwards 
became  chaplain  to  (]!harles  I.,  was  rector  of  Uppingham, 
1638-42,  and  accompanied  the  king  to  Oxford.  About 
1645p  he  withdrew  into  Wales,  where  he  kept  a  school 
at  Newton,  in  C^ermarthenshire,  and  afterwards  found 
a  shelter  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Carbery.  He  re- 
moved to  Ireland  in  1658,  and,  after  the  Restoration, 
was  made  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  His  chief 
Works  are  "Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holv  Living  and 
Dying,"  the  "Liberty  of  Prophesjring,"  Ductor  Dubi- 
tantium.*'  and  his  "Sermons."     Died,  1667. 

Taylor,  Eobert  Love,  lawyer.  United  Sutes  senator; 
bom  m  Happy  Valley,  Carter  County,  Tenn.,  in  1850; 
educated  in  Pennington,  N.  J.;  admitted  to  Tennessee 
bar,  1878;  member  of  Congress,  1879-81;  elector  at 
large  on  Cleveland  ticket,  1884;  pension  agent  at  Knox- 
ville,  1885-87;  elected  governor,  1886,  as  Democrat.^ 
his  opponent  being  his  brother,  Alfred  A.  Taylor;  was 
governor,  1887-91;  practiced  law,  1891-96;  presidential 
elector  on  Cleveland  ticket.  1892;  again  governor,  1897- 
00;  United  Sutes  senator,  1907-12.  Was  editor  Taylor- 
Trotwood  Magaxine.     Died,  1912. 

Taylor,  Zaeter^,  American  genend.  and  twelfth 
President  of  the  Umted  States;  bom  in  Orange  0>xinty, 
va.,  in  1784;  was  educated  in  Kentucky,  and,  after 
entering  the  army  in  1808,  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel 


in  1832,  and  fought  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  After 
defeating  the  Senunoles  at  Okechobee  in  1837,  he  was 
given  the  chief  command  in  Florida  in  the  foUowing 
year.  In  1846,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  army  which  entered  Mexico;  there  he  gained  the 
battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Buena 
Vista,  and  brought  the  campaign  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion in  1847.  In  the  following  year  he  was  returned 
as  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency.  His  tenure  of 
office  was  chiefly  signalised  by  the  passing  of  Clay's 
Compromise  Bill  with  retputl  to  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union.     Died,  1850. 

Teeumseh,  a  famous  Shawnee  chief,  was  bom  on 
the  Scioto  River,  Ohio,  about  1768.  He  headed  an  Indian 
alliance  against  the  whites  in  the  Northwest,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  American  General  Harrison  at  Tippe- 
canoe, in  1811.  In  the  War  of  1812,  he  became  an  ally 
of  the  Eni^h,  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
their  service,  and  commanded  the  right  wing  in  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  in  1813,  where  he  fell  mortally 
wounded. 

Tempest,  Marie  Snian  (Mrs.  (yosmo  Stuart),  opera 
singer;  bom  in  London,  July  15,  1866;  daughter  of 
Edwin  and  Sarah  Etherington;  musical  eduoation  in 
Convent  des  Ursulines,  Thildonck,  Belgium,  and  Royal  . 
Academy  of  Music,  London;  first  sang  in  ooncert,  but 
soon  went  into  light  opera  in  leading  r61es;  came  to 
United  States  as  prima  donna  in  New  York  CJasino 
Company;  has  appeared  in  comic  opera  in  principal 
American  cities;  more  recently  in  England;  received 
numerous  medals  for  Italian  Mid  declamatory  English 
singing;  married.  1898,  to  Cosmo  Charles  Goraon- 
Lennox  (€k>smo  Stuart),  son  of  Lord  Alexander  Gordon- 
Lennox.  Created  Nell  Gwyn  in  "English  Nell,"  and 
Becky  Sharp. 

Tennyson,  AUted,  Lord,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
George  Tennyson,  rector  of  Somersby  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  was  born  in  1809.  He  was  educated  at  Louth 
l^ammar  school,  and,  in  1827,  published  "Poems  by 
Two  Brothers,"  partly  the  work  of  his  brother  Charles. 
In  1828,  he  matriculated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  gained 
the  chancellor's  medaL  "Poems:  Chiefly  Lyrical  wae 
followed  iii_1833,  by  a  volume  containing  "The  Palace 
and  other  of  his  best  kno 


of  Art,"  "(Enone,' 
''The    Gardener's 


Daughter," 


nown  pi 
"Locksley    HaU,'^ 


and 


other  poems  were  added  in  1842,  and,  in  1847,  appeared 
"The  Princess,  a  Medley,"  in  blank  verse.  "In  Memor- 
iam,"  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Arthur  Hallam,  was 
published  in  1860.  In  the  same  year,  Tennyson  suc- 
ceeded Wordsworth  as  poet-laureate.  Among  his  sub- 
sequent poems  were  "Maud,"  "The  Idylls  of  the  King,** 
"Efnoch  Arden,"  "Becket,"  a  drama,  and  "Demeter,** 
"The  Foresters,"  etc.  In  1884,  he  was  created  a  peer. 
Died,  1802. 

Terry,  EUen  (Mrs.  <?arew),  English  actress;  bom 
February  27,  1848;  first  appearance,  April,  1856,  at 
Princess  Theater,  London,  under  Charles  Kean's  man- 
agement; in  1867.  first  acted  with  Henry  Irving  in 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  at  (Queen's  Tueater,  then 
acted  at  Haymarket  Theater;  retired  for  seven  years; 
reappeared  at  (Queen's  Theater  in  "The  Wandering 
Heir  ;  played  Ouvia,  among  others,  at  0>iirt  Theater 
(John  Hare's  management),  and  Portia,  among  others, 
at  Prince  of  Wales  Theater  (Bancroft's  management); 
played  C)phelia,  December  30,  1878,  for  first  time  at 
Lyceum  with  Henry  Irving;  visited  America  with  him, 
1883,  and  many  timee  subsequently;  remained  at  Lyceum 
until  its  dissolution  in  1901;  produced  Ibsen's  "The 
Vikings,"  1903,  and  Shakesperean  plays  with  her  own 
company  at  Imperial  Theater:  in  1905.  played  at  Duke 
of  York's  Theater  in  J.  M.  Barrie's  "Alioe-sit-by-the- 
fire."     Celebrated  her  stage  jubilee  in  1906. 

Tesia,  Nikola,  an  American  electrical  inventor: 
bom  in  Snuljan,  Austria-Hungary,  in  1857;  studied 
engineering  in  Gi«ts;  and,  in  1884,  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  several  years  was  employed  at  Edison's 
laboratory,  near  Orange,  N.  J.  He  then  opened  a 
laboratorv  of  his  own.  In  1888,  he  completed  his  dis- 
covery of  the  rotating  magnetic  field  bv  the  invention 
of  the  rotarv  field-motor,  the  multi-pnase  ssrstem  ol 
which  b  used  in  the  50,000  horse  power  plant  built  to 
transmit  the  water  power  of  Niagam  Falls  to  Buffalo 
and  other  cities,  fie  invented  many  methods  and 
appliances  for  the  use  of  electricity,  amon^  them  the 
production  of  efficient  light  from  lam|>s  without  fila- 
ments, and  the  production  and  tranamission  of  power 
and  intelligence  without  wires.  In*  November,  1808, 
'Teala  announced  the  discovery  of,  and,  on  May  1,  1900, 
patented,  a  method  of  transmitting  electri<^  energy 
without  wires.  Working  along  the  same  line,  William 
Marconi  invented  his  wireless  telegraphy.  In  1901. 
Teala  discovered  that  the  capacity  of  the  electrical 
wmduotor  is  variable.    Since  1903,  has  been  engaged 
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GcEbpral  Electtic  ramp&nis,  which  operate  under  his 
iDvtnt^oQB,  iii<an  thuk  500  patents  haring  been  obtained: 
LDTentoT  of  ele>ctric  vildiiic,  wltich  beara  his  name,  and 
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iriKiitit^J  %h«  *  Ureal  Hoscirty  DiMnaaod"  In  t§40,  he 
|HiUli«iii>fL  th#  '  Pafia  Sfcetch**N»fc,"  »ftd.  in  IS42.  bec»n 
in  wiilfl  tuF  "Pun^b/'  ia  willed  app^iMTd  ilia  "Book  of 
tlfitihii."  I  Lis  fltvt  great  no^el.  Vanity  Fajr,**  vraa 
M1*>wihI  by  "  Panclftnnit/*  "Earooml,"  "The  NevcoiiK«/' 
and  otberv  He  4«Uv«nd  a  aenei  of  Icrtom  m  Ezkdand 
ttid  America  on  the  '*£n<lJA  BuaohaM  nf  the  Eicb- 
teetitli  Oentury/'  and  "Tho  Four  OeqriBe,**  a&d  edited 

Tbalet  vi^a'^^'^'.  •  odefant«d  Qtmdma  pbiiamMhtiF, 
flounahed  in  tbe  S^ventli  and  SIziA  Obotonaa  B.  C. 
H«  wv  Dtie  ol  the  leifen  viae  m«B  of  Graeee;  and  b« 
fklto  t^nfdicted  tbe  famom  edipae  of  the  aun,  which 
happtuocJ  m  58^  8'  Cr 

Tblerrr,  Jacduei  1ft«b<»U«  Atifustln,  bom  io 
BloiHi,  M*y  10.  n^S;  an  ciniaeDi  Fr^fjcL  L  1*10 nan.  b«*t 
known  M  the  autjruif  of  "The  Hiatory  of  liie  Gom:]Utat 
of  Bnfi^land  by  tiie  NortnaiM  "  He  waa  the  author  of 
namemuj  cdtiet  tijulnnral  irorka,  hia  Lut  being  "An 
Euay  DO  the  Fortoatjoti  aod  Prognai  of  thA  Third 
Eilat«.'*  For  (ij«  taat  twenty-fire  yean  of  hia  bfe  he 
wa-i  afflicted  wiiLb  t/^taJ  bhrjdneae.     DiefJ.  May  2^.  1S50. 

Thl^rtii  Loult  Adolphe  ^fe-^r^).  an  eiDJx^ent  ttatn- 
roan  and  hLitonac,  nod  pnwdoDt  of  the  French  Eepub- 
he;  b&rn  of  humble  pflRAlace  in  Manedlea  in  J7^7' 
waa  ed^ieated  lor  the  Jaw,  But  diaeardinie  th«  idi^  of 
folkjwitii  that  prole««i«a,  he.  at  an  c»r|y  a^.  entered 
the  Geld  rjf  joumaliaaii  a«  #  coothbutor  to  the  coFumni 
^  th^  '  CQoHitiKlti^njwI."  Between  the  yean  1B23-27. 
■[ipTerl  l»i«  **Hkiilotr  «t  the  French  KevoJution,"  ^ 
vqKc  ViAei  fteinpad  him  an  hiatoriao  r»f  the  hrat  order. 
If*  Unedf  «a«1ffbcl«d  I&  Ch«  tteroLution  of  1&30.  In 
|«UI2.  ha  wm  smd9  miiualferaf  tha  interior-  in  IB^  b« 
ma  a4txi»tt«ri  ml/j  tfca  Ffibdl  Attdemy ;  and  from  Peb- 
A^ry  Vj  Ak>c»i.  iSMf  ftM«l  th«  vnat  of  preeidftnt  of  the 
council  and  okinnur  li»r  foralcn  anaifp.  in  M&rrh,  l!$4D. 
b«  wa«  rw^lieij  to  |»ower.  but  betnjt  usable  to  ptevaU 
upo^B  l^^ta  FhdipM  to  atipport  ha  Eatbem  pobcy.  he 
favanad  olht*  in  Oetnber  and  enpbyed  hia  Jeisure  in 
»yi«qi  hi«  "Hi#W>fr  of  the  CoD*ulate  and  Empirt^^ 
(tVfBtr  volixetae.  8v9.h  one  of  the  (^r^iteat  hJatoncal 
Vttfb  <l  lb*  »«■  In  JuJy.  1870,  he  resolyteiy  opposed 
m»  leqNttdllMt  ^«r  a«ajntt  Germany  Jd  tin,  he  «ue- 
«aip^id  hi  «lle*::tinr  p«mce  on  the  b»t  tbrwm  puauble 
llMlif  lb«  eif«um>iaAi^ei,  and.  in  the  latna  yrar,  va« 
ili^td  pnaidaol  of  th«  new  repubUc.  In  IgrTS.  after 
AS  MlwnkB  -wrt*  f*'  tlje  lisrs'ative  body,  he  re*igiHHi 
and  fimt  i«ee**di*d  by  Marshal  MacMahon.     Died.  IS77. 

Th€»niA!i.  Si*  Carty  (AIlm^  pnaident  of  Bryn  Mawr 
CnM#fCe,  born  tn  Baitimf^r?,  Jamuiry  2^  lSiS7:  daughter 
of  Dr  Jiin>f«  Carwy  and  Mary  fW  hi  tall)  ThonuLi;  r^d- 
vata  of  O^rneU,  1:^77;  itudjed  m  Johna  Hopkina.  1S77- 
71*;  Uipiic  I5iijvertity,  Germany,  IS^71»-^  (Ph.  D., 
UcilvafWir  <H  5Wirwh,  l*S83j  LL.  D..  W«t«rD  University 
of  f^iliiyl«»eia,  190S>^  Bum:«  1885,  profc^nr  of  KnE- 
Uab^  lftftA-#S  dmo.  and  lioee  1806,  preaident  of  Brvn 
Itawr  D^leaf  ^  !ir»t  wocoan  tnwtee  of  Cornell,  189S-tH*; 
iriivte^i  nf  Bryn  Mawr  College  lince  1903.  Author;: 
*'^lf  GawByoe  and  thu  Gfoen  Knipdit/*  '^Ednntion  of 
Women  "  Alao  "Should  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women  Differ  from  That  of  MenT"  and  "The  College/' 
in  "EdueaLional  lieview*';  aieo  varioita  educatiookt 
a4Jdre»«* 

ThompKiOt  Wllllatn  Oiley,  preaident  of  Obi(»  @Uie 
UiHveraity;  born  In  CnmbrJdge>  O..  NoTember  6,  1&55; 
ermduated  from  ^usicincum  ColJese,  187S^  Weitem 
I'lujoloEical  Seminary.  Atl^ghony  City.  Pa.,  IS82  (A. 
M..  iSSl'  D.  D..  li*yi,  Mtiakinjtum  College;  LJ^.  D., 
WMtern  Univenity  of  Pofiiwyhrania,  1897)  r  ordained 
to  PreaHytenan  mjtiijtjrv.  1382;  president  of  Miami 
Umvenity,  IS&l-W;   preaident  of  Ohio  State  Univef*ity 

Thotnvon,  EllhUi  elcetrieian;  bnrn  in  Mdnrbeetrr, 
BftgiaEid,  Mureh  29,  ISS3;  ipaduatcd  fmm  Cetitml  High 
School.  PhJJadelphia.  1870  fX.  M  :  bonorao-  A.  M, 
Yaie^  Ph.  D.,  Tufta  CoUet^ej;  prDfes»:ir  of  ehemiftry 
mM  ineFbanies.  PhJladolnhU  Ccatral  High  School,  ia?0- 
80;    amce   1850  alectiictan  for  Thomaon-Hotttecm  and 


iil«ont  Sir  WmUm  fLord  Kefvin).  bom  in  Bel- 
'  [aat  in  }il4,  «u  cd^^mt^  ai  Glasgow  and  Cambridge; 
beeanw  prGfe^sor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Glasgow  in 
I&46.  Ffoin  IS4e  to  is^l.  bfl  edited  the  **Cambndfle 
I  and  Dublin  Mathcmatit'ja  Journal,"  to  which  he  contrib- 
'  uted  Mvejul  imponant  papen.  Some  of  his  chief  di»> 
'  po varies  are  announced  in  ihe  "Secular  Coating  of  the 
Earth/'  and  the  Bakerian  Ic^rtnre.  the  "Electrodynamie 
QuaUuea  of  Metalf."  He  invented  the  quadrant, 
portabJe^  and  abaqluU-  elecirotneters,  and  other  acientifie 
autrnLmenta.  To  the  general  public  he  is  beet  known 
b?  ha  work  in  connection  witb  submarine  telegraphy. 
In  January',  ]Sd2.  he  vaa  raised  to  the  peerage  aa  Lord 
Kf Ivin,     Di*d,  tW7. 

Tliorvaii^  Hcary  I>aTld,  bom  in  1817;  American 
naturalist;  was  a  fhcnd  »f  Emerson,  and  a  member  of 
the  Transcendental  achooL  In  1845,  and  the  following 
yean  he  lived  a  life  of  romplfte  aohtude,  described  in 
Wahfen."  He  berame  acquainted  with  John  Brown 
in  1859,  and  devoted  the  rest  i^f  his  life  to  the  Liberation- 
bt  nw^.     rbed.  1?^<»2 

Tfaoriraldseo,  Bertel,  bom  in  1770;  noted  Danish 
sculp tur,  o(  Icilandjr  origin;  studied  at  the  free  school 
of  Lhe  Academy  of  Copetihaeen,  and  was  sent  by  that 
body  to  Rome  in  1796.  Ei3  first  great  work  was  his 
"Jaflon."  Except  for  a  visit  to  Denmark  in  1819-20, 
when  he  eieenled  the  statues  of  "Christ  and  the  Twelve 
A  poetics' '  for  the  Frue  Kii-ke  ai  Copenhagen,  he  remained 
in  Rome  till  1S38.  Aftisr  tli»t  dfite  he,  for  the  most  part, 
lived  ia  Df  nnmrk.  Hi^  ma£t4frpieoes  mdude  the  "Entry 
of  Alexander  into  Babylon/"  the  statue  of  "Prince  Ponia- 
tofc^ki,'  and  the  "Dying  Lion"  at  Lucerne.  Died,  1844. 
Thuryillde^,  Greek  Lijtnrian;  bora  at  Athens,  about 
471  B.  C  ;  is  said  to  have  b^n  descended  from  Oloros, 
King  of  Thrace.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  he  reeeived  a  eommand.  but  failed  to  relieve  Anmhi- 
polifi  when  beaieged  by  Brasidas,  and  was  banished  C423 
B.  C.y  After  twenty  yean  of  exile,  during  which  he  is 
iuppoeed  to  have  written  bis  "'History  of  the  Pelopon- 
n^Mian  Wnr/'  he  returned  to  Athens  about  403.  Died 
about  4+Xj  B.  C. 

Thwlng,  Chartei  PrBnldln*  president  of  Western 
Reserve  Univetaity  aijd  AdtRert  College  since  1800: 
bom  in  New  Aharon,  Me ,  liiivi-.mbeT  0,  1853;  graduated 
from  Harvard,  1676;  Andovf  r  Theological  Seminary. 
1870  CD  D,  LL,  D.}:  paator  Morth  Avenue  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Cambridge,  M'iHS.,  1870-86;  Plymouth 
Cbtjrch.  Minneapolis.  ieSt)-iM».  Author:  "American 
CoJlegcai  Their  Students  and  Work,"  "The  Reading  of 
Bookft."  *'The  Family^*  (with  Mrs.  Thwing),  "The 
Working  Church."  "Within  College  Walls,"^T'he  Col- 
leee  Woman/*  "The  American  College  in  American  life/' 
"The  Bc3t  Life."  "College  Administration/'  "The 
Youth's  Dream  of  Life  "  "God  in  His  World/'  "If  I  Were 
a  Co  i  lege  Ptud*>nt."  "The  Choice  of  a  College"  "A  Liberal 
Education  and  a  LLboral  Faith,"  "College  Training  and 
the  BuAintwa  Man."  Associate  editor  of  "Bibliotheca 
i  Hneru/'  contributor  to  magaaioes  and  speaker  on  educa- 
i  tional  tonuca, 

TIrlfDor,  G«or£*i  bom  in  1791;  American  author: 
txavcJed  Ln  Europe  (1816-10);  was  professor  of  modem 
Lanfmage?  at  Harvard  n819'3£).  He  wrote  a  "Histfirv 
of  Spanish  Literature"  and  a  "'Life  of  Prescott."  Died, 
ISITI, 

TUdrtip  Samuel  Jopet^  bom  in  1814;  American 
poUticiiin:  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1841:  became  chair- 
man i}i  the  Democratic  StAtc  Convention  in  1866;  took 
a  leading  part  in  exposing  the  "Tammany  Ring";  was 
elected  governor  of  Sew  York  In  1874,  and  was  elected 
prudent  of  the  United  States  in  1876,  but  failed  to  be 
seat^Ki  on  acoount  of  alleged  irregularities  in  Louisiana. 
Died.  1>46. 

TIlliTiAn,  Benjamin  Rfan,  United  Sutes  senator, 
farmer:  bom  in  KdKtficld  rtmnty,  8.  C.  August  11,  , 
lS47r  academic  educatian;  joiried  Confederate  States* 
Army,  July,  l^i>K  but  was  fltricken  with  severe  illness 
mhieh  cauiiM  the  loos  of  hia  left  eye  and  kept  him  an 
invalid  for  two  years,  bo  that  he  saw  no  military  service: 
followed  formtng^  a^ji  hb  sole  pursuit  until  1886,  when  he 
bet»me  pro  nunc  Tit  in  an  attitation  for  industrial  and 
t«chnicnl  education  and  other  reforms.  Ellected  gov- 
ernor of  Si>uth  C»rr.Una  in  liiyo  nnd  1892.  United  Sutes 
sen  a  t  or,  I  K?i  5*  f  r>r  f  1  ■  1 1  r  t  erms.  Founded  Clerason  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  at  Calhoun's  old  home.  Fort 
HlU.  and  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  CoUece 
at  Rock  Hill;  Lhe  former  for  bovs,  the  latter  for  girls: 
they  ai^  the  laret^t  ^chuolA  of  the  kind  in  the  South; 
author   of   diapezu«ry   system   of  selling  liquor  under 
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State  control:  was  central  figrure  in  tbe  South  Carolina 
Constitutional  Convention,  1895.  which  instituted  edu- 
cational qualification  for  suflfrage;  one  of  the  leaders 
in  securing  the  insertion  of  advanced  positions  in  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1896.  Prominent  m  Demoeratio  na- 
tionid  conventions  of  1900  and  1904,  and  in  latter  was 
active  in  work  of  harmonising  contending  factions  of 
Democracy.     Died«  1918. 

Tilly,  Johmnn  TserklAes.  Count  of,  rone  of  the 
great  generals  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War:  bom  in  Bra- 
bant in  1559;  was  designed  for  the  priestnood  and  edu- 
cated by  Jesuits,  but  abandoned  the  church  for  the  army. 
He  was  trained  in  the  art  of  war  by  Parma  and  Alva, 
and  proved  himself  a  bom  soldier.  He  reorganised  the 
Bavarian  Army,  and,  devoted  to  the  Catholic  cause, 
was  given  command  of  the  Catholic  Army  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  during  the  course  of 
which  he  won  many  notable  battles,  acting  later  on  in 
conjunction  with  WaUenstein,  whom,  in  1630,  he  suo- 
c;eeded  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  forces, 
and  in  the  foUowing  year  sacked  with  merciless  erueltv 
the  town  of  Magdeburg,  a  deed  which  Oustavus  Adol- 
phus  was  swift  to  avenge  by  crushing  the  Catholic  forces 
in  two  successive  battles  —  at  Breitenfeld  and  at' Rain  — 
in  the  latter  of  which  Tilly  was  mortally  wounded  (1632). 

litiaii*  Tlxlano  Yeceill,  Venetian  painter,  bom  in 
1477;  studied  under  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  was  much 
influenced  by  his  feUow-pupil  Qiorgione;  in  1512,  was 
employed  in  decorating  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice: 
in  1514,  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Alphonso,  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  for  whom  he  executed  several  works;  painted 
the  portrait  of  Charles  V.  durins  his  visit  to  Bologna  in 
1530;  visited  Rome,  1545-46,  and  was  afterwards  several 
times  summoned  to  Germany  by  Charles  V.  Among  his 
masterpieces  is  the  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne"  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London.     Died,  1576. 

Togo*  Count  Hethachiro,  admiral  in  oommand  of 
the  Japanese  fleet  —  the  Nelson  of  Japan  -^  was  bom  in 
1S47.  After  Nogi's  guns  from  the  land  had  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  Port  Arthur  fleet,  Togo  hid  his 
ships  for  three  months,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  Baltio 
fleet.  Numericallv  the  Russians  were  his  superior, 
notably  in  battleships;  but  in  speed,  manceuvring,  gun* 
fire,  and  discipline,  the  advantage  was  all  with  the 
Japanese.  The  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  was  fought  May 
27-28,  1905,  when  of  the  Baltic  fleet  twenty  ships  were 
sunk,  six  captured,  two  demolished  and  six  disarmed  and 
interned.  Admirals  Rojestvensky  and  Nebogato£F  were 
captuied  with  some  8,000  men,  while  4,000  Russians  were 
killed.  The  Japanese  losses  were  three  torpedo  boats 
sunk,  116  men  killed,  and  538  wounded.  Made  count,  1907. 

Tolstoi*  Leo  Nlkolaievitch.  Russian  author  and 
social  reformer,  born  in  1828;  studied  at  the  University  of 
Kaxan;  served  in  the  Crimean  War;  published  "War 
and  Peaoe,"  "Anna  Karenina,"  "The  Kreutzer  Sonata," 
also  several  essays  in  moral  philosophy,  including  ."My 
Religion."     Died,  1910. 

Torricem  «5r-re-cASI7«),  Kranfellstft,  a  distinguished 
Italian  philosopher,  bom  in  the  Roma^^  in  1608;  suc- 
ceeded Galileo  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  Florence  in 
1641,  and  made  for  himself  a  title  to  celebrity  as  the 
inventor  of  the  barometer.     Died.  1647. 

Toassmlnt  L'Ouvertiire.  Francois  Domlnlqae* 
bom  in  1743;  son  of  African  slaves,  in  San  Domingo.  He 
was,  in  1796,  appointed  by  the  Directory  chief  of  the  army 
of  San  Domingo  and  afterwards  established  his  au- 
thority throughout  the  island,  which  he  ruled  with  justice 
and  vigor.  When  Bonaparte  sought  to  restore  slavery 
in  San  Domingo  (1801),  Toussaint  resisted,  but  was 
forced  to  surrender,  and  was  sent  to  France,  where  he 
died  in  prison  in  1803. 

Ttvv,  Ht'rb*Ti  H^'erboiinl,  actor,  the  son  of  %  Bmin 
Dii.rt<haiiit  iiiiraed  i>'.'(rbohm,  wm  bom  in  London  in 
185,1.  Shortly  ftft<?r  enifiring  tiia  father's  offire,  in  1870, 
he  h^c&um  ft  member  of  th()  irrstionds  AmatQur  dmnistie 
club,  And  joined  the  profcsaion  in  1877,  Hi*  first  hit 
was  as  the  timid  curat*  m  "Tho  Private  Sccr^tAfy/| 
abd  Imaiodiiitely  after  hfl  plftyi>d  the  »rim  spy  M*t!ari 
in  "Culled  Back."  Taiidg  the  Comedy  Th&al^r  (1SS7), 
hp  produoed  "The  Red  Likiap"^  and  in  the  Autum^n  of  tbe 
same  year  took  thq  IlayinarKct  Theater,  In  April,  1897, 
be  opened  his  ne«  thoabDr,  "His  Majesty's,"  in  thn  Hay- 
xttAtkH.  Here  he  produewl  th«  grc*t«*t  of  iiia  bhp- 
cinsfs:  ".Julius  Cwaax,"  "King  John,"  "A  Midtummcr 
>:  T>s<am/"     "Herod/"     *^Twelfth    Niftht/*    **The 

1  *  of  Windsor '*  with  Mbs  Ell<*n  Tflrry  and 

B  :.l  in  the  cftst,  **tnyii»i»,''  **Tho  Et^ruBl  <:^ty/' 

"KlJifi  Kicbard  U,*'  "TtiS  Darline  of  the  Gods,"  **TIie 
TtmpMt,"  "Much  Ado  About  NothiuK,"  "Buiiiaefla  is 
Buttinesfi,'"  "Oliver  Twiat/*  "Nero,"  ana  "CoJoaell  New- 
come,"  In  1905  ht'  inaugurated  a  Shakejipera  Festival, 
which  b  now  one  of  the  annual  nmirigementa  of  the 
theatar.     During  the  Bhakespere  celebratiozii  ia  1900,  he 


revived  "Hamlet,"  '*Juliu0  O^ar."  '"TweUih  Night," 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  "Henry  IV."  (Part  I.), 
and  "The  Tempest."  In  April,  1907,  he  produced 
several  of  Shakespere's  plays  in  Berlin,  and  was  received 
by  the  German  Emperor.  His  wife,  an  admirable  Greek 
scholar  formerly  connected  with  Queen's  OoUege,  is  ft 
veryrefined  actress.     Died,  1017. 

TrlDleTt  Cbaiies  B.,  physicist,  inventor,  bom  ia 
New  York,  1849;  educated  in  New  York;  made  spedal 
study  of  phjrsical  sciences  and  phenomena;  established 
private  physical  laboratory;  experimented  in  electricity 
and  mecnanics  and  later  in  the  studv  of  gases;  greatest 
achievement  is  the  manufacture  of  liqum  air,  which 
he  experimentally  applied  to  the  operaUon  of  an  engine 
with  remarkable  reisults,  this  product  being  obtained 
by  compression  of  atmospheric  air  at  a  ten4>eratare  ol 
over  300  degrees  below  aero.     Died,  1906. 

Troliope,  Anthoiiy,  bom  in  1815,  a  popular  Enc- 
lish  novelist,  the  author  of  a  large  numbo*  of  works, 
all  of  which  exhibited  ingenui^,  if  not  geniua.  He  waa 
the  third  son  of  Mrs.  Frances  TroUope,  herself  a  novelist 
of  some  eminence,  and  received  his  education  frrst  at 
Winchester  School,  and  subsequently  at  Harrow.  For 
many  years  he  held  a  position  in  the  post-office.  Beodes 
his  novels,  he  was  the  author  of  a  "life  of  Cioero,"  and 
of  several  other  works.     Died,  December  6,  1882. 

TroabetikoTf  Amtfle,  Fiinoesg  (Amittie  Rives), 
novelist;  bom  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Atigust  23,  1863; 
daughter  of  Alfred  Landon  Rives,  engineer;  educated  by 
private  tutors,  married,  in  1888,  John  Armstrong  Chanler 
of  New  York,  from  whom  she  waa  divorced;  mimned  2d, 
the  Prince  Troubetskoy  (Russian).  Author:  "Tbe 
quick  or  the  Dead."  "A  Brother  to  Dragons,"  "Vir- 
ginia of  Virginia,"  "Herod  and  Mariamne,"  "Witness  of 
the  Sun,"  ''According  to  St.  John,"  "Barbara  Deiing," 
"Athelwold,"  "Tanis/*   "8el6n6."  and  magasine  artioles. 

TrumbuJlt  John,  a  distinguished  Amerioan  painter, 
was  bom  in  Connecticut,  1766.  After  passing  some 
time  in  the  army,  diiring  which  be  acted  as  aide-oo-camp 
to  Washington,  1776^  he  became  a  pupil  of  Benjamin 
West,  in  London.  His  principal  works  are  to  be  found  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washixigton,  numbering 
among  them  "The  Surrender  of  (>>ra warns,"  '*The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,"  and  '*Th«  Surrender  of  Bw^ 
goyne."     Died,  1843. 

Topper.  Sir  Ctaarlof,  a  Canadian  statesman,  bom  in 
Amherst,  Nova  Scotia,  July  2,  1821;  studied  medicine 
in  Edinburgh  University  and  practiced  his  profesdon  ia 
his  native  town.     In  1856.  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 

Srovincial  legislature  and  was  prime  minister  of  Nova 
cotia,  1864-1867.  He  warmly  advocated  the  formation 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  took  place  in  1867  and 
became  a  member  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  cabinet  in 
1870;  became  minister  of  public  works  in  1878;  and  in 
1879-1884  was  minister  of  railways  and  canals.  While 
filling  the  latter  office  he  promoted  the  oonstmction  of 
the  great  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In  1884,  he  was 
appointed  hi^  commissioner  for  Canada,  in  London. 
He  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  fisheries  treaty  with 
the  United  States  in  1887-1888,  and  was  created  a  baronet 
in  the  latter  year.  In  1896,  he  represented  (Canada  at 
the  International  Railway  Conference  in  London.  In 
1896,  was  premier  of  (Canada.     Died.  1915. 

Torenne,  Henri  de  Im  Tour  d'Aarerrncu  TIeomto 
de,  bom  in  1611;  French  general,  son  m  the  Due  de 
Bouillon,  and  grandson  of  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange; 
entered  the  French  army  in  1630;  became  marshal  de 
camp  in  1635;  in  1643  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
forces  in  Germany,  where  he  remained  till  the  close  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  distinguishing  himself  by  bis 
retreat  from  Marienthal  and  his  victory  at  NArdUngen; 
opposed  Cond6  with  success  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde; 
was  made  marshal-general  in  1660;  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  1668:  greatly  distingtushed  himself  in  the 
war  with  Holland,  m  the  course  of  which  he  was  IdUed 
by  a  cannon  shot  (1876). 

Torgenieff.  iTsn  Sergre^ltcli,  Russian  novefist,  bora 
in  1818;  studied  Ht  the  Universitv  of  Berlin;  after  the 
Franco-Grerman  War  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  mainly 
resided  thereafter.  Among  his  novels  are  **A  Nest 
of  Nobles,"  "Fathen  and  Sons,"  and  "Virgin  Soil." 
Died.  1883. 

Tnrgot,  Anne  Robert  Jneqnes,  a  distinguished 
French  statesman  and  economist,  was  bom  in  Paris  in 
1727;  from  1774  to  1776,  comptroller-general  of  France 
under  Louis  XVI.  By  his  enlightened  measures  he  did 
much  dxiring  his  brief  period  of  office  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  people  and  to  reform  the  revenue;  but 
he  was  driven  from  power  by  a  combination  of  the  privi- 
leged classes,  to  whom  his  schemes  were  odious.  The 
last  ^eara  of  lus  life  were  devoted  chiefly  to  literary 
pursuits.  His  "life"  was  written  by  Condoroet.  Turgot 
died  in  1781. 
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karlwpfi  pcittter:  too  ci  a  hairdreflMr  in  Corent  Gmrden. 
■ladMd  si  the  seboob  of  the  Royal  Academy;  became 
A.  R.  A.  in  1709,  and  R.  A.  in  1802.  and  soon  won  a  repa- 
tataoa  ae  a  painter  both  ia  water-colon  and  in  oila.  In 
1807,  he  begin  the  **Llber  Stndiomm,"  a  teriee  of  prints 
for  the  meet  part  executed  by  himself.  For  "England 
and  Wales,"  the  "Southern  Coast,"  and  other  series  of 
socraTinfs,  he  prepared  drawing  which  are  now  highly 
prued.  Among  the  finest  of  his  oil-paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  are  "Dido  Building  Carthage," 
and  "The  Sun  Rising  in  a  Biist."     Died,  1851. 

Tyler*  John,  American  statesman;  bom  in  Vir^iinia, 
1790;  entered  Congress  in  1816;  became  yiee-twesulent 
under  Harrison  in  1840,  and  president  in  1841,  upon  the 
dei^  of  President  Harrison.  During  his  aovemment 
Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  espoused  the  side  of  the  South. 
Died,  1862. 

Tywlall*  John*  man  of  sdenoe;  bom  in  County  Car- 
low,  Ireland,  1820;  joined  the  Irish  Ordnance  Survey  in 
1899;  was  a  railway  engineer  1844-47;  studied  at  the 
Unirersities  of  Marbura  and  Berlin  (1848-51);  became 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Rosral  Institution 
Uk  1853.  After  an  expedition  to  Switierland  with  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  in  1856  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  him,  a 
treatise  "On  the  Structure  and  Motion  of  Glacieni," 
presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Belfast,  in  1874.  Among  his  works  are  "Heat  as  a  Mode 
of  Motion,"  and  "Fragments  of  Science."     Died,  1893. 

VmAmwQOdf  Oscar  W.«  Democratic  floor  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  bom  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  1862.  Educated  at  Rugby  school,  Louisville, 
and  at  University  of  Virginia;  admitted  to  bar,  1884; 
member  of  54th  to  63rd  congresses  (1805-1915).  9th  Ala- 
bama district.  Chairman  of  the  House  committee  that 
framed  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff  bill  in  1913. 
Elected  U.  S.  senator  for  term.  1915-21. 

Untermyer,  Samnol,  lawyer;  bora  in  Lynchburg, 
Va..  March  2. 1858;  educated  in  New  York  public  schools. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  University 
Law  SchooL  Admitted  to  bar,  1879,  and  since  prao- 
tioing  in  New  York:  now  member  of  law  firm  of  Gu^- 
genheimer,  Untermjrer  A  Marshall;  organised  and  is 
counsel  for  many  trade  combinations. 

UrteB  n.  (Eudes),  elected  pope  in  1088,  when 
Bishop  of  Ostia;  continued  the  oolicy  of  Gregory  VII., 
and  opposed  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  who  set  up  an  anti- 
pope  against  him,  and  took  Rome;  convened  the  Council 
of  Clermont  in  1095,  at  which  the  first  crusade  was  pro- 
claimed, and  Philip  I.  of  France  was  excommunicated; 
in  1098  made  the  Norman  counts  of  Sicily  apostolic 
le^tee,  and  held  the  Council  of  BarL     Died.  1099. 

tJilier.  JamMy  bora  in  1580;  Irish  divine;  became 
bishop  of  Meath  in  1620,  and  four  years  later  archbishop 
of  Armagh.  His  chief  work  was  "Annates  Veteris  et 
Novi  Testament!,"  the  author,  by  Oomwell's  order,  being 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.     Died,  1656. 

Yan  Boron,  Marttn,  American  suteeman,.  and 
eUhth  President  of  the  United  Sutee;  was  bora  of 
Knickerbocker  stock,  in  Columbia  (^unty,  N.  Y..  1782. 
After  studying  law  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  bar, 
he  was  elected  by  the  Democratic  party  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1812,  and  became  attornev-general  in  1815. 
In  1816,  he  largely  contributed  to  the  organisation  of 
the  so-osUed  Albany  regency,  a  political  body  which 
maintained  a  political  ascendancy  lor  many  years  in  the 
State.  In  1821,  Van  Buren  entered  the  National  Senate, 
and  was  reelected  in  1827.  As  a  senator  he  supported 
the  protective  tariff  of  1828,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  governor  of  New  York.  In  1829,  he  became 
secretary  of  state  in  President  Jackson's  cabinet,  re- 
signing the  same  in  April,  1831.  After  the  rejection  by 
the  senate  of  his  nomination  as  minister  to  England,  he 
was  elected  in  the  Jackson  interest  vice-president  of  the 
republic,  and  in  1836,  became  the  successful  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidential  chair.  During  his  tenure 
of  office  occurred  the  financial  crisis  of  1837  and  the 
suspension  of  si)ecie  payments  by  the  banks,  a  state 
of  things  which  induced  the  president  to  recommend  to 
Congress  the  establishment  of  an  independent  treasury  — 
a  measure  carried  into  effect  in  1840.  In  the  latter  year. 
Van  Buren's  renomination  for  the  presidency  was  de- 
feated by  General  Harrison,  and  in  1841,  he  temporarily 
retired  into  private  life.  His  third  candidature  for  the 
presidency,  in  1844,  was  frustrated  bv  the  Southern  vote, 
and  he  subsequently  seceded  from  the  Democrats  to  be- 
come a  Free-soiler,  and  the  unsuccessful  nominee  of  the 
latter  party  in  thepresidential  election  in  1848.  Died,  1862. 

Vanderblltt  Ckirnellus.  American  capitalist;  born 
near  Stapleton,  Suten  Island,  N.  Y.,  May  27.  1794; 
early  engaged  in  steamboat  transportation  between 
Btaten  Island  and  New  York  and  so  enlarged  his  business 


I  gained  the  eomplele  eontrol  ci  the  Kew  Yorik 
uiand  lines.  L*ter,  he  started  steamboatt 
in  various  waters  —  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  Looc 
Island  Sound,  and  established  steamboats  and  othiiBr  eoa- 
nections  between  New  York  and  Cahforaia.  In  1864,  ho 
withdrew  his  capital  from  shipping  and  invested  it  in 
railroada.  He  secured  the  management  ci  one  railrood 
after  another  and,  in  1877,  eontroued  stocks  representing 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $150,000,000,  of  which  he  owned 
fuUy  one-half.  In  1861,  he  presented  the  swift  $800,000 
steamship  "Vanderbilt''  to  the  United  Sutes  Gorem- 
ment  to  be  used  for  the  capture  of  (Confederate  privateer*. 
Later  he  endowed  Vanderbilt  University,  founded  aft 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1872,  with  $500,000.  afterward  in- 
creased to  $700,0(X).  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  New 
York  City,  January  4,  1877,  his  fortune  was  estimated  aft 
nearly  $100,000,000,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  tho 
richest  man  in  the  world. 

Yob  Dydi,  or  Yandykc.  Sir  Anthony,  eminesft 
painter  oi  the  Flemish  school,  distinguished  by  his  sur- 
passing excellence  in  portraiture;  was  born  in  Antwerp, 
1599,  and  became  M>upU  of  Rubens.  In  1632,  he  becam* 
court  painter  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  was  knighted 
by  that  monarch,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Eari  at 
Gowrie,  and  lived  in  great  magnificence.  His  "Cruci- 
fixion" (at  Antwerp),  is  his  greatest  historical  work,  and 
his  full-length  picture  of  "Charles  L  on  Horseback" 
his  **cnr-f  d'ceuvre"  j^  a  UmEser.     Di«d  in  Londoa,  1541. 

Van  Dykv,  Henry,  At»«ri<'aQ  educ:&tor,  author^  waa 
bcrn  \q  G^rmADtowu,  Fa-*  in  I^5S;  was  graduated  at 
Pnnf-r.f^.n  Lniveriiity  ia  1&73,  At  the  Princplon  Theft- 
Io^^  ;  --  rJoary  id  IthZJ,  a&u  M  Bt'rHn  Univ^rtlty  In 
ISr  V  III-  ^OQH  MlteTtrard  &§s^iimvd  tbe  putDrAte  of  th* 
UiiUirrJ  LuLLgrfistioaa]  Church  m  Xewport,  R,  1.  He 
wm  eho*PB  psifftor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  ChuJi^h  in 
New  York  City  ia  1^2,  and  continued  in  that  charge  tiU 
19Uf],  vhen  b?  reaiened  to  been  ma  profbssor  of  Eu^sli 
Literature  in  Fh  ace  ton  Univtr!*uy.  ApcH>mled  niinurter 
to  tke  KL'tberlEind^F  1913.  Hit  publicatianj  inclwle: 
"The  Reality  ot  R^ligicm/'  "Tbf  Poetry  of  Teanysoa," 
"Tbe    EuliDg   Pi*=iicpn."   *"Thft   Blue   Flower" 

Fan  Dyk«,  Jobu  Cbark^  nuthoi-^  (educator;  borft 
in  N"w  Bruoawick,  N.  J.,  April  21,  1S56;  priTAtrtf 
ed  ;  iu>d;  fltudied  at  Coltirnbi*  (L.  H-  D.,  Rulgen* 
18  I  '  Adimti<?d  to  Svw  York  hhT,  IS77,  but  tuiitfd 
atr.  uoD  to  lir-^ratur*?;  sine*  1878.  librarian  of  S^git 
Li'->rMry,  New  Brunsiw-icfc*  N.  J.;  studied  art  mn&y  years 
in  Europe;  traveled  much  on  both  continents  and  has 
written  extensively  on  both  art  and  nature;  professor 
of  history  of  art,  Rutgers  College;  lecturer  in  Columbia, 
Harvard,  and  Princeton.  Editor  "The  Studio,"  1889- 
84;  "Art  Review,"  1887-88;  "College  Histones  of  Art," 
"History  of  American  Art."  Author:  "Books  and 
How  to  Use  Them,"  "Principles  of  Art,"  "How  to 
Judge  of  a  Picture,"  "Notes  on  Sage  Library  "  "Serious 
Art  in  America,"  "Art  for  Art's  Sake,"  ''History  of 
Painting."  "Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters,"  "Modem 
French  Masters."  "Nature  for  Its  Own  Sake,"  "Tha 
Desert,"  "Italian  Painting,"  "Old  English  Masters," 
with  Cole's  engravings,  "The  Meaning  of  Pictures." 

VelMqaes,  DIeco  Eodrlsuei  de  Sllra,  born  in 
Seville  in  1599;  distinguished  Spanish  painter.  He  waa 
principal  i>ainter  to  Philip  IV.,  to  whom  he  became  also 
chamberlain.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  portraita. 
and   of   historical   and  classical   subjects.     Died,   1660. 

Yenlselos  (cd'-ni-td'-ldM),  Eleatherios,  Greek  sUtev- 
man,  was  born  in  Crete,  1864,  and  was  educated  in  law  at 
Athens.  Entering  the  Cretan  legislature,  he  became 
active  in  politics  and  led  the  movement  for  uniting  Crete 
with  Greece.  He  removed  to  Athens  about  1910  and 
became  prominent  in  Balkan  affairs,  organising  the  league 
which  made  war  on  Turkey  in  1912.  In  1914,  as  premier 
of  Greece,  Veniselos  urged  the  nation  to  join  the  AUiea 
but  was  oppoeed  by  the  pro-German  king,  Constantine. 
and  resigned  the  premiersnip.  Following  the  abdication 
of  Kim;  Constantine  in  1917,  he  again  became  premier 
and  actively  supported  the  allied  cause.  In  1919  he  was  a 
delegate  from  Greece  to  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles. 

Verdit  Glascppe*  the  most  eminent  Italian  composer 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  born  at  Roncole,  in  Parma. 
1813.  He  was  liberally  educated  at  the  Academy  at 
Busseto  and  at  the  Conservatory  at  Milan.  His  first 
opera  "Oberto"  appeared  in  1839.  and  he  won  wide 
recognition  with  "Nabuccodonosor,''  "I  Lombardi"  and 
"Ernani/'  1842-1844.  During  1851-52  he  achieved 
international  fame  with  "Rigoletto,"  "II  Trovatore"  and 
"La  Traviata."  His  later  works.  "Aids,"  "Mansooi 
Rec^uiem^"  "Otello,"  and  "FalstafT*  added  to  his  great 
earlier  triumphs.  In  1898  he  founded  a  home  for  invalid 
musicians  at  Milan.     Died  in  1901. 

YesaUaSf  Andreas,  anatomist^  bom  in  Brussels  ia 
1514j  accompanied  Charles  V.  in  his  campaigns  as 
physician,  and  also  attended  Philip  IL     He  died  in  1564* 
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in  Zante.  where  he  had  been  wrecked  oa  hii  return  from 
Jeniaalem.  His  great  work  wae  **De  Corporis  Humani 
Pabrica," 

ye«paslmii«  Titus  Flmrlns  Sablniu  Mig-pa'Mhe-Hn), 
was  Emperor  of  Rome  from  70  to  79  A.  D.  He  distin- 
ffuiahed  nimaelf  in  many  military  commands  before  he 
became  emperor,  and  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  the 
Jews  when  he  was  raised  to  the  throne.  His  govern* 
ment  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  state. 

Victor  Bminmnael  n.,  first  King  of  Italy,  bom  in 
1820;  became  King  of  Sardinia  on  the  alxueation  of 
his  father  in  1849,  and  immediatelv  bepan  to  reorganise 
Uie  kingdom  and  to  enforce  toleration.  He  sent  a 
contingent  daring  the  war  with  Russia  to  help  the  allies 
in  the  Crimea,  and.  in  1859,  he  secured  the  alliance  of 
France  in  his  struggle  with  Austria.  The  price  agreed 
on  was  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  but  the  result 
was  the  union  of  Italy  under  the  ruler  of  Sardinia. 
By  the  help  of  Prussia  the  liberation  of  Venice  was 
(Cained  in  1866,  and  Rome  was  evacuated  by  the  French 
in  1870.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  called  by  his  people 
"R6  Oalantuomo.**     Died,  1878. 

Victoria  AlexandrliiA;  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Empress  of  India;  bom  m  1819;  daughter  of  Edward. 
Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III.;  was  crowned 
on  June  28,  1838.  She  married,  in  1840,  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  who  died  in  1861,  by  whom  she 
had  nine  children.  The  chief  events  of  the  reign  have 
been  the  establishment  of  the  i>enny  post,  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws,  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  the 
great  exhibition,  the  Crimean  War,  the  Indian  mutiny, 
followed  by  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  India, 
the  second  and  third  reform  bills,  wars  in  Afghanistan. 
China,  South  Africa,  and  Enrpt,  and  the  Fenian  and 
home  rule  agitations  in  Ireland.  The  jubilee  of  the 
queen's  accession  was  celebrated  in  1887,  and  her  dia- 
mond jubilee  in  1897.  Five  attempts  were  made  on 
her  Ufe,  in  1840.  1842  (three),  and  1882.  ^e  died  at 
Osbome  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1901. 

Vincent  de  FmuU  St.,  a  French  philanthropist  and 
eccleaiastio  reformer;  was  bom  in  Landes,  in  1576. 
C^tured  bv  Tunisian  pirates  in  1605,  he  remained  for 
two  jrears  in  slavery.  After  his  escape  he  repaired  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  curate  of  Clichy,  and  preceptor 
(o  the  celebrated  Cardinal  de  Rets,  and  engaged  himself 
in  various  works  of  benevolence  and  Church  improve- 
ment. He  established  a  foundling  hospital  at  Paris  in 
1638;  organized  the  congregation  of  the  Missions,  and 
instituted  the  order  of  Sisters  of  Charitv.  Died  in  1660, 
and  was  oamonised  by  Pope  Clement  XII.  in  1737.       ** 

VIncen't*  John  Heyi»  bishop  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  chancellor  of  Chautauoua  system;  bom  in 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in  1832;  educated  in  Lewisburg  and 
Milton.  Pa.;  began  to  preach  at  18;  studied  in  Wes- 
kyan  Institute,  Newark.  N.  J.  (S.  T.  D.,  Ohio  Wesleyan ; 
LL.  D.,  Washington  and  Jefferson;  S.  T.  D.,  Harvard); 
Joined  New  Jersey  Conference,  1853;  ordained  deacon, 
1855;  elder,  1857;  transferred  to  Rock  River  Confer- 
ence; pastor  at  (Jalena,  Chicago,  etc^  1857-65;  estab- 
lished "Northwest  Sunday  School  Quarterly,"  1865; 
"Sunday  School  Teacher,  1866;  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  Sunday  School  Union  and  e$iitor  of  Sunday 
School  publicaUons.  1868-84;  one  of  founders,  1874,  of 
Chautauqua  Assemblv;  founder,  1878,  of  Chautauqua 
literary  and  Scientino  Circle,  and  its  chancellor  ever 
since.  Preacher  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  WeUesley^, 
and  other  colleges;  in  1900,  made  resident  bishop  in 
diarge  of  European  work  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
retired  from  active  episcopate  in  1904.  Author:  "The 
Modern  Sunday  School.  "Studies  in  Young  Life," 
"Little  Footprints  in  Bible  Lands,"  "The  Church  School 
and  Sunday  School  Institutes,"  "Earthly  Footsteps  of 
the  Man  of  Galilee  "  "Better  Not,"  "The  Chautauqua 
Movement/*  "To  Cnd  Bethlehem,"  "Our  Own  Church," 
"Outline  History  of  England,"  "Outline  History  of 
Greece,"  "The  Church  at  Home/'  "Family  Worship 
for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,"  etc. 

Vlncl,  Leonardo  da  (»in'cA«),  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Italian  painters,  was  born  in  Vinci,  near  Flor- 
ence, in  1452.  He  early  became  a  sort  of  universal 
genius,  exhibiting  a  talent  for  anatomy,  astronomy, 
botany,  mathematics,  muaio,  and  engineering,  and,  m 
1482,  entered  the  service  of  Ludovioo  Sforsa,  Duke  of 
Milan,  who  made  him  director  of  an  academy  of  arts 
And  sciences.  In  1498jhe  painted  at  Milan  his  master- 
piece, the  picture  of  "The  Last  Supper,"  and,  in  1516, 
entered  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  accompanying  that 
monarch  to  France,  in  which  country  he  died  in  1519. 
Leonardo  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  as  a  master  of 
^iaroscuro,  and  was  the  author  of  "Trattato  della 
Pittura,"  an  excellent  treatifle  on  painting,  Which  has 
been  translated  into  English. 

▼Ir^^Wt  Eiidolf»  bom  in   1821;  German  pathol- 


o|^t:  after  being  involved  in  trouble  on  account  of 
his  share  in  the  movement  of  1848,  obtained  chairs  of 
pathological  anatomy  at  WQrsburg  and  Berlin  (1856). 
having  recently  published  his  "Cellular  Pathology." 
Three  years  later  ne  returned  to  politics,  and  ultimately 
became  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition  in  the  Prussian 
Assembly,  and  was  challenged  to  a  duel  in  1865  by 
Bismarck.  In  1878,  he  retired  from  public  life.  He 
was  much  consulted  during  the  illness  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick.     Died,  1902. 

VlrgU,  Pabllui  Vfarclllas  Maro,  Roman  poet; 
bora  near  Mantua  in  70  B.  C.  Found  patrons  in  M»ce- 
nas  and  Augustus,  who  restored  to  him  his  estate.  He 
died  in  Brundusium,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Greece. 
His  chief  works  were  "The  Eclogues"  or  "Bucolics," 
"The  Georgios."  and  the  "-ffineid."  The  ^neid  hat 
been  translated  by  Dryden,  Conington,  William  Morris 
and  others.     Died,  19  B.  C. 

Vlttoria  Colonna,  the  most  celebrated  poeten  of 
Italy;  was  born  at  Marino,  in  1490.  At  17  she  was 
married,  and  afte^  her  husband's  death,  in  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  found  her  chief  consolation  in  solitude  and  the 
cultivation  of  her  poetical  genius.  Her  poems  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  Died,  1547. 

Volta*  Alessandro,  born  in  1746;  natural  philoso- 
pher; was  for  thirty  jrears  professor  at  Pavia,  and  be- 
came F.  R.  8.  Besides  making  other  discoveries,  he 
invented  the  voltaio  pile  or  electrical  coluinn.  Died, 
1826. 

Voltaire,  whose  original  name  was  Francois  Bfaria 
Arouet;  was  born  in  Paris  in  1694;  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  became  a  prot6g6  of  Ninon  de  rEnelos.  In 
1717,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  on  suspicion 
of  writing  a  libel  on  the  king,  and  "iikiipe"  was  pro- 
duced in  1718.  After  another  imprisonment,  he  .went 
to  Eni^nd,  where,  in  1728,  the  *4Ienriade"  was  pub- 
lished. He  escaped  prosecution  by  disavowing  his 
writings,  and,  in  1736,  began  to  correspond  with  Frederick 
the  Great.  After  the  rise  of  the  Pompadour  he  secured 
a  reception  at  court  and  at  the  Academic.  In  1750,  he 
went  to  Uie  court  of  Berlin*  where  he  stasred  three  years, 
the  result  being  a  historical  quarreL  Soon  after  this 
he  settled  at  Ferney,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent| 
but  before  his  death  he  visited  Paris,  and  was  received 
as  a  popular  hero.  He  wrote  numerous  nlajrs  and  ro- 
mances (Candide,  Zadig),  etc.,  "Histoirede  Chiu'les  XII./* 
"Sidcle  de  Louis  XIV./'  and  other  historical  works,  and 
"Essai  sur  les  Mosurs  ei  rEH>rit  des  Nations."  Died, 
1778. 

Volterra,  Danlele  do,  bora  in  1509;  Italian  artist, 

frapH  of  Michel  Angelo.  His  masterpiece,  "The  Descent 
rom  the  Cross,"  was  tora  by  the  French,  who  attempted 
to  take  it  from-Trinita  de  Monti  at  Rome.     Died,  1566. 

Wagner,  Elchard,  a  popular  German  composer; 
born  in  Leipsig  in  1813;  became  chapel  master  at  Dres- 
den in  1843,  and  later  took  up  his  residence  at  Munich, 
upon  the  invitation  of  his  admirer  and  patron,  the  King 
of  Bavaria.  His  well-known  operas,  *^ensi,"  "Tann- 
h&user,"  and  "Lohengrin,"  have  elicited  great,  but 
comparatively  undeserved,  praise.  Wagner  wrote  his 
own  librettos,  and  his  testhetio  theories  on  music  and 
dramatic  art  mvolved  him  in  much  critical  controversy. 
Died,  1883. 

Wallace,  Alfred  Enssel,  F.  R.  S.,  born  in  1823; 
scientific  writer;  visited  South  America  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  publishing  the  results  of  his  observations 
on  his  return,  among  his  other  works  being  "Contribu- 
tions to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,"  On  Miracles 
and  Modern  Spiritualism,"  "Land  Nationalisation," 
and  "Darwinism."  The  discovery  of  the  evolution 
hypothesis  was  arrived  at  by  him  at  the  same  time  as  by 
Darwin.     Died,  1913. 

Wallace,  Lewis,  born  in  1827;  American  general, 
diplomatist^  lawyer,  and  author.  He  served  as  first 
lieutenant  m  the  Mexican  War;  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  Indiana  from  1848;  became  a  brigadier-general 
in  1861;  served  through  the  Civil  War.  Prom  1881  to 
1885,  he  was  United  States  minister  to  Turkey.  Author 
of  "The  Fair  God."  "Ben  Hur,"  "The  Boyhood  of 
Christ,"  '*The  Prince  of  India."     Died,  1906. 

Wallace,  Sir  WUUam,  bom  about  1274;  Scotch 
hero;  headed  the  rising  of  1297  against  the  EncUsh, 
and  won  a  victory  at  Cambus  Kenneth,  after  which  he 
crossed  the  border,  and  was  named  guardian  of  Scotland 
on  his  return.  Next  year,  however,  he  was  defeated 
by  Edward  I.  at  Falkirk,  after  which,  deserted  by  the 
nobles,  he  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare  for  seven  year^ 
After  being  imprisoned  in  France,  whose  aid  he  had 
sought,  he  was  declared  an  outlaw  in  1304,  and  was 
captured  and  sent  to  London  where  he  was  hanged  in 
1305. 

Wallenitein,  Albrecht.  Graf  tob  Waiditolii, 
bora  in  1683;  Duka  of  Friedland,  ImpeiiaUst  geamal^ 
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of  Doble  BolieinUn  f&niily;  Afbcr  servinit  Rgatnat  the 
Tuxkfl»  the  V^fflttianat  ai»<l  Bethleo  Gftbor,  rai^sd  im 
army  at  hm  own  ^xpsam,  in  1626,  tor  t^e  ttmperor,  &&d 
d«?f^»Ud  Manafcid  and  ibe  Daoea.     Ln  1G30,  fie  was  do- 

E lived  t^f  hid  command  by  the  jealoimy  (if  th<?  l^apnie. 
Hi  WM  auon  rrcalJed  %Q  o]>p<we  GiuUvub  Adolpnus. 
The  Biredlflh  king:  wa»  vieioriou^  »t  lireit^nftld  (M31j, 
and  Wallonstfia  w*»  dMt^atod  at  Ltiticn,  ft  here  Gustavus 
ttd\.  After  bid  defeat  hi^  Dt^eotiatisd  with  Fr&ucr«,  was 
DuU&wcrd  by  the  ompcror,  ancl  a^sajsaiuatcd  «t  EKefn  1^4. 


Walter.  Tbommv  Us  tick,  an  Am£rLCfl&  apckitfiet; 
hotD  in  PbiladelphiA«  Fa.p  S^iptember  4,  1804,  Iq  1833, 
he  mwie  Ihc  dewEns  fcir  thfl  Ciirard  CDUegfi  biutding, 
whidh  on  ill  ooQipleiioa  in  1S^7,  we^  prano noted  the 
£ne9t  tfp^men  of  eliusio  arohitctitur«  in  tha  Uiii&ed 
titat««,  Hh  next  grCAt  work  was  ihn  bn-nk water  at 
i«  Guayra  for  the  Vtioeiur-laQ  Gtiverunumit.  Id  IJ^^l, 
hia  dfiiuKn  for  the  eito&aioii  of  the  NationaJ  Capitol  &l 
W»HhingtO£i,  D.  €,*  vm*  ftdoptcd.  UsviciK  hecn  ap- 
pcjiatcj  KOverEiment  iu-rKitQ{!:t«  lie  removed  to  Waahiii^t- 
ton,  Aiid  remained  tbena  till  the  cqibijI^Udq  of  the  wQTk 
hi  IS06.  WhtJe  in  Wa»hinetoi:L  he  atti  de.'^igfi^  the  es- 
ti?a'!iiDb3  of  the  pateot.  oflicc!,  trflftaury,  and  poflt-i>ffiflB 
hiuldinn,  tbe  dome  of  ihn  lapitol.  and  th«  fiovernmeiiit 
hcM|iit«Jlor  ikeiuaaoe.     Died,  t8S7. 

WaM,  Ellsilratb  IStu&rt  Plielps,  author;  bom  in 
Boston,  Haas,,  Aiiffuat  31,  lht-i4;  dHa^hter  oi  tljc^v.  Anatlu 
and  Etiiabeth  Stuart  PheipB;  married  Oitobor  '^h  14MS8, 
Hcrb4>rt  D.  Ward;  *J^*n  t^  writo  fur  prtae  when  13 
ycAra  old*  Author:  ^'The  GipAy  ijeric*"  tfour  voLumod), 
^'The  Gabee  Ajar/'  "Men.  Wotaflrit  aad  Ghoata/"  "The 
Tr*itty  Bciok/^  "Hedged  in/'  "Tb*;  Silent  Partner." 
"What  tti  Wear''  'Trottv'9  Weddiag-Tour  and  Story 
Book."  **  Pop  tic  Studies,"  ^'The  Story  of  A™/"  **8ealed 
OfdeCB,"  "Friends,"  "Doctor  2ay  '*  "Ueyoad  the  Oatea," 
"doQKB  of  the  Silent  WorUJi"  "'Old  Mi&idi.  and  Buijhirs 
in  Purtdiae/'  "The  Madonna  of  the  Tub*/'  *'Tho  Gatesa 
Bfftveeo,  "  **Jack  the  Fuhcrttum/'  "The  SitJUKg\e  for 
Immorlality,"  *'Coroo  Foftb**  (with  Herbert  D.  Ward), 
"The  MiiAbar  of  the  Macieiaoj''  (vith  Herhert  IX  Ward). 
"Fourtee<a  to  One/'  "Donald  Marey/'  *'A  lingular  Lifo/ 
"The  tiupply  at  St.  Agiatlia'a/*  "Chaptem  from  a  Life," 
"Tho  Story  of  Jeaoa  Chriat/'  "Within  the  Gatea ''  *"Suc- 
cp**urai  to  Mary  tho  First,"  ^^Avpry,"  "Trijcy/*  A  Loat 
licfo"  (>irith  Herbert  IK  Ward  J.      Died,  ItMl. 

Warfleldt  tlavld,  American  actor,  wm  born  at  Saa 
Fraijei*ro,  li**>0.  He  reoeivt'd  a  pubhe  »ehoot  edneatioa, 
and  nrndfl  bi«  first  appoaranfw  at  tbe  Wiawrtim  ihtnter, 
am  Kranciiioo,   1886.     He  wont  to  New  York  in   IHOO; 

iitoycd  iii  Cain  no  tbcait^r  and  W**ber  &tid  Fivld'a  music 
lalJ,  18U5-08;  waa  starred  by  David  Beloaeo  in  "The 
Au*;tioneer,'*  1898-191) Ij  "Th*  Mima  MaflJ-er/*  lt*01-07, 
ami  lyOD;  '*A  Grand  Army  &!an/^  IttOT-O&T  "The  aeturn 
of  Ptter  Orimm,"  1011,  etc. 

WArreiif  Samuel,  bcirn  in  tS07;  Kogliab  lawyer  and 
writfiT,  whoso  ehiflf  works  were  "PnWJaKoa  from  the  Diary 
of  a  Mite  Physieian."  "Ten  Thoui^and  a  Year,"  and 
"The  Moral  und  Cnt4*ibctual  Development  of  the  Age"; 
stras  appointed  master  la  lunacy  in  1859.      Died.  1^77. 

trsrwtck,  Riehmrd  ^erlUe,  Bftrl  of,  'Hh«  kin^- 
makqtr";  horn  about  I43!i;  was  creaioii  earl  in  U4ti. 
aud  joined  tfie  Yorkiata,  K^ttin^  Erlward  IV,  crowned 
by  his  influence^,  and  dofoarina  bis  enomiea  at  Towton 
(LlUl);  iiuiirrfilcd  mlb  Edward,  and  restoRid  Honry  VI. 
in  1470.  but  was  defeated  and  alain  (1471),  at  Barnet 
«t;tt  year. 

l¥«]ib>iictaii,  Booker  Taltarerro,  priacipal  of 
Tiizikt-'Ree  Normal  and  IndusLriul  In.^titute,  li^B  1-1915; 
b<-ru  liowr  Kule'a  Ford,  Va.,  abtnit  l!!t.59^  of  Afriaan  de- 
Bn^nt;  grwluattHl  from  HaHijitwn  Inatituto,  Va,,  1875  (A, 
M,  Harvard*  ISUO:  LL.  D.,  DartnLouth,  1(K)11:  was 
itiftohcr  at  Llampt^m  tnatitute  nntil  e1oct«d  by  StAto 
akiih^^rilit-j)  a*  hoad  of  Tujjkejfec  Institute,  whifh  he  organ- 
itwi  and  made  auec^'utful;  writer  and  a^eakfir  un  nsciiil  and 
efJucatiotial  Bubjt^iiUi.  Author;  "i4ominB  and  Ri^ aping," 
"Up  From  ^lavory,"  "'Future  of  tho  American  Kci^n)/' 
*'t'hi4raf^icr  BuildiiiK,"  "ytory  t)f  My  Life  and  Work," 
"TuakegtH!  and  lt«  People/'  etc^     Died*  101a. 

WftHlifiiKloiii  G^fir^e,  iUuatricniij  Americsui  pntriot. 
|Cf[inirraL  and  stuU^^uian,  and  first  Preadeat  of  tlje  Uaited 
i5tJi,t«,«;  WOH  burn  in  ^  iLcAt more-load  County.  V a,*  February 
2i,  17;J2,  He  deiii;end4^d  from  an  old  Enslifih  ffiinily, 
oijo  of  whcwe  yuungor  sona  —  hiH  lEruat-pandfathcr 
John  —  emigratea  to  %''iricirLia  in  1057,  Wa^jhington 
iahoriti>d  a  oonaiderabio  Farm  on  the  bunlu«  of  thc>  Kap- 
p^hanu1^>C!k,  and.  after  leax^iag  schot^l  in  1747,  passed  much 
of  Urn  time  with  U^rd  FuiHax,  and  the  Intlfir'a  cousin, 
Sit  WdliiLm,  both  (trGq,t  feudal  jiroprictfjf*  in  the  colony. 
B«  twe^n  174^  and  iTil  WasbinjELon  ys»A  employed 
by  l>prd  Faiifni  in  Burv'syini;  reriivin  outlyinic  propertios 
ajf  hia  beycmd  tho  Biuu  l6d(£iY  and*  at  thu  aga  uf  19,  wa.9 
Appoinied  Adiut»QV-SOQ«ral  (bolding  the  rank  of  major) 


of  one  of  the  military  diatricts  formed  in  Virmia  at  Um 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  France.  In  1764,  Washington 
as  lieutenant-colonel,  defeated  the  French  on  the  frontier, 
and  afterwards  aooompanied  General  Braddoek  as  aid- 
de-camp  in  his  untoward  ez]>edition  against  Fort  Du- 
fiuesne.  In  the  following  year  he  was  niade  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  ordered  to  be  raised  by  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia  for  the  defense  of  the  provinces,  and  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  force  which  took  Fort  Duquesne 
in  1758.  Marrying  in  the  next  year,  Washington  re- 
signed his  commission,  and  settled  down  at  Mount  Vernon 
as  a  planter.  Though  long  a  member  of  the  House  o^ 
Burgesses,  Washin^n  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
pominent  part  in  its  deliberations,  although,  in  1773,  he 
became  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Williamsburg  Conven- 
tion, met  to  declare  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  self- 
government,  and  in  1774,  one  of  the  five  representatives 
of  Virginia  at  the  General  Congress  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  breakin|^  out  of  armed  resistance  to  the  home 
country,  the  Contmental  Congress  at  once  conferred  the 
chief  command  upon  Washington.  In  the  face  of  well- 
appointed  and  successful  British  armies  already  on  Amer- 
ican soil,  he  had  to  oppose  to  them  undisciplined  and  raw 
militia,  dl-found  in  war  material,  and  with  a  government 
to  fall  back  upon  almost  destitute  of  both  money  and 
credit.  He,  however,  met  the  enemy  at  Long  Island,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  oomp«led 
to  make  a  disastrous  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  into 
Pennsylvania.  In  177&-77,  he  gained  advantage  at  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  only  to  be  badly  defeated  at  Brandy- 
wine,  on  September  11th  of  the  latter  :|rear,  thus  allowing 
theBritish  troops  to  occupy  Philadelphia.  The  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  m  the  following  month,  served 
to  brighten  the  American  cause,  since  itjprocured  for  the 
colonists  the  support  of  France.  In  17t8,  Washington 
f  ousht  an  indecisive  battle  at  Monmouth  Court-house  with 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  after  which  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
in  defensive  inactivity,  in  consequence  of  the  destitute 
condition  of  his  army  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  public 
treasury^  until  July,  1780,  when  a  French  army  of  6,000 
men  arrived  to  the  assistance  of  the  insurgents.  In  that 
year,  too,  occurred  the  treason  of  General  Arnold,  and 
the  sad  episode  of  the  fate  of  Andr6.  In  1781.  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  between  the  States  were  ratified, 
and  the  war  was  transferred  to  the  South  with  varying 
success.  This  state  of  things  lasted  until  September  or 
that  year,  when,  reinforcements  having  arrived  from 
France,  the  combined  American  and  French  armies 
advanced  upon  Yorktown,  where  the  British  command- 
er%i-chief.  Lord  Comwallis,  was  forced  to  capitulate, 
surrendering  his  entire  force  of  7,000  men.  Tms  event 
closed  the  war,  a  treaty  of  peace  being  signed  at  Paris. 
September  3,  1783,  in  which  the  En^h  Government 
recognised  the  indepradence  of  the  Umted  States. 

In  tbe  December  following.  General  Washington 
resigned  his  commission  and  retired  into  private  life, 
from  which  he  was  again  oaQed  forth,  in  1787,  to  preside 
over  the  Nati<»ial  Convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia 
to  consolidate  tbe  National  Constitution  and  place  the 
federal  ^j^tem  of  government  upon  a  firm  and  permanent 
basis.  This  accomplished,  on  February  4,  1780,  General 
Washington  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  newly 
constituted  nation,  and  in  1792,  reelected  to  the  same 
high  office.  The  chief  events  which  signalised  hia 
admimstration  were  the  rise  of  the  two  great  political 
parties,  the  Federalists  and  the  Democrats  (or  Republi- 
cans), to  the  former  of  which  Washington  naturally 
belonged,  both  by  princii^e  and  policy,  and  a  new 
treaty  entered  into  with  England,  in  1795,  which  evoked 
great  animosity  against  Washington  and  his  governmem 
on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  party  headed  by  Jefferson, 
on  account  of  his  hostile  attitude  against  the  Jacobinism 
of  revolutionary  France.  Washington  declined  a  third 
nomination  to  the  presidency,  in  1796,  and,  after  a 
"Farewell.  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,** 
the  "Father  of  his  Country"  sought  his  well-won  repose, 
passing  the  close  of  his  days  at  Mount  Vernon,  wber*  he 
died.  December  14,  1799. 

wmtson,  Jfohn  (**Ian  Maclaren*'),  born  in  1850;  until 
1893  Dr.  Watson  was  known  as  a  popular  preacher  and 
able  minister,  and  in  that  year  he  acquired  additional 
distinction  and  wider  fame  by  writing  a  series  of  Scotch 
idvlfl  for  the  "British  Weekly**;  under  the  title  of  **Be- 
side  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush"  they  became  widelv  popu- 
lar in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  **The  Days 
of  Auld  Lang  Syne."  a  second  series  of  idyls,  published 
in  1895,  also  reached  a  large  circulation.  A  novel,  "Kate 
Carnegie  and  Those  Ministers,"  was  published  in  1896. 
"The  Upper  Room"  and  "The  Life  of  the  Master"  are 
perhaps  his  best  known  religious  works.     Died,  1907. 

Watson^  Thomas  E.,  lawyer,  ex-conf^reesmaa: 
born  in  Georgia,  in  1856;  studied  two  years  in  Mercer 
College;  taught  school;  i^mitted  to  bar,   1875:  prao* 
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tloed  in  Tikmiaon,  G«.;  member  GeorgU  Lesifllature, 
1882-83;  Democratic  elector-st-Iarse,  1888:  member 
GoDgress.  1891-93,  aa  Populiat;  wai  candidate  and 
claims  election  (on  honest  count),  at  elections  in  1892 
and  1894,  but  hia  opponent  waa 'given  the  certificate; 
FMumed  practice  of  law,  1895.  While  in  Consrese  8»* 
cured  first  appropriation  for  free  delivery  of  mails  in 
rural  districts  that  Concrees  ever  passed.  Nominated 
for  vice-president  of  United  States  at  St.  Lows  Populist 
Convention  which  endorsed  Bryan  for  president,  1896; 
for  some  time  conducted  PopuUst  paper  at  Atlanta. 
Nominated  for  president  by  People's  party,  1904,  and 
made  active  campaign  to  revive  the  party;  began  pub- 
lication of  "Tom  Watson's  Magazine.*'  m  New  York, 
1905.  Author:  "TheStory  of  France."  "Life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,"  "Life  of  Napoleon,"  "Life  and  Times  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,"  "Bethany,  a  Study  and  Story  of  the 
Old  South." 

Watt,  JameSt  an  eminent  British  enmneer  and  me- 
chanical inventor;  was  bom  at  Greenock  in  1736.  He 
early  developed  extraordinary  talents  in  practical  me- 
chanics, and,  in  1765,  perfected  his  grand  discovery  of 
the  condensation  of  steam  bv  means  of  an  air-tight 
cylinder,  and  likewise  invented  an  apparatus  to  depress 
the  piston  of  an  engine  by  steam  instead  of  atmospheric 
pressure.  For  some  years  he  occupied  himself  in  the 
surveying  and  engineering  of  various  public  works  in 
Scotland,  and  in  1774,  entered  into  partnership  with 
the  Messrs.  Boulton  of  soho.  Birmingham,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steam  engines,  perfecting  nimierous  and  great 
improvements  in  their  mechanism  —  among  others  the 
regulator  by  centrifugal  force,  the  throttle  valve,  the 
machinery  of  parallel  motion,  and  the  steam  barometer. 
In  1782,  ne  invented  the  double-acting  engine,  and  re> 
tired  from  businees  in  1800.     Died.  1819. 

Watterson,  Henry*  American  journalist;  bom  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  16,  1840.  His  first  work 
as  journalist  was  with  the  Democratic  Review,"  and 
"The  States,"  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  edited  news- 
papers in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  before  and  after  the  Civil 
War,  in  the  interim  serving  with  distinction  in  the 
Confederate  Army*  He  edited,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  the 
"Louisville  Journal"  during  1868;  and  the  Louis- 
ville "Courier-Journal"  since  then.  He  published 
"History  of  the  Spanish- American  War,"  "Abraham 
Lincoln,^'  etc..  and  continues  to  be  one  of  America's  most 
brilliant  journalists. 

WattSf  George  Frederick,  B.  A.,  bom  in  1817; 

¥unter.  gained  a  reputation  by  his  "Caractacus  Led  in 
riumpn  through  the  Streets  of  Rome."  Among  his 
chief  works  are  "Fata  Morgana."  ".Love  and  Death," 
"Time,  Death,  and  Judgment,"  and  portraits  of 
Joachim,  Manning,  William  Morris,  etc.     Died,  1904. 

W&tts*  Isaac*  an  English  dissenting  minister  and 
poet,  the  "very  father  of  English  hymnology,"  was  bom 
Uk  1674,  and  died.  1748. 

Wayne*  Anthony,  an  American  general  of  the 
Revolutionary  epoch*  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pa., 
in  1745.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  colonel,  in  1775. 
and.  after  serving  with  distinction  in  the  Canadian  cam- 
paign, conunanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  and  the  rip^ht  wing  at  Germantown,  1777.  After 
distinguishing  himself  at  Monmouth  in  the  following 
~^ear,  he  captured  by  assault  the  fortified  works  at 
itony  Point  on  the  Hudson,  in  1779,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress  therefor.  After  participating  in  the 
capture  of  Comwallts'  army  at  Yorktown,  1780,  he  put 
down  the  Indians  in  Georgia,  and  in  1794,  gainea  a 
signad  victory  over  the  Miiuni  Indians  in  Ohio.  Died, 
1796. 

Webster*  Daniel*  an  illustrious  AmeiiCan  statesman, 
Jurist,  and  orator,  was  bom  in  Salisbury.  N.  H.,  in  1782, 
of  respectable  but  comparatively  humble  parentage. 
After  receiving  his  rudimentary  education  at  Exeter 
and  Boscawen  academics,  he  entered  Dartmouth  Col- 
\m,  in  1797,  as  a  freshman,  and,  after  graduating  in 
1801,  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law  at  Salisbury  and 
Boston,  in  which  latter  city  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1805.  In  1807,  he  went  into  practice  at  Portsmouth, 
and,  after  earning  a  high  legal  reputation,  was  elected  by 
the  Federal  party  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress  in  1312, 
where  he  opposed  the  war  vriih  England,  and  at  once 
rose  into  prominence  as  an  able  debater.  Reelected  in 
1815,  he  shared  in  the  discussion  of  the  United  States 
Bank  Oiarter  and  specie  payment  questions.  Mean- 
while he  had  risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession 
as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  and  as  a  consummate  le^er 
in  criminal  causes.  In  1820,  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Convention  met  to  revise  the  Constitution  of 
Massaehtisetts,  and  in  1822,  was  reelected  to  Congress, 
where,  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he 
rendered  eminent  assistance  in  the  entire  revision  of 
the  United  States  criminal  code.     In  1827,  he  became 
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senator,  and  in  1830,  ia  opDookng  the  Nullificatioa 
doctrine  advanced  by  South  Carolina  statesmen,  de- 
livered perhaps  the  most  splendid  outburst  of  patriotic 
oratory  ever  heard  within  the  Congress  of  the  American 
Union.  In  1834,  Webster  became  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  Whig  party,  and,  in  1841,  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  under  President  Harrison,  retaining  the  office 
during  Tyler's  chief  magistracy,  and  again  under  Fill- 
more, in  1850.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  his  official 
term  was  the  so-called  Ashburton  Treaty  with  England, 
in  the  settlement  of  the  northeastern  boundary  ques- 
tion. Reelected  to  the  senate  in  1844,  he  opposed  alike 
the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  supported  Henry  Clay's 
"Compromise  Measures"  of  1850,  in  relation  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  to  new  territories.  He  was  unsuo- 
cessfully  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  National 
Whig  Convention  of  1852.  Died,  October  24,  in  the 
latter  year. 

Webster*  Noah*  author  and  philologist:  bom  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1758,  and  educated  at  Yale  College. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781,  but  engaged  in 
scholastic  and  literary  occupations.  Employed  in 
teaching  a  school  at  Goshen,   N.  Y.,  he  prepared  his 


Grammatical  Institutes  of  the  English  Language, 
published  in  three  parts,  and  edited  "Governor  Wii 
throp's    Journal."     In    1784,    he    wrote 


I,  and  edited  "Governor  Win- 
.784,  he  wrote  "Sketches  of 
American  Policy."  advocating  the  formation  of  a  new 
constitution,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  the  English 
language,  which  were  published  1789.  In  1807,  he 
published  "A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language,"  and  commenced  his  American  "Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,"  but  finding  difficulties 
in  etymology,  he  devoted  ten  years  to  its  study,  and  pre- 
pared a  "Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty  Languages," 
then  began  his  dictionary  anew,  and,  in  seven  yean* 
completed  it.  Hia  "Elementary  Spelling-Book,"  found- 
ed on  his  "Institutes,"  up  to  1862,  had  been  sold  to 
the  extent  of  41,000,000  copies.  A  new  and  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  dictionary  was  fin- 
ished in  1890,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  complete 
dictionaries  of  the  English  language  published.  Web- 
ster also  published  a  popular  *  History  of  the  United 
States,"  and  a  "Manual  of  Useful  Studies."  He  was  a 
judge  and  a  member  of  the  State  L^islature.  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  Amherst  College.  Died  in  New  Haven 
in  184.3. 

Welch*  William  Henry*  profeflsor  of  pathology  at 
Johns  Hopkins:  bora  in  Norfolk,  Coniu,  April  8,  1850; 
graduate  of  Yale,  A.  B.,  1870:  M.  D..  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  New  York,  1875  (LL.  D.,  Western 
Reserve,  1894;  Yale,  1896;  Harvard,  1900;  Toronto, 
1903;  Columbia,  1904).  Author:  "General  Pathology 
of  Fever";  also  numerous  papers  on  pathological  ana 
bacteriological  subjects. 

Welltnston,  Arthur  Wellesley  [Wesleyl  Duke  of» 
was  bom  1769,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  the  Military 
Academy  of  Angers,  and  entered  the  army  in  1787.  As 
lieutenant-colonel  he  served  in  Holland  (1794),  and  ia 
1790  was  sent  to  India.  In  1799,  under  General  Harris, 
he  stormed  Seringapatam.  defeated  the  Biahrattas  at 
Assaye  in  1803,  and  returned  home  two  years  later. 
After  sitting  in  parliament  for  two  years  (being  Irish 
secretary  in  1807),  and  serving  at  Copenhagen^  he 
was  sent  to  Portugal  in  1808.  Having  won  the  victo- 
ries of  Roli^  and  Vimeiro,  he  was  superseded,  but  in 
1809  was  again  in  the  Peninsula.  He  was  made  a  peer 
for  the  victory  of  Talavera,  and  won  the  battle  of  Busaeo 
in  1810,  after  which  he  constructed  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras.  This  was  followed  by  Fuentes  d'Ofioro  (1811). 
the  capture  of  CHudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos  (1812),  and 
the  victory  of  Salamanca  in  the  same  year.  He  was  now 
created  marquis,  and  after  the  battle  of  Vitoria  drove 
thr  F;       *;      :     :  i',.  T  A*"''  rbeinK  madt  field- 

ms  in[;r+'HS  yf  Vienna^ 

wb  i  1  li V  I '_■! T  I u  Di»-^ f^ t  N n po  1  r- 1^ n  a V  V'^' iit *"rloo.  In  1827, 
he  I  uLTamc  cnrnmajnier-in-i^hif f,  nnd  in  18t38  w&e  for  the 
fin  t  time  pfemier.  Aftrr  ytelding  on  ibe  Cathdic  que*- 
tio'i,  ho  T¥'*igfled  in  1S30  on  that  of  Ktrorm*  iiicurring 
gri  a  unpopularity.  In  1834^  he  agiuo  b^ld  office,  but 
reaij^ied  next  year,  and  in  IMl  joined  the  cabinet  of  !^[r 
R.  [WL  lie  attjunded  the  Unuw  uf  Lorda  to  the  Lost* 
an  9  rrceivod  a  Btate  funaml  dt  St,  TauL's  C&thedm)* 
Di.-t.  is£,a 

WtDCPslaa,  Of  WeDiel  tpen'-ioeJ)  ,&  Gtrman  emperor^ 
of  the  house  of  Lujctmburp,  bom  in  N oremb^rj^  in  IT^CI, 
He  wA>i  the  pldf?»t  hob  of  CimHea  IV. ^  wiia  crc^wTiod  King 
of  riuhemiji  ld  hiu  third  year,  and  in  i:i7S  aucct^Jed  his 
fatfic^  .L^  f.ToiJ^Tor*  Hb  annulled  all  dobts  due  to  Jei^B  on 
tht  r  in>'rnent  to  himfftlf  of  tif i*»HBn  to  thirty  p*?r  c*?nt.  of  the 
ammint.  The  moh  ni  Pfa^ufe  huvitig  sl&ueht«red  d.QOO 
JcMi,  be  npprijpriatcd  tbeir  properly-  la  1*104,  he  wrti* 
impriEKned  &t  Praise  by  a  conai^lracy  amonK  tbi;  Dob\c«, 
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^^  ,        .  It   >*«k»  ib* 

■.^.X.«u      :Uid   be  I 

.    „  'vvu  tfuucAted  I 

?M^.vh.  v.>xford. 

\..    <««^  cfeKMen  a 

.   .     ».  ^K^uMd  lecturer 

„  >    >.    \Kc.*ii«  curmte  to 

\  ^  .V.  ^  the  neichbor- 

.  .    «^l   )w  retomed  to 

^    >  >  i^^Mdeuoe  at  Oxford 

.    «kwh»  i<.*zQ^td,  be  and  bis 

luxl,    17nS),  being  accu»- 

V  ,     \   *    fw  others,  for  tbe  pur- 

I  Wcvuty  continued  to  act  as 

\.r  wtuu  he  was  induced  to  visit 

\  ji      After  about  two  vears  be 

t  -.ovVA  after  commenced  preaeb- 

»,,...   w-  mend  George  Whitefie'd,  from 

\    ,    .        \.    v^.u^us.!  in  1740  on  account  of  a 

,     '      \  .s     «l  belief.     His  Ubors  were  inoev* 

\ «  .    s  \  v\u  4  ho  traveled  all  over  the  country 

V     ,  ,  ,    vuk^  tho  Ki>spel,  and  founding  societies; 

,,    >.  ,k   ^    (u>  ulitutmtered  the  affairs  of  an  organi- 

^    > '     ^  «;  th  '  litue  of  his  death  embraced  no  fewer 

».  .  »  sv    v>v>  uvx   iit>via.  and  during  tbe  whole   period  be 

.      ^   V     V    V  'lu'us  writer  —  bis  works,  when   first  c<^ 

I     »  I.  .mUiivis  to  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  volumes. 

P     ..u'.  {h^^  wUAo  of  his  career  he  continued  still,  pro- 

.,        lU  ,  ;i  luiuister  of  the  Church  of  En^and.     Weiley 

.\\    \  lu  tln»  h«>u.-io  adjoining  his  chapel  in  the  City  Road, 

\  MuivU\,    17U1.  and  in  the  adjoining  graveyard  be  was 

i-vi  u\l      \U»  brother  Charles,  who  died  three  years  before 

Ui  u.    IB   chiotiy   celebrated  as   the  author  of  numerous 

In  luua,  Moino  of  which  are  considered  among  tbe  best  in 

the  bviikiaage. 

lt\c<ii,  lMal»niln«  'v^as  ^>oni  at  Springfield,  Pennsvl- 
vuuiu,  October  10,  1738;  an  eminent  painter,  who  settled 
MX  Kngland  in  1763,  and  in  1792  succeeded  Sir  Joshua 
RtnuoTdd  as  president  of  tbe  Royal  Academy,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  Him  works  were  formerly 
Vrry  highly  esteemed,  and  he  is  still  considered  one  of  tbe 

Iiv'iitutit  painters  whom  America  has  produced.  Died  in 
oiulon.   1820.     He  is  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

Westlaf house*  Georce*  inventor  and  manufacturer; 
bora  in  New  York  in  1846;  educated  in  public  and  high 
schools;  spent  much  time  in  his  father's  machine  shop, 
iuvonting.  at  15,  a  rotary  engine.  Served  in  Union 
ariuy,  1863-64;  assistant  engineer  in  United  SUtes  Navy, 
1864-65;  then  attended  Lnion  College  to  sophomore 
year  (Ph.  D.,  1890).  Invented.  1865,  a  device  for  re- 
plaoing  railroad  cars  on  tbe  track;  invented  and  succe8»- 
fully  mtroduoed,  1868.  tbe  Westingbouse  air  brake, 
which  be  later  greatly  improved;  also  made  other  inven- 
tions in  railway  sigiwls,  steam  and  gas  engines,  steam 
turbines,  and  electric  machinery.  Was  pioneer,  against 
great  opposition,  in  intrrxlucing  altematmg  current  ma- 
oninery  in  America,  which  has  rendered  possible  the  great 
development  of  water  power  for  long  distance  electrical 
iransmissioo;  built  tbe  great  generators  at  Niagara  Falls 
»nd  those  fm  elevatMl  railway  and  rapid  transit  system 
in  New  York:  establMhed  lance  works  in  United  Sutes, 
Canada,  EckglMid,  France,  Germany.  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Itmly  fffr  manufacturing  air  brakes,  electrical  and 
steam  mtuih'tn^ry;  was  president  of  numerous  corpora- 
tions, tmp\(iy\n%  about  60,000  men,  and  with  a  capital- 
isation of^  about  $200,000,000.  His  inventions  of  the  air 
brake  and  of  automatic  railway  signals  have  been  largely 
instrumental  in  tbe  possibility  and  safety  of  modem  high- 
speed railroading.     Died,  1914. 

Weymmn  (iri^-man),  Stanley  John,  English  novelist, 
was  born  at  Ludlow,  1855.  After  receiving  his  education 
at  Shrewsbury  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  engaged 
in  tbe  practice  of  law,  1881-89.  His  first  work  of  fiction, 
"The  House  of  the  Wolf,"  appeared  in  1890.  In  1893  he 
won  wide  fame  by  his  novel,  "A  Gentleman  of  France." 
Among  his  later  writinn  are:  "Under  the  Red  Robe," 
"My  Lady  Rotha,"  "Snrewsbury,"  "Count  Hannibal." 
•^he  Abbess  of  Vlaye,"  "The  Man  in  Black,"  "The 
Castle  Inn/*  "The  Red  Cockade,"  "Starvecrow  Farm," 
and  "The  Wild  Geese." 

Wharton*  Bdlth»  American  novelist,  was  born  at 
New  York,  1862;  received  her  education  at  home,  and  in 
1885  married  Edward  Wharton  of  Boston.     Her  first 


9i»««i:  -n*  QnmUT  IncB— ftm."  I8Bt.  mwm  foOowod  by 
2tA.)«  w^jcks  of  fiction,  aoaei  fat  searching  eharaetcr 
wi.w>9a»  aad  finished  style.    Aatooc  tbe  best  known  are: 

»*h>  V*:>y  of  Decision.'*  "T^  Descent  of  Man,"  "Tbs 
H..^i2Mf  ot  Mirth,"  "Tbe  Henst  aad  the  WIM  Woman,** 

•Nuactuary,"  "The  Toocfastoae.''  "The  Custom  of  the 
Ooiistry,"  "The  Reef,"  "Xxngs."  aad  "The  Fruit  of  the 
rr«e."  While  en^i^ped  in  rrixf  work  during  tbe  world 
war,  she  wrote  "Fighting  Fraaee,**  and  was  made  a 
chevalier  of  tbe  legion  of  hooor. 

Whatelj,  Klchard«  was  bora  ia  Loodoa.  February  1. 
1787;  an  eminent  pn^te,  theologiaa,  and  mental  and 
moral  philosopher;  from  1831  to  bis  death  archbishop  of 
Dublin.  In  1822,  be  was  made  Bampton  lecturer,  and 
in  that  capacity  preached  his  smanns  on  "The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Party  Feeling  in  Refipon.**     In  1825,  he  became 

Erincipal  of  St.  Alban's  HaOT  Oxford;  and  four  years 
Iter  was  appointed  professor  of  pohtacal  eeonomy,  an 
office  which  ne  held  tOl  his  appotntment  to  the  arch- 
bishopric. Whately's  inteUectn^  activity  was  remark- 
able. In  1820.  be  wrote  "Historic  Doubts  Relative  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  a  logical  satire  upon  historical 
scepticism;  in  1826  be  published  in  a  separate  form  bis 
admirable  treatises  on  "Logic  and  Rhetoric,"  both  of 
which  bad  already  appeared  in  the  "Encvclop«dia  Met- 
ropolitana" ;  and  in  1856-59  he  publisbed  bis  annotated 
editions  of  Bacon's  "Essays"  and  Paley's  "Moral  Phi- 
losophy," both  admirable  q;>ecimens  of  criticism,  and  fuU 
of  interesting  oriidnal  discourse.     Died  in  Dubhn,  1863. 

Wheatstone,  Sir  Charles,  was  bom  at  Gloucceter, 
1802;  an  eminent  electrician  and  pb^cist.  for  many 
years  iM-ofessor  of  natural  philosophy  m  King's  College, 
London.  He  was  tbe  first  to  introduce  and  to  give  prac- 
tical application  to  tbe  electric  telegraph  in  England,  his 
experiments  having  been  made,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Cooke,  when  he  was  quite  unaware  of  tbe  experiments 
being  made  about  tbe  same  time  by  Professor  Morse  in 
America.  He  was  also  tbe  inventor  of  the  stereoscope. 
He  received  his  knighthood  in  1868,  and  was  for  some 
vears  a  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
had  been  elected  a  Fdlow  in  1836.  He  twice  received 
the  Royal  Medal  at  the  Royal  Society,  tuui  in  1868  won 
the  Copley  MedaL     Died.  1875. 

Wheeler,  BeiOamln  Ide*  president  of  the  Univeraty 
of  California,  1899-1919;  bom  at  Randolph,  Mass.,  1854; 
A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1875,  A.  M..  1878;  Ph.  D., 
Universitv  of  Heidelberg,  1885;  LL.  D.  from  nine  ool- 
leges  and  universities.  Instructor  Latin  and  Greek, 
Brown  University,  1879-81;  instructor  German.  Harvard, 
1885-86;  acting  professor  clasmcal  philology.  1886-87, 
professor  comparative  philology,  1887-88,  Greek  and 
comparative  philology,  1888-89,  Cornell  University. 
Professor  Greek  literature,  American  school  of  classical 
studies,  Athens,  1895-96;  Roosevelt jnofessor,  Universitv 
of  Berlin,  1909-10.  Author:  "The  Greek  Noun  Accent," 
"Analogy  in  Language,"  "Introduction  to  tbe  History  of 
Language,"  "Organisation  of  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  SUtee,"  "Life  of  Alexander  the  Great." 

Wheeler,  Joseph,  an  American  military  officer;  bora 
in  Augusta,  Ga.,  September  10,  1836;  was  graduated  at 
the  United  Sutes  Military  Academy  in  1859;  served  in 
the  eavahy  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he 
entered  the  Confederate  army,  in  which  be  was  oommie* 
sioned  major-general  and  senior  commander  of  cavalry. 
He  won  great  distinction  during  the  Civil  War  as  a  raider. 
After  the  war  be  entered  the  law  profession;  held  a  seat 
in  Congress  in  1881-99;  and  was  made  major-general 
of  volunteers  in  May,  1898.  During  tbe  Santiago  cam- 
paign in  Cuba  be  commanded  the  cavalry  division; 
Mkrticipated  in  the  battles  of  Las  Guasimas  and  San  Juan 
Hill;  was  appointed  senior  member  of  tbe  commission 
to  znake  arrangements  for  the  surrender  of  tbe  Spanish 
army;  served  in  the  Philippines  from  August,  1899,  to 
January,  1900;  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  U.  S. 
A.^une  16,  1900.     Died.  1906. 

Whewell  (Au'-eOt  William,  was  bom  at  Lancaster. 
1794;  an  eminent  writer  on  many  various  subjects; 
from  1841  to  his  death  Master  of  Trinity  CoUese,  Cank- 
bridge.  In  1833  he  published  his  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
on  '^tronomy  and  General  Phsrsics  Considered  in  Ref- 
erence to  Natural  Theology";  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  "History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences"  (1837),  and  "The 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences"  (1840),  "Lectures 
on  Pobtical  Economy"  (1861),  undoubtedly  bis  three 
greatest  works,  displaying  equal  learning  and  inde- 
pendent power.     Died,  1866. 

Whistler,  James  Abbott  McNeill,  painter,  bom  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1834;  was  educated  at  the  United  States 
Biilitary  Academy;  studied  drawing  and  painting  in  Paris, 
France,  and  in  1863  settled  in  London,  England.,  He 
held  original  views  concerning  bis  art,  and  made  inter- 
estina  experiments  with  oolor,  in  quest  of  novel  effeota 
He  also  gained  celebrity  as  an  etcher,  and  is  the  author 
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of  ttehhuB  and  pMntinyi  of  Mtebfished  nputation  and 
worth.  ais_paintingH  indnde  many  portraits,  among 
which  are  "The  White  Girl."  "Portrait  of  my  Mother," 
**Noctnme  in  Blue  and  Qold,"  "Harmony  in  Gray  and 
Green."  In  1890,  he  wrote  the  "Gentle  Art  of  Making 
EDomiee."    Died  in  London*  1903. 

White*  Andrew  Dickson*  American  diplomatist  and 
educator:  bom  in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  November  7,  1832.  He 
WM  graduated  at  Yale  in  1853;  traveled  in  Europe; 
attaob6  to  legation  of  the  United  States,  Petrograd, 
1854-1855:  studied  in  the  University  of  Berlinj  pro- 
frasor  of  history  and  English  literature.  University  of 
Michigan,  1857-1863;  returned  to  Syracuse  and  elected 
state  senator,  1863-1867;  was  first  president  of  Cornell 
University,  1867-85;  in  addition  to  the  presidency 
filled  the  chair  of  modem  history;  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  commissioner  to  Santo  Domingo  to 
study  and  report  on  question  of  annexation,  1871;  by 
President  Hayes,  minister  to  Berlin,  1879-1881;  by 
President  Harrison,  minister  to  Petrograd,  and  con- 
tinued under  President  Cleveland,  1892-1894;  member 
of  the  Venesuelan  Commission,  1896-97;  ambassador  to 
Berlin,  1897-1902;  president  of  the  American  delegation 
to  the  international  peace  congress  at  The  Hague  in  1899. 
His  best-known  works  are  "Warfare  of  Science  with 
Theology,"  "The  New  Germany,"  and  "Studies  in 
GeDeraTHistory."     Died,  1918. 

Wblte,  Edwmrd  DoncUss,  an  American  Jurist;  bom 
in  the  parish  of  Lafourche,  La.,  November  3,  1845;  was 
educated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Md.^  and  at  the 
Jrauit  College  in  New  Orleans.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  served  in  the  Confederate  army.  After  the  war  he 
practiced  law.  He  was  state  senator  of  Louisiana  in 
1874;  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louis- 
iana in  1878;  and  United  States  senator,  1891-94. 
While  still  in  the  senate  he  was  appointed  an  associate 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  was 
appointed  chief-justice  by  President  Taft  in  1910. 

Wlilte*  Henry,  American  diplomat,  was  bom  at  Balti- 
more, 1850.  He  was  educated  privately  in  the  United 
States  and  in  France.  Posses^ed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he 
chose  a  diplomatic  career,  serving  as  secretary  of  legation 
at  Vienna,  1883-84.  at  London.  1884-93,  and  again,  1897- 
.  1905.  He  was  American  ambassador  to  Italy,  1905-07, 
to  France,  1907-09,  and  was  special  ambassador  to  Chile, 
1910.  In  1906  he  headed  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Algeciras  conference  concerning  Moroccan  ftffairs. 
In  1919  he  was  one  of  the  American  delegates  to  the 
international  peace  conference  at  Versailles. 

While,  Heraee,  journalist;  bom  in  Colebrook,  N.  H., 
August  10,  1834;  graduate  of  Beloit  Collece,  Wis.,  1853; 
for  many  years  with  "Chicago  Tribune  and  was  its 
editor  and  one  of  its  chief  proprietors,  1864-74;  in  1883, 
became  connected  with  "New  York  Evening  Post"  as 
president  of  company,  editoriid  writer.  andT  editor-in- 
chief;  retired  Januaiy  1,  1903.  Edited  "Bastiat's 
Sophismee  Economiaues,"  and  "Luigi  Gossa's  Sciensa 
deUe  Finanse."  Author:  "Money  and  Banking  IlluB- 
trated  by  American  History,"  "The  Roman  History  of 
Appian  of  Alexandria."     Died,  1916. 

White,  Wllllmm  ADen,  editor  and  author,  was  bom 
at  Emporia,  Kan.,  1868.  He  was  educated  at  Emporia 
college  and  at  the  university  of  Kansas.  Entering 
Journalism  he  became,  in  1895,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Emporia  "Gasette,"  acquiring  a  national  reputation  with 
his  editorial  entitled  "what's  the  Matter  with  Kansas." 
and  similar  articles.  His  writings  include:  "The  Real 
Issue,  and  Other  Stories,"  "The  Court  of  Boyville," 
"Stratagems  and  Spoils,"  "In  Our  Town,"  "A  Certain 
Rich  Man,"  "The  Old  Order  Changeth,"  "God's  Pup- 
pets," "In  the  Heart  of  a  FooL"  and  "The  Martial  Ad- 
ventures of  Henry  and  Me.**  In  1919  he  was  chosen  by 
President  Wilson  as  special  envoy  to  confer  with  repre- 
sentatives of  various  Russian  political  factions  at  Princes 
Islands. 

Whitney,  Bl»  inventor,  bom  in  Wesiborough,  Mass., 
December  8,  1765.  In  1792  be  was  graduated  at  Yale, 
went  to  Georgia,  and  for  a  time  read  law,  while  living  on 
the  plantation  of  the  widow  of  General  Nathanael  Greene. 
Here  he  invented  the  cotton  gin,  but  owing  to  litigation 
growing  out  of  the  claims  of  fraudulent  imitators,  and 
despairing  of  obtaining  his  rights  in  Uie  South.  WMtney 
went  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1798.  where  he  became 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  introducing  the 
extension  of  machinery  in  place  of  manual  labor.  IMed 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1825. 

Whitney,  WlUlam  Dwlght,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can philolonst,  bom  in  1827  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
studied  at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  and  at  Yale 
College,  giving  special  attention  to  Sanskrit.  He  also 
studied  Sanskrit  in  Germany  from  1850  to  1853,  returning 
m  the  latter  year  to  America.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
•tudief  in  Sanskrit  was  an  edition  of  the  AtharvarVeda 


in  eonjunction  with  Roth  (1856).     He  had  previously 


(1854)  been  made  professor  of  Sanskrit  and  of  compara- 
tive philology  at  Yale  College.  Among  his  independent 
works  may  be  mentioned:  "Language  and  the  Study  of 
Language'^  (1867),  "Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies" 
(1872-74),  "life  and  Growth  of  Language"  (1875),  "San- 
skrit Grammar'*  (a  highly  important  work),  "(Wman 
Grammar."  He  was  editor  of  the  "Century  Diction- 
aryof  the  Enslish  Languase."     He  died  in  1^4. 

Whlttler,  John  GreenJesf,  American  poet,  was  bom 
of  (Quaker  parents  in  1807  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  academy  of  his  native  place.  In  his  younger 
days  he  worked  on  lus  father's  farm  and  learned  the  shoe- 
making  trade,  but  early  began  to  write  for  the  press,  and 
in  1831  published  his  first  work,  "Legends  of  New  Eng- 
land" in  prose  and  verse.  He  carried  on  the  farm  him- 
self for  five  years,  and  in  1835-36  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  After  having  edited  sev- 
eral other  papers  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  edit  the 
"Pennsylvania  Freeman,"  an  anti-slavery  paper,  the 
office  of  which  was  burned  by  the  mob  in  1838.  In  the 
following  3rear  he  returned  to  his  native  State,  settling  at 
Amesbury.  where  (or  at  Danvers,  Mass.)  he  chiefly  re- 
sided until  his  death.  Among  the  numerous  volumes  of 
poetry  which  he  from  time  to  time  gave  to  the  world  the 
following  may  be  mentioned:  "Moll  Pitcher,"  "Lays 
of  my  Home?*  "Miscellaneous  Poems."  "The  Voices  of 
Freedom,"  "Son^i  of  Labor,"  "The  Chapel  of  the  Her- 
mits," "Home  Ballads,"  and  poems  "Snow  Bound," 
"In  War-time,"  "National  Lyrics,"  "Ballads  of  New 
EngUnd "  "Miriam "  "Mabel  Martin."  "Haael  Bios- 
soms,"  *'The  Kinri  Missive,"  "Poems  of  Nature." 
Died.  1892. 

Wlsiln,  Kate  Douglas,  author;  bom  in  Philadelphia. 
September  28,  1859;  graduate  of  Abbott  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  1878;  married,  March  30,  1895,  (George 
C.  lUggs.  Organised  the  first  free  kindergartens  for 
poor  children  on  the  Pacific  coast;  has  been  interested 
m  that  work  ever  since.  Continues  her  name  of  "Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin"  in  her  literary  work.  Author:  "The 
Bmls'  Christmas  Carol."  "The  Story  of  Patsy,"  "A 
Summer  in  a  Cafion,"  "Timothy's  Quest,"  "The  Story 
Hour"  (with  Nora  A.  Smith).  "ChHdrcn's  Rights^' 
(with  same),  "A  Cathedral  (Courtship."  "Penelope's 
English  Experiences."  "Polly  Oliver's  Problem."  "The 
Village  Watch  Tower."  "Froebel's  Gifts"  (with  Nora 
A.  Smith).  "Froebel's  Occupations"  (with  same), 
"Kindergarten  Principles  and  Practice"  (with  same), 
"Nine  Love  Songs  and  a  (^ol/*  "Marm  Lisa,"  "Pene- 
lope's Progress.'  "Penelope's  Experiences  in  Ireland," 
"•The  Diary  of  a  Goose  (Jirl,"  "Rebecca,"  "The  Affair 
at  the  Inn'*  (collaboration),  "Rose  o'  the  River."  Editor 
(with  Nora  Archibald  Smith):  "Golden  Numbers," 
"The  Posy  Ring." 

WUberrorce,  Samuel,  bishop,  bom  in  1805.  was 
third  son  of  W.  Wilberforce,  and  an  active  High  Church 
leader,  who  became  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1845,  and  of 
Winchester  in  1869.  He  was  an  able  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  had  much  social  influence.  Died, 
1873. 

Wilberforce,  WllUam,  was  bom  1759;  philan- 
thropist, entered  parliament  in  1780,  and  seven  years 
later  entered  upon  the  movement  against  the  slave  trade, 
his  abolition  motion  in  1789  gaining  the  support  of  the 
leaders  of  every  party  in  the  House,  though  it  was  not 
carried  for  eighteen  years.  Just  before  his  death  sla venr 
itself  was  abolished  in  the  British  dominions.  Died, 
1833. 

WUcox,  Bla  Wheeler,  an  American  poet  and  writer, 
was  bom  in  1855  near  Madison,  Wis.,  and  educated  at 
the  State  University  in  that  city.  She  was  for  many 
years  a  contributor  to  the  Milwaukee  and  Madison  papers, 
of  poems  and  sketches,  the  demand  for  her  productiona 
steadily  increasing,  and  extending  to  the  leading  loumals 
and  periodicals  of  the  country.  Author  of  An  Am- 
bitious Man."  "Sweet  Dan^,"  *Toems  of  Passion," 
"Poems  of  Pleasure."  "Kingdom  of  Love,"  "Men. 
Women  and  Emotions^"  and  "A  Woman  of  the  World.** 

WUey,  Harvey  Washington,  chief  of  bureau  of 
chemistry.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
1883-1912;  bom  in  Kent,  Ind.,  in  1844;  graduate  of  Han- 
over College,  1867  (Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.);  Harvard,  1873; 
IM'ofessor  of  chemist^,  Purdue  University,,  and  State 
chemist  of  Indiana,  1874-83;  professor  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  in  graduate  school,  Columbia  (now 
George  Washington)  University,  since  1899.  Author: 
"Principles  and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Chemistry," 
"Son^  of  Agricultural  Chemists^*;  also  60  govemment 
bulletins  and  225  scientific  papers. 

WUhelmlna  Helene  Pauline  Marie  (jnl-^d- 
mynah).  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  only  child  of  William 
III.,  by  his  second  wife,  born  at  The  Hague,  August  31, 
1880.     Her  mother  was  Regent  until  August  31,  1898, 
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and  recorder  of  United  States  anthracite  strike  commis- 
rion.  1902.  Trustee  of  Carnegie  Institute,  Washington. 
Author:  "The  Factory  System  of  the  United  States," 
"Relation  of  Political  JBcononur  to  the  Labor  Question," 
**The  Social,  Commercial,  and  Manufacturing  Statistics 
of  the  City  of  Boston,"  ^'History  of  Wages  and  Prices 
in  Massachusetts,  1752-1883,"  "The  Industrial  Evolution 
of  the  United  States,"  "The  Public  Records  of  Parishes, 
Towns*  and  Counties  in  Massachusetts,"  "Outline  of 
Practical  Sociology,"  "History  and  Growth  of  the 
United  SUtes  Census."     Died,  1909. 


Xenophon,  bom  m  430  B.  C;  a  Greek  historian  and 

philosopher.     Xenophon  played  an  importont  part  in  the 

adventurous  retreat  known  in  history  as  the  *%treat  of 

the  Ten  Thousand,"  the  description  of  which  he  wrote  in 

Anabasis.       His  other  works  are,   "Memorabilia."  or 

RecoUections  of  Socrates";  "HeUenica."  a  conUnuation 

?.>,^'^"*^Vf°®^  histoiy  of  the  Pelqponnesian  War:  and  the 

Cyropiedia,"  or  "Education  of  Cynia.*'   ~ 

Xerxes  I.,  ~"  - 


Wflght*  Harold  Bell,  author,  bom  in  Rome.  N.  Y.. 

1872;  student  two  years,  preparatory  drpartment,  Hiram 
colk«e.  OIjio.  Painter  and  decorator,  ls:^7^2:  land- 
scftpc  poin^J^^  18W2-97;  pa^jtor  in  varioua  placeii,  1S97- 
IWS.  Author;  'Tbat  Printer  of  Utlella/^  "The  Shep- 
herd of  the  Hi  lis,"  "The  CiiUin^  of  Dan  Mattht'wa/'  "The 
Unr^rowned  Kiin?/'  "Thfl  Winding  of  Barbara  Worth," 
"TbeLr  yftflt4^niay^/'  "Tbe  Eye«  of  the  World/'  "^WheD  a 
M fin's  a  Man,"  "The  Ro-Creatitja  of  Jirinn  KpQt," 

Wrjgbt,  Or?tlJG,  uiJrcjTtaut.  born  at  Daytoa,  Ohio, 
AuRuat  IQ,  1871;  (educated  at  public  schoob.  Smce 
1903,  haa  devoted  attentioo  msjnly  to  Wi-ight  Rros.* 
aeroplane  tiyin«  macliine.  Hia  first  Aucocsaf  uJ  flight  was 
made  at  Kitty  Hawk,  K.  0,^  in  1903;  sucei^aaful  long 
dJatance  te^t  near  Oaytoifi,  Ohio,  1903;  haa  eincu  made 
many  flight*  in  United  Staioa  and  abroad  add  been 
awarded  many  medals.  Ernployed  by  tiia  Li|jiti?d  States 
government  in  pcr(*jcting  the  machine  and  inatruciing 
army  officefs  iti  ita  cotLstruction  and  operation^ 

WrtElit,  Wilbur,  aiJroQaiit;  was  bom  near  MiJIviUe, 
Ipd..  April  16^  1S67;  son  of  a  rkrgyina&,  wjui  educated 
in  high  scbpiol^  of  Rickmoud,  Ind*  and  Day  ton  ^  Ohio. 
From  10U3  to  1012  enf^aKecl  with  his  brother  Orville  iti  a 
neieniiJio  and  cxpf-ri mental  study  of  ihis  po:9?tbilitieA  of 
the  heavier- th&n-air  flying  machine,  patented  by  Wright 
BroB.  in  tlit*  leading  eountrie<i  of  the  watid.  Made 
niimerDUa  fliRhta  in  United  States  and  abroad;  sold  a 
machjrae  to  United  Statca  eovernmeiit  for  |;jO,f><X). 
Awarded  Rold  medal  by  Frtfoeh  AcadCfmy  of  Seienees, 
i90Ui  alj90  many  others.  The  brothers  aetueved  remnrk- 
able  re^ult^,  and  their  maehinoB  are  now  lis^jid  by  the 
li^FidiniOt;  atronautA  of  the  world.  They  completely  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  tho  heavier- than-air  machiiie. 
Died,  1912. 

Wn  Tlne-Faiig,  Chinese  lawyer,  diplomat  and  states- 
man, was  born  in  the  Hsin-hin  district  of  Kwang-tung, 
China.  1842.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  College, 
Canton;  later  entered  the  colonial  service.  He  studi^ 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  from  1874  to  1877,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  In  1882  he  became  a  member  of  the 
official  staff  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  then  governor-general  of' 
Chihti,  and  grand  chancellor  of  the  empire.  He  took 
part  in  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the  treaty  of 
Bhimonoseki,  which  ended  the  Chinese-Japanese  war. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  imperial  clan  court,  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  war,  and  superintendent  of 
railways.  From  1897  to  1902  he  was  minister  of  China 
to  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Peru;  reappointed  to 
the  United  States,  1907.  Appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  for  China,  1916. 

Wycllffe.  John,  born  in  1324;  divine;  actively  op- 
posed the  Mendicant  Friars,  and,  in  1361,  was  elected 
master  of  Balliol  College;  obtained  the  favor  of  John  of 
Qaunt  by  his  reply  to  the  pope's«claim  for  tribute,  and, 
in  1374,  obtained  the  living  of  Lutterworth.  In  1377. 
he  was  summoned  to  St.  Paul's  to  answer  a  charge  from 
the  pope  of  heretical  opinions,  but  was  protected  by  the 
court.  Next  year  he  was  again  accused  but  with  no 
effect,  and  after  this  he  was  occupied  with  his  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  and  attacks  on  transubstantiation,  his 
opinions  on  which  he  was  forced  partially  to  withdraw, 
and  was  expelled  from  Oxford.     Died,  1384. 

Xavler,  St.  Francis  (tav'-t-sr).  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
styled  usually  the  "Apostle  of  the  Indies,"  was  born  m 
1506,  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  north  of  Spain.  He  w^as 
a  student  of  Sainte-Barbe  in  Paris,  took  to  philosophy, 
became  acquainted  with  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  formation  of  the  Jesuit  Society. 
He  was  sent,  in  1541,  under  sanction  of  the  pope^  by 
John  III.  of  Portugal,  to  Christianise  India,  and  arrived 
at  Goa  in  1542,  from  whence  he  extended  his  missionary 
labors  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Ceylon,  and  Japan, 
in  which  enterprises  they  were  attended  with  signal 
success.  On  his  return  to  Goa,  in  1552,  he  proceeded 
to  organise  a  mission  to  China,  in  which  he  experienced 
such  opposition  and  so  many  difficulties  that  on  his  way 
to  carry  on  his  work  there  he  sickened  and  died,  and  was 
buried  at  Goa.  Xavier  was  beatified  by  Paul  V.  in  1619, 
and  canonised  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  , 


Died,  357  B.  C. 

T,  TT- —  j-'j^'  ®'.^®^i*i  <*°^  *o  *J»«  throne  in  485 
B.  C,  invaded  Greece  m  480,  but  was  defeated  at  Salamia. 
He  was  murdered  in  465  B.  C.  »^««»"*«. 

Voiigc,   Cbarlotte  M,,  bim  in  1823;  novelist  and 

hifltoncal   wtiter;   author  of   "  rbe  Heir  of  Reddyffe." 

the   Dove   in    the    En^b'e    Nest,"   and    other  storiea. 

bt^idr^     Landruiirka  of  History/'  "Cameos  from  English 

History    "     Died,  1901.  *ai»i»« 

1ft  tV-,"*'  ^I'*'**'"'  P™d«°t  of  the  Mormon  church, 
IK  J7-/7,  was  born  at  WhitrnjEham.  Vt,.  in  1801.  Havins 
embraced  the  teatbinga  of  Ju^eph  Smith,  he  began 
preaehing  at  Kirtland  O,,  ia  18^2.  FoUowing  the  death 
of  Joseph  Smith  at  Nauvoo,  III ,  1844.  Young  assumed 
leadens  hip  In  lg4S  ha  hd  a  party  westward  from 
Nauvoo.  reach  I  nc,  in  lg|7,  the  central  valley  of  Utah, 
where  he  Joutided  Salt  L»kfj  City  and  established  the  site 
of  the  new  temple.  In  1S52  ho  oroclaimed  polygamy 
wbieh  WM  tinBlly  officially  prohibited  in  1890.  Ho 
establiflhfld  xu  IHQS  Zjon's  roont-rative  mercantile  insti- 
tution, which  etiU  tranHacti  a  large  volume  of  business, 
rhe  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Mormon  eettlemenU 
m  Li  tab  iindpr  hia  direction  attest  his  remarkable  ad- 
inii]iaLrativ«  abihty.      Died,  1S77, 

ZaagwUt,  lfir»clp  Uriti*k  writer,  of  Jewiah  parentage. 
WM  born  in  London,  1864,  He  became  noted  forhis 
storiea  of  the  Jews,  of  which  his  "ChUdren  of  .the  Ghetto" 
IB  beet  knowti.  Hi*  writinfis  include  novels,  essays. 
■poeiikji.  hhJ  plftys  Aniong  hln  plays  are:  "Merely  Mary 
Ann.      "Ihu  ^dting  Pot,"  and  'Tlaater  Saints." 

Zeller,  Eduard,  German  philosopher,  was  bom  in 

1814.     He  was  professor  at  Marburg,  Heidelberg,  and 

Berlin.     Author:    "History  of    Greek  Phfloeophy**  and 

History  of  German  Philosophy  since  Leibnits."     Died, 

1908. 

Zeno,  a  Greek  philosopher,  of  Elea  (Velia),  in  Italy, 
who  hved  in  the  Fifth  Century  before  Christ.  He  was 
one  of  the  reputed  founders  of  the  Eleatic  school  of 
phUosophy.  Only  fragments  of  his  writings  have  come 
down  to  us. 

Zen©,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the 
Third  Century  before  Christ.  He  was  a  native  of  atium, 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  but  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
Athens.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school  of 
PhiIo6OT)hv,  a  name  derived  from  the  Painted  Porch 
(Stoa  Poikue),  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  his 
disciples.  He  u  said  to  have  Hved  to  the  age  of  98  years. 
Zenobla,  Queen  of  Palmyra  (Third  Century),  married 
Udenathus.  who  was  named  "Augxistus"  by  Gallienua 
m  264,  and  on  his  death,  three  years  later,  reigned  alone; 
but  m  272  Aurelian  invaded  her  territories,  defeated 
and  captured  her  and  took  her  to  Rome  in  274. 

Zlnsendorf,  Nlkolaast   Graf  Ton,  bom  in  1700: 

founder    Moravian    settlement    at    Herrnhut;    traveled 

much  in  America  for  religious  purposes;  in  1737  went  to 

London  where  he  met  John  Wesley.     Died,  1760. 

Zola,  fimlle.  born    in  1840;  FVench  novelist  of  the 

naturalist"  school,    began  life  as  an  employ^   of  the 

Hachette  firm,  but  m  1864  published  "Contes  4  Ninon." 

Among   his   chief  works  are   "Th^rdse   Raquin."    "Let 

Rougon  Macquart,"   a  series  of  which  "L'Asaommoir"  and 

•Nana,"  "Germinal, "  "La  Terre,"  "La  B«te  Humaine." 

La  Debacle."  are  the  most  striking.     Died,  1902. 

Zoroaster,  an  ancient  philosopher,  of  whose  history 

little  or  nothing  that  is  authentic  is  known.     There  are 

supposed  to  have  been  several  of  the  name.     The  most 

celebrated,   however,    the  Zerdusht  of  the  Persians,  is 

believed  to  have  been  the  reformer  of  the  Magian  system 

of  religion,   and  the   author  of  the  Zendavesta.  which 

contains   the   doctrines    that  he  taught.     IrreconcUablo 

differences  exist  among  the  learned  as  to  the  time  in 

which  he  flourished.     Volney  fixes  his  birth  1250  B.  C. 

Zwlngle,  or  Zwlngli,  Ulrich,  born  in  1484;  Swiss 

reformer;  served  in  Italy  as  a  soldier,  visited  Erasmus 

at  Basel,  in  1514,  and  two  years  later  at  the  monastery 

of  EinMedeln  began  to  preach  freelv.     In  1518.  he  was 

appointed  to  the  cathedral  at  Zfirich.  having  previously 

opposed  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  Sansom.     Attempts 

were  made  to  prohibit  his  preaching,  but  the  reformation 

grew   at   ZQrich.     In    1529,    Zwingle    met    Luther   and 

Melanchthon  at  Marburg,  but  two  years  later  he  fell  in 

the  battle  of  Kappel  in  the  war  with  Berne,  1531. 
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Africa  (afre4cak),  the  second  largest  of  the 
continents  of  the  Old  World  lies  nearly  due 
south  of  Europe  and  southwest  of  Asia.  It  is  of 
a  compact  form,  being  nearly  eoual  at  its  ex- 
treme points  in  length  and  breadth.  The  north 
section  of  the  continent,  however,  has  an  average 
breadth  of  nearly  double  the  south.  This  great 
change  of  form  arises  mostly  from  the  greater 
projection,  of  the  upper  part  toward  the  west,  and 
the  transition  on  this  side  from  the  broad  to  the 
narrow  section  is  effected  suddenly  by  an  inward 
turn  of  the  west  coast,  which  faces  south  for 
nearly  20"*  of  longitude,  forming  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea;^  the  greatest  indentation  of  the  coast. 
Africa  is  united  to  Asia  at  its  northeast  extremity 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  now  crossed  by  a  great 
ship  canal.  From  this  point  the  coast  runs  in  a 
westerly  and  somewhat  northerlv  direction  to 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  point  of  greatest  prox- 
imity to  Europe.  Tnis  north  coast  forms  the 
south  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  brings 
all  the  north  countries  of  Africa  into  dose  prox- 
imity with  the  European  and  Asiatic  countries 
lying  contiguous  to  that  great  ocean  highway, 
which  formed  the  chief  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
ancient  world. 

The  center  of  Africa  possesses  an  exuberant 
tropical  vegetation.  The  open  pastoral  belt  at 
the  extremities  of  the  tropics  is  distinguished  by 
a  rich  aJid  varied  flora.  A  special  characteristic 
of  the  v^etation  of  the  south  extremity  of  Africa 
is  the  remarkable  variety,  size,  and  beauty  of 
the  healths,  some  of  which  grow  to  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  in  the  fertile  parts  of  Nubia. 

Tlie  fauna  of  Africa  is  extensive  and  varied, 
and  numerous  species  of  mammals  are  peculiar 
to  the  continent.  According  to  a  common  view 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  the 
north  of  Afnca  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean 
8ub-re^on,  while  the  rest  of  the  continent  forms 
the  Ethiopian  region.  Africa  possesses  numer- 
ous species  of  the  order  ouadrumana  (apes  and 
monkeys),  most  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it. 
They  abound  especially  in  the  tropics.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  chimpanzee  and  the 
gorilla.  The  lion  is  the  typical  carnivore  of 
Africa.  Latterly  he  has  been  driven  from  the 
coast  settlements  to  the  interior,  where  he  still 
reigns  king  of  the  forest.  There  are  three  varie- 
ties, the  Barbary.  Senegal,  and  Cape  lions.  The 
leopard  and  pantner  rank  next  to  the  Uon  among 
camivora.  Hyenas  of  more  than  one  species, 
and  jackals,  are  found  all  over  Africa.  Ele- 
phants in  large  herds  abound  in  the  forests 
of  the  tropicm  regions,  and  their  tusks  form 
a  principal  article  of  commerce.  These  are 
larger  and  heavier  than  those  of  Asiatic  ele- 
phants. The  elephant  is  not  a  domestic  animal 
in  Africa  as  it  is  in  Asia.  The  rhinoceros 
is  found;  like  the  elephant^  in  Middle  and  South- 
em  Afnca.  Hippopotami  abound  in  many  of 
the  large  rivers  ana  the  lakes.  The  zebra  and 
quagga  used  to  abound  in  Central  and  Southern 


Africa,  but  the  latter  is  said  to  be  now  entirely 
extinct.  Of  antelopes,  the  most  numerous  and 
characteristic  of  the  nuninatin^  ftnimAlg  of  Africa 
at  least  fifty  species  are  considered  peculiar  to 
this  continent,  of  which  twenty-three  used  to 
occur  in  Cape  Colony.  The  giraffe  is  found  in 
the  interior,  and  is  exclusively  an  African  ani- 
mal Several  species  of  wild  buffaloes  have 
been  found  in  the  interior,  and  the  buffalo  has 
been  naturalized  in  the  north.  The  camel,  com- 
mon in  the  north  as  a  beast  of  burden,  has  no 
doubt  been  introduced  from  Asia.  The  horse 
and  the  ass  are  natives  of  Barbary.  The  cattle 
of  Abyssinia  and  Bomu  have  horns  of  immense 
size,  but  extremely  light.  In  Barbary  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  sheep  are  broad-tailed: 
in  Egypt  and  Nubia  they  are  long-legged  ana 
short-tailed.  Goats  are  in  some  parts  more 
numerous  than  sheep.  The  ibex  breed  extends 
to  Abyssinia.  Do^  are  numerous  but  cats 
rare,  in  Egypt  and  Barbajy. 

Tnere  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
races  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  great  desert 
and  those  in  the  Central  Soudan  and  the  rest  of 
Africa  and  the  south.  The  main  elements  of 
the  population  of  North  Africa,  including  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia,  are  Hamitic  and  Semitic,  but  m 
the  north  the  Hamite  Berbers  are  mingled  with 
peoples  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  prehistoric 
Southern  Europe,  and  other  types  of  various 
origins,  and  in  the  east  and  southeast  with  the 
peoples  of  the  negro  type.  The  Semitic  Arabs 
are  found  all  over  the  north  region,  and  even  in 
the  Western  Sahara  and  Central  Soudan,  and  far 
down  the  east  coast,  as  traders.  The  Somalis 
and  Gallas  are  mainly  Hamitic.  In  the  Central 
Soudan  and  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the 
desert  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  population  is 
pure  negro — ^people  of  the  black,  flat-  or  broad- 
nosed,  thick-lipped  type,  with  narrow  heads, 
woolly  hair,  high  cheek-bones,  and  prognathous 
jaws.  Scatter^  among  them  are  peoples  of  a 
probably  Hamitic  stocL  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  narrow  south  section  of  Afnca  is  inhabited 
by  what  are  known  as  the  Bantu  races,  of  which 
the  Zulu  or  Kafo  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
The  languages  of  the  Bantu  peoples  are  ail  of 
the  same  structure,  even  though  the  physical 
type  vary,  some  resembling  the  true  negro,  and 
others  having  prominent  noses  and  comparatively 
thin  lips.  The  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  are  of 
a  different  t3rpe  from  the  Bantu,  probably  the 
remains  of  an  aboriginal  population,  while  the 
Hottentots  are  apparently  a  mixture  of  Bushmen 
and  Kaffirs.  Scattered  over  Central  Africa, 
mainly  in  the  forest  regions,  are  pigmy  tribes, 
who  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the^remains 
of  an  aboriginal  population.  The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Madagascar  are  of  Malay  affini- 
ties. The  total  population  is  estimated  at  about 
150,000,000. 

Political  Divisions.  Only  two  independent 
governments  exist  in  Africa,  Abyssinia  and 
Liberia.    With  these  two  exceptions,  the  whole 
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continent  is  subject  to  European  domination. 
By  recent  arranjgements,  mainly  since  1884, 
cp^at  areas  in  Africa  have  been  allotted  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Portugal,  Belgium, 
and  Italy,  as  coming  within  their  respective 
spheres  of  influence,  in  addition  to  colomal  pos- 
sessions proper.  -The  following  table  exhibits 
the  division  of  Africa  among  the  European 
powers: 


British  Africa  :  Union  of 
South  Africa,  East  Africa, 
West  Africa.  South  Africa, 
Asoension,  St.  Helena,  Mau- 
ritius, Seychelles,  Somaliland 
Protectorate,  Nyasaland 
Protectorate,  *Egypt,  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan, 

French  Africa:  Algeria,  West 
Africa,  Sahara,  Tunis.iCongo, 
Somali  Coast,  Madagascar, 
and  islands, 

tOsRMAN  Africa:  To^o,  Kam- 
enin.  Southwest  Africa,  East 
Africa.     ........... 

Itaxjak  Africa:  Eritrea,  Som- 
aliland, Tripoli 

PoRTnouRBR  Africa:  Angola. 
Guinea.  Mosambique,  ana 
islands, •,  •^-   ♦ 

Spanish  Africa:  Rio  de  Oro, 
Adrar,  Quinea,  Fernando  Po, 
and  islands 

Brum  AN  Africa:  Congo  State. 

Total 10,957,849      113,923,162 


Area 


Population 


3,461,310 

51,981343 

4,184,401 

25.681,243 

931,460 

11,406,024 

591,230 

1,373,176 

793,980 

8,245.032 

86,814 
909,654 

235,844 
15.000,000 

*Egypt  was  declared  a  British  protectorate,  Dt 
914,  as  a  consequence  of  Great  Britain's  participation 


Dec.  17, 
1914,  as  a  consequence  <  ' 
in  the  war  of  the  nations. 

tCaptured  by  British,  1914. 

The  remaining  territory  of  Africa  unoccupied  is  a  part 
of  the  groat  Desert  of  Sahara  and  the  independent  states 
of  Abyssinia  and  Liberia.  Even  this  territory ^xcept  the 
last,  is  destined  to  pass  under  the  power  of  the  Europeans. 

Over  a  great  part  of  the  continent  civilization 
id  at  a  low  ebb,  and  in  the  Congo  region  cannibal- 
ism is  extensrvely  prevalent.  Yet  in  various 
regions  the  natives  who  have  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  higher  civilization  show  considerable 
skill  in  agriculture  and  various  mechanical  arts, 
as  in  weaving  and  metal  working.  Among 
articles  exported  from  Africa  are  gold  and  dia- 
monds, palm  oil,  ivory,  wool,  ostrich  feathers, 
esparto,  cotton,  caoutchouc,  etc.  The  total 
annual  trade  has  been  estimated  at  $500,000,000. 

Alaska 9  an  organized  territory  comprising 
the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  American 
continent;  purchased  from  Russia  in  1867  for 
$7,2€0,000;  given  a  territorial  district  govern- 
ment m  1884  and  enlarged  poUtical  powers  in 
1906;  in  1912  congress  passed  an  act  creating  a 
legislative  assembly;  Juneau  is  the  seat  of 
government.  Area,  590,884;  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1914,  66,356. 

The  waters  of  Alaska  contain  over  one  hundred 
species  of  food  fish.  Among  the  sea  products  are 
seal  and  salmon  which  afford  leading  industries; 
haUbut,  cod,  herring  and  whale  are  also  caught. 
Gold  production  is  hastening  the  development  of 
the  country  and  the  yield  of  the  precious  metal 
promises  to  be  a  large  factor  for  many  vears  to 
come.  Lead  is  produced;  coal  is  workea;  petro- 
leum, gypsum,  copper,  and  marble  are  foimd. 
There  are  larse  timber  resources,  mostly  spruce, 
hemlock,  and  cedar.  There  are  agricultural 
experimental  stations  giving  valuable  demon- 


strations. Agricultural  products  are:  oats, 
wheat,  rye,  barlev,  among  cereals;  potatoes, 
turnips,  onions  and  other  v^etables;  also  several 
kinds  of  fruit.  In  1914  a  navigable  channel 
through  the  delta  of  the  Kuskokwin  river  was 
discovered.  This  channel,  100  miles  in  length, 
connects  with  the  Kuskokwin  river  nmning  600 
miles  inland,  thus  opening  to  commerce  a  valley 
covering  many  thousands  of  square  miles.  In 
this  valley  and  along  the  river  are  large  areas  oC 
mineral  lands. 

By  an  act  of  congress  of  March  12,  1914, 
President  Wilson  was  authorized  to  locate,  build, 
or  purchase  and  operate  a  system  of  railroads  in 
Alaska,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000.  The 
decision  of  the  president  to  adopt  the  Susitana 
route  was  made  April  10,  1915,  the  work  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  Alaskan  engineering  com- 
mission. The  route  extends  from  Seward  on 
Resurrection  bay  to  Fairbanks  on  the  Tanana 
river^  a  distance  of  471  miles;  it  includes  the 
existing  Alaska  Northern  railroad  which  runs 
from  ^ward  to  Tumagain  Arm,  a  distance  of 
71  miles,  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  At 
the  close  of  1915  about  45  miles  of  railroad 
had  been  completed. 

Algiers,  the  capital  of  Algeria,  founded  by 
the  Arabs  in  935^  called  the  ''silver  city,''  from 
the  glistening  white  of  its  buildings,  presenting  a 
striking  appearance  as  seen  sloping  up  from  tbe 
sea,  was  tor  centuries  under  its  Sey  the  head- 
quarters of  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean.  This 
began  to  cease  only  when  Lord  Exmouth  bom- 
barded the  town  and  destroyed  the  fleet  in  the 
harbor.  Since  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  it  has  b^n  greatlv  improved,  the  fortifi- 
cations strengthened,  and  its  neighborhood  has 
become  a  freouent  resort  of  En^h  people  in 
winter.    Population,  180,000. 

Alps,  the  greatest  European  mountain  sys- 
tem, forming  the  watershed  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  North  and 
Black  seas,  extending  through  14^  of  longitude 
and  5^  of  latitude,  with  spurs  to  the  Apennines, 
Pyrenees,  Vosges,  Hartz,  Sudetes,  Carpathians, 
and  the  Balkan.  They  are  of  crescent-uke  form, 
and  average  in  height  about  7,700  feet;  over 
400  peaks  rise  to  the  perpetual  snow  Hne,  which 
averages  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  The  central 
point  of  all  the  Alpine  chains  is  the  St.  Qothard 
group,  which  is  in  a  direct  line  150  miles  from 
the  Mediterranean,  500  miles  from  the  North 
Sea,  and  550  miles  from  the  Baltic.  The  prin- 
cipal Alpine  divisions  are:  I.  The  Maritime 
Alps,  consisting  of  two  portions,  the  first  (Li|pi- 
rian  Alps)  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Nice 
to  the  Col  de  Lauzania  in  Piedmont;  the  second 
(upper  Maritime  Alps)  terminating  in  Monte 
Viso,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Piedmont.  II. 
The  Cottian  Alps,  extending  from  Monte  Viso 
to  Mont  Cenis,  with  Piedmontese  and  French 
territories  on  three  sides.  III.  The  Graian 
Alps,  extending  from  Mont  Cenis  (11,756  feet) 
to  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  between  Savoy  on  the 
west  and  Piedmont  on  the  east.  IV.  The 
Pennine  Alps,  from  the  Col  du  Bonhomme  to 
Monte  Rosa,  between  Upper  Savoy  and  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Yalais  on  one  side,  and  Piedmont  on 
the  other,  including  Mont  Blanc  (15,781  feet), 
Monte    Rosa    (15,217),    and    the    Matteriiorn 
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(14.780).  V.  The  Lepontine  or  Helyetian  Alps, 
including  the  Bernese  Alps.  This  division  covers 
West  Switzerland,  one  branch  terminating  at 
Monte  Bernardino,  the  other  uniting  with  the 
Jura,  north  of  lake  Geneva.  This  comprises  the 
finest  scenery,  and  includes  the  Finsteraarhom 
(14,106  feet),  Furca  (14,037),  Jungfrau  (13,718). 
Mdnch  (13,498).  Schreckhom  (13,386),  and 
Monte  Leon  on  the  Simpton  (11,641).  VI.  The 
Rhsetian  Alps  conmience  at  Monte  Bernardino, 
extend  along  the  confines  of  Switzerland,  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  terminate  at  the  northeast 
end  of  Tyrol.  VII.  The  Noric  Alps,  extending 
through  Salzburg,  North  Carinthia,  Styria,  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria.  VIII.  The  Camic 
Alps,  extending  on  the  confines  of'Venetia  and 
Carinthia,  from  Pelle^ino  to  Terglou.  IX. 
From  Terglou  this  chain  is  prolonged  through 
Gdrz  and  Camiola  to  Mt.  Kleck,  as  the  Julian 
or  Pannonian  Alps.  X.  A  southern  continua- 
tion, called  Dinanc  Alps,  extends  from  Mt.  Kleck 
throu^  Ooatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Herzegovina,  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Balkan.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated passes  are  those  of  the  Great  and  Little 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Gothard.  Simplon,  and  SplQgen. 
Over  the  Simplon  Pass  (6,628  feet  high),  Napo- 
leon constructed  a  road  extending  from  Bneg 
to  Domo  d'Ossola,  forty-six  and  one-half  miles, 
connecting  Geneva  witn  Milan.  Railway  tun- 
nels have  been  cut  through  Mont  Cenis,  St.  (Goth- 
ard. and  the  Simplon. 

Amazon,  Maranon,  or  Orellana, 
a  river  which  traverses  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  equatorial  region  of  South  America,  run- 
■ning  chiefly  from  west  to  east,  and  entering  the 
Atlantic  aunoet  at  the  equator.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  the  world,  running  a  course  of 
about  3,300  miles.  Its  current  is  so  great  that 
it  overlies  the  ocean  more  than  200  miles  from  the 
shore.  With  its  enormous  tributaries  —  the  Rio 
Ne^,  the  Madeira,  the  Japura.  and  many  others 
—  It  is  estimated  that  it  affords  an  inland  navi- 
gation of  50,000  miles.  The  area  drained  is 
about  2,500,000  souare  miles.  The  mouth  is 
nearly  200  miles  wide.  Several  hundred  miles  of 
a  tributary  to  the  Madeira,  jureviously  unex- 
plored, were  discovered  by  Roosevelt,  1914. 

Amsterdam 9  the  metropolis  of  the  Nether- 
lands^  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  on 
the  nver  Amstel,  is  divided  into  small'  islands, 
connected  by  bridges,  and  is  almost  wholly  built 
upon  piles.  The  Site  of  Amsterdam  was  origi- 
nally a  peat-bog.  About  A.  D.  1200  it  was  a 
Bmall  fishing  village.  .  It  was  formeriy  very 
strongly  fortified,  but  now  its  only  defense  con- 
sists m  its  sluices,  which  can  flood  in  a  few 
hours  the  surroimoing  land.  The  approach  to 
the  city  from  the  Zuyoer  Zee  is  intricate  and  dan- 
gerous, owing  to  the  numerous  shallows.  In  the 
Seventeenth  Century  Amsterdam  was  the  center 
of  the  banking  transactions  of  the  world.  It  is 
still  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  has  a  large  trade  with  both  the  East  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  diamond  cutters  of  Amsterdam 
are  greatly  celebrated.    Population,  557.614. 

Andes,  the  great  mountain  sjrstem  or  South 
America,  extends  along  its  west  coast  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  a  breadth 
of  from  forty  to  four  hundred  miles,  and  covers 
with   its  offshoots,   plateaus,   and   declivities. 


neariy  a  sixth  part  of  that  continent.  The 
highest  summit  is  Aconcagua,  in  Chile,  23,063 
feet  high.  The  Andes  are  composed  partly  of 
granite,  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay  skte,  but  chiefly 
of  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  basalt,  with  lime- 
stone, red  sandstone^  and  conglomerate.  Vol- 
canoes are  niunerous  m  the  Chilean  Andes,  where 
there  are  no  less  than  nineteen  in  a  state  of 
activity;  and  the  mountains  of  Ecuador  con- 
sist almost  altogether  of  volcanic  summits, 
either  now  or  formerly  in  active  eruption.  Or 
these,  the  most  dreaded  is  Cotopasd.  The  Andes 
are  celebrated  for  their  mineral  riches  —  pro- 
ducing gold  and  silver  in  large  quantities,  with 
platinum,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  tin,  ana  iron. 
The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Andes  reaches 
the  height  of  18,300  feet  in  the  West  Cordillera 
of  Chile;  near  the  equator  it  is  15,000  feet.  The 
potato  is  cultivatecf  at  an  elevation  of  9,800  to 
13,000  feet;  wheat  grows  luxuriantly  at  10,000 
feet,  and  oats  ripen  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Titicaca  at  an  elevation  of  12,795  feet. 

Antarctio  Bzploratlon.  The  search 
for  land  in  the  Antarctic  regions  was  the  motive 
of  explorers  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century. 
Up  to  1910  the  prmcipal  explorers  were: 


Year 
1700 
1739 
1774 
1842 
1900 
1902 
1909 
The  goal 
attained  by 


for 


Explorer 
HaUey 
Bouvet 
James  Cook 
Ross 

Borchgrevink 
Scott 

Shackleton 
three    centuries 


South  Latitude 
62** 
54* 
7V 

78^ 
78** 
82** 
88** 
was 


W 
10' 
10' 
60' 
17' 
23' 
finally 


^  Capt.  Roald  Amundsen,  a  Nor- 
wegian, who  reacned  the  South  Pole  and  planted 
the  Norwegian  flag  December  14,  1911. 

Amundsen  left  Norway  in  the  summer  <rf 
1910  on  his  ship  the  Fram  equipped  with  pro- 
visions for  seven  yee^s.  No  less  than  five 
expeditions  were  sent  to  the  Antarctic  regions 
the  same  year,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  which  was  that  of  Robert  Scott,  an  English- 
man, who  left  London  on  the  Terra  Nova  June 
1st.  Capt.  Scott  with  four  of  his  companions 
reached  the  pole  on  January  18,  1912,  and  foimd 
the  hut  and  records  left  there  by  Amundsen  in 
December,  1911.  The  return  journey  was  one 
of  struggle  and  heroism.  One  man  became  ill 
and  died,  another  deliberately  walked  to  his 
death  for  the  safety  of  his  companions.  When 
within  ten  miles  of  a  camp  where  shelter  and 
supplies  awaited  them,  Capt.  Scott  and  the 
remaining  two  men  perished  amid  a  blinding 
storm.  In  February,  1913.  the  world  learned 
of  this  tragedy  through  a  relief  expedition  which 
recovered  Scott's  last  message^  dated  March  25, 
1912,  and  found  on  his  body  eight  months  later. 

The  achievements  of  Ajnundsen  and  Scott 
have  demonstrated  that  the  Antarctic  is  essen- 
tially a  land  area,  whereas  the  North  Pole  is 
surrounded  by  an  open  sea. 

Antarctic  Ocean,  the  great  water 
division  of  the  globe  within  the  Antarctic 
regions,  which  is  in  many  respects  the  antithe- 
sis of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  boimded  by 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans. 
One  vast  land  mass  extends  around  the  pole. 
The  entire  region  lies  under  ice  and  snow,  with 
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afanoet  no  vegetation  and  no  mamTnaleu  There 
are  numerous  birds,  whales,  seals  and  fish. 

Aniioch.  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  vilayet  of 
Alepoo,  on  tne  left  bank  of  the  Asi,  formerly 
the  Orontes.  It  derived  its  name  from  Antio- 
chus,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  was  one  of  the  sixteen 
cities  built  by  his  son,  Seleucus  Nicator.  Anti- 
och  was  a  city  of  great  magnificence.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  Syrian  monarchs,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  then  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  world.  In  Roman  times,  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  Syrian  governor,  and  the  center  of  a  widely- 
extended  commerce.  It  now  exhibits  scarcely 
any  traces  of  its  former  grandeur,  except  the 
nuns  of  the  walls  built  by  Justinian,  and  of  a 
fortress  erected  by  the  Crusaders.  Tne  modem 
name  is  Aniakieh.    Population,  about  28,000. 

Antwerp  (Dutch  and  German  Aniwerpen, 
French  Arwers),  the  chief  port  of  Belgium,  ana 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Scheldt,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  open  sea. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  being  completely  sur- 
rounded on  the  land  side  by  a  semicircular  inner 
line  of  fortifications,  the  defenses  being  com- 
pleted by  an  outer  line  of  forts  and  outworks. 
The  cathedral,  with  a  spire  400  feet  hi^,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Belgium,  contains  Ru- 
bens's  celebrated  masterpieces,  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  and  The 
Assumption.  The  other  churches  of  note  are 
St.  James's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Paul's,  all 
enriched  with  paintings  by  Rubens,  Van  I^ck, 
and  other  masters.  Among  the  other  edifices  of 
note  are  the  exchange,  the  town-hall,  the  palace, 
theater,  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  picture  and 
sculpture  gallenes,  etc.  The  harbor  accom- 
momttion  is  extensive  and  excellent,  new  docks 
and  quays  havin|;  been  built  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  shipping  trade  has  greatly  advanced 
m  recent  times^  and  is  now  very  large,  the  goods 
being  largely  m  transit.  There  are  numerous 
and  varied  industries.  Antwerp  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  Eighth  Century,  and  in  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  it  had  attained  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  In  the  Sixteenth  Century  it  is  said 
to  have  had  a  oopulation  of  200,000.  The  wars 
between  the  Netherlands  and  Spain  greatly 
injured  its  commerce,  which  was  almost  ruined 
by  the  closing  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  in 
accordance  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648). 
It  was  only  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  its 
prosperity  had  revived,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
important  active  seaports  of  Western  Europe. 
Population,  1912,  312,884. 

Aqueduct  (Lat.  aqtuif  water,  ducOf  to  lead), 
an  artificial  channel  or  conduit  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  from  one  place  to  another: 
more  particularly  appUed  to  structures  for  con- 
veying water  from  distant  sources  for  the  supply 
of  large  cities.  Aqueducts  were  extensively  used 
by  the  Romans,  and  many  of  them  still  remain 
in  different  places  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Roman 
aqueducts,  chronologically  arranged: 

1.  The  Agua  Appia,  b^un  by  and  named  after 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius  about  313  B.  C.  It 
ran  a  course  of  between  six  and  seven  miles,  its 
source  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Palestrina. 


With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  near  the 
Porta  Capena,  it  was  subterranean.  No  remainB 
of  it  exist. 

2.  Anio  Vettu,  constructed  about  273  B.  C. 
by  M.  Curius  Dentatus.  It  also  was  chiefly 
underground.  Remains  may  be  traced  both  at 
Tivoli  and  near  the  Porta  Mag|;iore.  From  the 
point  at  which  it  quitted  the  nver  Anio,  about 
twenty  miles  above  Tivoli,  to  Rome,  is  about 
forty-three  miles. 

3.  Aqua  Marcia,  named  after  the  pr»tor  Quin- 
tus  Marcius  Rex,  145  B.  C,  had  its  source  be- 
tween Tivoli  and  Subiaco,  and  was  oonsequentlv 
about  sixty  miles  long.  The  noble  arches  which 
stretch  across  the  Campagna  for  some  six  miles 
on  the  road 'to  Frascati,  are  the  portion  of  this 
aqueduct  which  was  above  ground. 

4.  Aqua  Tepula  (125  B.  C.)  had  its  source  near 
Tusculum,  and  its  channel  was  carried  over  the 
arches  of  the  last-mentioned  aqueduct. 

5.  Aqua  Julia,  constructed  by  Agrippa,  and 
named  after  Augustus,  33  B.  C.  like  tne  Tepu- 
lan,  it  was  carried  along  the  Maroian  arches,  and 
its  source  was  also  near  Tusculum.  Remains  of 
the  three  last-mentioned  aqueducts  still  exist. 

6.  Aqua  Virgo,  also  constructed  by  Agrippa, 
and  said  to  have  been  named  in  consequence  ci 
the  spring  which  supplied  it  having  been  pointed 
out  by  a  girl  to  some  of  Agrippa's  soldiers  when 
in  search  of  water.  The  Aqua  Vergine,  as  it  is 
now  called,  is  still  entire,  having  been  restored 
by  the  popes  Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  V.,  1668. 
The  source  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  is  near  the  Anio,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Torre  Salona,  on  the  Via 
Collatina,  and  about  fourteen  miles  from  Rome* 
The  original  object  of  this  ajqueduct  was  to  sup- 
ply the  baths  of 'A^ppa;  its  water  now  flows 
m  the  Fontana  Trevi,  tnat  of  the  Piazsa  Navona, 
the  Piazza  Famese,  and  the  Barcaccia  of  the 
Piazza  di  Spamia.  The  water  of  the  Aqua  Virgp 
is  the  best  m  Rome. 

7;  Aqua  AUietina,  constructed  by  Augustus, 
and  afterwards  restored  by  Trajan,  and  latterly 
by  the  popes.  This  aqueduct,  now  called  tKe 
Aqua  Paolo,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  supplies  the  fountains  in  front  of  Si. 
Peters  and  the  Fontana  Paola  on  the  Montorio. 
Its  original  object  was  to  supply  the  Naumachia 
of  Augustus  which  was  a  sheet  of  water  for  the 
representation  of  sea  fights. 

8.  Aqua  Claudiaf  commenced  by  Caligula  and 
completed  by  Claudius.  51  A.  D.  A  line  of  ma^ 
nificent  arches  which  formerly  belonged  to  this 
aqueduct  still  stretches  across  the  Campagna, 
and  forms  one  of  the  grandest  of  Roman  ruins. 
It  was  used  as  a  quarry  by  Sixtus  V.  for  the 
construction  of  the  Aqua  Felici,  which  now  sup- 
plies the  Fountain  of  Termini,  and  various  others 
m  different  parts  of  the  city. 

9.  Anio  Novu9,  which  was  the  most  oo|mous 
of  all  the  Roman  fountains,  though  inferior  to 
the  Marcia  in  the  soUdity  of  its  structure;  it  was 
also  the  longest  of  the  aqueducts^  pursuing  a 
course  of  no  less  than  sixty-two  miles.  By  the 
two  last-mentioned  aqueducts  the  former  supply 
of  water  was  doubled.  In  addition  to  the  aque- 
ducts already  mentioned,  there  was  the  Aqua 
Trajana,  which  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  Anio  Novus  and  sevem  others  of 
later  construction,  such  as  the  Antoniana,  Aiei- 
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andrina,  snd  Joyia,  none  of  which  were  to  be 
oompaied  with  the  older  ones  in  extent  and 
magnifioenoe. 

Other  neat  aqueducts  were  built  in  other 
parts  of  &e  Roman  Empire.  One  of  the  most 
perfect  was  that  of  Ntmes,  including  the  bridge 
spanning  the  valley  of  the  river  Gard,  and  now 
Imown  as  the  Pont  du  Gard.  In  the  reign  of 
LouiB  XIV.  a  ma^ifioent  aqueduct  was  con- 
structed for  supplying  Versailles.  The  bridge  of 
Maintenon  over  which  it  is  carried  is  seven-eigntlis 
of  a  mile  lon^,  upward  of  200  feet  high,  and  con- 
tains three  tiers  of  arches,  242  in  each  tier,  witli 
fiftv  feet  span. 

Among  the  most  notable  aqueducts  of  modem 
times  are  the  following:  The  Old  Crotan  aque- 
duct, in  New  York,  completed  in  1842  at  a  coet 
of  $12,500,000;  its  langth  from  its  source  at 
Croton  river  to  the  distributing  reservoir  at  6th 
Ave.  and  40th  St.  is  about  41  miles,  its  capacity 
115,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  NewCroton  aque- 
duct, with  a  capacity  of  302,000,000  gallons  daily, 
was  completed  m  1883  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,000. 
Hie  CaUhiU  aqueduct  take»  water  from  the 
Esopus,  Rondout,  Schoharie  and  Catskill  creeks 
and  delivers  it  to  Greater  New  York,  under  rivers 
and  deep  valleys,  a  dist  jmce  of  127  nulee.  It  taps 
the  Ashokan  reservoir  which  has  a  capacitv  of 
130.000,000,000  gallons.  The  entire  aqueduct, 
built  at  a  cost  <^  about  $200,000,000,  is  designed 
to  give  Greater  New  York  a  water  supply  of  500,- 
000,000  gallons  daily.  The  Loa  Angeles  aqueduct, 
246  miles  in  leni^h,  has  its  source  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountams;  it  is  carried  over  the  Sierra 
at-  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  and  the  resulting 
fall  is  utilised  to  generate  about  150,000  horse 
power  of  electrical  energy.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
about  200,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  its  cost  is 
about  $25,000,000. 

Arehlteoture  (ar^-kH-isktryur),  the  art  of 
buildinff,  embracing  ever;^  kind  of  structure 
designed  for  purposes  of  civfl  life.  Throughout 
the  globe  remains  of  edifices  proclaim  an  early 
possession  of  certain  degrees  of  architectural 
knowled^.  The  most  remarkable  vestiges  of 
these  primitive  structures,  save  the  Celtic  monu- 
oaents,  were  once  supposed  to  be  the  works  of 
giants  or  Cvclops  like  those  mentioned  in  the 
ydyssey.  6y  wnom  they  were  erected,  however, 
is  unknown,  though  they  have  been  attributed 
to  the  Pelasgians.  The  walls  of  the  cities  and  of 
^  sacred  enclosures  and  tombs  were  composed 
of  blocks  of  stone  of  a  polygonal  form  well 
Jjdjusted.  No  cement  was  used,  the  interstices 
oemg  filled  with  small  stones.  At  times  they 
pvssent  horisontal  layers  whose  upright  Joints 
•w  variously  inclined.  At  Myoense  and  Tiryiis 
•averal  examples  are  to  be  found.  No  entire 
Ji^hitectuial  monument  has  come  down  to  us 
from  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  nor  from  the  Pheni- 
cians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Syrians,  the  Philistines, 
and  mmny  other  nations.  Of  the  very  ancient 
Y^^inese  monuments,  too,  we  have  no  trace. 
''^Pan,  Siam,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
Upound  in  ancient  ruins  once  sacred  to  the 
divinities  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  The  Hindoo 
"^ctures  are  remarkable  for  their  colossal 
**•  and  their  severe  and  grotesque  appear- 
wioe.— The  architectural  types  of  all  other 
"^oturee  oi  antiquity  sink  into  insignificance 


when  compared  witJi  those  of  the  Egyptians. 
Their  earliest  works  are  the  h3rpogea  or  spea, 
wherein  their  dead  were  interred,  and  which 
served  also  as  subterranean  temples.  These 
were  the  prototypes  of  the  open-air  temples,  of 
which  the  most  ancient  example  is  perhaps  that 
at  Amada.  The  phm  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  hypogea,  or  caves.  .The  walls,  ceilings,  and 
oolimms  were  decorated  with  figures  in  bas-relief 
and  hieroglyphics  richly  color^,  generally  with 
yellow,  red.  green,  and  blue.  The  palaces  were 
constructed  upon  a  plan  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  temples.  Besides  their  wonderful  cities  of 
the  deaci,  the  Egyptians  reared  their  stupendous 
pyramids,  the  most  gigantic  monuments  existing. 
The  pyramidal  shape  pervades  most  of  their 
works,  the  walls  of  their  temples  inclining 
inward.  Columns  were  employed  to  form  porti- 
coes to  their  interior  courts,  and  also  to  support 
the  ceilinj^.  The  shafts,  of  different  forms, 
being  conical,  or  cylindrical,  or  bulging  out  at 
the  base,  sometimes  presented  a  smooth  surface; 
they  were  rarely  fluted,  and  generally  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  The  capitals  resemble  the 
lotus,  either  spreading  out  at  the  top  or  bound 
together,  assuming  the  bulbous  shape;  above 
is  a  square  tablet  forming  the  abacus. — The 
Grecian  monuments  belonged  to  the  states, 
and  upon  the  public  works  the  governments 
lavished  fabulous  simis.  Hence  the  Grecian  cities 
were  adorned  with  temples,  theaters,  odeons, 
gymnasiums,  choragic  monuments,  and  the  like. 
The  earliest  arclutectural  remains  of  Greece 
are  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  consist  of  mas- 
sive walls  built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone.  In 
historic  times  the  Greeks  developed  an  archi- 
tecture of  noble  simplicity  and  dignity.  This 
style  is  of  modem  origin  compared  with  that  of 
Egypt,  and  the  earliest  remains  give  indications 
that  it  was  in  part  derived  from  the  Egyptians. 
It  is  considered  to  have  attained  its  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  abnout  460-430 
B.  C.  The  great  masters  of  this  period  were 
Phidias,  Ictinus,  Callicrates,  etc.  All  the  extant 
buildings  are  more  or  less  in  ruins.  The  style 
is  characterized  by  beauty,  harmony,  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  highest  degree.  Distinctive  of  it 
are  what  are  called  the  orders  of  architecture,  by 
which  term  are  understood  certain  modes  of 
proportioning  and  decorating  the  column  and 
Its  superimposed  entablature.  The  Greeks  had 
three  orders,  called  respectively  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian.  Greek  buildings  were  abun- 
dantly adorned  with  sculptures,  and  painting 
was  extensively  used,  the  details  of  the  structures 
being  enriched  by  different  colors  or  tints.  Low- 
ness  of  roofs  and  the  absence  of  arehes  were  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Greek  arehitecture.  in  which, 
as  in  that  of  E^ypt,  horizontality  of  line  is  an- 
other characteristic  mark.  The  most  remark- 
able public  edifices  of  the  Greeks  were  temples, 
of  which  the  most  famous  is  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens.  Others  exist  in  various  parts  of  Greece 
as  well  as  in  Sicily,  Southern  Italy,  Asia  Minor, 
etc.,  where  important  Greek  commimities  were 
early  settled.  Their  theaters  were  semi-circular 
on  one  side  and  square  on  the  other,  the  semi- 
circular part  being  usually  excavated  in  the  side 
of  some  convenient  hill.  This  part,  the  audi- 
torium, was  filled  with  concentric  seats,  and 
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might  be  capable  of  containing  20,000  spectators. 
A  number  exist  in  Greece,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor, 
and  elsewhere.  No  remains  of  private  houses 
are  known  to  exist.  By  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  (say  400  B.  C.)  the  best  period  of 
Greek  architecture  was  over;  a  noble  smiplicity 
had  given  place  to  excess  of  ornament.  After 
the  c&ath  of  Alexander  the  Great  (323)  the  de- 
cline was  still  more  marked. 

Among  the  Romans  there  was  no  original 
development  of  architecture  as  among  the 
Greeks,  though  they  early  took  the  foremost 
place  in  the  construction  of  such  works  as  aque- 
ducts and  sewers,  the  arch  being  in  early  and 
extensive  use  among  this  people.  As  a  fine  art, 
however,  Roman  architecture  had  its  origin  in 
copies  of  the  Greek  models,  all  the  Greciim 
orders  being  introduced  into  Rome,  and  vari- 
ously modified.  Their  number,  moreover,  was 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  two  new  orders — 
the  Titscan  and  the  Composite.  The  Romans 
became  acquainted  with  the  architecture  of  the 
Gredffl  soon  after  200  B.  C,  but  it  was  not  till 
about  two  centuries  later  that  the  architecture 
of  Rome  attained  (imder  Augustus)  its  great- 
est perfection.  Among  the  great  works  now 
erected  were  temples,  aqueducts,  amphitheaters, 
magnificent  villas,  triumphal  arches,  monumen- 
tal pillars,  etc.  The  amphitheater  differed  from 
the  theater  it  bein£  a  completely  circular  or 
rather  elliptical  building,  filled  on  all  sides  with 
ascending  seats  for  spectators  and  leaving  only 
the  central  space,  called  the  Arena,  for  the  com- 
batants and  pubUc  shows.  The  Coliseum  is  a 
stupendous  structure  of  this  kind.  The  Thermse, 
or  baths,  were  vast  structures  in  which  multi- 
tudes of  people  could  bathe  at  once.  Magnifi- 
cent tombs  were  often  built  by  the  wealthy.  Re- 
mains of  private  residences  are  numerous,  and 
the  excavations  at  Pompeii  in  particular  have 
thrown  ffreat  light  on  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  Roman  dwelling-house.  Almost  all  the 
successors  of  Augustus  embellished  Rome  more 
or  less,  erected  splendid  palaces  and  temples, 
and  aaomed,  like  Hadrian,  even  the  conquered 
countries  with  them.  But  after  the  period  of 
Hadrian  (117-138  A.  D.)  Roman  architecture  is 
considered  to  have  been  on  the  decline.  The 
refined  and  noble  style  of  the  Greeks  was  neg- 
lected, and  there  was  an  attempt  to  embellieii 
the  beautiful  more  and  more.  This  decline  was 
all  the  more  rapid  latterly  from  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empure  and  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians. 

In  Constantinople,  after  its  virtual  separation 
from  the  Western  Empire,  arose  a  style  of  art 
and  architecture  which  was  practicea  by  the 
Greek  Church  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  b  called  the  Byzantine  style.  Then 
appeared  the  dome,  the  glory  of  the  Byzantine 
school,  the  requirements  of  which  led  to  the  aban- 
donment in  the  ground  plan  of  churches  of  the 
Latin  cross  in  favor  of  tne  Grecian  cross,  whose 
branches  are  of  eaual  length.  The  dogmas  of 
the  iconoclasts  obliged  the  architects  to  seek 
some  other  means  than  sculpture  of  enriching 
their  temples;  hence  the  profusion  of  Mosaic 
work.  Their  ornaments  represented  foliage  in 
bas-relief  and  interlaced  lines.  Under  BeUsa- 
rius  and  Narses  the  dome  was  introduced  into 


Italy.  The  Bysantine  style  also  became  the 
basis  of  the  new  Persian,  Russian,  and  Saracen 
schools.  We  find  its  peculiarities  existing  during 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain, 
Arabia,  and  India.  Among  the  chief  edifices  of 
this  school  are  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice,  and  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna. 
The  Saracens  and  Moors  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope certain  forms  of  architecture  founded  on  the 
remains  of  the  Grecian  school,  blended  with  the 
Oriental  elements  of  the  Bysantine.  Their  chief 
peculiarity  was  in  the  form  given  to  the  arch. 
The  Saracenic  arch  was  of  greater  depth  than 
width.  The  Moorish  style  was  distinguished  by 
arches  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  or  a  crescent. 
Their  mural  ornamentations,  styled  arabesque, 
presented  more  varied  designs  of  graceful  and 
mgenious  combinations  of  geometrical  and  floral 
traceries  Uian  had  before  been  known.  The 
Lombards,  who  possessed  themselves  of  North 
Italy  after  the  middle  of  the  Sixth  Century,  origi- 
nated a  complete  and  systematized  style,  whidi 
the  people  of  each  country  where  it  was  intro- 
duced modified  to  suit  their  climate,  customs,  and 
wants.  Its  branches  are  varioudy  known  as 
the  Merovingian,  Carlovingian,  Saxon,  Norman, 
etc.,  which  together  were  styled  old  Gothic,  ana 
out  of  which  grew  the  pointed  style,  after  the 
introduction  into  Europe  of  the  pointed  arch. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  study  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  literature  took  refuse  in  the  mon- 
asteries. The  influence  of  the  clergy  declined, 
however,  as  free  institutions  arose,  and  the 
pointed  Gothic  must  be  regarded  as  the  work 
rather  of  secular  than  of  clerical  architects. 
This  change  was  doubtless  made  more  ocxnplete 
by  the  increasing  importance  of  the  fraternity  of 
Freemasons,  who  became  in  time  sole  directors 
or  supervisors  of  all  the  reli^ous  8tnictuie& 
Protected  by  the  Church,  architecture,  in  their 
hands  passed  from  the  old  Gothic  through  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  pointed  style.  This  style  ii 
customarily  divided  into  t^iree  periods:  the  first, 
or  primary,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  Twelfth 
Century;  the  second,  or  decorated,  or  rayonnant, 
from  the  oonmiencement  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury; and  the  third,  or  perpendicular,  or  flam- 
boyant, from  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  to  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  The  essential  element  of 
this  style  is  the  pointed  arch.  It  is  during 
the  first  period  that  the  spire  surmountinctbe 
tower  becomes  of  so  great  importance.  But- 
tresses and  flying  buttresses  also  form  a  staiking 
feature. 

The  windows  gradually  assume  a  lees  pointed 
form;  the  clustered  columns  composing  the  col- 
umnar piers  are  more  elaborate;  and  the  ribs» 
bosses,  and  carved  ornaments  throughout  have 
more  relief  and  are  more  elegant.  The  third 
period  is  remarkable  for  its  profuse  omament*- 
tion.  The  panelled  walls,  with  their  niches* 
tabernacles,  canopies,  and  screraiB,  hig^y  deoo- 
rated,  the  flying  buttresses  enriched  with  pinna- 
cles and  tracery,  the  corbelled  battlemeats  and 
turrets,  and  the  balustrades  intricatdy  earved 
and  pierced,  are  characteristic  of  the  epoch. 

Dimng  the  Fourteenth  Centurv,or  the  trecento 
period,  we  discover  in  Italy,  in  uie  secular  stnio- 
t>  res  more  especially,  numerous  examples  exhib- 
iting a  return  to  the  olassio  styles.    At  leaf^th*  in 
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the  Sixteenth  Century^  the  classic  taste  prevailed 
throughout  Europe,  and  hence  the  different 
names,  cinquecento,  renaUsance,  revival,  given 
to  that  style  which  supplanted  everywhere  the 
so-called  Gothic  architecture.  Brunelleschi  of 
Florence  (died  1446)  was  among  the  first  to 
encourage  and  disseminate  this  taste  for  a  return 
to  the  oassic  architecture.  He  had  numerous 
distinguished  followers,  among  whom  were 
Alberti,  Bramante,  Peruzzi,  San^dlo,  San  Mich- 
eli,  Palladio,  and  Scamozzi.  In  their  produc- 
tions the  different  elements  of  the  classic  style 
are  happily  introduced.  The  application  of 
these  elements  to  ecclesiastical,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  secular,  structures,  accounts  for  the 
liberties  taken  with  them,  among  which  are  the 
following:  the  great  variety  given  to  the  inter- 
oolumniation  of  columns;  the  superpoeition  of 
different  orders,  with  and  without  broken  entab- 
latures: the  frequent  use  of  engaged  columns 
and  pilasters;  the  various  forms  given  to  the 
pediments;  the  substitution  of  colunms  for  piers 
supporting  arcades;  the  decoration  of  blank 
vr&UB  with  medallions,  foliage,  and  scrolls  of 
various  sorts,  together  with  designs  of  animals 
arranged  in  imitation  of  ancient  arabes<)ues. 
These  and  nutny  other  so-called  liberties  origin- 
ated a  style  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
modem  civilization.  Michael  Angelo  made 
many  innovations.  Instead  of  superimposing 
several  orders,  distinguishing  as  many  stories, 
he  employed  one,  comprising  the  whole  height 
of  the  edifice. 

The  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  of  the  last  him- 
dred  years,  having  enlarged  our  knowledge  c^ 
architectural  forms  and  promoted  a  more  ex- 
hiuistive  study  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  has 
^ven  rise  to  two  movements  directed  either  to 
improving  the  so-called  classical  style,  or  to  sup- 
plflynting  it  altogether.  These  movements  are 
known  as  the  Greek  and  the  Gothic  revival.  Both 
took  their  origin  in  England.  The  Greek  revivtd 
dates  from  1762,  when  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Revett 
published  the  results  of  their  researches  amone 
the  antiquities  of  Attica.  The  Gothic  revivw 
may  be  said  to  date  from  Horace  Walpole's  works 
at  Strawberry  Hill  about  1768  to  1797,  but  its 
modem  development  did  not  begin  tUl  about 
1820.  In  England  and  the  United  States  the 
Greek  revival  was  merely  a  reproduction  of  the 
.  Greek  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings;  but  in 
France  it  showed  enough  vigor  to  throw  aside 
the  methods  of  the  ancients,  and  to  create  a 
new  style,  which  has  been  called  the  ne<hgrecque, 
or,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Romanesque, 
founded  upon  Roman  methods,  the  romantique. 
The  column  of  July  in  Paris,  parts  of  the  Paiais 
de  Justice,  the  Biblioth^que  Ste.  Genevidve, 
and  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  by  MM.  Due, 
Labrouste,  and  Duban,  are  the  typical  monu- 
ments of  this  style.  Meanwhile,  m  England, 
the  Greek  movement  having  failed,  tl^  as- 
cendancy of  the  Gothic  style  was  finally  estab- 
lished, when  in  1840  it  was  decided  to  adopt  it 
for  the  new  houses  of  parliament.  This  great 
undertaking  g^ve  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
Gothic  movement.  Subsequent  works  show 
not  only  greater  Imowledge  and  skill,  but  more 
freedom  of  mind,  both  in  secular  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal work;  and  the  ''Victorian  Gothic,''  as  it  has 


been  called,  differs  as  much  from  the  various 
Gothic  styles  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  they  differ 
from  each  other.  A  similar  movement  has  mean- 
while been  going  on  in  France  and  Germany, 
but  less  successfully.      In  Germany  the  proper 

Eointed  Gothic  has  been  taken  up,  stimulated 
y  the  great  works  for  the  completion  of  the 
Cologne  cathedral.  The  Votive  Church  at 
Vienna  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  ex- 
ample of  this  inovement.  The  adherents  of  the 
(}othic  revival  in  this  country  are  as  numerous 
and  devoted  as  those  of  the  Greek  revival;  but 
there  is  less  partisanship  here  than  abroad, 
and  it  is  more  common  for  architects  to  practice 
in  both  ways  at  once. 

America  can  hardly  claim  to  have  produced 
a  special  school  of  architecture,  but  there  are 
many  public  edifices  that  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned as  specimens  of  architectural  beauty. 
Many  of  our  best  architects  are  now  designing 
in  what  is  termed  the  "colonial"  style,  which 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  Dutch  style  so  much  in 
vogue  in  this  country  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  Comparatively  littfe  attention  was 
paid  to  architecture  before  the  Civil  War,  but 
the  growing  taste  and  prosperity  of  the  oountrv 
have  enabled  architects  to  erect  many  hand-* 
some  dwelling-houses,  which  will  in  no  way 
suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  European 
cities.  Brick,  stone,  and  iron  are  now  much 
used  in  this  countiy,  and  the  Gothic  style  has 
been  widely  adopted  for  church  edifices.  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York,  completed  in  1846,  one 
of  the  first  great  Gothic  edifices  of  stone  in  the 
United  States,  Grace  Church,  and  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  in  the  same  city,  are  fine  specimens 
of  that  style,    The  Temple  Emmanuel  is  a  re- 

groduction  of  Saracenic  forms.  The  Roman 
atholic  Cathedral  in  Philadelphia  is  modeled 
after  the  Italian  edifices  of  the  time  of  Michael 
Angdo.  Trinity  Church,  of  Boston,  is  the 
best  example  of  the  Romanesque,  influenced 
by  the  Byzantine,  copied  from  edifices  erected 
in  France  during  the  Twelfth  Centuiy.  The 
new  "  Old  South  Church  "  in  Boston,  is  a  build- 
ing of  strong  form  and  decoration.  The  museum 
of  2U*t  in  the  same  city  inclines  to  the  classical 
style,  and  among  the  more  pronoinent  of  the 
later  renaissance  building^  are  the  Boston  and 
New  York  post-offices,  built  of  granite,  brick, 
and  iron.  The  lofty  Woolworth  building  is  a 
noticeable  feature  of  the  lower  part  of  New  York. 
The  new  railway  station  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  Grand  Central  and  Pennsylvania  stations, 
New  York,  and  the  LoweU  and  Providence 
depots  in  Boston,  are  magnificent  and  well- 
appointed  stmctures.  The  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, the  comer  stone  of  which  was  laid 
in  1793,  is  in  the  style  of  renaissance.  Ex- 
tensive additions  have  been  made  to  both  wings 
since  1850.  The  material  used  is  a  handsome 
marble,  the  original  building  being  of  suidstone. 
The  treasury  building  and  the  patent  office  are 
in  the  Greek  style,  as  are  the  sub-treasury  and 
custom-house  at  New  Yorky  Girard  CoUege, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Alabama  State  capitol. 
Of  public  buildings  in  Gothic  form,  a  high  rank 
must  be  given  to  the  Connecticut  State  capitol 
at  Hartford,  the  fine  capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Ohio  capitol  at  Columbus.    In  Floridly 
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and  California  many  examples  of  the  Spanish 
type  are  to  be  found.  Manv  fine  buildings  have 
been  erected  for  commercial  purposes  in  various 
cities  of  the  United  States  which  justly  deserve 
the  title  of  '' business  palaces/'  and  are  well 
suited  to  accommodate  our  merchant  princes. 
Although  architects  are  somewhat  fettered  by 
the  small  lots  of  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  pre- 
vailing in  most  of  our  cities,  many  dwellmg- 
houses  present  remarkably  handsome  exteriors 
and  interiors.  Fifth  Avenue,  in  New  York,  is 
in  this  respect  one  of  the  finest  thoroughfares 
in  the  world.  The  apartment  houses,  which 
came  into  fashion  after  the  Civil  War,  cover- 
ing more  than  one  lot,  have  fared  better  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  of  which  the  Stevens 
house  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  notable  examples. 
Many  beautiful  coxmtry  residences  are  to  be 
found  at  Newport,  in  the  Berkshires,  and 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Arctic  Exploration.  Frobisher,  Davis, 
Hudson,  Bylot,  and  Baffin  successively,  were  the 
first  to  engage  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  North 
Pole.  Then  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies the  record  of  Arctic  research  was  taken 
up  by  such  men  as  Ross  and  Parry  (1818),  who 
were  followed  by  Sir  John  Franklin.  Franldin  set 
sail  in  command  of  the  "  Erebus"  and  "  Terror," 
in  May,  1845,  and  by  the  month  of  July  reached 
Whalefish  Islands  in  Davis'  Strait,  On  the  26th 
of  that  month  the  ships  were  seen  in  latitude 
74**  48'  north:  longitude  66®  13'  west;  after 
which  no  finisher  intelligence  concerning  them 
was  received.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  1847  that  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained  regarding  the  expedition.  The 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  then  made  by  both 
the  Endish  and  the  Americans  to  obtain  tidings 
of  Fracddin.  Among  the  numerous  expeditions 
sent  out  by  sea  and  land  in  search  of  the  missing 
navigator  and  his  company  were  those  of  Rich- 
ardson and  Rae  (by  land,  1847),  of  Moore  (184S- 
52),  of  Kellet  (1848-50),  of  Shedden  (1848-50), 
of  Sir  James  Ross  (1848-49),  of  Saimders 
(1849-50),  of  Austin  and  Onmianey  (1850-51), 
and  of  Penn^  (1850-51).  In  1850,  MacGure  set 
out  by  Behnng's  Strait  on  a  search  expedition, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  honor  of  having  ascertainea 
the  existence  of  the  long-sought-for  northwest 
passage.  Other  expeditions  TOtween  1850  and 
1855  were:  (IJollinson's.  Rae's,  Kennedy's,  Ma- 
euire's,  Belcher's,  MacClintock's,  and  Inglefield's. 
m  1853,  Rae,  proceeding  to  the  east  side  of  King 
William  Sound,  obtained  the  first  tidings  of  the 
destruction  of  Franklin's  ships.  In  1855,  Ander- 
son, proceeding  up  the  Great  Fish  River,  also 
discovered  relics  ot  the  "Erebus"  and  "Terror." 
At  length  MacClintock  (1857-59)  set  all  doubts 
at  rest  regarding  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  companions,  by  establishing  the  fact 
that  they  had  died  in  1847.  Dr.  Kane  made 
some  important  observations  during  the  prog- 
ress of  his  Arctic  explorations,  1853-55.  TTien 
followed  the  expeditions  of  Dr.  Isaac  Hayes  in 
1860  and  1869,  and  those  of  Captain  Charles 
Hall  in  1860  and  1864.  Finally,  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  headed  an  overland  expedition  in 
1879-80  in  search  of  the  journals  of  tne  Franklin 
expedition.  Of  later  expeditions  may  he  men- 
tioned that  of  the  unfortunate  and  ill-advised 


"  Jeannette  "  (1879),  sent  out  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  DeLong,  to  explore  the  Arctic  Sea 
through  Behring's  Strait;  those  of  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  in  1880  and  1881,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  lost  his  vessel;  and  that  of  Sir  C.  Young  for 
the  relief  of  the  former.  An  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  United  States  under  Greely  (1881-84), 
reached  83**  24'  north.  In  1888,  South  Green- 
land was  crossed  by  Nansen,  and  March  14. 

1895,  he  attained  83**  59'.  In  1892,  Peary  traced 
Greenland  to  82®  north. 

In  1896,  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  of  Norway,  re- 
turned from  an  Arctic  expedition,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  more  than  three  years.  The  most 
northerly  point  reached  by  him  was  86^  14' 
north  latitude,  or  200  miles  nearer  the  Pole 
than  ever  reached  before.  He  foimd  no  indi- 
cations of  land  north  of  82^  north  latitude,  and 
in  the  higher  latitudes  no  open  sea,  only  narrow 
cracks  in  the  ice. 

In  1906.  Lieutenant  Peary  attained  the  fa^ 
thest  north  in  the  western  hemisphere,  latitude 
87**  6'.  In^  1902,  he  had  pushed  the  advance 
on  the  American  side  beyond  his  own  best 
record  established  in  1901,  and  sixty  miles  b»- 
yond  the  point  reached  by  Lockwood  and 
Brainerd  or  the  Greely  expedition  in  1882, 
which  had  stood  as  tlie  American  record  for 
nineteen  years.  He  encoimtered  the  greatest 
dangers  in  his  efforts  to  reach  the  Pde,  and 
showed  ability  and  endurance  which  place  him 
hiffh  in  the  rank  of  explorers. 

In  September,  1909,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook 
startled  the  world  by  his  annoimcement  of  hia 
discovery  of  the  Pole  on  April  21,  1908,  and 
five  days  later  Peary  announced  that  he  too,  a 
year  after  Ckx>k,  had  reached  the  long  sought 
goal. 

The  best  records  of  Arctic  exploration  pre- 
vious to  the  annoimcements  of  Cook  and  Peary 
are  as  follows: 

Year             Explobrbs  North  LATiruDi 

1607.  Hudson 80*  23'  0* 

1773.  Phippfl 80»  4^  CT 

1806.  Sooresby 81«  12*  42* 

1827.  Parry 82*  SC  O' 

1874.  Meyer  (on  Und) 82«  O'  0* 

1875.  Markhara  and  Parr  (Nares*  _ 

expedition), 83**  20^  36^ 

1876.  Payer 83»  OT  0* 

1882.     Lockwood  (Greely's  party).  83*  24'  0* 

1896.  Nansen. 86*  14'  C 

1900.     AbruMi 86*  33*  0* 

1906.     Peary. 87*  6*  0* 

Arctic  Ocean,  or  Northern  Icy  Sea,  is 
that  part  of  the  ocean  which  extends  from  the 
Arctic  circle,  latitude  66**  3(f  north,  to  the  North 
Pole ;  it  washes  the  whole  of  the  northern  coasts 
of  Europe.  Asia,  and  America,  and  communi- 
cates on  tne  northwest  of  Europe  with  the  At- 
lantic; and  on  the  northeast  of  Asia  with  the 
Pacific  by  Behring  Strait.  It  forms  the  White 
Sea  in  Europe,  and  the  ^ulfs  of  Kara,  Obi,  and 
Yenesei,  in  Siberia;  in  North  America,  where 
it  takes  the  name  of  the  "Polar  Sea,"  it  forms 
Baffin  Bay.  During  winter  ice  extends  in 
every  direction  round  the  Pole,  covering  a  space 
of  from  3,000  to  4,000  miles  in  diameter;  and 
even  during  the  four  months  of  sunmier  the 
surface  of  this  sea  is  at  the  freesing-point.  Ice- 
bergs and  fields  of  ice  are  continuiyay  dxifting 
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south  into  the  Atlantic, — ^the  fonner  sometimefl 
extending  to  100  miles  in  length,  and  tram 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  in  diameter. 

Argentina,  Republic  of,  a  large  country 
of  South  America,  with  an  extreme  length  (x 
2,200  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  500  miles. 
It  is  boimded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia :  on  the  east 
by  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  the  Atlantic; 
on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic  ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  Chile.  It  is  moimtainous  in  the  Andean 
region  of  the  extreme  west,  contains  the  great 
plains,  or  Pampas,  in  the  center,  the  Patagonian 
plateau  to  the  south,  and  the  Gran  Chaco,  partly 
wooded,  to  the  north.  The  volcanic  peak  of 
Aconcagua,  23,393  feet,  in  the  central  Ajidee,  is 
the  loftiest  summit  in  South  America.  The  chief 
river  system  is  that  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The 
principal  products  are  wheat,  maize,  flax,  lin- 
seed, sugar,  Paraguay  tea,  and  live  stock.  The 
inhabitfluits  are  chiefly  Argentines  of  Spanish 
descent,  with  numerous  immigrants  from  Latin 
Europe,  together  with  a  small  number  of  native 
Indiiuis.  Buenos  Ayres,  the  ca^Htal  and  the 
metropolis  of  all  South  America,  is  one  of  the 
finest  cities  of  the  New  World.  The  area  of 
Argentina  is  1,138,996  square  miles,  and  its 
population  in  1913  was  estimated  at  about 
10,000,000. 

Armenia,  a  table-land  in  Asia,  some  70,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  embracing  the  northwest 
comer  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  adjoining  por- 
tions of  Russia  and  Persia.    The  population  of 
Turidsh  Armenia  is  estimated  at  2,470,000,  of 
which  about  650,000  are  native  Armenians.    By 
the  Russian  census  of  1911  there  were  1,118,094 
Amienians  in  Transcaucasia.    In  Turldshposses- 
sions  outside  of  Armenia,  in  Asia,  and  in  Europe, 
the  total  Armenian  population  exceeds  1,000,000. 
In  Persia  there  are  said  to  be  about  100,000 
Amienians.     In  1914-15  it  is  estimated  that 
800.000  Armenians  were  massacred  by  the  Turks. 
Aisla,  the  largest  of  the  continents,  with  an 
area  c^  17,250,000  square  miles,  occupies  more 
than  a  third  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.    Its 
eztr^ne  length  from  east  to  west  is  6,820  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is 
5^0  miles.    With  the  exception  of  Europe  on 
the  northwest  and  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez, 
Aflia  is  surrounded  by  the  great  oceans,  the 
Arctic  on  the  north,  the  Indian  on  the  south,  and 
the  Pacific  on  the  east,  being  separated  from 
North  America  by  Bering  strait,  only  40  miles 
wide.    Its  coast  line  aggregates  about  33,000 
miles. 

The  continent  contains  the  lar^pest  and  highest 
mountains  in  the  world,  culminating  in  Mt. 
Everest  in  the  Himalayas,  with  an  altitude  of 
29,000  feet.  The  average  elevation  of  the  entire 
continent  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  over  3,000 
Jjet.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mississippi,  Nile, 
^^<mgo,  and  Amazon,  the  Kreat  rivers  of  Ama,  sur- 
P>»  aU  others  in  the  world.  The  chief  of  these 
Me  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates:  the  Indus;  the 
22f™*P^^  Mid  Ganges;  the  Irawadi  and 
^«»g;  the  Si-kiang,  Yang-tzi-kiang,  Hoans 
«o,  Mid  Amur;  the  Obi^  Yenesei.  and  Lena,  and 
^  Ural  Asia  is  deficient  in  lakes,  although  in 
3"*  Baikal,  Balkash,  and  Issyk-kul  are  fresh- 
2*?  *>«iie8  of  magnitude.  The  Aral  and 
^'•^"•n  «ea8  have  no  outlet,  and  a  large  part  of 
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great  variety  of  climate.    '▲ 
peraturo  ranges  from  about 
south  to  about  0**  in  the  arctic 
perature  average  for  January  decrv 
80*  at  the  south  to  about  -60*',  at  Vv 
Siberia,  the  center  of  continental  , 
temperatures  of  92®  below  zero  have  be^  d- 

ed.  The  mean  temperature  for  July  is  yiest 
on  the  Arabian  and  Persian  plateau,  averaging 
93®  with  a  maximum  of  120®,  and  dropping  north- 
ward to  39®  at  the  arctic  cirele. 

While  a  Umited  region  southeast  of  the  Hima* 
laya  mountains  is  the  wettest  in  the  world,  the 
rainfall  of  Asia  as  a  whole  is  scanty.  On  the 
aretio  coasts  of  Siberia,  in  the  immense  deserts  of 
Gobi,  in  the  Caspian  and  Aral  sea  regions  in 
Persia,  and  in  most  of  Arabia  the  annual  precipi- 
tation is  less  than  10  inches.  On  the  south,  the 
Malay  peninsula,  the  immediate  coasts  of  India, 
and  other  districts  between  the  Himalayas  and  the 
Pacific  have  an  excessive  rainfall,  ranong  from 
100  to  200  inches  and  upwards  annually.  The 
greats  yearly  rainfall  m  the  world  occurs  in 
Assam  where  certain  localities  have  recorded  800 
inches,  with  as  high  as  40  inches  for  a  single  day. 
In  China  the  annual  rainfall  ranges  from  30  to  70 
inches;  in  Japan  it  is  80  inches. 

T^  geology  of  Asia  is  but  little  known,  and 
only  a  minute  fraction  of  its  vast  mineral  and 
other  natural  resources  has  been  revealed. 
Owing  to  the  great  range  of  climate,  the  variety 
of  ptkmts  and  animals  found  in  Asia  is  enormous. 
Besides  being  unquestionably  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race,  and  now  containing  half  of  the  total 
population  of  the  globe,  Asia  haa  contributed  by 
tar  the  greater  portion  of  the  world's  most  valu- 
able domestic  animals  and  economic  plants.  It 
is  rep^arded  as  the  primeval  home  ci  the  parent 
species  of  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  pig,  goat,  camel, 
humped  ox,  water  buffalo,  yak,  chicken,  goose, 
and  other  domestic  animals.  Included  in  the 
long  list  of  cultivated  plants  originating  in  Asia 
are  wheat,  barley,  sugar  cane,  alfalfa,  cotton, 
flax,  jute,  hemp,  and  tea.  The  list  comprises 
also  such  fruits  as  the  apple,  cherry,  peach,  prune, 
apricot,  banana,  olive,  orange,  lemon,  grape-fruit, 
date-palm,  and  pomegranate,  and  such  vege- 
tables as  the  radish,  cuciunber,  muskmelon, 
onion,  parsnip,  rhubarb,  spinach,  and  egg  plant. 

Asia  nurtured  the  earhest  civilizations,  and 
from  these  have  sprung  all  of  the  world's  great 
religions.  The  history  of  Asia,  however,  like  its 
present-day  civilizations,  is  most  complex  and  but 
imperfectly  understood,  just  as  much  of  its 
geography,  particularly  that  of  its  vast  interior, 
remains  even  now  but  little  known.  The  popu- 
lation of  Asia  is  about  900,000,000. 

Athens,  the  capital  of  Greece,  is  situated  on  a 
peninsula,  about  four  miles  from  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Egina.  It  is  built  at  the  base  of  the 
hill  on  which  stands  the  Acropolis.  Athens  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  about  1550  B.  C.  In  the 
time  of  Pericles  (460-429  B.  C),  it  contained  10,000 
houses,  with  a  populaticm  estimated  at  from 
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120,000  to  180,000;  and  even  after  its  occopar 
tion  by  the  Romans  it  continued  to  be  a  great 
and  flourishing  city,  and  one  of  the  ehki  seats 
of  leamingTtiS  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  in 
the  Fourth  Century,  falling  ultimatdy,  after 
many  changes,  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  under 
whose  influence  it  remained  from  A.  D.  1456  to 
1832.  Of  the  ancient  city,  the  principal  remains 
are  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Athena,  and  a 
Temple  of  Theseus,  both  built  also  in  the  Fifth 
Century  before  Christ.  There  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  a  grand  temple  to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Acropolis,  and  a  short  distance  to 
the  west  is  the  Areopagus.  As  the  capital  of  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  trade  of  Athens 
has  considerably  revived,  and  a  railw^  now 
connects  the  city  with  the  port  of  the  Pirs&us, 
or  Porto  Leone.    Population,  167,479. 

Athos,  a  moimtain  on  the  coast  of  Mace- 
donia, at  the  extremity  of  the  long  peninsula 
which  projects  into  the  .£gean  S^  between 
the  Gu&s  oi  Contessa  and  Monte  Santo.  The 
mountain  is  now  known  as  ''Monte  Santo,"  or 
Holy  Mountain,  from  the  large  number  of  mon- 
asteries, convents,  chapels,  and  other  sacred 
spots,  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  that  are 
scattered  over  its  sides.  These  foundations  are 
traced  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
The  name  "Athos"  was,  however,  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  moimtainous  peninsula,  which 
is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  tow  flat  isthmus, 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  across,  and  only 
about  fifteen  feet  above  the  sea  level.  When 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece  (480  B.  C.)  he  cut  a 
channel  across  this  isthmus,  traces  of  which  are 
still  visible. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  one  of  the  five  great 
hydrographical  divisions  of  the  globe,  occupies 
an  immense  lon^tudinal  valley,  and  extends 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  on  the  north  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle  on  the  south  ^bounded  west  by  the 
coast  of  America  to  Cape  Horn,  and  thence  by  a 
line  continued  on  the  same  meridian  to  the  Aiit- 
arctic  Circle;  and  east  by  the  shores  of  £iu*ope 
and  Africa  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence 
prolonged  on  the  meridian  of  Cape  Agulhas  till 
it  meets  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Its  extreme 
breadth  is  about  5,000  miles,  and  its  area  nearly 
30,000.000  square  miles.  The  North  Sea,  or  Ger- 
man Ocean,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Irish 
Sea,  form  portions  of  the  Atlantic;  but  the  Bal- 
tic and  Mediterranean,  which  communicate 
with  it  by  narrow  channels,  are  properly  con- 
sidered separate  seas.  The  chief  islands  are,  in 
Europe,  the  British  Isles  and  Iceland*  in  Africa, 
the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Canary  Islands,  ana 
the  archipelago  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  in  Amer- 
ica, the  AntiUes,  Newfoundland^  and  the  iskmds 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  chirf  aflluents 
are,  in  Europe,  the  Rhine,  Loire,  and  Tagus: 
in  Africa,  the  Senegal,  Niger,  and  Congo;  and 
in  America,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Mississippi,  Ori- 
noco, Amazons,  and  La  Plata.  The  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  very  unequal  in  elevation,  in 
some  places  rising  in  immense  sand-banks  to 
within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  surface,  and  in  others 
•inking  to  unfathomable  depths.  The  trade 
winds  blow  regularly  in  the  intertropical  portion 
of  the  Atlantic:  beyond  these  limits  the  winds 
are  variable.     EnonnouB  numbers  of  fish  are 


found  in  the  Atlantic  Oeean,  and  herring  and 
ood  fishing  are  important  branches  of  indbstry 
in  Northern  Europe  and  America.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century^  the  Atlantic 
has  been  the  chief  commercial  highway  of  the 
worid.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  its 
navigation,  thej  voyage  from  New  Yotk  to 
Southampton  being  niade  in  about  five  days. 
In  the  higher  latitudes  €^  the  North  and  Soiith 
Atlantic,  navigation  is  impeded  by  immense 
icebergs,  which  are  floated  from  the  polar 
regions;  and,  although  these  are  generally 
melted  before  reaching  the  frequented  parts  oif 
the  ocean,  they  have  occasionally  been  met  with 
as  far  south  as  latitude  40**  45'  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Australasia,  a  division  of  the  globe 
usually  re^utled  as  comprehending  the  islands 
of  AustradUa,  Tasmani^  New  .Zealand,  New 
Caledonia^  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon 
Islands,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  the  Admiralty 
Islands,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Arm  Idands,  besides 
numerous  oth&r  islands  and  island  groups;  area, 
3,203,522  square  miles,  population  about  six 
millions.  It  forms  one  of  three  portions  into 
which  some  geographers  have  divided  Oceania^ 
the  other  two  b^ing  Malaysia  and  Polvnesia. 

Australia  (older  name.  New  Hollimd),  the 
largest  island  in  the  world,  a  sea^^girt  continent, 
lying  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans, 
southe&st  of  Asia;  greatest  length,  from  west 
to  east,  2,400  miles;  greatest  breadth  from 
north  to  south,  IJOO  to  1,900  miles.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  New  Guinea  on  the  north  by  Torres 
Strait,  from  Tasmania  on  the  south  by  Bass 
Strait.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  is  occupied  by 
what  are  known  as  the  states  and  temtories  a 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

The  area  and  the  population  (exclusive  d 
aborigines)  of  the  different  states  and  terriUnies 
composing  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  m 
1910  were  as  follows: 


States  and  Territories 


New  South  Wales, 

Victoria, 

Queensland,  .  .  . 
South  Australia,.  . 
West  Australia,  .  . 
Tasmania,  .  .  .  . 
Northern  Territory, 
Federal  Territory, 

Total, 


Area 
8q.  ML 

Pop. 

309.460 

1,646,734 

87,884 

1,315,551 

670,500 

605,813 

380,070 

408,558 

975,920 

282,114 

26,215 

191,211 

523.620 

3,310 

912 

1.714 

2,974,581 

4,455,005 

Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales, 
Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria,  Adelaide, 
the  capital  of  South  Australia,  Perth,  the  capital 
of  Western  AustraUa,  and  Brisbane,  the  capital 
of  Queensland,  are  the  chief  towns.  Australia 
is  a  region  containing  a  vast  quantity  of  mineral 
wealth.  Foremost  come  its  rich  and  extensive 
deposits  of  gold,  which,  since  the  precious 
metal  was  first  discovered,  in  1851,  have  pro- 
duced a  total  of  more  than  $1,350,000,000. 
The  greatest  quantity  has  been  obtained  in 
Victoria,  but  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land have  also  yielded  a  considerable  amount. 
Probably  there  are  rich  stores  of  gold  as  yet  vn- 
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discovered.  Australia  also  possesses  silver,  cop- 
per, tin,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  mercury,  plum- 
Dago.  etc..  in  abundance,  besides  coal  (in  New 
Soutn  Wales)  and  iron.  Varioxis  precious  stones 
are  foimd,  as  the  garnet,  ruby,  topaz,  sapphire, 
and  even  the  diamond.  Of  building  stone  there 
are  granite,  limestone,  marble,  and  sandstone. 
The  Australian  flora  presents  peculiarities  which 
mark  it  off  by  itself  in  a  very  decided  manner. 
Many  of  its  most  striking  features  have  an 
unmistakable  relation  to  the  general  dryness  of 
the  climate.  The  trees  and  bushes  have,  for 
the  most  part,  a  scanty  foUage,  presenting  little 
Burface  for  evaporation,  or  thick  leathery  leaves 
well  fitted  to  retain  moisture.  The  Australian 
faima  is  almost  imique  in  its  character.  Its 
great  featiire  is  the  nearly  total  absence  of  all 
the  forms  of  mammalia  which  abound  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Austria-Hungary,  or  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy,  in  Central  Europe.  It  consists 
of  two  semi-independent  countries,  with  one 
common  sovereign,  army  and  system  of  diplo- 
macy; each  coimtry  has  its  own  parliament  and 
government,  and  also  a  parliament  common 
to  both;  it  is  inhabited  Iby  several  distinct 
nationalities.  Its  greatest  length  from  east 
to  west  is  about  860  miles;  its  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  with  the  exclusion  of 
Dalmatia  and  part  of  Croatia,  is  about  400 
miles;  boimded  south  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  west  by  Switzer- 
land, Bavaria,  and  Saxony;  north  by  Prussia 
and  Russian  Poland;  and  east  by  Russia  and 
Rumania.  On  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  along 
the  coasts  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Istria,  etc.,  lies 
its  only  sea  frontage. 

None  of  the  European  states,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Russia,  exhibits  such  a  diversity  of  race 
and  language  among  its  population  as  does 
the  Austrian  Empire.  The  Slavs,  who  amount 
to  above  19,000,000  or  40  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population,  are  the  chief  of  the  component 
nationahties  of  the  monarchy  in  point  ot  num- 
bers, forming  the  gpreat  mass  of  tne  population 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Camiola,  Galicia,  Dalma- 
tia, the  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and 
Northern  Hungary,  and  half  the  population  of 
Silesia  and  Bukowina.  This  preponderance, 
however,  is  only  apparent,  as  none  of  the  other 
races  are  split  up  into  so  many  branches,  differ- 
ing so  greatly  from  each  other  in  language,  relig- 
ion, civilization,  manners,  and  customs.  These 
branches  are  the  North  Slavic  Czechs,  Mora- 
vians, and  Slovaks,  the  Ruthenians  and  Poles, 
and  the  South  Slavic  Slovenians,  Croats,  Serbs, 
and  Bulgarians.  The  Germans,  about  10,570,- 
000  in  number,  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
monarchy,  and  form  almost  the  sole  populatk)n 
of  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  Salzburg,  the 
greatest  portion  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  almost 
the  whole  of  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  considerable 
portions  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  whole  of 
the  west  of  Silesia,  etc.;  and  they  are  also 
numerous  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  The 
Magyars  or  Hungarians  (7.440,000  in  number, 
or  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  population) 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  and  of  the  east  portion  of 
Truisylvania.    To  the  Italic  or  Western  Ro- 


manic stock  belong  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Tyrol  and  parts  of  the  coast  lands  and  Dahnatia, 
numbering  about  700,000  in  all.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  southeast  of  the  empire  is  occupied 
by  members  of  the  Rumanian  (or  Eastern 
Romanic)  stock,  who  number  altogether  about 
2,800,000,  and  lorm  more  than  hau  the  popu- 
lation of  Transylvania,  besides  being  spread  over 
the  southeast  parts  of  Hungary,  Bukowina, 
and  part  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The  num- 
ber of  Jews  is  also  very  considerable  (above- 
2,000,000),  especially  in  Galicia,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  There  are  also  several 
other  races  whose  numbers  are  small,  such  as 
the  Gypsies  (95,000),  who  (are  most  numerous  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  the  Albanians 
in  Dalmatia  and  neighboring  regions.  The 
population  is  thickest  in  Lower  Austria,  Bohe- 
mia, Silesia,  and  Moravia;  thinnest  in  Salzburg. 
Generally  speaking,  it  decreases  in  density  from 
west  to  east.  The  principal  cities  are:  Vienna, 
the  capital:  Budapest,  Prague,  Trieste,  Reich- 
enburs,  ana  Fiume. 

Baltic  Bea  is  the  great  gulf  or  shut  sea 
bordered  by  Denmark,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  communicating  with  the  Kattegat  and 
North  Sea  by  the  Sound  and  Great  and  Little 
Belts.  Its  length  is  from  850  to  900  miles,  width 
from  100  to  ^X),  and  area,  including  Gulfs  of 
Bothnia  and  Finland,  160,000  square  miles.  Its 
depth  is,  on  an  average,  fifteen  to  twenty  fath- 
oms, in  many  places  not  half  so  much,  seldom 
more  than  forty  or  fifty,  and  never  exceeding 
420. 

Baltimore ,  the  seventh  city  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  Patapsco  river,  in  Maryland, 
thirty-seven  miles  northeast  of  Washington, 
and  1(X)  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia.  It 
was  founded  in  1729,  and  has  been  named  the 
''monumental  city,"  ifrom  its  fine  public  monu- 
ments. Among  its  many  public  buildings  is 
the  Peabody  Institute,  endowed  by  the  late 
George  Peabody,  containing  a  library,  art-gal- 
lery, etc.,  with  a  dome  115  feet  high.  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  has 
also  a  city  hall,  built  of  white  Maryland  marble, 
with  a  dome  227  feet  high.  The  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  Baltimore  are  very  various. 
In  its  vicinity  is  found  the  finest  bnck-clay  in 
the  world;  more  than  100,000,000  bricks  are 
made  annually.  It  has  some  of  the  largest  iron- 
works in  the  United  States.  Oysters,  taken  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  are  largely  exported.  The 
city  is  also  one  of  the  largest  fiour-markets  in  the 
United  States^  and  tobacco  is  a  principal  export. 
The  harbor  is  very  extensive.  From  east  to 
west  the  city  is  nearly  five  miles  long,  and  four 
miles  broad  from  north  to  south.  It  was  visited 
by  a  destructive  fire  in  1904,  entailing  a  loss  of 
$90,000,000.    Population,  658,486. 

Bangkok^  the  capital  city  of  Siam,  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Menam,  about  twenty 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  population  is  about 
600,000,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  Chinese.  The 
foreign  trade  of  Siam  centers  in  Bangkok,  and 
is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans  and 
Chinese.  The  approach  to  Bangkok  by  the 
Menam,  which  can  be  navij^ated  by  ships  of  350 
tons  burden  (large  sea-gomg  ships  anchor  at 
Palmam,  below  uie  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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river),  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  internal 
traffic  of  Bangkok  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means 
of  canals,  there  being  only  a  few  passable  streets 
in  the  wnole  city,  thougn  in  recent  years  steel 
bridges,  tramways  and  electric  lights  have  been 
intrtCKiuced.  Horses  and  carriages  are  rarely 
seen,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  palaces. 
The  native  houses  on  land  —  of  bamboo  or 
other  wood,  like  the  floating  houses  —  are 
raised  upon  piles,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
aground,  and  are  reached  by  ladders.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  walls  of  Bangkok,  which  are 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  twelve  broad,  is 
about  six  miles. 

Barcelona  is  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing city  in  Spain.  The  streets  of  the  old 
town,  fonnmg  the  northwest  division,  are 
crooked,  narrow,  and  ill-paved.  Those  of  the 
new  are  much  more  spacious  and  regular.  There 
is  a  large  suburb  east  of  the  town  where  the  sear 
faring  portion  of  the  population  chiefly  reside. 
It  possesses  the  finest  theater  in  Spain,  and 
numerous  ancient  and  elegant  churches,  with 
a  cathedral  which  was  begun  in  1298.  Barcelona 
manufactures  silk,  woolens,  cottons^  lace,  hats, 
fire-arms,  etc.,  which  form  its  principal  exports. 
It  imports  raw  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  and 
other  colonial  produce;  also  Baltic  timber,  salt- 
fish,  hides,  iron,  wax,  etc.  The  University  of 
Barcelona  has  about  2,000  students.  Popular 
tion,  533.090. 

Bastille,  formerly  a  general  name  for  a 
fortress,  or  prison,  in  France;  but  appUed  more 
particularlv  to  an  old  castle,  originalw  the  castle 
of  Paris,  which  was  built  between  A.  D.  1369  and 
1383,  and  was  used  as  a  state  prison  in  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  It  was 
demolished  by  the  enraged  populace  at  the 
breaking-out  of  the  French  Revolution,  July  15, 
1789. 

Belfast^  a  city  and  seaport  of  Ireland, 
principal  town  of  Ulster,  and  county  town  of 
Antrim,  is  built  on  low.  alluvial  land  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Lagan,  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough. 
Previous  to  about  1830  the  cotton  manufacture 
was  the  leading  industry  of  Belfast,  but  nearly 
all  the  mills  have  been  converted  to  flax  spinning. 
The  iron  ship-building  trade  is  also  of  impor- 
tance, and  there  are  breweries,  distilleries,  nour 
mills,  oil  mills,  foimdries,  print  works,  tan  yards, 
chemical  works,  rope  worl^  etc.  Tlie  commerce 
is  larfl».  An  extensive  direct  trade  is  carried  on 
with  British  North  America,  the  Mediterranean, 
France,  Belgium.  Holland,  and  the  Bdtic,  be- 
sides ports  of  the  British  Islands.  Belfast  is 
comparatively  a  modem  town.  Population, 
385.492. 

Belgium  y  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  bounded 
north  by  Holland,  northwest  by  the  North  Sea, 
west  and  south  by  France,  and  east  by  the 
duchv  of  Luxemburg,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and 
Dutch  Limburg;  greatest  length,  165  miles; 
gpreatest  breadth,  120  miles.  For  administra- 
tive purposes  it  is  divided  into  nine  provinces 
—  Antwerp^  Brabant,  East  Flanders,  West 
Flanders,  Hainaut,  Liege,  Limburg,  Luxemburg, 
and  Namur.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  only  fairly  adapted  for  agricultural  opera* 
tions,  but  the  inhabitants  have  so  happily 
availed  themselves  of  their  natural  advantages 


that  they  early  began,  and  in  some  respects  still 
deserve,  to  be  regarded  as  the  model  farmers  of 
Europe.  The  mineral  riches  of  Belgium  ore 
preat,  and,  after  agriculture,  form  the  most 
important  of  her  national  interests.  They  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  four  provinces  ctf 
Hainaut,  Liege,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg,  and 
consist  of  lead,  manganese,  calamine  or  zinc,  iron, 
and  coal.  All  these  minerals,  however,  are 
insignificant  compared  with  those  of  iron  and 
coal.  The  coal  field  has  an  area  of  above 
500  square  miles.  The  export  is  about  5,000,000 
tons,  forming  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  the  Belgium  exports.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  coal  thus  exported  is  taken  by 
France.  The  industrial  products  of  Belgium 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  superiority  of  mimy 
of  them  to  those  of  most  other  coimtries  is  con- 
fessed. The  fine  linens  of  Flanders,  and  lace  of 
Brabant  are  of  European  reputation.  Scarcely 
less  celebrated  are  the  carpets  and  porcelain 
of  Toumay,  the  cloth  of  Verviers,  the  exten- 
sive foimc&ies,  machine  works,  and  other  iron 
and  steel  establishments  of  Liege,  Seraing, 
and  other  places.  The  cotton  and  woolen  man- 
ufacturers, confined  chiefly  to  Flanders  and  the 
Srovince  of  Antwerp,  have  advanced  greatly, 
^ther  manufactures  include  silks,  beet  sugar, 
beer.  Principal  cities:  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Li^e,  Ghent,  BruKes,  and  Louvain. 

fierlng  Strait^  the  channel  which  sepa- 
rates Asia  and  America  at  their  nearest  approach 
to  each  other,  and  connects  the  Arctic  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean  (Bering  Sea).  It  is  thirty-six 
miles  across.  Shores  are  rock^,  bare,  and  greatly 
indented.  It  was  traversed  in  1728,  by  Vitus 
Bering,  a  Russian  navigator,  who  perished 
during  a  second  expedition,  1741,  on  Bering's 
Island,  which  was  named  for  him. 

Berlliiy  the  ci^ital  of  Prussia,  and  seat  of 
the  imperial  government  of  Germany,  (me  of 
the  finest  and  most  important  cities  df  Europe, 
is  situated  on  the  Spree.  Notwithstanding  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  its  situation,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  city,  especially  in  late  years,  has 
been  extraordinary.  The  center  of  the  city  is 
now  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  commerce, 
and  round  this  part,  extending  considerably  be- 
yond the  city  boundaries,  are  congr^;atea  the 
residences  of  the  citizens.  Berlin  possesses  a 
large  number  of  very  fine  buildings.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  royal  palace,  the  em- 
peror's palace,  and  that  of  the  crown  prince; 
the  royal  library,  which  contains  about  1,200,* 
000  volumes  ana  15,000  MSS.;  the  museums, 
the  arsenal,  and  the  guardrhouse.  The  Berlin 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  great  importance.  Its  collection  of  casts 
from  the  antique  and  the  renaissance  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  Europe.  The  city  is  adorned 
throughout  with  numerous  statues  of  military 
heroes,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  by  Ranch,  being  the  most  remarkable. 
The  university  established  in  1810  possesses  a 
very  high  reputation.    Population,  2,071^7. 

Birmingham,  the  chief  town  in  Britain 
for  metallic  manufactures,  and  supplyii^  much 
of  the  world  with  hardwares,  stands  near  the 
center  of  England,  in  the  northwest  of  War- 
wickshire.   It  is  one  of  the  best  drained  towns 
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in  England,  wkile  the  means  which  have  been 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  smoke^contami- 
nation  of  the  atmosphere  are  so  far  effectual 
that  the  air  is  unusually  clear  and  salubrious. 
The  older  part  of  Birmingham  is  crowded  with 
workshops  and  warehouses;  but  the  modem  city 
is  well  built  and  possesses  some  architectural 
beauty.  Its  commercial  importance  dates  from 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  wnen  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  brought  from  France  a  taste  for 
metal  ornaments,  which  Birmingham  supplied. 
Population  in  1911,  525,833. 

Bombay  City  occupies  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of  Bombay, 
bordering  at  once  on  the  harbor  inside  and  on 
Back  Bay  outside.  Parsees  or  Persians,  de- 
scendants of  hre-worshipers,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  Mohammedan  bigotry,  rank  next  to 
the  English  in  progressiveness  and  influence. 
Besides  the  dock-yard,  which  covers  200  acres, 
at  the  southeast  of  the  European  town»  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  note  are  the  tewnhall, 
the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  the  mint, 
cathedral,  and  custom-house,  the  post-office 
and  public  works  office,  the  Kajabai  Tower, 
the  Elphinstone  College,  the  Grant  Medical 
CoUege,  the  University,  the  Sassoon  High 
School,  the  Secretariat,  the  Hi^  Court,  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  Victona  Terminus. 
Popdation  in  1911.  979,445. 

Boston,  capital  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts; the  commercial  metropolis  of  New  Eng- 
land; and  the  fifth  city  in  population  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  last  two  decades, 
is  built  at  the  west  end  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  comprises  Boston  proper,  East  Boston, 
South  Boston,  Roxbuiy,  Dorchester,  Charles- 
town,  Brighton,  West  Roxbury,  and  adjoining 
territory,  giving  it  in  1900  an  area  of  forty- 
three  square  miles.  Old  Boston,  or  Boston 
proper,  occupied  a  peninsula  oi  about  700 
acres,  of  uneven  surface,  and  originally  contain- 
ing three  hills^  known  as  Beacon,  Copp,  and 
Fort.  These  hills  caused  the  early  settlers  to  call 
the  place  Trimountain,  since  changed  to  Tre- 
mont.  Boston,  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  and 
South  Boston  contain  the  slips  of  the  ocean 
steamers.  Extending  about  two  miles  along 
the  harbor,  and  separated  from  Boston  proper 
by  an  arm  of  it,  is  South  Boston,  contaimng 
large  railroad  docks  and  warehouses.  Several 
bridges  across  Charles  River  connect  the  city 
with  Charlestown  and  Cambridge.  The  harbor 
is  an  indentation  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  em- 
bracing about  seventy-five  square  miles^  with 
numerous  arms,  and  containing  many  islands 
presenting  picturesque  views,  Boston  is  es- 
pecially noted  for  its  magnificent  park  system. 
Among  the  attractions  oi  the  system  are  the 
Common,  a  park  of  forty-eiRht  acres  in  the 
heart  of  the  city;  the  Public  Garden,  separated 
from  it  by  Charles  Street,  and  comprising  twen- 
ty-four acres;  the  Back  Bay  Fens;  the  Jamaica 
Fond,  Bussey  Park,  the  Arnold  Arboretum; 
Marine  Park  at  City  Point;  and  the  Charles 
River  Embankment.  In  the  Common  is  a 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument,  erected  near 
the  site  of  the  famous  Old  Elm,  which  was 
destroyed  in.  a  gale  in  1876.  In  the  Public 
Garden  are  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington, 


a  bronze  statue  c^  Edward  Everett,  a  statue 
of  Charles  Sumner,  one  representing  "Venus 
Rising  from  the  Be&,"  and  a  monument  com- 
memorating the  discovery  of  ether  as  an  anes- 
thetic. The  State  House  stands  on  Beacon 
Hill,  and  is  a  structure  490  feet  long  and  211 
feet  wide,  with  a  colonnade  in  front  and  an 
imposing  ^Ided  dome.  Statues  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster ana  Horace  Mann  ornament  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  building,  and  within  it  are  statues 
and  busts  of  a  number  of  the  eminent  men  of 
Boston  and  Massachusetts,  a  collection  of  battle 
flags,  and  a  variety  of  interesting  historical  arti- 
cles. The  fine  FubUc  Library  building,  first 
occupied  in  1895,  is  surpassed  in  this  country 
only  Dy  that  of  New  York  city  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  Old  State-house,  erected  in  1748, 
at  the  head  of  State  Street,  contains  a  histori- 
cal museum  in  its  upper  floors,  and  business 
establishments  in  its  lower.  The  City  Hall, 
one  of  the  most  striking  buildings  of  the  city, 
on  School  Street,  is  built  of  white  Concord 
granite  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  and  is 
surmoimted  by  a  dome  over  100  feet  high. 
What  is  considered  the  most  interesting  build- 
ing, historically,  in  the  United  States,  next  to 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  is  Faneuil 
Hall,  known  as  "The  Cradle  of  Liberty.''  It  was 
erected  in  1742,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1761,  rebuilt 
in  1768,  and  remodeled  to  its  present  size  in 
1805.  The  basement  of  the  building  is  used  as 
a  market;    the   second   floor  for  large  public 

gatherings.  Occupying  the  site  of  the  Old  Re- 
oubt  on  Breed's  mil,  in  the  Charlestown  dis- 
trict, is  the  famous  Bunker  Hill  monument. 
In  the  Charlestown  district  also  is  located  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard,  which,  among  other 
objecto  of  interest,  contains  the  largest  roue 
walk  in  the  country,  and  an  immense  dry  docK. 
Boston  is  widely  noted  for  the  number  and  high 
character  of  its  educational  institutions.  '  The 
institutions  for  higher  education  include  Boston 
College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo^. 
Boston  Normal  School,  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  Kindergarten  Training  School,  and 
Training  Schools,  for  Nurses.  Among  the  chief 
hospitals  are:  City  Hospital,  Children's  Hospital, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospit^  Massachusetts 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  New  England  Baptist 
Hospital,  New  England  Deaconesses'  Home 
and  Hospital,  New  England  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children.  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Somer- 
ville  Hospital,  and  Women's  Charity  Club  Hos- 
pital. Boston  was  settled  in  1630  by  a  party 
of  Puritans  from  Salem.  It  was  named  after  a 
town  in  Lincolnshire.  England,  from  which  most 
of  the  colonists  had  come.  In  1632  the  first 
meeting  house  was  erected,  and  in  1635  a  public 
school  was  built.  In  the  same  year,  the  first 
grand  jury  in  the  country  met  here.  A  mem- 
orable massacre  occurred  here  in  1770,  and  in 
1773  several  cargoes  of  EngUsh  tea  were  thrown 
overboard  in  the  harbor,  by  citizens  exasperated 
by  the  imposition  of  taxes.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Revolution  the  British  were  quar- 
tered in  the  town.  The  battle  of  Bimker  Hill 
was  fought  on  Breed's  Hill,  within  the  present 
city  limits,  June  17,  1775.  Washington  forced 
the  British  to  evacuate  in  1776.  The  city  char- 
ter was  granted  in  1822,  and,  in  1872,  a  great 
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fire  broke  out  in  the  biuaieM  portapn  of  the  city 
and  deutroyed  about  «xty-five  acre*  dk  baiid- 
tngf.  ThU  part  of  the  citv  was  soon  rebuOt, 
and,  fince  then,  Boston  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  cities  in  the  United  States.  Popu- 
lation, 670,585. 

Brazil  (brd-ifU'),  republic  of  South  Amer- 
ica, lying  to  the  northeast  of  that  continent, 
and  bounded  north  and  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  constitutes  nearly  one-half  oi  South 
America,  and  occupies  an  area  nearly  equal 
to  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  rivers  and  its  forests,  the  former  being  im- 
surpassed  both  in  number  and  in  size  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  latter  being  of 
vast  extent,  some  of  them  covering  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  surface.  Towards  the  coast 
line,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  land 
is  low,  but  in  the  interior  it  rises,  by  gentle 
gradations,  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  xeet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
crossed  by  hill  ran^,  which  rise  to  a  consider- 
ably greater  elevation.  In  these  regions,  Euro- 
pean fruits  and  grains  are  produml  in  large 
quantitieH,  while  the  intermediate  valleys  are 
found  extremely  favorable  for  the  raismg  of 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  india  rubber,  and 
tropical  plants.  The  forests  abound  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  iiseful  and  b^utiful  woods, 
as  mahogany,  logwood,  rosewood,  and  brazil 
wood.  Minerals  are  exceedingly  abundant, 
comprising  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  topazes,  and 
most  of  the  diamonds  of  commerce  come  from 
Brazil.  These,  with  hides,  agricultural  produce, 
and  the  othei  products  above  mentioned,  are 
the  chief  exports.  The  population  of  Brazil  is 
about  18,000,000,  of  whom  about  2,000,000  are 
negroes.  1,250,000  native  Indians,  and  the 
remainaer  descendants  of  the  rortuguese. 
or  of  mixed  races.  Slavery  formerly  prevailed 
largely  in  Brazil,  but  in  1871,  a  law  was  passed 
for  its  gradual  abolition.  Its  greatest  river  is 
the  Amazon^  and  the  chief  cities  are  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Pemambuco. 

British  Museuniy  the  great  national 
museum  in  London,  owes  its  foundation  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  who,  in  1753,  bequeathed  his 
various  collections,  including  50,000  books  and 
manuscripts,  to  the  nation,  on  the  condition  of 
$100,000  being  paid  to  his  heirs.  This  offer  was 
agreed  to  by  parliament.  The  British  Museum 
is  under  the  management  of  forty-eight  trustees, 
among  the  chief  being  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury^ the  lord-chancellor,  and  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  all,  the  etaSi  of  the 
institution  numbers  over  320  persons.  The  mu- 
seum is  open  daily,  free  of  charge.  Admission 
to  the  reading-room  as  a  regular  reader  is  by 
ticket,  procurable  on  application  to  the  chief 
librarian,  there  being  certain  simple  conditions 
attaches! ,  The  institution  contains  something 
like  2,000,000  volumes  in  the  department  of 

Krinted  books.  A  copy  of  every  book,  pamph- 
>t,  newspaper,  piece  of  music,  etc.,  registered 
at  Stationers*  Ilall,  Ixnidon,  must  be  conveyed, 
free  of  charge,  to  the  British  Museum. 

Brussels,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  and  of  the  province  of  Brabant  in 
that  kingdom.  It  is  a  lar^  and  important 
city,  often  described  as  a  miniature  Paris.    It 


is  bmK  partly  on  the  dope  of  a  hill,  andiinlj 
on  the  plain  at  the  foot.    The  ixpper  vm,  n 
the  hillside,  is  the  newer  and  the  more  fadoofr 
able,  and  there  the  royal  palace  and  the  iim> 
sions  of  the  foreign  ministers  are  situated.  Tk 
lower  town  is  less  healthful,  but  it  contue 
most  of  the  older  building,  and  many  chm^ 
and  public  edifices  of  architectural  and  hisum 
mterest.    The  town  has  extensive  suburbs,  ui 
squares  and  promenades  of  great  beauty  ta! 
elegance.    Its  Church  of  St.  Gudule  dates  fna 
the  Twelfth  Century;    and  the  Palace  of  Fd 
Arts,  which  was  formeriy  the  residence  of  tii 
governors  of  Brabant,  includes  a  picture  galley 
which   contains   manj   fine   specimens  of  til 
Flemish  school  of  pamting,  and  a  Ubrary  ^ 
240,000  volumes,  and  upwards  of  20,000  mm 
scripts.    There  b  also  an  obser\*atory,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  and  the  imposing  Pilaa 
of  Justice.    In  the  great  market  place  is  tk 
Hotel  de  Ville,  a  splendid  Gothic  edifice  of  tlie 
Fourteenth  Century,  with  a  lofty  turret,  ^ 
mounted  by  a  hujge  figure  of  St.  Michsel  is   i 
copper.     Brussels  is  remarkable  for  its  statoi 
and  fountains.    Its  most  important  manufa' 
tures  are  lace  and  carpets.    Ten  miles  to  tt 
south  of  the  city  is  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  ai^ 
a  few  miles  beyond  lie  Quatre  Bras  and  Lie? 
Population,  including  suburbs,    1912,  663,wl 
Budapest    (bdd'-dd-pi^t),  a   city   of  tht 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  the  capital  of  Hjo- 
gary  since  1873.      It  is  situated  on  both  b^ 
of  the  River  Danube,  130  miles  southeast  i 
Vienna.    Buda,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Daidt 
is  built  at  the  extremity  of  a  spur  from  ^ 
Bakony  forest   range.     It  is  an   old-fashJowi 
place,    and    carries    on    a    considerable  twfe 
chiefly  in  wines.    A  fine  suspension  bridge  (** 
nects  it  with  Pest,  one  of  the  handsomest^ 
in  Austria.    Pest  is  the  seat  of  a  imiver^' 
and  has  manufactures  of  silk,  woolen,   leatift 
tobacco,  and  meerschaum  pipes.     Four  g^ 
fairs  are  held  in  the  city  annuaUy.     The  W 
assembles  in  a  handsome  building,   and  ne» 
boulevards    and    squares    have    been    recently 
formed.     During  the   Hungarian   wars  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  Buda  played  a  distingui«^ 

Cart.  In  January,  1849,  tne  fortress  was  xm 
y  the  Austrian  General  Windischgrfttz ;  butiB 
the  following  May  it  was  taken  bv  storm  by  the 
Hungarians  under  GOrgey.  On  their  departure, 
the  Russians  took  possession,  but  shortly  aftflj 
wards  handed  the  place  over  to  the  forces  d 
the  Austrians.     Population,  1910.  880,371.  . 

Buenos  Ay  res,  the  capital  of  Argenttwj 
Republic,  South  America,  stands  on  the  v^ 
bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Plata,  about  150 
miles  from  the  open  sea.  It  is  compactly  ww 
substantially  bunt,  having  been  ereatly  ina- 
proved  since  its  independence.  It  has  a  IsJrgc 
number  of  publk  and  private  buildingi^  that 
would  honor  any  city,  notably  the  cathedrfti. 
the  provincial  bank,  the  post  office,  the  national 
penitentiary,  several  of  the  theaters,  etc.  Four 
lines  of  railroads  connect  it  with  the  intenor. 
Tele^phic  cables  extend  to  Montevideo,  the 
Brazilian  ports,  and  Europe,  and  overland  wm« 
cross  the  Andes  to  Chile,  and  so  connect  wiw 
the  northern  hemisphere  by  the  Pacific  coast 
lines.    Buenos  Ayres  has  a  university,  a  national 
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coUege.  a  normal  school  for  ladies^  with  numer- 
ous other  literary  and  scientific  mstitutions,  a 
museimi  of  natural  history,  a  public  libraiy,  and 
a  score  of  newspapers.    Population,  1,034,781. 

Buffalo,  a  city  (A  New  York,  county  seat  of 
Erie  County,  is  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  at  the  head  of  Niagara  River,  and  410  miles 
by  shortest  railroad  line  northwest  of  New  York. 
It  has  a  capacious  harbor,  protected  by  an 
outer  breakwater,  besides  otner  breakwaters, 
piers,  basins,  and  canals.  The  city  is  guarded 
Dy  Fort  Porter,  which  stands  on  a  blim  ovei^ 
looking  the  river.  The  International  iron  rail- 
way bridge  spans  Niagara  River  at  Black  Rock. 
The  commercial  importance  of  Buffalo  dates 
from  the  .completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  1825. 
The  chief  marine  business  is  the  receiving, 
storing,  and  transferring  of  grain.  The  Hve- 
stock  trade  is  enormous,  and  the  lumber  trade 
(including  the  suburb  of  Tonawanda)  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Manufactories  are  numei^ 
011&  embracing  extensive  machine  shops,  auto- 
mooile  shops,  car  shops,  stove  foundries,  brew- 
eries, flour  mills,  printing  and  lithographic  es- 
tablishments, etc.  Seventeen  railroads  enter  the 
citjr,  with  700  miles  of  trackage  in  the  city 
limits.  Buffalo  has  wide  streets,  well  paved 
and  lighted,  and  generally  lined  with  shade 
trees.  Natural  gas,  piped  from  Penn^lvaiua 
and  Canada,  is  much  used.  It  has  excellent 
sewerage,  and  extensive  water-works,  the  sup- 
ply coming  from  Niagara  River.  Its  healthfm- 
ness  is  attested  by  a  low  death  rate.  A  mag- 
nificent park  system  consists  of  three  sections 
connected  by  boulevards  which  encircle  tl^ 
city.  There  are  churohes  of  all  denominations, 
numerous  pubUc  schools,  high  schools,  and  a 
State  Normal  School;  various  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, orphan  asylums,  and  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane.  Buffalo  was  founded  in 
1801,  by  the  Holland  Land  Company.  It  was 
burned  m  1813,  by  the  British  and  the  Indians. 
It  was  incoiporated  as  a  city  in  1832.  A  com- 
mission form  of  government  was  adopted  in 
1914.    Population  in  1910,  423,715. 

Cairo,  the  modem  capital  of  Egypt,  and 
the  largest  town  in  Africa,  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  twelve  miles  above 
the  apex  of  the  Delta.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  is  the  small  town  of  Ghizeh,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  are  the  three  largest  of 
the  Eg^tian  pyramids.  To  the  south  of  the 
city  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Memphis. 
It  is  the  official  residence  of  the  Khedive.  Its 
inhabitants  are  Turks,  Arabs,  Copts,  Jews, 
Armenians,  Syrians,  etc.,  the  nuing  class  being 
almost  all  Turks.    Population,  654,476. 

Calcutta,  the  metropolis  of  British  India, 
and  chief  commercial  center  of  Asia,  was  founded 
by  Governor  Chamock  in  the  year  1686.  In 
1707,  it  had  acquired  some  importance  as  a  town, 
and  was  made  the  seat  of  a  presidency.  In  1756, 
however,  a  great  misfortune  befell  the  rising 
town;  it  was  unexpectedly  attacked  b^r  Surajah 
Dowlah,  the  nawao  of  B^igal,  and,  being  amor 
doned  by  a  number  of  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  defend  the  place,  it  was  compelled  to  yield 
after  undergdng  a  two  days'  siege.  Only  146 
men,  however,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands; 
but  these  were  treated  with  the  most  heart- 


less cruelty.  Cast  at  night  into  a  confined  celL 
twenty  feet  square — the  notorious  "Black  Hole" 
— ^they  endured  the  most  unheard-of  sufferings, 
and  in  the  morning  it  was  found  that  only  twenty- 
three  out  of  146  had  survived  the  horrors  of 
that  night.  The  city  remained  in  the  hands 
o(  the  enemy  imtil  eight  months  afterward, 
when  CUve  arrived  from  England.  In  con- 
jimction  with  Admiral  Watson,  CUve  succeeded 
m  reci^turing  Calcutta,  and  afterward  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  nawab.  During  the  last  cen* 
tiuy  the  city  has  grown  greatly  m  importance^ 
and  in  its  public  institutions  and  architecturo  it 
now  rivals  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe.  It  is 
the  seat  of  numerous  learned  societies.  Calcutta 
became  the  capital  and  general  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  British  India  in  1773.  In  1911  the 
capital  was  removed  to  Delhi  Population.  1911, 
1,222,313. 

Campanile  (kdnv-pdr-n^U),  a  toww  for 
the  reception  of  bells,  principally  used  for  church 
purposes,  but  now  sometimes  for  domestic 
edifices.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  campaniles 
is  that  at  Pisa,  commonly  called  the  ''Leanins 
Tower."  It  is  cylindrical  in  form,  and  surrounded 
by  eight  stories  of  columns,  placed  over  one  an- 
other, each  having  its  entablature.  The  height  is 
about  150  feet  to  the  platform,  whence  a  plumb- 
line  lowered  falls  on  the  leaning  aide  nearly 
thirteen  feet  outside  the  base  of  the  building. 

The  campanile  of  St.  Mark,  dominating  all 
the  surrounding  buildings  of  St.  Mark's  Square. 
Venice,  was  the  most  conspicuous  landmark  of 
the  city  for  over  1.000  years.  The  tower  waa 
325  feet  high  and  torty-two  feet  square  at  the 
base.  On  the  morning  of  July  14,  1902,  it  fell 
with  a  great  crash  into  the  square.  The  church 
of  St.  Mark  and  the  palace  of  the  Bosses  were 
not  hurt,  but  the  campanile  in  falling  carried 
awav  the  Sansovino  Loggetta  and  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Palace.  It  has  since  beea  splen^ 
didkr  rebuilt. 

Canada^  Dominion  of*  The  Dominion 
of  Canada  includes  the  various  Provinces  of 
North  America  formerly  known  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  (now  Ontario  and  Quebec  re*- 
spectivdyj.  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  British  Columbia,  ana 
the  territories  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
now  styled  Manitoba^  Saskatchewan,  Albertay 
the  Northwest  Temtories,  and  the  Yukon 
Territories;  in  fact  the  whole  of  British  North 
America  except  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.. 
This  territory,  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,stretche8 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is 
estimated  to  contain  a  total  area  of  3,603,910 
squaro  miles^  and  a  population  of  7,206,643. 
From  a  physical  point  of  view  the  whole  region 
may  be  divided  mto  an  eastern  and  a  western 
division,  the  Red  River  Valley  forming  the 
separating  line.  The  eastern  division  oom- 
pnses  three  areas,  presenting  radically  distinct 
aspects: — (1)  The  southeafitem  area,  bounded 
by  the  line  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St*  Lawrence, 
from  Belle  Isle  to  Quebec,  thence  by  a  line  nm* 
ning  directly  south  to  Lake  Champlain,  which 
is  generally  hilly,  and  sometimes  mountainoucL 
with  many  fine  stretches  of  agricultural  and 
pastoral  luids.  (2)  The  southern  and  western 
area,  presenting,  in  the  main,  a  broad,  level, 
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and  slightly  undulating  expanse  of  generally 
fertile  country,  with  occasional  step-like  ridees 
or  rocky  escarpments.  Tlie  main  hydiographi- 
eal  feature  is  the  chain  of  lakes,  with  an  area  of 
150,000  square  miles,  contributing  to  the  great 
river  system  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  (3)  The 
northern  area,  embracing  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  Dominion,  with  an  average  elevation  of  1.000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  preeminently  a 
region  of  waterways,  and  including  the  great 
Laurentian  mountain  range.  In  this  area  are 
found  the  other  ^reat  river  systems,  the  Nelson 
and  the  Mackenzie.  From  the  western  edge  of 
the  Prairie  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  a  distance  of 
400  miles,  and  within  this  area  are  contained  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Gold  and  Cascade 
Ranges,  whose  summits  are  from  4,000  to  16,000 
feet  hiwi,  the  coimtry  being  on  the  whole  densely 
wooded.  The  climate  in  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  Dominion  presents  greater 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat  than  in  corresponding 
latitudes  in  Europe,  but  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  Praine  Region  and  the  southern 

gortions  of  the  Pacific  slope  the  climate  is  milder, 
pring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  of  about  seven 
to  ei^t  months'  duration,  and  the  winter  four 
to  five  months.  The  country  possesses  great 
mineral  wealth,  and  coal,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
nickel,  lead,  petroleum,  and  asbestos  are  pro- 
duced, while  iron,  phosphates,  salt,  graphite.etc, 
occui",  the  total  value  of  the  minerals  produced 
in  1909  was  more  than  $90,000,000.  The  soil 
is  generally  fertile;  all  the  products  of  the  tem- 
perate sone  are  cultivated.  In  1881  there  were 
thirty-five  cities  and  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants 
and  upwards,  having  a  total  population  of 
660,040;  in  1901  there  were  sixty-two  such  cities 
and  towns,  and  their  total  population  was  about 
1,330,000.  Montreal  in  1911  had  a  population  of 
470,480;  Toronto,  the  capital  of  Ontario,  m  1914, 
445,675.  OUawa  had,  m  1911,  87,062  inhabi- 
tants; Winnipeg,  in  Manitoba,  136,035;  Quebec, 
78,710;  Vancouver,  in  British  Columbia,  81,969: 
and  the  city  of  Dawson,  the  "business  center** 
of  the  Klondike  gold  region,  which  was  a  barren 
waste  in  1897,  had,  in  1901,  a  population  of 
9,142.  In  facilities  for  communication^  Canada 
IB  unrivaled.  The  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  lakes, 
puts  a  great  part  of  it  in  connection  at  once 
with  the  most  commercial  portion  of  the  United 
States  and  with  the  open  ocean.  The  naviga- 
tion of  this  great  water-system  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  numerous  and  extensive  canals, 
of  which  the  Cornwall,  Rideau,  and  the  Wellana 
are  the  most  important.  There  is,  besides, 
an  immense  and  steadily  increasing  network 
of  railroads  embracing  several  trans-continental 
lines.  The  Victoria  Bridge,  by  which  the 
Grand  Trunk  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Hie  completion  <^  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 
in  1885,  gave  railroad  communication  between 
or  westward  from  Montreal,  its  eastern  terminus, 
to  Vancouver,  in  British  Columbia,  a  distance 
of  2,893.  miles,  or  from  Quebec,  a  distance  of 
3,078  miles. 

Canossa  (kd^nos'  sd).  a  town  northwest  ci 
Bologna,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  of  which 
the  Emperor  Henry  iV.  stood  three  days  in  the 
oold,  in  January,  1077,  bareheaded  and  bare- 


footed, waiting  for  Pope  Gregory  VII.  to  remove 
from  him  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

Canton,  a  lar^  commercial  city  and  port 
in  the  south  of  China,  and  capital  of  the  mari- 
time province  of  Kwang-tung,  forms  an  irregular 
square,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  into  the  North 
and  South,  or  Old  and  New  City.  The  former 
is  inhabited  by  the  Tartar  population,  the  latter 
by  Chinese;  and  between  the  two  communijja- 
tion  is  maintained  by  four  gates  in  the  separating 
wall.  Many  of  the  streets  are  devoted  to  dis- 
tinct trades;  thus  there  is  "Carpenter*'  Street, 
"ApothecMy"  Street,  etc.  The  Joss-housa, 
Buddhist  Temples,  are  said  to  be  about  124  in 
number.  The  largest  of  these,  on  Honam 
Island,  covers  seven  acres,  and  has  175  priests 
attached.  It  is  called  "Hae  Chwang-  Sze,"  or 
"The  Temple  of  the  Ocean  Banner."  Anoth» 
famous  structure  is  "The  Temple  of  the  Five 
Hundred  Gods,"  situated  in  the  western  suburbs. 
Until  1843  all  the  legitimate  foreign  trade  of 
China  centered  at  Canton,  and  its  amount  at  one 
time  exceeded  $100,000,000  annually;  but 
since  other  ports  in  China  have  been  opened 
to  foreigners '  this  amoimt  has  decreased  by 
nearly  one  half.  Tea  and  silks  are  the  staple 
articles  of  export  to  Europe,  etc.,  after  which 
come  the  precious  metals,  cassia,  sugar,  and 
many  minor  articles;  population,  1,250,000. 

Cape  of  Good  Mope,  a  British  province 
formerly  Cape  Colony,  lies  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa,  and  is  washed  on  the  vest, 
south  and  east  bjr  the  ocean.  The  colony 
extends  about  450  miles  from  north  to  south  and 
600  miles  from  east  to  west;  the  coast  line  » 
about  1300  miles.  The  area  is  276^995  square 
miles;  the  population  in  1911  was  2,564,965. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  dry  and  salubrious. 
The  province  is  better  adapted  for  pasturage 
than  for  agriculture.  Many  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  most  fruits  dP  temperate  climates  thrive 
excellently.  The  grapes  are  among  the  finest  in 
the  world  while  the  truit  is  produced  in  almost 
unrivaled  abundance.  Some  excellent  wines  are 
made.  The  principal  cereal  crops  are  wheat, 
oats,  barley^,  rye,  mealies,  ancf  Kaffir  corn. 
Sheep  rearmg  is  one  of  the  chief  industries. 
Cattle  breeding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
especially  along  the  coasts  and  in  the  east  and 
north  districts.  Manufactures  are  few.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  very  great,  the 
most  valuable  of  the  minerals  being  the  diamond. 
The  chief  exports  are  diamonds,  gold,  wool,  cop- 
per ore,  ostnch  feathers,  mohair,  hides  and  skins. 

The  European  inhabitants  consist  in  part  of 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish  settlers  ana  their 
descendants;  the  majority  are  of  Dutch  origin, 
while  there  are  also  many  of  German  origin.  The 
colored  people  are  chiefly  Hottentots,  Kaffirs, 
Bechuanas,  Basutos,  Gnquas,  Malays,  and  a 
mixed  race,  the  oflfspring  of  olack  women  and 
white  fathers. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  eariy  fixed  upon  the 
Cape  as  a  watering  place  for  their  ships^  first 
colonised  it  under  Van  Riebeek  in  1662.  It  was 
captured  by  the  British  in  1795,  restored  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  and  again  taken  in  1806. 
From  this  time  it  has  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Great  Britain,  to  whom  it  was  formally 
assigned  in  1815,  along  with  Dutch  Guiana. 
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Subeeouentlv  the  lurea  of  the  colony  was  gradu- 
ally emar^ed  by  the  annexation  of  the  surround- 
ing distncte.  The  constitution  which  was 
formed  under  the  acts  passed  in  the  years  1853. 
1866  and  1872,  by  which  the  colony  enjoyed 
aelf^ovemment,  was  annulled  by  the  South 
Africa  act  of  1909,  and  in  191Q  the  colony 
became  an  original  province  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

•  Capitol  (Lat.  Capik>lium\  the  great  temple 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  on  the  Tarpeian  or  Gapito- 
line  H'll  at  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called 
the  Capitolium.  because  a  human  head  Uxtpui) 
was  found  in  aigdng  the  foundations.  It  was 
commenced  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  fin- 
ished by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  507  B.  C;  but 
it  was  three  times  burnt  down,  and,  after  its 
third  destruction  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  it  was 
iiAain  rebuilt  by  Domitian.  The  capitol  in- 
cmded  not  only  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  but  one  to 
each  of  his  attendant  deities,  Juno  and  Minerva. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  in 
Rome.  The  consuls,  on  entering  upon  their 
office,  offered  sacrifices  and  took  their  vows  in 
the  capitol;  and  it  was  to  the  capitol  that  the  vic- 
torious general  on  his  return  to  the  city,  was  car- 
ried, in  his  triumphal  car,  to  return  thanks  for  his 
victories.  From  that  portion  of  the  hiU  called  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  state  criminals  were  thrown 
down.  Tlie  modem  building  on  the  site,  and  part- 
ly on  the  foundations,  of  the  ancient  capitol,  was 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Michael  Aneelo. 

Capri  (Wprg.)  fAnc.  Caprose,)  A  beauti- 
ful idand  in  the  Mediterranean,  l3ring  near  the 
south  entrance  to  the  Neapolitan  Gulf,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  cityof  Naples.  It  pro- 
duces a  good  li^t  wine.  The  island  is  covered 
with  remains  of  antiquitv,  including  the  ruins 
6i  the  villa  of  Tiberius^  the  Roman  Emperor. 

Caracas,  the  capital  ^  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela,  in  South  America.  It  stands  a  few 
miles  from  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela,  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its 
elimate  is  healthy,  but  earthquakes  are  freouent 
in  the  vicinity.  In  1812,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
12,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  The 
population  of  the  city  is  about  90,000. 

Caiisbrooke,  a  village  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
about  one  mile  south  of  Newport,  and  celebrated 
for  its  castle,  which  dates  origmally  from  the 
Sixth  Caitury.  In  this  castle  (now  in  ruins) 
Charles  I.  was  confined,  and,  after  his  execution, 
his  two  youngest  children  were  also  confined  in 
the  castle,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  died  there. 
The  population  of  the  parish  is  about  8,000. 

Carlsbad  (MrlJUd.)  [Ger.,  "Charles's 
Bath."]  A  town  and  fashicmable  spa  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  province  Bohemia,  one  hundred 
sixteen  miles  west-northwest  of  Prague.  It  is 
finely  built  and  romantically  situated;  its 
principal  spring,  the  Sprudelt  is  the  hottest  in 
£urope,  having  a  temperature  of  165®  Fahren- 
heit.   Population,  16,000. 

Carmel,  Mounts  a  mountain  ridge  of 
Palestine,  which  runs  out  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  Its  name 
means,  "The  Garden  of  God."  On  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  are  oaks  and  pines,  and,  lower  down 
laurels  and  olives.    Near  the  top  there  is  a 


monastery  called  Slicts^  after  the  prophet  Elijah, 
the  monks  of  which  bear  the  name  of  Canneliies^ 
The  order  was  probably  foimded  in  the  Twelfth 
Century,  but  legend  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Elijah,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Carmelite  nun.  One  of  the  distinctions  of  the 
prdw  IB  that  they  walk  bare-footed. 

Caspian  Sea,  a  great  inland  sea  or  lake, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  forming  a  portion  ot 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  ^ia.  It  is 
730  miles  long  by  from  150  to  270  miles  broad. 
The  surface  en  the  Caspian  is  ninety-seven  feet 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  which  lies 
to  the  west,  while  the  Sea  of  Aral,  wnich  lies  to 
the  east,  is  about  forty  feet  above  sea-level. 
Hence  it  is  believed  that  at  no  distant  period 
the  Sea  of.  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Black  Sea, 
formed  one  mass  of  water,  which  covered  the 
intervening  land.  The  water  of  the  Caspian  is 
salt,  though  less  so  than  that  of  the  ocean. 
The  depth  of  its  central  portion  is  nearly  3,000 
feet,  but  it  is  shallow  round  the  shores.  The 
Caspian  has  no  tides,  but  its  navigation  is  perilr 
ous  because  of  violent  storms.  Ine  Volga,  the 
Ural,  and  many  other  rivers,  fall  into  the  Cas- 
pian; and  by  a  canal,  which  unites  the  head 
waters  of  the  Volga  with  the  rivers  Tvertza  and 
SchHna,  the  Caspian  is  connected  with  the  Baltic. 
Tlie  shallow  northern  basin,  however,  is  frozen 
over  durinff  the  entire  winter.  The  sea  aboimds 
in  fish,  ana  seals  and  tortoises  are  found  on  its 
upper  coasts.  Its  area  is  170,000  square  miles, 
or  20.000  square  miles  more  than  that  of  the 
British  Isles.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  under  its  present  name  (Caapium  Mare), 
which  was  given  to  it  from  the  Caspii,  a.  people 
who  inhabited  its  western  shores. 

Castile  {kda-teT),  a  central  district  of  Spain, 
divided  by  the  moimtains  of  Castile  into  Ola 
Castile  in  the  north,  and  New  Castile  in  the 
south:  the  former  consisting  of  a  high  bare 
plateau,  bounded  by  mountains  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  south,  with  a  variable  climate^  3rields 
wheat  and  good  pasturage,  and  is  rich  m  min- 
erals; the  latter,  also  table-land,  has  a  richer 
soil,  and  yidds  richer  produce,  breeds  horses 
and  cattle,  and  contains  besides  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Almaden.  Both  were  at  one  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  Moors.  They  were  created  into  a 
kingdom  in  the  Eleventh  Century,  and  united 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1469  by  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Caucasus  (The)  {kS'-kdsiU),  a  great 
mountain  range,  stretehing  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Black  Seas,  separating  the  two  Russian 
provinces  of  Ciscaucasia  and  Transcaucasia, 
and  forming  part  of  the  boimdary  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  It  has  a  continuous  extent  of 
about  700  miles,  throwing  off  spurs,  or  lateral 
ridges,  towards  both  Russia  and  Turkey  in  Asia. 
Its  highest  elevation  is  estimated  at  18,500  feet, 
and  its  snow-limit  at  11,000  feet.  The  Caucasus 
is  generally  remarkable  for  the  picturesqueness 
of  its  scenery,  and  the  wild  independence  of  the 
tribes  dwelling  among  its  gox]ge8. 

Cenls  («2-n2'),  a  mountain  belonging  to  the 
Graian  Alps,  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
11,755  feet  hagh.  It  is  famous  for  the  winding 
road  constructed  by  Napoleon  I.,  which  leads 
over  it  from  France  to  Itdy,  and  for  an  immense 
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rmilway  tunnel,  which,  after  nearly  fourteen 
years'  labor,  was  finished  in  1871.  The  Mount 
Cenis  Pass  is  6,765  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  whereas  the  elevation  of  the  entrance  to  the 
tunnel  on  the  side  of  Savoy  is  only  3,801  feet, 
and  tiiat  on  the  side  of  Fiedmont  4,246  feet. 
The  total  length  of  the  tunnel  is  nearly  eight 
miles.  The  total  cost  amounted  to  about  $15,- 
000  000. 

Cevennes  («a-v2nO,  a  moimtain  chain  in 
the  south  of  France,  running  northward  between 
the  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire,  as  far  as 
the  Plateau  of  Langres,  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Mame.  The  height  of  the  Cevennes 
averages  from  2,000  to  3.000  feet,  but  Mont 
M^zenc,  near  the  source  of  the  Loire,  reaches  a 
height  of  5,753  feet.  The  mountains  are  rich  in 
mineials.  The  Cevennes  are  famous  as  the  re- 
treats of  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and  Camis- 
aids,  during  the  religious  wars  of  France. 

Ceylon  i8^l9n'\  an  island  belonging^  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  sixty 
miles  southeast  of  the  southern  extrenuty  of 
Hindustan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's  Strait.  Length, 
about  270  miles,  north  to  south ;  average  breadth 
100  miles;  area,  25,332  square  miles. 

Where  the  jungle  has  been  cleared  away  and 
the  land  drained  and  cultivated,  the  country  is 
perfectly  healthy;  where  low  wooded  tracts, 
and  flat  marshy  lands  abound,  covered  with  a 
rank,  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  climate  is  emi- 
nently insalubrious. 

Most  of  the  animals  found  on  the  opposite 
continent  are  native  to  this  island,  excepting 
the  royal  tiger,  which  does  not  exist  here.  Ele- 
phants are  numerous  and  are  esteemed  for  their 
superior  strength  and  docility.  Bears,  buffaloes, 
leopards,  jacl^ds,  monkeys,  and  wild  hogs  are 
numerous.  Crocodiles,  serpents,  and  reptiles 
of  all  sorts  abound.  Of  the  snake  tribe,  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty-six  different  species,  six 
only  are  venomous.  Among  the  insects  are  the 
leaf  and  stick  insects,  the  ant-lion,  the  white  ant, 
etc. 

In  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetable  productions, 
Ceylon  rivals  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  some  respects  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  them;  its  most  valuable  products 
are  tea,  rice,  coffee,  cinnamon,  and  the  cocoanut. 
Tea  is  bein^  widely  cultivated.  Tobacco  is 
raised  principally  in  the  north  district,  and  is 
of  exceUent  quauty.  Indigo  grows  wild,  but  is 
not  sought  after. 

Ceylon  is  one  of  the  British  crown  colonies, 
its  government  being  conducted  by  a  governor 
and  two  councils,  executive  and  legislative,  of 
both  of  which  the  governor  is  president.  The 
first  is  composed  of  five  members,  the  other  of 
seventeen  members.  The  powers  of  the  councils 
are  limited,  being  wholly  subservient  to  the 
governor,  who  can  carry  into  effect  any  law 
without  their  concurrence.  All  laws  must  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies before  they  can  take  effect.  Any  individual 
properly  qualified  may  be  appointed  to  the  most 
responsible  situation,  without  reference  to  serv- 
ice, nation,  or  religion,  and  native  Singhalese 
have  occupied  some  of  the  highest  posts. 

Ohartreusey   La   Grande,   a    famous 


monastery  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Iseie, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Grenoble  among  kfty 
moulitains,  at  an  elevation  of  3,281  feet.  Tlie 
access  is  very  difficult.  It  was  built  in  1084, 
but  several  times  burnt  down:  the  present 
building  was  erected  after  1676.  The  monastery 
was  suppressed  in  1903  and  the  order  expelled. 
Chert>ourg9  (thair'boorg),  a  fortified  sea- 

e>rt  and  naval  arsenal  o(  France,  department 
anche,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  same  name,  185 
miles  west-northwest  of  Paris.  The  fortifica- 
tions here  are  of  the  most  formidable  character, 
and  as  a  naval  stronghold  it  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered impregnable.  Cherbourg  possesses  a 
magnificent  han>or  for  ships  of  war,  constructed 
by  Napoleon  I.,  at  an  immense  cost,  besides 
dockyards,  dry-docks,  etc.  The  roaos  afford 
secure  anchorage  to  400  sail  at  a  time,  and  are 
protected  by  a  magnificent  breakwater  began  in 
1784,  and  completed  by  Napoleon  III.,  in  1864. 
Population,  43,837. 

Ctiicago,  second  largest  city  of  the  United 
States,  embraces  191  souare  miles,  on  the  south- 
west shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  both  sides 
of  Chicago  River.  It  stands  on  a  level  plain, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country.  The  Chicago  River  and  its  two 
branches  separate  the  city  into  three  unequal 
divisions,. known  as  the  North,  the  South,  and 
the  West]  connected  by  numerous  bridges  and 
two  tunnels  under  the  river.  The  streets  arc 
wide  and  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  many  of 
them  being  adorned  by  rows  of  fine  forest  trws. 
The  site  of  the  city  was  originally  unhealthy 
from  its  lowness,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  haJ 
been  artificially  hei^tened  (even  while  occupied 
by  buildings),  by  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  pubhc 
parks  have  an  area  ofnearly  3,000  acres.  Amonf 
the  chief  buildings  are  the  new  city  hsdl,  and 
court-house,  the  custom-house  and  post-office, 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce.  There  is  a  uni- 
versity and  a  lar^  number  of  higher-class  col- 
leges and  seminaries.  To  supply  the  town  with 
water  two  tunnels  have  been  constructed  under 
Lake  Michigan,  and  convey  the  pure  water  of 
that  lake  into  the'town,  where  it  is  pumped  up  to 
a  height  of  160  feet  and  distributed.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  artesian  weUs.  ^  From  its  po- 
sition at  the  head  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Anier- 
ican  lakes,  and  at  the  center  of  a  net-work  of 
railroads  communicating  with  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  Chicago  has  always  been  more  a  com- 
mercial than  a  manufacturing  city.  There  are 
extensile  docks,  basins,  and  other  accommo- 
dation for  shipping.  The  industries  eml»aoe 
iron-founding,  brewing,  distilling,  leather,  hats, 
sugar,  tobacco,  agricultural  implements,  steam- 
engines,  boots  and  shoes.  In  commerce  Chicago 
is  only  second  to  New  York.  It  has  an  enonno^ 
trade  in  pork-packing,  and  is  the  greatest  market 
for  grain  and  timber  in  America.  Other  articles 
for  which  it  is  a  center  of  trade  are  flour,  p^ 
visions,  wool,  hides,  soft  goods,  and  clothing,  p^ 
fore  1831  Chicago  was  a  mere  trading  station- 
Its  charter  is  dated  March  4, 1837,  its  population 
being  then  4,170,  but  since  then  it  has  ^^^^^ 
at  an  altogether  extraordinary  rate.  ^^^^ 
ber  9,  1871,  a  great  fire  occurred  which  burnca 
down  a  vast  number  of  houses  and  ^^r^^ 
about  100,000  persons  homeless  and  destitute. 
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But  the  energy  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  favor- 
able situation  enabled  it  to  recov^  in  a  sur- 
prisin^y  short  time.  The  World's  Columbian 
Exhibition  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  It 
celebrated  Columbus'  discovery  of  America. 
In  1900,  a  ship  and  drainage  caoial,  fortv  miles 
long,  was  completed  at  a  cost  exceeding  |33|000,- 
000.    Population,  2,185,283. 

Chile  (sometimes,  Chili^.  A  southwestern 
republic  of  South  America,  forming  a  long,  nar- 
row strip  of  country  lying  between  flie  Andes  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  mean  oreadth,  from  80  to  100 
miles;  area,  292,580  square  miles.  Chile  is 
bounded  north  by  Peru,  east  by  Bolivia  and 
Ari^ntina,  south  and  west  hv  the  Pacific.  The 
dimate  is  healthful,  as  a  whole;  a  scarcity  of  rain 
is,  however,  often  felt.  Earthquakes  are  of 
common  occurrence.  The  soil  is  ot^ varying  fertil- 
itry",  most  fertile  toward  the  south  and  the  foot- 
hula  of  the  Andes,  where  luxuriant  vegetation 
flourishes^  VsJuable  hard  woods  abound;  tropical 
fruits  thrive  excellently.  Chile  is  rich  in  metals, 
especially  copper,  which  ia  mined  on  an  immense 
scale;  silver^old,  cobalt  and  manganese  are  also 
obtained.  Tne  principal  source  of  national 
wealth,  however;  is  the  abundant  beds  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  This  is  mined  and  exported  in  large 
quantities  for  use  as  a  fertilizer.  Coal,  borate  of 
lime,  salt)  sulphur  and  guano  are  also  found. 
Commerce  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States.  The  chief  cities  and  towns 
are:  Santiago,  the  capital;  Valparaiso,  the  chief 
port;  Concepclon.  Iquique,  Talca^  Chilian,  and 
Antofagasta.  Tae  population  m  1912  was 
3,505,317,  chiefly  of  European  extraction.  In 
1910  the  trans-Andean  railway  from  Valparaiso 
to  Buenos  Ayres  was  opened  tor  traffic;  m  1912 
the  notable  Arica  to  La  Paz  railway  was  com- 
pleted. These  great  engineering  feats  of  scaling 
or  tunneling  mountain  passes  from  12,000  to 
14,000  feet  m  altitude  not  only  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  the  commercial  possibilities  of  Chile, 
but  signalize  a  new  era  in  her  relations  with 
BoUvia,  Argentina,  and  the  world  at  large. 

China*  A  country  of  Asia,  occupying  the 
vast  elevated  plateau  Known  as  Eastern  High 
Asia.  China  has  an  area  of  about  3,913,560 
aquare  miles,  about  one-foiuth  of  the  whole  of 
.^ia.  It  embraces  China  proper,  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  and  Tibet.  China  proper  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Mongolia;  on  the  west  by  Mongolia, 
Tibet,  and  Burmah;  on  the  south  by  Burmah, 
Tongking  and  the  South  China  Sea:  and  on  the 
east  by  the  East  China  Sea,  the  Yellow  Sea,  and 
Manchuria.  It  contains  several  mountain  ranges, 
from  which  proceed  the  Hoang-ho,  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  the  Peiho,  and  the  Canton  rivers.  The 
climate  of  China  is  very  varied,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  there  is  excessively  cold 
winter,  followed  by  excessively  hot  summer; 
but  the  soil  is  generally  productive,  the  moun- 
tains are  clothed  with  timber,  and  the  hillsides 
and  the  plains  are  laid  out  in  rice  fields  and  gar- 
dens. Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  conducted  by  them  with 
preat  skill  and  assiduity.  Besides  rice,  which 
18  grown  moet  extensively  in  the  south,  wheat 
and  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  north,  and 
the  tea  plant  in  the  maritime  provinces,  the  ex- 
ports of  tea  alone  amounting  in  value  to  $25,000,- 


000  a  year.  Cotton  is  also  grown  iQ  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Shanghai.  In  some  of  their  manu- 
factureSj  the  Chinese  have  never  been  surpassed. 
Their  silks  and  porcelains  have  always  been 
famous,  and  in  certain  arts  requiring  patience 
and  ingenuity,  such  as  the  makmg  of  cfuxicases, 
snuffboxes,  and  fans,  they  are  equaled  only  by 
the  Japanese.  There  is  a  great  caravan  trade 
carried  on  with  Russia  and  Farther  India,  and 
a  lar^  traffic  by  sea  with  British  India,  North 
and  South  America,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  From  India  opium 
is  imported,  and  its  effects  upon  the  people  are 
most  deleterious.  Internal  commumcation  is 
carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  rivers,  and  of  a 
Grand  Canal  which,  commencing  at  the  dty  of 
Hang-chow,  runs  northward  for  a  distance  of 
seven  himdred  miles.  Railways  and  telegraphs, 
however,  are  now  being  generally  intixxluced; 
at  the  beginning  of  1912,  fifteen  lines  of  railways 
were  open  nnd  eii^ht.  unrl^  r  couf^fnjcfion.  Thg 
provinces  of  China  arerChihli,  Shantung,  Kiang- 
su,  Chchkiangj  Fukiea,  Kwangtmig.  Shensi^ 
Anhwiiij  Honao,  Shan  si,  Kamu,  Waechuen, 
HuTi€"h,  Kwanp-f^i,  Hun  an,  Kianjpsij  Kweichow. 
anci  Y  linn  an*  The  capital  of  China  proper  ana 
of  the  entire  republic  is  Peking,  Other  towns  of 
injportance  are  Nanking^  C-antonj  Chungking, 
SlKiJighai,  Ning-pix  Tientsin,  Fuchau,  Amoy. 
H.Liikow,  lOng-te-chefl,  and  Chefoo,  The  popu- 
lation ia  32O,65O,0(XX 

Clncintiati,  the  *^Oueeii  City  of  the  West," 
is  tsituated  In  the  soathwest  paxt  of  Ohio,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  lo- 
cation is  fine,  and  the  suburbs  are  not  surpassed 
for  beauty.  This  great  emporium  ;of  the  Central 
States  is  an  aggregation  of  towns  that  have 
merged  into  one.  It  is  composite  also  as  to 
population,  which  is  derived  from  many  nations. 
The  German  element  is  very  large.  Here  are 
established  a  famous  college  of  music  tod  a 
richly  endowed  art  school.  Five  bridges  c<)nnect 
Cincmnati  with  the  cities  of  Covington,  Newport, 
and. Ludlow  on  the  Kentucky  shore.  The  archi- 
tectural achievements  of  the  citjr  are  striking 
for  splendor  and  variety.  Among  its  other  lead- 
ing mdustries  are  pork  packing,  brewing,  dis- 
tilBn^,  and  manufactures  of  iron,  stone^  wood, 
clothing,  food  products,  tobacco^  soap,  jewelry, 
and  drugs.^  Among  its  interestmg  institutions 
are  the  university,  public  library,  art  museum, 
historical  society,  society  of  natural  history, 
zoological  garden,  industrial  exposition,  May 
musical  festival,  city  armory,  medical  colleges, 
hospit^,  and  crematory.  Cincinnati  is  the 
site  of  one  of  the  earliest  astronomical  observa- 
tories in  the  United  States,  founded  about  the 
same  time  as  that  of  Harvard  College  and  the 
Naval  Observatory.    Population,  364,463. 

Circassian  a  country  of  Asia,  coinprehend- 
ing  the  northwestern  division  of  the  Caucasus, 
between  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas.  The  whole  coimtry  is  moimtainous. 
For  nearly  forty  years  the  Circassians  main- 
tained a  orave  struggle  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Russians,  but  were  finally  defeated, 
with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus, 
in  1864,  a  defeat  which  lead  practicidly  to  their 
extinction  as  a  nation.  After  the  close  c^  the 
war,  large  numbers  of  them  emigrated  to  AJsia 
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Minor  and  other  provinces  of  Turkey.  The 
women  of  Circaasia  have  long  been  famous  for 
their  beauty. 

Cleveland  9  the  first  city  in  Ohio  in  popula- 
tion, is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  JSrie, 
at  tne  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River.  Its  situa- 
tion is  centml  to  great  deposits  of  coal,  iron  ore, 
petroleum,  and  limestone.  The  city  has  a  har- 
bor at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ^ving  safe  anchoi^ 
age  for  a  large  number  of  ships.  Great  break- 
waters run  out  on  each  side  of  the  river,  forming 
commodious  eastern  and  western  harbors.  The 
abundance  of  trees  gives  it  the  name  of  "The 
Forest  City.".  The  Cuyaho^  is  spanned  by 
several  bridges,  and  in  particular  by  the  Viar 
duct,  an  elevated  street  and  brid^  erected  at 
Rr^t  expense.  Among  the  buildings  are  the 
l7nited  States  building,  city  hall,  Uase  Hall, 
medical  college,  railway  depbt,  etc.  Cleveland 
is  an  important  railway  center,  has  an  extensive 
lake  tramc,  and  large  manufactures,  especially 
in  iron  and  steel;  petroleum-refining  and  pork- 
packing  are  also  important  industries.  There 
IS  a  harbor  of  refuge  constructed  by  government. 
Population,  560,663. 

Cologne  (^^0  [Oer.  Kdlnl  An  ancient 
city  of  Prussia,  formerly  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent electorate  of  same  name,  and  now 
of  the  Rhine  provinces.  It  connects  by  a  mag- 
nificent iron  bridge  with  Deutz  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Rhme,  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
presents  architecturally  a  fine  coup  d^ckl  of 
medisBval  quaintness.  Its  cathedral,  begun 
about  1248,  finished  in  1880,  at  a  cost  of  $10,- 
000,000,  is  the  most  imposing  structure  in  Ger- 
many and  the  most  imposing  Gothic  edifice  in 
the  world.  Cologne  has  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  is  the  chief  entrepot  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  cities  of  Germany.  Cologne 
was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  reached  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  subsequent  zenith  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.    Population,  1910,  516,527. 

Colomblay  a  Republic  of  South  America; 
area  is  440,846  square  miles;  population  (accord- 
ing to  the  1912  census),  5,071,101;  capital, 
Bogota. 

tne  surface  of  the  country  is  extremely  varied, 
with  lofty  mountains  in  the  west,  and  vast  plains 
in  the  east  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Colombia  possesses  all  the  climates  of  the 
world;  perpetual  snows  cover  the  summits  of 
the  Cormlleras,  while  the  valleys  abound  in  the 
rich  vegetation  of  the  tropics.  In  the  north 
departments  and  in  the  immense  llanos  ^f  the 
east  great  herds  of  cattle,  descended  from  those 
imported  by  the  Spaniards,  are  reared*  in  the 
central  districts  shorthorns  and  other  English, 
Dutch,  and  Norman  cattle  and  horses  have  oeen 
introduced,  and  are  largely  raised  throughout 
the  temperate  zone.  Among  the  natural  min- 
eral proaucts  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
coal,  sulphur,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  cinnabar, 
rock-salt,  crystal,  granite,  marble,  lime,  gypsum, 
jet,  amethysts,  rubies,  porphyry,  and  jasper; 
much  of  the  world's  platinum  is  obtained  from 
the  upper  San  Juan,  and  the  principal  source  of 
the  finest  emeralds  is  at  Muzo  in  Boyaca. 

Columbia,  or  Oregon,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  North  American  rivers,   rising  in  the 


Rocky  Mountains  of  British  Columbia,  and 
emptying  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  flows 
first  northwest,  then,  doubling  on  itself,  turns 
south  through  Washington,  Tniere  it  is  joined 
by  the  Spo£me  and  Snake  rivers.  For  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  course  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Washington  and  Oregon,  being  joined 
by  the  Willamette  and  other  tributaries.  The 
total  length  is  about  1,400  mfles.  It  is  broken 
by  rapids,  but  navigable  to  Vancouver,  and  up 
the  Willamette  to  Portland.  It  is  a  famous 
salmon  stream,  Columbia  River  salmon  giving 
rise  to  a  great  industry  on  the  coast.  It  was 
explored  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804^. 

Constantinople,  called  bv  the  Turks 
Stamboul.  the  capital  of  the  Tundsh  Empire. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  Seventh 
Century  before  Christ,  and  it  retained  its  name  of 
Byzantium,  derived  from  its  foimder,  till  its 
conquest  (A.  D.  330)  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
who  built  a  new  city  on  the  site,  and  ^ve  to  it 
its  present  name.  It  came  into  the  liands  of 
the  Turks  in  1453.  Situated  on  an  arm  of  the 
sea  called  the  Golden  Horn,  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Bo^horus  or  Strait  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  city  holds  a  splendid  position,  and 
its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  .very  striking; 
but  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow 
and  dirty,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  low,  being 
built  of  wood  and  earth.  It  contains,  however, 
some  fine  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Seraglio, 
or  Imperial  Palace,  ana  the  Cathedral  of  Si. 
Sophia,  now  converted  into  a  mosoue.  Many 
of  the  mosques  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 
generally  surrounded  with  trees  and  gardens. 
The  Golden  Horn,  on  the  north  side  of  tne  city, 
forms  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world. 
On  the  northeast  side  of  the  harbor  are  the 
suburbs  of  Galata  and  Pera,  where  the  English, 
the  French,  and  other  Europeans  reside.  Galata 
is  the  seat  of  the  commercial  establishments, 
Pera  that  of  the  diplomatic  bodies.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Stamboul  itself  are  Turks,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Jews,  who  have  each  particular 
quarters  allotted  to  them.  The  omects  of 
greatest  attraction  in  Stamboul  are  the  bazaars, 
or  market-places,  the  fountains,  and  the  hatha 
The  Seraglio  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city,  and  is  surrounded  by  public  offices  and 
government  buildings,  being  altogether  three 
miles  in  circumference.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  palace  is  called  "the  Porte."  There  are 
upwards  of  350  mosques  in  Constantinople,  and 
at>out  thirty-six  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Protestant  churches.  There  are  more  than  130 
public  baths  in  the  city,  and  180  khans  or  lodging 
houses  of  great  size,  chiefly  occupied  by  for- 
eigners. Crmnibuses  and  tramways  have  been 
introduced,  and  on  the  Pera  side  of  the  citv  many 
of  the  streets  are  well  lighted.  Tne  old 
walls  of  the  city  are  thirteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference.    Population  about  1,125,000. 

Corinth 9  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  the 
capital  of  a  small,  but  wealthy  and  powerful 
district  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  lay  on  the 
southeast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  which  stretches 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus; 
and  its  position  on  the  Isthmus  df  Corinth, 
which  connects  the  Peloponnesus  with  the 
more  northerly  part  of  Greece,  made  it  a  place 
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of  great  importanoe,  and  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  city 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
about  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century  before 
Ghriat.  It  was  afterwards,  in  the  First  Century 
of  our  era,  made  into  a  Roman  colon]^,  and  re- 
frained much  of  its  former  wealth,  wmch  led  to 
its  population  becoming  once  more  famed  for 
their  luxuriousness  and  licentiousness.  Little 
now  remains  of  the  oitv  except  the  ruins  of  a 
Doric  temple^  believed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
existing  specunens  of  that  style  of  architecture. 
The  modem  town  is  of  no  importance. 

CossackSy  a  people  inhabiting  those  parts 
of  the  Russian  fjnpure  which  border  on  the 
northern  dominions  of  Turkey,  Poland,  and 
the  southeni  confines  of  Siberia.  Both  the  name 
and  the  origin  of  this  people  are  involved  in 
great  uncertainty,  but  tney  are  believed  to  be 
of  a  mixed  Caucasian  and  Tartar  race.  The 
oountiy  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  or  Coraacks  of 
the  Dooo,  to  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  A20V  and 
Caucasia,  has  an  area  of  about  62,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  1,500,000. 
Tktsy  pay  no  taxes  to  the  government,  but,  m 
lieu  of  this,  every  Cossack  of  the  Don,  from 
15  to  60  years  of  age,  is  bound  to  render 
military  service.  Every  Cossack  is  obliged  to 
equip,  clothe,  and  arm  himself  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  to  keep  his  horse.  The  number  of 
Don  Cossacks  in  military  service  is  computed 
at  66,000:  and  there  are,  besides,  the  Cossacks 
on  the  Black  Sea^  the  Great  Russian  Cossacks 
on  the  Caucasian  Line,  the  Ural  Cossacks,  the 
Orenburg  Cossacks,  the  Siberian  Cossacks,  and 
the  Bashkir  Cossacks,  the  total  number  ot  Cos- 
sacks in  militaiv  service  beins  estimated  at 
about  330,000,  aU  of  whom  are  fully  organized, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
field,  on  being  summoneo,  in  the  course  of  ten 
days.  They  are  thus  the  most  important  part 
of  the  irregular  troops  of  Russia,  but  otherwise 
they  mainUiin  considerable  independence. 

CotopazI  (kQ-U^-fUx^l),  the  most  remark- 
able volcanic  mountam  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecua- 
dor, about  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Chimboraso; 
latitude  0*  43'  south;  longitude  78°  40^  west: 
altitude  19,613  feet.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  colossal  summits  of  the  Andes,  being  a 
perfectly  symmetrical,  truncated  cone,  present- 
ing a  uniform,  almost  unfurrowed  field  of  snow 
of  resplendent  brightness.  Several  terrific  erup- 
tions of  it  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Coventry  (A^i/-j$yi-M),  a  city  in  England, 
county  of  Warwick,  eighty-five  miles  north- 
west of  London.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
with  lofty  walls  and  had  twelve  gates,  and  was 
the  see  of  a  bishop  early  conjoined  with  Lich- 
field. Parliaments  were  convened  here  by  the 
earlier  monarchs  of  England.  Pageants  and 
processions  were  celebrate  in  old  tuoes,  and  a 
remnant  of  these  still  exists  in  the  processional 
show  in  honor  of  Lady  Godiva.  Population, 
1911,  106,349. 

Cracow  {kra'kSi),  the  old  capital  of  Poland, 
in  1S15-1846  capital  of  a  republic  of  the  same 
name  now  ioraung  part  of  Austrian  Galicia; 
ia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  where  it  be- 


comes naviQible,  and  consists  of  Cracow  proper 
or  the  old  city,  and  several  suburbs.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  is  well  built  and  regularly  forti- 
fied. The  cathedral,  a  fine  old  Gothic  edifice^ 
contains  monuments  of  many  Polish  kings,  of 
Kosciusko,  etc.  The  university  was  founded 
in  1364,  but  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  was 
reorganized  in  1817.  It  has  a  library  of  300,000 
volumes.  On  a  hill  near  the  town  stands  the 
monument  of  Kosciusko,  120  feet  high.  Popu- 
lation, 104,836. 

Cr^y  Qcrtt^'l),  or  Creasy*  a  smaU  town 
of  France^  in  the  department  of  Somme,  about 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Abbeville,  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  Battle  of  Cr^cy,  won  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  of  England,  over  the  French,  under 
the  Count  of  Alen^on,  August  26,  1346.  This 
battle  was  won  by  the  prowess  of  the  Black 
Prince  under  command  of  Edward  III.-  and 
the  crest  now  used  by  the  Princes  of  Wales 
(three  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto,  "Ich 
dien, "  I  serve)  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Black  Prince  after  this  victory, 
in  which  the  Kin^  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  the  crest 
belonged,  was  slam.    Population  about  1.500. 

Cronatadit  {)cr(in'9lM\  a  maritime  fortress 
of  Russia,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Petrograd, 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin^ 
land,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  on  a 
lon^,  narrow,  rooky  i^nd,  forming,  t>oth  b^  its 
position  and  the  stren^^h  of  its  fortifications^ 
the  bulwark  of  the  <^^tal,  and  being  the  most 
important  naval  station  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1710,  and  used 
to  be  the  commercial  port  of  Petrofprad, 
but  since  the  construction  of  a  canaL  ^ving 
large  vessels  direct  access  to  the  capital,  it  has 
lost  this  position. 

Cubay  the  largest  and  most  westerly  of  the 
West  Ind^  It  stretches  in  the  west,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  thirty  miles  to  100  nules, 
a  coast  line  of  1,976  miles,  and  an  area  of  about 
44.000  square  miles,  indudizig  adjacent  islands 
(of  which  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  the  largest)  and 
bay&  Gnly  about  one-third  of  the  coast  line  is 
accessible  to  vessels,  the  remainder  being  beset 
by  reefs  and  banks.  The  shores,  low  and  flat, 
are  liable  to  inundations,  but  there  are  numerous 
excellent  havens.  A  watershed  running  length- 
wise through  the  islands,  rises  into  mountainous 
heights  omy  in  the  southeast,  where  are  tb^ 
Sierra  Maestra,  shooting  up  in  the  Pico  de 
Tarquino  to  8,320  feet,  and  the  Sierra  del  Cobre 
(copper).  The  mountains,  composed  of  granite 
overlaid  with  calcareous  rocks,  and  containing 
minerals,  especially  copper  and  iron,  are  dothed 
in  almost  perennial  verdure,  wooded  to  the  sum- 
mits. The  limestone  rocks  abound  in  caverns, 
with  ma^ificent  stalactites.  Mineral  waters 
ace  plentiful.  The  rivers,  running  north  and 
south,  are  navigable  for  only  a  few  miles  by 
small  boats,  but  are  very  serviceable  for  irriga- 
tion of  the  plantations,  and  supply  excellent 
drinking  water.  The  climate,  more  temperate 
than  in  the  other  West  Indian  Islands,  is  salubri- 
ous in  the  elevated  interior,  but  the  coasts  are 
the  haunt  of  fever  and  ague.  No  month  of  the 
jrear  is  free  from  rain,  the  ^neatest  rainfall  being 
m  Iday,  June,  and  JuW.  Earthquakes  are  fre<* 
quent  in  the  east.    Hurricanes,  loss  fiequant 
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than  in  Jamaica,  sometimes  cause  widesprc^ 
desolation. 

The  soil  of  Cuba  is  a  marvel  of  richness,  and  a 
large  part  is  qtiH  covered  with  virgin  forest. 
The  vegetation  of  Cuba  also  includes  tamarinds, 
palms,  ferns,  lianas,  etc.  Among  the  cultivated 
products  are  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  cacaa  rice, 
maize,  cotton,  esculent  roots,  and  tropical  miits. 
Among  the  animals  there  is  a  species  of  tailless 
rat  peculiar  to  Cuba,  and  an  abundance  of  birds. 
Of  noxious  animals  and  insects  there  are  the 
crocodile,  scorpion,  and  mosquitoes.  The  rivers 
and  seas  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  turtle 
abounding  in  the  shallows  and  sanav  places  of 
the  beach.  The  staple  production  of  the  island 
is  sugar:  in  1912,  1,895,984  tons  of  sugar  were 
exported. 

Tobacco  ranks  next  to  sugar  as  a  stiople. 
Cuba  produces  the  standard  quality  of  cigar 
leaf,  owing  to  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  the 
soil  and  cHmate  to  the  development  of  the  plant. 
The  normal  productioti  is  6,000,000  pounds  of 
leaf,  and  over  360,000,000  cigars.  The  -mineral 
wealth  of  Cuba  is  largely  in  the  coppet  mines. 
There  are  almost  inexhaustible  deposits  of  this 
metal,  part  of  which  are  found  in  the  mouMains 
near  the  east  end,  known  as  the  Sierra  del  Cobre, 
or  Copper  Mountains.  Here  a  great  part  of  the 
OPB  taken  out  yields  sixty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 
Cuba  has  asptialt  deposits  rivaling  those  of  Trini- 
dad, for  street  pavmg.  Iron  ores  abound.  In 
the  ndghborhood  of  Santiago  there  are  moun- 
tains of  metal,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
the  Juragua  and  Daiquiri  companies.  (American) 
Shipped  from  30,000  to  50,000  tons  of  the  ore 
per  month  to  the  United  States.  Oranges  of  ex- 
<niisite  flavdr  grow  spontaneously  in  all  parts  of 
me  island,  though  no  attention  is  paid  to  their 
culture  or  exportation.  There  are  c<*coatiuts, 
pineapples,  bananas,  and  such  fruits  as  guavas, 
sapotes,  anonas,  guanabanas,  and  tamarinds. 
There  are  thirty-two  species  of  the  palm  tree, 
the  woods  and  the  leaves  of  the  majority  ot 
which  could  be  transformed  into  a  profitable 
article  of  commerce,  but  so  far  only  two  have 
been  utilized,  the  "yarev**  palm,  whose  leaves 
are  used  in  tne  United  States  f<»  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats  and  baskets,  and  the  ''palma  real'' 
(royal  palm),  from  which  durable  boards  are 
made,  which  last  much  longer  than  those  of  the 
y^Uow  pine  and  are  largely  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses. 

There  are  seventeen  railway  companies  in 
Cuba,  which  operate  upward  <k  2,500  miles  of 
main  line,  and  there  are  also  private  br^ioh 
lines  to  all  the  important  sugar  estates. 

There  are  5,065  miles  of  telegraph  line  in 
operation,  all  the  property  of  the  government, 
which  also  owns  the  telephones,  leasing  both 
Systems  to  private  corporations.  Population  in 
1914,  2,469,125. 

Czechs  {ehek8)f  the  extreme  western  branch 
of  the  great  Slavcmic  family  of  races.  The 
Csechs  nave  their  headquarters  in  Bohemia, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  Fifth  Century.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  The  total  num- 
ber of  the  Czechs  is  about  6,000,000,  nearly  all 
of  whom  live  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  The 
Czechs  proper,  in  Bohemia,  number  about  2,- 
700,000.    They  speak  a  Slavonic  dialect  of  great 


antiquity  and  of  high  scientific  cultivation. 
The  Czech  language  is  distinguished  as  highly 
inflectional.  Like  the  Greek,  it  has  a  dual  num- 
ber, and  its  manifold  declensions,  tenses,  and 
participial  formations,  with  their  subtle  shapes 
of  distinction,  give  the  language  a  complex 
grammatical  structiu^.  The  alphabet  consists 
of  forty-two  letters.  In  musical  value  the  Czech 
comes  next  to  Italian. 

Danube,  a  celebrated  river  of  Europe, 
originates  in  two  small  streams  rising  in  the 
Schwarzwald,  or  Black  Forest,  in  Baden,  and 
uniting  at  Donaueschen.  The  direct  distance 
from  source  to  mouth  of  the  Danube  is  ^boui 
1,000  miles,  and  its  total  length,  inchidinjg  wind- 
ings, about  1,800  miles.  The  Danube  is  navi- 
gable for  steamers  up  the  Regensburg  (Ratis- 
Bon)  nearly  1,500  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Dardanelles  (the  ancient  Hellespont),  the 
narrow  strait  between  Europe  and  Asia,  con* 
necting  the,  Grecian  Archipelago  with  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  The  strait  is  about  forty  miles  in 
length.  Its  western  entrance  is  two  miles  wide, 
but  at  its  narrowest  part  it  is  only  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide;  and  here  stoodf  the  castles  of 
the  Dardanelles  (Datdanus),  from  which  the 
strait  derived  its  name. 

'  Date  Line,  an  arbitraiy  line  drawn  on  a 
map  firom  north  to  south,  on  •  the  one  side  of 
which  it  is  to-day  and  on  the  other  to-morrow, 
even  in  placed  not  a  tnile  apart.  When  sWps 
cross  thife  line  they  <ht)p  or  repeat  a  day.  The 
international  date  line  describes  the  foUowiog 
course:  starting  at  the  North  P61e  it  passei 
thiiough  Bering  Strait,  then  slants  to  the  vresi 
to  clear  the  long  horn  formed  by  the  Aleutian 
chain  of  islands  and  give  them  the  same  day  as 
the  United  States,  to  which  they  belong.  Thii 
accomplished,  it  returns  to  the  180th  meridian 
Mid  drops  south  into  the  tropics,  keeping  far  to 
the  east  of  the  Japanese  groiip  and  the  PhiHjh 
pines  tin  it  approaches  the  latitude  of  the  Fiji 
Islands.  As  these  and  some  of  the  ndghboring 
groups  belong  to  Great  Britain  and  do  mianicsB 
chiefly  with  her  Australian  colonies,  the  date 
line  here  makes  a  sudden  swerve  to  the  east,  so 
as  not  to  embarrass  the  local  conomerce  with  a 
change  of  day. 

Dead  8ea,  The  a  lake  of  Palestine,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  "Bahr  Loot,"  or  "Sea  of  Lot"; 
is  about  forty-seven  miles  long,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  broad,  with  a  depth  of  220  fathoms,  and 
its  surface  1,312  feet  oelow  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea 
are  intensely  salt,  of  great  specific  gravity^  and 
have  no  perceptible  outlet;  m  the  north  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

Denmark,  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Europe, 
is  composed  of  a  peninsular  portion,  and  an 
extensive  archipelago,  lyin^  east  of  it,  with  a 
few  scattered  islands  on  its  west  side.  The 
peninsular  portion  is  composed  of  Jutland^  and 
measures,  north  to  south,  186  miles,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  40  miles  to  108  miles. 
Besides  these  territories,  Denmark  possesses  the 
Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  Greenland  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
also  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Denmark  has  no 
large  rivers.    Interoourae  between  t^e  yvnom 
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islands  and  parts  of  the  kingdom  separated 
from  each  other  by  water  is  necessarily  £ept  up 
by  means  of  water  communication,  regular 
ferries  being  established  at  nimierous  points. 
Denmark  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  sea- 
ports, the  most  important  being  Coi)enhagen. 
Aalborg,  Aarhuus,  and  Randers.  Horses  ana 
cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  both 
are  excellent.  Lai^e  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept; 
but  rather  for  the  flesh  than  ihe  wool,  which  is 
coarse  and  short.  Swine  are  aJso  reared  to  a 
great  extent.  Although  not  particularly  fa- 
vored by  nature,  Denmark  is  yet  preeminently 
an  agricultural  country.  The  land  is  greatly 
subdivided,  as  the  law  interdicts  the  union  of 
small  farms  into  larger,'  and  encoura^s  the 
division  of  landed  property.  The  kmds  of 
grain  most  largely  cultivated  are  barley,  oats, 
rye,  and  wheat,  the  greatest  area  being  occupiea 
by  oats,  the  second  by  barley.  The  fisli  cries 
were  formerly  a  more  important  brunch  of 
national  industry  than  now. 

I>envery  the  capital  and  lanest  city  of 
Colorado,  is  magnificently  situated  at  an  alti- 
tude of  5,275  feet,  withm  fifteen  miles  of  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  on^  of  the 
most  important  railroad  centers  in  the  West, 
and  lies  m  the  midst  of  a  rich  miniu)^  dif^tnct. 
Owing  to  the  remarkable  clearness  of  the  atmo^ 
phere,  a  stretch  of  200  miles  of  the  motrntaius 
}8  discernible  almost  every  day  of  the  year. 
The  climate  is  peculiarly  nuld  and  well  jidaptcd 
to  sufferers  from  pulmonary  complaints.  D  p  aver 
is  the  leading  mdustrial  city  of  the  western 
mountain  region.  It  possesses  a  niui^ber  of 
fine  buildings,  including  the  capitol,  tlu*  UrutcMJ 
States  mint  and  the  University  of  Denver, 
besides  the  state  and  the  public  libraries.  Topu- 
lation,  1916  U.  S.  est.,  260,800. 

lyetroitf  metropolis  of  Michigan,  is  eituated 
on  the  Detroit  River,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Lake  Erie,  and  seven  niiles  from  Lake  St.  Cluir. 
It  has  a  water  front  of  nine  miles,  steamship 
communication  with  the  principal  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  ferries  to  Windsor  on  the 
Canadian  side.  The  river  at  thispoint  is  known 
as  the  "Dardanelles  of  the  New  World"  leading 
from  one  great  lake  to  another  and  affording  an 
excellent  harbor.  Detroit  has  many  magnificent 
public  parks,  and  over  $500,000  is  expended 
annually  for  their  mainteq^iu^-  The  larg^ 
and  most  beautiful  is  Belle  Isle,  an  Island  of 
700  acres  at  the  entrance  to  lake  St.  Clair. 
This  park  is  an  immense  pleasure  ground  and 
offers  all  sorts  of  amusements.  No  city  of  its 
size  in  the  coimtry  surpasses  Detroit  in  the 
number,  beauty,  and  substantial  quality  of  its 
public  and  busmess  buildings.  Among  the  most 
noteworthy  are  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ma- 
jestic, Union  Trust,  Hammond,  municipal  build- 
ings, county  court-house,  city  hall,  the  post- 
office,  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  Light  Guard 
Armory,  art  museum.  Central  High  gchool,  and 
Masomc  Temple.  Near  the  Campus  Martius  is 
the  pubUc  hbrary,  with  150,000  volumes.  In 
front  of  the  city  hall  stands  a  magnificent 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  monimaent.  Other  points 
of  interest  are  Fort  Wayne,  the  Bagley  Foun- 
tain, the  old  home  of  General  Grant,  and  relics 
of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie.    Detroit  is  an 


extensive  manufacturing  and  commercial  city. 
Population,  1916  U.  S.  est.,  571,784. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  on 
both  sides  of  the  River  Elbe.  Among  the  chief 
edifices,  besides  several  of  the  churches,  are  the 
museum  (joined  to  an  older  range  of  building^ 
called  the  Zwinger),  a  beautiful  building  con- 
taining a  famous  picture  gallery  and  other  treas^ 
ures;  and  the  Japanese  Palace  (Aujusteum) 
containing  the  royal  library  of  from  500,000  to 
600,000  volumes.  The  city  is  distinguished  for 
its  excellent  educational,  literary,  and  artistic 
institutions,  among  which  are  the  Polytechnic 
School,  the  Conservatory  and  School  of  Music,  and 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  manufactures 
are  important  and  various  in  character;  the 
china,  however,  for  which  the  city  is  famed, 
is  made  chiefly  at  Meissen,  fourteen  miles  dis* 
tant.  TTt(?  rommrrte  is  considerable,  and  has 
greatly  im^tfiisttl  pince  the  development  of  the 
roiiway  system,  lire  chief  glory  of  Dresden  is 
ihi^  galkrv  of  pictures,  one  of  the  finest  in  ih^ 
wov]d.  l%e  picLurtw  number  about  25,000,  and 
comprise  many  fine  specimens  of  the  Italian. 
Dutch,  and  Flemiph  schools.  TTie  city  sufferM 
severely  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  also  iii 
1813,  when  it  was  the  neadquarters  of  Napoleon's 
arm  y .  1 1  was  occiip  ied  by  the  Prua&ianB  m  1866. 
Pomilation,  1910,  1,350,287". 

bubUn  (Irish,  t}ubh4t>in,  "bb^k  pool"),  tbe 
capital  of  Ireland,  ib  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ltfifey,  on  DubHn  Bay.  The  river, 
mnning  from  easrt  to  west,  divides  the  city  into 
two  akaost  coual  portions.  Much  of  Dubliii 
is  built  on  land  rwlaimed  frota  the  sea  and  th^ 
gro^ind  U  generally  flat  with  few  Undulations. 
The  harbor  and  docks  are  protected  by  lar^ 
breakwaters  In  tbo  north  portion  of  Dubhn 
the  streets  nm  at  right  aJDigles  and  are  neifiark- 
able  for  their  breadth.  Tte  most  imposing  is 
Sackvillc  street  on  which  are  the  post-office, 
Nelson's  monument,  and  the  Rotunda.  The 
center  and  the  northwestern  quarter  are  the 
great  emporiums  of  trade  and  the  residence  of 
the  middle  classes.  The  southwestern  division, 
part  of  which  is  called  the  ''liberties,"  fonnerly 
the  seat  of  the  silk  trade,  is  the  poorer  district. 
The  city  is  surroimded  oy  the  Circular  Road, 
nearly  9  miles  in  length,  forming  a  favoritel 
drive  and  promenade.  The  chief  educational 
institutions  are  Trinity  CoUege,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, and  University  College.  Dublin  has  a 
large  unpbrt  but  a  small  export  trade.  Popula- 
tion. 1911,  403,000. 

Edinburgh,  capital  of  Scotland,  and  ehief 
town  of  Mid-Lothian,  occupies  a  picturesque 
situation  on  a  cluster  of  eminences  at  a  distance 
of  ^out  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  Its  admirable  position  has  induced 
the  comparison  with  Athens,  from  which,  as 
well  as  &om  its  literary  fame^  it  takes  the  title 
"Modem  Athens."  The  Gaehc  name  of  the  city 
is  "Dunedin."  A  picturesque  castle  crowns  the 
highest  point  in  the  city.  Holyrood  Abbey 
and  palace  in  the  low  ground  east  of  the  city 
have  great  historic  interest.  Edinbiugh  is  the 
residence  of  considerable  numbers  of  the  Scot- 
tish landed  gentry,  and  its  society  is  re^anled 
as  unusually  polished,  from  the  predommanoe 
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<A  the  prof  esBionai  and  Uterary  elements  in  its 
composition.     Its  medical  practitioners  —  sur- 

feons  and  phjrsicians  —  have  a  hi^  reputation, 
ts  univeiBity  and  medical  schools,  its  high  school, 
and  its  various  other  educational  institutes  have 
a  hi^  repute.    Population,  1911,  320,318. 

iSgypt  is  a  country  in  the  northeast  of 
Africa,  whose  territory  extends  up  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Equator,  embracing 
Nubia.  Ethiopia,  Darfur,  etc.  Egypt  proper 
extenas  from  the  mouth  oi  the  Nile  to  the  nrst 
cataract  at  Assouan,  and  is  usually  distinguished 
into  Upptf ,  Middle,  and  Lower  E^pt,  which 
last  comprehends  the  Delta.  The  Delta  begins 
just  below  Cairo,  about  ninety  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  eighty 
miles.  It  is  this  part  of  the  country  which  is 
chiefly  cultivated,  its  fertility  beuig  derived 
from  the  annual  inundations  caused  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile.  The  rest  of  the  country 
is  mainly  sandy  desert,  with  some  remarkable 
oases  on  the  west  of  the  Nile.  The  climate  of 
Egypt  is  hot  and  dry,  but  not  unhealthy.  The 
date-pahn,  the  acacia,  and  the  sycamore  are 
scattered  throughout  the  cotmtry;  large  plan- 
tations of  roses  are  found  in  the  province  of 
Feiyoom;  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  well 
suited  for  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  cucumbers, 
melons,  and  onions,  as  well  as  for  maize,  wheat, 
and  millet.  There  are  no  metals  ia  Egypt,  but 
salt,  nitre,  marble,  red  granite,  oriental  ala- 
baster, and  limestone  are  found.  The  oom- 
rn^ce  of  the  country  is  verjr  considerable,  and 
centers  chk^y  in  Alexandria^  which  suffered 
severely,  however,  in  the  war  of  1882.  The  capi- 
tal is  Cairo,  whic^  is  the  largest  city  in  Africa. 
Ciffel  Tower,  a  structure  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  in  Paris,  the  loftiest  in  the 
world,  being  ^84  feet  in  height^  and  visible  from 
all  parts  of  Uie  city.  It  consists  of  three  plat- 
forms, of  which  the  first  is  189  feet  above  the 
ground,  the  second  is  380  feet  and  the  third. 
§06  feet  high,  far  above  the  Strasburg  Cathedral 
spire.  It  was  designed  bv  Gustave  EiffeL 
and  erected  in  1887-89.  There  are  caf^  and 
restaurants  on  the  first  landing,  and  the  ascent 
is  bv  powerful  devators. 

Eiiiglaiidy  the  most  southern  and  richest 
portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  is  botmded 
wjirth  by  Scotland,  east  by  the  North  Sea,  south 
by  the  English  Channel,  and  west  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  the  pnncipaHty  of  Wales,  and 
the  Irish  Sea.  Maximum  length,  425  miles; 
breadth,  fluctuating  between  sixty-two  and  280 
miles:  coast  line,  about  2,000  miles.  Area, 
induoing  Wales.  58,340  square  miles.  The  prin- 
cipal islands  belonging  to  it  are  those  of  Man, 
Lundy,  SciUy.  Wamey,  Sheppev,  Wi^t,  Lind- 
isfame,  and  the  Channel  Islanais.  Chief  rivers: 
Severn,  Thames,  Trent,  Mersey,  Ouse,  Humber. 
Medway,  Tyne,  Dee,  Tees,  Wear,  Derwent,  and 
Eden.  Lakes:  Derwentwater,  Ulleswater,  and 
Windermere.  Estuaries:  those  of  the  Thames, 
Mersey,  Humber,  Severn,  Dee,  Southampton 
Water,  and  the  Wash.  It  has  numerous  capes 
and  neadlands.  Mountains:  The  i>rincipal 
mountains  are  those  of  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, and  Yorkshire,  with  the  Cheviots  on  the 
Scottish  border,  the  Derbyshire  'Teak,''  and 
the  Cotswolds  in  Gloucestershire.    Numerous 


forests  are  siH'ead  over  the  ooimtiy.  Soil:  Hie 
major  part  o(  the  land  is  futile  a^  hi^ib^  pro- 
ductive, owing  to  an  admirable  sjrst^n  of  tillage; 
^diile  well-f umished  farm  houses  and  comfortaHe 
cottages  everywhere  meet  the  eye,  and  evince 
that  taste  for  neatness  and  rural  beauty  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  nation.  The  same  fea- 
tures, too,  on  a  larger  and  grander  scale,  are 
found  in  the  country-seats  of  the  nobility  and 
squirarchy.  The  climate  is  generally  moist,  but 
mild  and  healthful.  Chief  towns:  London 
(capital  of  the  British  Empire),  liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Birmingham,  Hull,  Bristol,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Sheffidd,  Bath,  (Mard,  Carlisle, 
etc. 

Ensrllsh  Channel,  the  arm  of  sea  which 
separates  En^^d  from  France,  extending,  on 
the  English  side,  from  Dov^  to  Land's  End: 
and  on  the  French,  from  Calais  to  the  island  of 
Ushant.  On  the  east  it  communicates  with  the 
German  Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Dover,  twen^- 
one  miles  wide;  and  on  the  west  it  opens  into  the 
Atlantic  by  an  entrance  about  100  miles  wide. 
At  its  greatest  breadth  it  is  about  150  miles. 

Brie  Canal,  the  largest  artificial  water- 
way in  the  Unitea  States,  serving  to  connect  the 
Great  Lakes  with  the  sea.  It  bedns  at  Buffalo 
on  Lake  Erie^  and  extends  to  the  Hudson  at 
Albany.  It  is  363  miles  lone;  has  in  all 
seventy-two  locks:  a  surface  width  of  seventv 
feet,  biottom  widtn  of  fiftyndx  feet,  and  d^h 
of  seven  feet.  It  is  carried  over  several  liff^e 
streams  on  stone  aqueducts;  was  opened  m 
1825;  and  up  to  1901  had  cost  for  construction, 
enlargement,  and  maintenance  $52,540,800.  In 
November,  1903,  the  people  of  New  York  State 
voted  to  enlarge  the  canal  so  as  to  accommodate 
one-thousand-t<Hi  barges. 

Brie,  Lake,  one  of  the  great  chain  of  North 
American  lakes,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  On- 
tario,  about  240  miles  long,  58  miles  broad  st 
its  center,  from  200  to  210  feet  deep  at  the 
deepest  part;  area,  9,600  square  miles.  Hie 
whole  of  its  south  shore  is  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  north  within  thiU 
c^  Canada.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  upper 
lakes  bv  Detroit  Riv^  at  its  northwest  extrem- 
ity, and  discharges  its  waters  into  Lake  Ontario 
by  the  Niagara  River  at  its  northeast  end. 

le  Welland  Canal  enables  vessels  to  pass  from 
it  to  lAke  Ontario. 

Etna^  or  JEltnAf  Mount,  the  greatest 
volcano  m  Europe,  a  moimtain  in  the  province 
of  Catania.  Sicily;  height,  10,738  feet.  It  rises 
immediately  from  the  sea,  has  a  circumference 
of  more  tlum  100  miles,  and  dominates  the  whole 
northeast  of  Sicily,  having  a  number  oi  towns 
and  villages  on  its  lower  slopes.  The  top  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow;  midway  down  is 
the  woody  or  forest  region;  at  the  foot  is  a 
region  of  orchards,  vineyards,  oUve  groves,  etc. 
The  eruptions  of  Etna  have  been  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  destructive.  That  of  1169 
overwhelmed  Catania  and  buried  15,000  persons 
in  the  ruins.  In  1669,  the  lava  spread  over  the 
country  for  forty  days,  and  20,000  persons  are 
estimated  to  have  perished.  In  1693,  there  was 
an  earthquake  during  the  eruption,  when  over 
100,000  hves  were  lost.  One  eruption  was  in 
1755,  the  year  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake.   Among 
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move  recent  eniptioiis  are  those  of  1874,  1S79, 
1886,  1892,  1889, 1906-07,  1910.  1911. 

Buphratei^  or  £1  Frai,  a  celebrated 
mer  of  Western  Asia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  rising 
in  the  Anti-Taurus  Range.  Its  total  length  is 
about  1 J50  miles,  and  the  area  of  its  basin,  260,- 
000  square  miles.  It  flows  mainly  in  a  south- 
east course  through  the  great  alluvial  plains  of 
Babylonia  and  Chaldea,  until  it  falls  into  the 
Persian  Gulf.  About  100  miles  from  its  mouth 
it  is  joined  by  the  Tigris.  It  is  navigable  for 
about  1,200  miles. 

Europe.  The  most  northwesterly  division 
of  the  Old  World  and,  excepting  Australia,  the 
smallest  of  the  continents.  Its  area  is  about  3,- 
796,000  square  miles.  On  the  east  its  frontier 
joins  that  of  Asia.  On  the  north,  west,  and 
south  it  is  surroimded  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  the 
Atluitic  ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  re- 
spectively. Its  westernmost  point  at  Cape  Roca, 
near  Lisbon,  is  nearly  75®  loneitude  west  of  its 
easternmost  point  on  the  Tobol  river:  its  south- 
ernmost point  is  Cape  Tarifa,  Spain,  lat.  36''  N., 
and  its  northernmost  point  is  North  Cape,  71®  N. 

Europe  is  noteworthy  for  its  extremely  long 
coast  une,  ^  about  20,000  mUes,  contributing 
largely  to  its  commercial  importance;  for  the 
in^ominance  of  low  plains  constituting  two- 
thirds  of  its  area;  and  for  the  absence  of  deserts, 
being  the  only  continent  without  such  re^ons. 
It  possesses  some  of  the  richest  islands  in  the 
worid,  and  its  islands  and  peninsulas  combined 
comprise  about  one-third  of  the  total  area.  Of 
all  land  masses  in  the  same  latitude,  Europe  pos- 
sesses the  mildest  and  most  genial  climate. 

On  the  continent  are  three  conspicuous  moim- 
tain  groups, — ^the  Caucasus  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Crunea  in  the  southeast;  the  mountains 
of  Scandinavia,  and  the  great  central  Alps  cul- 
minating in  Mont  Blanc,  15,781  feet.  Coursins 
chiefly  through  low-lyii^  plains,  the  rivers  of 
Europe  offer  extraordm^ry  advantages  for  com- 
merce, the  largest  being  the  Volga  and  the 
Danwe.  Other  important  rivers  are  the  Vistula. 
Oder,  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine,  Seine,  Loire,  and 
Rhone. 

The  geology  of  Europe  reveals  mineral  re- 
sources of  immense  value.  Coal  deposits  have 
been  found  in  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Ger- 
many, Bel^um,  France.  Spain,  and  Great  Britain. 
Those  of  England  and  Wales  are  of  great  im- 
portance. Great  Britain  produces  about  one- 
naif  the  iron  of  Europe.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  iron  of  Germany  is  produced  in  the  mines  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  ana  Luxemburg.  Coal  and  iron 
occur  together  around  Namur  and  Li^e,  Bel- 
gium. Germany  and  Belgiinn  produce  the 
world's  chief  supply  of  zinc,  as  England  does  of 
tin^Russia  of  platinum,  and  Spain  of  quicksilver. 

There  are  three  chiet  plant  regions  m  Europe: 
— the  arctic,  possessing  scanty  vegetation;  the  m- 
termediate,  comprising  forest  areas,  largely  conif- 
erous, and  level  steppes  largely  resemblmg  the 
North  American  plains;  and  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  south.  The  latter  is  noted  for  the  sreat 
variety  and  economic  importance  of  its  flora. 
Next  to  Asia,  Europe  has  contributed  more 
cultivated  plaiits  than  any  other  continent. 
The  Ust  includes  the  grains,  oats  and  rye;  the 
vegetables,   asparagus,   beet,    cabbage,    carrot, 


endive,  horse  radish,  lettuce,  pea,  and  turnip, 
and  the  forage  plants,  clover  and  timothy;  the 
fruits,  currant,  f^oosebeny,  and  fig.  Owing  to 
favorable  climatic  conditions,  Europe  possesses  a 
remarkably  rich  and  varied  fauna  and  has  con- 
tribuftiJ  the  cat,  goose,  pigeon,  rabbit,  reindeer, 
and  swan  u>  the  world's  domestic  animals. 

Europe  is  the  most  densely  inhabited  and  most 
highly  developed  region  in  the  world,  and  its 
history  ib  suDstantially  identical  with  that  of 
we.^t^?m   civilization,    ropulation,  about  380,- 

FaucLiU  HaUy  a  pubHc  hall  in  Boston, 
presented  to  the  town  by  FeUn  Faiieuil,  in  1740. 
comprising  a  market  pL»i:e  on  the  £i¥t  floor*  and 
a  town  hall  and  other  roonu^  £ibove.  In  1761, 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1763,  it  wafi  rt^- 
built  by  the  town;  and^  in  1775,  during  tJie 
British  occupation  of  Boston^  it  wa^  u^ed  for  a 
theater.  During  the  Bt^volutioniirj^  War  it  waa 
used  as  a  meeting  place  by  the  pairipis. 

Florence  (Italian,  Firence;  aacient,  Flor- 
entia  Tuscorum),  a  magnificent  dty  of  Italy, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  FixeoM,  aad  lor- 
merly  of  Tuscany.  It  is  situated  in  a  beauttf ul 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo^  125  miles 
north  of  Rome.  In  architectural  pretenaiosis, 
Florence  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  oi  Italy.  Its 
cathedral,  which  dates  from  the  close  d  the 
ThirteenUi  Century,  is  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence;  and  it  has  many  other  chnichea 
onl^  less  interesting  or  beautiful,  fbr  ika  col- 
lections of  paintings  and  sculpture  Florence  ia 
scarcely  excelled  by  any  city  ot  Europe.  It  baa 
produced,  perhaps,  a  greater  number  oi  cele- 
brated men  than  any  other  oontinental  cit^,  in^ 
eluding  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Miciia^. 
Angek),  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Galileo.  FopiH 
la^,  205,589. 

France.  A  country  of  western  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  English  channel,  the 
strait  of  Dover,  and  the  North  sea;  on  the  north- 
east by  Belgium  and  Luxemburg;  on  the  east  by 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  on  the  south  by 
the  Mediterranean  sea  and  Spam;  on  the  west 
by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic.  Its 
coast  line  of  nearly  2.000  miles  gives  it  access 
to  the  great  ocean  and  Mediterranean  thorough- 
fares. There  are  four  important  mountain 
chains: — the  Pyrenees,  separating  France  from 
Spain;  the  internal  Oevenno-Vosgiaa  range;  the 
Alps  on  the  Swiss  frontier;  and  the  Sardo- 
Corsican  range  in  the  islandis  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seine, 
Loire.  Garonne,  and  Rhone. '  The  chief  plains 
are  tnoee  of  Burgundy  and  the  lower  basins  of 
the  large  rivers.  The  extreme  length  from  the 
North  sea  to  the  Pyrenees  is  about  600  miles; 
the  greatest  breadth  from  the  extremity  of  Brit- 
tany to  the  VoM^  is  about  550  miles.  Notwith- 
standing considerable  diversity  of  temperature 
and  rainfall,  France  possesses  one  of  the  health- 
iest climates  in  Europe.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  are  wheat  and  wine,  with  many  valuable 
minor  products. 

The  important  mineral  products  of  France 
are  coid  and  iron,  in  the  excavation  of  which 
about  250,000  men  are  now  ^employed.  France 
presents.a  great  variety  of  geological  formations. 
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but  althou^  we  meet  with  an  almost  complete 
succession  of  all  the  stratified  and  nonnstratified 
formations  they  are  distributed  with  great  in- 
equality. The  best  carpets  are  made  in  Au- 
busson,  Abbeyville,  and  Amiens.  Paris  is  the 
seat  of  industry  for  some  of  the  most  costly 
fabrics,  as  Gotielins,  tapestry,  shawls  of  great 
value,  watches,  clocks^  articles  of  "vertu,"  car- 
riages, philosophical  metruments,  etc.  Sevres 
stands  unriv^ded  for  its  china  and  glass.  St. 
Gobain  and  St.  Quirin  manufacture  looking- 
glasses  of  the  largest  siee.  The  great  emporiums 
of  trade  are  Paris,  Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  Lille, 
Rheims,  Nlmes,  Toulouse,  etc.;  and  the  most 
attractive  maritime  ports  are  Marseilles,  Cette, 
Havre,  Bordeaux,  etc. 

Ganges y  a  river  of  Hindustan,  one  of  the 
greatest  rivers  of  Asia,  rising  in  the  Himalaya 
Moimtains,  in  Garhwal  State,  and  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  head  streams,  the  Bhagi- 
rathi  and  the  Alakananda,  which  imite  at  Deo- 
prag.  ten  miles  below  Srinagar,  1,500  feet  above 
sea  leveL  The  Ganges  is  navigable  for  boats 
of  a  large  size  nearly  1,500  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  an  imperative  duty  of  the  Hindus  to  bathe 
in  the  Ganges,  or  at  least  to  wash  themselves 
with  its  water,  and  to  distribute  alms,  on  certain 
days.  The  Hindus  believe  that  whoever  dies  on 
its  banks  and  drinks  of  its  water  before  death  is 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  returning  into 
this  world.  Its  water  is  a  considerable  article 
of  oommeree  in  the  remoter  parta  of  India. 

Genoa,  a  city  of  Italy,  is  beautifully  mtu- 
ated  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  Piedmont,  and  it  stands  at  the  foot 
and  on  the  slope  ot  the  ligurian  Alps.  In  the 
old  part  of  the  city  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
.  Meep,  but  in  the  newer  parts  there  are  sevend 
spacious  i>romemLades;  though  generally  the  ir- 
regular rising  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built 
has  pi^vented  any  comprehc^isive  plan  of  im- 
provementy  and  it  still  retains  much  of  that 
quaintness  of  architectural  character  for  which 
it  has  long  been  celebrated.  There  are  many 
magnificent  churches  in  Genoa,  of  which  the 
principal  is  the  Duomo,  or  Cathedral,  of  St. 
Lorenzo.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  porte  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  there  are  local  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  mlk,  jewelry,  etc.  Genoa  was 
the  birthplace  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  of 
many  other  famous  men.  Population,  234,710. 

German  Cmpiref  one  of  the  ^reat  powers 
of  Europe,  consisting  of  a  federation  of  semi- 
independent  and  other  states,  which  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  North-Central  Europe. 
The  wUowing  table  shows  the  elements  of  which 
t^e  German  Empire  was  constituted  at  begin- 
ning of  war  of  nations,  1914: 


States  of  the  Empire 


Saxony,  grand  duchy  of, 
Mecklenburg-Str.,  .  . 
Saxe-Heiningen,    .    .    . 

Anhalt 

Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha,  . 
Saxe-Altenburg,     .    .    . 

IJppe, 

Waldeck 

Sohwarsburg-Rud.,  .    . 
Schwariburg-Sond. . 
ReuBS  Junior  Branch,   . 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  .    . 
Reu88  Elder  Branch.     . 

Hamburg, 

LQbeck, 

Bremexi,      

Akaoe-Lorraine,    .    .    . 

Total 


Area 
English 
84.  Mi. 


1.397 
1.131 
053 
888 
7M 
511 
469 
433 
363 
333 
319 
131 
122 
160 
115 
99 
5.604 


208.780 


Population 
(1910) 


Pop. 
per  Sq. 


417,149 
106,442 
278,762 
331.128 
267,177 
216.128 
150.937 

61,707 
100,702 

89,917 
162,752 

46,652 

72,TO9 

1.014,664 

116.599 

299,526 

1,874,014 


64.925,993 


298.6 
03.8 
291.5 
373.9 
337.0 
423.3 
32L4 
142.5 
277.6 
270.2 
478w9 
352.5 
505.2 
6,073.1 
1,013.3 
8,017.6 
333.9 


310.9 


States  of  the  Empire 


Prussia, 

Bavaria,      .... 
Wilrttembergj    .    . 

Baden, 

Saxony,  

Heoklenburg-Schw., 

Hesse, 

Oldenburir. .    .    .    . 
Brunswick,     .    .    . 


Area 
{English 
Sq.  Mi. 


134,616 
29,292 
7,534 
5.823 
5,789 
5,068 
2.966 
2,482 
1.418 


Population 
(1910) 


40,165,219 

6,887.291 

2,437,574 

2,142,833 

4,806.661 

639,958 

1,282,051 

483.042 

494,330 


Pop. 

per  Sq 

Mile 


224.0 
234.4 
323.2 
307.9 
829.5 
126.2 
439.0 
194.3 
348.6 


The  small  island  of  Heligoland,  now  forming 
part  of  Prussia,  was  added  to  the  empire  in 
1890. 

Among  the  Germans  themselves  their  country 
is  known  as  'T)eutschland";  to  the  French  as 
"Allemagne":  while  its  Latin  denomination 
is  ''Geimania,''  whence  the  Engtish  name. 
Germany  lies  between  the  Baltic  Sea,  Denmark, 
and  the  North  Sea  on  the  north,  and  Switze^ 
land  and  a  part  of  Austria  on  the  south,  and 
between  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands 
on  the  west,  and  the  rest  of  Austria  and  Russia 
on  the  east.  The  northern  part  of  Germany 
forms  part  of  the  great  European  plain,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  flat.  Its  soil  is  not  very  fertile, 
and  extensive  forests  alternate  with  heatbL 
morasses,  and  small,  shallow  lakes.  Central 
Germany  may  be  described  as  hilly;  its  soil  is 
fertile,  and  ite  scenery  is  often  very  picturesque. 
The  greater  part  of  Southern  Germany  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  plateau  of  Bavaria,  which  rises 
about  1^600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  in- 
creases m  elevation  towards  the  west,  where  it 
forms  the  Schwarz  Wald,  or  Black  Forest  Range. 
Some  of  the  mountain  chains  of  Germany, 
especially  the  Harz  Moimtains  and  the  £n^ 
birge,  are  very  rich  in  minerals.  The  chia 
riveiB  are  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula,  and 
Upper  Danube;  otters  of  lefls  note  are  the  Ema 
Weser,  Pregel,  and  Niemen.  The  climate  01 
Germany  is,  on  the  whole,  temperate  and  sar 
lubrious,  though  the  winters  are  somewhat 
severe,  ind  the  Rhine  is  occasionally  fro«^ 
as  far  south  as  Mannheim,  Germany  is  rich 
in  mineral  products;  cobalt,  arsenic,  sulphur, 
saltpeter,  alum,  gypsum,  bismuth,  pumice- 
stone,  slate,  ocher,  emery,  vitriol,  are  among 
the  exports.  Its  vegetable  products  comnrwe 
a  large  portion  of  the  European  flora.  All  the 
ordinary  cereals  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  north.  Its  best  wine-producing  distjicta 
are  the  valleys  of  the  Danube,  Rhme,  Mam, 
Necker,  and  Moselle,  which  are  also  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  their  fruits  and  ve^tables. 
The  principal  seaports  are  Hamburg,  Brwn^ 
Ltibeck,  Altona,  Cuxhaven,  Bremerhaven.  Stral- 
sund,  Stettin,  Dantzig,  KSniesberg,  and  Mem^ 
Inland,  the  chief  commercial  cities  are  FranK- 
fort-on-the-Main,  Breslau,  Leipzig,  CoWe» 
Nuremberg,  Elberfeld,  Mtilhausen,  Chemmti, 
Mainz,  and  Augsburg. 
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€Uackt'».  Causeway  (deriving  its  name 
from  a  legend  that  it  was  the  commencement  of 
a  road  to  be  constructed  by  giants  across  the 
channd  to  Soothmd)  is  a  natiiral  pier  or  mole 
of  cohiranar  basalt,  projecting  from  the  north 
coast  of  Antrim,  Iieland,  into  the  North  Chan- 
nel, seven  miles  northeast  of  Portnish.  It  is 
part  of  an  overlying  mass  of  basalt  from  300  to 
500  feet  in  thickness,  which  covers  almost  the 
whole  county  of  Antrim,  and  the  east  part  of 
Londonderry. 

Gibraltar^  a  seaport  belonging  to  England, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe, 
is  situated  in  the  south  of  Spain  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  sixty-one  miles 
southeast  of  Cadiz.  The  number  and  strength 
of  the  miUtary  works,  and  the  vast  galleries 
opened  in  the  calcareous  rock,  excite  admirar 
tion.  The  fortress,  thou^  taken  by  surprise 
by  the  British*  in  1704,  is  conddered  impreg- 
nable. The  sea^passage,  extending  from  Cape 
Spartel,  Spain,  to  Cape  Ceuta,  Africa,  connects 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
length  about  thirty-six  miles;  narrowest  width, 
between  Europa  Point  and  Ceuta^  fifteen  miles, 
broadening  westward  to  twenty-four  miles.  A 
strong  cuirent  sets  in  from  the  Atlantic  through 
these  straits,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  coimter 
current  passes  underneath. 

Glaciers  are  masses  of  consolidated  snow, 
whidi  by  their  own  wei^  move  slowly  down 
the  mountain  side.  Their  pace  is  seldom  more 
than  one  inch  per  hour.  Along  their  sides  or  over 
their  surface  are  scattered  accumulations  of  stone 
and  detritus^  which  are  ci^ed  moraines.  The 
Alpine  Glaciers  give  birth  to  the  five  great  rivers 
of  Central  Europe  —  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Po,  Inn, 
and  AdlKe.  Glaciers  move  like  rivers,  faster  in 
the  midcfle  and  above  than  at  the  sides  and  along 
the  bottom.  The  torrent  of  icy  water  that  issues 
from  the  lower  end  of  them  is  simply  the  result  of 
mdtin^.  The  largest  glacier  in  the  world  is  the 
Muir,  m  Alaakaj  the  largest  in  Europe  is  the 
Justeldals  Brae,  m  Norway. 

Glasgow,  the  industrial  metropolis  of 
Scotland,,  is  one  of  the  largest  and ,  most  im- 
pK>rtant  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Clyde,  which  affords  great 
facilities  for  steamboat  traffic  and  shipping. 
Glas^w  is  celdborated  as  the  great  Scottish 
emporium  of  tnule  and  manufact«u*ee.  The 
annual  tonnage  ci  the  port  is  some  5,000,000 
tons.  The  tmde  of  Glasgow  rose  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  consisted  chiefly 
of  American  and  West  Indian  commerce.  Since 
then  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  has  risen 
to  a  great  extent,  as  also  wooleos,  silks,  glass, 
iron,  stoneware^  and  chemicals*  Population, 
869,716. 

Grand  Canyon,  a  gorge  thitmgh  which 
the  Colorado  River  flows  in  Arizona;  sixty- 
five  miles  from  Flagstaff.  It  is  one  of  the  natural 
wonders  with  which  that  country  abounds. 
The  canyon  is  a  gorse  217  miles  long,  or  with 
the  addition  of  Marble  Canyon,  connected  with 
it,  286  miles.  It  is  from  nme.to  thirteen  miles 
wide  and  6,300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  pla- 
teau. This  depth  is  maintained  for  about  nfty 
miles  and  surpasses  that  of  any  other  can3Fon 
in  the  world. 


Grand  Central  Terminal.  The  greatest 
railway  terminal  in  the  world,  b^^un  in  August, 
1903,  was  opened  in  New  York  city  February  2, 
1913,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $200,000,000. 

The  station  itself  is  680  feet  loBg,  300  feet 
wide,  and  116  feet  above  the  street  level;  below 
the  street  surface  it  is  746  feet  long^  480  feet 
wide,  and  46  feet  deep.  Seventy  acres  are 
covered  by  32  miles  of  tracks  with  a  capacity 
of  1,149  cars.  Eight  hundred  trabs^  oariying 
daily  about  76,000  passen^rs,  aiie  automatically 
handled  by  electrical  switches.  The  electrical 
zone  extends  30  miles.  Paddington  station, 
London,  heretofore  handling  the  largest  passen- 
ger traffic  in  the  world,  has  less  tlum  half  the 
capacity.  \ 

In  jpoint  of  construction  this  enormous  gate- 
way IS  an  achievonent  in  engineering  in  many 
respects  unparalleled. 

Great  Britain,  or  The  British  Em- 
pire. Britain,  or  Britannia,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  modem  England  and 
Scotlana.  The  name  Great  Britain  was  applied 
to  EIngland  and  Scotland  after  James  I.  ascended 
the  English  throne  in  1603.  These  with  Imland, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  ton- 
stitute  the  British  Isles,  or  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland;  with  the  colonial 
and  other  foreign  possessions  they  form  the 
British  Empire.  This  empire  is  the  greatest  the 
world  has  eveir  known.  It  oovers  an  area  five 
times  the  size  of  the  Persian  Eknpbe  xmder 
Darius,  and  four  times  that  oi  the  Rbnian 
Empire  imder  Augustus. 

Great  Britain  proper  is  bounded,  north  by 
the  Atlantic,  east  by  the  North  Sea,  south  by 
the  EngUsh  ChanneL  and  west  by  the  Atlanuc, 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  St.  George's  ChanneL  The 
most  northerly  point  is  Dummet  Head  in  GaMi- 
ness;  the  most  southerlv  Lisard  Point  in  Cotn- 
wall;  the  most  easterly,  Lowestoft  Neas  in 
Suffcdk;  and  the  most  westerly,  Ardnamurch&n 
Point  m  Arg^leshire.  Its  greatest  length  is 
about  608  miles,  its  greatest  width  —  from 
Land's  End  to  the  east  coast  of  Kent  —  about 
320  miles;  its  surface  contains  88,094  square  mil^.' 
As  the  rocks  of  Great  Britain  form  the  typical 
series  of  the  ^urth's  strata,  the  geology  of  that 
country  becomes  of  ipreat  importance  as  a  key  to 
the  imiversal  composition  of  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

The  ph3^«eal  f eatiu^s  of  the  country  are  inti- 
matdy  connected  with  its  geobgicKl  stnicture. 
The  older  Paleozoic  rocks  produce  moimtainous 
regions  intersected  with  deep,  narrow  valleys. 
Hie  newer  strata  seldom  rise  to  a  great  height. 
The  highlands  are  rounded  undulationB  of  strata, 
except  where  igneous  rocks  intrude;'  the  valleys 
are  oroad  and  shallow.  The  climate  of  Great 
Britain  derives  its  peculiar  character  fhmi  the 
insular  situation  of  the  country,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  winds. 
It  is  remarkably  mild  and  equable;  the  wint^^ 
are  considerably  warmer  and  the  summero  cooler 
than  at  other  places  in  the  same  latitude.  •  The 
natural  history  of  Great  Britain  corresponds 

generally  with  that  of  continental  Europe.    The 
ora  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island  resen^les 
that  of  Germany. 

The  British  colonies  and  foreign  possessions 
include: 
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THE   BBmSH 


CouMVEimm 

Cbabactbb  ov 

POMMUON 

Fouf  OF 

GOTKBlTMBlfT 

BzBOonm 

Ukitbd 

KWOBOII 

ENGLAND 

WALES 

SCOTLAND 

IRELAND    

ISLANDS 

Ck>n«titute    the    United 
Kincdom  of  Ore«t  Britain  V 
•ndlr^and. 

archy.                  / 

The  King  tkrotich  the  ICiiiitiy. 

COU)NIEB  AID 


CovwmaB 


EUROPE— 
Qibndtar,  . 
Malta,  etc.. 


ASIA— 

In(fia  and  dependencies, 


Bahrein  laUnde, 

Ceylon,       

Cyprus, 

Aden,  Perira,  Sokotra,  etc.,  . 
Straite  SeUlements,     .... 

Hon<  Kong.      

British  North  Borneo,  .  .  . 
Federated  Malay  States.  .  . 
Other  Protected  Malay  States, 
Weihaiwei, 


AFRICA— 

Union  of  South  Africa.    .    . 
South  Africa,    ....... 

East  Africa, 

West  Africa,      

Ascension, 

St.  Helena,        

Mauritius, 

Beyohelles, 

.  SomaliUnd  Protectorate,    .    . 
Nyasaland  Protectorate,     .    . 

Egypt, 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,       .    . 

AMERICA— 
Dominion  of  Canada,       .    .    . 

Ontario, 

Quebec, 

New  Brunswick 

NoTaSootia, 

Manitoba,      

British  Columbia,     .... 

Alberta, 

Saskatehewan,      

North  West  Territories, 

Yukon 

Prince  Edward  Island,     .    . 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 

British  Guiana, 

British  Honduras,        .... 

Jamaica,    . 

Trinidad  and  Tobago,     .   .    . 

Barbados,      

Bahamas 

Bermuda, 

Other  Islands,       


AUSTRALASIA— 
Commonwealth  of  Australia, 

Tasmania, 

Papua  (British  New  Guinea)  , 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  .  . 
Fiji 


CBAMAOTKn  or 
PossKsaioN 


Colony, 
Colony, 


Vice-Royalty, 
Protectorate, 
Colony,  .... 
Colony,  .... 
Protectorate,  . 
Colony,  .... 
Colony,  .... 
Protectorate,  . 
Protectorate,  . 
Protectorate, 

province. 


Dependency,      .... 
Protectorates,  Colonies, 

Protectorates, 

Protectorates,  Colonies, 

Naval  Station 

Colony, 

Colony, 

Colony, 

Protectorate,     .... 
Protectorate, 
Protectorate,     .... 
Protectorate,     .... 


Dependency, 

Province,  . 

Province,  . 

Province,  . 

Province,  . 

Province,  • 

Province,  • 

Province,  . 

Province,  . 
Territory, 
Territory. 

Province,  . 

Colony,   .  . 

Colony,  .  . 

Colony,   .  , 

Colony,  .  . 

Colony,  .  . 

Colony,   .  . 

Colony,   .  . 

Colony,  .  . 


Dependency, 
Dependency, 
Territory, 
Dependency, 
Colony,  .   • 


FomM  or 

QoVKRNMBirT 


Representative, 


Commonwealth, 


Responsible, 


Commonwealth, 
Representative, 
Representative, 
Representative, 
Representative, 
Reiveaentative, 
Representative, 
Representative, 
Representative, 
Military,  .  .  . 
Representative, 
Representative, 
Responsible,  . 
Responsible,     . 


Representative, 


Representative, 
Representative, 
Representative, 


Commonwealth, 
Responsible,  . 
Representative, 
Responsible,     . 


EbnoonvB 


Governor, 
Governor, 


Governor-General,  . 

Political  Resident,  . 

Governor, 

High  Commissioner, 
Political  Resident    . 

Governor, 

Governor, 

Governor, 

High  CommissJoper, 
British  Advisers, .  . 
Commiseioner,  .  .  . 


Goremor-Qeaaral, 
Commissioners,  . 
Governors  and 
Governors,  .  .  • 
British  Admiralty. 
Governor,  .... 
Governor,  .... 
Governor,  .... 
Commissioner,  .  . 
Governor,  .... 

Sultan, 

Govembr<3eneraI, 


Governor-General,  .  • 

Lieutenant^overoor, 

Lieutonaat-Govemor, 

lieutenant-Oovemor, 

lieutenant-Govemof, 

lieutenant-Oovemor, 

LieutenantpGovemor, 

Lieutenant-Governor, 

Lieutenant-Governor, 

Commissioner 

Comrolsnoner,  .   .   ■  < 
Lieutenant-Governor, 

Governor, 

Governor, 

Governor, 

Gov^nor 

Governor, 

Governor, 

Governor, 

Governor, 


Governor-General,  . 

Governor, 

Ueutenant-Oovenior, 

Governor, 
Governor, 
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Abba  m  Sqvabb  IfiLBS 

How  AOQUIBKD  BT  ElfaLABD 

Datb 

PorULATIOM 

}    58,340 
80,405 

• 

Unioii,    / 

1282            » 

1603 

1172 

36,070.492 

4,760.904 

4,390.219 

148.915 

82,680 
302 

Conquett, 

•EPKNDENCIES 


Abba  ib  Squabb  Mxxjbs 


118 
1,802,629 

*25,'332 

8,584 

10,387 

1,616 

29 

31,106 

27.506 

15,600 

285 

473.100 

731.827 

869.279 

444342 

84 

47 

720 

156 

68.000 

89.315 

850.000 

084.520 

8,729.665 

407,262 

706,884 

27,985 

21.428 

251,832 

355,855 

255.285 

251.700 

1,242,224 

207.076 

2.184 

162,734 

89.480 

8.598 

4.424 

1.868 

166 

4^04 

19 

8,742 

2,974.581 

26.215 

90.540 

104.751 

7.435 


How  AOQUIBBO  BT  EmOXaAXO 


CoaqoBst* 

Tnmty  oemion,  ....... 

jConqiMft, 

I  Trsnaf er  from  East  India  oo. 

Conquest, 

Annexed. 

(Aden)  Conquest, 

Treaty  eeesion,  .    .    . 
Treaty  cession,  .,...«. 
Cession  to  eompany,      .... 

Treaty, 

Treaty, 

Lease  from  China, 

Cession  and  conquest,  .... 
Annexation  and  cession,  .  .  . 
Conquest  and  cession.  .... 
Settlement,  treaty  and  cession, 

Anaexatioa, 

Conquest, 

Conqudsi  and  oession,    .    .    .    . 

Cession, 

Occupation  and  cession,  .  . 
Protectorate  declared.  .  .  .  . 
Occupation  and  protectorate.  . 
Conquest, 

Conquest  and  settlement,     .   . 

Conquest, 

Conquest, 

Treaty  oeaaon, 

Conquest  and  cessioB,    .    .    .   . 

Settlement, 

Transfer  to  crown, 

Settlement,      

Settlement 

Charter, 

Charter, 

Conquest,    ......... 

Treaty  cession, 

Conquest  and  oession«    .... 

Conquest, 

Conquest, 

Conquest, 

Settlement. 

Settlement, 

Settlenwnt, 

Settlement, 

Settlement, 

Annexation. 

Settlement  and  treaty,  .... 
Cession  from  the  natives.  .    .    . 


Datb 


1704 
1814 

Begun  1757       I 
1858  f 

1795 

1914 

1839 
1785-1824 

1841 

1881 
1874-1895 

1909 

1898 

1814.  1843,  1900 

1868, 1885, 1888.  1903 

1888.  1895 

1787-1886 

1815 

1673 
1810,  1814 

1814 
1884-1886 

1891 
1882,  1914 

1898 

1670-1858 
1769-1790 
1759-1700 

1768 
1627-1718 

1811 

1858 

1788 

1766 

1669 

1669 

1758 

1713 
1803-1814 

1638 

1655 
1763.  1797 

1605 

1629 

1612 


1808 
1884 
1840 
1874 


PoruvAnoM 


25,867 
228^684 

815.156.396 

.    110,000 

8,592.883 

274.108 

58.165 

714.069 

366,146 

208.188 

1,086.999 

720,000 

147,177 

5,973.394 

2,247,763 

7.144.321 

20,551.000 

196 

3,520 

877,068 

26,000 

310.000 

1.061.207 

114^7,350 

8,000.000 

7,206.643 
2,523.274 
2,008,232 
851,880 
492.388 
455,614 
392,480 
374.633 
492.432 

18.481 
8,512 

08,728 
247,574 
296,000 

40.458 
831.383 
333.552 
171.982 

55.944 

19.935 
297,185 

4.555,008 
191.211 
251,579 

1,159.720 
139.541 
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Greece  is  a  maritime  kingdom  in  the  south- 
east of  Europe.  It  consists  of  three  portions — 
the  mainland,  the  Archi[)elago,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  mainland  being  almost  separated 
into  two  parts  by  the  gulfs  of  Patras  and  Le- 
panto  on  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  .^^gina  on  the 
east,  but  united  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  nearly  all  moun- 
tainous, and  its  shores  are  bold  and  rock^^. 
About  one-half  of  the  countr>r  is  capable  of  culti- 
vation; the  soil  of  the  rest  is  naturallv  fertile, 
and  vegetation  is  singularly  rich  and  varied, 
though  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  stat«.  The 
olive  is  cultivated  ever3rwhere;  the  currant- 
grape  is  found  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the 
loman  Islands;  and  the  mulberry,  the  vine,  the 
orange,  the  lanon.  etc.,  with  cotton  and  tobacco, 
are  also  cultivated.  Currants,  olive  oil,  and  lead 
are  the  principal  exports,  the  larger  portion  of 
which  go  to  Great  Britain.  In  188^1,  Greece 
acquired  from  Turkey  a  large  portion  of  Albania. 
As  a  result  of  the  Balkan  war,  Crete  and  Salonika 
were  again  annexed  to  Greece,  I9I3.  Estimated 
population,  1914,  4,821,300. 

Gulf  Stream^  a  well-defined  current  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  due  to  the  reflux  of  the 
equatorial  current.  The  condensation  and  su- 
perheating of  the  last-named  current  takes  place 
mainly  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Giuf  of 
Mexico,  whence  arises  the  name  Gulf  Stream. 
Its  temperature  there  is  about  50^.  It  emerges 
as  a  denned  hot  current  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida,  and  courses  northeast  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  so 
affecting  the  Bermudas  as  to  make  their  climate 
semi-tropicaL  Between  these  islands  and  Hali- 
fax the  stream  is  about  sixty  miles  bro€ul,  2,000 
feet  deep,  and  moves  at  the  rate  of  three  knots 
an  hour.  It  is  of  a  deep  blue  color,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  dull  green  of  the  Arctic  reflux. 
The  Gulf  Stream  moves  in  a  northeast  direction 
toward  Europe.  The  mild  climate  of  western 
Europe,  as  compared  with  the  same  latitudes 
in  the  United  States,  formerly  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  now  known  to 
be  due  to  the  warm  southeast  winds. 

Hague,  The  (h&g).  (French  La,  Haye; 
Dutch's  Gravenhage,  "the  count's  mead.")  The 
capital  city  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nc^erlands, 
province  South  Holland,  ten  miles  southwest 
of  Leyden.  It  is  a  finely-built  and  commo- 
dious place,  after  the  characteristic  Dutch 
fashion,  and  contains  the  royal  palace,  and 
numerous  fine  public  edifices.  It  is  the  seat  of 
government  ana  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
of  the  Netherlands.  Iron-founding  and  copper 
and  lead-smelting  are  among  the  principal 
industries  of  the  city.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  William  III.  of  England,  and  Charles  II. 
embarked  from  this  port  prior  to  the  Restora- 
tion.   Population,  1913,  301,851. 

Halifax,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  the  principal  naval 
station  of  the  dominion,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  peninsula^  on  a  declivity  over- 
looking the  harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  miest  in 
the  world.  Its  pure  air  and  beautiful  surround- 
ing scenery  have  brought  it  into  hi^  repute  as 
a  watering-place.  It  has  also  a  thnving  trade; 
its   exports,   especially   of   dried   fish,   timber, 


cattle^  and  whale  and  seal  <h1  are  very  oomld' 
erable.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican 
bishopric  and  of  a  Roman  Cathohc  archbishopric. 
It  was  foimded  by  Governor  Comwallis  in  1749. 
Population,  1911,  101,553. 

BLamburg,  one  of  the  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many, a  member  of  the  German  Empire,  is  the 
Q'eatest  commercial  p(Hi  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  is  situated  about  dghty  miles  from 
the  North  Sea,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Elbe. 
The  town  of  Altona  adjoins  it  on  the  west. 
From  the  Elbe  proceed  canals  which  intersect 
the  east  and  lower  part  of  the  city  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  it  is  also  intersected  by  the  Alster, 
which  here  forms  two  streams,  the  Binnenalster 
and  Aussenalster.  The  quays  and  harbor 
accommodation  are  very  extensive.  After  the 
destructive  fire  of  1842  whole  streets  were 
rebuilt  in  a  magnificent  and  expensive  style. 
Hamburg  is  of  most  importance  on  account 
of  its  great  shipping  trade  and  the  business  of 
banking,  exchange,  marine  assurance,  etc., 
carried  on  in  connection  with  it.  Its  manu- 
factures, including  shipbuilding,  tobacco  and 
cigar  making,  iron-founding,  brewing,  etc., 
though  large  are  less  important.  The  city  owes 
its  foundation  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne. 
Population,  1912,  98628O4. 

Uavana,  or,  in  Eni^h,  ''The  Harbor,'\by 
far  the  most  important  city  m  the  West  Indies, 
is  the  capital  of  Cuba,  and  stands  on  the  west 
side  of  tne  entrance  to  a  magnificent  harbor 
capable  of  holding  1,000  vessels.  This  entrance 
is  defended  by  the  Morro  and  Punta  castles. 
The  principal  Duildings.  Which  are  built  entirely 
of  stone,  are  the  catnedral,  the  govemment 
house,  tne  admiralty,  general  post  office,  the 
royal  tobacco  factory,  etc*,,  and  a  univermty  and 
law  school.  There  are  abo  theaters,  daily  news- 
papers, a  fine  doclcyard,  a  botanic  ^prd^  and 
some  fine  promenades.  Th^  principal  manu- 
facture is  cigars,  which  have  a  world-wide  repu* 
tation.  The  trade  is  chiefl]^  with  Spain,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  Population, 
1914,  350^. 

Hell  Gate»  New  York,  is  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  the  East  River,  about  seven  miles  north- 
northeast  of  New  Yorit  City,  being  the  nearest 
passage  into  the  Sound.  Its  navigation  wM  for- 
merly dangerous  on  account  of  the  eddies  pro- 
duced under  certain  conditions  of  the  tides— 
whence  its  old  Dutch  name  of  HcrUr^aU,  or  "whirl- 
P]Ool  pass,"  whereof  tJie  present  term  is  a  corrup- 
tion. The  rocks  facing  its  entrance  into  the  East 
River  were  removed  by  submarine  blasting  in 
1876  and  1885. 

Himalayas/ The  (;t!-m<s'-U-24«)i  ^^ 
Himalaya  Mountains.  The  loftiest  system  of 
mountains  in  the  world,  lying  between  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  the  Tibetan  table-land 
in  South  Central  Asia.  Its  length  is  estimated 
at  1,900  miles;  its  mean  breadth  at  150  nnles; 
and  its  surface  covers  an  area  of  160,000  square 
miles,  or  thereabouts.  Its  chief  sunmiits  are 
those  of  Mount  Everest,  29,141  feet  (the  hi«*«t 
point  of  land  known);  Giodwin-Austen  (K*)i 
28,278  feet;  Kanchanjanga.  28,156;  and 
Dhawalaghiri,  26,826  feet.  On  the  80uth«rn 
slope,  vegetation  exists  at  an  altitude  of  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  highest  human  ham- 
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tAtioo  is  found  at  9^000  feet^  on  the  northern^ 
vegetation  is  met  with  at  17,500  feet;  and  vil- 
la^ at  13^000  feet.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  and 
possesses  its  own  distinctive  flora  and  faima. 

Hong-Kong,  or  BLlang  Kiang  fThe 
Fragrant  or  Flowing  Streams),  a  small  island 
off  the  southeast  coast  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Quang-Tong,  now  belonging  to  the  British, 
It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  that 
l^ids  to  Canton,  from  which  it  is  distant  south- 
east seventy-five  miles.  It  is  about  ten  miles 
in  length  and  seven  and  one-half  miles  in  breadth. 
A  sthp  of  the  mainland  was  recently  added.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  situated  on 
a  magnificent  bay  is  the  thriving  town  of  Vic- 
toriiL  where  the  Dulk  of  the  population  is  cen- 
terea.  The  town  stretches  for  about  four  miles 
along  the  shore  and  also  ascends  the  hillside 
and  the  faces  of  the  ravines  above.  It  is  gen- 
erally well-built,  with  wide  streets  and  handsome 
terraces,  and  there  is  a  massive  sea  wall  along 
the  sea  front.  Hong-Kong  is  a  free  port  and 
there  are  no  returns  of  its  total  trade,  the  chief 
articles  of  which  consist  of  cottons  and  opium 
as  imports,  tea  and  silk  as  exports.  The  foreign 
commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  the  United 
States,  Singapore,  Japan,  Great  Britairu  Aus- 
tralia, and  Germany.    Population,  456,739. 

BLonolulU.  a  city  and  capital  of  Hawaii, 
on  the  island  of  Oahu,  on  Oahu  Bay.  It  is  the 
most  important  city  in  the  Pacific  islands  and  is 
an  important  entrex>6t  for  vessels,  between  the 
United  States  and  Asiatic  countries.  The  city 
is  situated  amid  beautiful  tropical  surroundings 
and  has  an  equable  imd  healthful  climate. 
Among  the  chief  points  of  interest  are  the  palace, 
the  government  buildings.  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  post  office,  and  the  Bishop  Museum. 
There  are  numerous  churches,  public  schools, 
public  library,  theater,  daily  ana  weekly  news- 
)aper8,  telephone  and  telegraph,  banks,  electric 
Jgnts  and  street  railways,  and  many  commercial 
establishments.    Population,  1910,  52,183. 

Hoosac  Mountain,  a  part  of  the  Green 
Moimtain  ran^e  in  western  Massachusetts, 
through  which  is  pierced  the  most  notable  rail- 
way tunnel  in  America.  The  Hoosac  tunnel, 
which  has  a  length  of  nearly  five  miles,  was 
commenced  in  1855,  for  the  line  between  Boston 
and  Albany,  was  twice  abandoned,  and  was 
finally  opened  in  1875,  having  cost  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  about  $18^000,000, 

Hudson  River,  or  North  Klver.  A 
river  of  New  YorL  which  rises  in  the  hills  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Cnamplain,  and  after  a  south- 
erly course  of  upwards  of  300  miles,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  below  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  is  navigable  as  far  as  TVoy.  166, miles  above 
New  York,  and  is  connected  by  canals  with 
Lakes  Champlain  and  Erie. 

Hungary,  Kingdom  of  (Magyar,  Ors- 
z&q;  German,  Ungam),  A  large  country  of 
Central  Europe,  formerly  having  an  independent 
autonomy,  but  now  forming  the  major  portion 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  It  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  a  large  ana  fertile,  and  generally  well- 
wooded  plain,  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its 
numerous  {^uents.  To  the  north  and  east 
this  plain  is  bounded  by  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, while  on  the  west  it  impinges  upon  the 
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provipces  of  Moravia,  Styria,  and  Lower  Aiistfia. 
To  the  south,  the  course  of  the  Danube,  and  ita 
tributary  the  Save,  mark  the  line  of  the  Turki^ 
frontier.  It  is  rich  in  mines  of  the  precious 
metals,  iron,  copper,  and  coal.  It^  oesides, 
has  large  agricultural  wealthy  cereals,  hemp» 
tobacco,  etc.  Its  wines,  especially  that  of  To- 
kay, are  of  excellent  quality.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  cotton,  woolen,  coarse  linen  fabrics, 
glass  and  earthenware.  Chief  towns:  Buda- 
pest (the  twin  capital),  Maria  Theresiopel, 
Temesvar,  Szegedin,  Grosswardein,  Debreczin^ 
Presburg,  Komom,  Gran,  and  Arad.  The 
inhabitants  consist  of  seven  distinct  races,  viz.: 
the  Magyars  (Hungarians  proper).  Slovaks, 
Croats,  Rusniaks,  Jews,  Germans^  and  Wallachs. 
The  Roman  Cathplic  is  the  chief  form  of  religion. 

Huron*  One  of  the  five  great  lakes  of 
North  America,  about  800  miles  in  circuit, 
bounded  west. and  southwest  by  the  State  of 
Michigan;  on  other  sides  bv  Upper  Canada.  Its 
surface  is  581  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
its  depih  is  about  700  feet.  Its  waters  are 
remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  purity.  This 
vast  body  of  water  is  said  to  contam  3,000 
islands,  one  of  thern^  the  Great  ManitouHn^  or 
Sacred  Island,  runmng  parallel  to  almoit  the 
whole  of  the  northern  coast,  which  is  one  con- 
tinuous mass  of  comparatively  barren  rocks. 

India,  or  Hlnaustan.  The  greatest  d 
the  three  great  peninsulas  which  constitute  the 
south  of  Asia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Himalaya  Moimtains,  on  the  east  by  Burmah 
and  the  Bay  ctf  Bensal,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Sulieman  and  Hala  Mountains  and  the  Arabian 
Sea.  The  surface  of  the  peninsula  is  highly 
diversified,  but  consists  mtunly  of  three  parta 
^namely,  firsl^  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan|. 
in  the  south,  between  the  Yindhya  Hills  ana 
Cape  Comorin,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  the 
Eastern  and  Uie. Western  Ghauts;  second,  a 
vast  lowland  plain  in  the  center,  embracing  the 
entire  basin  ci  the  Ganges  and  the  lower  basv^ 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra;  third,  a 
lofty  plateau,  in  the  north,  forming  the  southern 
margn  of  eastern  hi^  Asia,  and  traversed  by 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  loftiest  mountains 
on  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  plains  of  India 
generally  the  heat  is  very  great,  but  the  ele- 
vated regions  in  the  north  enjoy  a  temperate 
climate.  The  year  is  divided  into  three  seasons 
— the  hot,  the  rainy,  and  the  temperate.  The  hot 
season  commences  in  March,  the  rainy  in  June, 
and  the  temperate  in  October.  As  almost  the. 
whole  of  India  lies  within  the  tropics,  the  vege- 
tation, wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
moisture,  is  abundant  and  luxuriant.  Rice 
and  grain  are  grown  in  immense  c|uantities;  all 
the  fruits  of  the  tropics  are  found  m  the  utmost 
perfection;  pepper,  spices,  and  almost  eveiy 
kind  of  garden  vegetable,  are  produced;  and  the 
forests  are  of  vast  extent,  producing  immense 
quantities  of  valuable  timber.  In  December, 
1915,  the  largest  irrigation  canal  in  the  world  was 
opened  in  Indiaj  it  will  irrigate  2,200,000  acres 
of  arid  land,  which  will  yield  crops  worth  about 
$12,000,000  a  year.  Many  parts  of  India  are  still 
infested  with  wild  animals.  The  principal  cities 
are:  Calcutta,  Bomba^y,  Madras,  Lucknow,  Ran- 
goon, Benares,  Delhi,  Xiahore,  and  Cawnpore. 
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Indian  Ocean,  one  c^  the  five  grand 
divisions  of  the  universal  ocean,  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  €i  Good 
Hope  to  the  most  southern  extremitv  of  Tas- 
mania or  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Its  other  limits, 
reckoned  from  the  last-mentioned  point,  are 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  Australia,  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. Farther  India,  Hindustan,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Alrica.  Gradually  narrowing  from  south  to 
north,  the  Indian  Ocean  forks  at  Cape  Comorin 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east  and  the 
Arabian  Sea  on  the  west,  the  latter  a^un 
branching  off  into  two  arms,  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  lied  Sea,  which  reach  respectively  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Mediterranean.  These  details  exclude 
the  waters  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  belong- 
ing rather  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  cont^ns 
thousands  of  islands  or  rather  tens  of  thousands. 
Of  these,  Madagascar  is  the  largest,  and,  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  it  to  the  east  as 
the  continent  of  Africa  is  to  the  west,  lie  Bourbon 
or  Reunion  toward  the  south,  and  Mauritius 
toward  the  north.  Next  in  size  to  Madagascar, 
and,  in  fact,  the  onl^  other  island  of  any  con- 
mderable  msignitude,  is  Ceylon. 

IndlanapoUSy  capital  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, is  the  geo^phical  center  of  the  State,  and 
on  the  edge  m  a  great  natural  gas  region.  The 
most  prominent  public  btiilding  is  the  State 
House,  completed  in  1887,  occupving  two 
squares,  and  costing  $2,000,000.  The  court- 
house, erected  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000,  is 
another  impoang  structure.  The  principal 
manufactures  include  steam  engines,  machinery, 
foundry  supplies^  and  products^  steel,  gla^. 
flour,  tin  plate,  tde,  bicycles,  cham,  paper,  ana 
pumps.  There  are  eight  grain  elevators  with  a 
capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels.  The  stockvard 
interests  are  important,  and  the  city  ranks  nish 
as  a  nulroad  and  distributing  center.  Popula- 
tion, 233,650. 

Ireland  9  a  lat^  idand  to  the  west  of  Great 
Britain,  and  forming  with  it  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  Great  Britain  by  St.  George's  Channel, 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  Channel,  the  last 
being  only  about  fourteen  miles  broad  at  its 
narrowest  part,  which  is  between  the  north  coast 
of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Mull  of  Cantire,  in  Scotland.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  island,  from  Fair  Head,  in  Antrim, 
to  Mizen  Head,  in  Cork,  is  about  300  miles;  ana 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  Howth  Head,  near 
Dublin,  to  Slyne  Head,  in  Galway,  is  about  180 
miles.  The  counti^  is  for  the  most  part  flat, 
but  it  has  mountains  of  considerable  elevation 
in  the  north,  west,  and  south.  A  great  portion 
of  the  central  plain  is  covered  with  bog-land, 
which  occupies  no  less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  surface  of  Ireland;  but  much  of  the  re- 
maining soil  is  fertile,  and  the  humidity  of  the 
climate,  and  the  equability  of  the  temperature  — 
much  mater  than  those  of  England  —  have 
given  to  the  island  its  verdant  appearance, 
which  has  earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  *' Emerald 
Island."  A^culture  is^  however,  in  a  back- 
ward condition;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  coal,  there  are  few  manufactures, 
except  that  of  Hnen,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly 


in  Hie  (fistricts  of  Bdfast,  Annagh,  and  Drog- 
heda. 

Italy  (Italian,  Italia),  a  kingdom  of  South- 
em  Ehirope,  embracing  the  entire  peninsula, 
boot-like  m  shape,  extending  between  the  Ad- 
riatic Sea  on  the  east  and  the  Ligurian  and 
Tyrrhenian  Seas  on  the  west,  toother  with  the 
rich  and  considerable  region  which  is  bounded 
north  by  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  east  by 
Camiola  and  the  Austrian  littorale,  and  west 
by  France.  Lenfi;th,  northwest  to  southeast 
(or  from  Mont  BGmc  to  Cape  Portio  di  Palo, 
Sicily),  780  miles;  average  width,  100  miles. 
This  langdom  has  a  coast  line  of  about  3,350 
miles,  one-third  of  which  is  insulated,  the  prin- 
cipal indentations  of  the  sea  being  the  guus  of 
Venice,  Manfredonia,  Taranto,  Squillaoe,  Poli- 
castro,  Gaeta,  Spezia,  and  Genoa;  besides 
those  of  Asinara  and  Cagliari^  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  and  Castellanuire  m  that  of  Sicily. 
The  latter  island  is  divided  from  the  continent 
by  the  Strait  of  Messina.  Besides  the  islands 
just  named,  there  are  those  of  the  lipari  ^up, 
Elba,  Monte  Cristo,  Stromboli,  Ischia,  Capri, 
Giglia,  and  the  cluster  upon  which  stands  the 
city  of  Venice.  Throughout  its  entire  length, 
or  rather  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  extrem- 
itv of  Calabria,  Italy  is  intersected  by  the  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  Its  western  and  northern 
frontiers  are  guarded  by  the  Alps,  ramifications 
of  which  mountain  system  extend  over  a  great 
part  of  Hedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Venetia: 
Sicily  is  also  generally  mountainous  in  re^ra 
to  surface,  Mount  Etna  forming  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  altitude.  The  plams  of  Italy  are 
extensive,  and  proverbial  for  their  fertility  and 
productiveness;  notably  so  that  of  Lombardy. 
which  has  been  termed  the  "Garden  of  Italy/* 
The  Tuscan  Maremma,  the  Pontine  Marshef^ 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  Campagna, 
are  also  level  tracts,  highly  prolific  and  generally 
well  cultivated.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Po,  with  its  numerous  feeders ;  the  Adige,  Brenta, 
Piave,  Tiber,  Amo,  Tagliamento,  and  Voltumo; 
the  lakes  comprise  those  of  Como,  Maggiore, 
Garda,  Bolseno,  and  Bracciano;  salt  lagoons, 
too,  fringe  the  coasts  of  Venetia  and  Tuscany. 
A  ereat  part  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  almost 
exclusively  of  volcanic  formation,  Mount  Ve- 
suvius, for  example,  manifesting  periodical 
instances  of  subterranean  activity.  Iron  is 
largely  found  in  EUba,' borax  in  Tuscany,  and 
fine  varieties  of  marble,  with  salt,  nitre,  alum, 
alabaster,  gypsum,  etc.,  in  other  parts.  Mineral 
and  thermal  springs  are  almost  innumerable. 
In  point  of  climate,  Italy  may  be  said  to  possess 
four  distinct  zones  —  ran^ns  from  the  almost 
arctic  cold  of  her  mountain  belts  to  an  almost 
tropical  degree  of  heat  in  the  southern  lowlands 
ana  valleys.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  healthful 
country.  The  staple  products  of  the  soil  are: 
wines,  fruits,  olive  oil,  silk,  and  cotton,  which, 
with  fish,  marble,  sulphur,  and  various  manu- 
factures, constitute  the  bulk  of  its  exports 
abroad.  The  principal  articles  fabricated  in 
the  industrial  centers  are  textile  fabrics,  lace, 
straw  hats,  leather  goods,  glass,  pottery,  per- 
fumes, chemicals,  and  paper.  The  chief  cities 
are  Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  Genoa,  Turin,  Flor- 
ence, Palermo,  etc. 
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Japaiiy  an  ancient  empire  of  Eastern 
Afiia,  to  the  northeast  of  Cnina,  consists  of 
four  principal  islands,  and  of  a  large  number 
of  smaller  ones.  Niphom  or  Nipon  (the  country 
of  the  rising  sun),  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Japanese  to  the  whole  empire;  the  four  pnn- 
oiiMd  islands  are  Hondo,  or  Honshiu,  Kiushiu, 
Smkoku,  and  Yezo.  The  largest  island,  Niohon, 
or  Hondo,  is  upward  of  700  miles  long  northeast 
and  southwest,  breadth  var3dng  from  fifty  to 
100  miles.  The  coasts  of  the  linger  islands  are 
extremely  inegular.  being  deeply  indented  with 
gulfs,  bays,  and  inlets,  which  form  magnificent 
harbors.  The  surface  also  is  generally  uneven, 
and  in  many  instances  rises  into  mountains  of 
great  elevation.  Volcanic  vents  are  numerous, 
and  earthquakes,  often  causing  great  devasta- 
tion, are  of  frequent  occurrence;  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  every  seven  years  a  Japanese  city  is 
destrov^  by  their  agency.  In  Yezo  some 
dreadud  eruptions  have  occurred.  The  metallic 
wcAlth  of  the  empire  is  known  to  be  very  great, 
comprising  pdd,  aHiver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
iron.  The  island  of  Sado  is  particularly  rich 
in  gold.  Both  the  tin  and  the  copper  of  Japan 
are  considered  to  be  c^  very  superior  quaut^^. 
Coal  is  found  in  various  parts,  ana  the  output  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Petroleum  is  becommg  a 
product  of  some  consequence.  Streams  are  num- 
erous in  Japan,  but  have  very  short  courses  and 
are  for  the  most  part  rather  torrents  than  rivers. 
The  climate  of  Japan,  though  extremely  varied  — 
being  intensely  cold  in  the  north,  and  about  as 
warm  as  the  south  of  France  in  the  south  —  is 
on  the  whole  much  milder  than  its  latitude 
would  indicate,  owing  chiefly  to  the  influence 
of  the  surrounding  ocean.  Vegetation  of  the 
Japanese  Islands  is  exceedingly  varied,  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  tropics  being,  mtermingled  with 
those  of  the  temperate  and  fri^d  zones.  The 
palm,  banana,  bamboo,  bignoma,  and  m3rrtle 
flourish  in  the  south,  while  in  the  north,  moro 
especially  in  the  island  of  Yezo,  oaks  and  pines 
abound.  Sweet  oranges,  pomegranates,  pears, 
apricots,  peaches,  and  over  500  of  the  principal 
ornamental  and  useful  plants  are  of  foreign 
origin,  bavins  probably  been  introduced  from 
Corea  and  China.  The  camphor  and  varnish 
trees  are  indigenous.  The  kadsi,  or  paper  tree, 
a  species  of  mulberry,  grows  naturally  in  the 
fielos,  and  furnishes  textile  fibers  from  which 
paper  is  produced;  paper  is  also  made  from 
various  other  plants.  The  chryBanthemum  is  a 
common  and  favorite  plant  and  has  become  an 
emblem  of  Japan.  Tne  flora  as  a  whole  re- 
sembles that  of  a  great  part  of  North  America. 
The  soil  of  Japan  is  naturally  indifferent;  but 
the  patient  industry  of  the  agriculturists  favored 
by  the  genial  climate  has  covered  with  vefi;eta-. 
tion  every  spot  capable  of  bearing  anytning. 
In  the  south  the  sugar  cane  Ib  cultivated  with 
success;  rice  yields  two  harvests  and  consti- 
tutes the  chief  article  of  food.  Wheat  and 
barley,  maize  and  millet  are  grown  to  an  im- 
portant extent,  and  buckwheat,  potatoes,  melons, 
pumpkins,  and  cucumbers  in  great  abundance. 
Gin^,  pepper,  cotton,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are 
cultivated  m  considerable  quantities.  There 
are  extensive  plantations  of  the  tea  plant, 
yielding,  however,  a  product  inferior  to  that  of 


China.  Silk  is  also  a  Japanese  product.  The 
principal  cities  are  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kioto,  Yoko- 
hama, Nagoya,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. 

Jerusalem y  a  famous  city  c^  Western  Asia, 
and  ancientlv  the  capital  of  Judea,  as  it  was  later 
of  Christendom.  It  is  situated  in  the  modem 
district  of  El  Kuds,  Syria,  thirty-seven  miles  east 
of  the  Mediterranean,  twenty-four  west  of  the 
River  Jordan,  and  126  southeast  of  Damascus, 
and  stands  at  an  elevation  of  some  2,500  feet 
above  sea  level.  Its  most  imposing  modem 
structures  are  the  mosoue  of  the  Sultan  Omar, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  Holy  Temple  of  the 
Jews,  ana  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
containinj;  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and 
of  Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem.  Except  for  bri^ 
periods  during  the  Crusades,  Jerusalem  remained 
continuously  under  Mohammedan  rule  from  the 
year  631  until  captured  from  the  Turks  bv  Brit- 
ish forces  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Allenby 
December  10, 1917. 

Liakest  Largest  in  the  Worlds 

^^*"                SQ.MzLn  imFbw*    wFww 

Aral  S«n  (Aaia>,    ....   26,000  48  .... 

Brtikiil  iSibcria) 12,500  1.600  4,500 

CMprntif^eAtA-ia),      .    .170,000  — «7  700 

Ch*pftlft  (M«iicoh    .    .    .     1.300  7.000 

IVad  i^a  (Ffttwitine).  .    .        320  —1,312  700 

Eric  (NV  Am),      ....     9,600  573  210 

(JrratSalt  (U,  8.3,    .    .    .     2,600  4,200  60 

Huron  tN.  Am).       .    .    .  22.322  681  700 

Ladoga  (Rua<iuh      .    .    .     7,000  65  730 

Mirhisrnrj  (t  .  ^^  I,      .    .    .22,460  681  870 

NicuasuA  (CoQ.  Am.).     .     3.650  130  240 

Ontario  (N.  Am.).    .    .    .     7.250  247  738 

Superior  (N.  Am.),   .    .    .  31,500  602  1,008 

Titicaca  (Peru).    ....     4.000  12,874  700 

Yiotoria  (Africa),      .    .    .  40.000  3.775  240 
*£leTationa  marked  —  are  below  eea  level. 

Latitude.  The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  its  distance  north  or  south 
from  the  equator,  and  is  equal  to  the  angle 
which  a  plumb  line  at  that  place  makes  with  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  or  to  the  an^le 
which  the  horizon  plane  of  the  place  makes  with 
the  earth's  axis.  Hence  it  may  be  measured  by 
measuring  the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens 
above  the  horizon,  or  by  measuring  the  distance 
on  the  meridian  of  the  eauator  from  the  zenith. 
The  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  distance 
from  the  ecliptic,  and  is  measured  by  the  arc  of 
a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  latter,  inter- 
cepted between  tne  ecliptic  and  the  body. 

Liberty  Enlightening  the  World. 
This  colossal  statue,  on  Liberty  Island,  New 
York  harbor,  was  presented  by  the  French 
nation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
commemoration  of  the  centennial  of  their  na- 
tional independence.  It  was  designed  by  and 
constructecf  under  the  supervision  of  the  artist, 
Bartholdi;  the  height  of  the  statue  proper  from 
base  to  top  of  torch  is  151  feet.  The  height 
of  the  pedestal  is  ninety-five  feet,  and  the  total 
height  of  the  whole  work  above  the  waters  of 
the  bay  is  305  feet,  eleven  inches,  the  tallest 
statue  m  the  world.  The  pedestal  was  built  by 
popular  subscription  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  the  statue  was  the  free  gift  of  the 
French  people.  In  June,  1885,  the  colossal 
figure,  taken  apart  and  securely  packed  in  boxes, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  transport  Is^re,  and 
was  accorded  a  fitting  public  reception.    The 
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work  of  placing  the  figure  on  its  base  was  com- 
pleted in  1886,  and  on  October  28th  the  statue 
was  unveiled,  amid  imposing  ceremonies,  by 
President  Cleveland  in  the  presence  of  the  artist 
Bartholdi  and  otherguests.  The  statue  weighs 
450,000  pounds,  or  225  tons.  The  bronze  alone 
weighs  200,000  pounds.  Forty  persons  can 
stand  comfortably  in  the  head,  and  the  torch 
will  hold  twelve  people.  The  nimiber  of  steps 
in  the  statue,  from  the  pedestal  to  the  head, 
is  154.  and  the  ladder  leading  up  through  the 
extended  right  arm  to  the  torch  has  fifty-four 
rounds. 

Lisbon  (Portuguese,  Ldsboa),  the  capital  of 
PortUjgal,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  stretches 
for  about  five  miles  along  the  river  side,  and  is 
built  on  several  hillb  rising  to  a  considerable 
elevation.  The  new  royal  palace^  which  was 
completed  in  1864,  is  a  magnificent  edifice. 
Oppodte  thfe  oi/bv  the  river  is  about  ox  miles 
wiae>  and  its  harbor^  or  roadstead,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  lisbon  owes  its  beauty  as 
a  modem  city  to  the  great  earthquake  of  No- 
vember 1,  1755,  when  it  is  said  that  50,000  lives 
were  lost,  and  when  a  great  part  of  the  old  city 
was  destroyed.  Since  then,  the  whole  of  the 
modem  city,  or  new  town,  has  ^wn  up.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Patriarch,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Portugal;  and 
it  has  many  museums,  libraries,  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  export  trade  of  Lis- 
bon consists  chiefly  of  wine,  ou,  fruits,  and  salt; 
and  it  has  numerous  and  important  manufac- 
tures.   Population,  1911,  435,359. 

Liverpool  is  an  important  fortified  sea- 
port, borough,  and  commercial  emporium  of 
^iglancL  on  tne  estuary  of  the  Mersey.  This 
cit]^  is  tne  chief  port  of  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  En^and,  and  possesses 
flipping  interests  on  a  ^gantic  scale.  The  fa- 
mous docks  here,  nine  miles  in  length,  and  un- 
surpassed with  regard  to  massiveness  of  con- 
stmction  and  extent  of  accommodation,  were 
constmcted  at  a  cost  of  $65,000,000.  Popula- 
tion, 1911,  746,421. 

Liondoiif  on  the  Thames,  fifty  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire  and 
its  most  noteo^  populous,  and  wealthy  city. 
Th^  city  of  liondon  proper  occupies  one  square 
mile  in  the  center,  is  wholly  a  commercial  port, 
and  is  fl[overaed  by  an  annually  elected  ma^or 
and  aldermen;  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  with 
St.  Paul's  for  cathedral.  The  city  of  Westmin- 
ster is  also  a  bishopric  under  a  high  steward  and 
high  bailiff,  chosen  b^  the  dean  and  chapter. 
These  two  cities,  with  twenty-six  boroughs 
under  local  ofiicers,  constitute  the  metropolis, 
and  since  1888  the  coimty  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  send  fifty-nine  members  to  parliament. 
Streets  in  the  older  parts  are  narrow,  but  newer 
districts  are  well  built;  the  level  eround  and 
density  of  building  detracts  from  the  effect  of 
innumerable  magnificent  edifices.  Bucking- 
ham, Kendneton,  and  St.  James's  are  royal 
residences;  tne  houses  of  parliament  are  the 
biggest  Gothic  building  in  the  worid;  St.  Paul's, 
buut  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  contains  the  re- 
mains  of   Nelson   and    Wellington,    Reynolds, 


Turner,  and  Wren  himself.  Westminster,  con- 
secrated 1269,  is  the  burial  place  of  E^^^and's 
greatest  poets  and  statesmen^  and  of  many 
kings;  the  ro^  courts  of  justice  in  the  Strand 
were  opened  in  1882.  There  are  niany  edo- 
cationaJ  institutions,  medical  hospitals,  and 
charitable  institutions  of  all  kinds.  London  is 
the  center  of  the  English  literary  and  artisUc 
worid,  and  of  scientific  interest  and  research; 
here  are  the  largest  publishing  houses,  the  chief 
libraries  and  art  galleries,  and  museums;  the 
British  Museum  and  library,  the  national  gal- 
leries, and  magnificent  botanical  and  zodlogical 
gardens.  London  is  also  a  world  emporium  of 
commerce  and  banking  center.  It  has  nine 
principal  docks;  its  shipping  trade  is  enormous, 
55,000  vessels  enter  and  clear  annually*  it  jwiys 
more  than  half  the  custom  duties  of  tne  king- 
dom, and  handles  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
total  exports;  its  warehouse  trade  is  second 
only  to  that  of  Manchester;  it  manufactures 
almost  everything,  chiefly  watches,  jewelry, 
leather  goods,  cydes,  pianos,  and  glass.  The 
control  of  tr^c,  the  lighting,  and  water-supply 
of  so  large  a  city  involves  serious  problratis. 
Population,  4,521,685. 

Longitude  is  the  angle  at  the  pole  between 
two  great  circles  drawn  on  the  earth's  surface, 
passing  through  the  poles,  and  touching  re- 
spectively the  place  whose  longitude  is  in  ciues- 
tion  ana  the  place  selected  as  the  origm  of 
loimtudes.  Accordingly,  the  difference  in  longi- 
tude of  two  places  is  equivalent  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  be- 
tween their  meridians.  As  nature  has  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  latitude,  supplied  us  with  a 
fixed  meridian,  each  nation  has  chosen  its 
own  prime  meridian.  Thus,  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  Ger- 
poany,  Holland  and  other  static,  longitude 
is  reckoned  from  the  meridian  passing  through 
Greenwich.  France  uses  the  meridian  passing 
through  Paris.  Longitude  is  reckoned  east 
and  west  from  0**  to  180**,  though  astronomers 
reckon  west  from  0®  to  360**,  never  using  eapt 
longitude.  Longitude  is  employed  to  reckon 
time,  a  difference  of  fifteen  degrees  representing 
one  hour.  By  ascertaining  the  difference  in 
hours  between  local  and  meridian  time  and 
multiplying  by  fifteen^  longitude  is  readily 
found. 

Los  Ansreles,  on  Los  Angeles  River,  480 
miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco,  is  the  com- 
mercial center  of  Southern  California.  Its 
seaport  on  the  Pacific  is  San  Pedro,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  the  center  of  a  region 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  lead  mines,  and  petro> 
leum  wells,  and  yielding  the  principal  grains, 
wines,  and  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits.  Los 
Angeles  is  a  beautiful  residence  city,  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Its 
fine  climate  has  attracted  many  people  of 
wealth  and  culture  to  its  environs,  and  has 
stimulated  its  marvelous  growth  as  well.  Until 
1847  it  alternated  with  Monterey  as  the  capital 
of  the  Mexican  province  of  California.  Popu* 
lation,  1916  U.  S.  est.,  603^12. 

Lyons,  third  city  of  France  in  population, 
is  situatea  chiefiy  on  the  peninsula  between 
the  Rivers  Rhone  and  Saone,  245  miles  south* 
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east  of  Paris.  It  is  the  great  warehouse  of  the 
south  of  France  and  of  Switzeriand;  principal 
manufacture,  silk  stuffs,  giving  emplojrment 
directly  or  indirectly  to  200,000  hands.  The 
cathedral  and  Churcn  of  St.  Nizier,  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  (town  hall),  the  finest  edifice  of  the  kind 
in  the  country,  the  hospital,  the  public  library, 
and  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  are  the  most 
notable  among  numerous  institutions.  There 
are  also  a  university  academy,  an  imperial  vet- 
erinary school  —  the  first  founded  in  the  coun- 
try, and  still  the  best  —  schools  for  agriculture, 
medicine,  etc.  The  two  rivers  are  crossed  by 
nineteen  bridges;  twelve  over  the  Saone,  and 
seven  over  tne  Rhone.  The  quays,  twenty- 
eight  in  number,  are  said  to  be  the  most  remark- 
able in  Europe.  There  are  several  large  and 
important  suourbs;  several  fine  squares,  of 
which  the  Place  Bellecour  is  one  of  the  lai^st 
in  Europe.    Population,  1911,  523,796. 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain  and  of  the 
province  of  Madrid,  a  part  of  New  Castile,  situ- 
ated near  the  heart  of^the  country,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Manzanares,  a  sub-amueht  of  the 
Tagus,  and  on  a  hilly,  sandy  plateau,  2,200  feet 
above  the  sea.  One  of  the  handsomest  of  Eu- 
ropean cities,  it  has  a  very  modem  aspect,  and  is 
partly  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  twenty  feet 
high-  and  pierced  by  sixteen  gates,  the  most 
notaole  being  the  Puerta  de  Alcala,  a  triumphal 
arch  seventy-two  feet  high  at  the  foot  of  the 
CaDe  de  Alcala,  a  magnificent  street  that 
traverses  the  city  from  northeast  to  south w;est. 
The  city  is  girt  with  fine  promenades  and 
stately  suburban  villas  embowered  in  beautiful 
gardens. 

The  great  building  in  Madrid  is  the  Real 
Palacio,  on  the  west  side,  between  the  city  and 
the  river.  It  is  a  square,  470  feet  on  each  side, 
and  100  feet  hieh,  built  (1737-1750)  of  granite 
and  white  marble,  inclosine  a  court  240  feet 
square,  and  containing  a  library  of  100,000 
volumes,  an  armory  of  2,533  specimens,  and  a 
numismatic  collection  of  150,000  pieces.  Ma- 
drid has  also  about  sixty  chiu-ches,  forty-four 
monasteries,  used  since  1836  for  secular  pur- 
poses, twenty-four  nunneries,  twenty-four  nos- 
pitals  (one  with  1,526  beds),  fourteen  barracks, 
100  elementary  schools,  several  colleges  or  higher 
schools,  a  \miversity,  a  medical  school,  a  con- 
servatory of  musiCj  eight  theaters,  four  public 
libraries,  eight  museums,  a  botanical  garden,  an 
observatory,  an  academy  modeled  on  that  of 
Paris,  etc.  The  royal  museum  in  the  Prado 
contains  a  gallery  of  1,833  pictures,  one  of  the 
richest  collections  in  the  world. 

The  industries  of  Madrid  are  slight.  The 
commerce,  however,  is  important,  as  Madrid  is 
the  entrepot  for  all  the  interior  provinces.  Pop- 
ulation, 1910,  599^807. 

Magglore  (Lake)  {wM-jt/ra),  or  Locama, 
a  considerable  expanse  of  water  in  Northern  Italy, 
lying  partly  witnin  the  latter,  and  partly  in- 
cluctedTin  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino.  Length, 
thirty-nine  miles,  breadth  from  one-half  mile 
to  five  and  one-half  miles;  636  feet  above  sea- 
level,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  1,221  feet. 
It  receives  the  rivers  Tresa  and  Ticino,  and  its 
enirface.  is  dotted  with  several  islands,  chief 
among  them  being  the  Borromean  group  —  one 


of  which,  "  Isola  Bella,*'  is  renowned  for  its  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  location  and  surroundings. 

Malays  9  a  people  inhabiting  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  the  Eastern  or  Malay  Archipelago, 
or  collectively  Malaysia.  They  are  of  Moncohan 
affinity.  This  enterprising  race  has  made  its 
way  widely  over  the  Pacific  islands,  reaching  as 
far  south  as  Madagascar,  where  they  exist  as  the 
dominant  Hova  element  of  the  population. 
This  widespread  dominion  is  due  to  their  bold, 
enterprising,  and  roving  disposition,  their  place 
of  residence  on  the  peninsula  and  the  larger  is- 
lands being  the  coast  region,  whence  they  have 
driven  the  natives  into  the  interior  and  where 
they  long  pursued  a  piratical  career,  darting 
from  hidden  streams  in  their  well-manned  proas 
on  any  vessel  that  approached  too  near  the  coast, 
or  more  boldly  lying  in  wait  in  fleets  in  the  open 
sea,  for  any  expected  rich  prize.  Physically  con- 
sidered, the  Malays  are  of  low  stature.  In  vari- 
ous respects  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  Mongolians  of  Eastern  Asia,  but  differ  from 
them  radically  in  language.  Of  late  years  the 
lessons  taueht  them  by  European  naval  vessels 
have  forced  the  Malays  to  cfekist  from  piracy. 
Intellectually  they  seem  at  a  low  level,  and  have 
never  developed  a  native  literature,  such  civiliza- 
tion as  they  possess  bein^  due  to  Arab  and  Hindu 
influence. 

Mammoth  Cavey  a  cavern  near  Green 
River^  Edmonson  Coimty,  Kehtuclnr,  about 
85  miles  south-southwest  of  Louisville.  The 
cave  is  about  10  miles  long,  but  it  requires  up- 
ward of  150  miles  of  traveling  to  explore  its 
multitudinous  avenues,  chambers,  grottoes, 
rivers,  and  cataracts.  The  main  cave  is  4  miles 
long,  from  40  to  300  feet  ^de,  and  rises  in 
height  to  125  feet.  The  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  cave  are:  The  Chief  City  or  Temple, 
(Covering  an  area  of  about  four  acres  and  having 
a  dome  of  solid  rock  120  feet  hirfi;  the  Star 
CJhamber,  about  500  feet  long  by  70  feet  wide, 
with  a  ceiling  70  feet  high,  consisting  of  black 
gypsum  dotted  with  many  white  points,  which, 
when  the  chamber  is  lighted,  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  stars;  Silliman's  avenue,  IJ  miles 
long,  20  to  200  feet  wide,  and  20  to  40  feet  high; 
Cleveland's  Cabinet,  an  arch  50  feet  wide,  10  feet 
high  and  2  miles  long,  covered  with  a  variety 
of  formations;  the  Nlaelstrom  Abyss  and  Bot- 
tomless Pit,  each  of  which  is  20  feet  wide  and 
about  175  feet  deep:  and  the  river  Styx,  450 
feet  long,  and  crossed  by  a  natural  bridge  about 
30  feetnigh.  The  cave  contains  various  kinds 
of  animals,  and  there  are  also  found  lizards, 
crickets,  frogs,  bats,  and  different  sorts  of  fish. 
The  latter  include  the  famous  eyeless  fish,  which 
are  white  in  color.  The  atmosphere  is  pure 
and  healthful  and  there  is  a  temperature  through- 
out the  year  of  from  52**  to  59**. 

Manchester 9  a  city  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Irwell,  an  aflBuent  of  the  Mersey, 
thirty-one  miles  east  of  Liverpool.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and 
one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  cities  in  the 
world.  The  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  which 
was  introduced  in  1816,  has  generaJly  flourished 
since  1826,  producing  every  description  of  fabrics 
from  the  rich  broca(fe  to  the  flimsy  Persian.  In 
some  cotton  factories  the  process  of  spinning 
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only  is  carried  on;  in  many  of  them  upward  of 
600  power  looms  are  in  action,  each  producing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pieces  of  fabric,  of  tw^ity- 
four  yards  each  per  week.  There  are  over  60,000 
persons  employed  in  the  cotton  mills,  besides 
7;000  skilled  mechanics  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  steam  engines,  looms,  and  other  machin- 
ery. The  climate  of  Manchester  is  very  healthy, 
despite  the  disadvantage  of  the  prevalence  of 
smoke  arising  from  the  number  of  factories,  etc. 
Population,  1911,  714,333. 

Manchuria  (Chinese,  Shing-king),  a  Chi- 
nese territory  occui)3ring  the  northeast  comer 
of  China;  it  is  divided  into  three  provinces, 
Shing-king,  Feng-Tien,  or  Liao-tung  in  the 
south  (of  which  Mukden  is  the  capital),  Kirin 
in  the  center  (with  a  capital  of  the  same  name), 
and  Hei-Lung-Kiang  in  the  north  (with  cai)ital 
Tsitsihar);  total  area,  362,310  square  miles; 
population  is  estimated  at  15,000,000.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  but  on  the  whole  fertile, 
llie  cumate  is  good:  though  the  vrinters  are 
severe,  they  are  healtny  and  bracing.  The  vast 
forests  of  the  north  are  rich  in  useful  timber 
of  all  kinds.  The  administration  is  military, 
the  governors  of  the  two  northern  provinces 
being  subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Mukden. 
The  Manchus  are  a  hardy  race,  and  their  country 
has  long  been  the  great  recruiting  ground  for 
the  Chinese  army;  but  of  late  years  vast  num- 
bers of  Chinese  proper  have  flocked  into  it,  so 
that  now  they  by  far  outnumber  the  native  race. 
In  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  Manchus  invaded 
China  and  placed  their  leader's  son  on  the  throne. 
From  tJiat  time  until  1912  the  Manchu  Dvnasty 
continued  to  reign  in  (]!hina.  The  Manchu 
language  has  become  the  court  and  official  lan- 
guage. 

For  a  considerable  time  prior  to  1891,  when  the 
first  sod  was  turned  for  the  construction  of  the 
great  Siberian  railroad,  the  Russian  Government 
was  anxious  to  secure  control  of  this  territory. 
On  November  9,  1901,  the  Russian  minister  of 
finance,  in  announcing  the  completion  of  this 
railroad  from  Transbaikal  territory  to  Vladi- 
vostok and  Port  Arthur,  used  the  phrase  "Our 
enterprise  in  Manchuria  is  practically,  thou|^ 
not  entirely,  concluded."  A  number  of  times  it 
was  declared  that  the  Chinese  Oovemment,  under 
pressure  from  Li  Hun^  Chang,  had  signed  a 
secret  treaty  with  Russia  for  the  cession  of  this 
territory.  In  1900,  whUe  the  allied  army  was 
hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  legations  in  Peking 
a  Russian  military  force  occupied  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amur  River,  and  declared  it  to  be  Rus- 
sian territory,  and  a  provisional  Russian  ad- 
ininistration  was  established.  Official  declayrar 
tions  were  sent  out- from  Petersburg  to  the  effect 
that  the  current  rumors  of  an  mcorporation 
of  Manchuria  with  the  Russian  Empire  were 
groundless. 

In .  October,  1903,  Russia  having  failed  to 
evacuate  Manchuria  on  the  8th  of  that  month, 
as  promised,  Japan  made  military  and  naval 
preparations  of  a  warlike  character,  while  Russia 
also  stren^hened  her  forces  in  the  distant 
Orient,  which  eventuated  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  While,  by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
Manchuria  was  restored  to  China,  it  is  still  a 
bone  of  contention  between  Russia  and  Japan. 


Manila,  or  Manilla,  a  seaport  of  the  island 
of  Luzon,  capital  of  the  Philippines,  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Passig,  at  the  head 
of  a  bav  of  same  name.  It  possesses  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  and  carries  on  a  large  and  important 
commerce  with  Euroi)e,  the  United  States,  and 
China.  The  climate  is  healthful  on  the  whole, 
but  the  place  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  the  last 
of  which,  in  1863,  was  the  cause  of  serious  loss 
of  life.  In  Manila  Bay,  on  May  1,  1898,  Ad- 
miral Dewey  with  six  warahips,  destroyed  Spain's 
Asiatic  Squadron,  thirteen  vessels,  under  Ad- 
miral Monteio.    Population  in  1914.  266,943, 

Marseilles  (m&r-^salz),  French  Marseille 
(mdrsay''e),  a  city,  orincipal  commercial  seaport 
of  France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  capital 
of  the  department  of  Bouchesdu-Rhone.  It  lies 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater  round  a  natural 
harbor  of  moderate  sise,  now  known  as  the  Old 
Harbor.  Though  a  handsome  city  as  a  whole, 
Marseilles  is  not  rich  in  public  educes.  The 
harbor  is  strongly  defended  by  various  works. 
What  is  called  the  New  Harbor  consists  of 
a  series  of  extensive  docks  along  the  shore  to  the 
west,  with  a  protecting  breakwater  in  front. 

In  recent  times  Marseilles  has  made  great 
progress  in  its  extent,  street  improvements^ 
population,  and  commerce,  largely  owing  to 
the  conquest  of  Algeria,  and  the  opening  oi  the 
Suez  CanaL  Marseilles  was  foundea  by  a  colony 
of  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  about  600  years 
before  Christ,  the  original  name  being  Ma««iJi^ 
It  attained  great  prosperity  as  a  Greek  colonial 
center,  and  the  Greek  language  is  said  to  have 
been  spokai  there  till  several  centuries  after 
Christ.  It  was  taken  by  Caesar  in  49  B.  C.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  became  a 
prey  to  the  Goths,  Burgimdiims,  and  Franks. 
In  735  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and 
in  the  Tenth  Century  it  came  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  counts  of  Provence,  and  for  some 
centuries  after  followed  the  fortunes  of  that 
house.    Population,  1911.  550,619. 

Mattertioriiy  a  peak  of  the  Alps,  between 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Valals  and  Piedmont,  rising 
to  the  altitude  of  14,780  feet.  The  actual  peak 
was  first  scaled  by  Lord  Francis  Douglas,  the 
Rev.  C.  Hudson,  Hadow,  and  Whymper,  with 
three  guides,  July  14,  1865,  when  the  three  first- 
named  and  one  of  the  guides  fell  over  a  precipice 
and  were  killed. 

Mecca  9  a  city  of  Arabia,  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  Red  Sea,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hedjas, 
and  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed. 
It  is  the  sacred  city  of  the  Mohammedans,  and, 
in  itself  uninterestmg,  is  important  on  account 
of  the  pilgrimages  which  are  inade  annually  to 
the  Great  Mosque,  in  which  is  contained  the 
Kaaba.  From  100,000  to  150,000  persons  are 
said  to  take  part  in  these  pilgnmages  annually. 
The  city,  like  the  whole  province  of  the  Hedjas, 
now  belongs  to  Turkey.  Population,  about 
80^. 

Medina,  a  city  of  Arabia,  about  230  miles 
north  of  Mecca.  It  is  the  second  capital  of  the 
Hediaz,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  Moham- 
med s  empire,  as  the  place  to  which  he  fled  from 
Mecca,  and  likewise  as  his  burial  place.  To  the 
Mohammedans  Medina  is  onl^r  less  sacred  than 
Mecca,  but  it  is  now  chiefly  important  as  one 
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of  the  stations  on  the  pilgrim  route  to  Mecca. 
The  city,  like  the  whole  province  of  the  Hedjaz, 
belongs  to  Turkey.  Stationary  population,  about 
40^. 

Mediterranean  Sea^  The  (mecf-e-t^ 
rafne-^n),  a  gieat  inland  sea,  separating  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  from  that  of  Africa  and  part 
of  Western  Asia;  connecting  by  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  at  its  western  extremity,  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  northeast  with  the 
Sea- of  Karmora  by  the  channel  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, aiid  thence  by  the  Bosporus  with  the 
Euxine.  Extreme  length,  2,300  miles;  maxi- 
mum breadth,  1,200  miles.  Estimated  area, 
690.000  sauare  miles.  Various  portions  of  its 
surface  take  other  names,  as  the  ''Ligurian," 
"Tyrrhenian,"  "Ionian,"  "^gean,"  and  "Adri- 
atic"  seas.  Its  coastline,  too,  embraces  the 
extensive  gulfs  of  Taranto,  Patras,  ^gina, 
Salonika,  Smyrna,  Adalia,  Iskanderoon,  Gaeta, 
Genoa,  Lyon,  Cabes,  and  Sidra.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  Ebro,  Rhone,  Po,  and 
many  others;  contains  the  considerable  is- 
lands of  Santinia,  Corsica,  Sicity,  the  Balearic 
group,  llalta,  Candia,  Cyprus,  and  the  clusters 
of  the  Greek  Archipelago;  and  possesses  a  tem- 
perature averaging  from  72°  to  70**,  or  J®  Fahr. 
nigher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has 
a  tide  rising  from  five  to  seven  feet,  and  a  con- 
stant upper  current  sets  in  from  tne  Atlantic, 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Its  depth  varies 
accormng  to  situation;  and  it  is  at  times  subject 
to  destructive  winds,  such  as  the* "sirocco"  and 
the  "  white  squalL"  The  surrounding  territories 
are  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  tne  greatest 
movemente  in  civilization  and  art  have  taken 
place  around  it  in  Africa,  Phenicia,  Carthage, 
Greece,  and  Rome. 

Melbourne »  the  capital  of  Victoria  in 
southeastern  part  of  Australia;  situated  on  the 
Yarra  Yarra  River,  a  stream  of  no  great  sise, 
Melbourne  proper  being  several  miles  from  its 
mouth,  while  suburban  extensions  reach  the 
shores  of  Port  Phillip  Bay,  into  which  the  river 
flows.  The  shipping  traae  is  large,  in  both  ex- 
porte  and  imports,  the  chief  of  the  former  being 
wool,  of  the  latter  manufactured  goods.  Most 
imports  are  subject  to  a  heavy  duty. 

By  ite  railway  system  the  city  is  connected 
with  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Austra- 
lian continent.  Tne  first  settlements  on  the  site 
of  Melbourne  were  made  in  1835,  and  a  year  or 
two  after  it  received  its  present  name,  beine  so 
called  after  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  then 
British  prime  minister.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1S42.  In  1851  it  became  the  capital  of  Victoria 
(then  established  as  a  separate  colony),  and 
received  an  immense  impetus  from  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  fields.  A  centennial  exhibition  was 
held  in  1888  in  celebration  of  the  founding  (in 
1788)  of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  first  Par- 
liament of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was 
opened  in  the  Exhibition  Building  on  May  9, 
1901,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Population, 
538,000. 

Melrose,  a  village  of  Scotland,  county  of 
Roxbu^;  on  the  Tweed,  thirtv-one  miles 
southeast  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  cdebrated  for 
possesdnff  the  finest  monastic  ruin  in  Scotland. 
Melrose  Abbey,  originally  founded  by  David  I., 


in  1136,  was  destroyed  by  Edward  II.,  of  Eng- 
land, in  1322.  In  1336  it  was  rebuilt  by  Robert 
Bruce,  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
about  1488-1513.  It  was  again  destroyed  by 
the  English  in  1545.  It  was  of  Gothic  style,  and 
the  ruins  still  attest  its  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. 

Mexico  (Spanish,  Mejico),  a  republic  of 
North  America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
United  States,  on  the  east  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
on  the  southeast  by  Central  America,  and  on  the 
west  and  south  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  Ite  extreme 
length  from  northwest  to  southeast  is  about  2,000 
miles  and  ite  maximum  breadth  about  800  miles. 
Mexico  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  varied 
regions  of  the  world.  It  consiste  of  three  natural 
divisions:  the  tierroB  ealientes,  or  hot  regions: 
the  tierras  templadtM,  or  temperate  tracte,  and 
the  ^t^rros  frias,  or  cold  climes,  found  high  up 
among  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Sierra  Madres. 
Connected  with  these  mountain  chains  are  some 
of  the  loftiest  volcanic  peaks  of  the  continent, 
the  bluest  of  which  are  Orizaba  and  Popo- 
catepetL 

8tat«  AND  Tkrbxtobim  [£i!lii.  Por.1910 

▲guMoalientes, 2,050*  120.6U 

B«ja  CiJifornia  (tor.) 58,328  62,273 

Campeche 18,087  88,661 

Chiapas, 27.222  438,843 

Chihuahua, 87.802  405,707 

r    '^Tila, 63,569  362.092 

{          I    .    . 2.272  77,704 

1  .jaimo.        38,009  483,175 

l',-<ier»J  DiBtrjf^t 463  720,753 

GuaOfljQHto.  .        11.370  1,081,651 

Guerrero, 24,996  594,278 

HiJalgo, 8,917  646,551 

Jalwoo, 31,846  1,208,858 

MfiicQ,  ,    .    , 9,247  989,510 

Xfiehu&cAAn, 22,874  991,880 

MonloH, 2,773  179,594 

Nutvo  l^u,          23,692  365,150 

Oazaoa, 35,382  1,040,398 

Puebla, 12.204  1,101,600 

Quer^Uro 3,656  244.663 

Quinuna  Roo  (tor.). 18,876  9.109 

SanLuiaPotorf 26.316  627,800 

Sinaloa, 33,671  323.642 

Sonora, 76.900  266.383 

Tabaaoo 10,072  187.574 

TamauUpas. 82.128  249.641 

Tepio  (tor.) 11.275  171,173 

TlaxciOa 1,595  184.171 

Veracrui, 29,201  1.132.859 

Yuoatdn. 36.203  339.618 

Zacatooat.      24.757  477.556 

Qrand  Total. 785,881  15.160,369 

Mlchlsran.  Lake,  the  second  largest  of 
the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America.  It  is 
wholly  within  the  United  Stetes,  having  the 
State  of  Michi^n  on  the  east  and  northwest 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  on  the  west,  and  Indiana 
on  the  south.  On  the  northeast  it  communi- 
cates with  Lake  Huron  by  the  narrow  Stnut  of 
Mackinaw.  It  is  350  miles  long,  and  about 
seventy-five  miles  broad;  area,  estimated  at 
22,450  square  miles.  The  lake  is  581  feet  above 
sea  level;  the  greatest  ascertained  depth  is  about 
1,000  feet. 

Milan,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Milan,  which  is  a  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Lombardy.  It  is  situated  on  a  plam.  between 
the  rivers  Ticino  and  Adda,  and  is  the  largest 
city  of  Itely  after  Naples.  Under  the  name 
of  Medtolanum  it  was  an  important  town  of 
the  Romans,  and,  from  the  time  of  Diocletian 
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till  its  c^ture  by  Attila,  it  was  the  usual  resi- 
dence oi  the  emperors  of  the  West.  The 
modem  city  is  about  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  encompassed  on  three  sides  by 
walls  and  low  rampuls.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
the  "Duomo,"  which  dates  from  the  Fourteenth 
Centunr,  and  which  is  the  finest  Gothic  edifice 
in  Italy,  being  constructed  entirely  of  white 
marble.  In  the  DuomOj  in  1805,  Napoleon  L 
was  crowned  King  of  Italy.  The  city  possesses 
many  other  splendid  buildings,  and  numerous 
educational  and  other  institutions.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  silk  trade  of  Lombardy,  and  is  the 
largest  book-mart  in  Ital3r.  In  1872  an  Arts  Ex- 
position was  held  in  the  city,  in  1881,  a  National 
Exi>08ition.  and  in  1907,  an  International  Ex- 
position of  Industrial  Arts.  Population,  541,- 
981. 

Minneapolis,  a  city  of  the  United  States, 
county  seat  of  Hennepm  County,  Minnesota, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  now  contiguous  to  St.  Paul. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  avenues  eighty  feet 
wide,  running  east  and  west,  having  double 
rows  (rf  trees  on  each  side.  The  public  build- 
ing include  the  court  house,  the  tlniyersiW  of 
Mmnesota  (chartered  in  1851),  the  Augsburg 
Theological  Seminary.  Lutheran  (operod  in 
1869);  a  handsome  Free  Public  Library,  the 
building  alone  costing  $350,000,  and  containing 
50,000  volumes.  There  are  numerous  fine 
schools,  churches,  colleges,  banks,  theaters,  and 
parks.  The  principal  mdustries  are  the  manu- 
facture of  flour,  lumber,  engines,  boilers,  agri- 
cultural implements^  carriages,  wagons,  bicycles, 
machinery,  foundries,  and  pork-packing.  It 
kwMis  all  other  centers  in  the  manufacture  of 
flour.  It  is  also  an  important  lumber  and  wheat 
mart.  The  city  possesses  a  territory  of  about 
sixty  square  miles,  and  is  built  on  a  fine  espUr 
nade  that  commands  a  very  fine  view  of  the 
justly-cel^rated  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  and 
several  fine  lakes.  It  is  a  great  railroad  cen- 
ter, being  on  the  Burlington  route;  Chicago 
&  Northwestern:  Chicago  Great  Western; 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  &  Omaha;  Great  Northern; 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Mari6: 
the  North  Pacific;  St.  Paul  &  Duluth;  and 
Wisconsin  Central  R.  R's.  The  city  and 
county  building  stands  a  monument  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  city;  it  is  a  most  beautiful 
structure  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000. 
The  Masonic  Temple  and  other  buildings  add  to 
the  architectural  oeauties.  There  are  six  daily 
journals,  and  a  large  number  of  weekly,  monthly, 
and  other  periodicals.    Population,  301,408. 

MlraST^y  a  phenomenon  extremely  common 
in  certain  localities,  and  as  simple  in  its  origin 
as  astonishing  in  its  effects.  Under  it  are  clas^ 
the  appearance  of  distant  objects  as  double,  or 
as  if  suspended  in  the  air^  erect  or  inverted,  etc. 
One  cause  of  mirage  is  a  diminution  of  the  density 
of  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  produced 
by  the  transmission  of  heat  from  the  earth,  or 
in  some  other  way;  the  denser  stratum  being 
thus  placed  above,  instead  of,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  oelow  the  rarer.  Now,  rays  of  light  from  a 
distant  object,  situated  in  the  denser  medium 
Ci.  e.,  a  little  above  the  earth's  level),  coming  in 


a  direction  neariy  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface, 
meet  the  rarer  medium  at  a  very  obtuse  ani^ 
and  instead  of  passing  into  it,  are  reflected  back 
to  the  dense  medium;  the  common  surface  of 
the  two  media  acting  as  a  mirror.  Suppose,  thm 
a  spectator  to  be  situated  on  an  emmence,  and 
looking  at  an  object  situated  like  himself  in  the 
denser  stratum  of  air,  he  will  see  the  object  by 
means  of  directly  transmitted  rays;  but  besides 
this,  rays  from  the  object  will  be  reflected  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  rarer  stratum  of  air  .be- 
neath to  his  eye.  The  imajge  produced  by  the 
reflected  rays  wiU  appear  inverted,  and  below 
the  real  object,  just  as  an  image  reflected  in 
water  appears  wh^i  observed  from  a  distance. 
If  the  object  is  a  cloud  or  portion  of  sky,  it  will 
appear  by  the  r^ected  ra3nB  as  lying  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  sheet  of  water;  also,  as  the  reflecting 
surface  is  irregular,  and  constantly  varies  its 
position,  owing  to  the  constant  communication 
of  heat  to  the  upper  stratum,  the  reflected  image 
will  be  constantly  varying,  and  wiUpresent  the 
appearance  of  a  water  surface  ruffled  by  the 
wind.  This  form  of  mirage,  which  even  experi- 
enced travelers  have  found  to  be  completely 
deceptive,  is  oC  common  occurrence  in  the  arid 
deserts  of  Lower  E©rpt,  Persia,  Tartary,  etc. 
In  particular  states  w  the  atmosphere,  reflection 
of  a  portion  only  of  the  rays  takes  place  at  the 
surface  of  the  dense  medium,  and  thus  double 
images  are  formed,  one  by  reflection,  and  the 
other  by  refraction  —  the  first  inverted,  and  the 
second  erect. 

MlsenOy  a  promontory  of  the  province  of 
Naples,  nine  mues  southwest  of  tne  city  of 
Naples.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  promontoiy  are 
the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Mise- 
num,  including  a  vast  church  ana  theat^> 
Miseno  is  mucn  visited  on  account  of  its  won- 
derful erotto  Draconara,  and  a  curious  subte^ 
ranean  building  or  labyrinth,  called  the  Hundred 
Chambers,  supposed  to  have  been  ancientl]f 
employed  as  dungeons. 

Mlsslsslpply  a  river  rising  In  northern 
Minnesota  in  Lakes  Elk  and  Itasca,  and  flowing 
southward  through  a  drainage  area  of  about 
two-fifths  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  main  stem  is  about  2,500  miles 
longj.  and  is  overtopped  by  its  chief  tributary, 
the  Missouri.  The  total  length  from  the  sources 
of  the  latter  to  the  Gulf  is  about  4,250  miles, 
making  the  longest  river  in  the  world.  The 
Mississippi  proper  is  navigable  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  at  MinneapoliSj  2,161  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  other  chief  tributanes 
are  the  Arkansas,  the  Red,  and  the  Ohio  rivers. 
The  southern  half  of  the  river  flows  through  a 
broad,  flat  region,  lower  at  times  than  the 
river  level,  and  the  surrounding  country  has 
been  protected  against  floods  by  levees,  sup- 
plementing the  natural  embankments.  The 
river  reaches  the  Gulf  through  several  openings, 
forming  an  immense  delta,  12,000  square  miles. 
Annually  the  river  carries  145  cubic  miles  of 
sediment  to  the  Gulf,  the  deposit  being  esti- 
mated at  400.000,000  tons. 

Missouri,  a  river  of  the  United  States; 
formed  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Montana, 
winds  circuitously  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
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tains,  thai  east  till  it  reaches  the  west  boundaiy 
of  North  Dakota  and  receives  the  Yellowstone. 
Here  it  begins  to  flow  southeast  through  North 
and  South  Dakota,  then  forms  the  east  bound- 
ary of  Nebraska,  separates  for  a  short  distance 
Kansas  from  Missoiui^  then  strikes  east  across 
the  latter  State,  and  joins  the  Mississippi  after 
a  course  of  2,908  miles.  It  is  navigable  2,500 
miles  from  the  Biississippi,  giving  a  water-route 
for  commerce  into  the  remote  Northwestern 
States. 

Mitylene  (the  ancient  Lesbos),  an  island  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Sporades.  about  ten  miles  from  the  Asiatic 
coast.  Its  chief  town,  Mitylenej  or  Castro^  is 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  Lesbos 
was  important  in  the  early  history  of  Greece  as 
the  native  region  of  the  .Vidian  school  of  lyric 
poetry.  Both  Alcseus  and  Sappho  were  natives 
of  the  island.  It  attained  ire&t  importance 
likewise,  as  a  naval  power,  and  planted  colonies 
in  M3rsia  and  Thrace.  The  island  is  mountain- 
ous and  is  covered  with  pine  forests.  Its  area  is 
about  600  square  miles,  and  its  population  is 
about  125,000. 

Monaco,  a  small  principality  in  the  south 
of  France,  within  the  department  of  AJpes  Man- 
times.  Ine  capital,  Monaco,  is  situated  on 
a  lofty  promontory  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  nine  miles  northeast  of  Nice,  and 
about  one  mile  from  Monte  Carlo.  It  has  a 
fine  climate,  beihg  sheltered  toward  the  north 
by  the  lofty  range  of  the  Alps:  its  soil  is  singularly 
fertile,  producing  oranses,  lemons,  and  other 
fruits  in  abundance.  It  is  notorious,  how'ever, 
for  its  great  gaming  establishments  of  Monte 
Carlo,  from  which  the  prince  derives  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  revenue.  Monaco  was  held  by 
the  Genoese  f amilv  of  the  Grimaldi  from  about  the 
close  of  the  Tenth  to  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  In  1848,  the  communes  of  Roccabruna 
and  Mentone,  which  up  to  that  time  had  belonged 
to  the  principality,  were  annexed  to  Sardinia, 
and  in  1861  they  were  ceded  to  France,  the  prince 
receiving  for  his  remaining  interest  in  them  the 
simi  of  four  million  francs.  The  area  of  the  still 
existing  principalis  is  about  eight  square  miles; 
population,  1913,  ^,956. 

Mongols  (mOng'giUt),  A  division  of  the 
human  race,  ranking  second  in  the  classification 
of  Blumenbach,  and,  viewed  collectively^  the  one 
great  nomadic  people  of  the  earth.  They  include 
besides  the  Mongom  Proper,  the  Tartars,  Chinese 
and  Indo-Chinese,  the  Burmese,  Siamese,  Jap- 
anese, Esauimaux,  Samoyedes,  Finns.  Lapps, 
Turks,  and  Magyars.  The  physical  character- 
istics of  the  true  Mongol  is  tnus  depicted  by  Dr. 
Latham:  "The  face  of  the  Mongolian  is  broad 
and  flat.  This  is  because  the  cheek-bones  stand 
out  laterally,  and  the  nasal  bones  are  depressed. 
The  cheek-bones,  we  say,  stand  out  UiterdJl'if^ 
since  they  are  not  merely  projectine,  for  this 
they  might  be  without  givmg  much  breadth 
to  the  face,  inasmuch  as  they  might  stand 
forward.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  distance  between 
the  eyes  is  great,  the  eyes  themselves  being 
oblique,  and  their  caruncuke  concealed.  The 
eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imperfect  areh,  black 
and  scanty.  The  iris  is  dark,  the  cornea  yellow. 
The   c<»nplexion   is   tawny,    the   stature   low. 


The  CATS  are  large,  standing  out  from  the  head; 
the  lips  thick  and  fleshy  rather  than  thin; 
the  teeth  somewhat  oblique  in  their  insertion, 
the  forehead  low  and  flat,  and  the  hair  lank 
and  thin."  Under  the  various  designations 
of  Scythians,  Hims,  Tartars,  Turks,  the  Mongols 
during  centuries  were  the  terror  <rf  Eastern 
Europe,  and  under  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane 
carried  their  victorious  arms  over  China,  Persia, 
Siberia,  and  India.  The  Mongolian  family  is 
estimated  to  nxmiber  825,000,000,  or  about  one- 
half  of  the  human  race. 

Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Alps,  generally  spoken  of  as  the  highest  moimtain 
in  Efurope,  though  Elburz,  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Caucasus,  is  3,000  feet  higher.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Frencn  department  of  Haute  Savoie,  on 
the  Italian  border,  and  about  thirty-eight  miles 
south  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  has  an  ele- 
vation dbove  the  sea  of  15,781  feet.  The  moun- 
tain is  generally  ascended  from  the  village  of 
Chamouni.  The  summit  was  first  reached  by 
Bahnat,  a  guide,  in  1786;  the  next  year  by 
him  and  Saussure. 

Monte  Carlo,  in  the  principality  of  Mon- 
aco, is  beautifully  situated  on  a  sheltered  bay 
and  enjoys  a  deh^tful  climate,  while  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  full  of  charm  and  variety. 
The  Casino  is  on  a  promontory  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town;  besidfes  a  fully-supplied  reading 
room,  there  is  an  elaborately  decorated  salle  de 
fetes  and  widely  known  salles  |de  jeu  (gaming 
rooms).  High-class  music  twice  daily.  Hiere 
18  a  splendid  view  from  the  terrace  behind  the 
casino.  The  salles  de  jeu  are  open  from  11.30 
A.  M.  until  11.30  P.  M..  tickets  gratis  obtained 
in  the  vestibule:  inhabitants  of  principality  are 
not  admitted.  TVente-et-quarante  and  roulette 
are  the  games  played,  at  the  former  the  minimum 
stake  is  twenty  francs,  tJie  maximum  12,000 
francs;  at  roulette  the  minimum  is  five  francs, 
the  maximum  6,000  francs.  The  gardens  of 
the  casuno  are  famous  for  their  beauty. 

Adjoining  the  casino  terrace  is  the  tir  aux 
pigeons,  attended  by  the  most  expert  trap  shots 
from  all  parts;  the  grand  prix,  competea  for  in 
January,  is  20,000  francs. 

Montenegro,  an  independent  principality 
in  Europe,  north w^  of  Turkey;  it  is  bounded  by 
Herzegovina,  Albania,  the  Adriatic,  and  Dal- 
matia.  Area,  about  7,800  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  everywhere  mountainous,  being  cov- 
ered by  an  extension  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  rising 
to  the  height  of  8,850  feet.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  beautiful  and  verdant  plains  and 
valleys,  in  which  the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Moratcha.  About 
half  of  the  Lake  of  Scutari,  besides  several 
smaller  lak^  lies  within  the  Montenegrin 
boundary.  Tne  climate  is  healthy.  Forests 
of  beech,  pine,  chestnuts,  and  other  valuable 
timber  cover  many  of  the  mountain  sides. 
Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  aboimd,  especially  in  the 
sheltered  vallejrs,  where  even  almonds,  vines, 
and  pomegranates  rii>en.  Agriculture  is  in  a 
very  rude  and  inefficient  state,  though  every 
cultivable  piece  of  land  is  planted  with  In- 
dian com,  potatoes,  tobacco,  rye,  wheat,  cab- 
bages, or  some  other  useful  plant.  Sheep, 
cattle,   and  goats  are  reared  in  great  num- 
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bera.  Manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  a 
coarse  woolen  stu£f,  are  unknown.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  Montenegrins  are  agriculture 
and  fishing,  trade  being  altogether  left  to  for- 
eigners. Tne  exports  are  sheep  and  cattle, 
mutton-hamSy  sumach,  honey,  nides,  cheese, 
butter,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  The 
diief  towns  (in  reahty  little  more  than  vil- 
lages) are  Cettinje  ^,500  inhabitants),  the 
coital;  Podgoritsa  (10,000  inhabitants);  Nik- 
sicn;  and  the  seaports,  Dulcigno  and  Antivari. 
The  Montenegrins  are  pure  Serbs  and  speak  a 
Serbian  dialect.  The^  are  generally  oi  tall  stat- 
ins and  well  proportioned.  The  men  go  at  all 
times  fully  armed,  whatever  be  the  occupation 
in  which  th^  are  engaged,  and  all  between  18 
and  62  years  oi  age  (from  30,000  to  50,000)  are 
liable  to  military  service.  In  religion  they  are 
of  the  Gredc  Chiurch.  Education,  once  neglected, 
is  now  free  and  compulsory.  Under  the  consti- 
tution of  1905  Montene^  is  nominally  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  with  popular  representa- 
tion. The  annual  revenue  is  somewhat  less 
than  $2,000,000.  The  population,  chiefly  pastoral 
and  agricultural,  is  about  500,000. 

Montreal  (mlM'r^V)^  the  metropolitan 
dty  of  Canada;  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  at  the  head  of  ocean 
navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The 
dty,  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
Canada,  contains  many  handsome  pubUc  build- 
ings, and  is  divided  into  distincUv  marked 
English  and  French  quarters.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  court  house,  the  barracks, 
Bonsecours  Market,  custom  house,  dty  hall; 
and  the  principal  churches  are  St.  James's  Cathe- 
dral, constructed  on  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  diurch  of  Notre  Dame  (large  enough 
to  accommodate  10,000  persons),  St.  ratrick^s, 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St. 
Paul's.  McGiU  University,  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Congre- 
gitional  College,  Anglican  Diocesan  College, 
ishop's  College  and  University,  the  Montreal 
School  oi  Medicine  and  Surgery,  are  the  leading 
Protestant  educational  institutions:  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  comprise  Laval  University, 
St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal  College,  and  Ho- 
chelaga  Convent.  There  are  several  Uoraries  be- 
sides those  of  the  above  institutions,  a  natural 
history  society  with  museum,  an  art  association, 
and  musical  societies.  The  exports  are  chiefly 
the  products  of  the  country,  suon  as  grain,  flour, 
cheese,  and  lumber,  and  there  is  a  la^e  trade  in 
furs.  The  principal  imports  are  cottons,  wool- 
ens, silks,  iron,  hsurdware,  tea,  and  sugar.  Among 
the  industrial  establishments  of  Montreal  are 
iron  foundries,  distilleries,  breweries,  sugar  re- 
fineries, soap  and  candle  works;  ana  there  are 
manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  boots  and  shoes, 

§aper,  carpets,  tobacco,  hardware,  edge  tools, 
oor-cloth,  and  carriages.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  connecting  the  railways  of  Canada  with 
those  cJ  the  United  States,  first  crossed  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Montreal  by  the  famous  (tubular) 
Victoria  Bridge,  9,437  feet  in  length,  built  in 
1854-59,  which  was  replaced  by  a  fine  structure 
of  the  modem  truss  type,  1897. 

Montreal  was  founded  by  Maisonneuve,  May 
18,  1642,  during  the  French  regime  in  Canada. 


On  September  8,  1760,  Montreal  eafutulated  to 
Genml  Amherst  and  the  surrender  of  the  diy 
completed  the  c<mque8t  of  New  France  by  the 
English.  In  1775,  Montreal  was  captured  bv  the 
Americans,  who  sent  expeditions  under  Mont- 
gomery and  Arnold  to  ci^)ture  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real; and  General  Carleton  in  command  of  the 
British  forces  at  Montreal  had  to  retreat  to  Que- 
bec, where  the  Americans  were  ultimately  de- 
feated. In  1775,  the  American  General  Wooster 
made  his  headquarters  in  the  Chateau  de  Ramer- 
gay,  which  was  the  official  residence  c^  the  British 
governors  after  the  conquest.  In  this  same 
chateau,  the  Commissioners  of  Congress,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Samuel  Cliase,  and  (Sharks 
Carroll,  in  1776,  met  and  hdd  council  under 
General  Benedict  Arnold.  In  1776  the  Ameri- 
can forces  retreated.  Montreal  obtained  its  first 
city  charter  in  1833,  the  first  mayor  being 
Jacques  Viger.  The  recent  history  of  the  city 
has  been  an  almost  unbroken  record  of  cmn- 
mercial  and  industrial  progress.  Great  impetus 
was  given  to  its  growth  by  the  opening  en  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railwav,  the  nrst  train  on 
which  left  Montreal  for  Vancouver  on  June  28, 
1886.    Population  in  1911,  470,480. 

Morocco,  a  French  protectorate  at  the 
extreme  northwestern  angle  of  the  continent  of 
Africa,  has  about  one-fiftn  its  coast  line  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  remainder  on  the  Atlan- 
tic. Its  eastern  boundary  is  Algeria,  and  to  the 
south  lie  the  Spanish  colony  of  Kio  de  Oro  and 
the  Sahara.  Alonjs  the  northern  coast  rises  a 
low  mountain  cham  forming  the  maritime  dis- 
trict of  Er-Rif ,  which  has  the  clinxate  usual  to 
the  Mediterranean  basin.  The  Hi^  Atltf 
moimtains  in  two  or  more  parallel  chams  inter- 
sect the  country,  running  northeast  and  south- 
west. Their  snow-clad  peaks,  rising  in  places  to 
a  height  of  11,000  to  14,000  feet;  interpose  thai 
eastern  slopes  against  the  scorchm|;  winds  of  the 
Sahara  and  upon  the  west  receive  the  moist 
breezes  of  the  Atlantic.  Hence,  the  region  of 
valleys  and  plains  east  of  the  Atlas  is  tropical 
in  chmate  and  the  rivers  run  dry  in  tiidr  lower 
coiu'ses,  whereas  the  rolHng  tract  of  plateaus, 
plains,  and  valleys  in  the  an^  between  £r-Rif» 
the  Atlas  and  the  Atlantic  is  well-watered,  fer- 
tile, and  of  temperate  and  salubrious  climate. 
The  coimtry  is  populated  by  several  distinct 
tribes,  Berbers,  Tuareg,  Shellah  Berbers,  Beduin 
and  Mued  Arabs,  besides  negroes,  Jews,  and  a 
small  number  of  Europeans.  These  racial  ele- 
ments tend  to  antagonize  rather  than  to  amalga- 
mate with  one  another,  and  this  fact,  coupled 
with  the  extreme  taxation  and  other  evils  of  the 
absolute  despotism  that  has  hitherto  prevailed, 
has  prevented  a  national  development.  Large 
tracts  are  admirably  suited  to  the  production  of 
crops,  yet  agriculture  is  most  backward.  The 
people  are  chiefly  pastoralists,  their  wealth  being 
almost  whoUy  in  their  flocks  and  herds.  Morocco 
has  long  been  coveted  as  a  rich  prize  by  the 
nations  of  continental  Europe  and  their  conflict- 
ing claims  have  more  than  once  threatened  an 
international  crisis.  In  1912  France  was  suc- 
cessful in  negotiating  treaties  with  Germany, 
Morocco  and  Spain,  respectively,  whereby  her 
suzerainty  is  acknowledged  and  the  way  is  opened 
for  rapid  internal  development  of  the  country. 
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With  the  exception  of  France,  the  only  European 
nation  which  at  present  holds  any  territory  in 
Morocco  is  Spain,  which  controls  a  large  extent 
of  territory  on  the  Mediterranean  and  a  small 
extent  of  territory  near  the  port  of  Ifni. 

Much  of  the  interior  of  Morocco  is  unknown 
to  Europeans.  The  hostility  of  the  interior 
tribes  has  prevented  any  organized  industries; 
but  rich  mineral  deposits*  of  copper,  iron,  lead, 
antimony,  sulphur,  silver,  gold,  ana  petroleum 
are  said  to  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Fez,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  140,000: 
Tangier,  with  a  population  of  about  35,000,  is  a 
recognized  healtn  resort.  Morocco  City  is  the 
southern  capital. 

Moscow  {mHa'-kd)  [Russian,  Moekwa],  the 
second  capital  of  Russia.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  govenunent  of  the  aame  name,  and  is 
atuated  in  a  highly  cultivated  district  on  the 
Moekwa  River^  400  miles  southeast  oi  Petrograd, 
with  which  it  is  in  direct  communication  by  rail. 
The  quarter  known  as  the  Kreml  or  Kremlin, 
on  a  height  about  100  feet  above  the  river,  forms 
the  center  of  the  town,  and  contains  the  principal 
buildings.  It  is  kiciosed  by  a  high  stone  wall, 
and  contains  the  old  palace  of  the  czars  and 
several  other  palaces;  the  Cathedral  of  the  As- 
sumption, founded  in  1326,  rebuilt  in  1472;  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation,  in  which  the 
emperors  are  recrowned;  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Michael;  the  Palace  of  Arms,  an  immense  build- 
ing occupied  by  the  senate,  the  treasury  and  the 
arsenal;  and  the  Tower  of  Ivan  Veliki  (209  feet), 
surmounted  by  a  gilded  dome,  and  having  at  its 
foot  the  great  Czar  Kolokol,  or  king  of  bells, 
sixty  feet  round  the  rim,  nineteen  feet  high,  and 
weiKhing  upward  of  200  tons,  the  laji-gest  in  the 
world.  Outside  the  Kreml  the  chiejf  building 
is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vassili,  with  no  less  than 
twenty  gilded  and  painted  domes  and  towers,  all 
of  different  shapes  and  sizes.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal educational  establishments  is  the  Imperial 
Univeisity,  founded  in  1755  by  the  Empress 
Catharine.  It  has  a  ridi  museum  and  a  library 
of  200,000  vohimes,  and  is  the  most  important 
of  the  Russian  universities.  Moscow  is  the  first 
manufacturing  citv  in  the  country,  and  of  late 
years  its  industrial  and  commercial  activity  has 
greatly  increased.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  tactile  fabrics,  chiefly  woolen,  cotton,  and 
silk,  besides  hats,  hardware,  leatberj  chemical 
products,  beer,  and  spirits.  From  its  central 
position,  Moscow  is  the  great  distributing  point 
tor  the  internal  commerce  of  Russia.  The 
foundation  of  the  dtv  dates  from  1147.  It 
became  the  capital  of  Muscovy,  and  afterwards 
of  the  whole  of  Russia;  but  was  deprived  of  this 
honor  in  1712,  when  Petrograd  received  it.    The 

grincipal  event  in  the  history  of  Moscow  is  tJbe 
urning  of  it  in  1812  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
lodging the  French  from  their  winter  quarters. 
Population,  1,779,938. 

MountaliiBy  Greatest  In  the  World 

NAm  LooAmnr             Hbiobt  (mnr) 

BMNtvia, SootUDd, 4,406 

BUekburn Alaska, 16,140 

Blano,  Mont,      ....  France. 16,781 

Brown,  Mt., Canada, 9,0S6 

CeBii.Mt..,   .....  Fnmee, 11,766 

ChinatiP^ak Texaa 7,730 


Namk 
Clingman  Homf.       ,    . 

CdqJdj-,  . 

CrJIIoQi    ,.,-... 

l^hawuin^biri,  .  ,  . 
L>ougks$.  Mc.  .  .  . 
EverMt,  Ml**      .    .    *    . 

Ki=!hE'tfjjani 

Frefnont'*  pF4k,  -  .  . 
Giibprt  Peak.  ,  .  .  . 
Gixiirin-AUAtea  (K*J,  . 
Hiifney  TcJik,  ,  ,  . 
Hermon.  Mr.,  .  .  .  . 
Hogback,  Mu,    .    ,    ,    . 

HMker.  Mt 

Ilyndamn  Peak.    .    .    . 

It&Bolumi 

Itambe. 

KanchAPjnuQiri^  .  ,  .  . 
Katnhdin.  ♦♦.,.. 
Korirtlje.  .  .  ,  .  .  . 
Kajif^iu«kD,  Mu.      ,    .    . 

L^baii4jii»  Mt 

Li>Kii^.  Mt"i  .  .  .  . 
Lying's  Peak, ,  .  .  .  . 
MrJkmley,  ...... 

M:iri»ri(!dd.  Ml 

Meirc^',  Mt., 

lllriflaiv'f?,       ...... 

Mattei-hom*    ,    .    .    .    . 

Morreiliirio,     ,    .     .    .    . 

BViliain.  Mt.,  .    ,    , 
Mitchell,  Mt.,     .    .    .    . 

MnDte  Ho«u,  ,    .    .    .    . 

OlympuA.    »,.... 

Olymr>tiSt    *    ,  .    . 

Pivrniusui 

Fen  In,  Mont,  ,  .  .  . 
Temks  oi  Ott«r,  .  ,  . 
Pikii*'H  PeiLk,  *  .  r  .  . 
R^flslivi*  Fenk.  .  .  . 
Ron,  Mt,,  ,  .  .  ,  . 
Rcjgisfn,  Mt.,  .  .  .  ,  . 
Romima,  *.,,,. 
SaniUfc  Clbra  M^^untnin,. 
Bants  F^  Baldy  Pewk.  . 
Simplcji),     «    »    H    .    *    . 

Sinai,  Mu 

Bitting  Bull  Mountain. 
8tit^h&«tt*D.    .    .    ,    .    . 
Bnuwrloji,    ♦,«,., 
Stiratft,    ....... 

Sprtic*  MountnlTi.  .  . 
St*  BemarfJ,,  .    *    .    .    . 

St.  Eliifi.  Mt. 

St.  Gothartl.  .  ,  .  .  . 
Truehas  Peak,  .  ,  ,  . 
Vancouver,  ,  .  .  ,  . 
W&shaku  Ne«illa»  w  .  . 
Wash iuff ton.  Ml..  .    .    . 

Wheelftf  Peak 

Whitney, 

Ytne^field,       ,    ,    ,    .    . 


Location 

Tennessee, 

Argentina. 


HmoHT 


Asia, 


Biontana,     .    . 

Qiilixornia,  .  . 
Wyoming,  .  . 
Utah,  .... 
India,  .... 
South  Dakota. 
Palestine,  .  . 
Nebraska.  .  . 
Canada.  .  .  . 
Idaho,  .  .  . 
Brasil,  .  .  . 
Brasil,  .  .  . 
India, 


Maine, 

Sumatra.. 

Australia,    ...... 

Canada,   

Colorado, 

Alaska 

Vermont.     ...... 

New  York 

Colorado 

Switaerland,    .   .    .    .    . 

Argentina 

Morocco 

North  Carolina, .    .    .    . 

Italy, 

Greece 

Turkey 

Greece, 

France 

Virginia 

Colorado 

California 

Hawaii 

(Grayson  Co.)  Virginia,. 

Venesuela, 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico, 

Alpa,  Switterland, .    .    . 

Turkey 

Georgia, 

Norway 

Wales, 

Bolivia 

OPendleton  Co.)  W.  Va., 

Switserlaud 

Alaska, 

Switserland, 

New  Mexico 

Alaska 

Aiisona, 

New  Hampshire,    .    .    . 

Nevada, 

California, 

Norway 


(Fest) 

6,619 

21,128 

15,900 

28.278 

28,826 

11,300 

29.141 

14.448 

13.790 

13.687 

28,278 

7,216 

9.166 

6,084 

16,706 

12,078 

6,740 

4,300 

28,156 

5,200 

12,480 

7,836 

11,000 

19,500 

14,271 

20.464 

4.364 

5,344 

14,424 

14.780 

22^12 

11,400 

6.711 

16,217 

6.600 

9.745 

8,070 

11,300 

4,250 

14,108 

13.400 

17.500 

6.710 

8,740 

11,507 

12,661 

11,541 

8,503 

5,046 

7,606 

3,571 

21,490 

4,860 

8,110 

18,024 

10,500 

13,275 

15.666 

12.000 

6.293 

13.058 

14.502 

8,643 


Mount  McKlnlev,  a  mountain  of  the 
M  c  K  i  n  ley  Ra  ngtr,  in  AlasKA.  It  is  situated  about 
125  mileii  nortFi  of  Cook  Inlet,  and  stands  dose 
to  the  intersection  of  the  63rd  parallel  of 
north  latitude  with  the  151st  meridian  of  west 
longitude.  Recent  measurements  made  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  show  this  to 
be  the  tallest  peak  in  the  United  States^ 
overtopping  ^fount  St.  Ellas  and  Mount  Logan 
by  about  1^000  f^set,  its  height  being  20,464  feet. 
Tlie  great  height  of  Mount  McKinley  has  been 
known  to  the  Indians  arid  the  scattering  whites 
of  tliat  region  for  many  years,  as  its  towering 
Buinmit  IB  plumly  visible  on  clear  dinrs  for  a 
distance  of  125  miles  or  more.  In  1912  Herschell 
C.  Parker  and  Belmore  Browne  climbed  to 
20,300  feet»  or  virtually  to  the  summit,  which 
y^oM  fiimlly  reached  in  1913  by  Hudson  Stuck. 

3Iuiltch  (mu'-ntJk),  the  capital  city  of  Ba- 
viu-iiL,  on  an  extensive  plateau,  about  1,700  feet 
above  se&kvel^  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Isar.  The  old  town  has  a  quaint  and  irregular 
character,  but  the  new  town,  which  has  sprung 
iq)  chiefly  to  the  north  and  west,  has  a  regular 
and  imposiiu;  appearance,  and  altogether  Mu- 
nich is  one  of  the  nnest  towns  in  Germany.  The 
royal  palace  forms  a  very  extensive  series  of 
buildii^  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style,  and  con- 
tains many  magnificent  apartments  and  rich 
artistic  and  other  treasures.  The  royal  hbraiy 
has  upward  of  1,000,000  volumes  and  30,000 
manuscripts,  being  thus  one  of  the  largest  in 
Europe.  The  university  had  in  1902,  200  pro 
fessors  and  teachers,  and  4,766  students  in 
theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  phi- 
losophy, together  with  a  library  of  over  500,000 
volumes.  The  industries  are  niunerous;  brew- 
ing ranks  first,  about  76^000,000  gallons  (half  of 
wmch  are  exported)  being  produced  annually. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  painted  glass 
and  other  artistic  productions,  mathematical, 
optical,  and  surgicm  instruments,  gold  ana 
suver  lace,  jewelry,  glass,  carriages,  bells,  musi- 
cal instruments,  etc.  Munich  is  the  seat  of  the 
high  courts  of  legislature  and  of  law,  and  of  all 
tfai  more  important  offices  of  the  state.  It  was 
founded  by  Henry  the  lion,  about  1142,  was 
taken  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632,  by  the 
French  imder  Moreau  in  1800,  and  by  Napoleon 
in  1805.    Population,  595,053. 

Naples  (Italian,  Napoli),  a  ma^iificent  city 
of  Southern  Italy,  capital  of  a  province  of  same 
name,  and  of  the  former  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  on  the  north  side  of  the  far^amed  Bay 
of  Naples,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
118  iniles  southeast  of  Rome.  Built  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheater,  Naples,  as  viewed 
from  the  sea,  presents  a  panorama  of  almost 
unrivaled  beauty.  Architecturally  speaking,  its 
public  edifices  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
size  than  for  their  elegance  of  design.  It  has 
some  manufactures  eind  a  large  commerce. 
This  city,  the  supposed.  Par<^«nope  of  the  an- 
cients, has^  at  various  times,  been  devastated 
by  the  ejects  of  war,  earthquakes,  and  the 
volcanic  eruptions  of  its  neighbor,  Vesuvius. 
ITie  environs  of  Naples  — Capri,  Pompeii,  etc. 
—  are  renowned  for  their  picturesqueness  and 
archsologioal  interest.    Population.  563.540. 

Netherlands,  The,  or  Holtaaa  (D^tch 
Nederland,  or  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden),  is 
a  Idngdom  of  Europe  on  the  North  Sea,  north 
of  Be^um  and  west  of  part  of  Northern  CSier- 
many.  In  addition  to  its  European  territories, 
Holland  possesses  extensive  colonies  aiid  de- 
pendencies in  the  Asiatic  archipelago  and  Amer- 
ica; including  Java,  Sumatra,  a  great  part  of 
Borneo,  Celebes,  part  of  New  Guinea,  Surinam 
or  Dutch  Guiana,  the  West  Indian  islands  of 
Curacao,  Saba,  St.  Eustatius,  etc.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  Netherlands  proper  are  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea^  and 
nearly  all  parts  too  low  for  natural  dnunage. 
The  coast  line  is  very  irregular,  being  marked 
by  the  great  inlet  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  as  well  as 
by  various  others,  and  fringed  by  numerous 
islands.  In  sreat  part  the  coast  is  so  low  that 
were  it  not  for  massive  sea-dykes,  large  areas 
would  be  inundated  and  lost  to  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  interior  also  dykes  are  a  common  feature, 
being  built  to  protect  portions  of  land  from  the 


lakes  or  rivers,  or  to  enable  swampy  pieces  of 
land  to  be  reclaimed  by  draining,  the  wato* 
being  commonly  pumped  up  by  windmills. 
These  inckwed  lands  are  caUed  ''polders,"  and 
by  the  formation  of  the  polders  the  available 
area  of  the  country  is  being  oonstantl^r  increased, 
lakes  and  marshes  being  converted  into  fertile 
fields,  and  considerable  areas  beioK  even  rescued 
from  the  sea.  One  of  these  reclamations  was 
the  Lake  of  Haarlem,  the  drainage  of  which, 
yielding  more  than  ^,0(X)  acres  of  good  land 
now  iimabited  by  about  12,000  p«!sons,  begun 
in  1839,  was  finished  in  1852.  Ahnost  the  only 
heights  are  the  sand  hills,  about  100  to  180  feet 
high,  along  the  coast,  and  a  similar  chain  of 
low  hiUs,  southeast  (X  the  Zuider  Zee.  In  the 
same  Hne  with  the  sand  hills,  extending  past 
the  mouth  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  runs  a  chain  of 
islands,  namely,  Texd,  Vlidand,  Terschellin^, 
Ameland,  etc.,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  origi- 
nal line  of  the  coast  b^ore  the  ocean  broke  in  cm 
the  low  lands.  The  coast  of  Friesland,  opposite 
these  islands,  depends  for  its  security  altogether 
on  artaficial  embankments.  The  highest  devo- 
tion, 656  feet,  is  in  the  extreme  soutibeast.  Tlie 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  flat^  tame,  and 
uninteresting,  and  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
surface  consists  of  marsh,  sand,  heath,  or  other 
unproductive  land.  Wheat,  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, is  grown  only  in  fav<»>Bd  portions  of  the 
south  provinces.  Rye,  oats,  and  budnndieat, 
with  horse-beans,  beet,  maader,  and  chicory, 
are  more  common  crops;  and  tobacco  is  culti- 
vated in  the  provinces  of  Gelderland,  South 
Holland,  and  Utrecht;  flax  in  North  Brabant, 
South  and  North  Holland,  Friedand,  and  Zee- 
land;  and  hemp,  sugar-beet,  oilseeds,  and  hops 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Culinary 
vegetables  are  cultivated  on  a  large  sc^e,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  internal 
d^nand,  but  also  for  the  exp(M*tation  of  the 
seeds,  which  form  an  important  article  oi  Dutdi 
oomm^<».  But  it  is  in  stock  (cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  swine,  goats),  and  dairy  products  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  rural  industry  of  the  Nether- 
lands shows  its  str^igth.  The  commerce  of  the 
coimtry  was,  at  one  time,  the  most  important 
in  the  world,  and  is  even  yet  of  great  importance 
and  activity.  The  foreign  trade  centers  chiefly 
in  Amstenlam  and  Rotterdam.  The  industrial 
occupations  are  varied.  Shipbuilding  and  sub- 
sidiary trades  are  among  the  chi^.  Of  textile 
manufactures,  that  of  Mnen  is  the  most  imnor- 
tant;  but  silks  and  velvets,  as  well  as  woolens 
and  cottons,  are  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Pigments,  brandy,  gin,  paper,  glass, 
earthenware,  etc.,  are  among  the  more  im- 
portant products.  Large  numbers  of  the  sea- 
lM>ard  population  are  employed  in  the  deep-sea 
fisheries. 

New  OrleAiifly  the  largest  eity  in  Louisiana 
and  in  the  southern  part  ol  the  United  States, 
is. located  on  both  sides  of  the  Mi^ssippi  Riv«r, 
107  miles  from  its  mouth.  Built  ori^ally 
in  the  bend  on  the  1^  side  of  the  river,  it  was 
called  the  "Crescent  City,"  but  it  has  grown 
so  rapidly  as  to  lose  its  former  shape.  It  is 
protected  by  great  levees  from  the  overflow 
of  the  river.  It  is  divided  into  the  American 
and  the  French  quarters;   in  the  latter  the 
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French  language,  manners,  and  ciistoms  still 
rule.  Here  dwell  the  old  Creole  families.  The 
anni2al  Mardi-Gras  festival  is  as  imique  as  it 
is  magnificent.  New  Orleans  is  the  seat  of  the 
United  States  mint  and  of  Tulane  University. 
Pqpulatioxi,  339,075. 

New  York  City,  the  latest  city  in  the 
world,  occupies  the  whole  oT  the  island  of 
Manhattan  lying  between  Hudson  and  East 
rivers,  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  large  contiguous  areas, 
the  total  area  being  327  square  miles.  The 
Greater  City  comprises  ihe  ooroughs  of  Man- 
hattan, Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
mond. Manhattan,  or  the  city  proper,  is  eight- 
een miles  from  the  Atlantic,  with  wnich  it  is 
connected  by  New  York  Bay.  The  harbor  of 
New  York,  forming  the  inner  portion  of  its  bay. 
is  one  of  the  safest  and  finest  conunercial  natural 
basins  known,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has 
lighthouses  at  its  respective  entrances.  Man- 
hattan Island  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
of  the  State  by  the  Harlem  River  and  Spuyten 
Duyvel  Creek.  Built  on  a  long,  narrow,  and 
gently  imdulating  spit  of  land,  New  York, 
viewed  from  seaward^  presents  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  a  most  striking  and  picturesque  sky 
hne.  The  city,  as  seen  internally,  is  char- 
acterized by  all  those  salient  features  of  space, 
development,  and  architectural  attraction,  which 
unite  in  giving  it  metropolitan  rank.  Broadway, 
its  chief  aitoy,  extends  the  whole  length  of 
MaiUiattan.  or  more  than  13  miles,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  thoroughfares  in  the  world.  The  shop- 
ping, hotel,  and  theater  district  from  Madison 
Square  for  a  distance  of  35  blocks  along  Broad- 
way to  Columbus  Circle  has  received  international 
celebrity  as  the  "Great  White  Way."  The 
principal  civic  and  social  centers  from  the  Battery 
northward  are  City  Hall  Square,  contiuning  the 
old  city  haU,  and  flanked  by  the  new  mumcipal 
building,  and  the  World  and  other  newspaper 
buildings  in  Park  Row;  Union  Square;  Madison 
Square,  where  stand  the  celebrated  Flatiron 
building^Madison  Square  Garden,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Tow^;  Bryant  Sjcjuare  near  which  are 
grouped  the  new  public  library,  the  new  Grand 
Central  station,  and  many  notable  hotels  and 
theaters,  and  the  section  from  Columbus  Circle  to 
the  Plaza  at  the  entirance  to  Central  Park.  This 
great  park,  the  principal  of  the  nineteen  public 
squares  and  grounds  of  New  York  City,  is  a 
mag^iificently  and  picturesquely  laid  out  axea  of 
843  acres,  it  contains  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  and  is  rich  in  notable  statuarv.  Facing 
Central  Park  from  the  east  is  "Millionaires* 
Row,"  and  in  this  immediate  vicinity  are  the 
splendid  mansions  of  many  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  families  in  America.  As  a  manu- 
facturing place.  New  York  carries  on  various  and 
important  industries,  embracing  the  chief  articles 
of  fabrication  and  U'*e  requinxiby  civilhod  life. 
CoinmerciaUy,  its  triuic  k  surpassed  only  by  tliitt 
of  London  and  Liverpool;  it  constitutes  the  m.^in 
American  emporium  and  h  the  entrepot  of  a 
vast  a^  yearly  in^rtiizfiriK  export  and  import 
traffic.  New  Vork,  [o«>,  Ik^ssmJ*.^:*  being  the  finan- 
cial focus  of  the  Uni<>n,  ia  the  port  at  which  the 
bv^  of  immigranii*  into  the  United  Stattjs 
arrive.     It  has  progressed  in  aiz*-,  wealth,  and 


population  until  it  has  become  the  largest  city 
m  the  World.  Population,  according  to  1915 
census,  5,253,885. 

Niagara  Falls.  The  Niagara  River, 
which  flows  from  Lake  Erie  north  into  Lake 
Ontario,  is  about  thirty-six  miles  in  length; 
its  descent  from  the  level  of  one  lake  to  3iat 
of  the  other  is  about  334  feet.  At  the  foot  of 
Grand  Island,  which  reaches  within  one  and 
one-half  miles  of  the  falls,  the  river  is  contracted 
to  a  width  of  two  and  one-half  miles,  and  grows 
narrower  as  it  proceeds.  By  this,  and  by  the 
descent  in  the  channel,  which  is  about  sixty 
feet  in  the  mile,  are  produced  the  swift  currents 
known  as  the  rapids,  in  which  the  river,  not 
withstanding  its  great  depth,  is  perpetually 
white  with  foam.  At  the  falls,  which  are  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  the  river  is  divided 
by  an  island  called  Goat  Island;  but  the  largest 
portion  of  the  water  is  sent  down  by  the  Cana- 
dian side.  On  this  side  is  the  grander  cataract, 
which  has  been  named  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  and 
which  is  about  600  yards  in  width  and  154  feet 
high.  The  water  rushes  over  with  such  force 
that  it  is  thrown  about  fifty  feet  from  the  foot 
of  the  cliff.  The  separation  caused  by  Goat 
Island  leaves  a  large  wall  of  rock  between  the 
Canadian  and  American  falls,  the  latter  being 
again  divided  by  an  islet  at  a  short  distance 
from  Goat  Island.  This  fall  is  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  higher  than  the  Horseshoe,  but  only 
about  220  yards  wide.  The  river  is  crossed  by 
a  suspension  bridge,  and  by  a  ferry  about  200 
or  30()  yards  below  the  falls,  where  it  is  1,200 
yards  wide.  A  stratum  of  rock  runs  across  the 
direct  course  of  the  river,  three  or  four  miles 
below,  which,  after  forming  a  vast  circular 
basin,  with  an  almost  impassable  whirlpool,  is 
forced  away  at  right  angles  to  its  old  channel. 
The  total  energy  of  the  falls  is  calculated  at 
16,000,000  horsepK>wer,  and  the  work  of  utilis- 
ing tms  power  is  the  Jbeginning  of  the  most 
stupendous  encdneering  *feat  ever  undertaken. 
On  April  15,  1895,  the  first  large  dynamo  was 
run  at  full  speed,  250  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  proved  quite  satisfactory.  On  July  1st, 
the  first  electnc  power  transmitted  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  4,000  horsepower,  was  sent  to 
an  alummum  factory  a  mue  distant.  Various 
other  developments  were  afterward  reported 
in  radid  succession.  On  January  17,  1896, 
the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  accepted  a 
grant  for  the  transmission  of  electric  power  for 
lighting  and  power  purposes  to  Buffalo.  Elec- 
tric power  IS  now  carried  by  great  trans- 
mission lines  to  various  cities  of  New  York 
and  Canada  for  the  operation  of  interurban 
and  street  railways,  fact<^ee,  street  lighting, 
etc. 

Nile  (Latin,  Nilus),  a  large  and  celebrated 
river  of  Africa,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  branches,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  "Blue 
River''  (often  called  the  "Blue  Nile"),  and  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  "White  River"  ("White 
Nile").  The  first-mentioned  arm  rises  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  taking  a  northerly  course  through 
the  Lake  of  Dembea,  joins  the  Bahr-el-Abiad 
at  Khartoum,  after  being  in  some  places 
broken  by  cataracts.  The  real  sources  of  the 
Nile  were,  until  recently,  supposed  to  lie  in 
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Lakes  Viotoria  Nyanza  and  Albert  Nyanza,  dis- 
oovered  by  the  English  explorers  Speke  and  Baker. 
After  the  union  of  the  two  branches  at  Khar- 
toum, the  Nile  forms  one  grand  main  river, 
taking  a  generally  winding  course  north,  as  far 
as  Edab,  in  Dongola,  where  it  forms  what  is 
called  the  Great  Bend.  Thence  flowing  through 
a  country  rich  in  architectural  trophies  of  tne 
past,  and  rendered  highly  fertile  by  its  annual 
mundations,  the  Nile  empties  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  a  delta  of  seven  mouths,  of  which 
that  of  Ilosetta,  the  principal  one,  has  a  width 
of  1,800  feet,  with  a  deptn  of  five  feet  in  the 
dry  season.  Total  length,  3,500  miles  from 
Victoria  Nyanza. 

Norway  is  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  occupy- 
*ing  the  western  portion  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  The  coast  line  is  extensive,  of  bold 
outline,  and  deeply  indented  by  fiords  and 
fringed  with  almost  innumerable  islands,  chief 
among  which  are  the  Loffoden  group.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  rugged  and  somewhat 
bleak,  comprising  a  succession  of  mountains  and 
valleys.  The  Kj6len,  or  Great  Scandinavian 
chain,  running  south  from  Finland  for  several 
hundred  miles,  forms  an  Alpine  barrier  between 
this  country  and  Sweden;  in  the  province  of 
Trondhjem  it  lapses  into  the  Dovrefjeld,  which, 
with  its  spurs,  extends  nearly  as  far  south 
as  the  Naze.  Highest  points,  Glittertind  and 
Galdh6piggen,  eacn  about  8,400  feet.  Chief 
rivers,  the  Glommen  and  Tana-  lakes,  those 
of  Mjosen,  Fcemund,  and  Sperdillen.  A  lar^ 
extent  of  the  moimtain  districts  produces  omy 
lichens,  mosses,  and  hardy  oerry-yielding 
plants;  the  Scotch  fir,  spruce  and  birch  cover 
extensive  tracts,  constituting  nearly  half  of 
the  country.  Tlie  hardier  fruits  flourish  well. 
Agriculture,  though  pursued  vnth  some  vigor 
oriate  years,  is  still  unable  to  fumirfi  suflicient 
'  produce  for  home  consumption.  Flax  and 
nemp  are  raised  in  some  parts;  in  others, 
barley  and  oats.  Next,  or  about  equal,  in 
importance  to  the  timber  trade  are  the  cod 
and  herring  fisheries,  which  employ  a  lai^ge 
part  of  the  population  during  the  entire  year. 
In  Finmark,  tne  fisheries  and  reindeer  form 
the  only  wealth  and  source  of  subsistence  of  the 
population.  The  mineral  products  are  amilar  to 
but  less  considerable  than  those  of  Sweden. 
Shipbuilding  is  largely  carried  on,  and  the  chief 
exports  include  timber,  fish,  fish  oil,  minerals, 
furs,  feathers^  and  ice.  Chief  cities  and  towns 
are  Christiania,  Bei^n,  and  Trondhjem. 

Nyassa,  a  lake  m  the  heart  of  Africa,  which 
Livingstone  discovered  in  1859,  by  ascending 
the  River  Shir6.  The  lake  is  340  miles  long, 
about  twenty-six  miles  iride,  and  is  1,300  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  is  in  many  places  over  100 
fathoms  in  depth.  The  scenery  of  Nyassa  is 
described  as  grand  in  the  extreme,  though  much 
of  the  land  surrounding  it  is  low  and  marshy. 

Oakland 9  the  county  seat  of  Alameda 
county,  California,  is  situated  directly  across 
the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  ferries.  It  has  large  industrial 
and  manufacturing  interests,  a  splendid  harbor, 
and  is  the  western  termmus  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F€,  and 
the  Western  Pacific  railroads.    It  is  a  beautiful 


residential  city.  Berkeley,  a  city  immediately 
adjoining,  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
forhia.    Population,  1916  U.  S.  est.,  198,604. 

Obellsky  a  column  of  a  rectangular  form, 
diminishing  towards  the  top,  generally  terminat- 
ing in  a  low  pjrramid.  The  proportion  of  the 
thickness  to  the  height  is  neany  the  same  in  aU 
obelisks,  that  is.  between  one-ninth  and  one- 
tenth-  and  the  tnickness  at  the  top  is  never  less 
than  tialf,  nor  greater  than  three-touiths  of  the 
thickness  at  the  bottom.  Egypt  abounded  with 
obelisks,  which  were  always  of  a  single  block  of 
hard  stone ;  and  many  have  been  removed  thence 
to  Rome  and  other  places.  They  seem  to  have 
been  erected  to  record  the  honors  or  triumphs 
of  th^  monarchs.  The  two  lairest  ob^isks  were 
erected  by  Sesostris  in  Heliopolis;  the  hei^t  dt 
these  was  180  feet.  They  were  removed  to  Rome 
by  Augustus.  A  fine  obelisk  from  Luxor  was 
erectecf  in  Paris  in  1833,  and  the  two  known  as 
Cleopatra's  Needles  are  now  in  London  and  New 
York,  ornaments  of  public  places.  The  obelisks 
which  were  common  to  Rome  and  Florence 
had  all  been  removed  from  Egypt  during  its 
domination  by  the  Roman  emperors. 

Oberammereauy  a  village  in  Upper 
Bavaria,  celebratedbecause in  1633,  in  gratitude 
for  the  cessation  of  a  plague,  the  inhabitants 
took  a  vow  pledging  the  performance,  every 
ten  years,  of  the  passioii-play  of  Christ 's  cruci- 
fixion and  ascension.  Tne  performance  takes 
place  every  Sunday  during  the  summier,  on  a 
large  wooden  stage  open  to  tne  sky,  and  it  usually 
lasts  eight  hours.  Primarily  regsirded  by  these 
Bavarian  villagers  as  a  religious  exercise,  it  has 
become  in  their  performances  a  mystery  play  of 
impressive  beauty.  Latterly,  however,  it  has 
taken  the  character  of  a  European  amusement 
and  a  source  of  profit. 

Ohio 9  a  river  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  from 
the  north  and  the  Monongahela  from  the  south 
at  Pittsburgh  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  a  navi- 
gable stream  600  yards  broad.  It  flows  west- 
southwest,  separating  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  on  the  south  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  on  the  north,  and  enters  the  Mississippi 
at  Cairo.  Its  length  from  Pittsburgh  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi  is  975  n^es;  area  of 
basin,  214,000  square  xnHes.  The  width  of  the 
river  varies  from  400  to  1,400  yards;  average 
width,  about  800  yards,  at  its  mouth  900 
yards.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Bfiami. 
Kentucky,  Wabash,  Qreen,  Cumberiand,  and 
Tennessee. 

Ontario,  Lake^  the  most  easterhr  of  the 
great  lakes  of  North  America^  lying  along  the 
northwest  side  of  the  State  oi  New  York,  and 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada*  greatest  length, 
190  miles;  greatest  breadth,  fifty-five  miles; 
area,  7,250  square  miles.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  by  the  Niagara,  and  dischargee 
its  waters  by  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic^ 
LOOO  miles  distant.  The  Hudson  river  and  the 
Oswego  and  Erie  canals  form  a  connection, 
through  the  United  States,  between  it  and  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole 
extent  and  at  all  seasons.  The  most  important 
places  on   its  shores  are   Toronto,  Ha^nilton, 
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Emgston,  and  Coburg  in  Canada,  and  Oswego 
in  the  United  States. 

Oporto,  the  second  dty  of  the  xepublic 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Minho,  ^x>ut 
two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  The 
city  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  declivity 
above  me  river,  and  has  several  well-built  sudh- 
urbs,  with  one  of  which,  Villanova  de  Gaya,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  it  is  connected 
by  an  elegant  wire  suspension  bridg^,  about  750 
feet  in  length.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishoi»ric,  and 
has  a  cathedral.  The  city  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  hate,  silks,  linen,  and  pottery;  but  it 
chiefly  depends  on  its  trade  in  wine,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  annually  exported,  chiefly 
1^  British  merchants.  Oporto  is  the  ancient 
Partus  calensia.  Population,  1911,  194,009. 

OiinocOy  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  South 
America,  has  its  origin  on  the  sbpes  of  the  Sierra 
Parima,  in  the  extreme  southeast  of  Venezuela; 
its  exact  sources  were  only  discovered  in  1886, 
by  Cha£Fan]on.  It  flows  at  first  west  by  north, 
a  mountain  stream.  A  UtUe  below  Eoneralda 
it  divides  and  sends  off  to  the  south  an  arm. 
the  Cassiquiare,  which,  after  a  course  of  180 
miles,  enters  the  Rio  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the 
Amazon.  The  other  branch  on  reaching  San 
Fernando,  is  met  by  the  strong  current  of  the 
Guaviare;  the  united  stream  then  turns  due 
north,  and,  after  passing  over  the  magnificent 
cataracts  dS  Maypures  and  Atures,  and  picking 
up  the  Meta  on  the  l^t,  meets  the  Apure,  which 
fikewise  strikes  it  from  the  left.  Bek>w  tne  con- 
fluence with  the  Apure,  the  Orinoco  turns  east 
and  traverses  the  llanos  of  Venezuela,  its  waters 
with  an  average  breadth  of  four  miles,  being 
augmented  from  the  rig^t  by  the  Caura  and  the 
OajToni.  About  120  miles  from  the  Atlantic, 
into  which  it  roUs  its  milk-white  flood,  its  delta 
(8,500  square  miles)  begins.  Of  the  numerous 
mouths  which  reach  the  ocean  over  165  miles 
of  coast  line  only  seven  are  navigable. 

Orleans  (or-2a-on'),  Englidh  (or'Zd-aiu),  a 
city  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  department 
oi  Loiret,  about  seventy-six  miles  southwest  of 
Paris.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Forest  of  Orleans, 
which  is  146  square  miles  in  extent;  The  city  is 
well  and  regularly  built,  and  has  a  large  trade, 
and  several  manufactures.  Its  cathedral,  which 
dates  only  from  the  Seventeenth  Century,  is  one 
of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  France.  The 
city  was  besieged  by  the  English  in  1428,  and  was 
saved  by  the  heroism  c^  Joan  of  Arc,  whose  house 
is  still  preserved,  and  of  whom  the  city  contains 
three  statues.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  Royal 
House  of  Orleans,  of  which  the  Bourbons  consti- 
tute the  principal  branch.    Population,  72,096. 

Osaka  or  Ozaka,  an  important  city  of 
Central  Japan,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yodo  River, 
which  issues  from  Lake  Biwa.  The  oit>r  covers 
an  area  of  about  eight  square  miles,  and  is  inter- 
sected with  canals.  Its  fine  castle,  the  stones  of 
whose  walls  are  of  astonishing  size,  was  con- 
structed in  1583,  and  the  palace,  built  afterward 
in  its  precincts  and  destroyed  in  1868,  was  per- 
haps the  most  magnificent  structure  in  Japan. 
Pomilation,  1916, 1,460,218. 

Ottawa,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 


ci4>ital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ottawa,  about  ninety  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  St.  Lawrence,  100  miles  west 
of  Montreal,  and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. The  city,  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  town  by  the  Rideau  Canal,  has  wide 
streets  crossing  at  right  an^es,  and  some  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  Dominion.  The  chi^  are 
the  government  buildings,  constructed  of  light- 
colored  sandstone,  in  the  Italian-Gothic  style. 
The  parliament  Duilding,  whose  comer  stone 
was  laid  by  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
Edward  VII)  in  1860,  was  470  ft.  long;  it  was 
dominated  by  the  Victoria  tower  wmch  rose 
180  ft.  over  the  main  entrance.  The  Commons 
wing  was  destroyed  by  fire  Feb.  3,  1916^  and 
the  rest  of  the  parliament  building  senously 
damaged.  The  liorarv  just  back  m  the  main 
building  was  saved,  although  man^^  books  and 
documents  were  damaged.  The  buildings  cover 
about  four  acres  and  are  said  to  have  cost 
several  millicHis.  The  educational  institutions 
include  a  Roman  Catholic  College,  the  Canadian 
Institute,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  Athens- 
um,  etc  Ottawa  has  important  and  increasing 
manufactures,  and  is  the  great  center  <^  the 
lumber  trade.  It  is  connected  with  Hull,  on  the 
Quebec  side  of  the  Ottawa,  by  a  suspension 
bridge.  Ottawa  was  founded  in  1827  by  Colonel 
By,  and  until  1854  was  known  as  Bytown. 
Population,  1911,  87,062. 

Ottawa  y  a  river  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
forming  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  length  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  It  rises  in  the  hi^  land  which  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay  from  that  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  after  a  course  of  some  750 
miles  discharges  into  the  St.  Lawrence  by  two 
mouths  formmg  the  island  of  Montreal.  Six 
miles  above  the  city  of  Ottawa,  rapids  begin 
which  terminate  in  the  Chaudi^re  Falls,  where 
the  river,  here  200  feet  wide,  takes  a  leap  of 
forty  feet.  Its  banks,  mostly  elevated,  offer 
magnificent  scenery.  Immense  quantities  of 
valuable  timber,  floated  down  the  Ottawa  to 
Ottawa  city,  are  manufactured  into  lumber. 

Oxford  9  a  city  and  county  borough  in 
England;  capital  of  Oxfordshire,  and  seat  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  universities  in  the 
world;  about  fifty  miles  west-northwest  of  Lon- 
don, on  agentle  acclivity  between  the  Cherwell 
and  the  Thames,  here  called  the  Isis.  Of  the 
university  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  are 
Christ's  Church,  the  largest  and  grandest  of  all 
the  colleges^  with  a  fine  quadrangle  and  other 
buildings,  a  noble  avenue  of  trees  (the  Broad 
Walk),  the  cathedral  serving  as  its  chapel;  Mag- 
dalen College,  considered  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  complete  of  all;  Balliol  College,  with  a 
modem  front  (1867-1869),  and  a  modem  Gothic 
chapel;  Brasenose  College;  and  New  College 
(more  than  5(X)  years  old),  largely  consisting  of 
the  original  buildings,  ana  especially  noted  for 
its  gankns  and  cloisters;  besiaes  the  Sheldonian 
Theater,  a  public  hall  of  the  university:  the 
new  examination  schools,  new  museum,  Bodleian 
Library,  Radcliffe  Library,  and  other  buildings 
belonging  to  the  university.  Oxford  depends 
mostly  on  the  university,  and  on  its  attractions 
as  a  place  of  residence.  Population,  1911,  53,048. 
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Paeiflc  Oceaiiy  the  laigest  of  the  five 
great  oceans,  lying  between  America  on  the  east, 
and  Asia,  Malaysda,  and  Australasia  on  the  west. 
The  name  'Pacific/'  ^ven  to  it  by  Magellan, 
the  first  Europnean  navigator  who  traversed  its 
wide  expanse,  is  doubtless  very  appn^riate  to 
certain  portions  of  Uiis  ocean;  but,  as  a  whole, 
its  special  claims  to  the  epithet  are,  at  the  least, 
doubtful,  though  the  name  has  by  lone  usage 
become  too  well  established  to  be  easuy  sup* 
planted  by  any  other.  The  greatest  lei^h  of 
the  Faci^  Ocean,  from  the  Arctic  (at  Bering 
Strait}  to  the  Antarctic  Circles  is  9,200  miles, 
and  its  greatest  width,  about  10,300  miles; 
while  its  area  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  simace  of  the  earth.  Its 
surface  is  studded  with  numerous  islands,  either 
scattered  or  in  groups.  The  deepest  sounding 
yet  foimd  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  81,614  feet, 
or  about  six  miles  —  more  than  equal  to  the 
height  gI  the  highest  mountain  on  the  globe. 
The  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  present  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
similarity  in  the  outline  of  the  western  coasts  of 
each  is  even  striking,  especially  north  of  the 
equator.  The  shore  on  the  American  side  is 
bold  and  roclcy,  while  that  of  Asia  varies  much 
in  character.  Though  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  by 
far  the  largest  of  the  five  great  oceans,  the  pro- 
portion of  land  drained  into  it  is  comparatively 
insignificant.  Its  basin  includes  only  the  narrow 
strip  of  the  American  continent  to  the  west  of 
the  Andes  and  Rocky  Moimtains;  Melanesia, 
which  contains  few  rivers,  and  none  of  them  of 
large    siee;    the    Indo-Cninese    states,    China 

K roper,  with  the  eastern  part  of  Mongolia,  and 
[anchuria  in  the  Asiatic  continent. 
The  currents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  less 
marked  in  character  than  those  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  northern  trade  wind  belt  a  great  equa- 
torial current  sweeps  westward  until  at  the 
western  side  it  is  largely  deflected  northward 
to  the  belt  of  westerly  winds,  where  it  flows 
north-eastward  as  the  Kuro  Shiwo,  or  Ji^Nin 
Current,  toward  North  America.  A  part  of  it 
subsequently  turns  southward  along  tne  Ameri- 
can coast  until  it  joins  the  equatorial  current 
again;  thus  the  surface  drift  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Ocean  constitutes  a  great  eddy  revolving 
slowly  in  the  N.  E.  S.  W.  direction.  In  the 
Southern  Pacific  a  similar  surface  drift  in  the 
opposite  direction,  namely,  N.  W.  S.  E.,  is  main- 
tained, though  *not  as  well  defined,  because  of 
the  absence  of  the  circumscribing  continents. 
The  existence  of  this  ocean  first  became  known 
to  Europeans  through  Columbus,  who  had 
received  accounts  of  it  from  some  ot  the  natives 
of  America,  though  it  was  first  seen  by  Balboa, 
September  29,  1513,  and  first  traversed  by 
Magellan  seven  years  afterward.  Captain  Cook 
deserves  the  first  place  among  the  investigators 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

l^alestlney  a  country  of  Southwestern 
Asia,  forming  the  southern  portion  of  Syria,  in 
which  most  of  the  events  recorded  in  Scripture 
took  place.  It  stretches  from  Mount  Hermon 
to  the  Desert  of  Arabia,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Syrian 
Desert  on  the  east.  The  deep  valley  of  the  Joi^ 
dan  divides  the  country  from  north  to  south. 


the  surf  aoe  on  ebher  side  riring  into  elevated 
plains  with  alternate  hills  and  valleys.  The 
dimate  is  mild  and  warm,  though  in  the  hilly 
districts  the  winters  are  often  severe,  and  snow 
sometimes  falls.  The  soil  may,  with  care,  be 
rendered  ^ceedingly  productive,  but  agriculture 
is  in  a  backward  condition.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans  it  was  divided  into  four  tetrarchies  or 
residencies,  viz.,  Judsa,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and 
Pereea.  The  first  three  were  included  in  what 
was  considered  Palestine  proper:  the  last  em- 
braced the  territor3r  beyond  the  Jordan.  There 
was  also  a  fifth  division,  Idumsea,  part  of  which 
lay,  however,  out  of  the  borders  of  Palestine. 
In  the  Seventh  Century  this  country  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Mc^ammedans,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Turks,  which  led  to  the  wars  called  the  Cru- 
sades. In  1099  the  city  ci  Jerusalem  ¥raa  taken, 
and  was,  under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  made  the 
capital  of  a  Latin  kingdcNn,  which  lasted  for 
above  eighty  years.     In  1187  the  country 


reconquered  by  Saladin.  and  in  1291  the  Cru- 
saders were  finally  expelled.  From  this  time  it 
continued  subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Egyni, 
until  the  conquest  of  both  Syria  and  Egypt  oy 
Selim  I.,  in  1517,  when  they  were  brought  under 
the  TunJsh  sway.  The  ooundy  is  now  a  portion 
of  the  Tm^ish  Empire.  It  is  divided  into  va- 
rious pashalics,  the  greater  part  being  compre- 
hended within  the  pashalic  of  Damascus.  Of 
late  years  the  ooun^  has  been  carefully  sur- 
veyea,  many  hitherto  doubtful  sites  have  been 
settled,  several  geographical  problems  have 
been  solved,  and  much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  histmy  of  the  country,  especially 
as  it  is  contained  in  the  Bible  records.  The 
area  of  the  country  is  about  9,000  square 
miles;  its  population  is  about  660,000,  and 
comprises  Synan&  Turks,  Arabs,  and  about 
78,000  JewB^  nearly  all  of  whom  are  found  in 
the  sacred  cities  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberiai^ 
Safed,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Jaffa. 

Panama,  City  of.  The  capital  and  chief 
port  of  both  the  repubUe  and  province  of  the 
same  name,  founded  oy  Avila  in  1519,  is  notaUe 
as  the  oldest  European  settlement  upon  the 
mainland  of  America.  It  is  built  upon  a  coral 
peninsula  whichjuts  out  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
of  Panama.  The  population  in  1910  was 
estimated  at  35,500,  about  half  being  of  foreign 
birth  or  parentage. 

Soap  and  chocolate  are  manufactured  but  the 
inhabitants  have  always  derived  their  support 
chiefly  from  the  interooeanic  transport  trade. 
After  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  this  declined. 
It  was  partlv  revived  by  the  second  great  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  the  new  worid,  in  California, 
1848.  This  led  to  the  construction  of  the 
Psinama  railway,  a  single  track  line  47^4  miles 
long  from  Colon  to  Panama.  The  adoption 
of  the  same  route  for  the  interoceanic  canal 
has  greatly  enhanced  the  citVs  commercial 
importance.  Balboa  (formerly  La  Boca),  three 
miles  west  by  railway  on  the  Canal  Zone,  is 
the  actual  seaport  m  the  canal.  The  future 
prosperity  of  Panama  will  depend  upon  the  iariS 
policy  and  other  regulations  adopted  for  that 
port  by  the  United  States.  There  is  no  land- 
locked harbor,  but  theroadstead  is  closed  by  a 
group  of  islands  to  the  south  and,  though  ahaUow, 
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affards  safe  and  commodious  andiorage.  The 
city's  imports  are  about  double  its  exports. 
The  latter  are  chiefly  gold,  rubber,  hides,  mother- 
of-pearl,  coffee  and  cocobolo  wood.  Steamship 
lines  ply  to  San  Francisco,  Yokohama,  and 
varioiis  other  Pacific  ports.  Over  one  piillion 
tons  of  merchandise  are  annually  received  from 
more  than  one  thousand  ships  to  be  transported 
across  the  isthmus. 

Panama,  Isthmus  of.  A  thin  strip  of 
land  between  Central  and  South  America  which 
separates  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  an 
average  span  of  but  70  miles.  By  its  low  moun- 
tain passes  it  admits  of  easy  portage  from  sea  to 
sea.  The  two  oceans  approach  within  31  miles 
between  the  bays  of  San  Bias  and  Panama. 
Just  here  occurs  the  famous  Culebra  pass,  only 
287  feet  above  sea  level,  the  lowest  point  but 
one  on  the  great  continental  divide  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  This  strategic  spot,  as 
the  natural  highway  from  Europe  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  two  Americas  to  the  west 
coast  of  the  new  world  and  to  the  orient,  has 
become  world  famous  as  the  site  of  the  Panama 
railway  and  transisthmian  canal. 

Panama,  Republic  of.  This  Central- 
American  republic  occupies  the  entire  isthmus 
from  ocean  to  ocean  between  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica.  It  thus  has  great  commercial  and  militarv 
importance.  Its  greatest  dimensions  are  length 
480,  width  110  miles.  Its  area  is  32,380  souare 
mUes.  Its  population  is  about  419,029,  chieny  of 
mixed  Indian,  n^o  and  Spanish  descent.  Pana- 
ma was  part  of  Colombia  when  that  republic  re- 
volted from  Spain  in  1819,  and  has  been  subject 
in  the  main  to  the  political  vicissitudes  of  that 
state,  but,  being  a  geographically  distant  and 
distinct  territory,  has  ttiice  seceded.  It  finally 
achieved  independence  in  1903  through  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States. 

The  climate  is  tropiccJly  warm  and  damp. 
The  land  is  well  suited  to  agriculture,  the  soil 
fertile  and  the  drainage  excellent;  but  less  than 
one-third  is  imder  cultivation  and  that  very 
imperfectly  developed.  About  one-half  the 
cultivated  area  is  devoted  to  the  banana,  the 
ffreat  staple  crop.  There  is  much  good  grazing 
land,  but,  like  agriculture,  stock-raising  is  back- 
ward. Recently  some  blooded  stock  nas  been 
imported  for  breeding  and  some  hides  are 
exported.  The  interior  is  heavily  wooded  with 
dense  tropical  forests  and  jungles.  India  rubber 
and  valuable  hard-wood  trees  abound.  Cereab, 
coffee,  indigo,  tropical  nuts  and  spices,  cacao, 
tobacco  (which  is  a  government  monopoly)  and 
such  medicinal  plants  as  sarsapariUa,  copaiba 
and  ipecacuanha  either  grow  wild  or  thrive  under 
cultivation. 

The  extent  of  the  mineral  resources  is  unknown. 
Gold  is  being  successfully  mined;  copper  is  also 
found;  valuable  deposits  of  coal  are  known  to 
exist:  salt  is  mined,  being  a  government  mo- 
nopoly; iron  ore  is  abundant.  Pearl  oysters  are 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Many  mineral  spring 
occur  near  extinct  volcanoes.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  with  the  United  States,  and  to  a  much 
lees  extent  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  tite  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,   1913,  were  $4,234^10, 


chiefly  from  bananas.  Other  export  were  hides, 
rubber,  cocoanuts,  limes,  native  curios  and 
quaqua  bark.  The  hnports  from  the  United 
States  were  $24,562,247. 

Transit  is  chie^  by  river  to  this  coast  and 
thence  by  sea.  Tniftre  are  no  railroads,  except 
the  single  track  trsknsisthmian  line  47  H  miles 
in  length  from  Colon  to  Panama,  nor  any  wagon 
roads  except  in  and  about  the  principal  towns. 
The  crude  trails  of  the  interior  are  almost  wholly 
unfit  for  travel.  The  latest  m^)s  mark  most  of 
the  interior  ''imexplored.'' 

Panama  Canal.  A  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  was  signed  Nov.  18^ 
1903,  providing  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  an  interoceanic  canal.  Under  this 
treaty  the  United  States  guarantees  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic  of  Panama.  Panama 
grants  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  the 
use,  occupation,  and  control  of  a  zone,  called 
the  Canal  Zone,  five  miles  wide  on  each  side 
of  the  canal  route,  and  witlun  this  zone  the 
exclusive  control  for  police,  judicial,  and  sanitary 
purposes.  The  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon 
are  not  within  the  giant,  but  the  United  States 
has  complete  jurisdiction  in  both  the  cities 
and  in  their  harbbrs  in  all  that  relates  to  sanita- 
tion and  quarantine.  For  these  concessions  the 
United  States  paid  Panama  $10,000,000  on  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  1904^  and  will  pay 
$250,000  annually  beginning  mne  years  after 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

Work  was  begun  in  June,  1904,  under  a  civil 
commission  with  J.  F.  Wallace  as  chief  engineer. 
The  commission  was  reorganized  in  April,  1906, 
and  in  June  Wallace  was  succeeded  by  John 
F.  Stevens  who  resided  in  1907.  Col.  G.  W. 
Goethals  became  engmeer  in  chief  in  1907,  and 
it  is  to  him  that  the  success  of  the  canal  project 
is  largely  due,  not  alone  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view,  but  because  of  his  skill  in  dealing 
with  an  army  of  40,000  workmen  speaking 
forty-five  languages. 

The  canal  from  deep  water  in  the  Atlantic 
to  deep  water  in  the  Pacific  is  about  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  connects  the  cities  of  Colon  and 
Panama.  It  has  six  locks,  three  at  Gattm  on  the 
Atlantic  side  and  three  on  the  Pacific  side  — 
one  at  Pedro  Miguel  and  two  at  MirafloreSi. 
The  31J^  miles  of  canal  between  Gatun  and 
Pedro  Miguel  are  from  82  to  87  feet  above  sea 
level.    This  is  known  as  summit  level. 

At  Gatun  a  dam  7,200  feet  long  confines  the 
waters  of  Gatun  l^e  and  forms  a  reservoir  for 
receiving  the  floods  of  the  Chagres  and  other 
rivers  and  supplies  water  for  lockage.  The  dam 
is  2,000  feet  wide  at  its  base,  100  feet  wide  at 
the  top  and  rises  115  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Between  Gatun  and  the  Caribbean  a  space  1,000 
feet  in  wjdth  forms  a  waiting  basin  for  ships. 
After  passing  Gatun  the  channel  for  16  nmes 
is  about  1,000  feet  wide,  narrows  to  300  feet 
through  Culebra  cut,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  and 
widens  again  to  600  feet,  maintaining  this  width 
until  it  reaches  the  ocean.  The  cutting  at 
Culebra  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
excavation  owing  to  the  earth  slides  with  which 
the  engineers  hwd  to  contend.  A  smaller  dam 
at  Pedro  Miguel  contains  a  lock  which  lowers 
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the  shins  to  the  surface  <^  Lake  Miraflores. 
One  and  a  half  miles  farther  on  the  canal  de- 
scends 55  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  by  means 
of  a  double  lock. 

Gamboa  dike,  between  Gatun  lake  and  Culebra 
cut,  the  last  obstruction  to  navigation  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  was  destroyed  on  OctobOT  10,  1913, 
and  the  water  was  let  into  Culebra  cut.  The 
name  Culebra  cut  was  chauTOd  to  Gaillard  cut  by 
executive  order  of  President  Wilson  in  April,  1915. 

In  August,  1914,  the  canal  was  formally 
opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
opening  was  celebrated  by  the  Panama-Pacific 
international  exposition  held  at  San  Francisco, 
February  20  to  December  4,  1915. 

The  canal  shortens  the  sea  journey  between 
New  York  and  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  by  over  8,000  miles;  it  shortens  the 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Valparaiso  by  4,000 
miles. 

While  the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  the 
Panama  canal  are  yet  to  be  demonstrated,  and 
the  yield  from  such  an  enormous  investment 
remains  to  be  seen,  it  is  probable  that  its  con- 
struction, which  has  cost  the  United  States 
approximately  $400,000,000,  is  the  greatest 
engineering  feat  in  the  history  of  humanity. 

Pantheon,  The  (^n'-ihe^an),  Rome,  was 
erected  by  Agrippa/son-m-law  of  Augustus,  B.  C. 
27.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
original  purpose  of  the  building,  but  the  name 
Pantheon  was  in  use  as  early  as  A.  D.  59.  In 
399  it  was  closed  as  a  temple  by  decree  of  Ho- 
norius.  and  in  608  it  was  consecrated  as  a  Chris- 
tian church,  to  which  latter  fact  its  preservation 
is  doubtless  due.  The  Pantheon  is  the  only 
building  of  ancient  Rome  not  now  in  ruins; 
excavations  and  removals  are  in  progress  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  ita  connection  with  the 
other  ancient  structures. 

Papal  States,  that  portion  of  Central  Italy 
of  which  thepope  was  sovereign  by  virtue  of  his 
position.  Tne  territory  extended  irregularly 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  lat- 
terlv  comprised  an  area  of  15.289  square  miles, 
with  3  J26,000  inhabitants.  Kome  was  the  cap- 
ital. The  foundation  of  the  Papal  States  was 
laid  in  754.  Benevento  was  added  in  1053.  In 
1102  Matilda  of  Tuscany  left  Parma,  Modena, 
and  Tuscany  to  the  pope.  In  1201  the  Papal 
States  were  formally  constituted  an  independent 
monarchy.  Subsequently  various  territories  were 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  pope's  posses- 
sions, which  were  incorporated  with  France  by 
Napoleon  in  1809,  but  restored  in  1814.  A  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  Rome  in  1848,  and  the  pope 
fled  to  Geeta;  but  he  was  reinstated  by  French 
troops,  and  Rome  was  garrisoned  by  French 
soldiers  until  1870.  In  the  meantime  one  state 
after  another  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the  pope 
and  joined  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  When  the 
French  left  Rome  in  August,  1870,  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  took  possession  of  the  city,  declared 
it  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  thus  abolished  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope. 

Paris  9  the  capital  of  France  and  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine.  The  city  lies  in  the  Seine 
valley,  surrounded  by  heights,  those  on  the 
north  being  Chatonne  La  Villette,  the  Buttea^ 


Chaumont;  and  Montmartre,  those  on  the  sooth, 
St.  Genevieve,  Montrouge»  and  the  Batte-aox- 
Cailles.  Through  the  valleys  between  these 
heights  the  river  runs  from  east  to  west,  iocloB- 
in^  two  islands,  upon  which  part  of  the  city  is 
biult.  ,  It  is  navigable  by  small  steamers.  The 
quays  or  embanlmients,  which  extend  along  the 
Seine  on  both  sides,  being  built  of  solid  masonry, 
protect  the  city  from  inundation,  and  fonn  ex- 
cellent promenades.  The  river,  which  within 
the  city  is  fully  530  feet  in  width,  is  crossed  by 
numerous  bridges,  the  more  important  being 
Pont  Neuf,  Pont  dee  Arts,  Pont  du  Carrousel 
Pont  Royal,  Pont  de  TAlma,  etc.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  a  line  of  fortifications  which 
measures  twenty-two  miles;  outside  of  this  is 
the  enceinte,  while  beyond  that  again  are  the 
detached  forts.  These  now  fonn  two  main  lines 
of  defense.  .  The  inner  line  consists  of  sixteen 
forts,  the  outer  line  of  eic^teen  forts,  besides 
redoubts.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  city  Uie 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  in  the 
newer  districts  the  avenues  are  straight,  wide, 
and  well-paved.  What  are  known  as  "the  boule- 
vards" include  the  interior,  exterior,  and  mili- 
tary. That  which  is  specifically  called  **The 
Boulevard"  extends,  in  an  irregular  arc  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Seine,  from  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille  in  the  east  to  the  Place  de  la  MadeleiDe 
in  the  west.  It  includes  the  Eioulewds  du 
Temple,  St.  Martin,  St.  Denis,  des  Itatiens. 
Capuchins,  Madeleine,  etc.,  and  its  length  of 
nearly  three  miles  forms  the  most  stirring  part 
of  the  city.  Here  may  be  noted  also  the  mag- 
nificent triumphal  arches  of  Porte  St.  Denis  and 
Porte  St.  Martin,  the  former  of  which  is  seventy- 
two  feet  in  height.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Seine  the  boulevards  are  neither  so  numerous 
nor  so  extensive.  Among  the  many  pMc 
squares  or  places  is  the  Place  de  la  Conconk^ 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  elesant  squares  in 
Europe,  surrounded  by  fine  building,  t»i 
adorned  by  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  fountains,  and 
statues.  But  the  most  extensive  parks  are  out- 
side the  city.  Of  these  the  Bois  de  Boulo^ 
on  the  west,  covers  an  area  of  2.150  acres,  gives 
an  extensive  view  toward  St.  Cloud  and  Blount 
Valerien,  comprises  the  race  courses  of  Long- 
champs  and  Auteuil,  and  in  it  are  situated  lakes, 
an  aquarium,  conservatories,  etc.  The  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  on  the  east,  even  larger,  is  similarly 
adorned  with  artificial  lakes  and  streams,  and 
its  high  plateau  offers  a  fine  view  over  the  sur- 
rounding country. '  Of  the  churches  of  Paris  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
situated  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Seine,  called 
the  Ue  de  la  Cit^.  It  is  a  vast  cruciform  struc- 
ture, with  a  lofty  west  front^  flanked  by  two 
square  towers,  the  walls  sustamed  by  many  fly- 
ing buttresses,  and  the  east  end  octagonal.  The 
whole  length  of  the  church  is  426  feet,  its  In^adth 
164  feet.  The  foundation  of  Notre  Dame  be- 
longs to  the  sixth  century;  the  present  edifice 
dates  from  1163,  but  was  restored  in  1845. 
The  interior  decorations  are  all  modem.  Saint 
Chapelle  is  said  to  be  the  finest  Gothic  master- 
piece extant.  The  Panth^n,  originally  meant 
for  a  church,  is  the  buiial-plaoe  of  the  great  men 
of  the  country,  where  he  the  remains  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  ainl  Camot.    Notable  among  the  pub- 
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lie  buildingiB  of  Paris  are  its  piJaoes:  The  Louvre, 
a  great  museum  containing  splendid  collections 
of  sculpture,  paintings,  engravings,  bronzes,  pot- 
tery, and  antiquities:  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  Palais  du  Luxembourg,  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Palais  de  I'Elysee,  and  many  others.  A  notable 
and  imique  structure  is  the  Ei£fel  Tower,  a 
structure  of  iron  lattice-work,  084  feet  high,  as 
yet  the  hidieet  building  in  the  world.  The 
University  Schools  in  the  Quartier  Latin  attract 
the  youth  of  all  France;  the  chi^  are  the  Schools 
of  Medicine  and  Law,  the  Scotch  College,  the 
College  of  France,  and  the  Sorbonne.  the  seat  of 
the  faculties  oi  letters,  science,  ana  Protestant 
theolo^n^. 

The  first  appearance  of  Paris  in  histonr  is  on 
the  occasion  of  Csesar's  conquest  of  Gaul,  when 
the  small  tribe  of  the  Parisii  were  found  inhabit- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  occupying  the 
island  now  called  lie  de  la  Cit4.  Population, 
1911,  2,888,110. 

Parks  and  Monuments ,  XatlonaL 

National  parks  are  more  or  less  extensive  tracts 
of  public  land  set  apart,  protected,  and  ad- 
ministered by  special  act  of  Congress  for  the 
recreation  and  education  of  the  people.  The 
controlling  purpose  has  usually  been  the  preser- 
vation of  scenic  wonders,  primitive  wildernesses, 
archeological  ruins,  and  places  or  objects  of 
historical  or  other  special  interest.  National 
monuments  are  not  essentially  different  from 
national  i>arks  except  in  methods  of  establish- 
ment and  administration.  As  a  rule,  monuments 
are  smaller  than  parks  and,  as  Congress  does 
not  provide  fimds  or  administrative  machinery 
for  their  protection,  they  have  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  nearest  administrative  officer  of 
one  of  three  departments — war,  interior,  or 
agriculture. 

NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 


NAltfl 


Bandeller,       .... 
Bis  Hole  Baitleaeld. 

Cabrillo 

Cbpulin 

Chftdo  Calion,     ,    .    . 

CoJpT&do 

Devil  P<>fltpile, 
Devil' B  Tover,   .    -    . 
Dinosaur,    ^    .    .    .    . 

El  Morro, ► 

QHb.  ClifT  DwelUnfii, 
Grand  Caftoiii 
Grao  Qui  vim,     .    .    . 
Jevfil  Cavp,     .    .    .    , 
Lewii  &  Clark  Cuvfarn, 
MoDt«iiima  Castle, 
Moutit  Olympua, 
Muir  Wooda, 
BlukuQiun-capi 
Natural  Bridgfis. 

Oiregc^n  Cavc«,  . 
Papttjzo  KaguarriH 
Petrified  Ftireet, 
Pinaif^loa,  .  . 
EaUibow  BridK^^r 
BhoaLoae  Cavern, 


Bipur  dc  Moau* . 

BitkB 

Tttoto,     .    .    .    . 
TutrmtjaRori, 
Wnlnut  CaAod, 
Wheelfr,.    - 


CSBAT^ 


1916 


1007 
1911 
1011 

I9im 

1916 
10U3 
1007 
1&08 
1900 
190S 
1911 
1906 
1913 
190S 
1900 
1900 
1912 
19l>9 
1914 
1911 
19014 
19 IG 
1900 

19  m 
1910 
1907 

igos 

1915 
190S 


LoCATfOif 


Calif  ornm. 
New  Mexico, 
New  Mea?o< 

Califomia^ 

Utah,  .  . 
New  Meiieo, 

Ari»Qna> 
New  Mcjiico, 
South  DakQU, 
Montana,  . 
Atitona,    . 

CaUfDfUi&i, 

Utah,  -  . 
Utah,  .  , 
Ariiona,    . 

Ariiona,  - 
Ariiona,    , 

CnUfornia, 
Utffllip  ,  . 
Wy  tuning. 


Maine,  . 

Alaska, 

AriiQUa, 

Ariiona, 

Ariidn«, 

Colorado, 


Area 

ACRSB 


1»,U00 


S81 
30,r.29 

^oo 

LI  52 

BO 

180 

ISO 

306,400 

160 

1.280 

160 

IflO 

299. 't  70 

J95 

l,-,sl0 

2.710 

aao 

150 

2J).50 

2.1  ISO 

ISO 

210 

About 

5,CK)0 
57 

040 
10 

OSO 

:ioo 


NATIONAL  PARKS 


Namb 

Datb 

OF 

FOUND- 

XNQ 

LOCAI'XON 

Abba 
Sq.  Mi. 

Casa  Grando  Ruin,    .    , 

Crater  Lake 

General  Grant,  .... 

Glacier, 

Hawau 

Hot  Sprinffs, 

Lassen  Volcanic,    .    .    . 

Mesa  Verde, 

Mount  McKinley,      .    . 
Mount  Rainier,  .... 

Piatt, 

Rocky  Mountain,  .    .    . 

SuUy's  HiU.'    '.'.'.'.'. 

Wind  Cave 

Yellowstone, 

Yosemite. 

1892 
1002 
1890 
1910 
1916 
1832 
1916 
1906 
1917 
1899 
1906 
1916 
1890 
1904 
1903 
1872 
1890 

Arisona,    .    . 
Oregon,     .    . 
Calilornia,     . 
Montana,  .    . 
Hawaiian  Is.,^ 
Arkansas,     . 
California,     . 
Colorado,  .    . 
Alaska,      .    . 
Washington, 
Oklahoma,    . 
Colorado,  .    . 
California,     . 
North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,     . 
California.     . 

'240 
4 

77 

2,200 

324 

252 

13,348 
1,125 

Parthenon^  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Athena  Qldinenra)  at  A^ens,  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  Phidias,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles,  about  440  B.  G.  The 
Parthenon  was  227  feet  long  by  101  feet  broad, 
and  sixty-five  feet  hi^;  and  it  was  built  entirely 
of  Pentelic  marble,  in  the  purest  style  of  Done 
architecture.  In  1687,  during  a  siege  of  Athens 
by  the  Venetians^  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  very 
center  of  the  building,  and  threw  down  mucn 
of  both  the  side  walls.  The  ruins  are  still,  how- 
ever, in  sufficient  preservation  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  ancient  structure.  A  large  number 
of  fragments  of  the  Parthenon  were  taken  to 
England  by  Lord  Eldn  in  1812,  and  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

Patagonia^  the^name  applied  to  the  extreme 
southern  portion  of  South  America  between  the 
Rio  Negro  and  the  Strait  of  Masellan.  In  1881 
this  large  territory  was  divided  between  Chile 
and  Argentina,  the  portion  west  of  the  Andes 
now  belonging  to  Chile  and  that  east  of  the  Andes 
to  Argentina.  Patagonia  east  of  the  Andes 
consiste  mainly  of  vast  undulating  plains,  fre- 
quently covered  with  shingles  and  broken  by 
ndges  of  volcanic  rock.  Vegetation  is  scanty 
except  near  the  Andes  and  in  many  places  there 
are  shallow  salt  lakes  and  lagoons.  The  Patar 
gonians,  now  rapidly  disappearing,  are  a  nomad 
race  divided  into  tribes,  whose  chief  occupa- 
tion is  hunting  and 'cattle  breeding.  Many  tracts 
are  suitable  for  European  settlement  and  coloni- 
zation is  encouraged  by  the  Argentine  govern- 
ment. The  country  was  first  discovered  by 
Magellan  in  1520. 

Peking,  or  Pekin,  in  the  Province  of 
Chihli,  or  Pechili,  is  the  capital  of  China. 
It  consists  of  two  contiguous  cities,  each  sepa- 
rately surrounded  by  wafls,  and  together  entered 
by  sixteen  gates.  The  entire  circumference  is 
twenty-five  miles.  The  northern  city,  which  is 
nearly  aperfect  square,  consists  of  three  enclo- 
sures. The  outer  one  is  used  by  Chinese  traders. 
The  second  enclosure  contains  the  residences  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  republic  and  foreign  lega- 
tions, the  national  literary  institutions,  the 
temples  of  Ancestors  and  Peace,  and  is  inhabited 
mostly  by  the  Manchus.  The  inner  enclosure, 
or  "forbidden  city,"  surrounded  by  walls  oi 
yellow  tiles,  two  miles  in  circumference,  hence 
called  the  ''Yellow  Wall,"  contains  the  palaces 
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formerly  occupied  by  the  emperor.  The  southern 
city,  called  tlie  Wai-ching,  or  "outer  city,"  is 
also  square,  occupied  by  the  Chinese,  and  is 
both  the  seat  of  ousiness  and  the  residence  of 
most  of  the  population.  The  wail  is  thirty  feet 
high,  twenty-five  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and 
twelve  feet  at  the  top.  That  of  the  imperial 
city  is  forty  feet  hign.  The  principal  streets 
are  very  wioe  and  regular,  runmng  between  op- 
posite gates.  The  houses  are  generally  one  story 
nigh,  and  built  of  brick.  Of  the  ornamental 
builaings,  the  most  conspicuous  are  those  com- 
monly called  triimiphal  arches.  They  consist 
of  a  larae  central  gateway,  with  small  ones  on 
each  side,  all  covered  with  nairow  roofs,  and. 
Uke  the  houses,  are  splendidly  gilded,  varnished^ 
and  painted.  Peking  is  Indebted  for  its  impor- 
tance to  its  being  the  residence  of  the  emperor 
and  the  seat  of  government.  The  country  round 
the  city  being  sandy  and  poor,  a  lar^e  portion 
of  its  supphes  are  brought  from  a  distance  — 
partly  from  sea  by  the  Pei-ho,  but  principally 
by  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Eu-4io,  which  con- 
nect it  with  Nankin,  and  most  of  the  eastern 
provinces.  The  early  history  of  Peiking  is  in-- 
volved  in  obscurity.  Kublai  Khan  rebuilt  it, 
and  made  it  his  oi^ital  in  1260.  The  Mongol 
dynasty,  founded  by  Kublai  Khan,  continued 
to  occupy  this  city  till  it  was  expelled  from 
China,  m  1367.  In  1421^  the  third  emperor  of 
the  Chinese  d3aiasty  of  Ming  transferred  his  resi- 
dence thither  from  Nankin,  since  which  lime  it 
has  been  the  oapitcd  of  China.  During  the 
"Boxer"  uprising  of  1900  the  various  foreigners 
in  Peking  were  besieged  in  the  English  legation. 
For  weekis  they  were  given  up  as  lost,  but  tkey 
managed  to  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  the  for- 
eign troops.    Population,  about  1,300,000. 

Pel6e,  Montf  an  active  volcano  situated 
m  the  northwestern  part  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique in  the  West  Indies.  Previous  to  the 
terrfl^le  eruption  of  1902,  the  elevation  of  the 
mountain  was  about  4,800  feet.  The  only 
eruptiond  of  Mont  Pel^  previously  recorded 
are  those  of  1762  and  1861.  Prior  to  the  erup- 
tion of  1902,  a  small  lake  occupied  the  flattened 
summit  of  the  volcano,  and  was  surrounded 
by  beautiful  and  rank  vegetation.  The  crater 
opened  on  April  26th,  and  for  the  several  days 
ensuing  the  volcano  gave  warning  of  the  im- 
pending outbreak.  On  May  Sth  the  volcano 
threw  up  a  tremendous  column  of  explosive 
and  exploded  superheated  steam,  ashes,  and 
glowing  blocks^  lully  1,500  feet  in  diameter, 
me  initial  velocity  of  which  was  oomputea 
at  100  miles  an  hour.  The  city  of  St.  Pierre 
and  its  thirty  thousand  people  were  wiped  out 
instantly.  Only  two  innabitants  of  the  city 
proper  seem  to  have  survived.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  was  the  great  mass  of  rock, 
300  feet  wide,  a  veritable  dbelisk,  pushed  up- 
ward 800  feet  from  the  new  crater.  This  has 
since  been  greatly  reduced  by  disruption. 
Another  eruption  on  August  30,  1902,  destroyed 
about  2,600  people.  The  great  eruption  was 
extraordinary  in  its  wide  disturbance  of  the 
ma^etic  field,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
antipodal  region  of  the  earth  in  two  minutes' 
time.  The  noise  was  heard  at  a  distance  of 
eight  himdred  and  fifty  miles. 


Pelopoiine9iifi9  the  aiieient  name  of  the 

peninsula  which  forms  the  southern  part  of 
Greece,  now  called  the  "Morea."  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Pelops,  a  son  of 
Tantalus,  King  of  Phrygia,  and  grandson  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  who  was  celebrated  in  Greek 
fable,  and  by  whom  the  country  was  said  to 
have  been  settled  about  1280  B.  C.  The  "Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  "  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
people  of  the  Peloponnesus  (431-404  B.  C.)  ia 
the  most  famous  of  the  wars  of  Greece.  The 
area  of  the  peninsula  is  8,263  square  miles,  and 
its  population  about  1,600,000,  divided  amoo^ 
the  five  provinces,  or  nomarchies,  of  Aigolis 
and  Corinth,  Achaia  and  Ells,  Arcadia,  Mes- 
senia,  and  Lacopia. 

Persia  (native  name  Iran)^  the  most  exten* 
sive,  opulent,  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Western 
Asia,  IS  boimded  north  by  the  Cas^nan  Seai 
Asiatic  Russia  and  Turkestan,  east  by  Afghan- 
istan and  Beloochistan,  soutn  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  west  by  the  Turkish  territories. 
Length  from  north  to  south,  about  700  miles; 
breiSth,  900  miles.  The  surface  of  Persia  is  for 
the  greater  part  a  vast  plateau,  broken  in  upon 
in  the  north  oy  the  Elburz  Mountains,  and  in  the 
west  and  South  by  various  isolated  ranges.  In 
the  more  east  and  northeast  parts  are  found  the 
Great  Salt  Desert,  and  that  of  Luth.  Per^  is 
drained  by  the  Aras,  Kerkhas,  etc.,  but  has 
scarcely  a  river  that  can  be  termed  navigi&ble. 
though  some  of  them  extend  several  himdrea 
miles  in  length,  and  possess  great  volumes  of 
water.  Some  of  its  immense  valleys  abound 
with  vegetable  productions;  among  them  are 
wheat  of  the  very  best  quality,  barlev,  and  other 
cereals,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The 
vine  flourishes  in  many  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
^nes  of  Shiraz  are  celebrated.  The  mulberry 
tree  is  largely  cultivated,  silk  being  one  of  the 
most  important  staples  of  the  country.  The 
chief  manufacture  is  that  of  silk  stuffs,  of  the 
richest  kinds,  textile  goods,  arms,  carpets, 
shawb,  etc.  Persian  commerce  is  very  extensive, 
chiefly  carried  on  with  Russia  via  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  with  Briti^  India  via  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Petrograd— See  St.  PetersbursTy  572. 

PhUadelphla  is  coextenave  wit£  Phila- 
delphia County,  Pa.,  and  is  atuated  on  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  eighty-five  miles 
southwest  of  New  York.  It  is  tne  laiigest  city 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  third  lari^est  in  the 
United  States.  The  city  is  b\iilt  cniefly  on  a 
low  peninsula  between  the  two  rivers.  There 
is  a  water  frontage  on  the  Delaware  River  of 
over  sixteen  miles,  of  which  more  than  five  miles 
have  docks.    The  harbor  has  been  greatly  im- 

S roved  by  the  removal  of  the  islands  m  the  mid- 
le  of  the  river,  and  in  front  of  the  wharves 
there  is  an  average  depth  of  fifty  feet.  Among 
the  attractions  of  the  city  is  Fairmount  Park, 
one  of  the  largest  public  parks  in  the  world, 
extending  more  than  seven  miles  on  both  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  more  than  ax  miles 
on  both  banks  of  Wissahickon  Creek,  givixig  it 
an  area  of  over  3,000  acres.  In  1876,  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  was  held  here.  Memorial 
Hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  which  was 
used  for  the  art  gallery  of  the  Exposition,  now 
contains  a  permanent  mdustrial  and  art  odleo* 
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tkm.  Here  eIbo  is  the  Horticultural  Building 
filled  with  tropical  and  other  planta  and  sur- 
rounded bv  thirty-five  acres  of  ground  devoted 
to  horticulture.  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  at 
Market  and  Broad  streets,  stands  the  City  Hall, 
on  a  piece  of  ground  which  was  formerly  Penn 
^uare.  This  great  structure,  usually  called 
the  Public  Building,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
building  in  the  United  States.  It  is  built  of 
white  marble  and  granite.  The  central  tower 
rises  to  a  height  of  547  feet,  eleven  and  three 
quartos  inches,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  Willaun  Penn^  thirty-seven  feet  high. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  over  S20,000.- 
000.  In  addition  to  these,  its  chief  public  buila- 
ingB  c(»npri8e  Girard  College,  United  States  Mint, 
customhouse,  exchange,  chamber  of  commerce, 
post  office,  etc.  The  State  house  contains  the 
so-called  Independence  Hall,  a  chamber  in 
which  sat  the  Oongrees  which  issued  the  Amerir' 
«an  Declaration  of  Ind^>endenc6  in  1776.  Ilie 
Academy  of  Music,  union  lea^e  clubhouse, 
newspaper  buildings  and  Masomc  Temple,  are 
imposing  structures.  In  manufactures,  Phila- 
delphia ranks  third  in  the  United  States,  The 
chief  products  are  locomotives,  sugar,  mplaases, 
men's  clothing,  foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts, carpets  and  rugs,  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
woolen  and  cotton  goods,  malt  liquors,  morocco, 
chemicals^  packed  meat,  refined  petroleum^  silk, 
JOkd  silk  goods.  The  great  Cramp  shipbuilding 
yards  are  on  the  Delaware,  just  west  of  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  institutions  for  higher  educa- 
tion include  the  Willaim  Penn  Charter  School, 
founded  in  1689.  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,, several  well-known  medical  colleges,  and 
many  others.    Pm)ulation,  1.549,008^ 

Philippine  Islands  he  north  of  Borneo 
and  CelebBS.  Thev  are  3,141  in  number, 
with  an  area  of  about  127,800  square  miles. 
Luzon,  which  is  the  largest,  in  the  north,  has 
an  area  of  40,969  square  miles,  and  Mindanao, 
in  the  south,  an  area  of  36,292  sqjuare  miles. 
To  the  southwest  of  Luzon  lies  the  long, 
narrow  island  of  Paragua,  or  Palawan^  formed 
of  a  mountain  chain  with  low  coast  Imes,  cut 
with  numerous  streanis,  and  exceedingly  fertile. 
The  forests  abound  in  ebony,  logwood,  gum- 
tareee,  and  bamboos.  To  the  north  of  Luzon  lie 
the  Batan  and  Babuyan  Islands.  The  former 
has  a  population  of  about  12,000  inhabitants; 
the  latter  is  unpeopled.  The  Sulu  Islands 
form  a  long  chain  from  Mindanao  to  Borneo, 
having  the  same  mountainous  and  volcanic 
structure  as  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  aU 
are  probably  fragments  of  a  submerged  con- 
tinent. Immense  forests  spread  over  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  clothing  the  mountains  to 
their  summits,  ebony,  ironwood,  cedar,  sapan- 
wood,  gum  trees,  etc.,  being  laced  together  and 
garlanded  by  the  bush-rope  or  palasan,  which 
attains  a  length  of  several  hundred  feet.  The 
variety  of  fruit  trees  is  great,  including  the 
orange,  citron,  breadfruit,  mango,  cocoanut, 
guava,  tamarind,  rose  apple,  etc.;  other  im- 
portant products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
the  banana,  plantain,  pineapple,  sugar  cane, 
•cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  coffee,  cocoa,  cinnamon, 
vanilUj  cassia,  the  areca  nut,  ginger,  pepper, 
«tc.,  with  rice,  wheat,  maize,  and  various  other 


cereals.  A^cuUure,  however,  is  still  in  a  prami*', 
tive  condition.  Gold  is  found  in  riverbeds  and 
detrital  deposits,  being  used,  in  form  of  dust,  as 
the  medium  of  exchange  in  Mindanao.  Iron  is 
plentiful,  and  fine  coal  beds,  from  one  to  four 
feet  thick,  have  been  found.  Copper  (ms  long 
been  worked  in  Luzon.  There  are  also  limestone, 
a  fine  variegated  marble,  sulphur  in  unlimitea 
quantity,  ouicksilver,  vermilion^  and  saltpeter 
—  the  sulphur  being  found  both  native  and  in 
combination  with  copper,  arsenic,  and  iron.- 
The  Tagals  and  Visayans  are  the  most  nuiQerous 
native  races.  They  dwell  in  the  cities  and  cul- 
tivated lowlands,  2,500,000  being  converts  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  a  considerable  number, 
especially  of  the  Visayans,  Mohamme4an.  The 
mountain  districts  are  inhabited  by  a  negro  race.' 
who,  in  features,  stature,  and  savage  mode  ci. 
living,  closely  resemble  the  Alf oors  of  the  into-; 
rior  of  Papua,  and  are  probably  the  aborigines 
driven  bdGore  the  inroads  of  the  M^Ui^ys.  A  few 
0^  the  negroes  are  Christians^  but  they  are 
chiefly  idolaters,  or  without  an^  manifest  form 
of  rehgion.  and  roaming  i^ut  m  famihea  mH^ 
out  fixed  awelling.  The  Mestisos  form  an  influ- 
ential iiart  of  the  population,  bv  their  a<;tivity 
engrossing  the  greatest  share  of  the  trade.  These; 
are  mostly;  ol  Chinese  fathers  and  native  mothers. 
Few  Spaniards  reside  in  the  Islands.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1910  was 
8,276,802;  the  capital  is  Manila. 

Phoenicia  (f^^nMh'ya^  the  name  given  by 
the  Gre^  and  Romans  to  a  fertile  province  of 
Syria,  on  the.  western  declivity  of  Lebanon,. ^d 
bordering  upon  the  Meditenanean.  Ua  limit» 
varied  at  diffegrent  times;  generally  it  was  in- 
cluded within  two:  degrees  of  latitude,  and  was 
of  narrow  breadth.  ,  Its  inhabitants  were  ^iter- 
prising  navigators,  and  the  country  has  been 
called  ^'the  birthplace  of  commerce."  Phoeni- 
cian pilots  and  sailors  navigated  the  vessels  of 
Solomon;  and,  before  other  ships  had  ventured 
to  lose  sight  c^  their  own  shores,  polonies  of  ihia 
people  were  established  in  some  of  the  most  difr- 
tant  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  They 
were  also  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sqi^ces.  Phicenician  workmen  were 
employed  at  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Solo* 
mon,  and  by  Phoenicians  the  knowleoge  and  use 
ol  letters  were  introduced  into  Greece.  The 
climate  of  the  country  is  mild;  the  land  ia  abun- 
dantly watered;  and  it  yields  large  crops  of  fruit, 
com,  cotton,  and  sugar.  But  its  once  populous 
and  opulent  cities  are  reduced,  under  the  rule 
of  a  despotic  government,  to  impoverished  vil- 
lages or  masses  of  ruins.  Under  the  Romans, 
Phoenicia  formed  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Syria, 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  it 
has  formed  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Pike's  Peak,  a  famous  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  in  El  Paso  county,  Colorado,  near 
Colorado  Springs.  It  is  named  after  General 
Zebulon  M.  Pike,  United  States  Army,  by  whom 
it  was  discovered  in  1806.  It  rises  14,108  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  great  plains  and  of  a. rugged,  moun- 
tainous country  with  many  lakes  and  rivers* 
Pine  forests  cover  the  slopes  to  a  height  of 
11,700  feet,  above  which  is  bare  p^ranite  rock. 
A  meteorcHogical  station  was  mau&tained  here 
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for  yean,  and  was  reoccupled  by  the  weather 
bureau  in  1892.  A  railroad  reaches  to  the 
summit. 

Pisa  {pffxd)f  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  winch  was  formerly 
a  part  of  Tuscany.  The  city,  whidi  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  is  surroimded  by 
old  widls  and  moats,  within  which  are  numerous 
gardens  and  cultivated  fields,  studded  with  the 
ruins  of  convents.  Among  its  old  buildings  the 
most  noteworthy  is  its  catnedral,  in  the  Tuscan 
stvle  of  the  Eleventh  Century;  to  the  east  of 
which  is  the  famous  Campanile,  or  leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa,  a  round,  marble  belfry,  179  feet  in 
height,  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Twelfth 
Century.  Pisa  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  which 
was  founded  in  1338.  At  the  Council  of  Hsa. 
in  1409,  the  rival  popes,  Benedict  XIII.  and 
Gregory  XII.,  were  deposed,  and  Alexander  V. 
elected  in  their  room.  Pisa  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  six  centiuries  before  Christ.  It  was  a 
flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  At 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  its  population  was  not 
less  thim  150,000,  and  at  one  time  it  disputed 
the  dominion  of  the  sea  with  Genoa.  Popular 
^on,  61,321. 

Pittsburg  (according  to  its  city  charter, 
Pittsburgh),  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  county- 
seat  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania;  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
rivers,  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River,  353  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia.  The  city  owns  a  water- 
works system,  costihg  over  17,000,000.  The 
reservoirs  have  a  storage  capacity  of  68,000,000 
gallons,  and  the  water  is  distributed  through 
300  miles  of  mains.  There  are  in  all  230  miles 
of  streets,  of  which  200  miles  are  PBived.  The 
sewer  svstem  covers  220  miles.  The  city  is 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  annual  death  rate 
avera^  nineteen  per  1.000.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  Allegheny  court-house,  the 
Carnegie  Library  and  Institute,  with  museum, 
music  hall,  and  art  gallery,  and  having  an  en- 
dowment of  $2^000,000;  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment building,  the  West  Pennsylvania  Ex- 
position Society^  buildings;  Municipal  Hall; 
United  States  Arsenal,  and  the  Western  State 
Penitentiary.  The  two  chief  industries  are  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel;  but  there  are 
many  other  flourishinjg  manufactures.  The  city 
is  well  known  as  the  Iron  Citv,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  iron  industry  which  is  not  here  manu- 
factured. The  capacity  of  the  iron  mills  is  over 
800,000  tons  annually,  and  that  of  the  Bessemer 
steel  mills  upward  of  400.000  tons.  There  are, 
besides  blast  furnaces  and  iron  and  steel  works, 
over  1,500  manufacturing  establishments  em- 
ploying more  than  60,000  persons.  The  schoob 
are  flourishing  and  their  accommodations  keep 
pace  with  increasing  population.  There  are, 
over  200  churches  in  rittsbure.  In  1754,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Geoige  Washington,  the 
English  oegan  to  erect  a  block-house  on  the 
present  site  of  the  city.  They  were  driven 
away  by  the  French,  who  built  a  fort  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers  and  named  it  Du 
Quesne.  In  1758,  after  two  imsuooessful  at- 
tempts to  retake  the  place,  the  English,  imder 
General  Forbes,  made  a  third  attempt,  and  the 


French  burned  and  evacuated  the  fort  In  the 
following  year  another  fort  was  erected  hoe, 
named  m  nouOT  of  William  Pitt.  The  Britiflh 
withdrew  from  the  post  in  1772,  and  it  was  held 
by  Virginia  in  1775-1779.  The  I^aoe  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  llareh  18,  1816.  In  1877 
a  railroad  strike  and  riot  occurred  in  which 
much  damage  was  done  to  railroad  property 
and  for  whi(£  Allegheny  County  had  to  settle  at 
a  cost  of  $4,000,000.  In  1907,  after  a  loo^ 
discussion,  the  city  absorbed  Allegheny  and 
other  surroimdin^  boroughs,  which  are  now 
under  the  mumcipal  government.  Popula- 
tion, 533,905. 

Plymouth,  the  lareest  town  in  Devon- 
shire,  stands  on  the  north  shore  of  Pljinoath 
Sound,  227  miles  west  of  London  by  rail;  ad- 
jacent to  it  are  the  towns  of  Saltash  and  Devon- 
port.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  a  Gothic 
town-hall,  a  Fifteenth-Century  church,  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  The  chief  indus- 
try is  chemical  manufactures.  There  is  a  laige 
coasting  trade,  and  important  fisheries,  liany 
sea-going  steamship  companies  make  it  a  place 
of  call.  The  Soimd  is  an  important  naval 
station,  and  historically  famous  as  the  sailing 
port  of  the  fleet  that  vanquished  the  Armada, 
and  of  the  Pilgrims.    Population,  1911, 112.03a 

P09  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  rises  on  Monte 
Viso,  one  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  at  an  altitude  of 
6,405  feet,  dose  to  the  Frencn  frontier.  It  has 
an  entire  length  of  390  miles,  and  drains  an  area 
of  nearly  28,900  square  miles.  Below  Piacenn 
its  stream  has  from  ante-Roman  days  been  arti- 
ficially embanked  along  great  stretches  with 
double  lines  of  embankments  on  each  side. 

Pompeii,  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Samus,  on  the  Neapolitan  Riviera,  founded 
about  600  B.  C.  by  the  Oscans,  and  after  them 
occupied  by  the  TVrrheno-Pelaqgiane,  and  bj 
the  Samnites,  till  these,  about  80  B.  C,  were 
dispossessed  by  the  Romuis.  From  that  tiiM 
down  to  its  destruction,  A.  D.  79,  it  became  % 
sort  of  Rome-super-Mare,  f reouented  bv  the 
aristocracy.  On  February  5,  A.  D.  63,  by  » 
earthquake  in  the  vicinity,  these  buildings  were 
aU  but  leveled  with  the  ground,  and  some  jrears 
elapsed  ere  the  fugitive  citizens  recovered  con- 
fidence enough  to  reoccupy  and  rebuild  what 
was  once  Pompeii.  Revoluti(mized  as  it  was 
for  the  worse,  tne  city,  however,  retained  much 
of  Greek  character  and  coloring,  and  had  re- 
lapsed into  more  than  its  former  gaiety  and 
licentiousness,  when,  on  August  23  (or,  more 
probably,  on  November  23),  79,  with  a  return 
of  the  shocks  of  earthquake,  Vesuvius  was  seen 
to  throw  up  a  column  of  black  smoke  expanding 
like  some  umbrella  pine  of  the  neighborhood, 
till  it  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  great  swarthy 
cloud,  dense  with  asnes,  pumice,  and  red-hot 
stones,  settling  down  with  a  force  increased  by 
the  rain-torrents  that  intermittently  felL  For 
three  days  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  contin- 
ued till  Pompeii  was  abandoned  by  all  who 
could  effect  tneir  escape.  By  the  fourth  day 
the  sun  had  partially  reappeared,  and  the  more 
courageous  of  the  citizens  began  to  return  for 
such  of  their  property  as  they  could  disinter. 
The  reigning  emperor,  Titus,  organised  relief  on 
an  imperial  scale,  and  even  undertook  the  dear- 
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ing  and  rebuilding  of  the  city.  This  attempt 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  Pompeii  remained  a 
heap  of  hardened  mud  and  ashes,  mdually 
overgrown  with  grass  —  the  wall  of  the  great 
theater  and  the  outline  of  the  amphitheater 
abne  marking  its  site  — till  1592,  when  the 
architect  Fontana^  in  cutting  an  aqueduct,  came 
on  some  ancient  buildings.  Unsystematic,  un- 
scientific excavations  proceeded  fitfully  till  1860, 
whm  the  Italian  kingdom  took  in  hand  the  im- 
earthin^  of  the  city.  This  was  carried  out  with 
admirable  ingenuity,  care,  and  success,  and  it 
now  attracts  the  pilgrim  from  every  cUme  for 
the  object  lessons  it  is  unique  in  affordingas  to 
the  public  and  private  life  of  antiquity.  House 
construction  consists  mainly  of  concrete  or 
brick,  and  sometimes  of  stone  blocks,  especially 
at  the  comers.  Two-storied,  sometimes  three- 
storied,  houses  are  numerous,  though  the  upper 
floors,  built  of  wood,  have  been  consumea  by 
the  eruption.  Stores  usually  occupied  the 
ground  floors  oi  dwelling  houses,  on  their  street 
aspect,  let  out  to  merchants  or  dealers  as  at  the 
present  day,  but  not  connected  with  the  back 
part  of  the  house.  They  could  be  separated 
from  the  street  by  large  wooden  doors,  while 
inside  they  had  tables  covered  with  marble,  in 
which  earthen  vessels  for  wine  or  oil  were  in- 
serted. The  storekeeper  had  sometimes  a  sec- 
ond room  at  the  bacl^  when  he  did  not  live  on 
an  upper  floor  or  in  another  part  of  the  town. 
Retail  traffic  must  have  been  considerable  at 
Pompeii,  to  judge  from  the  number  of  those 
stores  aioxig  the  streets^  Only  a  personal  visit 
ean  oonvejr  an  idea  of  the  indoor  life  of  the  Pom^ 
peiians,  with  whom  the  absence  of  glass,  the 
fewness  of  the  openings  in  the  street  aspect  of 
the  house  wall,  and  the  protection  of  these  with 
iron  gratings  are  amons  the  points  noted  by  the 
most  casual  visitor.  As  rebuilt  after  63,  Pom- 
peii shows  little  marble,  the  columns  being  of 
tufa  or  brick  cemented  by  mortar.  A  coating 
of  stucco  was  laid  over  wall  or  column  and  pre- 
sented an  ample  field  for  ornamental  painting. 
This  must  have  given  to  Pompeii  its  bright,  gay 
coloring,  which,  with  its  reds,  blues,  and  yellows, 
on  column  and  capital,  on  wall  and  partiti<m, 
harmonize  so  well  with  the  gilowing  sunlight  of 
the  south. 

Port  Arthur,  a  stron^y-fortified  port  com- 
manding^ the  northern  promontory  enclosing  the 
Gulf  of  Peohili,  in  C^ina.  It  was  taken  by  storm 
by  the  Japanese  in  the  war  of  1894,  but  Japan 
was  compelled  to  restore  it,  in  return  for  an 
increased  indenmity,  by  Russia,  Germanv^and 
France.  China,  however,  gained  nothing  by  in- 
voking this  European  intervention.  Port  Arthur 
being  occupied  by  Rusisia  m  December.  1897, 
immediately  after  the  seisure  of  Kiao-Chau  by 
Germany.  In  the  spring  following,  Russia  se- 
cured by  "lease"  both  Port  Arthur  and  Talien- 
wan,  with  other  advantages,  which  gave  her  the 
command  of  Manchuria  and  a  sort  of  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment that  this  portion  of  China  be- 
longed to  her  exclusive  sphere  of  influence.  The 
Russians,  imder  Gen.  Stdssel,  were  successfully 
besieged  here  by  the  Japanese  under  Gen.  Nogi, 
July,  1904,  to  January  1,  1905.  At  the  ck>se  of 
the  war,  the  lease  was  transferred  to  Japan  by 
the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  in  1905.    As  the  ter- 


minus of  a  branch  of  the  Siberian  Railway,  Port 
Arthur  is  an  important  strategic  point. 

Portland  t  the  county  seat  of  Multnomah 
County,  is  the  largest  city  and  the  commercial 
center  of  Oregon.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Willamette  River,  twelve  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Columbia,  and  about 
120  miles  from  the  Pacific.  The  Law  and  medi- 
cal departments  of  the  state  university  are 
here.  A  large  Pacific  commerce,  about  $15,000,- 
000  annually^  is  carried  on,  chieflv  with  Great 
Britain  and  its  possessions,  and  the  city  is  an 
important  distributing  and  industrial  center. 
A  large  government  dry  dock  was  built  here 
in  1903,  and  the  city  possesses  a  splendid  har- 
bor open  to  the  largest  ships.  Portland  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  with  the  Cascade  moimtains 
in  the  background,  and  is  noted  as  a  beautiful 
residence  city.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
was  held  here  in  1905.    Population,  207,214. 

Porto  Rlco^  a  West  Indian  island;  sev- 
enty miles  east  of  Haiti;  till  1898  a  oolon^r  of 
Spain;  area,  3,600  square  miles;  population, 
1,118,012;  capital,  San  Juan,  metropolis.  Ponce. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish- American 
pesLce  protocol  the  American  flag  was  officially 
raised  and  the  island  formally  transferred  to  tM 
United  States  on  October  18,  1898.  The  Span- 
ish form  of  the  name  of  the  iidand  is  Puerto 
Rico;  but  an  act  of  the  United  States  Conness. 
approved  April  12,  1900,  established  the  offioial 
form  as  Porto  Rico.  The  people  are  most  loyal 
in  their  devotion  to  their  new  country  and  are 
solicitous  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  While  there  is  a  great  amount  of  wealth 
in  the  island,  and  in  many  places  evidences  of 
great  prosperity,  rich  plantations,  and  promise 
of  a  ^reat  future  for  Porto  Rico,  toxoughout  the 
intenor  of  the  island  the  people  are  poor  and 
their  homes  are  of  the  poorest  character,  eon- 
dsting  almost  altogether  of  "shacks"  conr 
struoted  of  the  palm  and  covered  with  a  straw 
thatch  or  palm  leaves.  Into  the  citiee  and  these 
homes  is  crowded  a  large  population  that  is 
typically  Spanish-American  in  character.  They 
are  generally  a  peaceful  and  law-abiding  people, 
and  while  there  is  unauestionably  some  lawless- 
ness, and  some  small  offences  are  being  com- 
mitted, they  do  not  exceed,  if  they  equal,  the 
number  being  committed  in  the  States  of  a  like 
population.  It  has  been  estimated  that  from  10 
to  20  per  cent,  only  of  the  people  can  read  and 
write.  The  people  are  anxious  to  have  their 
children  educated,  and  are  exceedingly  solicitous 
for  the  establishment  of  public  schools.  There 
is  no  starvation  upon  the  island,  and  while  there 
Is  great  poverty  m  many  places,  there  cannot 
be  any  real  starvation  in  Porto  Rico,  for  the. 
reason  Uiat  the  people  live  frugally  and  are  con- 
tent with  little,  while  the  soil  and  the  climate 
are  so  productive  of  many  of  the  simple  neces- 
sities of  life  Uiat  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  starve  a  people  who  live  upon  tropical  fruits 
and  tropical  vegetable  productions.  Vegetables 
of  all  kinds  known  to  our  dimate  grow  in  abun- 
dance. Irish  potatoes  are  not  a  success.  There 
are  no  plums,  cherries,  or  grapes.  It  would 
seem  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  grow- 
ing grapes,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  tried. 
Indian  com  is  raised  with  some  success,  and 
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wialt  the  ears  are  small,  that  is  made  up  by  the 
fact  that  two  and  even  Uiiee  eropB  can  be  grown 
yearlv  on  the  same  ground.  Coffee  and  sugar 
al^e  the  chief  products  and  exports.  No  wheat 
is  ^wn  on  the  island.  At  present  all  flour 
is  miported.  The  native  grasses  grow  lux- 
uriantljr  wherever  an  opportunity  oSen^  &om 
the  lowest  valley  to  the  highest  mountam  top, 
and  afford  excellent  pasture  for  stock  everv- 
where  all  the  months  of  the  year.  They  make 
no  hay,  but  cut  it  with  sickles  or  the  machete 
and  tie  it  in  small  bimdles,  pack  it  on  ponies  to 
the  cities^  and  sell  it  while  it  is  still  sreen.  The 
cattle  grasing  in  large  numbers  on  uie  pastiures 
are  found  all  over  t&  island,  and  are  mostly  in 
very  good  condition,  making  excellent  beef. 
Hogs  are  raised  to  a  Hmited  extent,  but  are  of 
poor  bfeeds,  being  of  the  old  "razor-back"  vari- 
ety. They  are  fed  mainly  from  the  nuts  grown 
on  the  royal  palm  trees.  Horses  are  plentifuL 
They  are  small,  and  used  only  to  ride  and  as 
pacK  ponies  and  in  carriages.  The  hard  work 
of  hauling  loads  and  plowmg  the  land  is  done 
with  oxen,  yoked  in  the  Spanish  fashioii  by  ty- 
in|;  the  yoke  to  the  horns,  and  they  are  guided 
with  a  whip  or ^^  gad."  The  wagons  are  mostly 
two-whedea  carts  with  laige  wooden  axles. 
There  seems  to  be  a  consideriUble  deposit  of  iron 
and  copper  on  the  island.  In  some  places  these 
are  being  developed  with  good  prospects  of  prov^ 
ing  payine  investments.  Trades  of  gold  and  sU- 
^r  are  abo  found  in  the  mountains,  but  up  to 
date  prospecting  has  not  developed  any  con- 
siderable quantities  of  these  more  precious  met- 
als. Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  ta  tbe  American  forces  under  General 
Shafter^  July  17,  1898,  an  army  niuaobering 
16,073  men  was  sent  from  Guantanamo  to  Porto 
Rico  to  take  possession  of  that  island.  Ihffy 
landed  July  25th  at  Quanica,  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Ponce.  Lieutenant  Haines,  commanding  the 
marines,  went  ashore  and  raised  the  American 
flag  over  the  custom-house,  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  people.  General  Wilton  was  the  firet  army 
officer  to  land,  and  was  welcomed  with  cheers 
and  a  serenade.  A  portion  of  the  army  inarched 
toward  the  capital^  San  Juan,  but  were  stopped 
when  about  half  way  by  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  belhgerent  powers.  Chi  Oc- 
tober 18th  t^e  island  was  f  ormaUy  surrendered  to 
the  United  States  in  the  city  of  San  Juan.^  Im* 
mediately  the  United  States  authorities  began 
the  work  of  sanitary  and  educational  improve- 
ment. Pubtio  works  were  •  instituted,  schools 
established,  and  industries  fostered.  The  Porto 
Ricans  responded  eagerly  and  have  given  their 
best  efforts  to  assisting  the  government.  They 
have  exhibited  excellent  capacity  for  oitizenshit). 
The  island  has  prospered  greatly  under  Ameri- 
can rale;  and  is  fast  becoming  Americanized. 

Portugal.  The  most  western  republic  of 
Europe,  occupying^  the  greater  portion  of  western 
seaboaid  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  North  «nd 
east  it  is  bounded  bv  Spain,  and  on  all  other 
sides  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Length,  from  north 
to  south,  about  350  miles;  mean  breadth,  about 
100  miles.  Tlie  surface  of  the  country  is  gen- 
erallv  of  a  hilly  character,  receiving  the  tenmnal 
continuation  of  several  Spanish  mountain 
chains—- »oae  of   ^i^ch,   under   the   name   of 


Serta  da  Estcella,  pteroee  the  center  in  a  soolii* 
westerly  direction,  and  rises  in  its  highest  part 
to  an  altitude  of  7^524  feet  above  the  sea. 
Further  south  is  the  Serra  de  Monchique,  ter- 
minating at  the  Atlantic  in  the  headland  of  Gape 
St.  Vincent.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tans, 
Douro,  Minho,  Guadiana,  and  Mondeso.  The 
soil  is,  ^nerauv  speaking,  quite  rich,  btit  ani* 
culture  IB  much  neglected.  Wine  is  the  cmef 
industrial  product  of  the  country,  the  best 
growths  of  which,  known  as  port,  are  shii)ped  to 
England,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries. 
The  expK>rt8  oonrist  almost  entirdy  of  wine, 
fruits,  c»l,  cork,  and  salt.  Portimiese  manu- 
facturing interests  include  those  of  the  fabrica- 
tion of  textile  goods,  gloves,  metallic,  and  ceram- 
ic wares,  tobacco,  cigars,  etc.  The  chief  cities 
and  towns  are  lasbon,  tiie  ca|»tal;  Oporto, 
Braga,  Ooimbra,  Settibal,  Evoraj  in  Bfaoeira, 
Funchal;  in  tbe  Aisores,  Ponta  Delgada. 

Potomacy  a  river  of  the  Umted  States, 
formed  by  two  branches  which  rise  in  the  Alls- 

gheny  Mountains  in  West  Virginia,  and  unite 
fteen  miles  southeast  of  Ciunberland,  Md.,  from 
which  point  the  river  flows  in  a  ^nerally  south- 
east course  400  miles,  and  faik  mto  Chesapeake 
Bay,  after  forming  an  estuarv  neariy  100  n^ 
long,  and  from  two  and  onen^alf  to  seven  miles 
wide.  The  largest  ships  can  ascend  to  Washing 
ton.  The  Potomac  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  boimdary  between  Virginia  and  MaiyuuQd. 

Potsdam^  eighteen  miles  southwest  of 
Berlin,  stands  on  an  island  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Nuthe  and  HaveL  and  is  the  capital  of  the 
Prussian  Province  of  Brandenburg;  a  bimdsome 
to^^  with  broad  streets,  manv  parks  and 
squares,  numberless  statues  and  nne  pi^Ho 
buildings:  it  became  a  favorite  residence  of  Prus- 
sian royalty,  and  has  several  palaces;  was  tbe 
birthplace  of  Alexander  von  fiimiboldt;  hu 
sugar  and  chemical  works,  and  a  laige  violet- 
growing  industry.    Population,  62,243. 

Praffue  (prOg),  a  cit^  of  the  Austro-HnD- 
garian  Empire,  the  capital  of  the  province  (f<H^ 
merlv  the  kingdom)  of  Bohemia.  It  is  situated 
on  tne  Moldau,  about  160  miles  northwest  of 
Vienna;  and  is,  with  the  exception  of  Vienna 
and  Budapest  t^  largest  city  in  the  empire. 
Both  the  old  and  the  new  town  stand  on  the 
right  bank  of  ihe  river;  on  the  left  b^nk  are 
the  quarters  known  respectively  as  ^e  KleiDsite 
and  the  Hraddiin,  the  scene  al  the  famous 
'' defenestration ''  of  1618,  when  the  throwing 
of  two  imperial  officers  out  of  a  window  hean 
the  Ilurt^  Years*  War.  In  it  dwell  the  nobiaty 
and  the  lusher  bfficers  of  state.  Hiis  portion  of 
the  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  is  the  White  Mountain, 
1,800  feet  high,  where  the  Protestants  of  Bo- 
hemia stiffered  a  decisive  defeat  early  in  the 
same  war  (November  8>  1620).  The  &thedral 
belongs  to  Uie  Pourte^th  Century,  as  does 
also  the  imiversity,  founded  in  ISfe  by  thj 
Emperor  Charles  IV.  A  large  trade  is  carried 
on  m  the  city,  and  several  large  fairs  are  hdd 
in  it  aimually.  It  hAs,  however,  suffered 
greatly  from  war,  and  so  recently  as  1848  was 
bombarded  by  the  Austrisiis  tor  two  dayB» 
in  consequence  (rf  an  insurrectionary  nwvj" 
ment  on  tiie  part  of  the  inhabitants.    The  "Bat* 
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tie  of  t^ra^e,"  so  celebrated  in  kistoiy,  in  which 
the  AustnanB  were  defeated  by  Prince  Henry  of 
PrusBia,  and  their  whole  camp  taken,  was  fought 
Bfay  6,  1747.    Population,  245,750. 

Providence,  a  city,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  lidand,  and  county-seat  of  Providence 
County;  on  the  Providence  River,  an  arm  of 
Narrangansett  Bay,  and  forty-four  miles  souths 
west  of  Boston,  tt  is  the  second  city  of  New 
England  in  population  and  wealth,  and  is  built 
on  a  rolling  plateau.  Providence  has  upward 
of  2.000  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a 
combined  capital  of  about  $90,000,000,  and  em- 
ploying about  40^000  persons,  it  is  noted  for 
its  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
jeweliy,  and  stoves,  and  is  the  ku^est  seat  of 
fine  jewelry  manufacture  in  the  Umtcd  States^ 
The  other  industries  inchide  nlverware,  tools, 
engines,  locomotives,  boilers,  sewing  machines, 
screws,  files,  general  hardware,  yam,  calico, 
laces,  braids,  worsteds,  broadcloth,  chemicals^ 
etc.  There  is  an  extensive  coastwise  commerce 
and  shipping  industry,  emcially  in  the  coal, 
cotton,  and  wool  trade.  There  is  also  an  import 
tflAt  shell-fish  industry.  In  1636.  Ro|er  Williams, 
a  Baptist  clergyman,  was  exiled  from  Massa- 
chusetts because  he  opposed  its  theocratic  laws. 
He  first  settled  at  What  Cheer  Rock,  on  theSee- 
konk  River,  and  later  at  the  head  of  the  Provi- 
dence River,  where  the  Indian  Chief,  Canonicus. 
granted  him  a  piece  of  kmd.  In  1643-1644  k>cal 
government  was  formed  mider  a  royal  charter. 
Providence  received  its  city  charter  in  1832, 
and  has  been  enlarged  by  annexation  of  territory 
from  adjoining  towns.    Population,  224,326. 

Prussia  (prmh'ah),  A  kingdom  of  Europe, 
and  the  principal  state  of  the  Qenhan  Emp&e. 
boimded  on  tne  north  b^  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
Denmark,  east  by  Russia  and  Poland,  south 
by  the  Austrian  dominions  and  the  states  of 
Sou^m  Germany,  southwest  by  France  and 
west  by  Bel^um  and  HoUand.  The  9B0grM>h- 
ical  form  <tf  this  kin£;dom  is  verv  irregular. 
Prussia  has  an  extensive  seaboard  extending 
along  the  Baltic  from  Russia  on  the  east  to  Den- 
maik  on  the  west.  It  has,  bemdes,  a  tract  of 
eoast  line  washed  by  the  North  Sea,  formed  by 
the  ScUeswig-Holstein  and  Hanoverian  prov- 
inces. The  length  of  the  kingdom,  taken  from 
east^ortheast  to  west-southwest,  is  about  775 
miles:  maximum  breadth,  404  miles^  The  sur- 
face IB  for  the  most  part  flat.  The-  principal 
mountains  are  those  of  the  Hartz,  Brocken,  and 
Riesengebirge.  The  Baltic  seaboard  is  low  and 
sandy^  and  fonns  a  number  of  bays  and  inlets 
such  as  the  Gulf  trf  Dantzie,  the  bays  of  Swine- 
munde,  Lobeck,  and  Kiel,  the  Frisches  Hafif  and 
the  Curisches  Haff.  Prussia  possesises  a  large 
ntnnbeMT  of  navigable  rivers  in  close  proximity 
with  each  other,  via:  the  Niemen,  Pr^;el,  Vis- 
tula, Oder,  Elbe,  Weser,  and  the  Rhine  with  its 
numerous  tributiaries,  such  as  the  Moselle,  Lahn, 
etc.  'The  forests  are  extensive,  occupying  an  area 
of  nearly  10,000^  square  miles,  chiefly  consisting 
of  fir.  Its  minerals  consist  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
alum,  nitre,  zinc,  cobalt,  sulphur,  nickel,  arsenic, 
baryta,  amber,  several  varieties  of  precious 
stones,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  silver.  Salt  from 
tlw  brine  springs  of  Prussian  Saxony  is  plentiful, 
as  is  also  coal.    All  metals,  salt,  amber,  and 


precious  stones  are  crown  propeity.  AgricUl- 
tnre  and  cattlo»rearing  constitute  the  chief 
sources  of  em^yment  and  wealth,  of  the  rural 
population.  Tlie  western  division  of  Prussia  is 
noted  for  its  excdlent  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
the  Rhenish  provinces  stand  pretaunent  for 
their  wines.  In  the  kingdom  there  are  upwards 
of  100  mineral  springs,  as  those  of  Wieabaden. 
Ekns,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  etc.  The  chief. cities  ana 
towns  are  Berlin  (the  capital),  Breslau,  Colo^ie, 
KOnigsbere,  Dantzig,  Strasburg,  Frankfort-on*- 
the-Main,  Maffdebun,  Hanover,  Aix-larChapelle, 
Mulhausen,  Mainz,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  The 
seaports  (besides  Dantzig  and  KOnigsbeorg) 
include  Memel,  Swinemunde,  Stettin,  LObecsk, 
Altona,  and  Cuxfaaveh.  That  of  Kiel  is  the 
principd  naval  station  and  arsenal  of  the  Ger- 
man jBmpire.  Prussian  manufactures  oonast 
miainly  of  silk,  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics; 
arms,  shawls,  carpets^  leather,  pottery^  glaa^, 
tobacco,  and  metallic  wares.  Tne  brewine.  of 
beer  b  a  business  earned  on  extensively.  The 
leading  exports  comprise  linens,  wool^isy  hard- 
ware, grain,  raw  wool,  timber^  pitch,  linseed, 
tobacco,  mineral  waters;  to  these  may  be  a^ea 
horses,  homed  cattle,  salted  and  dried  meats,  etc^ 
and  from  the  Rhenish  provinoesy  ime*  £du^ 
cation  is  compulsory,  and  its  higher  branches  are 
TOovided  for  at  the  umversities  of  Berlin,  Bonn, 
Breslau,  Kdnigsberst  Hafle,  and  Greifswalde. 

Pyramldi*  They  a  name  given  in  pre- 
eminence to  tnree  rock-bmlt  tombs  (said  by 
recent  authorities  to  have  been  used  idso  for 
astronomical  observations  and  for  leligious  piuv 
poees)  fou|id  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ghizeh, 
near  Cairo,  on  the  left  bsAk  of  the  Nile.  Thev 
axe  all  solid  masses  of  stone  or  brick,  with 
sepidchral  chambers  in  the  center  or  near  the 
base;  and  these  chambers  are  readied  by  a 
gallery,  or  paflsaige,  which  opena  from  the  out- 
side. The  nrst  of  the  Pyramids  is^said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Cheops,  an  Egyptian  Kinff,  who 
lived  about. 3,000  B.  C.  '  It  was  intencbd  by 
him,  and  was  used,  as  his  tomb.  Acoordhigto 
Herodotus,  one  hundred  thousand  men  were 
employed  for  twenty  years  in  building  tins 
Pyramid;  and  ten  years  were  occupied  in  con^ 
structing  a  causeway  by  which  to  tonvey  the 
stoneil  to  the  plaoe^  and  in  conv^ring  thom 
there.  Tbia  P:pamid,  called  ''the  Great  Pyrar 
mid,"  was  ori^nally  480  feet  in  height^  with  a 
base  of  764  feet  square.  At  present,  it  is  etxr 
temaUv  a  huge  mass,  rudelv  bmlt  of  rough  lime- 
stone blocks  in  steps,  and  with  a  platform  of 
considerable  area  at  tne  top;  but  it  is  beEnred 
to  have  been  originBlly  covered  with  a  solid 
marble  casing,  the* stones  of  whidi  began  to  be 
removed  about  A;  D.  1000  for  the  building  or 
the  adornment  of  Cairo.  The  second  Pyramid 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Chephron,  the 
brother  and  successor  of  Cheops.  Although 
slightly  inferior  to  the  first  Pvramid  in  size, 
and  probably  far  inferior  in  quahty  of  masonry, 
it  is  9till  a  structure  of  ehonnouS' dimension^ 
which  must  have  required  many  years  of  labor 
from  tens  of  thmuurnds  of  workmen.  Alter 
Chephron,  Myoerin^  son  of  Cheops,  ascendisd 
the  throne.  He,  too,  left  a  Pyramid^  but  much 
inferior  in  size  to  Ins  father's,  the  hei^^ht  of  this 
third  Pyramid  being  only  218  feet,  with  a  baee 
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about  354  feet  square.  Besides  these  three 
principal  Pyramids,  there  are  nearly  forty  others 
incluoed  under  the  general  desigpation  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  or  Jeezeh.  Tnere  are  others 
in  other  parts  of  Egypt  and  in  Nubia;  and 
similar  structures  are  to  be  found  in  Mexico, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  worid. 

Pyrenees  (pir'i^niz),  a  broad  chain  of  lofty 
mountains  runmng  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  276 
miles  eastward,  to  the  Mediterranean,  form  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Spain.  They  are 
highest  m  the  center.  Mount  Maladetta  reaching 
11,168  feet.  The  snowline  is  about  8,000  or 
9^000  feet,  and  there  are  glaciers  on  the  French 
side.  Valleys  run  up  either  side,  endinja;  in  pre- 
cipitous "pot-holes,**^  with  great  regularity.  The 
passes  are  very  dangerous  from  wmd  and  snow 
storms.  Tlie  streams  to  the  north  feed  the 
Adour  and  Garonne:  those  to  the  south,  the 
Ebro  and  Douro.  Vegetation  in  the  west  is 
European,  in  the  east  sub-tropical.  Minerals 
are  few,  though  both  iron  and  <MMd  are  woriced. 
The  basis  of  the  system  is  granite  with  limestone 
strata  superimposed. 

QuebeCy  the  oldest  ci^  in  Canada  and  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  situated 
on  Cape  Diamond,  on  the  Im  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Charles. 
The  cape  is  a  promontory  rising  to  a  height 
of  330  feet,  and  the  city  hes  on  and  below  the 
rocky  bluff,  its  impregnable  position  giving 
it  the  name,  ''Gibraltar  of  America."  The 
upper  town  contains  the  principal  readences, 
buddings,  parks  and  shops.  The  lower  town 
is  the  commercial  section.  The  picturesque 
pNOsition  of  the  city  and  the  fact  that  its  historic 
sites  are  unaltered  give  it  a  peculiar  romantic 
interest.  Nearby  are  the  plains  of  Abraham, 
the  scene  of  Wolfe's  victory  m  1759.  The  upper 
town  lies  about  the  citadel,  which  covers  forty 
acres  and  is  garrisoned  by  Canadian  militia. 
Outside  the  wsklls  which  enclose  the  upi>er  town 
are  the  houses  of  Parliament.  Laval  UniversiW, 
chartered  by  Queen  Victoria  and  Pope  Pius  Dl, 
is  the  largest  and  most  influential  Catholic 
institution  of  higher  education  in  Canada. 
Quebec  was  found^  in  1608  by  ^Champlain.  who 
established  a  small  trading  post  here.  It  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  french,  until  captured 
in  1629,  and  held  by  the  English  for  three  years, 
when  it  was  restored  to  France.  England  failed 
several  times  to  take  it  \mtil  1759,  since  when 
it  has  been  in  English  possession.  Populatiim 
in  1911,  78,710. 

Rain  is  the  return  to  the  earth,  in  con- 
densed drops,  of  the  aqueous  vapors  which  are 
continuiJly  rising  into  the  atmosphere  by 
evaporation,  the  condensation  being  occasioned 
by  a  change  in  the  general  temperature,  by  a 
collision  produced  byfcontrary  currents,  or  by  a 
cloud  passing  into  a  cold  stratum  of  air.  The 
power  of  the  air  to  hold  water  in  solution  in- 
creases in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  the  tem- 
perature. Hence,  ^en  two  masses  of  air,  satu- 
rated with  moisture  and  of  different  tempera- 
tures, are  mixed,  the  resulting  compound  is  not 
capable  of  holding  the  whde  water  in  solution, 
aiKl  a  part  is,  in  consequence,  precipitated  as 
rain.  As  the  whole  atmosphere,  when  satu- 
rated, ia  calculated  not  to  hold  in  solution  more 


water  than  would  form  a  sheet  five  inches  In 
depth,  while  the  mean  annual  deposit  of  rain 
and  aew  is  probably  fnnn  thirty-five  to  forty 
inches,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture  must  be  renewed  many  times 
m  the  course  of  a  year.  The  quantity  of  rain 
precipitated  from  the  atmosphere  depends  upon 
a  variety  of  circumstances  —  on  the  previous 
hygprometric  state  of  the  unmixed  portions  of  air, 
their  difference  of  heat,  the  elevation  of  their 
mean  temperature,  and  the  extent  of  the  com- 
bination which  takes  place.  When  the  deposi- 
tion is  slow,  and  the  electricity  set  free  by  change 
of  state  is  not  suddenly  removed,  the  very  minute 
aqueous  globules  remain  suspended  and  form 
clouds;  but  if  the  deposition  be  rapid  and  copi- 
ous, and  the  electricity  is  more  or  less  suddenly 
carried  off,  those  particles  conglomerate,  and 
produce,  according  to  the  temperature^  of  the 
medium  through  which  th^y  descend,  rain,  mist» 
snow,  or  hail. 

RainboWf  the  well-known  ixlored  arch  so 
freouently  seen  when  ihe  sun  is  shining  during 
a  snower  of  rain.  Sometimes  only  one  bow  is 
seen,  sometimes  there  are  two,  the  second  being 
broader  and  fainter,  and  situated  above  or  out- 
side the  first.  In  both  bows  alike  the  colors  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  spectrum,  and  they  are 
arranged  in  the  same  oraer.  In  the  lower  or 
primary  bow  the  red  is  uppermost;  in  the  sec- 
ondaiy  bow  their  relative  positions  are  reversed, 
the  violet  being  uppennost  and  the  red  lowest. 
The  formation  of  the  rainbow  is  due  to  the 
refraction  and  reflection  of  the  sun's  light  by  the 
rain  drops.  The  rays  which  make  the  primary 
bow  have  undergone  two  refractions  and  one 
reflection,  whilst  those  that  make  up  the  second- 
ary bow  have  undergone  two  refractions  and 
two  reflections.  Rainbows  are  seen  only  when 
the  observer  has  his  back  to  the  sun,  and  looks 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  rain  is  falling. 

Rangoon,  the  capital  of  Lower  Bunnah, 
and  the  chief  seaport  of  Bunnah,  is  situated  on 
the  R^igoon  River,  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Irawadi,  about  twenty-one  miles  from  the 
sea.  Since  its  occupancy  by  the  British,  in 
1852,  Rangoon  has  undergone  such  changes  that 
it  is  practically  a  new  town,  and  its  populati<« 
has  mcreased  fivefold.  The  principal  streets 
are  broad,  and  contain  many  large  and  not  a 
few  handscnne  buildings.  Tiiere  are  the  law- 
courts,  post-offices,  B^ik  of  Bengal,  custom- 
house, Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
St.  John's  College,  the  Shw6  Dagon  pagoda,  etc. 
A  large  and  increasing  commerce  is  carried  on 
with  British,  Indian,  and  Chinese  pcMrts;  and  an 
extensive  trade  is  conducted  with  inland  towns 
as  far  as  Mandalay.  The  chief  exports  are  rice, 
timber,  cotton,  hides,  gums,  and  resins,  mineral 
oil,  iv<ny,  precious  stones,  the  impcnrts  bdng 
mainly  manufactured  goods.  A  number  of  rice- 
mills  have  been  erected;  there  is  a  government 
dockyard,  and  steam  tramcars  have  oeen  intro- 
duced.   Population,  1911,  293,316. 

Rastattf  a  f<»tified  town  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Carlsrune.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for 
two  oonsreeses,  the  one  in  1714,  i/diich  put  an 
end  to  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and 
the  other  in  1797-99,  to  negotiate  a  peace  be- 
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tween  FVance  and  the  German  Empire.  After 
the  cloee  of  the  latter,  the  French  plenipotentia- 
ries were  treacherously  murdered  at  a  snort  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  A  monument  marks  the 
spot  ^ere  they  fell.    Populatiota,  16,822. 

Rattsbon  (German,  Regen»hwrg\  a  city  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  about 
sixty-five  miles  northeast  of  Munich.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  g;reat  importance,  having 
been,  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  most  popu- 
lous and  flourishing  city  of  Southern  Germany. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  Gennanic  Diet  from  1663 
to  1806.  Its  most  remarkable  building  is  its 
cathedral,  which  dates  from  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  which  was  restored  in  1830-^38.  The 
city  has  some  manufactures,  and  ship-building 
is  carried  on.  The  astronomer  Kepler,  to  whom 
a  monument  is  erected  in  the  city,  died  at  Ratls- 
bon.  and  is  buried  there.    Population,  48,801. 

Ravennay  a  city  of  Italy,  and  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Montone,  about  six 
miles  from  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  has  a  cathedral 
which  dates  from  the  Fourth  Century,  but  which 
was  rebuilt  early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  it 
also  contains  many  interesting  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, the  city  having  been,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  one  of  the  most  impcnrtant  places  in 
Northern  Italy,  and  at  that  time  a  seaport. 
After  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
Ravenna  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Theodoric,  whose  mausoleum  is  still  in  existence, 
about  a  mile  outside  the  dty.  It  also  contains 
the  grave  of  the  poet  Dante,  who  died  at  Ra- 
venna in  1321.  The  place  is  now  of  little  im- 
portance, except  for  its  antiquities.  It  has  some 
manufactures  m  silk,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Adriatic  by  a  canal.    Population,  64,031. 

Red  ma,  an  extensive  inland  sea,  which 
Ues  between  Arabia^  on  the  east,  and  Egypt, 
Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  on  the  west;  and  which 
communicates  with  the  Arabian  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
and  with  the  Mediterranean  at  Port  Said  by  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  Red  Sea  (also  called  the  Arabi- 
an Gulf),  is  about  1,400  miles  long,  and  230  miles 
broad  at  its  broadest  part.  Towards  its  north- 
em  extremity  it  is  divided  into  two  gulfs,  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  (about  180  miles  long),  and  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  or  the  Elanitic  GulfCabout  100 
miles  long),  between  which  is  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai.  Tne  sea  is  remarkable  for  its  coral  reefs, 
which  extend  generally  in  long  strips  parallel 
with  the  ^ore.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
numerous  islands,  which  cause  the  navigation 
to  be  difficult,  and  occasionally  dangerous,  but 
th»e  are  good  harbors  on  either  side.  OriginaUy 
the  sea  was  called  the  Sea  of  Edom,  which  the 
Romans  translated  into  ''Mare  Rubrum,"  or 
Red  Sea.  The  name  ''Edom"  signifies  ''red," 
and  this  is  doubtless  the  origin  of  the  name;  but 
the  waters  are  said  to  be  in  some  parts  tinged 
with  red,  which  is  due  to  the  presencelof  certain 
marine  plants.  The  average  depth  ci  the  sea  is 
about  100  fathoms;  its  greatest  depth  (between 
Jeddah,  in  Arabia,  and  the  opposite  coast)  is 
over  1,000  fathoms. 

Rheims,  or  Reims  {Rtma^  a  city  in  the 
French  department  of  Mame;  on  the  Vesle. 
100  miles  east-northeast  of  Paris.    It  is  well 


built)  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the  older  style 
of  domestic  architecture,  has  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. Under  the  Frank  rule  it  was  a  place 
of  much  importance,  and  it  acquired  a  deeply 
religious  interest  from  its  having  been  the  scene 
in  496  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  and  his  chief 
officers  by  the  bishop,  St.  Remy  (438-533).  In 
the  Eighth  Century  it  became  an  archbishopric, 
and  from  1179,  when  Philip  Augustus  was 
solemnly  crowned  here,  it  became  the  place  for 
the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France.  Joan  of 
Arc  brought  the  dauphin  hither,  and  the  only 
sovereigns  in  the  long  series^  down  to  1825,  not 
crowned  at  Rheims  were  Henry  IV.,  Napoleon 
I.,  and  Louis  XVIII.  In  1830  the  ceremony  of 
coronation  at  Rheims  was  aboUcdied.  The 
cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Crothic 
architecture,  wajs  destroyed  by  the  Germans 
during  the  war  of  nations,  1914.  It  was  built 
between  1212  and  1430.  The  Romanesque 
Church  of  St.  Remy  (mainly  1160-1180).  with 
the  saint's  shrine,  is  nearly  of  equal  size,  but  of 
less  architectural  luretension.  Rheims  is  one  of  the 
principal  entrep^  for  the  wines  of  Champagne, 
and  the  hills  which  surround  the  town  are  planted 
with  vineyards.    Population,  1911,  115,178. 

Rhine  (German,  Rhein)^  the  finest  river  of 
Germany,  and  one  of  the  most  important  rivers 
of  Europe^  its  direct  course  being  460  miles, 
and  its  indirect  course  800  miles  (about  250,miles 
of  its  course  being  in  Switzerland,  450  in  Ger- 
many, and  100  in  Holland);  while  the  area  of 
its  basin  is  75,000  square  miles.  It  is  formed  in 
the  Swiss  canton  Grisons  by  two  main  streams 
called  the  Vorder  and  Hinter  Rhein.  The 
Vorder  Rhein  rises  in  the  Lake  of  Toma,  on  the 
southeast  slope  of  the  St.  Gothard,  at  a  heigfat 
of  7,690  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  source  of  the 
Rhone,  and  at  Reichenau  unites  with  the  Hinter 
Rhein,  which  issues  from  the  Rheinwald  Glacier, 
7,270  feet  above  sesrlevel.  Beyond  Reichenau 
the  united  streams  take  the  common  name  of 
Rhine.  Generally  speaking,  it  pursues  a  north- 
em  course  till  it  enters  Holland,  below  Emmer- 
ich, when  it  divides  into  a  number  of  separate 
branches,  forming  a  great  delta,  and  falling  into 
the  sea  by  man^  mouths.  That  which  retains 
the  name  of  Rhme,  a  small  stream,  passes  Ley- 
den  and  enters  the  North  Sea.  In  tne  Gennan 
part  of  its  course  the  chief  tributaries  are  the  lU, 
Nahe,  Moselle,  Ahr,  and  Erft,  Neckar,  Maim 
Lahn,  Sieg,  Ruhr,  and  lippe.  In  Switzerland 
its  tributaries  are  short  and  unimportant,  and 
this  part  of  its  course  is  marked  by  the  Falls  of 
the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen,  where  the  river  is 
precipitated  in  three  leaps  over  a  ledge  of  rocks 
forty-eight  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  by  the 
cataracts  of  Lauterberg  and  the  rapids  of  Khein- 
felden.  It  is  navigable  without  interruption 
from  Basel  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  550  miles. 
Large  sums  are  spent  every  year  in  keeping  the 
channel  in  order,  and  in  the  erection  or  repair 
ci  river  harbors,  both  in  Germany  and  Holland. 
The  Rhhie  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  which  attracts  man^  tourists. 

Rhodesia,  the  name  given  to  that  part  of 
South  Africa  which  was  ceded  in  1888  oy  the 
King  of  Matabele  to  the  great  imperialist,  Oecil 
John  Rhodes.  Area,  439,575  square  miles; 
population,    about    2,000,000.    The    territory 
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long  the  religious  center  of  Western  Christendom, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  cities 
of  the  world..  It  stands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Itber,  aixnit*  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
city  is  tolerably  healthy  during  most  of  the  yesur, 
but  in  Late  summer  and  early  autumn  malaria 
prevails  to  some  extent.  It  has  been  greatly 
mxproved  in  cW"^'"<^m«  and  healthf ulness  since 
it  became  the  capital  of  modem  Italy. 

The  streets  of  ancient  Rome  were  crooked 
and  narrow,  till  after  the  fire  that  took  place  in 
Nero's  reign,  when  the  new  streets  were  made 
both  wide  and  straight.  In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus the  population  is  believed  to  have  amounted 
to  about  1,300.000  and  in  that  of  Trajan  was 
not  far  short  of  2,000,000. 

Ancient  Rome  was  adorned  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  splendid  buildings,  including  temples, 
palaces,  public  halls,  theaters,  amphitheaters, 
baths,  porticoes,  monuments,  etc.,  of  many  of 
which  we  can  now  form  only  a  very  imperfect 
idea.  The  oldest  and  most  sacred  temple 
was  that  of  Jupiter  Gapitolinus  on  the  Capi- 
toline  HUL  The  Panthron,  a  tem{^  of  various 
gods  (now  Church  of  S.  Maria  Rotonda),  is 
still  in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  a  great 
circular  building  with  a  dome  roof  of  stone  140 
feet  wide  and  140  feet  high,  a  marvel  of  construc- 
tion, being  two  feet  wioer  than  the  mat  dome 
of  St.  Peter's.  The  interior  is  lighted  oy  a  sin^ 
aperture  in  the  center  of  the  dome.  Other  tem- 
ples were  the  Temple  of  ApoUo.  which  Augustus 
built  of  white  marble,  on  the  Palatine,  containing 
a  splendid  library,  which  served  as  a  place  of 
resort  to  the  poets^  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
which  Pomp^y  built  m  the  Campus  Martins,  ana 
which  Augustus  covered  with  bronze;  the  Tem- 
ple of  peace,  once  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
temple  in  Rome,  built  by  Vespasian,  in  the  Via 
Sacra,  which  contained  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  a  splendid  libnuy,  and  other 
curiosities,  but  was  b\u*ned  during  the  reign  of 
Commodus;  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  Au- 
relian  erected  to  the  east  of  the  Quirinal;  and  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Venus,  whldi  Cssar  caused 
to  be  built  to  her  as  the  origin  of  his  family.  The 
principal  palace  of  ancient  Rome  was  the  Pala- 
tium  or  imperial  palace,  on  the  Palatine  Kill,  a 
private  dwelling  house  enlarged  and  adopted  as 
the  imperial  residence  by  Augustus.  Succeeding 
emperors  extended  and  beautified  it.  Among 
the  theaters,  those  of  Pompey,  Cornelius  Balbus, 
and  Marcellus  were  the  most  celebrated.  That 
of  Pompey,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  was  capable 
of  containing  40,000  peraons.  The  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  amphitheaters  was  that  of  'Htus, 
completed  A.  D.  80,  now  known  as  the  Coliseum 
or  Colosseimi.  Though  only  one-third  of  the 
gigantic  structure  remainck  the  ruins  are  still 
stupendous.  The  principal  of  the  circuses  was 
the  Circus  Maximus,  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine,  which  was  capaUe  of  containing 
260.000  spectators.  With  slight  exception  its 
wails  have  entirely  disappeared,  but  its  form  is 
still  distinctly  traceable.  The  public  baths  or 
thermsB  in  Rome  were  also  veiy  numerous.  The 
largest  were  the  Therms  of  Titus,  part  of  the 
substructtire  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill;  the  Thermse  of  Caracalla,  even 
larger,  extensive  remains  of  which  still  exist  m 


the  southeast  of  the  city;  and  the  Therroft  cf 
Diocletian^  the  laigest  uid  most  mftgnififlwnt  of 
all,  part  of  which  is  converted  into  a  <murch.  Of 
the  triumphal  arches  the  most  celebrated  are 
those  of  "ntus  (A.  D.  81),  Severus  (A.  D.  203), 
and  that  of  Constantine  (A.  D.  31 1),  all  in  or  near 
the  Forum  and  all  well  preserved  structures.  It 
was  not  till  the  Sevente^ith  Century  that  the 
modern  city  was  extended  jto  its  present  limits 
on  the  right  bank,  by  a  wall  biult  under  the 
pontificates  of  Urban  VIII.  (162^1644)  and 
Innocent  X.  (1644-1655),  and  inck>sin^  both  the 
Janiculum  and  the  Vatican  hills.  Tlie  ooundaiy 
wall  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river  follows 
the  same  line  as  that  traced  by  Aurelian  ia  the 
Third  Century,  and  must  in  many  parts  be  iden- 
tical with  the  original  structure.  The  waUs  on 
both  banks  are  built  of  brick,  with  occasional 
portions  of  stone  work,  and  on  the  outside  are 
about  fifty-five  feet  high.  The  greater  part 
dates  from  A.  D.  271  to  276.  Tiie  cHy  isenteied 
by  twelve  gates  (several  of  those  of  eariier  date 
being  now  walled  up)  and  several  railway  acces- 
ses. Since  Rome  became  the  capital  of  United 
Italy  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
appearance  of  the  city,  many  miles  of  new  streets 
bemg  built,  and  much  done  m  the  way  of  paving, 
drainage,  and  other  improvements.  It  has  thus 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  picturesque  i^pearanoe, 
and  is  rapidlv  acquiring  the  look  of  a  great  mod- 
em city  with  wide  straight  streets  of  imiform- 
looking  tenements  having  little  distinctive  chai^ 
acter.  The  three  finest  street^  the  Corso  and 
the  strade  del  Babbuino  and  di  Ripetta,  divei^^ 
from  the  piazza  del  Popolo  near  the  north  gate. 
The  city  is  divided  into  14  riant  or  quarters, 
twelve  of  which  are  on  the  left  bank  and  two 
on  the  r^ht  bank  of  the  river.  The  latter  two 
are  the  rione  Trastevere,  the  ancient  Janiculua^ 
and  the  rione  di  Borgo,  containing  the  castle  w 
Sant'  Anj^lo,  the  citadel,  now  chiefly  used sf^ 
state  prison,  and  the  Vatican,  besides  tbe 
great  collection  of  the  Vatican,  there  are  ten  or 
eleven  public  libraries.  There  are  in  the  ci^ 
about  366  churches.  Pretoiinent  among  the 
Christian  temples  of  the  world  is  St.  Peter' 
church.  The  diief  church  in  point  of  antiaw^ 
and  ecclesiastical  dignity  is  the  church  of  ou 
John  Lateran.  Among  the  principal  V^^itf^.^ 
the  palazzi  Doria,  Ruspoli,  Corsim,  OrsinL  Giu»- 
tiniani,  Altieii,  Cicoiaporci.  Famese,  Baibenni, 
and  Colonna.  The  Quirinal,  formerly  the  pope  s 
ordinary  residence,  is  now  the  royal  palace,  tne 
pope  residing  in  the  Vaticaxi.  On  the  Caprtoune 
hHl  are  thr^  palaces  appropriated  for  «*5  "J" 
semblies  of  the  magistrates,  the  observatoiyj 
and  the  fine  art  collections.  There  are  eevem 
palaces  which,  from  being  surrounded  by  ^ 
tensive  gardens,  are  called  villas.  Of  these  wj 
principal  is  the  villa  Bor^hese,  the  &^^  ^ 
which  form  the  most  fashionable  P«>^**®°*^,2 
Rome.  There  are  many  squares  and  fountain 
in  the  city.  Among  the  most  curious  remaw* 
of  ancient  Rome  are  the  catacombs,  aw 
Ghetto,  the  quarter  in  which  the  Jewish  >»5*??J 
ants  were  formerly  confined,  is  a  relic  oi  w* 
Middle  Ages.  ,  _i _,- 

Till  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  ki^T^ 
Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  states  of  the  ^^iJjSj 
and  it  was,  at  a  much  eariier  period,  the  flN" 
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of  the  Roman  Empire.  Acoording  to  tradition  it 
was  founded  by  Rcnnuhia  about  753  B.  G.  At 
first  only  a  small  castle  (m  the  summit  of  Mount 
Palatinus,  it  had  grown  by  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius,  the  sixth  of  its  kings,  who  died  534  B.  C. 
large  enou|^  to  occupy  the  '^seven  hills  of  Rome" 
("Palatinus,"  "Capitolinus,"  "Quirinalis,"  "C»- 
Kus,"  "Aventinus,*'  "Viminalis/'  "Esquflinus"), 
and  was  hence  called  "the  city  of  the  seven 
hills."  About  728  the  city  of  Rome  became 
independent  under  the  pojies,  and  it  remained 
(with  the  exception  of  vicissitudes)  the  seat  of  the 
Papal  Court  till  the  abolition  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes  in  1870.  Since  theoL  Rome 
has  been  the  ca^ntal  of  the  kingdom  or  Italy, 
only  the  Vatican  being  under  the  sovereignty  ot 
the  pope.  The  city  is  the  seat  o(  a  university, 
founded  in  1244.  It  is  rich  in  libraries  the  most 
famous  and  valuable  of  which  are:  tiie  Vatican 
library,  250.000  volumes;  the  Biblioteca  (library) 
Nadonale  Centrale,  350,000  volumes;  the  Biblio- 
teca Casanatense,  112,000  volumes;  the  Biblio- 
teca Angelica,  150,000  volumes;  the  libraries  of 
the  Barberini  and  Corsini  palaces  and  the  medi- 
cal Biblioteca  Lancisiana.  Pop.,  1911,  542,123. 
Rotterdam,  the  chief  port  and  second  city 
of  Holland,  situated  at  the  jimction  of  the  Rotte 
with  the  Maas,  nineteen  miles  from  the  North 
Sea  and  forty-five  miles  southwest  ci  Amster- 
dam; the  town  is  cut  in  many  parts  bv  hand- 
some canals,  which  communicate  with  the  river 
and  serve  to  facilitate  the  enormous  foreign 
commerce;  the  ouaint  old  houses,  the  statehr 
public  buildings,  oroad  tree-lined  streets,  canals 
alive  with  fleets  of  trim  barges,  combine  to  give 
the  town  a  picturesque  and  animated  app^uv 
ance.  Boymans'  Museum  has  a  &ie  collection 
of  Dutch  and  modem  paintings,  and  the  Groote 
Kerk  is  a  Gothic  church  of  imposing  appearance; 
there  is  also  a  large  sodlcmeal  garaen;  ship- 
building, distilling,  sugar-refining,  machine, and 
tobacco  factories  are  the  chief  inaustries.  Pop- 
ulation, 1913.  450,357. 

Rumania,  a  European  kingdom,  bounded 
by  AustriarHimgary,  .Servia,  Bulgaria,'  the 
Black  Sea,  and  Russia:  area,  53,489  square 
miles.  It  includes  the  former  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  and  the 
Province  of  the  Dobrudia  on  the  Black  Sea. 
'opulation,  7,506,009.  The  capital  is  Bucharest: 
other  chief  towns  are  Jaaey,  Galats,  Bralla,  and 
Giurgevo.  The  surface  is  mainlv  occupied  by 
undiuating  and  well-watered  plains  ch  great 
fertility,  gradually  sloping  upwards  to  tJie  Car- 
pathians on  the  north  and  west  borders,  where 
the  summits  ranse  from  2,660  to  8,800  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  entire  kingdom  is  in  the 
basin  of  the  Danube^  which  has  a  course  ot  595 
miles  in  Rumania,  forming  the  boundary  with 
Bulg^tria  nearly  the  whole  w&y.  The  Danube 
forms  a  number  of  marshv  lakes  as  it  approaches 
the  alluvial  region  of  the  Dobrudia,  through 
which  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Black  Sea  by 
the  St.  George,  Sulina,  and  Kilia  Channels.  The 
climate  is  much  more  extreme  than  at  the  same 
latitude  in  other  parts  of  Europe;  the  summer  is 
hot  and  rainless,  the  winter  sudden  and  very 
intense;  there  is  almost  no  spring,  but  tlie 
autumn  is  lon^  and  pleasant.  Rumania  is  an  I 
essentially  4igncultural  and  pastoral  state,  fully ' 


70  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  being  directly 
engaged  in  husbandiv.  The  chief  cereal  crops 
are  maise,  ^eat,  baney,  rye,  and  oats;  tobacco, 
hempk  and  flax  are  also  grown:  and  wine  is  pro- 
duced on  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians. 
Cattle,  sheepy  and  horses  are  reared  in  large 
numbers.  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals  of 
neariy  every  description,  but  salt,  petroleum, 
and  lignite  are  the  only  minenJs  w(»ked. 
Manufactures  are  stiU  in  a  rudimentary  state. 
Trade  is  fairly  active,  but  almost  entirelv  in 
the  hands  of  foreignets;  the  internal  trade  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  Jews.  The  chief  eiqxirts  are 
grain  (especially  maise),  cattle,  timber,  tiad  fruit; 
the  chief  impoarts,  manufactured  goods,  coal,  etc. 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Austria-Hungary 
i4>propnate  by  far  the  greatest  share  of  tli^ 
foreign  trade,  the  bulk  of  which  passes  throu^^ 
the  Black  Sea  ports.  The  Rumanians,  who  call 
themselves  Romani,  daim  to  be  descoidants  of 
Roman  colonists  introduced  by  Trajan;  but  the 
traces  of  Latin  descent  are  in  ff^t  part  due  to 
a  later  immigration,  about  the  Twelfth  Century, 
from  the  Alpine  districts.  Their  language  ana 
history  both  indicate  that  they  are  a  mixed 
race  with  manv  constituents.  Their  language, 
however,  must  be  classed  as  one  oi  the  Romance 
tonnes,  though  it  contains  a  large  admixture  <^ 
foreign  elements.  There  are  in  Rumania  about 
5,490,000  Rumanians,  and  thouaeuids  oi  Jews, 
nrpsies,  Bulcmrs.  Majn^ais,  Austro-Hungarians^ 
Greeks,  and  Tu»s.  Three^ourths  of  the  popu* 
latifm  are  peasants,  who,  till  1864,  were  k^  in 
virtual  serfdom  by  the  boiars  or  nobles.  Inliiat 
year  upward  of  400,000  pea»nt  families  were 
made  proprietofrs  of  small  holdings  averaging  ten 
acres,  at  a  price  to  be  paid  back  to  the  state  in 
fifteen  years.  About  4,500,000  of  the  people  bo- 
kmg  to  the  Greek  Church.  Energetic  efforts  are 
being  made  to  raise  education  from  its  present 
low  level.  Rumania  has  two  univeraities  (at 
Bucharest  and  Jas^),  several  gynmasia,  and  a 
svstem  of  free  primary  schoobB.  In  1916  the 
Teutonic  armies  invaded  Rumania,  and  after 
occupying  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom  compkted 
their  conquest  by  the  capture  of  Bucharest. 

RussDfty  one  of  the  greatest  countries  ik  the 
worid,  second  only  in  extent  to  the  British 
Eimpire,  and  third  as  regards  population,  the 
British  Empire  ranking  first,  the  Chinese  repub- 
lic second.  It  comprehenos  most  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  all  Northern  Asia,  and  is  bounded 
nrnth  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  west  by  Norway, 
Sweden,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Rumania^  south  b;^  the 
Black  Sea,  Turkev  in  Asia,  Persia,  Af ghamstai^ 
the  Chinese  republic;  east  by  the  Pacific  ana 
BeringlStrait.  The  total  area  has  been  officially 
estimated  at  8,417.118  square  miles,  while  the 
population  is  as  follows: 

Russia  in  Europe, 125,683,800 

Poland,      11,960,500 

Caucasus, 12,512.800 

Siberia.      9,788.400 

Central  Asian  Provinces,     ....  10,957,400 

Finland, 3,196,700 

174,099,600 

The  largest  towns  are  Petro^*ad,  Moscow^ 
Warsaw,  Odessa,  Lods,  Kiev,  Riga,  Kharkoff, 
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and  Tiflifl.  Peiroprad  and  Moeoow  are  the 
eapitab  of  Russia.  European  Russia  con- 
sists almost  whdly  of  immense  i^ainsy  the  Val- 
dai Hills,  between  Petrograd  and  Moscow, 
averaging  500  feet  and  never  exceeding  1,200 
feet  above  sea  level,  forming  the  only  elevated 
region  of  the  interior  and  an  important  water- 
shed. The  mountains  include:  the  Caucasus, 
running  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian, 
reach  to  the  height  of  18,500  feet:  the  Urals, 
stretching  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  separating  European  from  Asiatic  Russia, 
have  their  greatest  height  below  7,000  feet. 
Beyond  the  Urals  are  the  vast  Siberian  plains. 
The  whole  of  the  vast  empire  is  wato^  by 
numerous  nvers,  some  running  a  course  of  thou- 
sands of  miles.  Altogether  Russia  and  Poland 
have  49,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers.  Asiatic 
Russia  has  also  a  number  of  v^  large  riv^ 
as  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena  in  Siberia,  ana 
the  Amur  toward  the  Chinese  frontier.  This 
complete  river  system  is  of  incalculable  value 
to  Russia,  as  by  its  means  internal  communicar 
tion  is  carried  (m.  Canals  connect  the  navi- 
gable rivers,  so  as  to  form  continuous  water- 
ways; there  being  500  miles  of  canals  and  717 
of  canalized  rivers.  As  may  be  expected  from 
its  vastness,  Russia  offers  soils  and  climates 
of  almost  everv  variety.  Esctreme  cold  in  winter 
and  extreme  heat  in  summer,  are,  however,  a 
general  characteristic  o(  Russian  climates.  While 
rich  in  minerals  and  possessing  boundless  forests, 
agriculture  is  tibe  chief  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  most  productive  portion  of  Russia  is  that 
between  the  Bal  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  Volga,  on  the  north  and  east;  Prussia  and 
Austria,  on  iJbB  west;  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
south.  It  has,  geneially  speaking,  a  soft,  black 
mold  of  great  depth,  mostly  on  a  sandy  bottom, 
easilv  .wrought,  and  very  fertile.  The  more 
southern  portion  of  Sibena,  as  far  east  as  the 
river  Lena,  has,  for  the  most  part,  a  fertile  ami, 
and  produces,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  oimate,  neariy  all  kinds  of  grain.  Prior  to 
the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia  had  no 
manufactures:  he  started*  thern^  and  under  the 
more  or  lees  fostering  care  of  his  successors  and 
Russia's  protective  policy  they  have  steadily 
grown.  Two-fifths  of  the  entire  production 
comes  from  the  two  centals,  Petrograd  and 
Moscow.  The  various  manufactures  rank  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  sugar,  cottons,  yanis> 
flour,  tobacco,  foundry  products,  flax,  linen, 
leather,  woolen  cloth,  iron,  machinery,  beer, 
soap,  timber^  paper,  oil,  iwss,  diemicais,  ana 
agricultural  implements.  The  bulk  of  Russia's 
external  trade  is  carried  on  throush  the  European 
frontier  and  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  ports. 
Hie  chief  exports  previous  to  the  war  of  1914 
were:  grain  (about  one-half  of  entire  exports), 
flax,  linseed,  and  other  oleaginous  seeds,  timber, 
hemp^  wool,  butter  and  eggs,  spirits,  bristles,  ana 
furs,  m  the  order  indicated.  The  chief  imports 
were  cotton,  wool,  tea,  machinery,  coal  and  coke, 
cotton  yam,  metal  goods,  wine,  olive  oil,  raw 
silk,  herrings,  textile  goods,  fruit,  coffee,  tobacco. 
The  import  trade  was  heaviest  with  Germany. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  ana 
Belgium,  in  the  order  named.  In  the  export 
trade  Great   Britain  took  the  lead,   Holland^ 


France,  and  Gennany  following.  In  1885  the 
Siberian  railway  wao  completed  to  Vladivostok 
on  the  Pacific,  some  5,700  miles,  or  about  16 
days'  travel,  from  Petrograd. 

Salt  LAke  City,  the  capital  of  Utah,  near 
the  Jordan  river,  12  miles  southeast  d  Great 
Salt  Lake.  It  is  situated  in  a  wide  valley,  about 
4,300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by 
moimtains.  The  city  has  an  area  of  about  51 
square  miles,  is  laid  out  on  a  pprand  scale  with 
broad  shaded  streets  and  with  irrigation  ditches 
linins  the  thoroughfares.  Salt  Lake  City  is  a 
distributing;  center  for  a  vast  mining,  stock 
raising,  ai:^!  farming  countrv  and  recently  has 
established  important  manufactories.  Near  the 
center  of  the  city  is  the  Temple  Block,  or  square, 
containiuff  the  temple,  tabeniacle,  and  assembly 
hall  which  together  form  the  official  seat  of  the 
Latter-Day  Saints,  generally  known  as  the 
Mormon  church.  The  temple,  which  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  Mormon  edifices,  was  begun  in 
1853  and  finished  in  1893  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000. 
The  elliptical  tabernacle  is  noted  for  its  large 
self-supporting  arched  roof^  grand  orgui,  and 
remarkable  acoustic  properties.  The  auditorium 
seats  8,000  persons.  A  new  state  capitol,  cost- 
ing $2,500,000,  was  completed  in  1915.  The 
umversity  of  Utah,  a  state  normal  school,  and 
various  other  educational  institutions,  together 
with  several  libraries,  are  located  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  It  was  founded  in  1847  by  Mormons  under 
Brigham  Young  and  has  since  been  the  head- 
ouarters  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints^  although  leas 
than  half  the  inhabitants  now  are  Mcnmona 
Population,  1916  U.  S.  est.,  113,567. 

San  Francisco  9  the  most  important  city 
of  California,  and  the  princi^  emporium  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America,  is  situated  on  Sao 
Francisco  Bay.  The  bay,  which  is  fifty  miles  long 
.by  five  miles  wide,  makes  one  of  the  grandest 
harbors  in  the  world,  and  the  principal  one  oo  th» 
Pacific  coast.  The  mean  altitude  is  130  ieet 
above  the  sea.  There  are  in  all  750  miles  d 
streets^  ci  whidi  192  miles  are  paved,  and  the 
sewer  t^ystehi  covers  308  miles.  The  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  the  city  government  exoeeda 
$7,000,000.  The  Golden  Gate  Park,  named  after 
the  popular  name  of  the  entrance  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Bfi^,  is  the  most  important  park  in  the  city, 
comprismg  1,043  acres,  it  extends  from  the  city 
to  tne  ocean.  About  half  of  it  is  beautifulhr 
laid  out  in  promenades,  drives,  and  lawns.  It 
was  here  that  the  Midwinter  Exposition  was  held 
in  1894.  The  park  contains  a  mafo^iificent  con- 
servatory, and  monuments  of  Francis  Scott  Keyi 
President  GarfiekL  General  Halleck,  and  Thomas 
StarrKing.  Hill  Park,  a  half  mile  east  (^  Golden 
Gate  Park,  affords  a  nne  view  from  its  highest 
point,  which  is  570  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Presidio,  or  Government  Military  Reservation, 
extends  along  the  Gokien  Gate  for  about  four 
miles,  and  has  an  area  of  1,500  acres.  The  city 
proper  was  almost  destroyed  by  earthquake  and 
fire  in  1906  with  a  loss  of  nearly  $250,00^000; 
the  city  was  n^idly  rebuilt  on  a  ma^gninoent 
scale.  The  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo^ 
sition  was  held  at  San  Francisco  in  1915.  Popu- 
lation, 1916  U,  S.  est.,  463,516. 

Scotland^  the  northern  division  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain.    The  greatest  length, 
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from  north-northeafit  to  Bouth-scmthwesty  be- 
tween Duimet  Head  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway, 
SB  287  miles.  The  breadth  varies  from  140  miles 
to  less  than  thirty,  the  latter  in  the  north,  be- 
tween Dornoch  Firth  and  Loch  Broom.  The 
cihief  cities  are:  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
and  Aberdeen. 

The  ishoids  of  Scotland  number  altogether 
nearly  800.  On  the  east  coast  they  are.  few 
and  small;  but  on  the  northeast  coast  are  the 
two  large  groups  of  ihe  Orkneys  and  Shet- 
lands;  whUe  on  the  west  coast  the  islands 
are  laxge  and  numerous.  The  west  coast  of  the 
mainland  is  generally  a  wild,  deeply  indented 
mountain  wall,  presenting  a  series  of  inlets  or 
aea  lochs,  while  toward  the  middle  the  coast  is 
ekft  by  two  great  inlets  opening  to  the  soutii- 
west,  the  Firth  ci  Lorn  and  its  continuation 
Loch  Linnhe,  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  east 
coast  is  sometimes  low  and  sandy,  but  is  often 
formed  of  steep,  rocky  cliffs  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, the  chidf  inlets  beii^  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  Tay,  Moray  Firth  and  Cromarty  Firth. 

Both  from  the  configuration  of  the  surface 
and  the  geological  structure,  the  country  na- 
turally divides  into  the  Highlands  in  the  north, 
Central  Lowlands,  and  Southern  Uplands.  The 
Highland  division  is  remarkable  for  its  moim- 
taxn-masses,  many  of  the  sununits  being  over 
4.000  feet  high.  The  best  known  are  the 
Grampians,  which"  form  a  system  covering  a 
lam  area,  and  culminating  on  the  west  coast 
in  Ben  Nevis,  4.406  feet  hi^;  while  fifty-five 
miles  to  the  northeast  rises  a  remarkable  clust^ 
of  summits  reaching  in  Ben  Macdhui  the  height 
of  4^296  feet.  The  Grampians  and  thetr  con- 
nections are  separated  from  the  moimtains  far- 
ther to  the  north  by  Glenmore  or  the  Great  Glen 
ol  Scotland,  a  ronarkable  depression  stretching 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  forming,  by  the  series  of 
lakes  occupying  it  and  the  Caledonian  Canal 
oonnecting  them,  a  waterway  from  the  west 
coast  to  the  east.  The  Southern  Uplands  are 
also  essentially  a  mountainous  region,  sum- 
mits of  over  2,000  feet  being  freauent,  thoi^ 
none  exceed  3,000  feet  above  tne  sea.  The 
Central  region,  thou^  much  less  elevated 
than  the  other  two  divisions,  has  none  of  the 
monotoi^  usual  in  flat  countries.  Tliough 
only  a  sixth  of  the  whole  area,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  its  minend  treasures  make  this 
part  by  far  the  wetdthiest  and  most  populous. 

The  chief  rivers  flow  (roughly  Bpeakmg)  to 
the  east,  and  enter  the  North  Sea,  the  lai^gest 
being  the  Tweed,  Forth,  Tay,  South  Esk,  North 
Esk,  Dee,  Don,  JDeveron,  Spey,  and  Findhom; 
those  entering  the  sea  on  the  west  are  the  Clyde, 
Ayr,  Doon,  Dee,  Nith,  Annan,  and  Esk.  The 
Tay  carries  to  the  sea  a  larger  miantity  of  water 
than  any  other  river  in  Britain,  but  neither  it  nor 
most  of  the  others,  except  when  they  form  estu- 
aries, are  of  much  use  for  navigation.  The 
Clyde,  however,  in  its  lower  course  carries  a  vast 
traffic^  this  being  made  possible  chiefly  by 
<bredging.  A  striking  feature  of  the  country  is 
the  great  number  of  hikes,  varying  in  sire  from 
Loch  Lomond  (twenty-eight  souare  miles)  to  the 
poolrUke  moimtain  tarns.  In  the  .  Northern 
Highlands  almost  every  glen  has  its  lake  and 
every  mounttun  hollow  is  filled  by  a  scream  or 
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Mnohd,  Katrme,  Tay,  Earn,  Rannoch,  Awe, 
Shiel,  Laggan,  Lochy,  Ness.  Maree,  Shin,  in  the 
Western  and  Northern  Hignlands;  Loch  Leven, 
in  the  Central  Lowlands:  and  St.  Mary's  Loch, 
Lochs  Ken,  Dee,  and  Doon  in  the  Southern 
Uplands. 

Seattle,  the  largest  city  and  chief  seaport 
of  Washington,  is  built  on  the  east  shore  of 
Puget  soimd,  864  miles  by  water  north  of  San 
Francisco.  The  city  occupies  a  commanding  site 
between  the  Cascade  and  Olympic  mountain 
ranges,  with  Pucet  sound  forming  the  west  front, 
and  with  Lake  Washington  lying  to  the  east.  The 
park  and  boulevard  system  comprises  over  1,800 
acres,  20  improved  playgrounos,  and  21  miles 
of  scenic  boulevards.  Hie  campus  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Washington,  the  leading  institution 
for  higher  education  in  the  Northwest,  covering 
335  acres,  situated  between  Lakes  Union  and 
Washington,  lies  wholly  within  the  city.  No- 
table buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  James, 
Providence  hospital,  the  public  library,  the 
university  of  Washington  group,  and  the 
Smith  building  38  stories  high.  With  a  tribu- 
tary re^on  nch  in  timb^,  fisheries,  mineral 
ana  a^cultural  resources  and  with  exceptional 
facilities  for  transportation^  Seattle  has  be^^ 
come  one  <^  the  foremost  cities  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  a  terminal  point  for  sevend  trans- 
continental railroads  and  there  is  regular  steam- 
ship connection  with  all  parts  of  the  worid  by 
the  Panama  canal  and  the  transpacific  routes. 
In  addition  to  other  fine  harbor  facilities,  a 
ship  canal,  wholly  within  the  city,  8  H  miles  long, 
connects  Puget  sound  with  Lake  Union  and  Lake 
Washington.  The  canaL  built  at  a  cost  exceed** 
mg  $3,000,000,  is  of  sufficient  width  and  depth 
to  accomniodate  the  largest  merchant  and  war 
vessels.  The  total  commerce  of  the  port  for 
1915  exceeded  $250,000,000.  Manufacturing 
and  shipbuilding  are  increasing^  important. 
The  city  is  also  an  important  center  for  the 
receipt  and  shipment  of  sold.  Seattle  was  set^ 
tied  m  1852,  incorporated  in  1865,  and  became 
connected  with  the  East  by  rail  in  1883.  The 
first  gold  from  Alaska  was  received  in  1897. 
Populatio^.  1916  U.  S.  est..  348,639. 

BhangTuai,  a  city  and  seaport  of  China,  in 
the  ^ovinoe  of  Kiangsu;  near  the  Junction  of 
the  Hwang-pu  and  the  Wusung  nvers.  The 
Chinese  city  proper  is  indosea  within  walls 
twenty-four  feet  hiffh,  the  streets  being  narrow 
and  (urty,  and  the  buildings  low,  crowded,  and 
for  the  most  part  unimportant.  In  1843 
Shang^  was  opened  as  one  of  the  five  treaty 
ports,  and  an  important  ioreig^.  settlement  is 
now  established  (with  a  separate  government) 
outside  the  city  walls.  Shanghai  has  water  com- 
mimication  with  about  a  third  of  China,  and  its 
trade  has  become  very  extensive.  The  chief  im* 
ports  are  cottons,  metals,  wool,  and  c^ium;  and 
the  exports,  silk,  tea,  rice,  and  raw  cotton.  The 
largest  part  of  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
British  and  American  merchants.  Population, 
1915  est.,  1,000,000. 

Sophia,  Church  of  St.^  in  Constant!- 
nople,  the  most  celebrated  ecclesiastical  edifice 
of  the  Greek  Church,  now  used  as  a  mosque. 
It  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Justinian*  and 
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dedicated  in  558.  It  is  in  the  Byzantine  style  of 
architecture!  has  a  fine  dome  rising  to  the  hei^t 
of  180  feet,  and  is  richly  decorated  in  the  m- 
ierior.  The  mass  of  the  edifice  is  of  brick,  but 
is  overlaid  with  marble:  the  floor  is  of  mosaic 
woric,  composed  of  porphjrry  and  verd  antique. 
The  great  piers  which  support  the  dome  consist 
of  square  blocks  of  stone  bound  with  hoops  of 
iron.  The  numerous  pillars  supporting  the  in- 
ternal gallefies,  etc.,  are  of  white  and  colored 
marbles,  porphyry,  and  granite,  and  have  cap- 
itals of  various  peculiar  forms.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  243  feet  by  269  feet. 

South  Africa,  Union  of ,  a  British  do- 
minion occupying  the  southern  extremitv  of  the 
continent  <n  Africa,  and  embracing  the  four 
provinces  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  which 
were  the  scene  of  the  South  African  war.  The 
Union  was  constituted  in  1009  by  act  of  the 
British  Parliament.  United  South  Africa.extends 
across  the  continent  along  the  southern  bound- 
aries of  German  Southwest  Africa,  Bechuanaland, 
Rhodesia,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  has  an 
area  of  473, 100  square  miles  and  a  population  esti- 
mated at  5,973,394,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  are 
of  £uro]>ean  (white)  extraction,  and  the  remain- 
der natives  or  other  (colored)  races.  This 
region  is  chiefly  table-land  of  a  temperate  and 
sahibrious  climate,  and  is  admirab^  adapted 
to  European  settlement.  It  is  pnncipally  a 
pastoral  country,  but  large  districts  are  well 
suited  to  agricmture.  Its  mineral  resources 
are  enormous  and  its  future  is  likely  to  be  very 
great. 

Spain,  a  kingdom  in  the  southwest  of  Eu- 
rope, forming  with  Portugal  the  great  southwest 
peninsula  of  Europe.  It  is  separated  from 
France  on  the  normeast  by  the  chain  of  the 
Pyrenees,  9jid  is  otherwise  bounded  by  Portugal 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  In  great- 
est breadth  north  and  soutii  it  measures  540 
miles;  greatest  length  east  and  west,  620  miles. 
Tlie  coast  line  is  not  much  broken,  but  sweeps 
round  in  gentle  ciures.  The  interior  is  consider- 
ably diversified,  but  its  characteristic  feature  is 
its  central  table-land,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
from  2,200  to  2,800  feet,  and  a  superficial  extent 
<MP  not  less  than  90,000  square  miles.  It  descends 
gradually  on  the  west  toward  Portugal;  on  the 
east  are  the  provinces  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia; 
on  the  nortn  are  the  Asturian  and  Gantabrian 
Mountaios,  reaching  an  elevation  of  i^ut  8,500 
feet,  and  on  the  south  is  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Besides  these  ranges,  there  is  the  chain  of  the 
Pyrenees,  which,  though  partly  belonging  to 
France,  presents  its  boldeet  front  to  Spain  and 
has  its  loftiest  summits  within  it.  The  whole 
country  teems  with  mineral  wealth,  including 
gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  zinc, 
calamine,  antimony,  tin.  coal,  etc.  The  ex- 
ploitation of  the  minerals  has,  however,  in  recent 
times  been  mostly  accomplished  by  foreign 
capital,  while  most  of  the  ore  is  exported  to 
foreign  countries  in  its  raw  state.  About  one- 
sixth  of  the  acreage  is  under  wood,  the  more 
remarkable  trees  being  Ihe  Spanish  chestnut 
and  several  varieties  of  oak,  and  in  particular 
the  cork  oak.  Fruits  are  extremely  iul>undant, 
and  inehide,  in  addition  to  apples,  pears,  cherries, 


plums,  peaches,  and  apricots,  the  almond,  date, 
fig,  orange,  citron,  olive,  and  pomegranate: 
and  in  the  lower  districts,  the  pineapple  ana 
banana.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  genoal,  and 
great  quantities  of  wine  are  made,  both  for 
h<Hne  consumption  and  for  exportation.  The 
more  important  farm  crops  are  ^eat,  rioe, 
maize,  barley,  and  legumes.  In  the  south,  cotton 
and  9Ugar  cane  are  grown.  Hemp,  flax,  esparto, 
the  mulberry  for  rearing  silk  worms,  aaffron, 
hcorice  are  also  to  be  mentioned. 

Spokane,  a  city  in  eastern  Wa^ington, 
on  the  Spokane  river,  339  miles  east  of  Seattle. 
The  city  is  built  in  a  beautiful  natural  paik, 
surrounding  Spokane  fall,  a  noted  cataract  now 
in  the  heart  of  the  city^s  business  district. 
Spokane  is  the  mining  center  of  the  Pacific 
northwest  with  tributary  mines  producing  up- 
wards of  $35,000,000  annually  in  gokl,  silver, 
copper,  zinc,  ana  lead.  It  is  also  the  trade 
center  of  a  productive  cereal  belt  and  contains 
important  manufacturing  industries.  The  growth 
of  Spokane  dates  from  1881  when  the  Northern 
Pacific  railway  was  completed  to  this  point. 
Population,  1915  U.  S.  est.,  142.990. 

St*  Lawrenoe,  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  the  world,  which  rises  under  the  name  of  the 
St.  Louis,  and  drains  the  great  c^ain  of  North 
American  lakes.  In  different  parts  of  its  course 
it  is  known  by  differmt  names.  From  the  sea 
to  Lake  Ontario  it  is  called  St.  Lawrence;  be- 
tween Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  it  is  called  Niagara 
River;  between  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  Detroit 
River;  between  Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Huroi^ 
St.  Clair  River;  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  St.  Mary's  River  or  the  Narrowa 
forminff  thus  an  uninterrupted  waterway  « 
upwards  of  1,030  miles.  It  receives  the  Ottawa, 
its  principal  auxiliar3^  at  Montreal,  as  alat^ 
the  St.  Maurice,  the  Saguenay,  and  numerow 
other  larse  rivers  from  the  north.  The  mer 
ia  navigable  for  Atlantic  steamers  to  the  citT 
of  Montreal,  600  miles  up,  and  from  Montw 
upwards  by  river  and  lake  steamers.  Between 
Montreal  and  Quebec  its  average  breadth  '» 
about  two  miles.  The  rapids  between  Montreil 
and  Lake  Ontario  are  passed  by  means  of 
canals,  and  Niagara  Falls  by  the  Welland  CanaL 
In  part  of  its  course  it  forms  the  boundary 
betweai  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

St.  Louis,  chief  city  of  Missouri,  oa  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  twenty  miks 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  is  the  fourth 
city  in  the  United  States  in  population,  and  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  VaUey* 
The  dty  is  built  on  rising  ground,  comprifling 
three  terraces,  the  highest  of  which  is  200  feet 
ehove  the  level  of  the  river.  The  city  owMjjft 
extaisive  watei^works  system,  costing  $20,000,- 
000.  St.  Louis  has  a  park  system  which  con* 
stitutes  one  of  its  most  attractive  features- 
The  total  area  is  2,268  acres.  Forest  Iwu 
which  comprises  1.370  acres,  is  the  largest  snd 

Srobablv  the  most  beautiful  of  the  parks.  Tower 
rrove  ftirk,  covering  276  acres,  was  the  dcmatioo 
of  Henry  Shaw,  who  also  gave  the  city  we 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  The  fair  grounds, 
with  137  acres,  contain  a  one-^nile  race  trwL, 
an  amphitheater  seating  40,000  people,  m^ 
halls,    etc.    Carondelet   and   I^Myette  Fw* 
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are  small  but  fine  specimens  oi  landscape  gar- 
dening. The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  massive  post-office  and  cu8tom-*house, 
costing  more  than  $6,500,000;  the  city  hall, 
built  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000;  the  court-house; 
the  imion  railroad  station  with  a  train  house 
covering  thirty  tracks,  and  used  by  twenty- 
one  railroad  companies,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$6,500,000;  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
buiidmg,  costing  $2,000,000.  The  St.  Louis 
bridge,  a  masdve  structiire,  was  completed  in 
1874  at  a  cost  of  over  $10,000,000.  It  consists 
of  three  spans,  the  center  one  being  520  feet 
long,  and  the  other  two  500  feet  each.  The 
piers  upon  which  these  spejoa  rest  are  built  of 
limestone  carried  down  to  bed  rock.  The  main 
passage  for  pedestrians  is  fifty-four  feet  wide, 
and  below  tms  are  two  lines  of  rails.  The  mer- 
chant's bridge,  three  miles  north,  was  compl^;ed 
in  1890  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000.  It  is  used  ex- 
clusively for  railroad  traffic.  The  favomble 
location  of  St.  Louis  in  the  heart  of  the  vast  and 
fertile  Mississippi  Valley  makes  it  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  cities  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  an  immense  trade  in  breadstuffs,  grain, 
provisions,  lumber,  hides,  fur,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, manufactured  articles,  etc.  There  are 
about  7,000  manufacturing  establishments,  with 
a  combined  capital  of  about  $150,000,000,  and 
employing  upward  oi  100,000  persons.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  tobacco  manufacturing  cities  in 
the  worid.  The  city  has  direct  communication 
with  more  than  6,000  miles  of  rivers.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  itsfordgn  trade  b  entered  and 
cleared  at  New  Orleans.  St.  Louis  is  the  seat  of 
Washington  University.    Population,  687,029. 

Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden;  on 
several  islands  and  the  adjacent  mainland, 
between  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  and  Lake  Malar; 
in  a  situation  that  is  accoimted  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  Europe.  The  nucleus  of  Stock- 
holm is  an  island  in  mid-channel  called  "The 
Town'';  on  it  stand  the  imposing  royal  pal- 
ace (1697-1754);  the  principal  church  (St. 
Nichcuas),  in  which  the  kings  are  crowned;  the 
House  of  the  Nobles  (1648-1670),  in  which  that 
class  hold  their  periodical  meetings;  the  town 
lK»use;  the  ministries  of  the  kingcfom;  and  the 
principal  wharf,  a  magnificent  granite  quay, 
fronting  east.  Immediately  west  of  the  central 
island  fies  the  Knights'  Island;  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  with  public  buildincs,  as  the 
houses  of  parliament;  the  old  Franciscan 
Churoh,  in  which  all  the  later  sovereigns  of 
Sweden  have  been  buried;  the  royal  archives; 
and  the  chief  law  courts  of  the  kino^om.  There 
is  considerable  industry  in  the  making  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  silks  and  ribbons,  candles,  linen,  cotton, 
and  leather,  and  there  are  large  iron  foundries 
and  machine  shops.  The  water  approaches  to 
the  cit^  are  in  general  rendered  inaccessible  by 
ice  during  three  or  four  months  every  winter: 
but  to  remedy  this  d^ect  it  is  proposed  to  build 
a  new  harbor  at  Nynas  on  the  Baltic  shore, 
thirty  miles  to  the  south.  Stockholm  is  the 
seat  of  a  large  trade  every  year,  principally 
grain  (wheat  and  rye),  rice,  flour,  herrings,  oils 
and  oilcaJce,  cork,  groceries,  metals,  ana  wine 
and  spirits  (imports).  Exports  consist  chiefly 
of  iron  and  steel,  oats  and  tar.    Though  Stock- 


holm was  founded  by  Biiger  Jari  in  1255,  it  was 
not  made  the  capital  of  Sweden  till  compara- 
tively modem  times.  Since  then,  however, 
it  has  grown  rapidly.  Population,  about  337,460. 

St.  Paul's  Oathedralf  London,  Ib  situ- 
ated on  Ludgate  Hill,  an  elevation  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames.  The  site  of  the  present 
building  was  originally  occupied  by  a  chureh 
erected  by  Ethelbert,  Kin^g  of  Kent,  in  610. 
This  was  destroyed  bv  fire  in  1087.  and  another 
edifice.  Old  St.  Paul%  was  shortly  afterwards 
commenced.  The  structure  was  in  the  Gothic 
style,  m  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  690  feet  long, 
130  feet  broad,  with  a  lead-covered  wooden  spire 
rising  to  the  heidit  of  520  feet.  The  nuddle  aisle 
was  termed  Pain's  Walk,  from  ite  being  frequent- 
ed by  idlere,  as  well  as  money-lenders  ana  gen- 
eral dealers.  Old  St.  Paul's  was  much  (uun- 
aged  by  a  fire  in  1137,  by  lightning  in  1444,  acain 
by  fire  in  1561,  and  was  utterly  destroyea  by 
the  great  fire  in  1666.  The  ruins  remained  for 
about  ei^ht  years,  when  the  rebuilding  was  taken 
in  hand  oy  the  government  of  Charles  II.  (1675- 
1710).  The  whole  building  was  completed  at 
a  total  cost  of  $7,500,000,  under  one  architect 
(Sir  Christopher  Wren),  one  master-mason 
(Thomas  Strong),  and  one  Bishop  of  London 
(Dr.  Henry  Compton).  The  building  is  of  Port- 
land stone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Ite  length  is 
500  feet;  the  width  from  north  to  south  portico 
282  feet;  the  general  height  ia  100  feet,  llie 
whole  ia  surmounted  by  a  mat  dome  raised  on 
eight  arches.  Above  the  dome  is  a  lantern  or 
gallery  terminated  above  by  a  ball  and  gilded 
cross,  404  feet  from  the  pavement  beneath.  The 
elevated  portico,  forming  the  grand  entrance, 
consiste  of  twdve  Corinthian  columns,  with  an 
upper  series  of  eight  pillars  of  the  composite 
order,  supporting  a  pediment;  the  front  oekig 
flanked  by  two  beU-towers,  120  feet  m  height. 
The  entablature  represente  in  relief  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul,  a  work  of  Francis  Bird.  Upon 
the  south  front,  which  corresponds  with  the 
north,  is  a  phoenix  visang  from  the  flames,  with 
the  motto,  '' Resuigam^'^  (I  shall  rise  again). 
The  pavement  of  the  interior  ii  composed  ofslabs 
of  black  and  white  marble.  The  crypt  under 
the  nave  contains  the  burying-places  of  many 
illustrious  personages,  and  some  mteresting  relics 
of  old  St.  Paul's.  Among  the  numerous  monu- 
mente  and  stetues  to  the  illustrious  dead  may  be 
noted  those  of  John  Howard  and  Dr.  Jolmson, 
by  Bacon;  stetues  of  Nelson,  Eari  Howe,  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  bv  Flaxman;  Bishop 
Heber,  by  Chantrey;  and  monumente  to  Lord 
Rodnc^,  Lord  Heathfield,  Admiral  CoUko^wood, 
General  Aberorombie,  ete.,  by  Rossi,  Westma- 
cott,  and  others.  The  monument  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  by  Alfred  Stevens,  is  accounted 
the  finest  work  of  ite  kind  in  Eng^d.  It  con- 
siste of  a  rich  marble  sarcophagus  said  canof^, 
elaborately  ornamented  with  bronze  sculptures. 
It  is  thirty  feet  in  height  and  cost  upwards  of 
$150,000.  Various  deoorative,  structural,  and 
other  improvemente  have  recently  been  made 
on  the  interior  of  the  cathedral. 

St*  Peter's,  the  Cathedral  of  Rome,  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  ma^ficent  churches 
in  Christendom.  It  is  a  cruciform  building  in 
the  Itiman  style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dSmep 
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built  on  the  legendary  edte  of  St.  Peter's  martyr- 
dom; the  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  Isth 
of  April,  1506.  Michael  Angelo  was  appointed 
architect  in  1546.  He  nearly  comt^eted  the 
dome  and  a  large  portion  of  the  building  before 
his  decease  (1564).  The  nave  was  fimshed  in 
1612,  the  fa<;ade  and  portico  in  1614,  and  the 
church  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.,  November 
18,  1626.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  dome  is 
139  feet,  the  exterior  diameter  195^  feet;  its 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the 
lantern,  405  feet;  to  the  top  of  the  cross  out- 
side, 448  feet.  The  length  of  the  cathedral 
within  the  walls  i»  613)4  ^^^  the  height  of  the 
nave  n^ar  the  door,  152  J^  feetj  the  width,  87  3^ 
feet.  Tlie  width  of  the  side  aisles  is  33^  feet; 
the  entire  width  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  in- 
cluding the  piers  that  separate  them,  197^  feet. 
The  circunuerenoe  of  the  piers  wmch  support 
the  dome  is  253  feet.  The  noor  of  the  cathedral 
covers  nearly  five  acres.  Its  cost  is  estimated 
to  have  exceeded  $50,000,000. 

St.  Petersburg  (now  Petrofirrad),  the 
capital  Off  Russia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva.  When  a  strong  wind  is  blow- 
ing from  the  sea  the  level  of  the  river  rises  several 
feet,  and  the  poorer  parts  of  St.  Petersburg  are 
inundated  every  year;  but  when  the  overflow 
exceeds  ten  feet  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city  is 
inundated.  Peter  I.  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
capital  in  1703  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  delta, 
and  dreamed  to  make  of  it  a  new  Amsterdam. 
The  actual  connection  betweeh  Russia  and  its 
<»pital  was  established  through  the  Neva,  which 
since  it  was  connected  by  canals  with  the  upper 
Volga,  became  the  real  mouth  of  the  immense 
basin  of  the  chief  river  of  Russia  and  its  num-^ 
berless  tributaries.  Foreign  trade  and  the  cen- 
tradizationof  all  administration  in  the  residence 
of  the  emperor  have  made  of  St.  Peterdbura  a 
populous  city  covering  fortv^two  squajre  miles, 
llie  Great  Neva,  the  chief  branch  of  the  river, 
which  has  within  the  city  itself  a  width  of  from 
400  to  700  vards,  is  so  deep  that  large  ships  can 
lie  alongsiae  its  granite  embankments.  Oon- 
stadt,  built  on  an  island  sixteen  miles  to  the 
west  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  both  the  fortress  and 
the  port  of  the  capital.  Two-thirds  of  the  for- 
eign vessels  imload  within  the  city  itself.  Hie 
main  bodv  of  the  city,  containing  more  than 
one-half  of  its  inhabitants  as  well  as  all  the  chief 
streets,  stands  on  the  mainland,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Neva;  and  a  beautiful  granite  quay,  with 
a  long  series  of  palaces  and  mansions,  stretches 
for  two  and  one-half  miles.  Only  two  perma- 
nent bridges  cross  the  Neva;  the  other  two. 
built  on  boats^  are  removed  in  autumn  ana 

S>ring.  The  island  Vasilievsky,  between  the 
reat  and  Little  Nevas,  has  at  its  head  the 
Stock  Exchange,  surrounded  by  spacious  store- 
houses, and  a  row  of  scientific  institutions,  all 
facing  the  Neva.  On  the  Peterburraky  Island, 
between  the  Little  Neva  and  the  Great  Neva, 
stands  the  old  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
facing  the  Winter  Palace,  and  containing  the 
mint  and  the  cathedral.  It  has  behind  it  the 
arsenal,  suid  a  series  of  wide  streets  bordered  by 
small,  mostly  wooden  houses,  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  poorer  civil  service  functionaries.  Farther 
up  the  mainland  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neva 


is  covered  by  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city,  but 
contains  some  pubhc  buildings  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  factories.  Numerous  islands,  separated 
from  each  other  bjr  small,  branches  into  which 
both  Nevas  stibdivide,  and  connected  togetto 
by  a  great  number  of  wooden  bridges,  are  oov- 
ered  with  beautiful  parks  and  summer  bouses, 
to  which  most  of  the  wealthier  and  middle-class 
population  repair  in  the  summer.  The  main 
part  of  St.  Petersbiirg  has  for  its  center  the  Old 
Admiralty.  Near  the  Admiralty  are  the  chief 
public  buildings  of  the  city.  The  principal 
churches  (which  are  generally  distinguished  dv 
prominent  cupolas)  are  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral, 
the  most  costly  of  ail,  and  one  of  the  largest 
churches  of  Europe,  ikiodeled  on  St.  Peter's. 
Rome,  built  of  granite  and  Finland  marble,  and 
with  a  profusely  decorated  interior;  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  resting-place 
of  the  emperors,  with  a  conspicuous  pyramidal 
spire  (302  feet);  the  cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of 
ivazan,  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  enriched 
with  precious  stones  and  pearls;  the  Smofaii 
Cathedral,  a  white  marble  edmce;  and  the 
Manorial  Church,  built  on  the  ^>ot  where  the 
Csar,  Alexander  II<,  was  assassinated,  one  of  the 
most  [^lendid  of  the  many  sacred  edifices  in  the 
dtv.  Among  the  many  palaces  are  the  Winter 
Palace,  now  used  only  for  ceremonial  puiposes, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  luxurious  in  Europe; 
the  marble  Palace,  so-caUed;  the  Michael  Pal- 
ace, now  used  as  the  School  of  AGlitaiy  Engn 
neersj  and  the  Hermitage  Palace,  oontainiog  a 
fine  hbrarv  and  one  of  the  richest  collections  a 
French,  flemish,  Dutch,  ItaHan,  Spanish,  Rus- 
sian, and  oth^  paintings,  the  private  property 
of  the  dzars,  besides  engravings,  coins,  geflos, 
antiquitaes,  etc.  The  cottege  in  which  Petff  the 
Great  lived  while  suijerintending  the  constn** 
tion  of  St.  Petersburg  is  still  preserved.  Odw 
buildings  of  importance  are:  tfa^  AdminltM 
vast  parallelogram  of  brick,  with  a  natal  •>» 
natural  history  museum  and  Ubrary;  the  tf>^ 
nal,  containing  a  museum  of  artillery;  the  ^ 
aces  of  the  general  eta6  and  of  the  senate;  the 
custom-house,  the  exchange,  and  imperial  bank; 
the  fortress  of  Petropavlovsk  (the  Russian  has- 
tile);  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  ext«wv« 
museum  and  Ubrary;  and  the  imperial  ^^^^ 
with  over  two  and  a  half  milMon  volumes  and 
large  collections  of  manuscripts.  There  are  nu- 
merous hospitals  and  charitable  institution^ 
university,  founded  in  .1819,  many  special  acw- 
^tnies,  and  four  theaters  nmintained  by  the 
state.  Of  the  monuments,  the  cok)fi8al  eaues- 
trian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  erected  tjf 
Catharine  II.  (1782),  and  the  monolithic  D^ 
column  of  granite,  one  hundred  and  fifty^^ 
feet  high,  erected  by  Nicholas  to  the  memory 
of  Alexander  I.,  take  first  rank.  . 

St.  Petersburg  was  founded  by  Pettf  the 
Great  in  1703,  when  he  had  just  wrested  its 
site  from  the  Swedes.  The  forced  oonstnicfcioo 
of  a  city  in  a  site  apparently  forbidden  by  nataiA 
cost  the  lives,  according  to  various  accounts,  » 
from  100,000  to  200,000  peasants,  collected  fro© 
all  parte  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It  was  at  fin* 
built  entirely  of  wood,  aiid  without  a  V^^S 
street  system,  but  the  extensive  fires  of  1™ 
and  1737  facilitated  the  reoonstruction  on  «d 
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improyed  plan.  The  Empren  Elizabeth  did 
much  to. improve  the  city;  it  is,  however,  chi^y 
indebted  to  Catherine  II.  for  its  regularity  and 
architeotural  splendor;  and  the  improvements 
under  Nicholas  and  Alexander  II.  have  made  it 
one  of  the  finest  of  European  capitals.  Popula- 
tion, 2,073^00. 

Suez  Canaly  a  great  artificial  channel  out- 
ting  the  isthmus  of  Suess.  and  thus  forming  a 
waterway  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea;  was  planned  and  undertaken  by  the 
fS^nch  engineer  Lesseps,  through  whose  untir- 
ing efforts  a  company  was  formed  and  the  neces- 
sary capital  rused;  occupied  ten  years  in  the 
construction  (1859--69),  and  cost  some  twenty 
million  poundb;  from  Port  Said  on  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Suez  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
the  length  is  about  100  miles,  a  portion  of  which 
lies  throu^  Lakes  Menzaleh,  Ballah,  Timsah. 
and  the  Bitter  Lakes;  as  widened  and  deepened 
in  1886  it  has  a  minimum  depth  of  twenty-eight 
feet,  and  varies  from  150  to  300  feet  in  width; 
traffic  is  facilitated  by  electric  light  during  the 
night,  and  the  passage  occupies  little  more  than 
twenty-four  hours;  nas  been  neutralized  and 
exempted  from  blockade,  vessels  of  all  nations 
in  peace  or  war  being  free  to  pass  through; 
now  the  highway  to  India  and  the  East,  shorten- 
ing the  voyage  to  India  by  7,600  miles;  three- 
fourths  oif  the  ships  passing  through  are  Eng- 
lish; an  annual  toll  is  drawn  of  over  four 
million  poimds,  the  net  profit  of  which  falls  to 
be  divicfed  amongst  the  shareholders,  of  whom, 
since  1875,  the  British  Government  has  been  one 
of  the  largest.  ^ 

Superior 9  Laket  the  extreme  west  and 
most  extensive  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America,  being  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water 
in  the  entire  world.  Its  length,  east  to  west, 
is  about  400  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about 
eighty  miles,  so  that  its  area  may  be  taken 
at  about  31,500  square  miles.  The  maxir^um 
depth  thus  far  reached  is  1,008  feet  and  the 
height  of  its  surface  is  about  602  feet  above 
the  Atlantic.  It  receives  upward  of  fifty  rivers, 
but  none  is  of  niuch  importance  except  the  St. 
Louis  which  enters  at  its  southwest  extremity, 
and  the  Riviere  au  Grand  Portage.  During  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  these  and  the  other  nvere 
sweep  into  the  lake  vstst  Quantities  of  sand, 
boulder  stones,  and  drift  timber.  It  discharges 
itself  at  its  eastern  extremity  into  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan,  by  the  river  and  fidls  of  St.  Mary. 
This  lake  embosoms  many  large  and  well-wooded 
islands,  the  chief  of  which  is  Isle  Ro^al.  Toward 
each  extremity  the  lake  contracts  m  width,  and 
at  the  lower  end  terminates  in  a  bay  which  falls 
into  the  outlet,  the  St.  Mary's  River,  at  the  two 
opposite  headlands  of  Gros  Cape  on  the  north 
and  Point  Iroouois  on  the  south*  Thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  at  Lake  Huron  is 
about  sixty  miles.  The  navigation  of  this  river 
IS  interrupted  twenty  miles  pielow  its  source  at 
the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  or,  as  the  place  is  com- 
monly called,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Here  the  river 
descends  in  a  succession  of  rapids  extending 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-r 
one  feet,  the  fail  varying  with  the  stage  of  the 
water  in  Lake  Superior. 

A  ship  canal  has  been  constructed  past  the 


falls  bv  the  United  States  Government,  so  that 
now  the  lake  is  accessible  to  vessds  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  water  of  Lake  Superior, 
remarkable  for  its  coldness,  purity,  and  trans- 
parency, is  inhabited  by  many  kmds  of  fish, 
among  which  are  the  delicious  white  fish  and 
the  gray  trout. 

Sweden  (Swedish,  Sverige),  a  kingdom  of 
Northern  Europe,  oomprisins;,  with  Norw^  and 
Lapland,  the  whole  of  the  &iandimavian  Penin* 
sula,  of  which  it  forms  the  east,  south,  and  most 
important  portion :  having  northeast,  Russian 
Finland;  east  and  south,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  the  Baltic;  southwest,  the  Sound,  Oatte- 
gat,  and  Skagerrack;  and  west  and  north,  Nor- 
way, from  wmoh  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  divided 
by  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Scandinavia, 
length,  north  to  south,  950  miles;  average 
breadth  about  190  miles;  area,  172^963  squaio 
miles;  population,  1910,  ^522,403.  The  c^tal 
is  Stockholm. 

Sweden  is  divided  into  three  principal  regions: 
Gosthland  (Gothia)  in  the  south ;  Sweden  prop«tr, 
occupying  the  center;  and  Norland  (by  far  the 
largest  part),  comprising  the  remainder.  These 
three  regions  are  again  subdivided  into  twenty- 
four  lans,  or  districts.  Sweden  is  mountainous 
in  the  west,  but,  in  general,  flat;  and  it  is  rer 
markable  that  along  the  whole  road^  from  Got- 
tenburg  in  the  west  to  Stockholm  m  the  east, 
there  is  not  a  single  accUvity  of  consequence  till 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter. 

The  climate  is  less  severe  than  might  be  ex* 

Eected  in  so  high  a  latitude.  The  summers  aie 
ot,  and  spring  is  almost  unknown.  In  the 
north  snow  covers  the  ground  for  five  or  six 
months  in  the  year;  and  the  west. coasts  are 
milder  and  more  humid  than  the  east. 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  those 
of  North  America.  The  others  are*  hares  and 
foxes,  beavers,  wolves,  and.  in  the  cold  prov- 
inces of  the  norUi,  beare,  the  leming,  and  the 
reindeer.  Water  fowl  are :  abundant  and  the 
mo8C[uitoes  are  as  -  troublesome  as  they  are  in 
tropical  countries. 

(Jnly  about  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  coun^  is 
cultivated.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward 
state,  but  has  been  recently  much  improved* 
Apple,  pear^  and  cherry  trees  ffrow  but  lan- 
guidly, while  berries  of  many  different  kinds 
are  produced  spontaneously  and  spread  lux- 
uriantly. Wheat  succeeds  only  in  the  southern 
provinces;  barley  is  raised  more  generally, 
and  in  larger  quantities ;  but  rye  and  oats  are  the 
kinds  of  grain  most  frequently  met  with.  The 
manufacturing  industries  include  those  connected 
with  iron,  steel,  wooden  eoods,  woolens,  cottons, 
silks,  refined  sugar,  leather,  paper,  spirits,  etc. 
The  ^ater  part  of  the  trade  is  with  Great 
Britam  iMid  Germany. 

Switzerland  9  a  west-central  republic  of 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Baden,  Wtirt* 
temberg,  and  Bavaria,  east  by  the  Tyrol,  south 
bv  Italy,  and  west  and  northwest  by  France. 
Maximum  length  from  east  to  west,  zlO  miles; 
breadth,  140  miles.  This,  the  most  mountain- 
ous eountry  in  Europe,  has  the  Alps  forming 
the  whole  of  its  southern  and  eastern  frontiers, 
besides  extending  its  ramified  chains  over  the 
greater  part  of  its  interior.    The  most  level 
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tiacts  of  surface  are  found  in  the  noiihwesteni 
cantons  of  Berne,  Basle,  and  Zurich,  where  they 
form  a  series  of  mountain-locked  vales,  backed 
bv  the  Jura  Range  on  the  French  border.  The 
chief  valley  is  t£tt  of  the  Rhone  in  the  south 
embracing  the  canton  of  Valais,  with  rich 
tillable  tracts  and  fertile  pastures  extending  <m 
either  hand  towards  the  oases  of  the  Bernese 
mid  Pennine  Alps.  The  principal  rivers.  aU 
n^id  and  unnavigable,  are  the  Rhone,  Rnine, 
Ticino.  Reuss.  and  Aar.  with  their  affluents. 
The  Swiss  lakes,  notably  numerous  and  pic- 
turesquely located,  as  wdl  as  of  great  depth, 
comprise  those  of  Geneva,  Constance,  Lucerne, 
NeufchAtel,  Zurich,  Thun,  Bienne,  Wallenstadt, 
and  Brienx.  Forests  cover  about  one-sixth  of 
the  entire  surface  of  Switzerland.  Agriculture 
Is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  valleys,  where  the 
cereals,  along  with  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  are 
raised.  The  mountain  slopes,  occupving  fully 
two-fifths  of  the  territorial  ^krea,  afford  excellent 
pasturace,  and  furnish  dairy  produce,  tallow, 
and  hides,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  exporti^ 
tion.  Fruits  of  the  hardier  varieties  grow  well 
and  profitably.  In  the  western  cantons,  the 
vine  nourishes;  while  the  orchards  of  the  Thur- 
gau  and  other  northern  districts  supply  ample 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  ciaer,  and  of 
Kirschenwasser  and  other  liquors.  The  national 
industry  (other  than  rural)  is  largely  developed 
hi  importiemt  manufactures,  of  which  those  of 
textile  fabrics,  leather  goods,  pottery,  sugar, 
watches,  and  jewelry  constitute  the  stable 
iUsam.  The  chief  cities  and  towns  are:  Geneva, 
Zurich,  Berne,  the  capital,  Basle,  Lausanne,  La 
Chaux  de  Fonds,  St.  Gall,  Lucerne,  Neufchatel, 
andFrdbuig. 

Tacoma^  aseuxMt  situated  on  Puget  Sound, 
Washington,  28  miles  south  of  Seattle.  The  city 
is  built  upon  an  attractive  site  rising  about  300 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  Olympic  mountains 
on  the  west,  the  Cascade  mountains  on  the  east, 
together  with  Mt.  Rainier,  also  known  by  the 
Indian  name  Tacoma  (14,408  ft.),  only  60  miles 
to  the  southeast,  furnish  notable  mountain 
views.  Tacoma  is  the  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railway,  and  three  other  transconti- 
nental lines  enter  the  city.  Numerous  steam- 
ship lines,  including  eevenl  tranqiadfio  lines, 
make  it  a  port.  Excellent  transportation  facili- 
ties by  both  sea  and  land  and  a  productive 
tributary  country  have  made  Tacoma  a  promi- 
nent business  center,  with  a  large  wholesale 
trade,  manufacturing  industries,  and  a  growing 
coastwise  and  foreign  commerce.  The  present 
city  of  Tacoma  was  organised  in  1883  oy  the 
consolidation  of  Old  Tacoma,  founded  in  1868, 
and  New  Tacoma,  founded  in  1874.  Popula- 
tion. 1916  U.  S.  est.,  108,094. 

Taj  Mahal,  or  Mehai  C'Gem  of  Build- 
ings'Ot  a  famous  mausoleum,  erected  at  Agra, 
India,  by  Shah  Jehan  for  his  favorite  wife.  It 
is  186  feet  square  with  the  comers  cut  off,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  dome  fifty-eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  210  feet  in  height,  flanked 
by  four  octagonal  kiosks.  The  interior  is  di- 
vided into  four  domed  chambers  in  the  comers, 
and  a  large  central  arcaded  octagon,  all  con- 
nected by  corridors.  The  central  octagon  con- 
two  cenotaphs  surrounded   by   a  very 


noticeable  <H>^iwork  marble  noL  Hie  only 
li|^t  admitted  enters  through  the  deticateiy 
pierced  marble  screens  d  the  windows.  The 
decoration  is  especially  noticeable  for  the  stone 
mosaics  of  flower  themes  and  arabesques,  mudi 
of  them  in  agate,  jasper,  and  bloodstone.  The 
entire  structure  stands  <m  a  white  marUe  plat- 
tGrm  ei^teen  feet  high  and  313  feet  square^ 
with  ti4)miig  cylindri<»d  minarets  133  feet  hidb 
at  the  comers.  The  whole  Konn  is  said  to  be 
written  in  mosaics  of  precious  stones  on  the 
interi<M'  walls.  In  the  construction  of  this 
magnificent  btiUding,  ^^dh,  as  Bayard  Taykr 
says,  alone  repa3rs  a  visit  to  India,  20,000  men 
were  employed  twenty  years.  Although  the 
labor  cost  nothing,  over  $20,000,000  were  ex- 
pended in  its  construction.  The  doors  are  of 
solid  silver,  and  an  enormous  diamond  wai 
placed  upon  the  tomb  itself. 

Thames,  the  most  important  river  of  Great 
Britain;  usually  said  to  nse  about  three  miles 
southwest  of  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire, 
near  a  bridge  over  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal, 
called  Thameshead  Bridge,  but  is  more  properiy 
formed  by  the  Isis,  Chum,  Colne,  ana  Leach, 
which  have  their  sources  <m  the  east  side  of  the 
Cotswold  Hills,  and  unite  near  Lechlade.  Its 
total  course  is  estimated  at  250  miles.  Its  tribu- 
taries include  the  Windrush,  Cherwell,  Thame, 
Colne,  Brent,  Lea,  and  Rodinff,  on  the  kft; 
the  Kennet,  Loddon,  Wey,  and  Mole,  od  the 
ri^t.  Thameshead  Bridge  is  376  feet  above 
sea  level;  the  junction  ni  the  Colne  above 
Lechlade  is  243  feet.  At  London  Bridge  the 
width  of  the  river  is  266  vards,  at  Woolwicbt 
490  yards,  at  Gravesend.  SOOyards,  and  three 
miles  below,  1^290  yards.  The  depth  of  the 
river  in  the  faurway  above  Greenwich  to  Loo- 
don  Bridge  is  twelve  to  thirteen  feet,  .while  ito 
tides  have  a  mean  range  of  seventeen  feet  aoa 
an  extreme  rise  of  twenty-two  feet.  By  nKtfi 
of  numerous  canals  immediate  access  is  pvea 
from  its  basin  to  those  of  all  the  g;reat  rivend 
England. 


Tiber,  a  river  of  Italy  celebrated  in  ancieflt 
R(»nan  history,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  iaj^ 
province  of  Aresxo,  Tuscany;  rapid  and  tuibia 
m  its  upper  course,  but  navigable  100  milee  up- 
wards fr<Hn  its  mouth;  flows  genially  in  * 
southern  direction,  and  after  a  course  <x  about 
260  miles  enters  the  Mediterranean  about  fifteen 
miles  below  Rome. 

Tides,  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  water 
of  the  sea  which  occurs  perio3ically,  as  ob- 
served at  places  on  the  coasts.  The  tideap- 
pears  as  a  general  wave  of  water,  which  grad- 
ually elevates  itself  to  a  certain  height,  then  is 
gradually  sinks  till  its  surface  is  about  as  muco 
below  the  medium  level  as  it  was  before  above 
it.  From  that  time  the  wave  again  begine  to 
rise;  and  this  reciprocating  motion  of  the  w^era 
continues  constantly,  with  certain  variatM^ 
in  the  height  and  in  the  times  of  attaining  the 
greatest  degree  of  height  and  of  depreeeion* 
The  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide* 
wave  are  observed  to  take  place  generally  twice 
in  the  course  of  a  lunar  day.  ot  <rf  twenty-four 
hours,  forty-nine  minutes  «  mean  aol*'.*'"!! 
on  most  of  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  m  iM 
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greater  pert  of  the  ba3rB,  firths,  and  rivers  which 
communicate  freely  with  it.  The  tides  form 
what  are  called  a  flood  and  an  ebb,  a  high  and 
a  low  water.  The  whole  interval  between  high 
and  low  water  is  often  called  a  tide.  The  water 
is  said  to  flow  and  to  ebb;  the  rising  is  called 
the  flood  tide  and  the  falling  the  ebb  tide.  The 
rise  or  fall  of  the  waters,  in  refBod  to  elevation 
or  depression,  is  exceedingly  different  at  differ- 
ent places,  and  is  also  variable  everywhere. 
The  interval  between  two  succeeding  high- 
waters  is  also  variable.  It  is  shortest  about 
new  and  full  moon,  being  then  about  twelve 
hours,  nineteen  minutes;  about  the  time  of 
the  moon's  quadratures  it  is  twelve  hours, 
thirty  minutes.  But  these  intervals  are  some- 
what different  at  different  places.  Tides  are 
eaused  by  the  attraction  wtiich  the  sun  and 
moon  exert  over  ih»  water  of  the  earth.  The 
moon  is  the  nearest  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
the  earth,  and  the  mobile  nature  of  water  leads 
it  to  yield  readily  to  the  attractive  influence. 
Those  parts  of  the  waters  directly  under  the 
moon's  vertical  path  in  the  heavens  are  drawn 
out  towards  the  moon.  At  the  same  time  the 
moon  attracts  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  and,  as  it 
were,  pulls  the  earth  away  from  the  water  on 
the  surface  farthest  from  it,  so  that  here  also 
the  water  is  raised,  although  not  quite  so  much 
IS  on  the  nearer  side.  The  waters  being  thus 
heaped  up  at  the  same  ^me  on  these  two  op- 
posite parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  waters  situated 
oalf-way  between  them  beins  thus  necessarily 
depressed,  two  high  and  two  Tow  tides  occur  in 
the  period  of  a  little  more  than  one  revolution 
of  tne  earth  on  its  axis.  The  sun's  influence 
upon  the  tides  is  evidenced  in  its  either  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  lunar  tide,  according  as 
the  sun's  place  in  the  heavens  coincides  with 
the  line  of  the  moon's  attraction,  or  the  reverse. 
It  is  this  difference  which  produces  what  are 
known  as  spring  tides  and  neap  tides.  Spring 
tides  occur  at  new  and  full  moon,  and  are  the 
result  of  the  gravitating  influence  of  both  sun 
and  moon;  neap  tides  occur  when  the  moon  is 
in  her  (quarters,  and  are  not  so  high  as  the 
spring  tides,  the  lunar  influence  being  lessened 
by  t&  sun's  force  acting  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  it.  The  interference  of  coasts  and 
irr^^arities  in  the  ocean  beds  cause  the  great 
variations  as  to  time  and  range  in  the  actual 
tides  observed  at  different  places.  In  some 
places,  as  in  the  German  Ocean  at  a  point  north 
of  the  Stnut  of  Dover^  a  high  tide  meets  low 
water,  and  thus  maintains  perpetual  mean  tide. 
In  the  case  cited,  high  water  transmitted  through 
the  Strait  of  Dover  encounters  low  water  trans- 
mitted round  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  vice 
versa.  The  interval  of  time  at  any  place  be- 
tween noon  and  the  time  of  high  water  on  the 
day  of  full  or  new  moon  is  called  the  establish- 
ment of  the  port. 

Tokyo  9  formeriy  called  Yeddo.  the  capital 
of  Japan,  and  chief  residence  of  tne  Emperor; 
on  a  Day  of  the  same  name;  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  Hondo,  the  largest  of  the  Japanese 
Islands,  and  connected  by  rail  with  Yokohama 
and  Kanagawa.  The  bulk  of  the  houses  are  of 
wood,  but  there  are  many  new  building  of  brick 
and  stone,  and  an  imperial   palace   has   been 


erected  near  the  center,  as  also  public  offices, 
etc.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  flat,  ana 
intersected  by  numerous  canals  crossed  by 
bridges.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow  and 
irregular.  Gas  and  electricity  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  sanitary  arrangements  have 
been  improved.  Education  is  weXL  organised, 
and  there  are  neariy  700  private  and  elementary 
schools.  Tc^yo  contains  the  imperial  univer- 
sity, and  it  may  be  considered  the  center  of  the 
poutical,  commercial,  and  literary  activity  of 
Ja^.    Population,  2,099,181. 

Toronto*  caintal  of  the  provinee  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  Lm  Ontario.  Its  site  is  low,  but 
rises  gentiy  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height 
of  about  100  feet.  The  Bay  of  Toronto,  an  arm 
of  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  south  of  the  dty,  affords 
a  commodious  and  excellent  harbor,  capable 
of  reodving  the  largest  lake  vess^  Toronto 
has  various  manufacturing  interests,  including 
several  engineering  (dants  and  iron  foundries, 
soap  worlu,  an  immense  distillery,  a  number 
of  breweries,  rolling  mills,  oar  shops,  tanneries, 
carriage  factories,  machine  shops,  ^tbinet  fao* 
tories,  spice  mills,  car  wheel  works,  pork  packing 

Slants,  boot  and  shoe  establishments,  sadi  and 
oor  and  sewinc  machine  factories,  etc  The 
city  has  laige  facilities  for  an  extensive  lake 
traffic.  There  is  regular  steamboat  connection 
with  an  lake  ports  as  well  as  wit^  those  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  making  the  city  one  of  great 
oommeroial  importance.  Toronto  was  founded 
in  1794  by  Governor  Simcoe.  The  town  was 
captured  in  1813  by  the  Americans  under  Gen* 
eral  Pike,  who  was  killed  during  the  attack. 
Since  that  period  it  has  made  steady  progress  as  a 
commereial,  educational,  and  residential  center. 
Population,  1914,  445,575. 

Turkey,  or  the  Ottoman  empire,  a 
country  primarily  Asiatic,  of  which,  however, 
the  capital,  Constantinople,  together  with  a 
small  tract  of  adjacent  territory,  is  in  Europe. 
The  limits  of  Ehiropean  Turkey  were  greatly 
curtailed  in  1878  by  the  treaty  of  Berlm,  and 
again  in  1906  by  the  proclamation  of  the  inde* 
pendence  of  Bulgaria,  including  Eastern  Ro- 
melia,  and  by  the  annexation  by  Austria-Hung- 
ary of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Balkan  war  in  1912,  Turkey  in 
Europe  -extended  across  the  Balkan  peninsula 
from  the  Black  to  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas* 
and  from  the  southern  boundaries  of  Montenegro, 
Bosnia,  Servia  and  Bulgaria  southward  to  Greece 
and  the  ^gean.  This  region  embraced  an  area 
of  65,350  square  miles.  The  population  was 
over  6,000,000.  of  whom  about  70^  were  Turks, 
Greeks  and  Albanians  id  nearly  equal  numbers, 
and  the  remainder  a  mixture  of  various  racial 
elements,  Serbs,  Bulgarians,  Rumanians,  Armen- 
ians, Magyars,  G3rp8ies,  Jews,  and  Circassians. 
The  chief  towns  were  Adrianople,  Salonika,  Mon- 
astir,  Scutari,  and  Janina.  At  the  close  of  the 
Balkan  war  in  1913,  Turkey  lost  all  her  posses- 
sions in  Europe  west  of  a  bne  from  Enos  on  the 
iBgean  sea  to  Midia  on  the  Black  sea,  except 
Albania.  Turkey  in  Europe  is  thus  reduced  to 
an  area  of  about  5,000  square  miles.  Adrianople 
passes  to  Bulgaria,  Salonika  is  again  restored  to 
the  Greeks,  while  Monastir  and  Scutari  are  cap- 
tured by  Servia  and  Montenegro  respectively. 
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The  nufaee  of  Turice^  in  Europe  is  moantainom, 
ihe  niiole  i^oq  being  tzavmed  by  numerous 
high  mountain  chains,  aepaialed  by  kmg  and 
narrow  yalleys  running  from  nor&west  to  south- 
east. Hie  deTated  plateaus  found  among  the 
mountain  chains  are  mostly  fruitful  and  well 
populated,  ami  some  of  them  incloee  lakes.  The 
climate  is  healthful  and  moderate,  and  the  soil 
for  the  most  part  fertile.  Fot  the  |»roduction  of 
the  ordinary  cereals  nopart  of  the  woiid  is  more 
admirably  adapted,  llie  prindpal  grains  are 
maize,  com,  barley,  rye,  ana  oats.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  IS  very  generaL  The  ohve  is 
cultivated  extensively  and  exported  on  a  consid- 
erable scale;  wine  is  an  important  |»roduct  in 
many  districts.  The  mountains  are  said  to  be 
rich  in  minerals,  but  this  source  of  wealth  is 
in^ctically  unexplored.  There  are  few  manur 
factures  except  in  Constantinople  and  these  are 
of  little  importance. 

Turkey  in  Asia  includes  AnatoUa,  otherwise 
known  as  Asia  Minor,  the  oountrv  intersected  by 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  the  mountainous 
region  m  Armenia  north  from  tnose  rivers  towards 
the  Black  Sea,  the  ancient  lands  of  S^fria  and 
Palestine,  and  the  coast  strips  of  Arabia  along 
the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  Omitting 
Arabia,  the  country  consists  mainly  of:  (1)  a 
high  plateau  traversed  by  the  mountains  of 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  and  stretching  from 
the  Archipelago  to  the  borders  of  Persia.  (2) 
A  plateau  of  less  elevation  and  extent  (Syria 
ana  Palestine)  traversed  by  the  double  range  <^ 
Lebanon.  (3)  The  extensive  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia on  the  lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The 
islands  Chios,  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  etc.,  bebng  to 
Turkey  in  Aoa^  while  the  island  of  Samos  is  a 
tributary  principality,  and  Cyprus  is  held  l:^ 
Great  firitain.  The  chief  towns  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  are  Smyrna,  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Aleppo, 
and  Beirut.  Ijie  chief  exports  are  cooocHis  and 
raw  ffllk,  mohair,  figs,  coffee,  barley,  opium, 
acorns  (valonia),  ores,  carpets,  cotton,  esgs,  and 
olive  oil.  The  chiet  imports  are  fooa  stuffs, 
textiles,  iron  and  leather  goods,  petroleum,  timber 
and  drugs.  The  area  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  697,781 
square  miles.  The  population,  which  totals  about 
20,000,000  is  of  very  diverse  nationality.  The 
Osmanli  Turks,  who  as  the  dominant  race  are 
diffused  over  the  country,  form  a  large  and 
important  element.  There  are  some  four  million 
Arabs,  besides  Greeks,  Syrians,  Circassians, 
Armenians,  Jews^  and  many  other  races.  These 
figures  do  not  mclude  the  greater  islands  of 
Cyprus  and  Samos,  nor  E^pt,  which  though 
nominally  Turkish,  is  practically  a  British  pro- 
tectorate. 

Tripoli^  formerly  a  Turkish  province  in  Africa, 
was  acquired  by  Italy  in  1912  as  a  result  of  the 
Turco-Italian  war. 

Ural  Mountains  fcHrm  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  sepa- 
rate European  Russia  on  the  west  from  Siberia 
on  the  east.  The  chain  extends  south  from  the 
Kara  Sea,  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean^  to  the 
middle  course  of  the  Ural  River,  and  is  1,333 
miles  lon|^,  with  a  width  varying  from  sixteen 
to  sixty-six  miles.  Although  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains form  really  a  single  uninterrupted  chain, 
geographers  have  agreed  to  consider  them  as 


divided  into  three  seetionff— the  North,  Middle^ 
and  South  UraL  The  Middle  Ural,  oommonly 
called  Raudmn  (metalliferoos).  thieL  piine^al 
seat  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  whole  cham^ 
eampriaes  the  high^tpeaks,  as  the  Kanjakovski 
Kanien,  rising  to  5,000  feet.  The  diain  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  crystalline  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  dilaritie  and 
fnicaceous  schiste.  Tlie  Ural  Mountains,  espe- 
cially the  middle  and  the  north  part  of  the 
South  Ural  (the  govemmoits  of  P^m  and 
Orenburg),  abound  in  mines  of  guM^  pUtiniim, 
copper,  and  ircm.  Among  the  precious  eUmes 
the  most  notable  are  the  emerald,  amethyst,  and 
diamond. 

Vatican,  The,  the  palace  of  the  pope  in 
Rome  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  worid;  con- 
tains a  valuable  collection  of  worim  of  art,  and 
is  one  of  the  chi^  attraotiona  in  the  city;  it  is 
as  well  a  storehouse  of  literary  treasures  and 
documents  of  interest  bearing  on  ibe  history 
of  the  Middle  Aces. 

Venice  (Italian,  Venema),  a  city  of  Italy,  the 
capital  <^  a  province  <^  the  same  name,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Vemce,  about  155  miles  east  <^  Milan. 
The  city  is  built  on  a  number  of  low  jfJi^ndft, 
chiefly  upon  the  island  of  Rialto,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals.  Many  c^  the  pal- 
aces and  oth^  public  buildings  of  the  city  are 
very  fine,  especially  the  Gath^iral  of  St.  MariL, 
dating  from  the  Eleventh  Centuiy,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  five  ci^las,  its  five  hundred 
marble  columns,  and  its  nch  mosaics;  the  palace 
of  the  Doges,  built  in  the  Fourteenth  Century, 
ia  now  used  tor  ceremonies  of  state.  FVom  the 
palace  of  the  Doges  to  the  prisons  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  canal  called  the  Rio  Palaaio 
stretches  the  famous  Bridge  of  Sighs:  at  some 
distance  in  front  of  the  ca£edral  stands  the  also 
famous  campanile  or  bell  tower,  of  St.  Marir, 
which  was  first  completed  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  and  rebuilt  in  1904-09,  after  its  coQapae 
in  1902,  due  to  the  ^ving  way  of  the  artifidai 
foundation.    Popukktion,  151,^. 

Vesuvius,  Mount  (p^sa'-^^l-Hs).  A  fa- 
mous vokano  of  South  Italy,  sbc  miles  east  of 
Naples.  Its  base  commands  a  circmt  of  thirty 
miles;  its  height  is  4,260  feet  above  sea  level; 
its  cratery  350  feet  in  depth,  ha3  a  circum- 
ference of  two  miles  at  its  outer  place,  with  a 
level  plain  at  the  bottom  a  half  mile  in  diameter. 
It  towers  above  a  smiUnjg  pastoral  coimtry, 
dotted  with  towns  and  vineyards,  which  has 
time  after  time  been  the  scene  of  its  devas- 
tating eruptions.  The  earliest  known  of  the  latter 
occurred  in  79  A.  D.,  when  the  cities  of  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  and  Stabiffi  were  overwhehnea 
beneath  the  mass  of  mud  and  aahea  it  disgorged. 
The  most  remarkable  of  later  eruptions  have 
been  those  of  1036,  1779,  1822, 1839, 1855,  1872, 
and  1906.  The  last-named  eruption  consider- 
ably altered  the  shape  of  the  cone,  lowering  it  in 
heuiit,    and    created   wide^reaa   devastation. 

Victoria  Nyanza,  a  lake  in  East  Central 
Africa,  on  the  equator,  almost  equally  divided 
between  British  East  Africa  and  German  East 
Africa,  at  an  elevation  of  3,775  feet  above  the 
sea  level;  discovered  by  Captain  Speke  in  1S5S, 
and  circumnavigated  by  Stanley  in  1875;  is  re- 
garded as  the  head-source  of  the  Nile,  the  waters 
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of  it  flowing  Uirough  Albert  Nyaxua  ei^ty  mWca 
to  the  north,  between  which  two  lakes  ues  the 
territory  of  Uganda. 

Vienna^  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
IS  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube 
and  eomi)ri8e8  the  Inner  City,  surrounded  by 
the  maipuficent  Ringstrasse  and  the  municip^U 
districts  of  the  outer  or  newer  city.  St.  Steplui  f i '  3 
cathedral  is  a  noted  example  of  Gothic  architect 
ture.  Other  imposing  structures  are  the  modern 
Votivkirche,  the  new  Rathhaus,  the  parliament 
and  imiversity  buildings,  and  the  museurns^ 
Vienna  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  westLTa 
province  of  Austria.  It  was  a  place  of  importance 
even  in  Roman  times  and  smoe  1282  has  bctn 
the  capital  of  the  Hab^urgs.  Pop.^  19  LO, 
2  031  498. 

'  Virgrin  Islands  of  the  United  States^  A 
group  of  West  Indian  islands  situated  about  UK) 
miles  east  of  Porto  Rico,  acquired  in  1917  irom 
Denmark  by  a  payment  of  $25,000,000.  Tli^^r^ 
are  three  chief  islands,  with  a  total  population  of 
27,08^:  St.  Thomas,  33  sq.  mi.,  10,678;  St.  Ohx, 
84  sq.  mi.,  15,467;  St.  John,  21  sq.  mi.,  941.  The 
principal  industry  is  the  cultivation  of  sufi^ir. 
Charlotte  Amalie  in  St.  Thomas,  pop.  8,247;  i^ 
the  chief  town  and  possesses  one  of  the  fiii^.^t 
harbors  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  location  i^  of 
great  strategic  value  as  a  naval  base.  SituaN-il 
1.400  miles  from  New  York,  480  miles  from  l^i 
Guaira,  and  1,020  miles  from  Ck^on,  the  Atlatii  ic 
entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal,  it  commands  t  ti? 
easternmost  gateway  to  the  Caribbean  l^oa. 
Other  leading  towns  are  FVederiksted,  pop.  3,(m  kj, 
and  Christiansted,  pop.  4,592,  in  St.  Ctoix.  Tlu) 
Virgin  Islands  were  discovered  by  Columbas, 
1494,  and  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  8r . 
Thomas  by  the  Dutch,  1657. 

Volcanoes,  Greatest  of  the  World 

Namv  of  Volcano  Location  Hsqvt  irni-n) 

Aconcagua. Chile, 23j?s,) 

AlUr Ecuador, 17.7  lO 

Antisana Ecuador It       J 

Aiaratt Turkey 1(       ) 

Araquipa. Peru,   .    . 

Baker, Washington, 

Gayambi,  .......  Ecuador, 

Qumboraso Ecuador.. 

Cotopaxi, .  Ecuador, . 

Demavend Persia,     . 

Elbrus, Oaucaaus, 

Etna, Sicily, 


2(        ) 

i(     r 

U       i 

2C        f 

IC        [ 

It     ) 

U       ) 

IC.  >^ 

Japan 12. su^ 

Hecfa Iceland £  i^O 

Hood, Oregon 11  .  '^> 

Huaacaran Peru 22       I 

Ixtaccihuati Mexico,  , 16       I 

Jorullo, Mexico, 4  .  ■■'* 

Kenia Africa .  Ifl       I 

Kilauea. Hawaii 4.1 

Kilima-Njaro, Africa. 19 , , '  •'  I 

Lassen, California 10. -77 

Llullaillaco Chile, 21>^(«l 

Mauna  Kea Hawaii 19       I 

Mauna  Loa, Hawaii, 13       I 

MiBti Peru 2C       > 

Orixaba Mexico. 18  .     I 

Pelto Martinique,  W.  I.,.    .  4,-iim 

Pico,  Peak  of, Asores TM'I 

Popocatepetl, Mexico, 17  '    > 

Rainier, Washington, 14       \ 

Bahama Bolivia, 21       I 

San  Francisco,     ....  Arisona,  ......  12       i 

Sangai Ecuador,     .....  17       I 

San  Joe4 Chile, 20       I 

ShaaCa OBlifomia 14       I 

St.  Helen's,  Mt. Washington 10       I 

Stromboli, Lipafi  Islands,    .    .    .  d.^^J 

Tahiti,  Peak  of Friendly  Islands,   .   .  7,400 


Naan  or  Voloamo  Looation  Huobt  (mn) 

Teneriffe, Canary  Islandf,     .   .      12,190 

Tolima Colombia 18,400 

Toluoa Mexico 14,960 

Vesuvius, Italy 4,260 

Wrangell, Alaska ,   .      17,600 

Volgra,  the  meet  important  river  of  Russia, 
and  the  longest  in  Europe,  has  its  origin  in  a 
marshy  plain  among  the  Valdai  Hills,  in  the 
government  of  Tver.  Its  source  is  550  feet 
id^Kyve  ordinary  sea  level  and  646  above  the 
Ga^roian;  its  length,  2,300  miles. 

Wales,  a  principality  in  the  southwest  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  which,  since  Eidward 
I.,  gives  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  heir- 
apparent  of  the  British  Grown;  area,  7,470 
square  miles;  population,  included  in  that  ol 
E&gland.  It  is  very  mountainous,  partii^ulariy 
in  the  north,  where  Siiowdonf  the  culminating 
point  of  South  Britain,  rises  3,571  feet;  and  it 
IS  intersected  by  beautiful  valleys,  traversed  by 
numerous  streams,  including,  among  others, 
the  larsre  River  Severn.  It  is  rich  in  minerals, 
partiotuariy  ooal,  iron,  copper;  and  even  gold, 
and  to  these  Wales  owes  its  chief  wealth.  Tlie 
ooal  trade  is  most  extensive,  and  Cardiff  is  the 
laigest  coal  port  in  the  world.  In  1898  about 
24,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  produced  in  Wales. 
Iron,  steel,  and  copper  works  are  also  on  a  large 
scale.  Besides  the  mineral  industries,  there 
are  considerable  woolen  manufactures,  especially 
of  flannel,  coarse  doth,  and  hosiery.  The 
Welsh  have  manv  strange  customs  and  peculiar 
superstitions.  They  are  remarkably  lond  of 
poetry  and  music,  and  their  lanyiage  is  said 
to  be  peculiarly  adi^ted  to  poetical  efifusions. 
Their  ancient  language  is,  however,  fast  falling 
into  disuse  throughout  the  principality,  more 
especially  the  southern  part.  Familv  die* 
tinction  is  held  in  great  estimation.  The  ab* 
original  Celtic  race  still  inhabits  some  parts 
of  the  country.  Llewellyn  ap  Gryffydd  was 
the  last  prince  who  exerted  himself  for  the 
independence  of  Wales.  In  1282  he  was  sub- 
dued by  Edward  I.  Prom  that  time  Wales 
has  been  annexed  to  the  English  Crown;  but 
Uie  union  was  not  complete  till  Henry  VIII.. 
when  the  government  and  laws  were  asnmilatea 
with  those  of  England. 

TVarsa^v,  the  ehief  dtv  of  Russian  Poland, 
and  the  capital  of  Poland  from  the  close  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  to  the  final  partition  in  1795. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
about  320  miles  east  of  Berlin.  It  possesses  a 
cathedral  which  dates  from  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  and  a  larffe  number  of  palaces  and 
other  imposing  buildings,  situatea  in  broad 
and  handj9ome  souares;  but  the  chief  modem 
buildings  are  in  tne  suburbs,  with  one  of  which, 
Praga,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Vistula,  the 
city  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The 
wliole  city  is  overawed  by  a  vast  citadel,  erected 
b^  the  Russians,  under  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
Warsaw  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  who 
is  primate  of  Poland.  Its  university,  founded 
in  1816,  was  suppressed  after  the  insurrection 
of  1830,  but  was  reopened  in  1869.  The  city  is 
the  principal  seat  of  ooth  the  manufactures  and 
the  trade  of  Poland.  Its  annual  fairs  are  much 
frequented,  and  it  carries  on  a  large  commercial 
intercourse,  not  only  with  Cracow  and  Dantsis 
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by  the  Vistula,  but  with  Petrojgrad  and  Vienna 
by  raiL  During  the  war  of  nations  Warsaw  was 
captured  by  the  Germans,  August  6,  1915. 
Population,  1911,  872,478. 

WashinsTton,  capital  of  the  United 
States)  population.  331,069;  eo-extensiye  with 
the  District  kjI  Columbia;  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  Anacostia,  or  East  Branch, 
rivers,  and  on  the  Pennfi^lvania,  the  Baltim<H^ 
&  Ohio,  the  Southern,  the  Chesiapeake  &  Ohio, 
and  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 
raibroads;  136  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia; 
226  miles  southwest  <^  New  York;  forty  miles 
southwest  of  Baltim<»^,  and  185  miles  west  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  site  of  the  city  is  an  ad- 
mirable one,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hills  and 
comiMising  a  rolling  plain,  with  here  and  there 
irregular  eminences  which  provide  beautiful  and 
advantageous  positions  for  the  various  pubUc 
buildings.  The  city  was  laid  out  expiresdy  for 
the  National  Capital  and  on  a  scale  indicating 
that  it  was  expected  to  grow  into  a  vast  metropo- 
lis. The  Umted  States  and  the  District  ci 
Columbia  own  an  extensive  waterworim  system, 
costing  $10,000,000.  The  reservoirs  have  a  stor- 
age cai>acity  of  76,000,000  gallons,  and  the  water 
is  distributed  through  381  miles  of  mains.  The 
consumption  averages  55,000,000  gallons  a  day. 

Besides  streets  running  east  and  west,  which 
are  named  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
streets  runnmg  north  and  south,  which  are 
numbered,  there  are  avenues  Hamea  for  various 
states.  Tlie  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out;  the 
width  of  the  avenues  is  from  120  to  160  ft.  and  the 
width  of  the  streets  from  80  to  120  ft.  Pfenns^d- 
vania  avenue  is  the  principal  street  of  the  citv, 
having  on  or  near  it  many  ci  the  leading  hotels, 
theaters,  stores,  etc.  Other  business  streets  of 
importance  are  7th,  9th,  14th,  and  F  streets. 
More  than  one^ialf  the  area  ni  the  city  is  com- 
prised in  its  streets,  avenues,  and  public  parks. 

The  city  contains  many  magnificent  structures. 
The  Capitol^  crowning  Capitol  Hill,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  public  edifices  in  the  worid.  It 
is  built  in  pure  classic  st3rle,  with  two  immense 
wings  of  white  marble,  extending  from  a  central 
structure  constructed  of  fight  yellow  freestone, 
painted  white.  The  main  front  facing  east  is 
beautified  with  three  splendid  porticoes  adorned 
b^r  Corinthian  pillars.  The  central  portico  con- 
tains noted  noups  of  statuary,  and  on  the  espla- 
nade immediately  in  front  stands  Qreenough's 
famous  colossal  statue  of  Washii^gton.  The 
entrance  to  the  rotunda  is  by  the  celebrated 
bronze  door,  designed  by  Randolph  Rogers  and 
made  by  Von  Mufler  in  Munich.  It  is  seventeen 
feet  hi^  by  nine  feet  wide,  and  cost  $^,000. 
The  relief  work  on  the  door  c<mimemorates  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  The  walls 
of  the  interior  of  the  rotunda,  which  is  180  feet 
high  and  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter,  are  oma^ 
mented  with  eight  panels  containing  paintings 
of  scenes  in  American  history.  Amenca  vb  de- 
picted with  Indian  and  eagle,  standing  with 
History,  who  records  on  her  tablet  the  progress 
of  events.  The  canopy  overhanging  the  eye  of 
the  dome,  at  a  height  of  180  feet  above  the  ro- 
tunda floor,  is  65  feet  in  diameter,  and  gives  a 
field  of  4,640  square  feet  for  Brumidi's  aB^ori- 
cal  fresco.    The  lofty  central  dome  of  iron  is 


surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Uberty ,  giving  a  total 
height  to  the  ci4>itol  of  307^  feet.  The  structure 
covers  three  and  one-half  acses,  and  cost  over 
$13,000,000.  It  accommodates  the  two  Hooses 
of  Congress,  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
until  recently  also  held  the  library  of  Congress. 

The  new  Congressional  Library  is  Iniilt  just 
east  of  the  ci^itol,  in  a  square  comprising  about 
ten  acres.  It  is  three  stories  high,  470  feet  long 
by  340  wide,  is  constructed  of  white  New  Hamo- 
shire  granite  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style 
and  cost  $6,347,000.  Tlie  building  contains  an 
octagonal  reading  room^  100  feet  in  diameter. 
There  are  many  mayuficently  carved  marble 
arches.  The  library  is  constructed  around  four 
^acious  inner  courts  and  in  all  has  over  2,000 
windows,  which  make  it  the  best-lighted  build- 
ing of  its  kind  in  the  worid.  Besides  the  reading 
ro(»n,  there  are  a  lecture  hall,  copyright  record 
lYXHns,  a  large  art  gallery,  a  map  room,  etc. 
The  whole  library  could  be  made  to  aocomiiio- 
date  6,000,000  volumes.  It  is  now  the  sixth 
library  in  point  of  siae  in  the  wcnid,  and  in  1916 
contained  2,363,873  books,  and  many  pamphl^ 
and  other  articles. 

The  United  States  Treasury  building  is  one 
and  one-fourth  miles  west  of  the  capitoL  It  is 
constructed  of  granite  in  the  Ionic  style,  and 
cost  $6,000,000.  It  is  Uiree  stories  high  and  468 
feet  long  by  264  wide.  An  Ionic  colonnade, 
modeled  after  the  Temple  of  Minerva  in  Athens, 
is  built  on  the  east  front.  On  the  west  front  is 
a  mamificent  central  entrance  with  ei^t  ooIobbsI 
monmithic  columns.  There  are  in  all  about  200 
rooms,  including  the  cash  roooo,  which  is  finished 
with  rich  marble  and  occupies  two  stories;  the 
gold  room,  containing  miUions  of  dollars  in  gokl 
coin;  the  Redemption  Division;  counterfeit 
room,  etc.  All  of  the  United  States  notes,  bonds, 
etc.,  are  made  here. 

The  building  of  the  State,  War,  and  Nsry 
Departments  is  one  of  the  largest  pubhc  edifices 
in  Washington.  It  is  built  of  granite  in  the 
Roman  Doric  st^de,  is  four  stories  high.  567  feet 
long  by  342  feet  wide,  covers  four  ana  one-half 
acres,  and  cost  $11,000,000.  In  the  north  and 
east  wings  are  the  War  and  Navy  Departments; 
in  the  south  portion  is  the  State  Departmcsit. 
The  building  contains  in  all  566  rooms,  including 
the  Hall  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Ambassa- 
dor's Room,  and  the  library  with  60,000  volumes. 
In  the  latter  apartment  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  preserved. 

The  building  of  the  Patent  Office,  also  known 
as  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  located  in 
the  central  part  of  the  city.  It  is  453  feet  long 
by  351  feet  wide,  and  is  constructed  of  granite, 
inarble,  and  freestone,  in  the  Doric  style.  The 
main  entrance  faces  F  Street,  and  is  retched  by 
a  broad  stairway  of  mmite  steps.  The  portico 
has  sixteen  enormous  Doric  columns  supporting  a 
classic  pediment.  Hie  building  contains  besides 
offices  and  other  rooms,  the  model  room,  m 
which  there  are  great  numbers  of  models,  repre- 
senting every  d^artment  of  mechanical  art. 
The  length  of  the  floor  in  the  latter  room  is  1,350 
feet,  or  over  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  The  oflooes 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  and  of  the  Indian  Bureau  ars 
on  the  second  floor. 
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The  buiklinff  of  the  Land  Offioe,  formoly 
occupied  by  nie  Postoffioe  Departoient,  and 
costing  $1,700,000.  is  of  white  marble,  in  the 
Italian  or  mooifiea  Corinthian  st^,  and  is  300 
feet  long  by  204  feet  wide.  It  is  three  stories 
high,  and  on  the  Eighth  Street  side  has  seulp- 
tuies  illustrating  the  telegraph  and  railroad. 

The  Pension  Duilding  is  constructed  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  It  borders  on  Judiciary 
Square,  covers  80,000  square  feet,  is  seventy-five 
feet  high,  and  400  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide. 
On  the  exterior  and  on  a  level  with  the  second 
floor  is  a  notable  band  of  sculpture  in  terra- 
cotta, three  feet  in  height,  and  1,200  feet  in 
koogtn.  It  represents  an  army  in  campaign, 
supported  by  sailors  and  boats  of  the  navy. 

Tne  Smithsonian  Institution  is  a  magnificent 
atructure,  erected  of  red  sandstone  in  the  Ro- 
manesque style.  It  is  477  feet  long  by  160  feet 
-wide,  and  has  nine  towers  from  seventy-five  to 
150  feet  in  height.  It  was  established  by  James 
Smithson.  The  remaining  noteworthy  build- 
ings include  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Army  Medical  Museum 
and  Library,  building  of  the  Commission  of  Fish 
and  Fishenes,  the  United  States  Naval  Observa- 
tory, Executive  Mansion  or  "White  House," 
a  ^fational  Soldiers'  Home,  etc.  The  bmldings 
of  note  not  belondng  to  the  government  include 
the  Corcoran  GaOery  of  Art,  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple, Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  "Evening  Star"  build- 
ing, the  "Baltimore  Sun"  building.  Washington 
Market,  the  court-house,  New  Wmard,  Raleigh. 
Shoreham,  Arlington,  and  Gordon  hotels,  and 
the  Co«nos,  Army  and  Navy,  Washington,  and 
Metropolitan  clubs. 

Monuments. — These  include  the  Washingtcm 
Monument,  the  Naval  Monument,  in  honor  of 
the  officers,  sailors  and  marines  who  were  killed 
in  the  Civil  War,  the  Lafa3rette  Monument,  with 
statues  of  Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  D'Estaing,  De 
Grasse,  and  Duportail,  statues  of  Washington, 
Frankmi,  Webster,  two  of  Lincoln,  General 
Rawlins,  Admiral  Farragut.  Martin  Luther, 
Admiral  Dupont,  President  Garfield,  aiid  Chief- 
Justice  Marshal,  and  equestrian  statues  of  Gen* 
eral  Winfield  Scott,  Nathanael  Greene,  George 
H.  Thomas,  W.  S.  Hancock,  John  B.  McPherson, 
and  Andrew  Jackson. 

Education, —  The  city  has  125  buildings  used 
for  school  purposes.  The  white  and  negro  pupils 
are  provided  with  separate  schools.  The  insti- 
tutions for  higher  education  are  the  George  Wash- 
ington University,  Howard  University,  Gal- 
laudet  College,  Georgetown  University,  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  Gonzaga  College, 
American  University,  National  University  Law 
and  Medical  Schools.  The  centennial  of  Wash- 
ington was  fitly  celebrated  December  12,  1900. 

\¥ashinirtoii  Monumenty  a  magnifi- 
oent  monument  erected  bv  the  American  people, 
in  honor  of  George  Waaoington.  It  stuids  in 
the  Biall.  a  public  park  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Tiber  Creek,  WashinRton,  D.  C.  The 
comer  stone  was  laid  by  President  Polk,  July  4, 
1948,  and  December  6,  1884,  the  cap  stone  was 
eet  in  position.  The  foundations  are  126^  feet 
square  and  36  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  base  of 
the  monument  is  56  feet  1^  inches  square,  and 
the  walls  15  feet  i  hioh  thick.    At  505  feet 


5|  inches,  where  the  pjrramidal  top  begins,  the 
shaft  is  34  feet  5^  inches  square  and  the  walls 
are  18  inches  thick.  Ihe  monument  is  made 
of  blocks  of  marble  two  feet  thick,  and  it  is  said 
there  are  over  18,000  of  them.  The  heu^t 
above  the  ground  is  555  feet  5}  inches.  The 
pyramidal  top  terminates  in  an  aluminum  tip, 
which  is  finches  hifh  and  weighs  100  ounces. 
I^e  mean  pressure  of  the  monument  is  five  tons 
per  square  foot,  and  the  total  weight,  foundation 
and  all,  is  neariy  81,000  tons.  The  door  at  the 
base,  facing  tiie  eapitol,  is  8  feet  wide  and  16 
feet  high,  and  enters  a  room  25  feet  square. 
An  immense  iron  framework  supports  the 
machinery  of  the  elevator,  which  is  hoisted 
with  steel  wire  ropes  2  inches  thick.  At  one 
side  begins  the  stairs,  of  which  there  are  50 
flights,  containing  18  steps  each.  Five  hu&- 
md  and  twenty  feet  from  the  base  there  are 
8  windows,  18  x  24  inches,  two  on  each  face. 
The  area  at  tiie  base  of  the  pyramidal  top  is 
l,187i  feet,  space  enough  for  a  six-room  house, 
each  room  to  be  12  x  16  feet.  The  Washington 
Monument  is  the  highest  monument  in  the 
worid;  total  cost,  $1,500,000. 

Welllnirton,  a  city  and  capital  of  New 
Zealand;  on  Port  Nicholscm,  an  islet  of  Cook's 
Strait;  on  the  southwest  extremity  of  the 
provincial  district  of  Wellington,  Noith  Island. 
Its  harbor  is  six  miles  lon^  and  five  wide.  The 
provindal  district  of  Wellington  has  an  area  of 
11,003  square  miles.  It  has  an  equable  and 
healthy  climate,  but  is  subject  to  earthquake 
shocks.  It  is  intersected  by  several  mountain 
ranges,  but  there  are  many  fine  agricultural  and 
pastoral  districts.  Gold  was  found  in  188L 
Population,  1911,70,729. 

Westminster  Abbey^  the  coronatioB 
church  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  London.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent Gothic  pile,  situated  near  the  Thames,  and 
adjoining  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  1065 
a  church  was  built  here  in  the  Norman  style  by 
Edward  the  Confessw.  Part  of  this  structure 
still  remains  in  the  p3rx  house  and  the  south 
side  of  the  cloisters;  but  the  main  building,  as 
it  now  stands,  was  begun  in  1220  by  Henry  III., 
and  was  practically  completed  by  Edward  I. 
Various  additions,  however,  were  made,  down 
to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  who  buih  the  chapel 
which  bears  his  name. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  church,  including. 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  is  531  feet;  breadth  d 
transepts,  203  feet;  height  of  roof,  102  feet; 
height  of  tower,  225  feet.  The  coronation  cere- 
mony takes  place  in  the  choir,  where  the  coro- 
nation stone  brought  by  £kiward  I.  from  Scot- 
land is  situated  beside  the  coronation  chairs  of 
the  Eng^h  sovereigns.  Westminster  Abbey 
is  distinguished  as  the  burial  place  of  a  laige 
number  of  English  kings  from  Edward  tne 
Confessor  to  George  II.;  the  north  transept  is 
occupied  chiefly  by  monuments  to  warriors  and 
statesmen,  while  in  the  south  transept  is  situr 
ated  the  *'  Poets'  Comer,"  the  burial  and  memo- 
rial place  of  most  of  England's  great  writers 
from  Chaucer  to  John  Ruskin. 

Westminster  Hail,  the  ball  of  the  old 
palace  of  Westminster,  was  erected  by  Richard 
II.  (1397-99)  on  the  foundations  of  a  structure 
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bnflt  by  WDlkm  BnfiM.  It  has  a  fiae 
and  its  hammer-beam  roof  of  canred 
eoDflideied  tlie  moat  notable  of  ita  kind;  length 
of  the  buiklmg,  290  feet,  breadth  OB  feei,  and 
heigbt  110  feet.  Thia  bcdklmg  is  doae^  aaao- 
dated  with  mai^  atirring  erenta  in  Fiigfah 
hiatory;  but  it  la  chiefly  lemaikable  aa  the 
I^aoe  where  were  held  aueh  great  state  tnaia  as 
those  of  the  Chancellor  If  ore,  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  King  Chariea  L,  and  War- 
ren Hnstingn,  and  aa  the  center  of  the  hi^ieat 
F"C^"*»  courts  of  Iaw  tiU  these  were  removed  to 
the  new  buildings  recently  erected  to  their 
accommodation.  The  hall  now  serves  aa  a  fine 
▼estibale  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

WestphaUa,  the  nante  given  at  different 
periods  to  (1)  one  of  the  cirdes  of  the  old  German 
f^pire,  (2)  one  of  Napoleon's  kingdoms  (1807- 
13),  confenred  upon  his  brother  Jerome;  and 
(3)  now  to  a  provinoe  of  Prussia.  The  latter  is 
bounded  by  Rhenish  Prussia,  Holland,  Hanover, 
Brunswick.  Hesae.  and  Nassau.  Its  area  is  7771 
square  miles.  Tne  surface  in  the  south  and 
northeast  is  generally  mountainous;  the  north- 
west spreads  out  into  extensive  and  often  marriiy 
plains,  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ems; 
the  northeast  and  a  small  part  of  the  east  to  the 
bann  of  the  Weser;  the  remainder,  constituting 
the  far  larger  portion  of  the  whoke,  belongs  to 
the  basin  df  the  Rhine,  whose  chief  tributaries 
are  the  Ruhr  and  Lippe.  Besides  iron  and  coal 
in  abundance  the  minerals  include  copper,  lead^ 
sine,  and  salt;  and  the  manufactures  are  varied 
and  important.  The  province  is  divided  into 
the  three  governments  of  Mtinster,  Minden,  and 
Amsberg.    MQnster  is  the  capital. 

Wind.  The  movement  of  the  air  in  cur- 
rents from  one  place  to  another.  Speaking  ^- 
erally,  all  windis  are  caused  by  the  variations 
taldng  place  continually  in  the  condition  of  the 
air  as  respects  heat  and  moisture,  and,  therefore, 
as  respects  rarity.  When  the  air  over  a  given 
place  oecoroes  rarefied,  that  is,  when  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  there  becomes  relatively  small, 
that  r^on  at  once  becomes  a  center  towards 
which  mflowinff  air-^mrrents  direct  themselves. 
According  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  continu- 
ance of  tnis  diminution  of  pressure,  the  nature 
of  the  resulting  air-currents  varies  within  very 
wide  limits.  Tne  causes  which  produce  storms, 
tempests,  hurricanes,  etc.,  are  very  obscure.  It 
Is  difficult  to  arrive  at  general  laws  regarding 
them,  since  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  various  circumstances  which 
accompany  them.  Storms  are  violent  and  de- 
structive in  the  torrid  zone;  they  are  compara- 
tively insignificant  in  temperate,  and  are  scwsely 
tmown  in  polar  regions.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  a  storm  was  merely  a  wind  blowing 
m  a  certain  direction  at  the  rate  of  100  or  120 
miles  an  hour;  but  it  has  been  recently  found  to 
be  far  more  complicated  in  its  nature.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, the  great  body  of  the  storm  whirls  in  a 
horisontal  circuit  round  a  vertical  or  somewhat 
inoUned  axis  of  rotation  which  is  carried  forward 
with  it,  and  that  to  a  spectator  placed  in  the 
center  the  rotation  is  always  from  Tight  to  left. 
Storms  travel  in  a  direction  differing  from  the 
atotual  movement  of  the  wind  at  the  time.   When 


tlieatann  pcogreana  weakwaid  the  wind,  at  the 
coBmeBceDient,  is  from  a  northecn  quarter,  and 
towards  the  end  from  a  aouthen.  Whea  the 
progresBve  motacm  is  eastward,  the  phenoBaeoa 
are  reversed;  aoutheni  stonDS  are  aul^eet  to  the 
same  modifieatacm  aa  northern,  but  in  a  revefsed 
order.  In  all  kUitudea,  the  barometer  sinks 
during  the  first  half  of  the  atonn  in  every  part 
of  ita  track,  and  liaea  during  the  seeood. 

Yangr-toe-UAiiir  (^As^-lss^bd-W^,  one 
of  the  two  freat  rivers  of  China,  is  fonnecl  by  two 
streams  risug  in  Eastern  Tibet,  and  after  flowing 
east  and  then  aouth  enters  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yumman.  Pursuing  a  very  tortuous  course 
much  of  it  through  moot  fertile  and  denaelv-pop- 
ulated  regiona,  it  reaches  the  great  city  of  Nan- 
king, 200  miles  from  the  sea,  where  it  widens 
gradually  into  the  vast  estuary  which  conneeta 
It  with  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  whole  course,  under 
various  namea,  is  3,000  miles,  and  the  area  of  ita 
basin  is  computed  to  be  680,000  square  miles. 
It  is  connected  by  the  Grand  Canal  with  the 
Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River,  and  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  draught  for  1,200  mDes 
from  its  mouth.  By  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  the 
Lower  Yang-tse  was  opened  to  European  trade; 
and  700  miks  from  its  mouth  is  the  treaty-port 
of  Hankow,  the  great  commercial  port  of  Mid- 
China.  The  highest  port  on  the  river  at  present 
open  to  foreign  trade  is  Ichang,  1,000  miles  from 
its  mouth. 

Yarmouth^  or,  as  it  is  more  strictly  called. 
Great  Yarmouth,  an  Kn^iah  seaport,  important 
fishing  station,  watering  place,  and  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, twenty  miles  east  of  Norwich.  It  is  situated 
on  a  large  and  narrow  tcmgue  of  land  running 
from  north  to  southward  between  the  Goman 
Ocean  and  the  estuary  of  the  Yare.  The  town 
is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  Little  Yarmoutii, 
or  South  Town,  in  Suffolk.  Along  the  sea  frasi- 
age  stretches  a  promenade  and  carriage  dnve 
for  three  miles,  with  two  piers.  Parulel  wiih 
the  north  and  south  quays,  extending;  for  nearly 
a  mile  snd  a  quarter,  are  the  principal  streets, 
crossed  by  numerous  narrow  lanes  called  '^ws.'* 
The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in 
1101,  and  q(  late  years  completely  restored,  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Yarmouth  has  a 
naval  hmatic  asylum,  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom. 
It  Lb  the  fp^eat  seat  of  the  English  herring  and 
mackerel  ns^ry^  and  also  furnishes  large  quan- 
tities of  wMte-fi^.  The  curing  of  herring  as 
''Yarmouth  bloaters"  is  an  important  industnr. 
The  coast  is  dangerous,  but  Y  armouth  Roads, 
between  the  shore  and  a  range  of  sandbanks, 
offers  a  safe  anchorage.    Population,  51,316. 

YeUow  Sea  (Chmese.  Whanif-hai),  an  arm 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  tne  northeast  coast  of 
China;  length,  about  620  miles;  Ereatest  breadth, 
about  400  miles.  It  is  very  shiulow,  and  obtains 
its  name  from  the  lemon  yellow  color  of  its 
water  near  the  land,  caused  by  mud  suspended 
in  the  water  from  the  inflow  of  uie  Rivers  Hoang- 
ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang. 

YeUowstone  National  Park,  a  region 
mainly  in  Wyoming,  United  States,  which  in 
1872  was  withdrawn  from  settlemoit  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  become  a  park  or 
tract  for  the  recreation  of  the  people.    Ita  areai 
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M  fixed  by  Act  of  Congresa  in  1892,  is  about  5,000 
sqiiare  miles.  It  is  readily  accessible  by  a  branch 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  Its  surface 
is  mainly  an  imdulatin^  plain,  dLversified,  how- 
ever, by  great  mountam  ranges,  one  of  which, 
the  Absaraka,  a  range  separating  the  waters 
of  the  Yellowstone  River  from  those  of  the 
Big  Horn,  contains  some  of  the  grandest  scen- 
ery in  the  United  States.  The  whole  region 
exhibits  an  endless  variety  of  wild  volcanic 
scenery  —  hot  enprings,  muci  volcanoes,  geysers, 
cafions,  waterfalls,  etc.  The  gevsers  are  more 
remarkable  than  those  of  Icmnd,  and  the 
Grand  Geyser  in  Firehole  Basin  is  the  most 
magnificent  natural  fountain  in  the  world.  The 
YeUowstone  Lake,  one  of  manv,  is  a  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  with  an  area  of  150  square  nules. 
A  large  part  of  the  park  is  covered  with  forest. 
Stringent  legislation  protects  the  game,  with  the 
result  that  elk,  deer,  antelope,  bear,  and  bison 
have  taken  refuge  in  it, 

Yokohamay  the  chief  port  of  entry  in 
Japan,  and  the  headquarters  of  foreign  shipping 
companies,  banks,  consulates,  and  commerce 
generally.  Yokohama  is  a  poorly-laid-out  town 
with  narrow,  winding  streets.  The  Bluff,  how- 
ever, conceded  for  residence  in  1867,  is  a  beauti- 
ful spot,  commandingfine  views  of  Fuji-san  and 
of  Yokohama  Bay.  The  bay  is  beautiful.  Work 
on  a  large  harbor  was  carried  out  in  1889-1896; 
it  is  enclosed  by  two  breakwaters  one  and  one- 
fourth  miles  long,  and  an  iron  pier,  1,900  feet 
long.  The  foreign  community  here  is  the  largest 
in  the  country.  Silk  represents  three-fifths  of 
the  exports,  the  rest  being  other  tissues,  tea,  rice, 
copper,  curios,  etc.;  the  imports  are  cottons 
and  woolens,  raw  sujgar,  oils,  metals,  chemicals, 
arms,  and  ammimition,  watches,  etc.  The  an- 
nual exports  from  Yokohama  are  valued  at 
$73,000,000,  the  imports  at  $94,000,000.  Popu- 
lation, 326,000. 

York  (British,  Caer  Effroc,  or  Ehroc:  Latin, 
EhorHcum),  a  cathedral  city  and  archbishop's 
see,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  capital  oi  Yorkshure,  188  miles  north  of 
London  by  rail,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Foss  and  the  Ouse.  The  city  proper,  em- 
bracing a  circuit  of  nearly  three  miles,  was 
inclosed  bv  walls,  restored  by  Edward  I.,  the 
portions  of  which  still  remaining  have  been  con- 
verted into  promenades,  commanding  a  pros- 
pect of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are 
many  quaint,  old-fashioned  houses  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  its  older  portion.  The  great  object 
of  attraction,  however,  is  the  minster  or  cathe- 
dral, the  finest  in  England.  York  was  the 
capital  of  Roman  Britain.  It  was  made  an 
archiepiscopal  see  by  Edwin  of  Northimibria  in 
624.  It  stul  ranks  second  among  English  cities, 
its  archbishop  having  the  title  of  Primate  of 
England,  and  its  chief  magistrate  takes  the  title 
of  Lord-mayor.  It  was  incorporated  by  Henry 
I.,  and  the  city  boundaries  were  extended  in 
1884.  The  trade  is  local,  and  the  industries 
unimportant.    Population,  1911,  82,282. 

York  Minster,  one  of  the  chief  English 
cathedrals,  was  erected  at  different  periods,  and 
on  the  site  of  former  building.  The  first  Chris- 
tian church  erected  here,  which  appears  to  have 
been  preceded  by  a  Roman  temple,  was  built 


by  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  of  wood,  in 
625,  and  of  stone  about  635.  It  was  damaged 
by  fire  in  741,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop 
Albert  about  780.  It  was  again  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  year  1069,  and  rebuilt  by  Archbishop 
Thomas.  It  was  once  more  burnt  down  in 
1137,  with  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  and  thirty-nine 
parish  churches  in  York.  Archbishop  Roger  be- 
gan to  build  the  choir  in  1171:  Walter  Gray 
added  the  south  transept  in  1227;  John  de 
Romayne,  the  treasurer  of  the  cathedral,  built 
the  north  transept  in  1260.  His  son,  the  arch- 
bishop, laid  the  foundation  of  the  nave  in  1291. 
In  1330,  William  de  Melton  built  the  two  west- 
em  towers,  which  were  finished  by  John  de 
Birmingham  in  1342.  Archbishop  Thoresby,  in 
1361,  began  to  rebuild  the  choir,  in  accordance 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  nave,  and  he  also 
rebuilt  the  lantern  tower.  Thus,  by  many 
hands,  and  many  contributions  of  multitudes 
on  the  promise  of  indulgences,  this  magnificent 
fabric  was  completed.  It  was  first  set  on  fire 
by  Jonathan  Martin^  a  lunatic,  and  the  roof  of 
the  choir  and  its  mternal  fittings  destroyed, 
February  2,  1829;  the  damage,  estimated  at 
$300,000,  was  repaired  in  1832.  An  accidental 
fire  broke  out,  which  in  one  hour  reduced  the 
belfry  to  a  shell,  destroyed  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
and  much  damaged  the  edifice,  May  20,  1840. 

Yosemite  (yd-ahnf-VU)  Valley ,  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  wonders  of  North  America,  is 
m  Mariposa  County,  California,  about  140  miles 
southeast  of  San  Francisco  and  midway  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  bases  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  a  narrow  valley  at  an  ele- 
vation of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  itself 
nearly  level,  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  vary- 
ing in  width  from  one-half  mile  to  a  mile.  On 
each  side  rise  enormous  domes  and  almost  verti- 
cal cliffs  of  granite,  one  of  them  called  the  Half 
Dome,  being  4,737  feet  higher  than  the  River 
Merced  at  its  base,  while  the  more  important 
waterfalls  are  the  Yosemite  and  the  Bridal  Veil. 
This  valley  has  been  added  by  Congress  to  the 
State  of  California,  on  condition  that  it  shall  be 
kept  as  a  public  park  or  free  domain  '' inalien- 
able for  all  time." 

Yukon,  a  great  river  of  Alaska,  rises  in 
British  territory,  and,  after  a  course  of  2,000 
miles,  falls,  by  a  number  of  mouths  forming  & 
delta,  into  the  Bering  Sea;  it  is  navigable 
nearly  throughout,  and  its  waters  swarm  with 
salmon  three  months  in  the  year,  some  of  them 
from  ei^ty  to  120  pounds  in  weight,  and  from 
five  to  six  feet  long. 

^  Zambezi,  one  of  the  four  great  African 
rivers,  and  the  fourth  largest  as  regards  both 
the  volume  of  its  waters  and  the  area  it  drains, 
the  other  three  being  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  and  the 
Niger.  It  waters  a  rich  pastoral  region,  and 
it  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean  after  a  course 
of  nearly  1,800  miles,  in  which  it  drains  600,000 
square  miles  of  territonr,  or  an  area  three  times 
larger  than  that  of  France.  Owin^  to  cata- 
racts and  rapids  it  is  only  navigable  m  different 
stretches.  At  900  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
plunges  in  a  cataract  known  as  the  Victoria 
Falls,  1,860  yards  across  and  having  a  height 
of  400  feet,  which  rivals  in  grandeur  those  even^ 
of  Niagara. 
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Ca% 


AllenUYVD.  Fa.. 


Auburn.  N.  T-    , 

B«ltlniom  M4a,  V  * 
fi«tUe  Crwk,  Ukh^ 

Hir«urntli*m,  Al«.. 
I  U,>iiiui.iif  t4in,  1 1*', 
lUaMxi.  si  asm  ,      . 

B^ttc,  Mont-j  .    - 

CwiibTldCQ,  »*•■*- 

Camden* 7*:  ^-    ■ 

C^titon.  Oluo.  .    .    . 

Ceamr  Wapidj,  loWa 
Charlealon   S.  Cm 
OiarkittiS,  N.  C.* 
Ctiattatioog*,  TiiSQ 

rheJtiFf*  Pa  r     *    - 

Chi  CO  pee,  HftiB... 
Cincinnftti.  Ohio. 
C1«Tebiid.  Ohio* 

Oo|(it»do  §pnni».  C»b 

Q>lniibia,B   C 

Ooliimbua.  Ohio,  . 
C^i^etl  BiufTi.  IOWA 
C£>vtfl<t£n.  Ey.,  . 

DftRVitla*  tU.,  ,    . 

Deeptui,  in.*  .  , 
OiftVfr*  Colo.*  . 
Dai  Home*,  Iow»* 
DBtrtnt.  B4ieh,.  . 
Dubueine.  tow*,  . 
Puluth.  Mina*.  . 
E»*t<iP,  Pft  .  -  , 
But  Or*Di!e,  N.  J.» 

But   Ht.    I/'11}1«*    Ul-r 

£1  r«0(  Tejt.* 
ElS.b«tb,  N.  J.* 

E¥»niiviUn,  Ind.* 
Everelt*  Mum.,  , 
Fmtl  lliv«r.  Mm«.. 

JUdibiifE,  M««,. 
fltot^Mkb.* 
Fort  W»y]ii(S.  Ind., 
Fori  Wnrlh.  Tex.* 

Gmnd  Rapid 9.  Midi 
Gree^  Bay*  Ww., 

HamUton,  Ohio«  . 

HUTlsbUTK,  P4,*  . 

Hftrtf^rd*  Conn,,, 
H»v«ryU.  Mm-i.* 


4       « 

%      f 


ILffli 
«*m 


ujBm 


Ma« 


mm 

433J15 

u,m 
mM7 
m.m 

AS.S33 
44*flM 

n*tsa 

1*135.381 
K,I01 

29*293 
«,104 

43.038 
lIfl.ST: 

11*140 
311.381 


m,7m 

J8*4H 

78.  <M 
28.533 
W.J71 
58.M7 
39.779 
25.07e 
73.«09 
37,17a 
eo.525 
69.ei7 
33.1§4 
110.295 
a7.B245 

ea.9S3 

73^12 

3e.981 

ii2.5n 

2&,23« 
35.Z79 

ujm 

98.915 


|l$  Hobofcen*  N.  J^  <  . 
ii.6Holy«k«.  Ma»^  ,  . 
a^  g  HlMBCWI.  Tct-*     .    - 

lt.taKlfto«ri£iCv  FU.,  . 

i.lJuB«to«m.N.  v.* 

,  iriJ«v»y  City,  N.  J^  . 

^afi^lJt^tfio.  Ma...        .   . 

69, 7  Kaasu  City*  Kaua^^ 

JDfi  a  K&iiiu  Qty,  Mo.*    . 

22-3  KiiLBitoo,  N.  Y*,     . 

10. 7  ij  CftJ»e.  Wu-.  .  . 

19  «.  L»cic»jEtcr,  Pa.*    .  . 

13.7  L&iLHiig.  Mkh.,    .  . 

*3,0  IjtwrecLce,  Ma^^  . 

39.4  Lew  id  f^o  A.  Meu,.  .  , 
30/2  l^exiagton,  Ky.*  .  . 
23^,5  LtmA.  Obio.  .  .  . 
HI'Lioeolia*  Neb**      .  ^ 

24.5  IJttle  Bock.  Ark..  . 
$3-7  Lonio^  Obio,^  .  .  „ 
27,9  Loa  ADAileB^Cfti*,  , 

$A  LciuisvilJe.  Kyv*    ^    ^ 
@.&Lcnr£lL  Mut.^       .    . 
47.9  Lynchburg,  \*.* 
^8LynQ.  MaH,,     .    .    . 
il  4  MacjQ,  G»..      -    -    * 
38.7  McKecsport*  P»„     . 
32  5M^diaou,  wk,     ,    . 
U.SMnl'ierj.  Mu>..     .    . 
4«,9M*n€h«tejr*  N.  H-. 
12.7  Memphbi,  Tean., .    . 
37  9  Meriden,  Conn.*   .    . 
Z4.7MilfT&ukefl,  W»..     . 
44.&Minneap^jtu,  Mma.^ 
13.  S  Mobile,  AJm.,     .     .    . 
24, 1 'Montffymery^  Al».* 
lllt.O  MouDt  Votooci.  N.  Yh 
70,4MLiAki>«ee.  Okl».. 
22  I  NsAhuA*  N.  H.,    .    . 
34  e  *Va«hvitle.  T*iia.,     . 
ISO  0  Newark*  xS.  J.,     .    . 
69,4  Nijfffltk,  Ohio* 
39,0  Spw  HedfrjTiJ^  Has.* 
63  0  N^w  britfiia*  Conn., 

ftJiNcwbijrit*N.  Y...    . 
4S  rNewca«lte*Pii.*    , 
13.0  New  Htven*  Conn., 
fig.8N«i«rOrlef«ifl,  La-*   - 

97. 4  Newport*  Ky.,  .  . 
Hft.eMcwporMi.  I*.    ,    , 

l5.«N>w  (lochdie.  N,  y*, 

IO.»lNijwton.  MiMW.,  ,  * 
1.2iNewyork,  N*  Y.,    , 

2e.ZNiAg^nFttlb.  N.  Y,. 

IS.OjNflrfolk.  Vn 

37,a!Nom«town,  Fn-^ 

13.a:Osldftnd.  CftL,      .    . 

20.0;O|t<len,  Utah,  .  -  , 
l»4.2:(>kUbomA  City,  OklA. 

41.7  Oraaba,  Ntb.*  .  -  . 
m, 7! Orange,  N,  J.,      .    . 

284  0Pa.i4dein.HH  CftL,  .  . 
3S.lirii«aic,  N.J.,      ,    . 

47.5  PftteraoQ,  N.  J»,  .  . 
27.9Pfiviuekfli*  R,  L,  . 
23. a  Pecirm,  III.*  .... 
19.  7  Perth  Am  boy.  N%  J,* 


For. 
1*10 


^1 


*\ 


Cm 


S^4Sa      7&9PbiUd«tpbim.  Pl, 

la,3M     18.5  Piiubart  F*^     .    . 

■7,90      2«.3PUt96e^tdr>U»,      . 

TiMJD      7io.*Porii*ad,  M*.^,    ,    , 

3M61  161.4  PoniAnd*  Oni_  ,  . 
233,650     as,  1  Portsmouth.  V*.. 

31.4^      ;24.SFoucbkwp«i«*  S.  Y.. 

57*«i  :l03.(»Pixtvideftce*  R,  U  . 

31J9T  36.7  Piifebl*.  C<ilo.,  .  .  , 
«r*379     29.:QmDcy,  lU 

Slw4Sa      54  4Quincy.  Mu^     .    * 

aU^      IB.  I  k»cme,  Wa 

aajvn     33  2K«adta«.  Pl.  .    .    . 

3»*4>7     ei.ftRi^hiDopd.  V*^  .   * 

82jn  «.  1  Elouokfi,  Vl.  .  * 
»4Mffl      &].rRo^a<«r*  N.  Y^    . 

35*108       S.ftRockfoni*!!!..      .   . 

3034^      ll.4:Surmm«ato.C»Ll.,    . 

30*417       5  atSftciuw.  Uich^  ,    . 

47,227  ,  13  A  ^i.  JovcfOk,  Uo^,  .    . 

31,239  I  Mii^c.  Lou»,Uo.,    ,   * 

&5.8B2      37. 3ft.  Pud,  Uma^  .    . 

«,247      10.5Sfcl«n,  M*^ 

3S.{W9      32  1  vSaJi  L&k«  Oty,  Utah, 

30,50S  ,  M.4.SAI)  AQJ«w.TeK.*. 

43,973       S  5i^4xi  Diefffl,  Oft]..   .    . 

4J.941      t9.»%^4a  Franruco*  Ckl.* 

2».8g3  I  M>.2£t«a  Jo«^.  C^.*  .  . 
319,198  2U.5^^-v;i»h*G*,.  ^  . 
223.928  [  9.4.^h«i»:u4y^H,  Y,* 
I0«.294  I  It  9Srr»nion.  fit.      .    . 

NAM  '  66.1  S^ttJv,  Wub,.     .    . 

8933e     30  4:?hrtH*ytmfl,  WU.*     . 

«,666      74.7:^heiiiaa*>»h,  Pfc.,      . 

42,«W   I  24.7Shreve)port,  La.,  .    . 

25,531  I  33  2c?L»>iiJE  Cit>.  Iowk^     . 

44,404  !  3l.9.S>merTiLlft,  Man..    . 

70*063  I  23  9  South  IWuii,  Ind.,  . 
131.105  '  2&1  South  OniAhi.  Neb., 

27,2flS  I  12  2  Spokane.  WuJi., .    , 


373.1*57 
301*403 
51,521 
38,13e 
30.919 
25,27S 


31  Orfpnnefield.  Ui.. 
4iil,7'Sprmerietd.  MaM*, 
33.9SpnneheM,  Mo., 
29,J^priiu^Ald.  Ohio. 
4&.ftelafBfard,  Conn.* 
494.^!3upAtiar,  Wui 


25,27S  494.3;^tipttiar,  Wi«.,  .  - 
26.005  J  a.gSyracuM,  N.  Y-,  - 
10,364     35  5TAtD[u&,  Wa«b-^  .    . 


110, 

25,40* 
06,6£2 


41 2TMJPH..  n&.. 

39.9TauutuD.  Mam.,  .    . 

54.&Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  . 

43,9Ja  I  6i*  9  Toledo,  Ohio,  .    .    , 

27  .£05  I  11  5Topckk*  Ka;ia.*    .    ^ 

I  28.QTreQU*f»*N,  J.,     .    . 

23  7  Troy.  N,  Y 

:  13.1  Vtira.  K,  Y,,    .    .    . 

7  1  Wa<N3,  Tex 

21.0\Vi^ltharo,  Mui.*  * 
96  I  Warwick*  H,  I.,  ,  , 
18.5  Washinjrton*  D,  C, 


36,280 
133.005 
339.075 

30.309 

27.149 

28,Se7 

39.S06  , 
4,700,883  J  38  T  Watcrbury.  Conn., 

30,445  '  50.5  Wa-terioo,  low**  .    , 

07,452      44  7  Watertown*  N.  V., . 

27,875      25.£Wcat  Hoboken.  N,  J. 
150.174    124.3  Wheeiing.  W.  V*.,  . 

25,580      50. 8, Wichita,  K&tii..  .    . 

54,305    539.7:Wllkes^IUTre*  P*.,  . 
124*»6     21.0  WUUatnspon,  Pa..  . 

29,030     aa.^rWiJmidffton.  Del*.   . 

33,002      16.9rvrihniinrton,  N,  C., 

30.29t    232.2:WoofiBOckct,  R-  L** 

54,773      97.2'Worceflttr.  MM8.*    . 
125,800      19.4  Yohkera.  S.  Y.*  -    * 

fil.«OJ  31.5Vork,  Pa. 

W.9S0     19  3  You nipi town.  Ohio, 

32421  '    81  5,  Zanpjjville.  *  ihio, ,    , 


Pov> 


TEN  LARGEST  CITIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Crrr 

Census  1     Pop.      |                                   City 

Cknsxts 

Pop 

1.    New  York 

1915 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1912 

5.253.885 
4.521.685 
2.888.110 
2.185.283 
2.099.181 

6.    Petrosrad. 

1913 
1910 
1910 
1912 
1910 

2.073.8 

3.    London, 

7.    Berlin, 

2.(r/U 

8.    Paria 

8.    Vienna, 

^•Hi't 

4.    Chicago 

9.    Moscow, 

I'^'X'S 

6.    Tokyo 

10.    Philadelphia 

u^ 
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OPffXliS  IN  THE  IJNITEP  STATES  OVEB  25,000  POPIJLATIOlf 


CiTT 


Atbftiiy,  N.Y.,  ,  . 
AUamowBj  PftM  ,  . 
AHooDft,  Fa..  .  .  . 
AmaterdiHti,  K.  Y., 
AtlaatfiH  G*-,  ;,  *^* 
Atlaottfl  City^  N.  J,. 
Auburn*  K.  Y*.  .  . 
Ausutta.  GK.t  .  .  . 
AuK»r*,llL>  '  ►  . 
AiMtin.  lei.,  . 
Baltinioffl,  Md., 
Battle  Crock,  Uieh.^ 
B*y  City.  Mkb-,  . 
Bayatitie,  N-  J-.  ^  . 
Borkeldy.  C»l.,  .  . 
Bingfaunioti,  N.  Y., 
Piftnin gh*jp ■  ALa.14,  . 

Bofltoa.  Mau.c     •    ^ 

Bn»ktoii.  Wft».f     . 
Brook  line.  MMa.,     . 
Buffalo.  N.  v..     , 
Bunc,  Moiit.j  -    . 
GunbrLdfR.  MaMt, 
CsJAiiei).  N.  J>.     .    - 
Canfeooi  Ohio,  .    ,    , 
Oadar  RapUii,  Iowa. 

Ui«on,  T«ia., 

CfaiBster*  Vii.,  .  .  , 
ChicftRO.  ill,.    -    ^    . 

Oincirin&tiH  Ohjo,      » 
Clfl^'planJ.  Ohio»      . 
ClLnton.  tow  ft,       .    .     , 
Cobraiio  Sprmjti,  Colo, 
Columbui.  S,  C„.    , 
ColuJnbMB*  C>liio.      , 
Ctiunml  Bluffa.  Iowa, 
Oovington,  Ky*,  .    . 
Dfcllw.Tei..    . 
Dtanvifle.  lU.*   .    ,    . 
Davenp"rtj  Inwa, 
Dftvton.  Obio,      .     . 

De«Atur.  lU 

I>efiver,  Colo*,  .  . 
Dea  Maint«.  loVtt*,  . 
Dutroit,  MithK,  -  . 
Dubuaua.  low»*  ,  . 
DuUith,  Minn*,     .    . 

Eut  Orange,  N,  J*. 
Eut  St*  I^ui^i  IU>, 
EI  pMo*  Tex.,      *    , 
Elgin,  lit.     *    ,    . 
EirBiibeth,  N.  J.. 
Elmira.  N.  Y-     ^    > 
Eri0,  Ffc..      .... 

Ev*niville,  Ind*.      , 
Everett.  Man*.    *    . 
Fall  River,  Ma«.,   , 
Fitcbburf,  Man.,    , 
Flint,  Mich..     .    .    . 

Fort  Waytie,  liid..  , 
Fort  Worth.  Tex*,  . 
Gatvmtoo*  Tex.,  . 
Grand  H&pid».  Mich.. 
Green  Bay,  WiJ.,  . 
Haniilton,  Ohio,  .  . 
HsrriflbiirE,  Pa-*  -  * 
Hnrtfonl.  Oono*,.  . 
lUverhin.  M.^*,      . 


1910 


00.067 
10Q,3Sa 

M,127 

154.S30 
t045O 

41,Dia 
20.W7 

46,146 
5B,m 
tt,IM 

48.143 
132,085 

e?o.fitt5 

102,0^ 

27*793 
123*715 
i0.16d 
104,«3d 
1M.538 
50,317 
32  JU 
5i,033 
31.014 

32.452 

3S.iS7 

3,ifi5,2S3 

36.101 

35,577 
S9.07B 
36.319 
tS],54S 
20.202 
63,270 

eaao4 

27.871 
43,028 

iie^n 

3IJ40 

213,3S1 
80.368 

45SJ66 
U,iH 
78.460 
!S,533 
34.371 
58,647 
3fl.27> 
25,976 
73.400 
37,n6 
06.525 
60.^47 
33.48t 

i]o,se5 
mMO 

63,&33 
73Jia 
36,l»ei 
112.571 
2G.236 
35,279 
64.1Ba 

^415 


Is 


Cnr 


SirHaaletotL.  Pa.«  *  ,  . 
5  Hoboken.  N*  J*,  *  . 
tt  Holycpke.  Maw.,  .  . 
a  HuuBtofl.  Tel..  ,  . 
4  Huntington*  W*  Va., 

3  IndiiLnapuUfl,  Ind,*  . 
a  Jackson,  Mich**  .  . 
2  Jftoknunvilie,  Fliu,  . 
lJamc«ilQwa,  N.  Y., 

4  Jersey  City,  N.  J*,  . 
Sljfihnatowa,  Fa.,  .    * 

7'JflUet,  III 

U^splin,  Mc>*,,    -    .    , 

5  i^alumaioo,  Mich*t 

7  Kansai  City,  Kaoi., 

0 1  Kanna^  Ci  ty ,  Al  o . ,    . 

2  Kinfca^ton,  N*  Y.. 

4  iinoxviilo.  Tcnn.,  . 
7|  La  Ci-Done,  Wi*,,  .  . 
^  |.ati(^mter.  Pa*,  .  . 
7{I^njiini!;.  MJeh*.  .  . 
0  l^awrcocc,  Miuia*,     . 

4  Lewiston,  Mo.,  .  , 
2  l-eiintflofj,  Ky-,  .    . 

5  J^itna,  Ohio,  *  .  , 
1' Unco  In*  Ncb.+  .  . 
5  t.ittle  Rock,  Ark.,  . 
'  ]>orain,  Ohio, 


9;Lo«  AoimW.  Cal.. 
4,  LauiaviUe,  Ky,«  * 
Oll^welU  Mati.j  * 
0  ,t.ynehburs,  Va„ 

,.  a.Lymi.  M<u9*,    ,    . 

.4|MHCon,  Ga. 


e. 

4B 
U 
50. 
07. 
HO. 
15. 
40 
4 
2S, 
IS 

IS. 

^20* 
104. 

4L 
174 

^0 

2i, 

35. 
47. 
2fr 
23 

I  18 


7  McKefsip<jrt|,  Pa.,     . 

6  Mt^diauji.  Wia,,  *  . 
Is  Maiden,  Ma^a.,  .  ■ 
O.Miiuchesterj  N.  H., 

7  Mcmphia,  Tenn*, .  * 
9  Merisifln,  Conn.,  h  . 
7  Milwuukee.  Wis.,  , 
&  Minneapo9.i9,  Minn., 

5  Miibile,  Alfl..  .  . 
1  MuntKomwy.  Ala., 

0 'Mount  Vetnun,  \*  Y., 

4  Moskoftee,  Ok  la., 

1  Xiiahua.  N.  H,.     .    . 

6  Nitsh%M!ie*  Teon,,  * 
0|Newark,  N,  J*,  .  . 
4^N«wark.  Ohio.  ,  , 
0  Sew  Bedford*  Maaa., 

0  N«w  Britnin,  Conn,, 

1  iSomburc;,  N.  Y,, .    . 

1  ,Nowcft*tb,  Eft*.  .  . 
O'N'kw  Uaven*  Cojin., 
SjNfjw  Ofleanii,  La*.  . 
4|NewT>ort.  Ky.,  .  . 
OiNcwrport*  K.  L,  .  . 
8'N4-w  RocheJIe.  N.  Y., 
S|Nt«wton,  Maaa.,    .    . 

2  New  Vnjtk,  N.  Y,    , 
^iNiaeaira  FnUi,  N,  Y*. 
OlNnTTolk,  Va  .    . 
OlNorriatown,  Pa,, 
'^'"aklaDd,  Cftl.,      .    . 

edeii,  UtiUi,   ... 
,^klahonia  City,  Olcla., 

7l(>maha,  Neb 

7;0™iE».  N.  J.,  ,  * 
1  Osbkoflh*  Wis,,     .    * 

6  Paaadena^  Cal.,  .  , 
1  Pasaaic,  N.  J.,      .    . 

5  Pftter^on,  N*  J..  .  . 
9  Pii ^tucket,  R,  L.  . 
9Tmyrm,  III,   *    .    . 

7  Ff!rth  Amfaoy,  N*  J*, 


Pop. 
1^10 


as,4fi3 

70ja4 
57,730 
78,800 
31401 
333,050 
ai,433 
S7,W0 
31JZ97 
207.779 
55,482 
84,070 
33,073 
39.437 
^,331 
148,381 
35,908 
36,316 
80.417 
47,227 
31,320 
85.803 
30*247 
35,090 
30,5Oa 
43,973 
45,041 
28.883 
310,198 
323,928 
100.291 
39.494 
89,330 
40,«6S 
42.694 
35,531 
44.404 


m.i( 

37,305 

37^.857 

801,408 

51 ,521 

38.136 

80,910 

3S.278 

36,005 

110,364 

847.400 

35.404 

»e.05S 

43.016 

3?  .805 

36.380 

133,005 

330,075 

30,300 

27,140 

28,867 

30.806 

4,766.833 

39.445 

67,452 

37.874 

159.174 

35.580 

64.205 

134.006 

39.030 

33.062 

30.291 

54.773 

135.f»0 

51,632 

66.050 

32,151 


Cs*f 


76^1^,FbiladelphLft,  Pa*,  . 
l8.5'PitUbtirE.  Ph.,     .    . 

20.3  PLttafieia,  Maaa.,  , 
70*0PortlBnd.  Mo 

IfiLiPonlaDd,  Ore..    .    . 

38  I  Portsmouth.  Va.,     * 

24,8:;Poughk«e[M)e,  S,  Y, 
103  0  Providence.  R,  t„    . 

36  7,  Pueblo,  Colo,,.    .    . 

2B  7gamey,  111.,*    .    .    . 

54.  C<iuincy.  Man*,     .    . 

IS.lLRa^ne,  Wia.,   .    *    , 

a,  2i  Heading,  Pa.,  *    ,    , 

ei.ftKichmond*  V'a,,  .    . 

aO.l'Kaanoke.  Va.,      *    . 

61.7;fRMhe«ter,  N.  Y„  . 
O.OrUockford.  III*.      .    . 

l],4i^criLmento.  Cal.,  . 
5.3'^aeinaw,  Mtc;b.,  .    . 

13. 9^ t.  Joseph,  Mo..  .    , 

89.4/.St.  Uuifl.  Mo„     ,    , 

37.3^^t.  Paul.  MinQ.p  .    . 

10.5;^ulem,  Maaa 

33. 1  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

40.4  Sari  .^nlnnio,  ToK., . 
0,5^ao  DicKO,  CaJ..  .    . 

lO.OiSan  Ffftndiaco.  Oil., 
SO  2San  Jo»4  CaL.  .  . 
211.5>3avannBJi,  Ga^.    .    . 

0*4|Seheoectad>,  N.  Y., 
It.OiSoranton,  Pa.,  *  , 
5a*l|3eatUe,  Wash.,  .  . 
30.4^hobuyga.Ti,  Wk,  . 
74*7^h<?nand^ah.  Pa.,  * 
24  7|8hrovtpi/rt,  La.,  *  . 
33  2>Sioux  City,  low»,  . 
31  9>Somerville,  MfeM.,  , 
22.9-StJutb  Bend,  lud.,  . 
23  I'l^uuth  Omaha*  N«b., 
12.3HpokHn#,  Wft«h., .  . 
31  Q(Hprni(;lteId,  IIJ.,  .  . 
48.7SpriiiitIield.  3fiui«.,  . 
33 . 9  Sjj  r  in  s Ti  t-  Id ,  Mo. , 
25 . 7!  ?Sp  ri  (1  jtfield  *  Obi  o,  . 
45, 7,^tiLmford,  Ounn.,  . 
494.2t^upcnor.  Wis.,     .    . 

8.  Si.tn'raouae,  N.  Y.,  * 
30.  ftl^acoma,  Waah.,  .  . 
ll.gTBJupa,  Fla.,  .  .  . 
30.9TAurjton.  Maaa.,  .  . 
54,8Terrfl  Hante,  lnd.»  , 
6S.0Tt!lftio.  Ohio,  ,  *  . 
llSTopeka.  Kaii*.,  ,  , 
28  0* "Trenton,  N.  J.,  .  , 
a3.7;:Troy,  N.  Y,  ... 
la.llLTtica,  N*  Y.,    .    .    * 

7,l''W^ACo.  Te^.,.    .    ,    . 

31.01  Waltham,  Maaa,,  . 
96  l>^arwick,  R.  I 

18.5  Washinftton,  D.  C, 
3&,  7 ; W  aterbu  ry ,  Con  n.. 
5fl.  6 Waterloo.  Iowa.  .    , 
44 . 7  WatcrtowR,  N.  Y.,  * 

25.2  W- eat  Hoboken,  K*  J. 
124,3\Vheelln(f.  W.  Va,.  , 

56.B,Withita.  Kan*.,  ,  , 
&39  T'Wilkcs-HafTti.  Pa..  , 

Jl.O  n's|lifirri,>^port.  Pa.,  * 
,  i'J.  T  Uiliiurik':tQu,  Del^,  * 
I  10-  *>  VVilfinRicton,  N.  G*, 
232,  2"  Woonaocket.  R*  I,. . 

07. 2 'Worcester,  Moia..    * 

18, 4:  Von k era*  N.  V*.  *    . 

31.5.  Vofk.  Fa.,     *    *    .    , 

10.3  Vounj^town,  OhiOi 
Sl.S.Zancavilk,  Ohio,*    . 


Por. 
1910 


TEN  LARGEST  CITIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Crrr 

Cbn8u»I     Pop. 

Crrr 

Cknbus 

Pop. 

1.    New  York 

1915 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1912 

5,253.885 
4.521,685 
2.888.110 
2.185,283 
2.000.181 

6.    Petrosrad 

1913 
1910 
1910 
1912 
1910 

8,073,800 

3.    London. 

?;  Berliner. : ! ! ! .    :..:.:..:.:..:..:. 

8,071»257 

8.    Paria 

8.    Vienna 

2.031.498 

4.    Chicago 

9.    Moscow, 

1,779.038 

5.    Tokyo 

10.    Philadelphia. 

1.640.006 

GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 


Abysstnia*  The  system  of  government 
is  monarchical,  and  each  large  province  is  under 
a  Ras  or  feudal  chief,  the  more  important  of 
whom  form  a  Council  of  State,  while  under  them 
are  the  governors  of  districts  and  the  chiefs  of 
villages.  In  October,  1907,  a  decree  was  issued 
announcing  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  on  Euro- 
pean lines,  and  ministers  of  justice,  finance,  com- 
merce, war,  and  foreign  affairs  were  appointed. 
Each  Ras  has  a  standing  force  as  garrison  and  at 
eall  in  case  of  war,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
retainers  not  embodied.  The  regular  forces 
united  are  estimated  at  250,000  men. 

Afghanistan.  The  government  of  Af- 
ghanistan is  monarchical  under  one  hereditarv 
prince,  called  the  Ameer,  whose  power  varies  with 
nis  own  char^ter  and  fortune.  The  dominions 
are  politically  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of 
Kabul,  Turkistan,  Herat,  and  Kandahar,  Badakh- 
shan  being  now  und^  Turkistan.  Each  nrov- 
ince  is  under  a  hdkim  or  governor  (called  Ndib), 
under  whom  nobles  dispense  justice  after  a  feudal 
fashion.  Spoliation,  exaction,  and  embezzlement 
are  almost  universal.  Three  classes  of  chiefs — 
fiirdas  or  hereditary  nobles,  khans  or  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and  mullahs  of  Mohammedan 
religion— form  the  council  of  the  monarch.  This 
council  or  durbar  comprises  two  bodies,  the  Dur- 
bar Shahi  or  royal  assembly,  and  the  Kharawanin 
Mulkhi  or  commons.  The  Ameer  has  a  subsidy 
of  eighteen  lakhs  (£120,000)  per  annum  from  the 
Indian  government.  By  the  treaty  of  1893,  con- 
firmed in  1905,  the  Ameer  accepts  the  advice  of 
the  British  government  in  regaiti  to  his  relations 
with  foreign  powers,  and  is  guaranteed  against 
unprovokd  aggression  on  his  dominions.  A 
standing  army  is  maintained,  and  service  is 
obligatory,  but  rests  lightly  upon  the  populaticHi, 
about]  one  man  in^  eight  bemg  called  upon  to 
serve. 

Alabama  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1817,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in 
1819.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of 
thirty-five  members  and  a  House  of  Represent 
tatives  of  one  hundred  six  members,  each  being 
elected  for  four  years.  The  chieif  executive 
officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor,  elected  for 
four  years.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia,  has  a  limited  veto  in  legislation,  and 
exercises  the  powers  usually  entrusted  to  State 

govonors.    Other    elective    officers    are    the 
eutenant-govemor,   auditor,   attome^Tgeneral, 
treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  education. 

Argentina,  Republic  of.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  1853,  as  variously 
amended,  the  executive  power  is  left  to  a  president, 
elected  for  six  years  Dv  representatives  of  the 
fourteen  provinces,  equal  to  double  the  number  of 
senators  and  deputies  combined;  while  the 
legislative  authonty  is  vested  in  a  national 
congress,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
deputies,  the  former  numbering  thirty,  two 
from  the  capital  and  from  eaoh  province^  ejected 
by  a  q[)ecial  body  of  electors  in  the  capital,  and 
by. the  legislatures  in  the  provinces;  ana  the 


latter,  120  members  elected  by  the  people.  By 
the  constitution  there  should  be  one  deputy  for 
every  33,000  inhabitants.  A  deputy  must  be 
25  years  of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen  for  four 
years.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four  years, 
but  one-half  of  the  house  must  retire  every  two 
years.  Senators  must  be  30  years  of  age,  have 
been  citizens  for  six  years.  One-third  of  the 
senate  is  renewed  every  three  years.  The  two 
chambers  meet  annually  from  May  1st  to  Sep- 
tember 30th.  The  members  of  both  the  senate 
and  the  house  of  deputies  each  receive  18,000 
pesos  per  annum.  A  vice-president,  elected  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
president,  fiUs  the  office  of  chairman  of  the 
senate,  but  has  otherwise  no  political  power. 
The  president  is  commander-m-chief  of  the 
troops,  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military,  and 
judicial  offices,  and  has  the  right  of  presentation 
to  bishoprics;  with  the  minisUy,  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  executive  acts.  Neither  the  president 
nor  the  vice-furesident  can  be  reelected. 

Arizona  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1863,  and  became  a  State  in  1912.  It  has  a 
Federal  representation  of  two  senators  and  one 
congressman  at  large.  Under  the  constitutioUi 
the  le^lative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Senate 
comprising  nineteen  members,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  thirty-five  members.  Any 
measure  permissible  under  the  constitution,  or 
an  amenoment  to  the  constitution,  may  be  made 
either  by  initiative  or  by  referendum.  Legisla- 
tors must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  at 
least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  residents  of 
Arizona  a(  least  one  year  preceding  the  election. 
A  majority  of  all  members  elected  to  each  house 
is  necessary  to  pass  any  bill.  The  executive  de- 
partment consists  of  the  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  state  auditor,  state  treasurer^  attorney- 
general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
who  are  elected  for  two  years.  The  governor  is 
commander-in-chief  of  military  forces,  may  grant 
pardons,  and  has  the  ordinary  limited  veto  power, 
except  he  cannot  veto  a  bill  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature and  referred  to  the  peo^e  for  vote  thereon. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  m  a  supreme  court, 
sm)erior  couits,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other 
inferior  courts  provided  by  law.  The  Constitu* 
tion  was  amended  in  1912  to  give  women  the 
right  to  vote  and  to  extend  the  recall  to  all  state 
officers,  including  judges;  under  constitutional 
amendment  of  1914  state-wide  prohibition  went 
into  effect  Jan.  1,  1915. 

Arkansas.  The  Constitution  of  1836  was 
followed  by  those  of  1864,  1868,  and  1874:  the 
last  is  still  in  force.  In  1910  the  initiative  and 
referendum  were  adopted.«Amendments  proposed 
in  either  house  of  the  Legislature,  approved  by  a 
maiority  of  the  members  of  each  house  and  by 
a  'inajority  voting  at  the  said  election''  in  the 
prescribed  mann^,  became  part  of  iht  Constitu- 
tion. Legislative  powar  is  vested  in  the  General 
Assembly,  consistmg  of  a  Senate  of  thirty-five 
members,  elected  for  four  years^  partially  re- 
newed every  two  years,  aad  a  house  of  Repte* 
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eentatiyes  of  100  membera  elected  for  two  years. 
Any  bill  may  origmate  in  either  house.  The 
House  of  Kbpresentatives  has  the  right  to 
impeach;  the  Senate  tries  cases  of  impeach- 
ment. Senators  and  Representatives  must  be 
citixens,  the  former  25  years  of  age  and  the 
latter  21,  and  both  must  have  resided  in  the 
State  two  years,  and  in  the  county  or  district 
one  year  next  before  election.  The  chief  execu- 
tive (^oer  of  the  State  is  the  governor,  elected 
for  two  years.  He  is  commander-in-chief  oi  the 
militia;  he  can  appoint  to  executive  offices 
which  have  become  vacant,  has  imlimited  par- 
doning power  (but  not  in  cases  of  impeachment), 
and  may  cidl  special  sessions  of  the  Liegislature. 
He  has  a  veto  which  may  be  overridcfen  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  of  each 
house.  Other  officials  elected  for  two  years  are 
the  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney-general,  super- 
intendent of  pubUc  mstruction,  and  commis- 
sioner of  mines,  manufactures  and  agriculture. 

Articles  of  Confederation.  While 
the  Declaration  ci  Independence  was  under 
consideration  in  the  Contmental  Congress,  and 
before  it  was  finally  agreed  upon,  measures 
were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tutional form  of  government:  and  on  the  11th 
of  June,  1776,  it  was  "Resolved,  That  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  prepare  and  di^t  the 
form  of  a  confederation  to  pe  entered  mto  be- 
tween these  Colonies";  which  committee  was 
appointed  the  next  day,  June  12,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  member  from  each  Colony,  namelv: 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  S.  Adams,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr, 
Sherman,  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston.  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  McKean,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hewes, 
Mr.  E.  Rutledge,  and  Mr.  Gwinnett.  On  the 
12th  <rf  July,  1776,  the  committee  reported  a 
draught  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which 
was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  under 
the  strictest  injunctions  of  secrecy. 

This  report  underwent  a  thorough  discussion 
in  Congr^,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  15th 
of  November,  1777;  on  which  aay,  "Articles  of 
Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union"  were  finally 
agreed  to  in  form,  and  they  were  directed 
to  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
United  States,  and  if  approved  by  them,  they 
were  advised  to  authorize  their  delegates  to 
ratify  the  same  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  that  event  they  were  to  become 
conclusive.  On  the  17th  of  November,  1777, 
the  Congress  agreed  upon  the  form  of  a  circular 
letter  to  accompany  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, which  concluaed  with  a  recommendation 
to  each  of  the  several  legislatures  "to  invest  its 
delegates  with  comp)etent  powers,  ultimately, 
and  m  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  State,  to  sub- 
scribe articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union  of  the  United  States,  and  to  attena  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose  on  or  before  the  10th  day 
of  March  next."  This  letter  was  signed  by  the 
President  of  Congress  and  sent,  with  a  copy  of 
the  articles,  to  each  State  legislature. 

On  the  26th  of  June^  1778,  Congress  agreed 
upon  the  form  of  a  ratification  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  directed  a  copy  of  the 
articles  and  the  ratification  to  be  engrossed  on 
parchment;  which,  on  the  0th  of  July,  1778, 
naving  been  examined  and  the  blants  filled. 


was  mgned  by  the  deloctttes  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 
Congress  then  directed  that  a  circular  letter  be 
addressed  to  the  States,  whose  delegates  were 
not  present,  or  being  present,  conceived  they 
were  not  authorized  to  sign  the  ratification, 
informing  them  how  many  and  what  States  had 
ratified  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  de- 
siring them,  with  all  convenient  dispatch,  to 
authorize  their  delegates  to  ratify  tne  same. 
Of  these  States,  North  Carolina  ratified  on  the 
21st  and  Georgia  on  the  24th  of  July.  1778; 
New  Jersey  on  the  26th  of  November  following: 
Delaware  on  the  5th  of  May,  1779;  Maryland 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1781;  and  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1781,  Congress, assembled  imder  the  new 
form  of  government. 

ACT    OF    CONFEDERATION    OF    THE     UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

TO  ALL  TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENTS  SHALL  COME,  WK  TBM 
nNDBRSIGNBD  DBLBQATES  OW  THB  STATBS  AYFXXBD  TO 
OUB  NAMBS,   SBND   OREBTINQ. 

Wlu  r^  jL^  the  Dd^TK^U^  of  ibc  United  Stniai  of  Axuet- 
ioi  in  ^'uiijfrt'iia  ttJ<'B{.-[iible<l  did  on  tbe  35th  flay  of  No- 
vembH?r  in  thu  Year  of  our  Ijord  Otnj  Thin j -.and  Seven 
Hundred  and  f?^v«nty  Ji^ven^  aiid  in  thv  H^4.'Cond  Year 
of  the  Indf'peaclonec  of  A  merits  u^w  to  etrtddn  articles 
of  {>mf<5i;Jerati(>ii  mid  petpntuiil  IJniuw  b<?twoi?ii  the  states 
of  NiJwiiftmpHhir*^  M3iiBai?1nu*etf.e-biiy,  Rhijdeisland  and 
ProvidcQce  riAntntiijiia,  CooiK^etkut,  Npw  York,  New 
Jerat^y^  Peojinylvjirilftt  Delnwajv*  MArylnnd^  Virginia, 
NcirU)    CarohnA.    Scnith    CiLroUuii    kud    G««r|jp*    in    the 

Wf.r^'^  ..,1     ,i..^     .  ;. 

** ARTICLES  OP  CONTEDEBATION  ANt>  I>ERI>BTT7AL  UKION 
BBTWEBN  THB  STATES  OP  NBWHAliPSHIBE,  MASSACHD- 
SBTTS-BAT,  RHODBISLAND  AND  PBOVIDENCB  PLANTA- 
TIONS, CONNECTICUT,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  JEBSET,  PENN- 
SYLVANIA, DELAWARE,  ItARTLAND,  VIRGINIA,  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  BOOTH  CAROLINA  AND  OBOROIA. 

Article  i.  The  Stile  of  this  confederacy  shall  be 
"The  United  States  of  America." 

Article  n.  Each  State  retains  its  Sovereignty,  free- 
dom and  independence,  and  every  Power,  Jurisdiction 
and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  expresslv 
delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congreas  assembled. 
^  Article  hi.  The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter 
mto  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other,  for 
their  common  defence,  the  ■ecurity  of  their  Liberties, 
and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  them- 
selves to  assist  each  other,  against  all  force  offered  to, 
or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account 
of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  oUier  pretence 
whatever. 

Article  rv.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
mutual  friendship  and  intercourse  among  Uie  people 
of  the  different  states  in  this  union,  the  frM  inhabitants 
of  each  of  these  states,  paupers,  vagabonds  and  fugi- 
tives from  Justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  Itx  the  several 
states;  and  the  people  of  each  state  shall  have  free  in- 
gress and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  state,  and  ahali 
enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce, 
subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions  and  restrictions 
as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively,  provided  that 
such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  property  imported  into  any  state,  to 
any  other  state  of  which  the  Owner  is  an  inhabitant; 
provided  also  that  no  Imposition,  duties  or  restriction 
shall  be  laid  by  any  state,  on  the  property  of  the  united 
states,  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  Person  piilty  of,  or  charged  with  treason, 
felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor  in  any  state,  ((hall 
flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  united 
states,  he  shall  upon  demand  of  the  Governor  or  execu- 
tive power,  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered 
up  and  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  his 
offence. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  tbesa 
states  to  the  records,  acta  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
the  courts  and  magbtrates  of  every  other  state. 

Article  v.  For  the  more  convenient  manageiBfliit 
of  the  general  interest  of  the  united  states,  dclegatea 
shall  be  annually  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  lejt^ 
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Uture  of  each  ttate  thmTi  dir«et,  to  meet  in  Congre«  on 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  erery  year,  with  a 
power  reserved  to  each  state,  to  recal  its  delegates,  or 
any  of  them,  at  anv  time  within  the  y«ar,  and  to  send 
others  in  their  stead,  for  the  renutinder  of  the  Year. 

No  state  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than 
two,  nor  by  more  than  seven  Members;  and  no  person 
shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three 
vearr  in  any  term  of  six  srears;  nor  shall  any  person,  be- 
mg  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  under 
the  united  states,  for  which  he,  or  another  for  his  benefit 
receives  any  salanr,  fees  or  emolument  of  any  kind. 

Each  state  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  states,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  states. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  united  states,  in  Con-* 
gress  assembled,  each  state  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not 
be  impeached  or  auestioned  in  any  Court,  or  place  out 
of  Congress,  and  the  members  of  congress  shall  be  pro- 
tected m  their  persons  from  arrests  and  imprisonments, 
dxiring  the  time  of  their  going  to  and  from,  and  attend- 
ance on  congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Abticub  vx.  No  state  without  the  Consent  of  the 
united  states  in  congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  em- 
bassy to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into 
any  conference,  agreement,  alliance  or  treaty  with  any 
King,  prince  or  state;  nor  shall  any  person  holding  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  united  states,  or  any 
of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office  or 
title  of  any  lond  whatever  from  any  king,  prince  or 
foreign  state;  nor  riiall  the  united  states  m  congress 
assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  states  shall  enter  into  any  treatv, 
confederation  or  alUanoe  whatever  between  them,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  united  states  in  congress  assem- 
bled, specifying  accurateljr  the  purposes  for  which  the 
same  is  to  be  entered  mto,  and  how  long  it  shall 
continue. 

No  state  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  which  may 
interfere  with  any  stipulations  in  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled  with  anv 
king,  prince  or  state,  in  pursuance  of  any  treaties  al- 
ready proposed  by  congress  to  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain. 

No  veosels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by 
any  state,  except  such  number  only,  as  shall  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled, 
for  the  defence  of  such  state,  of  its  trade;  nor  shall  any 
body  of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any  state,  in  time  of  peace, 
except  such  number  only,  as  m  the  judgment  of  the 
united  states,  in  eongress  assembled,  shall  be  deemed 
re<iuisite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  such  state;  but  every  state  shall  always  keep  up  a 
well  regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed 
and  accoutred,  and  shall  provide  and  constantly  have 
ready  for  use,  in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field- 
pieoes  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition and  camp  equipage. 

No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent 
of  the  united  states  in  congress  assemblea,  unless  such 
state  be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have 
received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  by 
some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  state,  and  the 
danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay,  till 
the  united  states  in  congress  assembled  can  be  consulted: 
nor  shall  any  state  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  or 
vessels  of  war.  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except 
it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  united  states  m 
congress  assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom 
or  state  and  the  subjects  thereof,  against  which  war 
has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
shall  be  established  by  the  united  states  in  congress 
assembled,  unless  such  state  be  infested  by  pirates,  in 
which  case  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that 
occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  eontinue, 
or  until  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled  shall 
determine  otherwise. 

AancLB  VII.  When  land-forces  are  raised  by  any 
state  for  the  common  defence,  all  officers  of  or  under  the 
rank  of  colonel,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of 
each  state  respectively  by  whom  such  forces  shall  he 
raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  state  shall  direct, 
and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  state  which 
fifst  made  the  appointment. 

ABTXCX.S  Tiu.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  et- 
pences  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or 
general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  united  states  in 
congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common 
treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  states, 
in  propoirtion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each  state, 
snAtcd  to  or  surveyed  for  any  Penon,  as  such  land 


and  the  buiMinga  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be 
estimated  acoormng  to  suoh  mode  as  the  united  states 
in  congress  assembled,  siuJl  from  time  to  time  direct 
and  appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid 
and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legia- 
latures  of  the  several  states  within  the  time  apeed 
upon  by  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled. 

Abtxclb  XX.  The  united  states  in  congress  assem- 
bled, shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power 
of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  exeejpt  in  the  caaes 
mentioned  in  the  sixth  article  —  of  senoing  and  receiv- 
ing embassadors  —  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances, 
provided  that  no  treaty  of  eommerce  shall  be  made 
whereby  the  legislative  i>ower  of  the  respective  states 
shall  be  restramed  from  imposing  suoh  imposts  and 
duties  on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people  are  subjected 
to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importa- 
tion of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever 

—  of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  in  oU  cases,  what 
captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what 
manner  prises  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  united  states  shall  be  dividec!  or  appropriated 

—  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprinl  in  times 
of  peace  —  appointing  courts  for  the  tnal  of  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  estabhsb^ 
ing  courts  for  recMving  and  determining  finally  appeals 
in  all  cases  of  captures,  provided  that  no  memoer  of 
congress  shall  be  appointed  a  Judge  of  any  of  the  said 
courts. 

The  united  states  in  congress  assembled  riiall  also  be 
the  last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences 
now  subsisting  or  that  hereafter  may  ariss  between  two 
of  more  states  eonceminff  boundary,  jurisdiction  or  any 
other  cause  whatever;  which  authority  shall  always  be 
exercised  in  the  manner  following:  Whenever  the  legi»' 
lative  or  executive  authority  or  lawful  agent  of  any 
state  in  controversy  with  another  shall  present  a  peuh 
tion  to  eongress  stating  the  matter  in  question  and 
prasring  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by 
order  of  congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  autiior* 
ity  of  the  other  state  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned 
for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents, 
who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint  by  joint  consent, 
commissioners  or  Judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing 
and  determining  the  matter  in  question:  but  if  they 
cannot  agree,  congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of 
each  of  the  united  states,  and  from  the  hat  of  suoh  per- 
sons each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one.  the 
petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reauced 
to  thirteen;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven, 
nor  more  than  nine  names  as  congress  shall  direct, 
shall  in  the  presence  of  congress  be  drawn  out  by  lot, 
and  the  persons  whose  name^  shall  be  so  drawn  or  any 
five  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear 
and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  uways  as  a 
major  part  of  the  Judges  who  shall  hear  the  cause  shall 
agree  in  the  determination:  and  if  either  party  shall 
neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  show- 
ing reasons,  which  congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or 
bemg  present  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  congress  shall 
proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  State, 
and  the  secretary  of  congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of 
such  party  absent  or  refusing;  and  the  judgment  and 
sentence  of  the  court  to  be  appointed,  in  the  manner 
before  prescribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive;  and  if 
any  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  such  court,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or 
cause,  the  court  shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce 
sentence,  or  judgment,  which  shall  in  like  manner  be 
fiD:J  ijiii  decinlvf^,  the  judgment  or  sentence  and  othCr 
pr<  a '  4rd!itifffl  be^ng  in  cither  case  transmitted  to  congress, 
and  l^Klgcd  among  ihn  acta  of  congress  for  the  security 
of  thd  piirtiffl  cQnriM-tied:  inrovided  that  every  commis- 
si uTMr,  Defore^  he  si  to  id  ju^Kment,  shall  take  an  oath  to 
bfl  !td miniate rffd  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the. supreme  or 
superior  court  of  the  stiit^i,  where  the  cause  shall  be 
tried,  "wpU  and  tnjtiy  tn  Jiraf  and  determine  the  matter 
in  Que^tinn,  ar!i!ordirig  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  with- 
out fa%fjur,  afrpcticjtj  or  h<nte  of  reward:"  provided  also 
that  no  Ertate  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit 
of  the  uaJtM  stfttrs. 

All  pontroversipfl  ccrtccrning  the  private  right  of  soil 
clnimi;^  utiiler  d\f[iTtin%  grants  of  two  or  more  states. 
whofe  jiiriAdiirtion-  ^^  ihcy  may  respect  such  lands,  and 
the  ntntesff  whicl]  j  n?«!wd  aiich  grantss  are  adjusted,  the 
sa-id  Efatits  or  ^itht^r  of  them  being  at  the  same  tinle 
claimed  t'>  bav^  origin  a  led  antecedent  to  such  settle 
tnent   of    jjuriftdii'tton,    nhaAl    on^the   i>etition    of   either 

Surty  to  ihp  FfjTvgfi^PS  oi  the  united  states,  bo  finalKr 
et^r  mined  a>  ntHT  %a  may  be  in  the  same  manncr  as  is 
bsfoT?  prciMcrib^  lot  J(^oidulg  disputes  respecting  UkA' 
torial  iurisdictioD  betv^een  different  states. 
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The  united  itfttop  19  oonfreM  SMembled  ihall  alao 
have  the  sole  and  exohieive  right  and  power  of  regulat- 
ing the  alloy  and  value  of  ooin  etruok  by  their  own 
authority,  or  by  that  of  the  reepective  aUtes  —  fixing 
the  standard  of  weighte  and  meaeures  throughout  the 
united  etates  —  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  ail 
affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the 
states,  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state 
within  Its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated  — 
establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  state 
to  another,  throughout  all  the  united  states,  and  exact- 
ing such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  thro'  the  same 
as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the  expenoes  of  the  said 
office  —  appointing  ail  officers  of  the  land  forces,  in  the 
service  of  the  united  states,  excepting  regimental  offi- 
cers—  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces, 
and  commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service 
of  the  united  states  —  making  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and 
directing  their  operations.  ,    „  . 

The  united  states  in  oongress  assembled  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  a  committee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of 
congress,  to  be  denominated  "A.  Committee  of  the 
States,'*  and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  state; 
and  to  appoint  such  other  committees  and  civil  officers 
as  may  be  necessary  for  mana^ng  the  general  affairs  of 
the  united  states  under  their  direction  —  to  appoint  one 
of  their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  person  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  ofSoe  of  president  more  than 
one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years;  to  ascertain  the 
necessary  sums  of  Money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of 
the  united  states,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the 
same  for  defraying  the  public  expences  —  to  borrow 
money,  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  united  states, 
transmitting  every  half  year  to  the  respective  states  an 
account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted, 
—  to  build  and  equip  a  navy  —  to  agree  upon  the  num- 
ber of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each 
state  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants  m  such  state;  which  requisitions 
shall  be  binding,  and  thereupon  the  lenslature  of  each 
state  shall  appoint  the  regimental  officers,'  raise  the 
men  and  doatn,  arm  and  equip  them  in  a  soldier  like 
manner,  at  the  expenoe  of  the  united  states;  and  the 
officers  and  men  so  cloathed,  armed  and  ec^uipped  shall 
march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time 
agreed  on  by  tne  united  states  in  congress  assembled: 
But  if  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled  shall,  on 
consideration  of  circumstances  judge  proper  that  any 
■tate  should  not  raise  men,  or  should  raise  a  amiLlUT 
number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  stat^:^  should 
raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  th'^rci^f, 
such  extra  number  shall  be  raised,  officered,  cloathed, 
armed  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  thct  tjnuta 
of  such  state,  unless  the  legislature  of  such  state  ahaXi 
judge  that  such  extra  number  cannot  be  safely  pp^ircd 
out  of  the  same,  in  which  case  they  shall  raise  oflcar, 
oloath,  arm  and  equip  as  many  of  such  extra  nurnbtr 
as  they  judge  can  be  safelv  spared.  And  the  ofhco^rs 
and  men  so  cloathed,  armed  and  equipped,  shall  rrmrch 
to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time  agi^f'inj  on 
by  the  united  states  in  oongress  assembled. 

The  united  states  in  oongress  assembled  shall  never 
engage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances, 
nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor 
ascertain  the  sums  and  expences  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence and  welfare  of  the  united  states,  or  any  of  them, 
nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
united  states,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon 
the  number  of  vessels  of  war,  to  be  built  or  purchased, 
or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor 
appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  armv  or  navy, 
unless  nine  states  assent  to  the  same:  nor  snail  a  ques- 
tion on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from 
day  to  ds,y  be  determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  united  states  shall  have  power  to 
adjourn  to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place 
within  the  united  states,  so  that  no  period  of  adjourn- 
ment be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  space  of  six 
Months,  and  shall  pubUsh  the  Journal  of  their  proceed- 
ings monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  relating  to 
treaties,  alliances  or  military  operations,  as  in  their 
judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
the  delegates  of  each  state  on  any  question  shall  be 
entered  on  the  Journal,  when  it  is  desired  by  any  dele- 

Ete;  and  the  delegates  of  a  state,  or  any  of  them,  at 
I  or  their  request  shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript 
of  the  said  Journal,  i^xcept  such  parts  as  are  above 
exoepted,  to  lay  before  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states. 

Awnoui  z.    The  oommittee  of  the  states,  or  any 


nine  of  them,  shall  be  authorised  to  execute,  in  tlM 
recess  of  congress,  such  of  the  powers  of  congress  as  the 
imited  states  in  oongress  assembled,  by  the  consent  of 
nine  states,  shall  from  time  to  time  think  expedient  to 
vest  them  with;  provided  that  no  power  be  delegated 
to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the 
articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  states  in  the 
congress  of  the  united  states  assembled  is  requisite. 

AamcLM  zi.  Canada  acceding  to  this  coxifederationj 
and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  united  states,  shall 
be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  ot 
this  imion:  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine 
sUtes. 

Article  zn.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  monies  bor 
rowed  and  debts  contracted  by,  or  imder  the  authority 
of  congress,  before  the  assemblmg  of  the  united  states, 
in  pursuance  of  the  present  confederation,  shall  be 
deemed  and  considered  as  a  char^  against  the  united 
states,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said 
united  states,  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly 
pledged. 

Articlb  zm.  Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  deter- 
minations of  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled, 
on  all  questions  which  by  this  confederation  are  sub- 
mitted to  them.  And  the  Articles  of  this  confederation 
shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  state,  and  the 
union  shall  be  perpetual;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at 
any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them;  unless 
such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  congress  of  the  united 
states,  and  be  i^terwards  confirmed  by  the  legislatures 
of  every  state. 

AND  WHEREAS  it  hath  pleased  the  Great  Governor 
of  the  World  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  legislatures  we 
resi>ectively  represent  in  congress,  to  approve  of,  and 
to  authorise  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  confedera- 
tion and  perpetual  umon.  KNOW  YE  that  we  the 
undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and 
authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do  by  these 
presents,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective 
constituents,  fully  and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each 
and  every  of  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  per- 
petual union,  and  all  and  singular  the  matters  and 
things  therein  contained:  And  we  do  further  solemnly 
plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constitu- 
ents, that  they^  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the 
united  states  in  congress  assembled,  on  all  questions, 
which  by  the  said  confederation  are  submitted  to  them. 
And  that  the  articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed 
by  the  states  we  respectively  represent,  and  that  the 
union  shall  be  perpetual. 

IN  WITNESS  whereof  we  have  heretmto  set  our 
hands  in  Congress.  DONE  at  Philadelphia  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  the  ninth  Day  of  July  in  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  one  Thousand  seven  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
eight,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  independence  of 
America. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  cf  the  State  of  New  Hampehire, 
JoBXAH  Baxtlxtt,  John  Wbntwosth,  jxtmB. 

August  8,  1778. 
On  ihe  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maaaachtuette  Bay. 
John  Hancock,  Francis  Dana, 

Samukl  Adams,  James  Lovell, 

Blbridob  Gbrrt,  Samuel  Hoi/tek. 

On  the  part  and  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Rhode  leland   and 

Providence  Plantaiione. 
William  Ellbbt,  John  Collinb. 

Henbt  Mabchant, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  ConrteetictU. 
RooBB  Sherman,  Trrus  Hosmer, 

Samuel  Huntinoton,  Andrew  Adams. 

Olxveb  Wolcott, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  StaU  of  New  York. 
Jab  Duane,  Wiluam  Duer, 

Fras  Lewib,  Qouvr  Morris. 

On  the  part  and  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Jereey. 
Jno  Wxtherspoon,  Nathl  Scudder,  Nov.  20, 

1778. 
On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  ofPennaylvania, 
Robt.  Morris.  William  Clinoan, 

Danibl  Robebdeau,  Joseph  Reed,  July  22nd« 

JoNA  Batabd  Smith,  1778. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
John  Dickinson,  May  6,        Tho.  M'Kban,  Feb.  12, 

1779,  1779. 

Nicholas  Van  Dtke, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
John  Hanson.  March  1,  1781, 
Daniel  Cabroll,     Do. 
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On  tk4  part  and  Ukalf  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 

BlOBABO  HSKBT  LbB,  '  JnO.  HaBTIS. 

John  Bamutmr,  FmAMcn  Liqbtfoot  Iab. 

TSOMAS  AOAMB, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  StaU  of  Horth  Carolina. 
John  Pbnn,  July  21, 1778.        Jno.  Wxllxams. 

COKNS.  HAmMBTT, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

HsifBT  LxtrBBMB,  RiCBABD  HUTSON, 

WiLUAM  HaxniT  Dkattoit,      Tbob.  Hstwabo,  JuhB. 
Jko.  Matbbws, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia. 
Jmo.  Wautom,  24th  July,  Edwd.  Lamowobtht. 

1778. 

EDWD.  TaLFAIB, 

Austrla-HuniTAry  is  a  monarchy  com- 
posed of  a  Gisleithan  portion,  officially  known  as 
Austria,  and  a  Transleithan  portion  known  aa 
Hungary.  The  reigning  dynasty  is  the  Habe- 
burg-Lorraine  dynasty,  and  the  law  of  suoces- 
sion  is  that  the  Crown  passes  by  right  of  primo- 
geniture and  lineal  succession  to  males,  or,  in 
default  of  males,  to  females.  Each  country  has, 
according  to  the  compromise  made  in  1867,  its 
own  constitution,  a  limited  monarchy,  and  each 
possesses  a  separate  parliam^it,  but  they  have 
united  under  a  common  sovereign  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  common  army  and  navy,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  control  in 
regard  to  common  affairs  and  the  voting  of 
money  for  common  purposes  are  entrusted  to  a 
Bupreoie  body  known  as  the  delegations.  Of 
these  there  are  two,  each  composed  of  sixty 
members,  representing  the  legislative  bodies  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  the  upper  houses  returning 
twenty  and  the  lower  houses  forty  delegates. 
The  members  of  the  delegations  are  appointed 
for  one  year,  and  are  summoned  annually  by  the 
emperor  alternately  at  Vienna  and  at  Budapest. 
Subject  to  ^e  delegations  are  the  three  execu- 
tive departments  for  foreign  affairs,  war,  and 
common  finance,  and  the  common  court  of 
public  accoxmts.  The  compromise  is  expressly 
subject  to  periodical  revision  only  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  regulation  of  the  fiscal  and  conmier- 
cial  afifairs  of  the  two  countries,  the  quota  paid 
by  them  to  the  oonmion  expenses  of  the  empire, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank. 
After  prolonged  negotiations  a  new  customs 
and  commercial  treaty  was  signed,  October  8, 
1907,  which  recognized  the  equality  and  free- 
dom of  action  of  each  contracting  party,  and  a 
separate  (but  identical)  customs  tariff  for  each 
country. 

Belgrluiii  is  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  by 
the  constitution  of  1831,  following  on  the  seces- 
sion from  the  Netherlands  in  1830,  declared  to 
be  a  constitutional  representative  and  hereditary 
monarchy.  Belgium  is  a  neutral  power,  her 
neutrality  being  guaranteed  under  the  T^ty 
of  London,  1831,  by  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  king  and  his  ministers,  the  legis- 
lative power  jointly  in  king,  senate,  and  cham- 
ber of  deputies.  AH  citizens  over  26,  who  have 
hved  at  least  a  year  in  the  same  commune,  have 
a  vote.  An  additional  vote  is  accorded  them  if 
^ev  are  dther  (1)  35  years  of  age,  married, 
with  legitimate  offspring,  and  pav  a  tax  of  at 
l^ast  five  francs  to  the  state;  or  (2)  are  26  years 
old  and  own  immovable  property  to  the  value 


of  at  least  2,000  francs,  or  have  a  corresponding 
income  from  such-property,  or  for  two  years  have 
received  at  least  100  irancs  a  year  from  Bel^um 
funds.  Two  additional  votes  are  given  to  citizens 
of  25  years  of  age  who  possess  a  diploma  of 
higher  education  or  have  filled  a  public  or  private 
position  implying  the  possession  6f  such  educa- 
tion. No  citizen  can  have  more  than  three  votes; 
failure  to  vote  is  a  misdemeanor.  From  this 
electorate  both  houses  of  the  legislature  are 
chosen,  save  for  those  senators  who  are  elected 
indirectly.  The  senate  of  120  members  is  elected 
for  eight  years.  The  number  of  members  elected 
directly,  ninety-three,  is  equal  to  half  the  number 
of  deputies.  The  indirectly  elected  senators  are 
chosen  by  the  provincial  councilB.  two  for  each 
province  with  less  than  500,000  inhabitants; 
three  for  each  with  a  population  up  to  1,000,000; 
and  four  for  each  with  over  1,000,000.  The 
deputies  are  elected  for  f ouryears.  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  40,000  inhabitants,  and 
number  186.  One-half  retire  every  two  years. 
Soiators  must  be  40,  and  deputies  25  years  of 
age.  Each  deputy  receives  4,000  francs  yearly, 
and  travels  free. 

Bolivia.  The  constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  Bolivia  bears  date  October  28,  1880.  By  its 
provisions  the  executive  power  is  vested  m  a 
president,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by 
direct  popular  vote,  and  not  digible  for  reelec- 
tion at  the  termination  of  his  period  of  office; 
while  the  legislative  authority  rests  with  a  con- 
gress of  two  chambers,  called  the  senate  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  The  suffrage  is  possessed 
by  all  who  can  read  and  write.  There  are  six- 
teen senators  (two  for  each  department)  elected 
for  six  years,  and  seventy  deputies  elected  for 
four  years.  Both  senators  and  deputies  are  elected 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Of  the  senators 
one-third  retire  every  two  years;  of  the  deputies 
one-half  retire  every  two  years.  Senators  receive 
a  salary  of  500  bolivianos  (about  195  dollars) 
per  month  during  the  sittings,  which,  as  a  rule, 
last  for  sixty  days,  but  may  be  extended  to 
ninety  days.  Extraordinwy  sessions  may  be 
held  for  special  purposes.  There  are  a  president, 
two  vice-presidents  and  a  ministry,  divided  into 
six  departments:  foreign  relations  and  worship: 
finance;  government  and  fom«:ito;  justice  and 
industry;  war  and  colonization;  education  and 
agriculture. 

Brazil.  A  republic  on  the  east  coast  of 
Central  South  America,  which,  until  1889.  was 
an  empire  under  Emperor  Pedro  II.,  of  the  house 
of  Braganza.  A  revolution  then,  however^ 
broke  out,  and  a  new  constitution  was  ad(^tea 
in  February,  1891.  The  chief  feature  of  this  was 
the  establishment  of  the  old  provinces  as  twenty- 
one  separate  states,  self-governed  except  for 
federal  purposes,  but  with  all  fiscal  matters,  the 
maint^iance  of  order,  the  defense  of  the  country, 
the  omrency,  reserved  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  president,  elected  for  four  years  only  by 
the  people  directly.  Legislative  authority  is 
exercised  by  the  national  congresB^  composed  of 
a  sraate  of  mxtv-three  members,  directlv  elected 
by  the  states  for  nme  years,  one-third  retiring 
every  three  years,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies  <n 
212  members.    Deputies  and  senators  are  paid. 
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The  former  mu3t  have  been  citizena  for  four  and 
the  latter  for  six  years.  Deputies  are  elected 
directly,  with  provision  for  mmority  representa- 
tion, for  three  years,  one  member  being  chosen 
for  every  70,000  of  tne  population. 

British  Empire.  The  United  Kmgdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  British  Empire  nas  been  built,  was 
perfected  in  1603,  when  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  united.  The  executive  power 
of  the  empire  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  tlm)ugh 
his  ministers.  The  real  power  of  the  empire, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  Parliament,  a  body 
which  not  only  has  complete  legislative  power, 
but  which  exercises,  throu^  the  Lower  House, 
much  authority  in  executive  matters.  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  an  Upper  House  of  Lords  and 
a  Lower  House  of  Commons.  It  lasts  five  years 
or  until  dissolved  by  the  sovereign,  and  it 
usually  meets  annually  for  a  term  of  about  six 
months.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
are  peers,  who  hold  office  either  by  hereditary 
right  or  by  crown  appointment  to  the  peerage. 
In  1914  there  were  641  peers.  The  House  of 
Commons  consists  of  members  elected  from 
counties,  boroughs,  and  universities— ^70  in  all 
in  1915. 

The  Colonies  proper  form  three  classes: — (1) 
The  Crovm  Colonies^  which  are  entirely  controlled 
by  the  home  n>vemment;  (2)  those  possessuig 
liepre$entative  instUtUionSj  in  which  the  Crown 
has  no  more  than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the 
home  government  retains  the  control  of  public 
officers;  (3)  those  possessing  Responsible  Govern- 
ment, in  which  the  honie  government  has  no 
oontrol  over  any  public  officer,  though  the  Crown 
appoints  the  governor  and  still  retains  a  veto 
on  legislation. 

The  established  Church  of  England  ia  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  the  king 
is  the  supreme  head;  but  all  religions  are  tol- 
erated and  are  equal  at  law.  Pubuc  instruction 
is  not  compulsory,  but  the  national  board  of 
education  maintains  control  of  the  school  boards 
and  requires  that  accommodations  be  provided 
for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fourteen  years.  Secondary  education  is  not 
controlled  by  the  government,  but  the  university 
system  is,  perhaps,  more  perfectly  developed 
in  En^and  than  in  any  other  country.  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  each  has  its  system 
of  courts  of  justice. 

The  Parliament. — ^The  present  form  of  Parlia- 
ment, divided  into  two  nouses,  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  popular  vote, 
about  one-sixth  of  the  population  being  electors, 
and  the  election  must  be  by  secret  vote  oy  ballot. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  peers,  who 
hold  their  seats  by  hereditary  right,  by  creation 
of  the  sovereign,  by  virtue  of  office  (the  bishops), 
by  election  for  life  (Irish  peers),  and  by  election 
for  the  term  of  Parliament  (Scottish  peers). 

No  one  under  21  years  of  age  can  be  a 
member  of  Parliament.  All  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
S<H>tlAnd,  and  Ronmn  Catholic  clergymen,  and 
all  Bi>vemment  contractors  and  sheriffs  or  re- 
turmng  offioere  are  disqualified.    No  English  or 


Scottish  peer  can  be  dected  to  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  non-representative  Irish  peon 
are  eligible  for  membership. 

important  alterations  were  made  in  the 
Constitution  by  the  Parliament  Act^  1911. 
Under  this  Act,  all  money  bills  (so  certified  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons),  if  not 
passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  without  amend- 
ment, may  become  law  without  their  concurrence 
on  the  royal  assent  being  signified.  Public  bills, 
other  than  money  bills  or  a  bUl  extendbag  the 
maximum  duration  of  Parliament,  if  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  three  successive 
sessions,  whether  of  the  same  Parliament  or 
not,  and  rejected  each  time  by  the  House  of 
Loras,  may  become  law  without  their  concur- 
rence on  the  royal  assent  being  simified,  pro- 
vided that  two  years  have  elapsed  between  the 
second  reading  in  the  first  session  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  third  reading  in  the  third 
session.  All  bills  comine  under  this  Act  must 
reach  the  House  of  Lords  at  least  one  month 
before  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  cabinet,  prior  to  December,  1916,  con- 
sisted of  the  political  chiefs  of  the  principal  gov- 
ernment departments,  under  the  headship  oithe 
prime  minister,  and  exceeded  tw^ity  in  number. 
Upon  the  formation  of  the  coalition  ministry, 
December  11.  1916,  the  ''war  cabinet''  was  re- 
duced in  numb^  to  five  members,  which  included 
(1)  the  prime  minister  and  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, (2)  the  lord  president  of  the  council  and 
leader  of  the  house  of  lords,  (3)  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequ^  and  leader  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  (4  and  5)  two  ministers  without  port- 
folio. To  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war  other 
ministers  and  department  heads  were  appointed 
from  time  to  time,  including  ministers  ot  muni- 
tions, blockade,  and  food  control,  shipping  con- 
troller, president  of  the  air  ministry,  and  direc- 
tor-general of  national  service. 

The  present  ruler  is  "George  V.,  by  the 
Grace  ot  God,  of  the  United  Ki^dom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Domin- 
ions Beyond  the  Seas.  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Emperor  of  India." 

Bulsraria.  By  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  1878, 
Bulgaria  was  constituted  an  autonomous  and 
tributary  principality  under  the  su£aaint>[  of 
the  Porte.  In  1885,  Eastern  Rumelia  was  united 
to  Bulgaria.  In  1908  Prince  Ferdinand  W- 
daimed  Bulgaria  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  kmg,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  ministers,  and  the  legislative 
power  in  a  single  chamber,  the  Sobranje,  or 
national  assembly,  elected  for  four  years  by 
manhood  suffrage  in  the  proportion  of  one 
member  to  every  20,000  of  the  population. 
There  is  also  a  Grand  Sobranje,  consisting  of  dele- 
gates selected  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  10,000 
of  the  population,  to  which  constitutional  and 
other  questions,  such  as  a  vacancy  on  the  throne 
or  the  acquisition  of  territory,  must  be  referred. 

Caiifornia.  A  Constitution  was  framed 
by  a  convention  of  delegates  assembled  in  w 
pueblo  of  Monterey  in  the  year  1849,  but  it  cud 
not  become  effective  until  the  Gon^rees  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  act  of  admission, 
September  9,  1850.  In  1862  the  Gonstitutioo 
received  important  amendments,  and  in  1879 
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a  new  Constitution  wm  adopted.  Since  that 
year  numerous  and  important  amendments 
have  been  made.  Especially  notable  is  the  group 
of  twenty-three  amendments  adopted  in  1911  to 
provide  for  more  direct  popular  control.  These 
include  the  initiatire  ana  referendum,  the  recall, 
including  judges,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
women,  a  larger  measure  of  home  rule  in  cities, 
state  control  of  railroads  and  other  public  utilities, 
elimination  of  appeals  on  technical  grounds  in 
criminal  cases,  extension  of  impeachment  to 
appellate  judges,  employers'  liability  and  other 
raoical  changes.  The  effect  of  these  amendments 
is  practically  to  make  the  constitution  a  new 
instrument.  To  amend  the  California  Consti- 
tution it  is  necessary  only  to  secure  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and 
a  sunple  majority  vote  for  the  amendments  at 
the  next  popular  election.  The  State  Legislature 
is  composea  of  the  Senate,  a  body  of  forty  mem- 
bers, elected  for  terms  of  four  years  —  half  the 
number  being  elected  each  two  years — and  the 
Assembly,  eighty  members,  electea  for  two  years. 
The  qualifications  for  eligiDility  to  the  Senate  or 
Assembly  are  citizenship  of  the  State  for  three 
years  and  residence  in  the  district  for  one  year. 
Neither  house  of  the  Legislature  possesses  any 
advantage  over  the  other  in  originating  legisla- 
tion. Certain  of  the  governor's  appomtments 
must  be  submitted  to  me  Senate  for  approval. 
In  impeachment  cases  the  Assembly  brmgs  the 
impeachment,  and  it  is  tried  by  the  Senate. 
The  present  Constitution  contams  numerous 
epecifie  prohibitions  of  local  and  special  laws, 
besides  forbidding  them  in  all  oases  where  a 
general  law  can  be  made  applicable.  Under  one 
of  the  amendments  of  1911  the  legslatiure  meets 
biennially  for  a  divided  session.  The  first  thirty 
da3rs  are  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  bills, 
none  being  passed  except  emergency  measures. 
An  adjournment  for  thirty  days  is  then  taken, 
whereupon  the  legicdature  reconvenes  to  pass 
auch  biUs  as  meet  its  approval;  but  no  new 
measures  can  be  introduced  except  by  three- 
fourths  vote.  The  term  of  oflBce  of  the  governor 
is  four  years.  He  possesses  supreme  executive 
authority,  issues  all  commissions,  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  is  chained 
with  responsibility  to  see  that  ail  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed.  All  State  boards  and  commis- 
sicMis,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  filled  by 
his  appointment,  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
being  required  in  certain  instances,  and  in  others 
not.  He  is  empowered  to  grant  pardons,  but 
where  a  person  has  been  more  than  once  convicted 
there  is  required  the  assent  of  a  niajority  of 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  gov- 
ernor is  vested  with  authority  to  call  the  Leg- 
islature together  in  extraordinary  session. 
DuHng  sessions  of  the  Legislature  the  governor 
may  veto  any  bill  which  has  passed^  and  it  does 
not  become  law  unless  it  again  pass,  and  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  each  house.  Besides  the 
governor  and  secretary  of  state  the  other 
officiaJs  are  the  Ueutenant-govemor,  who  is 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the  State  comp- 
troller, the  attorney-general,  the  State  treas- 
urer, the  State  surveyor-general,  who  is  also 
registrar  of  the  land  office,  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  the  State  printer. 


The  most  important  State  boards  and  com- 
missions are:  The  board  of  education;  the 
board  of  regents  o(  the  university,  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  terms  of  sixteen  years;  the 
State  board  of  prison  directors,  ai^xHnted  by 
the  governor  f cnt  tains  of  ten  3rears,  and  having 
entire  control  of  the  penitaitiaries;  the  State 
board  of  eaualization,  elected  at  general  eleo- 
tions,  and  dealing  wilii  the  assessment  oi  prop- 
erty for  revenue  purposes;  the  public  utilities 
commission,  with  lar^  powers  ov^  railroads 
and  other  public  utilities;  the  bank  commission, 
the  State  board  of  health,  the  insurance  com- 
mission, the  State  engineering  department,  the 
State  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  board  ci 
agriculture,  and  the  commission  in  lunacy.  The 
last-named,  which  is  an  ex^fficio  commission 
made  up  oi  State  officers,  o(mtrols  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  Calif omia  is  divided  into  fifty- 
eight  counties,  one  of  which — San  Francisco — 
has  a  combined  county  and  city  government;  the 
other  fiftyH9even  have  county  governments  dis- 
tinct from  the  government  of  the  cities  and  towns 
which  they  contain.  Cities  are  auUiorized  to 
adopt  the  commissicm  form  of  government  and  to 
construct  and  operate  public  utilities. 

Canada*  The  Dominion  of  Canada  origi- 
nally consisted  of  the  two  provinces — ^Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  (now  Ontario  and  Quebec) — 
but  the  "British  North  America  Act/'  which  was 
passed  in  1867,  not  only  iMt)vided  for  the  con- 
BoMdation  of  the  Canada  of  that  time  with  the 
provinces  oi  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
mto  one  DcHninion,  but  made  provisitm  for  the 
admission  of  British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  ihe  Northwest  TerritcHries  and  Newfound- 
land, a  privilege  of  which  Newfoundland  idone 
has  not  availed  herself.  Out  of  the  Northwest 
Territories  have  been  formed  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan^  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Yukon.  In  accordance  with  this  act  of 
consolidation  the  Constitution  of  Uie  Dominion 
is  ''similar  in  principle  to  that  <^  the  United 
Kingdom,"  ana,  while  the  executive  authority 
is  vested  in  the  British  Sovereign,  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  Dominion  is  exercised  by  a 
Parliament  of  two  Houses  —  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  Each  province  forming  the 
Dominion  has  a  separate  Parliament  and  admin- 
istration, a  Ueutenant-govemor  being  at  the 
head  of  all  provincial  bodies.  The  Senate  of  the 
Dominion  is  composed  of  eighty-seven  members, 
who  have  been  nominated  for  life.  Each  must 
be  at  least  30  3reais  of  as^  a  bom  or  naturalised 
subject  and  possessed  of  $4,000  worth  of  property 
in  the  provmoe  from  which  he  was  appomted. 
The  2^6  members  of  the  House  are  electea  by  the 
vote  of  their  constituencies.  The  speaker  ol  the 
House  of  Commons  has  a  salary  of  |4,000  a  year, 
and  each  member  an  allowance  of  $2,500  for  the 
session  with  a  deduction  of  $15  a  day  for  absences; 
the  op];)osition  leader  receives  $7,000  in  addition  to 
ordinary  sessional  allowance.  The  speaker  and 
members  of  the  senate  have  the  same  allowances 
as  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Govemor- 
Creneral,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $50,000  per  an- 
num,i3  appointed  by  the  British  Government  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  and  he  is  assisted  in  his  functions 
by  a  council  composed  of  fifteen  heads  of  depart- 
ments, each  of  wnom  receives  a  salary  of  $7,000 
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per  annum,  except  the  Premier,  who  has  a  salary 
of  $12,000  per  annum.  The  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  as  follows: 

1.  Premier  and  Prendeni  of  Ihe  Council. 

2.  Secretary  of  Stale  and  Minister  of  Mines, 

3.  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

4.  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney^eneral. 

5.  Minister  of  Marine^  Fisheries^  and  Navai 

Service, 

6.  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals, 

7.  Minister  of  MiUUa  and  D^ence. 

8.  Minister  of  Finance, 

9.  Postmaster-General, 

10.  Minister  of  Agriculture, 

11.  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

12.  Minister  of  Interior. 

13.  Minister  of  Customs, 

14.  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue, 

15.  Minister  of  Labor, 

Three  Ministers  without  portfolios. 

The  representation  from  the  several  provinces 
is  as  follows:  There  are  eighty-seven  senators 
—  twenty-four  from  Ontario,  twenty-four  from 
Quebec,  ten  from  Nova  Scotia,  ten  from  New 
Brunswick,  four  from  Manitoba,  three  from 
British  Columbia,  four  each  from  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan.  The  House 
of  Conmions  consists  of  two  hundred  twenty-one 
members  —  eighty-six  for  Ontario,  sixty-five  for 
Quebec,  eighteen  for  Nova  Scotia,  thirteen  for 
New  Brunswick,  ten  for  Manitoba,  seven  for 
British  Columbia,  four  for  Prince  Edward  Island, 
ten  for  Saskatchewan,  seven  for  Alberta,  and 
one  for  Yukon  Territory. 

Provincial  Oovemment,  By  the  provisions  of 
the  British  North  America  Act  each  province 
has  full  power  to  regulate  its  own  local  afffurs 
and  dispose  of  its  own  revenue,  provided  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  policy  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment. The  lieutenant-governor  of  each 
province  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-General, 
while  the  other  officials  are^elected  by  the  people. 
There  is  a  very  perfect  system  of  municq)al 
sovemment  througnout  the  Dominion  (except  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  where  the  legislature  con- 
trols all  local  matters),  the  counties  and  town- 
ships having  local  governments  or  councils  which 
regulate  their  local  taxation.  The  administration 
of  justice  is  based  on  the  Enelish  model,  except 
in  Quebec  Province,  where  the  old  French  law 
prevuls.  The  only  court  that  has  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  Dominion  (except  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Maritime  Court)  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  ultimate  coinrt  of  appeal  in  civil  and  criminal 
oases.  In  certain  cases  an  appeal  may  be  had  to 
his  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

Chile*  Chile  is  a  Republic,  with  laws  ad- 
ministered under  a  Constitution  formed  in  1833 
and  subsequently  amended.  The  President  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  five  years  by  indirect  vote, 
much  as  the  like  officer  is  chosen  in  the  United 
States.    He  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  as  follows: 

Premier  and  Minister  of  ihe  Interior. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Minister  qf  Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 

Minister  of  Finance. 

Minister  of  War  and  Marine. 

Minister  of  Industry  and  Public  Works. 

He  is  not  eligible  for  reflection  for  a  succeeding 


term.  The  day  of  election  is  June  25th  of  the 
last  year  of  the  President's  term  of  office,  and 
the  inaugural  date  is  September  18th  of  the 
same  year.  Congress  consists  of  two  Houses  — 
a  Senate  and  a  (Chamber  of  Deputies.  Mem* 
bers  of  the  Senate  are  elected  by  popular  vote 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  Deputies  are  chosen 
in  the  same  way  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
proportion  is  one  Senator  for  three  Deputies. 
Electors  must  be  21  years  of  age  ana  able 
to  read  and  write,  llie  republic  is  divided 
into  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  de- 
partments. Local  government  is  exercised  in 
the  former  by  Intendentes  and  in  the  latter  by 
Gobemadores.  The  police  of  Santiago  and  of 
the  capitals  of  the  provinces  is  organized  and 
regulated  by  the  Prc^dent  of  the  Republic. 

C  hina.  For  a  period  of  nearly  five  thousand 
years  ChinA  was  an  empire.  In  1912,  by  the 
formal  abdication  of  the  child  emperor,  Pu-vi, 
the  Manchu  dynasty,  which  ruled  China  for 
about  three  centuries,  came  to  an  end.  No  other 
nation  in  history*  maintained  one  form  of  gav' 
emment  for  so  long  a  period  of  time.  The 
imperial  decree  was  signed  by  the  Emprese 
Dowa^  for  herself  and  the  little  emperor,  by 
Yuan  Shi-kai  as  prime  minister,  and  also  by  Uie 
other  ministers.  The  text  of  the  first  edict,  which 
embodied  the  actual  abdication,  reads  as  follows: 
"We,  the  Emperor  of  China,  have  req)ectfully 
received  today  the  following  edict  from  the 
hands  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Dowager  Empress: 

'*  'In  consequence  of  the  uprising  of  the  Repub- 
lican army,  to  which  the  people  of  the  provmoes 
of  China  have  responded,  the  Empire  is  seethinc 
like  a  boiling  caldron,  and  the  people  are  plunged 
in  misery. 

**  'Yuan  Shi-kai  was  ther^ore  commanded  to 
dispatch  commissioners  in  order  to  confer  with 
the  Republicans  with  a  view  to  the  calling  of  ft 
National  Assembly  to  decide  on  the  future  form 
of  government.  Months  have  elapsed  and  no 
settlement  is  now  evident. 

"  The  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favw  of  ft 
republic.  From  the  preference  of  the  people's 
hearts  the  will  of  Heaven  is  discernible.  How 
could  we  oppose  the  desires  of  millions  for  the 
glory  of  one  family? 

"  Therefore,  the  Dowager  Empress  and  the 
Emperor  hereby  vest  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  in  the  people. 

"  'Let  Yuan  Shi-kai  organize  to  the  full  the 
powers  of  the  Proyisional  Republican  Govern- 
ment and  confer  with  the  Republicans  as  to  the 
methods  of  union,  assuring  peace  in  the  Empire 
and  forming  a  great  Republic  with  the  union  of 
Manchus,  Chinese,  Mongols,  Mohammedans, 
and  Tibetans. 

"  *We,  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Emperor, 
will  thus  be  enaoled  to  live  in  retirement,  free 
from  responsibilities  and  cares^  and  enjoying 
without  interruption  the  nation's  coiffteouft 
treatment.'  " 

Whether  imder  a  constitutional  monarchy  or 
a  republican  form  of  government,  the  Chinese  as 
a  people  have  abundantly  proved  themselve* 
capable  of  handling  their  own  welfare  and  of  de- 
veloping in  the  arts  and  methods  of  civiliafttioJ* 
and  progress.    In  practically  every  viUage  wew 
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lepreaentatiyes  of  the  democratic  ariBtooraoy. 
who,  together  with  the  merchants,  formulated 
the  new  goyemment.  They  had  all,  more  ot 
lesBy  absorbed  their  ideas  oi  political  economy  in 
tl^  school  of  the  new  world. 

Soon  after  the  abdication  of  the  Manchu 
dvnasty.  Yuan  Shi-kai  was  elected  president 
of  the  new  soverament  bv  the  National  Assem- 
bly .at  Nanking,  and  Blaroh  10,  1912,  took 
tto  i  following  oath  of  office  as  provisional 
president: 

"Since  the  Republic  has  been  established, 
many  works  have  to  be  performed.  I  shall  en- 
deavor faithfully  to  develop  the  Republic,  to 
sweep  away  the  disadvantages  of  absolute  mon- 
archism,  to  observe  the  ccmstitutional  laws,  to 
increase  the  welfare  of  the  country^  and  to  cement 
together  a  strong  nation  embracmg  all  the  five 
races.  When  the  National  Assembly  i^points  a 
permanent  president,  I  shall  retire.  This  I  swear 
before  the  Chinese  Republic." 

The  constitution  oi  1914  provides  that  the 
president  shall  appoint  for  his  own  assistance  a 
secretary  of  state,  who  recommends  the  heads  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  administration 
as  follows:  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  finance, 
education,  war,  justice,  interior,  agriculture, 
commerce,  communications,  marine. 

After  twenty-five  changes  oi  dynasty  China 
established  a  republican  government  m  1912, 
again  reverted  to  monarchy  in  1915,  followed  by 
the  restoration  of  a  republic  in  1916.  There  is 
little  concern,  howevw,  what  the  |;ovemment  is 
called  or  how  organized,  if  only  it  affords  the 
people  security  and  does  them  justice. 
»  In  1914  the  administrative  council  reestab- 
lished Confucianism  as  a  state  religion. 

Colombia.  The  Republic  of  Colombia 
gained  its  indq>endence  of  Spain  in  1819,  and 
was  officially  constituted  December  27,  1819. 
It  split  up  into  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the 
Republic  of  New  Granada,  February  29,  1832. 
The  Constitution  of  Apni  1^  1858,  cnanged  the 
Republic  into  a  confederation  of  ei^t  States, 
under  the  name  of  Confederation  Granadina. 
On  September  20, 1861,  the  convention  of  Bogotd 
brougat  out  the  confederation  under  the  new 
name  of  United  States  of  New  Granada,  with 
nine  states.  On  May  8,  1863,  an  improved 
Constitution  was  formed,  and  the  States  reverted 
to  the  old  name  Colombia — ^United  States  of 
Colombia.  The  revolution  of  1885  brought 
about  another  change,  and  the  national  council 
of  Bogota,  composed  of  three  delegates  from 
each  State,  promulgated  the  Constitution  of 
August  4^  1886.  The  sovereignty  of  the  States 
was  abolished,  and  they  became  simple  depart- 
ments, with  governors  i^^pointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  though  they  have  retained  some 
of  their  old  rights,  such  as  the  management  of 
their  own  finances.  A  new  territorial  division  of 
the  country  was  adopted  in  1908,  twenty-seven 
circumscriptions  or  aepartments  being  formed. 
The  legislative  power  rests  with  a  Congress  of  two 
Houses,  called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Senate  contains  thirty-four 
Senators  dected  indirectly  by  electors  specially 
ohoeen  for  the  purpose.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives consists  (H  ninety-two  members  elected 
by  the  people  in  twenty-four  electoral  circum- 


soripticms  (one  for  every  fifty  thousand  of  popu- 
lation), but  in  each  of  the  four  intendoicies 
appointed  by  the  Intendente,  his  secretary  and 
three  inhabitants  chosen  by  the  municipal 
council  of  the  capital  of  the  intendenoy.  Sena- 
tors are  elected  for  four  years,  representatives 
for  two  years.  The  president  is  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  His  term  of  office  is  four 
years;  his  salary  is  eighteen  thousand  gold  dollars 
per  annum.  Congress  elects,  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  two  substitutes,  one  of  whom  failing  the 
president  during  a  presidoitial  term  fills  the 
vacancy.  The  ministries  are  those  of  the  in- 
terior, fcureign  affairs,  finance,  treasury,  war, 
public  instruction,  commerce  ami  agriculture, 
public  works. 

Colorado*  The  original  Constitution  of 
1876,  as  amended,  is  still  in  force  in  Colorado. 
In  1910  it  was  amended  to  provide  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  and  in  1912  to  provide 
for  the  recall  of  all  public  officera  and  of  decisions 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court  declaring  laws  to 
be  unconstituticmal.  The  Legislature,  known 
as  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of 
thirty-five  members  elected  for  four  years,  one- 
half  retiring  every  two  years,  and  of  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  sixty-five  members  elected 
for  two  years.  Sessions  are  biennial  and  are 
limited  to  ninety  days.  AU  bills  for  raising 
revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  <^  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  impeach;  of  the  Senators, 
to  try  and  determine  impeachments.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  initiative 
petition,,  or  in  either  House  and  receiving  the 
sanction  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members 
of  each  House,  become  part  of  the  Constitution 
upon  a  majority  ratification  by  popular  vote. 
Eaigible  to  either  House  are  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  twenty-five  years  of  ase, 
and  twelve  months  resident  in  the  district  for 
which  they  seek  election.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  governor  elected  for  two  years.  He 
is  commander-in-chief  of  the  State  militia.  It 
rests  with  him  to  nominate  and,  by  and  wil^  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  officers 
not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law  or  the  Con- 
stitution. He  may  summon  special  sessions 
of  the  Leffislature,  and  has  a  limited  power  to 
grant  repneves,  commutations,  and  pardons.  In 
legiBlation  he  has  the  power  of  veto,  which  may  be 
overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House. 
The  State  officials  are  the  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  a  lieutenant-governor,  an  auditor,  a 
treasurer,  an  attorney-general,  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  governor,  are  elected  on  a  two-year 
tenure. 

Connecticut*  The  present  Constitution 
of  Connecticut  was  adopted  in  1818  and  there 
have  been  several  amendments  to  it  at  different 
times.  The  Legislative  j)ower  is  vested  in  the 
General  Assembly,  consisting  <rf  a  Senate  and 
a  House  of  Represcoitatives.  The  Senate  at  pres- 
ent consists  oi  thirty-five  members,  one  from 
each  of  the  senatorial  districts  into  which  the 
State  is  divided.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consists  of  258  members,  who  must  be  electors 
of  the  towns  for  which  they  are  elected,  eadi 
town  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  being  entitled  to 
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send  two  reiuiesentatiyes.  Bfembers  of  each 
House  are  elected  for  the  term  of  two  yetLn. 
The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor  elected  for  two  years  by  the  legal 
voters.  He  must  be  an  elector  of  the  State  and 
be  over  30  years  of  age.  His  duties  include 
the  command  of  the  military  forces,  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Legislature  when  necessary, 
the  recommendation  of  legislation,  the  granting 
of  reprieves  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
the  ueneral  Assembly,  and  the  supervision  of 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  Every  bill  passed 
by  both  Houses  requires  the  assent  of  the  gov- 
ernor, who  may  witiiin  three  days  remit  it  for 
reconsideration  to  the  House  in  which  it  origi- 
nated; if  then  the  bill  be  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority in  each  House  it  becomes  law.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  in  each  House,  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  each  House  of  the  Legis- 
lature next  elected,  and  approved  by  the  people 
at  special  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  in  each 
town,  become  i^rt  of  the  Constitution.  The 
State  officials  are:  the  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  treasurer,  and  the  comptroller  of  public 
accounts.  For  local  administration  the  State 
is  divided  into  eight  counties,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  cities,  boroughs,  and  townships. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America*  In  May,  1785,  a  committee  of 
Congress  made  a  report  recommending  an 
alteration  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but 
no  action  was  taken  on  it,  and  it  was  left  to 
the  State  Legislatures  to  proceed  in  the  matter. 
In  January,  1786,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  five  commissioners,  who,  or  any  three  of  them, 
should  meet  such  commissioners  as  mi^t  be 
appointed  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  at 
a  tune  and  place  to  be  agreed  upon,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States; 
to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their 
commercial  regulations  may  be  necessary  to 
their  common  interest  and  Iheir  permanent 
harmony;  and  to  report  to  the  several  States 
such  an  act,  relative  to  this  great  object,  as. 
when  ratified  by  thein^  will  enable  the  Unitea 
States  in  Congress  effectually  to  provide  for 
the  same.  The  Virginia  commissioners,  after 
some  correspondence,  fixed  the  first  Monday  in 
September  as  the  time,  and  the  city  of  Annapolis 
as  the  place  for  the  meeting,  but  only  four  other 
States  were  represented,  vit.,  Delaware,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carolma.  and  Rhode  Island 
failed  to  attend.  Under  tne  circumstances  of 
so  partial  a  representation,  the  commissioners 
present  agreed  upon  a  report  (drawn  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  of  New  York),  expressing  their  unani- 
mous conviction  that  it  might  essentially  tend  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Union  if  the  States 
by  which  they  were  respectively  delegated  would 
concur,  and  use  their  endeavors  to  procure  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  States,  in  tne  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  meet  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  second  Monday  of  May  following,  to  take 
faito  consideration  the  situation  of  the  United 
States;  to  devise  such  further  provisions  as 
■hoidd  appear  to  them  necessary  to  render  the 


Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government  ade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  tkie  Union;  and  to 
report  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  as,  when 
agreed  to  by  them  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  Legislatures  of  every  State,  would 
effectually  provide  for  the  same.  Congreas, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  adopted  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  a  convention,  and  tiie 
Legi^tures  of  those  States  which  had  not 
already  done  so  (with  the  exception  of  Rhode 
Island),  promptly  appointed  dele^tes.  On  the 
25th  ojf  May,  seven  States  havmg  oonviened, 
Geor^  Washii^ton,  of  Virginia,  was  unani- 
mously elected  President,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  proposed  constitution  was  commenced. 
On  the  17tn  of  September,  1787,  the  Constitu- 
tion as  engrossed  and  agreed  upon  was  signed 
by  all  the  members  present,  except  Mr.  Gerry, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Messrs.  Mascm  and  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia.  The  president  of  the  con- 
vention transmitted  it  to  Congress,  with  a  reso- 
lution, stating  how  the  propped  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shomd  be  put  in  operation,  and  an 
explanatory  letter.  Congress,  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1787,  directed  the  Constitution  so 
framed,  with  the  resolutions  and  letter  concern- 
ing the  same,  to  "be  transmitted  to  the  several 
L^slatures  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  chosen  in  each  State  by 
the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves 
of  the  convention."  On  the  4th  of  March,  1789, 
the  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  commencing 
the  operations  of  Government  \mder  the  new 
Constitution,  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  con- 
ventions chosen  in  each  State  to  consider  it,  as 
follows:  Delaware,  December  7,  1787;  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  12,  1787;  New  Jersey,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1787;  Geoigia,  January  2,  1788- Connec- 
ticut, January  9,  1788;  Massachusetts,  February 
6,  1788;  Maryland,  April  28,  1788;  South  Caro- 
lina, Mav  23,  1788;  New  Hampshire,  June  21, 
1788;  Virginia,  June  26,  1788;  and  New  Yoi^t, 
July  26,  1788.  The  President  informed  Con- 
gress, on  the  28th  of  January,  1790,  that  North 
Carolina  had  ratified  the  (institution  Novem- 
ber 21,  1789;  and  he  informed  Congress  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1790,  that  Rhode  Island  had  rati- 
fied the  Constitution  Mav  29,  1790.  Vermont, 
in  convention,  ratified  the  Constitution  Janu- 
ary 10,  1791,  and  was,  by  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  18,  1791,  'received  and 
admitted  into  this  Union  as  a  new  and  entire 
member  of  the  United  States." 

CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Preamblb. —  We.  the  people  of  the  United  SUtee^  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establiah  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  oommoo 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  thb 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselres  and  our  poeterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  tiM  umt«d 
States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  I.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  II.     1.  The  Hooae  of  RepreeeotatiTea 


be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  ymr  by 
the  people  of  the  several  Statee.  and  the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  reqmsite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Slate  Legiriatare. 
2.  No  Deraon  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  rem,  and  baaa 
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seven  years  a  citisen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
not^  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3/ Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned amon^  the  several  States  which  may  be  included 
within  this  tnion  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  ezcludins  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration 
■hall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every 
aubseouent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they 
■hall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  Representatives 
shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each 
State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative:  and  until 
auch  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire shall  be  entitled  to  choose  3;  Massachusetts,  8; 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  1;  Connecti- 
cut, 5;  New  York,  6;  New  Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania,  8; 
Delaware,  1:  Ifarvland,  6;  Virgmia,  10:  North  Caro- 
lina, 5;  South  Carolina,  5;  and  Georgia,  3.* 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from 
any  State,  the  Executive  Authority  thereof  eixaH  issue 
writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their 
Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment. 

Sbction  III.  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen 
by  the  Leadslature  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each 
Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as 
equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  scats  of  the 
Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  ne^third  may 
be  chosen  every  second  y^ear;  and  if  vacancies  happen 
by  resgnation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Legidature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may 
make  t  mporary  appointment  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  ahall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  aae  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years 
a  citisen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he 
■ball  be  chosen. 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless 
they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and 
also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  im- 
peachments. When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall 
DC  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Just'ce  shall  preside; 
and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeacnment  shall  not  ex- 
tend further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disquali- 
fication to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 
profit  under  the  United  States;  but  the  party  convicted 
shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  mdictment, 
trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Section  IV.  1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof; 
but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 
•uch  regulations,  except  as  to  pli.ces  of  choosing  Senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  imless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different 
day. 

Sbction  V.  1.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of 
the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorised  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  man- 
ner and  under  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

2.  Each  Hotise  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceeding, punish  iU  members  for  disorderlv  behavior, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such 
parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  on 

*8ee  Article  XIV.,  Amendments. 


any  question  shall,  at  the  desn«  of  one^fifth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  House,  dunng  the  session  of  Congress^ 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  oUier,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that 
in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  VI.  1.  The  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  receive  a  comx>ensation  for  their  services,  to  be 
ascertained  by  law,  and  paid,  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  They  snail  in  all  oases,  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendanco  at  the  session  of 
their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either 
House  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representativo  shall^  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time: 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

Section  VII.  1.  AH  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the 
Senate  may  pro];>08e  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on 
other  bills. 

2.  Every  biU  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  become 
a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return 
it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall 
have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large 
on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after 
such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  House  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the 
objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  whicn  it  shall  like- 
wise be  reconsidered;  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  that  House  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such 
cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shaQ  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for 
and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  re- 
turned by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Simdays 
excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him. 
the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
mgned  it,   unless  the  Con^ss  by   their  adjournment 

Erevent  its  return;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a 
iw. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  con- 
cuirence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjourn- 
ment) shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect  shall  be 
approved  by  him,  or  being  disapnroved  by  him  shall 
be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section  VIII.  1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power: 
To  Lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout 
the  United  States. 

6.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  coin,  and  foe  the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts 
by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  rights  to  their  respective  writings  and 
discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations. 

11.  To  declare  war.  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water, 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
thazutwo  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 
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14.  To  uMk*  mlM  for  Uie  kiimmmmiI  mmI  rfgnl^tioa 
of  the  kad  mod  nftT»l  farees. 

15.  To  proYide  for  mOuic  forth  tho  miitU  to  ezeoato 
the  Uwi  of  the  Union,  ooppreos  iBOorrecttoBe,  And  repel 
inraoone. 

16.  To  proride  for  orgMuainc  anmnc  and  diecipfin- 
ins  the  militia,  and  for  corenunc  aoeh  part  of  them  as 
may  be  en4>loyed  in  the  eenriee  of  the  United  Statea, 
ifefiifim  to  the  Statea  reepeetirelv  the  appointment  of 
the  ofBeers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  miUtaa 
aocordinc  to  the  diaeipline  preaeribed  by  Congreaa. 

17.  To  exerdae  ezdoaive  lesialation  in  all  oaaes  whai- 
aoerer  over  each  district  (not  ezoeeding  ten  miles  square) 
as  may,  by  oesoon  of  partiealar  States  and  the  aooeptn 
anoe  erf  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Oovemmait  ai  the 
United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all 
places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Le^slature  of 
the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  magarinea,  arsenals,  dry-docks  and  other  needful 
builoings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrsring  into  execution  the  fOTSp^oing  powers, 
and  an  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof. 

Sscnoir  IX.  1.  The  migraticm  or  importation  of 
such  persona  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Coni^esB  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impoeed  on  such 
importaUon,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suq;>endedj  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion the  puMio  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be 


4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
unices  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  here- 
inbefore directed  to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  State. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over 
those  of  another^  nor  shall  vessels  boxind  to  or  from 
one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in 
another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a 
regular  statement  ana  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States.  And  no  person  holding  any  offioe  of  profit  nor 
trust  under  them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, accept  of  any  present,  emolument^  office,  or  title 
of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  long,  pnnce,  or  foreign 
state. 

SacnoN  X.  1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation,  grant  letters  of  marque  ana 
reprisal,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  any- 
thmg  but  gold  and  nlver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  State  ehall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  laws,  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties 
and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports, 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States: 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  duty  of  tonnai^e,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  anv  ap^ement  or  compact 
with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent 
danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Section  I.  1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and, 
together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same 
term,  be  elected  as  follows: 

2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress; 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative  or  person  holding  an 
offioe  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  shall  be 
appointed  an  elector. 

3.  (The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States ' 


and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  perapBS.  of  whom  oae  mt 
least  shall  not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  aame  State  with 
themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  fist  of  all  the  pet^ 
eons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each, 
whieh  list  they  shall  ngn  and  cetHtj  and  traaamic 
sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Sutes,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall*  in  the  presence  of  tha 
Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentatives.  open  all  the  cer- 
tificates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be  eoonted.  Tha 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  bo 
the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  ctf  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  there  bo 
more  than  one  who  have  such  nuuority,  and  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  immediately  chooee  by  ballot  one  of  them 
for  President;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shaU  in 
like  manner  chooee  the  President.  But  in  choosins  the 
President,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  Statea,  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  State  having  one  vote.  A  quorum* 
for  this  purpose,  shall  consist  <»  a  member  or  members 
from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  ever^  ease* 
after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  th» 
greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the 
Vioe-President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or 
more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  chooaa 
from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-Preodent.]* 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosiac 
the  electors  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their 
votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States. 

5.  No  person  except  a  natural  bom  dtisen,  or  a  citi- 
sen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
this  Constituti(m,  shall  be  eligible  to^  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent: neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  withm  the 
United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office, 
or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
uowen  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shaD 
devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  tne  C^ngreas  may 
b^  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President, 
and  such  officer  shall  act  accordinglv  until  the  diaabilitf 
be  removed  or  a  Preadent  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  reo^ve  for 
his  services  a  compensation  which  shaU  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  elected,  and  h»  shall  not  receive  within 
that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he 
shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  abilit3^  preserve,  protect* 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States.'* 

SEcriON  II.  1.  The  President  shall  be  Commsinder- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States;  he  may  require 
the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relatina 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shdu 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
against  the  United  States  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  ahall 
nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  oi 
the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  judaes  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  fw,  ana  which 
shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by 
law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as 
they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacan- 
cies that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
by  granting  commissions,  wmch  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  their  next  sMsion. 

Skctton  III.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  conmderation  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extra- 


*This  clause  is  superseded  by  Article  XII.    Amend- 
ments. 
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ordSxiary  oocawons,  oonTene  both  Houms,  or  elthtr  of 
them,  and  in  oaae  of  diaanreement  between  tkem  with 
respeet  to  the  time  of  adjournment  he  may  adjonm 
them  to  Buoh  time  as  he  shall  think  proper:  he  shall 
reoeive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  he 
•hall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 
Skction  IV.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all 
ciTil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III. 

SxoTZON  I.  The  iudidal  power  of  the  United  States 
•hall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  infe- 
rior courts  as  the  Con^^ress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and 
inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
havior, and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  serv- 
ices a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

SscnoN  II.  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  imder  this  Constitu- 
tion, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  tmder  their  authority;  to  all 
oases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  pubhc  ministers,  and 
consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction; to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and  dtisens  of  another  State. 
between  dtisens  of  different  States,  between  dtisens  of 
the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  dtisens  thereof,  and 
fordm  States,  dtisens,  or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall 
be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  Juris- 
diction. In  all  the  other  cases  before-mentioned  the 
Supreme  Court  diall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in 
the  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted: but  when  not  committed  within  any  State  the 
trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress 
may  by  law  have  directed. 

Section  III.  1.  Treason  against  the  Uhited  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
No  j>erson  shall  be^  convicted  of  treason  imless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  pun- 
ishment of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attained. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Skction  I.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in 
each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judidal  pro- 
oeadings  of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congress  may 
by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the 
effect  thereof. 

Section  II.  1.  The  dtisens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  dtisens  in 
the  several  States. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony. 
or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found 
in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executive 
authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered 
up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another  shall,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  deliv- 
ered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due. 

Section  III.  1.  New  States  may  be  admitted  bv  the 
Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be 
fors^ad  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent 
of  tiie  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of 
the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  bdonging  to  the  United 
States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 


BaonoK  IV.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  ropubfioan  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  riiall  protect  each  of  them  against  invanon, 
and,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Execu- 
tive (when  the  LegLriature  cannot  be  convened),  against 
domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Coni^ss,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
shall  deem  it  neseesary,  shall  propose  amendments  to 
this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  apphcation  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  diall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  dther 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part 
of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions 
in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  pro- 
vided that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall 
in  any  maimer  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the 
Ninth  Section  of  the  First  Article;  and  that  no  State, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into 
before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  as  valid 
against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as 
under  the  Confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  judges  in  evei^  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  members  of  the  several  State  Legida- 
tures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  boUi  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitu- 
tion; but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the 
United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
The  ratification   of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Consti- 
tution between  the  States  so  ratifsring  the  same. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I. 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  rdigion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Qovernment  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE  II. 
A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  III. 
No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  i>eace,  be  quartered  in  any 
house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of 
war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses^  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seisures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  bv  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persomi  or  things  to  be  seised. 

ARTICLE  V. 
No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other 
infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment 
of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  aridng  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service, 
in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person 
be  subject  for  tiie  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeop- 
ardy of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  oomj[>elled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  libertv,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
eesa  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
pubhe  use  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
In  aU  crinunal  prosecutions,  the  acensed  ihmU  enjoy 
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the  right  to  a  speedy  and  publio  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
nave  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to^  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  •  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
In  stuts  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  contro- 
versy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  bv 
Sury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall 
be  otherwise  reexamined  in  anv  court  of  the  United 
States  than  aooording  to  the  ruliBs  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  in- 
flicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  r»* 
tained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X. 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prombited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  x>eople. 

ARTICLE  XI.' 
The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
construed  to  extend  to  an^  suit  in  law  or  e9uity,  com- 
menced w  prosecuted  agaust  one  of  the  Umted  States, 
by  citisens  of  another  State,  or  by  dtisens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  State. 

ARTICLE  XII. 
The  electors  shall  me*?t  in  thi?ir  respcwtive  SlaUe^  aod 
vote  by  ballot  for  Preadeut  SJid  Vtpft-Prftirideiit,  one  of 
whom  at  least  shall  not  ht".  Ein  inhiibitfint  of  im  ?'\\tne 
State  with  themselves;  iht^y  thuB  tiamti  iti  their  Ha M  its 
the  person  voted  for  as  Prtwidpnt,  und  In.  dbtinrt  hiill.its 
the  person  voted  for  as*  Viw-Prejddetit;  itnd  th«y  ^hall 
make  distinct  lists  of  lUl  titMrw^iu)  voted  f^ir  »b  Prcjudcnt, 
and  of  all  persons  votc^  for  &■  Vid-e-PreBideat,  and  of 
the  number  of  votes  for  ^  »*xfe,  wbieh  Iwt  tbcy  ^hal!  i^iftn 
and  certify,  and  trans j-iiiiE^  jv^nln^d,  to  the  tw^t  u\  the 
Qovemment  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  iVcisi- 
dent  of  the  Senate:  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then 
be  counted;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  num- 
ber be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed; and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then 
m>m  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  ex- 
ceeding tm«e,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President, 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately, 
by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President, 
the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation 
from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  necessarv  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever 
the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice- 
President  shall  act  as  I^resident,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
deaUi  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as 
Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  num- 
ber be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed, and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from 
the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall 
choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
shaU  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Sen- 
ators, and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally 
ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to 
that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stetes. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntarv  servitude,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 
1.  All  persons   born   or   naturalised   in   the   United 


States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdietton  thereof,  are  dti- 
sens of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  thejr 
reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citisens  ai 
the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  nor  deny  to  anv  person  within  its  jurisdictioo 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
coimting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  axxt  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  anv  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers 
of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof, 
is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  members  of  such  State, 
being  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citisens  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  par^ 
tidpation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citisens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  dtisens  twenty-one  years  ai 
age  in  such  State. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in 
Congress,  or  elector  of  Preddent  and  Vice-President,  or 
holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  Umted 
States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  Sute 
Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any 
State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebeUion  against 
the  same,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies 
thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

4.  The  vahdity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
Stetes,  authorised  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for 
payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  sup- 
pressing insurrection  and  rebellion,  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned. But  neither  the  United  Stetes  nor  any  Stete 
shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in 
aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  Stetes, 
or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave; 
but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  daims  shall  be  held 
illegal  and  void. 

5.  The  Confess  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appro- 
priate legislation  the  providons  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

1.  The  right  of  the  dtisens  of  the  United  Stetes  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
Stetes  or  by  any  Stete  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  pro- 
vidons of  this  artide  by  appropriate  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  oolleet  taxes 
on   incomes,    from   whatever    source    derived,    without 
apportionment  among  the  several  stetes  and  without 
regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  Stetes  shall  be  eompoaed  of 
two  senators  from  each  stete,  dected  by  the  people 
thereof,  for  dx'  years;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one 
vote.  The  electors  in  each  stete  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requidte  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  stete  legislatures. 

When  vacandes  happen  in  the  repreeentetion  of  any 
stete  in  the  Senate,  the  executive  authority  of  such  stete 
shall  issue  write  of  election  to  fill  such  vacandes,  provided 
that  the  Legislature  of  any  stete  may  empower  the 
executive  thereof  to  make  temporary  appointmente  until 
the  people  fill  the  vacancies  by  decUon  as  the  Legislatura 
may  diract. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  articla 
the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportetion  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within,  the  importetion  thereof  into,  or  the 
exportetion  thereof  from,  the  United  Stetes  and  all 
territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage 
purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  haw 
concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legidation. 

3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall 
have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  Stetes.  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution,  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  the  submisdon  hereof  to  the  Stetes  by  the  CoPgrsM. 
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RATIFICATION  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION 
The  Constitution  wm  ratified  by  the  thirteen  original 
Staiee  in  the  foUowinc  order: 

Delaware,  December  7,  1787,  unanimouily. 
Pennsyhrania,  December  12,  1787,  vote  46  to  23. 
New  Jersey,  December  18.  1787,  nnammously. 
Qeorgiftt  January  2,  1788.  unanimously. 
Connecticut,  January  9,  1788,  rote  128  to  40. 
Massachusetts,  February  6,  1788.  vote  187  to  168. 
Maryland,  April  28,  1788.  vote  63  to  13. 
South  CaroUna,  May  23,  1788.  vote  149  to  73. 
New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788,  vote  57  to  46. 
Virginia,  June  25,  1788,  vote  89  to  79. 
New  York.  July  26,  1788.  vote  80  to  28. 
North  Carolina,  November  21,  1789,  vote  198  to  75. 
Rhode  Island,  May  29.  1790,  vote  84  to  82. 

RATIFICATION  OF  THE  AMENDBfENTS 
I  to  X  were  declared  in  force  December  15,  1791. 
XI  was  declared  in  force  January  8.  1798. 

XII.  ragulating  elections,  was  ratified  by  all  the  States 
except  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Hampshire,  %rhich  rejected  it.  It  was  declared  in  force 
September  28,  1804. 

XIII.  The  emancipation  amendment  was  ratified  by 
81  of  the  36  States:  rejected  by  Delaware  and  Ken- 
tucky: not  acted  on  osr  Texas;  conditionally  ratified  by 
Alabama  and  MississippL    Proclaimed  December  18, 1865. 

XIV.  Reconstruction  amendment  was  ratified  bv  23 
Northern  States;  rejected  by  Delaware,  Kentucky.  Mary- 
land and  10  Southern  States,  and  not  acted  on  by  Cali- 
fornia. The  10  Southern  Sutes  subsequently  ratified 
under  pressure.     Proclaimed  July  28,  1868. 

XV.  Negro  citisenship  amendment  was  not  acted  on 
by  Tennessee:  rejected  by  California,  Delaware,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Oregon;  ratified  b^ 
the  remaining  30  States.  New  York  rescinded  iu  rati- 
fication January  5,  1870.     Proclaimed  March  30,  1870. 

XVL  The  income  tax  amendment  failed  of  ratifica- 
tion in  Connecticut,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  and 
Virginia.  It  was  ratified  by  the  remaining  thirty-nine 
states.    Proclaimed  February  25.  1913. 

XVII.  The  direct  election  of  senators  amendment 
became,  dt  (ado^  a  part  oi  the  Constitution  on  its  ratifi- 
cation oy  the  last  of  the  required  number  of  states  on 
April  8,  1913. 

XVIII.  The  prohibition  amendment,  on  January  16, 
1919,  had  received  ratification  by  thirty-six  states,  and, 
on  January  29,  1919,  was  formally  proclaimed  to  take 
effect  January  16,  1920.  B/  February  1,  1919,  it  had 
been  ratified  by  eight  additional  states,  lacking  at  that 
time  ratification  by  only  four  states.  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Coreat  or  Korea*  A  oountiy  embracing 
the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Yellow  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  Yi  Heui,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1864,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor  in  1807,  abdicated  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  in  1907.  Until  1894,  China  was  the 
Biizerain  of  Corea,  but  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  1895,  China  relinquished  her 
suzerainty,  and  the  independence  of  Corea  was 
acknowled^.  Then  a  struggle  began  with 
Russia,  which  culminated  in  the  Russo-Jamnese 
War,  and  by  the  Peace  Treaty  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  1905,  the  paramount  interest  of  the 
latter  country  in  Corea  was  acknowledged. 
Corea  thereupon  became  a  Japanese  protector- 
ate. The  succeeding  years  were  filled  with 
e>litical  unrest  of  which  the  assassination  of 
arquis  Ito  was  both  an  indication  and  a  re- 
sult. In  1910  Corea  became  annexed  to  Japan 
and  was  officially  named  Chosen. 

Cuba,  after  having  been  continuously  in  the 
possession  of  Spain  from  its  discovery,  was^  by 
the  peace  preUminaries  and  by  the  defimtive 
treaty  signed  by  the  Peace  Commissioners  at 
Paris,  December  10,  1898,  relinquished  by  Spain, 
and  thus  has  the  position  of  an  independent 


state.  The  direct  armed  interposition  of  th« 
United  Stat^  in  the  struggle  against  Spanidi 
domination  has,  however,  brou^t  the  island 
into  close  association  with  the  United  States 
Government.  On  November  6,  1900,  a  conven- 
tion met  to  decide  on  a  Constitution,  and  on 
February  21,  1901,  a  Constitution  was  adopted, 
imder  which  the  island  has  a  republican  form  of 
government,  with  a  President,  a  Vice-President, 
a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The 
United  States  Legislature  passed  a  law  author- 
irnng  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make 
over  the  government  of  the  island  to  the  Cuban 
people  as  soon  as  Cuba  should  undertake  to 
make  no  treaty  with  any  foreign  i>ower  endan- 
gering its  independence,  to  contract  no  debt  for 
which  the  current  revenue  would  not  suffice,  to 
concede  to  the  United  States  Government  a 
right  of  intervention,  and  also  to  grant  to  it 
the  use  of  naval  stations.  On  June  12.  1901, 
these  conditions  were  accepted  by  Cuba,  on 
February  24,  1902,  the  President  and  ^ce- 
President  of  the  Republic  were  elected,  and  on 
May  20th  the  control  of  the  island  was  formally 
transferred  to  the  new  Cuban  Government. 
Under  treaties  signed  July  2,  1903,  and  ratified 
within  seven  months  of  that  date,  the  United 
States  has  coaling  stations  in  the  Bay  of  Guan- 
tdnamo  and  Buiia  Honda»  for  which  they 
pay  $2,000  annually.  The  connection  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  was  rendered 
still  closer  by  the  reciprocal  conmiercial  con- 
vention which  came  into  operation  on  December 
27, 1903.  In  August,  1906,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  and  a  United  States  Commission  imdertook 
the  provisional  government.  In  1909,  Cuba 
again  resumed  the  reins  of  government  imder 
President  Gomez  and  a  native  Cabinet.  The 
Cabinet  consists  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of 
Justice,  of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  Labor,  oi  Public  Instruo- 
tion,  of  Public  Works,  and  of  Sanitation  md 
Chanty. 

Declaration  of  Independence 

THE  UNANIMOUB  DECLABATION  OF  TBB  THIBTBBr   UWITJD 
flTATXB  or  AMBBICA.  Ut  COMOBXaa,  JULY  4,   1776. 

When  in  the  Course  of  human  eventa,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  diasolTe  the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  as- 
sume among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Na- 
ture's Ood  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind  requires  that  they  shoula  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  horn  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted 
among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  That  whenever  any  Form  of 
Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  new  Government,  laving  its  foundation  on 
such  principles  and  organizme  its  powers  in  such  form, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  roost  likely  to  effect  their  Safety 
and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that 
Governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed 
for  light  and  transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all  ex- 
perience hath  shewn,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed 
to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accu»> 
tomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions, pursuing  invariably  the  same  Object  evinces  a 
design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotbm,  it 
is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  uor- 
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emment,  «nd  to  |>rov3de  new  Guards  for  Uieir  future 
eeeurity.  Suoh  has  been  the  patient  eufferanee  of  theie 
Colonies;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  oonstrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of  Government. 
The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a 


history  of  repeated  mjuries  and  usurpations,  all  having 
in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  Ty- 
ranny over  these  States.    To  prove  this,  let  Facts  be 


submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most  whcd»- 
some  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended 
in  their  operation  till  nis  Assent  should  be  obtained; 
and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to 
attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the  aooommo- 
dation  of  large  districts  of  i>eople,  unless  those  people 
would  relinquish  the  ri^ht  of  R^resentation  m  the 
Legislature,  a  right  inestmiable  to  them  and  formidable 
to  tvrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places 
unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository 
of  their  public  Records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly, 
for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  suoh  dissolu- 
tions, to  cause  others  to  be  elected:  whereby  the  Legis- 
lative powers,  incaoable  of  Annihilation,  have  returned 
to  the  People  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the  State 
remaining  in  the  meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of 
these  States;  for  that  purpose  obstruotmg  the  Laws 
for  Naturalisation  of  Foreic^ers;  refusing  to  pass  others 
to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the 
conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of  Justice,  by 
refusing  his  Assent  to  Laws  for  establishing  Judiciary 
powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone, 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  pay- 
ment of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent 
hither  swarms  of  Officers  to  harrass  our  people,  and  eat 
out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace.  Standing 
Armies  without  the  Consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  independent  of 
and  superior  to  the  Civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  Juris- 
diction foreign  to  our  constitution,  ana  unacknowledged 
by  our  laws;  giving  his  Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended 
Legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among 
us: 

For  oroteoting  them,  bv  a  mode  Trial«  from  punish- 
ment tor  any  Murders  which  they  should  conmiit  on 
the  Inhabitonts  of  these  States: 

For  cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  impoemg  Taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent: 

For  depriving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of 
Trial  by  jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pre- 
tended offenses: 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  Enf^Iish  Laws  in  a 
neighboring  Province,  establishing  therem  an  Arbitrary 
government,  and  enlarging  its  Boundaries  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  intro- 
ducing the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing  our  most 
valuable  Laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the  Forms 
of  our  Governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring 
themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in 
all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  us 
out  of  his  Protection  and  waging  War  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt 
our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  tfads  time  transporting  large  Armies  of  foreign 
Mercenaries  to  compleat  the  works  of  death,  desolation, 
and  tyranny,  alr^dy  begim  with  circumstances  of 
Cruelty  A  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  bar- 
barotis  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civil- 
ised nation. 

He  has  constndned  our  fellow-Citizens  taken  Captive 
on  the  high  Seas  to  bear  Arms  against  their  Country, 
to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  Brethren, 
or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us. 


and  has  endeavored  to  brin|  on  the  inhabitants  of  oar 
frontiers,  the  menulees  Indian  Savsges,  whoae  known 
rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undistingiBshaa  destruction  of  aB 
ages,  sexes  and  eonditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Peti- 
tioned for  Redress  in  the  most  humble  terms:  Our 
repeated  Petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated 
injury.  A  Prinee,  whose  eharacter  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  thie 
ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attentt<ms  to  our 
British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from  tame  to 
time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  un- 
warrantable jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlo- 
ment  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  than  by  the 
ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpa- 
tions, which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections 
and  correspondence.  They,  too.  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  oonsan|suinity.  We  must,  there- 
fore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our 
Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Enemies  in  War.  in  Peaoe  Friends.  # 

WE,  THEREFORE,  the  RKPBssKKTATivsa  of  the 
UifmcD  States  or  Amkbica.  in  Gknsbal  CoNomns. 
Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do.  in  the 
Name^  and  by  authority  of  the  good  People  of  these 
Colomes,  solemnly  publish  and  dkclabe.  That  thsee 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  raax 
AND  INDEPENDENT  States;  that  they  are  Absolved  from 
all  Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain, 
is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and  that  as  fxee 
AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES,  they  have  f^  Powor  to  levy 
War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish  Com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which  inde- 
pendent States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support 
of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliahce  on  the  proteetioo 
of  Divine  Providence,  We  mutually  pledce  to  eaeh  other 
our  lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor. 

(The  foregoing  declaration  was,  bv  order  of  Oongrsss. 
engrossed,  and  signed  by  the  following  members:) 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 

Ntw  HamptKire, 
JosiAB  Babtlbtt.  Matthew  Thobktoh. 

Wm.  Whipple, 

If  ossodkusstts  Bay. 
Saml.  Adams,  Robt.  Tbbat  Paine, 

John  Adams,  Elbbidsb  Gebbt. 

Rhod6  Itiand.  sic 
Step.  Hopxinb,  William  Ellkbt. 

Conntctiextt, 
RooER  Shebman,  Wm.  Williams, 

Sam' EL  Huntinoton.  Ouvbb  Wolgott. 

NewYitrk. 
Wm.  Flotd.  Frans.  Lewis, 

Phil.  Ijvinqston,  Lewis  Mobbis. 

NewJerwey, 
RiCHD.  Stockton,  John  Habtt, 

Jno.  Withbrspoon,  Abba.  Clabk. 

Fbas.  Hopkinson, 

Penntylvimia, 
Robt.  Mobbis,  Jab.  Smith, 

Benjamin  Rush,  Geo.  Tatlob, 

Benja.  Fbanklin,  Jambs  WiLScm, 

John  Morton,  Geo.  Ross. 

Geo.  Cltmeb, 

Dtlawwrt, 
Cesar  Rodnbt,  Tho.  M'Kban* 

Geo.  Read, 

Maryland* 
Samuel  Chase,  Thos.  Stone. 

Wm.  Paga.  Cbarlbs  Cabboix  of 

CarroUtoB. 
Virffinia. 
Gboroe  Wtthb.  Thos.  Nelson,  jr., 

Richard  Hbnrt  Lee.  Francis  LiaBTPOor 

Th.  Jefferson.  Cartbb  Bbaxtok. 

Benja.  Habbison. 

North  Carolina, 
Wm.  Hooper.  Jomr  Pnm. 

Joseph  Hbwes, 

South  Carolina, 
Edwabd  Rutledoe.  Thomas  Lynch.  Jr.* 

Thos.  Hetward,  jr.,  Arthur  Middlhton^ 

Oeoroia, 
Button  Gwinnett,  Geo.  Waitom* 

Ltman  Hall, 
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Delaware.  Tlie  first  Constitution,  adopted 
in  1776,  was  followed  by  those  of  1792,  1831, 
and  1897,  the  last  named  being  still  in  force. 
Constitutional  amendments,  proposed  in  either 
House  of  the  Legislature,  agreed  to  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  and  by  a  similar 
vote  of  the  next  Legislature,  become  law.  The 
Le^slature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  seventeen 
members,  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  a(  thirty^fiye  members,  elected 
for  two  years,  the  two  Houses  being  Imown  as 
the  Goieral  Assembly.  Senators  must  be  27 
vears  of  age,  and  Representatives  24;  both  must 
be  citizens  who  have  resided  three  years  in  the 
State,  and  one  year  in  the  electoral  district  im- 
mediately preceding  the  election.  Money  bills 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  tries  cases  of  imjpeachment  brou^t 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  principal 
executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor, 
^o  is  elected  for  four  years  and  is  not  eligible 
for  a  third  term.  He  is  commander-in-chid  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  State,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoints  to 
various  offices  of  State.  He  may  call  special  ses- 
sions of  the  legislatiure,  and  has  power  to  pardon, 
limited  by  the  authority  of  the  board  of  pardons, 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  has  a  veto  on  legis- 
lation, which  may  be  overridden  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote  of  each  house.  The  secretary  of  state 
is  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Other  State  officials  are  the 
Ueutenant-govemor,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
auditor. 

I>eiimark*  The  original  constitution  of 
1849,  as  modified  in  1855,  1863,  and  1866,  was  in 
force  until  1915.  Under  the  constitution  of  1915 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king  and 
ministers^  the  legislative  in  the  Rigsdag  or  Diet 
acting  jomtly  with  the  sovereign.  The  Rigsdag 
is  composed  of  the  Landsthing  (or  upper  house  of 
seventy-two  members — indirectly  elected  on  the 

Proportional  system  for  eight  years),  and  the 
'olkething  (or  house  of  commons  of  140  mem- 
bers also  elected  on  the  proportional  system  for 
three  years) .  Both  sexes  vote  in  the  elections  of 
the  upper  and  lower  houses,  and  women  are  eli^ble 
for  election  thereto.  The  iranchise  age  for  either 
sex  is  25  years.  Members  of  both  houses  are  paid 
about  three  dolku^  a  day  while  the  Rigsdag  is 
sitting,  and  their  traveling  expenses.  The  Rigs- 
dag must  meet  every  October,  and  all  money  bills 
be  submitted  first  to  the  Folkething.  For  local 
government  the  country  is  divided  into  eighteen 
counties,  each  under  a  governor,  and  these  are 
subdiviaed  into  hundreds  and  parishes.  The 
towns  are  administered  by  mayors. 

District  of  Columbia.  The  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  vested 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  11,  1878,  in 
three  commissioners,  two  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  president  from  citizens  of  the  District 
having  had  three  years'  residence  therein  imme- 
diately preceding  that  appointment,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  The  other  commissioner 
is  detailed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  the  C!orps  of  EIngineers  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  must  nave  lineal  rank  senior 
to  captain,  or  be  a  captain  who  has  served  at 
least  fifteen  years  in  the  Corps  of  £2ngineers  of 


the  Army.  The  commisrioners  appdnt  the 
subordinate  official  service  of  said  ^v^mment. 
except  the  board  of  education  which  is  appointea 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Congress  makes  all  laws  for  the  District,  but  has 
entrusted  to  the  commissioners  authorit]^  to 
make  police,  building,  and  plumbing  regulations, 
and  others  of  a  municipal  nature. 

I>oiniiiloan  Republic,  or  Santo  I>o« 
mlngo,  is  the  Republic  which  occupies  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island  oi  HayU,  and  was 
founded  in  1844,  after  a  revolution  which  over- 
threw the  Spanish  rule.  It  is  practically  a 
protectorate  of  the  United  States.  By  the 
Constitution  of  1908  the  legislative  power  of 
the  republic  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  of  12  senators  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  24  members.  These 
representatives  are  remunerated  at  the  rate  of 
48u.  per  annum  each.  The  republic  is  divided 
into  twelve  provinces.  There  is  one  senator 
for  each  provmce^  and  the  deputies  are  elected 
by  the  provinces  m  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants.  The  members  are  chosen 
by  indirect  vote,  in  the  ratio  of  two  for  each 
province  for  the  term  of  four  years.  But  the 
powers  of  the  National  Congress  embrace  only  the 
general  affairs  of  the  repUDlic. 

The  President  is  chosen  by  an  electoral  college 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  receives  a  salarv  o( 
9,600  dollars  per  annum.  There  is  no  Vice- 
Rresident.  In  case  of  death  or  disability  of  the 
President,  Congress  designates  a  person  to  take 
charge  of  the  executive  office. 

The  executive  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a 
cabinet,  composed  of  the  president  and  seven 
ministers,  who  are  the  heads  of  the  departments 
of  the  interior  and  police,  finance  and  commerce, 
justice  and  public  instruction,  war  and  marine, 
agriculture  and  immigration,  loreign  affairs,  and 
public  works  and  communications. 
.  EiCuador  is  a  Republic  of  equatorial  South 
America,  constituted  in  1830,  by  separation 
from  the  original  Republic  of  Colombia.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  1884,  modified  in  1887  and 
1897,  it  is  governed  by  a  President  elected  fot 
four  3rears,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Cabinet  of 
five  ministers  and  a  Congress  composed  of  a 
Senate  of  thirtj;-two  members,  elected  for  four 
years,  representing  the  sixteen  provinces,  and  a 
Chamber  of  forly-eight  Deputies,  which  is 
elected  every  two  years.  The  electors  to  both 
chambers  must  be  adults  able  to  read  and 
write. 

Florida*  The  original  Constitution,  framed 
in  1838,  was  succeeded  by  others  in  1865,  1868, 
and  1885.  That  of  1885,  as  amended  from  time 
to  time^  is  now  in  force.  Amendments  proposed 
by  initiative  petition,  or  in  either  House  of  the 
Liegislature  and  approved  by  a  three-fifths  vote 
of  all  the  members  of  each  House,  are  thereupon 
submitted  to  the  people  and,  if  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  those  votmg  on  them,  they  become 
part  of  the  Constitution.  The  State  Legislature 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  thirty-two  members, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  seventy-five 
members.  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years. 
Representatives  for  two,  the  Senate  being  renewed 
by  one-half  every  two  years.  Any  bill  may  origi- 
nate in  either  Ho\ise.   The  House  of  Represaitft- 
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tires  has  the  oole  power  of  impeachment,  but  a 
two-thirda  vote  of  tJl  members  present  is  neoea- 
aary  to  impeach.  Impeachment  cases  are  tried 
bv  the  Senate.  Legislators  must  be  qualified 
etectors  in  the  counties  they  represent.  The  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor, 
who  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  is  not  eligible 
for  the  next  term  of  office.  He  has  the  usual 
powers  €4  State  govemore,  including  a  veto  on 
legislation  which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  in  each 
House.  Othor  State  officers  elected  for  four 
years  are  the  attomey-generaL  the  comptroUa:, 
the  treasurer,  the  superintenaent  of  pubhc  in- 
struction, ana  the  commissioner  of  agnculture. 

France  is  a  RepubUc,  governed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  1875,  modified  in  1879,  1884,  1885, 
and  1899.  The  Legislature  consists  of  the  Assem- 
bly, sitting  in  two  Houses,  viz.,  the  Senate  of 
300  members,  indirectly  elected  for  nine  years 
(one-third  retiring  every  three  years)  by  dele- 
gates chosen  by  me  municipal  coimciJs  and  the 
senators,  dei^uties,  councilors-general,  and 
district  coimcilor  of  the  de[)artment8  (there 
are  a  number  of  Senators  originally  elected  for 
life  by  the  two  chambers,  but  as  these  die  the 
vacancies  are  filled  by  the  election  of  Senators 
for  a  period  of  nineyears  only) ;  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  602  members,  elected  for  four 
years  by  universal  suffrage.  Voters  are  required 
to  be  over  21  and  to  have  a  six  months'  residen- 
tial qualification.  Both  Houses  can  initiate  and 
frame  laws,  except  in  the  case  of  financial  laws, 
which  must  first  be  presented  to  and  voted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Deputies  and  Senators 
are  both  paid  at  the  rate  of  15,000  francs  a  year. 
The  presidents  of  the  two  chambers  each  receive 
in  addition  72,000  francs  a  year  for  the  expense 
of  entertainment.  Members  of  both  chambers 
travel  free  on  all  railways  on  making  a  small 
annual  payment.  The  executive  power  is  con- 
fided to  the  President,  who  is  elected  for  seven 
years  by  the  two  Houses  united  in  National 
Assembly,  and  receives  6(X),000  francs  a  year, 
and  a  further  allowance  of  600,000  francs  for 
expenses.  He  appoints  the  ministers  and  makes 
all  civil  and  mihtarv  appointments.  War  can 
be  declared  bv  the  Fresident  only  with  consent 
of  the  two  Houses  and  his  ev^  act  must  be 
countersigned  bv  a  minister.  The  colonies  are 
looked  upon  as  bein^  politically  part  of  France, 
and  are  represented  m  the  Senate  by  four  Sena- 
tors and  in  the  C]!hamber  by  ten  Deputies. 

Georg^iB*  Georgia  entered  the  Union  as 
one  of  the  original  States  and  its  first  Constitu- 
tion, adopted  in  1777,  was  succeeded  by  those 
of  1789, 1798, 1861, 1865;  and  1877.  The  last  has 
been  amended  seven  times,  most  recently  in 
1904.  Amendments  proposed  in  either  House 
and  i4>proved  by  a  two-tnirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of^each  House  must  be  submitted  to  the 
people;  if  ratified  by  a  majority  of  those  who 
vote,  they  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Tlie  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  forty- 
four  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  184  members,  known  collectively  ais  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Both  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives  are  elected  for  two  years.  Senators  must 
be  oiticens  of  the  United  States,  25  years 
old^   resident   in   the   State   four   years   pre- 


ceding election  and  one  year  in  the  district  for 
which  elected.  RepresentativeB  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  21  years  old, 
resident  in  the  State  two  years  and  in  the  county 
one  year  next  preceding  election.  The  seat  of  a 
member  of  either  House  is  vacated  on  his  re- 
moval from  the  district  or  county  from  which 
he  was  elected.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  sole  power  of  impeachment,  and  the  Senate 
tries  impeachment  cases.  All  bills  to  raise  money 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the 
governor,  who  is  elected  for  two  years.  He  has 
the  usual  limited  powers  of  pardon  and  veto. 
He  has  power  to  fill  vacancies  not  otherwise 
provided  fcnr  by  law,  and  is  reguired  to  see  that 
the  laws  of  the  State  are  faithfully  executed. 
He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  State  militia. 
Other  elective  officials  are  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  comptroller,  the  treasurer,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  the  superintendent  of  education, 
Georgia  is  divided  into  146  counties. 

German  Empire.  The  Constitution  <^ 
the  German  Empire  is  based  upon  the  decree  of 
the  16th  of  April,  1871,  which  took  effect  on  the 
4th  of  Mav  following.  The  presidency  of  the 
empire  belongs  to  the  Crown  of  Prussia*  to 
which  is  attached  the  hereditary  title  of  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  The  prerogatives  of  the 
^peror  are  to  represent  the  empire  in  its  rela- 
tion to  other  states,  to  declare  war  if  defensive, 
and  conclude  peace  in  name  of  the  empire,  to 
contract  alliances,  etc.  The  emperor  has  also 
the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and  the 
nav^,  appoints  and  dismisses  officials  of  the 
empire,  appoints  consuls,  and  superintends  the 
entire  consulate  of  the  empire.  The  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  the  ^undesrath  (Federal 
Coimcil)  and  the  Reichstag  (Impmal  Diet).  Tlie 
former  consists  of  sixty-one  members,  seventeen 
from  Prussia,  six  from  Bavaria,  four  each  from 
Saxony  and  Wiirttemberg^  three  each  from 
Baden,  Hesse,  Alsace-Lorrame,  two  each  from 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Brunswick,  and  one 
from  each  other  state.  The  Reichstag  consists 
of  397  deputies  elected  by  secret  voting  in  all 
the  states  of  the  empire.  As  a  rule  one  member 
is  returned  to  the  Reichstag  for  every  131,640 
of  the  inhabitants  of  each  state.  The  election 
of  Wilhelm  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  as  German 
Emperor  in  1871,  was  by  the  vote  of  the  Reichs- 
tag of  the  North  German  Confederacy,  and 
upon  his  acceptance  of  the  dignity  the  imperial 
office  became  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollem.  Wilhelm,  "Der  Grosse/'  reigned  until 
1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son^  Frederick, 
who  lived  but  a  few  weeks.  Fredenck's  eldest 
son,  the  present  emperor,  Wilhelm  II.,  was 
bom  January  27^  1859.  On  February  27,  1881, 
he  married  Pnncess  Victoria  of  Schieswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg  (bom  Octo- 
ber 22, 1858),  daughter  of  Duke  Frederick. 

Tfie  Heir  Apparent. — ^The  heir  apparent  to 
the  German  throne  is  Prince  Frederidc  William, 
bom  May  6,  1882. 

Tfie  Ministry, — The  Imperial  Secretaries  of 
State  of  Germany  do  not  form  a  ministry  or 
cabinet,  but  act  independently  of  each  oth^ 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire.   They  are  as  follows:  Qianoellar  of 
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ike  empire,  BecreUries  for  f ofeigQ  affairs  and  for 
the  oolcmies.  homB  office  and  "representative  of 
the  chancellor,"  admiralty,  ministry  of  justice, 
treasury,  post  office,  and,  in  addition,  the 
following  presidents  of  imperial  bureaus:  rail- 
ways, exchequer,  invalid  fund,  bank,  debt 
commission,  administration  of  imperial  rail- 
ways, court  martial. 

Greece*  The  Constitution  of  Greece, 
adopted  October  29,  1864,  vested  the  whole 
legislative  power  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the 
Bul4,  consisting  of  184  rnnesentatives,  elected 
by  manhood  suffrage  (in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
every  16,000  inhabitants)  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  In  1911  the  constitution  was  modified 
and  a  substitute  for  a  second  chamber  was 
adopted  in  the  reestablishment  of  the  Council 
of  State*  The  fimctions  of  the  council  are  the 
elaboration  of  the  Projeta  de  Loi  and  the  annul- 
ling of  official  decisions  and  acts  which  may  be 
contrary  to  law.  The  new  constitution  came 
into  force  June  1,  1911.  The  deputies  must  be 
at  least  25  years  of  age  and  their  number  has 
been  fixed  at  181.  The  elections  take  place  by 
ballot,  and  each  candidate  must  be  put  m  nomi- 
nation by  the  requisition  of  at  least  one-thirtieth 
of  the  voters  of  an  electoral  district.  The  Bul^ 
must  .meet  annually  for  not  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  six,  months.  No  sitting  is  valid 
unless  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  are  present,  and  no  bill  can  pass  into 
law  without  an  absolute  majority  of  members. 
Every  measure,  before  being  adopted,  must  be 
discussed  and  voted,  article  by  article,  thrice, 
and  on  three  separate  days.  The  ministr^r  is 
as  follows:  Premier  and  minister  of  war,  marine, 
foreign  affairs,  interior,  finance,  commerce  ana 
agriculture,  justice,  public  instruction. 

Hague  Tribunia,  The.  The  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  was  established  under  the 
Act  of  July  29,  1899,  signed  (and  subsequently 
ratified)  on  the  part  Of  twenty-four  powers. 
Under  protocol  of  June  14,  1907,  for  the  acces- 
sion of  non-signatory  powers,  the  number  of 
powers  represented  in  the  court  has  been  lai]gely 
mcreased.  The  purpose  is  to  facilitate  arbitra- 
tion for  international  disputes  which  it  has  been 
impossible  to  settle  by  diplomacy.  The  court 
is  competent  for  all  arbitration  cases  imless  the 
parties  agree  to  constitute  a  special  tribimal,  and 
its  jurisdiction  may  be  extended  to  disputes 
to  which  one  or  both  of  the  parties  are  non- 
signatory  powers,  if  the  parties  so  agree.  When 
the  signatory  powers  desire  to  have  recourse  to 
the  permanent  court  for  the  settlement  of  a 
dispute,  the  arbitrators  called  upon  to  form  the 
competent  tribunal  for  the  .purpose  must  be 
chosen  from  the  general  list  of  the  members  of 
the  court.  If  the  parties  disagree  on  the  com- 
position of  this  tribunal,  its  members  must  be 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  course  pre- 
scribed in  the  act.  The  court  has  an  interna- 
tional btireau  imder  the  direction  and  control 
of  a  pennanent  administrative  council  composed 
of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  signatory 
powers  accredited  to  the  Ha^e,  and  of  the 
Netherlands  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who 
acts  as  president. 

Hayxi*  The  Republic  of  Hayti  was  originally 
a  French  oobny,  but  was  proclaimed  indepeD- 


dent  in  1804,  and  i6|»vemed  under  a  Constitution 
drawn  up  in  1889.  The  executive  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  President,  elected  for  seven  years  by 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Remesentatives, 
who  receives  a  salary  of  $24,000.  The  Chamber 
of  ninety-nine  members  is  elected  directly  for 
three  years  by  all  male  citizens,  and  the  Senate 
of  thirty-nine  members  indirectly  for  six  years. 
The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  elementary 
education  is  free.  There  is  an  army  of  about 
5,000  men,  and  a  navy  of  four  small  vessels.  In 
1915  both  houses  of  the  Haytian  congress 
approved  a  treatv  with  the  United  States  estab- 
lishing a  virtual  protectorate  by  the  United 
States  over  Hayti. 

Idaho*  The  original  Constitution,  adopted 
in  1889,  is  stiU  in  force.  Amendments  may  be 
proposed  in  either  House  of  the  Legislature,  and, 
if  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  mem^ 
bers  of  each  House,  are  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote  for  ratification.  The  Legislature  consists  of 
a  Senate  of  thirty-seven  members,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  sixty-five  members,  all  the 
L^islators  being  elected  for  two  years.  The 
chief  executive  officer  is  the  governor,  who  is 
elected  for  two  years,  and  has  the  powers  usually 
vested  in  state  governors,  including  a  limited 
veto.  The  board  of  pardons,  of  wmch  he  is  a 
member,  may  pardon  or  grant  reprieves.  Other 
State  omciaJs  elected  for  two  years  are  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, auditor,  treasurer^  attorney* 
feneral,  and  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction, 
n  1912  the  constitution  was  amended  to  provide 
fcM*  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  also  for 
the  recall  of  all  elective  public  officers  exc^t 
judges. 

Illinois.  The  Constitution  adopted  in  1818 
was  superseded  by  that  of  1848,  which  ^ve  place 
to  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1870.  This,  with 
several  amendments,  is  now  in  force.  Amend'* 
ments  proposed  in  either  House  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  5f  all 
the  members  of  each  House,  and  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors  voting  at  the  niaxt 
^end  election,  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  Constitutional  amend- 
ments by  means  of  a  convention  called  for  the 
gurpose.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of 
fty-one  members  elected  for  four  years  (about 
half  of  whom  retire  every  two  years),  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  152  members 
elected  for  two  years.  The  two  Houses  have 
equal  rights  in  mtroducing  and  passing  bills. 
Senators  and  Representatives  must  be  citizens, 
not  holding  any  State  or  Federal  office  to  which 
payment  is  attached.  Senators  must  be  25  and 
Representatives  21  years  of  a^;  both  must  have 
resided  in  the  State  five,  and  m  the  district  two, 
years  next  before  election.  The  chief  executive 
officer  is  the  governor,  elected  for  four  years. 
He  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been 
a  citizen  for  five  years.  He  appoints  many  State 
officials  and  has  the  powers  and  duties  which 
usually  belong  to  State  governors,  including 
limited  pardoning  power  and  a  limited  veto. 
Other  members  of  the  executive,  elected  for 
four  3rears,  are  the  lieutenant-gov^tior,  the 
auditor,  the  superintendent  of  pubuc  instruction, 
and  the  attorney-general.  The  treasurer  is 
elected  for  two  years. 
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IN  So.  Milks 


\   ,      ...aU,        .     .     .     . 
.\U)Uu.ui^     .     .     .     .     . 

AuctrU,  .   .   .   . 

Hungmiy,    .   .   . 

Belgium, 

Bolivia, 

BraiU 

Bulgaria, 

^■fni*^«^i 

Central  Amer.  States: 

Coeta  Rica,    .   . 

Guatemala,     .    . 

Honduras,  .    .   . 

Nioaracua,     .   . 

Balrador,    .   .   . 

Chile, 

China, 

Colombia, 

Puba, 

Denmark* 

Eeoador, 

Ec3rpt, 

Finland, 

France, 

GermaiQr, 

Greece, 

Hayti, 

India,  Britidi,   .    .    . 
Italy,  ....... 

J»P«». 

Mezieo 

Netherlands,  .... 
New  Zealand,    .    .    . 

Norway, 

Panama, 

Paracuay, 

Persia, 

Peru, 

Portugal, 

Rumania, 

Russia, 

Santo  Domingo,    .    . 

Senria, 

Biam, 

Spain, 

Sweden, 

Switserland,  .... 

Turkey, 

United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  .    .    . 

Uruguay,    

Venesuela,      .... 


350,000 

1,138,996 

2,974,531 

241,491 

115382 

126,609 

11,373 

514,155 

3,218,991 

33,647 

3,603,910 

23,000 

48,290 

44,275 

49,200 

7,225 

292,580 

3,913,560 

440,846 

44,164 

15,582 

116,000 

350,000 

125,680 

207,054 

208,780 

41,933 

10,204 

1,802,629 

110.632 

148,756 

785,881 

12,582 

104,047 

124,642 

32,380 

65,000 

628,000 

722,461 

35.490 

53.489 

8,417.118 

18.045 

18,650 

195,000 

194,783 

172,963 

15.976 

710,224 

121.633 

3,026,789 

72,153 

898,594 


PoFui*smov 


S/KOJOOO 

7,467,878 

4,455^)05 

49,116,684 

28»230.197 

20386,487 

7,423,784 

1,744368 

17318356 

4337316 

7306,643 

410,981 

2,119,165 

553,446 

600.000 

1325335 

3,505,317 

320,650,000 

5,071,101 

2,469.125 

2,775,076 

1,500,000 

11,189,978 

3,196,700 

39,601309 

64,925.993 

4,821.300 

2,600,000 

315.156,396 

34,671377 

53.696,858 

15,160369 

6,212.701 

1,084,662 

2,391,782 

336,742 

800,000 

9.500,000 

4.500.000 

5,957,985 

7,508.009 

174,099.600 

600,000 

2,911,701 

8,149,487 

20,355,986 

5,522,403 

3,831,220 

21,273,900 

46,370,530 

101,151,000t 

1,735.185 

2,600,000 


PopULAnojr 
rsBSo-MiLB 


22.85 

6.55 

1.49 

30338 

243.62 

166.28 

652.75 

339 

538 

128.91 

UN) 

1737 
4338 
123 
123 

169.67 
11.86 
81.93 
113 
55.91 

178.09 
12.93 
31.97 
25.43 

19136 

310.98 

114.98 

245. 

174.83 

313.39 

360.97 
1939 

493.78 
10.42 
19.19 
10.4 
12.31 
15.13 
633 

167.88 

140.37 
20.68 
33.25 

156.12 
41.79 

104.51 
31.93 

239.81 
29.95 

373.01 

33.42 

24.05 

6.27 


Ckrr 


SaaJos6,  . 
Guatemala,  . 
Tegucigalpa, 
Leon,  .  .  . 
San  Salvador, 
Santiago, 
Canton,  .  . 
Bogota,    .   . 


Copenhagen,  . 
Guayaquil,  .  . 
Cairo,  .... 
HelHingfotB, 
Paris,  .... 
Berlin,  .... 
Athens,  .  .  . 
Port  au  Prince, 
Calcutta,  .  .  . 
Naples.  .  .  . 
Tokyo,  .  .  . 
Mexico,  •  .  . 
Amsterdam, 
Wellington, 
Chriatiania,  .  . 
Panama,  .  .  . 
Asuncion,.  .  . 
Teheran,  .  .  . 
lima,  .... 
Lisbon,  .  .  . 
Bucharest,  .  . 
Petrograd,  .  . 
Santo  Domingo, 
Belgrade,  .  . 
Bangkok,  .  . 
Madrid,  .  .  . 
Stockholm,  .  . 
ZOrich,  .  .  . 
Constantinople, 
London,  .  .  . 
New  York,  .  . 
Montevideo,  . 
Caracas,    .    .    . 


SrAJTOAmn 
CuBBnrcr 


/Gold 

Silver 
Silver 
Gold 

\savec 

GoU 

Silver 

Gokl 

Gold 

Gold 

Gokl 

Goki 

Gold 

Q4S* 

Gold 

GAS* 

Gold 

Gokl 

G4S* 

Gold 

Gokl 

Goki 

Goki 

Gokl 

Gold 

Silver 

GAS 

Gold 

Goki 

Gold 

Gold 

Goki 

Gold 

Gold 

GAS 

Goki 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Goki 


GAS  imdieates  goki  and  silver.     ^Qold  is  the  actual  standard,     f  1915  estimate  by  U.  &  goTemmeat. 
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RULBB 


TiTLa 


Capital 


COUMTBIXS 


Waiiera  Zaoditu,  .  . 
HipoHto  Irigoyen,  .  . 
R.  0.  Manro-Fergueoiif 


Empreee*  •  .  .  . 
Ptendent,  .  .  .  . 
Qovemor-General, 


Albert  I 

Jos6  Gutierres  Gnerra, 
Rodrigues  Alves,     .   . 


King,  .  . 
Prendent* 
Presidentt 


Duke  of  Deronshire, 


Federioo  Tiiiooo  Granados, 

Mahuel  Cabrera, 

Franeieoo  Bertrand,  .  .  . 
Kiniliann  Chamorro,    .   .   . 

Carlos  Mel6iidei, 

Juan  L.  Sanfuentee,  .  .  . 
Hni  Shi-ehaiis«  ..... 
Haroo  F.  Suarei,     .... 

Mario  Menooal, 

Christian  X, 

Alfredo  B.  Moreno 

Ahmud  Fuad, 


Qoremor-Qeneral, 


Ptesidentk 
President, 
President, 
President, 
President, 
President, 
President, 
President, 
President, 
King,  .  . 
President, 
Sultan,     . 


Raymond  Poincar6, 
Friedrioh  Ebert,    . 


Sudre  Dartiguenare,   . 
George  V  of  England, 
Victor  Emmanuel  III, 

Yoehihito 

Venustiano  Carransa,  . 

Wilhelmina, 

Eari  of  Liverpool,    .    . 

Haakon  VII 

Pedro  A.  Dias,     .   .   . 
Manuel  Franco,    .    . 
Ahmed  Mirta,  .    .    .    . 
Josd  Pardo,   .    . 
Joao  Antunes,  .    .    .    . 
Ferdinand  I,     .    .    .    . 


President, 

President, 

King,    .   . 

Preeident, 

Emperor, 

King,    .   . 

Emperor, 

President, 

Queen, 

Governor, 

King,    .   . 

President, 

President, 

Shah,    .    , 

President, 

President, 

King, 


Franoisoo  Henriques  y  Canrajal,  . 

Peter  I 

Chowfa  Maha  Vajiravudh,     . 

Alfonso  XIII, 

Gustaf  V 

Gustavo  Ador,      

Mohammed  VI 

George  V, 

Woodrow  Wilson, 

Felidano  Viera, 

Jnan  Vineente  G^mes, 


President, 
King,  .  . 
King.  .  . 
King,  .  . 
King,  .  . 
President, 
Sultan,  . 
King,  .  . 
President, 
Prerident, 
President, 


Adis  Ababa, 

Buenos  Asrres,    .... 

Melbourne, 

Vienna, 

Vienna, 

Budapest, 

Brussels, 

La  Pas, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  .... 

Sofia, 

Otuwa, 


SanJosA,  .  .  . 
Guatemala,  .  . 
Tegaoigalpa,  .  . 
Managua,  . 
San  Salvador,  . 
Santiago,  .  .  . 
Peking,  .  .  .  . 
Bogota,  .  .  .  . 
Havana,  .  .  .  . 
Copenhagen,  .  . 
Quito,  .   .    .   .    . 

Cairo 

Helsingfors,.   .   . 

Paris 

Berlin,  .  .  .  . 
Athens,  .  .  .  . 
Port  au  Prince,  . 

Delhi, 

Rome,  .  .  .  . 
Tokyo,  .  .  .  . 
Mexico,  .  .  .  . 
The  Hague,.  .  . 
Wellington,  .  . 
Christiania,     .   . 

Panama 

Asimcion,  .  .  . 
Teheran,  .    .    .    . 

Lima 

Lisbon 

Bucharest,  .  .  . 
Petrograd,  .  .  . 
Santo  Domingo, 
Belgrade,  .  . 
Bangkok,.  .  .  . 
Madrid,  .  .  .  . 
Stockholm,  .    .    . 

Berne, 

Constantinople,  . 
London,  .  .  .  . 
Washington,  .  . 
Montevideo,  .  . 
Caracas,  .   .   .   . 


Abj^Bsinia.  ' 
Argentina. 
Australia. 
Austria-Hungary. 

Austria. 

Hungaxy. 
Belgium. 
BoHvia. 
BrasiL 
Bulgaria. 
Canada. 
Central  Amer.  Stottts 

Costa  Rica. 

Guatemala. 

Honduras. 

Nicaragua. 

Salvador. 
Chile. 
China. 
Colombia. 
Cuba. 
Denmark. 
Ecuador. 
Egypt. 
Finland. 
France. 
Germany. 
Greece. 
HaytL 

India,  British. 
Italy. 
Japan. 
Mexico. 
Netherlands. 
New  Zealand. 
Norway. 
Panama. 
Paraguay. 
Persia. 
Peru. 
PortugaL 
Rumania. 
Russia. 

Santo  Domingo. 
Servia. 
Siam. 
Spain. 
Sweden. 
Switaerland. 
Turkey. 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States. 
Uruguay. 
Venesuela. 
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India*  The  present  form  of  government 
of  the  Indian  Empire  is  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  act  of  1858.  By  this  act,  all 
the  territories  theretofore  under  the  government 
c$  the  East  India  Companv  are  vested  in  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  ana  all  its  powers  are 
exercised  in  his  name;  all  territorial  and  other 
revenues,  and  all  tributes  and  other  payments, 
are  likewise  received  in  his  name,  and  dis- 
posed of  for  the  purposes  of  the  government  of 
India  alone.  The  secretary  of  state  for  India  is 
invested  with  all  the  powers  formerly  exercised 
by  the  company  or  oy  the  board  of  control, 
llie  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire  in 
England  is  entrusted  to  a  secretary  of  state  for 
India,  assisted  by  a  council  ci  not  less  than  ten 
members,  vacancies  in  which  are  filled  by  the 
secretary  of  state  for  India.  The  duties  of  the 
council,  which  has  no  initiative  authority,  are, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India,  to  conduct  the  business  transacted  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  Government 
of  India.  The  supreme  executive  authoritv  in 
India  is  vested  in  the  govemor-generaf  in 
Council,  often  styled  the  Government  c^  India. 
The  govemor-^neral,  who  since  1858  has  also 
been  vicerov,  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
usually  holds  office  for  five  years.  The  salary  of 
the  govenuar^-general  is  $83,250  a  year. 

Indiana.  The  Constitution  of  1816  was 
superseded  by  that  of  1851  which,  as  amended 
in  1873  and  1881,  is  still  in  force.  Amendments 
propo»^  in  and  approved  by  the  Legislature 
require  the  approval  of  the  succeeding  General 
Assembly;  if  tnen  passed  by  a  majority  vote, 
they  become  part  of  the  Constitution.  The 
State  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  fifty 
members  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  100  members  elected  for  two 
years,  the  two  Houses  together  being  .called  the 
General  Assembly.  Special  sessions,  called  bv 
the  governor,  are  limited  to  forty  days.  Bill 
for  raising  revenue  may  originate  only  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Eligible  to  sit  in 
either  House  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  resided  in  the  State  two  years,  and  in 
their  county  or  district  one  year  next  preceding 
the  election;  but  Senators  must  be  25,  and  Repre- 
sentatives 21  years  of  age.  The  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor,  who  is  elected 
for  four  years.  He  mav  call  special  sessions  of 
the  Legislature,  and  he  has  a  veto  which  may  be 
overridden  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  twa  Houses. 
He  appoints  to  offices  not  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law,  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia, 
and  may  pardon  or  reprieve  in  all  cases  of  crime 
except  treason  or  where  the  accused  has  been 
impeached.  Other  elective  officials  are  the 
auditor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  attorney-general. 

Iowa.  The  original  Constitution  of  1846 
was,  in  1857,  superseded  by  a  new  Constitution, 
which,  amended  three  times  since  1868,  is  still  in 
force.  The  Lepslature,  known  as  the  General 
Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  fifty,  and  a 
House  ot  Representatives  of  108  members, 
meeting  every  two  years  or  an  unlimited  session. 
Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  half  of  them 
retiring  every  second  year;  Representatives  for 
two  years.  Any  bill  m^  originate  in  either 
House.    The  House  of  Representatives  alone 


can  impeach;  the  Senate  tries  impeachments. 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  pro- 
posed in  either  House,  but  to  become  law  they 
must  be  sanctioned  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  the  then  sitting  and  next  succeeding 
Assembly,  followed  by  a  majority  vote  ol  the 
people.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  elected  for  two  years.  He  has  the 
powers  usually  entrusted  ta  State  governors, 
including  limited  pardoning  power  and  a  veto 
which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  each  House. 
Other  State  officials  are  a  lieutenant-governor, 
an  auditor,  a  treasurer,  an  attorney-general,  and 
a  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction,  all  elected 
for  two  years. 

Ireland.  The  head  of  the  executive  in 
Ireland  is  the  viceroy  or  lord-lieutenant^  who  is 
assisted  by  a  chief  secretary,  the  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  the  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  the 
permanent  officials,  and  a  privy  council  (which 
IS  a  separate  and  distinct  body  from  the  privy 
council  of  Great  Britain);  but  the  ^vonment 
of  the  country  is  in  all  essential  pomts  oairied 
on  under  the  direction  of  or  in  concert  with  the 
ministry  of  the  day  in  London.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  IB  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order;  the  Irish  con^abulary  are 
under  his  control,  and  he  may,  if  he  thmk  it 
to  be  necessary,  direct  the  commander  of  the 
forces  to  send  troops  to  their  aid.  He  has  i>ower 
to  commute  sentences  and  pardon  criminals. 
There  are,  however,  more  agreeable  and  less 
anxious  functions  attaching  to  the  office;  for 
as  representing  his  majesty,  the  viceroy,  as- 
sisted by  his  wife,  holds  courts,  drawing-rooms, 
levies,  and  maintains  in  Dublin  an  estabtish- 
ment  of  a  semi-regal  character.  On  occaakmB 
he  confers  the  honor  of  civil  knighthood  with 
the  approval  of  his  majesty.  During  his  absence 
the  duties  of  chief  governorship  are  performed 
by  one  or  more  lord  justice  or  lord  justices,  those 
who  act  in  this  capacity  being  usually  the  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  and  some  oi  the  judges.  The  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland  is  head  of  the  Irish  judicial 
establishment,  principal  legal  adviser  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  exercises  in  Ireland  many 
of  the  powers  which  in  England  are  vested  in  the 
lord  hi^-chancellor.  The  office  may  be  held 
by  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  chi^  secretary  to 
the  lord-lieutenant,  or  chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
as  he  is  usually  called,  has  been  described  as 
prime  minister  to  the  viceroy.  His  office  is  at 
Dublin  Castle;  but  he  has  also  an  office  in  Lon- 
don, which  remains  open  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament.  He  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  acts  of  the  Irish 
administration.  He  is  assisted  by  a  permanent 
imder-secretary,  and  other  officials.  There  is  a 
separate  local  eovemment  board;. a  board  of 
public  works,  which  is  the  great  financial  agent 
of  the  Government  in  Ireland ;  a  board  of  national 
education,  by  which  the  grant  made  by  parlia- 
ment for  public  education  is  administered,  and 
a  department  of  agriculture  and  other  industries 
and  technical  instruction  which  was  created  in 
1899.  There  are  also  many  other  government 
departments  in  Ireland  directly  responsible  to 
the  Irish  Government. 
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Italy  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Under 
the  constitution  of  1848,  as  subsequently  modi- 
fied and  expanded,  the  executive  power  is  vested 
in  th^  king,  and  exercised  through  his  ministers. 
The  l^islative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  king 
in  conjunction  with  a  senate  of  about  400  mem- 
bers in  1916  (composed  of  the  princes  of  the 
royal  house  who  are  of  age,  and  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  members  selected  by  the  ministry  and 
nominated  by  the  king  for  hfe,  who  have  ren- 
dered eminent  services  to  the  country,  are 
upwards  of  forty  yeare  of  age,  and  pay  taxes  to 
an  annual  amount  of  $^00),  and  a  chamber  of 
508  deputies,  elected  by  conditional  imiversal 
sufiFrage  for  a  period  of  ^ve  years,  though  the 
king  can  dissolve  the  chamber  at  any  time.  All 
money  bills  must  be  initiated  in  the  chamb^. 
Senators  and  deputies  are  unpmd,  but  travel  free. 

Japan*  The  Empire  <k  Japan  consists  of 
the  Archipelago  of  Nippon,  which  includes  the 
four  large  islands  of  Honshiu,  Kiushiu,  Shikoku, 
and  Hokkaido,  together  with  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores,  ceded  oy  China  in  1896;  the  penin- 
sula Chosen  (Corea);  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  of  Sakhalin,  and  nearly  4;000  smaller 
islands.  Although  Japan  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  absolute  monarchies  of  the  world,  it 
possesses  a  Constitution  which  was  adopted 
in  1889.  It  provides  that  the  Emperw  shall 
be  the  head  of  the  empire,  with  all  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  and  exercising  full  executive 
power,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  who  are  appointed  by  him- 
self. There  is  ^so  a  Privy  Council  and  a  House 
of  Diet,  consisting  of  two  branches,  a  House 
of  Peers,  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
The  House  of  Peers  is  composed  of  members 
of  the  imperial  family,  princes  and  marquises, 
counts,  viscoimts,  barons,  persons  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  for  their  meritorious  service 
to  the  state  or  for  erudition,  and  persons  elected 
bveach  Fu  and  Ken.  The  total  memberehip  of  the 
of  the  House  of  Peers  is  about  370.  According 
to  the  Constitution  the  membership  of  the 
HotBse  of  Representatives  shall  be  379,  a  fixed 
number  bein^  returned  from  each  electond 
district.  Voting  is  by  secret  ballot  and  the 
proportion  c^  memb^  to  the  population  is 
one  to  each  136,522.  Under  the  (institution 
absolute  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  practice 
is  assured  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
general  peace  and  order.  There  is  no  state 
religion,  out  the  mass  of  the  people  follow  one 
of  the  twelve  sects  of  Shintoism,  or  one  of  the 
twelve  sects  and  thirty-three  creels  of  Budd- 
hism. The  Emperor  Mutsuhito  was  bom 
at  Kyoto  on  November  3,  1852.  He  succeeded 
his  father^  Komei  Tenno,  February  13, 1867,  and 
was  mamed  to  Princess  Haruko,  the  daughter 
of  Prince  lohijo.  Their  issue  has  been:  Prince 
Yoshihito,  Pnnce  Hirohito,  Prince  YasuMto, 
Princess  Masako,  Princess  Fusako,  Princess 
Nobuko,  Princess  TosMko. 

The  Succession, — ^The  Imperial  House  law, 
which  was  passed  February  11,  1889,  definitely 
fixes  the  succession  to  the  throne  upon  the  next 
male  descendant  of  the  sovereign.  As  the  result, 
Prince  Yoshihito,  the  oldest  son  erf  the  Emperor, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  July  30,  1912,  upon  the 
death  of  Mutsuhito.    He  was  bom  August  31, 


1879,  and  was  proclaimed  Kotaishi,  oT  Crown 
Prince,  November  3,  1889.  On  May  10,  1900, 
he  was  married  to  Pnncess  Sadako,  the  daughter 
of  Prince  Kujo.  They  have  had  three  sons. 
Prince  Hirohito,  Prince  Yasuhito  and  Prince 
Nobuhito.  of  whcHn  the  eldest,  Prince  Hirohito, 
bom  Apnl  29,  1901,  is  now  heir  apparent. 

The  Minisirt/,-^The  ministry,  or  cabinet, 
comprises  the  following  departments:  Plr^dent 
or  premier,  foreign  affairs,  finance,  interior. 
Justice,  war,  navy,  public  instmction,  agriculture 
and  commerce,  communications. 

Kansas.  Successive  Constitutions  were 
framed  in  1857,  1858,  1869,  and  1861,  the  last 
of  which,  as  amended  from  time  to  time,  is  still 
in  force.  Amendments,  proposed  in  either  House 
of  the  Legislature,  and  agrc^  to  by  a  two^thirds 
majority  of  each  House,  are  submitted  to  the 
people,  and,  if  approved  bv  a  majority  of  those 
who  vote,  become  part  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  c^  f ortv  men\))ers, 
elected  for  four  years,  half  their  number  retiring 
every  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  126  members,  elected  for  two  years.  Any  bUl 
may  originate  in  either  House.  The  Senate  tries 
cases  of  impeachment  brought  by  the  House  of 
Repres^tatives.  Legislatcors  must  be  voters, 
resident  in  the  county  for  which  they  are  elected. 
The  chief  executive  office*  of  the  State  is  the 
governor,  elected  for  two  years.  He  has  the 
power  usually  invested  in  State  govemors, 
including  authoritjr  to  call  special  sessions  of  the 
Legislature,  a  limited  parooning  power  and  a 
veto  which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  each  House.  In  1912  the  constitu* 
tion  was  amended  to  give  the  suffrage  to  women. 

Kentucky.  The  Constitution  adopted  in 
the  year  1792  was  succeeded  by  other  Constitu* 
tions  in  1799,  1860,  and  1891,  that  of  1891  being 
still  in  force.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
proposed  in  either  House  of  the  Legislature  and 
agreed  to  by  a  three-fifths  vote  c^  all  the  membran 
of  each  House,  are  submitted  to  the  popular  vote, 
and,  if  then  approved,  become  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Legislature,  known  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  thirty- 
eight  members  elected  for  four  years,  one-hfuf 
retiring  every  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  100  members  elected  few  two  years. 
Bills  for  raising  money  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  order  to  become 
law  any  bill  at  its  final  passage  must  have  a 
majority  voting  for  it  not  less  than  two-fifths 
of  the  members  elected  to  each  House.  The 
House  of  Representatives  can  impeach;  the 
Senate  tries  impeachments.  Eligible  to  the 
Senate  are  all  citizens  30  years  of  age  ^o  have 
resided  in  the  State  six  years  and  in  the  district 
one  year  next  before  the  election.  Representa- 
tives must  be  24  years  of  age  and  must  have 
resided  in  the  State  two  years,  and  in  the  county 
or  district  one  year  next  belore  election.  The 
chief  executive  authority  resides  in  the  governor, 
elected  for  four  years.  He  has  the  powers  usually 
vested  in  State  governors,  including  a  veto 
which  may  be  overridden  by  a  majonty  of  aU 
the  members  elected  to  each  House.  Othet 
officials  elected  for  four  years  are  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  treasure,  auditor,  attomey-general^ 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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Liberia  is  a  negro  Republic  on  the  coast  of 
West  Africa.  Founded  in  1822  by  American 
philanthropists  for  the  settlement  of  freed  slayes. 
ft  was  oeclared  independent  in  1847,  was 
recognized  as  a  sovereign  state  by  Great  Britain 
in  1848,  and  by  the  United  States  in  1862. 
The  Constitution  is  on  the  model  of  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  is  elected 
for  four  years,  the  House  of  Representatives 
(fourteen  members)  for  four  years,  and  the 
Senate  (nine  members)  for  six.  The  Liberian 
Development  Chartered  Company  (British)  in 
1906  advanced  £100,000  to  the  government, 
with  which  a  government  bank  was  foimded, 
roads  were  built,  other  public  works  were 
conmienced,  and  a  military  constabulary  force 
was  tftabUcdied.  In  addition  two  British 
officials  were  appointed  to  reorganize  the  cus- 
toms service  and  the  coimtrjr's  finance.  In  1911. 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States,  all 
pubUc  debts  were  refunded  by  means  of  a  new 
toan'of  $1,000,000;  the  custom  receipts  were 
pledged  as  security. 

Lioulsiana.  The  Constitution  of  1812  was 
succeeded  by  those  of  1845,  1852,  1864,  1868, 
1879,  and  1898;  the  last-named,  as  variously 
amended  from  time  to  time,  is  still  in  force. 
Amendments  proposed  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House 
are  suomitted  to  the  popular  vote  for  ratification. 
The  L^islature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  forty-one 
members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  115 
members,  Seoiators  and  Representatives  being 
chosen  for  four  vears.  The  powers  of  the  two 
Houses  are  similar,  but  bills  for  raising  money 
must  originate  in  tne  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Senate  tries  cases  of  impeachment 
brought  by  the  other  House.  Senators  must  be 
at  least  25  and  Representatives  21  years  of  age; 
both  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  State  for 
five  years  and  residents  in  the  State  for  two 
years  next  before  their  election.  The  chief 
executive  officer  is  the  governor,  who  is  elected 
for  four  years,  and  has  the  powers  usually 
entrusted  to  State  governors,  including  the 
limited  veto.  Other  officials  elected  for  four 
years  are  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  treasurer, 
the  secretarv  of  state,  the  auditor,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  the  superintendent  of  education. 

Maine*  The  first  Constitution  of  Maine, 
adopted  in  1819,  was  frequently  altered  by 
amendments,  which,  to  the  niunber  of  twenty- 
one,  were  in  1875  incorporated  in  the  document. 
Since  that  time  other  amendments  have  been 
adopted.  The  Constitution  was  amended  in 
1908  to  provide  for  the  initiative  and  r^erendum. 
Imposed  amendments,  passed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  are 
submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  next  election, 
and,  if  then  passed  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting,  they  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
The  (jonstitution  provides  for  a  Lmslature 
of  two  Houses,  the  Senate,  consisting  of  thirty- 
one  members,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  151  members,  both  Houses  being 
•lected  at  the  same  time  for  two  years.  Senators 
are  elected  in  districts  formed  of  groups  of  towns, 
and  Representatives  are  chosmi  by  cities,  towns, 
and  plantations  according  to  populati<m. 
Senators    must    be    25    and    Representatives 


21  years  of  age;  members  ef  both  Houses  must 
be  citizens  <x  the  United  States,  resident  In 
Maine  for  one  year,  and  in  the  district  or  town 
for  three  months  before  the  election.  ^^  But 
no  member  <^  Congress,  no  office  holder  of  the 
Federal  Government,  except  a  postmaster,  no 
paid  officer  of  the  State,  except  justices  of  the 
peace,  notaries  public,  coroner&^and  militia 
officers,  may  sit  in  either  House.  The  powers  of 
the  two  Houses  are  similar,  but  money  bills 
must  originatejui  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  chiSf  executive  authority  resides  in  the 
governor^  who  is  elected  for  two  years  by  popular 
vote.  He  must  be  30  years  of  age^  bmi  in 
the  United  States,  resident  in  the  State  for  five 
years  next  before  election,  and  he  may  not  hold 
any  other  office,  either  under  the  Umted  States 
or  under  the  State  of  Maine.  He  recommends 
legislative  measures,  and  has  a  veto  which  lapses 
if  unused  for  five  days,  and  which  may  be  over- 
ridden by  a  two-thiras  vote  of  each  House.  He 
is  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces 
and  he  along  with  the  council  appoints  many 
State  officers.  He  may  ^;rant  pardons,  etc.,  but 
has  to  report  to  the  Legidature  <m  each  case  of 
his  exercise  of  this  power.  The  governor  has 
an  advisory  council  consisting  of  eev&x  members 
chosen  every  two  years  by  kmt  ballot  of  Seni^ 
tors  and  Representatives.  Tb»  council's  advice 
and  consent  are  required  for  appointments,  and 
its  warrant  for  payment  of  m<xiey  fran  the 
treasury.  The  secretary  of  state,  treasurery 
and  attorney-general  are  i^pointed  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  Legislature.  Otto  officers  are  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  various  commissionerB 
(for  labor  statistics,  insurance,  land,  etc.),  and 
also  boards  and  commissions  for  State  institu- 
tions, railways,  assessment,  hei^th,  fisheries,  etc 
For  local  government  the  State  is  divided  into 
sixteen  counties  subdivided  into  towns,  dtiei^ 
plantations,  and  various  unincorporated  plsoes. 
Counties  are  administered  by  boards  of  com- 
missioners elected  for  six  years,  one  commi»- 
sioner  retiring,  every  year.  These  bcMirds  have 
elective  officers  and  supervise  county  finance, 
propjei1;y,  jails,  roads,  etc. 

Maryland*  The  first  Constitution  of 
Maryland,  1776,  was  succeeded  by  others  in  1851, 
1864,  and  1867,  that  of  1867,  as  am^kied  frmn 
time  to  time,  being  still  in  force.  Amendments 
proposed  in  the  General  Assemblv  must  obtain 
a  three-fifths  vote  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  House;  they  must  then  be  submitted  to 
the  people,  and,  if  approved  by  a  maioritjr  of 
those  voting,  they  become  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Delegates,  the  two  bodies  together 
being  known  as  the  General  Assembly.  There 
are  twenty-seven  Senators  and  102  Delegates. 
The  Senators  serve  for  four  vears,  and  the  ^late 
is  renewed  to  the  extent  of  half  eveiy  two  yea^rs. 
The  Delegates  are  elected  for  two  years.  Sena- 
tors must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  Delegates 
21.  Clergy,  members  of  Congress,  and  federal 
officials  are  ineligible  for  either  Senate 
or  House  of  Dele^tes.  No  person  is  eligiUe 
who  has  not  lived  m  the  State  three  3rearB  next 
preceding  election.  Any  bill  may  OTiginate 
m  either  House  and  be  altered,  amended,  or 
rejected  by  the  other.    The  House  of  Dele^U^ea 
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has  sole  power  of  impeachment,  and  hnpeach- 
ment  cases  are  tried  by  Senate.  The  mghest 
officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor,  elected 
for  four  years.  He  is  commander-in-^hief 
d  the  State  militia,  and,  with  consent  of  Senate, 
appoints  all  civil  and  military  officers  oi  State 
mose  appointment  or  election  is  not  otherwise 
providea  for  by  law.  He  may  remove  for 
mcompetency  or  misconduct  civil  officers  who 
received  appointment  from  the  executive  for 
a  term  of  years.  He  may  c<Hivene  the  Legisla- 
ture or  Senate  alone  for  special  sessions.  He  has 
a  veto  which  may  be  overcome  by  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  the  members  elected  to  both  Houses. 
He  may  grant  pardons  and  reprieves  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment,  but  must  report  his  action 
to  the  Le^lature  whenever  required.  Other 
officers  are  the  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  the 
comptroller,  the  adjutant-general,  the  attorney- 
genmlf  and  the  superintendent  of  education. 
TTie  State  is  divided  into  twenty-three  counties 
and  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts.  The  first  Constitution 
of  the  State,  after  having  been  submitted  to  and 
accepted  by  the  people,  was  formally  adopted 
at  a  Convention  held  at  Boston  on  June  15^  1780. 
As  it  has  been  varioushr  amended  from  tune  to 
time,  it  is  still  in  force.  The  Constitution 
provides  for  a  legislative  body  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  styled 
collectively  the  Creneral  Court  of  Massacnusetts. 
The  S^iate  consists  of  forty  members  elected 
annually  by  popular  vote^  the  State  being  di- 
vided mto  forty  senatorial  districts,  each  of 
which  returns  one  Senator.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives consists  of  240  members,  elected  in 
173  districts,  each  of  which  returns  one,  two^  or 
three  representatives,  according  to  population. 
There  is  an  annual  session  of  the  JLegislature 
and  special  sessions  may  be  called  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  case  of  exigency.  Money  bills  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  may  be  amended  in  the  Senate.  If  the  sub- 
jects under  consideration  are  of  public  interest, 
bearings  are  advertised  and  the  people  have  a 
right  to  appear  and  speak  in  support  of  or 
against  the  passing  of  certain  laws.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  must  be  proposed 
in  the  General  Court,  and  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  two-thirds  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  present  and  votins 
thereon;  they  must  be  referred  to  the  General 
Court  next  elected,  and  if  then  agreed  to  by 
similar  majorities,  they  are  submitted  to  the 
people,  and,  if  approv^  and  ratified  by  a  mar 
jority  of  the  qualified  voters  voting  thereon  at 
meetings  legally  held  for  the  purpose,  they  be- 
come part  of  the  Constitution.  The  executive 
power  of  the  State  resides  in  the  governor, 
assisted  by  a  council.  He  is  chosen  by  popu- 
lar vote  and  holds  office  for  one  3rear^  but  no 
one  is  eligible  who  has  not  resided  within  the 
State  for  the  seven  years  last  past.  He  has 
power  to  adjourn  or  prorogue  (for  not  more 
than  ninety  days),  or  to  summon  the  General 
Court.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  State's 
army  and  navy.  He  may,  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  pardon  convicted  offenders, 
but  not  those  convicted  before  the  Senate  on 
impeachment  by  the  House.   He  appoints  (with 


the  consent  of  his  council)  the  i^dges^  the  so- 
licitor-general, and  many  other  officials,  and 
he  has  general  supervision  of  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  the  State.  The  council  with  which 
he  acts  consists  of  eight  councillors  elected  by 
popular  vote  in  the  eight  districts  into  whidn 
the  State  is,  for  this  purpose,  divided.  The 
lieutenant-governor,  who  becomes  acting  gov- 
ernor in  case  of  the  death  of  the  governor,  or 
of  his  absence  from  the  State,  is  similarly  elected 
by  the  people,  and  holds  office  for  one  year, 
llie  secretcury  of  the  commonwealth  is  also 
elected  by  the  people  for  one  year.  Other  of- 
ficials elected  by  the  people  for  a  year  are  the 
treasurer  and  recdver-general,  who  is  inelirable 
for  more  than  five  successive  years  of  office; 
the  State  auditor^  and  the  attorney-general. 
There  are  fourteen  counties  in  the  State,  thirty- 
five  cities  and  318  towns.  The  cities  are  granted 
charters  by  the  State  Legislature.  The  mayor 
is  the  executive  officer  in  each  city,  and  the 
legislative  bodies  are  usually  a  boarcl  of  alder- 
men and  a  common  council.  The  counties  are 
administered  by  officers  styled  the  county  com- 


missioners. 

Me:idoo*  Under  the  present  Constitution, 
which  bears  date  of  February  5,  1857,  Mexico 
is  a  federative  republic.  It  was  originally  di- 
vided into  nineteen  States,  but  at  this  time  there 
are  twenty-seven,  with  three  Territories,  and  the 
Federal  District,  and,  while  each  manages  its 
own  local  affairs,  they  are  bound  together  as  an 
inseparable  body  by  the  constitutional  laws. 
The  form  of  government  in  Mexico  is  in  many 
respects  similar  toi^hat  of  the  United  States. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress, 
consistmg  of  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
Senate,  and  the  executive  in  a  President.  Rep- 
resentatives, 233  in  number,  are.  elected  for  two 
years  by  the  suffrage  of  all  respectable  male 
adults.  The  quahfications  requisite  are,  to  be  . 
twenty-five  years  of  age  and  a  resident  in  the 
State.  The  Senate  consists  of  fifty-six  members, 
two  from  each  State,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  are  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
deputies.  The  President  is  elected  by  electors 
chosen  in  a  general  election,  holds  office  for  six 
yearsj  and,  according  to  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  in  1887,  may  be  elected  for  conseo- 
utive  terms.  The  election  of  the  Vice-president 
takes  place  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same 
date  as  that  of  the  President.  The  Vice-presi- 
dent is  ex  officio  President  of  the  Senate,  with  a 
voice  in  the  discussions,  but  without  vote.  Fail- 
ing the  President,  through  absence  or  otherwise, 
the  Vice-president  discharges  the  functions  of 
the  President.  Failing  both.  Congress  shall  call 
for  new  elections  to  be  held  at  once.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  President  and  a  Council,  the 
administration  is  carried  on  by  the  Secretaries 
of  State  in  charge  of  the  following  portfolios: 
Forei^  Affairs;  Interior;  Justice;  Public  In- 
struction and  Fme  Arts;  Fomento,  Colonization, 
and  Industry;  Communications  and  Public 
Works;  Finance  and  Public  Credit;  Wwr  and 
Marine.  The  judicial  power  in  Mexico  is  distinct 
from  that  of  the  executive.  It  includes  a  Su- 
preme Court,  consisting  of  fifteen  iudges,  who 
are  chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Circuit 
Courts,  with  three  judges,  and  District  Courts^ 
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with  tliirty-iwo  judges.  The  prevalHng  religion  is 
Rotnap  Catliolic,  but  the  church  is  independent 
of  the  State,  and  there  is  toleration  of  all  other 
religions.  No  ecclesiastical  body  can  acquire 
landed  prc^)erty.  A  new  constitution  came  into 
force  May  1,  1917. 

Mldugan*  Its  first  Constitution  was 
framed  and  adopted  in  1835,  and  Congress  passed 
tlie  Act  admittmg  it  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
on  January  26,  1837.  In  1850  and  again  in  1906 
new  Constitutions  were  adopted:  the  latter  with 
little  alteration  is  still  in  force<  The  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  Senate  of  thirty-two 
members  elected  by  the  counties  or  groups  of 
counties  for  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  100  members,  the  electoral  districts 
being  rearranged  according  U>  population  every 
ten  years.  Senators  and  Representatives  must 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  qualified 
electors  of  the  districts  for  which  they  are  chosen. 
Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  House.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  popular 
initiative  subject  to  legislative  veto,  or  in  eitha: 
House  and  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  House^  must  be  submitted  for  the  i^^proval 
of  the  people  in  manner  prescribed,  and,  if 
this  approval  be  given,  the  amendments  become 
part  m  the  Constitution.  Fot  a  c(»nplete  or 
extensive  revision  a  Convention  is  required 
and  the  question  is  submitted  to  the  electors. 
If  the  majoritv  of  those  who  vote  are  on  the 
aflSrmative  side,  the  Legislature  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  Convention.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  the  governor,  elected  for  two  years. 
He  has  the  powers  usually  entrusted  to  State 
governors,  including  a  limited  veto,  and  he 
makes  aoministrative  appointments,  many  of 
which  require  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The 
secretary  of  state,  State  treasurer,  auditor- 
general,  and  attorney-general  are  elected  by 
popular  vote.  The  lieutenant-governor,  elected 
'  for  two  years,  presides  over  the  Senate,  and  in 
case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  default  of  the 

fovemor,  succeeds  to  the  governor's  authority, 
'or  local  government  the  State  is  organized 
in  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  There 
are  eighty-three  counties,  each  of  which  is  a 
corporate  body  with  a  board  of  supervisors  as  its 
administrative  authority.  Cities  hereafter  incor- 
porated must  have  each  a  population  of  not  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants  and  500  persons  per 
square  mile,  but  a  few  which  have  been  long 
incorporated  have  a  smaller  population.  Cities  are 
classified  into  four  groups,  according  to  popular 
tion,  and  are  divid«l  into  three  or  more  wards. 
MloBesota.  The  State  Legislature  con- 
sists of  a  Senate  of  sixty-seven  members,  one 
being  elected  in  each  of  the  legislative  districts, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  130  mem- 
bers elected  in  the  same  districts  in  numbers 
proportioned  to  populaticm.  Eligible  for  either 
House  are  all  male  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  one  year 
in  the  State  and  six  months  in  the  district 
Just  before  election;  but  no  office-holder  under 
the  Federal  or  State  government,  except  a  post- 
master, may  belong  to  either  House.  The  two 
Houses  have  similar  powers,  but  money  bills 
must  ori^pnate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
No  q^ecial  laws  relating  to  personal  or  local 


afifairs  or  corporations  can  be  enacted.  The 
House  of  Representatives  can  impeach  State 
officers  before  the  Senate,  which  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  members  present  may  convict  and 
deprive  of  office.  ScMne  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Constitution  (^  1857,  chieflv,  as  in 
1896  and  1898,  affecting  the  regulations  for  local 
organization.  Amendments  proposed  in  eitiier 
House  and  supported  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  and  subsequently  approved  by  the  oeople 
in  manner  prescribed,  oecome  j^art  A  the  Consti- 
tution. For  an  extensive  revision,  the  proposal, 
after  being  approved  bv  a  two-thirds  vote  ot 
each  House,  must  be  submitted  to  the  electors; 
if  approved,  the  Legislature  provides  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  convention;  delegates  are  elected,  meet, 
and  make  the  revision  which  is  then  referred 
to  the  people,  and,  if  approved,  becomes 
law.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  is 
the  governs,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for 
two  years.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  tne  United 
States,  25  years  of  age,  and  resid^it  in  the 
State  fcH:  oae  yc»u*  bdore  election.  In  legis- 
lation he  has  a  limited  veto  and  other  powers 
usually  entrusted  to  State  governors.  The 
lieutenant-governor  presides  over  the  Senate 
and,  on  the  death  or  absence  of  the  governor, 
he  acts  as  governor.  The  secretary  of  state 
is  elected  for  two  years;  the  auditor  (elected 
for  four  years)  audits  State  accounts  and  super- 
intends State  lands;  the  treasure:  and  attorney 
are  elected  fw  two  years.  Several  important 
officials,  boards,  and  commissioners,  with  duties 
relating  to  health,  equalization,  charities,  insur- 
ance, railways,  etc.,  are  appointed  b^  the  gov- 
ernor. The  State  is  organized  in  counties,  and  in 
townships,  villages,  and  cities.  There  are 
eighty-two  coimties. 

Imssisstppl.  The  Constitution  of  1817 
was  followed  by  others  in  1832,  1868,  and  1890. 
Proposed  amendments  of  the  Constitution  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
House  voting  on  them  on  three  separate,  days, 
and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  aualified  electors 
voting  on  them,  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Legislature  consists  of  a  S^iate  of  45  mem- 
bers and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  138  mem- 
bers, both  elected  for  four  years.  Formerly 
ordinary  sessions  were  held  every  four  years. 
Special  sessions,  limited  to  thirty  days,  unless 
extended  by  proclamation  by  the  governor,  were 
held  alternately  with  regular  sessions,  so  that 
the  Legislature  in  fact  met  biennially.  In  1912 
this  system  was  changed  to  biennial  sessions. 
Bills  for  raising  revenue  and  bills  providing 
for  assessment  of  property  must  be  approved 
by  three-fifths  of  the  members  of  each  House 
present  and  voting.  The  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  State  is  the  governor,  who  is  elected  for 
four  years,  and  is  not  eligible  for  the  succeeding 
term.  He  has  a  limited  veto,  and  the  other 
powers  usually  vested  in  State  governors. 
Other  officials  elected  for  four  years  are  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  lieutenant-governor,  the 
treasurer,  and  the  auditor.  Neither  treasurer 
nor  auditor  is  eligible  for  the  succeeding  termj 
nor  can  the  one  succeed  the  other.  Mimiasippi 
is  divided  into  seventy-eight  counties. 

MtssourU  The  original  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1820,  was  followed  by  those  of  1865 
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and  1875,  the  latter  of  which,  as  ainended|  is  still 
in  force.  The  Constitution  was  amended  in  1008 
to  provide  for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
Amendments  proposed  by  initiative  petition,  or 
in  either  House  of  the  Legislature  and  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  each,  are 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote  and,  if  approved, 
become  part  of  the  Ccmstitution.  The  Lepa- 
lature,  called  the  General  Assembly,  consists 
of  a  Senate  of  thirty-four  membm  elected 
far  four  years  (half  their  number  retiring  every 
two  years),  and  House  of  Representatives  A 
142  members  elected  for  two  years.  Any  bill 
may  originate  in  either  House.  The  senate 
tries  cases  of  impeachment  brought  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Senators  must  be 
at  least  30  years  of  age,  electors  in  the  State 
three  years  and  resident  in  the  district  one 
year  next  before  election.  Representatives 
must  be  24  years  of  age,  citizens,  electors 
in  the  State  two  jrears,  and  resident  in  the 
county  or  district  one  year  next  before  election. 
The  diief  executive  official  is  the  governor, 
who  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  possesses  the 
powers  usually  entrusted  to  State  governors, 
including  a  limited  pardoning  power  and  a  veto 
which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 

S'  >rity  of  all  the  members  oi  each  House.  Other 
tate  officials  are  the  secretly  of  state,  lieu- 
tenantrgovemor,  auditor,  treasurer,  attomey- 
gjeneraL  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, all  electea  for  four  years.  The  State  is 
divided  into  114  counties. 

Monaco*  Monaco  is  a  small  Principality 
in  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by  the  French 
Department  of  Alpes  Maritimes,  excepting  on 
the  side  towards%he  sea.  From  968  it  belonged 
to  the  House  of  Grimaldi.  In  1715,  it  pa£ed 
into  the  female  line|  Louise  Hippolyte,  daughter 
of  Antony  I.,  heiress  of  Monaco,  marrying 
Jacques  de  Goyon  Matignon,  Count  of  Thorigny, 
who  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Grimaldi. 
Antony  I.  died  in  1731,  Louise  Hippolyte  reign- 
ing only  ten  months  and  dying  m  1732.  She 
was  succeeded  by  her  husband  under  the  name 
of  Jacques  I.,  who  also  succeeded  Antony  I.  as 
Due  de  Valentinois,  who  was  in  his  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Honorius  III.  This  prince 
was  dispossessed  by  the  French  Revolution  in 
1792,  and  died  in  1795.  In  1814,  the  Principality 
was  re^tablished,  but  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  kin^om  of  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty 
(A  Vienna  (1815).  In  1848,  Mentone  and  Ro- 
guebrune  revolted,  and  declared  themselves 
me  towns;  in  1861,  Charles  III.  ceded  his 
rights  over  them  to  France,  and  the  Princi- 
pality thus  becsone  geographically  an  enclave 
of  France,  when  the  Sardinian  garrison  was  with- 
drawn and  the  protectorate  came  to  an  end. 
The  Prince  was  an  absolute  ruler,  there  having 
been  no  elective  representation  within  the 
Principality.  In  1911,  a  Constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated, which  provides  for  a  National  Council 
elected  by  univereal  suffrage  and  acrutin  de  lisle. 
The  Government  is  carried  out  under  the  au- 
thorit]^  of  the  Prince  bv  a  ministr^r  assisted  by  a 
Council  of  State.  The  legislative  power  is 
exotiised  bjr  the  Prince  and  the  National  Council, 
which  confosts  of  21  members  elected  for  four 
yefiia.     The  territory   of  the  Principality   is 


divided  into  tluree  cooimanee,  administered  by 
municipal  bodies,  in  the  election  of  which  women 
are  entitled  to  take  part.  The  Principality  has 
its  own  coinage,  which  is  current  since  1876  in 
all  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union. 

Montana  adopted  its  first  and  present  Con- 
stitution in  1889,  the  initiative  and  referendum 
in  1906.  The  legi^tive  power  is  vested  in 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
which  meet  in  regular  session  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  January  in  each  odd-numbered  year. 
There  are  forty-one  Senators,  elected  for  four 
years  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Senate  is  renewed 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  at  each  biennial  election. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
ninety-five  in  number,  are  elected  for  two  years. 
Elective  State  officials  are  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, secretary  of  state.  State  treas* 
urer,  attorney-general.  State  auditor,  and 
superintendent  m  public  instruction.  The  ^v- 
emor  has  the  right  of  appointment  to  various 
offices^  including  those  of  State  land  agent, 
commissioner  ol  the  bureau  of  agriculture, 
labor  and  industry,  and  inspector  of  mines* 
For  local  administrative  purposes  the  state  is 
divided  into  twenty-nine  counties,  and  into  four- 
teen judicial  districts. 

Montenegro*  Under  the  Constitution 
granted  by  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1905,  the  form  of  government  was 
changed.  It  is  now  a  hereditaiy  Constitutional 
monarchy  with  popular  representation.  In  1910 
the  Prince  assumed  the  title  of  King.  A 
National  Assembly  or  Skupshtina  was  convoked 
for  a  short  term  m  1905  to  receive  communica- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  An  electoral  law  was 
framed  under  which  elections  took  place  in  1906 
and  in  1911  for  the  present  Skupshtina.  That 
assembly  is  now  convoked  yearly,  on  Octo- 
ber 31st,  by  the  King.  Its  members  are  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
Each  of  the  fifty-six  districts  or  capitanats  of 
Montenegro,  and  each  of  the  six  provincial  towns, 
Cettinj6.  Podgoritza,  Niksic,  Kolashin,  Antivari, 
and  Dulcigno,  elect  one  representative.  There 
are  also  fourteen  ex^fficio  members,  including  the 
Montenegrin  Orthodox  Metropolitan,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Antivari,  the  Montenegrin 
Mussulman  Mufti,  six  high  officials  of  the  state, 
and  three  generab,  nominated  by  the  Kine. 
There  are  thus  seventy-six  members  in  au. 
Besides  the  Prime  Minister,  there  are  Ministries 
of  the  Interior,  Justice,  War^  Foreign  Affairs, 
Finance  and  Public  Works,  Worship  and  Public 
Instruction. 

Morocco*  The  internal  government  of  the 
Sultanate,  or  Empire  of  Morocco,  is  in  reality 
an  absolute  despotism,  unrestricted  bv  any  laws, 
civil  or  religious.  The  Sultan  is  chief  of  the 
state,  as  wdl  as  head  of  the  religion.  As  spirit- 
ual ruler,  the  Sultan  stands  quite  alone,  his 
authority  not  being  limited,  as  in  Turkey  and 
other  countries  following  the  religion  of  Mo^ 
hammed,  by  the  expounders  of  the  Koran,  the 
class  of  "Ificma."  under  the  "Sheik-ul-Islam." 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  French  protec- 
torate the  Sultan  has  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
French  ResidentrGeneral  in  all  matters.  There 
is  a  Grand  Vizier,  Ministers  of  Foreign  Aff^rs, 
War,  Finance,  Justice^    The  officer  commanding 
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the  French  troops  is  Minister  of  War;  the  Moor- 
ish Ministor  of  Finance  acts  nnder  the  control  of 
the  Freaich  Director-General  of  Finance:  the 
Bfinister  of  Justice  under  that  of  the  French 
Secretary-General. 

By  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  1904, 
Great  Britain  recognizes  that  it  appertains  to 
France  to  assist  in  the  administxative,  economic, 
fiyiftTiftiftl,  and  military  forms  in  Morocco,  but 
reserves  the  rights  which  by  treaties  or  usage 
she  now  enjoys.  Both  governments  agree  not 
to  allow  fortifications  on  the  Moorish  coast 
between  Melilla  and  the  heights  dominating 
the  rij^t  bank  of  the  Sdl>u,  but  this  arrangement 
does  not  apply  to  points  held  l^  Spain  on  that 
coast.  Neither  government  win  lend  itself  to 
any  inequality  in  taxation  or  railway  rates,  and 
reciprocal  engagements  with  respect  to  trade 
are  to  last  for>thirty  years  with  prolon^tion 
for  periods  of  five  years,  failing  denunciation 
a  year  in  advance.  Roads,  railways,  harbor 
works,  etc.,  are  to  remain  under  State  control. 
These  arrangements  were  accepted  also  by 
Spain  in  a  Franco-Spanish  convention.  Ger- 
many, however,  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
this  arrangement,  and  a  conference  of  thirteen 
ddegates^  representing  Morocco,  the  European 
Powers  mterested.  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  held  at  Algeciras  for  the  settle- 
ment <A  disputed  matters,  from  January  16th 
to  April  7,  1906,  when  an  agreement,  em- 
bodied in  a  General  Act,  was  signed  by  all 
the  delegates.  The  Sultan  si^ed  the  agree- 
ment on  June  18th,  and  ratifications  of  the 
agreement  were  deposited  at  Madrid  by  the  other 
gowers,  December  31,  1906.  In  July,  1911,  the 
German  Government  sent  a  cruiser  to  Agadir, 
informing  the  Sultan  and  the  European  powers 
that  their  object  was  to  protect  German  interests 
in  that  plsrce.  Negotiations  were  thereupon 
entered  into  between  France  and  G^many,  and 
after  lasting  about  three  months  eventually  ter- 
minated in  the  signature  of  two  agreements 
(Nov.  4j  1911),  under  which  Germany  renounces 
all  political  interests  in  Morocco  and  practically 
agrees  to  the  astablishment  of  a  French  prote<>- 
torate,  receiving  in  exchange  ample  guarantees 
for  i^)6olute  equality  in  economic  and  commercial 
matters,  and  the  cession  of  a  considerable  tract 
of  country  in  the  French  Congo.  In  April,  1912, 
a  treaty  was  signed  at  Fez  by  which  tne  Sultan 
formally  accepted  the  French  protectorate.  On 
November  27, 1912,  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
Fnmce  and  Spain;  in  this  treaty  France  acknowl- 
edges) the  rigfit  of  Spain  to  exercise  its  protec- 
torate in  the  Spanish  zone,  the  extent  of  which  is 
already  defined. 

Mulai-Abd-elrHafid,  son  of  Mulai-Hassan, 
revolted  against  his  brother.  Sultan  Mulai-Abd- 
el-Aziz,  and  was  proclaimed  Sultan  at  Marakesh 
on  August  25,  1907,  at  Fez  on  January  4,  1908, 
and  at  Tangier,  August  23, 1908.  He  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Powers  as  Sultan  on  Januaiy  5, 1909. 
Mulai  Y  usef ,  son  of  Mulai-Hassan,  was  proclaimed 
Sultan  on  August  18, 1912;  he  is  the  seventeenth 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Alides,  founded  by  Mulai- 
Ahmed,  and  the  thirty-sixth  lineal  descendant 
of  All,  imcle  and  son-in-law  of  the  prophet. 

Nebraska*  The  first  Constitution,  adopted 
in  1867,  was  succeeded  in  1875  by  that  whiMi  as 


since  amended  »  still  in  force.  Amendments 
proposed  by  inidattve  petition,  or  in  either 
House  of  the  Legislature  and  agreed  to  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  ol  each  House,  if  improved 
by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  on  them' 
at  a  ^eral  election,  become  part  m  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Sen- 
ate of  thirty-three  memb^B  and  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  100  members.  The  Ledslaton 
are  dected  for  two  years.  Money  biifa  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  tries  cases  of  impeachment  brou^t  by 
the  other  House,  but  if  the  person  impeached  m 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  trial  takes 
place  before  a  court  of  impeachment  consisting 
of  l^e  District  Court  judges.  Legislators  must 
be  citizens  resident  in  the  district  for  one  year 
next  preceding  election.  The  franchise  extends 
not  only  to  citizens  but  also  to  aliens  who,  thir^ 
days  before  the  election,  have  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens.  The  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor,  elected 
for  two  years.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of 
the  militia,  and,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  ia)points  to  various  offices,  and  may 
grant  paroons,  etc.  He  may  call  special  sessions 
of  the  Le^lature,  and  he  has  a  veto  which  may 
be  overridden  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  each 
House.  Other  officials  elected  for  two  years, 
besides  those  named,  are  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, auditor,  treasurer,  superint^ident  of  publie 
instruction,  attorney-general,  and  commissionas 
of  public  lands  and  buildini^  and  of  State  insti- 
tutions. The  Constitution  was  amended  in  1912 
to  provide  for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

Netherlands*  The  Constitution  of  1848, 
revised  in  1887,  vests  the  executive  in  the  sover- 
eign, and  the  legislative  authority  in  the  sovereign 
and  the  states-peneral,  the  latter  sitting  in  two 
chambers:  the  nist,  consisting  of  fifty  membera, 
elected  for  nine  years  (one-third  retiring  every 
three  years)  by  the  provincial  states  from  among 
the  most  highly-assessed  inhabitants  and  &cHn 
among  a  numb^  of  specified  (^cials;  the  second 
of  100  members,  elected  for  four  years  by  all  male 
citizens  of  25  years  or  more  who  pay  a  direct  tax 
to  the  state,  or  are  householders  or  own  boats  of 
not  less  than  twenty-four  tons,  or  receive  a 
Tninimiim  wage  or  sauuy  of  about  $115,  or  give 
other  evidence  of  their  abiUty  to  siqjpOTt  them- 
selves and  their  funilies.  The  government  and 
the  second  chamber  possess  the  initiative  in  legis- 
lation, the  upper  house  having  the  right  of  ap- 
proval or  rejection,  but  not  of  amendment.  Alt«9r- 
ations  in  constitution  are  made  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  <^  both  houses,  followed  by  a  general  electicm, 
and  confirmaticm  by  a  similar  vote  of  the  new 
states-general.  A  state  council  of  fourteen  mem- 
hem  appointed  by  the  sovereign  is  consulted  on 
all  le^dative  and  on  most  executive  matters. 

Nevada*  fThe  original  Constitution  adopted 
in  1864  is  in  force  as  since  variously  amended. 
Amendments  proposed  in  and  approved  by  the 
Legislature  are  suraaitted  to  the  next  Legislature 
and  if  then  approved  are  referred  to  ihe  people 
for  ratification.  Amendments  may  also  he  iho- 
posed  by  initiative  petition.  The  Legislatore 
consists  of  a  senate  of  seventeen  members  elected 
for  four  years,  about  half  liieir  number  retiring 
every  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
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of  thirtv-seven  members  eleeted  for  two  yean. 
Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  hooao.  Tbe 
Seiiuate  triea  casea  ol  impeachment  brought  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  chief  execu- 
tive officer  is  the  governor,  elected  for  four  years. 
He  has  tJie  poweis  and  duties  usually  entrusted 
to  State  Govemm,  except  that  he  luis  not  par- 
doning power,  this  authority  bdng  vested  (apart 
from  impeachment  cases)  in  the  board  of  pardons 
of  whicn  he  is  a  member.  He  has  the  usual 
limited  veto.  In  1912  the  constitution  was 
amended  to  provide  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum and  for  the  recall  of  all  state  elective 
officers* 

New  Hampshire.  The  Ck>n8titution  of 
1702,  as  amended  from  time  to  time,  is  still  in 
fcMtse.  Tlie  sense  of  the  people  as  to  the  calling 
of  a  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Ck>n8titu- 
tion  must  be  taken  every  seven  years.  If  a  con- 
vention is  held  the  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  it  proposes  must  be  laid  bef<M«  the 
towns,  and  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
<|ualified  voters  present  and  voting  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  State  Legislature,  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  meets 
once  in  two  3rears  and  remains  in  sesnon  until 
prorogued  by  the  governor,  generally  about 
three  months.  The  Senate  consists  of  twenty- 
four  members,  elected  for  two  years.  It  cannot 
originate  mcmey  bills.  Any  qualified  dector  is 
eli^le  to  sit  in  t^  Senate.  The  House  of 
Representatives  consists  of  from  390  to  409 
members,  the  number  varying  slightly  with  each 
session,  as  representation  is  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. The  House  has  ^e  power  of  impeach- 
ment and  of  originating  monev  bills.  The  gov- 
ernor is  chosen  Dy  pc^ilar  election,  and  hdds 
office  for  two  yean.  He  has  the  nomination  of 
all  judicial  officers,  the  attorney-general,  cor- 
onere,  and  all  (Officers  of  the  navy,  and  general 
and  fidd-c^cers  of  the  militia.  His  appoint- 
ments require  the  i^proval  of  the  counciL  He 
has  the  other  powers  usually  entrusted  to  State 
governors,  including  a  limited  veto  and  limited 
pardoning  power.  The  secretary  of  state  is 
elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives. The  other  imp<ni4int  State  officials 
are  the  state  treasurer,  adjutant-general,  and 
commissioners  of  labor,  immigration,  railroads, 
banks,  education,  health,  agriculture. 

New  Jersey*  The  Constitution  ratified 
on  Aiunist  13.  1^,  as  since  variously  amended, 
IS  Sim  in  force.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  General  Assembly,  the 
members  o^  vMch  are  chosen  by  the  people,  all 
male  citisens  (with  necessary  exceptions)  21 
years  of  age,  resident  in  the  State  for  a  year,  and 
m  tI»B  coimty  for  five  numths  preceding  the  eleo- 
tioiit  having  liie  right  of  suffrage.  The  Senate 
consists  of  twenty-one  S^iaUHV,  one  for  each 
county,  dected  by  the  voters  (or  three  years,  in 
such  manner  that  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the 
extent  ci  one-thiid  annually.  Senators  must  be 
30  years  of  age,  and  must  have  resided,  just 
before  their  election,  four  years  in  New  Jersey, 
and  (me  year  in  the  county  for  which  they  are 
elected.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of 
sixty  members  dected  b^^  the  voters  of  the  coun- 
ties in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  pcMmlation 
of  ^e  counties  as  ostcrttined  by  the  deoeniiial 


Federal  census.  Bfonev  bills  must  originate  in 
the  Assembly,  but  the  Senate  may  propose 
amendments.  Every  bill  passed  by  both  Houses 
re(]uires  the  assent  of  the  governor,  who  may 
within  five  days  remit  it  for  reconsideration  to 
the  House  in  which  it  originated;  if  then  the  bill 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  each  House  it 
becomes  law.  The  executive  of  the  State  is 
vested  in  a  govemcnr,  elected  for  three  years  by 
the  legal  voters.  He  must  be  not  less  than  30 
years  of  age,  have  been  twenty  years  a  citizeui 
and  seven  years  resident  in  the  State  imme- 
diately before  election.  He  is  not  eligible  for 
the  next  term  of  the  office.  His  duties  include 
the  military  c(Mnmand-in-chief,  the  summoning 
of  the  Legislature  when  nece»ary,  the  recom- 
mendation ol  legislation^  the  granting  of  com- 
missions, and  the  supervision  of  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  The  State  secretary  is  appointed  for 
five  years  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  treasurer  and  the 
comptroller  are  appointed  for  three  years  by 
the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  in  joint  ses- 
sion* 

Ne^w  Mexico*  The  Kovemment  oi  New 
Mexico  is  divided  into  three  (ustinct  departments, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciaL  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  twenty- 
four  members,  elected  (or  a  term  of  four  years, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  has  forty- 
nine  members,  elected  for  two-year  terms.  Senar 
tors  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  years 
and  representatives  not  less  than  twenty-one 
3rears  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  election.  The 
executive  department  consists  of  a  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  state 
auditor,  state  treasurer,  attorney-general,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  and  commissioner 
of  public  lands,  who  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  The  supreme  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  governor.  He  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  mmtary  forces  of  the  State,  except 
when  they  are  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  power  to  call  out  miUtia 
to  preserve  public  peace,  execute  laws^  suppress 
insurrection,  and  repel  invasion.  The  heutenant- 
govemcff  is  President  of  the  Senate  but  votes 
only  in  case  .of  tie.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
State  is  vested  in  a  Senate  when  sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachm^it,  a  supreme  court,  district 
courts,  i»t>Date  courts,  iustices  of  the  peace,  and 
such  courts,  inferior  to  tne  district  courts,  as  may 
be  established  by  law  from  time  to  time  in  any 
county  or  municipality,  including  juvenile  courts. 
Amendments  to  the  constitution  may  be  pro- 
posed in  eiUier  house  of  the  legislature  at  any 
regular  session,  and  if  two-thirds  of  all  members 
elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses  voting  separ 
Ts^teLy  shall  vote  in  favor  thereof,  such  proposed 
amendments  shall  be  submitted  at  the  next 
gen»al  election  for  i^proval  or  rejection. 

New  York.  From  1609  to  1664  the  redon 
now  called  New  York  was  under  the  swav  ofthe 
Dutch;  then  it  came  under  the  rule  of  tne  Eng- 
lish who  governed  the  country  till  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  Indq^endenoe.  Between  July  9. 
1776,  and  Ajvil  20,  1777,  a  Convention  framed 
a  C<niBtitution  under  which  New  York  was 
traosfonned  into  an  independent  State,  after: 
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wards,  in  179S,  entering  the  Union  as  one  of  tlie 
thirteen  original  States.  A  New  Gonstttntion, 
framed  on  a  wider  basis,  was  ratified  bj  the 
people  in  t82L  A  tlurd  Gonstitiition  was 
enacted  in  1S46,  and  a  fourth  in  18^  The 
ksidative  aothontj  is  Tested  in  a  Senate  of 
fi^y-one  membeiB  elected  evety  two  yean,  and 
an  Awpmbly  of  150  membefs  dectecl  annoaliy. 
The  senatorial  Sectoral  districts  are  counties, 
either  sinf^  or  moped  according  to  popula- 
ticm;  the  asBembly  districts  are  either  counties 
or  iMTts  of  counties,  the  Tarious  districts  having 
impfoqrimatrfy  equal  populataon.  Eadi  sen»- 
tonaland  eadi  asKmbfy  district  dects  one  mem- 
ber. Senators  and  rmesentatares  must  be 
citixens  of  the  United  States  21  years  of  age. 
No  member  of  Congress  or  Federal  oflicer  or 
officer  of  any  city  government,  nor  anv  person 
who  within  100  days  of  the  dection  has  held 
sudi  office,  can  sit  in-etther  House.  The  two 
Houses  have  equal  powers,  even  with  respect  to 
money  bills.  Every  law  must  be  passed  by  both 
Houses  with  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  tiie 
members  of  each.  Bills  ^)pro|miting  moncnr 
for  local  or  j^ivate  purposes  reouire  a  two-thirds 
majority.  The  Legiriature  is  by  the  Constitu- 
tion imevented  from  enacting  special  laws  in 
mmierous  matters^  and  there  are  important 
restrictions  respectmg  financial  legvlation.  The 
principal  executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the 

governor,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years, 
e  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  30 
years  of  age,  and  resident  in  the  State  for  five 
years  next  preceding  Uie  election.  He  has  a 
veto  in  legislation,  {Mx>vided  it  be  exercised 
within  ten  days;  but  it  may  be  overridden  b^ 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  House.  He  is 
c<Hmnander-in-cfaief  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces;  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  he  app<Nnte 
many  State  officers;  he  may  convene  the 
Senate  or  the  Legislature  if  necessary;  he  rec- 
ommends legifliative  measures  and  sees  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed.  He  may  reprieve 
or  pardon  criminab,  but  not  in  cases  of  treason 
or  impeachment.  Elective  officers  are  the 
state  secretary  who  keeps  the  State  records  and 
seal;  the  comptroller  ^o  audits  accounts  and 
issues  warrants  for  paymoits;  the  treasurer 
who  pays  money  on  warrants;  the  attorney- 
general  who  is  law  officer  of  the  State;  the  State 
engineer  and  surveyor  who  has  charge  of  public 
lands  and  the  construction  of  canals.  The 
administrative  boards  (civil  service  commis- 
sioners, railroad  commissioners,  and  many 
others)  are  generally  appointed  by  the  governor 
with  the  assent  of  the  Senate. 

New  Zealand.  The  present  form  of 
government  for  New  Zealand  was  established 
m  1852.  B)r  this  adt  the  colony  was  divided 
into  six  provinces,  afterwards  increased  to  nine, 
each  governed  by  a  superintendent  and  provin- 
cial council,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  according 
to  a  franchise  practically  amounting  to  house- 
hold suffrage.  By  a  subsequent  act  of  the  colo- 
nial legislature,  in  1875,  the  provincial  syst^n 
of  government  was  abolished,  and  the  powers 
previously  exercised  by  superintendents  and 
provincial  officers  were  ordered  to  be  exercised  by 
the  governor  or  by  local  boards.  By  the  terms 
of  this  and  other  amending  statutes,  the  le^sla- 


tiwe  poirer  m  vested  in  the  l 
eta!  BSBaxMy,  rniMiiiliiig  of  two  chambers— 4he 
first  called  the  legiBiative  eouDcil,  and  yie  aeecnd 
the  house  of  representatma.  The  governor  has 
the  power  of  assenting  to  or  withbouingeQnaent 
&om  biQs,  or  he  maT  iimiiwe  than.  He  aum- 
moDS,  prorogues,  and  diaulvm  tiie  parhament. 
He  can  Bendf  drafta  of  bflb  to  either  house  for 
consideration,  bat  in  case  of  apptoyiiations  of 
public  money  must  fini  reeommend  the  house 
of  repreeentativeB  to  make  provisBon  according 
before  any  appropriatiooa  can  beeome  law.  He 
can  return  biUs  for  amendment  to  either  house. 
The  Imslative  council  consists  at  present  of 
thirty-four  members,  who  are  paid  at  the  rate 
of  £!200  per  amum.  Those  araMnKed  before 
September  17,  1891,  are  life  members,  but  those 
i4>pointed  subsequently  to  thai  date  hold  their 
seats  for  seven  years  only,  tfaou^  they  are 
ehgiUe  for  reappointment.  By  an  act  pMsed 
in  1900,  the  number  of  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives  was  increased  to  ei^ty,  indod- 
ing  four  Maoris,  elected  by  the  pec^  for  three 
years.    They  are  paid  ai  the  rate  of  £300  per 


North  CaroUiuu  The  Constitution  of 
1776  was  Booceeded  by  those  of  1868  and  1876, 
^^lich  last,  as  since  amended  from  time  to  time, 
is  still  in  force.  Amendments  proposed  in  either 
Hous^  and  agreed  to  by  s  threenfifths  vote  of 
each  House  of  the  Legislature,  require  ratification 
by  a  majori^  vote  of  the  people.  The  State 
Legislature,  known  as  the  General  Assembly, 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  fifty  members,  and  a 
House  of  Represraitatives  of  120  m^nbera 
dected  for  two  years.  Senators  must  be  United 
States  dtiz^Qs,  25  years  of  age,  resident  in  the 
State  for  two  years  next  preceding  the  dectiui; 
Representatives  must  be  21  years  of  age,  citiaens, 
and  resident  in  the  State  one  year  next  before 
the  election.  Any  bill  ma^r  originate  in  dther 
House.  Tlie  chief  executive  c^dal  is  the 
governor,  elected  for  four  years.  He  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia;  has  power  to 
pardon,  etc.,  except  in  cases  of  inipeadunenty 
but  must  report  to' the  General  Assembly  on  hb 
exercise  of  this  power;  he  appCHnts,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  offices  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  He  has  no  veto.  Officials  elected 
for  four  years  are  the  tieutenant-govemor,  secro- 
tary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  superintend^t 
of    pubUo    instruction,    and    attomey-generaL 

Nxirth  Dakota,  with  its  present  boun- 
daries, was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Unioo 
in  1889,  and  the  original  Constitution  is  still  in 
force.  It  may  be  altered  by  amendment  pro> 
posed  in  either  House  in  two  successive  Legisla- 
tures, agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  all  the  memftyers 
of  each  House,  and  finally  approved  by  a  |x>pular 
vote.  The  Legislature,  called  the  Le^sktive 
Assembly,  oonsBtS  of  a  Senate  of  49  members 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  112  members  elected  for  two  years. 
Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  House.  The 
Seziate  tries  cuses  of  impeachment  brought  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Senatcns  most  be 
25  years  of  age;  Representatives,  21;  both  must 
be  citizens  resident  in  the  State  for  two  years 
next  before  dection.  At  the  head  of  tbe  execu- 
tive is  the  governor^  elected  for  two  shears.    He 
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has  the  powers  usually  Tested  in  State  goveraora, 
mchidiiig  limited  pajrdoning  power,  and  a  veto 
which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  oi  all  the  members  of  each  House. 
Officials  elected  for  two  yeais  are  the  Ueutenant- 
govemor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor^  treasurer, 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Norway.  The  union  with  Sweden^  which 
had  endured  from  1814  to  1905,  was  dissolved 
by  the  action  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing  on 
June  7,  1905,  following  a  protracted  dilute 
between  the  two  countries  as  to  their  diplo- 
matic representation  abroad;  and  the  Karlsoad 
Convention  was  signed  September  24,  1905, 
settling  the  details  of  a  mutual  agreement  for  the 
repeal  of  the  union.  King  Os^  declined  the 
oner  of  the  throne  to  a  prince  of  his  house,  ami 
alter  a  plebiscite  it  was  offered  to  and  accepted 
by  Prince  Charies  of  Denmark,  who  beciune  King 
as  Haakon  VII.  The  Norwegian  Constitution 
of  1814,  several  times  modified  since^  vests  the 
legislative  power  in  the  Storthing,  which  has  123 
members  (forty-one  from  urban  and  eighty-two 
from  rural  districts),  who  are  elected  for  three 
yean.  Every  male  citisen  of  25  who  has  re- 
aided  in  the  country  for  five  years  is  qualified  as 
an  elector,  except  for  le^  disabilities.  For 
business  purposes  it  is  divided  into  tbe  Odels- 
thing,  composed  of  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  Lagthing,  consisting  of  tiie  remain- 
der; all  new  bills  originate  in  tiie  former.  The 
kmg  has  the  right  of  vetoing  the  laws  passed  by 
the  Storthing,  but  if  the  same  bill  pass  three 
Storthings  separately  and  subsequently  elected, 
his  veto  is  ov^ridden.  The  executive  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  king  with  a  council  of 
state  composed  of  a  minister  of  state  and  at 
least  seveti  councilors.  \ 

Ohio.  The  Constitution  ol  1802  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  1851,  which  has  been  variously 
amended.  In  1912  thirty-three  amendments, 
proposed  by  a  constitutional  convention,  were 
mcorporated  into  the  constitution  by  popular 
vote,  practically  making  it  a  new  instrument. 
The  i»incipal  measures  Bdopted  tend  toward  a 
freer  expression  of  democracy,  throu^  munici- 
pal home  rule,  direct  inamaries,  and  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  Other  important  provisions 
are  those  for  iudaeial  reform  pomitting  the 
dedaion  of  civil  cases  by  three^ourths  vote  of 
the  juries  and  limiting  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
courts.  Advanced  ground  was  also  taken  on 
indiistrial  and  lab<»  questions.  Instead  of  the 
recall,  the  legislatiire  was  autiiorized  to  remove 
public  offieeiB  for  cause  without  impeachment. 
Amendments  to  the  constitution  proposed  by 
initiative  petition,  or  in  either  house  of  the 
le^slature  and  agreed  to  by  three^fifths  n^ority 
ol  the  members  of  each  house,  may  be  finally 
adopted  by  a  majority  popular  vote.  The 
Legislature  ctMisiBts  of  a  Senate  of  thirty-three 
members,  aisd  a  House  of  RepreseatativeB  of 
123  members,  both  Houses  being  elected  for 
two  years.  Any  bill  may  be  proposed  in  either 
House  and  is  subject  to  amendment  or  rejecticoi 
in  the  other.  Eligible  to  either  House  are  all 
male  citizens  21  years  of  age,?  resident  in  the 
State  and  in  the  district  one  year  next  before 
the  election,  but  paid  office  holders  of  the 
Union  or  of  the  State  are  not  eligible.    The 


chief  executive  aul^cmty  k  vested  in  the  gov^ 
emoTf  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  has 
the  powers  usually  entrusted  to  State  gover- 
nors, including  limited  pardoning  power  and 
the  veto,  which  may  be  overridden  by  a  three- 
fifths  matority  of  all  the  members  of  each 
House.  Otiier  state  officials  are  the  Ueutenant- 
govemor,  secretary  of  state,  attomey-cenend, 
treasure.  State  auditor,  a  dairy  and  fdcx^  and  a 
oomn!ion  schools  commissioner.      \  \  \  \  s 

Oklahoma.  TTie  President  of  the  United 
States  on  November  16,  1907,  signed  the  Consti- 
tution of  Oklahoma  and  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  its  admission  as  a  State  into  the 
Union.  The  Census  Bureau  on  S^temb^  19, 
1907,  reported  the  result  of  a  special  census 
taken  oTthe  poptilation  of  the  new  State  to  be 
1,414,042,  or  about  twice  as  great  as  that  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  state  at  date  of  admission. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  44  members 
elected  for  four  years  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives of  not  more  than  109  members  elected  for 
two  years. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  State  Constitutioii 
was  its  provisioiis  for  the  resolation  of  oorpoxations.  In 
line  with  its  other  corporation  provisions  were  the 
adoption  of  2-cent  passenger  fares,  electric  lines  not 
included  (since  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  United 
States  Suprense  Court),  and  the  abolition  of  the  doctiina 
of  the  fellow-servant. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  were  given  a  prominent 
place  in  the  constitution,  but  the  recall  usilally  regarded 
as  praotkMUy  a  parallel  propoaition  was  rsjeoted. 

Separate  schools  for  white  and  negro  children  were 
provided;  aH  other  races  than  negroes  being  classed  as 
'•white." 


The  State  was.  girett  the  right  to  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness or  oooupation,  but  the  grant  was  limited  by  the 
<lualification  that  it  shall  be  "for  public  purposes.*' 


Tirial  by  jury  was  granted  in  contempt  oases  for  viola- 
tioas  of  iajunctioDa  or  orders  of  restraint,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  must  be  f^ven  on  all  contempts  before 
punishment  is  imposed.  Three-fourths  jury  verdicts 
were  provided  for  m  civil  cases  and  criminal  eases  less 
than  felony.  The  grand  jury  ssrstem  was  not  made  man^ 
datpry.  Persons  were  ipanted  immunity  from  prose- 
cution if  their  testimony  mcriminated  themselves. 

The  control  of  all  public-service  corporations  was 
vested  in  a  corporation  commission  of  three  members, 
elected  by  the,  people  for  six-year  terms.  Commis- 
sioners are  required  to  take  an  path  that  they  are  not 
interested  directly  or  indirectljr  in  any  company  which 
may  oome  under  their  supervision.  All  rsllroads,  oil, 
pipe,  car,  express,  telephone  or  telegraph  lines  are 
required  to  receive  and  transport  each  other's  business 
without  delay  or  discrimination.  'All  railroads  were 
declared  public  highways.  Public-service  corporations 
and  their  officials  were  prohibited  from  consolidating 
with  or  owning  stock  in  any  competing  corporation. 

"Transportation  compames"  were  defined  as  including 
railriwds,  street  railways,  canals,  steamboat  lines, 
freight-car  companies  or  car  associations,  express  com- 
panies and  sleeping-car  compames.  "Transportation 
companies"  include  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and 
both  of  these  classes  were  rated  aS  common  carriers. 

The  common  law  doctrine  of  fellow-servant  was 
abrogated  as  to  all  railroad,  street  or  interurban  electric 
lines  and  mining  companies,  and  recovery  may  be  had 
as  fuUy  in  cases  where  death  occurs  as  where  it  does  not. 

Campaign  contributions  by  corporations  were  for- 
bidden and  it  was  sought  to  prevent  the  issuance  of 
watered  stock  by  providing  that  no  stock  shall  be  issued 
except  for  money,  labor  done  or  property  aetuaUy 
received  to  the  amount  of  the.  par  value  of  the  stock. 

Oman.  An  independent  state  in  South- 
eastern Arabia  extending  along  a  coast  Hne— » 
southeast  and  southwest  —  (S  almost  LOOO 
miles  &om  the  Gulf  of  Ormuff  and  inland  to 
the  deserts.  Area^  82,000  square,  miles;  popu* 
lation,  estimated  at  dOO»000,  chiefly  Arabs.  The 
capital,  Maskat,  and  the  adjacent  town  of  Mattra 
have  together  about  24,000  iilhabitants.  liaskai 
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waa  oeeupied  by  the  Portuguese  from  1506 
until  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
After  yariouB  vicissitudes  it  was  reoovored 
in  the  Eiditeenth  Century  by  Ahmed  bin 
Sa'eed,  of  Yemenite  ori^n,  who  was  elected 
Imam  in  1741.  His  faimly  have  since  ruled. 
The  present  Sultan  is  Seyyid  Taimur  bin  Feysil, 
eldest  son  of  Seyyid  Feysd  bin  Turki,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  October  5^  1913,  and  waa 
formally  recognized  by  the  British  Government. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  power 
of  the  Imam  of  Oman  extended  over  a  large 
area  of  Arabia|.  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
a  strip  of  the  rersian  coast,  and  a  long  strip  of 
the  African  coast  south  of  Cape  Guardafui, 
including  Socotra  and  Zanzibar.  On  the  death 
of  Sultan  S&'eed  in  1856.  one  son  proclaimed 
himself  Sultan  in  Zanzibar  and  another  in 
Maskat.  Eventually  the  rivals  agreed  to  submit 
their  claims  to  the  arbitration  ofLord  Canning, 
Viceroy  of  India,  who  formally  separated  the 
two  sultanates.  Subsequent  troubles  curtailed 
the  area  of  the  state  in  Asia.  The  closest  rela- 
tions have  for  years  existed  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  Oman  and  a  British  consul 
and  political  agent  resides  at  Maskat. 

Oregon.  The  Constitution  adopted  in  1857 
IB  still  in  force,  except  as  stated  below.  Amend- 
ments proposed  in  and  approved  by  the  Legis- 
lature are  submitted  to  tne  next  elected  legis- 
lature, and  if  then  approved  are  formally  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  ratification;  but  this 
method  of  ratification  is  not  exclusive  (see  below). 
The  Legislature  or  Legislative  Assembly  con- 
sists of  a  Senate  of  thirty  members,  chosen  for 
four  years  I  (half  their  number  retiring  every 
two  years),  and  a  House  of  sixty  Repreeentar 
tives,  elected  for  two  years.  Members  of  either 
House  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  must  have 
resided  in  their  county  or  district  for  one  year 
next  before  election.  Bills  for  raising  revenue 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Constitution  was  amended  in  1902,  under 
the  terms  of  which  amendment  the  people 
reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  poropose  laws 
and  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  to 
enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the  poUs  independent 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  also  reserve 
the  power  at  their  own  option  to  approve  or 
reject  at  the  jkAIb  any  act  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  This  is  known  as  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  Not  more  than  eight  per  cent,  of 
the  legal  voters  are  required  to  propose  any 
measure  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  at  the 
next  ensuing  general  election.  Measures  thus 
initiated  are  enacted  or  rejected  at  the  polls 
independently  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Under  the  referendum,  any  bill  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  except  such  as  are  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health, 
and  safety,  may,  by  petition  signed  by  five  per 
cent,  of  tne  legal  voters,  be  referred  to  the 
people  to  be  voted  on  for  improval  or  rejection 
at  the  next  ensuing  gaieral  election.  By  virtue 
of  this  inrovision  several  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  have  been  voted  on,  some  of  which 
have  been  rejected  and  some  adopted.  A 
number  of  laws  have  been  enacted  under  the 
initiative  covering  differ^it  subjects.  The  6bk£ 
executive  officer  ol  the  State  is  the  governor, 


who  is  deeted  for  four  years  and  eixeraaeB  the 
powers  usually  entrusted  to  governors,  inchnting 
the  pard<ming  power,  and  a  limited  veto  which 
does  not  extend  to  acte  referred  to  the  people. 
Elective  officers  are  the  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  State  i>rinter,  and  labor 
commissioner.  Hiere  are  thirty-four  counties 
in  the  State. 

Panama.  The  Republic  of  Panama  was 
constituted  on  November  4,  1903,  having  pre- 
viously been  a  department  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  being  strongly  in  favor  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  Concession  by  the 
United  States  and  the  construction  by  tb^  of 
the  canal,  declared  their  independence.  The 
United  States  Government  at  once  reoognixed 
the  new  RepubUc,  and  concluded  with  it  a  treaty 
on  NovemlMsr  18,  1903,  guaranteeing  and  agree- 
ing to  maintain  its  ind^endenee.  Panama 
then  ratified  the  treaty.  There  is  a  President 
elected  for  four- years  and  a  Cabinet  of  five 
members.  The  Qiamber  of  Deputies  eonskte 
of  thirty-three  members  elected  for  two  yesra 
The  R^ublic  is  divided  into  seven  provinces^ 
each  under  a  governor. 

Paragruay  is  a  Republic,  and  is  governed, 
under  a  Constitution  proclaimed  in  l<lovember, 
1870,  by  a  President  elected  for  four  years,  a 
Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamoer 
of  Deputies,  both  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
and  five  Ministers  of  State  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  has  a  salary  of  $8,000, 
ministers  of  $3,000,  and  the  Senators  and  Depo* 
ties  each  receive  $3,000.  The  state  religian  ii 
Roman  Catholic,  but  all  others  are  toleratod. 
Education  is  free  and  ncHninally  compulsory. 
Hie  army  numbers  about  2,500  men,  but  every 
citisen  b!^een'20  and  35  is  liable  to  militsiy 
service. 

Pennsylvania.    New  ConstitutioDs  ^ 


adopted  in  1790,  1838  and  1873:  the  iMt^ 
since  variously  amended,  is  still  in  fonse.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Qeneral  Aamsmhly 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Rei»e- 
sentatives.  Qeneral  elections  are  held  biennially. 
The  Senate  consists  of  fifty  members  choeen 
for  four  years,  twenty-five  Senators  being  elected 
at  each  General  Assembly  election.  Hie  Houae 
of  Representatives  consists  of  206  members 
chosen  for  two  3rears.  Members  of  the  Qeneral 
Assembly  must  have  been  dtisens  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  State  four  years  and  inhabitants 
of  their  respective  districts  one  year  next  before 
their  election.  Amendments  to  the  Constitutloa 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  each  House,  approved 
by  a  majonty  in  each  Houae  of  Legislature  next 
elected,  and  ratified  by  the  electors  at  a  q>ecial 
election  held  for  the  purpose,  become  part  of 
the  Constitution.  The  supreme  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  governor  who  is  elected  at  the 

gineral  election  and  holds  office  for  four  years, 
e  is  not  eligible  for  election  for  the  next  sue- 
ceeding  term.  He  must  be  not  less  than  30 
years  of  age  and  have  been  seven  years  resi> 
dent  in  the  State  immediatdy  before  electioii; 
he  must  not  be  a  member  of  Congress  nor  can  he 
hold  any  office  mukr  the  United  Statea.  Hii 
duties  include  the  command  of  the  military  and 
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naval  forces  of  the  Stale,  except  when  these  are 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States^ 
the  summoning  of  the  Legislature  when  necessary, 
the  granting  of  commissions,  and  the  supervision 
ol  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Every  bul  passed 
by  both  Houses  reauires  the  assent  of  the  gov- 
ernor, who  may  witnin  ten  davs  remit  it  for  con- 
sideration to  the  House  in  wnich  it  originated; 
if  then  the  bill  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  each  House  it  becomes  law.  A  Heu- 
tenant-govemor  is  chosen  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  term  as  the 
governor.  A  secretary  of  the  commonwealth 
and  an  attorney-general  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
during  pleasure,  and  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  nmilarly  appointed  for  four  years. 
The  qualified  electors  choose  at  each  general 
election  a  secretary  of  internal  affairs  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  an  auditor-general  for  a  penod  of 
three  years,  and  a  state  treasurer  for  two  years. 
Persia.  The  form  of  government  in  Persia 
up  to  the  year  1906  was,  in  the  most  important 
features,  similar  to  that  of  Turkey.  The  Sh&h, 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  was  an  absolute  ruler,  generally 
regarded  by  the  people  as  the  vice-regent  of  the 
Prophet,  in  1905,  however,  the  Persian  people 
demanded  representative  institutions,  and  in 
Januarv,  1906,  the  government  announced  that 
the  Shih  had  pven  his  consent  to  the  establish- 
mcDt  of  a  national  council.  Under  the  rescript 
of  August  5,  1906,  it  was  decided  that  the 
national  council  should  consist  of  and  be  elected 
by  members  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  clergy, 
chiefs,  nobles,  landowners,  merchflmts,  and 
tradesmen.  An  ordinance  of  September  10. 
1906,  fixed  the  number  of  members  at  156,  and 
early  in  October  elections  were  held.  On  Octo- 
ber 7th,  the  national  council  (or  as  many  of  its 
members  as  could  be  got  together)  met,  chose 
a  president,  and  was  welcomed  W  the  ShAh, 
whose  speech  was  read  before  it.  The  constitu- 
tion of  January  1,  1907,  signed  by  Muzaffar-ed- 
dtn,  the  ShAh,  and  countersigned  by  the  Vali 
Aha,  Muhiunmad  Ali,  and  by  the  grand  vizier, 
deals  with  the  decree  of  August  5,  1906,  and 
Btates  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  national 
oounciL  besides  making  provision  for  the  regula- 
tion or  its  general  procedure  by  the  national 
council  itself.  The  number  of  members  is  at 
present  limited  to  156,  but  may  be  raised  to  200: 
members  will  be  elected  for  two  years,  will 
meet  annually,  and  will  have  immunity  from 
prosecution,  except  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
national  council.  The  publicity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings (except  un-kr  ccmditiuns  accepted  by 
the  national  council)  is  secured,  Minreters  (or 
their  delegateg)  may  appear  and  sjieak  in  the 
national  council^  and  will  be  responsible  to  that 
body  whirh  will  have  special  control  of  financial 
affairs  and  ini:<'rnal  administration.  Its  sanction 
wiH  be  required  for  all  territorial  changes,  for 
alienation  of  state  property,  for  the  granting  of 
concessions,  for  the  eontra^tipg  of  bans,  for  the 
construction  of  roads  and  railways,  and  for  the 
ratification  of  all  treaties,  except  such  as  in  the 
interest  of  the  state  require  secrcc>%  There  k  to 
be.  a  senate  of  s^ty  members,  of  whom  thir^ 


are  to  be  aj^winted  to  represent  the  ShAh,  and 
thirty  to  be  elected  on  behalf  of  the  national 
council,  fifteen  of  each  class  being  from  Teheran, 
and  filteen  from  the  provinces.  The  national 
council.  howcTer,  has  never  been  properly  con* 
stitutea,  although  various  attempts  nave  been 
made  irom  time  to  time  to  establish  it.  In  1915 
it  practically  ceased  to  exist,  either  as  a  legisla* 
tive  or  as  an  administrative  bodv,  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  carried  on  by  a  cabinet  of 
ministers. 

Peru.  The  present  Constitution,  proclaimed 
October  16,  1856,  was  revised  November  25» 
1860.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  Both 
senators  and  deputies  are  elected  by  a  direct 
vote.  There  are  fifty-two  senators  and  116 
deputies,  and  there  are  as  many  auplerUes,  or 
suDstitutee,  as  there  are  members  in  each  oham« 
ber.  Every  two  years  one-third  of  the  members 
of  each  chambcn:,  as  decided  by  lot,  retire. 
Congress  meets  annually  on  July  28th,  and  sits 
for  ninety  days  only.  It  may  be  summoned  as 
often  as  necessary,  out  no  extraordinary  session 
may  last  more  than  forty-five  days.  The  execu« 
tive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  president,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  not  re^lidble  till  after  another 
four  years.  He  receives  924,000  a  year  and  an 
amount  for  administration  expenses.  There  are 
two  vic&-presidents,  who  take  the  place  of  the 
president  only  in  case  of  his  death  or  incapacity, 
and  they  are  elected  for  four  years.  The  vice- 
presidents  receive  no  salary  as  such.  The  presi- 
dent and  vice-presidents  are  elected  by  direct 
vote.  The  president  exercises  his  executive 
functions  through  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers, 
holding  office  at  his  pleasure.  The  ministers  are 
Uiose  of  the  interior,  war  and  marin^  foreign 
affairs,  justice,  with  worship  and  instruction, 
finance  and  public  works.  Each  minister  receives 
$3,000  a  year.  None  of  the  president's  acts  have 
any  value  without  the  signature  of  a  minister. 

Portugal.  Since  the  twelfth  century  Por- 
tugal has  been  an  independent  state;  until  1910 
it  was  a  monarchy.  On  October  5,  1910.  after 
a  short  revolution,  the  republic  was  proclaimed 
and  a  provisional  government  estabhshed.  On 
AufOBi  20, 1911,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted. 
This  provides  that  there  shall  be  two  chamoers: 
the  national  council  of  164  members  is  elected 
by  direct  suffrage  for  three  years;  the  upper 
chamber  of  71  members  is  elected  by  all  munici- 
pal councils,  renewable  half  at  a  time  every 
three  years.  The  president  is  elected  by  both 
chambers  with  a  mandate  for  four  years,  but  he 
cannot  be  reelected.  He  must  be  at  least  35 
years  of  age;  he  appoints  mimsters  but  these  are 
responsible  to  parliament.  The  constitution 
may  be  revised  every  ten  years.  Ministers  are 
those  of  foreign  affairs,  interior,  finance,  justice, 
the  colonies,  wiu;^ marine,  public  works,  education. 

Prussia.  The  present  Constitution  ol  Pru»< 
sia  was  drawn  up  by  the  government  of  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV..  with  the  co-operation 
(jf  ;s.  r(Ht-[if  u'^nt  H>y*4>mhly  fu'tiinj;  August-Decem- 
ber, 1841*,  and  was  proclaimed  Januaiv  31,  1850: 
it  was  stibseqaent]y  modifier]  by  amimber  of  n^al 
dpcr(»es.  Theae  fundatnentiil  Uiws  vest  the  execu- 
•tivo  and  part  of  the  legislative  authority 
king,   who  attains  his  majority  upon  ac 
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nt  be  fim  sob- 
cf  dqnciei,  Md  be  cilber 
aeeepCed  or  rejected  oi  Mac  bf  tbe  Havenliaaft. 
The  ligfat  eT  piuiwMuig  km  k  vested  m  tbe 
ertke< 


ptMiung  K»  <igktetlk  3reMr.     Tke  Odvb   k  aid   tke  eeeoMl   tke   "ebeiuiilniiiBheM,"   or 

WeditAr^r  ki  the  kaIf  kn 

MiiUirek    bi  tkecaoeivkeof  the_ 

king  k  aaskt^d  br  *  connrii  d 

pointed  bj  roral  deaee.    The  ksB^ame  antbor 

ity  tke  mg  sbaies  with  a  npiwDlarive  matm^ 

b^,  UkF  badttif.  compoeed  of  two  Hnunhm,  the 

fim  caUed  tbe  ''HeneBhaoi,''  or  hooK  ai  lonk, 

FOPUUkB  VOTE  FOB  WESIDmST  Am>  inCK-FB£SII>£l«T 
FROM   178B  TO  TEK  PRESE^IT 

Strictly  ipealdng,  there  k  no  popnkr  To<e  for  President  and  Vioe-Plreflident;  the  people  vote  for 
dectOTB,  and  those  chosen  in  each  State  meet  therein  and  TOie  for  the  candidates  for  President 
and  Viee>President.  The  record  of  any  popular  Toce  for  electors  prior  to  1824  k  so  meagieT  and 
imperfect  that  a  compilation  would  be  usekas.  In  most  of  the  States,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
eentuijf  foDowing  the  estabbshment  of  the  Government,  the  State  LegislatTnes  "^ipointed"  the 
Presidential  dectors,  and  the  people  therefore  voted  only  indirectly  for  tbem,  their  dioice  being 
ejqjrcascd  by  their  votes  for  members  of  the  Legidatore.  In  thk  tabulation  only  the  aggregate 
electoral  votes  for  candidates  for  President  and  Viee-President  in  tbe  first  nine  qoamennial  electxxM 
appean. 

VOT« 


ill 


1 

' 

> 

§5 

3 

g^ 

^ 

a 

17»2 


17M 


17S^  Oeorte  W^aHaagUriL, 
I  John  AdmoM,     .   . 
)  John  J»y,  .    .   .   .   i 

R,  H.  Hvriioa,    . 
!  John  Brnkdce.     .   ' 
'  John  H«Aeoek« .   . 

Geonpe  C&ntoo,.    . 

Ssmoel  Hontincton,, 

John  M  iUoo« .   .    . 

Jmmem  Annatroos,    ' 

BeoiABtiii  liwotB, 

Edward  TtMmir,    . 

Vmaaunem 

Oeorve  WaduBsfoa. 

John  Adam*,     ,   . 

QeorgitOmUm,.   . 

Tbomaa  Jefferaon, 

Aaron  Borr.  .   .    . 

John  Adama,  .  . 
Thomaa  Jefferaon« 
Thomaa  Pinekner, 
Aaron  Borr,  .  .  . 
Samuel  Adama, .  . 
Olirer  EllaworUi«  . 
Oeorv*  Clinton, .  . 
John  Jay.  .... 
Jamea  Iredell^  .  , 
Oeorse  Waahington, 
John  Henry,  .  .  . 
8.  Johnaon,  .  .  . 
C.  C.  Pinckney..  . 
Thomaa  Jefferaon, 
Aaron  Bmr,  .  .  . 
John  Adams,  .  . 
C.  C.  Pinckney..  . 
John  Jay,  .... 
Thomaa  Jeffera6n, 
C.  C.  Pinolmey,.  . 
James  Hadiaon,  . 
C.  C.  Pinckney, .  . 
George  Clinton,.  . 
Vaoaney*    .... 


Va. 


N.  Y. 

Md. 
8.  C. 


1800 


1804 

1808 


U12 
1816 


1820 


N.  Y. 

Conn. 


Jnmea  Madiaoa, 
De  Witt  Clinton,  . 
Jamea  Monroe,  .    . 
Rufna  King,  .    .    . 
Vi 


Jamea  Monroe,  . 
John  Q.  Adama, 
Vaaaoty,    .   .   . 


Ga. 


N.  Y. 

Va. 

N.  Y. 


Vs. 

8.C. 
N.  Y. 


Conn. 
S.Y. 
N.  Y. 
N.  C. 
Va. 
Md. 
N.  C. 
8.  C. 
Va. 
N.  Y. 


8.  C. 
N.  Y. 

Va. 
8.  C. 
V*. 

8.  C. 

N.  Y. 


Va. 
N.  Y. 
Va. 
N.  Y. 


Va. 
Mass. 


Fed., 
Fed., 
Bep.U 


Fed., 

n.: 

Rep... 
Rep.,. 
Ind.,  . 

Fed., 
Fed., 
Fed., 
Fed.. 
Fed.. 
Rep.,. 

fS:- 

Fed., 
Fed.. 

Rep... 


lot 


Re 
Fe. 


Rep.,, 
^ed., 


Rep.,. 
Rep... 


15 


16 


16 


18 

*ie 


24 


135 


138 


73  1     00  • 
34 
0 


-a 
I  »4 


138 


176 
i76 


218 
22i 


235 


6 
6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

132 

77 

50 

4 

1 

3 

71 

68 

50 

30 

15 

11 

7 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

731 

73{ 

65 

64 

1 

162 

14 

122 

47 

6 

1 


128 
80 

183 
34 

4 


231 

1 


'  John  Adama, 


:  John 


I  Thomaa  Jeff  enoa» 


Aaron  Burr,  . 


Qeorge  CBntoa, 
Rof  ua  King, 
Gecnve  Clintoii, 
Rufus  King, .    . 
John  Langdon, 

Jamea  Madiami, 
Jamea  Monroe, 
Elbridge  Gerrv, 
Jared  lageraoll, 
D.  D.  Tompkins, 
John  £•  Howard, 

Jamaa  Roaa,  .    .   . 
John  Mwrh^i 
Robert  G.  Harper, 
D.  D.  Tompkins, 


Richard  Stockton. 


34 


Va. 


N.Y. 


N.  Y. 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 
N.  H. 

Va. 
Va. 


Pa. 
N.Y. 

Md. 

Pn. 
Va. 
Md. 
N.Y. 

N,*j.' 


73 


162 
U 

113 

47 

0 

8 

3 

131 

88 

188 

28 

5 

4 

3 

218 

1 
8 
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FOPULiAR  VOTB  FOR  PRBSIIIlfiNT   AND 
FBOM  1780  TO  TBGB  FRRSSNT— 


VICSS  -PRBSIDBNT 

Continued 


psbbxdbntial 
Candxdatbb 

State 

Pabtt 

VOTB 

Gandidatks  fob  Vicb-Pbbbidknt 

Y«AB 

od;> 

1 
1 

|i 

Popular 

Name 

State 

|i 

Daniel  Rodney,    .    . 

DeL 

4 

Robert  G.  Harper,   . 

Md. 

1 

Richard  Rush, .    .    . 

Pa. 

1 

1824 

John  Q.  Adjuna,  . 

Mass. 

Rep.,  .   . 

24 

261 

w 

106.740 

John  C.  Calhoun,  .  . 

8.  a 

182 

Andrew  Jackaon,  . 

Tenn. 

Douka,  •      • 

... 

153.544 

Nathan  Sanford.  .    . 

N.Y. 

30 

Henry  Clay.  .    .    . 
W.  H.  Crawford,  . 

Ky. 

Rep..  .   . 

... 

... 

37 

47.136 

Nathaniel  Maoon,     . 

N.C. 

24 

Ga. 

Rep..  .   . 

... 

... 

46 

46,618 

Andrew  Jackson,  .  . 

Tenn. 

13 

Martin  Van  Buren.  . 

N.Y. 

9 

Henry  Clay,  .... 

Ky. 

2 

Vacancy,    .... 

.... 

... 

. . . 

.... 

1 

1828 

Andrew  Jackson,  . 

Tenn. 

Nat.  Rep., 

24 

26i 

178 

'  '64*7*^86 

John'd'Caihoun* .  ." 

s.a 

171 

John  Q.  Adams,  . 

Mass. 

... 

. . . 

83 

508,064 

Richard  Rush,  .    .    . 

P»-^ 

83 

William  Smith. .  .    . 

s.  C. 

7 

1832 

Andrew  Jackson,  . 

Tenn. 

Dem., .    . 
Nat.  Rep., 

24 

288 

219 

687.602 

Martin  Van  Buren,  . 

N.Y. 

189 

Henry  Clay,  .   .   . 
John  Floyd,  .   .   . 
WilHam  Wirt,  .   . 

Ky. 

... 

49 

530,189 

John  Sergeant, .  .    . 

Pa. 

49 

Ga. 

Ind..    .   . 

. . . 

11 

Henry  Lee,    .... 

Mass. 

11 

Md. 

Anti-M.. 

... 

7 

AmosEUmaker.   .    . 

Pa. 

J 

2 

William  WUkSns.  .    . 

Pa. 

30 

1836 

Martin  Van  Buren, 

NiY. 

Dem.*,'.    . 

2*6 

294 

170 

'  '7<»',678 

R.  M.  Johnson.  .  .    . 

Ky. 

147 

Wm.  H.  Harrison. 

Ohio 

Whig,.  . 

... 

73 

Francis  Granger,  .    . 

N.Y. 

77 

Hugh  L.  White,  . 

Tenn. 

Whig..  . 

. . . 

26 

•  735,651 

John  Tyler 

Va. 

47 

Daniel  Webster,  . 

Mass. 

Whig..  . 

14 

William  Smith,     .    . 

Ala. 

23 

W.  P.  Mangum,  . 

N.C. 

Whig..  . 

11 

1840 

Wm.  H.  Harrison. 

Ohio 

WhS,.  . 

26 

294 

234 

1.275.016 

John  Tyler 

Va. 

234 

Martin  Van  Buren, 

N.Y. 

Dem., .  . 

60 

1.129.102 

R.  M.  Johnson,.   .    . 

gy- 

48 

James  O.  Birney,  . 

N.Y. 

Lib..    .   . 

•  •  • 

7.069 

L.  W,  TftMwel!.     .    . 
Jam«»  K.  Folk, .  .    . 
ThoDJiia  Earle.  .    .    . 

Va. 

Tenn. 

Pa. 

11 

1 

1844 

James  K.Polk,.   . 

Tenn. 

Dem.,.   . 

26 

275 

170 

I,:i37.'^i3 

Gf  f>t-ffe  M.  Dftllas,     . 

£*•, 

Hi 

Henry  CUy.  .    .   . 
James  O.  Birney,  . 

Ky. 

Whig..  . 

105 

l,^'..'    ^ 

T,  I>*HnKhuyBf!n,     . 

•N.J. 

106 

N.Y. 

Lib.,  .     . 

... 

'         10 

Thomafl  Morris,     .    . 

Ohio 

1848 

Zachary  Taylor,  . 
Lewis  Caas,  .    .    . 

La. 
Mich. 

Whig,.  . 
Dem..  •   . 

'so' 

290 

163 
127 

Mlhird  Fillmore,  .    . 
W  ra.  n.  Butl«r.     .    . 

N.Y. 

Ky, 

168 

127 

Martin  Van  Buren, 

N.Y. 

F.  8.,  .    . 

T'-     i3 

Cliiw.  F,  AflftinB,    .    . 

Mass. 

1852 

Franklin  Pierce,  . 

N.H. 

Dem.,  .   . 

si' 

296* 

254 

l,f>"    :   '4 

William  II.  King,.    . 

Ala. 

254 

Winfield  Scott,  .    . 

N.J. 

F^b'.,* 

42 

1,-:..^-       10 

WiiJ.  A.  GffthdJn,  .  . 

N.a 

42 

John  P.  Hale,  .   . 

N.H. 

... 

l-'--.-.l5 

G<  urge  W.  Julian,    . 

Ind. 

Dan&al  Webster,  . 

Mass. 

Whig..   . 

... 

1  .rj70 

1856 

James  Buchanan, . 

Pa. 

Dcto. .    . 

81 

296 

174 

l,S3a,l69 

J.  a  Br^ekenridge.  . 

Ky. 

174 

John  C.Fremont, . 

Cal. 

Kti..  .    . 

. . . 

114 

1,:M  1,264 

Wm.  L.  Dayton,  .    . 

N.J. 

114 

Millard  Fillmore,  . 
Abraham  Lincoln, 

N.Y. 

Ainer..     . 

. . . 

8 

Hl-lJiliA 

A.  J.  Donelson. .    .    . 

Tenn. 

•  8 

1860 

111. 

R^p.,  .    . 

'83* 

803 

180 

l,iifMi.4r>2 

Hannibal  Hamlin,    . 

Me. 

180 

J.  C.  Breckenridffe, 
Stephen  A.  Dou^aa. 

Ky. 

DfTQ.,    .     . 

... 

72 

S47.Df>3 

H.  V.  Johnson. .  .    . 

Ind. 

72 

111. 

Union  D.. 

89 

l,:i7r,,  1  r»7 

Ga. 

39 

Joton  Bell,  ..... 

Tenn. 

Arji'T,,     . 

12 

h{K)Ml 

Edward  Everett, .    . 

Mass. 

12 

1864 

111. 

Rt^T>-.    ,    . 

36* 

814 

212 

2,2y.:^Mli 

Andrew  Johnson. .   . 

Tenn. 

212 

Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

ili/- 

Dt'FO 

21 

i.m^.rM 

G.  H.  Pendleton.  .    . 

Ohio 

21 

1868 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  . 

Rep..    .    . 

37* 

3i7 

214 

3,01 -.^,13 

Schuyler  Colfax,  .    . 

Ind. 

214 

Horatio    Seymour, 
Ulysaes  S.  Onat,  . 

?ri.^- 

Di^(:|..       . 

80 

2,:?i'i,M9 

F.P.Blair.Jr 

Mo. 

80 

1873 

Rf?P-.  .   . 

87* 

366 

286 

8,s^.n.]V2 

Henry  Wilson.  .    .    . 

Mass. 

386 

Horace  Greeley,  . 

N.Y. 

D.AU,  . 

11 

2,-S:njJ5 

B.  Grats  Brown,  .    . 

Mo. 

47 

Charles  O'Conor,  . 

N.Y. 

Detii,^  .    . 

. . . 

... 

20,4^^9 

John  Q.Adams,   ,    . 
John  Russell,    .    .    . 

Mass. 

James  Black,    .    . 

Pa. 

TC'TI-Il*.,     . 

... 

:j,cD8 

Mich. 

Thos.  A.  Hendricks, 

Ind. 

D#-rn.,  ,    . 

. . . 

42 

Geo.  W.  Julian,     .    . 

Ind. 

8 

B.  GraU  Brown,  . 

Mo. 

D«m.»  .    . 

. . . 

... 

18 

A.  H.  Colquitt. .  .    . 

Ga. 

5 

Charles  J.  Jenkins, 

Ga. 

Dem.,  .    . 

2 

J.M.Pahner,    .   .   . 

Ohio 

3 

David  Davis,    .    . 

lU. 

In=L,..   . 

1 

T.  E.  Bramlette,  .    . 

3 

Not  counted,    .   . 

•  . . . 

17 

W.  S.  Grosbeok,    .    . 

1 

W.  B.  Machen,  .  .   . 

Ky. 

1 

N.P.Banks 

Mass. 

1 

1876 

Kuth'd  B*  HeyjM, 

Ohio 

Rep.,  .    . 

38 

369 

186 

4.036.298 

Wm.  A.  Wheeler,  .   . 

N.Y. 

185 

SaiBiwl  J,  TLlden,  . 

N.Y. 

Dem..  .  . 

184 

4.300.590 

T.  A.  Hendricks,  .    . 

Ind. 

184 

Peter  C&opcr, 

N.Y. 

Orb.,  .   . 

« • . 

81,737 

Samuel  F.  Gary,   .    . 

Ohio 

Gtfvn  Clay  Smith, 

sr- 

Pro.,    .   . 

. . . 

..  • 

9.522 

G.T.Stewart.  .   .   . 

Ohio 

Jttjn*^!iB.  WaikLT,  . 

Amer.,    . 

2.636 

D.  Kirkpatrick.    .   . 

N.Y. 

1880 

Jamc^a  A,  Qaifii^ld, 

Ohio 

Rep.,  .    . 

38* 

369 

21*4 

4,454.416 

Chester  A.  Arthur.   . 

N.Y. 

214 

Wind  S-  Harjcrii^k, 

Pa. 

Dem., ,  , 

... 

... 

156 

4.444.952 

Wm.  H.  English.  .    . 

Ind. 

165 

Jj^iikiis  B.   Wvav^r, 

Iowa 

Grb..  .   . 

• « * 

... 

... 

308.678 

B:  J.  Chambers.    .    . 

Tex. 

NealDow^    .    .    . 
John  W.  PhehM,  . 
Qrover   Cleveland, 

Me. 

Pro..    .    . 

. .  • 

10,305 

H.  A.  Thompson, .  . 

Ohio 

Vt. 

Amer.*    . 

. . . 

^ 

707 

S.  C.  Pomeroy.  ... 

Kan. 

1884 

N.Y. 

Dem., .  . 

'38* 

401 

219 

4.874.986 

T.  A;  Hendricks.  .   • 

Ind. 

219 

James  G.  Blaine,  . 
John  P.  St.  John,  . 

Me. 

Kan. 

Rep..  .   . 
Pro..   .    . 

... 

... 

182 

4.861.981 
160.369 

John  A.  Ix>gan,    .   . 

Jfe. 

182 

Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

Mass. 

People's.. 

. . . 

... 

... 

175,370 

A.  M.  Westr  .... 

Miss. 

1888 

P.  D.  Wittpnton,  . 
Benjamin  Harrison. 

Cal. 
Ind. 

Amer..    . 
Rep..  .   , 

38 

401 

233 

5.439363 

Levi  P.  Morton.    .   . 

N.Y. 

233 

Orover   Cleveland, 

s-y- 

Dem..  .  . 

168 

6.640.309 

A.  G.  Thurman,    .    . 

Ohio 

168 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  . 

N.J. 

Pro.,   .   . 

. . . 

... 

• . . 

249.506 

John  A.  Brooks.   .    . 

Mo. 

Alson  J.  Streeter, , 
K.  H.  Cowdry.  .    . 

JS: 

^h: : 

... 

•  ♦• 

146.935 
2,808 

Ci  £.  Gonningham.  . 
W.H-WakaeWUV  .J 

Ark. 
Kan. 

"-■  ■ 
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POPULAR  VOTB  FOB  PBESTOBNT  ANI>  VICBS-PRBAIDiESlfT 
FROM  1789  TO  TEDES  PRRSENT— Continued 


FBSBIDCintAl' 
CaHDI  DATES 

&rik7S 

PA»Tt 

\ot% 

CANtiic»4rc«  rOK  VtCB-PkBHioaorr 

YrA« 

Vot^ 

ToUJ 
Vote 

ton] 
Vote 

Popular 
Vote 

If&EDfl 

Stttte 

Eie*- 

jAmw  U  OuFtid,    . 

N.  IT. 

Amer.     . 

1,591 

Jamofl  B.  Grfier,      ,    * 

Twin, 

1893 

N.  Y. 

Dem.,.    . 

44 

444 

277 

5. 556,9  IS 

A.  E,  Bteyrnson,  .    . 

IlL 

277 

Bem&min   Harrison, 

Ind. 

pMjpU'*, 

\th 

6,170,  IDS 

Whitelaw  Reid,     .    . 

N.  Y. 

145 

Jime^  H.  Wf^avw, 

Iowa 

22 

l,O4I,0;^8 

Jamcfl  G.  Field,     .    , 

Va. 

23 

JohiL  Bidffdl,     .    . 

CaL 

Pr^.   .    - 

264.133 

JatnM  H.  CranM,     . 

Texu 

Simork  Wtnx»      *    . 

MaM. 

Boc.  L.,  . 

2\,\M 

C.  H.  Matcheit,     .    , 

N,  Y, 

181^ 

WiUUm  McKioley, 

Ohio 

R©p.,  .    . 

4« 

447 

27i 

7,104  J7» 

ttaTTt^t  A.  liobart, 

N.J, 

»7l 

WilLiftm  J.  BryKU, 

Neb, 

SSiW.f 

175 

6»602.fi25 

Arthiii  Sewall,  .    .    . 

Mfl. 

149 

William  J.  Ur^aD, 

H*b. 

Tk.  E.  Wawon. 

0*. 

27 

John  M-  Palmer,    . 

l\L 

NAt,0trm,, 

133,149 

Bim.  B,  Buckser,      . 

^: 

Joshua  !^?venng.  * 

Md. 

Pro.,    , 

132,0(J7 

Hale  Johnsgo,   .    .    , 

Cba«.  li.  Matchi^U, 

N   Y, 

8oc.  t.,  . 

36,274 

Matilit'W  BlcGulre, 

N.  X 

Cliaa.  E.  Bflntky, 
William  Mc^Kidby* 

Neb. 

Nat.,  .    , 

13,U60 

J.  H,  Kk>uth*Bt«,    ,     . 

N.  C. 

190D 

Ohia 

R4sp.*  ,    . 

ii 

447 

792 

7,207,023 

Theo.  RooMvelt,  .    , 

N.  y. 

m 

WiUiAED  J.  Bryatk. 
John  0.  Wdolley, 

Neb, 

Dom.iP., 

las 

e,35i$,133 

A.  E.  3t«vcni«iD,  .    .   1 

ID. 

I«6 

lU. 

Pro.,   . 

208,914 

Uonry  B.  Mrteafft     . 

Job  Harrtman^ 

R,L 

Etici^tit  V.  Deba*  . 

Ind. 

8.  D.»      . 

87314 

CaL 

Wh*rV3ii  Bartisr,  , 

Pa. 

M.  H.  P . 

50^73 

Val.  RernmeL,    . 

MiiuL 

Joa   F.  Mallaney,  . 

Maaa. 

8oc.  L.,  , 

39,739 

Pa, 

eetb  H,  KUiit.     .    , 

Ohio 

U.  R.,     . 

5,S9§ 

8an)  T,  Nicholfton^    . 

P*, 

J.  F.  R.  Le<jii»MJ» 

low* 

U.  C,     . 

i,o*g 

John  G.  Woolley,      . 
Chvlfv  W.  FairbankA, 

IlL 

lOOi 

Thpodor*  Rctoaevalt, 

N.  Y. 

E»Il.r   .     . 

ii 

476 

336 

7,a23,486 

lad. 

3M 

Alton  B.  Parker,    . 

N.  y. 

D«m., . 

140 

6,077,911 

lleoty  O.  Davia^   .    . 

W.  V». 

140 

Eus«De  V.  f>eb9,    . 

ln*L 

8o«..    .    . 

402,283 

Benjamin  Hanford^ 

N.  y. 

Bilafl  C.  t^vblJow,  . 

Pft. 

Pro..    ,    . 

25g,536 

George  W.  CsrroU,    . 

T«KU 

Thoinid  K.  Wat94>n 

Ga. 

Peopled 

117,183 

Thoinaii  H.  Tibbies, 

Neb, 

CharteiH.Corrigan, 

N,  Y. 

Sqo.  L.»  . 

31,249 

William  W.  Coi. 

hl 

IMS 

WilUam  H.  TaUt  . 

Ohio 

Rep..  .    . 

i« 

433 

321 

7,678,908 

Jame«  S.  SbermAti,  . 

N,  Y, 

S21 

William  J.  Bryan, 

Npb. 

Dtim.,,    , 

162 

5.409.104 

John  W.  Kern*      .    . 

Iwt 

1&2 

Jnd. 

Soc.,    ,    . 

420h793 

Benjamin  UanfordlT 

N,  Y. 

Euic^e  W.  Ghalin. 

111. 

Pro.,   .    . 

253.840 

AaroD  S.  Wfttltin*.    . 

Ohio 

Thoroaa  L.  Hii$Kea, 

Maaa. 

Ind.  L., 

.  .  * 

8a.872 

John  Temple  Grmvss,, 
^amuri  Willi  ami), 

G«. 

T|jcimiu»  E.  WatdOD, 

Ga. 

Pw.,  ,    . 

20,100 

IihL 

Auguitt  Gill  ha  Mil,    , 

N.  Y, 

Bm.  L.,  , 

13.825 

t>otiald  L.  Miinro.  . 
Tho«.  R,  MarflhaLl,  . 

V*. 

1012 

Woodr&w  Wilsctni 

N.J. 

Dem.*.    * 

4S 

fiai 

43& 

fl,293,46i 

IlMi, 

4$fi 

William  H.  Tall,  . 

Oldo 

Rep.,  ,    . 

a 

3,4MpgSO 

NicrhoLfla  M,  Bntlnr, 

N.  Y. 

8 

Theodorc'lloowv^elt, 

N.  Y. 

Pfor,.    . 

s^ 

4,n9.53H 

Hiram  W.  JohnK^n, 

CaL 

88 

Ibd. 

Soc.,    .    , 

900,1172 

Aarun  8.  Waikiba, 

Wk. 

EuRCDO  W.  Ch&fin, 
Arthur  E,  Htimer, 

Aril. 

Pro.*    .    . 

206.275 

Ohio 

Haia. 

Soc.  L.,  . 

2Sp7,W 

Au(pj.^t  Gillhauft,  .     . 

N.  Y. 

1916 

Woodrow  WilAon, 

N.J, 

Dfltn.,.    . 

48 

5ai 

J77 

9,116,206 

Tliofl.  R.  MarahnU*    . 

Ind. 

277 

CiiaB>  E.  Hu*bei*  , 

N.  y. 

Rfip.*  .    . 

254 

8.547,474 

ChaJ9.  W.  Fairbankft, 

toil. 

JM 

A.  L.  Benson,    *    . 

N.  Y. 

&nn„    .    . 

d . . 

\  750,000, 

G.  H.  Kirk  Patrick,    . 

N.J. 

J,  Fnttik  Hatily,    . 

Itxd. 

Prt,.,    .    , 

1  225,101 

Ira  IjLndrith,     .    .    , 

Tviu, 

Arthur  E.  lieimer. 

U%SA. 

Soo.  L.*  , 

1    12,^60 

Caleb  Harrifon,     ,    . 

ia 

^Prior  io  1 804  «AOh  «le<Hor  was  entitled  to  vot«  for  two  candidaicfl  for  Prc^ideat,     The  caadidAtfe  Tft««iTt&c 
the  ETcatAit  number  of  voton  wa«  deelarod  elected,  while  the  candidate  rervii'lnit  the  sett  highest  vote  w«»  declaftA 


fThreQ  Btatei  not  voiifiE^     tU  ia  claitned  (hal  the  ^mt   Republican  pArty  wai  ib^ 

I  Alt  thpfe  iraa  no  election  the  rhoipe  was  decided  by  the  Houac  of  ReprmBtatittii. 


Virc^PreKident. 

of  the  present  DemoiSratJC  party     _ 

li  Owing  to  the  dcAth  of  Horace  Greeley  the  Democratic  ^Icetora  scattered  theLr  vote. 


1  ApproiimatB  vote. 


Rhode  Island.  On  May  29,  1790,  the 
State  accepted  the  Federal  GonBtitution  and 
entered  the  Union  as  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
Abates.  The  charter  of  1663,  however,  contin- 
ued to  be  the  constitutional  law  of  the  State 
down  to  1842.  In  that  year  a  new  Constitution 
was  adopted,  which  with  amendments,  provides 
for  a  Legislature  called  the  General  Assembly, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Senate  has  thirty-nine  members, 
besides  the  governor  who  is  ex-officio  president, 
and  the  lieutenant-governor  who  is  ex^jficio  a 
senator.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists 
of  one  hundred  members.  Concurrent  action 
between  the  two  legislative  bodies  is  necessary 
for  the  enactment  of  laws.  Senators  and  repre- 
sentatives are  elected  at  town,  ward,  and  dis- 
trict meetings  biennially  in  November,  and  hold 
office  for  two  years,  commencing  on  the  .first 
Tuesday  in  January.  The  governor  is  the 
diief  executive-  officer  of  the  State.  He  has 
the  power  to  veto  in  legislation;  most  of 
his  appointments  reouire  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.     By  and  with  the  advice  and 


sent  ci  the  Senate,  he  exercises  the  paixioii* 
ing  power.  The  governor,  Ueutenant-govonor, 
secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  and  gen- 
eral treasurer  are  elected  biennially  in  the 
same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
senators  and  representatives. 

RumanlA*  The  Constitutum  now  in  force 
in  Rumania  was  voted  by  a  Constituent  Assein- 
bly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  in  the  summer 
of  1866.  It  has  twice  been  modified,  vis.,  in 
1879,  and  again  in  1884.  The  Senate  conasts 
of  120  members,  elected  for  eight  years,  includ- 
ing two  for  the  universities,  and  eight  bishope. 
The  heir  to  the  crown  is  also  a  senator.  'Ab 
Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  183  membema, 
elected  for  four  years.  A  senator  must  be  40 
years  of  age,  and  a  deputy  25.  Members 
of  either  House  must  be  Rumanians  by  birth 
or  naturalization,  in  full  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  political  rights,  and  domiciled  in  the  coun- 
try. For  the  Senate  an  assured  income  of  9,400 
le!  ($1,880)  is  required.  All  citisens  of  full 
age,  paying  taxes,  are  electors,  and  are  divided 
into  three  electoral  colleges.    For  the  rhambct 
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ttl 


of  Deputies^  etooton  wlio  «re  in  poflBcaBion  ol 
property  bmupng  in  $250  or  opwaros  per  annum 
vote  in  the  first  college.  Tnose  having  their 
domicile  and  residence  in  an  urban  commune, 
and  pa3ring  direct  taxes  to  the  state  of  $4  or 
upwards  annually,  or  persons  exercising  the 
liberal  professions,  retired  officers,  or  state  pen- 
sioners, or  those  who  have  been  through  the 
primary  course  of  education,  vote  in  the  second 
ooUege.  The  third  college  is  composed  oi  those 
who,  paying  any  tax,  however  small,  to  the 
State,  belong  to  neither  of  the  other  colleges; 
those  of  them  who  can  read  and  write  and  have 
an  income  of  300  Id  ($60)  from  rural  land,  vote 
directly,  as  do  also  the  village  priests  and  school- 
masters, the  rest  voting  indirectly.  For  each 
election  every  fiftv  inourect  electors  choose  a 
delegate,  and  the  delegates  vote  along  with  the 
direct  electors  of  the  colleges.  For  Uie  S^iate 
there  are  only  two  colleges.  The  first  consists 
of  those  electors  having  property  vielding  an- 
nually at  least  $400;  the  second,  d  those  persons 
whose  income  from  property  is  from  $160  to  $400 
per  annum.  At  the  election  of  1905  there  were 
altogether  93^622  enrolled  electors  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  64,066  voted;  for  the  tei- 
ate  there  were  24,571  enrolled  electors,  and  16,648 
voted.  Both  S^ators  and  Deputies  recave  20 
lei  ($4)  (gt  each  day  of  actual  attendance,  besides 
free  railway  passes.  The  king  has  a  suspensive 
veto  over  all  laws  passed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  Senate.  The  executive  is 
Tested  in  a  coimcil  of  eight  ministers,  the  presi- 
dent of  which  is  prime  minister,  and  may  or 
may  not  have  a  special  department. 

Russia.  Untu  the  abdication  of  Nicholas  n. 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  provisional  democratic 
government  during  the  revolution  of  1917,  Russia 
was  called  a  cons^tutional  monarchy,  although, 
in  fact,  the  whole  legislative,  executive,  ana 
judicial  power  was  united  in  the  czar.  In 
1905,  however,  an  elective  state  council,  or  duma, 
was  created,  and  a  law  was  promulgated  ap- 
parentlv  granting  to  the  population  the  founda- 
tions of  public  hbert^,  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  r^  inviolability  of  the  person,  and  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  assembly,  and 
association,  and  establishing  tnat  no  law  shall 
come  into  effect  without  the  approval  of  the 
duma,  and  that  to  the  elected  of  the  people  diall 
be  guaranteed  real  participation  in  the  control  of 
the  legality  of  the  acts  of  such  authorities  as  are 
appointed  bv  the  emperor.  The  original  duma 
consisted  of  members  elected  for  five  years, 
representing  the  governments  or  provinces  ana 
also  Petro^iid,  Moscow,  and  five  other  of  the 
greatest  cities.  The  election  of  the  deputies  was 
mdirect  and  was  made  by  electoral  bodies  of  the 
chief  towns  of  governments  or  provinces  and  of 
the  greatest  cities,  composed  of  delegates  chosen 
by  tne  district  or  town  elective  assemblies.  In 
towns,  all  lodgers  occupying  for  twelve  months 
lodging  let  to  them  might  vote  in  these  assem- 
blies, also  salaried  clerks  of  state,  or  of  municipal 
or  railwav  administration;  in  the  countnr,  all 
owners  of  a  determinate  area  of  land,  different 
in  different  districts,  or  of  non-industrial  estate 
more  than  50,000  roubles  in  value,  were  electors; 
the  votosts  or  peasant  communities  and  manu- 
factories with  more  than  fifty  working  people 


were  represented  in  the  electoral  asoombUee  bv 
ddegates,  two  for  each  tfohai  and  one  for  each 
thousand  workmen.  Students,  soldiers,  gov- 
ernors of  provinces  (in  provinces  governed  by 
them),  and  police  officers  (in  the  localities  for 
which  they  act)  might  not  vote.  Under  a  mani- 
festo and  ukases  published  <m  March  5, 1906,  the 
council  of  the  empire  was  reorganised  and 
changes  were  made  in  the  constituti<m  ai  the 
duma.  The  council  of  the  empire  was  thereafter 
to  consist  (A  an  equal  number  of  elected  members 
and  monbera  nominated  bv  the  emperor^  and  to 
be  convoked  and  prorogued  annually  by  imperial 
ukase.  The  coundl  of  the  empire  and  the  duma 
were  to  have  eqaal  legislative  powers  and  the 
same  ri^t  of  initiative  in  legislation  and  of 
addressing  questions  to  ministers. .  Evcvy  mear 
sure,  before  being  submitted  for  the  imperial 
sanction,  must  be  passed  by  both  the  duma  and 
the  council  of  the  empire,  and  all  such  as  were 
rejected  by  one  of  the  two  legislative  institutions 
were  not  to  be  laid  before  the  csar  at  alL  Both 
the  duma  and  the  council  had  the  right  to  annuk 
the  cdection  of  any  of  their  members.  The 
elective  members  of  the  council  were  eligiUe  for 
nine  years,  a  third  of  the  number  to  be  elected 
every  thrae  vears.  Each  assembly  of  the 
temttvo  of  each  government  was  to  eleet  one 
member.  Six  members  were  to  be  returned  by 
the  synod  of  the  orthodox  church,  six  by^the 
representatives  of  the  academy  of  sciences  *and 
the  universities,  twdve  by  the  representatives  of 
the  bourses  of  commerce  iad  of  industry,  ei^teen 
by  the  representatives  of  the  nobility,  and  six 
bv  the  representatives  of  the  landed  proprietors 
ci  Polano,  assembled  in  congress  at  Warsaw. 
The  congress  of  the  representatives  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  the  nobility,  and  the  c(»n- 
mercial  and  industrial  communities  for  the  elec- 
tion of  ^eb  members  to  the  council  of  the  em- 
pire were  to  meet  in  Petrograd.  In  those  prov- 
mces  of  European  Russia  which  had  no  tenuiVQ, 
a  con^presB  of  the  representatives  oi  the  landed 
proprietors  was  to  assemble  in  the  chief  town  of 
their  province  to  elect  one  member  for  each 
province  to  the  council  of  the  empire.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  coimcil  must  have  attained  their 
fortieth  year  and  have  an  academical  degree. 
The  president  and  the  vioS|i)reeident  were  to  be 
appomted  by  the  csar.  The  dective  members 
<H  the  council  were  to  receive  an  honorarium  of 
26  roubles  ($12.50)  a  day  during^  the  session. 
The  sittings  of  both  the  duma  and  the  council  of 
the  empire  were  to  be  public.  The  closure  of  a 
debate  mi^t  be  voted  by  a  simple  minority. 
Neither  the  council  of  the  eminre  nor  the  duma 
was  einpowered  to  receive  deputations  (mt  peti- 
tions. Ministers  were  to  be  eligible  for  the  duma 
and,  in  the  capacity  of  elected  members,  quali- 
fied to  vote.  Members  of  the  duma  were  to 
be  paid  10  roubles  ($5)  per  day  during  session, 
and  once  a  year  traveling  expenses  to  and  from 
Petrognid  at  the  rate  <n  5  kopecks  per  verst 
(40c  per  mile).  Laws  voted  by  the  two  houses 
were  to  be  submitted  for  the  imperial  sancti<m  by 
the  president  of  the  council  of  the  empire.  The 
members  (A  both  institutions  were  to  have  the 
privilege  of  personal  immunity  during  the  session. 
TTiey  were  to  be  liable  to  arrest  oi^  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  duma  or  the  council  of  the  empirsi 
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SB  the  case  might  be,  except  in  cases  of  flagrant 
offenses  or  offenses  committed  in  the  ^cercise 
of  their  duties.  The  ukases  further  provided 
that  bills  rejected  by  the  czar  could  not  be 
brought  fcNrward  again  in  the  course  of  the  same 
sessiiHi,  while  bills  rejected  by  one  of  the  legis- 
lative bodies  could  not  be  brought  forward 
acain  without  the  imperial  consent.  The 
administration  of  the  empire  was  still  en- 
trusted to  great  boards,  or  councils,  possessing 
B^>arate  functions.  One  of  the  great  colleges, 
or  boards  of  government,  was  the  ruling  senate 
established  by  Peter  I.  in  1711.  The  func- 
UaoB  of  the  senate  were  partly  of  a  deliberative 
and  partly  of  an  executive  character.  To 
be  valid,  a  law  must  be  promulgated  by  the 
senate.  It  was  also  the  high  court  of  justice 
for  the  empire.  The  senate  was  divided  into 
six  departments,  or  sections,  all  of  which  sat 
at  Petrograd,  two  of  them  being  courts  of 
cassation.  Each  department  was  authorized  to 
decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  certain  descrip- 
tions, of  cases.  The  Senators  were  mostly  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  or  who  filled  high  stations; 
but  a  lawyer  of  eminence  presided  over  each 
department,  representing  the  emperor,  and  with- 
out whose  signature  its  decisions  would  have 
no  force.  In  the  plemtmj  or  general  meeting 
of  several  sections,  the  mmister  of  justice  took 
the  chair.  A  special  department  consisting 
ol  six  members  was  entrusted  with  disciplinary 
judgments  against  officials  of  the  crown. 
Another  was  the  hdy  synod,  established  by 
Peter  I.  in  1721,  ainl  to  it  was  committed 
the  superintendence  of  the  religious  affairs 
of  the  empire.  It  was  coniposed  of  the  three 
metropolitans  (Petrograd,  Moscow,  and  Kiev). 
the  archbishop  of  Georgia  (Caucasus),  and 
several  bishops  sitting  in  turn.  All  its  decisions 
ran  in  the  emperor's  name  and  had  no  force 
until  Improved  by  him.  A  third  board  of 
government  was  the  committee  of  ministers, 
reorganized  by  a  decree  of  1905.  The  fourth 
board  of  government,  the  most  important  after 
the  decree  for  its  reorganization  was  issued 
in  1905,  was  the  council  of  ministers.  It  con- 
sisted ctf  all  the  ministers  and  of  the  general 
directors  of  the  most  important  admmistra- 
tions.  All  of  the  foregoing  elaborate  govern- 
mental machin^-y  left  the  real  power  absolutely 
in  the  hands  of  the  czar.  An  avowed  object 
of  the  revolution  was  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
ci  the  people.  \ 

Local  Government, — The  empire  was  divided 
into  governments  or  provinces  (oblast),  the  sub- 
divisions q(  which  are  districts  or  circuits  (uyezd 
in  the  governments  and  okrug  in  the  provinces). 
There  are  seventy-eight  governments  (flftv 
in  European  Russia  proper,  nine  in  Poland, 
eight  in  Finland,  seven  m  Caucasus,  four  in 
Suberia).  There  are  twenty-one  provinces  (one 
in  European  Russia,  five  in  Caucasus^  nine 
in  Central  Asia,  six  in  Siberia)  and  two  circuits, 
those  of  Sukhum  and  Zakataly  in  Caucasus. 
Some  oi  the  governments  or  provinces  are 
united  into  general  governments.  At  the  head 
of  each  general  government  was  a  governor- 
general,  the  representative  of  the  emperor, 
who  as  such  had  the  supreme  control  and  direc- 
tion of  all  affairs  whether  civil  or  military. 


In  Siberia,  the  govemors-gmeral  were  ea<di 
assisted  by  a  council,  which  had  a  deliberative 
voice.  A  civil  governor  assisted  by  a  council 
of  regency,  to  which  all  measures  must  be  sub- 
mitted, was  established  in  each  government,  and 
a  military  governor  in  twenty-one  provinces. 
A  vice-governor  was  appointed  to  fill  the  iJaoe 
of  the  civil  governor  when  the  latter  was  absrait 
or  unwelL  There  was,  also,  in  each  ^vemm^it 
a  council  of  control  under  the  presidencv  of  a 
special  officer,  depending  directly  on  the  depart- 
ment of  control.  Each  government  was  di^ed 
into  from  five  to  fifteen  districts  (815  in  all 
Russia),  having  each  several  administrative 
institutions.  Petrograd  and  other  cities  were 
administered  by  special  governors. 

Scotland.  By  the  local  'government  act 
of  Great  Britain,  m  1894,  a  local  government 
board  for  Scotland  was  constituted.  It  ocmsists 
of  the  secretarv  for  Scotland  as  president,  Um 
solicitor  general  of  Scotland,  the  under  secretary 
for  Scotland,  and  three  other  membus  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown.  The  local  government  act 
which  was  passed  for  Scotland  in  1889  followed 
in  its  main  outlines  the  English  Act  ol  the  i»re- 
vious  year.  The  powers  of  loc€d  administraticxi 
in  counties  formerly  exercised  by  the  oommift- 
sioners  of  supply  and  road  trustees  woe  either 
wholly  or  in  part  transferred  to  the  new  councils, 
which  took  over  their  duties  and  responsibilitieB 
in  1890.  The  act  of  1894  provided  that  a 
parish  coimcil  should  be  established  in  evenr 
parish  to  take  the  place  of  the  parochial  boards 
and  to  exercise  powers  similar  to  those  of  the 
parish  councils  m  England.  Municipal  bodies 
exist  in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  as  in  those  of 
England,  but  instead  of  their  magistrates  bdnc 
called  aldermen,  they  are  called  bailies,  and 
instead  of  their  chief  magistrates  being  called 
mayors  they  are  called  provosts.  There  are  in 
Scotland  five  kinds  of  burghs — (1)  burg^  of 
barony;  (2)  burghs  of  regality  (no  practi^  di&- 
tinction  between  these  two);  the  councils  ol 
these  two  classes  of  burghs  ceased  to  exist  in 
1893,  by  statutory  enactment;  (3)  royal  burghs, 
representatives  of  which  meet  together  annually 
in  a  collective  corporate  character,  as  the  "con- 
vention of  royal  burghs,"  for  the  transaction  ol 
business;  (4)  parliamentary  burghs,  which  pos- 
sess statutory  constitutions  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  royal  burghs;  (5)  police  burghs, 
constituted  under  the  burgh  police  (Scotland) 
act;  1892,  in  which  the  local  authority  is  the 
pohce  commissioners.  These  two  latter  burgfaa, 
by  acts  passed  in  1879  and  1895,  are  enabled  to 
send  representatives  to  the  convention. 

Servia,  The  independence  of  Servia»  which 
was  formerly  an  autonomous  province  of  Tur* 
key,  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
1878.  The  constitution,  voted  by  the  national 
assembly  of  1889,  was  abrogated  by  the  king  in 
May,  1894,  and  an  older  constitution  of  1869 
temporarily  revived;  but  in  1903  the  1889  con- 
stitution was  restored.  The  executive  is  vested 
in  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  the  le^slative 
authority  in  the  king  in  conjimction  with  the 
national  assembly  or  narodna-skupshtina.  Tlie 
national  assembly  is  composed  of  166  deputies 
elected  by  universal  male  suffrage  for  four  years: 
the  state  council  consists  of  members  appointed 
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partly  by  the  king  and  i)airtly  by  the  assembly. 

Slam.  The  executive  i>ow6r  is  exercised  by 
the  king  advised  by  a  cabinet  (senabgdi)  con- 
sisting of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  government:  foreign  affairs,  interior, 
justice,  finance,  public  instruction,  public  works, 
war,  marine,  poUce,  etc.  Most  of  the  portfolios 
are  held  by  the  king's  half-brothers  and  uncles. 
The  law  of  1874,  constituting  a  council  of  state, 
has  now  been  superseded  by  the  royal  decree  of 
1895,  creating  a  legishitive  counciL  The  latter 
is  competed  of  the  ministers  of  state  and  others, 
not  le^  than  twelve  in  number,  appointed  by 
the  Grown.  The  total  membership  is  -now 
forty.  In  the  preamble  to  the  royal  decree  it  is 
stated  that  the  object  <^  this  body  is  to  revise, 
amend,  and  c(Mnplete  the  le^lation  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  to  meet  at  least  once  a  week,  and  it 
may  appoint  committees  of  three  or  four  mem- 
bers, with  the  addition  of  competent  outsiders 
who  must  not  outnumb^  the  members.  An  im- 
portant article  sives  the  le^slative  council  power 
to  promidgate  Laws  without  the  roval  assent  in 
the  event  of  any  temporary  disability  of  the 
Crown.  At  other  times  the  royal  signature  is 
indispensable.  This  council  has  shown  consider- 
able le^riative  activity.  The  Siamese  Malay 
States  are  administered  by  the  rajahs  mostly 
under  the  control  of  commissioners  sent  from 
Ban^ok. 

South  Carolina.  The  first  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1776,  was  succeeded  by  others  in 
1778, 1790,  1865, 1866,  and  1895,  the  last-named 
being  still  in  force.  Amendments  proposed  in 
either  House  of  the  Legislature,  and  approved  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  are  submitted 
to  the  popular  vote;  if  approved  bv  a  majority 
of  the  voters  and  by  a  majority  of  each  House 
of  .the  next  Legislature,  they  become  part  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Legislature,  called  the  General 
Assembly,  consists  5  a  Senate  of  forty-four 
members,  elected  ioit  four  years  (half  retiring 
biennially),  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of 
124  members,  elected  for  two  years.  Senators 
must  be  25,  and  Representatives  21  years  of  age. 
and  all  the  Legislators  must  be  duly  qualified 
electors  of  the  State.  Revenue  bills  must  onp- 
nate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor, 
elected  for  two  vears.  He  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia,  has  power  to  pardon  or  reprieve, 
and  has  a  veto  which  m^  be  overcome  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses.  He  may  call 
special  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  Other  State 
officials  are  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  treas- 
urer, the  attorney-general,  the  comptroller-gen- 
eral, the  adjutant  general,  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  education. 

South  I>akota«  Und^  the  Constatuti<Mi 
of  South  Dakota,  adopted  in  1889,  the  led^tive 
power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; but  to  the  people  is  reserved  the 
right  that  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  electors 
may  (1)  propose  measures  which  the  Legislature 
shall  enact  and  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  eeneral 
body  oi  electors;  (2)  demand  a  referendum  in 
respect  to  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  before 
such  laws  take  e£Fect,  save  in  cases  of  urgency. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Senate  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  and  not  more 


than  forty-five  members,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  not  less  than  seventy-^ve,  nor 
more  than  135  members.  Both  Senators  and 
Representatives  must,  among  other  qualificar 
tions,  have  reached  ihe  age  of  25  years  and  have 
resided  in  the  State  for  two  years  immediately 
preceding  election.  The  term  of  office  of  both 
IS  two  years.  Any  biU  may  originate  in  either 
House.  The  Hoi^  of  Representatives  has  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment;  imp^hments 
must  be  tried  by  the  Senate.  The  chief  execu- 
tive authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor, 
elected  for  two  years.  He  himself  must  be  a 
qualified  electa  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  must  have  attained  the  age  of  30  years, 
and  have  resided  in  the  State  during  the  two 
years  immediately  preceding  his  election.  He 
has  the  powers  usually  resident  in  State  govern- 
ors, including  the  limited  veto  and  pardoning 
powers.  At  the  same  time  as  the  governor,  ana 
for  the  same  period,  there  are  elected  a  lieuten^ 
ant-governor,  who  acts  as  president  of  the 
Senate,  a  secretaiy  of  state,  an  auditor,  a 
treasurer  (who  may  not  hold  office  for  more  than 
two  terms  consecutively),  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  a  commissioner  of  schools  and 
public  lands,  and  an  attorney-general. 

Spain*  By  the  constitution  of  1876,  Spain 
is  declared  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with,  the 
executive  power  vested  in  the  king,  and  the  leg^ 
islative  power  in  the  cortes  with  the  king.  The 
cortes  consist  of  a  senate  and  congress.  The 
senate  is  composed  of  three  classes:  those  who 
sit  by  right  of  royal  or  noble  birth  or  official 
position,  100  members  nominated  by  the  Crown 
(these  two  classes  not  numbmng  morfe  than  180 
together),  and  180  elected  by  the  commun^ 
and  provincial  states,  the  church,  the  universi- 
ties, and  the  largest  taxpayers  of  the  kingdouL 
The  elected  senators  must  be  renewed  by  one- 
half  every  five  years,  and  altogether  whenever 
the  cortes  are  dissolved.  The  conzress  contains 
406  deputies,  elected  for  five  years  by  citizens  of 
25  years  of  a^e  who  have  enjoyed  full  civil  rights 
in  any  municipality  for  two  years.  There  is 
some  provision  for  minority  representation,  and 
for  the  election  of  ten  deputies,  who,  thougn  not 
returned  in  any  single  district,  yet  receive  a 
cumulative  vote  of  more  than  10,000  in  several 
districts.  The  senate  and  congress  are  equal  in 
authority,  and  either  of  them,  or  the  king,  iM 
introduce  new  laws.  Each  of  the  forty-nine 
provinces  has  its  own  parliament,  and  each  com- 
mune its  own  electea  ayuntamiento,  presided 
over  by  the  alcalde,  for  municipal  and  provincial 
administration;  and  by  the  constitution  neither 
the  executive  nor  the  cortes  can  (although  they 
do)  interfere  in  municipal  or  provincial  admin- 
istration, except  for  the  protection  of  national 
and  permanent  interests.  The  national  church 
of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic  and  nearly  the 
whole  population  is  of  that  faith,  but  liberty  of 
worship  is  now  allowed  to  Protestants. 

hx  1903  the  army  was  reorganized  on  the  basis 
of  an  effective  force  of  80,000  men,  the  second 
battalions  of  the  infantry  regiments  and  the 
fourth  squadrons  of  the  cavalry  being  reduced. 
In  1911  a  law  was  passed  making  military  service 
in  Spain  compulsory.  The  total  strength  of  the 
field  army  is  about  300,000. 
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STATE  STATISTICS— HISTORICAL 


Statss 


Obiodv  and  liBAMnra 
OF  Namb 


Datbof 
Admis- 
sion 

INTO 

Union 


t  SETTLEMENT 


Wbbkb 


Whin  BtWboii 


Abxa 
Squabb 


Arisona, 


CaKfornis, 
Colonulo, 

Coaneotiout, 
Delaware,. 

Florida,  . 
Georgia,  . 
Idaho.  .   . 


Indiana, 
Iowa,    . 


Kentuol 

Tiouiriana, 
Maine,  .  . 
Maryland, 

MassaclnueUs, 
Miohican, 

Minnesota, 

Miiriiwippi, 

MisMori,  . 

Montana, 

Nebradca,  * 
Nevada,    . 
New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey, 

New  Mexioo, 
New  York.    . 
North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota, 


Ohio, 

Oklahoma,   •    . 
Oregon.     .    .   . 
PennsyiTania, 
Rhode  Island, 


South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,. 


Tei 

Texas,  .... 
Utah.  .... 
Vermont,  .  . 
Virginia,   .    .    . 

Washington,     . 
West  Virginia. 
Wiaeonsin,    .   . 

Wyoming,    .    . 


Indian — Here  we  rest, .... 

Spanish-Indian — little  Creeks, 
From  a  tribe  of  Indians,      .   . 

Spanish — Hot  furnace,    .    .    . 
Spanish — Red,  or  Ruddy,  .    . 


Indian — Long  River,   .    .    . 
In  honor  of  Lord  Delaware. 


Spanish — Blooming;,  .  .  . 
In  honor  of  Qeorge  II..  .  . 
Indian— Ctom  of  the  Mountains, 

Indian — The  Men,   .... 


Indian's  Ghround,      .... 
Indian — Drowsy  Ones,    .   . 

Indian — Smoky  Water.  .    .    .    . 
Indian    —    Dark    and    Bloody 

Ground. 

In  honor  of  Ix>uis  XIV.. .    . 

The  Main  Land. 

In   honor   of   Queen   Henrietta 

Maria, 

The  place  of  great  hills,  .    . 
Indian — ^A  weir  of  fish,    .    . 

Indian— Cloudy  Water,  .   . 

Indian — Great  River,  or  Father 

of  Waters. 

Indian — Great  Muddy,    .    . 

Spanish — A  Mountain,    .    . 

Indian— Shallow  Water,     . 
Spanish — Snow-oovered,     • 

Hampshire.  England. 

In  honor  of  governor  of  Jersey 


In  honor  of  Duke  of  York,  . 
In  honor  of  Charles  II..  .  . 
Indian — Allied, 


Indian — Beautiful  River,    . 
Indian — Land  of  Red  Men, 
Spanish — Wild  Marjoram,  . 
Latin — Penn's  Woods.    .    .    .    . 
Rhodes,  an  island  in  the  iSgean 


In  honor  of  Charles  II.,   . 
Indian — ^Allied,     .    ,   •   . 


Indian — River   with   the  great 
bend, 

From  tribe  of  Indians,     .    . 

Indian — Mountain  Dwellers, 

French — Green  Mountain.  .    .    . 

In  honor  of  Elisabeth,  the  Vir- 
gin Queen. 

After  George  Washington, 

From  Virgil  ' 
I— W 


^ild  Rushing  Channel, 
Indian — ^Extensive  Plain,   •   .   . 


1819 

1912 
1836 

1850 
1876 

♦1788 
♦1787 

1845 

♦1788 

1890 

1818 

1816 
1846 

1861 

1792 
1812 
1820 

♦1788 

♦1788 

1837 

1858 


1817 
1821 


1867 

1864 

♦1788 

♦1787 

1912 

♦1788 

♦1789 

1889 

1803 

1907 

1859 

♦1787 

♦1790 

♦1788 
1889 


1796 
1845 
1896 
1791 

♦1788 
1889 
1863 
1848 

1890 


Mobile  Bay,    . 

Tucson,  .  .  . 
Arkansas  Post, 

San  Diego,  .  . 
Auraria,  .    .    . 

Windsor,  .  . 
Wilmington,   . 

St.  Augustine, 
Savannah,  .  . 
C<Bur  d'  Alene. 

Kaskaskia,      . 


\^oennes,  .    . 
Dubuque,    .   . 

Leavenworth. . 

Boonesboro,    . 
New  Orleans, 
Saoo,    .... 

St.  Mary's,      . 

Plymouth.  .    . 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

St.  Paul,      . 


Bilozi,      .    .    . 
St.  Genevieve, 

Yellowstone  River 

Bellevue,.    .    .    . 

Genoa, 

Portsmouth,   .    . 

Eliaabethtown,  . 
SanUF«,  .  .  . 
New  York.  .  .  . 
Albemarle  Sound, 
Pembino,    .   .   . 

Marietta,.  .  .  . 
Guthrie,  .... 
Astoria,  .... 
Chester,  .... 


Providence,     . 

Ashley  River.     , 
Southeast  part. 


Fort  Loudon, 
San  Antonio.  .    . 
Salt  Lake  City.  . 
Fort  Dummer,   . 

Jamestown,    .   . 
Columbia  River, 
Berkeley  County, 
Green  Bay,     .   . 

Chejrenne,  •    .   . 


1702 

1776 
1685 

1768 
1859 

1633 
1637 

1565 
1733 
1842 

1682 

1702 
1833 

1854 

1769 
1718 
1623 

1632 
1620 
1668 

1838 


1699 
1755 

1809 

1847 
1850 
1623 

1617 
1605 
1614 
1653 
1850 

1788 
1890 
1811 
1638 

1636 

1670 
1859 


1757 
1692 
1847 
1724 

1607 

1811 

1726T 

1745 

1867 


French, 

Ish, 
inch, 

Spanish, 
American, 

English, 
Swedes, 

Spaidsh, 
English, 
American, 

French, 

French, 
American, 

American. 

English, 
French, 
English, 

English, 
English, 
French, 

American, 


French, 
French, 

American, 

American, 
American, 

El    "■ 


Dutch. 

Spanish, 

Dutch. 

English, 

American, 

American, 
AmericMi, 
American, 
Swedes, 

English, 

English, 
American, 


English, 
Spanish. 
Amnican, 


English, 
English, 
American, 
French, 

American, 


51.998 

113.956 
53.335 

158.207 
103,948 

4.965 
2,870 

58,666 
59,265 


56.665 

86.354 
56.147 

82.158 

40.598 
48.506 
83.040 

12.327 

8.266 

57,980 

84.682 


46365 
69,420 

146,007 

77,520 

110,600 

9,341 

8,224 

122/S34 

49,204 

52,420, 

70,837  I 

41.040 
70.057 
96.609 
45,126 

1,248 

30,989 
77,615 


42.022 

265.896 

84.990 

9,564 

42.627 
60.127 
24.170 
56,06a 

07,914 


♦  Dates  of  ratifying  the  Constitution  by  the  Thirteen  Original  States. 

*  settlements;  best  authorities  differ. 


t  Considerable  unoertainty  exists  relative  « 


TSBBITORiaS  AND  InSULAB 

Possessions  ft 


Alaska.    . 
Hawaiian  ] 
Porto  Rioo.     .    .    . 
Philippine  Islands, 
Virgin  Islands, 


Datz  or 
Sbttui- 

MENT 


1783 
1820 
1509 
1565 
1657 


'Placs  of 
Sbttlament 


Kodiak,    .   . 
Honolulu,  . 
Pueblo  Viejo. 
Cebu,     .    .    . 
St.  Thomas.. 


Bt  Whom 

SviTLBD 


Russians, 
Americans, 
Spaniards,  . 
Spaniards,  . 
Dutch..    .    ♦ 


Capitals 


Juneau.  . 
Honcdulu, 
San  Juan, 
Manila,  . 
Chariotte  AmaUe. 


AcQvntSD 


POFCXA- 
TIOX  Wl0 


1867 
1898 
1808 
1808 
1917 


tt  Guam  (the  largest  of  tfa*  Marianne  islands),  eeded  by  Spain  to  the  U.  &  in  1808;  area,  210  sq.  nL,  popw,  1^,817 
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ANB  OBOQBAFEQDGAIi 


ObXOXNAXi  NaMBI,   or  TmBTTORT   FBOM 
WHICH   DXBXVBO 


POPXTLA- 
TIOS,  1910 


POFTTI.A- 
TION,  1900 


IN& 

1900-10 


Labgbst  Citt 


Statbb 


Louiattna  ttid  OeorgiA,  Miaminpi^  Territory, 
Alabama  Territory, 

Mexioo,    *,. 

Louisiana,  Looiaiaaa  Territory,  Miasonri  Terri- 
tory, Arkaneas  Territory, 

New  Albion,  Upper  California, 

Lomaana  and  Mimimn  eeeeion.     Colorado  Terri- 

NortbVirEinial  New  England, 

New  Sweden,  New  Netherland,  three  lower  coun- 
ties on  the  Delaware, 

Florida  Territory 

One  of  the  Thirteen  Oiiainal  SUtee, 

Oncon  Territory,  Washington  T^ritory,  Idaho 
iSrritoty, 

Northwest  Territory,  Indiana  Territory,  Illinoifl 
Territory,    ...•.....».••.•> 

Northwest  Territory,  Indiana  Territory,  .   . 

Louisiana,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa  Tenitoriee, 

Louisiana,  Kansas  Territory, 

Virginia, 

Louisiana,  Territory  of  Orleans, 

New  Englanri,  T^wonia,  and  Massaohnsetts,  .   .   . 

One  ol  the  Original  States, 

Nofth  Virginia,  New  England.  Massaohueetts  Bay, 

Northwest  Territory,  Indiana  Territory,  Michi- 
gan Territory,     

Louisiana  and  Northwest  Territory,  Minnesota 
Tfirritory, 


GeorgiaiMissisBippi Territonv  .   . 
Territory,  Missouri  Terri- 


Louisiana 
Louisiana, 

tory, 

Louisiana,  Nebraska  Territory.  Idaho  Territory, 

Dakota  Territory,  Montana  Territory,      .   .   . 

Louisiana,  Nebraska  Territory, 

XJpperCalifomia.  Utah  Territoiy.Nevada  Territory. 
North  Virginia,  New  England,  Laoonia,     .... 

New  Netherland,    •   .   .   . 


New  l^etherland, 

Albemarle  Colony,     

Louisiana,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  Terrictodes, 

Dakota  Territory* 

Northwest  Territory, 

Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma  Territory, 


Oregon  Territory, 
Oi^gnal  State,    . 


North  Virginia,  New  England,  Aquiday,  Prori- 
denoe  aSad  Rhode  Island  Plantations,      .... 

Carteret  Colony,     . 

TrT^MT"*"^,  Minnesota^  and  Nebraska  Territories, 
Dakoto  Territory, 

North  Carolina,  Territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River, 


Mexican  Cession,  Utah  Territory, 

New  Netherland,  New  Hampshire  Grants,    .   .    . 

South  Virginia, 

Oregon  Territory,  Washington  Territory,     .   .     . 

Virginia, 

Northwest  Territon^.  Ilhwas  Territory,  Michigan 

Territory,  Wisconsin, 

Lodiaiana  (ehiefly)*  Nebraska  Territory,  Dakota 

Territory,  Idaho  Territory ,WyomiDg  Territory, 


2,138,093 
204,364 

1,574.449 
2.377.549 

799.024 
1,114,756 

202,322 

752,619 

2,609,121 

325,594 

5.638,591 
2,700,876 

2,224,771 
1,600,949 

2,289,905 

1,656.388 

742,371 

1,295.346 
3,366416 

2310,173 

2,075.708 

1,797.114 

3,293,335 

376»053 

1,192,214 

81,875 

430,572 


2.637,167 

327.301 

9.113,614 

2,206,287 

677,056 
4,767,121 
1,657,165 

672,766 
7,666,111 


542,610 
1,615,400 


2,184,789 

3396,642 

373.361 

366,966 

2.O6I3I2 
1,141.990 
1,221,119 

2,333360 

145,965 


1328,607 
122,931 

1,311,664 
1,485,063 

539,700 
908,420 

184,736 

528,642 

2,216331 

161.772 

4,821,650 
2316.462 

2331368 
1,470,495 

2,147.174 

1,381,625 

604,466 

1,188,044 
2,806346 

2,420,982 

1,751,394 

1361370 

3,106,666 

243,829 

l,066,30a 

42,336 

411,688 

1.883,669 

195,310 

7,268,894 

1.893,810 

319.146 

4.167.646 

790.391 

413.636 

6302416 


428366 
I34O3I6 

401,670 

2.020,616 

3348.710 

276.749 

343,641 

1364,184 
618,103 
958300 

2,069,042 

92,631 


16.9 
66.2 

20.0 
60.1 

48.0 
22.7 

9.5 
42.4 
17.7 

101.8 

16.9 
7.3 

—0.3 
15.0 

6.6 

19.9 

6.9 

9.0 
20.0 

16.1 

18.5 

16.8 

6.0 

54.6 

11.8 

93.4 

4.6 

34.7 
67.6 
25.4 
16.5 

80.8 
14.7 
109.7 
62.7 
21.6 


26.6 
13.1 

46.4 

8.1 
27.8 
34.9 

3.6 

11.2 
120.4 
27.4 

12.8 


Birmingham,  . 
Tucson,    .  .r  . 

Little  Rook.  . 
San  FrandBco. 

Denrer.  .  . 
New  Haven. 

WihmngtoD.  . 
Jacksonville,  . 
Atlanta.   .   .    . 

Boise  City, 

Chicago. 


DesM<Mnes, 
City, 


Louisville.    .  . 

New  Orleans.  . 

Portland,     .  . 

Baltimore.   .  . 

Boston.  .     .  . 

Detroit.    .    .  . 

Minneapolis.  . 

Meridian,    .  . 

St.  Louis..   .  , 

Butte.  .   .   .  . 
Omaha,  .    . 

Reno.    .    .    .  . 

Manchester.  . 

Newark,  .    .  . 

Albuquerque,  . 
New  York,  . 
Chark>tte,     . 


Fargo,  .... 
Cleveland, 
Oklahoma  City, 
Portland,      .    . 
Ph 


Providence, 
Charleston, 

Sioux  Falls,     . 

Memphis.  .  . 
San  Antonio.  . 
Salt  Lake  City, 
Burlington. 


20    Bibhmond. 
30    Seattle, 


Wheeling. 
Milwaukee. 


Arisona. 

Arkansas. 
California. 

Colorado. 
Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

niinois. 


Iowa. 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine* 

Maryland. 


67.7  1 47    Cheyenne. 


Mid 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montaqa.. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada. 
NewHampehire 

New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico. 
New  York. 
North  Carolina. 

North  Dakoto. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 


Rhode  Island. 
SoHth  CaroUna. 

South  DakoU. 

Tennessee. 
Texas. 
Utah. 
Vermont. 

Washington. 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconan. 

Wyoming. 


NOTB.— 1910  Population  of  United  Stotes.  91.972366;  including  poMessioas.  101.100.000. 
District  of  Columbia,  in  1900.  278.718;  in  1910.  331.060;  increase  21%. 


Ammaik 
8Q.M1LU 


POFITLATZON 
1910 


POPULAOTOH 
1900 


%  OFlNa 

1900-10 


LABoasT  Citt 


TbBBITOBIBB  AMD  IlTSlTLAB 

Posssssioiratt 


586*400 
6,440 
8,436 

115,026 
142 


64366 

191,900 

1,118,012 

8376302 

27.086 


63,693 

164,001 

963343 

7,636,426 

30.527 


1.2 

24.6 

17.8 

8.4 

-12.7 


Juneau,  . 
Honolulu, 
Ponce,  . 
Manila,  . 
Charlotte  AmaHe. 


Hawaiian  Islands. 
Porto  Rico. 


Triapd*!. 


tt  Tntnila  and  other  Samoan  islands,  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  in  1900;  area,  79  sq,  mi.,  pop.,  73^* 
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SUFFRAGE  REQUIBEMBNTS  THBOUGHod 

CalUomis.  Colorado,  Idaho,  Ksnaa*.  Michigmn,  Montana.  Nevada.  He*  T^ 

Pbbvigus  RniDaNCB  Rbq'bbd 

Gorasna 

RBQUinBMBNTS  AS 

1 

PsHsoira  ExcLunBs                .  J 

Statib 

Capitals 

TO  CiTUBNSHIP 

In 

In 

In 

In  Pre- 

IBOM  SuFPmAOB       1   Saia-   -r,^ 

SUte 

County 

Town 

dnct 

1     «•      Y» 

AUbsma,  .   .   . 

MontsoiiMry, 

atisen  of  United 
States  or  alien 
who  has  declared 
intention. 

2  years 

lyear 

3mos. 

3  mos. 

Convicted  of  treason    fSJOOO     4 
or   other    feloniea. 
idiots,  vagrants,  r 
insane. 

1 

ArUoDA,    •   •   • 

Phoenix.  .   . 

Citisen,  male  or 
female,  of  United 
Statesbynativity 

lyear 

30  days 

30  days 

30  days 

Idiot,   insane,  feloo,  :    6,500     1 

1 

under  guardian-                        i 

■>^P-                          ( 

or  naturalisation. 

'                      1 

ArkaniM,     .   . 

Little  Rook. 

atisen  of  United 
States  or  alien 
who  has  declared 
intention. 

lyear 

6mos. 

30  days 

30  days 

Idiots,  insane,  felons,      4,000      1 

failure  to  pay  poQ-  1 
tax.  U.  S.  solffien, 
or  marines. 

CaUfornU.    .   . 

Sacramento. 

Citisen,  male  or  fe- 
male, by  nativity , 
naturalisation,  or 

lyear 

90  days 

30  days 

Chinese,    idiots,    in-    lOJOOO      i 

public  monm,  con- 
victed of  infamous  ' 

treaty  of  Quere- 

taro. 

orime.f                      1 

Coloradot  .   .   . 

Denrer.    .   . 

Citisen,   native   or 

lyear 

90  days 

30  days  10  days 

naturalised,  male 

« 

public  prison,  un- 
der   guardianship,  , 

or  female,  who  la 

duly  registered. 

non  eompoa  merUu,  i 
insane. 

Conneotloui,.   . 

Hartford.     . 

Citisen  of  United 
States   who  can 

lyear 

6mos. 

Convicted  of  heinous      6,000      2 
crime,  unless  par- 
doned.                      1 

Insane,   paupers,    or      4,000      4 

DeUwAre.     .   . 

Dover,  .    .   . 

atisen    SrUnited 

lyear 

3mos. 

30  days 

States. 

persons  convicted  of  I 
felony  unpardoned.  1 
Idiots,  dueBsts,  oon-  •    6^000      4 

Florida,     .   .   . 

TallahaMee, 

atisen   of   United 

lyear 

6mos. 

6  mos. 

SUtes. 

victed  of  felony  or  i               • 
infamous  crime.        i 

Qaorgia,    .   .   . 

Atlanta.   .   . 

atisen  of  U.S.  who 
can  read  and  has 
paid  all  his  taxes 
since  1877. 

6mos. 

.... 

Convicted  of  felony, 
unless     pardoned, 
idiots,  insane,  de- 
linquent tax  payers. 

Idiots,  insane,  felons. 

5.000      1 

Idaho 

BoitACity.  . 

atisen   of    United 

6mos. 

80  days 

.... 

.... 

5,000     1 

States,    male   or 

bi^misu,  polyga- 

IlUnoU.     .   .   . 

Sprintfield.  . 

female. 

atisen  of  United 
SUtes  (ib). 

lyear 

90  days 

30  days 

30  days 

mists.  under  guar- 
dianship (y). 

Convicted   of   felony 
or  bribery  in  elec- 
tions,    unless    re- 
stored  to   citisen- 
shipO). 

United     States    sol- 

12.000     4 

1 
j 

fiy^ift-n^       ... 

atiien  or  alien  who 

6mos. 

60  days 

30  days 

8,000       4 

has  declared  in- 

diers, sailors,  and 
marines,  and  per- 
sons convicted  of 

tention   and   re- 

sided one  year  in 

United  SUtee  (it). 

infamous  crime  («). 

I 

Iowa, 

DesMoinee. 

atisen    of    United 

6mos. 

60  days 

10  days 

10  days 

Idiots,    ixu»ne.    con- 
victed of  infamous ' 

5,000      2 

States  (o). 

(r) 

crime,    U.   S.   sol- 
diers O). 
Convicted  of  treason 

1 
j 

KaoM*,.   .   .   . 

Topeka.    .   . 

atisen   of    United 

6mos. 

30  days 

30  days 

10  days 

5.000       3 

States,    male    or 

or   felony,  insane. 

female,   or  alien 

under       guardian- 

1 

who  has  declared 

ship.(D 

1 

intention. 

fUnUteky,    .   . 

Frankfort,    . 

atisen  of  United 
States  (6). 

1  year 

Gmos. 

.... 

60  days 

Convicted  of  treason, 
felony,  or  bribery  in 
an  election,  idiots. 

6.500 

4 

LotiMana,     .   . 

Baton  Roace, 

atisen  of  United 
States  («). 

2  years 

lyear 



6  mos. 

and  insane  Q*)  (x). 
Idiots,  insane,  felons, 
inmates  of  prison 
or  charitable  insti- 
tution exoept  Sol- 
diers' Home. 

7,500 

4 

MalM 

AncuaU,  .   . 

atisen  of  United 
States. 

3mos. 

3mos. 

Smos. 

Smos. 

Paupers  and  Indians 
not   taxed,    under 

Felons  not  pardoned. 

5.000 

9 

lUryUnd,.   .   . 

Annapolii,    . 

atisen    of    United 

1  year 

6moa. 

6  mos. 

Iday 

4,500 

4 

States   who   can 

lunatics,  non  eom- 

read. 

. 

poB  merUitt  bribery. 

MaatachuietU,. 

Boeton.     .   . 

atisen  who  can 
read  and  write 
English  (6). 

lyear 

6mo8. 

6  mos.    6  mos. 

Paupers  and  persons 
under  guardianship. 

10.000 

1 

Miobigan,      .   . 

Laminc,  .   . 

Citisen,  male   or 

6mo8. 

20  days 

20  days  20  days  Indians    with    tribal! 

5.000 

9 

female,  or  alien 
who  declared  in- 

relations. 

tention  prior  to 
May  8,  1892  («). 

QOYERNMENT  AND  POLTnCS 
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fHtTHB  tJNITBD  STATES 

^:Fote  at  ichool  elections  in  eereral  SUtee,  have  partial  suffrage  in  HUnois.  and  full  suffrage  in  Aiisona, 
^  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 


Lboiblatubbs 

Man's  Tbbhs 

«0 

> 

TOTAI. 
VALUATIOIf 

TaxRatbO 
81.000    1 

VoTiNa  Population,  1910 

Ann. 
•*■        or 
Bien. 

Limit 

of 
Session 

Salaries 

of 
Members 

Sena- 
tors 

Repre- 
sent- 
atives 

Total 

Whites 

Negroes 

.    Quad. 

50  days 

84  per  diem 

4 

13 

$  561.531,193 

.... 

86.50 

513,111 

398,948 

318.938 

:      BSSD. 

60  days 

7  per  diem 

8 

8 

143.634.635 

50 

9.00 

74,051 

65.097 

764 

.    Bian. 

60  days 

6  per  diem 

a 

9 

436,568.958 

85-40 

21.50 

895334 

384301 

111366 

.      BiMk. 

Nona 

1,000  per  tcfrm 

3 

13 

3.636.347.811 

60 

.... 

930,397 

846.399 

8.148 

:      BiMI. 

90  days 

1,000  p«r  term 

3 

6 

416.060.808 

33H 

4.00 

371,648 

364.603 

4.388 

,       IBM. 

None 

300  per  term 

3 

7 

948.899.019 

.... 

847,693 

342,393 

4.765 

Blen. 

60  days 
60  days 

5  per  diem 

6  per  diem 

2 

3 

61.887 

53.804 
134311 

9.060 
89350 

^      ««. 

3 

6 

196.805.441 

.... 

7.50 

314,195 

J 

L 

50  days 

4perdiem 

3 

3 

14 

681.608.608 

60 

5.00 

630,616 

353.569 

366314 

'      Bien. 

60  days 

5  per  diem 

3 

3 

4 

418,780,894 

Fun 

.... 

110368 

107.469 

888 

Bian. 

None 

3,500  per  annum 

3 

39 

3,199J14,709 

88H 

8.50 

1.748.182 

1.701.043 

89388 

,     Bien. 

60  days 

Operdiem 

3 

15 

1,891,603,077 

.... 

3.18 

833.434 

801.481 

30.651 

Bkm. 

None 

1.000  per  seos'n 

3 

13 

641,307.533 

25 

3.90 

663.673 

657339 

5,538 

,      Bien. 

50  days 

3  per  diem 

3 

10 

3,746.866,967 

90-100 

1.20 

508,529 

489,883 

17.931 

Bien. 

60  days 

10  per  diem 

3 

18 

846,454,030 

60 

5.00 

603,454 

527,661 

75.694 

BSan. 

60  days 

5  per  diem 

4 

10 

544.820.340 

40-60 

.... 

414,919 

340,035 

174311 

Biea. 

None 

800  per  annum 

3 

6 

451.780.119 

.... 

21.70 

335,737 

334,855 

476 

Bton. 

90  days 

5  per  diem 

3 

8 

1.174,725,954 

.... 

3.32 

367.908 

303.561 

63,963 

Annval 

None 

1.000  per  annum 

1 

18 

5,249,175,995 

.... 

.... 

1.031.669 

1.006.431 

13,591 

Bton. 

None 

800  per  annum 

3 

3 

15 

1.898,057.356 

.... 

20.71 

870376 

863333 

6366 
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SUFFRAGE  RBQUntEMBNTS  TUMOVOBLOJTt 


"^ 

s 

Pbxviodb  Rbsidbncb  Rbq'bed 

===== 

QOVBBMOIS 

Statm 

Capitaui 

RBQUIBMIBNTa  AB 
TO  CiTXSBNSHXP 

In 

In 

In 

InPzv- 

PnseMS  EZGLUOBD 
FBOM  SuWBAaB 

Sali^ 

L'gth 
Term 

SUte 

County 

Town 

cinot 

rise 

Yn. 

MinnMota,    .   . 

St.  Paul.  .   . 

Citisen   of    United 
States  (6). 

6nM». 

30  days 

30  days 

30  days 

Convicted  of  treason 
or   felony,    unpar- 
doned, under  guar- 
dianship,'"»ft"ft,T»- 
dians  lacking  cus- 
toms of  civilisation. 

$7,000 

2 

MiBsimppi.  .   . 

Jackion,   .   . 

Citixen   of    United 
States  who   can 
read    or    under- 

tion  of  state. 
CStisen   of    United 

2  years 

lyear 

lywr 

lyr.CII) 

Insane,    idiots.     In- 
dians   not    Used, 
felons,  persons  who 
have  not  paid  taxes, 
bigamisto. 

5.000 

4 

MisMuri.  .   .   . 

Jefferson  CSty. 

1  year 

60  days 

60  days 

.  •  •  • 

Persons      in      poor- 
houses  or  asylums 

6,000 

4 

Sutes    or    alien 

who  has  declared 

at  public  expense. 

intention  not  less 

those  in  prison,  or 
convicted    of     in- 

than   1    year   or 

more  than  5  be- 

famous crimes  (n). 

fore  election. 

Kontana,  .    .   . 

Helena.     .    . 

atisen   of    United 
States,  ^male   or 
female  (b). 

lyear 

30  days 

Felons  not  pardoned, 
idioU.  insane.  In- 
dians who  have  not 
severed  tribal  rela- 
tions (n). 

Convicted  of  treason 

7,600 

4 

Nebraska.     .    . 

Lincoln,    .   . 

Citixen   of    United 

6mos. 

40  days 

10  days 

10  days 

2,500 

3 

States    or    alien 

or  f  elonv,  unless  re- 
stored  to  civil 

who  has  declared 

intention  30  days 

beforeelectionOb). 

Citisen    of    United 

righto,  persons  non 

Nevada.    .   .   . 

Carson  City. 

30  days 

30  days 

30  days 

Idioto.  insane,  unpar- 

7,200 

4 

States,    male   or 

doned    convicts. 

female. 

Chinese. 

N«w  HazniMhire, 

Concord,  .    . 

atisen    of    United 

Stotes  (b). 
Citisen    of    United 

6mos. 

6mos. 

6  mos. 

6mo8. 

Paupers,  insane, 

idioto  (h). 
Idiots,    paupers,    in- 

3.000 

2 

New  Jersey, 

Trenton.  .    . 

1  year 

5mos. 

10.000 

3 

States. 

sane,  convicted  of 
certain   crime   un- 
less   pardoned    or 
restored  by  law  0*). 

N«wMezioo.    . 

SanU  F«.     . 

Citisen   of    United 
Sutes  (6). 

lyear 

90  days 

.... 

30  days 

Idioto,  insane,  felons 
tmless  restored  to 
political  righto.  In- 

6.000 

2 

New  York.    .   . 

Albany,    .    . 

Citisen.  male  or  fe- 

1 year 

4  mos. 

(0 

(0 

Offenders  against 
elective     franchise 

10.000 

2 

male,    who     has 

been  a  citisen  for 
ninety  days  prior 

Dnoery.  oetting  on 

to  election. 

elections,  and  per- 
sons convicted  of 
a  felonv  and  not 
restored  to  dtixen- 
ship  by  the  Execu- 
tive.    Convicto  in 
House  of  Refuge  or 
Reformatory     not 
disquaUfied. 

North  Carolina, 

Raleigh.    .   . 

Citisen   of    United 
Sutes  who   can 
xead. 

2  years 

6mos. 

.... 

4  mos. 

Convicted   of  felony 
or  infamous  crime, 
idioto.  lunatics  (o). 

6.500 

4 

North  DakoU.. 

Bismarck,     . 

CiiUen    of    United 
Sutes.  alien  who 
has  declared  in- 
tention, and  civ- 
ilised Indian  t  (6). 

1  year 

6  mos. 

90  days 

90  days 

tribal  Indians,  per- 
sons   non    compoa 
msfilM,  or  convicted 
of  felony  or  treason 
tmless  pardoned. 
Idioto,    insane,    and 

5.000 

2 

Ohio 

Columbus,    . 

Citisen   of    United 

1  year 

30  days 

20  days 

20  days 

10.000 

2 

Sutes  (b). 

felons,   persons  in 
U.  S.  nuiitary  and 
naval    service    on 

Oklahoma.    .   . 

Oklahoma 

duty  in  Ohio. 

City,      .    . 

qUsen   of    United 
Sutes.    male    or 
female  0). 

atisen   of    United 

1  year 

6  mos. 

None 

30dasrs 

Felons  (p).  idioto.  in- 

4.500 

4 

sane,  paupers  («). 

Oregon.     .   .   . 

Salem.  .    .    . 

6mos. 

30  days 

None 

30  days 

AUens,     idioto.    in- 

5.000 

4 

States,    male    or 

sane,  oonvicted  of 

female. 

felony;     soldiers, 
seamen    and   ma- 
rines of  U.  8.  or  of 
their  allies,  within 
thesUte. 

PemuylTania«  . 

HarrwMlrg, 

atisen  of  U.  8..  at 
least  one  month 
and  if  22  years 
old  or  more  must 
have    paid    tax 
within  two  jrears. 

lyear 

2mo«. 

Cottvioted  of  periory 
and  fraud  as  elec- 
tion    officers,     or 
bribery  of  voters. 

10.000 

4 
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Lbomlatubss 

Mm'i 

1  Tasiia 

— S" 

TOTAI, 

AsaBseBO 
Valuation 

TazBatiJI 

FEB 

$1,000 

VoTTMa  Population,  1910 

Ana. 

or 

Bien. 

Limit 

of 
Session 

Salaries 

of 
Members 

Sena- 
tors 

Repre- 
sent- 
atives 

Total 

Whites 

Negroes 

Bim. 

90  days 

$1,000  per  annum 

4 

2 

12 

$1,701,076,323 

40 

$2.87 

642.669 

636,903 

3.390 

Bien. 

None 

500persess*n 

4 

4 

10 

441321,314 

40 

6. 

426.953 

192,741 

233,701 

•    Bien. 

70  days 

0  per  Qiem 

4 

2 

18 

1,658,587,414 

40 

1.80 

973,062 

919,480 

52,921 

Biem 

60  days 

10  per  diem 

4 

2 

4 

335,708.500 

40 

2.50 

155,017 

148,733 

851 

Bien. 

60  days 

10  per  diem 

2 

2 

8 

480,844,001 

20 

6.80 

353,626 

348.915 

3,225 

Bieo. 

60  days 

600  term 

4 

2 

3 

152,000,000 

70 

5.60 

40,026 

36.632 

229 

BieA. 

None 

200  per  annum 

2 

2 

4 

398.845.480 

100 

16.80 

136,668 

136,393 

200 

^ninml 

None 

500  per  annum 

3 

1 

14 

2,481,605.038 

100 

.    .    . 

774,702 

744,843 

28,601 

Bieo. 

60  days 

6  per  diem 

4 

2 

3 

271,902,110 

100 

30.45 

94,637 

88,733 

644 

Annual 

None 

1,500  per  annum 

2 

1 

45 

12.070,420,887 

86H 

1.70 

2,836,773 

2,783,381 

45.877 

Bien. 

60  days 

4  per  diem 

2 

2 

12 

807,672,784 

60 

2.40 

506,134 

357,611 

146,752 

Bi«B. 

60  days 

5  per  diem 

4 

2 

5 

380,000,000 

22 

.    4.30 

173,890 

•     171.941 

311 

BiMU 

None 

1,000  per  annum 

2 

2 

24 

7,537,486,081 

100 

4.50 

1.484,^65 

1,444,477 

39,188 

Bien. 

60  days 

6  per  diem 

4 

2 

10 

1.180,000.000 

100 

3.50 

447,266 

395,377 

36,841 

Bien. 

40  days 

3  per  diem 

4 

2 

5 

932,413.080 

66 

3.34 

257,188 

245,343 

792 

Bieo. 

None 

1,500  per  sess'n 

4 

2 

38 

6,685,526,271 

2,309,026 

2,242,597 

64,272 

630 
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CAFTTALa 

RsQunmsirTS  am 

TO  CmSDfSBIP 

Prbvioub  Rbbidkicb  Rbq'bbd 

Pbbsonb  Excxuobd 
FBOM  ScjmuoB 

GOVIKXOM 

St  Am 

In 

In 

In 

In  Pre- 

Sala- 

L'sth 
TerB 

State 

County 

Town 

cinot 

ries 

Yr*. 

Rhode  UUnd.  . 

Proridenoe, 

Citixen    of    United 

States. 
Citixen   of    United 

2  years 



6  mos. 

.... 

Panpers,  lunatics  (g). 

$8,000 

2 

South  CaroUn*. 

Colombia.     . 

2yr.(e) 

lyear 

4  mos. 

4  mos. 

Felons,    bribery   un- 

3,000 

2 

SUtes  U). 

sane,  paupers. 

South  DakoU. 

Pierre.  .   .   . 

atisen    of    United 

6  mos.S 

30  days 

10  days 

10  days 

Under  guardianship, 
insane,     convicted 

3,000 

2 

Stetes,    male    or 

female,   or    alien 

of  treason  or  felonv 

who  has  declared 

intention,  Indian 

men,  and  marines. 

tribal  relations. 

TenneflMe,    .   . 

NaihviUe.     . 

Citixen    of    United 
SUtes    who    has 
paid  poll- tax 

lyear 

6  mos. 

.... 

Convicted  of  bribery 
or  other  infamous 
offense,   failure   to 
pay  poll-taz. 

4,000 

2 

of  preceding  jrear. 

T«M.    .... 

Auatin.     .   . 

Citixen   of    United 
SUtes  (oa). 

lyear 

6mos. 

6mos. 

(d) 

Idiots,  lunatics,  pau- 
pers, felons  unless 
pardoned  or  restor- 

4,000 

2 

ed.   United   States 
soldiers,     marines. 

and  seamen  (oa). 

UtiA.     .... 

SaltLakeCity. 

Citixen   of    United 
Sutes,    male   or 
female. 

lyear 

4  mos. 

60  days 

Idiots,    insane,    con- 
victed of  treason  or 
crime  against  eleo- 
tive  franchise,  un- 
less pardoned  0*)* 

6,000 

4 

Vermont,  .   .   . 

Montpelier.  . 

Citixen   of    United 
Sutes. 

lyear 

3  mos. 

3  mos. 

3  mos. 

Those  who  have  not 
obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  local 

ZJOOO 

t 

board  of  civil  au- 
thority. 
Idiots,  lunatics,  pau- 

Virginia.   .   .   . 

Richmond.. 

All  persons  who  six 

2  years 

lyear 

lyear 

30  days 

5.000 

4 

months  before 

pers  (/)  0*). 

the  election  have 

piOd  their  Sute 

poll-taxes  for  the 

three    preceding 

years.    Also  any 

perso  n    who 

served    in    time 

of    war    in    the 

army  or  navy  of 
thetJnitedSutes, 

of  the  Confeder- 

ate sutes,  or  of 

any  SUte  of  the 
United  SUtes  or 

of  the  Confeder- 
ate Sutes. 
Citixen   of    United 

Waahington,     . 

Olympia.  .   . 

lyear 

90  days 

30  days 

30  days 

Idiots,  lunatics,  eon- 

6,000 

4 

Sutes,    male   or 

victed  of  infamous 

female. 

crimes,  Indians  not 
taxed. 

West  Virginia. 

Charleston,  . 

Citixen  of  the  SUte. 

1  year 

60  days 

60  days 

(d) 

Paupers,  idiots,  luna- 
tics,   convicted   of 
treason,  felony,  or 
bribery  at  elections. 

5.000 

4 

Wiaconcin,    .    . 

Ifadiflon.  .   . 

Citixen   of    United 
Sutes,  alien  who 
has  declared  in- 
tention (b). 

lyear 

.... 

10  days 

10  days 

Insane,  convicted  of 
treason   or   felony 

Uons.  duelists. 
Idiots,  insane,  felons, 
unable   to  read 

5,000 

2 

Wyoming,     .   . 

Cheyenne,    . 

Citixen   of    United 

1  year 

60  days 

10  days 

10  days 

4.000 

4 

Sutes,    male   or 

female. 

in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  without  suffrage,  f  Or  a  person  unable  to  read  the  Constitution  in  En^Bdi  and  to  write 
his  name.  %  Indian  must  have  severed  tribal  relations.  ($)One  year's  residence  in  the  United  Sutes  prior  to  eleetioa  re> 
quired.  (||)  Clergymen  are  qualified  af^  six  months'  residence  in  precinct.  (1)  Also  public  embexxlers,  persons  goilty  of 
bribery,  or  dishonorably  discharged  soldiers  from  the  United  SUtes  service,  unless  reinsUted.  (a)  Or  dtixens  of  Mexieo  who 
desire  to  become  citisens  under  treaties  of  1848  and  1854.  (6)  Women  can  voU  in  school  elections,  (e)  Ministers  in  charge 
of  an  organised  church  and  teachers  of  public  schools  are  entitled  to  vote  after  six  months'  residence  in  the  SuU.  (d)  Actial 
residence  in  the  precinct  or  district  required,  (e)  Who  has  paid  six  months  before  election  any  poll-tax  then  due,  and  eaa 
read  and  wriu  any  section  of  the  Suu  Constitution,  or  can  show  tibat  he  owns,  and  has  paid  all  taxes  due  the  ptqtkm* 
year  on  property  in  the  Sute  assessed  at  $300  or  more.  (/)  Or  convicted  of  bribM^r.  embesuement  of  public  funds,  tre^aoa. 
forgery,  perjury,  felony,  and  petty  larceny.  duelisU  and  abettors,  unless  pardoned  by  Legislature,  (g)  Or  persons  won  cwwpe* 
m«fUM,  under  guardianship,  sentence  to  sUU  prison  for  one  year  or  more  takes  away  right  to  vote  until  restored  by  Oeoersl 
Assembly.     (A)  And  those  unable  to  read  and  write  English,     (j)  No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  deemed  a  resident  beoaost 
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hmmaLATUMMB 

MlM' 

STBBMa 

h 

> 

Total 
AaaBasBD 
Yalvation 

Tax  Rati 

PKB 

81.000 

VoTiNa  Population,  1910 

Ann* 

limit 

of 
Se«ion 

Salaries 

of 
Members 

Sena- 
tors 

Repre- 
sent- 

ativea 

Total 

Whitea 

Negroes 

Ay^w^H^ 

60  days 

$6  per  diem 

2 

2 

5 

$562,784,617 

60-75 

$  .90 

163.834 

160,412 

3.067 

Ay^w^H^ 

40  days 

SOO  per  term 

4 

2 

0 

287,182.019 

40 

5.75 

885.046 

165,769 

169,155 

Bian. 

00  days 

6  per  diem 

2 

2 

6 

840,640,708 

88H 

4.00 

178.189 

172.722 

841 

BiML 

75  days 

4  per  diem 

2 

2 

12 

606,006,866 

.... 

8.50 

562,668 

488,481 

119.142 

BUd. 

00  days 

Sperdiam 

4 

2 

20 

2,600,000.000 

.... 

5.30 

1,003,357 

885,978 

166,398 

BiMI. 

60  days 

4  per  diem 

4 

2 

4 

146,204,060 

60 

5.00 

104,115 

100,449 

568 

BiMI. 

None 

4  per  diem 

2 

2 

4 

202.840,487 

.... 

16.90 

113,506 

112,518 

975 

Bin. 

60  days 

600  per  aaasion 

4 

2 

12 

679,666,680 

•  •  • . 

8.50 

528,682 

868,659 

159,593 

Bien. 

60  days 

6  per  diem 

4 

2 

7 

1.005,086.251 

42H 

30.39 

441.204 

422.719 

3,120 

Bian. 

46  days 

4  per  diem 

4 

2 

8 

1,138.000,807 

Full 

.... 

338,349 

815.498 

22,757 

Bian. 

Nona 

;600  per  annum 

4 

2 

13 

2,041,412,842 

Fun 

11.08 

683.743 

679.841 

1.082 

Bian. 

40  days 

Sperdiem 

■ 

4 

2 

3 

180.750,629 

60 

8.08 

63.201 

59.720 

1.825 

0t«tioiied  in  the  state,  (ib)  Women  can  rote  in  all  elections  except  those  pertaining  to  constitutional  offieera  or  eonatltutioiMl 
propositions.  (0  Thirty  days  in  deetion  district,  (m)  AH  persons  unable  to  read  and  write  and  whose  ancestor  waa  no% 
•ntxtlad  to  vote  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1867.  (n)  Also  soldiers  (ezoept  those  liying  in  soldiers'  homes),  sailors  and  marines  in  United 
States  servioe.  (o)  Women  can  rote  in  school  and  city  elections,  (p)  Unless  restored  to  dyil  rights,  (q)  E^zcept  Federal  and 
Oonfederate  ez-soldiers.  (r)  In  municipal  elections  must  be  a  resident,  (t )  Women  taxpayers  allowed  to  Tote  on  tax  propoai* 
tiona.  ($)  During  term  fixed  by  oourt.  (v)  Must  be  resident  of  county  to  rote  for  county  offioem*  (x)  Widows  and  spinsters 
owning  piopeity  or  hariag  ward  of  achool  age  may  vote  in  sohool  elections,  (y)  Also  inmates  of  houses  of  ill  fame,  (aa)  In 
«itiaa  of  10.000  or  more  inhabitants  all  persons  exempt  from  payment  of  poll-tax  must  iK'OCure  certificate  of  exemption  from 
ooontjr  tax  ooDeotor  and  hare  their  names  placed  on  list  of  quaufied  voters  in  said  dty.  , 
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Sweden.  Under  the  Swedish  Gonstitotion 
of  1809,  with  Bubeequent  amendments,  the 
executive  power  is  lodged  in  the  king,  who  also 
poaseeses  legislative  power  in  matters  of  political 
administraticm;  in  afi  other  rei^>ects  such  power 
18  exercised  jointly  bv  the  Diet,  which  alone 
may  impose  taxes,  ^verv  new  law  must  have 
the  assent  o^  the  king.  The  Diet  consists  of  two 
chambers,  the  first  c^  150  members  (elected  by 
provinces  and  municipalities  for  six  years), 
the  second  of  230  members  (150  representing 
rural  and  eighty  urban  constituencies),  elected 
directly  for  tliree  years.  Monbers  of  both 
diamfciers  are  paid  $330  per  session. 

Switzerland  is  a  confederation  of  nineteen 
entire  and  six  half  cantons,  which  have  been 
united  for  federal  purposes  since  1S48.  The 
Constitution  of  1874  vests  supreme  legislative 
and  executive  authority  in  two  chambers — ^vis: 
(1)  a  state  council  of  forty-four  members,  chosen 
two  for  each  canton  and  one  for  each  half-canton 
for  three  years;  and  (2)  a  national  council  of 
189  delegates  of  the  Swiss  people  (of  whom 
thiity-two  are  sent  by  Berne  and  twenty-five 
by  2iQrioh),  chosen  also  for  three  years,  directly 
Inr  manhood  suffrage,  one  deputy  for  every 
20,000  of  the  population.  The  united  chambers 
form  the  federal  assembly,  to  which  is  confided 
the  supreme  government.  The  executive  author- 
ity is  deputed  to  a  federal  council  of  seven 
members^  elected  for  three  years  by  the  assembly, 
the  president  and  vice-president  of  which  are 
dected  annually,  and  are  the  first  magistrates 
cd  the  republic.  The  council  sits  at  Berne, 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  federal  admin- 
istration. The  pnnciples  of  the  referendum  and 
the  initiative  are  in  lorce.  The  latter  signifies 
the  ng^t  of  any  50,000  citizens  to  demand  a 
direct  popular  vote  on  any  constitutional  ques- 
tion. Tlie  federal  government  can  alone  con- 
tract treaties  or  declare  war.  The  army,  postal 
system,  finance,  and  customs  are  also  under  its 
control.-  Civil  and  criminal  law.  justice,  police, 
public  works,  and  schools  are  all  left  under  the 
lurisdiction  of  the  cantonal  authorities,  while 
labor  legislation  may  be  initiated  either  by  the 
confederation  or  by  the  cantons.  The  neutrality 
of  the  country  is  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  1815. 

Tennessee.  The  Constitution  adopted  in 
1796  was  superseded  by  that  of  1834,  which 
gave  place  to  that  of  187Q,  now  in  force.  Con- 
stitutional amendments  proposed  in  either 
House  of  the  Leg^lature  and  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  each  are  referred 
to  the  Legislature  next  elected.  If  they  are  then 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  House,  they  are  submitted  to  the 
popular  vote,  and,  if  ratified  by  a  majoritsr  of 
those  who  vote,  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Amendments^  nowever,  may  not  be  proposed  in 
the  Legislature  oftener  than  once  in  six  years. 
The  L^islature.  known  as  the  General  Assembly, 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  thirty-three  members, 
elected  for  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Repreeoita- 
tives  of  ninety-nine  members  elected  also  for 
two  years,  ^y  bill  may  originate  in  either 
House.  Senators  must  be  30  years  of  a^,  and 
representatives  21;  both  must  have  resided  in 
IhA  State  three  years  and  in  the  county  or  dis- 


trict one  year  oeKt  befoie  eiettte.  No  «l«Sy* 
man  of  any  denomination  is  eligible  to  either 
House.  The  chief  State  officer  is  the  governor, 
who  is  deeted  for  two  yean.  "He  shall  not  be 
eli^le  more  than  six  years  of  any  term  of 
ei^t."  He  has  the  usual  powers  of  State  gov* 
emors,  including  limited  pardoning  powers  and 
a  veto  which  may  be  overridden  uy  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  House.  Other  State 
officers  are  the  treasurer,  comptrdl^,  adiutant- 
general^  attom^-genenJ,  and  ouperintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

Texas.  The  Constitution  of  1845  was  suc- 
ceeded by  new  Constitutions  in  1866,  1868,  and 
1875,  which  lastj  as  variously  amended  from  time 
to  time,  is  now  m  force.  Amendments  proposed 
in  either  House  of  the  Legislature,  approved  bv 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  of  each 
House,  and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  doctors 
voting  on  them,  become  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Legislattire  assists  of  a  Senate  of 
thirty-one  members,  elected  f <v  four  years  (half 
their  number  retiring  every  two  years),  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  142  members. 
Bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  S^iate  tries 
cases  of  impeachment  brought  by  the  oth^ 
House.  Eligible  as  Senators  are  citisens  26  yean 
of  age,  resident  in  the  State  five  ye^rs  next  l>ef oce 
the  election;  as  Representatives,  citisens  21  years 
of  age,  resident  in  the  State  two  years  next  before 
the  election.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  the 
governor,  elected  for  two  years.  He  haa  the 
authority  usually  vested  in  State  governors^ 
including  the  limited  veto  and  pardoning  powers. 
With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  be 
appoints  the  State  secretary,  and  also  fills  vacan- 
cies not  otherwise  providea  for.  State  offidala 
elected  for  two  years  are  the  lieutenant-governor^ 
comptroller,  treasurer,  commissioner  of  the  g»Br- 
eral  land  office,  and  attomey-«eneraL 

Turkey.  The  commands  of  the  sultan  aro 
absolute,  unless  opposed  to  the  express  directions 
of  the  Aoran,  a  legal  and  theological  code  i4>oa 
which  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are 
based.  The  legislative  and  executive  authority- 
is  exercised  through  the  grand  vizier  and  the 
Sheik-ul-Islam,  who  are  appointed  by  the  sultan^ 
the  latter  with  the  nominal  concurrence  of  the 
ulema  or  general  body  of  lawyers  and  theolo- 
gians, over  which  the  »heik-ul-Islam,  as  head  of 
the  Church,  presides.  The  grand  vizier,  as  head 
of  the  temporal  government,  is  assisted  by  the 
medjliss-i-hass  or  cabinet  of  ministers,  of  whom 
there  are  twelve,  including  the  grand  vizier 
and  the  Sheik-ul-Islam.  'Ine  other  ministers 
each  take  charge  of  a  department,  e.  g.,  the 
interior,  war,  foreign  affairs,  finance,  justice,  etc. 

United  States.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted  by  the  First  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  July  4,  1776.  On  November 
30,  1782,  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  and  on  S^tember  3» 
1783,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  The 
form  of  government  is  based  on  the  Constitu- 
tion adopted  September  17,  1787,  to  which  ten 
amendments  were  added,  December  15,  1791; 
an  eleventh  amendment,  January  8,  1798;  a 
twelfth  amendment,  S<^tember  25.  1804;  a 
thirteenth,  December  18,  1865;  a  foorteentlw 
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July  28,  1868;  a  fifteenth,  March  30, 1870;  a  m- 
te^th,  February  25,  1913,  and  a  seventeenth, 
de  facto,  on  April  8,  1913.  The  government 
is  mtrusted  to  three  separate  authorities — ^the 
Executive,  the  Legislative,  and  the  Judicial 
The  Executive  is  vested  in  the  President,  who 
holds  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years. 
He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  of  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  The  Vice-President  is,  ex- 
officio,  president  of  the  Senate,  and,  in  case 
ol  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President, 
he  becomes  President  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term.  Electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  are  chosen  in  all  States  the  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  every 
fourth  year  (leap  year),  and  the  President  is 
inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March  next  following. 
By  an  act  which  became  a  law  January  19, 
1886,  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  of  both  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  succeeds,  and  after  him 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  this  order: 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  Secretary  of  War,  Attc^ 
ney-GeneraL  Postmaster-Geneial,  Secretary  ot 
the  Navy,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (the  others 
cannot  succeed,  as  their  offices  were  created 
after  the  passage  of  the  Acts  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  Chapter  IV).  The  incumbent 
flhali  act  as  President  until  the  disability  of 
the  President  is  removed  or  a  new  President 
shall  be  elected.  In  case  of  death  or  removal 
of  the  Vice-President  the  duties  of  the  office 
shall  fall  upon  the  pro  tempore  president  of 
the  Senate,  who  then  receives  the  salary  of  Vice- 
President.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  but  are  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  Congress,  which  consists  of  a  Scrmt*?  and  a 
House  of  Representatives.  The  judicial  power 
is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courls. 
The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  chief  jimtice 
and  eight  associate  justices,  appoiDled  by  the 
F^resident  and  approved  by  the  Senate.  The 
United  States  is  composed  of  tbirteen  original 
States,  seven  States  which  were  admitted  with- 
out havins  been  organized  as  Tcrritorte^,  and 
twenty-ei^t  States  which  have  been  Territories. 
States  are  admitted  into  the  Union  by  epeeial 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 
The  Senate 
Numher,—Two  Senators  from  each  State.    Elected. — By  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
Term. — Six  years;  one-third  of  the  Senate  being  elected  every  two  years. 
Eligibility.'— (^tiEea  of  United  States  nine  years;  resident  of  State;  minimum  age,  30  years. 
Sedary.— Fixed  by  law  at  $7,600  per  year. 
Prendent  of  the  Senate.— -The  Vice-President. 
Powers  of  the  Senate: 

Confirms  or  rejects  nominations  of  the  President. 

Ratifies  or  rejects  treaties  with  Foreign  Powers. 

Elects  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  its  other  officers. 

Elects  Vice-IVesident  of  the  United  States  if  regular  election  fails. 

Acts  as  a  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments. 

The  Houbb  of  Rbpresentattves 
Number. — ^Four  hundred  thirty-five  members,  according  to  the  present  apportionment.* 
Elected. — ^By  the  Voters  of  the  Congressional  Districts. 
Term. — ^Two  years, — the  entire  House  being  elected  every  two  years. 
EUgibUity. — Citisen  of  the  United  States  seven  years;  resident  of  the  State;  minimum  age^ 

25  years. 
^  Th&f  Me,  bwidM,  two  TerriioriAl  DelegatM  from  the  FhilippiiMS,  and  om  eaoh  from  Porto  Bloo^  Hawaii,  and 
Alfwiffi,  who  oaye  (he  right  to  ipeak  and  to  make  motions,  but  not  to  vota. 


acts  of  Goi^preaB,  either  in  the  form  of  ''enaUing 
acts,"  providing  for  the  drafting  and  ratification 
of  a  State  Constitution,  in  which  case  the  Terri- 
tory becomes  a  State  as  soon  as  tJ^e  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  or  by  accepting  a  Constitution 
already  framed,  and  at  once  (gaining  adnussion. 
In  Alafika,  Hawaii,  Philippme  iSands,  uid 
Porto  Rico  there  are  local  L^pblatures,  the  form 
of  which  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Fedo^ 
Government.  Acts  made  by  the  Legislatures 
may  be  modified  or  annull^  by  the  Federal 
Congress.  Territorial  governors  are  appointed 
by  the  President  for  terms  of  four  years. 
Ijie  unit  of  local  government  in  New  England 
is  the  township,  governed  directly  by  the  voters. 
In  large  cities  the  city  ^vemment  takes  its 
place.  Townships  are  umted  to  form  counties. 
In  the  South  the  unit  is  the  county.  In  tiie 
Middle  and  Northwestern  States  the  two  sys- 
tems of  local  government  are  mixed.  In  Uie 
West  the  township  system  is  used  and  public 
lands  are  divided  into  townships  six  miles  square. 
Representatives  to  the  Fed^al  Congress  must 
be  not  less  than  25  years  of  age,  and  must 
have  been  citiaens  of  the  United  States  for 
seven  years  and  residents  of  the  State  in 
which  they  are  elected.  In  addition  to  the 
Representatives  from  the  States,  each  Territory 
is  allowed  a  ''delegate,''  who  has  a  right  to 
speak  on  any  subject  and  make  motioiuv  but 
not  to  vote.  Senators  must  be  30  years  of 
age,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  nine  years  and  residents  of  the  State 
for  which  the^  are  chosen.  The  franchise  is  not 
absolutely  universal.  In  most  States  residence 
for  at  least  one  year  is  necessary;  in  some  States 
residence  for  two  years  is  required;  in  the  State 
of  Maine  three  months  is  the  minimum.  In 
some  of  the  Western  States  unnaturalized 
persons  who  have  declared  their  intention  of 
becomins  citizens  are  admitted  to  the  fran- 
chise. Fifteen  States  admit  women  to.  the 
frandiise  on  equal  terms  with  men.  Untaxed 
Indians  are  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote, 
and  in  some  States  convicts,  duellists,  and 
fraudulent  voters  are  debarred.  The  following 
is  a  synoptical  outline  of  the  main  features  of 
the  constitutional  government  of  the  United 
States: 
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fiBfaff.—Rxed  by  l«w  at  $7,600  per  year;  the  SpeiJwr,  $1^^ 
Pawen  cf  the  House  of  BepreMnUxtwet:--' 

Elects  tt0  Speaker  (pfcakliiig  officer)  and  its  other  offieen. 

Elects  Piwdent  of  the  United  States  if  the  regular  eleetioii  faib. 

Prosecutes  Impeadiments  before  the  Senate. 

Origiiiates  all  oOb  for  raising  reremie. 

Ths  C0MGBE8B 
Conaistiiic  of  both  the  Senate  and  Um  Hoom  of  RepceeentntiTes  ••  eoflrfiaate  bodBea. 

JhmOUm, — ^The  term  of  each  CongresB  is  for  two  years,  cnminencing  ICanfa  4th  of  the  odd : 

Regular  Sessions, — ^Annual,  beginning  the  first  Ifmlay  in  December. 

Special  Sessions. — ^At  the  caII  of  the  President. 

Memberskip. — ^Each  House  is  the  judge  of  the  elections  and  qualificatioiis  of  its  own  i 

Congress  hasGeneral  Powers  ofLegidation: — 

T6  provide  for  the  raismg  and  disbursement  of  revenue. 

To  borrow  money;  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  its  value;  and  to  fix  the  standard  of  weighte 
and  measures. 

T6  regulate  foreign  and  interstate  conuneroe. 

To  d^lare  war,  and  to  mainfjiin  an  army  and  a  navy. 

To  establish  post  offices  and  poet  roads. 

To  enact  patent  and  copyright  laws. 

To  enact  uniform  naturalisation  and  bankruptcy  laws. 

To  provide  for  the  yiniahment  of  crimes  agamst  the  United  States. 

To  establish  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Coprt. 

To  provide  for  organising  and  calling  out  the  militia. 

To  admit  new  Sta^  into  the  Union. 

To  provide  for  the  government  of  the  Territories. 

To  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Distzict  of  Columbia,  publie  lands,  publie  bniHingi, 
forts,  simI  navy  yaras. 

To  enact  all  laws  necessary  and  propct  for  centring  into  execution  all  the  powen  vested  by 
the  Ckmstitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
The  Prksidemt 

How  Elected. — ^The  several  steps  in  the  election  of  the  President  are: 

State  Electors  are  chosen  at  a  General  Election  held  on  the  Tuesday  foOawing  the  first  Monda$ 
of  November  of  every  fourth  year,  the  number  of  Electors  of  eadi  State  beinf  equal  to  the 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  is  entitled  in  CongresB. 

The  Electors  meet  in  their  respective  States  on  the  secoTid  Monday  in  January  following  their 
election,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President;  at  the  same  time  they  make 
certificates  of  their  vote  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  meet  jointly  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February 
next  ensuing,  and  count  the  votes  of  the  State  Electors,  whenLif  there  is  an  election,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  declares  who  are  elected  President  and  Vice-President. 

In  case  there  is  no  choice  by  the  State  Electors,  the  President  is  electa!  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  three  candidates  who  received  the  most  electonJ  votes  for  President^ 
in  which  election  the  vote  is  taken  by  States,  each  State  having  but  one  vote,  and  a  migortty 
of  all  the  States  being  necessary  to  a  choice. 
Term  of  Office. — ^Four  years. 
EligihuUy. — ^A  natural  bom  citizen;  resident  of  the  United  States  fourteen  years;  minimimi  age 

35  years. 
4fiWory.— Fixed  by  law  at  $75,000  per  year  with  an  allowance  of  $25,000  for  traveling  expenses. 
Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President: — 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Communicates  with  Congress  t^  message. 

Approves  or  disapproves  Acts  of  Congress. 

Blakes  treaties  wiin  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Appoints  Public  Officers  with  the  advice  and  <x>nsent  of  the  Senate. 

Commissions  Public  Officers  of  the  United  States. 

Grants  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States. 
The  Vice-President:— 

Elected  by  State  Electors  the  same  as  the  President;  or 

By  the  Senate,  in  case  there  is  no  choice  by  the  State  Electors. 

Term  of  Office,  —  same  as  for  the  President. 

Eligibility,  —  same  as  required  of  the  President. 

Salary  —  fixed  by  law  at  $12,000  per  year. 
The  Presidential  Succession: — In  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability 

Of  the  President^  the  Vice-President  takes  the  President's  pUce. 

Of  both  President  and  Vice-President,  the  heads  of  the  Ex^mttve  Departoients  saooeed  to 
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the  Presidency  in  the  order  in  which  the  Ezecutive  Departments  are  named  below:  but 
such  officer  must  be  constitutionally  eligible  to  the  Piesiaencyy  must  have  l^en  appomted 
to  the  cabinet  by  the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sooate,  and  be  not  under  unpeach- 
ment.  The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor  are  ineligible  to  the  presidency 
bv  reason  of  the  fact  that  these  three  cabinet  offices  were  created  subsequent  to  toe  passage 
of  the  act  of  the  forty-ninth  Congress  in  which  provisicm  was  made  for  the  presidential 
succession. 

Thb  ExEcunvs  DBPAsnaBNTB 

Department  of  State, —  Has  charge  of  foreign  affairs. 

Treasury  Department, —  Has  chiu^e  of  fiscal  affairs. 

Department  of  War, —  Has  charge  of  the  Army  and  military  affairs. 

Department  of  Justice, —  Has  charge  of  the  legal  affairs  of  the  Govenmient. 

Postroffice  Department, —  Has  chaige  of  postal  affairs. 

Navy  Department, —  Has  charse  of  the  Navv  and  naval  affairs. 

Department  of  the  Interior, —  Haa  charge  of  domestic  affairs,  including  public  lands,  pensions^ 
patents,  Biu^au  of  Education,  etc. 

Department  cf  Agriculture, —  Has  charge  of  agricultural  affairs,  including  Weather  Bureau,  etc. 

Department  of  Commeru, —  Has  charge  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  relating  to  commerce, 
transportation,  etc. 

Department  of  Labor. —  Has  charge  of  inmiigration,  naturalization,  children's  bureau  and  labor 
affairs. 

Thb  Cabinbt 

Composed  of  the  Heads  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

Appointed  bv  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sataary, —  AU  cabinet  members,  $12,000  annually. 

Thb  Pbbsident  and  Legislation  ' 
Acts  ^Congress  become  laws: — 

When  signed  (approved)  by  the  President;  or. 

By  his  failure  to  make  objections  in  writing  (veto)  within  ten  days  after  any  act  is  submitted 
to  him,  unless  Congress  by  adjournment  within  that  time  prevents  its  return;  but 
Congress  has  power  to  pass  a  law  over  the  President's  veto  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House. 

THE  JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT 
Judges  op  the  Unttbd  States  Coubtb 
Appointed  bv  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Tenure  of  Office. —  During  life  or  good  behavior;  but  may  retire  on  full  salary  after  reaching  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  and  after  ten  years'  service  on  the  bench. 

The  SupRBBiE  Coubt  of  the  Unttbd  States 
Members, —  A  Chief  Justice  and  Eight  Associate  Justices. 
SaUxries, —  Chief  Justice,  $15,000;  Associate  Justices,  each,  $14,500. 
Terms  of  Court. —  One  eadi  vear,  beginning  on  the  second  Monday  in  October. 
Originai  Jurisdiction: — In  all  cases  aSeciing  Ambassadors,  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  in  all  cases 

in  which  a  State  is  a  party. 
AppeUate  Jurisdiction: —  In  cases  of  law  and  equity  where  the  Inferior  Courts  have  original  JuriB- 

diction,  with  such  exceptions  and  regulations  as  Congress  has  made. 
The  Chief  Justice, —  Presides  over  the  S^ate  when  it  sits  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment  for  the  trial 

of  the  President. 

Infebiob  Coubtb 
Jurisdiction  :•— 

In  cases  between  citizens  of  different  States. 

In  cases  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

In  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 

In  trials  for  crimes  against  the  United  States;  but  the  trial  of  crimes  must  be  by  ]ury,  and  must 
be  held  in  the  State  where  the  crime  was  committed. 
Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  had  in  all  cases  of  law  and  equity,  with  such  exceptions  and 

regulations  as  Congress  has  made. 

Kinds  of  Infbriob  Courtb 
Uniled  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals:^ 

Organised  in  1891  to  relieve  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Appellate  Cases. 
Number. —  One  in  each  Judicial  Circuit.    Salary  of  Circuit  Judge. —  $7,000  per  year. 
Members. —  Three  judges:  the  Chief  Justice^  the  Associate  Justice  assigned  to  the  circuit,  or 
any  Circuit  or  District  Judge  within  the  cux^uit  is  competent  to  sit. 
United  States  District  Courts:— 

Number  of  Districts. —  One  or  more  in  each  State.    At  present  there  are  aeveniy-nine 

Judicial  Districts,  exclusive  of  non-contiguous  territory. 
Sidary  of  District  Judge.—  Fixed  by  law  at  $6,000  per  year. 
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UniUd  SiaieB  Court  of  ClaitM:— 

Jurisdiction. — Claims  against  the  United  States,  induding  thoee  veCerred  to  it  by  CongraB. 

Members. — One  Chief  Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices. 

Salaries.— Chief  Justice,  $6,500;  Associate  Justices,  each  $6,000. 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals:  — 

Jurisdiction. — Cases  involymg  appeals  from  customs  duties. 

Members. — One  Chief  Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices. 

Salaries.—  Fixed  by  law  at  $7,000  per  year. 
United  States  Commerce  Court: —  ^  ....  .      .   #* 

Jurisdiction. —  Interstate  conmierce  cases  formerly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Circmt  Courts. 

Members. —  One  Chief  Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices,  additional  Circuit  Court  Judges. 

Salaries. — $7,000  per  year:  expense  allowance  of  $1,500. 
In  addition  to  the  above  named  Courts,  Congress  has  established  courts  of  local  jurisdiction  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories. 

Department  of  State,  The  Secretary  of  State 
is  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
with  the  duties  appjertaining  to  correspondence 
with  the  public  ministers  and  the  consuls  of 
the  United  States,  and  with  the  representatives  of 
foreign  powers  accredited  to  the  United  States; 
and  to  negotiations  of  whatever  character  re- 
lating to  the  foreign  afifairs  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  also  the  medium  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  chief  executives  of 
the  several  states  of  the  United  States;  he  has 
the  custodv  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States,  and  countersigns  and  affixes  such  seal 
to  all  executive  proclamations,  to  various  com- 
missions, and  to  warrants  for  the  extradition  of 
fugitives  from  justice.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
first  in  rank  among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  is  also  the  custodian  of  the  treaties  made 
with  foreign  States,  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  He  grants  and  issues  passoorts. 
and  exequaturs  to  foreign  consuls  in  the  United 
States  are  issued  through  his  office.  He  pub- 
lishes the  laws  and  resolutions  of  Congress, 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  proclama- 
tions declaring  the  admission  of  new  States. 
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Pbbsioxnts 


WsflEiiDKtf^a^ 
WiuhlDBtaEi^ 

JflfferMn, 
HuliflOTit 

J.  Q.  Ad^uiSf 

J^CkfiOD, 

JB^kpon, 
J&ckson^ 
VaA  Buren^ 
Bkrristin, 
Tyier,.  . 
Tyler,,  , 
Tyjer,,  . 
Tyler,.  ■ 
Polk,  ,  . 
TmytoT,  . 
Filimc^n, 
Ftllmofe, 
Pittrcti,  . 
BuchftnaDf 
BuchRban, 

Qtmnt,     , 


Cabinet  Officbbb 


Edmtidd  Randolpki 
Timothy  PiokofiniHr, 
l*imothy  Pieksrinif^ 
John  Miur.thaU,  .  . 
Jatnei  Mmdwm,  ,  . 
Robert  Smith,  .  .  . 
JameH  Mocltqc^.  ,  , 
John  Qttipcy  Adutna, 
Henry  Ctfty^  .  .  . 
Martin  Vin  Burcn^ 
KdwiLrd  LLV)n|[9tL>i:k, 

JrjhD  Fursyth,  .  .  . 
J  olio  Forwth,  »  .  . 
T>ftnS(^l  W«hater,  .  , 
Daaicl  Wobviert  .  . 
Hiwh  S.  L«ff»T^,  .  . 
Abii  P.  Upfthuf,  .  . 
John  €.  Cftlbouid, .  * 
Jamci  BucliAniLn,  , 
John  M.  Clsytouj  * 
Dunif-l  Wfhster,  »  , 
Edwaxd  Kvprett, 
Wiltiarn  L*  UiU^T*  . 
I/ftwifl  Cjuti,  .... 
Jemmi&h  B.  Blatik,  . 
William  H.  Sowftrd, 
Wi^ljflin  H.  SflWAjrdi 
EUhQ  B.  WMhburn, 
IliLmiJion  Fish,     ,    , 


Resi- 
dences 


Mdju, 

Va. 
Va. 
Md. 
Va. 


Ky, 

N.  y, 

Det 
Ga. 
Ga. 
Mass. 

S.  C- 
Va. 

a.  a 

Pa. 
Del, 


N.  Y. 


Pa. 

N.  Y. 
N.  Y, 
III, 
N.  Y, 


pointed 


1780 
1794 

17  as 

1707 
1»00 
ISOl 

1811 

IS  1 7 
1825 
1829 
1831 
1833 
1834 
1&37 
IMI 
1S41 
1843 
1843 
li^4 
1N5 
1849 
1850 
1852 
1863 
1857 
1800 
1861 
I8«5 
1860 
18Q» 
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Hayca,     ,   .   . 

Wmisim  M.  Evaru,  .   .  i 

N.  y. 

1S77 

Gurheld*  .    .    . 

HTiime4  G.  BUinOp   .    .    * 

Me.       ; 

ISSl 

Arthur,    .   .   , 

r.  T.  rrt'tJnthiiyaen,   * 
ThoniiLfl  F.  Bftvard, ,   , 

N.J. 

1881 

Cleveliind*  .    . 

Dfll. 

isas 

B,  HfvrmoD,  , 

Jamert  G,  BUiqa,   .    .    ^ 

M«. 

lS8d 

B.  namson,  . 

John  W,  Foster,    ,    .   . 

lod. 

ISM 

devpland,  ,    . 

Walter  Q,  GrcAbam.     . 

IIL 

1801 

Cltvt^landp  .    . 

RicLard  Olaey,  .   -    *  . 

^lasa. 

issia 

Mi-Kinley,  .    . 

John  Sbt'rmaji,  .    ,   ,    , 

Ohio 

1«9T 

M^^  Kinky,  .   . 

WiJliam  R.  Day,  ,   .   . 

Ohio 

ims 

MeKinJey,  .    . 
Rooacvefi.  .    , 

Jnha  Hfty,  , 

Ohio 

ladS 

John  Hay,  ,,*..* 

Ohio 

T901 

Roosevelt.  .  . 

Klitiu  Root 

N.  Y. 

190S 

Rooftftvelt,  .   . 

Robert  B&cod,   .    .    .   , 

N,  Y, 

lIKJt 

Taft 

PhiJBndtT  G.  Kmi,  .  . 

Pa. 

i9a» 

WiUoti,    .   .  . 

WUUam  J,  Bryan,    .   . 

Pfeb. 

191S 

WUion,    ,   .   . 

Robert  Lansing,    ,    .    . 

N.  Y. 

19tS 

Treasury  Devariment.  The  Secretarv  of  the 
Treasury  is  charged  by  law  with  the  man- 
agonent  of  the  national  finances.  He  prepares 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  and 
for  the  support  of  the  public  credit;  supoin- 
tends  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  cmects 
the  forms  of  keeping  and  rendering  public  mf> 
counts  and  of  maldng  returns;  grants  warrants 
for  all  moneys  drawn  from  the  treasury  in  pur- 
suance of  appropriations  made  by  l&w,  ana  for 
the  payment  of  mone3n3  into  the  Treasury,  and 
annually  submits  to  congress  estimates  of  the 
probable  revenues  and  disbursements  of  the 
Government.  He  also  controls  the  construction 
of  public  buildings;  the  coinage  and  printing 
of  money;  the  administration  of  the  Life-Sav- 
in jc,  Revenue-Cutter,  and  the  Piiblic  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  branchea  of  the  public  Bcrvice, 
and  furnishea  information  required  by  either 
branch  of  Congress  pertaininR  to  the  forei^oin^. 

The  routine  work  of  the  SecretaiVa  office  is 
transacted  in  the  offices  of  the  Supervising 
Ai^hitect,  Dinector  of  the  Mint,  Director  of 
Enjrraving  and  FrintinK.  f^urf^n-General  of  the^ 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service, 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Life-Saving  Ser- 
vice, and  in  the  following  divisions:  Bookkeep- 
tng  and  warrants;  appointments;  cmtoms;, 
public  monej^;  Joans  and  currency;  revenue- 
cutter:  stationery,  prinlinf^,  ^^d  blanks;  maik 
and  files;  special  agents,  and  miscellaoeoos. 
SECRETARIES  OP  THE  TREASURY 


pMun>kiiT> 


Waahin^too, 
Wqiihington, 


Cabinvt  Omcvm 


Altaian  dor  Hamilton, 
Oliver  Wokott,   .    .   - 


dencM 


N-Y. 


pointecl 


17S9 
17«5 


GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 


887 


PaKaiDEnra 


Adftnu,  . 
Adams,  . 

JeffersoD, 
lladison, 
Hndicon, 

VAdlAOQf 

Umdifioiip 
lfotiro«, 
J.  Q.  Adnma, 

JacksoDi 
Vftn  Huren, 

HUTIBOII, 

Tylw..  . 

Tytet,.  . 
Tylw,.    . 

Polk,  .    . 

Tmylar,  . 

FUlmor«p 

Pier«,    . 

Buobanan, 

Bufihuiian. 

Buchanan , 

Uacioln, 

LiDaoln, 

Lifieciln, 

JohnsoTi, 

Drantp     . 

Onnt,     . 

Grant,     . 

Gfaot, 

Garfield, 
Arthur,  ■ 
Arthur,  . 
Arthur,  - 
Clftveland, 
Clevelsknd, 
B.  Haijison, 
B.  HAirison, 
ClaTclaiid. 

Eotjsevclt, 
Roosevelti 
iWogevolt, 
Taft,   .    ,    , 
Wibon,  .    . 


Gjt£n««T  QFncEB 


Oliver  WoWott, 
Baiiiuol  t>eiteTT 
Bivniuvl  DtJtter, 
Alb«*rt  GftUatm, 
Mbttri  (jftllatip, 

George  W,  Campbi^Uj,  , 

AlcKaodcT  J.  Dallas.  . 

WLliasn  H.  Crawford.  > 
William  H.Cr*w£otd,. 

]tK^hard  Euah,      .    .  . 

Sam  Hid  D.  [njsbata,  . 

TxjuiB  McLane,      .    .  . 
Williatii  J.  Duiiac, 

Roftf^r  B,  Taney,      .  , 

I  Levi  Woodbury,  .    ,  , 

Levi  Wo[Mlbury»  ,    .  - 

Tbomaa  Emijie,    ■    -  * 

Thom&a  E^iJijc,    ►    .  , 

Walter  Forward,      .  . 

John  C,  Sponcer,      ►  . 

G^cn^e  M.^  Bibb,  ,    .  . 

Hobert  J.  WttlkoT*    .  . 
William  M.  Meredith, 

Thotnae  Cof  vriiij  .    .  , 

Jamea  Guthrie,     ,    ■  , 

Howell  Cobb,    .    .    ,  , 

Fhilip  F.  Tivomna,    .  , 

John  A.  Dit,     .    .    .  , 

I  ^altijon  P.  Chase,     .  . 
William  P.  Fe&Acndeu, 

Hugh  MfiCuiloETh,     .  . 

Hugh  McCullorh,      .  . 

Cif^orge  S.  Bouiwpll,  , 

Wm,  A.  Bii^hardiQti,  . 
Benjamin  II.  Bristol, 

Lot  M    Morrill,      .    .  . 

John  Shflrman,     .    .  , 

WilliBiu  Wiftdom,    .  . 

CharLein  J.  Fdeer.     .  . 

Walter  Q.  Grdsbam,  . 

Hugh  MtCtill-^rh,     ,  . 

Dunicl  tannine,       *  - 

Cliiirleii  a,  Fairuhild,  . 

William  Windonit    .  . 

ChuTlea  Foflt<*r.      .    .  . 

John  G,  Carliife,  .    .  . 

Jiyman.  J*  Gaec,    .    .  . 

Lyman  J,  Gago,   .    .  . 

LppIic  Mt  Shaw,    .    .  , 

Cenrge  B.  Cgrtelyou,  . 

FrantUn  Ma^Veaah,  . 

William  Q.  MoAduo,  , 

Carter  GlauBt         h    ,  . 


dnocds 


pomtftd 


Gt. 


Man. 

Pa. 
Pa, 
Tenn. 
Pju 

Ga. 

Ga. 

Pa, 

Pa. 

DeL 

Pa, 

Md. 

K.  H, 

N.  H. 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Pa, 

Ky. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ky, 

Ga, 

Ud. 

N,  Y. 

Ohio 

Uo. 

Ind. 

I  lid. 


Ky. 
He. 

Ohio 

MiDD. 

N.  Y. 

Ind. 

Ind. 

N,  y. 

iDd. 

Minn. 

Ohio 

IS- 

ni. 

la, 

N.  y, 

nt 

Va. 


1797 
ISOl 
1801 
1801 

isog 

1814 
1814 
1816 
1817 
1825 
1820 
1831 
1833 
1S33 
1834 
I8;i7 
11*41 
1841 
1841 
1843 
1S44 
1845 
I84g 
Vim 
1863 
lis57 
1860 
liS6l 
1861 
1864 

1865 
1S69 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1887 
ISSQ 
1391 
1803 
1897 
1001 
10O2 
1907 
1909 
1913 
1918 


War  Department.  The  Secretary  of  War  is 
head  of  the  War  Department^  and  performs  such 
duties  as  are  re€|uired  of  him  by  law  or  may  be 
enjoined  upon  him  by  the  President  concerning 
the  military  service. 

He  is  charged  by  law  with  the  supervision  of 
an  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Department,  including  the  military  estab- 
lishment; of  all  purchases  of  army  supplies; 
of  all  exp^ditures  for  the  support,  transporta- 
tion, ana  maintenance  of  the  army,  and  of  such 
expenditures  of  a  civil  nature  as  may  be  placed 
by  Congress  undar  his  direction. 

He  also  has  supervision  of  the  United  States 
MiUtary  Academy  at  West  Point  and  of  militaiv 
education  in  the  army,  of  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance and  Fortification,  and  of  the  various 
battlefield  commissions. 

He  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  na- 
tional defense  and  seacoast  fortifications,  army 
ordnance,  river  and  harbor  improvements,  the 
prevention  of  obstruction  to  navigation,  and  the 
establishment  of  harbor  lines,  ana  all  plans  and 
looations  of  bridges  authorised  by  Congress  to 
be  constructed  over  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  require  his  approval    He  aJso 


has  charge  of  the  establifthinEint  and  the  abandon^ 
meat  of  military  po^ts,  and  of  nil  matt^^rs  r&- 
la  tine  to  leases,  revocable  licenses,  and  all  otfaer 
privilegea  upon  lands  untier  the  control  of  the 
War  I>epartment. 

SKCftgTARlEg  OF  WAR 


PWUfltflHTa     1 

denoes 

Ap. 

pointed 

Washington, 

Hunry  Kn£n.     .... 
Timothy  Pickoiing,      . 

Maas. 

17SQ 

Wflj^liington^ 

Maas. 

1705 

WasliiniEtan, 

Jamefl  McHcnry,      .    . 

Md.      1 

1790 

AdaoLtt,  ... 

Jaruca  ttcHcnry,      .    . 

Md. 

1797 

Adatna^  ,    ,    , 

John  MarithaUr      .    .    . 

Va. 

180O 

Adanaft,  ,    . 

Samuel  DojEtcr,    ,    .    . 
RoBer  Gfiflwold,  ,    ,    , 

Mass. 

ISOO 

Adams,  .    . 

Ct. 

1801 

Jcfferaoa^    .    ,    , 

Hi»nty  Dfsarborn, .    .    . 

Mass. 

ISOl 

MadisoD,     .    . 

William  CuBtia,    .    ,    . 

Maaa. 

iao9 

Madiatm,     .    , 

John  Armatroog,      ,    . 

K.  y. 

1S13 

^fadison,     .    . 

Janice  MDnroB»      ,    r    . 

Va. 

1814 

Madison,     .    . 

William  H.  Oawrnrd, 

Ga. 

1815 

Monroe,      ,    .  ( 

Isaac  Shelby  J    .... 

Ky, 

1817 

MourD«,      K    . 

Geo,  Graham  (arf  tji,). 

Va. 

l«lft 

Monroe,      .    . 

John  C.  Calhoun,.    .    . 

S.C. 

IS17 

J.  Q.  A  da  ma, 

Jamoa  Barbour,    .    ,    , 

Va. 

1825 

J,  Q.  AdaniA, 
jAi^kson,      .    . 

Ppter  B.  Porter,   .    .    . 

N.  Y. 

1828 

John  H,  Eaton,    ,    ,    . 

Tenn. 

1829 

Jat^k^on,      .    , 

i^\tia  Casj 

Ohio 

1831 

Jat'ksoD,      .    . 

Benjamin  F,  Butler,    . 

N/Y. 

1830 

Van  Buren.    , 

Joel  B,  PoinaatW      -    ^ 

E.C 

1837 

Harriaon,    .    . 

John  Boll,     .   .    .    ,    . 

Tenn, 

1S41 

Tyler,.    .    .    . 
Tyler,,    .    .    . 

JohnUeU,.    .    ,    .    ,    . 

Tenn. 

1841 

John  McLeao,  .    .    .    .  ' 

Ohio 

1841 

Tylor,.    .    H    . 

John  C.  SpenceT,      .    . 

N.  Y. 

L841 

Tyloi-,,    .    .    . 

JamcH  M.  Porter,,    . 

Pa. 

1843 

Tykrl.    .    .    . 

WUliam  Wilkinji,      .    . 

Pa. 

1844 

Polk 

William  L.  Marcy,  ,    - 

N.  Y. 

1S4JS 

Taylor,  .    .    .* 
Tayiar,    .    .     .* 
Fillmoro,    ,    . 

GflorRo  W,  Crawford, 

Ga. 

1849 

Edward  Bat«e,.    ,    .    . 

Mo. 

1S50 

Chari^B  M.  Cotirad,  .    . 

La. 

I860 

pierce,     .    ,    . 

Jefferson  Dftvis,   .    . 

Miss. 

1853 

Buchanan,-    . 

J^ihn  B,  Floyd,     .    .    . 

Va. 

lSfi7 

Bncrhanan,.    . 

JoMph  lloit,     .... 

Ky. 

iBfll 

Lineftln^      ,    , 

Simon  Camiroti,       .    . 

Pa. 

1661 

Lincoln,      .    . 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,      . 

Ohio 

1863 

Johnuon,     .    . 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,      . 

Obio 

186S 

Johnson,     .    . 

U.  8.  Grant  {ad  i>.),    * 

lU. 

IBflT 

JohnMin,     .    . 

Lor.  Thomas  (ad  im.y, 

« + . 

i«e§  " 

Johnmn,     ,    . 

John  M.  Schoheld,  ,    . 

N.  Y. 

1S68    ^ 

Grant.     .    .    . 

John  A.  liflwlinSf     ,    , 

HI. 

iBeo  ' 

Grant,     .    .    . 

William  T.  Sherman,  . 

Ohio 

1809 

Grant,     .    .    . 

William  W.  Belknap, 

Ta. 

lS6fl    - 

Grant,     ,    . 

AlphoasG  Taft,     .    . 

Ohio 

187a 

Grant,     .    .    . 

James  Don.  Cameron, 

Fa. 

iSTa 

Hayei,    .    .    . 

Geersw!  W.  McCrary,    . 

la. 

1S77 

Hayei,    .    .    , 

Alexander  Hamsey,.    . 

Minn. 

1870 

Garfield,      ,    . 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  ,    . 

til. 

1881 

Arthur,  .    .    . 

Robert  T.  Linenln,  .    . 

111. 

1881 

Cleveland, 

Wilham  C.  Endicott,  . 

Mas*. 

1885 

B.  HarriHon,  . 

Rodfiold  Proctor,.    ,    . 

Vt. 

1889 

B.  T!ftmi9on,  . 

Stephen  B.  Elklns,  ,    , 

W.Va. 

18&1 

Cleveland, 

Daniel  9,  Lamoni,    .    . 

N.  Y. 

1893 

McKinley.      . 

Ruaeell  A.  Alger,      ,    . 

Mich, 

1S9T 

McKinky,      . 

Eljhu  Root.  ..... 

N.  Y. 

1899 

HooMvelt,      . 

Ehhn  Root, 

NY. 

1901 

Rooeov^lt,      ► 

William  H.  Taft,      .    . 

Ohio 

19D4 

Rooaevelt,      . 

Luke  E.  Wright,  .    .    . 

Tenn. 

BJ08 

Talt, 

J.  M.  Dickinson,  .    .    . 

Tenn. 

1909 

Taft.  .... 

Henry  L.  Btlmaon,  .    , 

N.  Y. 

1911 

Wilion,  .    .    . 

Lindiey  M.  Garriaon,  . 

N.J, 

1913 

Wibon,.    .    . 

Newton  D.  Baker,      . 

Ohio 

1916 

Department  of  Justice.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral ifl  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Jufitice 
and  the  chief  law  offieer  of  the  Government,  He 
represents  the  United  States  io  mattera  involv- 
in(^  legal  questionaj  he  gives  hia  advice  and 
opinion,  when  they  are  r^iuired  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  the  heads  of  the  other  Executive 
Departments,  on  questions  of  law  arising  in  the 
administration  of  their  respective  Departments; 
he  appears  in  the  Snprc5me  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  cases  of  especial  gmvlty  and  impor- 
tance; he  exercises  a  gejieml  superintendence 
and  direction  over  United  States  attorneys  and 
marshalB  in  aU  iudicial  distnetB  in  the  States 
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and  Territories;  and  he  proyideB  special  coonsel 
for  the  United  States  whenever  required  by  any 
Department  of  the  Government. 

ATTORNEYS-GENERAL' 


PsBsmnm 


WMhincton,  . 
Waahincton, . 
Washington. . 
Adama.    .  .  . 


Jefferson.  . 

Jefferson.  . 

Jefferson,  . 

Jefferson.  . 

Hadiaon,.  . 

Madiaon,.  . 

Hadiaon,.  . 

Monroe,  .  .  , 

Monroe.  .  . 

Jackson, .  .  V 
Jackson,  .  .  , 
Jackson,  .   .  . 
Van  Buren.    . 
Van  Buren,    . 
Van  Buren,    . 
Harrison,    .  . 
Tyler,  .  .  .  , 
Tyler,  .  .  . 
Tyler,  .  .  .  , 
Polk,    ... 
Polk,    .  .  .  , 
Polk.    ... 
Taylor,    .  .  . 
Fillmore,.  .  . 
Pierce..  .  .  . 
Buohanan, .  , 
Buchanan, .   , 
Lincoln,  .  .  . 
Lincoln,  .  .  , 
Lincoln.  .  .  , 
Johnson,.  .  . 
Johnson,.  .  , 
Johnson,.   .  . 
Grant, .  .  .  . 
Grant, .  .  .  . 
Grant, ... 
Grant, ... 
Grant, .   .   .   . 
Hayes..   .  . 
Garfield. .  .  . 
Arthur.    .  .  , 
Cleveland,  .  , 
B.  Harrison,  . 
Cleveland,  . 
Cleveland,  . 
MoKinley.  . 
McKinley.  . 
MoKinley.  . 
Roosevelt,  . 
Roosevelt.  . 
Roosevelt.  . 
Taft.    .   .   . 
Wilson,    .  . 
Wilson,    .   . 
Wilson,  .    . 


CAmmn  Owncmmm 


Edmund  Randolph, 
William  Bradford,    , 
Charles  Lee, 
Charles  Lee, 
Theophilus  Pi 
Levi  Lincoln, 

Robert  Smith 

John  Breckinridce,  .  . 
Cesar  A.  Rodney,  .  . 
Cesar  A.  Rodney,  .  . 
William  Pinkney, .  .  . 
Richard  Rush,  .... 
Richard  Ruah,  .... 
William  Wirt,  .... 
William  Wirt,  .... 
John  McP.  Berrien, .  . 
Roger  B.  Taney,  .  .  . 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  . 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  . 
Felix  Grundy,  .... 
Henry  D.  Guptn,  .  .  . 
John  J.  Crittenden, .  . 
John  J.  Crittenden, .  . 
Hush  S.  Lesar6,    .  .  . 

John  Nelson, 

John  Y.  Mason,.  .  .  . 
Nathan  Clifford,   .  .   . 

Isaac  Toueey 

Reverdy  Johnson,  .  . 
John  J.  Crittenden,  .  . 
Caleb  Cushins.  .... 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,  .  . 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  .  . 
Edward  Bates.  .... 
Titian  J.  Coffey  (od  in.) , 

James  Speed 

James  Speed 

Henry  Stanbery,  .  .  . 
William  M.  Evarts,  .  . 
Ebeneser  R.  Hoar,  .  . 
Amos  T.  Ackerman,  . 
George  H.  Williams.  . 
Edwards  Pierrepont,  . 
Alphonso  Taft,  .... 
Charies  Devens.  .  .  . 
Wasrne  MacVeagh,  .  . 
Benjamin  H.  Brewster, 
Augustus  H.  Garland,. 
WiSiam  H.  H.  Miller, . 
Richard  Olney, .... 
Judson  Harmon,  .  .  . 
Joseph  McKenna,.  .  . 
John  W.  Griggs,  .  .  . 
Philander  C.  Knox, .  . 
Philander  C.  Knox, .  . 
William  H.  Moody,  .  . 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte, . 
George  W.  Wickersham, 
James  C.  McResmolds. 
Thomas  W.  Gregory,  . 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer. .   . 


Resi- 
dences 


pomted 


Va. 

Pa. 

Va. 

Va. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Md. 

Ky. 

DeL 

DeL 

Md. 

Pa. 

Pa, 

Va. 

Va, 

Ga. 

Md. 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Tenn. 

Pa. 

5y- 

Ky. 

S.C. 

Md. 

Va. 

Me. 

Ct. 

Md. 

Pa. 
Ohio 
Mo. 
Pa. 

gy- 

Ky. 
Ohio 
N.  Y. 
Mass. 

Ga. 

Ore. 

N.  Y. 

Ohio 

Mass. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Ark. 

Ind. 


Ohio 

Cal. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Mass. 

Md. 

N.  Y. 

Tenn. 

Texas 

Pa. 


1789 

1794 

1795 

1797 

1801 

1801 

1805 

1805 

1807 

1809 

1811 

1814 

1817 

1817 

1825 

1829 

1831 

1833 

1837 

1838 

1840^ 

1841^ 

1841 

1841 

1843 

1845 

1846 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1853 

1857 

1860 

1861 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1881 

1881 

1885 

1889 

1893 

1895 

1897 

1898 

1901 

1901 

1904 

1906 

1909 

1913 

1914 

1919 


Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  public  business  relating  to  patents  for  inven- 
tions; pensions  and  bounty  lands:  the  public 
lands  and  surveys;  the  Incuans;  eaucation;  the 
Geoloncal  Survey  and  Reclamation  Service:  the 
Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Arkansas;  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  Wyoming,  and  the  Yosem- 
ite,  Sequoia,  and  General  Grant  parks,  Califor- 
nia, and  other  national  parks;  mrest  reserva- 
tions; distribution  of  appropnations  for  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  States 
and  Territories;  the  custody  and  distribution 
of  certain  public  documents;  and  supervision 
of  certain  hospitals  and  eleemoeynaiy  institi>- 
tions  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  idso 
eierciies  certain  territorial  powers* 


SECRETARIES  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


PKBBIDKZm 


Taylor.  . 

FiUmore, 

Fillmore, 

Fillmore, 

Pieree.    . 

Buchanan, 

lineoln, 

Lincoln, 

Johnson, 

Johnson, 

Johnson, 

Grant,    . 

Grant,    . 

Grant,    . 

Hayes.    . 

Garfield, 

Arthur,  . 

Cleveland, 

Cleveland, 

B.  Harrison, 

Cleveland, 

Cleveland, 

McKinley, . 

McKinley, 

Roosevelt, 

Roosevelt, 

Taft,  .    .    . 

Taft,  .    .    . 

Wilson,  .    . 


CABDTBr  OfVIC 


Thomas  Ewing,  .  .  . 
James  A.  Pearce, .  .  . 
Thoa.  M.  T.  McKeraon, 
Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart, 
Robert  MeQelland,  . 
Jacob  Thompson,  .  . 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  .  .  . 
John  P.  Usher,  .  .  . 
John  P.  Usher,  .  .  . 
James  Harlan,  .  .  . 
Orville  H.  Browning,  . 
Jacob  D.  Cos,  .... 
Columbus  Delano,  .  . 
Zachariah  Chandler,  . 
Carl  Schura,  .... 
Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  . 
Henry  M.  TeUer,  .  . 
Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  . 
William  F.Vilas,.  .  . 
John  W.  Noble,   .    .    . 

Hoke  Smith 

David  R.  Francis,  .  . 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss.  .  . 
Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  . 
Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  . 
James  R.  Garfield,  .  . 
Richard  A.  Ballinger, 
Walter  L.  Fisher,  .  . 
FraiAKi*  K.  Lane.  .    . 


Red- 


pointed 


Ohio 

1849 

Md. 

1850 

Pa. 

ISSO 

Va. 

1850 

Mich. 

1863 

Misa. 

1857 

Ind. 

1861 

Ind. 

1863 

Ind. 

1865 

Iowa 

1865 

m. 

1866 

Ohio 

1869 

Ohio 

1870 

Mich. 

1875 

Mo. 

1877 

Iowa 

1881 

CoL 

1882 

Miss. 

1885 

Wis. 

1888 

Mo. 

188» 

Ga. 

1803 

Mo. 

1806 

N.Y. 

1897 

Mo. 

1898 

Mo. 

1901 

Ohio 

1907 

Wash. 

1909 

m. 

1911 

Cal. 

1913 

Post-office  Depoartmerd,  The  Postmaster- 
General  has  the  direction  and  management 
of  the  Post-office  Department.  He  appomts  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department,  except 
the  four  Assistant  Postmasters^neral  and  the 
purchasing  agent,  who  are  appwnted  by  the 
I'resident,  by  and  with  the.  advice  and  consent 
of  the  S^iate;  appoints  all  postmasters  whose 
compensation  does  not  excecKl  $1,000;  makes 
postal  treaties  with  foreign  governments,  hj 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent; awards  and  executes  contracts,  and 
directs  tJie  management  of  the  mail  service. 

POSTMASTERS-GENERAL* 


FsiaiDEJtTB 


WaBhingtoii. 
W&AhiPCtod, 
WashinEtoa, 
AdumEi,  . 

Jt'fferftaiJp 
Madi»Qa, 
KflHdirvun, 
Monroe. 

J.  Q.  Adanis, 

Van  Buren 
Viin  Horcn 
HiLj-riiiijii, 

Tyl.T,.  . 
Tvler,.  . 
Folk,  .  . 
Tfiylor^  . 
Fillmore, 
FiUmorcH 

PjCFff,       . 

Buchanan. 
Buchanan, 
Lincoln^ 
Linrrtln, 
John-Hon, 
JuhnBoo, 
Qrant^     , 
Or»nt,     . 


CiJatKST  OfTlCK 


Haniuel  Oai^Dod^  .  ,  . 
Timothy  Pii?kering»  , 
JoH^pb  H»b«rEihamt  . 
josHfph  li&ber&hAm^  . 
Joseph  H&berBh,am,  . 
GideoEi  GranssTf  .  .  . 
GidcoQ  Gr&b^,  -  >  ■ 
Return  J.  M«cs,  Jr.^  . 
Keturn  J,  Meigs,  it,,  . 

John  Mf^Lenn 

John  McLei^n,  .... 
WiUism  T.  Birry,  .  . 
Amoa  KeiidBll,.  *  -  . 
Amo-1  Kendnlt,.  *  ,  , 
John  M.  Niks*  .  ^  ^ 
Frttncia  Cmna^r,  ,  . 
^YanriH  Gtinetr,  .  . 
Chariei*  A,  wTekliffe,  . 
Cftvo  JohriAoiLt  ,  *  * 
Jacob  Collarner,  .  -  , 
Nathan  K  Hall,  . 
Samuel  D,  Hubb(.rd,  . 
Jamesi  Camp  bell  p 
Aftran  V,  Rfuwn* .    .    ■ 

Jowph  Holt 

Horalio  Kifig.  ■  ,  .  . 
Mnriliitimfry  Blair,  .  - 
Williiim  Detimscm,  >  - 
William  Dpuniaon. 
Ak»n<]«T  W.  Randatl, 
John  A.  J.  Cr*MW«ll,  . 
JatDCi  W.  Marshall,     . 


RMd- 

Ap^ 

deac?^ 

poiated 

Wmmb. 

ITSft 

MUB. 

mi 

Ga. 

ITB^ 

Ga. 

1797 

Oa, 

leoi 

Ct. 

isot 

Ct, 

IS0» 

Dhla 

18H 

Obio 

18t7 

Obio 

1S33 

Obio 

Lf2iS 

Ky. 

1829 

Ky. 

1SS5 

Ky. 

1937 

Ct. 

IMO 

N.  Y, 

l»4i 

N,  Y. 

iNt 

Ky. 

1&41 

T*na. 

1846 

Vt. 

1S49 

NY. 

IS50 

Ct. 

igsa 

Pa. 

1&S3 

Tenn. 

1857 

Ky. 

is?* 

Me. 

1S61 

Md. 

IBAl 

Ohio 

Ig^ 

Ohio 

1S*5 

Whi, 

18^0 

Md. 

I8e0 

Va. 

1874 
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FRiatDEJiTe 

CiBisiKr  OmcEaa 

1 

Eeai- 
denije* 

Apn 

Gtmtit,    ,    .    . 

MarshjOl  JewelJ,    .    .    . 

Ct, 

1874 

QtAnt,    .    .    . 

Jamwi  N.  Tynpf.      .    . 

lad. 

1S76 

BmyoB,    ,   .    . 

Dfivid  McK,  Key.     .    . 
Horace  Mmynhrd.     .    , 

Teim, 

1S77 

B«^»p    .    .    . 

Teiiii. 

t%m 

Oarfiey,     .    . 

ThotDM  L.  Jmnieit  .    , 

N.  Y. 

l&Sl 

Arthiir.  -    .    . 

Timotty  0.  Bow**  ,    . 

Wi*, 

issi 

Arthur,  ,    .    . 

W^t«r  Q.  GfMhami    ♦ 

iRd. 

1SS» 

MihuT,  .    H    . 

Frablt  HattoQ,      ,    ,    , 

I*. 

is^ 

Cluvdund, .    . 

Willium  F.  Vila*.     .    . 

Win. 

1K85 

Ckvelaadn      , 

Don  M.  Dickitieon,  ,    , 

Mioh. 

issa 

B-  HarriiKjnT  . 

John  Wftfianmkor,   ,    , 

Fa. 

]g8d 

CNsvoLftnd* 

WiisoD  S.  BiM*U,      .    , 

NY. 

189a 

ClovpLaiid, 

Wiiliatii  L   Wilson,      . 

W.V*, 

IS^S 

HoKialty,      . 

Jftmee  A.  Gary»    *    .    * 

Bf<L 

1897 

Charles  Emory  Smith, 

P*. 

1898 

Chorlen  Emory  Smith, 

Pa. 

l&Ol 

Boo«i?reU,      . 

Hfcnxy  C.  Piiyiie,      .    . 

Will. 

1902 

RootuYck,      . 

Robert  J.  Wynne,    .    . 

Pa. 

1M14 

Hooiwvcit,      . 

GeorHe  Vqn  L.  M^yer, 
Frank  H.  HitchocwV.  . 

K.  T, 

1905 

RooBevdt,      . 

]U|UB, 

1907 

Tfcfl 

Maw. 

1909 

TTikon,  .        , 

Albert  B.  Byrki«>n,      . 

Tex. 

1913 

*Th&  Po«tmMt«i^Oeneral  waa  not  ccDsidered  a 
ObiDet  officer  lintii  1829. 

Nfwy  Department.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Kavy  i>eTforms  euch  dutiee  as  the  rtegident  of 
the  United  States,  who  La  Commander-in-chief, 
may  a^ign  him^  and  ha^  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  construction,  mannmg,  armament, 
equipmeut,  and  employment  of  veaaela  of  war. 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE  NAVY 


PmS4IIIC!ITfl 


AduDS,    .     7 

Jeflsvop*    . . 

Madtson^     . 
MadiioQ,     . 
Madisoa,    > 
Monroe, 
Uonroef 

J,  Q.  AduKi, 
Jamoo, 
JacilEaon,     . 
Jadlcpon,     . 
Vftn  Buno, 
VaaBureu, 
Barnaon, 
Tyjar,.    . 
Tyler,,   . 
Tyler..    . 
Tyler,.    * 
Tyler, .    , 
Polk,  .    . 
Polk,  ,   , 
Taylor,  - 

FiUmurfr^ 

Pieroe,    . 

Btii^ba4uua, 

liocola, 

Jelmaon, 

Oifiit,    . 

Onut*    . 

Haym,    . 

Hnycii,    . 

Garfield, 

Arthur  I  . 

Cltivelmad. 

B.  HarriBon, 

Oe*r«laiid, 

MoKinky, 

HooHTelt, 

Rooaeveltf 

Roo«DveU, 

HoovewU, 

Hooaeveit, 

HooMivelt, 

TaU.  ,    ,    . 

WUaoa,  .   V 


Cabinki  Om^KM 


tie&ptniti  ^Itoddert,  , 
Benjamin  Stodd&rt,  . 
Hobtrt  dmith,  ,  .  .  , 
Jacob  CfDW&in  shield,  . 
Paul  Hatniltoii,  .  .  , 
WilLlarri  Jonc^t,  .  ,  . 
B.  W.  Crowcinflhldd, 
B,  W.  CrowninHhield, 
£imitli  ThompKiiii  .  . 
Sfkmud  L.  SouthaHi,  , 
Samuel  L.  Bouthajdr  . 
Joba  Brttucb,  .  ,  .  , 
Levi  Woodbury^  .  .  . 
BJahlon  Dick0r«an,  .  . 
Mahlon  EHfllcersoDi  .  , 
Jame#  K.  Pauldiiif,  . 
George  E,  Bad£er<  ,  . 
George  E.  Biid(E*>r,  .  , 
Abel  P.  Ujrthuf,  .  .  . 
David  Hfrnshaw,  .  .  , 
Thonme  W,  Gilmer,  . 
Joho  V.  Miuon,  .  .  . 
OeoTffe  Ban  croft  (  .  , 
John  Y.  Mosoa,  .  -  . 
WiOiam  B.  Predion,  , 
WiMiam  A,  Graiinm,  . 
John  F.  Kennedy,  .  . 
J^mefl  €.  Dobbin,  .  . 
l&aac  Toucpy,  .... 
Gideon  WeUeftf.  ,  ,.  , 
Gideon  Welles,.  .  .  . 
Adolph  E,  Borie,  .  . 
Geoffle  M.  Rdbedon,  . 
Richard  W.  Thompson, 
Nathan  Goff,  Jr.,.  .  . 
WilUam  n.  Hunt<  .  , 
William  E.  Chandler,  . 
WiDiam  C.  Whitney,  . 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  , 
Hilary  A,  Herbert.  .  . 
John  D.  Long.  .  .  * 
John  D.  Lona^  .  ,  . 
Wilitam  H.  Moody,  . 
Paul  Morton,  ,  ,  .  . 
Charles  J,  Bnoanarte, 
Vie  tor  H.  Molcalf.  .  - 
Truman  H.  Newberry, 
Georgft  Von  L.  Meyer* 
JoMphtu  Daiujtla,    .    . 


Rni- 

denc«8 


Ap- 

pointfid 


Md, 


Pa, 

Man. 
N,  Y. 
N.J, 
N.J. 
N,  C. 
N,  U. 
N.J. 
N.J. 
H.  Y. 
N,  C, 
N.  C. 
Va. 


Va, 

Va. 

Maw, 

Va. 

Va, 

N.  a 
Md, 

N.O. 

Cw 

Ct, 

CU 
Pa. 

N.J, 

Ind. 

,  W.Va. 

N.  H. 

N,  y. 
N,  y, 

AU. 

Mm! 
Mass. 

N.  Y, 

Hd. 

Cal. 

Mieh. 

Man. 

N.  a 


1798 
1801 
1^1 
J805 
1S09 
1813 
1814 
1«17 
1818 
1823 
1825 
1829 
1831 

I8a« 
isa? 

1838 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1843 
1844 
1844 
1845 
1840 
1849 
1850 
1852 
1853 
1857 
iStil 
mi6 
1809 

i^m 

1877 
1881 

lasi 

1882 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1897 
1901 
1&02 
19D4 
1905 
1900 
1908 
J90fi 
1913 


Depoffment  cf  AgrieuUwe,  The  Secretaiy 
ezerdseB  peraonal  supervision  of  public  busi- 
ness relating  to  the  agricultural  industry.  He  ap* 
points  all  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  with  the  exception  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  President;  and  directs 
the  management  of  all  the  divisions,  offices, 
and  bureaus  embraced  in  the  Department.  He 
sustains  an  advisory  relation  to  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  deriving  support  from  the 
National  Treasury;  has  control  of  the  quaran- 
tine stations  for  imported  cattle,  of  interstate 
quarantine  rendered  necessary  by  sheep  and 
cattle  diseases,  and  of  the  inspection  of  cattle- 
carr3rin^  vessels;  and  directs  the  inspection  of 
domestic  meats  and  of  all  imported  food  prod- 
ucts. He  also  is  charjged  with  carrjring  into 
effect  the  laws  prohibiting  the  transportation 
by  interstate  commerce  of  game  killed  in  violar 
tion  of  local  laws  and  excluding  from  importa- 
tion certain  noxious  animals,  and  has  authority 
to  control  the  importation  of  other  animals. 
SECRETARIES  OF  AGRICULTURE 


PBaUDSNTS 


deveUtnd, 

B.HaniaoD, 

Cleveland, 

MoKinley, 

Rooeeyui, 

Taft,  .   .   . 

Wilaon,  .    . 


Cabotbt  OFnCKBS 


Norman  J.  Colman, 
Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  . 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  . 
James  Wilaon, .  .  . 
James  Wilson, .  .  . 
James  Wilson,  .  .  . 
David  F.  Houston,  . 


Resi- 


Mo. 

Wis. 

Neb. 

la. 

la. 

la. 

Mo. 


pointed 


1889 
1889 
1893 
1897 
1901 
1909 
1913 


Department  of  Commerce,  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  charged  with  the  work  of  promoting 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  its 
mining,  manufacturing,  shipping,  fishery,  and 
transportation  interests.  His  duties  also  comprise 
the  investigation  of  th6  organization  and  man- 
agement cl  corporations  (excepting  railroads) 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce;  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  light-House  Service,  and  the 
aid  and  protection  to  shipping  thereby;  the 
taking  of  the  census,  and  the  collection  and 
publication  of  statistical  information  connected 
therewith;  the  making  of  coast  and  geodetic 
surveys;  the  collecting  of  statbtics  relating 
to  foreign  and  domestic  commerce;  the  inspec- 
tion of  steamboats,  and  the  enforcement  of 
laws  relating  thereto  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property;  the  supervision  of  the  fisheries  as 
administered  by  the  Federal  Government;  the 
supervision  ana  control  of  the  Alaskan  fur-seal, 
saunon,  and  other  fisheries;  the  jurisdiction 
over  merchant  vessels  and  seamen  of  the  United 
States;  the  custody,  construction,  maintenance, 
and  application  of  standards  of  weights  ana 
measurements;  and  the  gathering  and  supplying 
of  information  regarding  industries  and  markets. 
SECRETARIES  OF  COMMERCE* 


PKniDSNTS 

CAMutwr  Omcmm 

Resi- 
dences 

Ap- 

poi£ted 

Roosevelt, 
Roosevelt,      . 
Roosevelt,      . 

Taft 

Wilson,  .    .    . 

George  B.  Cortelyou,  . 
Victor  H.  MetcaH,  .    . 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  .    .   . 

Charles  Nagel 

William  CVRedfield,    . 

N.Y. 
Cal. 
N.Y. 
Mo. 

N.Y. 

1903 
1904 
1906 
1909 
1913 

"^Prior  to  1918  these  officers  were  known  as  Seoretaiiei 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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aenaton.  The  ezeeuiiye  is  given  by  the  Con- 
Btitution  to  the  preddent  of  the  Republic, 
elected  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  preai- 
dent  is  asaisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a 
coundl  of  ministers  divided  into  sev^i  depart- 
ments, namely,  those  of  the  interior  and  wor- 
ship;  foreign  affairs^  finance,  war  and  marine, 
justice  and  public  mstruction,  industry,  labor 
and  commimications,  and  public  works. 

Utah.  The  original  Ccmstitution  of  1895 
is  in  force  as  since  amended.  The  Legislature 
consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives; but  the  Constitution  provides  for  the 
initiaticHi  of  any  desired  legislation  by  the  legal 
voters  or  such  number  of  them  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  law,  and  such  voters  may  require  anv 
law  passed  by  less  than  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House  of  the  Legislature  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  the  State  b^ore  coming  into  effect. 
The  Senate  ^in  part  renewed  every  two  years) 
consists  of  eighteen  members,  elected  for  four 
3rears;  the  House  of  Representatives  has  forty- 
six  members  elected  for  two  years.  Bills  may 
originate  in  either  House.  The  House  of  Repre- 
smtatives  may  impeach;  the  Senate  tries  im- 
peachments. Eligiole  to  either  House  are 
dtisms  25  years  of  age,  three  years  resident 
in  the  State,  and  one  year  in  the  district  next 
before  the  election.  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution may  be  proposed  in  either  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  but  to  be  embodied  in  the 
Constitution,  they  must  be  carried  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  each  House 
and  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people. 
The  chief  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor 
elected  for  four  years.  He  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  militia.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  he  has  the  appointment  of  various  offi- 
cials. The  governor,  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  attorney-general  constitute  a  ooard 
of  pardons.  The  governs  has  the  power  of 
veto  but  its  exercise  may  be  overridden  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  each 
House.  Other  State  officials  are  the  secretary 
of  state,  auditor,  the  treasurer,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
atruction,  aU  dected  for  four  years.  There  are 
twenty-seven  counties  in  the  State. 

Venezuela.  The  Republic  of  Venezuela 
was  formed  in  1830,  by  secession  frcnn  the  other 
members  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  Con- 
stitution in  force  is  that  of  1914.  LegLslative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  congress  of  two  chambers, 
the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The 
former  consists  of  forty  members  elected  for  three 
years,  two  for  each  state,  Venezuelans  by  birth 
andoverSOyearsof  age.  The  latter  is  constituted 
as  follows:  Each  state  chooses  by  direct  election 
for  three  years  one  deputy,  a  Venezuelan  by 
birUi  and  over  21  years  of  age,  for  every  35,000 
inhabitants,  and  one  more  for  an  excess  of  15,000. 
The  federal  district  and  the  territories  which  are 
sufficiently  populous  elect  deputies  in  manner 
preecribea  by  law.  Executive  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  president  and  cabinet  of  ministers. 
The  president  is  elected  by  congress  and  holds 
office  for  seven  years;  there  is  no  restriction  as  to 
reelection.  He  must  be  a  Venezuelan  by  birth 
and  over  30  yean  of  age.  In  case  of  temporary 
or  permanent  disability  to  act,  the  president  may 


nominate  a^  member  of  the  cabinet  to  act  in 
his  place.  The  states  are  autonomous  and  politi- 
cally equaL  Each  has  a  legislative  assembly,  a 
president  and  a  fjeneral  secretary.  The  cabinet 
consists  of  the  ministers  of  the  interior,  foreign 
affairs,  finance  and  public  credit,  war  ana  marine, 
development,  public  works,  public  instruction. 

Vermont.  The  Constitution  in  force  at 
the  time  of  admission  was  that  of  1786.  In  1793 
a  new  Constitution  was  adopted  which,  with 
numerous  amendments  since  made  from  time 
to  time,  is  still  in  force.  The  State  Legislature 
consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives having,  the  former  thirty  and  the  lattor 
246  members.  Senators  must  be  30  yearn  of  age 
and  Representatives  21 .  The  sovemor  is  elected 
for  two  years.  He  exercises  the  chief  executive 
power  and  appoints  all  State  officers  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  law.  He  has  power  to  par- 
don, or  in  certain  cases  only  to  reprieve;  his 
veto  can  be  overridden  by  a  majonW  vote  of 
each  House.  Other  important  officials  are  the 
lieutenant-governor,  treasurer,  and  auditor. 
The  state  is  dividea  into  fourteen  counties. 

ViririniA*  The  first  Constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia was  adopted  on  June  29,  1776,  and  with 
Bttle  change  it  survived  till  recent  years.  The 
Constitution  now  in  force  was  adopted  by  the 
Convention  of  1902.  It  provides  for  a  Legisla- 
ture called  the  General  Assembly,  consisting  of 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Delegates,  the  former 
containing  not  more  than  forty  nor  less  than 
thirty-three  members,  and  the  latter  not  more 
than  a  hundred  nor  less  than  ninety.  Senators  are 
elected  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every 
two  years.  Elifl^ole  to  either  House  are  persons 
resident  in  the  district  and  qualified  to  vote  fc^ 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  except  paid 
office-holders  of  the  State  or  of  the  Union.  The 
executive  power  resides  in  a  governor,  elected  for 
four  years  by  the  voters  of  the  State.  He  must 
be  30  years  of  age,  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  for  ten  years,  and  have  resided  in 
the  State  for  five  yearn.  He  is  not  eligible  for 
the  succeeding  term.  He  is  required  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  administered; 
he  recommends  the  legislative  measures  ^^cn 
he  considers  necessary;  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  military  forces;  has  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  after  conviction,  but  must 
report  to  the  L^islature  on  each  case.  In  legis- 
lation he  has  a  limited  power  of  veto,  which  may 
be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each 
House,  if  such  majority  includes  a  majority  of  the 
elected  members.  There  is  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, a  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  and  a 
State  treasure,  each  of  whom  is  elected  for  the 
same  term  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gov- 
ernor. The  auditor  is  i^pointed  for  four  years 
by  the  two  Houses  sitting  top^ther. 

Washington  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State  in  1889.  The  Constitution  of  that  year 
has  been  variously  amended  from  time  to  tune. 
Legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Ijegi»- 
lature  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  the  latter  composed  of  not  less 
than  sixty-three  nor  more  than  ninetv^nine 
members  (actually  ninety-sevoi  in  1915),  the 
numbcor  of  Senators  being  not  more  than  half 
nor  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  members  of  the 
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House  of  Represeiitattves  (actually  forty-one 
in  1915).  The  membership  of  both  Houses  is 
apportioned  anew  every  five  years  according  to 
the  results  of  the  federal  decennial  census  and  of. 
the  intervening  decennial  State  c^isus.  Eligible 
for  either  house  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  qualified  voters  in  the  districts  for  which 
the  election  is  held.  But  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress  and  holders  of  United 
States  or  State  offices  are  disqualified.  The 
chief  executive  authority  resides  m  a  governor, 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  and 
holding  office  for  four  years.  He  is  charged  to 
watch  over  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws; 
he*  recomm^ids  legislative  measures,  communi- 
cating by  message  every  session  with  the  Legis- 
lature. He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  State 
military  forces:  he  has  pardoning  powers  as  to 
the  use  of  which  he  reports  to  the  Legislature;  he 
has  a  veto  in  legislation,  but  his  veto  may  be 
overridden  by  a  two-tmrds  majority  of  each 
House.  He  signs  all  commissions.  In  1912  the 
Constitution  was  amended  to  provide  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  for  the  recall  of  all 
elective  public  officers,  except  jud|^  and  for 
a  mandatory  system  of  official  publicity  touching 
measures  submitted  to  the  electorate. 

West  Vlri^ii^A.  The  Constitution  framed 
and  adopted  in  1872^  superseding  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1862,  as  vanou^  amended  from  time 
to  time,  is  now  in  force.  The  Le^lature  consists 
of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Delegates.  The 
members  of  both  Houses  are  elected  bv  the  i^en- 
eral  cdectors.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  thirtv 
members  dected  for  a  term  of  f oiu*  years  in  such 
a  manner  that  half  the  Senate  is  renewed  bien- 
nially. Senators  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age 
and  nave  beoa  resident  five  years  in  the  State 
and  in  the  senatorial  districts  for  which  they  are 
severally  chosen.  The  House  of  Delegates  con- 
sists of  eighty-six  members.  Every  bill  passed 
by  both  Houses  requires  the  assent  of  the  gov- 
ernor, but  if  this  is  refused  the  bill  may  bec^e 
law  on  being  revoted  by  a  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lating. The  executive  department  consists  of 
a  sovemor,  secretary  of  state,  superintendent 
of  free  schools,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  attorney- 
general,  each  elected  for  four  years.  The  gov- 
ernor must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age  and  is  not 
eli^^ble  for  reelection.  He  is  command^>in- 
chief  of  the  State  military  establishment,  con- 
venes tiie  Legi^ture  in  ^[tra  session,  approves 
or  disapproves  all  acts  of  the  Legislature,  fills 
vacant  State  offices  by  appointment,  and  is 
president  of  the  board  of  public  works. 

Wisconsin  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1848.  The  Constitution  of  that  year  is  in  force, 
but  has  been  frequently  amended.  The  Iqpsla- 
tive  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  an  Assembly. 
The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-three  membeirs 
^ected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  members  being  elected  at  one  time. 
The  Assembly  consists  of  100  members,  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years^  all  of  the  members  being 
elected  at  the  same  time.  The  powers  of  the  two 
Houses  as  to  appropriations  ana  revenue  bills  are 
the  same.  Eligible  to  the  Legislature  are  all 
males  who  are  aualified  electors  in  the  district 
to  be  representea  and  who  have  resided  one  year 
within  the  State,  except  members  id  C^mgress 


and  office  holders  under  the  United  States.  Tbe 
chief  executive  authority  in  the  State  is  vested 
in  the  governor,  who  is  elected  for  two  years  and 
has  the  powers  usually  resident  in  State  govern- 
ors, including  the  limited  veto  aiMi  panloning 
power.  The  secretary  of  state  is  elected  for  two 
years.  Other  important  elective  offices  are 
those  of  lieutenant-governor,  treasurer,  attorney- 
general,  superintendent  of  schools,  and  insurance 
commissioner.  Among  the  mcHie  important 
appointive  offices  are  the  following:  oommis- 
ffloner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics.  &i^x>inted 
for  four  years,  commissioner  of  banking,  dairy 
and  food  commissicHier,  superintendent  of  public 
property^  and  adjutant-g^^eral.  The  railroad 
commission  consisting  of  three  members  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  oonsait  of  the 
Senate,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  tax  com- 
mission is  composed  of  three  members  similariy 
appointed  for  a  term  of  ei^t  years.  The  civil 
service  commission  is  appointed  for  a  term  of 
six  yean,  and  the  boara  of  control  for  five 
years. 

Wyoming  was  admitted  into  the  Vmcm  m 
a  State  in  1890.  Hie  original  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1889,  is  still  in  force.  Constitutional 
amendments  proposed  in  either  House  of  the 
Legislature,  agreed  to  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all 
the  members  of  each  House,  and  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  people,  become  part  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a 
Senate  of  twenty-seven  members,  elected  for 
four  years  (about  one-half  retiring  evenr  two 
years),  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  fifty- 
seven  members  elected  for  two  years.  Legislatois 
must  be  citizens  (Senators  25  and  R^resentatives 
21  years  of  age),  and  must  have  resided  in  the 
coimty  or  district  one  year  next  preceding  the 
election.  Revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Rqsresentatives.  The  Senate  tries 
cases  of  impeachment  brought  by  the  other 
House.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State 
is  the  governor,  elected  for  four  years.  He  may 
appoint  to  offices  not  otherwise  imvided  for  by 
law,  has  a  limited  power  of  pardoning,  etc.,  may 
call  special  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  has  a 
veto  which  nu^  be  overridden  b^  a  two-thhxls 
vote  of  each  House.  Other  officials  elect«l  for 
four  years,  are  the  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  treasurer  is  not  eligible  for  tlie  suc- 
ceeding term. 

Zanzibar*  The  dominions  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  include  only  the  islands  of  Zaniibar 
and  Pemba,  and  the  coast  of  the  British  East 
Africa  up  to  ten  miles  inland.  Hie  Sultan  is  still 
the  titular  sovereign,  under  a  British  Protecto- 
rate. In  October,  1891,  a  regular  government 
was  formed  fot  Zanzibar.  All  accounts  are  now 
kept  in  English  and  Arabic,  and  are  always  open 
to  the  inspHBCtion  of  the  British  agent  and  consul- 
genend;  and  no  new  undertakings  or  additional 
expenditure  can  be  incurred  without  his  oons^t. 
On  February  1,  1892,  Zanzibar  was  declared  a 
free  port,  and  it  remained  so  until  October  1, 
1899.  One  court,  His  Britannic  Majesty's, 
deals  with  all  actions  to  which  a  British,  or 
British  protected,  person  or  the  subject  of  a  for- 
eign power  is  a  partv,  and  others;  the  sukan'a 
local  courts  deal  with  cases  between  natives. 
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INDUSTRY,  INVENTION,  COMMERCE 


Adulteration.  A  term  applied  to  the 
fraudulent  mixture  of  articles  of  coimneroe,  par- 
ticularly food,  drink,  drugs,  and  seeds,  with  harm- 
ful or  inferior  ingredients.  The  chief  objects  of 
adulteration  are  to  increase  the  weight  or  volume 
of  tixe  article,  to  give  color  which  either  makes 
a  good  article  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  or  else 
disguises  an  inferior  one,  to  substitute  a  (Reaper 
form  of  the  article,  or  to  sell  a  substance  from 
which  the  stren^  has  been  extracted,  or  to 
give  it  a  false  strength. 

Accordins  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  act 
<^  1906,  a  food  is  said  to  be  adulterated  under 
the  following  conditions:  'Tirst.  if  any  sub- 
stance has  been  mixed  and  packed  with  it,  so  as 
to  reduce  or.  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its 
quality  or  strength;  second,  if  any  substance 
has  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the 
article;  third,  if  any  valuable  constituent  of 
the  article  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstract- 
ed; fourth,  if  it  be  mixed,  colored,  iK)wdered, 
-coated,  or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage 
or  hiferiority  is  concealed:  fifth,  if  it  contains 
any  added  poisonous  or  otner  added  deleterious 
ingredient  which  may  render  such  article  in- 
jurious to  health when  such  products  are 

jeady  for  consumption;  sixth,  if  it  consists  in 
idiole  or  in  part  ot  a  filthy,  decomposed,  or 
putrid  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  whether 
manufactured  or  not,  or  if  it  is  the  product  oi 
a  diseased  animal  or  one  that  has  died  otherwise 
than  by  slaughter." 

The  term  adulteration  is  to  be  distinja^uished 
from  misbranding  which  is  applied  to  false  or 
misleading  statements  placed  on  the  package  or 
label  concerning  Uie  contents,  weight,  place  of 
manufacture,  or  qualities  of  the  article. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  frequent 
forms  of  adulteration,  many  of  which  are  not 
ill^al,  if  the  articles  are  correctlv  labeled. 

BuUer,  Much  inferior  country  butter  and  also 
4Buperior  grades  which  have  become  stale  are  sub- 
jected to  a  renovating  process.  Alkali  is  used 
to  remove  rancidity  and  the  fat  is  then  churned 
with  fresh  milk.  Federal  legislation  has  greatlv 
lessened  the  selling  of  the  product  as  fresh 
butter.  However,  when  labeled  "renovated 
butter"  it  may  be  manufactured  and  sold  under 
Federal  license.  As  a  result  of  Federal  and 
etate  legislation,  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and 
other  artificial  outters  or  butter  substitutes  as 
genuine  butter  has  become  infrequent. 

Canned  vegetables  are  generally  free  from  adul- 
teration. Being  hermetically  sealed^  no  artifi- 
cial preservative  is  required,  but  artificial  color 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  case  of  tomatoes  and 
with  some  imported  products,  such  as  peas. 
In  canning  sweet  com  a  small  amoimt  of  sugar 
is  sometimes  used,  but  this  must  be  specified  on 
the  label.    The  use  of  saccharin  is  prohibited. 

Cheese,  By  removing  the  cream  from  milk 
and  replacing  the  cream  by  some  other  fat,  so- 
called  ^'filled  cheese"  is  made.  When  properly 
labeled,  this  product  may  be  manuf acturea  and 
sold  under  Federal  Hcense. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,    Various  preparations  of 


these  have  been  mixed  with  starchy  cereal  prod- 
ucts or  ingredients,  including  wheat,  rice, 
maize,  arrowroot,  and  potato  starch. 

Coffee,  In  the  ground  state  coffee  is  readily 
adulterated.  Formerly  chicory  was  widely  used 
for  this  purpose,  also  ground  peas,  beans,  wheat, 
barley,  ana  various  other  materials.  At  the 
present  time  the  chief  offense  in  the  coffee  trade 
IS  niisbranding;  as,  for  example,  the  sale  of 
coffee  from  Brazil  as  Java  or  Mocha. 

Confectionery,  Under  Federal  law  candies  are 
re^urded  as  adulterated  if  they  contain  talc, 
barytes,  terra  alba,  chrome  yellow,  or  other 
mineral  substances,  poisonous  color,  flavor,  or 
other  in^^^ent  harmful  to  health  or  any  alco- 
holic liquor  or  narcotic  drugs. 

FkwcHng  Extracts.  An  extract  of  the  tonka 
bean  is  often  used  in  place  of  vanilla  extract, 
and  an  entirely  artificial  vanillin  much  cheaper 
still  is  employed.  Lemon  and  other  extracts 
are  easily  adulterated  with  cheaper  products. 

JeUieSy  Jams,  and  Marmalades,  In  the  cheiq>- 
est  forms  of  these  products  no  fresh  fruit  is 
used.  They  consist  entirely  <A  a  preparation 
made  from  dried  apple  peellng^  ana  cores  and 
glucose,  always  artificially  colored  and  some- 
times artificially  flavored.  Rec^it  laws  have 
o<»npelled  their  more  correct  labeling. 

Lard.  The  adulteraticm  of  lard  is  now  infre^ 
quent  owing  to  the  enactn^nt  of  numerous  state 
laws.  However^  cooking  fats  are  extensively 
prepared  by  mixtures  of  cotton-seed  oil,  beef 
suet,  and  other  substances,  but  they  are  gener- 
ally sold  as  compound  lards  or  lard  substitutes. 
In  order  to  overcome  the  excessive  softness  of 
the  lard,  particularly  in  warm  climates,  high- 
melting  stearin  from  beef  fat  is  often  added. 

Milk  is  most  frequently  adulterated  by  adding 
water  or  by  removing  t£»  cream.  Further,  the 
added  water  may  be  a  source  of  typhdd  fever  or 
other  diseases.  Milk  is  often  treated  with 
chemical  preservatives,  isnially  formaldehyde, 
enabling  the  dealers  to  keep  and  ^p  milk 
without  the  use  of  refrigeration.  To  some  ex- 
tent it  also  overcomes  lack  of  cleanliness  in 
the  dairy.  The  practise  of  addine  preservatives 
to  milk  IS  indefensible  and  is  siAaJSjXy  decreasing. 

Spices  are  often  adulterated  with  various 
ground  cereals,  nut  shells,  and  sawdust. 

Syrups  and  Strained  Honey  are  frequently 
mixed  with  gducose  or  com  syrup. 

Vinegar,  In  the  United  States  vinejgar  is  sup- 
posed to  be  made  iram  apple  juice  without  any 
addition  whatever.  ^  The  addition  of  water, 
b(Hled  cider  or  coloring  matter  is  considered  an 
adulteration  unless  labeled  artificial  or  imitation 
products.  Vinegar  made  from  the  juice  of  grapes, 
malt,  or  slucoee  must  be  labeled  accordingly. 

AertalNavlgatloii.  The  invention  of  the 
balloon  was  due  to  Ste^ien  and  Joseph  Mont- 
golfier,  sons  of  a  paper  manufacturer  at  Annonay, 
near  Lyons,  Frsjioe.  The  first  balloon  was  sent 
up  June  5,  1783,  and  reached  an  altitude  of 
at)out  a  Bule;  it  was  inflated  with  heated  air 
for  which  hydroffen  gaa  was  later  substituted. 
In  place  of  heated  air  or  hydrogen,  common  coal 
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gas  is  now  used.  This  improvement  was  in- 
troduced by  Charles  Green,  a  celebrated  English 
aeronaut. 

Balloons  have  been  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
science.  The  most  important  ascents  for  this 
pmrpose  were  those  made  by  Qlaisher  between 
1862  and  1866.  The  chief  problems  these 
ascents  tried  to  solve  were  the  nei^^t,  d^isity, 
and  thidkness  of  clouds,  the  direction  and  the 
rate  of  the  various  air  currents,  the  amount  of 
electricity  in  the  air,  and  the  comparison  of 
readings  of  an  aneroid  barometer  with  those  of 
the  mercury  barometer.  As  earlv  as  1794  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Revolution  balloons  were  used 
in  order  to  observe  the  enemy;  they  were  also 
used  in  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  in  the  American 
Civil  war,  and  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  1870-71. 
On  various  other  occasions  since  then  balloons 
have  been  used  in  warfare  for  observation  and 
the  direction  of  artillery  fire,  notablv  during 
the  Spanish-American  war,  tne  South-African 
war  in  1900,  and  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in 
1904. 

Among  the  notable  attempts  made  to  solve 
the  problon  of  artificial  flight  by  means  of 
aeroplanes  were  those  of  Langley,  Maxim,  Ader, 
lilienthal,  and  Chanute  at  different  periods. 
These  experiments  were  continued  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  by  the  Wri^t 
brothers.  Orville  and  Wilbur,  of  Dayton,  Omo. 
They  f oUowed  up  ideas  ah-eady  promulgated  by 
Lilienthal  and  Chanute.  In  1903  the  Wright 
brotherspooduced  their  first  aeroplane.  In  1908 
Orville  Wright  in  America  and  Wilbur  Wright 
in  France  made  several  notable  flights;  about 
this  time  great  records  were  also  made  by  other 
inventors.  The  introduction  of  the  hydro- 
aeroplane, in  1910.  was  of  great  advantage  to 
the  development  ot  aviation.  The  first  success- 
ful American  hydro-aeroplane  was  that  of  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss  which  was  shown  at  San  Diego,  Cal., 
January  26,  1911;  its  aquatic  device  eni3>les  an 
aeropls^e  to  rise  from  the  water  and  alight  there- 
on, also  to  be  launched  and  picked  up  by  naval 


Among  notable  flijshts  made  in  Europe  are  the 
crossing  of  the  Mediterranean  by  Garros,  of  the 
Pyrenees  by  Bider,  and  the  Alps  by  Bielovucci: 
in  America,  the  St.  Louis  to  New  York  flisht  of 
Harry  Atwood  and  the  trans-continental  flights 
of  C.  P.  Rodgers  and  Robert  G.  Fowler.  Re- 
markable progress  in  efficiency  is  shown  by  the 
advance  of  Sie  various  world's  records,  the 
highest  marks  for  1912  having  been  set  as 
foUows:  speed,  Vedrines,  107.4  miles  an  hour: 
duration  and  distance,  Foumy,  13  hours  ana 
18  minutes  of  continuous  flying,  covering  a  dis- 
tance of  628  miles;  height,  Garros,  19,(^  feet. 
Tlie  tendency  of  these  records  is  to  show  a 
steady  increase  from  year  to  year.  Experimental 
mcul  routes  served  by  aeroplanes  have  been 
established  in  both  England  and  America. 
Moving  pictures  as  well  as  ordinary  photo- 
graphs are  successfully  made  from  flying  ma- 
chines, wireless  telegraph  meesa^^  transmitted, 
guns  fired,  bombs  thrown,  and  important  mili- 
tary observations  and  sketches  taken.  Progress 
in  aviation  has  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the 
aeroplane  now  ranks  with  the  automobile  as  a 
mechanical    contrivance,    Uie    possibilities    d 


which  are  quite  defimtely  forecasted;  it  is  the 
basis  of  a  great  and  rapidly  growing  industry. 

The  year  after  the  appearance  of  Montgolfier  s 
balloon,  the  Robert  brothers  brought  out  the 
first  elongated  dirigible,  a  mdon-sh^)ed  bac 
52  feet  long  by  32  feet  in  diameter,  made  at 
silk  and  sui>porting  a  car  propelled  by  six  silkeD 
oars  and  guided  by  a  silk  rudder.  It  was  driven 
by  hand  power  and  traveled  no  faster  than  a  man 
can  walk.  General  Meusnier  followed  this  first 
dirigible  by  one  with  a  hull  composed  of  a  mdon- 
shaped  hydrogen  bag  inclosed  by  an  air  bag 
with  stabilising  planes  on  either  side  and  pro- 
pellers between  the  bag  and  the  car. 

Lack  of  engine  power  prevented  the  further 
development  of  dirigibles  until  1850  when  Julli«i 
made  the  first  torpedoHshaped  balloon.  It  was 
23  feet  tong^  weighed  two  and  one-half  pounds 
and  was  dinven  bv  twin  propellers  at  the  bow 
with  a  double  rudder  at  the  stem.  Throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy  steam, 
electricity  and  gas  were  applied  to  the  propdlini; 
of  airships.  Santos-Dumont  from  1898  on  built 
dirigibles  of  various  designs.  Count  Z^pelin 
evolved  the  forerunner  of  the  modem  dr^ul- 
nau^t  of  the  air;  a  notable  airship,  both  for 
its  size  and  design  was  that  in  whicn  he  made 
his  voyages  in  1900.  Modem  airships  of  this 
t3rpe  are  veritable  battleships  of  the  air;  they 
have  searchlights  for  nocturnal  scouting,  armor 
to  protect  their  motors,  and  wireless  outi&ts 
almost  as  powerful  as  those  of  a  trans-atlantic 
liner;  they  carry  machine  guns,  and  an  equip- 
ment for  discharging  bombs  from  the  bottom  of 
the  car  with  scientmc  accuracy  and  great  rapid- 
ity. They  carry  a  considerable  crew  and  pro- 
visions and  fuel  for  a  journey  of  as  much  as 
3,000  miles. 

In  1912  the  aeroplane  was  first  &nj^jed 
in  actual  warfare  by  the  Italians  in  Tripoli 
and  by  the  Balkan  states  and  the  Turkish  army 
in  the  Balkan  war.  In  the  great  conflict  in- 
volving all  the  principal  European  powers  aerial 
warcTsit  has  been  fully  tested.  The  heavier 
than  air  flying  machine  is  considered  essential 
in  warfare  and  every  important  nation  has  added 
aircraft  to  its  military  equipment. 

Agriculture 9  the  art  of  farming.  From 
Egypt  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  extended  to 
Greece,  where  it  flourished  1,000  years  before 
Christ.  Hesiod  describes  a  plough  consisting  of 
a  beam,  a  share,  and  handles.  The  Gre^ 
fanners  composted  with  skill,  and  saved  the 
materialB  for  the  compost  with  care.  A  higli 
appreciation  of  apiculture  seems  to  have  be^ 
a  fundamental  idea  among  the  early  Romans. 
A  tract  of  land  was  allott^  to  every  citisen  by 
the  state  itself,  and  each  one  was  carefully  re- 
stricted to  the  quantity  granted.  The  Roman 
agriculturists  whose  works  have  come  down  to 
us  are  Cato,  Varro.  Virgil,  Columbia,  Pliny,  and 
Palladius.  The  difference  of  soils  and  their 
adaptation  to  particular  crops  were  wdl  under- 
stood. Manures  were  saved  with  care.  Com- 
posts were  made  in  suitable  places,  hollows  being 
scraped  out  in  the  form  of  a  bowl  to  rec^e  the 
wash  from  the  house,  and  properly  protected 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  the  innabitants 
of  the  East  were  familiar  with  many  mechanical 
appliances  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and  proba- 
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ably  their  mricultaral  systemB  were  more  com- 
plete.— In  Britain,  the  Romans  made  many 
miprovements  dming  their  400  years  of  occupa- 
tion. The  agriculture  of  the  island  was  rude 
even  when  they  left  it,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  island  being  covered  with  forests  and 
marshes.  Then  the  Saxons  overran  the  coun- 
try, subsisting  mainly  by  the  chase  and  by 
keying  cattle,  sheep,  and  especially  swine, 
which  readily  fatten  on  the  mast  of  the  oak  and 
the  beech.  In  general,  the  only  grains  raised 
were  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  they  had  but 
smidl  quantities  of  these.  No  hoed  crops  of 
edible  vegetables  were  cultivated,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  HenryVIII.  Queen  Catharine 
was  obliged  to  send  to  Flanders  or  Holland  for 
saJad.  Indian  com,  potatoes,  squashes,  carrots, 
cabbages,  and  turnips  were  unknown  in  England 
until  i^ter  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
I^m  that  time  to  the  present,  the  gpradual  eleva- 
tion of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  has  con- 
tinuedj  and  agricultiu^  has  steadily  advanced. 
The  first  work  on  agriculture  published  in 
England  was  the  "Boke  of  Husbandrie,"  in 
1523,  by  Sir  Anthony  Fitsherbert. 

The  advance  in  the  art  and  science  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States  during  the  last  half 
dozen  years  has  been  remarkable,  and  has  had  a 
tremendous  c^ect  upon  the  nation's  prosperity. 
This  marked  progress  is  due  to  a  nmnber  of 
circumstances  and  conditions,  chief  of  which  are 
our  cpreat  varietv  of  soil  and  climate,  superior 
intelhgence  of  the  American  farmer,  improved 
machinery  and  implements,  sciratific  education 
in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  and  increased 
pride  of  occupation.  Increased  facilities  for 
transportation  and  lower  freight  charges  have 
widened  the  farmer's  market.  The  processes  of 
canning,  preserving,  and  refrigerating  have  pro- 
duced a  sunilar  effect,  and  have  also  provided  a 
means  for  disposal  of  surplus  perishable  products 
that  otherwise  would  be  lost.  The  utilization  of 
by-products,  as,  for  example,  the  conversion  of 
cotton  seed  into  oil,  fertilizers  and  food  for  live 
stock,  has  become  another  source  of  profit. 

Among  the  chief  improvements  we  may  men- 
tion deep  plowing,  extensive  irrigation  of  arid 
lands  and  the  use  of  the  tractor  or  tractionr 
engine.  By  the  introduction  of  new  or  improved 
implements  the  labor  necessary  to  the  carrying 
out  of  agricultural  operations  has  been  greatly 
diminished.  Science,  too,  has  been  called  in  to 
act  as  the  handmaid  of  art,  and  it  is  by  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  chemist  that  agriculture  has  been 
put  on  a  really  scientific  basis.  The  organization 
of  plants,  the  primary  elements  of  ^mich  they 
are  composed,  the  food  on  which  they  live,  and 
the  constituents  of  soils,  have  all  been  investi- 
gated, and  most  important  results  obtained, 
particularly  in  r^ard  to  manures  and  rotations. 
Artificial  manures,  in  great  variety,  to  supply  the 
elements  wanted  for  plant  growth,  have  come  into 
common  use,  not  omy  increasing  the  produce  of 
lands  previously  cultivated,  but  extending '  the 
limits  of  cultivation  itself.  An  improvement  in 
all  kinds  of  stock  l&  becommg  more  and  more 
general,  feeding  Is  conducted  on  more  Bcieniific 
principles,  and  improved  varieties  of  plfljita  used 
ad  fiela  crops  have  been  introduced.  The  intro- 
duction  of  the  S3\it  am  of  euBilage  for  preserving 


fodder  in  a  green  state  has  proved  eminently 
practical. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  conditions,  to  be  a 
thoroughly  trained  and  competent  agriculturist 
requires  a  special  education,  partly  theoretical 
and  partly  practical.  In  particular,  no  scien- 
tific cultivator  can  now  be  ignorant  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  which  teaches  the  constit- 
uents of  the  various  plants  ^wn  as  crops,  their 
relation  to  the  various  soils,  the  nature  and 
fimction  of  different  manures,  etc.  In  some 
countries  there  are  now  agricultural  schools  or 
colleges  supported  by  the  state.  In  the  United 
States  nearly  all  the  states  have  colleges,  or 
departments  of  colleges,  devoted  to  the  t,eaohing 
of  agriculture,  and  large  allotments  of  public 
land  have  been  made  for  their  support.  In 
Geroiany  such  institutions  are  numerous  and 
highly  dS&cient.  For  teaching  agriculture  prac- 
tically model  farms  are  commonly  established. 
In  many  countries,  too,  there  is  a  ministry  of 
agriculture  as  one  of  the  chief  department  of 
government.  Our  own  department  of  ajgricul- 
ture  has  achieved  the  foremost  place  in  the 
world  for  its  scientific  woric  in  practical  hus- 
bandry and  its  stimulating  influence. 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS    AND    MACHIN- 
ERY. VALUE  OF.  LAST  CENSUS  REPORT. 


Stai«i 


AUbam*. 

Ariiona. 

Arkaasaa, 

California.    .    .    . 

Colorado. 

Conneotiout.    .... 

Delaware. 

District  of  CoLumbia, 

Florida. 

Georgia,   ...... 

Idaho, 

Illinois 

Indiana.       

Iowa. 


Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 


Maryland,  .  .  . 
Massachusetts,  . 
Michigan.  .  .  . 
Minnesota,  .  .  . 
Mississippi,  .  . 
Missouri,  .  .  . 
Montana,.  .  .  . 
Nebraska.  .  .  . 
Nevada.  .  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire, 
N^w  Jersey,  .  . 
New  Mexico,  .  . 
New  York,  .  .  . 
North  Carolina,  . 
North  Dakota.    . 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma,  .  .  . 
Oregon,  .  .  .  . 
Pennsylyania, .  . 
Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  . 
South  Dakota,  . 
Tennessee,  .    .    . 

Texas. 

Utah.  .  .  .  . 
Vermont,.  .  .  . 
Virginia,  .  .  .  . 
Washington. 
West  VTrgima.  . 
Wisconsin.  .  . 
Wyonung,    .    .    . 


VAIiUB  OF, 

ON  Fabics 


116,290.004 

1,787,790 
16.364,198 
36.493,158 
12,791,601 

6,916.648 

S.206,095 
93<860 

4,446,007 
20,948,056 
10.476,051 
73,724,074 
40.999.541 
95.477,948 
48,310,161 
20,851.846 
18,977,053 
14.490.533 
11,859,771 
11.563.894 
49,916.286 
52,329,165 
16,905.312 
50,873,994 
10,539.653 
44.249,708 

1,576,096 

5,877,657 
13,109,507 

4,122.312 
83,644.822 
18.441.619 
48,907,695 
51,210,071 
27,088,866 
13,205,646 
70,726,065 

1,781,407 
14,108,853 
83j786,973 
21,292^171 
66,790.260 

4,468.178 
10,168.687 
18.116.888 
16.709,844 

7.011.513 
62,966,579 

3,668,394 
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OTHER  FARM  PRODUCTS 
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nj«iT 

pBODDer 

OF 

Hus- 

VAltIB 

Beuis(dr7,«libl*), 

Bu'h 

11.251,160 

1  21,771,482 

fi«ABa  (not  edible), 

Bu^i 

l7?»J3a 

24l.0r.0 

Broom  Gem,     .        , 

Lbfl. 

TS.95t>,05S 

5,134,434 

Butter, 

Lbs. 

1.610,41£,2G3 

• 
9,710.641 

>.  *  L  > 

3,604.636 

C^lerf 

■  +  ■  * 

*     .     .     .      r 

3,022,S4^ 

Che«« . 

Lbe. 

^m,6B2,tM 

• 

QovcFrSeacL      .    .    . 

Eu'ii 

i,02£,aiet 

6.925,132 

. . , . 

5.936.419 

CottDD  Seed* ,    .    .    . 

Tqim 

5,a24,e34 

121,075,9S4 

CumimbePBi  .... 

2,719.3*0 

flowers  uid  FlAiitit. 

Don. 

1,501311*371 

3{»,68a,9fl0 

34,872.320 

Fowal  Prmluct*,  .    . 

105,306,283 

Fruit*  (orchwd),      . 

Bti^ft 

2U,683.a9S 

140,667,347 

Applea<  .    .    .    .    . 

Bu's 

146,122,318; 

83,231,492 

Aprieot*. 

B«« 

4,150.2fl.l 

2.&S4,U0 

Bu'8 

4.12Ci,<>flO 

7,231,160 

Pfcicha  &  KeetiriiMB 

Bub 

35.470. 27fl 

28,7S1,078 

F^Art,      ,     .    .     .    . 

Bu^B 

8,B40.733 

7,910,600 

Flitro*  ft  Fnifice, 

BiL-s 

15>480.170 

10.299,496 

S^kSoed/  :  : 

B^*B 

428,672 

617.243 

Bu*s 

6l..ltM 

12.160 

GhU'a 

32.583.938 
7,246.632 

Gider'VioftgAr, 

Fr^ts  (■tn»nK      .    . 

^S: 

4ae,5fi5,863 

29,974,481 

BlAckbeiTiM,     .    . 

55,343.570 

3,009.831 

CranbeniMt  . 

<;ts. 

38.243,060 

1,755,613 

Curtantfli    -    .        h 

as: 

10,44&,532 

790.431 

5.282,843 

417,034 

lUiipbcrriCT.      .    . 

^t 

flO.018,I9fi 

5.132,277 

Btrmwberrles.    .    . 

255.702.035 

17,913,9241 

U!icUiiBi&0d,      .    . 

Cte. 

627,637 

55,369 

Fniita  (sub-tropicttl) 

24,707.000 

HWi.   , 

Lbs. 

35,060,306 

S03.810 

Grapefruit,     .    .    . 

Boxes 

1.189,250 

2,060.010 

I^mona,      .... 

Boxes 

2.770.313 

2,093.738 

PnODDCT 


Fruits  (nl>»tnp1)  Ottot. 

Olive*.    .    .    -    .    , 

Ornnirta,     .... 

Pitic^ppiH,    .    .    . 

Uncladsi^eai  .  . 
Oriipe»,  .,..., 
Grass  3fl«d,  .... 
Hemp.  ,..,-. 
Hon&y,  ,  .  .  *  *  . 
Hops,.  .  H  .  ,  .  . 
Kif&  CcTD  A  MOo  MsiK, 
M«plt  Sirup,-  .  .  . 
Mspl^  BUE^P      '    .     ' 

Milk 

M&Lsir  ^  Go&t  II sir, 
Nixraery  Froduots, 

Nui3,      

OoioDft,  ...... 

Pv&nuifl.     ,    .    .    .    . 

F^an  <dry)i    ^    p    -    . 
FcBH  (Er*«?n),     .    .    . 
Peppermint,      *    -    . 
Seeds  (miic.) .... 

Borghum  Caq*,  .  . 
SoTfthum  Sirup,  .  . 
Bu»r  B<^pt9,      .    .    . 

Bcil&iia«?  Made,     . 

Bui^r  Made  .  > 
6uear  Cane,  .... 

Cane  Bold,     .    .    . 

MoUssen  Msd^,     , 

Sij-irp  Ma^if!!,  ,  .  . 
'  Su^ar  Made.  .  . 
dwt,  Pota's  (k  Yams 
Totoatoes,.  .... 
Ve^tablra  (miiQ.),  . 
WatertackiQs,  .  .  , 
Wax,  ...,., 


'  Ck  IT 
or 


Lbs. 

Boxee 

Gratas 

Lbs." 

Bu's 

Uw. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Ba*B 

Oall'fl 

Lba, 

G&U*s 

Lb*. 

Lb^' 

BaV 
Bu*s 

Lbsl' 


Lbs. 


Quanttr 


16.405,493 

19,4S7,4S] 
778,651 

2.S71,065',»65 

6,671,34^ 

7.483,295 

54,614,300 

40,718,748 

17,597,306 

4.106,418 

14,060,206 

7,466,406.3a4 

3,778,706 

'62.328'6i0 

19,415,816 
7,120,294 

iks^osi 


Tons 

1,647,262 

GaU^B 

16,532.3&2 

Tons 

3,932.357 

OOl^s 

2(1,812.747 

Lbs. 

1,003,363.401 

Ton* 

6.240,2e0 

Tons 

4,638.677 

Gair* 

25,280.SS3 

Dallas 

23,083,439 

Lba. 

66S*,278.S34 

Bu"» 

69,232,070 

904  .B&7 


Valub 


f        404.574 

17,566,404 

7M,000 

14a,4«7 

22,027,961 

L5,137,6i83 

412.690 

fi,762369 

7,844,746 

10316,940 

3.797JiT 

1,3:^.493 

901,597 
21,050it^ 

4,447,«74 

6,709,047 
18,271,929 
10.963,739 

2.786*502 
253,000 

1.411.013 
10,174,4A7 

7,063,000 
19,830.724 

1,129,906 
46,937,620 
36,4I5,9S3 
16,766,740 

3388,597 
10.007,»fri 
26,686,461 
36,^29,1711 
13,707,929 
216,257,066 

MS3,10I 
220^14 


^Includes  all  dairy  products  of  farmd,  eaoludinc  borne  coiuumpLioa  of  milk 
<656,301,24d. 
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Air-pumpy  an  instrument  for  removing  the 
air  from  a  veeseL  The  eBsential  part  ip  a  hollow 
brass  or  glass  cylinder,  in  which  an  air-tight 
piston  is  made  to  move  up  'and  down  by  a  rod. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  a  connecting 
tube  leads  to  the  space  which  is  to  be  exhausted, 
which  is  usually  formed  by  placing  a  bell-glass, 
called  the  receiver,  with  edees  ground  smooth, 
and  smeared  with  lard,  on  a  flat,  smooth  plate  or 
table.  When  the  piston  is  at  tne  bottom  of  the 
bairel,  and  is  then  drawn  up,  it  lifts  out  the  air 
from  the  barrel,  and  a  portion  of  the  air  under 
the  receiver,  by  its  own  expansive  force,  passes 
through  the  connecting  tube,  and  occupies  the 
space  below  the  piston,  which  would  otherwise 
be  a  vacuum.  The  w  in  the  receiver  and  barrel 
is  thus  rarofied.  The  piston  is  now  forced  down 
and  the  c^ect  of  this  is  to  close  a  valve  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  connecting  tube,  and  opening 
inwards  into  the  barrel.  The  air  in  the  barrel 
is  thus  cut  off  from  returning  into  the  receiver, 
and,  as  it  becomes  condensed,  forces  up  a  valve 
in  the  piston,  which  opens  outwards,  and  thus 
escapee  into  the  atmosphere.  When  the  piston 
reacnes  the  bottom,  and  begins  to  ascend  again, 
this  valve  doses;  and  the  same  process  is  repeatea 
as  at  the  first  ascent.  Each  stroke  thus 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  receiver; 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  it  is  evident 
that  the  exhaustion  can  never  be  complete. 
Even  theoretically,  there  must  always  be  a  por- 
tion left,  though  that  portion  may  be  rendered 


less  than  any  assignable  cniantity :  and  practi- 
cally the  process  is  limited  dv  the  elastic  force  of 
the  remaming  air  being  no  longer  sufficient  to 
open  the  valves.  The  degree  of  rarefaction  is 
indicated  by  a  gauge  on  the  principle  of  the 
barometer.  Hie  air-puiiq>  was  invented  by 
Otto  Guericke,  1654. 

Alcoholy  the-purelv  spirituous  or  intoxi- 
cating part  of  all  liquids  that  have  imdergone 
vinous  fermentation^  extracted  by  distillation  — 
a  limpid  colorkss  hquid,  o£  an  agreeable  smeU 
and  a  strong,  pungent  taste.  When  brandy, 
whisky,  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  themselves 
distillea  from  cruder  materials,  are  again  dis- 
tilled, highly  volatile  alcohol  is  the  first  product 
to  pass  cm.  The  alcohol  tJius  obtained  contains 
much  extraneous  matter,  including  a  proportion 
of  water,  from  the  first  as  high  as  2X)  or  25  per 
cent.,  and  increasing  greatly  as  the  process  con- 
tinues. Charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda  put  in 
the  brandy  or  other  liquor,  partly  retam  the 
fusel-oil  and  acetic  acid  it  contains.  The  product 
thus  obtained  by  distillation  is  called  rectified 
spirits  or  spirits  of  winey  and  contains  from 
55  to  85  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  rest  being 
water.  By  distilling  rectified  spirits  over  car- 
bonate of  potassium,  powdered  quicklime,  or 
chloride  of  calcium,  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
is  retained,  and  nearly  pure  alcohol  passes  over. 
It  is  only,  however,  b^  very  prolonged  digestion 
with  desiccating  agents  and  subsequent  custiDa- 
tion  that  the  last  traces  of  water  can  be  removed. 
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The  speeifio  gravity  of  alcohol  varies  with  its 
purity,  decreasing  as  the  quantity  of  water  it 
eontuns  decreases.  This  property  is  a  con- 
venient test  of  the  alcoholic  strength  of  liqaors 
that  contain  only  alcohol  and  water;  but  on 
account  of  the  condensation  that  invariably 
takes  place  on  the  mixture  <A  these  two  liquids, 
it  can  DC  applied  only  in  connection  with  special 
tables  of  reiference,  or  by  means  of  an  instrument 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Its  veiy  low 
freezing  point  renders  it  valuable  for  use  in 
thermometers  for  very  low  temperatures.  Alco- 
hol is  extremely  inflammable^  aad  bums  with  a 
pale  blue  flame,  scarcely  visible  in  bright  da^r- 
fight.  It  occasions  no  carbonaceous  deposit 
upon  substances  held  over  it,  and  the  products 
oa  its  combustion  are  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  steady  and  uniform  heat  Tii^ch  it  gives 
during  combustimi  makes  it  a  valuable  material 
for  lamps.  It  dissolves  the  vegetable  acids,  the 
volatile  oils,  the  resins,  tannin,  and  extractive 
matter,  and  many  of  the  soaps;  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  fixed  oils  are  taken  up  bv  it  in  small 
quantities  only^  but  some  are  dissolved  largely. 
When  alcc^ol  is  submitted  to  distillation  with 
certain  acids  a  peculiar  compound  is  formed, 
called  ether.  It  is  alcohol  which  gives  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors  the  property  whence  they  are  so 
calledL  Alcohol  acts  strongly  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  thou^  in  small  doses  it  is  stimulat- 
ing ana  exhilarating,  in  large  doses  it  acts  as  a 
poison.  In  medicine  it  is  often  of  great  service. 
Annuity,  a  sum  of  money  paid  annually  to 
a  person,  and  continuing  dth^  a  certain  number 
oC  years  or  for  an  uncertain  period,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  particular  event,  as  the  death  of  the 
recipient  or  annuitant,  at  that  of  the  party 
liable  to  pay  the  annuity;  or  the  annuity  may 
be  nerpetuai.  Annuities  for  uncertain  periods, 
ana  particularly  life  annuities,  are  more  frequent, 
and  the  value  of  the  annuity  is  computed  accord- 
ing to  the  probable  duration  oi  the  life  by  which 
it  is  limited.  Such  annuities  are  often  created 
by  contract,  whereby  the  government  or  a  private 
annuity  office  agrees,  fen*  a  certain  sum  advanced 
by  the  purchase,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  yeariy, 
quarterly,  or  other  peanodical  payments,  to  the 
person  aavancins  the  money,  or  to  some  other 
named  by  him,  during  the  me  of  the  annuitant. 
Or  the  annuity  may  be  granted  to  l^e  annuitant 
during  the  life  of  some  other  person,  or  during 
two  or  more  joint  lives,  or  durmg  the  life  of  the 
k>ngest  liv^  at  survivor  among  a  number  of 
persons  named.  If  a  person  having  a  certain 
capital,  and  intending  to  spend  this  capital  and 
the  income  of  it  during  his  own  Ufe,  could  know 
precisely  how  long  he  should  live,  he  might  lend 
this  capital  at  a  obtain  rate  during  his  life,  and 
by  taxing  every  year,  besides  ihe  interest,  a 
certain  amount  of  the  capital,  he  might  secure 
the  same  annual  amoimt  for  his  support  during 
his  life  in  such  manner  that  he  should  have  the 
same  sum  to  spend  every  year,  and  consume 
precisely  his  whole  capital  during  his  Hfe.  But 
since  he  does  not  know  how  long  he  is  to  live  he 
agrees  with  the  government  or  an  annuity  office 
to  take  the  risk  of  the  duration  of  his  life,  and 
agree  to  pay  him  a  certain  annuity  during  his  life 
in  exchange  for  the  capital  which  he  proposes  to 
invest  in  this  way.    The  probable  duration  6t 


his  life  therefcnre  becomes  a  subject  ci  compu- 
tation; and  for  the  purpose  o^  making  this  cal- 
culation tables  of  longevity  are  made  by  noting 
the  proportions  of  deaths  at  certain  ages  in  the 
same  oountiy  or  district.  In  the  United  States 
the  granting  of  annuities  is  conducted  by  private 
companies  or  corporations.  The  following  are 
the  approximate  rates  of  the  best  managed  com* 
panics:  In  consideration  of  $1,000  paid  to  a 
company,  the  annuity  granted  to  a  person  aged 
40  wouldf  be  |52.75;  aged  45,  $58.10;  aged  50l 
$64.70;  aged  55,  $73i&,  a^  60,  $86.20;  aged 
65,  $100;  aged  70,  $123.45;  a^  75,  $145.95; 
aged  80,  $180.15.  The  purchase  of  annuitk«, 
as  a  system,  has  never  gained  much  foothold  in 
America  —  the  endowment  i^aii  of  life  insurance* 
by  which  after  the  lapse  of  a  term  of  years  the 
insured  receives  a  sum  in  bulk,  being  preferred. 
Massachtisetts,  however,  passed  a  law  in  1907 
witii  the  direct  purpose  of  oacouradng  annuities. 

Automobiles  or  Motor  Cars.  Auto- 
matic propdling  vehides  whose  motive  power  is 
furnished  Dy  gasoline,  petroleum,  electric  storage 
battery,  steanl,  or  compressed  air.  In  1680  Sr 
Isaac  Newton  proposed  the  construction  of  a 
self-propelling  steam  carriage.  A  rudunentary 
one  was  built  by  Cugnot,  a  Frenchman,  in  1769; 
the  first  {Nractidu  one  by  Trevithick  in  England, 
in  1802.  Several  steam  moiat  stage  coaches, 
with  heavy  boilers  and  engines,  were  built  in 
England,  1824-36.  They  had  room  for  but  few 
passengers.  In  1885  Daimler  invented  an  in- 
ternal combustion  motor  which  he  fitted  to  a 
bicycle.  French  manufacturers  of  motor  cars 
seized  upon  the  idea  but  development  was  alow 
imtil  after  1804.  The  use  of  the  dectrio  vdiide 
was  attempted  in  France  and  England  in  1^7 
but  the  manufacture  of  oars  having  internal 
combustion  motors  progressed  much  more 
rapidly.  By  1907  the  automobile  was  in  es- 
tablished use  in  Japan  and  China,  and  London 
had  introduced  motor  cabs.  During  the  next 
few  3rears  standardization  of  types,  q^edalized 
manufacture  of  parts,  and  increased  production 
tended  to  reduce  the  price.  The  use  of  motor 
cars  for  travel,  for  heavy  trucking,  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes,  and  for  military  transportation 
is  now  universal.  '  In  fact,  the  growtn  of  the 
automobile  industry  is  one  ol  the  most  remark* 
able  in  the  history  of  manufacturing. 

Acc(»rding  to  the  United  States  census  <^  1910, 
the  capital  then  invested  in  the  automobile 
industry  was  $173,837,000,  employing  75,721 
wage  earners,  payins  wages  to  the  amount  of 
$48,694,000,  and  producing  126,570  cars  valued 
at  $249,202,000.  According  to  the  best  available 
statistics  for  1917^  552  manufacturers  oi  automo- 
biles, with  factories  located  in  32  states,  had  an 
invested  ca^ntal  of  $736,000^000,  anpk>yed  280,- 
000  workers  with  annual  wages  amounting  to 
$275,000,000,  produced  1,860,194  motor  vehicles 
with  a  gtoea  wholesale  value  of  $917,470,938. 

In  addition,  there  were  in  1917  1,080  manu* 
facturers  of  parts  and  accessories,  having  an 
invested  capital  of  $336,000,000,  em|doying 
320,000  woii^ers  and  paying  $288,000,000  in 
wages.  Tire  makers  alone,  m  1917,  produced 
18,000,000  tires  vahied  at  $450,000,000.  Hie 
yec^y  consumption  of  raw  materials  by  ^be  auto- 
mobik  industry  amounted  to  $300,000,000  and 
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the  manufactutcrs  of  automobiks  e]q>etided 
^480,000,000  for  parts  and  materials. 

There  were  also  2,800  distributors  of  automo- 
biles, with  $41,000,000  invested  c&j^ial  and 
28,000  employees  to  wh<xn  $25,000,000  was  paid 
in  Wfikges.  The  retail  dealers  in  the  United  States 
numbered  25,000,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
$184,000,000  and  employed  202,000  salesmen, 
repairmen,  and  other  assistants  to  whom  $159,- 
000,000  in  wages  was  paid.  The  industry  as  a 
whole  provided  a  livelihood  for  about  1,000,000 
employees.  On  July  1, 1917,  there  were  4,242,800 
registered  automobile  owners  in  the  United 
States.  There  has  been  a  great  development  of 
commercial  vehicles.  About  400,000  of  the  regis- 
tered automobiles  in  1917  were  commercial  cars. 

Banking  was  authorized  in  the  United 
States  during  the  war  of  the  Revoluticm,  a  reso- 
lution being  adopted  in  congress  on  May  26, 
1781,  approving  a  plan  for  a  national  bank  pro- 
posed by  Robert  Moms  of  Philadelphia.  As  a 
result  the  Bank  of  North  America  was  incorpo- 
rated on  December  31  following,  with  a  capital 
of  $400,000,  of  which  $254,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  United  States  government.  This 
bank,  rechartered  from  time  to  tiifie,  is  one  of 
the  national  banks  of  Philad^hia.  Another 
bank,  Imown  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
was  projected  by  Alexander  Hamilton  when 
the  government  had  been  organised  under  the 
constitution.  It  was  established  in  1791  but 
closed  in  1811,  failing  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  its 
charter.  A  second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  incorporated  on  April  3,  1816.  Meanwhile 
other  banks  had  been  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  these,  driven  to  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  by  the  war  of  1812, 
were  aided  b>[  the  operation  of  the  new  bank  to 
an  extent  which  enabled  them  to  resume.  This 
bank,  however,  was  driven  to  the  wall  in  1840 
by  political  opposition  under  President  Jackson. 

Ijie  system  of  national  banks  was  inaugurated 
in  1864  under  exigencies  created  by  the  civil 
war.  The  minim^im  capital  reciuired  of  national 
banks  varies  with  the  population.  In  towns  of 
3,000  or  less,  $25,000  capital;  3,000  to  6,000, 
$50,000;  6,000  to  50,000,  $100,000;  ov^  50,000. 
$200,000.  State  banks,  trust  companies,  ana 
savings  banks  operate  under  state  charter. 

The  currency  law  of  1913  aims  to  provide 
means  for  making  the  banking  system  reqx)nsive 
to  the  needs  of  trade,  and  a  monetajnr  system 
elastic  enough  to  prev^it  panics.  There  are 
12  federal  reserve  banks  in  12  federal  reserve 
districts  covering  the  entire  United  States. 
Thev  are  located  as  follows:  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Richmond,  At- 
lanta, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  Dallas,  San  Francisco.  Eacn  bank  must 
have  a  capital  of  at  least  $4,000,000.  All  national 
banks  must  merge  into  this  system.  Any  state 
bank,  with  specified  requirements,  may  become 
a  member  bank.  Each  federal  reserve  bank  is 
controlled  by  a  board  of  9  directors,  holding 
office  for  3  years:  three  members  are  chosen  by 
and  are  representative  of  the  stock-holding 
banks;  three  members  at  the  time  of  their  elec- 
tion must  be  actively  engaged  in  their  district 
in  commerce,  agriculture  or  some  other  industry; 
three  members  are  named  by  the  federal  reserve 


board.  The  entire  system  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  central  board  in  Washington  known 
as  the  fed^*al  reserve  board,  oonsiBting  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  and  the  compto>ller  of 
the  currency  acting  ex-officio,  and  five  memb^B 
named  by  the  president  wiUi  the  ^proval  of 
the  senate.  The  five  members^  at  Ic^  two  of 
whom  must  be  experienced  in  banking  or  finance, 
receive  each  $12,000  annually,  with  necessary 
traveling  expenses;  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency, $7,000.  No  senator  or  repres^itative  in 
congress  can  be  a  member  of  the  federal  reserve 
board  or  an  officer  or  a  director  of  a  federal 
reserve  bank. 

Canal,  an  artificial  wateiHxmrse  for  the 
transportation  ol  goods  or  pass^igers  by  boats 
or  ships,  or  for  purposes  of  drainage  or  irriga- 
tion. The  canals  most  familiar  to  ordinary 
readers  are  for  navigation.  These  consist  usu- 
ally of  a  number  of  different  sections,  each  on 
one  level  throughout  its  course,  but  difitering  in 
relative  height  from  the  others.  From  one 
section  to  another  boats  are  transferred  by 
means  of  locks,  or  it  may  be  by  inclines  or  lifts. 
The  lock  is  a  water-tight  inclosure  with  gates  at 
each  end,  constructed  between  two  successive 
sections  of  a  canal.  When  a  vessel  is  descend- 
ing, water  is  let  into  tiie  lock  till  it  is  on  a  level 
with  the  higher  water,  and  thus  permits  the 
vessel  to  enter;  the  upper  gates  are  then  dosed, 
and  by  the  lower  gates  being  gradually  opened, 
the  water  in  the  lock  falls  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  water,  and  the  vessel  passes  out.  In  as- 
cending the  operation  is  reversed.  The  indins 
conveys  the  vessel  from  one  reach  to  another 
generally  on  a  specially-constructed  carriage 
running  on  rails,  by  means  of  drums  and  cables. 
The  lift  consists  of  two  counterbalancing  troughs, 
one  going  up  as  the  other  descends,  carrying  the 
vessel  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  levd,  or 
vice  versa.  Works  of  great  magnitude  in  the 
way  of  cuttings,  embankments,  aqueducts, 
bridges,  tunnels,  resorvoirs  for  wate]>supply, 
etc.,  are  often  necessary  in  constructing  canals. 
Canals  have  been  known  from  remote  times, 
Egypt  being  intersected  at  an  early  period  by 
canals  branching  off  from  the  Nile  to  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  for  purposes  of  irrigation 
and  navigation.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  before 
the  Christian  era,  there  existed  a  canal  between 
the  Red  sea  and  the  Nile.  In  China,  also, 
canals  were  early  made  on  a  very  large  scale. 
In  Holland,  where  the  country  is  nat  and  water 
abundant,  canals  were  constructed  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  cenUury.  The  lock,  however,  was 
not  invented  until  the  fifteenth  century,  both 
the  Dutch  and  the  Italians  claiming  the  honor. 
Since  then  Europe  has  been  provided  with 
numerous  canals,  which,  being  connected  usually 
with  navigable  rivers,  give  access  by  water  to 
most  parts  of  its  interior.  Among  the  numerous 
canals  of  Holland,  the  most  important  is  now 
the  great  ship  canal,  from  200  to  300  feet  wide 
and  twenty-three  feet  deep,  which  connects 
Amsterdam  with  the  North  sea.  In  France 
there  are  many  canals  and  canalised  rivers,  the 
principal  being  the  Canal  du  Midi,  branching  off 
from  the  Garonne  at  Toulouse,  and  falling  mto 
the  gulf  of  Lyons  at  Narbonne,  thus  oonnectinK 
the   bay   of   Biscay   and   Mediterranean,   and 
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three  canals  oonnecting  the  basins  of  the  Rhone, 
Loire,  Seine,  and  Rhine.  The  canals  of  France 
have  a  total  length  of  over  3,000  miles.  In 
Belgium  there  is  the  Ghent-Temeuzen  canal, 
which  allows  large  vessels  to  sail  to  Ghent  from 
the  Scheldt  estuary.  The  chief  canals  in  Ger- 
many are  the  Ludwios  canal  in  Bavaria,  connect- 
ing the  Rhine  and  me  Danube;  and  the  Baltio- 
North  sea,  or  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  cainal  for  sea- 
going vessels,  connecting  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
with  the  Bidtic  near  Kiel.  This  was  constructed 
in  1887-95;  as  enlarged,  1910-14,  it  permits  the 
largest  vessels  to  pass.  In  Russia  there  is  canal 
and  liver  commimication  between  the  Caspian 
and^the  Baltic,  a  large  part  of  the  route  consist- 
ing of  the  Volga.  In  Britain  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  celebrated  is  the  Bridgewater  canal 
(1761-65),  in  Lancashire  and   Cheshire,  with  a 


length  of  thirty-eight  miles.  In  Scotland  there 
are  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  thirty-five  miles 
long,  joining  these  two  rivers;  and  the  Cale- 
donian, sixty  and  one-half  miles,  from  the 
Moray  Firth  on  the  east  coast  to  Loch  £^ 
on  the  west,  passing  through  Loch  Ness,  Loch 
Oich,  and  Loch  Lochy.  In  the  British  Islands 
there  is  a  total  length  of  canal  of  about  4,000 
miles,  more  than  five-sixths  being  in  England. 
The  Manchester  Ship  canal,  a  waterway  for 
ocean-going  steamers  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Mersey  to  Manchester,  was  begun  in  1887.  The 
Panama  canal  was  constructed  1904-14  (See 
Panama  canal).  The  New  York  state  barge  canal 
system  includes  the  Erie,  Oswego,  Champlain 
and  Cayuga-Seneca  canals;  including  lakes  and 
rivers  it  furnishes  about  790  miles  of  continuous 
waterway  for  boats  of  10  feet  draft. 


Tabulation  thowing  the  ooft  and 
principal  Americaa  oaxmls: 


CANALS 

date  of  oonatniotion,  lenstk,  number  of  looks,  and  navigable  depth  of  the 


Canals 


Albemarle  and  Chesa- 

.  poake 

Augusta,    .   .  ^    .   .   .    . 

Black  River 

Cayuga  and  Seneca,     .    . 

Champlain, 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware, 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio*     . 
Gompanys, 


Dalles-Celilo 

D^ware  and  Raritan,    . 

Delaware  Division,  .    .    . 
Des  Moines  Rapids,      .    . 

Dismal  Swamp,    .    .    .    . 


Erie,   .    . 
Fairfield, 


Galveston  and  Brasos,     . 

Hooking, 

Illinois  and  Hiohig^in,  .    . 
Illinois  and  Mississippi,    . 

Lake  Washington,    .    .    . 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga- 
tion Co., 

Louisrville  and  Portland,  . 

Miami  and  Eria,    «   .    .    . 

Morris, 

Muscle  Shoals  and  Elk 
River  Shoals,     .... 

Newborn  and  Beaufort, 

Ogeechee, 


Ohio,  .... 
Oswego,  .  . 
Pennsylvania, 


Portage  Lake  and  Lake 
Superior, 

Port  Arthur,      ..... 

Santa  F^. 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Co., 

Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake 
Michigan, 

St.  Mary's  Falls,  .... 

Susquehanna  and  Tide- 
water  

Walhonding, 

WeUand  (ship  canal).  .    . 


Cqbv  or 

CoNSTRfC- 


$1,S41,863 
1,500,000 
3,581,954 
2,282,632 

4,044,000 
3,730,230 

11,290,327 
90,000 

4,800,000 

4,888,749 

2,433.350 
4,582,009 

2,800.000 

52,540,800 


340.000 

975,481 

7.367,787 

7,250,000 

5.000,000 


4.455.000 
5,578,631 
8,062,680 
6,000,000 

3.156,919 

*407,8i0 

4,695,204 
5,239«526 
7,731.750 

528.892 

'  70.660 

12.461.600 

99.661 
7.909,667 


4,931,345 

607.269 

26,080.366 


COH- 
FLrTEU 


1860 
1^7 
1849 
1839 

1822 
1829 

1860 
1847 

1916 

1838 

1830 
1877 

1822 

1825 


1851 
1843 
1848 
1893 

1917 


1821 
1872 
1835 
1836 

1889 

1840 

1835 
1828 
1839 


1873 
1899 
1880 
1826 

1881 
1896 


1840 
1843 
1833 


LESfTTH 
MiLKd 


No.  OF 

LOCXB 


44 

9 

35 
25 

81 
14 

184 
22 

66 

60 
7H 

22 

363 

38 

42 

102 

75 

8H 


108 

274 
103 

16 

3 
16 

317 

38 
193 


25 

7 

10 

108 


45 
25 
26M 


109 
11 


82 
3 


73 

1 


5 
14 


33 
8 


72 
None 


26 
15 
3 


57 

2 

93 

33 

11 

None 

5 

150 
18 
71 


None 


71 


None 
1 


32 
11 
26 


Dkfth 
FasTt 


7H 
11 

4 
7 

6 
9 

6 
6 

8 

*-0 

6 
5 

6 

7 


4 
6 
7 

36 


5H 
5 


15 

26 
5 

15 
21 


6H 
4 
14 


Location 


Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Currituck  Sound,  N.  C. 
Savanziah  River,  Qa.,  to  Augusta,  Ga. 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  to  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Montesuma,   N.    T..   to   Cayuga  and 

Seneca  Lakes,  N.  Y. 
WhitehaU,  N.  Y.,  to  West  Trov.  N.  Y. 
Chesapeake    City,    Md.,    to   Delaware 

City.  Pel. 
Cumberland,  Md.,to  Washington,  D.  C 
Mississippi  River,  La.,  to  Bayou  Blaok* 

La. 
Columbia   river,    from   Big   Eddy   to 

Celilo  Falls,  Oregon. 
New  Brunswick,  N<  J.,  to  Bordentofwn, 

N.J. 
Easton,  Pa.,  to  Bristol,  Pa. 
At    Des    Moines    Rapids.    BlissisBipid 

River. 
Connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albe- 
marle Sound. 
Albany.  N.  Y.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Alligator  River  to  Lake  Mattimuskeet, 

N.C. 
Galveston,  Texas,  to  Brasos  River,  Tez. 
Carroll,  O..  to  NelsonviUe,  O. 
Chicago,  111.,  to  La  SaUe,  111. 
Around  lower  rapids  of  Rock  River, 

111.,  connects  with  Bfississippi  River. 
Seattle.  Wash.,  connects  Puget  Sound 

and  Lake  Washington. 

Coalport,  Pa.,  to  Easton,  Pa. 

At  Falls  of  Ohio  River,  Ixmisville,  Ky. 

ancinnati,  O.,  to  Toledo,  O. 

Easton,  Pa.,  to  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Big  Muscle  Shoals,  Tenn.,  to  Elk  River 

Shoals,  Tenn. 
Clubfoot  Creek  to  Harlow  Creek,  N.  C. 
Savannah    River,    Ga.,    to    Ogeechee 

River,  Ga. 
Cleveland.  O.,  to  Portsmouth,  O. 
OswegOf  N.  Y..  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Columbia,    Northumberland,    Wilkea- 

barre,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

From  Keweenaw  Bay  to  Lake  Superioi!. 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Waldo,  Fla.,  to  Melrose,  Fla. 
Mill  Creek,  Pa.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan. 
Connects  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  . 

Columbia,  Pa.,  to  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 
Rochester,  O.,  to  Roseoe,  O. 
Connects  Lake  Ontario  and  Lfldce  Erie. 


*  And  improvements,     f  Navigable  depth. 
The  Harlem  River  Ship  Canal,  oonneoting 
Duyyil  Creek  and  Harlem  River,  was  opened  for 


the  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island  Sound,  by  way  of  Spuyien 
traffic  on  June  17,  1895,  and  oost  about  82.700,000. 
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THE  GREAT  SHIP  CANALS  OF  THE  WORLD 


CANAIi 


COM- 
PLBTBD 


CONNBCTXNa 


LCNOTH 
MiLBS 


Width 

F»«T* 


Dbpth 
Fbbt 


No.  OF 
Locks 


Co«rt 


Sues, 

Gronstadt  snd  Petrograd,  . 

Corinth, 

Msnohester,      

Ksiser  wabelm  (Kiel),   .    . 

Elbe  and  Trave. 

Welland, 


Sault  8te.  Marie  (American), 
Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  (Canadian), 
Cape  Cod, 

Panama, 


1860 

1884 

1898 

1894 

1895 
1900 
1833 
1855 
1895 
1914 

1914 


Mediterranean    and    Red 

Seat, 

Bay  of  Oonatadt  and  Petro- 


crad, 
Ot3f«    ( 


Corinth    and 


of 
iEgina,  .    . 

Manchester,  England,  and 
the  Mersey, 

Baltic  and  North  Seas,  .    . 

Baltic  and  North  Seas,  .    . 

Lakes  Ontario  and  Ene,    . 

Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 

Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 

Bussards  Bay  and  Barn- 
stable Bay, 

Atlantic  and  Pacific,  .  .    . 


99 
18  H 


35.50 

60 

41 

25 

1.6 

1.415 

8 
50 


121 H 

276 

72 

120 
144 
72 
200 
160 
141 

100 
300- 
1,000 


22 

26K 

26 
36 
10 
25 
25 

25 
41 


None 

None 

None 

5 


$100,000,000 

7,200.000 

5.000,000 

75,000.000 
95,000.000 

6.000,000 
75.000.000 
lO.OOO.OOO 

3,770,621 

12,000.000 
400.000,000 


*  Minimum  width,  or  width,  at  bottom,  given  wherever  possible,     t  Cost  of  oonstruotion  to  state. 


Celluloid  18  an  artifioial  substaaoe  exten- 
sively used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  bone,  hard 
rubbier,  coral,  etc.,  having  a  dose  resemblance 
to  these  substances  in  hardness,  elasticity,  and 
texture.  It  was  invented  by  J.  W.  and  Isaac 
Hyatt  in  1870.  It  is  composed  of  cellulose  or 
vegetable  fibrine  reduced  by  acids  to  pyroxyline 
(or  gun-<!otton),  camphor  is  then  added,  and 
the  compound  molded  by  heat  and  pressure 
to  the  desired  shi4>e.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  such 
articles  as  buttons^  handles  for  knives,  forks, 
and  umbrellas,  billiard-balls,  backs  to  brushes, 
piano  keys,  napkinningB,  operarglass  frames,  etc. 

Chambaene  takes  its  name  from  the 
province  ol  Champagne.  France,  where  it  was 
origfinally  produced.  Tnere  are  white  and  red 
chfunpagnes:  the  white  is  either  sparkling  or 
stilL  Sparkling  or  effervescent  champagne  is 
the  result  of  a  peculiar  treatment  during  fermen- 
tation. In  December,  the  wine  is  racked  off, 
and  clarified  with  isinglass,  and  in  March  it  is 
bottled  and  tightly  oorked.  The  fermentation 
being  incomplete  when  the  wine  is  bottled,  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  generated  in  a  confined  space 
dissolves  in  the  wine,  and  communicates  the 
sparkling  property  to  champagne.  To  clear 
the  wine  of  s^iment,  ihe  bottles  are  first  placed 
in  a  sloping  position  with  the  necks  downward, 
so  that  the  sediment  mav  be  deposited  in  the 
necks  of  the  bottles.  When  this  sediment  has 
been  poured  off,  a  solution  of  sugar-candy  in 
cognac  is  added  to  the  wine,  and  every  bottle  is 
filled  up  with  bright  clarified  wine,  and  securely 
recorked.  The  Servescenco  of  the  wine  thus 
prepared  bursts  many  bottles,  wine  which 
Dreaks  most  bottles  being  considered  best.  Still 
or  non-effervescent  champagne  is  first  racked  off 
in  the  March  i^ter  the  vintage.  Creaming  or 
slightly  effervescent  champagne  has  more  alcohol 
but  less  carbonic  add  (pis  than  sparidin^  cham- 
pagne. The  best  varieties  of  this  wme  are 
produced  at  Rheims  and  Epemav,  and  generally 
on  a  chalky  soil.  The  fact  that  the  sale  of 
champagne  is  very  extensive  and  lucrative  has 
naturally  given  rise  to  adulterations.  Sugar, 
and  the  juices  of  pears  or  gooseberries,  or  birchr 
juice,  etc.,  have  been  used  for  making  spurious 
champagne.  Probably  not  even  a  third  part  of 
the  wine  sold  for  champa^e  is  genuine.  The 
^"eater  part  of  it  is  readily  manufactured  bry 
simply  onarging  other  light  wines  with  carbonic 


acid  gaa.    G^man  purveycws  have  succeeded  in 

Sreparing  lif^t  wines — such  as  Rh^iish,  Main, 
fecker,  Meissner,  and  Naumburg — much  Uke 
g^uine  champagne.  In  recent  years  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  champagne  of  excellent 
quality  has  been  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Chareoaly  a  term  applied  to  an  impure 
variety  of  carbon,  especiall}r  such  as  is  produced 
b}r  charring  wood.  One  kind  of  it  is  also  ob- 
tained from  bones;  lampblack  and  coke  are  aJso 
varieties.  Wood  charcoal  is  prepared  bv  piling 
billets  of  wood  in  a  pyramidal  f onn»  witn  vacu- 
ities between  them  for  the  admission  of  air,  and 
causing  them  to  bum  dowly  under  a  cove^ng 
of  earth.  In  consequence  of  the  heat,  part  of 
the  combustible  substance  is  oonsumea,  part  is 
volatilized,  together  with  a  portion  of  water, 
and  there  remains  behind  the  carbon  of  the 
wood,  retaining  the  form  of  the  ligneous  tissue. 
Anotner  process  consists  in  heating  the  wood  in 
close  vessds,  by  which  the  volatile  parts  are 
driven  off,  and  a  charcoal  remains  in  the  retorts, 
not  so  dense  as  that  obtained  by  the  other  pro- 
cess. Wood  charcoal,  well  prepared,  is  of  a 
deep-black  color,  brittle  and  porous,  tasteless 
and  inodorous.  It  is  infusible  in  anv  heat  a 
furnace  can  raise;  but  by  the  intense  neat  of  a 
powerful  galvanic  apparatus  it  is  hcurdoied,  and 
at  length  is  volatilized,  presenting  a  surface 
with  a  distinct  appearance  of  having  undergone 
fusion.  Charcoal  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is 
not  affected  by  it  at  low  temperatures;  hence, 
wooden  stakes  which  are  to  be  immersed  in 
wat^  are  often  charred  to  preserve  them,  and 
the  ends  of  posts  stuck  in  the  ground  are  also 
thus  treated.  Owing  to  its  peculiarly  porous 
texture,  charcoal  possesses  the  property  of  ab- 
sorbing a  large  quantity  of  air  or  other  gases  at 
common  temperatures,  and  of  yielding  the 
greater  part  of  them  when  heated.  Charcoal 
likewise  absorbs  the  odoriferous  and  coloring 
principles  of  most  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  hence  is  a  valuable  deodorizer  and 
disinfectant.  Water  which,  from  having  been 
long  kept  in  wooden  vessels,  as  during  long 
voyages,  has  acauired  an  offensive  smell,  is  de- 
prived of  it  bv  nitration  through  charcoal  pow- 
der. Charcoal  can  even  remove  or  prevent  the 
putrescence  of  animal  matter.  It  is  used  as 
fuel  in  various  arts,  where  a  strong  heat  is 
required,  without  smoke,  and  in  various  metal- 
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hxTgic  operfttiona.  Bv  oementataon  with  duuv 
eoal,  iron  is  convertea  into  steeL  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  in  its  finer 
state  (d  aggregation,  under  the  form  of  ivory- 
blaok,  kmpblack,  etc.,  it  is  the  basis  of  black 
paint;  and  mixed  with  fat 'oils  and  resinous 
matter,  to  give  a  due  oonsistem^,  it  forms  the 
eoo^oaition  of  ranting  ink. 

Clearing  fiouse.  The  place  where  is 
carried  on  the  operation  of  cleanng  off  balances 
and  adjusting  cuiily  accounts  between  bankers 
of  the  same  city,  thus  avoiding  the  inconve- 
nience of  handling  large  amounts  in  currency  or 
eonvertible  paper.  Eadi  bank,  or  banker,  dis* 
patches  a  elerk  to  the  clearing  iiouse,  who  there 
draws  up  an  abstract  of  the  checks  u:poxk  other 
firms,  and  efiFects  a  clearance  by  exchanging 
them  against  those  drawn  on  the  bank  to  which 
he  bekmgs.  The  balance  is  paid  over  in  cash. 
The  first  clearing  house  in  the  United  States 
was  estabhidied  in  New  Yoric  in  1833.  In  In- 
land, the  railway  companies,  as  well  as  the  banks, 
make  use  of  the  cleanng  system. 

Clay.  The  name  ii  various  earths,  which 
consist  of  hydrate  silicate  of  aluminium,  with 
small  proportions  of  the  silicates  of  iron,  calcium, 
ma^esium,  potassiimi^  and  sodium.  All  the 
varieties  are  characterized  by  beins  firmly  co- 
herent, weighty,  compact,  and  hard  when  dry, 
but  plastic  when  moist,  smooth  to  touch,  not 
readily  dififusible  in  water^  but  when  mixed  not 
readily  subsiding  in  it.  Their  tenacity  and  duc- 
tility when  moist,  and  their  hardness  when  diy, 
has  made  them  from  the  earliest  times  the  ma- 
terials of  bricks,  tOes,  pottery,  etc.  Of  the  chief 
varieties,  jwrcdodn  day,  kaolin^  or  china  day, 
a  white  day  with  occasional  grav  and  vellow 
tones,  is  the  purest.  Poiter^a  day  ana  pipe 
dayt  which  are  similar  but  less  pure,  are  gener- 
ally of  a  yellowish  or  grayish  color,  from  the 
presence  of  iron.  Fire  day  is  a  very  refractory 
variety,  fdways  found  lying  immediately  below 
the  coal;  it  is  used  for  making  fire  Imcks,  cru^ 
cibles,  etc.  Loam  is  the  same  substance  mixed 
with  sand,  oxide  of  iron,  and  various  other  foiv 
dgn  ingredients.  The  holes,  which  are  of  a  red 
or  yellow  color  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of 
iron,  are  distinguished  by  their  conchoidal  frao- 
ture.  The  ochres  are  similar  to  the  boles^  but 
containing  more  oxide  of  iron.  Other  varieties 
hie  ftUlera  earth,  Tripoli,  »nd  boulder  cla/y,  the 
last  a  hard  clay  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with 
roimded  masses  of  rock  of  all  sizes  embedded  in 
it,  the  result  of  glacial  action.  The  distinctive 
property  of  clays  as  ingredients  of  the  soil  is 
their  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  and  other 
gases  and  vapors  generated  on  fertile  and  mar 
nured  lands;  indeed  no  soil  will  long  remain 
fertile  unless  it  has  a  fair  proportion  of  clay  in 
its  composition.  The  best  wheats  both  in  firit* 
ain  and  on  the  European  continent,  as  well  as  in 
America  and  Siberia,  are  |prown  on  calcareous 
clays,  as  also  the  finest  fruits  and  flowers  oi  the 
(kind. 


Coal*  A  solid^  opaque,  inflammable  sub- 
stance, mainly  consisting'of  carbon,  found  in  Uie 
earth,  largely  employed  as  fuel,  ancl  formed  from 
vast  masses  di  vegetable  matter  dejiosited 
through  the  luxuriant  growth  oi  plants  in  former 
epochs  kA  the  earth's  history*    In  the  varieties 


of  coal  in  common  use  the  combined  effects  of 
pressure,  heat,  and  chemical  action  upon  the 
substance  have  left  few  traces  of  its  vegetable 
origin;  but  in  the  sandstones,  clays,  and  shales 
accompanying  the  coal,  the  pkoits  to  which  it 
principally  owes  its  ongin  are  presented  in  a 
fossil  state  in  great  profusion,  and  frequentlv 
with  their  structure  so  distinctly  retained,  u- 
though  replaced  by  min^^  substances,  as  to 
enable  the  microeoopist  to  determine  their  botan- 
ical afi^ties  with  existing;  q^ecies.  The  sigil- 
laria  and  stigmaria,  the  lepidodendron,  the  cafar 
mite,  and  tree  ferns  are  amongst  the  commoner 
forms  of  vegetable  life  in  the  rocks  of  the  coal 
formaticm.  Trees  oi  considerable  magnitude 
have  also  been  brought  to  light,  having  a  recog- 
nizable relation  to  the  modmi  araucaria.  Tl^ 
ftj^iiTt^<^l  remains  found  in  the  coal  measures  indi- 
cate that  some  of  the  rocks  have  been  deposited 
in  fresh  water,  probably  in  lakes,  whilst  oihsM 
are  obviously  of  estuarme  origin,  or  have  been 
deposited  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  alternately 
occupied  by  fresh  and  salt  water.  The  great 
system  of  strata  in  which  coal  is  chi^fy  foimd 
is  known  as  the  carboniferous.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  coal,  varying  considerably  in  their 
composition,  as  anihradiej^  nearly  pure  carbon, 
and  burning  with  little  name,  much  used  lor 
fimiaees  and  malt  kilns:  hUwmnovs  (popularly 
so  caUed)  or  ''houaehola  ooalj"  and  oemnd,  or 
"gas  coal,"  which  bums  readily  like  a  candle, 
and  is  much  used  in  gas  making.  All  varieties 
agree  in  containing  from  sixty  to  ovor  ninety 
per  oent  of  carbon,  the  other  elements  being 
diiefly  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  frequently  a, 
small  portion  of  nitrogen.  lA^niit,  or  hriawn 
coal,  may  contain  only  fifty  per  oent  carfooiu. 
For  manufacturing  purposes  coals  are  generally 
considered  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  volsAile 
or  bitummous  portion,  which  jrields  the  gas  used- 
for  lighting,  and  the  substanc^  comparativdy 
fixed,  usually  known  as  cche,  wnioh  is  obtained 
by  heating  the  coals  in  ovens  or  other  dose 
arrai^eements. 

Chma  and  Japan  contain  about  200,000  square 
miles  of  coal  fields:  United  States,  330,000; 
India,  35,000;  Ruama,  272OOO;  Great  Britain, 
9,000;  Germany,  8,600;  fiance,  1^^;  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  and  othtf  countries,  1,400. .  Total, 
578,800.  \ 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  CJOAL 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Coal  is  found  in  commercial  quantities  in 
thirty  of  the  states  of  the  United  States,  and 
fdso  m  Alaska.  The  following  table  shows  the 
area  of  coal-bearing  formations  in  the  several 
states  and  the  production  of  coal  in  tons  for 
the  year  1916. 


dTATI 


Abba  or  Ooai>- 

BBASmo  FOB- 

11ATION8  (8q.  Mi.) 


BxTtnnifous 

AUbama, 

AlMka, 

Arkfuisaa, 

California,    Idaho,    and 

Nevada, 

Colorado, 

Q«oripat 

Illinois 


^873 
134 

1,680 

240 
14,341 

167 
35.600 


Tons 


18.086,197 
18.078 

1,994»915 

7.240 

10,484^37 

173,664 

66,195,336 
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9rATM 


Abea  or  CoAi/- 
BEABiNo  For- 
mations (Sq.  Bii.) 


Bituminous 

Indiana. 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Ksntueky 

MaryUnd,      .    .    .    . 

Michigan, 

Missouri, 

Montana. 

New  Mexico,  .  .  . 
North  DakoU,      .    . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma,    .    .    .    . 

Oregon,      

Pennsylvania,  .  .  . 
South  Dakota,  .  . 
Tennessee,     .    .    .    . 

Texas, 

Utah 

Virginia. 

Washington..  .  .  . 
Wast  Virginia,  .  . 
Wyoming, .    . 

AjrTH&AOITI! 

Peanaylvania,  .    .   . 


6,500 

12,560 

18.600 

15.170 

455 

11.000 

23.960 

38.525 

13,120 

29,630 

12.660 

10,000 

90 

14,200 

2.160 

4,400 

10,200 

3,646 

1.900 

1.800 

17,000 

20,660 


480 


Tows 


20,003,528 
7.26O.H00 
6.881,455 

25,3^J3,997 
4,460.046 
l,180,;iB0 
4,742^146 
3,632p;a27 
3,703.011 
634,^12 

34,72^,219 

3,608<<Jll 

42,592 

170.29^,424 

8,1^86 

(iUTp449 

1,987..>03 

3,567,428 

9,707,474 

ri.038,rj88 

8fi.1(W.  127 
^-T  1/47 


502,519,682 


87,578.493 


590.098,175 


Coal  Tar,  or  gas  tar.  a  substance  obtained 
in  the  distillation  of  coal  for  the  manufacture 
of  illuminating  gas,  a  dark-colored  more  or  less 
viscid  mass^  consisting  prinoipallv  of  oily  hydro- 
carbons. It  passes  over  witn  the  gas  into  the 
condensers  along  with  ammonia  liquor,  but  being 
heavier  than  the  latter,  it  is  easily  separated 
from  it  when  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand.  It 
was  formerly  of  comparatively  little  use;  but 
in  recent  years  a  great  number  of  valuable  prod- 
ucts have  been  derived  from  it  by  distillation, 
such  as  ammoni£^  naphtha,  creosote,  carbolic 
acid,  and  bensine,  while  it  is  also  the  source  of 
the  whole  series  of  aniline  colors,  and  other  dyes, 
of  alizarine,  saliovlic  acid,  etc. 
•  Coins  and  Coinage*  Coins  were 
probably  used  as  early  as  the  Eighth  Century 
B.  C,  and  by  the  Fourth  Centurv  evenr  civilized 
state  had  its  proper  coinage.  Most  of  the  com- 
moner metals  have  in  turn  been  used  for  making 
coins.  The  early  coins  of  Asia  Minor  were  of 
eleotrum,  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the 

Proportion  of  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
itter.  Lyourgus  made  the  money  of  Sparta  of 
iron.  Copper  formed  the  early  money  of  the 
Romans:  and  when  Ceesar  landed  in  Britain, 
coins  of  brass  and  iron  were  found  in  use.  Tin 
was  coined  by  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  even 
resorted  to  gun  metal  and  pewter.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  gold  and  silver,  with  copper  for  the 
lowest  denomination,  are  almost  universally 
employed.  Coins  of  platinum  were  formerly 
struck  in  Russia.  Although  in  a  few  countries 
coins  have  been  issued  of  almost  absolute  purity, 
such  as  the  gold  sequins  of  Tuscany,  vet  for  the 
most  part  the  gold  and  silver  are  alloyed  with 
some  other  metaL  generally  copper,  in  definite 
proportions  fixed  by  law.  In  the  United  States 
an  alloy  of  about  nine-tenths  copper  and  one- 
tenth  silver  is  used  with  gold.  The  proportion 
of  alloy  varies  in  different  countries.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  one-twelfth;  while  in  the  United 
States,  France,  Belgium,  and  some  other  coun- 


tries, one-tenth  has  been  adopted.  In  the 
United  States  the  power  to  coin  money  is  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  Congress,  and  is  expressly 
withheld  from  the  States.  The  earliest  colonial 
coinage  was  in  Massachusetts.    From  1778  to 

1787  the  power  of  coinage  was  exercised  not  only 
by  the  confederation  in  CongresEL  but  also  bly 
several  of  the  individual  States.  In  Vermont  a 
mint  was  established  in  1785,  and  copptf  cents 
were  issued;  a  few  half  cents  were  also  coined. 
Connecticut  the  same  year  established  a  mint  at 
New  Haven,  and  copper  coins  were  issued.  New 
Jersey  authorized  a  copper  coinage  in  1786.    In 

1788  cents  and  half  cents  were  coined  by  Massa- 
chusetts; In  1787  copper  cents  were  coined 
under  authority  of  Congress.  On  April  2,  1792, 
a  code  of  laws  was  enacted  for  the  establishment 
and  regulation  of  the  mint.  The  coinage  act  of 
1873  consolidated  the  regulations  governing  the 
coinage  of  the  United  States.  The  following 
table  gives  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  coinage  of 
the  U.  S.  from  1792  to  1915: 


Dbivomikatxons 

PzBcsa 

Valuw 

GOLD 

Fifty-dollar  piece,  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Interna- 
tional exposition  (act 
of  Jan.  16,  1915),    . 

Double  eagles,     .    .    . 

H^ffwlgleii/.  *.  *   *    *. 

Three-dollar  pieces 
(coinage    discontin- 
ued   under    act    of 
September  26,1890). 

'Quarter  eagles,    .    .    . 

(juarter  eagles,  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Interna- 
tional exposition,    . 

Dollars    (coinage   dis- 
continued under  act 
of    September    26, 
1890) 

Dollars,  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase exposition  (act 
of  June  28,  1902},    . 

Dollars,  Lewis  A  Clark 
exposition,    .... 

Dollars.  Panama-Paci- 
fic International  ex- 
position  

600 

120.757,306 

51,122,910 

77,421,7M 

539,792 
17»250,490 

10.000 

19,499.337 

250,000 
60,000 

5,500 

1             30,000.00 

2,415,146.120.00 

511,229,100.00 

387.108,970.00 

1,619,876.00 
43,126,225.00 

26J00O.W 

19,409^7.00 

250,000.00 
60,000.00 

6,600.00 

Total  gold,      .    .    . 

286,917,729 

$8,378,099,628.00 

SfLTBB 

Dollars    (coinage    dis- 
continued,    act    of 
Febraary  12,  1873. 
resumed,  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1878),  .    . 

Trade  dollars  (discon- 
tSnued.  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1887),  .    . 

Dollars  (Lafayette  sou- 
venir, act  of  March 
3,1899) 

Half  dollars,     .... 

Half    dollars    (Colum- 
bian souvenir),    .    . 

Half  dollars,  Panama- 
Pacific  International 
exposition,    .... 

Quarter  dollars,  .    .    . 

Quarter    dollars    (Co- 
lumbian souvenir),  . 

Twenty  -  cent    pieces 
(coinage    discontin- 
ued, act  of  May  2, 
.1878) 

Dimes, 

Half    dimes    (coinage 
discontinued,  act  of 
FebruAry  12,  1873). 

578.303,848 

35,965.924 

50.000 
379.768.022 

5,000.000 

60.00D 
410.951,308 

40,000 

1,355,000 
733.837.547 

97,604,388 

$578,303,848.00 

35.965,924.00 

60.000.00 
189,884,011.00 

2,500,000.00 

30,000.00 
102.737,827.00 

10,000.00 

271.000.00 
73.383.754.70 

4.880,219.40 

INDDSTRT,  INVENTION,  OOUMERCE 
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Three-oent  pieces 
(coinage     disoontin- 
ued,   act  of  Febru- 
ary 12, 1873),   ;  .    . 

Total  silver 

Minor 

Five-cent  pieces, 
nickel, 

Three-cent  pieees, 
niokel  (coinage  dis- 
conUnued,     act     of 
September  26,  1890) 

Two-cent  meces, 
bronse  (coinage  dis- 
continued,    act     of 
September  26,  1890) 


Pixcxs 


42,736.240 


2,285,672,277 


856,008,587 
31,878.316 
45,601,000 


Valuzb 


6     1,282,087.20 


1989.298,671.30 


$42,750,429.35 
941,349.48 
912.020.00 


Denominations 


One-cent  pieces,  cop* 
per  (coinage  discon- 
tinued, act  of  Febru- 
ary 21, 1857),   .    .    . 

One-cent  pieces,  nickel 
(coinage  discontin- 
ued, act  of  April  22, 
1864), 

One-cent  pieces, 
bronse, 

Half-cent  pieces,  cop* 
I>er  (coinage  cusoon- 
ttnued,  act  o(  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1857),   .    . 

Total  minor, .... 

Total  coinage,  .    .    . 


Pisces 


156.288.744 

200,772.000 
2,345,481,667 

7.985.222 


3.642JH5,686 
6.215,105.542 


Valubs 


$1,562,887.44 

2.007.720.00 
23.454.816.67 

39.926.11 


$71.660,149.05 
$4.439,067,448.35 


VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  IN  UNITED  STATES  MONET 


OotJMTBT 


Leoai^ 
Stanoabo 


MDmBTAXT  Unit 


Value  in 
U.S. 

MONBT 


(t)  RBlf  ABK8 


Axgentinsk*  .... 
Austria-Hungary.  . 
Belgium,  ..... 

BoUvia. 

Bmril, 

British  Colonies  in 

Aust'lasia  A  Africa, 

Ganada, 

Central  Am.  States: 

Costa  Rica.      .    . 

British  Honduras. 

Nicaragua,  . 

Guatemala, 

Honduras. 

Salvador, 
Chile. 


iala,      .  i 

r::r 


China. 


Colombia. 

Denmark. 
Ecuador. 
Egypt, 


Finland.  .  .  .  . 
France.  ^.  •  •  • 
German  Empire. 
Ot.  Britain.     .    . 

Greece. 

Hayti. 


India  (Briti^).  .    . 

Italy. , 

Japan. 

Mexico. 

Netherlands.    .    .    . 
Newfoundland,   .    . 

Norway, 

Panama. 

P^BTsia.      

Peru, 

Philippine  Islands. 
Portugal.      .... 

Rumania.     .... 

Russia,.    .    .   .    .    . 

Santo  Domingo, 

Servia.      

Siam, 

Spain, 

Streets  Settlements. 

Sweden. 

Switserland,    .    .    . 

Turkey. 

Uruguay 

Venesuela,   .... 


Gold,  .  . 

Gold,  .  . 
Gold^H'r 

GoU.  .  . 

Gold,  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 

Gokl,  .  . 

Silver.  . 

Gold,  .  . 

SUver.  \ 


Gold.  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 

Gold,  .  . 

Gold,  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 
Gold^bsil'r 

Gold,  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 
GoldAsU'r 

Gold.  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 
GoldAsU'r 

Gold.  .  . 

Gold,  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 

Gold,  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 

Gold,  .  . 
GoldAsiTr 

Gold.  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 

(Sold.  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 

Q<Ad,  .  . 
Goldd^'r 

Gold,  .  . 

Gold,  .  . 

Gold,  .  . 

Gold,  .  . 

Gold,  .  . 

Gold.  .  . 


Peso,  .  . 
CJrown,  .  . 
Franc.  .  . 
Boliviano, 
Milreis,  .    . 


Pound  sterling, 
DoUar 


O>lon,  . 
DoUar,  . 
Cordoba, 


Peeo. 
Peso, 

TaeU.  . 

Dollar,  . 
Dollar, 


(Haikwan, 
<  Kiaochow, 
r  Shanghai, 

f  Hongkong. 
British, 
Mexican, 


Crown, 

Sucre. 

Pound  (100  piasters), 

Mark, 

Franc,        

Mark 

Pound  sterling, 
Drachma,      .... 
Gourde 


Rupee,  . 
lira,  .  . 
Yen,  .  . 
Peso,  . 
Florin,  . 
Dollar,  . 
Crown,  . 
Balboa, 
Kran,  . 
libra,  . 
Peso.  . 
Escudo. 


Leu.  .  . 
Ruble.  . 
Dollar.  . 
Dinar.  . 
Ticid,.  . 
Peseto,  . 
Dollar.  . 
Oown,  . 
Franc.  . 
Piaster. 
Peso, 
B6livar, . 


$0.9648 
.203 
.193 
.389 
.546 

4.8665 
IXMO 

.465 
1.000 
1.000 

.384 

.365 

.641 
.610 
.575 
.414 
.414 
.417 
1.000 


.487 
4.943 

.193 
.193 
.238 
4.8665 
.193 
.965 

.3244 

.193 

.498 

.498 

.402 

1.014 
.268 

1.000 
.170 

4.8665 
.500 

1.081 

.193 
.515 

1.000 
.193 
.371 
.193 
.568 
.268 
.193 
.044 

1.034 
.193 


Currency:  Paper,  44)(  face  value. 

Member  of  Latin  I^on.* 
12  H  boEvianos  equal  1  pound  sterling. 
Curreney:    Govemment   paper,    convertible 
at  about  25  cents  to  the  milreia. 


)  CBrreaoy.  oaak  notes. 

f  Currency,  oonverilble  Into  sflver  on  demand. 

Currency:  Inconvertible     paper;     exchange 

rate,  approximately,  $0.14. 
Other    Provinces    between    these    extreme 
values. 


Chirrency:  Inconvertible     Pftp^r;     exchanm 
rate,  approximately,  $1.08  paper  to  $1  gold. 


Actual    Standard.    British    pound    tterling, 
which  is  legal  tender  for  97  H  piAeters. 

Member  of  Latin  Union*. 


Member  of  Latin  Union*. 

Currency:  Inconvertible     paper;     exchange 

rate,  approximately,  $0.16. 
(15  rupees  equal  1  pound  sterling.) 
Member  of  Latin  Union*. 

Exchange  rate  fluctuating  and  uncertain. 


This  is  the  value  of  the  gold  krant. 

Currency:  Inconvertible     paper;     exchange 
rate,  appropmately.  $0.70H. 


Valuation  is  for  the  gold  pesetal. 

Member  of  Latin  Union*. 

(100  piasters  equal  to  the  Turkish  pound.) 


*  Gold  is  the  actual  standard.  |  Currency  is  silver  circulating  above  its  metallic  value;  exchange  value  of  silm 
kran,  approximately.  $0.0875.  |  Currency  is  silver  circulating  above  its  metallic  value;  exchange  value,  approxi- 
mately, $0.2a  t  Exchange  rates  are  recent  quotations  and  indicate  values  of  currencies  fluctuating  in  relation  to 
kgal  standard.    They  are  not  te  take  the  place  of  |h«  oonsularcertiflioaAe  wheie  it  is  availAMe. 
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Coke,  the  carbonaceous  residue  of  coal 
which  has  been  heated  in  an  oven  or  retort,  or 
in  eny  way  by  which  little  air  is  admitted^  until 
aU  volatile  matter  has  been  expelled.  The 
simplest  method  of  producing  coke  is  based  on 
the  preparation  of  wood  charcoal,  the  coal  bem^ 
arranged  in  heaps  which  are  smothered  with 
c^y  or  coal  dust,  and  then  set  on  fire,  suffici^it 
air  Deing  admitted  to  keep  the  mass  at  the  proper 
temperature  for  decomposition  without  wastmg 
the  coke.  After  the  volatile  portions  are  ^ot 
rid  of,  the  heap  is  allowed  to  cool,  or  is  extin- 
guished with  water,  and  the  coke  is  then  ready. 
Methods  of  heating  the  coal  in  close  or  open 
ovens  until  the  gaseous  and  fluid  products  are 
driven  off  are  also  commonly  used.  Gas  coke  is 
that  which  remains  in  the  retorts  after  the  gas 
has  been  given  off.  Good  oven  coke  has  an  iron- 
gray  color,  sub-metaUic  luster,  is  hard,  and  some- 
what vesicular;  but  gas  coke  has  rather  a  slagged 
and  cindery  look,  and  is  more  porous.  Coke 
contains  about  ninety  per  cent  of  carbon,  and 
is  used  where  a  strong  heat  is  wanted  without 
smoke  and  flame^  and  it  is  accordingly  largely 
consumed  in  drymg  malt  and  similar  purposes. 
It  used  to  be  burned  regularly  in  locomotive 
engines,  but  raw  coal  is  now  commonly  substi- 
tuted. The  largest  quantities  are  consmned  in 
smeltins  operations. 

Cold  6toragr®»  A  system  for  the  preser- 
vation of  fruits,  meats,  and  other  food  stuffs, 
in  which  the  air  of  the  storage  chambers  is 
kept  near  or  below  the  freezing  temperature 
by  refrigerating  methods  simuEU*  to  those 
employea  in  making  artificial  ice.  By  this 
means  food  can  be  kept  in  an  unchanged  state 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  system  is 
widely  appUed  both  on  land  and  in  ocean 
steamers. 

Copper,  one  of  the  most  anciently  known 
met^,  derivin([  its  name  from  Cyprus,  large 
supplies  having  m  Greek  and  Roman  times  come 
from  that  island.  Next  to  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum  it  is  the  most  ductile  and  malleable  of 
metals;  it  ia  more  elastic  than  any  metal  except 
steel,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  all  except  alu- 
minium. Its  conducting  power  for  heat  and  elec- 
tricity is  inferior  only  to  that  of  silvw.  It  has  a 
distinct  odor  and  a  nauseous  metallic  taste. 
It  is  not  altered  by  water,  but  tarnishes  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  becomes  covered  with  a 
green  carbonate.  It  occurs  native  in  branched 
pieces,  dendritic,  in  thin  plates,  and  rarely  in 
regular  crystals,  in  the  primitive  and  older 
secondary  rocks.  Blocks  of  native  copper  have 
sometiipes  been  got  weighmg  many  tons.  Its 
ores  are  numerous  and  ^undant.  All  the  com- 
poimds  of  copper  are  poisonous.  It  is  found  in 
most  European  countnes,  in  Australia  and  Japan, 
in  Africa  and  in  North  and  South  America 
(especiaJly  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior). 
In  Britain  the  mines  of  Cornwall  are  the  richest. 

Copper  is  extracted  from  its  ores  either  by  the 
dry  or  the  wet  orocees.  For  the  former,  what  is 
known  as  the  Welsh  process  is  most  common  in 
Great  Britain.  It  consists  in  alternately  roast- 
ing the  ore,  and  then  smelting  it  in  a  furnace 
with  a  suitable  slag,  until  impure  or  blister  cop- 
per is  obtained.  Before  this  stage  is  reached 
a  metallic  compound  of  oopper,  sulphur,  and 


iron  has  been  produced,  technically  known  as 
matte,  regulus,  or  coarse  metal,  and  subsequently 
a  tolerably  pure  sulphide  of  copper  called  fine 
metal.  The  blister  copper  is  renned  by  burning 
off  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  im- 
purities, and  by  melting  it  along  with  wood  char- 
coal and  stirrmg  it  with  a  wooden  pole.  The 
quaUty  is  then  tested,  and,  if  found  satisfactory, 
the  copper  is  cast  into  ingots.  In  extracting  the 
metal  from  pyrites  by  the  wet  process,  the  ore  is 
first  roasted  to  get  rid  of  the  lar^  proportion 
of  sulphur,  then  the  calcined  residue  still  con- 
taining sulphur  is  mixed  with  common  salt, 
ground  and  heated  in  ovens.  The  copper  is  thus 
converted  into  chloride,  part  oi  which  volatilizes, 
but  is  condensed,  along  with  arsenic  and  other 
substances,  by  passage  through  flues  and  water- 
condensers.  After  some  hours  the  calcined  mix- 
ture is  raked  out  of  the  ovens,  cooled,  and  trans- 
ferred to  tanks,  where  it  is  exhausted  by  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  water.  The  solution, 
containing  chloride  of  copper,  sulphate  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  iron  salts,  is  next  heated 
£dong  with  scrap  iron.  Copper  precipitates  in 
the  form  of  a  ruddy,  lustrous,  tolerably  compact 
mass,  with  a  crystalline  appearance,  and  mixed 
with  metallic  iron  and  oxide.  The  larger  pieces 
of  iron  are  picked  out,  the  precipitate  washed 
and  drained,  and  then  rendered  compact  by 
heating  in  a  furnace.  A  slag  containing  the 
oxide  of  iron  forms,  and  the  copper,  when 
judged  sufllciently  pure,  is  run  into  moulds. 
Afterwards  this  crude  metal  is  refined  and 
toughened. 

Some  of  the  alloys  of  copper,  especially  those 
containing  tin  and  zinc,  are  of  considerable 
importance,  e.  g.,  bronze,  an  alloy  of  oopper 
with  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  tin;  bell 
metal  composed  of  eighty  parts  of  copper  and 
twenty  of  tin;  British  bronze  coinage,  oopper 
ninety-five,  tin  four,  zinc  one. 

Copper  is  appUed  to  a  great  many  useful  pur- 
poses. In  sheets  it  is  iised  for  sheathing  ihe 
bottoms  of  ships,  covering  roofs  and  domes,  the 
constructing  of  boilers  and  stills  of  a  large  size, 
etc.  It  is  also  used  in  electrotyping  and  en- 
^ving,  for  various  household  uteneoiff  and  fit- 
tings; out  its  use  for  household  utensils  is  by  no 
means  free  from  danger  on  account  of  the  acti<m 
of  acids  on  it,  which  produces  verdigris. 

The  copper  production  in  the  world,  in  1910^ 
was  as  follows:  United  States,  492,672  tons; 
Spain  and  Portugal,  51,062;  Chile,  35,801; 
Japan,  46,738;  Germany,  25,107;  Mexico, 
59,769;  Australasia,  40,962;  Canada,  26,128; 
other  locaUtiee,  88,401. 

In  the  United  States,  Montana,  Arizona,  and 
Michigan  are  the  chief  copper  producing  States. 

Cotton.  A  soft,  downy  substance,  consist- 
ins  of  fine  hair  growing  round  the  seeds  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  ^enus  Gassypiuniy  O.  Matvacea, 
The  genus  is  indigenous  to  both  the  American 
and  Asiatic  continents,  but  it  has  been  so  ex- 
tensively spread  by  means  of  cultivation  that  it 
is  now  found  throug}iout  all  parts  of  the  worid, 
within  the  limits  of  36**  north  and  south  of  the 
equator.  All  the  species  and  varieties  form 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  perennisd  plants,  varying 
in  height  according  to  the  climate  and  soU  in 
whidi  they  grow,  some  not  exceeding  two  or  three 
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feet,  while  others  reach  ft  hei|^t  of  fifteen  or 
tweatv  feet.  Their  leaves  ttrow  upon  stalks 
l^aoed  alternately  up(m  the  branches,  and  are 
generalhr  heart-shaped,  and  most  commonly 
either  three  or  five-lobed,  with  the  lobes  sharp 
or  rounded.  The  floweis  are  usuall]r  large  and 
showy,  and  gprow  singly  upon  stalks  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  They  have  a  cup-shaped  shortly 
five*toothed  calyx,  surrounded  by  a  hrger  outer 
calyx  or  involucel  of  three  broad  deeply-cut  seg- 
ments, joined  together  and  heart-shaped  at  the 
base;  a  ooroUa  of  five  petals;  many  stamens 
united  into  a  central  ooumm|  and  a  three  or 
five-cdled  ovary.  The  fruit  is  a  three  or  flve- 
odled  capsule,  which  bursts  open  through  the 
middle  oi  each  cell  when  ripe,  exposing  the  nu- 
merous seeds  covered  with  the  beautiful  cellular 
filaments  known  under  the  name  of  cotton. 
The  seeds  themselves  contaib  a  consklerable 
quantitjr  of  bland  oil,  which  has  been  brought 
seatly  into  use  during  the  last  few  years;  and 
the  dke  formed  by  presBiiw  the  decorticated 
seeds  has  i»t>ved  a  valuable  food  for  cattle. 
O,  Barbadmse  is  the  species  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  where  two  weD-marked  varieties 
are  recognised.  First,  the  Sea  Island  or  long- 
staple  cotton,  which  was  introduced  from  the 
Banamas  in  1785,  and  is  grown  only  on  the  low 
lalandB  and  seanxNist  of  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina; it  is  the  most  valuable  ki<id,  havinc  a  fine, 
soft,  sflky  staple  from  one  and  one-half  to  one 
and  thiee^ourthslineh^  Ions,  and  is  easily  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  seed.  Second,  Upland,  Georgian, 
Bowed,  or  short-staple  cotton,  which  forms  the 
bulk  m  American  cotton,  and  is  the  produce  of 
the  uplsmd  or  inland  districts  of  the  Southern 
States;  the  staple  is  only  one  or  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  long,  and  it  adheres  firmly  to  the 
seed,  which  is  a£o  covered  with  short  down. 
Egyptian  cotton,  vnd  the  kind  called  Bourbon, 
acre  nkewise  referable  to  this  species.  O.  herba- 
eernn  is  the  indigenous  Indian  species,  and  yields 
the  bulk  of  the  cotton  of  that  countiy;  it  is  also 
crown  in  the  south  of  Eumpe  and  other  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  Persia,  etc. 
Its  seeds  are  woolly  and  yield  a  verv  short-stapled 
eottcm.  G,  petwianum  yields  the  cotton  ex- 
ported from  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  and  other  parts 
of  Brazil,  from  Peru,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  called 
kidney  cotton,  on  account  of  its  seeds  adhering 
firmly  together  in  the  form  of  a  kidney.  The 
harvest  (h  Uiis  country  commences  in  August. 
and  lasts  tiU  December.  After  being  pickea 
and  dried,  the  cotton  is  separated  from  the  seeds 
by  means  of  machines  called  gins,  and  is  then 
ti^tly  compressed  into  bales  averaging  about 
fiOO  pounds  in  weight.  Two  kinds  of  ^ns  are 
used:  the  mw  gm,  invented  by  Eh  Whitney  in 
1703,  and  the  roller  gin, —  the  first  consisting 
of  numerous  circular  saws  revolving  between 
iron  grids,  being  used  for  the  ^lort-etaple  variety; 
and  the  latter,  which  is  merely  a  pair  of  rollers, 
for  the  long-staple.  The  production  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  hsfl  grown  from  1,03S,84$ 
bales  in  1831  to  11,069,430  in  1915. 

Cotton- splnntng^,  a  term  employed  to 
describe  in  the  aggregate  all  the  operations  in- 
volved in  transforming  raw  cotton  into  yam. 
The  word  '^sphming"  has  also  a  more  limited 
signification,  oeing  used  to  denote  the  conclud- 


ing process  of  the  series.  The  following  affords 
a  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  order  of  the 
successive  operations  carried  on  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  yam: —  (1)  Mixing,  the  blend- 
ing of  different  varieties  df  raw  cotton,  in  order 
to  sectue  economical  production,  uniform  qual- 
ity and  color,  and  an  even  thread  in  any  desired 
degree.  (2)  The  vriUmring,  acratching,  or  l^&uh 
ing,  an  operation  which  deans  the  cotton  and 
I»^^>azes  it  in  l^e  form  of  a  continuous  lap  or 
rolled  sheet  for  the  next  process.  (3)  Cardinf, 
an  operation  in  which  the  material  is  treated  m 
its  individual  fibers,  which  are  taken  from  the 
lap,  further  cleansea,  and  laid  in  a  position  ap- 
proximately parallel  to  each  other,  forming  a 
thin  film,  which  is  afterwards  condensed  into  a 
sliver  —  a  round,  untwisted  strand  of  cotton. 

(4)  Drawing,  the  drawing  out  of  several  ^ven 
to  the  dimensions  of  one,  so  as  to  render  the 
new  sliver  more  uniform  in  thickness,  and  to 
place  the  fibers  more  perfectljr  in  paraUel  order. 

(5)  Stubbing,  the  further  drawing  or  attenuation 
of  the  sliver,  and  slightly  twistins  it,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  cohesion  and  rounded  form.  (6) 
Intermediate  or  second  alubbing,  a  repetition  d 
the  former  operation  and  further  attenuation, 
not  necessary  in  the  production  of  coarse  yarns. 

(7)  Roving,  a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  its 
principal  object  being  to  still  further  attenuate 
the  shver,  and  give  it  a  sli^dit  additional  twist. 

(8)  Spinning,  whidi.  compieles  the  extension 
and  twisting  of  the  yam.  This  is  accomplished 
eiUier  with  the  throstle  or  the  mule.  By  means 
of  the  former  machine  the  yarfi  receives  a  hard 
twist,  which  renders  it  tou^  and  strong.  By 
means  of  the  latter  yams  of  less  stren^  are 
produced,  such  as  warps  of  li|^t  fabrics  and 
wefts  of  all  kinds.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Ontury  the  only  method  of  roinning 
known  was  tluit  by  the  hand-wheel,  or  the  stifi 
more  primitive  distaff  and  spindle.  In  1763^  a 
poor  weaver  of  the  name  of  Hargreaves,  residmg 
at  Stanhill,  near  Blackbum,  in  Lancashire,  in- 
vented a  machine  for  spinning  cotton,  whacn  he 
named  a  spinning  jenny.  It  consisted  at  first 
of  eight  spindles,  turned  by  a  horisontal  wheel, 
but  was  afterwards  greatly  extended  and  inn 
proved,  so  as  to  have  the  vertical  substituted 
for  the  horizontal  wheel,  and  give  motion  to  from 
fifty  to  ei^ty  spindles.  In  1769,  Arkwright, 
originally  a  barber's  apprentice,  took  out  a  patent 
for  spinning  by  rollers.  From  the  circumstances 
of  the  mill  erected  by  Arkwright  at  Cromford, 
in  Deri)yrfiire,  being  driven  by  water  power,  his 
machine  received  the  name  of  the  vxUer  frams^ 
and  the  thread  spun  on  it  that  of  water  tvoisL 
The  next  important  invention  in  cotton-spinning 
was  that  of  the  mule,  introduced  by  Samuel 
Crompton  of  Bolton,  in  1775.  and  so  called  from 
its  comlnning  the  pnnciple  or  the  j^inning  jenny 
of  Hargreaves  with  the  roller-spmning  of  Ark- 
wright. Numerous  improvMnents  in  cotton- 
spinning  have  betti  introduced  up  to  the  present 
day,  but  they  are  all  modifications  of  the  original 
inventions.  Amone  these  is  the  throstle,  an 
extension  and  simpufication  of  the  original  flpix^ 
ning  frame,  introduced  about  the  year  1810. 
The  first  machines  set  up  in  the  Umted  States 
were  at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  1786,  by 
two  Scotchmen.    In  1812,  Francis  C.  LoweU 
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introduced  the  Cartwright  power  loom  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  which  is  now  the  largest  cotton-manu- 
facturing center  in  America.  There  are  also 
extensive  mills  in  active  operation  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  other  Southern  States.  In  1911, 
Great  Britain  had  56,500,000  spindles  in  opera- 
tion; the  continent  of  Europe,  42,000,000; 
United  States,  29,003,000;  and  the  East  Indies, 
6,250,000. 

Credity  in  finance,  is  the  pos^>onement 
to  a  future  day  agreed  on  by  the  parties  of  the 
payment  of  a  d^t.  It  implies  confidence  of 
the  creditor  in  the  debtor;  and  a  ''credit  system'' 
is  one  oi  general  confidence  of  people  m  each 
other's  honesty,  solvency,  and  resoiurees.  By 
means  of  a  credit  system  a  comparatively  smaU 
stock  of  money  can  be  made  to  do  duty  for 
earrying  on  a  number  oi  different  transactions: 
but  it  is  indispensable  for  every  good  system  oi 
credit  that  money  must  be  instantly  available 
when  required,  and  this  principle  applies  to 
every  species  of  transaction  where  postponed 
payment  is  concerned.  Public  credit  is  the  con- 
fidence which  men  entertain  in  the  ability  and 
disposition  of  a  nation  to  make  good  its  engage- 
ments with  its  creditors,  or  the  estimation  in 
which  individuals  hold  the  public  promises  of 
payment,  whether  such  promises  are  expressed 
or  implied.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  tne  gen- 
eral credit  of  individuals  in  a  nation;  ymen 
merchants  and  others  are  wealthy  and  punctual 
in  fulfilling  engagements;  or  when  they  transact 
business  with  honor  and  fidelity;  or  when  trans- 
fers of  property  are  made  with  ease.  So  we 
apeak  of  the  credit  of  a  bank  when  general  con^ 
fidenee  is  placed  in  its  ability  to  redeem  its  notes, 
and  the  credit  of  a  mercanule  house  rests  on  its 
supposed  ability  and  probity,  which  induce  men 
to  trust  to  its  engagements.  When  the  public 
credit  is  questionable  it  raises  the  premium  on 
loans. 

Cutlery*  A  term  comprising  all  cutting 
instrum^its  made  of  steel,  but  more  particularly 
confined  to  the  manufacture  of  knives,  scissors, 
razors,  surreal  instruments,  and  swords.  Those 
articles  which  require  the  edge  to  possess  great 
tenacity,  at  the  same  time  that  superior  hardness 
is  not  reouired,  are  made  from  sheer  steel.  The 
finer  kinds  of  cutlery  are  made  from  steel  which 
has  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  which  is  termed 
cast  steely  no  other  being  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish  and  very  keen  edge.  Razors  are  made 
of  cast  steel,  the  edge  of  the  razor  requiring  the 
combined  advantages  of  great  hardness  and 
tenacity.  After  the  razor-blade  is  formed,  it  is 
hardened  by  gradually  raising  it  to  a  bright-red 
heat,  and  plunging  it  into  cold  water.  It  is 
tempered  by  heating  it  afterwards  till  a  bright- 
ffliea  part  appears  of  a  straw  coIcnt.  But  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  polished  steel  is  dis- 
played to  great  advantage  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finer  kinds  of  scissors.  Damascus  was 
anciently  famed  for  its  razors,  sabers,  and  swords 
—  the  last  especially,  which  possessed  all  the 
advanta^  of  flexibility,  elasticity,  and  hard- 
ness, while  they  presented  a  beautiful  wavy  ap- 
pearance caUed  the  xoater.  It  is  not  known  how 
this  effect  is  produced;  but  it  is  weU  imitated 
in  Europe  by  scooping  hollows  in  the  blade  and 
filling  them  up;  also  by  welding  together  a 


bundle  of  steel  baiv,  cutting  and  rewe 
etc.  In  recent  times,  the  Tnpg1i«>^  and 
cutlexy  has  been  long  celebrated  for  excell^ice 
and  cheapness.  The  manufacture  of  table  cut- 
lery in  the  United  States  was  introduced  in 
1834  by  John  Russell,  of  Gre^ifield,  Mass.,  and 
has  assumed  such  an  importance  as  to  com- 
mand a  large  export. 

Forestry  is  the  act,  occupation,  or  art  <^ 
forming  and  cultivating  forests^  the  systematic 
utilization,  repxxiuction  and  improvement  in 
productive  capacity  of  trees  in  masses,  including 
the  planting  and  culture  of  new  forests.  The 
usefulness  of  forests  to  man  lies:  (1)  In  th^ 
furnishing  him  wiUi  timber  for  fuel  and  for 
manufacturing  and  building  purposes  as  w^ 
as  with  other  serviceable  products,  such  as  their 
bark,  their  sap  (by  distiUation),  turpentine, 
creosote,  wood  alcohol,  vanilin,  etc.;  also  fer- 
tilizers, fodders,  materials  for  textile  fabrics, 
dyes,  inks,  etc.  (2)  In  their  influence  on  climate, 
by  furnishing  large  tracts  of  sup^or  coolness, 
by  conserving  humidity,  decreasing  evc^ora- 
tion,  breaking  the  f(MX)e  of  winds,  etc  (3)  In 
their  influence  on  the  waterflow,  by  keeping 
the  ^und  more  moist,  conserving  the  ffl>nngB. 
making  the  outflow  of  water  more  steaoy  and 
regular,  and  causing  the  snow  within  them  to 
melt  more  slowly,  thus  prevaiting  dangerous 
floods;  causing  the  rainfi^  to  sink  sbwly  into 
the  soil  rather  than  ta  flow  in  torrents  over  the 
surface;  also  by  holding  the  soil  together  with 
their  roots,  so  keeping  the  hillsides  from  l>^g 
denuded  and  preventing  their  soil  irom  being 
carried  down  over  the  •cultivable  fi^ds  below, 
sanding  over  valleys  and  silting  up  streaoos. 
This  being  the  case,  not  only  private  interest 
exists  in  forests  but  a  pubhc  mterest,  which 
necessitates  at  times  governmental  action  —  an 
action  to  which  in  the  United  States  we  have 
but  recently  awaked.  Such  action  rests  on  the 
following  principles:  (1)  The  widest  scope  should 
be  allowed  to  private  enterprise  in  production, 
care  being  taken  that  abundant  statistics  in 
regard  to  supply  and  demand  and  opportunity 
for  education  on  the  subject  be  uimishea. 
(2)  Adequate  legal  protection  should  be  given 
to  forest  property.  (3)  Whenever  improper 
management  threatens  damage  to  neighoormg 
property  the  State  should  interfere  to  enforce 
proper  management.  (4)  Wherever  public  wel- 
fare demands  the  reforestation  of  denuded  tracts 
the  State  should  assist  individual  or  communal 
enteiprise  in  performing  thk,  or  else  do  the 
reforesting  as  a  work  of  internal  improvement. 
(5)  In  cases  where  a  permanent  forest  is  desir- 
able and  private  interest  can  not  be  relied  on 
for  its  proper  management,  the  State  should 
own  and  manage  it. 

Our  forests  now  cover  550,000,000  acres,  or 
about  one-fourth  of  the  United  States.  Forests 
privately  owned  contain  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
standing  timber.  Forests  publicly  owned  consist 
chiefly  of  holdings  of  the  natioiml  government. 
We  take  from  our  forests  yearly,  including  waste 
in  logging  and  in  manufacture,  over  22,000,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  wood,  valued  at  about  $1,375.- 
000.000.  We  use  in  a  single  year  90.000,000  ecutls 
of  firewood,  40,000,000,000  board  feet  (d  lum- 
ber, 135,000,000  ties,.  1,700,000,000  staves,  over 
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135,000.000  sets  of  headitig,  over  350,000,000  [^  fiimish  ptdpfdr  news  and  wt&iHu&gpitper.  The 
barrel  noope,  3,300,000  oorcU  of  native  pulp 
wood,  170,000,000  cubic  feet  of  round  mine 
timbers,  nearly  1,500jOOO  cords  of  wood  for  dis- 
tillation. About  5,228,550  cords  are  used  in 
making  paper  (784,000  of  these  are  imported), 
140,000  cords  for  excelsior,  3,500,000  telegraph 
and  telephone  poles.   Ten  species  of  native  woods 


rate  of  cutting  exceeds  tHe  annual 
growth  of  the  United  States;  timber  cut  from 
national  forests  in  1917  was  840,612,000  board 
feet.  In  the  United  States  there  are  upwards  of 
160  national  forest  reserves.  During  1916  more 
than  5,600  fires  in  national  forests  were  ex- 
tinguished by  the  forest  service. 


GB£AT  INDUSTBIBS  OF  XJXIT£D  STATES 

ACCORDING  TO  U.  8.  CENSUS  1910 
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Agrieultural  implemenU, .    . 
Automobiles,    inoluding 

bodies  and  i>arU,  .... 
Baskets,  rattan,  and  willow 


NUM- 

BKBOF 
ESTAB- 
USH- 
IIXNTB 


Beet  sugar, 

Boots  and  shoes,  including 
cut  stock  and  findincs,  .    . 

Bread  and  other  bakery 
products, 

Bnck  and  tile, 

Buttons, 

Canning  and  preserving,  .    . 

Carriages  and  wagons,  .    .    . 

Cars  and  general  shop  con- 
struction and  repairs  by 
steam  railroad  companies, 

Cars,  steam  railroad,  not  in- 
cluding operations  of  rail- 
road companies, 

Cars,  street  railroad,  not  in- 
cluding operations  of  rail- 
road companies, 

Chemicals, 

Clocks  and  Watohes,   .    .    . 

Qothing,  men's 

Clothing,   women's,    .... 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and 
grinding 

Confectionery, 

Copper,  smelting  and  refining, 

Cotton  manufactures,   .    .    . 

Electrical  machinery,  appar- 
atus and  supplies,  .... 

Electroplating, 

Engravmg,  wood, 

Fertilisers 

Flavoring  extracts,    .... 

Flour  mill  and  grist  mill 
products,      

Foundry  and  m^M^b^"*  shop 
products 

Fmmiture  and  refrigerators, 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heat- 
ing,     

Glass, 

Gloves  and  mittens,  leather. 

Gold  and  silver,  reducing 
and  refining,  not  from  the 
ore, 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  .    . 

Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnaces. 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and 
finished. 

liquors,  distilled,  .    .    .    i    . 

Liquors,  malt, 

Lumber  and  timber  products, 

Marble  and  stone  work,  .    .    . 

Millinery  and  lace  goods,  .    . 

Mirrors, 

Needles,  pins,  hooks,  eyes,  . 

Oil,  cottonseed  and  cake,  .    . 

Paint  and  varnish,     .... 

Paper  and  wood  pulp,  .    .    . 

Patent  medicines  and  com- 
pounds,     

Petroleum,  refining,  .... 

Printing  and  publiahing.  .    . 
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743 

456 
68 

1,018 

23.926 

4,215 

444 

8,767 

6.402 


1.145 
110 


14 

849 

120 

6,354 

4,658 

607 

1,944 

38 

1,324 

1,009 

461 

82 

550 

420 

11.691 

18,253 
3,155 

1,296 
363 
377 


62 

1,374 

208 

919 

613 

1.414 

40,671 

4,964 

1,579 

148 

49 

817 

791 

777 

3,642 

147 

31,445 


Capitai* 


I  256,281.000 

173,837,000 

4,199,000 
129,629,000 

222,324,000 

212,910.000 
174.673.000 
15,640,000 
119.207.000 
175.474.000 

238,817,000 

139.805.000 


14.168,000 
155,144,000 

57,500,000 
275,320.000 
129.301.000 

46.042.000 

68.326,000 

111.443,000 

822,238,000 

267.844.000 

2,324,000 

193,000 

121,537,000 
6,341,000 

349,152.000 

1.514,332,000 
227,134,000 

915,537,000 

129.288.000 

16,909.000 


8.894.000 
163.641.000 
487,581,000 

0 


7 

67 

1,17 

11 

Z 


9 

10 
40 


99,942,000 
181,916,000 
588.346,000 


AVEO- 

A01G 
NtrUBKR 

or  Wao« 


60,551 

75,721 

4.664 
7,204 

198,297 

100,216 
76,528 
16.427 
69,968 
60,924 


282.174 


43,086 


8.583 

23,714 

23.85^ 

289.696 

153.743 

7.490 

44.638 

15.628 

378.880 

87,256 

2.717 

318 

18.310 
1.229 

89.453 

531,011 
128.452 

87,215 
68.911 
11,354 


456 

120.275 

38.429 

62,2011 

54,^79 
695.019 

6f..'.-:^ 
3t 

*,'■■'  ■! 

17.117 1 
U:2  in 
71 

22.898 

13.929 

258.434 


Waojm 


S  28.609,000 

48,694.000 

1,747,000 
.    4.808,000 

08,463,000 

59,351,000 
37.139,000 
6.789,000 
19,082,000 
37,505,000 

181.844.000 

27.136.000 

2,177,000 

14,085.000 

12,944.000 

106.277,000 

78,568,000 

8,676,000 

15.615.000 

13,306.000 

132.859,000 

49,381,000 

1,652,000 

259,000 

7,477,000 

658,000 

21.464,000 

321,621,000 
65,618.000 

20,981.000 

39,300,000 

4,764,000 


346,000 

44,740.000 
24.607,000 

3,07  »>m0 

4i;2O6/n'>0 
3lft739.0iiO 


1, 


iv?,> 


0,807,000 

0,830,000 

164,628,000 


VAI.VB  OF  PrODVOTS 


Net 


$  86.022,000 

117.556.000 

8.860.000 
20,857.000 

180,060,000 

168,831.000 
60,040,000 
13.167,000 
55.276,000 
77.042.000 

206.188.000 

44,077.000 


8.560,000 

53,567,000 

24.066.000 

270.562.000 

175.964,000 

27,328,000 

53.645,000 

45.274,000 

267,383,000 

U2.743.000 

3,805,000 

585.000 

84.438,000 

4,370,000 

116,008,000 

688,464,000 
131,111,000 

114.386.000 
69.976,000 
10.423,000 


1.628,000 
89,902,000 
70,791,000 

79.595.000 

168.722.000 

278.134.000 

648.011,000 

75,696,000 

40,864.000 

3.666,000 

4.365,000 

28.035.000 

45.873.000 

102.215.000 

91.566,000 

37.785.000 

536,101,000 


Gross 


1146,320.000 

240.202,000 

6.606.000 
48.122,000 

512,708,000 

806,865,000 

02.776.000 

22.708.000 

167.101.000 

160,803.000 

406.601.000 

123.730.000 


7.810,000 

117.680.05o 

85,197,000 

668,077.000 

384,752.000 

110,533.000 
134,796^000 
378,806.000 
628,392.000 

221.800.000 

4,610,000 

711.000 

103,000,000 
8,828,000 

883.684,000 

1.228,475.000 
239,886,000 

166,814.000 
92.095.000 
23.631,000 


23.612.000 
200.143.000 
301.429.000 

327.874.000 

204.699,000 

374,730.000 

1.156,129.000 

113.093,000 

85,894,000 

9.571.000 

6.694.000 

147,868.000 

124.889.000 

267.657.000 

141,942,000 
286,998,000 
737,876,000 
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THE  STANDARD  DICHONARY  OF  FACTS 


QRBAT  INDUSTRDBS  OF  UNITED  STATSSft-^ontlnued 


Valitb  of  Pboouctb 

NUM- 
BBBOr 

Ateii- 

AOB 

iNDuainiT 

ESTAB- 

Capxtai. 

NUMBBB 

Waobs 

ZJ8B- 

OF  WaOB 

N«i 

QroM 

IfBNTS 

Eabncrb 

Rioe,  eleanins  and  polishing. 

71 

13.347,000 

1.230 

564.000 

2.870.000 

22.371.000 

Salt. 

124 

20.012.000 
126,118.000 
152.158,000 

4,036 
40,506 
99,037 

2.531.000 
25.268.000 
88,570,000 

6.125.000 
42,146.000 
80,145,000 

11.328.000 

Shipbuilding, 

73.360.000 

SiUE  and  silk  goodB 

106,012.000 

Slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 

ing    ,    .   . 

^•25 

383.240.000 
71.951.000 

80,728 
12,000 

51.645.000 
6,227.000 

168,740.000 
80.170,000 

1,370.568.000 

Soap. 

lll.858.O0a 

Stoves  and  furnaoea  includ- 

ing gae  and  oil  stores,  .   .   . 

576 

86,044.000 

37,130 

22.044.000 

40,515,000 

78.853.000 

Sugar  and  molasses.     .... 
Tobacco  manufactures.  .   .   . 

233 

153.167,000 

13,626 

7.484.000 

31.666,000 

270,240.000 

15.822 

245.660,000 

166.810 

60.355.000 

230.500.000 

416.605.000 

Window  shades  ana  fixtures. 

80 

26,300.000 

0.578 

6.221.000  . 

15.642.000 

10.710.000 

210 

10.334.000 

3.030 

1.018.000 

5.018.000 

18,571.000 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1017 


Abtxclbs 


Domestic  Merchandise 
Agricultural  implements. 
Aluminum,  and  manufac- 
tures o( 

AnitiiAJb.     ....... 

BnMa^  and  m^uulaotures 

of, 

Breadstulfs:  Corn* 

bushcLi,      

BroiidjttuQa:  Oats, 

buBbebt,       ^    H    .    .    .    . 
Bread  J  tufa:  Wheat, 

biiabctla,       

Brfiaddttine:  Wheat 

3our»  biLrreU*     .... 
Cars,  cftiriiifti.^'jt.  and  other 

vnbirlea  juid  ports  of,    . 
ChcQiicaliiT  dpigtf^  djres, 

■iDd  injediciDffj,       .    .    . 
Clocks  and  vetches,  and 

pftrta  dF,  ....... 

Coal:  Atiihriicitc,  tons,  . 
OodI:  BHumioouB,  tons.  . 
Copper t  or«,  matte,  ana 

f<'giilu^^  Imhh,      .... 
Ci>T"-  ■       •    ifao- 

tuivs  OI, 

Cotton,  tmmanufaotured, 
pounds, 

Cotton,  manufactures  of. 

Earthen,  stone,  and 
ohina  ware 

Fertilisers,  tons,    .    .    .    . 

Fibersj  vegetable,  and 
textile  grasses,  manu- 
factures of ,    

Fish 

Fruits  and  nuts,    .... 

Furs  and  fur  skins,   .    .    . 

Glass  and  glassware,     .    . 

Glucose  or  grape  sugar, 
pounds, 

Hay,  tons. 

Hides  and  skins,  pounds. 

Hops,  pounds, 

India  rubber,  manufac- 
tures of,      

Instruments  for  scientific 
purposes, 

Iron  and  steel,  and 
manufactures  of ,  .    .    . 

Leather,  and  manufac- 
tures of, 

Malt  liquors,      

Marble  and  stone,  and 
manufactures  of ,  .    .    . 


QUANTXTIBS 


52,160,583 

08,680,110 

106,202,318 

13,010,604 


5,400,500 
21,362,670 

71,454 


2.476,114,716 


343,528 


177.800,052 

51,004 

11,353.065 

4.118.254 


Values 


$    33,513,730 

14,586,467 
48,055.852 

230,857,067 

72.036.631 

71,168,623 

245,633,541 

138,430.408 

173,003,112 

103.255,160 

4.003,618 
30,085.144 
70,301,400 

1,576,766 

365,052,157 

575.306,634 
158,760,741 

6,074.184 
6,558,110 


31.205,210 
21,863,803 
35,632.882 
14,560.110 
12,010,274 

8,110,328 

1.103.002 

3,700.017 

017.650 

34.788.506 

5.048.075 

1,243.803.675 

122.260.046 
1.735.317 

1.006.167 


Abticleb 


QUANimBS 


Molasses  and  syrup, 
gallons, 

Musical  instruments,    .    . 

Naval  stores, 

Nickel,  nickiA  oxide,  and 
matte,  pounds,     .    .    . 

Oil  cake  and  oil  cake 
meal,  pounds,    .... 

Oils:  Ammal,  gallons. 

Oils:  Mineral,  crude, 
gallons, 

Ous:  Mineral,  refined  or 
manufactured,  gallons. 

Oils:  Ve^table,    .... 

Paints,  pigments,  and 
colors 

Paper,  ajad  manufactures 
of, 

Parafiin  and  paraffin  wax, 
pounds, 

Provisions:  Beef  prod- 
uctSf  pounds,     .... 

Provisions:  Hog  prod- 
ucts, pounds,     .... 

Provisions:  Dairy  prod- 
ucts, pounds,     .    .    .    . 

Seeds:  Clover,  pounds.  . 
**  Cotton,  pounds,  . 
••  Timothy,  pounds. 
**       All  other,  pounds. 

Soap, 

Spirits,  distilled,  proof 
gallons, 

Starch,  pounds,     .... 

Sugar,  pounds,      .... 

Tobacco,  unmanufac- 
tured, pounds,  .... 

Tobacco,  manufactures 
of, 

Vegetables, 

Wood,  and  manufactures 
of 

Wool,  manufactures  of.  . 

All  other  articles,      .    .    . 

Total  exports,  domestic, 
Exports,  foreign  mer- 
chandise,    ..... 

Total  exports,  domestic 
and  foreign.    .... 

Specie:  Gold 

"        Silver,    .... 

Total  exports,  domestic 
and  foreign.    .... 


16,246.435 


21,006,412 

735.053.230 
682,586 

171,258,300 

2.474,104,050 


310.465,030 

303.547382 

1.348.803,074 

480.171.175 

8.736,208 

870.282 

13.880,026 


21,540.787 

47.723.824 

1.010,736,181 

254,702.428 


Values 


$       7.211.301 

4.804.520 

14.406373 

8.040,612 

15.877.080 
688.021 

7.630368 

245.306.707 
24388.020 

16,031383 

46366,671 

17.870331 

66,760.008 

280,420.633 

67,672.770 

1.887.071 

30.476 

003.473 

1388.227 

6,026347 

0.231.365 

2.031.280 

64,303.068 

45373352 

16.443.186 
23,761.710 

71.446.784 

17.008336 

1.080.828,687 


$6,167,206,388 
64,030388 


$6,231344.076 
371,883.884 
84.130.876 


$6,687,260,738 


INDU8TRT*  INVENTION,  OOlOfERCB 
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IMPORTS  AKD  SXPORTS  OV  UNITBD  STATES  ^OoiHtittied 

mroam 


ABnCLBS 

QUANTmXS 

Valubs 

Abticlbs 

Vai^dbs 

i#<rcAan<f«M 

Animab 

f  23,060.493 

f    of,' 

$       9,542.151 

Artworks. 

17,935,016 

Leather,    and    manufac- 

Automobiles and  parts  of 

291.191 

tures  of, 

27.047.642 

Bristles,  pounds,  .    .    . 

4,116,892 

4,579,009 

Malt  tiquors,  sallons,    .    . 
Meat    and    dairy    prod* 

1,581,362 

1.124.700 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes. 

and  medicines,  .    .    . 

144,235.370 

ucts, 

27,539.374 

Clocks  and  watches,  and 

OiU,    ......... 

92,058,341 

parts  of,      

7.679,279 

Paper,      SAd      manufac- 

• 

Cocoa,  crude  and  shells 

1,293,262 

4.795.110 

tures  of ,     

41.734.084 

Paper,  stock,  crude,     .    . 

5.608.965 

of,  pounds. 

Coffee,  pounds,  .... 

390.047,655 

41,415.354 

Rice,  pounds, 

298.980,202 

9.238.992 

1.286.524.073 

122.607,254 

189.752,910 

Copper,  and  manufac- 

Silk, manufactures  of,      . 

39.718.121 

tures  of  (not  ore). 

103.135,097 

Spices,  pounds,     .... 
Spirits,  distilled,  gallons. 

74.806.405 
3.006.953 

10.433,469 

Cork  wood,  and  manv- 

8,594.082 

f aotures  of,     .... 

5,991,000 

4.944.089.434 

222.485.148 

Cotton,  unmanuf  ao- 

Tin,  in  bars,  blocks,  or 
pigs,  pounds 

126.794.997 

25,763,076 

tured,  pounds,  .    .    . 

138,615,455 

41,780,706 

53.825,298 

143.687,037 

.63,629,321 

Earthen,     stone,     and 

Tobacco,  unmanufac- 

N 

ehinaware.    .... 

6.436.351 

tured,  pounds,  .... 

57,950,825 

133,471,754 

2,953.409 

Tobacco,    manufactures 

Ftortiliaers, 

6.781,245 

^of.   . 

7,389,785 

Fibers,  regetable,  and 
manufactures  of ,   .    . 

Toys,      

1,743,645 

181,455.514 

Vegetables. 

32361,528 
Wl,957 

Fish, 

23,446,725 

Wines,    . 

Frutts  and  nuts.    .    .    . 

63.911,261 

Wood,     and     manufac- 

V 

Furs,  and  manufactures 

tures  of 

98,606,986 

ol. 

29,523,889 

Wool,     unmanufactured. 

Glass  and  glassware,.    . 

1.937.141 

pounds, 

420,994,547 

171.657,452 

Hair.  umnanufa'!>tur<^]* 

23,343,276 

13.282,874 

3,444,567 

AU  other  articles,     .   .    . 

881.389.584 

Hats,,  bonnets,    hoods, 
and  matfinalfl  for,   . 

13.702.847 

Hides  «id  skins,  otW 
than  fur,  pounds,  .    . 

$2,952,467,956 

631,083,653 

209,730,440 
239,468.836 

8^;gft5v.:::: 

India  rubber  fuidfutta- 
peroha,  crude,    .    .    . 

Iron  and  steel,  and  man* 
ttf actures  of,  .    .    .    .  - 

■ 

652,454.374 

58.340.477 

25,881,954 

Jewelry      and  precious 

40,906,667 

Total  imports.  .... 

$3,558,262,806 

stones, 

•IMPOR 

TS  AND  BXPORTS  OP  PRINCIPAL.  OOUNTRIBS 

CODNTKm 

Ixpoms 

£ZV0KTS 

InMum 

£ZF09» 

Argentina.  .*.... 
Australia. 

$    406,805.000 

388,102.000 

691,538.000 

974,623,000 

38.474,000 

633,692,000 

120.274.000 

427,406.000 

133.975.000 

229.234,000 

187.738.000 

1.642,117.000 

2,563,354.000 

30.428.000 

$  466.582.000 

365.426.000 

562.247.000 

717.152/)00 

34.634.000 

431.590.000 

144.653.000 

294/)l0/)00 

170.776,000 

170,812.000 

156,506,000 

1.326.950.000 

2,403.311.000 

28.209.000 

Indifi,  Britisih.  ,    . 
Itfily. .        ... 

$    594.521.000 

702,090,000 

363,257,000 

93,020.000 

1.574,990.000 

148,022.000 

80.685.000 

603.463.000 

238.635.000 

226.872.000 

370.525,000 

3.207.801,000 

1.893.926.000 

50.666,000 

$    792,359,000 
483.255.000 

Belgium.     ...'.; 

Bulgaria, 

Canada, 

Chile 

China. 

Japan 

Mt;IiCU.        .... 

Nt-iKcriauds, 
PorfuitftU       .    .    . 

314.965,000 
129,971,000 
1.239.360.000 
102,084.000 
87.002,000 
782.181iXX> 

Cuba, 

Sptitfi 

194.281.000 

Denmark. 

Egypt 

France^ 

Qermany.    ..... 

Greece.    ...... 

StNit'den^ 

Urjiu-tl  Kingd^jm. 
Uiiiud  States,      . 
Urueunyn   - 

219.049.000 

265,645,000 

2.556.106.000 

2,329.684.000 

65,142,000 

tIMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  BY  COUNTRIES 


CauNTOxxs 


Aus^rin-  H  ungary . 

Bdgiumt      ,    ,    . 

Denmark^  I  t/^i 
France.  *  .  ,  i  .1 
Gt^rmaiiy,  .  .  , 
GibraLtnr,  .  -  ^ 
Greece^  .  *  .  . 
tcelatid  4t  F^roc  Iil, 

Italy .    . 

Malta.  Oo>«>»  etcp.. 
Netherkisid^,  .  . 
Norway.      .    .   ^ 


iMPDEtTA 


64.937 

1.003.549 

158,022 

97r.4.=i3 

I5Q,353 

61<S37 

7«956.320 

802.837 

36,480,807 

52,017 

22.744t504 


EZfOHTO 


331,375 
22,62^,059 

'  32 .388.8^4 

94D.81U.U7U 

3,275 

6.905, 9mi 

8,477,603 

2,4Oi,24i0 

4lfi,095,473 

76^849 

90,520,301 

62,KG04^ 


CocTHTmiSA 


PortUEB^,       .    ^    . 
Bumuiim.  .    . 

Ku»ift  in  Europe, 
Sarvim,  Moat,,  Alb., 
SpAtti,     .    .    .    ,    . 
r  Sweden,     .    ,    «    .    . 
SwitErrlaud]      .    .    . 
Turkey  \a  Europe, 
ITniW  Kij]|riloiTi,     , 
NoivTH  Ahbwca 
Bermuda,      ♦    .    ,    , 
Bfiiir^h  Huadurw,    . 
C&n&da,      .    ,    .    .    , 


Iifpoms 


I     8,132,001 

L2.S50.179 

36,881,630 
18,0aa.i87 

'  250,1060,175 

089,064 

1, 810,40:) 

4t33r4,«46 

M7^f60d 


EXPORTH 


t      18,503.024 

3H,^20,.'^2a 

3,540 

&2»400,a20 

»0,900.H54 
19pJ$02,(H5 

2,661,031,104 

3,t6M8l 

2,171,155 

820,072,331 

3,110,211 


*  Fit^m  Istevt  raporte  pfiot  16  War  of  Kmtiou.     1 1017. 
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THB  STANDARD  DHTTiOlfART  OF  FACTS 


mPOVrS  AHI>  EXPORTS  OF  UIOTBO  8TATB8  BT  COIJNTBIES 

(cowrnruED) 


Cotnmm           |       Imtokto 

ExFoaia 

IltrOKTS 

HoDQime,    ..... 
Nk«»cy«, 

PUlAOUk, 

.   f  10^70325 

1          4357310 

'          3313.248 

7.484.494 

$     6.771373 

5,137.606 

4.731388 

28.140341 

4306347 

13.192 

111.111.541 

9.948.722 

2.670386 
8.078.119 
7348395 
6303330 
196350315 
16348.180 
1363352 
7.183.989 
7.481391 
1362335 

107.641305 

3.474.033 

66307,970 

57,483.996 

12363.551 

5.475345 

5399349 

1352.427 

880.139 

452.116 

22.070,096 

18,401,941 

10.785381 

1312,104 
40308312 

20310 
229.231 
260314 

Eanlndkex 
Britiahi 
&ituh  India.     . 

Other  Britaah,    . 

Dutch  EaeilnSea. 

Fkeaeh  Eaai  ladiea. 

Portucueae  E.  Indies, 

HoosfcoDs.       .... 

'pSS   :::::; 

RaantnAan.    .    .    . 

aum, 

Turkqr  IB  Aain.       .    . 

OCKAHIA 

Brhaah  Oceania: 

Anatralia.   .... 

Other  Britiahl    .    . 
French  Oceania.      .    . 
German  Oceania,     .    . 

AnuCA 
Britaah  Africa: 

South.'    ','.'.'.'. 

CknaiylaliuuU  . 

Egypt.       

French  Africa.     .    .    . 
'German  Africa.       .    . 

Italian  Africa,      .    .    . 

lUberia,         

iMadagaaear.         .    .    . 

'Morocco;       

IPorturueee  Africa.      . 

Spanwh  Africa.        .    .    . 

AH  other  countries.     .    . 
Total 

i  14317.608 
102.760 

101357367 

1.          127362.633 

31.010.197 

88.620300 

f     5300.402 
1306.724 

BAhrador 

Newfonndiud  ALiib!.  ! 
WeetlndiM: 

Britiih  Weii  Indiee: 

BtubrndoB,     .... 

Jmdmca, 

Trinidad  A  Tobnfo, 

Other  BritMh. .    .    . 

Duteh  Weei  IiSU.    . 
French  West  Indies. 

Sooth  Amhuca 
Arientin*. 

Br•»i!^     \   '.'.'.','.    '. 
Chile,     .        . 

5325373 

218313 

iaO.434.722 

5330350 

3,a47,(>97 
7353,237 
3.210.964 

24A.S0SaQ9 

9AX,H.H6 

117,7^9 

3.S4246T 

928,2»1 

178345333 

51348 

145374.931 

142397,920 

27,581317 

10307323 

220359 
1,473.191 

97.029 
43.471.316 
33.175,381 
15,722.275 

1.954.717 
125.106.020 

5322 

47.164 

33.499.670 
8.218.136 
1.028343 

27.134.479 
219312 

"  ■10383361 

253,660.709 

1,135,788 

2.164352 

149.162 

408379 

25312.150 

6.990353 

2376394 

1.849358 

505300 

62386.641 

204329 

26315.730 

14331321 

247.940 

27352.444 

957.674 

466.987 

356.096 

i32.738 

179350 

2.418.635 

386 

446371 

4384 

15.056.650 

186.347341 

195315 

109.169343 

1.050.721 

83300 

603803n 
16319352 

618.047 
1.036314 

446.609 
38.148.726 

ColombU. 

Ecuador. 

Ouinna: 

BritiA. 

Dnuh. 

French, 

Parscuny. 

Peru. 

UmcnATt 

A«A 

Aden 

Chinn. 

Chian,  Leaaed  Ter.: 

British. 

French. 

1320.463 

30375354 

6327.026 

502.565 

2360.947 

3378.975 

8.962 

8.944 

in8.165 

140.107 

473306 

4308319 

79.177 

1.555.508 

Oertnan, 

1  82.952.467355 

86331344.976 

India  Rubber*  A  peculiar  elastioBubsUnce 
occurring  in  the  mill^  juice  of  the  rubber  tree 
(Heoea)  and  in  vanouB  oUier  rubber-bearins 
plante,  some  of  which  are  extensiveiy  cultivated 
in  the  tropics.  Most  of  the  rubber  of  commerce 
is  derived  from  South  America^  Central  America, 
and  Mexico;  smaller  quantities  from  Java, 
Penang,  Singapore,  Assiun,  and  South  Africa. 
The  purest  comes  from  Par6  in  the  Amason 
region.  Since  1905  many  million  pounds  of  rub- 
ber have  been  obtained  from  the  guayule  plant,  a 
small  shrub  (Parlhenium  argenicUum)  found  in 
Chihuahua  and  adjoinine  deserts  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  Artificial  or  synthetic  rubber 
has  be^i  produced  in  limited  quantities  by  chem- 
ists in  England  and  Germany.  In  Europe  the 
first  important  practicaf  appueations  of  rubber 
are  associated  with  the  names  of  Mackintosh,  the 
patentee  in  1823  of  a  waterproofing  process  by 
the  solution  of  the  gum  in  oil  of  turpentine  and 
alcohol,  and  in  naphtha;  Hancock,  tne  inventor 
of  the  '*masticator,"  a  machine  for  the  con- 
densatAon  of  crude  lumps  or  shreds  of  caoutchouc, 
as  imported,  into  compact  homogeneous  blocks 
for  sxibsequent  division  into  cakes,  sheets,  and 
rollen;  and  Goodyear,  the  inventor  of  the 
vulcanizing  process,  patented  in  1844.  Since 
then,  the  uses  of  rubber  have  multiplied  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  employed  in  every  department  of  in* 
dustrv.  When  combined  with  a  small  quantity 
of  stuphur.  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
overshoes,  boots,  gloves,  life  preservers,  gas  bags, 


steam  and  water  pecking,  belting,  Grphoee,  tub- 
ing, springs,  tires,  and  artificial  qx)nges.  With  a 
larger  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  cured  or  vul- 
camzea  by  exposure  to  a  hi^  temperature,  it  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  combs,*  pen  and 
pencil  holders,  rulers,  inkstands,  buttons,  canes, 
syringes,  jewelry,  aril,  when  colored  with  ver- 
milion, for  mountings  for  artificial  teeth.  In 
combination  with  asphalts,  oils,  and  sulphur, 
and  vulcanized  (kerite),  it  is  used  for  covering 
telegraph  wires.  In  1915  the  world's  production 
of  rubber  was  about  300,000,000  pounds.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1917  there  were  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  18,000,000  rubber  tires  for 
automobiles  vaUied  at  $450,000,000. 

Insurance.  The  a6t  of  providing  against 
a  possible  loss,  by  entering  into  a  contract  with 
one  who  is  willing  to  give  Msurance;  that  is,  to 
bind  himself  to  make  good  such  possible  loss, 
should  it  occur.  The  instrument  by  which  the 
contract  is  madd  is  denominated  a  poHcyf  and 
the  stipulated  consideration  is  called  the  pre- 
mium. In  this  oountr>r,  fire  and  marine  insur- 
ance «u«  almost  invariably  effected  by  joint- 
stock  companies,  whose  modes  of  operations  are 
too  well  known  to  call  for  expluiation  here. 
Life  insurance  (to  whidi  the  word  "assurance" 
is  now  more  generally  applied)  is  a  contract  by 
which  a  party,  for  Sk  certain  premium,  agrees  to 
pay  a  certain  sum,  should  a  person,  to  whose 
life  it  relates,  die  within  a  time  specifiedj  or  to 
pay  the  executocB  of  the  insured  a  eartam  sum 
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at  the  time  of  hm  death*  Such  polii^ies,  how* 
ever,  forme rty  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
death  by  suicide.  By  thia  means,  a  family  may 
be  fumiahcd  with  means  of  support  in  case  of 
the  death  of  its  head^  Aceordmg  to  K^nerai 
practice,  a  life  insurance  i^  seldom  made  oy  the 

Eayment  of  a  single  sum  at  the  time  it  is  effected, 
ut  almost  always  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
premium  during  its  ct>ntinuance.  An  mdividual, 
therefore,  who  has  insured  a  sum  on  his  own 
life,  would  forfeit  certain  advantages  of  the  in- 
curanoe  were  he  not  to  continue  regularly  to 
make  his  periodical  payntents.  Life  insurance 
13  conducted  by  sevenil  kinds  of  societies;  as 
the  proprieiaty^  muiuai  insurance,  and  mix4!d  $0- 
cie4im.  The  propnetar^%  or  joint-stock  com- 
panies,  are  formed  of  persons  who  have  sub- 
scribed a  capital,  on  the  insurance  of  which  the 
business  of  the  company  is  carried  on^  and  who 
divide  the  profits  entirely  among  themselves* 
In  the  mutual  insurance  societies,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  proprietary,  the  assured  being 
likewise  the  assurers,  and  dividing  the  profits 
among  themselves^  after  dechictmg  the  eiqienses 
of  management,  and  reserving  a  g^iaranty  fund. 
In  the  mixed  class  of  offices,  which  is  the  most 
numerous  in  the  Ignited  States^  there  is  a  pro- 
prietarVj  but,  at  the  same  time^  the  assured  are 
allowed  t-o  participate  largely  in  the  profits  of 
the  society*  which  are  usually  divided  in  the 
form  of  bonuses  at  stated  periods.  The  pre- 
miums to  be  paid  are  ailjusted  according  to  the 
age  of  the  party  on  whose  life  the  insurance  is 
made  ^  being  lowest  on  young  lives,  and  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year  a^  tfae  expectancy  of  life 
diminishes. 

It  is  within  the  past  sixty  years  that  the  vast 
business  of  life  insurance  m  the  United  States 
has  been  devoloned.  The  eKpcrimental  stage 
was  ended  and  tne  era  of  advance  was  opened 
when  J  in  1843,  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York  began  business^  its  first  policy 
naving  been  issned  on  February  1st  of  that  year. 
Since  then  a  large  number  of  life  insurance  com- 

{j&nics  have  been  establishecl.  The  following 
ifit  includes  those  now  transacting  business 
which  had  their  inception  between  1843  and  1860 
inclusive,  arranged  according  to  the  date  of  the 
first  f>oUcy  issued : 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  1843;  New- 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  fl)^ 
l&W ;  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  8tate 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  (3),  1845; 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company » 
18-16;  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
1847;  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
1849 ;  National  Life  In^-^irance  Company  of  Ver- 
mont, United  Stat4?s  Life  Insurance  Company, 
jUtna  Life  Insurance  Company,  Manhattan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  1850;  Massachusetts  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company,  Phcenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Berkshire  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  (4),  1851;  Northwestern  Muttial 
Life  Insurance  Company,  1858 ;  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  1859;  Washington  Life  lu- 
sumnce  Company^  Home  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panVjL  Gemmnia  Life  Insurance  Company,  18(j0, 

How  life  insurance  has  pro^^ied  since  the 
early  part  of  1843  is  shown  m  the  subjoined 


table  by  periods  of  years  as  rndicatedi 
ment  inaurance  not  l^eing  included: 


Ykas 


isa7, 

1802, 
1899. 
leOfl. 
1»10» 


AMOtrxT  or  OutstanP' 
Ufa  lHacFiiJkXC& 


t6p5m000 

1,235,000,000 

'l,S9h*,Oi)0.000 

7,774,484.478 

I3,706,810,2g4 

16,4<H,2ei,042 


Amount  of 


Sl.000.000 

124.534.000 

919>310a31 

1,595,208,40^ 

3,924 ,35334  S 

3,S7&.S77,0^ 


The  following  is  the  table  of  expectation  of 
life  usually  recognized  by  American  life  insure 
anoe  companies: 

EXPECTATIOK   OP   LIFE 


B 

fen, 

H 

f.:. 

\.-f.'-. 

fs 

» 

^ 

^ 

IP 

^ 

\lii 

1 

i 

m 

n 

28.15 

20 

34.22 

40 

26,04 

60 

15.45 

80 

6.8S 

1 

36, 7S 

21 

33.  S4 

41 

25.61 

61 

14.86 

81 

6.50 

7, 

3g.74 

22 

33.46 

42 

25,19 

62 

14.36 

82 

5.16 

3 

40,01 

23 

33  Dg 

43 

24.77 

63 

13.66 

83 

4.87 

4 

40.7,^ 

2i 

32.70 

44 

24.33 

64 

13.05 

84 

4.66 

A 

40,es 

25 

32,33 

45 

23.92 

55 

12.43 

85 

4  57 

5 

40.ftf» 

26 

3K93 

46 

23.37 

66 

11.96 

80 

4.21 

7 

40,47 

27 

31.50 

47 

22.83 

67 

11,48 

87 

3. SO 

fi 

40.14 

as 

31.08 

48 

22,27 

68 

11.01 

88 

3.67 

0 

;m).72 

29 

30.6fl 

49 

21.72 

69 

10.50 

89 

3.5« 

10 

:t0.23 

30 

30.25 

50 

21.17 

70 

10.06 

m 

3.43 

11 

Sft.54 

31 

251, ft3 

51 

20.01 

71 

9.60 

m 

3  32 

la  [38,02 

32 

29.43 

52 

20,05 

72 

9.14 

«2 

3,12 

13  37.41 

m 

2S,02 

53 

19.49 

73 

8.69 

93 

2.40 

14  3fl.7& 

34 

2ft  62 

54 

IS,  ©2 

74 

8.25 

04 

1:11 

15  ^30.17 

35 

28.22 

55 

18.35 

75 

7-83 

U 

1§  ;S5.7« 

36 

27  7S 

.yj 

17/78 

76 

7.40 

17  35.37 

37 

27.34 

57 

17  20 

77 

6.99 

18  ^Am 

38 

26.91 

58 

10  63 

78 

6.59 

19  34.59 

39 

2ft.  47 

59 

16.04 

79 

6.21 

Interest  ia  the  allowance  made  for  the  loan 
or  retention  of  a  sum  of  money  which  Is  lent  for, 
or  becomes  due  atn  a  certain  time ,  this  allow- 
ance being  generally  eatimated  at  so  much  per 
cent,  per  annum,  that  is,  so  much  for  the  use  of 
Si 00  for  a  year.  The  money  lent  or  forborne  ia 
called  the  principal ;  the  sura  paid  for  the  uae  of 
it,  the  ini^resL  The  interest  of  $100  for  one 
year  is  called  the  rate  per  crnf.^and  the  sum  of 
any  principal  and  its  interest  toother,  the 
fiJUQunt.  Interest  is  either  simpfe  or  compound. 
Simple  interest  ia  that  which  is  allowed  upon  the 
principal  only,  for  the  wbole  time  of  the  loanor 
forbearance.  Compound  interest  ia  that  which 
ariscfl  from  any  sum  or  principai  in  a  given  time 
by  incfeasiDg  the  principal*  at  fixed  pexiodsp  by 
the  interest  then  due,  and  hence  obtamiijg  inter- 
est upon  both  interest  and  principal.  The  rate 
of  interest,  supposing  the  security  for  the  prin- 
cipal to  be  equals  depends  ob%ioUflly  upon  what 
may  be  made  by  the  emplo\Tnent  of  money  in 
^'arioufli  industrial  undertakings,  or  on  the  rate 
of  profit.  Where  profits  are  high^  iii teres t  i$ 
high,  and  %ice  versa;  in  Fact^  the  rate  of  interest 
is  Btinply  the  net  profit  on  capital*  Besides  this, 
i>owevcrj  the  intercut  on  each  pari  icu Jar  loan 
must,  further  vary  according  to  the  suppofled 
risk  of  the  lender t  etc.  Bills  and  notes,  by  the 
usage  of  trade,  carry  interet^t  from  the  date  they 
become  due ,  such  interest  being  recoverable  be 
damages,  but  the  jmy  are  not  bound  to  give 
it.  In  Uie  United  States  interest  is  generally 
awarded  by  the  courts  on  overdue  debte* 
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TABULiATEI> 


Qtatwb  axo  Tbbbi- 


INTEREST  LAWS 


Lboax. 
Rats 
Pkb 

dad-. 


AlXOWBD 
BT 

Contract 
Pbb  Cbnt. 


FOBFBITUmB  FOR  U80RT. 


DAYS  OF  GRACE 


NOTBS 

AND  Bills 


SlOBT 

Drafts 


ArisonR, 

ArkAnoM, 

GaUforniR, 

(kAondo 

Conneetiout,  .... 

DeUware, 

District  of  Coiumbis* 

Florida,  ...... 

GsorgU* 

Idaho.    ...... 

minois, 

Indiana 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky,      .... 

Louisiana, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts,  .  .  . 
Michigan,  ..... 
Minnesota,  .... 
Mississippi,     .... 

Missouri, 

Montana, 

Nebraska, 

Nevada,     .    .    .    ... 

New  Hampshire,  .  . 
New  Jersey,  .... 

New  Mexico,  .  .  . 
New  York,     .    .    .    . 

North  Carolina,  .  . 
North  Dakota,  .    .    . 

Ohio,  ....... 

Oklahoma,     .... 

Oregon,  

Pennsylvania,  .  .  . 
Rhode  Island,   .    .    . 

South  Carolina,  .  . 
South  DakoU,  .  .  . 
Tennessee,  .... 
Texas, 

Utah 

Vermont, 

Virginia,     ..... 

Washington, 

West  Virginia,  .  .  . 
Wisconsin,  ..... 
Wyoming,      .... 


8 
12 

12 
10 

Any 

Any 

12 

6 
10 

10 
8 

12 
7 
8 
8 

10 

6 

8 

Any 

6 

Any 

7 

10 

10 

8 

Any 

10 

Any 

6 

6 

12 
6 

6 

12 

8 

10 

10 

6 

Any 

8* 
12 

6 
10 

12 
6 
6 

12 

6 
10 
12 


Interest  and  costs 

Interest;  double  amount  paid  recoverable,    . 

No  provision, 

Principal  and  interest 

No  provision,      : 

No  provision,  except  re  pawn  and  note  brokers, 
Fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both 

Loan  v(»d;  an  equal  amount  recoverable,     . 
Interest, 

Interest;  double  excess  i>aid  recoverable,  .    . 

Exoess  of  interest,     . 

Interest  and  10%  of  principal, 

Interest, 

Excess  interest, 

Interest,  8%  of  principal  and  costs,   .    .    .    . 

Double  the  excess  interest, 

Interest, 

Interest 

No  provision,      

Interest, 

No  provision,      

Interest,  , 

Loan  void;  principal  and  interest  recoverable, 

Interest, 

Exoess  interest  and  costs, 

No  provision,      

Interest  and  costs, 

No  provision,      

Three  times  excess  interest, 

Interest  and  costs 

Excess  interest;  twice  exoess  paid  recoverable. 
Principal  and  interest;  also  misdemeanor,     . 

Interest;  double  amount  paid  recoverable,    . 
Interest, 


Interest  over  6%, 

Interest;  double  amount  x>aid  recoverable. 

Principal  and  interest, 

Excess  of  interest, 

No  provision,      


Interest;  double  interest  paid  recoverable. 
Interest;  also  misdemeanor,     ...... 

Excess  interest, 

Interest, 


Loan  void;  principal  and  interest  recoverable, 

Excess  interest 

Interest, 


Double  interest  unpaid;  or  double  interest 
paid  plus  accrued  interest  unpaid,      .    . 

Exoess  interest , 

Excess  interest;  thrieeamount  paidrecovsrable» 
Interest 


0 
3 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

0 
3 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
0 


0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
3 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

0 
3 
8 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
3 
0 
0 
3 

3 
8 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
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STATUTES  OF  LIMITATION 

AuBMr 
Dbbt 

EXEMPTION  LAWS 

Jnmisoio- 
noNov 

JUBnOBBOF 
THB  PbaOB 

== 

CoiTTRACtB 

Under 
Sbal, 

YKAB0 

JUM- 
MCNIB, 
YSABS 

goTia. 

YXAUI 

Open 

ACOOUNT0, 

Yeabs 

Pbbsonal 
Pbopbbtt. 

EXBMFT 

HoifEBTEAD. 
EXBMPT 

STATBi  AVD  Tmsa- 

TOBUB 

10 

20 

6 

3 

No 

81.000 

82.000 

8100 

AlBbBm*. 

10 

10 

6 

6 

No* 

300 

2.500 

1,000 

Almska. 

4 

4 

4 

3 

No 

500 

2,500 

300 

Arisona. 

5 

10 

6 

3 

No* 

500 

2,500 

300 

ArkmnsM. 

4 

5 

4 

4 

No* 

t 

5,000 

300 

CaKfomis. 

0 

6 

6 

6 

No 

t 

2,000 

300 

Cotorado, 

17 

.... 

6 

6 

No* 

t 

1.000 

100 

CoBnectaout. 

20 

10 

6 

8 

No* 

t 

200 

Delaware. 

12 

12 

8 

3 

No 

300 

.... 

300 

District  of  OolumbiB. 

90 

20 

5 

3 

No* 

1,000 

160  Acres 

100 

Florida. 

20 

7  or  10 

6 

4 

No 

1.600 

or  1.600 

100 

Georgia. 

6 

6 

5 

4 

No* 

t 

5,000 

800 

Idaho. 

10 

20 

10 

5 

No* 

400 

1,000 

200 

niinois. 

20 

20 

10 

6 

No* 

600 

or    600 

200 

Indiana. 

.  10 

20 

10 

5 

No* 

200 

or40  Acr«8 

100 

Iowa. 

5 

5 

5 

3 

No* 

t 

160  Acres 

3Q0 

Kansas. 

16 

15 

5 

2or5 

No* 

t 

1.000 

100 

Keatueky. 

5 

10 

5 

8 

No* 

t 

ToUl.  2.000 

100 

Louisiana. 

20 

20 

6ar20 

6 

No* 

t 

500 

20 

Maine. 

12 

12 

3 

3 

No 

100 

100 

MaryUnd. 

20 

20 

«or20 

6 

No* 

t 

800 

300 

MassachusettB. 

10 

6andl0 

6 

6 

No* 

500 

1.500 

300 

6 

10 

6 

6 

No* 

500 

80Aci«s 

100 

Bfinnesota. 

6 

7 

6 

3 

No 

t 

2.000 

200 

MississippL 

10 

10 

10 

5 

No 

300 

1,500  (min.) 

250 

Missouri 

8 

10 

8 

5 

No 

t 

2,500 

300 

Montana. 

5 

5 

5 

4 

No* 

500 

or  2,000 

200 

Nebraska. 

6 

6 

6 

4 

No* 

t 

5.000 

800 

Nerada. 

20 

20 

6 

6 

No* 

t 

500 

13H 

New  Hampshire. 

16 

20 

6 

6 

No* 

200 

1,000 

200 

New  Jersey. 

6 

7 

6 

4 

No* 

t 

1.000 

100 

New  Mexico. 

20 

20 

6 

e 

No* 

250 

1.000 

200 

New  York. 

10 

10 

3 

8 

No* 

500 

1.000 

200 

North  Carolina. 

10 

10 

0 

6 

No* 

1,000 

5.000 

200 

North  Dakota. 

10 

5t 

l& 

6 

No* 

500 

or  1.000 

300 

Ohio. 

5 

5 

5 

8 

No 

5.000 

200 

10 

10 

6 

6 

No* 

1,500 

250 

Oregon. 

20 

20 

6 

6 

No* 

300 

.... 

300 

Penns3rlYania. 

20 

20 

6 

6 

No* 

.... 

.... 

Rhode  IsUnd. 

20 

20 

6 

6 

No* 

500 

1.000 

100 

South  Carolina. 

20 

20 

e 

6 

No* 

750 

5.000 

100 

South  Dakota. 

.... 

10 

6 

6 

No 

1.000 

500 

4 

10 

4 

2 

No 

500 

5.000 

200 

Texas. 

6 

8 

6 

4 

No* 

1.500  (mis.) 

800 

Utah. 

8 

8 

OorM 

6 

No* 

200 

500 

200 

Vermont. 

10 

10  or  20 

5 

2 

No* 

2.000 

100 

Virginia. 

6 

6 

6 

3 

No 

. 

2.000 

100 

10 

10 

10 

6 

No* 

200 

1.000 

800 

West  Virginia. 

20 

20 

6 

8 

No* 

200 

5.000 

200 

Wisoonsin. 

10 

10 

10 

8 

No* 

500 

1.500 

200       Wyonunc. 

*Ezoe^  am  presumptioa  of  (taud  or  likelihood  of  debtor  absconding. 
tDbnnant  5  years,  outlawed  21  years,  after  execution. 


fVaries  widely  according  to  oiroumstanoei. 
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biya 


Disooreriw  of  eleetrieal  pbenomens, 

Won  the  title  of  "founder  of  tbe  acienee  of  ^eotridty,*' 

Screw  printixiC'-DreeB, 

Spirmlly  groorea  rifle  barrel,      


Iron  f  umaoee,  ......_ 

The  uae  of  steam, 

The  first  authentic  reference  in  Rngliah  literature  to  the 
use  of  steam  in  the  arta. 
Baj  Psalm  Book,  first  book  published  in  the  colonies,     .    . 

Bitfometer, 

Steam  engine,  atmospheric  pressure, 

Machine  for  generating  electricity, 

First  newspaper  in  America,  "PubHo  Occurrences,"     .    .    . 

First  paper  mill  in  America,      

First  steam  engine  with  a  piston 

The  manufacture  of  plate  glass  established 

First  to  discover  difference  between  electric  conductors  and 

insulators, 

The  first  practical  application  of  the  steam  engine,  .... 
First  to  produce  electiio  spark, 

Thermometer,  *••...•.....•....... 

Electrometer,  the  wtsU'known  pith  ball, 

The  "Franklin"  printing-press 

Electrical  glass  plate  machine 


Stereotsrping, 

First  to  discover  that  electricity  is  of  two  lands 

Flying  shuttle  in  weaving, 

Rotary  3-color  ^inting-press  (multi-color), 

Electric  or  Leyden  Jar, 

Substitution  of  coke  for  coal  in  melting  iron, 

Lightning  conductor, 

Spmning  jenny, 

Pianoforte,  played  in  public  in  England  in, 

Drawing  rolls  in  a  roinning  machine. 

The  introduction  ot  the  "Hollander  or  beating  engine  for 
pulping  rajES  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 

The  mule  spinner«   • 

Cut  nails 

Circular  wood  saw, 

Embryo  bicycle. 

Steam  engine,  the  basis  of  the  modem  engine, 

Gas  balloon, 

Puddling  iron, 

Plow,  with  cast  iron  mold  board,  and  wrought  and  cast- 
iron  ehares 

Power  loom, 

First  steamboat  in  the  United  States, 

Steam  road  wagon  (first  automobile), 

Grain  threshing  machine, 

Hobby  horse,  forerunner  of  bicycle, 

Rotary  steam  power  printing-press,  the  first  idea  of,    .    .    . 

Wood  planing  machine,      

Gas  first  used  as  an  illuminanU 

Cotton  pn ' 

Art  of  hthograpfay,      

Machine  for  making  continuous  webe  of  paper, 

Electric  battery  discovered, 

Steam  coach, 

Wood  mortising  machine, 

Pattern  loom, 

First  fire-proof  safe, 

Steamboat  on  the  Clyde,  "Charlotte  Dimdas," 

First  photographic  experiments, 

Planing  machine, 

The  application  of  steam  to  the  loom, 

Steel  pen 

Steam  locomotive  on  rails, 

Application  of  twin-screw  propellers  in  steam  navigation,  . 

Process  of  making  malleabWiron  castings, 

First  life  preserver,      

Electro-plating 

Knitting  machine,  the  latch  needle  in  the, 

Steamboat  navigation  on  the  Hudson  River,     .    .    .    ,    .    . 

Percussion  or  detonating  compound, 

First  street  gas  lighting  in  England, 

Band  wood  saw, 

Voltaic  arc, 

First  steamboat  to  make  a  trip  to  sea,  the  "Phcenix,"     .    . 

Multi-wire  telegraphy 

Revolving  cylinder  printing-press, 

Breech-loading  shotgun, 

Storai^e  battery, 

Dry  pile  (prototype  of  dry  battery) 

First  practical  steam  rotary  printing-press,  paper  printed  on 
both  sides 


Datb 


11660 
11603 
1620 
1620 
1621 
1630 


1640 

1643 

1663 

1681-6 

1600 

1600 

1690 

16Q5 

J1696 

11736 

1702 

11708 

11716 

1709 

J1718 

11772 

1725 

11727 

11772 

1731 

1733-9 

1733 

1743 

1745 

1750 

1752 

1763 

1767 

1769 

1778 
1774 
1775 
1777 
1779 
1782 
1783 
1783-4 

1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1790 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1796 
1800 
1800 
1801 
1801 
1801 
1801 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1803 
1803 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1805 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1807 
1807 
1808 
1808 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1812 

1814 


NATlVXTf 


William  Gilbert, 


BUew 

Koster 

Lord  Dudley,  .    . 
David  Ramaeya, 


Torricelli 

Thomas  Newoomen,  . 
Otto  von  Guericke,     . 

William  Rittenhouae, 
Denys  Papin    .... 


Stephen  Gray, 
Thomas  Savery, 
Dr.  J.  Wall,     . 


Fahrenheit,  . 
John  Cantor, 


Benjamin  FVanklin, 
Martin  de  Flanta,  . 

William  Ged,  .  .  . 
Cistemay  du  Fay,  . 
John  Kay,  .... 
Piatt  &  Keen,     .    . 

Kleist, 

Abraham  Darby.  . 
Benjamin  Franklin, 
James  Hargreaves, 

Richard  Axkwright, 


Samuel  Crompton,      .    , 
Jeremiah  Wilkinson,  .    . 

MiUer 

Branchard  &  Magurier, 

James  Watt, 

J.  E.  &  J.  M.  Montgolfier. 
Henry  Cort, 


James  Small,   .    . 
James  Cartwright, 
John  Fitch,      .    .    . 
Oliver  Evans.  .    .    . 
Andrew  Meikle,  .    . 


Wm.  Nicholson,  .  . 
Samuel  Bentham,  . 
Wm.  Murdoch,  .  . 
Eli  Whitney,  .  .  . 
Alois  Senefelder, 
Louis  Robert,  .    .    . 

Volta 

Richard  Trevithick, 
M.  J.  Brunei,  .  . 
M.  J.  Jacquard,  •  . 
Richard  Scott,  .  . 
William  Symington, 
Wedgwood  A  Davy, 
J.  Bramah,  .... 
William  Horrocks,  . 

Wise 

Richard  Trevithick, 
John  Stevens,  .    .    . 

Lucas. 

John  Edwards,  .  . 
Luigi  Brugnatelli,  . 
Jeandeau, 

Robert  Fultoiv  .  . 
A.  J.  Forsyth,  .  . 
F.  A.  Winsor,  .  .  . 
Newberry,  .... 
Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
John  Stevens,  .  .  . 
Sommering,  .  .  . 
Frederick  Koenig,  . 
Thornton  &  Hall,  . 
J.  B.  Ritter,  .  ,  . 
Zamboni,      .... 


H!ti£^»i^ 


Germaasr 
England 
England 

Massaehuaetta 
Italv 
England 
Germany 

Pennsyhrania 

France 

Fnno9 

En^Uuid 
En^and 
En^aad 

Dansig 


United  States 
Fmkoe 

Scotland 

France 

En^Umd 

England 

Germanv 

England 

United  States 

England 

England 

Flngland 


Fhi^and 

United  States 

Flngland 

FVance 

ScotUnd 

FYanoe 

Flngland 


Frederick  Koenig, 


Eti^latjid 

Uniu-'ii  States 

EnKUrifl 

England 

En  If  In  dd 

Entfljiod 

United  St4ie« 

nprnisny 

France 

Itfily 

EtifrliLnd 

Ftunce 

Epitl^tfid 

EnKland 

Eni^lAnd 

En^laJid 

Ell  Aland 

EtiflJAtid 

EngrLdnd 

United  Btatea 

!EnjEl&nd 

Fraiifo 

Unjt<?ri  fitat'-a 

SootUnd 

England 

England 

England 

United  States 

Germany 

Germaasr 

United  SUtes 

Germany 

Italy 

Qermany 


INDUSTRY,  INVENTION,  COMMERCE 


INVENTIONS  8INOB  THfi  DISOOVBRY  OF  EUBOTBICmT 

(CONTINUED) 


Invkntxonb 


Datb 


Nai 


Fint  locomotive  in  United  Statee, 

First  oircular  wood  saw  nutde  in  tmB  country, 

Heliocraphy, 

Kaleidoscope, 

Miners'  safety  lamp 

Dry  gas  meter 

Knitting  machine, 

"Draisine"  bicycle,      

**Ck>lumbian"  press,  elbowed  pullins  bar,  number  of  im- 
pressions per  hour,  50 

Stethoscope, 

Electro-masnetiBm  discovered, 

Lathe  for  turning  irregular  wood  forms, 

The  theory  of  electro-dynamics  first  propounded,     .... 

Electroflco];)^, 

The  conversion  of  the  electric  current  into  mechanical  mo- 
tion,   

Galvanometer,      

Multi-color  printing, 

Calculating  machine, 

Discovery  of  thermo-electricity, 

Liquefaction  and  solidification  of  gaa,         

Water  gas,  discovery  of, 

Portland  cement, 

Electro-magnet, 

First  passenger  railway,  opened  between  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington, England, 

Electrical  spur  wheel, 

First  railroad  in  United  States,  near  Quincy,  Mass 

The  law  of  galvanic  circuits  formulated, 

Friction  matches, 

The  reduction  of  aluminum,      

Law  of  electrical  resistance, 

Improved  rotary  printing-press,  **  London  Timee*"  5|000 
impressions  per  hour,      

Hot  air  blast  for  iron  furnaces, 

Wood  planing  machine,      

Spool  electro-ma^et 

Tubular  locomotive  boiler,    ........    ^ 

Spinningring  frame. 

The  "Washington''  printing-prees,  lever  motion  and 
knuckle  joint  for  a  screw,  number  of  impreerioM  per 
hour,  200. 

First  steam  locomotive  in  United  States,  -Stourbridge  Lion," 

Double  fluid  galvanic  battery, 

First  portable  steam  fire  engine 

Magneto-electric  induction, 

Chloroform 

First  conception  of  electric  telegraph, 

First  macneto-electric  machines, 

Rotary  electric  motor, 

Chloral-hydrate, 

Locomotive,  "Old  Ironsides,"  built 

Lhik-motion  for  looomotives, 

Adoption  of  steam  whistle  for  locomottives, 

Reciprocating  saw-tooth  cutter  within  double  guard  fingers 
for  reapers, ;........ 

"McCormick"  reaper,      

Rotarv  electric  motor, « 

Oftrbouo  acid  discovered, 

Horseshoe  machine. 

Constant  electric  battery, 

Acetylene  gas  discovered, 

The  revolver;  a  device  "for  combining  a  number  of  long 
barrels  so  as  to  rotate  upon  a  spindle  by  the  act  of 
cocking  the  hammer," 

The  screw  applied  to  steam  navigation,  .....-,... 

The  galvanising  of  iron,    '...., 

Indicator-telegraph, , 

Photographic  cartxm  printing,  .    .    .' 

Babbitt  metal, 

Vulcanisation  of  rubber,  

The  first  boat  electrically  propelled. 

Daguerreotype, 

(First  to  produce  a  direct  photographic  p<>sitive  in  the 
camera  by  means  of  hiifMy  polished  silver  iurfaced 

Slate  eicposed  to  the  vaponi  oi  iodine  and  subsequent 
evelopment  with  merouify  vapor.} 

Making  photo-prints  from  paper  negatives, 

(First  production  of  positive  proof*  frotii  negatives.) 

Photognq>hio  portraits  (Daguerreotype  process), 

First  incandescent  electric  lampt 

Celestial  photography .    .    < 

Artesian  well 

Pneumatic  caissons. 


1814 
1814 
1814 
1814 
1815 
1815 
1816 
1816 

1817 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1820 
1820 

1821 
1822 
1822 
1822 
1823 
1823 
1823 
1825 
1825 

1825 
1826 
1826 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 

1827 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1828 


1830 

1820 
1820 
1880 
1881 
1831 
1832 
1832 
1832 
1832 
1882 
1832 
1833 

1833 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1836 


1836 
(1836 
11841 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1830 


1839 

1889 

1840 
1840 
1840 
1841 


George 

Benjamin  

Joe.  N.  Niepoe, 
Sir  David  Brewster, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy, 

S.  aesg, 

BrunelT 

Baron  von  Drais,    . 

George  Clymer,   .    . 

Lafinnec, 

H.  C.  Oersted, .  .  . 
Thomas  Blanchard, 
Andre  Ampere  .  . 
Bohenberg;  .... 

Michael  Faraday,  . 
Sehweigger,      .    .    . 

P.  Force 

Charles  Babbafle.  . 
Professor  Seebeck,  . 
Michael  Faraday,  . 
Ibbetsoo, 

Joseph  Aspdin,  .  . 
Sturgeon,      .... 


Barlow, . 

George  S.  Ohm,  .... 

John  Walker, 

Friedrioh  Wohler,  ,  .  . 
George  S.  Ohm,  .... 

Cowper  A  Applegarth,   . 

J.  B.  Neilson, 

William  Woodworftfa, 
Joseph  Henry,     .... 

S4quin, 

John  Thorp,    ..... 

Samuel  Roit, 

A.  C.  Baequarel,      .    .    . 
Brathwaite  A  Ericsson, 
Michael  Faraday,    .    .    . 

G.  J.  Guthrie. 

Professor  a  F.  B.  Morse, 

Saxton, 

Wm.  Sturgeon.  .... 
JustuB  von  Lieoig,  .  .  . 
M.  W.  Baldwin,  .... 
Sir  Henry  JavMs,  .... 
GeOTge  Stephenson,    .    . 

Obed  Hussey, 

Cyrus  H.  MeCormiek,    « 

M.  H.  Jaoobi, 

Runge,      

H.  Burden, 

J.  P.  DanieU, 

Edmund  Davy,   .... 

Samuel  Colt, 

John  Ericsson,  .    . 

Henry  Craufurd, .... 
CkM>ke  A  Wheatstone,  . 
Mungo  Ponton,  .... 

Isaac  Babbitt, 

Charles  Goodyear,  .   «    . 

Jacobi, 

Louis  Daguerre 


Fox  Talbot, 

Profc  IHmper  db  Movee, 

Grove, 

Draper, 

M.  Tiigir," ; ! .' ;  1 


England 

UnltadSUtea 

Franee 

England 

England 

England 

England 

Germany 

United  States 

Franoe 

Denmark 

United  States 

Franoe 

Germain 

England 

Germany 

United  Stataa 

England 

England 

England 


England 
England 


England 

Germany 
United  States 
(Sermany 
Germany 

Englaad 
Scotland 
United  State* 
United  States 
Franoe 


United  States 

Franee 
England 


Scotland 
United  States 
United  States 
England 
Germany 
United  States 
England 
England 

United  States 
United  States 
Russia 
Germany 
United  States 
England 
En  •      * 


United  States 
United  States 

Eingland 

Eni^and 

Francs 

United  States 

United  States 

Germany 

Franee 


Eiiffland 

United  States 
EnjEl^ntl 
United  a«atss 
Paris 
FratiK 
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ImnnmoNa 


f     Date 


Intbntor 


Nat 


Ether  u  an  Mueothetio.      

Pianofortfe  automatioaUy  i^yed, 

Water  saa,  utUiaation  of, 

Steam  Eammer, 

T;n>ewritiiig  machine, 

Firat  telegram  aent, 

The  use  ol  nitrous  oxide  gas  as  an  aniesthetio 

The  electric  arc  light  (gas  retort  carbon  in  a  vacuum),  .  . 
First  telejgraphic  message,  Washington,  Baltimore,  .... 
Automatic  adjustment  of  eiectrie  are  liight  carbons,      .    .    . 

Double  cylinder  printing-press, 

Pneumatic  tire, 

Sewing  Machine 

Printing  telegraph, 

Sues  canal  started, 

Electric  cautery, 

Artificial  limbs, 

Gun  cotton. 

FLrst  pianoforte  keyboard  player, 

Chloroform  in  surgery, 

Nitro-dlyoerine, 

Time-lock 

Hoe's  lightning  press,  capable  of  printing  20,000  impressions 

per  hour 

Ifatch^malong  machinery, .    .    .   . 

Breech  gun-look,  interrupted  thread, 

liagasine  gun, 

Steam  pressure  gauge. 

Lenticular  stereoscope. 

Latch  needle  for  kmtting  machine, 

"Corliss*'  engine,      

Printing-press,  curved  platea  secured  to  a  rotating  cylinder, 

Mercerised  cotton^ 

Collodion  process  m  photography, 

American  machine-made  watches, 

Electric  locomotive, 

Self-raker  for  harvesters, 

Brseoh-loading  rifle, 

loemaking  machine, 

Ophthalmoaoope, 

The  Ruhmkorff  coil, 

Fire-alarm  telegraph; 

Reticulated  screen  for  half-tone  photographic  printing,   .    . 

Soda  process  of  making  pulp  from  wood, 

Laws  of  magneto-electric  induction, 

Laws  of  elaetro-statics, 

Electrolysis,      

Duplex  telefraph, 

Photographic  roll  films, 

Diamond  rock  drill, 

Four-motion  feed  for  sewing  machines, 

Magasine  firearm 

Fat  decomposed  by  water  or  steam  at  high  temperature, 

since  largely  used  in  soap  making, 

Safety  matches, 

Iron-clad  floating  batteries  first  used  in.Oimean  War,     .    . 

Cocaine, 

Process  of  making  steel,  blowing  air  through  molten  pig 

iron, 

Dryplate  photography, 

Bicycle, 

Sleeping  car, 

Aniline  dyes 

Printing  qiachine  for  the  blind  (contains  elements  of  tbe 

present  typewriting  machine), 

Receneralive  furnace, 

Refining  engine  in  paper  pulp  making, 

Coal-oil  first  soki  in  the  United  Sutes, 

First  seargoing  iron-clad  war  vessel,  the  "Olorie,"    .... 

Ground  wood  pulp, 

Inclined  elevator  and  platform  in  the  reaper, 

Cable  car,      

Breeeh-loading  ordnance, 

Feed  injector  tor  boilers, 

First  Atlantic  cable, 

"Great  Eastern"  launched 

Storage  or  secondary  battery 

Singing  telephone, 

Ammonia  acMsorption  ice  machine 

Improved  stereotyping  process, 

Shoe-sewing  machine 

Driv«n  well,  a  tube  with  a  pointed  perforated  end  driven 

into  tiw  fix>und 

Passenger  uevator, 

Barbed-wire  fence  introduced 

Calcium  carbide  produced, 


1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1847 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 

1854 
1855 
1866 
1855 

1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 

1866 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1850 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1861 
1861 

1861 
1861 
1861 
1862 


Dr.  Long ,    .    . 

M.  Seytre, 

SeUigne, 

James  Nasmyth, .... 
Charles  Thurber,  .  .  . 
Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
Dr.  Horace  Wells,  .  .  . 
L6on  Foucault,  .  .  .  . 
Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
Thomas  Wright,     .    .    . 

R.  Hoe  ft  Co 

R.  W.  Thompson,  .    .    . 

Elias  Howe, 

House 

De  Lesseps,      

CniaeU, 

8ch5nbein, 

Debain, 

Dr.  Simpson, 

Sobrero. 

Savage, 

Richard  V.  Hoe.  .  .  . 
A.  L.  Dennison,  .... 

CbiLmbcti.    , 

Waller  Hunt 

BourdaD,  ....... 

SJr  Dftvid  Brewater,  .  . 
J.  T.  Bibbert.      .   ,    .    . 

G.  H.  Cortjsa 

Jac^ob  WortiiSf      .... 

John  Mercer* 

Scott  Axt?lier, 

Dr.Paae,  *    ...... 

W.  H,  Sesrmour,     .   .    . 

Mavnard, 

J.  Qorrie,      

Helmholta. 

Rohmkorii, 

Channing  /k  Farmer,  .    . 

Fox  Talbot, 

Watt  ft  Burgess,  .  .  . 
Michael  Faraday,  .  .  . 
Michael  Faraday,  .  .  . 
Michael  Faraday,    .    .    . 

Gintl 

Melhuish, 

Herman 

A.  B.  Wilson, 

Smith  ft  Wesson,'  .    .    . 

R.  A.  Tilghman, .... 
Lundstrom,      

Gaedeke, 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  .    . 
Dr.  J.  M.  Taupenot. 
Ernst  Michaux,   .... 

Woodruff, 

Perkins,    ....««... 

Alfred  E.  Beach,  .  .  . 
Wm.  Siemens,      .... 

T.  Kingsland, 

Messrs.  Stout  ft  Hand,  . 

Henry  Voelter 

J.  S.  Marsh 

E.  A.  Gardner.  .... 
Wright  ft  Gould,     ... 

Giffard, 

Cyrus  Field, 

Gaston  Plants 

Philip  Reis 

F.  P.  E.  Can* 

Charles  Craske,  .... 
George  McKay,  .... 

CJol.  N.  W.  Green,  ,  .  . 
E.  G.  Gtis,   ...... 

Fredttioh  w'oehler,     '. 


United  States 
France 
France 
Scotland 
United  States 
United  Sutes 
United  States 
France 

United  Statea 
England 
United  States 
England 
Umted  Sutee 
United  States 
Prance 
Russia 

Germany 

France 

Scotland 

United  Sutes 

United  States 
United  States 
United  Sutes 
United  States 
France 
England 
Umted  States 
United  Stetea 
France 
England 
England 
Umted  States 
United  States 
United  States 
United  StatM 
United  States 
Gf-rniaiiy 
GernoLDy 
l*iiit)iid  HUKica 

I  [11  led  8(4 ti^ 

Fiiddn-l 

AiL'-iriii 

Unitixl  St&tj«r 
Utuied  StatrJ 
Umk?d  i3tAl« 

United  SUtes 
Sweden 

Germany 

France 
United  States 

United  States 
England 
United  sutes 
United  Sutea 
France 
Germany 
United  Sutea 
United  SUtea 
United  Sutea 
France 
United  SUtes. 

France 
Germany 
France 

United  Sutes. 
United  SUtes 

United  Sutes 
United  SUtes 
United  Sutes 
Germany 
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INVBNTIOK8  Smcm  THE  I>IB€OVBRY  OF  EI^OTBICJTir 

(OONTINTJBD) 


Inyhntxonb 


Datb 


Intbntob 


Nativiti 


Revolving  turret  for  floating  battery 

Firtt  iron-olad  steam  battery,  ''Monitor/' 

Gatling  gun, 

Smokeleee  gunpowder, 

Pneumatie  pianoforte  player   (regarded  as  fliBt  to  strike 

keys  by  pneumatic  pockets), 

Explosive  gelatine, 

Rubber  dental  plate, 

Automatie  grain-binding  device 

Process  of  making  fine  steel, 

Antiseptio  surgery^ 

Web-nfeeding  printmg-prees 

Automatie  shell  ejector  f<»>  revolver 

Open-hearth  steel  process, 

ComprnsBsH  air  rock  drill 

Torpedo, 

Djmama  electric  machine,      

Sulphite  process  for  making  paper  pulp  from  wood, .... 

Dynamo  electric  machine, 

Disappearing  gun  carnage 

First  practical  tsrpewriting  machine, 

Dvnamite, 

CXeomargarine, 

Water  heater  for  steam  fire  engine,      

SuUcy  plow, 

Railway  air-brake 

Tunnel  shield  (operated  by  l^drauEo  power), 

A  curved  spring  tooth  harrow,      

Dynamo-electnc  machine 

CeUukrid 

Reboundiing  gun-lock, 

The  Goodyear  welt  shoe-sewing  machine,  ........ 

Photograbhic  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  (basis  of  present 

rapid  pnotography), 

ContmuouB  web  printing  press,     .    .        

Grain  binder, 

Compressed  air  rock  drill, 

Positive  motion  weaving  loom, 

Theory  that  licht  is  an  electric  phenomenon, 

Automatic  air  brake. 

Automatic  car  coupler^ 

The  photographic  platmotype  process,    ......... 

(Irints  by  this  process  are  permanent.) 

Quadrux>lex  telegraph, 

Twine  binder  for  harvesters,      < 

Gelatino-bromide  photonaphie  emulsion  (sensitiveness  to 

light  greatly  increased  oy  the  application  of  heat),  .    .    . 

Self-binding  reaper,- 

Barbed-wire  machine, 

Siphon  recorder  for  submarine  telegraphs,      .    .  \   .   .    .. 

Store  cash  carrier 

Illuminating  water  gas 

Roller  flour  mills 

Middlings  purifier  for  flour, 

lee-maUng  machine ^    ■- 

Soealdng  telephone, 

Electric  candle, 

(The  first  step  towards  the  division  of  the  electric  current 
for  lighting.) 
Continuous  machine  for  making  tobacco  cigarettes,      .    .    . 

Steam  feed  saw  miUs, 

The  first  Portland  cement  plant  in  United  States,    .... 

Phonograph, 

Gas  engine. ♦•. 

Carbon  microphone, 

Telephone  transmitter  of  variable  resistance, 

Carbon  filament  for  electric  lamp, 

(Beginning  of  the  incandescent  vacuum  electric  light.) 

Rotary  disk  cultivator, 

Decided  advance  in  the  "expression"  of  self-playing  piano- 
fortes,      

Automatic  grain  binder 

Cathode  rays  discovered, 

Electric  railway,  . 

Steam  plow, 

Magasine  rifle.      

"Bickke"  telephone  transmitter, 

Hammerless  gun, 

Storage  battery  or  accumulator, 

Typhoid  bacillus  isolated, 

Pneumonia  bacillus  isolated, 

Button-hole  machine, 

Improvement  in  "expression"  of  self-playing  pianofortes,    . 

Hand  photographic  camera  for  plates 

Tuberculosis  bacillus  i8olated| 

Hydrophobia  bacillus  isolated, 


1862 
1862 
1862 
1863 

1863 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 

1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 

1873 
1873 

1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1876 


1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 

1878 

1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1881 
1882 
1882 


Theodore  Timby,  .  . 

John  Ericsson,     .  .  . 

Dr.  R.  J.  Gatling,  .  . 

J.  F.  E.  Schultse,  .  . 

M.  Foumeaux,     .    .    . 

A.  Nobel, 

J.  A.  Cummings, .    .    . 

JfL  i^b  Bebel.         .    .    . 

Miiri. ... 

Sir  Jij.<«ir>h  IJfter,  .  . 
William  BuUm-lt,      .    . 

W.  C    D^rtJue 

8i<-n3r;nH-MArUn,  .  .  . 
C.  RurlciKlit  .... 
WhiU'hKftd,  ,  .  .  .  . 
WitJf.  ,..,... 
TUjibDiaii,     ..... 

Siemens, 

Moncrief 

C.  L.  Sholes,     .... 

A.  Nobel, 

H.  Mege 

W.  A.  Brickell,    .    .    . 

B.  Slusser 

George  Westingbouse, 
AUred  E.  BeacK,  .  . 
David  L.  Garver,    .    . 

Gramme, 

J.  W.  A  Isaac  Hyatt, 

L.  Hailer, 

Goodyear, 

R.  L.  Maddox,  .  .  . 
Hoe  &  Tucker,    .    .    . 

S.  D.  Locke 

S.  Ingersoll,      .... 

J.  Lyall, 

Clerk  Maxwell,  .  .  . 
George  Westinghouae, 

E.  H.  Janney,  .  .  . 
Willis, 

T.  A.  Edison,  .... 
M.  L.  Gorham,    .    .    . 

Cliarlea Bennett,.  .  . 
Locke  A  Wood,  .  .  . 
Glidden  A  Vaughan,  . 
Sir  William  Thompson, 

D.  Brown, 

T.  S.  C.  Lowe,     .    .    . 

F.  Wegmann.  .... 
Geo.  T.  Smith,    -    .    . 

R.  P.  Pictet 

Alex.  G.  Bell  .... 
Paul  Jablochkoff,    .    . 

Russell,        

D.  C.  Prescott,    .   .    . 

f.  A.  'EdiwxB,  '.'.., 

N.  A.  Otto, 

T.  A.  Edison,  .... 
Enul  Berliner,  .  .  . 
T.  A.  Edison,  .... 

MaUon, 

Gaily,    . 

J.  F.  Appleby,  .  .  . 
Sir  Wm.  Crookes,    .    . 

Siemens, 

W.  Foy, 

Lee, 

Blake, 

Greener, 

CamiUe  A.  Faure,  .  . 
Eberth  A  Koch,  .    .    . 

Sternberg, 

Reece, 

Schmaele, 

Wm.  Schmid,  .... 

Robert  Koch 

Louis  Pasteur,     .    .    . 


United  States 
Sweden 
United  States 
Prussia 

France 
Sweden 
United  Sutes 
United  Stotes 
United  Sutea 
England 
Umted  States 
United  States 
England 
UnTted  States 
United  States 
England 
United  States 


England 
United  States 
Sweden 
France 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
United  Stotes 
France 

United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 

England 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
England 
Umted  Stotes 
Ujiited  Stotes 
Enc^and 

United  Stotes 
United  States 

England 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotea 
Eni^and 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
United  States 
Switserland 
United  Stotes 
Russia 


United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
Coplay,  Pa. 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotea 

United  Stotes 

United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
England 


United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
France 
Germany 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
United  Stotes 
Germany 
France 
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INVENTIONS  SINCE  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  EL.ECTRIOITY 

(CONTINUED) 


INTCNTXOM0 


Date 


Intbntob 


Nativity 


Public  electric  cars  for  city  atreets,  at  Cleveland.  O.,     .    .    . 

Cholera  bacillus  isolated 

Diphtheria  bacillus  isolated, 

Lockjaw  bacillus  isolated, 

Antipyrene, 

Linotype  machine, 

The  rear-driven  chain  safety  bicycle, 

Chrome  tanning  of  leather, 

Process  of  reducing  aluminum, 

Gas  burner, 

Hydraulic  dredge, 

Contact  device  for  overhead  electric  trolley, 

Graphophone, 

Electric  welding, 

Combined  harvester  and  thresher, 

Band  wood  saw 

Cyanide  process  of  obtaining  gold  and  silver, 

System  of  polyphase  electric  currents, 

Incandescent  gas  light, 

First  standard  electric  railway  in  U.  S.  at  Richmond,  Va.,    . 

Process  of  annealing  armor  plate, 

"Kodak"  8nap-«hot  film  camersi, 

Process  of  making  artificial  silk, 

Hertsian  waves  or  electric-wave  radiation,      

First  rotary  cement  kilns  in  United  States, 

Nickel  steel, 

Process  for  making  aluminum, 

Electric  plow, 

Improved  linotsrpe  machine,  

Bicycles  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires, 

Krag-Jdrgensen  magaxine  rifle,      

"Coherer    for  receiving  electric  waves, 

Rotary  steam  turbine, 

Cement-lined  paper-pulp  digester, 

Round  bale  cotton  press, 

Microphone,      

Power  loom, 

Commercial  application  of  formio-aldehyde, 

Shoe-last  lathe,  for  different  lengUis, 

Kinetosoope, 

Process  for  making  carborundum, 

Calcium  carbide  produced  in  electric  fiu-nace 

Process  for  liquefying  air 

Electric  locomotive,  B.  &  O.  Bell  Tunnel, 

X-rays, .    .    .  ^ 

Acetylene  gas  from  calcium  carbide, 

gystem  of  wireless  telegraphy, 

Foundation  laid  of  science  of  radio-activity, 

Use  of  ultra-violet  rays  in  treating  diseases,    , 

Nemst  electric  light, 

Mercury  vapor  electric  light,      

Air-ship. 

Automobile  mower, 

The  first  passenger  steam  turbine  ship,  "Edward  VII.,"   .    . 
The  first  oil-burning  steamship  built  in  U.  S.,  "Nevada," .    . 

Wireless  transmission  of  electrical  power, 

Cable  relay  electrical  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus. 

Flying  machine, 

Color  photography,      

Wireless  telephony. ,    . 

Automatic  phototelegraphy 

Thermit  mixtures  for  meltmg  and  welding  metals,     .    .    .    . 

Silencer  for  firearms, 

Hydro-aeroplane;  the  flying  boat,.    .    .  .. 

Pulmotor  for  reviving  victims  of  asphyxiation, 

Waterproof  cement  and  concrete, 

Improved  ocean  cable,     .    .    .    .^ 

Tungsten  incandescent  electric  light, 

Cerebrospinal  meningitis  antitoxin, ^ 

Kinetophone;  the  talking  moving-picture  machine,    .    .    .    , 

Infantile  paralysis  bacillus  isolated,      , 

Typhus  bacillus  isolated, 

Telescribe  for  recording  telephone  conversations,  .    .    .    .    , 


1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1905 
1005 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1914 
1914 
1915 


Bentley  A  Knight,  .    .   . 

Robert  Koch, 

Loeffler, 

NieoUuer, 

Kuno, 

Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  . 
George  W.  Marble,      .    . 

Schults 

Cowles, 

Carl  A.  von  Webbach,  . 
Bowers, 

C.  J.  Van  Depoele,  .    .    . 

Bell&Tainter 

Elihu  Thompson,  .  .  . 
Matteson, 

D.  C.  Prescott,  .  .  .  . 
McArthur  A  Forrest, 

Nikola  Tesla, 

Carl  A.  v6n  Welsbach,  . 
Frank  J.  ^[irague,   .    .    . 

Harvey, 

Eastman  ft  Walker,  .  . 
H.  DeChardonnet,  .  .  . 
Heinrioh  Herts,   .    .    .    . 

Schneider,  !..>.. 
Chas.  M.  Hall,      .    .    .    . 

W.  Stephens 

Ottmar  Mergenthaler,     . 

Krag-Jdrmnsen,  .  .  . 
EdouardBranly».  .  .  . 
C.  A.  Parsons,      .    .    .    . 

G.  F.  Russell, 

Brown 

Emile  Berliner,    .    .    .    . 

Northrup, 

J.  J.  A.  TriUat,    .    .    .    . 

Kimball. 

T.  A.  Edison, 

E.  G.  Aoheson.  .  .  .  . 
Thomas  L.  WUIson,  .  . 
Carl  Linde, 

Prof.  W.  C.  Roentgen,  '. 
Thomas  L.  Willson,    .    . 

O.  Marconi, 

Henri  Becciuerel, .  .  .  . 
Niels  R.  Finsen«  .    .    .    . 

Walter  Nernst 

Peter  Cooper  Hewitt, 
M.  Santos-Dumont,     .    . 
Deering  Harvester  Co.,  . 
Denny  ft  Brothers,      .    . 

Nikola  Tesla, 

Alexander  Muirhead.  .  . 
Orville  ft  Wilbur  Wright, 
Louis  ft  L.  Lumi^e,  .  . 
Archie  F.  Collins     .    .    . 

A.  Kr-rn. 

H    «]..M-^i>LTii^h.      .    .    . 
Hlr:i[ri  i'    .Mioini,     .     .     . 
G!.  iir,  ]l.  r-iiil-.,     .    .    . 
A^■^;L[J^ll■r  [1  |ir-..j-er 
LrtiKa^i  \^  ■  l^Ji !>!;*-'+  .    .    .   . 

A.  Ju?t  ^  F.  nnQnman, 
Dr.  Simon  Fldfuer^      .    . 
T.  A.  Edison,  .    .    , 

Df.  Simoft  FIcTtnpr,  .  . 
Dr.  lUrry  Ploti,  .  .  . 
T,  A.  Edison.  .    ,    .    .    . 


United  States 
Germany 
Germany 
France 

United  Statea 
Germany 
United  States 
United  States 
England 
Austria 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
Austria 
Austria 
United  SUtes 
United  States 
United  SUtss 
Franoe 


Germany 
Coplay,  I 
Umted  States 


United  States 
United  States 
Germany 

United  States 
England 
Eni^nd 
United  States 
UnitM  States 
United  States 
United  States 
France 

United  Sutes 
United  States 
United  States 
United  Stales 
Germany 
United  BUtes 
Germany 
United  States 
Italy 
France 
Denmark 
Germany 
United  States 
Brasil 

United  SUtes 
England 

Austria 
England 
United  States 
France 

United  States 
Germany 
Germany 
United  States 
United  States 
Germany 
United  States 

Austria 
United  SUtes 
United  States 
United  SUtes 
United  States 
United  States 


Iron.  A  metallic  element  very  widely  dif- 
fused in  nature,  and  occurring  in  great  abun- 
dance in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Its  symbol  is 
Fe,  from  the  Latin  word  ferrum;  atomic  weight, 
55.84.  In  the  perfectly  pure  state,  iron  is 
almost  unknown.  In  the  arts,  it  is  met  with  in 
the  forms  of  malleable  iron,  steel  and  cast  iron, 
the  first  being  iron  as  free  from  impurities  as  it 


is  possible  to  get  it,  and  the  other  two  being  iron 
containing  carbon  in  proportions  varying  from 
0.65  to  upwards  of  5.0  per  cent.  Good  malleable 
iron,  known  also  as  wrought  iron,  is  of  a  grayish 
color.  Its  melting-point  approaches  that  of 
platinum,  although  at  temperature  far  below 
this  it  assumes  a  soft,  pasty  condition,  and  is 
capable  of  being  welded  together  into  one  mass. 
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Thifl  property  6f  iron  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
manuiaoturing  operations.  Its  hardness  and 
toughness  are  soarcehr  altered  by  heating  to  red- 
ness and  eoohng  suddenly,  forming  in  this  re- 
spect a  striking  contrast  to  steel  and  oast  iron. 
It  is  very  malleable  and  ductile,  and  at  a  red 
heat  may  be  hammered  and  rolled  into  any 
desired  form.  By  these  operations,  it  acquires 
a  fibrous  texture,  and  increases  greatly  in  tenae- 
ity .  The  presence  of  foreign  substances  modifies 
the  working  properties  of  wrought  iron;  thus, 
aulphur  in  quantities  of  upwards  of  0.01  per 
cent,  renders  it  what  is  technically  called  red 
skori — that  is,  brittle  and  non-tenacious  at  a 
red  heat.  Phosphorus,  if  present  in  quantities 
of  more  than  0.5  per  cent.,  renders  the  iron  brittle 
at  the  .ordinary  temperature,  or,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically oaUed,  cold  morL  In  dry  air  malleable 
iron  is  unchanged,  but  air  and  moisture  quickly 
oxidize  it,  forming  a  red  rust,  which  in  time 
would  eat  throu^  the  whole  mass.  When 
heated  to  whiteness  in  a  current  of  air,  malleable 
iron  bums  with  vivid  scintillations,  {producing 
magnetic  oxide,  and  at  a  red  heat  decomposes 
aqueous  vapor,  farming  magnetic  oxide  and 
evolving  hydrogen.  Cast  iron,  or  pig  iron,  is 
iron  containing  the  hi^est  amount  <^  carbon. 
There  are  two  kinds,  vu.:  gray  cast  iron,  which 
is  granular  in  texture  axui  of  a  gray  color;  and 
white  cast  iron,  which  is  much  whiter,  has  a 
crysUlline  and  somewhat  conchoidal  fracture, 
anid  is  very  hard  and  brittle.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  these  two  kinds  of  cast  iron  appears 
ta  be  due  to  the  state  .in  which  the  carbon  is 
contained  in  them.  The  carbon  may  be  re- 
moved from  cast  iron  by  heating  it  to  the  weld- 
ing point  and  stirring  it  about  in  the  air  or  with 
oxKie  of  iron  {Puddling  process),  or  by  blowing 
air  throu^  it  in  the  melted  state  {Bessemer  pro- 
cess). In  the  latter  operation  the  heat  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  the  carbcm  is  sufficient  to 
raise  the  temperature  to  such  a  degree  that, 
when  at  last  the  carbon  is  all  burnt  off,  the  result- 
ing malleable  iron  is  still  in  the  liquid  state. 
If  tibese  operations  are  stopped  before  all  the 
carbon  is  burnt  off,  steel  of  various  qualities  is 
produced.  Cast  iron  is  the  form  in  which  the 
metal  is  almost  invariably  prepared  from  its  ore, 
by  processes  whose  description  would  occupy  too 
much  space,  the  reader  being  therefore  referred 
to  works  on  metallurgy  for  further  details.  The 
most  important  iron  or^  are  magneiite,  or  mag'- 
netic  iron  ore,  which  has  a  black  metallic  luster, 
sometimes  forms  mountainous  masses,  and  con- 
tains 72.41  per  cent,  of  iron;  haematite  red  iron 
orCf  or  oligistic  iron,  which  is  ferric  oxide,  occurs 
either  crystalline  or  massive,  and  contains  70  per 
cent,  of  iron;  specular  iron  ore,  or  siba  iron  ore, 
which  is  also  a  ferric  oxide,  and  is  iron  grav  ana 
crystalline;  broym  iron  ore^  which  is  a  nydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  contains  when  pure  59.89  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  is  of  a  compact  earthly  appear- 
ance; spaihic  iron  ore,  or  sparry  iron  ore,  a 
native  protocarbonate  oi  iron,  crystallizing  in 
masses  of  a  light  yellowish  color,  and  containing 
48.27  per  cent,  of  iron;  day  iron  ore^  which 
consists  of  hematite  or  i^thic  iron  ore  with  day. 
In  1910,  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel 
in  the  principal  producing  countries  of  the  world 
was  as  follows: 


COUNTRZBS 


AuAtria-Hungary,    . 

Belgium, 

Canada, 

Fraaoe, 

Germany 

RuBBta,  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Spain. 

Sweden, 

United  Kingdom,  . 
United  States,  .  . 
All  other  countries, . 


Pio  Ibon, 

TOKS 


U.nui,riOO 

l.H«M."<00 

4.1^:^2  ISO 

OO 
<X) 
00 
00 
12 
87 
00 


1( 


Stbbl, 
Tons 


2.154,832 
1,449.600 


3,606,497 

13,698.638 

635,000 

2,360.000 

219,500 

468,600 

6,106,856 

26,612,437 

315.000 


In  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania  is  still  far 
in  advance  as  a  producer  of  pig  iron.  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Alabama  follow  in  the  order  named. 
Pennsylvania  produces  one-half  of  the  Be&Bemer 
pig  iron,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  low  phos- 
phorus, nearly  three^ourths  of  the  basic,  and 
nigh  percentages  of  the  other  grades,  as  well  as 
fullv  50  per  cent,  of  the  cast  steel  ana  rolled  iron 
ana  steel  products  of  the  country.  Ohio  ranks 
second,  Illinois  third,  and  New  York  fourth  in 
mill  products. 

Motion  Pictures  had  their  origin  in  the 
stroboscope,  consisting  of  a  didc  wiUi  a  series 
of  slits  tnrough  which  the  observer  looked  at 
pictures  of  moving  objects.  As  the  disk  revolved 
the  slits  came  successively  before  the  eye,  and 
the  impression  of  motion  was  produced.  The 
soetrope,  or  "wheel  of  life,"  followed,  in  which 
a  hollow  cylinder  pierced  with  a  number  of  slits 
revolved  upon  a  vertical  ajds.  The  slits  ex- 
tended hall-way  down  the  cylinder;  within  and 
below  a  series  of  picture^  such  as  a  galloping 
horse,  was  arranged.  When  the  cylinder  was 
rotated  the  observer  saw  the  horse  in  motion. 
The  pictures  were  at  first  drawn  by  hand.  In 
1877  Muybridge  secured  photographs  of  a  run- 
ning horse  by  using  a  row  of  cameras  whose  shut- 
ters were  opened  and  closed  electrically  when 
the  horse  passed  in  front  of  them. 

Cinematograi^  vitascope,  biograph,  bio- 
scope, etc. — terms  largely  formed  from  Latin 
ana  Greek  words  for  life  or  movement— are 
names  for  the  modem  motion-picture  apparatus 
which  was  made  possible  by  Edison's  invention 
in  1903  of  the  celluloid  roll-fihn.  The  fihn  is 
moved  across  the  lens  of  the  camera  and  exposed 
intermittently  for  instantaneous  photographs. 
The  positive  film  secured  is  passed  through  an 
optical  lantern  and  the  images  projected  upon  a 
screen.  From  50,000  to  165,000  pictures  are 
needed  for  an  hour's  exhibition.  Colored  pic- 
tures were  shown  as  early  as  1911.  By  1912  the 
exhibition  of  motion  pictures  had  become  an 
important  industry.  Development  had  been 
rapid  from  the  kinetoscope  exhibited  by  Edison 
in  1893  to  the  kinetophone  of  1912,  by  which  the 
same  inventor  made  possible  the  simultaneous 
production  of  the  pictures  and  of  the  soimds 
associated  with  them.  Motion  pictures  soon 
came  to  be  used  not  only  for  entertainment  but 
for  educational  purposes.  They  have  been  used 
to  show  processes  of  manufacture,  to  instruct 
employes  of  railroads  and  factories  along  their 
lines  of  work,  and  to  illustrate  scientific  subjects 
for  the  schools  and  colleges.  Some  countries 
have  purchased  machines  for  use  in  government 
schools.    The  making  of  machines  and  the  prep- 
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aration  and  exhibition  of  pictures  employ  a 
large  number  of  persona.  Frequently  several 
months  are  spent  in  the  preparation  of  one  play. 
thoupfln<^«  of  persons  and  horses  being  required 
for  the  pictures.  Near  Los  Angeles  a  city  has 
been  laid  out  solely  for  the  purpose  of  staghig 
motion  pictures.  In  1915  tne  motion  picture 
industry  had  grown  to  be  the  fourth  largest 
industry  in  America. 

lUullum.  A  chemical  element  of  intense 
activity,  discovered  in  pitchblende  by  M.  and 
Mme.  Curie  of  Paris  in  1898.  The  i^oducticm  of 
radium  is  exceedingly  kJborious  and  costly.  It 
requires  about  one  hundred  tons  of  the  richest 
camotite  ore  to  produce  a  thimbleful  of  radium 
salts,  75%  pure,  and  the  process  of  chemical 
reduction  and  separation  is  very  intricate.  It  is 
valued  at  from  $100,000  to  $160,000  per  gram,  or 
from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  per  ounce.  The 
United  States  is  believed  to  possess  the  larsest 
known  supply  of  this  precious  metal,  the  dbief 
deposits  of  radium  bearing  ore  being  in  Colorado 
and  in  Utah.  In  1915  the  United  States  bureau 
of  mines  produced  at  the  Denver  station  from 
camotite  ore  about  50  grams  of  radium  at  a  cost 
of  $37,000  per  gram. 

In  1901  the  dffect  of  radium  on  human  tissues 
was  observed^  since  which  time  it  has  been  tried 
in  therapeutics.  Eminent  medical  authorities 
claim  that  radium  possesses  great  value  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer,  which  theory,  however,  stiU 
remains  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Railroad  •  A  road  constructed  of  tracks 
of  iron,  called  rails,  on  which  roll  the  wheels  of 
carriages  drawn  either  by  horses  or  by  steam- 
engines,  and  to  which  they  are  confined  by 
ledges  or  flanges  raised  on  the  tires  of  the  wheels. 
Nearly  two  centuries  before  the  introduction  of 
the  locomotive,  wooden  rails  were  used  at  the 
collieries,  in  the  north  of  England;  their  upper 
surfaces  were,  at  a  later  period,  covered  with  a 
plate  or  bar  of  iron  to  render  them  more  dur- 
able; and  about  the  year  1776,  flanges  were 
added  to  them  to  keep  the  wagons  from  running 
oflf.  The  imperfections  of  plate,  or  as  they  were 
also  called  tram  rails,  led,  about  the  year  1801, 
to  the  adoption  of  edge  rails,  or  those  at  present 
exclusively  used;  and.  soon  after,  cast  iron  was 
supplanted  by  wrought  iron,  in  their  manufac- 
ture. The  use  of  locomotives  instead  of  ani- 
mals was  suggested  in  1794;  but  no  locomotive 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  until  1805.  At 
first  cogged  wheels  and  various  kinds  of  pro- 
pellers were  employed  with  locomotives  from 
an  erroneous  supposition  that  there  would  not 
be  sOflicient  friction  between  the  driving-wheels 
and  rails  to  prevent  the  former  from  turning 
roimd  without  the  production  of  progressive 
motions;  but  in  1814  plain  wheels  were  tried 
and  found  perfectly  efficient.  The  locomotive 
did  not  come  into  practical  use  imtil  the  opening 
of  the  Liverpool  ic  Manchester  Railway  in 
1830;  although  the  first  railway  Act  received 
the  sanction  of  the  British  l^ielature  in  1801, 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  Surrey  Iron  Rail- 
way Company.  This  was  indeed  a  comparar 
tively  trifling  enterprise,  for  it  extended  only 
from  Wandsworth  to  Croydon,  and  was  merely 
applicable  for  the  carriage  of  coals,  lime,  ete., 
the  moving-power  being  derived  trom  norses 


alone.  In  the  United  States  a  bone-railrocid 
was  completed  in  1827,  from  the  gnnite  qpap- 
ries  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  a  distanoe  of  tlwee  miles 
to  the  Nepoddset  River.  A  second  road  was  kid 
out  in  January,  1827,  from  the  ooal-miDeB  ol 
Maueh  Chunk,  Pemi.,  to  the  Lehigh  Rmr,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  and  with  varioiis  ranufi- 
cations  the  wh(^  length  exceeded  thirteesi  milet^ 
The  Delaware  and  Htidson  Canal  Company,  in 
1828,  constructed  a  raiboad  ftoai  Uiar  coal- 
mines to  Honesdale^  the  tenmnos  of  their  canal, 
and  sent  a  commissioner  to  England  for  the  pur- 
chase of  rail,  iron,  and  looomottves.  In  the 
spring  of  1829,  these  locomotives  arrived  in  this 
country.    Of  the  succeeding  great  raihra;^  entcr- 

8 rises,  one  of  the  principal  was  the  Baltmxire  A 
>hio  line,  commenced  in  1828,  and  origmaDy 
planned  for  horse-cars  only,  but,  inflneneed  mr 
Uie  success  of  steam  loocnnotives  in  En^and, 
their  employment  was  adopted  on  this  road  in- 
stead of  horse-power.  In  August,  1830,  the 
Hudson  k,  Mohawk  Railroad,  mm  Afi>any  to 
Schenectady,  was  ccHnmenced.  Several  similar 
enterprises  were  undertaken  in  the  Pennsyhrania 
coal  region  in  1830,  and  in  the  legislative  seesioo 
of  1830-31  no  fewer  than  twdve  railroad  com- 
panies were  incorporated.  In  1881  the  Balti- 
more k,  Susquehanna  Railroad  commenced 
operations.  A  (xrise  of  $4,000  was  offeied  in 
1831  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  for  an 
engine  able  to  draw  15  tons  at  a  speed  of  15 
mUes  per  hour.  In  1840  the  aetiul  railway 
mileage  of  Great  Britain  was  1,331  miles.  Canada 
had  no  railways  until  1858.  and  South  America 
began  their  construction  aoout  the  same  time. 
The  first  railway  in  Egypt  was  built  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cairo  in  1856.  There  were  no  rail- 
roads in  Turkey  and  Greece  until  1860  and  1869. 
A  transcontinental  line  across  Nordi  America 
was  completed  in  1869,  when  the  Union  PMzfic 
met  the  Centnd  Pacific.  The  Southern  Pacifie 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans,  followed  in 
1881.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  completed  188S, 
extends  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver.  The  Rus- 
sian government  built  the  Siberian  railway 
entirely  across  the  continent  of  Asia,  a  ctistanoe 
of  over  4J0OO  mfles,  1891-1904.  In  1910  the 
line  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  crossing 
the  Andes,  was  finished.  A  recrat  achievement 
in  the  United  States  is  the  all  rail  route  to 
Havana.  A  viaduct  128  miles  kMig  extends 
from  Homestead,  Florida,  over  Florida  Keys  to 
Key  West.  From  Key  West  to  Havana  the  cars 
are  transported  by  a  huge  feiry  hoeX.  completed 
in  1915,  thus  enabling  the  moving  (h  perishable 
freight  between  Havana  and  Chicago  without 
transfer. 

Submarines.  When  and  by  whom  the  first 
submarine  boat  was  built  is  not  definitdy  known. 
Success  with  submarine  vessels  was  first  achieved 
by  David  Bushnell  in  America  about  1775.  The 
vessel  had  sufficient  room  for  just  one  man,  by 
whom  it  was  operated.  The  body  of  the  vessel 
was  made  of  wood.  In  the  days  when  Fulton 
was  experimenting  with  steam  propulsion,  he 
also  gave  attention  to  submarine  navigation. 
He  made  several  submarine  boats,  some  of  better 
design  for  speed  than  those  of  Bu^mell.  FuHon^s 
boat  too  was  built  of  wood  and  operated  by 
manual  power.    Later  mechanical  power  took 
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the  i^aoe  of  hand  power  and  many  different 
desi^  appeared,  thoee  by  Holland  and  Norden* 
feldt  being  especially  notable.  In  1887  the 
United  Statea  asked  for  proposals  for  submarines. 
Designs  bv  Holland  and  Nordenf eldt  were  sub- 
mitted; those  by  Holland  were  accepted  and 
formed  the  basis  of  several  vessels  built.  The 
characteristic  of  Holland's  method  was  a  "steer- 
ing under''  or  ''diving"  device;  that  of  Norden- 
feut,  a  ''sinking^  design.  Most  modem  sub- 
marines are  worked  by  the  Holland  method. 
The  success  of  the  Holland  l^ype  led  Great 
Britain  and  other  naval  powers  to  build  similar 
types  of  submarines.  ^  early  featiuie  of  the 
Holland  type  of  boat  was  a  mounted  dynamite 
'gun  fired  when  the  boat  was  submergeoL  This 
weM)on  was  later  discarded  and  torpedoes  were 
used  for  offensive  power. 

Modem  submarmes  are  so  greatly  improved 
that  their  importance  in  naval  warfare  has 
advanced  rapidly.  They  are  of  90O  to  1,200 
tons  displac^ent,  have  a  radius  of  action  of 
2,000  miles  or  over,  a  surface  speed  of  at  least 
20  knots  and  a  submerged  speed  of  10  knots. 
They  carry  mounted  guns,  are  fitted  for  wirdees 
telegraphy,  and  have  am|^e  accommodations 
for  omcers  and  men.  Some  types  carry  aotir 
aircraft  guns.  They  have  gasoline  engines  for 
surface  propulsion,  and  electric  motors  for  use 
when  submerged.  The  steering  of  the  ship  is 
done  by  chart  and  compass.  Observation  is 
permitted  by  means  of  the  periscope,  which  is  a 
telescope  with  a  long  steel  tube  having  a  reflect- 
ingpnsm  at  the  top  and  lenses  at  ihe  bottom. 

The  development  of  submarines  has  completely 
revoitttioiiized  naval  warfare.  Each  great  na- 
tion attempts  to  excel  in  number  and  power  of 
submarines  buik,  actual  deogn  and  oonstmc- 
tion  being  kept  secret.  In  the  war  of  nations 
the  submarines  proved  their  invisible  attack 
far  more  deadly  than  bombardment  by  surface 
craft.  The  term  "U-boat,"  sometimes  applied 
to  the  submarine,  is  derived  from  the  German 
word  UrUeneebootf  meaning  "under-sea  boat," 
riiortened  by  the  Germans  to  U-Und,  whence 
U-boat. 

Telegraph.  The  term  is  now  usually  re- 
stricted to  the  dectric  tdegraph,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  mediums  for  rapid  and  elabo- 
rate communications.  As  a  system,  the  electric 
telegraph  involves  the  following  apparatus:  (1) 
a  iMktt^  or  other  source  of  electric  power; 
(2)  a  line-wire  or  conductor  for  conveying  the 
electric  current  from  one  station  to  another;  (3) 
the  apparatus  for  transmitting,  interrupting, 
and,  it  necessary,  reversing  the  current  at  plea- 
sure; and  (4)  the  indicator  or  signaling  instru- 
ment. The  line-wires  for  overhead  Imes  are 
usually  of  iron,  ^tected  from  atmospheric  in^ 
fluence  by  galvanizing  or  by  being  varnished  with 
boiled  linseed-oil,  a  coating  of  tar,  (m*  by  other 
means,  and  are  supported  upon  posts,  to  which 
they  are  attached  by  insulators.  In  under- 
ground lines  the  wires  are  insulated  by  a  gutta- 
percha or  other  non-conducting  covering,  and 
mdosed  in  iron  or  lead  pipes.  The  batt^  and 
line-wire  are  common  to  lul  tdegraphic  sjnstems; 
it  is  in  the  method  of  producing  the  signals  that 
the  great  variation  exists;  but  in  all  of  them 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  one  of  the  three 


following  properties  of  the  electric  current: 
(1)  its  power  of  proctedng  the  deflection  of  a 
magnetic  needle,  as  in  the  galvanonwter  (which 
see);  (2)  its  power  of  temporarily  magnetising 
soft  iron;  and  (3)  its  power  of  producing  diemi- 
cal  decomposition. 

The  electr<HnagneHc  instrument  of  Professor 
Morse,  which,  however,  in  its  perfected  form 
owed  much  to  the  genius  of  Morse's  associates^ 
Joseph  Henry  and  Alfred  Vail,  is  an  application 
of  tl^  second,  of  the  above  properties.  By  means 
of  an  electro-magnet,  an  armatiue,  which  is  at- 
tracted when  the  magnet  is  tempcntuily  mag* 
netised,  a  lever  moved  by  the  armature,  and  a 
style  which  moves  with  the  lever,  this  instrur 
ment  impresses  a  message  in  dots  sjkI  dashes  on 
a  ribbon  of  moving  paper,  and  by  it  forty  words 
may  be  sent  in  a  mmute.  This  "dot  and  dash" 
system  which  was  invented  by  Morse  is  now  in 
extensive  use.  A  modification  of  this  instru- 
ment, called  a  aounderj  in  which  the  lever  makes 
audible  sounds  by  e(»ning  in  contact  with  a  brass 
rod,  indicates  the  message  by  the  length  of  the 
strokes  produced.  fVequratly  the  Morse  is 
simultaneously  a  recorder  and  sounder.  It 
being  necessary  that  this  instrument  should 
produce  sharp  and  distinct  impressions,  and  the 
current  being  weak  for  stages  over  fifty  miles, 
a  relay,  or  subsidiary  dectro-magnetic  dreuit^ 
is  adaed  to  it  in  the  case  of  longer  distances. 
The  transmitting  imtrum^it  is  a  lever,  which, 
on  being  pressed,  permits  the  current  from  the 
battery  to  flow  into  Uie  line-wire  during  the 
time  the  contact  is  made.  Both  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  merits  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
the  Morse  is  the  most  extensively  used  system, 
beinf  the  <me  employed  in  America  and  on  the 
eontment  of  Europe,  and  also  largely  in  Britain. 
Wheatst(Mie's  '^miversal  telegraph''  is  also  in 
extensive  use.  The  currents  employed  are 
magneto-electric,  and  are  alternately  positive 
and  negative.  They  produce  sucoessrve  re- 
versals of  polarity  in  the  delicate  mirrar  or 
refieetinf  gcuvanomeier^  which  Lord  Kelvin  in- 
vented m  comiection  with  the  Atlantic  telegn^h. 
That  distinguished  English  electrician  m- 
VMited  a  self-recording  instrument,  eonsisting  of 
a  light  coil  of  wire,  very  delicately  suspended  in 
a  magnetic  field,  the  motions  of  which  coil,  ^en 
a  current  is  passed  through  it,  are  the  means  by 
which  messages  are  recorded.  The  coil  is  at- 
tached to  a  very  light  ^ass  siphon  in  the  shape 
of  an  exceedingly  fine  capillary  tube,  throu^ 
which  ink  from  a  reservoir  is  drawn  by  electric 
attraction,  t^e  reservoir  and  the  movmg  pxper 
ribbon  upon  which  the  ink  falls  being  oppositely 
dectrified.  The  extremity  of  the  siphon  is  not 
in  contact  with,  but  only  very  near,  the  paper. 
When  there  is  no  current  the  ink  traces  a  strai^t 
line;  when  the  current  is  passing  the  marks  or 
deviations  constituting  the  letters  are  produced. 
11^  ddicacy  and  rapidity  of  this  instrument  are 
even  greater  than  those  of  the  mirror  galvanom^ 
eter,  and  the  siphon  recorder  accordingly  is 
highly  valued.  About  the  year  1837  electric 
t^sgraphs  were  first  established  as  commercial 
speculations  in  three  different  countries.  Stem* 
heil's  system  was  carried  out  at  Munich,  Morse's 
in  America,  and  Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  in  Eng^ 
land.    The  first  telegraphs  ever  ccmstructed  fc 
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commercial  use  were  laid  down  by  Wheatstcme 
and  Cooke  on  the  London  and  Birmingliam  and 
Great  Western  Railways.  The  wires,  which  were 
buried  in  the  earth,  were  five  in  number,  each 
acting  on  a  separate  needle,  but  the  expeansive* 
ness  of  this  plan  soon  led  to  its  being  given  up. 
The  fflngle-needle  and  double-needle  telegraphs 
of  the  same  inventors  have  been  more  exten- 
sively used.  Among  later  improvements  in 
electric  tek^^raphy  the  most  impcui^ant  are  those 
by  which  a  wire  can  be  used  for  more  than  one 
message  at  a  time.  In  1872,  a  workable  method 
of  sending  simultaneously  two  messages  in  op* 
posite  directions  on  the  same  line  was  intro- 
duced, and  it  was  aiao  discovered  that  two  mes- 
sages could  be  sent  in  the  same  direction  (duplex 
telegraphy).  The  two  plans  being  combmed 
formed  quadruplex  telegraphy,  by  which  the 
me8sage-can;^ring  powero  of  t^e  wires  have  been 
greatly  multiphed. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  has  made  use  of  three  dif  ^ 
ferent  methods,  mnch  may  be  classed  as  con- 
duction, induction,  and  wave  methods.  In  the 
first  method  currents  are  sent  through  the  earth 
from  an  electrode  to  another  at  the  sending 
station.  By  induction,  use  is  made  of  the  prop- 
erty which  altematm^  currents  possess  of  ex- 
citm^  similar  currents  m  neighboring  conductors, 
the  aun  beins  to  get  as  intense  current  as  possible 
in  the  secondary  circuit.  W.  H.  Preece  of  Eng- 
land combined  the  two  methods.  The  third 
method  is  by  electro-magnetic  waves  which  are 
detected  by  a  coherer — a  glass  tube  filled  with 
metallic  filings,  into  the  end  of  which  the 
terminals  of  a  relay  circuit  enter,  sent  thereto 
by  a  transmitter.  The  wave  falls  on  other 
conductors,  and,  the  spark  gap  being  replaced 
by  a  coherer,  the  relay  circuit  is  closed  and  a 
signal  is  made.  Signor  Marconi,  an  English 
naturalized  Italian,  introduced  the  latter  method, 
bv  which  he  signaled  across  the  Atlantic.  To 
Marconi  is  generally  ascribed  the  honor  of  m- 
inventing  wireless  telegraphy,  or  the  sending  of 
telegri^hic  messages  witnout  the  use  of  other 
medium  than  the  atmosphere.  The  salvage  of  the 
steamship  Republic,  af t^  her  collision  with  the 
Florida  early  m  1909,  and  the  rescue  of  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Titanic  in  1912,  by  drawing  attention 
to  the  possibilities  of  wireless  communication  gave 
great  impetus  to  its  development.  Praetioidly 
all  trans-Atlantic  passenger  steami^pe,  most 
naval  vessels,  and  many  others,  are  now  fitted 
out  with  wireless  telegraph  apparatus.  Wireless 
is  also  a  fonnidable  rival  of  the  ocean  cable. 
The  United  States,  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Canada,  the  British  Isles  and  continental  Europe 
are  alreadv  thickly  dotted  with  wireless  stations, 
and  aerial  communication  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
t^ided  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Service  between 
the  Eiffel  Towear  at  Paris  and  American  stations 
has  been  on  a  commercial  basis  since  191 1 .  Early 
in  1913  the  first  wireless  message  was  trananitted 
from  the  Sayville  (L.  L)  station  near  New  York 
to  the  Nauen  station  near  Berlin,  Germany. 
Direct  wireless  communication  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  was  established  in  1915. 
Submarines  and  airships  are  installed  with  wire- 
less apparatus.  Wirdess  signaling  from  aero- 
planes has  made  scouting  in  the  war  of  nations 
an  effective  means  d  locating  enemy  troops  and 


batteries  and  has  practiealfy  retvolutiomied  waiv 
fare.  The  British  govemmttit  has  establiaiied 
an  imperial  aerial  service  with  inincipal  stations 
at  London,  Egypt,  Aden,  Bangak»e,  Sng^xire 
and  Pretoria^  The  United  States  hn  pn^ec^ml 
a  world  girdling  system  of  amal  commMnicactiop 
with  principal  stations  at  Arlin^n,  Va.;  the 
Canal  Zone;  San  Francisco;  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii^  Tutuiia  Islands,  Samoa;  Qaam;  and  the 
Philippine  Island  of  Luzon.  Tlie  Marconi  oom- 
m«roial  system  abready  encircles  the  globe  and 
maintains  a  profitable  business  in  news  matter 
and  commercial  messages.  It  is  evident  that 
we  are  in  the  age  of  wireless  communicatknL 

Telephone,  an  instrument  used  for  the 
r^roduotion  of  sounds  at  a  distance  by  means 
of  deckicity.  To  Charles  O.  Page,  in  1837,  is 
due  the  generic  idea  from  which  the  inv^ition 
of  the  telephcHie  became  a  reality.  Page  dis- 
covered that  the  sudden  magnetising  and  de* 
magnetizing  of  a  wire  or  rod  of  iron  caused  it 
to  give  out  sound.  By  the  use  of  a  movaUe, 
vibrating  disc,  later  inventoro  disooverad  the 
possibility  of  producing  a  disoontiniious  or  pul- 
sating current  which  might  be  made  to  set  a 
second  membrane  in  motion  and  so  to  rmo- 
duoe  sound.  This  ^'makeNand-break"  method 
of  varying  the  electric  curroit  transmitted  per- 
fectly the  pitch  and  intenai^  of  tones,  but 
omitted  the  third  and  necessatv  characteristic 
of  articubtte  speech,  ouality.  The  current  must 
be  varied  continuously,  not  broken.  This  was 
accomplished  bv  Alexander  Graham  Bdi,  in 
1876.  Elisha  (my,  also  invented  a  practical 
speaking  telephone  at  about  the  same  tune,  but 
the  courts,  after  extended  fitigaticm,  decided  in 
Bell's  favor. 

It  is  a  well-estab&hed,  and  generally  known 
physical  law  that  electricity  produces  magnet- 
ism. It  is  also  true,  howev^^  that  this  process 
can  be  reversed,  that  ma^etism  produces  ^ec- 
tridty,  and  it  was  of  this  fact  that  Bell  took 
advantage  in  his  origmal  telephone,  and  upon 
this  principle  that  the  modiu-n  telephcme,  modi-e 
fied  only  uightly  in  action,  is  constructed.  An 
approach  to,  or  a  receding  from,  a  wire  canying 
a  current  produces  an  induced  ctiirent.  If  one 
of  the  pieces  be  a  magnet,  and  there  is  a  rapid 
approach  and  receding  by  a  piece  of  soft  iroo, 
an  induced  current  is  also  produced.  Bell'a 
system  consisted  of  a  transmitter,  line  wireSy 
a^  a  receiver,  the  two  instruments  being 
similar.  In  the  transmitter  a  long,  horseshoe 
magnet  is  placed,  upon  one  end  of  which  several 
layers  of  miely  insulated  wire  are  wound.  The 
ends  of  these  bobbins  are  attached  to  the  line 
wires  and  thus  they  become  part  of  the  circuit. 
No  current  passes  over  this  circuit  ordinarily, 
but  one  can  be  induced,  if  a  piece  of  ima  is 
made  to  move  quickly,  to  tremble  near  the  bar 
magnet.  Hence,  a  tmn  disc  of  sheet  iron  ie 
fastened  securely  very  near  and  crosswise  to 
the  end  al  the  magnet.  The  voice  impinging 
upon  one  of  the  discs  causes  it  to  vibrate, 
approaching  and  receding  from  the  magnet  in 
consonance  with  the  sound  waves.  As  the 
vibrations  are  very  small,  and  the  disc  has  little 
tendency  to  vibrate  of  itself,  the  vibrations  fol- 
low the  sound  waves  in  every  change  of  pitch 
and  quality.    Every  time  one  of  tneos  vibn^ 
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tians  occmrs  in  the  disc,  a  small  impulfle  is  sent 
fzom  the  ma^et  out  over  the  circuit  whose 
ooil  indoses  it.  These  impulses,  acting  upon 
the  receiving  disc,  cause  it  to  vibrate  in  unison 
mth  the  original  vibrations  in  the  transmitter, 
and  a  similar  sound  is  produced.  It  is  simplv 
the  reversal  of  the  process;  if  sound  waves  wiU 
move  a  disc  in  a  certain  way,  the  moving  of  a 
disc  in  the  same  way  by  some  other  means  will 
produce  sound. 

The  modem  telephone,  enabling  communica- 
tion at  a  distance  cd  many  hundreds  of  miles, 
has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  substitution 
of  a  battery  current  and  a  carbon  disc  for  the 
magnet  and  sheet-iron  plates.  It  is  now  used 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and,  by  the 
adaptation  of  various  mechanical  contrivances, 
though  upon  the  same  principle,  each  telephone 
is  put  into  a  possible  communication  with  every 
other  one. 

The  first  transcontinental  telephone  system 
was  opened  on  January  25,  1915;  at  that  time 
Alexander  G.  Bell  in  New  York  talked  with 
Thomas  W.  Watson  in  San  Francisco,  a  distance 
of  3,400  miles.  In  1876,  thirty-nine  years  be- 
fore, these  two  men  first  used  the  telephone  in 
their  rooms  in  a  boarding  house  in  Boiston. 

In  1915  Thos.  A.  Edison  invented  the  tele- 
scribe  which  is  a  combination  of  the  telephone  and 
ttxe  phonograph.  It  consists  of  a  sensitive  tele- 
phone, arranged  for  desk  use,  with  controlling 
buttons  to  operate  the  special  recording  device 
conveniently  placed  near  it.  The  telephone 
receiver  is  placed  upon  a  small  amplifier  and  the 
soimd  communicated  to  the  wax  cylinder  in- 
stantly and  accurateljT.  Each  partv  to  a  tele- 
phone conversation  is  given  a  pnonographic 
record  of  what  both  have  said. 

Wireless  Telephony  is  a  telephonic  system 
in  which  the  action  of  a  telephone 'transmitter 
produces  fluctuations  in  electric  waves  radiated 
through  space  by  a  high-frequency  current;  these 
fluctuations  in  turn  affect  the  receiver  at  the 
d^istant  station  so  as  to  reproduce  the  original 
aoimds.  It  differs  from  wireless  telegraphy  in 
that  it  uses  a  continuous  train  of  waves  instead 
of  interrupted  groups  of  waves,  but  employs 
similarly  placed  antennse  as  sendmg  and  receiv- 
ing agents.  The  wireless  telephone  is  already 
successfully  employed  between  battleships.  Early 
in  1915  trains  on  the  Lackawanna  railroad  were 
moved  for  several  hours  according  to  orders 
sent  and  received  by  wireless  telephone  and  later 
in  the  same  year  the  human  voice  was  trans- 
mitted from  Arlington,  Va.,  to  Honolulu,  an  airline 
distance  of  4,900  miles.  By  means  of  wireless 
telephones  adapted  for  use  on  airplanes,  the 
American  si^al  corps  successfully  directed  from 
behind  the  hnes  the  effective  airplane  operations 
of  the  great  Argonne-Meuse  campaign  of  1918. 

Telescope,  an  optical  instrument  by  which 
objects  may  be  viewed  as  if  they  were  nearer 
than  they  are.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
system  of  lenses  or  mirrors  encased  in  a  tube  or 
tubes.  The  rays  of  light  by  which  an  object 
is  seen  radiate  from  it  in  straight  lines;  hence 
the  longer  they  travel,  the  farther  apart  they 
become^^d  the  fewer  of  them  fall  upon  a  given 
area.  The  unaided  eye  is  so  small  that  it  does 
not  receive  from  objects  which  are  too  far  distant 


enough  rays  to  make  any  seiudble  impression  on 
the  retina;  and  the  visual  images  of  objects 
which  can  be  seen,  vary  in  vividaess  according 
to  the  collective  power  of  the  light  waves  which 
produce  them.  The  telescope  i^ords  the  aid 
of  a  mechanical  eye  which  collects  a  larger 
number  of  light  rays  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
and  focuses  them  by  reflection  from  the  surface 
of  a  concave  mirror  or  by  refraction  through  the 
medium  of  a  lens;  hence  the  two  kinds  of  tele- 
scopes, reflectors  and  refractors.  The  first 
telescopes,  made  by  the  Dutch  early  in  the  17th 
century,  were  refractors  having  small  lenses  of 
low  power.  Galileo  imitated  the  invention  from 
its  description,  and  built  a  telescope  which 
magnified  one  thousand  times.  With  this  he 
discovered  the  moons  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases 
of  Venus.  Early  attempts  to  use  larger  lenses, 
to  increase  their  magnifying  power,  were  frus- 
trated by  color  distortion  or  chromatic  aberrar 
tion;  i.  e.  the  different  colored  rays  of  light  could 
not  be  brought  to  an  exact  focus.  This  led 
Herschel  in  1779  to  1789  to  build  the  reflect- 
ing telescopes  with  which  he  discovered  Uranus, 
and  made  his  famous  catalogue  of  stars.  In 
reflectors  there  is  no  color  distortion.  In  refrac- 
tors chromatic  aberration  is  now  overcome  by 
chromatic  lenses.  Very  large  instruments  of 
both  kinds  are  used. 
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Trades-unions.  A  trade  society  is  de- 
fined in  the  report  of  the  Social  Science  Commit- 
tee on  the  subject  appointed  at  Bradfoid,  in 
1859,  ''as  a  combination  of  workmen  to  enable 
each  to  secure  the  conditions  most  favorable 
for  labor";  and  although  trades-unions,  as  they 
are  generally  called,  aunoet  idways  have  other 
objects  in  view  in  addition  to  that  specified  in 
the  definition,  that  object  is  their  Hiatingniahing 
one.  CoisJt>inations  of  this  sort  in  Great  Britain 
are  considerably  more  than  three  centuries  old, 
for  there  is  a  statute  of  the  vear  1548  expressly 
directed  against  them.  Trades-unions  generally 
endeavor  to  regulate  the  prices  and  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  in  many  cases  the  number  of  men 
engaged  by  an  employer,  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices which  may  be  bound  in  proportion  to 
the  journeymen  employed  by  a  master,  and  the 
hke.  As  accessories,  these  unions  may  collect 
funds  for  benefit  societies,  and  undertake  the 
insurance  of  tools,  libraries,  and  readingHrooms; 
but  their  fund^  to  which  every  men^ber  must 
legulariv  contribute  a  stated  sum,  is  principally 
reserved  for  enabling  the  men  to  resist,  by  strikes 
and  otherwise,  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  as  would  tend  to  lower  the  rate  of 
wages  or  lengthen  the  hours  of  labw.  That 
trades-unions  enable  the  men  to  benefit  by  the 
state  of  trade  more  ihsay  they  otherwise  would 
have  done  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  the 
worst-paid  trades  are  those  without  unions. 
Trades-unions  are  also  said  to  have  furthered 
the  safet^r  of  the  laborer  by  producing  beneficial 
modifications  of  the  conditions  in  which  he 
works.  Some  hostility  against  trades-unions  has 
been  produced  by  the  outrages  of  a  more  or 
lees  serious  nature  of  which  some  of  the  unions, 
or  members  of  them,  have  been  guilty,  such 
outfages  being  directed  against  the  property  of 
employers,  or  against  the  persons  and  tools  of 
non-union  men.  The  trades-unions  of  the  Unit^ 
States  embrace  over  27,000  local  organisations, 
and  more  than  2,100,000  affiliated  members;  in 
late  years  having  increased  rapidly. 

Trusts.  A  corporation  derives  certain  bene- 
fits from  the  state,  and  is  in  turn  subject  to  cer- 
tain state  control.    To  avoid  this  state  control. 


and  in  order  thus  to  enable  the  lai^Bst  fims  SEod 
oorporatioDs  in  any  particular  tnde  to  com- 
bme,  and  by  oombmed  action  to  limit  produo- 
tioQ  and  raise  prices  while  killing  off  the  com- 
petition any  outsider  may  dare  to  offer,  ^Hiat 
are  known  as  trusts  have  been  devised.  A 
trust  is  merely  the  combination  for  the  above 
purposes  of  tlie  large  interests  in  any  branch  of 
trade.  There  is  no  incorporation.  There  is  an 
agreement  between  the  parties;  the  profits  of  all 
are  divided  into  certain  ascertained  prcmortkips, 
and  the  public  cannot  from  any  sensible  sign 
know  whether  or  not  such  a  comhination  exists. 
Secrecy  and  irreqxmaibility  are  its  objects. 

Turblney  either  a  h<Mrixontal  or  vertical 
water-idieel,  made  to  revere  by  the  escape  of 
water  throu^  orffices,  under  the  influence  of 
pressure  denved  from  a  f alL  Turbines  are  now 
made  after  a  vast  variety  of  patterns.  The  oldest 
and  simplest  is  the  Scotch  turbine,  or  Barker's 
min.  In  another  common  f  <»m  the  water  passes 
vertical^  down  throi^  tiie  wheel  betwem  the 
fixed  screw  blades,  which  nve  it  a  epiial  motion, 
and  then  strilce  similar  blades  attadied  to  a  mov- 
able spindle^  but  placed  in  the  opposite  direction, 
so  that  the  impact  of  the  water  communicates  a 
rotatory  motion  to  tiie  blades  and  qiindks. 
Or  the  water  may  be  passed  from  the  center 
horizontally  outwards  throu^  fixed  curved 
blades,  so  as  to  give  it  a  tangential  modoiL  and 
thereby  cause  it  to  act  on  the  blades  ot  the 
wheel  which  revolves  outside.  Beginning  with 
1897  the  steam  turbine  has  been  successfully 
applied  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  notably  in 
the  great  ocean  finers.  "Lusitania"  and  ''Maure- 
tania^"  and  is  steadify  growing  in  favor.  Tte 
principal  point  in  favor  of  a  turbine  is  that  it 
nas  no  reciprocating  motion,  like  that  of  the 
piston  of  1^  common  engine,  and  therefore  the 
null  of  a  vessel  is  not  shaken  so  much  as  by  re- 
ciprocating engines.  Tuibine  engines  weicjb 
much  less,  and  occupy  less  room,  than  cxdinary 
engines  of  the  same  power,  so  that  passenger  ac- 
commodation can  be  increased.  Usually  three 
sets  of  engines  are  employed,  each  driving  a 
separate  propeller  shaft,  which  again  conduces 
to  steadiness  of  motion. 

Type.  The  name  oven  to  the  stamps  or 
dies  which  impress  the  letters  on  the  paper  in 
printing.  Printers,  in  early  times,  made  the 
letters  which  they  used,  but  in  process  of  time 
the  necessity  for  a  division  of  lafx>r  created  the 
distinct  business  of  type-founding.  The  type- 
metal  is  a  compound  of  lead  and  antimony, 
with  a  large  proportion  <^  tin.  The  antimcHiy 
gives  hardness  and  sharpness  of  edge  to  the 
composition,  while  the  tin  gives  tou^aness  and 
tenacity,  and  removes  the  brittleness  which 
antimony  causes  when  used  in  a  lar^  proportion 
without  tin.  The  proper  proportions  of  these 
metals  are  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  type,  a 
neater  Quantity  of  antimony  being  employed 
Tot  small  letters.  A  complete  assortmoit  of 
types  is  called  a  fontj  which  may  be  regulated 
to  any  extent.  Every  tjrpe-founder  has  a  scale 
showing  the  proportional  quantity  of  each  letter 
required  for  a  font;  and  a  peculiar  scale  is  re- 
quired for  every  language.  For  the  Knglish  lan- 
guage, the  following  is  a  type-founder's  scale  for 
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the  small  letters  of  afont  of  types  of  a  partioular 
fluse  and  weight: 


a 

8.500 

h 

6,400 

o 

8.000 

▼ 

1,200 

b 

1.600 

1 

8,000 

p 

1,700 

w 

2,000 

« 

8,000 

i 

400 

q 

500 

z 

400 

d 

4,400 

800 

r 

6,200 

V 

2.000 

« 

12,000 

1 

4,000 

a 

8,000 

1 

200 

f 

2,500 

m 

3.000 

t 

9.000 

< 

;  1.700 

n 

8,000 

u 

8.400 

Begiiming  with  Hm  largest,  th«  sub  joined  specimens 
show  the  various  sises  of  type  oommonly  used  on  book- 


Eighteen  Point. 

Fourteen  Point.  Twelve  Point. 


Eleven  Point 
Eight  Point. 


Nine  Point. 


Ten  Point, 

8eyen  Point  Biz  Point 

FITS  and  one-baU  Point.    Fire  Point    i^wms  tmhnit Mai 


Emerald  is  a  t3i;>e  now  little  used,  and  in  alie  ia 
between  Seven  Point  and  Six.  Point 


T3rpe«wrltert  a  machine  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pen,  and  by  which  the  letters  are 
produced  by  tbe  impression  of  inked  types.  The 
essential  elements  in  such  machines  are  a  move- 
ment to  bring  the  type  into  position,  an  inking 
device,  an  impression  movement,  ana  means  for 
letter  and  line  spacing.  A  successful  form  of 
the  machine  has  a  series  of  letter  keys  arranged 
in  rows,  to  be  worked  by  the  fingers  of  both 
hands,  a  letter  being  imprinted  on  the  paper 
(whicn  moves  automatically)  each  time  a  key  is 
struck.  The  best  known,  probably,  are  the 
Remington,  Hammond,  Bar-Lock,  Smith  lSr&- 
mier,  Oliver,  Underwood,  Royal,  American,  etc. 
Many  improvements  have  beoi  made  from  time 
to  time.  One  of  the  latest  is  the  "English"  tvpe- 
writer,  which  has  only  two  rows  of  keys,  number- 
ing twenty-nine  in  alL  Each  key  works  a  lever 
to  which  18  attached  a  ci^ital  letter,  an  ordinary 
Roman  letter,  and  a  figure.  The  capital  letters 
and  the  figures  are  brought  into  play  by  means 
of  two  small  shift  stops,  and  the  printing  as  it  is 
performed  is  in  full  view  of  the  operator. 


WOBUDm    SUBIHARINE 

CABLES 

No.  or 

Cables 

wrrH  Oxa 

OB    MOBB 

CoRsa 

Lbnoth  Df  Nautioai*  Mnjam 

Of 
Cables 

Of 
ConductotB 

Argentine  Republio, 

13 
47 

.1 

S8 

5 

157 

1 

26 

2 

1 

t56 

7 

>56 

3 

2 

189 

tl77 

46 

32 

6 

86 

103 

1 

1 

147 

16 

322 

4 

19 

12 

1 

1 

3 

15 

»17 

2 

4 

21 

1 

1 

59.824 
224.250 
211.000 
54.514 
87.779 
84.000 

2,168.013 

0.538 

834.750 

66.300 

113.000 

171.100 

891.490 

4,913.824 

1,567.238 

1,697.326 

2,796.695 

2,265.830 

54.931 

241.543 

7,837.770 

1.063.088 

2464.883 

1.930 

1.000 

51.789 

285.682 

291.489 

115.050 

52.100 

328.282 

70.157 

3.000 

49.360 

1,771.346 

208.488 

9.827 

4.750 

346.558 

4.500 

3.750 

138  544 

Austria, 

235  339 

211  000 

Belgium* 

Brasu, .*..!.'!!!!!!!.. 

BritiBh  Guiana.    ...    * 

BritLBh  India,  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  Qovemment 

Adminiatration, 

Bulgaria, 

Canada, 

279.856 
66.414 
95.000 

1,711.886 

0.588 

334  780 

Ceylon  and  India  (Joint), 

66.300 
113  OOd 

China, 

Denmark 

880  300 

Dutch  Indies 

891  490 

France  and  Algeria, 

6,847.200 
1,567.238 

France  (West  Africa), 

French  Indo-China  (Cochin  CJhiaa,  Tonquin,  and  Amoy), 

Germany, 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

1,697.326 

5.654.977 

7,551.994 

54  931 

Greece, 

Holland, . 

780  449 

Inter-Colonial  System '.'...',...'. 

Italy 

Japan, .... 

7,837.770 
1,112.458 

Macao,              .    . 

New  Caledonia, *    .    . 

1  000 

New  South  Wales, 

108  450 

New  Zealand 

290  466 

Norway, 

875  787 

Portugal, ....!!.!.!! 

115.080 

67.626 

408  387 

Queensland 

Russia  in  Europe,  and  the  Caucasus, 

Russia  in  Asia, • 

Senegal 

79.157 
8  000 

South  Australia, ., 

Spain, 

49.360 

1,771.346 

368  431 

Sweden, 

Switserland, 

13  400 

Tasmania, 

Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia 

19.000 
868  734 

victoSa,  r .........:::.:::.;::::; ; 

Western  A-Qstralia, 

4.500 
8  750 

Total  government-owned  cables, 

1,378 

1.378 
437 

32,609.748 

32,609.748 
188,682.693 

44.006.813 

OXlVaBAL    BVMMABT 

Qorernment  administered* 

Private  Companies, 

Grand  total, 

1,815 

221,292.441 

iao 
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ALEXIS  CARREL 
Winner  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine,  1912 
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Acetic  Add*  An  acid  produced  by  the 
oxidaticA  of  common  alcohol,  and  of  many  other 
organic  substances.  Pure  acetic  acid  has  a  veiy 
aour  taste  and  pungent,  smell,  bums  the  skin, 
and  is  p(Hsonous.  From  freezing  at  ordinary 
temperature^  (dS"*  or  59°)  it  is  known  as  a^acial 
acetic  acid.  Vinegar  is  simpl^^  dilute  acetic  acid, 
and  is  prepared  by  subjecting  wine  or  weak 
spirit  to  the  action  of  the  air;  also  from  malt 
which  has  undergone  vinous  fermentation. 
Acetic  acid,  both  concentrated  and  dilute,  is 
largely  used  in  the  arts,  in  medicine,  and  for 
domestic  purposes. 

Acetylene.  A  gaseous  hydro^carbon ;  it 
is  a  constituent  of  eoal-gas,  and  bums  witn  a 
bright,  smoky  flame.  A  method  of  preparing 
acetylene  in  large  quantities  has  been  recently 
devised,  by  the  use  of  carbide  of  calcium,  form- 
oiy  a  rare  and  expensive  {»oduct,  but  now 
manufactured  cheaply  and  abundantly  in  the 
electric  furnace.  When  this  substance  is  thrown 
into  water  a  rapid  chemical  transformation  takes 
place,  and  acetylene  is  given  off  as  one  of  its 
products.  It  has  also  beexL  discovered  that  if 
this  gas  be  passed  through  pipes  and  burned  at 
a  snmll  aperture,  like  ordinary  illuminating  gas, 
it  vields  an  intense  white  flame,  surpassing  in 
brilliancv  any  light  known  but  the  arc  electric 
light.  By  compression,  acetylene  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  liquid  state,  and  if  permitted  to 
escape  slowly  into  pipes,  can  be  burned  for  house 
illumination. 

Add.  A  class  of  compounds  whose  general 
properties  are:  solubility  m  water;  sour  taste; 
power  of  reddening  litmus;  faculty  of  decom- 
posing carbonates  with  effervescence;  and  the 
power  of  neutralizing  alkalies  and  bases,  form- 
mg  salts.  The  progress  of  modem  chemistry  is 
gp^ually  rendering  the  term  adds  less  deflnite: 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  will  be  dropped 
altogether  in  stnctly  scientific  writing,  although 
in  ordinary  language  it  will  be  retained  as  a 
oonv^iient  term  for  expressing  a  very  wide  class 
of  substances.  All  the  above  characteristics  are 
seldom  possessed  together,  numy  acids  having 
only  one  or  two  of  these  properties^  and  some 
substances  which  are  not  acids  possessing  all  of 
them.  Thus,  silicic  acid  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
has  no  soiu*  taste,  and  does  not  redden  litmus. 

Acoustics,  (orkou'sliks).  The  science  of 
sound.  It  teaches  the  cause,  nature,  and  phe- 
nomena of  such  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies  as 
affect  the  organ  of  hearing;  the  manner  in  which 
sound  is  produced,  its  transmission  through  air 
and  other  media,  the  doctrine  of  reflected  sound 
or  e<;^oe8,  the  properties  and  effects  of  different 
•ounos,  includmg  musical  sounds  or  notes,  and 
the  structiire  and  action  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 
etc.  The  t»t)paffation  of  sound  is  analogous  to 
that  of  light,  both  being  due  to  vibrations  which 

groduce  successive  waves,  and  Newton  was  the 
rst  to  show  that  its  propagation  through  any 
medium  d^)ended  upon  the  eloattcity  g^  thi^ 


mediimi.  Regarding  the  intensity,  reflection, 
and  refraction  of  sound,  much  the  same  mles 
apply  as  in  light.  In  ordinarv  cases  of  hearing 
the  vibrating  medium  is  air,  but  all  substances 
capable  of  loorating  may  be  emi^yed  to  propa- 
gate and  convey  soimd.  When  a  bell  is  struck 
its  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  particles 
of  air  surrounding  it,  and  from  these  to  particles 
outfflde  them,  until  they  reach  the  ear  of  the 
listener.  The  intensity,  of  sound  varies  inverselv 
as  the  square  of  the  dis'tance  of  the  body  sound- 
ing from  the  ear.  Sound  travels  through  the 
air  at  the  rate  of  about  1,090  feet  per  second; 
through  water  at  the  rate  of  about  4,700  feet. 
Sounds  may  be  musical  or  non-musical.  A  mu- 
sical sound  is  caused  by  a  regular  series  of 
exactly  similar  pulses  succeeding  each  other  at 
precisely  equal  mtervals  of  time.  If  these  con- 
ditions are  not  fulfilled  the  sound  is  a  noise. 
Musical  sounds  are  comparatively  simple,  and 
are  combined  to  give  nleasinp  sensations  accord- 
ing to  easy  numerical  relations.  The  loudness 
of  a  note  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  it 
affects  the  ear;  the  pitch  of  a  note  depends  on  the 
number  of  vibrations  to  the  seconci  which  pro- 
duce the  note;  the  timbre,  quality j  or  character 
of  a  note  depends  on  the  body  or  bodies  whose 
Aobrations  produce  the  sound,  and  is  due  to  the 
form  of  the  paths  of  vibrating  pu^icles.  The 
gamut  is  a  series  of  eight  notes,  which  are  called 
by  the  names.  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si,  Do, ; 
and  the  numbers  of  vibrations  which  produce 
these  notes  are  respectively  proportional  to  24, 
27,  30,  32,  36,  40,  45,  48.  The  numerical  value 
of  the  interval  between  any  two  notes  is  given 
by  dividing  one  of  the  above  numbers  corre- 
sponding to  the  higher  note  by  the  number  cor- 
respondmg  to  the  lower  note.  The  intervals 
from  Do  to  each  of  the  others  are  called  a  second^ 
a  major  thirds  a  fourth^  ^fij^t  a  sixths  a  seoenth, 
and  an  octave^  respectiveur.  The  interval  from 
La  to  DO]  is  a  minor  third.  An  interval  of  f  is  a 
major  tone:  V  is  a  minor  tone;  |}  is  called  a 
limma.  The  properties  of  sound  were  mathe- 
matically investigated  by  Bacon  and  Galileo, 
but  it  remained  for  Newton,  Lagrange,  Euler, 
Laplace,  Helmholta,  etc.,  to  bring  the  science  to 
its  present  state. 

Aerolite.  A  stone  billing  from  the  air  or 
atmospheric  regions;  a  meteoric  stone;  some 
suppose  them  to  be  projected  by  lunar  vol- 
canoes, by  others  they  are  thought  to  be  f<»ined 
in  the  air  by  the  union  of  simpler  forms  oi  matter 
volatilized  from  the  earth's  siufaoe;  but  they 
are  doubtless  cosmical  bodies  of  the  same  nature 
as  shooting-stars,  revolving  ro\md  the  earth,  and 
falling  when  they  come  within  its  attraction. 
Analyzed,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  twentv- 
two  of  the  elements  found  in  terrestrial  minerals, 
the  most  prominent  beiog  malleable  metallic 
iron  and  nickeL 

Agrricultural  Colleirefl.  Educational 
institutions,  chiefly  imder  government  patron- 
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age,  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  fanning.  In 
1862,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  a  so- 
called  land  grant  act,  by  which  land  scrip, 
representing  90,000  acres  for  every  Senator  and 
Representative,  was  issued  to  the  States  and 
Territories,  the  object  being  to  provide  a  special 
fund  for  the  creation  of  State  and  Temtorial 
agricultural  colleges.  The  land  granted  to  the 
States  by  the  act  of  1862  amounted  to  somewhat 
mcnre  than  10,000,000  acres,  which  by  1900  had 
produced  a  permanent  fund  of  $10,262,944,  with 
lands  still  unsold  of  the  estimated  value  of 
$4,062,850,  the  entire  proceeds  being  in  round 
niunbers  somewhat  over  $14,250,000.  To  this 
have  been  added  other  land-grant  funds  amount- 
ing to  $1,441,577;  other  permanent  funds,  $14.- 
442,194;  farms  and  grounds,  $5,543,108;  build- 
ings, $16,274,000;  apparatus,  $1,955,859;  mar 
chmerv,  $1,373,696;  libraries,  $1,854,942;  and 
miscellaneous  equipment,  $1,997,690.  making  a 
grand  total  of  permanent  plant  of  tne  value  of 
158,944^137.  On  this  basis  sixty-five  of  these 
institutions  have  been  established. 

Three  of  the  land-grant  colleges  in  Southern 
States  (Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina)  have  recently  established  courses  of 
study  in  textile  industry,  with  special  reference 
to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  These  in- 
stitutions have  provided  buildings  of  regular 
cotton-mill  design,  equipped  with  machinery  and 
apparatus  for  textile  worK. 

The  Act  of  1862  was  supplemented  by  a 
second  (August  30,  1890),  so  that  under  both 
acts,  each  State  and  Territory  having  an 
agricultural  college  receives  an  appropriation 
annuidly  from  the  United  States  tr^isury  for  its 
support.  The  past  few  years  have  witnessed 
the  establishment  of  short  courses  of  studv  in 
agriculture,  dainring,  mechanic  arts,  household 
economy,  etc.,  tar  persons  who  cannot  take  a 
regular  course. 

Albumen  or  Albumin  (L.,  from  anms, 
white).  A  substance,  or  rather  group  of  sub- 
stances, so  named  from  the  Latin  for  the  white 
of  an  egg,  which  is  one  of  its  most  abundant 
known  ^rms.  It  mav  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  protein  compounds  or  the  nitrogenous  class 
of  food  stuffs.  One  variety  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  animal  fluids  and  solids, 
is  coagulable  by  heat  at  and  above  160^,  and  is 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen,  with  a  little  sulphur.  It  abounds  in 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  vitreous  and  cr3rBtal- 
Une  humors  of  the  eye.  the  fluid  of  dropsy,  the 
substance  called  coagulable  lymph,  in  nutritive 
matters,  the  juice  of  flesh,  etc.  The  blood  con- 
tains about  seven  per  cent,  of  albumen.  Another 
variety  called  ve^table  albumen  exists  in  most 
vegetable  juices  wad  many  seeds,  and  has  nearlv 
the  same  composition  and  properties  as  egg  al- 
bumen. When  albumen  coagulates  in  any 
fluid  it  readily  encloses  any  substances  that  may 
be  suspended  in  the  fluid.  Hence  it  is  used  to 
olarifjr  syrupy  liquors.  In  cookery  white  of 
eggs  is  employed  for  clarifying,  but  in  large 
operations  like  sugar-refining  the  serum  of  blood 
is  used*  From  its  being  coagulable  by  various 
salts,  and  especially  by  corrosive  sublimate, 
with  whieh  it  forms  an  insoluble  oompound, 
~*"it8  of  egg  is  a  convenient  antidote  in  oases 


of  poisoning  by  that  substance.    With  lime  H 
forms  a  cement  to  mend  broken  ware. 

In  botany  the  name  albumen  is  given  to  the 
f arinaoeous  matter  wfat^  surrounds  the  eaaahiryot 
the  term  in  this  case  having  no  reference  to 
chemical  composition.  It  constitutes  the  meat 
of  the  cocoanut,  the  flour  or  meal  of  cereals, 
the  roasted  part  of  coffee,  etc. 

Alchemy  (from  the  Arabic  article  al  and 
kimia,  secret,  hidden),  a  false  science,  founded 
on  no  true  scientific  principles,  which  existed  in 
some  form  or  other  from  tne  earheet  ages,  but 
which,  in  Europe  at  least,  was  made  the  subject 
of  considerable  study  and  research  during  the 
period  extending  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Seven- 
teenth C!entury.  Although  it  was  unproductive 
in  itself,  we  are  yet  indebted  to  it,  if  not  as  the 
parent  of  modem  chemistry,  at  any  rate  as  the 
science  out  of  which  chemistry  has  been  largely 
developed.  The  enthusiasts  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  subject  were  styled  AlchetniaU, 
and  the  task  which  they  set  themsdves  to  per- 
form was  threefold,  viz:  (1)  to  discover  the 
philosopher's  stone,  a  mineral  that  would,  by 
mere  contact,  transmute  the  baser  metals  into 
gold:  (2)  to  prepare  the  dixir  of  Ufe,  a  substance 
which  would  prolong  life  indefinitely:  and  (3) 
to  discover  the  aicahest,  or  universEU  solvent. 
These  three  substances  and  more  especially 
the  first,  they  firmly  believed  to  be  obtainabkL 
and  to  need  only  a  fortunate  combination  oi 
materials  for  the  production  of  each  of  them: 
and,  acc(»rdingly,  fortunes  were  ejq^ended,  and 
lives  wasted,  in  these  futile  endeavors.  The 
history  of  Alchemy  is  somewhat  obscure  and 
unconnected,  owing  to  the  secrecy  with  which 
its  operations  were  carried  on;  but  among  the 
most  prominent  diaracters  connected  with  it 
may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Knglish  monk, 
Roger  Bacon,  to  whom  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder is  popularly  attributed,  and  who  wrote 
a  work  entitled  "The  Mirror  of  Alchvmy.'' 

Alembic*  The  alembic  is  one  of  the  old- 
est forms  of  vessels  for  distillaticm,  and  the 
type  of  all  later  kinds  of  apparatus  for  that 
purpose.  It  consists  of  a  flask,  composed  of 
either  glass  or  copper,  witJb  a  wide  neck,  on 
which  is  fitted  a  head  connected  with  a  down- 
ward running  tube,  the  whole  so  ammged  that 
all  vapors  condensed  against  the  inside  of  the 
head  run  throu^  a  surrounding  gutter  to  the 
tube  and  so  into  a  receiver.  In  some  manu- 
facturing processes  alembics  are  still  advan- 
tageously exnployed,  more  so  in  France  than 
elsewhere.  For  the  larger  chemical  processes, 
however,  it  is  now  lar^y  superseded  by  the 
retort  and  worm-stilL 

Alexandrian  Library^  the  largest  col- 
lection of  books  of  the  ancient  world,  founded 
by  Ptolemy  Soter  in  the  city  of  Alexandria 
towards  the  be^innins  of  the  Third  Ontury  B.  C. 
At  one  time  it  is  said  to  have  contained  700,000 
manuscripts,  embracing  the  collected  hterature 
of  Rome,  (Greece,  India,  and  Egypt.  It  was 
partiy  destroved  by  fire  by  a  mob  of  fanatie 
Christians  in  A.  D.  391,  and  was  finally  dispersed 
or  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria  by 
the  Arabs  under  Amru  (A.  D.  638). 

Alimentary  Canal.  Another  name  for 
the  digestive  tract  of  an  animaL   It  includes  ths 
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whole  paasaffe  travened  by  the  subatanoes  taken 
in  as  food,  from  then*  entrance  into  the  moutib 
to  the  excretion  of  the  indigestible  residue  from 
the  rectum.  In  the  mammalia  it  is  made  up  of 
ihe  following  parts,  vis:  (1)  the  mauih;  (2)  the 
pharynXf  a  ftmnel-ehaped  cavity  at  the  bckck  of 
the  mouth,  which  communicates  with  the  no»* 
trils;  (3)Lthe  cuophagus  or  gullet,  a  staraight  and 
narrow  tube  which  pierces  through  the  dia* 
phragm  or  midriff;  (4)  the  sUmiach,  a  bag-pipe 
shaped  cavity,  the  wkk  expanded  part  of  which 
is  termed  the  cardiac  pouchy  and  the  narrow 
ti4)ering  part  the  pularua;  (5)  the  smaU  irUeatine, 
remarkable  for  its  length  and  for  the  manner  in 
whi^  it  is  neconarily  coiled,  and  divided,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  into  three  parts,  the 
duodenum^  the  jaunum,  and  the  ileum;  (6)  the 
karffe  intesttne,  which  is  thick,  and  presents  ex- 
ternally a  peculiar,  gathered-up  appearance,  also 
divided  into  three  parte,  the  ascending,  trans- 
verse,* and  descendmg  cMon;  (7)  the  rectum,  & 
short,  wide,  smooth  tube,  the  terminal  aperture 
of  which  is  called  the  anus*  A  portion  of  the 
hrf/d  intestine  which  projects  beyond  the  pcnnt 
of  Its  union  with  the  small  intestme  is  called  the 
emcum,  and  a  httle  worm-like  appendage  to  this 
cecum,  the  function  of  which  has  not  eocaotly 
been  determined,  is  called  the  vermiform  appen" 
dix.  The  commencement  as  well  as  the  end  of 
the  small  intestine,  is  guarded  bv  valves  —  the 
pi^oric  valve,  in  the  form  of  a  spninoter  musde. 
separating  the  pylorus  from  the  duodenum,  and 
the  ile(HMKal  veuve,  separating  the  ileum  from 
the  large  intestine. 

AlluUolds.  The  name  given  to  a  series  of 
bodies  derived  from  the  v^table  kingdom, 
yduch  closely  resemble  in  their  chemical  action 
the  volatile  alkali  ammonia.  They  aU  contain 
nitrogen,  and  exert  a  powerful  ikifluence  on  the 
ray  of  polarised  light.  Like  ammonia,  they 
combine  directly  with  acids  to  form  salts.  The 
alkaloids  act  most  powerfully  on  the  animal 
eoomHny;  some,  sucn  as  strychnine  and  nico- 
tine, form  the  most  violent  poisons  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  while  others,  such  as  quinine 
and  morphine,  are  valuable  medicines. 

Alamlnam  ((UHUHmWe^am),  A  metal  of 
which  the  earth  alumina,  the  chief  constituent 
of  ola^,  is  an  oxide.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
chemists  have  succeeded  in  inventing  a  process 
for  extracting  it  in  sufficient  quantities  and  suffi- 
ciently cheap  to  enable  it  to  be  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  It  has  a  white  cobr  som^ 
what  resembling  tin;  its  specific  gravity  is  cmly 
2.6  (about  that  of  common  glass),  and  hence  it 
is  frequently  used  in  the  construction  of  articles 
where  lightness  is  an  object.  The  melting  point 
is  much  below  that  of  silver.  When  heated  in 
oxsrgen  it  bums  with  brilliancy  and  produces 
alumina.  It  is  not  affected  Dy  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  like  silver.  From  its  sonorousness  it 
will  probably  be  empbyed  in  the  construction 
of  musical  instrumaits.  With  from  92}^  to  95 
per  cent,  of  copper  it  forms  an  alk>y  named 
aluminium^^jronae,  which  is  scarcely  distinguisb- 
able  by  the  eye  from  sold,  whilst  it  is  nearly  as 
hard  as  iron.  This  euloy  is  coming  into  use  in 
the  manuf  actmre  of  ornamental  articles. 

Amphibia*  A  class  of  vertdt)rate  ani- 
mals, which  in  their  early  life  breathe  by  gilla 


GT  bianchi®,  and  afterwards  partly  or  entirely 
by  lun0B.  The  frog,  breathing  in  its  tadpole 
state  by  gills  and  afterwards  throwing  off  these 
organs  and  breathing  entirely  by  lungs  in  its 
adult  state,  is  an  example  of  the  latter  phase  of 
amphibian  existence.  The  Proteus  of  the  under- 
grotmd  caves  of  Central  Europe  exemplifies 
tonus  in  which  the  gills  of  early  life  are  retained 
throughout  hf  e,  and  in  which  lungs  are  developed 
in  adStion  to  the  gills.  A  second  character  of 
this  group  consists  in  the  presence  of  two  occipital 
"condylee,''  or  processes  by  means  of  which 
the  skull  articulfiktes  with  the  spine  or  vertdnral 
column;  Reptiles  possessing  one  condyle  only. 
The  class  is  oi video  into  four  orders:  the  Ophio- 
morpha  (or  serpentiform),  r^resented  by  the 
bhndworms,  in  which  limbs  are  wanting  and 
the  body  is  snake-like;  the  Urodela  or  '^Tailed" 
Amphibians,  including  the  newts,  proteus,  siren, 
etc.;  the  Anoura,  or  Tailless  Amphibia,  repre- 
sented by  the  frogs  and  toads;  and  the  Laby- 
rinthbdontia,  wlnon  includes  the  extinct  forms 
known  as  L8J>yrinthodons. 

Aorta.  In  anatomy,  the  great  artery  or 
trunk  of  the  arterial  system,  proceeding  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  giving  origin 
to  all  the  arteries  except  the  pulmonary.  It 
first  rises  towards  the  top  of  the  breast-bone, 
when  it  is  called  theflscenaing  aorta;  then  makes 
a  great  curve,  called  tiie  transverse  or  great  arch 
of  the  aorta,  whence  it  gtyee  off  branches  to  the 
head  and  upp^  extremities;  thence  proceeding 
towards  the  lower  extremities,  under  the  name 
of  the  descending  aorta*  it  gives  off  branches  to 
the  trunk;  and  finally  divides  into  the  two  iliacs, 
which  supply  the  pdvis  and  k>wer  extremities. 

Apocrypha  (from  the  Greek  apokrupti^  1 
conceal),  liie  name  siven  especially  to  those 
additional  Jewish  writings  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  Hd:>rew  Bible,  or  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  which  were  introduced  into  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  from  whence  they  were  transferred  into 
the  Vulgate,  and  into  many  subsequent  trans- 
lations. By  the  Jews  they  are  not  held  to  be 
canonical.  They  are  received  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  but  by  the  Church  of  En«- 
land,  and  by  other  Protestant  Churches^  though 
they  are  held  to  be  of  value  for  historical  pur- 
poses and  for  ''instruction  of  manners/'  they 
are  not  vaed  for  ''establishments  of  doctrine." 
Besides  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  belong  to  the  literature  of  the  later  Jews, 
there  are  certain  apociyphal  Christian  writings, 
which  are  usually  descnbed  as  the  Apocryi^a 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Apostle.  One  who  is  sent  off  or  away 
from;  one  sent  on  some  important  mission;  a 
messenger;  a  missionary.  The  name  given, 
in  the  Christian  Church,  to  the  twelve  men 
whom  Jesus  selected  from  His  disciples  as  the 
best  instructed  in  His  doctrines,  and  the  fittest 
instruments  for  the  propagation  ol  His  religion. 
Their  names  were  as  foUows:  Simon  Pete^ 
Andrew,  his  brother;  James  the  greater,  and 
John,  mis  brother,  who  were  sons  of  Zebedee; 
Philip  of  Bethsaida,  Bartholomew,  Thomas, 
Matthew;  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  commonly 
called  James  the  less.  Lebbeus,  his  brother, 
who  was  sumamed  Tnaddeus,  and  was  oallea 
Judas,   or  Jude;  Simon  the  Ganaanite,  and 
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Judas  Iscariot.  Of  this  number,  Simon  Peter, 
John,  James  the  greater,  and  Andrew  were 
fishermen;  and  Matthew,  a  publican  or  tax- 
gatherer.    When  the  apostles  were  reduced  to 


deren,  by  the  suicide  <^  Judas,  who  had  be-  ^ood.    The  principal  arteries  are  the  two  caroltd 


trayed  Christ,  they  chose  Matthias  by  lot,  on 
the  proposition  of  St.  Peter.  Soon  after,  their 
number  became  thirteen,  by  the  miraculous 
vocation  of  Saul,  who  imder  the  name  of  Paul 
became  one  of  tne  most  zealous  propagators  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Arabian  Numerals.  The  numeral  char- 
acters now  used  in  our  arithmetic.  They 
were  introduced  into  Europe  (Spain)  about  the 
close  of  the  Tenth  Century,  by  the  Moors  or 
Arabs;  but  they  were  known  to  the  Hindus  as 
early  as  the  Sixth  Century,  and  they  might  more 
properly  th^^fore  be  called  Hindu  numeraU. 
They  were  brought  to  England  in  the  Fourteenth 
or  Fifteenth  Century,  but  their  use  was  not  ^n- 
eral  till  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printmg. 
Up  to  the  Sucteenth  Century,  accounts  continued 
to  be  kept  in  the  old  Roman  niunerals. 

Arian.  A  follower  of  Arius,  Presbyter  of 
Alexandria  in  the  Fourth  Century  A.  D.,  or  one 
heading  the  system  of  doctrine  associated  with 
his  name.  In  the  year  317,  Alexander,  Bi^op 
of  Alexandria,  publicly  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  Son  of  Qod  is  not  only  of  the  same, 
dignity  as  the  Father^  but  of  the  same  essence 
(in  Greek,  ousxa).  Anus,  one  of  the  Presbyters, 
considered  this  view  as  leaning  too  much  to 
Sabellianism,  and,  rushing  to  the  other  extreme, 
he  declared  that  the  Son  of  Qod  was  only  the 
first  and  noblest  of  created  beings,  and  thou^ 
the  universe  had  been  brought  into  existence 
through  His  instrumentality  by  the  Eternal 
Father,  yet  to  that  Eternal  Father  He  was 
inferior^  not  merel^r  in  dignity,  but  in  essence. 
The  views  of  Arius  commended  themselves 
to  multitudes,  while  they  were  abhorrent  to 
still  more;  fierce  controversy  respecting  them 
broke  out,  and  the  whole  Cnristian  world  was 
soon  compelled  to  take  sides.  The  Arians 
greatly  weakened  themselves  by  splitting  into 
sects,  and  the  doctrines  regardmg  the  relation 
of  the  three  Divine  Personages  authoritatively 
proclaimed  at  Nice  were  at  last  all  but  univer- 
sally adopted.  They  may  be  found  detailed  in 
what  are  popularly  termed  the  Nicene  and  the 
Athanasian  Creeds.  They  were  held  almost 
without  a  diffientient  voice  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  were  cordially  accepted  by  the  leading 
reformers. 

Arteries.  The  blood-vessels  by  which  the 
blood  is  carried  out  from  the  heart,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  general  system  and  to  the  lungs. 
The  arteries  which  proceed  to  the  general  system 
all  commence  in  one  laree  vessel,  the  (wrta^ 
which  divides  and  subdivides  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  branches,  which  become,  like  those  of  a 
tree,  more  and  more  minute  as  they  are  farther 
removed  from  the  trunk,  until  they  ultimately 
terminate  in  what  are  called  the  caviUaries, 
These  arteries  all  contain  pure,  oxidised,  scarlet 
blood,  which  is  hence  known  as  arterial  blood. 
The  arteries  which  proceed  to  the  lungs,  on  the 
other  hand, —  the  ptUtnonary  arteries^  as  they 
are  called,-^  are  two  vessels  which  have  their 


oanry  the  blood  to  the  right  and  left  lung  r»> 
spectively.  They  contain  ul^>urified,  duk- 
oolored  bkxxl,  the  same  as  that  which  is  con* 
tained  in  the  veins,  and  hence  known  as  verunu 


arteries,  vrhich  supply  the  head;  the  two  mb- 
danan  arteries,  which  proceed  to  the  arms  or 
front  limbs;  the  two  iliac  arteries,  to  th^  legs  or 
hind  limbs;  the  cadiac  axis,  which  supplies  the 
liver,  spleen,  stomach,  and  intestines;  and  the 
renal  arteries,  which  supply  the  kidneys.  The 
arteries  and  the  veins  may  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  in  the  dead  body,  the 
former  being  round  or  cylindrical,  and  having 
their  walls  comparativdy  stiff  ana  thick,  while 
^the  walls  of  the  latter  are  collapsed  and  flaccid. 
It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  an  artery  when  cut 
continues  to  bleed  until  death  ensues,  and  the 
only  way  to  arrest  the  bleeding  is  to  tie  the 
severed  end  nearest  the  heart;  the  flow  of  blood, 
too,  from  a  cut  artery  is  of  a  jet^ike  nature, 
owing  to  the  force  with  whidi  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled from  the  heart,  while  from  a  cut  vein  the 
blood  merely  trickles  out.  The  inner  lining  of 
the  arteries  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  there  are 
no  valves  as  in  the  veins.  The  arteries  derived 
their  name  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  contain  air,  being 
generally  found  empty  after  death. 

Artlclesy    The   Thirty- nlne^  of   the 
Church  of  Eki^gland,  a  statement  of  the  particular 
points  of  doctrine,  thirty-nine  in  number,  main- 
tained by  the  Engli^  Church;  first  promulgated 
by  a  convocation  held  in  London  in  1562-1563, 
and  confirmed  by  royal  authority;  founded  on 
and  superseding  an  older  code  issued  in  the 
reign  ot  Edwara  VI.    Tlie  five  first  articles  con- 
tain a  i)rofession  of  faith  in  the  Trinity;    the 
incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  descent  to  Hell 
and  His  resurrection:  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    The  three  fcmowing  relate  to  the  canon 
of  the  Scripture.    The  ekhth  article  declares  a 
belief  in  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian 
creeds.    Hie  nmth  and  following  articles  con* 
tain  the  docitrine  of  original  sin,  of  justification 
by  faith  alone,  of  predestination,  etc.    The  nine- 
teenth, twentieth,  and  twenty-first  deckura  the 
Church  to  be  the  assembly  of  the  faithful;  that 
it  can  decide  nothing  except  by  the  Scripytures. 
The  twenty-second  rejects  ttie  doctrine  of  pur-- 
gatory,  indulgences,  the  adoration  of  imdg^ 
and  the  invocation  of  saints.    The  twenty-thini 
decides  that  only  those  lawfully  called  shall 
preach    or    administer    the    sacraments.    The 
twenty-fourth  requires  the  liturgy  to  be  in  Eng- 
lish.   The  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  declare 
the  sacraments  effectual  signs  of  ffrace  (though 
administered  by  evil  men),  by  which  Qod  ex^ 
cites  and  confirms  our  faith.    They  are  twot 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.    Baptism,  a<^ 
cording  to  the  twenty-seventn  article,  is  a  eigt 
of  regeneration,  the  seal  of  our  adoption,  bt 
which  fidth  is  confirmed  and  grace  mcreasea 
In    the   Lord's   Supper,    according   to   artick 
twenty-eight,  the  bread  is  the  communion  a 
the  body  of  Christ,  the  wine  tb«  communion  d 
His  blood,  but  only  through  faith  (artide  29) 
and  the  communion  must  be  administered  fl 
both    kinds    (article    30).    The   twenty-eigbtl 


origin  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  >  article  condemns  the  doctrine  of  transubstantis 
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tion,  and  the  elevation  and  adoration  of  the 
Host;  the  thirtv-first  rejects  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  as  blasphemous;  the  thirty-second 
permits  the  marriage  of  the  clergy;  the  thirtjr- 
third  maintains  the  efficacy  oT  excommuni- 
cation. The  remaining  articles  relate  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  king,  the  condemnation  of 
Anabaptists,  etc.  They  were  ratified  anew  in 
1604  and  1628. 

Asteroids,  or  Planetoids.  A  numerous 
group  of  very  small  planets  revolving  round  the 
sun  Detween  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
remarkable  for  the  eccentricity  of  their  orbits 
and  the  large  size  of  their  angle  of  inclination  to 
the  ecUptic.  The  diameter  of  the  largest  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  450  miles,  while  most  of  the 
others  are  very  much  smaller.  Th^  number 
over  330,  and  new  members  are  being  constantly 
discovered.  Ceres,  the  first  of  them,  was  dis- 
covered January  1,  1801,  and  within  three  years 
more  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta  were  seen.  The 
extraordinary  smallness  of  these  bodies,  and 
their  nearness  to  each  other,  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  they  were  but  the  fragments  of  a 
planet  that  had  formerly  existed  and  had  been 
broufl^t  to  an  end  by  some  catastrophe.  For 
near^  forty  years  investigations  were  carried 
on,  out  no  more  planets  were  discovered  till 
December  8,  1845,  when  a  fifth  planet  in  the 
same  resion  was  discovered.  The  rapid  succes- 
sion of  disooveries  that  followed  was  for  a  time 
tiUcen  as  a  corroboration  of  the  disruptive  theory, 
but  the  breadth  of  the  zone  occupied  nmkes  the 
hypothesis  of  a  shattered  planet  more  than 
doubtful.  Their  mean  distances  from  the  sun 
vary  between  200,000,000  and  300,000,000  miles; 
the  periods  of  revolution  between  1,191  days 
(Flora)  and  2,868  (Hilda).  Their  eccentricities 
and  inclinations  are  on  the  average  greater  than 
those  of  the  earth,  but  their  totafmass  does  not 
exceed  one^ourth  that  of  the  earth. 

AthanaslaoL  Creed.  A  formulary  or 
oonfession  of  faith,  said  to  have  been  drawn  up 
by  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
Fourth  Century,  to  justify  himself  against  the 
calumnies  of  his  Anan  enemies.  That  it  was 
really  composed  by  this  father  seems  more  than 
doubtful;  and  modem  divines  generally  concur 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Waterlsmd,  that  it  was 
written  by  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  in  the  Fifth 
Century.  It  is  certainly  very  ancient;  for  it 
had  become  so  famous  in  the  Sixth  Century  as  to 
be  commented  upon,  together  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Apostles  Creed,  by  Venantius  For- 
tunatus.  Bishop  of  Poitiers.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, then  stjrled  the  Athanasian  Creed,  but 
simply  the  Catholic  Faith.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  received  the  name  of  Athanasius  on  ac- 
count of  its  agredng  with  his  doctrines,  and 
being  an  excellent  suinmary  of  the  subjects  of 
controversy  between  him  and  the  Arians.  The 
true  kev  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  lies  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  errors  to  which  it  was  opposed. 
The  Sabellians  considered  the  Father,  Son.  and 
Holy  Spirit  as  one  in  person;  this  was  ''con- 
founding the  persons":  the  Arians  considered 
them  as  differing  in  essence;  this  was  ' 'dividing 
the  substance";  and  against  these  two  errors 
was  the  creed  originally  framed.  This  creed 
was  used  in  France  about  the  year  850;  was 


received  in  Spain  about  100  years  later,  and  in 
Cermanv  about  the  same  time.  It  was  both 
said  and  sung  in  England  in  the  Tenth  C^Uuy ; 
was  commonly  used  in  Italy  at  the  expiration 
of  that  century,  and  at  Home  a  little  \aier. 
This  creed  is  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

Atom.  A  part  so  small  as  not  to  be  divis- 
ible. An  ultimate  particle  of  matter.  Two 
opinions,  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  have 
long  had  currency  with  regard  to  the  constituent 
particles  of  material  things :  the  one,  that  matter 
IS  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  minute  parti- 
cles, or  atoms,  incapable  of  further  division;  the 
other,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  its  divisibihty, 
the  smallest  conceivable  particle  still  consisting 
of  an  infinity  of  parts.  The  first  of  these  the- 
ories, which  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Atomic  Philosophy,  was  originated  in 
Greece  by  Leucippus;  it  was  supported  by 
Democritus,  and  subsequently  improved  by 
Epicurus  and  his  disciples.  The  Epicureans 
pvof essed  to  account  for  the  origin  and  forma- 
tion of  all  thin^  by  supposing  that  these  atoms 
were  endued  with  gravity  and  motion,  and  thus 
came  together  into  the  different  organized  bodies 
we  now  see. 

Atomle  Theory.  A  theory  as  to  the 
existence  and  properties  of  atoms  (see  Atom); 
especially,  in  chemistry,  the  theory  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  in  compound  bodies  the  ele- 
ments combine  in  certain  constant  proportions, 
bv  assuming  that  all  bodies  are  composed  oi 
ultimate  atoms,  the  weight  of  which  is  different 
in  different  kinds  of  inatter.  It  is  associated 
with  the  name  of  Dalton,  who  systematized  and 
extended  the  imperfect  results  of  his  predeces- 
sors. On  its  practical  side  the  atomic  theory 
asserts  three  Imws  of  Combining  Proportions: 

(1)  the  Law  of  Constant  or  Definite  Proportions, 
teaching  that  in  every  chemical  compound  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments are  defimte  and  invariable;  thus  water 
invariably  consists  of  eight  parts  bv  weight  of 
oxygen  to  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen; 

(2)  the  Law  of  Combination  in  Multiple  Propor- 
tions, according  to  which  the  several  proportions 
in  which  one  element  unites  with  another  in- 
variably bear  towards  each  other  a  simple  rela- 
tion; thus  one  part  bv  weight  of  hydrogen 
unites  with  eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to 
form  water,  and  with  sixteen  parts  (i.  e.,  8X2) 
of  oxygen  to  form  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  (3) 
the  liaw  of  Combination  in  Reciprocal  Propor- 
tions, that  the  proportions  in  which  two  elements 
combine  with  a  third  also  represent  the  propoi^ 
tions  in  which,  or  in  some  simple  multiple  of 
which,  they  will  themselves  combine;  thus  in 
olefiant  gas  hydrogen  is  present  with  carbon  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  six,  and  in  carbonic 
oxide  oxygen  is  present  with  carbon  in  the  pro- 
portion of  eight  to  six,  one  to  eight  being  also 
the  proportions  in  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
combine  with  each  other.  The  theory  that  these 
vroportional  numbers  are,  in  fact,  nothing  else 
but  the  relative  weights  of  atoms  so  far  accounts 
for  the  phenomena  that  the  existence  of  these 
laws  might  have  been  predicted  by  ^he  aid  of 
the  atomic  h3rpothesis  long  before  they  were 
actually  discovered  by  analysis.    In  themselves^ 
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however,  the  laws  do  not  prove  the  theory  of 
the  existence  of  ultimate  particles  of  matter  of 
a  certain  relative  weight;  and,  althou^  many 
chemists,  even  without  cocpressly  adopting  the 
atomic  theory  itself,  have  followed  Dalton  in 
the  use  of  the  terms  cUom  and  atomic  weighty  in 
preference  to  proporHan,  combining  proportion, 
equivalent,  and  the  like,  yet  in  using  the  word 
aiom  it  should  be  held  in  mind  that  it  merely 
denotes  the  proi)ortions  in  which  elements  unite. 
Tlieee  wiU  remain  the  same  whether  the  at(Hnic 
hypothesis  which  suggested  the  employment  of 
the  term  be  true  or  false.  Dalton  supposed  that 
the  atoms  of  bodies  are  spherical,  and  invented 
certain  symbols  to  represent  the  mode  in  which 
he  conceived  they  might  combine  together. 

Augrsbursr,  Confession  of.  Name 
given  to  the  celebrated  declaration  of  faith,  com- 
piled by  Melanchthon,  revised  by  Luther  and 
other  reformers,  and  read  before  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  June  25,  1530.  It  consisted  of 
twenty-eight  articles,  seven  of  which  refuted 
Roman  Catholic  errors,  and  the  remaining 
twentjr-one  set  forth  the  Lutheran  creed.  Soon 
after  its  promulgation,  the  last  hope  of  reform- 
ing the  Roman  CathoHc  Church  was  abandoned 
and  complete  severance  followed.  An  answer 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  was  read  August  3, 
1530;  when  the  Diet  declared  that  it  had  been 
refuted.  Melanchthon  then  drew  up  another 
confession.  The  first  is  called  the  unaltered, 
and  the  second,  the  altered  form. 

Aurora  Borealls,  called  variously  North- 
ern Lights,  Polar  Lighten  or  Streamers,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  generally  appears  in  the  ncnrth- 
em  parts  of  the  sky,  and  i»^esents  an  appearance 
somewhat  resembhng  the  dawn  or  break  of  day. 
It  is  a  luminous  meteor,  and  appears  to  proceed 
firom  a  sort  of  haze  or  cloud  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  heavens.  The  upper  edge  of  the  cloud  is 
whitish,  the  lower  often  dark  or  thick,  and  from 
the  upper  part  streams  of  light  shoot  up  in  the 
form  of  a  column,  with,  in  general,  a  tremulous 
motion.  This  phenomenon  generally  commences 
two  or  three  hours  after  sunset,  and  continues 
for  a  few  hours,  sometimes  the  whole  night;  it 
most  frequently  occurs  in  autumn  and  the  early 
part  of  winter.  Auroras  are  visible  in  most 
countries  in  high  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  it  is  asserted  that  similar  appear- 
ances nave  been  witnessed  in  high  southern  lati- 
tudes, but  they  are  not  known  in  tropical  regpons. 
No  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  furnished 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  polar  lights;  there  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  they  are  the  result  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  how  produced  we  are  at  present  unable  to 
say. 

Bap^sts*  A  denomination  of  evangelical 
Christians,  who  differ  from  others  in  respect  to 
baptism.  They  baptize  all  who  repent  and  be- 
lieve the  gospel,  at  whatever  age,  and  reject  the 
substitution  of  sprinkling  for  immersion,  which 
they  maintain  was  oripnally  practiced  in  the 
administration  of  baptism,  ana  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  sick)  universally  observed  through- 
out Christendom  for  1,300  years.  Open  com- 
munion the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally regard  as  an  anomaly.  They  believe  in 
'oiritual  unity  of  the  whole  believing  Church 


under  Christ.  Their  govanment  is 
tional,  each  church  being  complete  in  its&  Tor 
the  management  of  its  mtemal  affairs.  They 
associate,  mvite  councils  for  advice,  and  codp- 
erate  in  benevolent,  educational,  ana  missionary 
enterprises;  but  aU  such  associations'  disclaim 
the  slightest  jurisdiction  over  the  churches. 
Baptists  make  no  distinction  but  that  of  office 
between  clergymen  and  laymen.  Elders,  as 
evangelists  and  missionaries,  are  ordained  and 
sent  out  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  the  United 
States  the  Baptist,  with  one  exception,  is  now 
the  largest  denomination  of  evangehcal  Chris- 
tians. In  1845,  the  southmn  Baptista,  by  mutual 
consent,  formed  separate  orgamzations  for  their 
benevolent  enterprises.  As  early  as  1764,  the 
Baptists  founded  their  first  college  in  Rhode 
Island.  They  have  publication  societies  at 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  Nashville,  and 
maintain  about  fifty  periodical  organs,  including 
a  quarterly  review.  The  Baptists  of  the  United 
States  also  support  the  American  and  foreign 
Bible  society,  the  American  Baptist  missionary 
union,  the  southern  Baptist  board  of  foreign 
and  domestic  missions,  the  Baptist  home  mis- 
sion sode^T.  and  in  part  the  "American  Bible 
Union."  Their  missions  are  planted  in  Canada, 
Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Havti;  in 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway;  m  western  and  central  Africa;  in 
southern  India,  Assam,  Burmah.  Siam,  and 
China.  In  doctrine  the  Baptists  ot  Uds  country 
are  Calvinistic.  but  with  much  freedom  and 
moderation.  Besides  the  general  body  of  Bap- 
tists, there  are  in  the  United  States  nine  smaller 
bodies  agreeing  with  them  in  regard  to  baptism, 
but  differing  more  or  less  on  other  points,  vis: 
the  Seventh-day,  Free-will,  Anti-nussion,  and 
General  or  Six-principle  Baptists,  Tunkers, 
Mennonites,  Christians,  Campbdlites.  and  Wine- 
brennarians.  Some  Baptists  trace  their  history 
in  a  succession  of  pure  churches  from  the  Third 
Century  to  the  Keformation.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
dria  and  Innocent  I.  of  Rome  began  the  perse- 
cution which  they  suffered  for  centuries.  In 
England,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  to  Wil- 
liam III.,  the  Baptists  struggled  to  gain  their 
footing,  and  to  secure  libertv  of  conscience  for 
fdl.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell  they  first  mdned 
a  fair  hearing.  Introduced  into  Rhode  Island 
with  Roger  Williams  and  John  Claric  in  1638, 
their  lustory  for  more  than  a  century,  in  most 
of  the  colomes,  is  that  of  proscribed  and  banished 
men.  Their  prosperity  dates  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Blood.  The  nutritive  fluid  of  the  tissues, 
consists  of  a  truisparent  colorless  fluid,  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  and  minute  sohd  bodies,  the 
"corpuscles,"  which  float  in  it.  The  liquor  san- 
guinis consists  of  water,  in  which  are  dissolved 
fibrine,  albumen,  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium, phosphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
together  with  fatty  and  extractive  matters, 
the  latter  theproduct  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  tissues.  Tne  corpuscles  are  of  two  kinds  — 
white  and  red;  the  white  are  larger  and  lees 
numerous  than  the  red,  being  in  heal^y  blood 
in  the  proportion  of  two  or  uiree  to  1,000.  In 
certain  forms  of  disease  the  number  of  these 
white  blood-corpuscles  is  increased.    They  pre- 
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sent  a  granular  i4>pearance  and  are  identical 
with  the  lymph-corpuBcle.  Under  the  micro- 
scope they  vary  their  forms  in  the  same  way  as 
the  amodba;  hence  these  movements  are  called 
amceboid.  The  red  corpuscles,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  vertebrates,  are  oval  and  nucleated  in 
fishes,  reptiles,  ana  birds,  but  in  man  and  the 
mammalia  generally  they  are  non-nucleated, 
biconcave,  nattened  disks,  their  edges  being 
thicker  than  the  center.  The  color  of  the  blood 
varies;  in  the  arteries  it  is  of  a  bright  scarlet, 
while  in  the  veins  it  is  dark  purple.  The  chief 
di£Ference  between  arterial  and  venous  blood 
is  that  the  former  contains  more  oxygen  and 
less  carbonic  acid  than  the  latter.  The  red 
blood  corpuscles  possess  great  powers  of  absorb- 
ing oxygen.  They  receive  oxygen  in  the  lungs 
and  carry  it  all  over  the  body  to  the  tissues  to 
form  new  combinations. 

Bratunanlsm  (brd'-man-lzm).  The  relig- 
ion of  the  Hindus,  which  inculcates  a  beUdf  m 
a  supreme  deity  under  the  name  of  Brahma, 
who  is  an  impersonal  divine  substance,  the  ob- 
ject merely  of  devout  contemplation,  not  of 
worship.  There  is  also  Brahma,  the  creator  of 
the  umverse  and  the  first  of  the  Trimturti  or  triad 
of  divinities;  of  whom  VishnUf  the  preserver,  and 
SwOf  the  destrojrer,  are  the  others.  The  rise  of 
this  system,  which  connects  modem  Hinduism 
with  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Vedas,  was  due 
ppmarily  to  the  claim  of  the  Brahmans,  or 
Brahmins,  to  abiUty  to  sacrifice  to  the  ^ds 
more  acceptably  tlian  any  other  class.  This 
claim  gained  acceptance  and  finally  developed 
into  an  exclusive  right  of  the  Brahman  caste. 
Further,  as  the  language  of  the  Vedas  became 
obsolete,  the  Brahmans  assumed  guardianship 
of  the  holy  books  so  that  access  to  the  gods  was 
possessedby  them  alone.  With  the  exception  of 
the  period,  B.  C.  300  to  A.  D.  600,  when  Bud- 
dhism was  dominant,  the  Brahmans  have  held 
the  greater  part  of  India  bound  as  with  fetters 
within  their  rigid  S3rstem  of  social  castes.  The 
doctrines  of  sansara,  or  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  of  karma,  or  the  permanence  of  the 
effects  of  one's  action,  are  fundamental  in  all 
Hindu  systems.  A  large  part  of  the  immense 
literature  of  India  has  been  contributed  by  the 
Rahmans,  and  to  them  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit. 

Brain  and  Nerves*  These  constitute 
the  nervous  system  which  controls  and  guides 
all  the  functions  of  the  body.  The  brain  is 
the  organ  of  thought,  of  sensation,  and  of  volun- 
tary moti<m.  It  is  protected  by  the  skull, 
and  is  composed  of  lour  principal  parts:  the 
cerebrum,  or  brain  proper;  the  cereheUvm,  or 
fittle  brain;  the  vona  Varolii,  or  bridge  of  Varo- 
lius;  and  the  medidla  oblongata.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  cerebrum  is  made  up  of  9*ay  matter 
containing  cells  in  groups  forming  centers  for 
thoug}it,  action,  or  sensation,  and  white  matter 
containing  nerve  strands  acting  as  Unes  of  comr 
munication.  The  weight  of  the  male  brain 
ranges  from  46  to  53  ounces,  averaging  49  ^ 
ounces:  the  weight  of  the  female  brain  ranges 
from  41  to  47  ounces,  averaging  44  ounces. 
Noted  examples  of  heavy  brains  are  Cuvier's, 
64  ounces,  and^Abercromby's,  63  ounces.  While 
idiocy  genendly  goes  with  very  small  brains. 


some  powerful  minds  have  accompanied  excep- 
tionally small  heads,  for  example,  Descartes, 
Shelley,  Foscolo,  Donizetti,  ancl  Schumann. 

The  nervous  system  includes  also  the  spinal 
cord,  the  nerves,  the  end  organs,  and  the  various 
ganglia  of  the  cerebro-spijoal  and  sympathetic 
systems.  As  usually  classified,  there  are  twelve 
pairs  of  cranial  nerves  springing  from  the  brain, 
and  thirty-one  pairs  of  spinainerves  arising  from 
the  spinal  cord.  The  branches  from  these  pri- 
mary nerves  reach  all  parts  of  the  body.  In 
addition  to  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  there 
is  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  consisting  of 
a  double  chain  of  ganglia  lym^  on  each  side  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Each  nerve  is  made  up  of  a 
bundle  of  nerve-fibers  surrounded  by  sheaths  of 
connective  tLssue.  Each  nerve-fiber  connects  a 
central  nerve-cell  with  a  peripheral  end  organ. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  nerv^cell 
is  its  irritabiUty,  that  of  a  nerve-fiber  is  its 
faculty  of  transmitting  nervous  enero^at  the 
rate  of  about  100  feet  per  second.  While  in 
many  respects  this  nerve  energy  resembles  elec- 
tricity, it  is  far  from  being  identical  with  that 
force.  Each  spinal  nerve  is  from  two  roots,  one 
containing  motor  and  the  other  sensory  fibers. 
The  motor  nerves  dispatch  impulses  which  pro- 
duce contractions  of  the  muscles.  The  sensory 
nerves  transmit  sensory  impressions. 

Buddhism  (h^bd'-Xsm),  A  system  of  re- 
ligion founded  by  Buddha  Gautama,  the  "En- 
lightened One,"  who  Uved  probably  in  the  sixth 
century  B.  C.  Becoming  a  religious  teacher,  he 
went  throu^  various  provinces  of  India,  propa- 
gating his  doctrines^  a  kind  of  reformea  Brah- 
manism.  His  religion  became  triumphant  in 
Hindustan  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
B.  C,  but  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies of  our  era.  Buddhism  was  expelled  from 
India  proper  by  tne  persecution  of  the  Brahmans. 
However,  under  several  denominations  it  has 
become  the  prevailing  creed  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  Tibet,  Ceylon,  China, 
and  Japan.  The  sacred  writings  of  the  Bud- 
dhists are  very  numerous;  they  were  originally 
composed  in  Sanskrit,  from  which  they  were 
afterward  translated  into  other  tongues.  It 
would  seem  that  there  was  a  belief  in  a  primeval 
deity  named  Ali-Buddha,  or  the  First-Buddha, 
and  he  was  the  first  person  of  the  trinity,  the 
other  two  persons  bein^  Dhurma  and  bunga, 
answering  to  Brahma,  Siva  and  Vishnu,  of  the 
Brf^mans.  The  trident  borne  by  the  priests  is 
emblematical  of  this  trinity.  The  principal 
tenets  of  Buddhism  are,  that  the  world  and  all 
it  contains  are  manifestations  of  the  Deity,  but 
of  a  transient  and  delusive  character;  that  the 
human  soul  is  an  emanation  of  the  Deity,  and, 
after  death,  will  be  bound  to  matter  and  sub- 
jected to  the  miseries  of  life,  unless  the  individual 
to  whom  it  belongs,  by  the  attainment  of  wisdom 
through  prayer  and  contemplation,  secures  its 
reabsorption  into  the  Deity. 

Capillary  Action,  or  Capillarity.  In 
physical  science,  the  name  applied  to  certain 
phenomena  which  are  exhibited  when  liquids 
are  placed  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  solids. 
Suppose  a  glass  rod  to  be  dipped  fw  a  portion 
of  its  length  in  water;  then  the  liquid,  as  if  not 
subject  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  is  raised  upwards 
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againBt  the  ades  of  the  sc^id,  and  its  surface, 
instead  of  being  horixontal,  becomes  slif^tly 
concave.  If,  instead  of  a  solid  rod,  a  hollow 
tube  be  immersed  in  the  water,  not  merely  is  the 
Hquid  raised  around  the  tube,  but  it  rises  in  the 
inside  to  a  hei^t  which  is  greater  the  narrower 
the  ttibe,  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  inside 
the  ttibe  also  assumes  a  concave  form.  If  a 
^lass  tube,  however,  be  immersed  in  mercury 
mstead  of  water,  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  de- 
pressed instead  of  being  raised,  and  the  surface, 
which  was  previously  concave^  now  becomes 
convex.  The  reason  for  this  difference  of  action 
resides  in  the  fact  that  mercury  will  not  wet  the 
tube  as  water  does,  for,  if  a  metallic  tube,  such 
as  one  of  copper,  be  substituted  for  the  glass 
tube,  the  mercury  in  it  will  rise  and  have  a  con- 
cave surface,  because  it  is  able  to  wet  the  sides 
of  the  tube.  Hence,  whenever  a  liquid  ia  able 
to  adhere  to  a  solid,  it  rises  in  contact  with  it. 
It  is  from  capillarity  that  sap  rises  in  plants, 
and  that  oil  rises  in  the  wicks  of  lamps.  If  the 
end  of  a  towel  be  left  in  a  basin  of  water,  it  is 
through  capillarity  that  the  basin  is  soon  emp- 
tied <jr  its  contents.  The  phenomenon  of  capil- 
larity Js  intimately  connected  with  what  is 
known  as  the  surface  tension  of  liquids,  and  its 
amount  varies  with  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
particular  hquid.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  capQluSj  a  hair,  because  these  phenomena 
are  best  seen  m  narrow  hair-like  tubes. 

Carbon*  One  of  the  elements,  existing  un- 
oombined  in  three  forms,  charcoal,  graphite  or 
plumba^,  and  the  diamond:  chemical  symbol 
C,  atomic  weight  twelve.  Tne  diamond  is  the 
purest  form  of  carbon;  in  the  different  varieties 
of  charcoal,  in  coal,  anthracite,  etc.,  it  is  more 
or  lees  mixed  with  other  substances.  Pure  char- 
coal is  a  black,  brittle,  light,  and  inodorous 
substance.  It  is  usually  the  remains  of  some 
vegetable  body  from  which  all  the  volatile  matter 
has  been  expelled  by  heat;  but  it  may  be  ob- 
tfuned  from  most  organic  matters,  animal  as 
well  as  vc^table,  by  ignition  in  cldise  vessels. 
Carbon  bein^  one  of  those  elements  which  exist 
in  various  distinct  forms  is  an  example  of  what 
is  called  allotropy.  The  compounds  of  this  ele- 
ment are  more  numerous  than  those  of  all  the 
other  elements  taken  together.  With  hydrogen 
especially  it  forms  a  very  large  number  of  com- 
pounds, called  hydrocarbons,  which  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  diverse  properties,  chemical 
and  physical.  With  oxygen,  again,  carbon 
forms  only  two  compounds,  but  union  between 
the  two  elements  is  easUy  effected.  It  is  one  of 
the  r^ular  and  most  characteristic  constituents 
of  both  animals  and  plants. 

Cardinal*  An  ecclesiastical  prince  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  has  a  voice  in  the 
conclave  at  the  election  of  a  pope,  the  popes 
being  taken  from  the  cardinals.  The  caraiimls 
are  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  are  divided  into 
three  classes  or  orders,  comprising  six  bishops, 
fifty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacons,  making  sev- 
enty at  most.  These  constitute  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege and  compose  the  pope's  council.  Originally 
they  were  suDordinate  in  rank  to  bishops;  but 
they  now  have  the  precedence.  The  chief  sym- 
bol of  the  dignity  of  cardinal  is  a  low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed  red  hat,  with  two  cords  d^»nd- 


ing  from  it,  one  from  either  ad^eaflh  haWng 
fif tern  tasseb  at  its  extremity.  Other  iiisiipua 
are  a  red  biretta,  a  purple  cassock,  a  sap^ire 
ring.  etc. 

Carnegie  Instttutlon*  An  educational 
body  incorporated  January  4,  1902,  in  Wadi- 
inston,  D.  CJ.,  by  J<An  Hay.  Secretary  of  State; 
Edwaiti  D.  White,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coort; 
Daniel  C.  Oilman,  former  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Charles  D.  Walcott,  so- 
permtendent  of  the  United  States  Geok)gical 
Survey;  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  direcU»r  of  the 
New  York  Public  library;  and  Carroll  D. 
Wri^t,  United  States  CommisBioner  of  Labor. 
The  aims  of  the  institution,  as  expneeoA.  by  the 
founder,  are:  (1)  To  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  universities  and  other  institutions  of  learning 
throu^out  the  country  by  utilisii^  and  adding 
to  their  existing  facilities,  and  by  aming  teadieis 
in  the  various  institutions  for  ti^  experimental 
and  other  work  in  these  institutions  as  far  as 
may  be  advisable.  (2)  To  discover  the  excep- 
tional man  in  every  department  of  study,  whai- 
ever  and  wherever  found  to  enable  him  by 
financial  aid  to  make  the  work  for  which  he 
seems  especially  designed  his  life  work.  (3)  To 
promote  origmal  research,  paying  great  attention 
thereto  as  being  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  this 
institution.  (4)  To  increase  the  facilities  for 
higher  education.  (5)  To  enable  such  students 
as  mav  find  Washington  the  best  pdnt  for  their 
special  studies  to  avail  themselves  of  such  ad- 
vantages as  may  be  open  to  them  in  the  mnae- 
ums,  libraries,  laboratories,  observatories,  me- 
teorological, piscicultural,  and  forestry  schools 
and  kindred  institutions  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  (6)  To  insure  the 
prompt  publication  and  distribution  of  ^}^ 
suits  of  scientific  investigation,  a  fidd  cooflidena 
to  be  highly  important. 

On  January  29,  1902,  the  institution  noeived 
from  Mr.  Carnegie  a  deed  of  ^t  of  $10,000,00p- 
In  1907,  the  foundation  was  increased  to  I12,- 
000,000;  in  19ll,  to  $22,000,000.  .  . 

Carnlvora*  In  ZoSloay,  Uie  name  appuM 
to  the  order  of  mammals  wmch  feed  mainly  np(A 
flesh,  and  the  majority  of  which  are  oooimcoly 
known  as  Beasts  of  Prey.  Thej  are  distin- 
guished by  the  adaptation  of  their  teeth  to  an 
animal  diet.  The  mcisors  or  front  teeth  are 
generaJly  six  in  each  |aw;  the  canines  or  eye- 
teeth  are  two  in  each  law,  and  are  always  kmg 
and  pointed;  the  grinders  are  mostlv  furnidiea 
with  sharp  cutting  edges,  adapted  tor  dividing 
flesh,  but  one  or  more  of  the  hindo*  ones  are 
generally  furnished  with  a  simple  crown,  ad^>tM 
ror  bruising  rather  than  for  cutting.  The  fen 
in  the  Camivora  are  always  furnished  with 
strong  curved  claws,  and  the  oollar4x»efl  are 
quite  rudimenUuy,  or  are  altogether  wanting. 
The  order  Camivora  is  divided  into  the  foUowing 
three  sections:— (1)  Digitigrades,  in  which  the 
heel  is  raised  from  the  ground,  and  the  animw 
walks  upon  tiptoe:  to  this  section  belong  tM 
dogs,  the  hyenas,  and  the  cats.  (2)  ^2?i 
graieSf  in  which  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  foot  is  apphed  to  the  ground,  so  that  ue 
animal  walks  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet:  to  thia 
section  belong  the  bears.  (3)  Pirmiaradei^  ^ 
which  both  fore  and  hind  legs  are  short,  ano 
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the  feet  fonn  broad  webbed  swimming  padcHes: 
this  aeotion  eompnaes  the  seals  and  the  walruses. 

Carotid  Arteries.  The  two  great  arteries 
which  convey  the  blood  from  the  aorta  to  the 
head  and  brain.  The  common  carotids,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  neck,  divide  each  into  an  ez- 
teraal  and  an  internal  branch.  The  external 
carotid  passes  up  to  the  \evei  of  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  where  it  ends  in  branches  to  the  neck, 
face,  and  outer  parts  of  the  head.  The  intemal 
carotid  passes  deeply  into  the  neck,  and  through 
an  opening  in  the  skull  behind  the  ear  enters  the 
brain,  supplying  it  and  the  e3re  with  blood. 
Wounds  of  the  carotid  trunks  cause  almost  im- 
mediate death. 

Catholic  Ciiurchy  Roman.  The  com- 
munity of  Christians  throughout  the  world 
who  recognize  the  roiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  are  united  to- 
fletner  by  the  profession  of  the  same  faith  and 
the  participation  of  the  same  sacraments.  Al- 
though a  few  other  points  of  doctrinal  differences 
eeparate  the  Roman  Church  from  the  Greek, 
Russian,  and  Oriental  conmiimions,  yet  the 
most  palpable  ground  of  division  lies  in  the  claim 
of  supremacv  in  spiritual  jurisdicticm  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  oishop.  The  history  of  the 
Koman  Church,  therefore,  in  rdatkm  to  the 
Oriental  Churches,  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  this 
claim  to  sui>remacy. 

In  the  minds  of  Roman  CathoHcs  the  daim 
of  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
tests  on  the  belief  that  Christ  ocmferred  on  Peter 
a  "primacy  of  jurisdiction";  that  Peter  fixed 
his  see  and  died  at  Rome;  and  thus,  that  the 
Bifdiops  of  Rome,  as  succeesors  of  Peter,  have 
succeeded  to  his  prerogatives  of  supremacy. 
The  letters  of  Pope  Leo  the  Qreat  show  beyond 
question  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Fifth  Century,  claimed  to 
speak  and  act  with  supreme  authority;  and  the 
nrst  direct  challense  to  this  claim  was  made  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Oonstantinojple,  Acacius;  and 
although  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  GrM;ory 
the  Great,  and  again  of  Nicholas  I.,  renewecTthe 
struggle  for  supremacy,  or  even  equality,  the 
supenor  position  of  Rome  continued  to  be  recog- 
nised. The  separation  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
her  dependencies,  under  the  patriarch  Michad 
Cerularius,  in  the  year  1054»  was  but  a  narrowing 
of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Rome;  and  even 
Protestants  have  recognized  the  Roman  Church 
of  the  medieval  period  as  absorbing  in  itself  al- 
most the  whole  of  European  C%ristendom,  and 
as  the  only  public  representative  of  the  Church 
in  the  West.  The  modem  political  institutions 
which  then  began  to  break  upon  the  worid  so 
modified  the  public  refactions  of  Church  and  State 
as  by  degrees  to  imdo  the  condition  of  society 
in  wnieh  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  had 
its  foundation.  Ine  mat  revolution  of  the  Sixr 
teenth  Century  oompteted  the  process.  Nor  was 
the  revolution  with  which  the  popes  thus  found 
themselves  face  to  face  without  its  influence  in 
the  external  history  of  the  Roman  CSiureh.  The 
latter  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  was  a  period 
of  new  life  in  the  Roman  Churdi.  The  ouebra- 
tion  of  local  synods,  the  establishment  of  episco- 
pal seminaries,  the  organization  of  schools,  and 
other    provisions    for    religious   instnietion  — 


above  all,  the  foimdation  of  active  religious  oi^ 
ders  of  both  sexes  —  had  the  effect  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  Protestantism,  which  in  many 
countries  had  been  at  first  rapid  and  dedsivo. 
From  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  therefore^ 
the  position  of  the  Roman  Cathcuic  Church, 
especially  in  her  external  relations,  may  be  re- 
garded as  settled.  The  local  distribution  of  the 
rival  churches  in  the  worid  has  hardly  been 
altered,  except  by  migration,  since  that  Ume. 
But  in  her  relations  to  the  state  the  Roman 
Church  has  since  passed  through  a  long  and 
critical  struggle.  Tne  new  theories  to  which  the 
French  Revolution  gave  currency  have  stiU 
further  modified  these  relations;  out  in  most 
of  the  European  kingdoms  they  were  readjusted 
after  1816  either  by  concordat  or  by  some  similar 
mutual  agreement.  The  details  of  the  doctrinal 
system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  be  best 
collected  and  explained  from  the  latest  authentic 
creed,  that  commonly  called  "the  creed  of  Pius 
v.,"  drawn  up  as  a  summary  of  the  authoritative 
teaching  of  that  ecclesiastic  body  till  the  time 
at  whicflQ  it  was  written,  and  published  together 
with  certain  later  doctrinal  pronouncements. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that,  while  in 
the  view  of  Cbtholics  all  doctrine  must  be  based 
on  the  word  of  God,  written  or  unwritten,  the 
Church  is  the  only  authoritative  judge  of  that 
rule  of  faith.    The  creed  of  Pius  V.  is  as  follows: 

*'  I,  N.  N.,  with  a  firm  faith  believe  and  pro- 
fess all  and  every  one  of  these  things  which  are 
contained  in  that  creed  which  the  holy  Roman 
Church  maketh  use  of .  To  wit:  I  believe  in  one 
God.  the  Father  Almi^^,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  all  thirun  visible  and  invisible,  and  in 
one  Lord  Jesus  Oorist,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  bom  of  the  Father  before  all  ages;  God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light;  true  God  of  the  true  God; 
begotten,  not  made:  oonsubstantial  with  the 
Father,  oy  whom  all  things  were  made.  Who 
for  us  men,  and  for  our  ralvation.  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  H<dy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man. 
He  was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
suffered  and  was  buried.  And  the  third  day  he 
rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures:  he  as- 
cended into  heaven,  sitteth  at  the  ri^t  hand  of 
the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  with  glory  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead;  of  whose  king- 
dom there  shall  oe  no  «id.  I  believe  in  the  Hour 
Ghost,  the  Lord  and  life-giver,  who  proceedeth 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  who,  together 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  adored  ancfglori- 
fied;  who  spake  by  the  prophets;  and  in  one 
holy,  Cathohc,  and  Apostolic  Qiurch.  I  confess 
one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins;  and  I  look 
for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of 
the  world  to  come.    Amen." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  a  still  more  com- 
prehensive body  of  articles  in  the  memorable 
tSyUabfue  issued  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  in  the  de- 
crees of  the  Vatican  Council,  celebrated  under 
the  presidency  of  the  same  pontiff,  have  been 
added  to  the  former  creeds.  The  ooctrinal  de- 
cisions of  this  latter  council  are  divided  into  two 
seetaons,  the  first  ''on  the  Catholic  Faith,"  the 
second  **  on  the  Church  of  Christ."  Each  seoti6n 
contains  ''a  scheme  of  doctrine,"  in  wfaidi  ike 
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1 4tf  be&r.  mi  ike  pMMb  ob  wlndi  tfaej 
Wit,  JMB  cajiiiim  L  !■  tike  adKMe  "^^pon  tte 
Cfanrdb  of  OttnC"  ak  coBUBned.  '»  "sa  aiddi' 

fMdiin;  the  ioiibZ.vCx7  fl4  the  pcfc^ 

UiMMr  tfae  i^exKne  odune  lUmauk  CmthfJUin  an 
twiy  id  ail  ttooae  Chnvusa*  who 
the  mpmaaiey  of  tiMr  Booaa  pooufT, 
tluo^  ttkey  be  mt  of  the  Booaan  or  Latm  Rite. 
]fe)i  »  Inr  nfiiTvi'jak  and  cborcfaes  of  otiMr 
rite*  are  ioduded  ioder  thk  dm^Batkiii,  Gfeeka. 
flUxwiiii^,  RmMfuaaa,  flyiiaaa  ^ 
UMtoosVeny,  CopUy  and  Afmrniana; 
eoonamiftiea  an  fienBitted  to  letaiii  their  own 
aatiooal  Uutr^f  toA  tangnay>  and  lor  the  moat 
part  their  eaCab)ij4ked  diacipliiie  and  iiMffa 
Km  n^pfd*  ha  orpuBxataoB  lor  the  porpoaea  of 
eedemaatical  gp^ienupeitt  the  oonnal  VemXanal 
diatnbution  of  the  Roman  Catholie  Chnrdt  of 
the  aeireral  ritea  is  the  Tuioua  oomitnea  wfaete 
ft  exicU  ia  into  prorioeea.  which  afe  anbjeet  to 
archbaahopa,  and  ate  aubdhrided  into  bMnopfic't, 
each  sorerned  hy  Hm  own  biihop.  The  following 
aummafy  ahowa  the  aUtiatici  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  Btalea: 

Arcfabiifaopa,  14;  Biahopa,  96;  deigj,  174)84; 
efaorehei,  13,461;  aetninariea,  82;  atodenta, 
6,909;  eoflegea  for  bpjri,  225;  acadgmiea  for 
ipria,  696;  pariahea,  with  acbocrfa,  4,972;  pariafa ; 
aehool  popnhrtioOy  1,270,131;  orphan  aajrhnna, : 
286;  efaskben  in  inatitotiona,  1,482.699;  total 
Catfaolse  population  tmdcr  United  Stntea  flag, 
22,474.440. 

CeUbmey*  The  tUle  of  betnc  eelibate  or 
tnunarried;  speciallv  applied  to  the  vohmtarj 
Itle  of  abaUnenoe  from  marriage  followed  1^ 
many  leligioua  devoteea  and  by  aome  orders  of 
elergy,  aa  thoae  of  the  Roman  CathoUe  Churdi. 
The  ancient  Egjrptian  prieata  preaerved  a  rigid 
efaaattty;  the  pneateaMs  of  ancient  Greeee  and 
Rome  were  pledged  to  perpetual  vinpnity;  and 
celibacy  is  the  rule  with  the  Btidclniat  prieata 
of  the  East.  Among  Christians  the  earliest 
aspirants  to  the  spiritual  perfection  supposed  to 
be  attainable  through  celibacy  were  not  eodesias- 
tica  aa  such,  but  hermits  and  anchoritea  who 
aimed  at  auperior  aanctity.  During  the  first 
three  centuries  the  marriase  of  the  derrar  was 
freelv  permitted,  but  by  the  Council  of  £lvira 
(306)  continence  was  enjoined  on  all  who  served 
at  the  altar.  For  centuries  this  subject  led  to 
many  strugdes  in  the  Church,  but  was  finally 
settled  by  CIregory  VII.  positiyely  forbidding 
the  marria«s  of  the  clergy.  The  Council  of  Trent 
( 1646)  confirmed  this  rule.  In  the  Greek  Church 
celibacy  is  not  compulsory  on  the  ordinarv  clergy. 
Protestants  hold  that  there  is  no  moral  superi- 
ority in  celibacy  over  marriage,  and  that  the 
Church  has  no  right  to  impose  such  an  obligation 
on  any  class  of  her  ministers. 

Chemlatry*  The  science  which  is  con- 
oemed  with  the  study  of  the  properties  of  the 
different  forms  of  matter,  and  their  mutual 
rsaotions,  just  as  Phy$ic$  is  concerned  with  the 
study  of  force  and  energy*  It  has  developed 
from  the  alchemy  of  the  Middle  Axes.  The 
chemist  finds  by  actual  experiment  that  he  is 
able  to  divide  all  substances  into  two  ;;reat 
olaases,  vis.,  oompaund$,  which  can  be  spht  up 
into  two  or  mose  different  substanoaa  of  a  sim- 
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may  conveniently  be 
thiee^heada:  (1)  C^mbima^oa  or 
which  two  or  more  ^iNi4iififf^  «n««l»Ttr  to  fa 
a  new  compound  of  more  eompjcx  eompnsitioa; 
(2)  I>eeompomtion  or  aambftU,  in  which  a  eoaa- 
pound  is  apht  up  into  its  coostitQent  cleuienta, 
or  into  othisr  compounda  of  simpler  nature^  (3) 
DaMe  deanapontion  or  mdaikesis,  m  wfaacfa  a 
reaction  takes  place  between  two  or  more  eoaa- 
pounds,  accompanied  by  a  mutual  interchange 
of  ekinenta,  and  ending  in  the  fonnation  of  a 
new  aeries  of  compounds.  The  oecorrenee  of 
chemical  change  is  generally  rendned  evident 
an  alteration  in  the  i^yaical  propertaea  of 
bodies  affected  by  the  change.    In 


oaaea  there  is  devdopinent  of  heat,  aometimesL 
if  the  reaction  is  voy  energetic,  accompanied 
by  the  (»oduction  of  nght.  There  may  also  be 
prodnction,  destruction,  or  change  of  color, 
oonversion  of  solids  or  liquids  into  gaaea,  or 
condensation  of  gases  into  solids  or  liqi]id% 
production  of  solids  from  liquids,  or  vice 
The  occurrence  or  non^occurrence  of  che 
change  depends  in  the  first  place  on  the  nature 
of  the  substances  brou^t  into  contact,  and  abo 
on  certain  physical  conditions.  In  many  easea 
the  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  tempem- 
tures,  in  others  the  substances  have  to  be 
heated  before  any  change  occurs.  On  the  other 
hand,  substances  which  react  on  one  another  at 
ordinary  temperatures  are  without  action  at 
very  low  temperatures.  Further,  manv  com- 
pounds are  decomposed  or  split  up  when  heated, 
and,  indeed,  heat  is  one  of  the  main  agenta 
which  bring  about  decomposition.  Generally 
speaking,  a  moderately  high  temperature  is 
favombb  to  combination  or  double  decompo- 
sition, while  a  higher  temperature  tends  to 
produce  decomposition.  Oxygen  and  mercury, 
tor  example,  combine  together  directly  only  at 
a  temperature  approaching  the  boiling  point  of 
the  latter,  but  it  the  oxide  <^  mercury  thua 
formed  is  still  more  stron^y  heated,  it  splits  up 
again  into  its  constituent  elements.  If  two  or 
more  substances  are  brought  together  in  a  state 
of  solution,  and  by  their  mutual  reaction  can 
produce  a  new  substance  insoluble  in  the  partic- 
ular liquid  used,  then,  with  verv  few  ezoeptiona, 
this  compound  will  be  produced  and  will  be  pn^ 
cvpikUed,  or  thrown  out  of  solution.  The  pro- 
duction or  non-production  of  chemical  action  is 
affected  also  by  the  relative  quantitiee  or  masBea 
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in  which  the  different  substanoes  are  present,  bv 
the  relative  volatility,  etc,  of  the  Ixxlies  which 
may  be  fonned,  and  by  various  other  conditions, 
for  a  discussion  of  which  Reference  must  be  made 
to  special  treatises  on  chemistry.  It  is  foimd 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  elements  most 
readily  combine  tojgether  which  exhibit  the 
g^reatest  differences  m  their  i>roperties.  Chlo- 
rine, for  example,  readily  combines  with  sodium 
or  antimony^  but  has  very  little  attraction  for 
bromine,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  many  of 
its  properties.  It  is  foimd,  moreover,  that 
combination  always  takes  place  in  certain  defi- 
nite proportions,  and  not  in  any  hi^hazard 
quantities.  For  example,  16  parts  oy  weight  of 
oxygen  always  combine  with  2  parts  of  hydro- 
gen to  form  18  parts  of  water,  and  35.5  parts 
of  chlorine  always  combine  with  1  part  of  hy- 
drogen to  form  36.5  parts  hydrochloric  acid. 
Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  find  by  experiment  for 
each  element  a  niunber  which  always  represents 
the  proportion  by  weight  in  which  it  combines 
with  other  elements.  This  is  termed  its  com- 
bining or  atomic  weight.  Further,  it  is  foimd 
that  if  a  piece  of  iron  is  placed  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  metallic  copper  is  deposited 
on  the  iron,  wnust  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  dis- 
solved, and  for  eveiy  63.4  parts  of  copper  depoch 
ited,  56  parts  of  iron  are  always  dissolved.  A^^un, 
when  iron  is  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrogen  sas  is  given  off  and  the  metal  is  dis- 
solved, and  it  is  found  that  for  every  1  part  of 
hydrogen  given  off,  28  parts  of  iron  are  dissolved. 
It  folMWB  that  56  parts  of  iron  are  capable  of 
replacing,  or  are  diemically  equivalent  to,  63.4 
piurts  of  copper  or  two  parts  of  nydroaen.  Many 
examples  of  a  similar  kind  might  Be  quoted. 
Briefly^  it  is  found  that  a  certain  definite  (quan- 
tity oi  each  element  is  capable  of  combining 
with,  or  of  replacing  in  compounds,  certain 
definite  quantities  of  other  elements,  and  these 
are  termed  their  chemical  equivalents.  For  the 
sake  of  comparison,  one  part  of  hydrogen  is 
usually  taken  as  the  standard  to  which  alTother 
eciuivalents  are  referred,  and  from  the  example 
fyren  above  it  is  evident  that  the  equivalent  of 
iron  is  28,  and  so  on.  In  some  cases,  the  num- 
ber representing  the  equivalent  of  an  element  is 
the  same  as  that  representing  its  atomic  weight; 
but  in  many  cases,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be 
entered  into  here,  the  latter  is  some  simple 
multiple  of  the  former.  The  equivalent  is  a 
quantity  determined  by  actual  experiment,  the 
atomic  weight  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of 
theory.  A  similar  series  of  facts  is  observed  in 
the  case  of  compounds.  For  example,  56.1  parts 
of  potash  will  neutralize  as  much  acid  as  40  parts 
of  soda  or  17  parts  of  ammonia;  56.1  parts  of 
potash,  40  parts  of  soda,  and  17  parts  of  am- 
monia, are  therefore  chemically  equivalent  to 
each  other.  Chemistry  was  formerly  divided 
into  two  branches:  Inorganic  chemistry,  or  the 
chemistry  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  Organic 
chemistry,  or  the  chemistry  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  longdoms,  i.  e.,  of  those  substances  which 
are  produced  by  vital  action.  It  was  believed 
that  there  was  an  essential  difference  between 
the  two,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  prepare 
artificiaUy  in  the  laboratory  those  compounds 
formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals. 


In  182&  however,  the  substance  urea,  a  body 
essentiaUy  characteristic  of  vital  action,  was 
prepared  artificially,  and  even  built  up>  from  its 
elements,  l^  the  German  chemist,  Wdhler.  Since 
that  time  a  large  number  of  the  compounds 
found  in  plants  and  animals  have  been  produced 
from  inorganic  substances,  or  built  up  from 
other  organic  bodies,  and  it  is  now  known  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  whatever  between 
organic  and  inor^mic  chemistry.  The  same 
forces  are  at  work  in  both,  subject  to  the  same 
laws.  One  element,  however,  is  contained  in 
all  organic  bodies,  vis,  carbon.  Carbon  has  the 
peculiar  propert]^  of  combining  as  it  were  with 
itself,  and  by  virtue  of  this  property  it  ^ves 
rise  to  an  enormous  number  of  derivatives, 
some  of  very  complex  composition  and  consti- 
tution. Simply  for  the  purposes  of  study,  these 
are  still  classed  together  imder  the  head  of. 
Organic  chemistry,  which  is  defined  as  the  chem- 
isUry  of  the  carbon  compounds.  The  greater  num- 
ber ot  the  carbon  compounds  now  known  are 
artificial  products  which  do  not  occur  in  nature. 
The  majority  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
rived from  the  hydro-carbons  bv  the  replace- 
ment of  one  or  more  atoms  of  hyorogen  by  some 
oUier  element  or  group  of  elements.  Amongst 
the  most  important  of  the  series  thus  derived  are 
the  haloid  derivatives,  alcohols,  ethers^  acids,  alde- 
hydes, ketones,  and  amines*  There  are,  however, 
important  groups  of  substances,  the  relation- 
ships of  wmch  are  not  yet  clearly  made  out. 
Amount  these  are  the  carbo-hydrates  and  the 
alkeloids.  The  constitution  and  relationships 
of  the  vrotetds  or  albuminoid  substances,  and  of 
some  others  found  only  in  the  bodies  of  {^ants 
or  animals,  are  still  less  understood.  Notwith- 
standing the  differences  already  alluded  to, 
chemical  attraction  is  closely  related  to  the 
various  forms  of  energy,  and,  indeed,  is  itself 
a  form  of  potential  energy.  Of  late  years,  the 
study  of  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of  energy 
which  accompany  chemical  change  has  become 
of  fireat  importance.  Chemical  combination  is 
in  uie  majority  of  cases  accompanied  by  devel- 
opment of  heat,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  thus 
developed  by  tne  formation  of  a  given  weight 
of  a  ^uticiuar  substance  is  always  the  same, 
and  tne  decomposition  of  any  compound  re- 
quires the  expenditure,  in  the  form  of  heat  or 
otherwise,  of  exactl^r  the  same  amount  of  energy 
as  was  liberated  b^  its  formation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  formation  of  some  compounds  is  at- 
tended by  absorption  of  heat,  and  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  heat  is  liberated  when  the  com- 
pound decomposes.  That  branch  of  the  science 
which  deab  specially  with  the  development  or 
absorption  of  neat  which  accompanies  chemical 
reactions  is  termed  thermo-chemtstry.  It  is  foimd 
that  those  compounds  in  the  formation  of  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  heat  is  developed  or  set 
free  are  the  most  stable,  i.  e.,  the  most  difficult 
to  decompose,  and  vice  versa.  Further,  when 
several  siibstances  which  theoretically  can  react 
in  several  different  ways,  producing  several 
different  compounds,  are  mixed  together,  it  is 
always  found  that  those  bodies  are  produced  in 
the  formation  of  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
heat  is  developed.  This  important  law  is  known 
as  the  principle  of  maximum  work. 
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UMS"c^ijnr  F. 

b.aLje6"F. 

-ai!rc-«8»F. 

'  17«»CL.3«*F. 
I  lWa,2WF. 
l,9«r  C,  XM2»  F. 

i  i.eocr  c  i^u*  F. 

<b.i>.16r.m.i>.15rF. 


b.  p.  MO*  F. 


PIxMpJMmw, 

FUUoum,    ,   ,   ,   . 
PoUMivm  OM&ttm), 

lUdhifn, 
Rhodhim, 
Riibidiumc 
RtttbMttum, 

Bcftodiuro, 
fiklenium, 

Bilv«r  CM««aioin) 

Bodiuro  (oAthum] 

BtroDtiuoi, 

Sulphur, 

Tuntalum, 

Tellurium, 

Terbium, 

ThftUium, 

Thorium, 

Thulium. 

Tin  (aUoDum), 

TiUnium 

Tung!  ten  (woUrsm'm) 

Uranium, 

Vanftdium, 

Xenon. 

Ytterbium, 

Yttrium, 

Zino  (xineum), 

Zireonitim 


l,SO(rC..  2.732T. 
44-2»C-lirF. 
1.77S»  C..  %^XS^  F. 
Ca^  C  li4-5'  F. 

2,000»C..8,«rF. 
Neazlj  mfomble. 


2irC.,425*F. 
Above  800PC..l,50(rF. 
954*  C,  1,750»  F. 
»5.6»  C.  204"  F. 
Red  beat. 
114.5*  C,  235*  F. 

4S6*  C.  861* 


239.9*  C,  561*  F. 
Almoet  inf uBble. 

233*  C.  551*  F. 
Not  fuflible. 
Ver7hi«h. 
Verybich. 
In  ozybydric  1 


433*  C,  811.5*  F. 

Above  sulphur. 


*  The  factors  in  the  columns  of  specific  gravities  and  melting  points  naturally  vary  with  the  form  which  the 
eWment  takes  (e.  g.,  in  earbon  the  specific  gravity  variee  as  diamond,  charcoal,  or  lampblack  is  taken),  bat  M  far 
ae  poanbis  the  factor  of  the  moet  typical  form  is  given. 

t  Of  the  liquid  element.  I  Diamond.  ''  Of  the  liquid  at  0*  C. 

I  Of  tha  liquid  at  -181*  C.         1  b.  p.— boiling  point;  m.  p. — melting  point,  Fahrenheit. 
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Clirlst«  Disciples  of*.  A  denomination 
of  Christians  in  the  United  States  oommonly 
known  as  the  Christian  Church,  or  Church  of 
Christy  and  sometimes  called  Campbellites.  In 
S^temben  1809,  Thomas  Campbell,  a  Scotch 
minister  ot  the  seceders'  branch  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  then  living  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, issued  a  "Declaration  and  Address"  de- 
ploring the  divided  state  of  the  Church,  and 
urging  as  the  only  remedy  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  apostolic  Christianity  and  the  rejection 
of  all  human  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith. 
Thd  Christian  Association  of  Washington,  Pa., 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
principles  set  forth  m  this  "declaration.^  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  CampbeUites  to 
form  a  distinct  religious  body,  but  to  effect 
the  proposed  reforms  in  the  Churches.  The 
Disciples  maintained  that  having  accepted 
the  6iUe  as  their  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  the  only  divine  basis  for  the 
union  ot  idl  Christians,  they  were  led  to  reject 
infant  baptism  and  adopt  believers'  immersion 
only.  They  observe  the  Lord's  Supper  each 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  heartily  and  practi- 
cally accept  and  exalt  the  doctrine  of  the 
divmity  of  Christ.  In  1914  the  denomination 
had  8,261  ministers,  11,143  churches,  and  1,- 
519,821  communicants,  besides  several  imiversi- 
ties  and  colleges  of  high  rank,  and  a  nimiber 
of  religious  puoUcations. 

Otirlstlaii  Endeavor,  Youn^  Peo 
pie's  Society  of*  A  society  distmctly  re- 
Ugious  in  all  its  features:  organized  February  2, 
l&l^  in  Williston  Churcn,  Portland,  Me,,  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.  From  one  small 
association  it  expai^ded,  up  to  1915,  into  over 
77,000  societies,  m  all  ^arts  of  the  world,  with 
an  aggregate  membership  of  4,000,000.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  main  organizations  in  the  tJnited 
States  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  form 
branches,  among  which  are  the  Juniors,  organ- 
ized March  27,  1884,  at  Tabor,  la.,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W,  Cowan  and  Miss  Belle  Smith;  the  Inter- 
mediate, organized  by  the  Rev.  A.  Z.  Conrad, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.;  and  the  Mothers',  sug- 
gested by  Mrs.  Amanda  B.  Fellows,  of  Chicago, 
and  organized  in  April,  1893,  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
by  F.  C.  Barton.  The  first  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  in  England  wajs  organized  in 
1887,  and  was  followed  by  similar  ones  in 
other  countries;  the  constitution  has  been 
printed  in  over  thirty  different  languages.  The 
movement  is  not  a  denominational  one.  Any 
society  belonging  to  an  evangelical  Church, 
which  adopts  the  leading  principles  as  set  forth 
in  the  constitution,  is  admitted  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  organization. 

Chiistlanlty.  The  religion  instituted  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Though  the  great  moral  principles 
which  it  reveals  and  teaches,  and  the  main  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  have  been  preserved  without 
intermption,  the  genius  of  the  different  nations 
and  ages  have  materially  colored  its  character. 
The  m'st  conmiunity  of  the  followers  of  Jesus 
was  formed  at  Jerusalem  soon  after  the  death 
of  their  Master.  Another  at  Antioch  in  Syria 
first  assumed  (about  65)  the  name  of  Christiana; 
and  the  travels  of  the  apostles  spread  Chris- 
tianity through  the  provmoes  of  the  Roman 


Em^.  Palestine,  Sjnia,  Ana  Jfinor,  Qreece, 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Italy,  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Africfi,  as  early  as  the  First 
Centurv,  contained  societies  of  Qiristians.  At 
the  end  of  the  Third  Century  almost  one-half  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of 
several  neighboring  countries,  profeased  this  be^ 
lief.  While  Christianity  as  a  eystem  was  thus 
^reading,  many  heretical  branches  had  (q>rung 
from  the  main  trunk.  From  the  Gnostics,  who 
date  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  to  the  Nea- 
toriana  of  the  Fifth  Century,  the  number  of 
sects  was  large,  and  some  of  them  exist  to  the 
present  day.  The  most  important  events  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  Christianity  are  the  sepa^ 
ration  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churcnes 
early  in  the  Eig^hth  Century;  and  the  Western 
reformation,  which  may  be  said  to  have  con^ 
menced  with  the  sectaries  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  and  ended  with  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism  in  the  Sixteenth*  The  number  of 
Christians  now  in  the  woxkl  is  computed  at 
564,000,000.  Of  these  about  268,000,000  are 
RomanCatholics,  119,000.000 belong  to  theGxeek 
Church,  and  177,000.000  are  Protestants.  Of 
the  various  sects  of  Protestants  in  the  Endish- 
^peaking  world  the  most  numerous  are  the  Epia- 
oopahans,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presby- 
terians. 

Chrlstlaii  Solencey  a  religious  and  scien- 
tific system  discovered  in  1866  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  Lynn,  Mass.,  practiced  by  thou- 
sands of  disciples  in  America  and  Europe.  The 
members  acknowledge  and  adore  one  Supreme 
God,  taking  the  Scriptures  for  their  guide. 
They  confess  God's  Son,,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  man  as  the  Divine  image  and  likeness. 
They  hold  that  Christian  Science  is  the  expli- 
cation of  Truth  which  is  a  power  over  all  error, 
sin,  sickness,  and  death.  The  curative  system 
is  spoken  of  as  Christian  Science  Mind  Healing, 
being  based  on  the  understanding  of  Spirit, 
divine  Mind,  as  the  only  Cause.  In  her 
book,  "  Retroispection  and  Introspection/' Bfrs.' 
Eddy  says:  ''^I  claim  for  healing  scientifically 
the  following  advanta^:  (1)  It  does  away 
with  aU  material  medicmes  and  recognizes  the 
antidote  for  aU  sickness,  as  well  as  sm,  in  the 
immortal  Mind;  and  mortal  mind  as  the  source 
of  all  the  ills  which  befall  mortals.  (2)  It  is  more 
effectual  than  drugs,  and  cures  when  they  fail, 
or  onlv  relieve,  thus  proving  the  superiority  of 
metapnysics  over  physics.  (3)  A  person  healed 
by  Cnnstian  Science  is  not  only  nealed  of  hia 
disease,  but  he  Lb  advanced  morally  and  spiritu^ 
sXLy,  The  mortal  body  being  but  the  object- 
ive state  of  the  mortal  minGL  this  mind  must 
be  renovated  to  improve  the  body."  The 
absence  of  creed  and  dogma  in  the  Christian 
Science  Church,  its  freedom  from  materialism, 
m^stici^  and  superstition,  also  the  simplicity, 
imiformity,  and  iinpersonality  of  its  form  of 
worship  and  organization  are  among  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  which  characterize  this 
modem  refigious  movement.  Hypnotism,  mes- 
merism, spiritualism,  theosophy,  failJi  cure,  and 
kindrea  systems  are  foreign  to  true  Christian 
Science.  Those  practicing  these  beliefs  are 
denied  admission  to  the  Christiaii 
Church. 
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Ib  lune,  1906,  the  $2,000,000  egrt<ii«on  oi  the 
Mother  Chmdi,  the  First  Cburefa  of  Christ  Sd- 
entist,  in  Boston,  was  dedicnted.  At  the  annual 
Bwetingy  Jtme,  1907,  an  increase  of  4,000  mem- 
bers over  the  previous  jrear  was  reportecL  The 
total  memberahip,  resMlent  and  nonniesident, 
was  given  at  43,876.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
present  there  are  tmward  of  1,300  churches 
and  societies  of  this  oenomination  in  the  United 
States,  wiUi  a  membership  of,  approximatdy, 
86,000. 

Chronoloiry  (Greek  ehrono$,  tone,  and 
ItfoSj  discourse).  Tlie  science  which  treats 
of  tmie,  and  has  for  its  object  the  arrange- 
ment and  exhibition  of  historical  events  in 
order  of  time  and  the  ascertaining  of  the  inter- 
vals between  them.  Its  basis  is  necessarily 
the  method  of  measuring  or  computing  time 
br  regular  divisions  or  periods,  aceordmg  to 
the  revolutions  of  the  earth  or  moon.  The 
motions  of  these  bodies  produce  the  natural 
division  of  time  into  years,  months,  and  days. 
As  there  can  be  no  exact  computation  of  time 
or  placing  of  events  without  a  fixed  point  from 
which  to  start,  dates  are  fixed  from  an  arbitrary 
point  or  epoa^,  which  forms  the  beginning  m 
an  era.  Among  the  important  eras  are  the 
Mundane^  beginning  with  the  supposed  epoch  of 
the  creation  (Jewish  and  other  eras);  the  Vulgar 
or  C^uristian  era,  beginning  with  the  birth  of 
Cluvt;  the  era  of  the  Olympiads  among  the 
Greeks;  the  Roman  era,  dating  from  the  foundar 
tion  of  the  city  of  Rome;  the  Macedonian  era, 
commemorating^  the  capture  of  Babylon;  the 
Julian  era,  dating  from  the  reform  of  the  calen- 
dar by  Julius  Gteear;  the  Mohammedan  era. 
from  the  Hejira  or  the  flight  of  Mohammed 
from  Mecca  to  Medina. 

BEGINNING  OF  EPOCHS,  ERAS.  AND 
PERIODS 

Nams  Bboah 

Qredan  MuncUiie  Era, B.C.  6508,  Sei>t.    1 

Civil  Era  of  ConstanUnople,      .    .    .  '*  5508,  Sept.    1 

AlexandriMi  Era, **  5502,  Auf .  29 

JnUan  Period, **  4713,  Jan.      1 

Mundane  Era, "  4008,  Oct.      1 

Jewish  Mundane  Era, '*  3761,  Oct.      1 

Era  of  Abraham, "  2015,  Oct.      1 

Era  of  the  Olympladfl '*  776,  July     1 

Roman  Era  (A.  U.  C.) "  753,  April  24 

Metonic  Cycle "  432.  July   15 

Grecian  or  Syro-Macedonian  Era,    .  '*  312,  Sept.    1 

Bra  of  Maccabeee '*  166,  Nor.  24 

Tynan  Era, **  126,  Oct.    19 

SUionian  Era, '*  110,  Oct.      1 

Julian  Year **  46,  Jan.      1 

Spanish  Era, **  88.  Jan.      1 

Aufuatan  Era, '*  27,  Feb.   14 

Vulgar  Christian  Era, A.D.  1,  Jan.      1 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem,      ....'*  69,  Sept.    1 

Mohammedan  Era, **  622.  July   16 

Chrysalis  (kris'ahrlU).  A  name  strictly 
belonging  to  those  pupa  of  butterflies  which  are 
adorned  with  golden  spots,  but  extended  to  the 
pupee  of  lepidopterous  insects  generally.  The 
ohrjrsalis  is  inclosed  in  a  somewhat  homy  mem- 
branous case;  sometimes  very  angular,  some- 
times nearly  round;  generally  pointed  at  the 
abdominal  end,  sometimes  at  both  ends;  and 
before  the  caterpillar  undergoes  its  transforma- 
tion into  this  state  it  often  spins  for  itself  a  silken 
coooon,  with  which  earth  and  other  foreign  sub- 


ataneea  are  eumetuuee  nnzed,  so  as  to  ineieaae 
its  sise,  and  within  wfiich  the  chrysalis  is  con- 
cealed. QinraaliBes  are  often  suspended  by  cords, 
and  general^  remain  nearly  at  rest;  some  have 
the  power  oi  bonring  themselTeB  in  the  earth; 
others  are  bound  by  a  simde  silken  thread  which 
passes  round  their  middle;  some  twirl  them- 
selres  round  when  touched,  or  when  the  stalk  or 
leaf  to  which  they  are  sospended  is  toudied; 
and,  in  seneraL  they  give  signs  of  life,  when  dis- 
turbed, py  yicuent  contortions  of  the  abdominal 
part. 

Circulatioii.  The  natural  motkn  oi  tiie 
blood  in  a  firing  animal,  by  which  it  proceeds 
from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body  by  the 
arteries,  and  returns  to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 
There  are  in  reafity  two  circulations:  the  ptil- 
numaryf  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  throu^ 
the  hmgB  to  the  lett  side  of  the  heart;  the  sys^ 
temiCf  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  through 
the  body  back  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
The  blood  is  returned  to  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart  by  the  descendmg  and  ascoiding 
vena  cava,  which,  when  distended,  contracts 
and  sends  it  into  the  right  ventricle:  from  the 
right  ventricle  it  is  propelled  throu^  the  pul- 
monary artery,  to  circulate  through  and  undergo 
a  change  in  the  hmffs,  being  prevented  from  re- 
turning into  the  rignt  auricle  by  the  closing  of 
valves.  Having  undergone  this  change  in  the 
lungs,  it  is  brought  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart 
by  tne  four  pulmonary  veins,  and  thence  is 
evacuated  into  the  mi  ventricle.  The  kft 
ventricle,  after  having  been  distended,  con- 
tracts, and  throws  the  olood  through  the  aorta 
to  every  part  of  the  body,  by  the  arteries,  to 
be  returned  by  the  veins  into  the  vena  cava. 
It  is  prevented  from  passing  back  from  the 
left  ventricle  into  the  auricle  by  a  valvular 
apparatus;  and  the  beginning  of  the  pulmooajy 
artery  and  aorta  is  also  furnished  with  similar 
organs,  which  prevent  its  returning  into  the 
ventricles. 

Cloud*  A  collection  of  visible  vapor  or 
watery  particles  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
at  some  altitude.  They  differ  from  fog?  cmly 
by  their  height  and  less  degree  of  transparency. 
Tiie  average  height  of  clouds  is  calculated 
to  be  two  and  one-half  miles,  thin  and  light 
clouds  being  much  higher  than  the  highest 
mountains,  while  thick  heavy  clouds  often 
touch  low  mountains,  steeples,  and  even  trees. 
Clouds  differ  much  in  form  and  character,  but 
are  generally  classed  into  three  simple  or  pri- 
mary forms,  viz.,  (1)  The  cirrus,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  lock  of  hair,  and 
consisting  of  fibers  which  diverge  in  all  direc- 
tions. Clouds  of  this  description  float  at  a 
great  height,  usually  from  three  to  five  miles 
above  the  earth's  surface.  (2)  The  cumulus 
or  heap,  a  cloud  which  assumes  the  form  of 
dense  convex  or  conical  heaps,  resting  on  a 
flattish  base,  called  also  summer  cloud.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  these  clouds  accompany 
fine  weather,  especially  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
They  attain  theu-  greatest  size  early  in  the  after- 
noon and  gradually  decrease  towards  sunset. 
(3)  The  stratus,  so  named  from  its  spreading 
out  uniformly  in  a  horizontal  layer,  which 
receives  all  its  augmentations  of  volume  from 
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below.  It  belongi  eflmitiaHy  to  the  nig^t,  and 
is  frequently  seen  on  calm  summer  evenings 
after  sunset  ascending  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grounds,  and  dispersing  in  the  form  of  a 
cumulus  at  sunrise.  These  three  primary  forms 
of  clouds  are  subdivided  as  follows:  (1)  The 
cirro<uimdu8f  composed  of  a  collection  of  cirri, 
and  spreading  itseu  frequently  over  the  sky  in 
the  form  of  beds  of  dehcate  snow-flakes.  (2) 
The  cirr(hstralu8  or  vxine<Umdf  so  called  from 
its  being  generally  seen  slowly  sinking,  and  in  a 
state  of  transformation;  when  seen  m  the  dis- 
tance, a  collection  of  these  clouds  suggests  the 
resemblance  of  a  shoal  of  fish,  and  the  sky,  when 
thickly  mottled  with  them,  is  called  in  popular 
language  a  mackerel  sky,  (3)  The  cumido-atratiis 
or  twain-cUmdf  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  of  clouds,  and  consisting  of  a  collection 


of  large  flee<^  clouds  overhanging  a  flat  stratum 
or  base.  (4)  The  nirnbua^  cumvla-cirro-^traJiUB, 
or  rainrcloud,  recognizable  by  its  fibrous  border 
and  uniformly  gray  aspect.  It  is  a  dense  cloud 
spreading  out  into  a  crown  of  cirrus  and  passing 
beneath  mto  a  shower.  It  presents  one  of  the 
least  attractive  appearances  among  clouds,  but 
it  is  only  when  the  dark  surface  of  this  cloud 
forms  its  background  that  the  si)lendid  phe- 
nomenon of  the  rainbow  is  exhibited  in  per- 
fection. 

College  Fraternities.  Societies  existing 
in  American  colleges  which  are  named  from  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  therefore  com- 
monly called  "Greek  Letter  Societies.''  They 
are  secret  organizations  only  in  their  grips  and 
passwords.  They  are  orgamzed  chiefly  for  liter- 
ary and  social  purposes. 


GENERAL  FRATERNITIES  FOR  MEN 

FHATKaKtTY 

UtiiaWBr 
S8IF 

Acnvn 
Chaftebu 

1  KACTIVa 
CHAPTBBa 

Alpha  Chi  Khu,  .             .    .    . 

1,186 

n 

0 

6 

Triwity,  1895. 

Alpha  Ddta  Phi.    ^    ,    ^   ,    ,    . 
Alplm  .Sigma  Phi,    .    ,    .    . 

12.260 

2i 

10 

19 

Haniiltoii,  1832. 

1,347 

la 

0 

5 

Yale,  IS46. 

Alpha  Tau  Omegitt 

U,fib4 

'         63 

25 

26 

Virftiiiia  Military  lnirtHut«,  1865, 

BeUiThetaPi.    ,    . 

20,092 

77 

14 

51 

Miami,  1839. 

Cbi  Pill,    .    .    .    , 

a, 235 

31 

14 

IS 

PTifieettm,  1854. 

<;hi  Psi ,    .    . 

5,749 

18 

12 

14 

Union,  IB4U 

LX^ltii  Kappa  EpiUoD*    ... 

1S.&33 

43 

14 

aa 

Yftl&,  1844. 

Delta  PhC 

1,4  IB 

12 

5 

7 

Union,  lfi27. 

Dt'lta  Ptfi.     .                ,    .        ,    , 

4,001 
07fl 

7 
10 

12 
7 

0 
1 

Golumbia.  1847. 

Delta  SiB ma  Phi,    ...... 

CoUcKfl.  City  ol  New  York,  1901. 

Delta  Tau  D«1tii,    ...,..,. 

13.CKS1 

£9 

24 

28 

Bethany,  1859, 

Dt'lts  Uppiiloti .,    ,    . 

Kftppa  Alph»  (NorthV.       r    ,    , 

13,20S 

42 

4 

28 

WilliamP,  1834, 

2h174 

8 

2 

5 

Union.  1825, 

Kappa  Alpha  (Boulh),  ,     , 

&,!Sl 

40 

18 

10 

Waahiti|tt«}n  atkd  Lew,  1865. 

Phi  Delta  ThcU.              .... 

13,854 

82 

20 

20 

Univi^rBity  of  Virpnia,  1869.  ^ 

20,0ld 

78 

24 

57 

Miami,  1848. 

Phi  Gamma  DcYlB., 

15,362 

jsa 

26 

43 

Washingt^m  and  Jflff*Mw)is,  1848. 

Phi  Kappa  P»h   ...-.,    ^ 

MjTtt 

46 

21 

32 

Wa^hin^toii  and  Jefleriion,  1852. 

Pill  Kappa  Hii^Tna,       .    ^     .    .    , 

5,471 

29 

17 

12 

I  nivemty  of  PennBylvania,  1860. 

Phi  Signia  Kiippa.          .    .    ,    . 
Pi  Kappa  -\lpha,     .    ^    .    .    ,    . 

4.0S3 

28 

1 

9 

Maan.  AiTTicultural  CqUi-gft,  1873, 

3,S53 

41 

11 

8 

t'nivemty  of  Virgjaia,  1868. 

Psi  Upflilon»     ..,..,.. 

13.117 

24 

1 

21 

i:nion,  1833. 

Et^ma  Alpha  Epilloa,    ^    .    ^ 
E&cm«Cm 

lfl.94S 

78 

30 

30 

Univeraly  of  Alabama,  1856, 

1437a 

m 

23 

37 

Miami.  1H55. 

SignuHu,   ...__. 

IIJIB 

72 

13 

29 

VirKtdta  Military  liutitijto,  1809, 

Kimm  Phi,  ...,_.    . 

2,939 

10 

2 

9 

Union,  1827, 

Sicma  Fbi  EpsilqtB^             ,        . 

3,303 

3G 

12 

3 

Richmond  Golleie,  1901. 

SwDoaPi,     , 

TEetaCbi,   ....... 

84ti 

9 

1 

0 

Vincennc*  rnivflrsity^  1907, 

1,492 

15 

0 

4 

Norwich   Univeraity,   1855. 

Theta  Delia  Chi,     .... 

7,058 

29 

15 

14 

Union,  1848, 

Theta  Xi  (F^UK-  &  8den.),            ' 

2,197 

20 

0 

4 

Collage,  f^ty  of  New  York,  1902. 
NewYork  Onivendty,  1847. 

ZetA  Beta  Tau.    ...... 

Zet*  Pii.       .....,.*, 

i.022 
S,177 

20 
24 

4 
10 

0 

15 

Total,     , 

2S5J67 

1,226 

4(m 

ai8 
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Fkatxmnttt 

aHiP 

AfJTivm 
Chaptehb 

1  NACTtTH 

Chaptehh 

No. 

WfiKHD   A!*t»   WhUH    FoUWDKO 

Alpha  Chi  Omega,       . 
Alpha  IXHjtB  Pi,  .    ,    . 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta, 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi, 
Alpha  Phi,       .... 
Alpha  Xi  Delta. 
B«tn.  Siffnia  OmieroH, 
Chi  Omega,      .     .    .    l 
I>5lta  Ddta  Delta,      , 
Dclt-a  Gamma,     .    .    . 
Gamma  Phi  Beta,  .    , 
Kappa  Alpha  Thet»r 
Kappa  Dirlta,      .    .    . 

2,802 

2,787 

1,002 

1,457 

2,954      1 

1,405 

3,t54 

4,500 
4.026 
2,518 
6,06e 
1,378 

o,8ie 

2,512 
8,102 
1,140 
3,ft»ft 

i,oe& 

21 
24 
14 
15 

13 
20 

9 
32 
52 
20 
10 
38 
18 
3* 
21 
48 
13 

8 
16 

1 

5 
1 

1 
1 

Q 

12 
5 
5 

12 

1 
13 
8 
10 
7 
ft 
1 
tt 
0 

11 

0 
2 

OePauw  Univeraiiy,  1885. 
Wflaicyan  Female  College,  1851, 
SyracuMJ  University,  1&04, 
Barnard  College,  18ft7. 
9yTacu«  Uoiveraity,  1872. 
Lombard  CoUege,  1803, 
Miii*oud  Slate  University,  1888. 
Un.iv«r»iiy  of  Arkaiisaa.  1896. 
Boston  U  Hi  verity,  1888. 
Chclord  Inntitute.  1874. 
Syraeuae  University,  1874. 
DflPauw  Upivereity,  1870. 
Virgiaia  Statu  NwinaL  1807, 
Monmouth  CiyUttie,  1870. 
Wesleyan  Uolkse,  1852, 
Mop  mouth  Colleef .  18ftT, 
Colby  Colieffe,  1S74. 
Virsiiiift  Stat*  Normal,  1898, 
Virgiaift  Stai*  Normal,  1898. 

Ka|>pa  Kappa  Gamma. 

PiBeuPhi,*    \    '.    ]    \    ' 
8igma  Kappa,     . 
Bicms  Btntiia  Sirma, 
^ta  Tau  Alpha,     , 

Totfil,     ,    .    -        . 

58.853 
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••U.-  means  •^Univeraity." 
TABLE  I.— STATISTICS  OF  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 


1806 
1859 
1861 
1804 
1836 
1815 
1880 
1887 
1885 
1803 
1821 
1&53 
I8D1 
1867 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1840 
1858 
1864 
1863 
1845 
1880 
1847 
1855 
1841 
1881 
1840 
1868 
1850 
1864 
1873 
1802 
1856 
1880 
1877 
1876 
1765 
1870 
1846 
1801 
1805 
1855 
1003 
1870 
1850 
1867 
1870 
1851 
1872 
1880 
1804 
1825 
1857 
1810 
1864 
1801 
1700 
1840 
1871 
1856 
1860 
1002 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1818 
1810 
1851 
1874 
1754 
1001 
1830 
1886 
1853 
1868 
1880 
1878 
1842 
1885 


NikMm  OP 
Inatitutioh 


Adeiplu 

AdriBOf 

Albion,   

Albriahi, 

AlffeS  tr. 

AJI«eb«tiyr 

Amtell,  «  « 

Almj)^ 

Afnt^r'D  latematioud. 
Am.  U-  of  Harrinuui,  . 
Ainher^t^  ,  .  .... 

AaliQch.  .  .    ... 

Ark.  Cumber  I  &iid,    .    . 
Atlnnta  Baptitti,      .    . 
Atlanta  U.,   .     .    .    .    .    . 

AufTAboTii  Scm.,  .    .    . 
Augiulaan,   ..... 

Auitta,      * 

Bftker 

BAidwLp-WalliLi^e,    .    .    , 

Bikim, 

Bavlor  U 

BeUevue, 

Beloit. 

B'^rea,    ,    , 

B-'thatiy 

B'  iA«l,       ....... 

BiddJeO,,  ....... 

Blafikboio*   ...... 

Bcwbon, 

Boston  U.,    .....    . 

BowdaiOt      ,.*••, 

B.n.irm 

Bcidge'WAtfiTf     .    .    .    .    . 

BrvKbum  Yoyuf,      .    >    . 
Bri^hArn   Yc^ime   0^   .    . 
Br.wnU.,     ...... 

BuctiteU    .         

BiH'kiidru., 

BlJlTliA  Vilil^t 

Pi]rk-Fu>fi,       , 

huiK'T,  . 

C^impbHl 

C  unidduii 

rjipitpkl  U.,    ,    ,    .    .    .    . 

Cnrlfioti,  ^  ^.    .    .    .    .    . 

Carli.'sk  Itidmn  Se*,      .    . 
CiU'^OD  apd  Newmiia, 
Ceirttittgi?.       ...... 

Crii  holic  u.  of  America, . 
C'-iJarviMrtf     ...... 

(i  i^tcoary  C.  of  La,.,    .    . 

Ci-^!itra| 

(    r.trAl  V.  or  Ky  .    .    .    . 
C'-nirai  Wpsleyitfit    .    .    . 

thud^M  City, 

CliarlefftonH    ...... 

CltLitJAti  BrfTther*^.    .    . 
Christian  BrathiEPMi^.    .    . 

Ciin^tinn  L\, 

ClsSim  U., 

Clark. 

CUrk  U 

Clark  U 

Coe 

Colby, 

Colgate  U., 

College  of  the  Padfio,     . 

Colorado,      

Columbia  U., 

Columbia  U., 

Concordia* 

Cooper, 

ComeU 

Cornell  U., 

Cotner  U.. 

Creiehton  U., 

Cumberland  U 

DakoU  Weeleyan  U.,     . 


Location 


Brooklyn.  N.  V.. 
Adrian,  Micb.i  . 
Aibioa,.  MJcb^f  , 
liytrj^towu^  Pa,,. 
Allnd.  N.  Y.,  . 
Ileadv-ille,  Fs-^  . 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  ^ 

3pria^tl(^l(i,  i^ui^., 
Hiirrininn..  Teim,* 
Anhb^r^it.  Miviid,, 
YeUow  Hprin£s,  Ohio, 
ClfrrkiTill*.  Ark.,  . 
AllEintA,  Gjl.,  .  . 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  .  .  . 
ltiaii«am>liflT  Uinn.. 
Rook  Liland,  llL,  . 
Shfrm&ii,.  Texb%  . 
Biddwm,  Kima.t.  . 
Bere&,  Ohio,  .  .  . 
I^-wiH^n*  Mu.,  .  . 
VVjipOt  Teia*,  .  .,  . 
BeliPirue,  Neb.,  ,  . 
BelaiWWiA.,  .  .  . 
Berea,  Ky^.  .  .  . 
Bethany,  W,  Vn,,  . 
Lindaborg,  Kans.,  . 
RufleellviUe,  Ky.,  . 
Charlotte.  N.C.,.  . 
Carlinville,  111..  .  . 
Boston.  Mass.,  .  . 
Boston,  Mass..  .  . 
Brunswick,  Me.,  . 
Bowdon.  Oa.,  .  .  . 
Bridgewater.  Va.,  . 
Logan,  Utah.  .  .  . 
Provo,  Utah. .... 
ProTidenoe,  R.  I.,  . 
Akron,  Ohio,  .  .  . 
Lewisbuvg,  Pa.,  .  . 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa, 
QreenviUe.  Texas.  . 
Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Holton.  Kana.,  .  . 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  .  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  .  . 
Northfield.  Minn.,  . 
Carlisle.  Pa.,  .  .  . 
Jefferson  City.  Tenn.. 
Carthage,  111.,  .  . 
Washiiurton.  D.  C, 
CedaryiBe,  Ohio,  . 
Shrereport,  La.,.  . 
Fayette,  Mo.,  .  . 
DanriUe,  Ky..  .  . 
Warrenton,  Mo.,  . 
Charles  City.  Iowa, 
Charles^n.  S.  C,  . 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  .  . 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  . 
Canton.  Mo..  .  .  . 
Orangeburg,  S.  C, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  . 
AtUnia.  Ga.,  .  .  . 
Worcester,  Mass.,  . 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 
Watenrillc,  Me., 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  . 
San  Joe6,  Cal..  .  . 
Colorado  Sprgs.,  Colo. 
New  York  City.  .  . 
Portland.  Ore..  .  . 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind., 
Sterling,  Kana..  .  . 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa, . 
Ithaca.  N.  Y..  .  . 
Bethany,  Neb.,  .  . 
Omaha,  Neb.,  .  . 
Lebanon.  Tenn.,  . 
Mitchell.  S.  D.,   .    . 


COKTBOL 


Non-sectarian.     .    .    . 
Methodist  Protestant* 
Methodist  Episcopal, 
U.  Evangelical,  .    .    . 
Non-sectarian,     .    .    . 
Methodist  Episcopal, 
Aftiean  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  .... 
Non-sectarian.     .    .    . 
Non-sectarian,     .    .    . 
Non-sectarian,     .    .    . 
Non-sectarian,     .    .    . 
Presbyterian,  .... 

Baptist 

Non-sectarian,     .    .    . 

Lutheran. 

Evang.  Lutheran,   .    . 
Presbyterian,  .... 
Methodist  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Episcopal, 
Non-sectarian,     .    .    . 

Baptist 

Presbyterian,  .... 
Non-sectarian,  .  .  . 
Non-sectarian,     .    .    . 

Disciples, 

Lutheran, 

Baptist, 

Presbyterian,  .... 
Presbsrterian,  .... 
Roman  Catholic, .  .  . 
Methodist  Episcopal, 
Non-sectarian,  .  .  . 
Non-sectarian,     .    .    . 

Brethren, 

Latter  Day  Saints,  . 
Latter  Day  Saints,  .    . 

Baptist, 

Non-sectarian,  .  .  . 
Non-sectarian,  .  .  . 
Presbyterian,  .... 

Baptist, 

Christian, 

United  Brethren,  .  . 
Roman  Catholic,.    .    . 

Lutheran 

Non-sectarian,     .    .   . 


Baptist, 

Lutheran, 

Roman  Catholic, .    .    .    . 

Reformed  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  South,     .    .    . 
Methodist  Episcopal,     . 
Non-sectarian,     .... 

Methodist  Episcopal,     . 
Methodist  Episcopal,      . 
aty, ,......,, 

Roman  Catholic.     .    .   . 

Roman  Catholic, .... 

Christian. 

Methodist 

Non-sectarian^     .... 
Methodist  |£piscopal, 
Non-sectanan,     .... 
Non-sectarian,     .... 
Non-sectarian,     .... 

Non-sectarian 

Methodist  Episcopal, .  . 
Non-sectarian,  .... 
Non-sectarian,  .... 
Roman  Catholic,     .    .    . 

Lutheran, 

United  Presb^rian,  . 
Methodist  Episcopal,  . 
Non-sectarian,     .... 

Christian, 

Roman  Catholic,     .    .    . 

Presbsrterian, 

Methodist 


ii 


80 
17 
28 
21 
20 
25 
10 
10 
15 
11 
45 
22 
17 
18 
23 
10 
41 
10 
38 
50 
27 
07 
11 
38 
82 
31 
41 
10 
14 
11 
70 

107 
86 
10 
26 
35 
30 
84 
17 
50 
10 
13 
22 
15 
18 
10 
36 
88 
18 
20 
83 
12 
7 
10 
46 
26 
17 
10 
37 
20 
18 
40 
25 
12 
22 
30 
31 
55 
34 
56  . 

610 
22 
12 
18 
88 

820 
27 

128 
24 
10 
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OOIXBGOB  AXD  UNIVIfiBSlTllfiS  OF  THE  UHTTBD  iTATgMI  ■  C^MIL 


£ 


Namb  of 

IMWI'I'  DTIOK 


LOCATIOR 


ConxBoif 


kf 

^ 

*-  > 

'1 

»', 

SE 

^1 

108 

1,466 

13 

367 

10 

173 

41 

290 

42 

687 

49 

928 

23 

364 

63 

668 

26 

610 

79 

1.311 

19 

326 

32 

897 

77 

646 

14 

238 

18 

260 

11 

126 

20 

266 

8 

136 

7 

72 

19 

377 

29 

605 

17 

388 

36 

375 

166 

1.685 

45 

711 

12 

86 

17 

291 

80 

492 

10 

204 

17 

271 

5 

60 

17 

121 

10 

268 

26 

372 

207 

1.475 

229 

1.973 

25 

174 

12 

156 

6a 

366 

13 

155 

32 

406 

17 

804 

67 

743 

33 

473 

21 

213 

16 

870 

20 

222 

18 

420 

10 

118 

22 

304 

892 

6.226 

20* 

254 

23 

186 

33 

609 

10 

100 

16 

267 

22 

876 

12 

105 

24 

467 

18 

231 

32 

238 

32 

697 

29 

390 

19 

384 

13 

231 

109 

1.441 

19 

302 

20 

270 

20 

394 

27 

642 

20 

340 

11 

120 

263 

2.669 

31 

436 

21 

190 

36 

477 

267 

966 

23 

341 

6 

120 

23 

367 

66 

1,007 

10. 

90 

14 

151 

1769 
1837 
1904 
1834 
1831 
1837 
1865 
1877 
1783 
1881 
1873 
1847 
1836 
1838 
1883 
1837 
1848 
1871 
1867 
1896 
1887 
1882 
1866 
1841 
1881 
1826 
1834 
1836 
1892 
1862 
1854 
1864 
1848 
1829 
1789 
1821 
1S73 
1821 
1887 
1895 
1892 
1892 
1847 
1876 
1837 
1862 
1812 
1854 
1776 
1827 
1636 
1882 
1833 
1860 
1890 
1884 
1894 
1867 
1866 
1860 
1822 
1848 
1878 
1866 
1841 
1867 
1889 
1883 
1829 
1860 
1847 
1880 
1824 
1842 
1831 
1887 
1876 
1876 
1882 
1806 
1799 
1866 
1824 


Dartmouth,  .  .  . 
Davidson.  .  .  .  . 
Davis  and  Elkins,  . 

Delaware. 

Denison  U..  .  .  . 
De  Pauw  U.,  .  .  . 
Des  Moines,      .    .    . 

Detroit  U 

Dickinson,    .    .    .    . 

Drnke  U,,     .    .    .    , 
Drijry,  ...... 

EhrlhaEO,  «  .  «  .  , 
EliJory,  .  .  .  ,  , 
Eiii'jiry  and  Hanry, 

Euaporin. 

Erskiiic,     .    .    ,    .    * 
Eiif'^ka,      .    .     .    .    . 

Eviin^K  ProaeniinQT, 
Ev^irii;,  ...... 

FnJrruount*  .    .     .    . 

Fftriio,  ,*..., 
FiridUy.         ,    .    .    . 


ForLlh&fflU.,  .  .  ^  . 
Fort  Worth  tJ.t  ,  ,  . 
FrciaklidL^  ...... 

Frrifiklin. 

Frniiklin  £  MuTHhsU,  . 
Friv]itrick*biirg^  .  .  . 
Fiirnian  U..  ,  .  .  . 
GnU',      ,.      ,    .    ,    .    . 

Gtillrmdet, 

Gk?(v^va,     * 

GtMirgetowfjt  ►  ,  .  . 
Gf-orgetown  U,*  .  .  . 
Gf^i>.  WnflhuLagton  U.,  . 

Qf^ririnn 

Gtiuiiiigi^   ...... 

Gonsaga, 

Graoeland. 

Grand  Island,  .... 

Greenville 

Grinnell 

Grove  Qty 

Guilford, 

Gustavus  Adolphus.    . 

Hamilton, 

HamUne  U..     .... 

Hampden-Sidney,  .    . 

Hanover 

Harvard  U 

Hastings,      

Haverford 

Heidelberg  U.,  ... 
Ht'i^r^i^raoa  Brown,  .  . 
Bi^riiJi-iit  ,,,.,, 
Hf/Fjry  KjDQdalU  .  .  - 
Hii^hlund.  ,  .  .  .  . 
HiJ!^d&liii  ..... 
HirrLnrk^       ...... 

Hc']>Lkrt 

Hoi  V  Crcwa,  C.  ttf  the, 
H>>Jv  GLcMt,  C.  ol  tbe, 

Hr.;:,0 

Hi'wrtfd 

Hf.'WHTCl  U. 

Hf'HT^jvrd  Payfi«,    ,    . 

Huron,       

lUijioia 

Illiii:ji?  Wesley  an  U.,  , 
Icrhiiiaokj|qt«  Conqept^, 
Ilirji.iii  U.H       ..... 

I<3  van.  .    .    . 

J«  ... 

J< .,  .  ^-  ..>.;tsoa  tJ..  , 
Jorj[)j3  Hopkiaa  U^,.     . 

JtjciU^ta, 

Kannnj  Chnstiuif  .  . 
KaEv-iAH  City  U.,  .  .  . 
Kentucky  Uh*  .... 
Kontufiky  WKeleyan,  . 
Kenyon, 


Hanover,  N.  H.,  . 

Davidson.  N.  C,  . 

Elkins,  W.  Va.,  .  . 

Newark,  Del.^     .  . 

Granville,  Ohio. .  . 

Greencastle,  Ind.,  . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  . 

Detroit.  Mich.,    .  . 

Carlisle^  Pa.,    .    .  . 

Des  Moines.  Iowa.  . 

Springfield,  Mo.,  . 

Earlham.  Ind.,    .  . 

Oxford,  Ga.,    .    .  . 

Emoryj  Va^    .    .  . 

Empona,  Kans...  . 

Due  West.  S.  a, .  . 

Eureka.  lU^    .    .  . 

Elmhurst,  IlL,     .  . 

Ewing,  IlL      .    .  . 

Wichita,  Kans.,  .  . 


Fargo,  N.  D., 
Findlay.  Ohio.  .  . 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  . 
Fordham,  N.  Y.,  . 
Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
New  Athens.  OMo, 
Franklin.  Ind.,  .  . 
IwAncaster.  Pa.,  .  . 
Fredericksburg.  Va.. 
Greenville.  8.  C.,  . 
Galesville.  Wis..  . 
Washington,  D.  C, 
Beaver  Falls^  Pa.,  . 
Georgetown,  Ky..  . 
Washington.  D.  C, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
Washington,  D.  C, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  . 
I^moni,  Iowa,  .  . 
Grand  Island.  Neb., 
Greenvflle,  IlL,  .  . 
Grinnell.  Iowa,  .  . 
Grove  City,  Pa.,.  . 
Guilf  otd  OoUege,  N.  C, 
St.  Peter.  Minn., 
Clinton.  N.  Y., 
St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Hampden-Sidney.  Va. 
Hanover,  Ind..  .  . 
Cambridge,  Mass., 
Hastings,  Neb.,  .  . 
Haverford,  Pa..  .  . 
Tiffin.  Ohio,  .  .  . 
Arkadelphia,  Ark... 
Conway.  Ark.,  .  . 
Tulsa.  Okla.,  .  ,  . 
Highland,  Kans.,  . 
HiUsdale.  Mich..  . 
Hiram,  Ohio,  .  .  . 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  .  . 
Woreester,  Mass.,  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa., .  . 
HolUuid,  Ifieh.,  .  . 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
Washington,  D.  C, 
Brownwood,  Telas. 

Huron.  8.  D 

Jacksonville.  111.,  . 
Bloomington,  111.,  . 
New  Orleanti,  La.,  . 
Bacone,  Okla.,  .  . 
Bloomington,  Ind., 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
Convent,  La.,  .  .  . 
De  Land,  Fla..  .  . 
Baltimore,  Ma.,  .  . 
Huntingdon,  Pa..  . 
Lincoln,  Kaas%.  >.  . 
Kansas  City.  Kans. 
Lexington.  Ky., 
Winchester,  Ky.,  . 
Gambier^Ofaio.  .    . 


Nonreeetarian, 

Presbsrterian, , 

Presbyterian, 

State. 

Baptistj 

Methodist  Episcopal, .   .    .    . 

Baptist, 

Roman  Catholic, , 

Non-sectarian, , 

Non-sectarian, , 

Non-sectarian, 

Friends, , 

Methodist  South 

Methodist  South,     .... 

Presbyterian 

American  Ref.  Presbyterian, 

Christian, 

German  Evangelical,      .    . 

Baptist, 

Congregational, 

Congregational, 

Church  of  God. 

Congregational, 

Roman  Catholic, 

Methodist, 

Non-sectarian, 

Non-sectarian, 

Reformed, 

Non-sectarian 

Baptist,    . 

Lutheran, 

Non-sectarian 

Reformed  Presbyterian,     . 

Baptist, 

Roman  Catholic 

Non-^ectarian, 

Methodist, 

Roman  Catholic, , 

Roman  Catholic , 

Latter  Day  Saints,      .    .    .    , 

Baptist, 

Free  Methodist, 

Non-oectarian, 

Non-eectarian, 

Friends, 

Lutheran, , 

Non-sectarian, , 

Methodist  Episcopal, .    .    .    , 

Presbyterian, 

Presbyterian, , 

Noo'seotarian 

Presbyterian, , 

Friends , 

Reformed, 

Methodist  South . 

Methodist  South,    .    .    .    .    . 

Presbyterian,  « , 

Presbyterian, 

Non-sectarian, 

Non-sectarian, 

Non-eeetarian, 

Roman  Catholic 

Roman  Catholic, 

Reformed, 

Baptist,    . 

Nou'^ectarian, 

Baptist,    . 

Presbyterian, 

Presbjrterian,  ....... 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic, 

Baptist, 

State, 

Methodist  Episcopal, . 

Roman  Catholic, 

Baptist, 

Non-sectarian, , 

Brethren, , 

Christian, 

United  Brethren,    .    .    .    .    , 

Christiui,      .    .    .    .    ...    .  ., 

MethocBst  South,    .    .    .    .    , 

Pr<He«tant  Episcopal, 


STXSVASD  DICTIONARY  <^  FACTS 
^^   ^x^  r7mrBR8ITIK8  OW  THB    UMiTKO  flfFA' 


1880 
1882 
180O 
1852 
1861 
1886 
1863 
1800 
1810 
1828 
1867 
1837 
1824 
1800 
1882 
1887 
1869 

1828 
1880 
1887 
1868 
1866 
1800 
1886 
1888 
1876 
1808 
1846 
1867 
1836 
1887 
1848 
1832 
1840 

1866 
1860 
1861 
1865 
1866 
1802 
1810 
1833 
1887 
1877 
1872 
1808 
1844 
1844 
1866 
1847 
1886 
1886 
1864 
1876 
1887 
1876 
1874 

1873 

\^ 


Mun4  V,^.    .     ,     ,     . 

umpm, 

mium,      ,    .    . 

Mi'i>i«niEi|J^    .... 

liii-<r«ij,n  Vft^rjtkny 

u 'Mjtb, .  :  .  ,  . 

M'-;v,  H\\\..    .... 

M'rrrif  Ui^rvt^Yt     .    . 
Mt^ijtit  Hi.  M»ry'(i, 

Mii«kJui{uni. .    .    .    . 

Ifrw  York  U.,  ,    .    . 
N'iii^  York,  Col k«<>t>f|he 

riiy  of,      .    .    H 
NsLiiffura.  Unlyrfsity 
N^jithern  JliipQiw, 
J9*itXkwvm\.if:.TQ, 
N<^irihwciitera  V,, 

N'irT.hweft  liiwoun, 
Norwich  U.,.      ,    . 
OljerliHf     ,    ^    ^    . 
Orridi;lliAlt    .    .    . 

Oiidmi 

Ohio  BtAit  v.. 
Ohm  LT.,         ... 
Ohio  WcflluyaQ  U-, 

Olivet 

Ottawa  U.J  .    .    . 
OtUrbeiaU.,  .    . 
OuAtihitiif     ,    ,    ^ 
Pacific,  ..... 

pHdflc  U.,    .    .    . 
Ptirk.     ..... 

Parker,  .  ,  ,  , 
ParijoriM,  .  .  p  . 
Penbody  Sehoot  for 

Pf^nn 

Pi^nnH^'lvftDila,       .    . 
Piinnfiylv&nia.  IfiUtAr^', 
Pi'n[iffylvKni»  BtHte, 
Phij4oder  SmiUip     . 


KaoKTiUe,  Tean.. 
EmaUm,FM^    .    . 
LftFayeUe,  Ala., 
LaGrmxise,  Mo.,  . 
LakeFora^UL, 
Philadelpl^Pa.. 
Appleton,  WW^ 
Toledo,  Iowa, 
Anmrille,  Pa^ 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  .    . 
Stanford  UmTernty,  Cal.. 

Hiekory.  N.  C 

Hopkinton.  Iowa,  .... 

Lima,  Ohio 

lineoln,  DL. 

linooln  Umr.,  Cheater  Co.. 

Pa. 

8alid>ary.  K.C.,. 
OaJerirarE.  UL,    . 
Baton  RoufB,  La., 
Baltimore,  lid., 
Decorah,  Iowa, 
St.  Paul,  Mimi.. 
New  York  Otr, 
Marietta,  Ohio, 
Maryrille,  Teui., 
Lebanon,  liL, 
McMinnTiile,  Ore., 

^^LOhio. 
MJddlebniT.  Vt., 
MiliicAn,  Tern 
Milton,  Wia., 

FrankUn.  Wis., 
Clinton,  Miat., 
Marshall,  Mo- 
Cameron,  Mo..    .... 

Monmouth,  111.,  .... 

Moores  Hill,  Ind 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,   .    .    . 

Atlanta,  Qa. 

BarbouravUle,  W.  Va.,  . 
Baltimore,  Md..  .... 

Emmiteburc,  Md.,      .    . 
Alliance,  Ohio,    .... 

Allentown,  Pa.,  .... 

New  Concord,  Ohio,  .  . 
Univertitr  Place.  Nebr., 
New  Windsor,  Md.,  .  . 
New  York  aty,      .    .    . 


New  York  City,  .  .  . 
Niagara  Unir.,  N.  Y.,    . 

Fulton,  111., 

Naperville,  111.,  ...  . 
Evanston,  IVL.  .... 
Watertown,  Wb.,  .    .    . 

Albany,  Mo 

Northfield.  Vt.,  .... 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  .... 
Los  Angeles,  CaL,  .  .  . 
Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  .  .  . 
Athens,  Ohio,  .... 
Delaware,  Ohio,  .  .  . 
Olivet,  Mioh.,  .... 
Ottawa,  Kans.,  .  .  .  . 
Westerville,  Ohio,  .  .  . 
Arkadelphia,  Ark.,.  .  . 
Newberg,  Ore.,  .... 
Forest  Grove,  Ore.,    .    . 

Parkrille,  Mo 

Winnebago  City,  Minn., 
Fairfield,  Iowa,  .... 


Nashville,  Tenn., 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
Gettysburg,  Pa., 
Chester.  Pa.,.  .  . 
State  College,  Pa. 
Uttle  Rook,  Ark., 


City. 

Roman  Catholic, 

Non-eectarian, 

Evangelical  Ass*n. 

MethodMt, 

Lutheran, 

Methodist  South, 

Non-sectarian, 

Non-sectarian, 

Non-sectarian, 

Nonrsectarian, 

State, 

State, 

Methodist, 

Non-sectarian, 

Baptist,    .    . 

Umted  Brethren, 

Baptist, 

Friends,    .    . 

Congregational, 

Presbyterian, 

Methodist,    . 

Presbyterian, 

Non-sectarian, 
Friends, 
Lutheran, 
Non-sectarian, 
State,    ... 
Methodist,    . 
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OOULSSCrBS  AKD  UNIVBRSFTIBS  OF  THE   UNTTESO  STATBB^-Oon. 


1866 
881 
888 
887 
880 
[746 
868 
874 
832 
887 
.835 
832 
876 
850 

850 

867 

885 

872 

766 

888 

893 

891 

866 

868 

892 

1869 

848 

860 

886 

789 

.866 

841 

868 

893 

867 

872 

858 

1889 

818 

821 

.878 

[848 

857 

1874 

878 

860 

846 

865 

840 

851 

872 

857 

856 

865 

827 

860 

1842 

850 

875 

830 

[907 

891 

880 

1858 

1860 

871 

857 

1883 

1846 

1884 

1873 

.870 

708 

824 

859 

800 

864 

834 

887 

891 

80O 

795 


Naimof 

IHflfflTDTlOll 


Philomatb, , 

Pike 

FomoDA, 

Pratt  Inatituta.  .  .  .  . 
Presbyterian  of  S.  C,     . 

Prinoeton  U 

Pritehett. 

Purdue  U., 

Randolpli-Maeoii,    .    .    . 

Redfield. 

Riohmond, 

Riohmond, 

Rio  Grande, 

Ripon, 

Roanoke,      

Rocbeeter  TheoL  Sem., 

Rook  Hill, 

RoUine, 

RuatU. 

Rutgers, 

Saored  Heart,  ColL  of.    . 

St.  Anselm's, 

8t.  Bede's.        

St.  Benedict's, 

St.  Benedict's, 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Bonaventure's,      .    . 
St.  Charles,  ...... 

St.  Francis  Bolanus,    .    . 

Bt.  Ignatius, 

St.  John's, 

St.  John's, 

St.  John's 

St.  John's, 

St.  John's  Lutheran,  .    . 

St.  John's  U 

St.  Joseph's 

St.  Lawrence  U 

St.  Leo 

St.  Louis  U 

St.  Mary's, 

St.  Mary's, 

St.  Mary's 

St.  Meinrad 

St.  Olaf 

St.  Peter's, 

St.  Stephen's, 

St.  Vincent's, 

St.  Vincent's, 

St.  Xavier 

Santa  Clara  U.,  .   .   .    . 

Seanitt-Morrisville,    .    . 
Sdo,  .       ,,,,... 
Setfln  Hallp  .    ,    .    . 

Shai-f  U,p  ......    . 

Shurtleff,  «  .  ,  ^  .  .  . 
Simpson,  .  ^  *  ,  ,  .  , 
So-  Csr.  Kil.  Academy, . 

Southerti  U 

Sofcjtbw'd  Pfisiby.  U..     . 

Spring  Hni 

St&nford  Grmded,  .  .  . 
State  Col  far  C^rd  S.,  . 
Straifbt  U.,      .    .    .    .    . 

SiiAqu«liftan&  V 

SwArthmore^ 

Syracuse  U.,     ,    ,    ,    .    . 

Tabof, 

Tarkiop      .,,,... 

Taylof  U 

Temple  U.t 

Teina  Christiaa  V„     .    . 
ThioU     ....... 

Tlan<!>'LT«DiHi  .    .    .    .    . 

TlJijiLy, 

Trinity, 

Trinity  U., 

Tttfts,       

Tnlane  U.  of  La.,    .    .    . 

Union, 

Union, 

Union  Christian,  .... 
Union  U 


LooATioir 


COMTBOL 


Philomath,  Ore..  . 
Bowling  Qreen,  Mo., 
Claremont,  Cai., 
Brooklyxi,  N.  Y.,  . 
CUnton,  S.  C.,.  .  . 
Princeton.  N.  J.,     . 

Glasgow,  Mo 

Lafasrette,  Ind., 
Ashland,  Va.,      .    . 
Redfield,  S.  D.,   .    . 
Richmond,  Ohio,    . 
Richmond,  Va.,  .    . 
Rio  Qrande,  Ohio, 
Ripon,  Wis.,    .    .    . 
Salem,  Va.,      .    .    . 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  . 
EUicott  City,  Md., 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,. 
H(^y  Springs,  Miss., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Denver,  Colo.,     .    . 
Manchester,  N.  H., 
Prni,  111.,     ... 

Newark.  N.  J..  .  , 
St.  B-crnciTdf  A  1a.,  , 
A  Illegally,  N.  Y..  , 
KllicoU  City,  Md.,  . 
Qainc-y^  Ill.»  *  »  . 
C^leveliind,  Ohio, 
AnDftpoliR,  Md.,.    ^  . 

S*::^  York»  City,     . 
Brooklyd.  N.  V-,     . 

rDJlef^oviUer  Mina., 
Dubu^jU4?,  tows, 
Caolon,  \".  Y,,    . 
Bt.  Lm,  FI*..  .    .    . 
Bt.  I^ouLs,  Mo*.    -     . 
Si.  Hory,  Ky.,    .    , 
BdmoDt,  N.  C.< 
St.  Ms^ry'd,  Kans.,  , 
St.  ^f(^il:L^Ild,  lad,,  > 
Northfif^ld.  Minn., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J..  . 
Ann&iidaki,  N.  Y., 
Beattv^  t"^!!.,  .    .  -     . 
lj:i&  Aogt^les,  CaL,  , 
CiDcIcn^tJ,  Ohio.     . 
Ssbta  CL&ra.  Cat.,  . 
SlorrL^vdle,  Mo^. 
Scio,  Ohio.   .    .    . 
Sp.  Omage,  N.  J.. 
RAleigh,  N.  C,    . 
Upper  AliOD,  lU.,    . 
InmACtoliiM  iaiArai.     . 
Chorlostoa*  9.  C,    . 
Grc-Qiuibora,  Ala.,    . 

Mobile^  A1&.,    .    *    ■ 
Staaford,  Ky.,    .    < 
Dover,  Deli..  .    ,    . 
New  Orleaast  La., 
ii^UnjigTovf],  Va*t 
^warthmorvi  Fb-,    . 
8yract)a«,  K.  V*,,    . 
Tabar,  Iowa,  .    .    . 
T&rkio,  Mo.,    .    .    , 
Upland,  I  ad- 1.     ,    - 
PhlLfidelphij^  Pa.,  , 
Ft.  Worth,  Teiafl,  . 
Qreerh villa.  Fa,,   .    , 
LcKiujcloci,  Ky-, 
Hnrtfard,  Codu.,     , 
Duftmm,  N,  C,  ,    , 
Waxahaehie,  Tcio^ 
TuJta  College,  .Mass., 
New  OrlfiAAS*  La., 
BarbourviUe,  Ky., 
CQllpge  View,  Nebr^ 
Merotn,  lad,,  .    .    . 
Schflpeotady,  N.  Y., 


United  Brethren,    .    . 

Non-eectarian,     .    .    . 

Non^seetarian,     .    .    . 

Non-eectarian,     .    .    . 

Presbyterian,  ..... 

Non-eectarian,     .    .    . 

Non-eeotarian,     .    .    . 

SUte, 

Methodist  South,    .    . 

Congregational,   .    .    . 

Nonnwctaxian,     .    .    . 

Baptist, 

Free  Baptist,   .... 

Non-eeetaxian,     .    .    . 

Lutheran, 

Baptist, 

Roman  Catholic,     .    . 

Non-sectarian,     .    .    . 

Methodist, 

Non-sectarian.     .    .    . 

Roman  Catholic,     .    . 

Roman  Catholic,     .    . 

Roman  Catholic,     .    . 

Roman  Catholic,     .    . 

Roman  Catholic,     .    . 

Roman  Catholic,     .    . 

Roman  Cath(^,     .    . 

Roman  Catholic,     .    . 

Roman  Catholic,     .    . 

Roman  Catholic,     .    . 

Non-sectarian.     .    .    . 

Roman  Catholic,     .    . 

Roman  Catholie,     .    . 

Roman  Catholic,     .    . 

Lutheran,     ..... 

Roman  Catholic,     .    .    , 

Roman  Catlxolic,     .    .    . 

Non-Sectarian,     .    .    .    . 

Roman  Catholic,     .    .    . 

Roman  Catholic,     .    .    . 

Romati  Catholic.         .    . 

Rprnmi  CtttltDhc,  .    . 

RumiiQ  CathoLk,         .    . 

Ho  mail  CatboUc,         .    . 

Lutberati,      -    ;    - 

Homan  CatboJi«i  .    . 

Episcopal,     ...... 

Roman  Catbolie,  .    . 

Roirmti  C»thoiic,  .    . 

Roman  Catbutic,      .    .    . 

RomAD  Catholic,     ,    ..  . 

M^thodiflt  douLh,  ^  .  . 
Me-tbodist,    .    .    .    .    .    . 

Riiman  OatboUfi,      .    .    . 

Btiptbt 

fiiiptiat, . 

H«^thodist,    .    .     .        .    . 

8Ut^^, . 

Mt'thtidi^t  Soutb,  .    . 

PreHbyt£?riiint   .     .         .    . 

Ron] ALL  Cfttboiic,      -    .    . 
NcrtHRc-ctariaii,      .     .    .    . 

aute,    ....... 

ConKreKatioaaV^    .    .    .    . 

LutberatL.     ..--.. 
Non-AectariaD,      .    -    .    . 
Non-it^ctariftti^      .    .    .    . 

ConifTftijatioiiaL    .    .     .    . 

Utiited  PreabytBriao, 
Methoditt,    *    ^    *    .    .    . 
Partly  State,    .    .    .    .    . 

IKqci.p]£!S,  .  ,  .  .  ,  . 
LELthefan,  _..-... 
NoD-Hectariati,      .    .    .    . 

Noo-««ftnriaD 

HethcMlLst  3outb.  .  ,  . 
Preabyt<^riR£it  .  .  ►  .  . 
Noq^sflctariaD,  .  .  ,  . 
N  oo-Mclariani     .    *    ,    . 

Mwihodist, 

SrvciUh  Day  AdventiBt, 
Cbridtian,      ...... 

Non  eertarian,     .   .    .    . 


'^  o 

^6 

%l. 

^B 

IS 

S5| 

15 

125 

7 

135 

46 

567 

201 

3,620 

10 

150 

313 

1,615 

10 

90 

216 

2,085 

16 

185 

6 

45 

6 

50 

25 

420 

16 

277 

21 

306 

19 

187 

15 

145 

16 

180 

25 

154 

12 

78 

78 

691 

18 

186 

22 

115 

14 

125 

23 

268 

14 

130 

29 

151 

20 

225 

18 

210 

12 

200 

84 

357 

14 

161 

15 

160 

87 

440 

50 

800 

5 

53 

45 

443 

19 

277 

48 

688 

7 

75 

253 

1,544 

11 

104 

21 

115 

24 

861 

17 

174 

85 

600 

18 

471 

10 

56 

86 

390 

28 

350 

38 

499 

40 

337 

10 

130 

16 

301 

12 

340 

27 

277 

13 

126 

88 

584 

14 

351 

17 

150 

12 

118 

82 

350 

14 

850 

7 

118 

39 

716 

23 

856 

46 

451 

353 

3,760 

18 

64 

38 

386 

27 

343 

387 

3.696 

86 

697 

13 

135 

25 

248 

25 

235 

81 

580 

20 

275 

200 

1,541 

391 

1.823 

11 

104 

26 

848 

8 

96 

186 

993 

>tt 


THE  SIASBABD  DKTHMABT  OP  FACTS 


VVAXBC»»  A2CI>  VmiVBXUfmXa  OV  THB    L'3IITK1>  8T. 


I 


lii 

lis 


Of 


1S74 

M77 
1M4 
1884 

UTil 
1W2 
ViM 
1A.VA 

18M 
18T7 

DM1 
1M0 
1M8 
1M7 
1W5 
lK7ft 
U(71 
U86 
U01 
1796 
1S»4 
1S42 
1502 
1«76 
1740 
178« 
U60 
1854 
1880 
1805 
1882 
1704 
1883 
1858 
1850 
1800 
1825 
1861 
1848 
1868 
1867 
1857 
1850 
1870 
1873 
1875 
1842 
1839 
1832 
1834 
1866 
1868 
1865 
1723 
1794 
1780 
1749 
1857 
1850 
1831 
1867 
1826 
1865 
1849 
1852 
1808 
1800 
1860 
1866 
1856 
1873 
1844 
1603 
1840 
1793 
1870 


en  Vmmm, 

'A  iH<^4/sm^  .    .    . 
fyi  Pr.ntmfW 
rj  PitMburcb* 

if  1H>  M «fy. 

rj  HkJTitb  CiirtfliaA, . 

rjf  T«1U^       ■     * 
U    of  %hM  f 
y    rA  Ut*h. 

ii-if  Vpfm^nt^ 

rj{   WiMtlilJ|Et^Jll4 

rjii"    V\  j,j-ini  ,jri. 


U.'iH, 


Urtmo*  U 

VijIiirjiiVM,      ,     ,     .     , 
\irsi,ini*  Military  Iiut 

wa.wh 


'^r^ct, 


.I.Dii^um,     ,    ,    ,    .    , 
itiljaittUirif     .     .    .    ,    , 

Lvii'-'lmri,  .  . 
..|.v,.r,  tf,  ,  . 
/<h  rij  MiiryUncU 

■*rti<-l.!,.  ,  ,  . 
TiFriiiiifltfltr, 

H.i  VirEJnia  i.],« 

\^']iilijuiti.  *  .  > 
WHhxKorM  v.,  . 
Wilny  U,.  ,  .  , 
W  HI  a  met  I*  U,*  . 
^  ilJiiim  mid  Mnryj 
WiLLUm  JciwmU. 


1.  rtdiia,  UL, 


Or*w&,  M« ... 


Mail! ■ail.  T«Ml^   . 
R«iHiip  It^r^    .  ^    . 

A|lkKM|09fltftW  If.  V 


Notn  Dftfne,  Jad  , 

Plltaboistk,  pL. 
Gii-J  y««4««,  TinM^ 

SeWanee,  Tmai^. 
SiUt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
BvrlingtoD,  Vt.,  . 
ChariottMTille,  Va., 
Seattle.  Wash..  .  . 
MadiMm.  Wk..  .  . 
Wooster.  Ohio.  .  . 
Laramie.  Wyo.r «  . 
Fayette.  Iowa,  .  . 
Urbana.  Ohio,  .  . 
CoDegeyiUe.  Pa..  . 
Valparaiflo.  Ind.»  . 
Nashyilie,  Tenn..  . 
Villanoya.  Pa..  .  . 
Lezington,  Va..  .  . 
Crawf ordeyiile.  Ind. 
Wake  Forest.  N.  C, 
NashvUle.  Tenn..  . 
Clinton.  Iowa,  .  . 
Topeka.  Kane..  .  . 
Chestertown.  Md., 
Washington  College, 
Washington.  Pa.,  . 
Lesdngton,  Va..  .  . 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  k  . 
Waynesburg.  Pa.,  . 
Miadletown,  Conn.. 
Westminster.  Md.. 
Cleyeland,  Ohio,  . 
Westfield.  lU..  .  . 
Fulton.  Mo..  .  .  . 
New  Wilmington.  Pa. 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Buokbannon,  W.  Va. 
Wheaton,  111.,.  .  . 
WaUa  Walla,  Wash. 
Wilberforee.  Ohio, 
Marshall,  Texas. 
Salem,  Ore.,  .  . 
Williamsburg.  Va., 

liberty.  Mo 

Williamstown,  Mass. 
Wilmington,  Ohio. . 


Tenn. 


TBI 


State. 
State. 
State, 
State. 
State, 

Roman  Catlwlic, 

State, 

State. 

Noneectarian, 

Non-eeetarian, 

Non  eectariaa, 

Roman  Catholie, 

Methodist  Epiaeopal,     .    .   . 

State. 

Sute. 

State, 

State. 

Protestant  Bpiaeopal,    .    .    . 

State, 

State, 

State, 

State 

State, 

Presbyterian, 

State, 

Methodist, 

Mew  Cfaiuroh,    ....... 

Reformed, 

Non-eectaiian. 

Non-eeetarian. 

Roman  Catholie. 

State. 

Non«seetarian, 

Baptist, 

Methodist  South, 

Lutheran, 

Non*eeetarian 

Non-sectarian, 

Non-sectarian, 

Non-sectarian,     ...... 

Non-eeetarian, 

Non-sectarian, 

Presbyterian, 

Methodist, 

Methodist 

Non-seotarian, 

United  Brethten, 

Presbyterian, 

United  Presbyterian,      .    .    . 

State, 

Methodist  Episcopal,  .... 

Non-sectarian. 

Non-sectarian. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal, 

Methodist,    .    .  - 

Methodist, 

SUU. 

Baptist, 

Non-seetarian, 

Friends, 


226 

60 

66 

267 

33 

21 

76 

73 

80 

142 

112 

006 

365 

45 

11 

325 

30 

52 

190 

190 

20 

108 

100 

122 

217 

495 

45 

52 

19 

8 

17 

323 

132 

40 

25 

20 

40 

12 

9 

45 

9 

9 

21 

32 

178 

23 

40 

20 

900 

10 

12 

24 

108 

27 

28 

24 

16 

33 

28 

18 

26 

57 

17 


87S 

M58 

1,480 

1,243 

5,275 

2.579 

538 

105 

3,106 

503 

573 

1.00 

W 

1.722 

6012 

1.083 

3^225 

5,U1 

734 

280 

184 

54 

202 

4,078 

948 

30ft 

391 

835 

502 

100 

74 

799 

117 

150 

833 

513 

1,312 

258 

504 

217 

1,481 

150 

102 

240 

1,027 

445 

247 

437 

343 

380 

370 

242 

414 

514 

143 
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COLlifiGBSB  AND  imiVBItSlTlE»  OF  THE   UKFTBD  STATBB^-Oon. 


o 

2 

D 
O 


1845 
1854 
1701 
1881 
1890 


Nambof 
Institution 


WHtenberg, 
Wofford,  . 
YaleU.,    . 
Yankton, 
York.     .    . 


Location 


Springfield,  Ohio,  . 
Spartanburs,  S.  C, 
New  Haven,  Conn., 
Yankton,  S.  D.,  . 
York,  Neb.,     .    .    . 


CONTBOX< 


Lutheran,     .    .    . 
Methodist  South, 
Non-sectarian, 
Non-sectarian,     . 
United  Brethren, 


'1 
-1 

27 

452 

18 

434 

460 

3,267 

23 

308 

18 

224 

TABLE  II— STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES  FOH  WOMEN 


1S9D 
1864 
1003 
1882 
1866 
18M 

lfi41 

UM  \ 

l»4ft  I 

ISM 

1851 

1S73 

1890 

1878 

1SS5 

1854 

1802 

1869 

1851 

1852 

18G1 

1881 

1854 

1890 

1884 

1843 

1897 

1853 

1870 

1889 

1S88 

184ft 

1873 

1853 

1842 

1893 

1355 

185& 

1846 

1856 

18A2 

ISM 

1839 

1852 

1S33 

I85Q 

187^ 

1851 

1855 

1S7S 

184  S 

1831 

1857 

1857 

1858 

1826 

1854 

1874 

1859 

1870 

1853 

1840 

1850 

1885 

1851 

1885 

1742 

1837 

IBfll 

1850 


Ajpiea  Scott,  .... 
AEabanu  Coo-  Fctmaltr 
Alabama  Syaodic-aJ, 

Albert  Loa» 

AlJentowri 

Andrew  KcmaJe,  .  . 
BaraArd,  ,,.... 
Baylor  Female ,  ... 
B«]iumoat|  .  ,  .  ^  . 
Beovef  ♦ ...         ... 

lielhftron 

Bfrasie  Tift^ 

Bcthifl  FemulB,    .    ,    , 

BlttiMviLle 

Blue  Mountain  Fimalei, 

Boflcobcl 

Brsnnu,  ..,.., 
BrvQ  Ubwt,      .    .    .    , 

CfJdwflU 

CeDyal,     ..,,*. 
CentrpJ  CoL  tor  Womcta, 
ChmppeU  Hill  FemKk, 
ChJokasaw  Ftftn&le, 
ChrUliaDt      .    .    . 
C]iff<n-d  ^Female,  . 
Columbia  FarniUe* 
CopversB,       .    .    , 
Cottey;      .    .        - 
COK,    ...... 

EILxabeth,  .  .  . 
Elmira,      .    ^    .    ^ 

GndtOD^ 

G^Dtfiii  Nor*  4  Iod< 
Gouchnf,  .  .  .  ,  , 
Gnwnflboro  Faiaalo, 
llnrdin,  ..... 
Hill  man,   .    .    *    ■    . 

HoUlCLB 

Hood 

Uow&rd  FeEOole. 
Howard-PayruBp  . 
Iltihota  Womao's, 

Irv^DRt 

Isbell,    ...... 

Jewamine  Instityte, 

JudsOtl,  .  t  r  ,  - 

Kq«  Maf,  .    .  . 

La  Gran^,  .  . 

lAke  Ene,    .  . 

Ijandor,     .    .  . 

Li^d^  S.,  .    .  . 
I^xlncton, 

liberty.     .    .  . 

liraeslone^    .  . 

IJudetiwoof],  . 


LoubbuTg. 

t^i]t>y  Cobb  liulitul^, 

Maine  Woa,  a,     .        , 

Matiflfi«ld 

MaHoQ  Fema1«,    .     .    . 
Martha  Waahiaetoa* 

Martin,      

Murylaad  for  Woiricn, 
Memphis  Cofl.  F.  liiftt-, 
^flilcnb^^K  Female,    - 

Mill* - 

Milwaukflfl^DoTDGrp    * 

Si««.  Lnd.  TuB.^  CiiL, 
grnriAn  Sf  nUDaryp  . 
Mount  Holyofcc,  .  .  . 
Koir«  DameH  .  .  . ,  . 
OgoaiK  Schdol  for  Girbi 


DvcatuTp  Ghk,      .    . 
Tu^keKeen  Ala.,   .    . 
Talladega.  Ala-, 
Albert  Leu,  Minn.,. 
AJleDtowHt  Pn.|  ,    . 
Cuthbert,  Qa.,     .    . 
Xew  VorkCity,  .    , 
Beltott,  Tejia^.     -    . 
HarrcKU.bti7ff,  K|r,,H 
Beare;,  Par,    .    .    . 
Jaokaou,  Mbif.,    ^    » 
Poravth,  QtL,  .    .    . 
KcfpksD'jvillc,  Ky*, 
Blairairille,  Pa,,   . 
Bluft  Mountala,  MLeb. 
Nasbv]]J«ii  Tean.,    , 
Gainesville,  Gn,, ,    . 
Brya  MR*"!,  Pa*,  .    . 
DBQviUe,  Ky.p     .    . 
Con  way*  Ark.,     .    . 
Lexington,  Mo.. 
ChappeU  mil  Te*aa, 
Pcjatotoc,  MiiUJ,, 
CDlumbla,  Mo.,   .    , 
Union.  S.  C^   .    .    . 
Columbia,  S.  C.,      . 
Snartiinburg:i  3.  C*, 
Nevada^  Mo.,  .    .    . 
CoUcgp  Park.  Ga„  , 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,     . 
Elmifa,  N.  Y.,    .    . 
Dallas,  N.  C,      .    . 
Millptlecvm**,  Qa.,  . 
Baltimco-eH.  Md,,  .    . 
OrceanborD,  N.  C, 
lieiioo.  Mo.,    .    .    , 
Clinton,  Ml«s.,     ^    . 
HoUicia,  Va.,         .    . 

GaliailD,  T^na., 
Fayett*>.  Mo  h      .    . 
JmcksonrUlf!,  Ill.j^   . 
Mechs^nieebiire:,  Pa,, 
TiUlftd^ga^  Ala,, 
NicholaBvillf,  Ky.^. 
Marioii.  Ala..   ,    .    . 
Hjic4tf«iowii,  Md.,  ^ 
La  Orann,  Ga.^ 
Pviaatfvulfl,  Ohio.    . 
Greenwood,  S.  C,  * 
Auburn dal«,  Mas., 
Lexinj^tap,  Mo,, 
Gloflg^D'w,  Ky.i      .    . 
Gaffnpy,  9,  C,     .    . 
Rtv  Cbarlet,  Mo,,     . 
Riuwiflilvillfi,  Ky..    . 
Lnulsburg.  N.  G,,    . 

Atheiie.,  Utt' 

KcDt'i!  BilJ.  U%.,    . 
Mansfield,  La., 
Mrtrioa,  Va-t        h    - 
AbiPKdao,  Va.,    .    . 
PiilMki.  Tffnn,,,  .    . 
I  Lutbcrvillr,  M^,,     - 
Jackson,  Tenn,, 
Millprsburf,  Ky.,    . 
Miilfl  ColkiWjjClii, 
Milwaukee,  wla.,    . 
rolumbiiB^  Ml^.,     , 
F^cithleh'?m,  Pa.. .    . 
Jr^outh  Had)«7,  ffaaa. 
SftQ  Jo»6,  Cal.,     ,    . 
Oiontp,  Pa,.    .    .    . 


NoD-aertariaa, 
Mflthodut,  .  > 
Pmdbyteiitucit  . 
PrHbytorian,  ^ 

Heforinedt     .     . 
Mf^tbodiBt  Bouih, 
N  o  n'se£ta?iaD, 
Baptist,     .    .    . 
Non-sectaHau, 
Methodist,    .    * 
Non-sftotariaa, 
BaplJit^    .    .    . 
Baptiatt     ,    -    ■ 
Presbytcrtan,  ♦ 
Non-9ectiLrian, 
Baptbt,    . 
N  on-Beetafiao, 
Nqn-i^Utfan, 
Pliefb^rteriani  , 
Baptist,    -    .    . 
Moth,  Epia.  Sautbt 
^lotb.  Epiti.  South, 
Pre«b^rteriiin, 
Chri«tiiLti, 
S  DD-soctiLriani 
M&th.  EptA,  South, 
N  on-Kcctfiriaa* 
Noa-ftpc  tartan, 
Non-Sectarian, 
NoB-fleclszlan, 

Lutbaraa,  . 
State,  .  ,  , 
Mt^thoiilst  Epii 
Metb^  Epu,  Bo 
Hap^ett,  .  . 
BaptlBt,  .  . 
Non-Aectorian, 
lli?formi.4^d,  .  . 
Koa-*efft»iiant 
Meth^  Epla.  South 
Methodiflt.  * 
Lutbefab,  - 
Prewbytefian, 
Noa-MMftarian, 
Baptist,  .  ^ 
LutheraiLf 
Meth^  Epi*.  South, 
NDn««et^tarian,  h 
Meth.  Epis.  South, 
Nou-Aectarian* 
H  crn-aectariaa. 
Baptist,  .  H 
tiaptitft.  .  . 
Presbyterian, 
Metb.  Epifl.  ^uth 
Methodipt,  . 
Noa-MHtanan 
Metbodbt,  . 
Meth^  Epii.  Soutb, 

Ll]tl|£iFBtl.        .      .      , 

Metb.  Ep{4,  Boutb, 
Metb.  Kpia>  South, 
Noa'4eaMiriati,     ^ 
Meth.  Epii.  South, 
Metb.  Epia.  Bauih, 
Nan^stnMariaD, 
KonHKcts^n, 
Slates     »    .    .    . 
Honivinnr     *    . 
N  on-«tsrtarlaB , 
Homati  Catholii?, 
NQn-«ecnAriAa. 


h: 


M 
12 
9 

15 
14 
13 

m 

37 

10 
13 
14 
2S 

7 
IQ 
37 
12 
33 
57 
IS 

£ 
SO 

T 

B 
24 
11 

as 

27 
25 
14 
17 
32 
7 
A7 
45 
18 
23 
Ifi 

24 

m 

17 

an 
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Color  18  the  name  ^ven  to  distin^suish  the 
various  sensations  that  hght  rays  of  vanous  rates 
of  vibration  give  to  the  eye.  As  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  words  that  denote  our  sensa- 
tions, the  word  color  is  applied  also  to  the  prop- 
erties of  bodies  that  cause  them  to  emit  the 
light  that  thus  affects  our  senses.  The  molecular 
constitution  of  a  body  determines  the  character 
and  number  of  the  light  vibrations  it  returns  to 
the  eye.  This  gives  to  each  body  its  own  charac- 
teristic color;  hence  the  term  color  is  used  to 
denote  that  quality  in  respect  of  which  bodies 
present  a  different  appearance  to  the  eye  inde- 
pendently of  their  form. 

Ordinary  white  light  (the  light  which  comes 
from  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid),  when  trans- 
mitted throuffh  trian^pilar  pnsms  of  glass  or 
other  media  differing  m  dispersive  power  from 
the  atmosphere,  is  shown  to  consist  of  a  number 
of  colored  lights,  which,  meetins  the  eye,  together 
produce  the  sensation  of  white  ught.  The  colors 
thus  shown  are  usually  said  to  be  seven — ^red, 
orange,  3rellow^  green,  blue»  indigo,  violet — al- 
though in  reahty  there  is  an  enormous,  if  not 
an  infinite,  number  of  perfectly  distinct  colors 
in  light.  The  seven  oolors  are  frequently  called 
the  primary  colors,  and  other  tints  and  shades 
are  producible  by  mixing  them;  but  in  a  stricter 
sense  the  primary  colors  are  three  in  number, 
namely,  red,  green,  and  violet  (or  blue).  These 
three  colors  or  kinas  of  light  cannot  be  resolved 
into  any  other.  In  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word 
white  and  black  are  not  considered  colors,  a 
white  body  reflecting  and  a  black  body  absorbing 
all  the  rays  of  light  without  separating  them, 
whereas  the  colors  proper  are  due  to  separation 
oi  the  rays  of  light  by  partial  absorption  and 
reflection  or  by  refraction.  If  a  body  absorbs 
every  other  kind  of  light  and  reflects  or  transmits 
red  light  only,  it  will  appear  of  a  red  color;  if 
it  absorbs  every  kind  except  blue  rays,  it  will 
appear  blue,  aiul  so  on.  Ii  more  than  one  kind 
of  light  be  transmitted  or  reflected,  the  object 
will  appear  of  a  color  oompounded  of  these 
different  rays  of  light.  The  colors  of  metals  are 
due  to  what  is  called  "surface  absorption." 
When  white  light  strikes  a  piece  of  gold  yellow 
light  is  reflected  by  the  surface.  Yet  when 
hammered  exceedingly  thin^  gold  transmits 
greenish-blue  Ught.    In  case  of  simace  color,  the 


colors  by  reflection  and  transmission  are  different. 

In  art  the  term  color  is  applied  to  that  com- 
bination or  modification  of  tmts  which  produces 
a  particular  and  desired  c^ect  in  painting.  The 
colors  of  the  spectrum  have  to  be  distinguished 
from  colors  used  in  reference  to  pigmerUa.  The 
pigments  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  regarded  in  the 
arts  as  the  primary  colors,  produce  effects, 
when  mixed,  very  different  from  those  produced 
by  admixture  of  the  corresponding  spectrum 
colors.  These  three  pigment  colors  form  other 
oolors  thus:  red  and  yellow  make  orange,  yellow 
and  blue  make  green,  and  red  and  blue  make 
purple;  but  red,  blue^  and  yellow  cannot  be 
produced  by  any  combination  of  the  otiber  colors. 
— Local  color8  are  those  which  are  natural  to  a 
particular  object  in  a  picture,  and  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  other  objects. — Neutral 
colors,  those  in  which  the  hue  is  broken  by  par- 
taking of  the  reflected  colors  of  the  objects  wnich 
surround  them. — Posilive  colors,  those  which  are 
unbroken  by  such  accidents  as  affect  neutral 
objects. — Complementary  colors,  colors  wlUch 
together  make  white;  thus,  any  of  the  primary 
colors  is  complementary  to  the  other  two. — Sub^ 
jective  or  accidental  colors,  the  imaginary  comple- 
mentary colors  seen  after  fixing  the  eye  for  a 
short  time  on  a  bright-colored  m)ject,  and  then 
turning  it  to  a  white  or  light-colored  surface. 

In  the  three-color  process  used  in  various 
mechanic  arts  a  separate  photographic  negative 
of  the  object  is  made  for  each  of  the  primary 
colors.  For  printing,  separate  plates  are  made 
from  these  negatives  and  impressions  from  each 
are  superimposed  in  inks  approximating  to  the 
primary  shades.  Co\ot  photographs  may  be 
exhibited  by  projecting  light  through  the  three 
primary  negatives  properly  superimposed.  By 
an  improved  process,  however,  in  exhibiting 
oolorea  motion  pictures,  distinct  images  in  each 
of  the  three  primary  colors  succeed  one  another 
so  rapidly  upon  the  screen  as  to  coalesce  upon  the 
retina  and  thus  produce  a  wonderfully  exact 
impression  of  the  natural  colors. 

Combustion.*  The  operation  of  fire  on 
inflammable  substances,  or  the  union  of  an  in« 
flammable  substance  with  oxygen  or  some  other 


supporter  of  combustion^  attended  with  heat  and 
in  most  instances  with  light.  In  consequence  of 
the  combination  of  the  carbon  in  fuel  with  the 
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oxyfBa  of  the  air  being  the  univefBal  mcfthod  of 
gettmg  heat  and  light,  and  as  when  the  action 
takes  place  the  fuel  is  said  to  bum  or  undergo 
combustion,  the  latter  term  has  been  extended 
to  those  cases  in  which  other  bodies  than  carbon 
—  for  example,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  metals, 
etc. —  bum  in  the  air  or  in  other  substances  than 
air  —  for  example,  chlorine.  Though  the  action 
between  1^  gas  and  the  more  solid  material, 
as  coal,  wood,  charcoal,  of  whose  combination 
combustion  is  the  result,  is  mutual,  the  one 
having  as  much  to  do  with  the  process  as  the 
oUier,  yet  the  former,  as  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine, 
and  the  compounds  which  they  form  with  each 
other  and  with  nitrogen,  have  received  the  name 
of  supporters  of  combustion,  while  to  the  latter 
the  term  combustibles  has  been  assigned. 

Spontaneous  Combustion  is  the  ignition  of  a 
body  by  the  internal  development  of  heat  with- 
out the  application  of  fire.  It  not  unfrequently 
takes  place  among  heaps  of  rags,  wool,  and  cotton 
when  lubricated  with  oil;  hay  and  straw  when 
damp  or  moistened  with  water;  and  coal  in  the 
bunkers  of  vessels.  In  the  first  case  the  oil 
rapidly  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
this  being  accompanied  with  great  heat;  in  the 
second  case  the  heat  is  produced  by  a  kind  of 
fermentation;  in  the  thinl  by  the  i)yrites  of  the 
coal  rapidly  absorbing  and  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  extraordinary  alleged  phenomenon  of  the 
hmnan  body  being  reduced  to  ashes  without  the 
direct  apphcation  of  fire.  It  is  said  to  have 
occurred  m  the  aged  and  persons  that  were  fat 
and  hard  drinkers-  but  most  chemists  reject  the 
^leory  and  altogetner  discredit  it. 

Comet.  A  celestial  body  presenting  a 
nebulous  aspect,  and  traveling  under  the  sun's 
attraction.  Many  of  these  Exiles  are  distin- 
guished by  a  remarkable  tail-like  appendage. 
The  greater  number  of  those  hitherto  known  have 
revolved  round  the  sun  on  a  path  whose  observed 
portion  belonged  to  an  exceedingly  elongated 
ellipse,  or  was  even  parabolic  or  hyperbolic.  A 
few,  however,  travel  in  closed  orbits  around  the 
sun  in  known  periods.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able comets  in  recent  times  were  those  of  1780, 
1807,  1811,  1815,  1819,  1825,  1843,  1847,  1858, 
1861,  1874,  and  1910  (Halle/s).  We  know  so 
little  respecting  the  phvsical  conditions  of  comets 
that  it  would  be  hazarcious  to  speculate  at  present 
concerning  their  real  nature.  A  theory  of  great 
ingenuity,  and  (what  is  novel  in  this  branch  of 
speculation)  founded  on  physical  experiments 
which  really  seem  to  have  some  bearing^  on  the 
subject,  were  put  forward  by  Professor  Tyndall, 
who  is  disposed  to  regard  the  tails  of  comets  as 
resulting  trom  the  formation  of  a  species  of 
actinic  cloud  by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays, 
after  their  character  has  been  altered  during  their 
passage  through  the  comet's  head.  At  present, 
nowever,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  such  a 
theory  is  well  or  ill  founded. 

Conchologry.  The  science  of  shells,  that 
department  of  zoSlogy  which  treats  of  the  nature, 
formation,  and  classification  of  the  shells  with 
which  the  bodies  of  many  mollusca  are  pro- 
tected ;  or  the  word  may  be  used  also  to  incuide 
a  knowledge  of  the  animals  themselves,  in  which 
I  it  is  equivalent  to  malacoiogy»    In  systems 


of  oondiology  obeUs  ere  usually  divided  loto 
three  orders:  Univalves,  Bivalves,  and  Multi- 
valves,  according  to  the  number  of  pieces  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

Conductor*  A  body  capable  of  transmit- 
ting the  electric  fluid.  It  is  called  also  a  non-' 
deSric;  for,  unless  insulated,  it  will  not  exhibit 
electrical  excitement,  the  electricity  being  car- 
ried off  along  it  as  fast  as  it  is  oonmiunicated  to 
or  excited  upon  it.  The  metals  are  the  best 
conductors;  resinous  substances  are  very  bad 
ones.  Bodies  incapable  of  transmitting  elec- 
tricity are  called  nonconductors;  and,  because 
electricity  may  be  communicated  to  or  excited 
upon  them,  without  artificial  insulation,  they  are 
termed  electrics.  There  is  no  body  a  perfect 
conductor,  or  a  perfect  non-conductor,  llie 
non-conducting  power  depends  very  much  on 
the  extent  of  non-conducting  surface.  In  frio- 
tional  electricity,  the  best  conductors  are  the 
metals,  as  before  stated;  after  which  come 
graphite,  sea-,  spring-,  and  rain-water.  Ice  is 
a  worse  conductor  than  fluid  or  water.  Alcohol, 
ether,  paper,  dry  wood,  and  straw,  are  also  weak 
conductors.  Shellac,  wax.  amber,  and  sulphur 
become  conductors  when  fused;  and  glass  at  a 
red  heat  conducts  readily.  A  conductor  is  said 
to  be  insulated  when  it  rests  upon  non-conduct- 
ing supports.  A  lightning-conductor  is  a  pointed 
metaluc  rod  fixed  to  the  upper  parts  ol  build- 
ing to  secure  them  from  the  effects  of  lightning. 
It  IS  connected  with  the  earth,  or,  what  is  better, 
the  nearest  water,  by  a  good  conductor,  wMch 
is  sufficiently  thick  not  to  be  melted  in  trana- 
mittine  the  electricity;  and  which,  wheie  at- 
tached to  the  wall,  is  insulated  by  non-conduct- 
ors, so  that  the  electricity  may  not  be  diverted 
to  the  building,  instead  of  passing  harmlessly 
away.  This  useful  instrument  was  invented  by 
Franklin  in  1755. 

Congre^ationallsts.    A  lam  and   n>- 
fluential  Christian  sect,  called  also  Irukpendemts 
in  England,  because  they  hold  that  every  an^ 
congregation  of  Christians,  when  property  con- 
stituted with  deacons  and  a  pastor,  forms  an 
independent  body,  competent  to  its  own  diree- 
tion  and  government,  without  interference  from 
any  other  church,  or  any  presbyteries,  bishopa, 
etc.    They  therefore  hold  that  each  ocmgreg^- 
tion  has  inherent  in  itself  power  to  fix  its  own 
tenets  and  form  of  religious  worship,  and  to  ex- 
ercise ecclesiastical  government.    They  hold  « 
Christian  Church  to  be  a  eongreffation  of  true 
believers;   i.  e.,  persons  who  boui  openly  pro- 
fess their  faith  in  the  essential  doctnnes  of  the 
Gospel,  and  evince  the  earnestness  of  their  be- 
lief by  a  corresponding  change  of  dispoatioD 
and  demeanor.    The  doctrines  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  are  almost  identical  with  those 
embodied  in  the  Articles  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  interpreted  according  to  thar  C^vix>. 
istio  meaning.    They  disavow  all  subscriptioB 
to  creeds,  confessions,  or  artides  of  faith;  never- 
theless,  they  are  distinguished  by  a  singular 
degree  of  uniformity  in  mith  and  practice.     As 
to  the  origin  of  Independency,  it  is  probable 
that  some  conventicles  were  secretly  established 
in  England  soon  after  the  accession  of  Eliiabetb; 
but  the  first  prominent  advocate  of  Congreigar- 
tional  principles  appeared  in  1580,  In  the  ] 
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of  Robert  Brown.  The  I4ymouth  and 
ohtuetts  Bay  settlements  in  this  eountry  were 
founded  by  Congregational  pilgrims  in  1620 
and  1628;  and  others,  a  few  ^rears  afterwards, 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Congrepi- 
tionaliim  gave  New  Ekigland  the  distinctive 
character  it  b^irs  in  hktory,  and,  in  return,  the 
developmeht  of  the  New  England  Churches, 
and  the  teachings  of  their  pastors,  gave  Congre- 
gationalism substantially  its  fonn.  ''From  the 
earliest  settlement  of  New  England,  there  was  a 
definite  but  peculiar  relation  between  the 
Churches  and  the  State.  It  was  neither  that 
in  which  the  State  rules  the  Chxuch,  nor  that  in 
which  the  Church  rules  the  State,  but  rather  a 
pecufiar  blending  of  the  two.  Townidiips  were 
incorporated  with  a  view  to  ability  to  maintain 
a  settled  ministry,  and  to  the  convenience  of  the 
people  in  attending  public  worship.  Provision 
wae  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  pastors, 
and  for  all  necessary  expenses.  The  choice  of 
a  pastor  belonfi;ed  to  the  Church."  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  early  history  of  Ne^nr  En^nd, 
the  affairs  and  discussions  of  Church  and  State 
were  blended  in  what  would  now  seem  an  ex- 
tremely curious  manner.  Though  the  doctrine 
cd  Congregationalism  is,  that,  according  to 
Scripture,  every  Church  is  confined  to  the 
limits  of  a  sin^e  congregation,  ''the  feUow- 
iiiip  of  the  Churches  has  always  been  main- 
tained, and  all  'matters  of  common  concem- 
meait'  have  been  decided  by  the  common 
ootisent  of  the  'v^iole  body,  and  sometimes 
embodied  in  the  pronounced  opinions  of 
general  bodies  convened  for  the  special  occasion. 
Denying  the  authority  of  any  stiEmding  judlca- 
torv,  Coneiegationalists  recognize  the  necesmty 
and  desirableness  of  occasional  synods  for  de- 
liberation and  advice  on  great  public  inter- 
ests." Until  within  recent  times  the  Congre- 
gational Churchea  had  not  made  rapid  growth 
west  of  the  Hudson  River;  but,  latterly,  move- 
ments to  spread  the  sect  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  been  pushed  with  great 
enera^,  and  the  Chtirchea  have  mcreased 
rapiSy. 

Constellations  are  the  groups  into  which 
astronomers  have  divided  the  fixed  stars,  and 
which  have  received  names  for  the  convenience 
of  description  and  reference.  It  is  plain  that 
the  union  of  several  stars  into  a  constellation, 
to  which  the  name  of  some  animal,  person,  or 
inanimate  object  is  given,  must  be  entirely  arbi- 
trary, since  the  several  points  (the  stars)  may 
be  united  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  just  as 
imagination  directs.  The  grouping  adopted  by 
the  Egyptians  was  accordingly  modified  by  the 
Greeks,  though  they  retained  the  Ram,  the  BuU, 
the  Dog,  etc. ;  and  the  Greek  constellations  were 
again  modified  by  the  Romans,  and  Bjcam  by  the 
.^^obiana.  At  various  times,  also,  Christianity 
has  endeavored  to  supplant  the  pagan  system, 
the  Venerable  Bede  having  given  the  names  of 
the  twelve  aposUes  to  the  sigzis  of  the  zodiac, 
and  Judas  Schillerius  having,  in  1627,  applied 
Scripture  names  to  all  the  constellations.  Wei- 
gelius,  a  professor  of  Jen%  even  ^uped  the 
stars  upon  a  heraldic  basis,  introducing  the  arms 
of  an  tne  princes  of  Europe  among  thie  constel- 
lations.   The  old  constellations  have,  however. 


been  for  the  most  part  retained*  Ptolemy  eoo- 
meratedt  in  the  ''Svntaxis,"  forty-eij^t  con- 
stellatione,  still  called  the  Ptolemoum.  Thejjr  are 
the  foUomig:  (1)  The  twelve  m^  of  the 
zodiac;  (2)  Twenty-one  constellations  found 
m  the  northern  hemisphere  —  the  Great  Bear 
(Una  Major),  the  Little  Bear  (Ur9a  Mwor\ 
Perseus,  the  Dn^n,  Cepheus,  C^issiopeia,  An- 
dromeda, Pegasus,  Equuleus  (Horse's  Head),  the 
Triangle,  the  Charioteer  {Auriga),  Bodtes,  the 
Northern  Crown  (Corona  Boreilia),  Ophiuchus^ 
the  Serpent  (SerperUariua),  Hercules,  the  Arrow 
(Sagitta),  the  Lyre,  the  Swan  (Cygnu$),  the  Dol- 
phin, the  Eagle  (AquUa).  (3)  Fifteen  constella- 
tions in  the  eouthem  hemiBphere  —  Orion,  the 
Whale  (Cetu8)f  Eridanus,  the  Hare  (Lepua),  the 
Great  Dog  (Cania  Major),  the  little  Dog  (Cani$ 
Minor),  Hvdra,  the  Cup  (Crater),  the  Crow 
(Corvua),  the.  Centaur,  the  Wolf  (Lwpm),  the 
Altar  (Ara),  the  Southern  Fish  (Piacia  AuatNUia), 
the  Arao,  <^  Southern  Crown  (CorOna  Atiairdr 
lia).  Others  were  subsequently  added,  this  be- 
ing especially  rendered  necessary  by  the  in- 
creasea  navigation  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  now  ihe  different  groups  of  stars  have  come 
to  be  associated  with  all  sorts  of  animals  and 
objects,  including  the  Oamelopard,  the  Fly,  the 
Air-pump,  the  Compasses,  etc. 

Cfontlnui^f  Law  of*  The  principle  that 
nothing  passes  trom  one  state  to  another  without 
passing  through  all  intermediate  states.  From 
this  law,  for  instance,  if  it  be  known  that  at  two 
instants  of  time  a  body  had  a  temperature  of 
2Xf,  and  at  another  a  temperature  of  4ff,  then 
there  must  have  been  an  instant  between  these 
at  which  the  temperature  was  30°.  If  a  body,  at 
two  different  times,  had  velocities  of  twelve  feet 
and  twenty  feet  p^  second,  respectively,  we 
may  conclude,  from  the  law  of  continuity,  that 
between  &ese  times  it  had  all  velociticB  between 
twelve  feet  and  twenty  feet.  The  principle  is  of 
considerable  use  in  investi^tions  on  motion  and 
physical  change;  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  by 
Galileo,  who  ascribed  it  to  Plato;  but  Leibnits 
was  the  first  to  apply  it  extensively  to  test 
physical  theories.  He  established  its  truth  by 
the  method  of  redudio  ad  ahaurdum.  If  a  change 
were  to  happen  without  the  lapse  of  time,  tEs 
thing  changed  must  be  in  two  different  condi- 
tions at  the  same  instant,  which  is  obvioudy 
impossible^ 

Contractile  Force  or  ContractUity. 
That  property  or  power  inherent  in  certain  elas- 
tic bodies,  us^  account  of  which,  after  having 
been  exten<ifid,  they  reduce  themselves  again  to 
their  formei^iiiimensions,  if  permitted  to  do  so* 
It  has  been  Calculated  from  Joule's  data  that  the 
force  exerted  by  heat  in  expanding  a  pound  of 
iron  between  Or  and  100°  during  which  it  in- 
creases about  ^Vjs  of  its  bulk,  is  equal  to  16,000 
foot  poimds;  that  is,  it  could  raisB  a  weight  of 
seven  tons  through  a  height  of  one  foot.  An 
application  of  this  contractile  force  is  seen  in 
the  mode  of  securing  the  tires  on  wheels.  The 
tire  being  made  red-not,  and  thus  considerably 
expanded,  is  placed  on  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  and  then  cooled.  The  tire,  when  cold, 
embraces  the  wheel  with  such  force  as  not  only 
to  secure  itself  cm  the  rim,  but  also  to  press  h<»ne 
the  joints  of  the  spokes  into  the  felloes  and  naye. 
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'v,..i  iboY©^  Ufc^  ima^ptnXare  oi  the  mam  rmm 

M  jiUe  conducting  pofrer  for  heat;  tkm  water 
uLA>  be  bo*M  OB  iee,  ahhougb  B^Miated  from 
u  bv  a  very  tlim  stratiiiii  of  water.  Bat  if  the 
hquki  be  beated  from  below,  we  Dotaoe  at  onee 
tbat  cMrrenta  of  liquid  ascend  from  the  bottom 
to  tbe  top  of  the  fcawl,  aod  the  liquid  aequires 
A  ifliifofin  temperature.  Tfais  tfao^xxt  of  beat 
hr  iiiinnfn  of  matter  it  known  as  Comreetion. 
llie  layers  of  a  liquid  or  gis  wliidi  are  nearest 
to  tbe  flouree  of  beat  are  expanded,  and  thus 
beeome  speeifieaDy   lighter   than  surrounding 


portions, 

and  consequent] 


they  rise;  while  colder, 
ouu  v^,n^^^^m^*BJ  homa.  portions  descend,  are 
heated  in  their  turn,  and  then  ascend  to  make 
way  for  other  colder  portions.  Thus,  howevi^ 
badly  a  liquid  or  gss  conducts  heat,  it  can  rap- 
idly acquire  a  uniform  temperature  by  the  con- 
Tectaon  of  heat;  and  convection  takes  place  in 
cases  far  more  readily  than  in  fluids,  oecause 
for  equal  increments  of  heat  they  eiqpand  to  a 
greater  extent  than  liquids. 

Cooper  Union  or  Cooper  Instltote. 
An  institute  founded  in  New  York  Oty  in  1857, 
by  Peter  Cooper.  Its  object  is  to  provide  free 
schools  of  art  and  science,  and  free  reading  rooms 
and  hbrary  for  the  working  classes.  There  are 
lecture  courses,  a  museum,  an  art  galkry,  and 
a  Ubnry  of  31,000  volumes,  with  a  reading  room 
containmg  current  numbers  of  neariy  500  maga- 
lines  and  newmpers.  The  insUtute  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  $630,000  and  was  endowed  by  Mr. 
Cooper  with  $300,000.  It  has  received  addi- 
tional  gifts  from  time  to  time  fnun  Edward 
Cooper  and  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and  in  1899  An- 
drew Carnegie  gave  $300^000  for  the  founding 
of  a  day  schod  of  mechanical  arts. 

Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces. 
The  principle  that  any  one  of  the  various  forms 
of  phjrsical  force  may  be  converted  into  one  or 
more  of  the  other  forms.  Thus,  heat  may 
mediately  or  immediately  produce  electricity, 
electricity  may  produce  heat,  and  so  of  the  rest, 
each  merging  itself  as  the  force  it  produces 
becomes  developed:  and  that  the  same  must 
hold  good  of  other  forces,  it  being  an  hresistible 
inference  from  observed  phenomena  that  a  force 
cannot  originate  otherwise  than  by  devolution 
from  pre-existing  force  or  forces.  This  prin- 
ciple is  also  called  TransmukUion  opEnergy, 

Cosmogony.  A  theory  of  the  origin  or 
formation  of  the  universe.  Such  t^>eories  may 
be  comprehended  under  three  clasa^:  (1)  The 
first  represents  the  world  as  etema'^'in  form  as 
well  as  substance.  (2)  The  matter  (A  the  world 
is  eternal,  but  not  its  form.  (3)  The  matter  and 
form  of  the  universe  is  ascribed  to  the  direct 
agency  of  a  spiritual  cause;  the  woiid  had  a 
beginning,  and  shall  have  an  end.  Aristotle 
appears  to  have  embraced  the  first  theory:  but 
the  theory  which  considers  the  maJUer  ot  the 
universe  eternal,  but  not  its  farmy  was  the  pre- 
vailing one  among  the  ancients,  who,  starting 
from  the  principle  that  nothinp;  could  be  made 
out  of  nothing,  could  not  admit  the  creation  of 
matter,  yet  did  not  believe  that  the  world  had 
been  alwajrs  in  its  present  state.  The  prior 
stale  of  the  world  subject  to  a  constant  succes- 


'  afterwards  made   regular,   they   caUed 
;  The  Phenictans,  Bab^ooiaBB.  and  also  Egyp- 
itians,  seem  to  have  adhered  to  this  tkeosy. 
I  One  form  of  this  theory  is  the  aftomie  tkeosy, 
j  as  taqght  by  LeueqipUB,  Epicurus,  and  Lucro- 
'tins.    According  to  it  atoms  or  indivisible  par- 
.  tades  cadsted  from  eternity,  moving  lut  haard, 
and  producing,  by  their  mnatant  meeting,  a 
I  variety  of  substances.    After  havmg  |;iven  rise 
I  to  an  immense  variety  of  combinations  they 
produced  the  present  organiistinn  of  bodiea. 
The  third  theory  of  cosmogony  makes  God,  or 
some  deity,  the  Creator  of  tbe  world  out  of 
j  nothing.    This    is    an    ancient    and    widely- 
spread  theory,  and  is  that  taudit  in  the  book 
of  Genesis.    Anangoras  was  Uie  first  among 
tbe  Greeks  iHio  ti^ght  that  God  created  the 
universe  from  nothing.    The  Romans  generally 
adopted  this  theory,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of    Lucretius    to    estabhsh    the    doctrine    6L 
E^MCuras. 

Coandlg  of  the  Church.  General 
councils,  called  also  oecumenical  or  umversal, 
are  summoned  by  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  are 
designed  to  settle  questions  affectinc  the  Uni- 
versal Church.  The  Roman  Cathdic  Church 
recognises  twenty-one  general  councils;  the 
Gres  Churdi,  the  first  seven  of  these,  besides 
that  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  Protestant  Churdies 
generally  admit  the  f uU  authority  of  none  of 
them,  and  reckon  as  ORcnmenical  <Hily  the  first 
six.  The  following  are  the  most  notable  of  the 
councils  of  the  Churdi  of  Rome: 


A.  D. 

50. 

314. 


325. 

335. 

337. 

342. 

347. 
350. 

881. 

431. 

451. 

553. 

650. 

716. 

787. 

800. 

1122. 

1130. 


1170. 
1215. 


Of  the  AM«t]e0  ftt  J 

Of  the  Western  Biahops  at  Arlee.  in  Fkaaea,  t» 
soppreee  tbe  Donatuto;  three  fathers  «f  the 
F.n|^i«h  Church  went  over  to  attend  it. 

The  first  (Ecumenioal  en*  General  Nieene,  hcU  at 
Nioe,  Constantine  the  Great  presided:  Arias  aad 
Eosebios  condemned  for  herecy.  This  eooaoil 
compoeed  the  Nieene  C>eed. 

At  Tyre,  when  the  doctrine  of  Athaaaaias  waa 
canvassed. 

The  first  held  at  Constantinople,  when  tbe  Axiaft 
heroy  s<^«<i  Croond. 

At  Rome,  concerning  Athsnasim,  wUefa  listml 
eishteen  months. 

At  Safdi;  370  bishops  aUended. 

Of  Rimini:  400  bishops  attended,  and  ConstantKB* 
obliged  them  to  sign  a  new  confession  of  faith. 

The  second  General  at  Constantinople:  350 
bishops  attended  and  Pope  Damasius  presided. 

The  third  at  Ephesus,  when  Pope  Celestiae  pre- 
sided. 

Fourth  at  Chaloedon;  the  Emperor  Mardaa  and 
his  Empress  attended. 

The  fifth  at  Constantinople,  when  Pope  Vigiliua 
premded.  * 

The  sixth  at  Constantinople,  when  Pope  Agatho 
presided. 

Authority  of  the  tax  general  councils  retetabliahed 
by  Theodoeius. 

Tbe  second  Niceae  Council,  serenth  General;  350 
bishops  attended. 

Of  Constantinople,  eighth  General;  the  Emperor 
Basil  attended. 

The  first  Lateran,  the  ninth  General;  the  right  of 
inrestitures  settled  by  treaty  between  Pope 
Calizius  II.  and  the  Emperor  Henrr  V. 

The  second  Lateran.  tenth  General,  Innocent  11. 
presided;  the  preservation  of  the  temporal  ties 
of  ecclesiastics,  the  principal  subject  which  occa- 
sioned the  attendance  of  1,000  fathers  of  the 
Church. 

The  third  Lateran,  eleventh  General;  held  againal 
schismatics. 

Fourth  Lateran.  twelfth  General;  400  bishops 
and  1,000  abbots  attended;  Innooont  III.  pre- 
sided. 
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A.D. 

1245. 
1274. 
1311. 

1409. 
1414. 

1431. 

1512. 

1545. 

1870. 


Of  LyooB,  the  thirteenth  General,  under  Pope 

Innooent  IV. 
Of  Lyons,  the  fourteenth  General,  under  Gregory 

X. 
Of  Vienne  in  Dauphine,   the  fifteenth  General: 

Qement  V.  presided  and  the  kings  of  France  and 

Arragon  attended.     The  order -of  the  Knights 

Templar  suppressed. 
Of  Pisa,  the  sixteenth  General:  Gregory  XII.  and 

Benedict  XIII.  deposed,  and  Alexander  elected. 
Of  Constance,  the  seventeenth  General:  Mar^  V. 

is  elected  pope;  and  John  Hues  ana  Jerome  of 

Prague  condemned  to  be  burnt. 
Of  Basil,  the  eighteenth  General. 
The  fifth  Lateran,  the  nineteenth  General,  begun 

by  Julius  II. 
Continued  under  Leo  X.,for  the  suppression  of  the 

Pragmatic    sanction    of    France     against    the 

Council  of  Pisa,  etc. 
Of  Trent,  the  twentieth  (EoumeniciU.  as  regarding 

the  affairs  of  all  the  Christian  world;  it  was  held 

to   condemn    the   doctrines   of   the   reformers, 

Luther.  Zuinglius.  and  Calvin. 
Of  Rome,  the  last  (Ecumenical  which  adopted  the 

dogma  of  Papal  infallibility. 

Creed*  A  summary  of  belief,  from  the 
lAtin  credo  (I  believe),  with  which  the  Apostles' 
and  Nioene  Creeds  begin.  These  two  creeds, 
together  with  the  Athanasian  Creed,  are  the 
most  ancient  authoritative  Christian  creeds, 
though  numerous  ancient  formularies  of  faith 
are  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers. 
The  Nicene  Creed  was  set  forth  bv  the  Council 
of  Nioea  in  325,  and  is  closely  similar  in  wordine 
to  ancient  creeds  of  Oriental  Churehes,  and 
specially  founded  upon  the  baptismal  creed  of 
tne  Chureh  of  Cessarea  in  Palestine.  The 
Apostles'  Creed  was  originally  a  baptismal  con- 
f  esmon,  and  not  a  summary  of  apostolic  teaching. 

Dew.  The  moisttire  which  rises  into  tl^ 
atmosphere  during  the  day,  and  b  afterwards 
deposited  on  the  earth  in  gentle  drops  during  the 
night.  The  air,  when  heated  during  the  day,  is 
capable  of  holding  a  larger  quantity  of  water  in 
solution  as  vapor,  than  when  cooled  during  the- 
night,  the  low  temperature  of  which  causes  some 
of  the  water  to  separate.  The  s^arated  parti- 
cles, uniting,  form  drops  of  dew.  When  the  night 
is  cloudy,  the  surfaces  on  which  the  dew  would 
be  deposited  are  not  sufficientl^r  cooled  down  for 
the  purpose,  since  the  clouds  give  back  some  of 
the  heat  which  passed  ofif  by  radiation. 

Digestion  is  that  process  in  the  animal  body 
by  which  the  aliments  are  so  acted  upon  that  the 
nutritive  parts  are  prepared  to  enter  the  cireula- 
tion,  and  separated  from  those  which  cannot 
afford  nourisnment  to  the  body.  The  organs 
effecting  this  process  are  called  the  digestive 
organs^  and  consist  of  the  stomach,  the  great  and 
small  mtestines,  etc.,  the  liver,  and  pancreas. 
When  the  aliments,  after  being  property  prepared 
and  mixed  with  saliva  by  mastication,  have 
reached  the  stomach,  they  are  intimately  united 
with  a  liquid  substance  called  the  goMric  juice, 
by  the  motion  of  the  stomach.  By  this  motion 
l^e  aliments  are  mechanically  separated  into 
their  smallest  parts,  penetrated  by  the  gastric 
juice,  and  transformed  into  a  imiform  piupy  or 
fluid  mass.  The  gastric  juice  acts  upon  the 
albuminous  parts  of  the  food,  converting  them 
into  peptones^  which  can  pass  through  organic 
membranes  and  thus  entere  the  blood.  This 
action  is  aided  by  the  warmth  of  the  stomach. 
The  pulpy  mass  oeJled  chyme  proceeds  from  the 
stomach,  through  the  pylorus,  into  that  part 


of  the  intestinal  canal  called  the  small  intestine, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  the  pancreatic  juice,  bile, 
and  intestinal  juice.  The  pancreatic  juice  con- 
verts stareh  into  sugar,  albumins  into  peptones, 
and  emulsionizes  fats,  so  that  all  these  kmds  of 
food  are  rendered  capable  of  absorption.  The 
process  is  aided  by  the  intestinal  juice.  The 
bile  also  acts  upon  fats,  and  thus  the  food  is 
formed  into  the  chyU^  which  is  absorbed  into 
the  system  by  the  capillary  vessels  called  ladeaU, 
while  tlie  non-nutritious  matters  pass  down  the 
intestinal  canal  and  are  carried  ofif. 

Dissenter*  One  who  secedes  from,  or  is 
opposed  to,  the  service  and  worship  prescribed 
by  any  establi^ed  or  state  Church.  In  Eng- 
Icmd,  the  term  is  applied  (indifferently  with  that 
of  Nonconformist)  to  those  who  do  not  conform 
to  the  rites  and  services  of  the  Church  as  estab- 
lished by  law  of  the  land.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  term  does  in  no  case  apply  to 
either  Jews  or  Roman  Catholics.  Thus  tne  ap- 
parent paradox  exists  that  in  England  the  Pres- 
byterian body  are  Dissenters,  while  in  S<K>tland 
they  form  the  Established  Church,  leaving  the 
Episcopalians  as  the  chief  dissenting  body.  In 
this  coimtry^  there  being  no  state  Cnurch,  such 
differences  m  the  ecclesiastical  polity  have, 
necessarily,  no  existence. 

Distillation.  An  operation  by  which  a 
liquid  is  converted  into  vapor  by  heat,  which 
vapor  is  condensed  by  cold  m  a  separate  vesseL 
It  may  be  employed  for  various  purposes:  thus 
simple  distillation  purifies  liquids;  it  enables  a 
more  vglatile  to  be  separated  from  a  less  volatile 
substance;  by  its  means  a  liquid  possessing  a 
definite  boiling-point  may  be  separated  from 
other  liquids  possessing  other  boiling-points. 
This  latter  is  known  as  fractional  distulation, 
and  is  much  used  in  the  separation  of  hydro- 
carbons, the  various  products  being  collected 
at  intervals  of,  say,  ten  degrees  of  temperature. 
The  essential  parts  of  a  distilling  apparatus  are 
a  vessel  in  which  the  substance  is  heated,  called 
sometimes  a  stiU  and  sometimes  a  retort;  a  con- 
denser or  refrigerator f  in  which  the  vapor  is  cooled, 
and  a  receiver,  in  which  the  condensed  products 
are  collected.  Distillation  was  an  important 
operation  in  the  earliest  alchemical  processes  of 
which  we  have  any  record ;  it  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  known  before  the  time  of 
Plmy. 

Dominicans.  An  order  of  preaching 
friars,  founded  at  Toulouse  in  1215,  by  the  Span- 
ish St.  Dominic  de  Guzman,  who  was  bom  in 
Old  Castile,  in  1170,  became  one  of  the  instigators 
of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  died 
in  1221.  This  oraer^  confirmed  oy  biill  of  Pope 
Honorius,  1216,  rapidly  multiplied  in  Christenr 
dom.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  Domini- 
cans were  superseded  in  the  schools  by  the  Jes- 
uits, and  were  also  eclipsed  by  the  great  rival 
order  of  the  Franciscans.  Among  the  lights  of 
the  Dominican  order  may  be  counted  St.  Tnomas 
Aquinas  and  Albertus  Magnus.  In  more  modem 
times,  the  order  has  been  resuscitated  in  France 
by  the  propaganda  of  P^re  Lacordaire,  and  they 
are  likewise  to  be  found  in  Belgium,  HuzLnuy, 
Switzeiiand,  and  the  United  States.  Their 
rule  is  very  strict,  including  rigorous  fasting 
and  total  abstinenoe  from  flrah.    They  wear  a 
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white  robe,  with  a  black  gaberdine,  and  a 
pointed  black  cap. 

Drawlnff.  The  art  of  representing  on  a 
flat  surface  tne  forms  of  objects,  and  their  posi- 
tions and  relations  to  each  other,  was  prehistoric 
in  origin. 

Drawings  may  be  divided  into  five  classes: 
sketches,  finished  drawings,  studies,  academic 
drawings,  and  cartoons.  First  sketches  are  the 
ideas  put  on  paper  by  an  artist,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  them  out  with  more  complete- 
ness and  detail  in  some  more  elaborate  work. 
They  are  merely  intended  to  fix  and  retain  his 
first  thoughts.  Finished  drawing  are  such  as 
are  catefmly  executed  and  made  complete  in 
all  their  parts.  By  studies  are  generally  under- 
stood separate  parts  of  objects  carefully  drawn 
either  from  life  or  from  figures  in  relief;  for  ex- 
ample, heads,  hands,  feet,  arms;  but  sometimes 
the  term  is  apphed  to  drawing  of  entire  figures. 
To  this  class  also  belong  drawmgs  of  the  skeleton 
and  muscles,  as  well  as  of  draperies,  animals, 
trees,  foregrounds,  or  other  parts  of  landscapes. 
Academic  drawings  are  those  made  in  art  acade- 
mies from  a  living  model  in  lamplight  which 
brings  out  the  shadows  more  than  daylight. 
The  position  of  the  model  is  carefully  arranged 
at  the  commencement  of  each  sitting,  and  in  that 
position  he  is  required  to  remain.  In  this  way 
the  learners  practice  the  drawing  of  the  figure  in 
various  attitudes.  In  studying  drapery  and 
dress,  a  lay  figure,  made  of  wood  and  with  mov- 
able joints,  IS  clothed  in  various  styles,  and 
drawings  made  from  it.  Cartoons  are  drawings 
made  on  stout  paper  of  the  size  of  the  painting 
to  be  executed  from  them.  They  are  mostly 
employed  for  pictures  of  large  size,  and  are  regu- 
larly used  by  fresco  painters.  The  design  is 
pricked  through  or  traced  from  the  cartoon  on 
the  surface  that  receives  the  finished  picture. 

Dream.  A  series  of  mental  impressions 
occurring  to  sleeping  persons,  and  which,  there- 
fore, are  not  under  the  command  of  reason. 
Dreams  have  been  referred  to  various  causes; 
among  others,  to  direct  impressions  on  the  or- 
gans of  sense  during  sleep;  to  the  absence  of  a 
power  to  test  the  inaccurate  conclusions  drawn 
from  one  set  of  impressions  by  other  impressions ; 
to  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  oipms;  to 
a  less  restrained  action  of  the  mental  mculties; 
to  the  suspension  of  volition  while  the  powers  of 
sensation  continue,  etc.  In  health  there  is  a  less 
tendency  to  dream  than  in  disease ;  in  the  eaiiier 
than  in  the  later  periods  of  Ufe:  and  the  very 
act  of  dreaming  shows  that  the  brain  is  not  en- 
joying a  complete  state  of  rest.  The  phenomena 
of  dreams  are  yet  too  little  studied  to  en^Usle  us 
to  attest  much  with  certainty  regarding  them. 
The  popular  belief  has  frequently  ascrib^  them 
to  supernatural  agency,  especially  where  there 
has  been  any  coincidence  between  a  dream  and 
an  external  event;  and  it  may  be  said  that  if 
many  of  the  instances  of  remarkable  dreams 
may  be  explained  by  natural  causes,  there  are 
others  so  well  authenticated  that  we  cannot  al- 
together discredit  them  that  are  manifestly 
unexplained  by  any  scientific  theory. 

Dynamics.  That  branch  of  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  action  of  force  in  produeing 
motion.     It  treats  of  bodies  not  in  eqmHbrium, 


as  9UxHc8  treats  of  bodies  at  reet.  DynamioB  ia 
divided  into  two  parts  —  kinemaUcB,  which  in- 
vestigates the  circumstances  of  mere  motion 
without  reference  to  the  bodies  moved,  the  forces 
producing  the  motion,  or  to  the  forces  called  into 
action  by  the  motion;  and  kinetica,  which  in- 
vestigates the  nature  and  relation  of  the  forces 
which  produce  motion.  D3mamics  has  to  do 
with  the  primary  conceptions  of  space,  matter, 
time,  and  velocity,  each  of  which  admits  of 
numerical  estimation  by  comparison  with  unite 
arbitarily  chosen;  hence  dynamics  is  a  science 
of  numbers.  It  is  usual  to  consider  the  subject 
in  two  parts :  the  dynamics  of  a  partide,  and  the 
dynamics  of  a  rigid  body.  The  science  owes  its 
origin  to  Galileo,  to  whom  is  due  the  law  of  the 
acceleration  of  falling  bodies.  Huyghens  added 
the  theories  of  the  pendulum  ana  centrifugal 
force,  and  Newton,  developed  the  science,  and 
applied  it  to  the  infinitesixnal  calculus. 

electricity,  from  the  Greek  elektrcm 
(amber),  the  name  ai^;^ied  originallv  to  the  un- 
known cause  of  the  attractions,  repulsions,  spark- 
lin£s,  etc.,  which  attend  the  friction  c4  amber 
and  similar  substances.  The  same  cause  is  now 
recognized  as  giving  rise,  under  various  circum- 
stances, to  many  j^nomena.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of 
electricity,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have 
yet  an^  sure  knowledge  of  what  this  subUe  agent 
really  is.  Electricity  behaves  as  if  it  were  an 
incompressible  fluid  substance,  but  it  differs 
from  all  known  fluids  in  so  many  particulaxa 
that  it  may  be  asserted  that  whatever  else  it 
may  be,  it  is  not  a  fluid  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  Neither  is  it  a  form  of  energy,  thou^ 
electrification  as  distinguished  from  electricity 
certainly  b  such.  Many  scientific  men  hold  the 
view  that  electricity  is  the  ether  itself  (the  elastic, 
incompressible  medium  pervading  all  space  and 
conveying  luminous  and  other  vibrations),  and 
that  the  phenomena  of  positive  and  negative 
electrifications  are  due  to  displacement  of  the 
ether  at  the  surfaces  of  bodies.  Tlie  researches 
of  Hertz,  who,  by  direct  experiment,  verified 
James  Clerk  Maxwell's  brilliant  theory  that 
electrical  action  is  propagated  through  space 
by  wave  motion  in  the  ether,  differing  only  in 
respect  of  wave  length  and  period  from  the 
vibrations  which  constitute  light,  have  been 
of  the  utmost  value  in  helping  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  this  question.  Investigations  into 
the  phenomena  of  dectrio  discharges  in  high 
vacua,  followed  by  the  discovery  of  Roent^oi 
of  the  X-Rays,  have  also  thrown  great  light  on 
the  subject.  The  applications  of  dectricity  are 
extremely  varied.  Its  employment  for  tele^ 
raphy  and  electro^metallurgy,  for  chemical  awl 
for  medical  and  ph}rsiolojrical  purposes,  for  the 

Production  of  li^ht  to  muminate  streets  and 
uildings,  for  dnvinff  vehicles  and  machinety 
of  various  kinds,  may  oe  mentioned  as  examples. 
Motor.  For  practical  purposes,  to  produee 
continuous  power,  it  is  most  convenient  to  use 
a  machine  ostlled  a  motor,  which  is  so  arranged 
that  the  electricity  traverses  a  wire  wound  (in 
the  form  of  one  or  more  coils)  many  tames  around 
a  suitably-shaped  frame  of  iron  caUed  a  fiekl 
magnet  or  simply  a  field.  The  current  so  circu- 
lating round  the  field  magnetizes,  or  as  it  ii 
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called,  excites  it,  causing  it  to  exert  an  attrac- 
tion or  pull  upon  another  part  of  the  machine 
Imown  as  the  armature.  The  armature  is  also 
wound  with  wire  through  which  the  current 
passes,  and  is  placed  between  the  extremities 
of  the  field  magnet  which  are  called  poles.  The 
electrical  connections  are  so  adjusted  that  the 
attraction  or  puU  between  the  field  and  armature 
is  up  on  one  side  of  the  armature  and  down  on 
the  other,  thus  causing  the  latter  to  rotate  with 
any  desired  speed  and  power  according  to  the 
size  of  the  motor.  The  power  may  be  Drought 
in  by  wires  through  the  window-casing,  and  the 
whole  machinery  started  and  stopped  by  turning 
a  switch.  Being  entirely  noiseless,  perfectly 
clean,  susceptible  of  being  started,  regulated, 
or  stopped  as  stated  by  the  mere  pressure  of  a 
button,  and  cheap,  both  in  constructing  and 
operating,  its  utility  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  in- 
dustrial service  is  beyond  question.  There  is  no 
delay  with  electric  motors  similar  to  that  in 
getting  up  steam  in  a  steam-engine,  and  this 
quaUty  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  fire- 
engine  service,  and  is  made  use  of  in  the  electric 
fire-engine.  Upon  reaching  a  fire  the  connecting 
wires  from  the  electric  en^e  are  hooked  into 
the  box  on  the  electric  h^t  post,  from  which 
wires  run  up  to  the  electnc  hght  wires  above. 
The  en^ne  is  then  ready  for  instant  operation 
at  full  power.  The  revival  of  interest  in  the 
electric  motor  causes  it  to  seem  like  a  new  in- 
vention to  those  not  familiar  with  the  record 
of  electrical  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
electrician  Jacob!,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Czar  of  Rusi^,  propelled  a  boat  on  the  Neva 
by  electricity  more  than  half  a  century  a^o; 
and  not  many  years  later  Professor  Page,  in  tnis 
coimtry,  succeeded  in  driving  a  car  by  an  electric 
locomotive  between  Washing^ton  and  Bladens- 
burg  at  a  speed  of  nineteen  miles  an  hour.  But 
nothing  resulted  from  those  early  experiments 
on  accoimt  of  the  rudimentary  methods  of 
generating  electricity;  and  had  not  the  dynamo 
machine  oeen  made  commercially  successful 
the  motor  would  still  be  floating  in  the  brain  of 
scientists  as  a  future  but  very  indefinite  posa- 
bility.  Now,  however,  it  has  been  caught  and 
made  objective.  Thousands  of  electric  motors 
are  at  work  ii)  various  parts  of  the  country, 
ranging  in  capacity  from  one-half  to  twenty 
horse-power,  and  they  are  transferring  freight 
and  passengers,  running  printing-presses,  lifting 
elevators,  driving  ventilators,  and  making  them- 
selves generally  useful  at  domestic  and  industrial 
service.  The  adaptability  of  the  motor  for 
operating  street  railways  is  its  chief  recommen- 
dation to  the  American  people. 

The  Dynamo,  This  machine  is  very  like 
the  modem  motor  just  described.  In  fact  a 
dynamo  may  be  used  as  a  motor  by  supplying 
it  with  electricity  from  another  d3mamo  or  any 
other  source  of  electricity,  and  if  the  armature 
of  a  motor  be  rotated  by  a  steam-engine  or  other 
prime  mover,  it  will  ^ve  a  current  of  electricity 
and  become  for  the  time  being  a  dynamo.  The 
only  difiference  between  the  dynamo  and  motor 
is  in  the  proportioning  of  parts,  the  modes  of 
regulating  speed  power,  etc.  Only  after  the  in- 
vention of  the  modem  dynamo  was  this  fact 
discovered,  and  in  the  early  and  partially  suc- 


cessful attempts  to  make  both,  the  experimenters 
did  not  appear  to  even  guess  that  there  was  any 
particular  connection  between  them.  The  de- 
signing of  motors  does  not  stop  with  the  simple 
application  of  the  revolving  wheel  principles 
explained  above,  but  furnishes  unlimited  room 
for  skill  in  making  them  in  forms  convenient 
for  use,  and  adapted  for  direct  connection  to 
various  lands  of  machinery.  American  in^ 
nuity  has  undoubtedly  taken  the  lead  in  mftlnng 
motors  of  all  kinds. 

Tha  Trolley,  An  electric  street  car,  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  majority  of  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  Union,  is  known  as  a 
trolley  car  because  the  current  is  taken  from 
the  overhead  wire  through  the  trolley  or  wheel, 
whence  it  goes  down  the  pole  and  through  a 
wire  to  the  motor  which  is  situated  under  tl^ 
floor,  then  into  car  wheels  and  so  to  the  rails 
and  ground  and  back  to  the  generator  or  dynamo 
in  the  power  station. 

Electric  Light,  is  one  of  the  many  electric 
processes  which  depend  upon  the  faculty  of  being 
easily  converted  into  heat  at  any  desired  place 
and  m  any  part  of  its  conductor.  In  itself  elec- 
tric lighting  covers  a  range  of  sizes  or  powers 
more  extensive  than  the  candle,  the  gas-burner, 
and  the  calciimi  light  combined.  Heat  is  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  atoms  which  compose 
substances,  which  kind  of  motion  electricity 
always  produces  when  moving  through  a  con- 
ductor. The  temperature  increases  with  the 
current,  and  it  becomes  possible,  therefore,  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  conductor  to  & 
red  or  white  heat.  If  sucn  a  current  be  sent 
through  an  iron,  a  copper,  or  a  platinum  wire  it 
will  glow  very  brightly  and  be  in  danger  of  fusing; 
but  if  a  filament  of  carbon  be  used  instead,  in- 
closed in  a  vacuum,  it  cannot  fuse,  but  gives  out 
a  bright  light.  It  is  also  a  great  advantage  to 
be  able  to  produce  intense  heat  at  a  particular 
spot  by  pas^ng  a  current  through  a  wire  and 
tninning  the  wire  at  the  desired  place.  The 
higher  incandescent  or  luminous  heat  is  obtained 
by  making  the  section  of  the  wire  still  thinner, 
wnich  brings  it  to  a  heat  of  dazzling  brilliancy. 
This  is  the  whole  principle  of  the  incandescent 
electric  light  in  a  nutshell.  Electric  lights  are  of 
two  classes,  known  as  "arc''  and  incandes- 
cent." The  latter,  named  from  the  incandescent 
heat  of  the  thin  wire,  consists  of  a  fine  wire  or 
filament  of  any  substance  which  will  stand 
enormous  heat,  inclosed  in  a  glass,  with  the  air 
removed  to  prevent  its  burning  up  at  the  hi^h 
temperature.  These  lights,  which  are  usuaUy 
small,  are  very  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
are  used  for  indoor  illumination.  The  arc  light 
is  produced  by  the  current  passing  from  the  end 
of  one  rod  of  carbon  to  the  end  of  another  rod 
through  the  vapor  produced  by  the  burning  of  the 
carbon  and  is  named  from  the  curved  or  arc- 
shaped  path  which  the  current  takes  in  passing 
through  this  vapor.  The  passage  of  the  current 
heats  the  particles  of  carbon  in  the  ^  vapor 
as  well  as  tne  tips  of  the  rods  to  an  intense 
degree,  and  gives  off  a  light  of  absolutely  unap- 
proached  brilliancy.  They  are  used  for  street 
illumination,  man-of-war  search-lights,  etc..  and 
have  been  tried  in  the  more  important  light- 
houses of  the  world.    An  ordinary  gas-burner 
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IB  of  16  oandle-^wer.  The  bri^t  electric  li^ts 
in  the  street  are  1,200  to  1,500  candle-power. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty  light  is  48,000  candle- 
power.  Going  to  the  other  extreme,  we  have 
very  small  li^ts  of  1,  }4,  ^^  even  H  candle- 
power  for  special  purppses.  Tliey  are  used  for 
house  decorations,  m  the  hair  with  ball  costumes, 
in  bouquets,  etc.,  but  the  important  uses  are  for 
illuminating  for  exploration  places  into  which 
no  burning  light  could  be  introduced,  as  in  the 
method  recently  devised  by  medical  electricians 
of  illuminating  the  interior  of  the  stomach  for 
examination. 

Engineering^  the  branch  of  science  dealr 
ing  with  the  design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  various  machines,  structures,  and  engines  used 
in  the  arts,  trades,  and  everyday  life.  Engineer- 
ing is  divided  into  many  branches,  the  more 
important  being  civil,  mechanical,  electrical, 
mining,  military,  marine,  and  sanitary  engineer- 
ing!Mechani»Ed  en^eering  has  to  do  with 
the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  ma- 
chinery, the  design  of  manufacturing  plants,  and 
all  branches  of  industrial  production.  The 
mechanical  engineer's  education  should  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  civil  engineer,  with  the 
addition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  machine  construction.  Electrical  engi- 
neering is  a  branch  of  mechanical  engineering 
and  includes  the  application  of  electricity  to 
mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits,  as  derived 
from  some  other  source  of  energy.  Mining 
en^eering  is  a  combination  of  the  three  pre- 
cemng  branches  as  applied  to  the  discovery  and 
operation  of  mines,  the  building  of  mineral 
working  plants,  and  treatment  of  ores.  Military 
engineering  deals  entirely  with  the  arts  of  war. 
the  desi^,  construction  and  maintenance  of 
fortifications,  machines  of  defense  and  attack, 
ordnance,  and  the  surveying  of  country  in  prepa- 
ration for  military  operations.  Marine  en^- 
neering  is  partly  military  and  partly  civil, 
embracing  navid  architecture,  building  and 
operating  of  ships  and  naval  accessories.  In 
the  military  sense,  it. comprises  the  construc- 
tion of  war  vesseb  and  the  construction  and 
placing  of  torpedoes,  submarine  mines,  etc. 
Sanitary  engineering  consists  of  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers  and  drains,  providing  for  the 
cleaning  of  city  streets  and  the  disposal  of  gar- 
bage and  sewase,  reclaiming  of  swamps,  and 
overcoming  of  all  conditions  tending  to  interfere 
with  public  health.  The  education  and  training 
of  the  engineer  in  modem  times  have  called  for 
the  establishment  of  technical  schools  and 
courses  in  engineering  in  the  larj^e  colleges  and 
universities.  These  schools  provide  the  student 
with  the  theories  of  mathematics,  mechanics, 
and  engineering,  and  by  means  of  extensive 
laboratory  and  outside  work  provide  him  with 
practice  m  the  design,  construction,  and  use  of 
modem  engineering  appliances. 

Episcopal  Church,  Protestant,  a 
denomination  in  the  United  States  directlv 
descended  from  the  Chiurch  of  England,  whicn 
doctrinally  claims  to  be  based  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures^  as  interpreted  in  the  Apostles  and 
other  ancient  creeds  of  the  Church  that  have 
been  universally  received,  and  to  have  kept  her- 
self akx)f  from  all  the  modem  systemaot  faith, 


whether  of  Calvin,  or  Luther,  or  Arminius,  leav* 
ing  its  members  free  to  enjov  their  own  opinions 
on  all  points  not  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as 
necessary  to  soul's  health,  and  refusing  to  be 
narrowed  down  to  any  other  creed  or  creeds  than 
those  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Primitive  Church. 
It  claims  also  to  have  retained  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  Church  organisation  in  its  episcopate,  and 
in  its  Uturgy  to  nave  not  only  a  wise  and  judi- 
cious compend  of  doctrine  and  devotion,   but 
also  one  ot  the  most  effectual  of  all  possible  con- 
servative safeguards  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints.    Three  clerical  orders  are  recog- 
nised —  bishops,    priests,    and    deacons  —  the 
first  deriving  tneii;  office  in  direct  succession  from 
the  apostles  by  episcopal  consecration,  and  the 
others  receiving  ordination  at  the  hands  of  a 
bishop.    Those  of  the  second  order  are  entitled 
archdeacons,  deans,  rectors,  vicars,  or  curates, 
according  to  their  functions.    A  reader  is  a  lay- 
man licensed  by  the  bishop  to  read  in  a  church 
or  chapel  where  there  is  no  clergyman.    Parson 
signifies  a  clergyman  in  possession  of  a  parochial 
church.    From  the  time  of  the  first  congrega- 
tions of  the  Church  of  England,  in  America,  in 
1607,  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution^  all  the 
dergy  in  the  colonies  were  re^uirded  as  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bishop  of  London.    The  first 
American  Bishop  was  Rev.  Samuel  Seahuiy, 
who,  in  1783,  was  consecrated  in  Scotland  as 
Bishop  of  Connecticut.    All  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Chiurches  in  the  United  States  are  assooated 
m  one  national  body^  called  the  General  Conven- 
tion, which  meets  tnennially. 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  name  giTca 
to  certain  writers,  or  apologists,  of  the  ear(r 
Christian  Chiu*ch.  They  are  usually  divided  into 
three  classes — the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  Primi- 
tive Fathers,  and  (simply)  the  Fathers.  The 
Apostolic  Faihers,  who  were  contemporary  to 
some  extent  with  the  apostles,  are  Hennas. 
Barnabas,  Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius,  ana 
Polycarp.  The  Primitive  FalherSf  who  lived  in 
the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  include  Justin 
Mart^,  Irenseus.  Athenagoras,  Clemens  Akx- 
andnnus,  Hippol3rtus.  and  Ongen  (who  wrote 
in  Greek),  and  Tertullian,  Minutius  FeUx,  and 
Cjrprian  (who  wrote  in  Latin).  The  FcUhen,  or 
those  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centiudes,  beloi^d 
either  to  the  Greek  or  to  the  Latin  Church.  The 
principal  Greek  Fathers  are  Eusebius,  Athanasius, 
Ephraem  BypiB,  Basil,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Gregory  Nazienzen,  Macarius,  Gregory  Nyssen, 
Epiphanius,  John  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Theodoret.  The  prmcipal  Latin 
Fathers  are  Hilary,  Lactantius,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  and  Augustme. 

Friends,  Society  of,  the  orsaniiation 
commonlv  called  Quakers,  founded  in  the  middle 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  by  George  Fox. 
They  are  distinguished  from  other  Christian 
bodies  by  the  special  stress  they  lay  on  the 
immediate  teachmg  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  their  belief  that  no  one  should  be 
paid  or  appointed  by  human  authority  for  the 
exercise  of  the  gift  of  the  ministry.  In  obedi- 
ence to  this  belief  thev  hold  their  meetings  with- 
out any  prearranged  service  or  sermon,  and 
sometimes  in  total  silence.  The  Friends  behere 
that  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord'a 
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Supper  are  to  be  taken  spiritually,  and  not  in  an 
outward  form.  Their  protests  against  the  use 
of  oaths  and  against  the  exaction  of  tithes  and 
church  rates  cost  them  much  suffering  and 
frequent  imprisonment  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  their  existence.  The  simplified  dress 
which  Friends  adopted  from  conviction  200 
vears  ago  became  stereotyped  into  a  uniform. 
Ttds  dress  has  generally  been  given  uj),  as  have 
also  the  antipathy  to  music  and  sinpng  in 
its  rigid  application,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
speech,  sucn  as  Uie  use  of  "thee"  and  "thou" 
instead  of  "you"  (though  many  Friends  still 
retain  this  custom  among  themselves),  and  the 
avoidance  of  all  titles  of  courtesy.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  very  decided  evangelical  move- 
ment amons  Friends,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  old  quietism  is  dying  out.  As  a  result 
of  tlus  change  the  influence  of  the  Society 
beyond  its  own  borders,  through  home  and 
foreign  missioDB  and  adult  First  Day  (Sunday) 
Schools,  has  dev^oped  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
There  is  in  the  United  States  a  numerous  body 
of  Friends  called  Hicksites  (from  their  founder, 
Elias  Hicks),  who  separated  from  the  orthodox 
community.  They  hold  latitudinarian  views. 
The  Wilburite  section  are  conspicuous  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  their  adherence  to  the  livery  and  the 
"plain  language."  Large  numbers  of  persons 
wno  do  not  appear  in  the  statistical  returns 
attend  the  Mission  meetings  of  the  Society  oi 
Friends,  and  very  large  nimibers  come  imder 
their  influence  in  the  foreign  mission  field. 

Greek  Church,  The^  taken  in  the  widest 
sense,  comprehends  all  those  Christians  fdlowing 
the  Greek  or  Greco-Slavonic  rite  who  receive  the 
first  seven  general  councils,  but  reject  the  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  later  councils 
<rf  the  Western  Church.  The  Greek  Church 
calls  itself  "the  Holy  Orthodox  Cathdio  and 
Apostolic  Church,"  and  it  includes  three  distinct 
branches  —  the  Church  within  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  subject  directly  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople;  the  Church  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece;  and  the  Russo-Greek  Church  in  the 
dominions  of  the  czar.  The  proper  histonr  of 
the  Greek  Church  as  a  separate  body  dates  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Greek  schism,  or 
rather  from  the  conmiencement  of  the  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople  to 
establish  for  itself  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  and  an 
independent  headship  in  the  eastern  divimon  of 
the  empire.  The  ecclesiastical  preeminence  of 
Constantinople,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  followed 

rn  the  political  distinction  to  which  it  rose  as 
seat  of  the  imperial  residence  and  the  cen- 
ter of  the  imperial  ^vemment.  Originally 
Byzantium  was  out  a  simple  episcopal  see,  sub- 
ject to  the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea;  but  the 
rank  of  the  see  rose  with  the  fortunes  of  the  city; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Century  a 
canon  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  held 
in  381,  assures  to  it,  on  the  groimd  that  "Con- 
stantinople is  the  new  Rome,"  the  "precedence 
of  honor"  next  after  the  ancient  Rome.  The 
United  Greek  Church  comprehends  those  Chris- 
tians who,  while  they  follow  the  Greek  rite. 
observe  the  discipline  of  the  Greek  Church  ana 
make  use  of  the  Greek  liturgy,  are  yet  united 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  admitting  the  double 


procession  of  the  spirit  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  accepting  all  the  doctrinal 
decisions  subsequent  to  the  Greek  schism  which 
have  force  as  articles  of  faith  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  United  Greeks  are  found  chiefly 
in  floutbem  Italy,  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  in 
Poland,  and  the  Russian  Empire.  In  Italy  they 
are  computed  at  80,000;  in  Austria  at  about 
4,000,000;  and  in  Poland  at  about  250,000.  In 
Russia  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  number; 
it  has  fallen  off  considerably  in  late  years.  In 
Austria  they  are  divided  into  Romnanians  and 
Ruthenians  —  the  former  being  settled  in 
Wallachia,  Transylvania,  and  eastern  Hungary; 
the  latter,  in  Little  Russia,  Galicia,  and  north- 
eastern Hungary.  The  union  of  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Wallachia  and  Transylvania  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Century;  and 
although  the  Reformation  made  some  progress 
among  them,  they  still  for  the  most  part  re- 
mains true  to  the  union.  The  union  of  the 
Galioian  Greeks  or  Ruthenians  is  of  much  later 
date,  about  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  usatfe  of  the 
United  Greek  Church  as  to  the  law  of  oeubaoy  is, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff s,  the  same 
as  among  the  other  Greeks.  They  are  also  per- 
mitted to  administer  communion  under  both 
kinds. 

Heart*  A  hollow  muscular  organ,  the 
function  of  which  is  td  maintain  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  The  human  heart  is  formed  of 
a  firm  thick  muscular  tissue,  composed  of  fibers 
interlacing  with  each  other,  and  is  supplied  with 
nerves  and  vessels,  which  are  termed  coronary. 
Its  coronary  arteries  branch  off  from  the  aorta, 
and  the  coronarv  veins  return  the  blood  in  the 
right  auricle.  Its  nerves  are  branches  of  the 
eighth  and  ereat  intercostal  pairs.  It  is  divided 
in  the  middOfe  by  a  strong  partition,  and  on  each 
side  by  two  cavities,  cafied  ventricles;  one  the 
right  or  pulmonic^  and  the  other  the  left  or  sys- 
temic.  Attached  to  the  base  of  the  heart  are  two 
aurideSf  so-called  from  their  resemblance  to  an 
ear.  In  the  right  auricle  there  are  four  aper- 
tures: two  of  the  vena  cavce,  one  of  the  coronary 
vein,  and  one  an  opening  into  the  right  ventricle. 
There  are  five  apertures  in  the  left  auricle;  one 
into  the  left  ventricle,  and  those  of  the  four 
pulmonary  veins.  Each  ventricle  has  two 
orifices;  one  from  the  auricle,  and  another  into 
the  artery.  The  ventricles  are  supplied  with 
valves;  those  at  the  arterial  opening  being,  from 
their  form,  called  semi-lunar;  those  at  the  orifice 
of  the  right  auricle,  tricuspid ;  and  those  at  the 
orifice  of  the  left  adricle,  mitral.  The  valve  at 
the  termination  of  the  vena  cava  inferior ^  just 
within  the  auricle,  is  called  the  valve  of  Eusta- 
chius.  The  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  called 
diastole;  its  contraction,  systole.  The  alternate 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  are 
entirely  involimtary,  and  dependent  on  the 
nervous  system.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  daily  work  of  an  ordinary  human  heart,  in 
propelling  the  blood,  is  equal  to  the  lifting  124 
tons  a  foot  high. 

Horse  Power^  the  measure  of  a  steam 
engine's  power,  as  originally  settled  by  James 
Watt,  being  a  lifting  power  equal  to  33.000 
pounds  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute.    Thus, 
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an  engine  is  said  to  be  of  100  horse  power  (h.  p.) 
when  it  has  a  lifting  capacity  equivalent  to 
3,300,000  pounds  one  foot  high  per  minute.  To 
ascertain  the  horse  power  of  an  engine  multiplv 
together  the  pressure  in  pounds  on  a  square  inch 
of  the  piston,  the  area  of  the  piston  in  inches, 
the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  the  numbcnr 
of  strokes  per  minute,  divide  the  result  by  33,000 
and  the  quotient,  less  one-tenth,  allowed  for  loss 
by  friction,  will  ^ve  the  horse  power.  Engines 
are  f reauently  said  to  be  of  so  many  horse  power 
nominal;  the  real  or  indicated  horse  power,  how- 
ever, often  exceeds  the  nominal  by  as  much  as 
three  to  one. 

Illiteracy.  The  following  percentages  in- 
dicate the  relative  illiteracy  of  tbs  chief  nations 
of  the  world.  In  Rumania.  60.6  per  cent,  of  the 
population  can  neither  read  nor  write :  in  Servia, 
78.9  per  cent.:  in  Portugal,  68.9;  in  Spain,  58.7 
per  cent.;  in  Russia,  69  per  cent.;  in  Hungary, 
33.3  per  cent.;  in  Austria,  18.7  per  cent.;  m 
ItsXy,  37  per  cent.;  in  Greece,  57.2  per  cent.;  in 
Belgium,  12.7  per  cent.;  in  Ireland,  9.2  per  cent.; 
in  France,  14. 1  per  cent. ;  in  England,  1 .8  per  cent. ; 
in  Scotland,  1.6  per  cent.;  in  The  NetnerUuids, 
2.2  per  cent.;  in  Finland,  1.5  per  cent.;  in  Den- 
mark, .2  per  cent.;  in  Switzerland,  .3  per  cent.; 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  J2  per  cent.;  in  the 
German  Empire,  .05  per  cent.;  and  in  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Wtirttemberg  and  some  other  German 
states  only  rarely  a  person  can  be  found  who  can- 
not read  and  write.  In  the  United  States  the  ratio 
of  illiteracy  among  native  whites  is  3.7  per  cent. 

Libraries.  Libraries  existed  in  ancient 
E^vpt  and  Assyria,  and  Pisistratus  is  credited 
witn  the  honor  of  introducing  a  public  library 
at  Athens  about  B.  C.  337.  Cicero  and  various 
wealthy  Romans  made  collections  of  books,  and 
several  Roman  emperors  established  libraries, 
partly  with  books  obtained  as  spoils  of  war. 
By  far  the  most  celebrated  library  of  antiquity 
was  the  Alexandrian.  In  western  Europe  hbra- 
ries  were  founded  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth 
century  by  the  encourageinent  of  Charlemagne. 
In  France  one  of  the  most  celebrated  medieval 
libraries  was  that  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain 
des  Prds,  near  Paris.  In  Germany  the  libraries 
of  Fulda,  Corvei,  Reichenau,  and  Sponheim  were 
valuable.  In  Spain,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Moors  are  said  to  have  had  seventy  public  li- 
braries, of  which  that  of  Cordova  contained 
250.000  volumes.  In  Britain  and  Italy  many 
medieval  libraries  were  also  founded.  After  the 
invention  of  i>rinting  libraries  increased  with 
great  rapidity  in  number,  size,  and  importance. 
Among  tne  foremost  libraries  of  modem  times  are : 
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ArohivM  of  the  Senate,  .    .    .   Petrograd,      .    .  4, 

Bibliothdque  Nationale,     .    .   Paris,      ....  4, 

British  Museum, London.      .    .    .  3»moo,<iOO 

Imperial  Public  Library,    .    .   Petrograd,     .    .  2.iO.».:i74 

Public  Library New  York  City,  2.no,:i79 

Library  of  Congress Washington,      .  2.>;<i^^73 

Library,  Polish  Kingdom,      .   Warsaw,     .    .    .  Utv^a? 

"*■  ••    •    ■                      Berlin,    ....  l,.'iJii.£iOO 

Naples 1.   T^.iiOO 

Munich,      .    .    .  l.l'Hi.OO 


braryt 

K6nigl.  BibHothek Berlin,    .    .    .    .    1, 

Biblioteoa  Arch,  di  Suto, 
K.  Hof-  u.  Staatsbibliothek, 
Harvard  University,  .... 

Public  Library, 

K.  U.-  u.  Landesbibliothek, 
Rumiantseff  Museum.     .    .    . 

K.  K.  HofbibUothek,      ...     . 

Tale  University, New  Haven, 

Ka(.UniT.-BibUothek,  .    .    .   VieAna, 


CambridgeCU.S.)  Lt'.i  17 

Boston 1.1    1.747 

Strassburg,     .    .   1aii-"^V33 

Moscow l,'"iuj<X) 

Vienna.  .    .    .    .    1.  '  ^'i   lOO 
l,^n^i>,iK)0 


LiBKjtmT 

Brookl^  Public  Library,  . 
Cambridge  University, 
Bodleian  Library,   .    . 
DetKong.  Bibliotbek, 
Bibliothdoue  Royale, 
Columbia  University, . 
K.Univ.-Bibliotbek.   . 
Public  School  Library, 
Px'^^'r  TJbmry,    , 
Bi  J,  NfiH-ionaJ,    . 

Af  1  ^  i>rn  trf.".^  Library,      .     . 
Bitjliotli^qiie  iit  I'Ati^niil, 
K    Lniv.-Bibliothek, 
Unive^mt4ts  HibUothek, 
K.  L.mndefibiblJothfki    .     .         . 
Ufiiv.'iJiibliothfrek,       .         .    . 
KonipUjjkc  Kibliothe«k. 
B)bUrjtb^i]a&  df!  VVtiivvnit/i, 
Bi  bliti  tec*  N  B*if jn  ak  C*«  ,     . 
IWartiAW  Liniveriity,     .     .         . 
K.  Off  BibUothck, 
Bitil.  Arch,  di  HUkKo, 

Fren!  Library, 

Ort>Hfl.liof-BiblLDihek,  .    . 

K.  U&lv   Bibhothek.  , 
BibL  dfi  I'liiMi  de  Fraare. 
Public  Ijbmry, 
SiuithsoiiiAi]  liuititutjon. 
IcipcriAl  rubjuDt*    . 
Cliicago  University,     . 
Umver.-BJibliothek,     . 
Umversitj"  Library,     .    ,     .    . 
Public  Ftei»  Librariet. 
Imp,  Acfldemy  of  ScieupPt 
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New  York  aty.  862,112 

Oambridge(Eng.)  MO.OOQ 

Oxford,  ....  800,000 

Copenhagen,  770,000 

Brussels.     .    .    .  700.000 

New  York  aty,  O00.ia0 

Munich.      .    .    .  601.475 

New  York  aty,  661,519 

Chicago,.    .    .    .  663.657 

Madrid 650.000 

Edinburgh,    .    .  632.000 


Paris,  .... 
06ttingen,  .  . 
Leipsig,  .  .  . 
Stuttgart,  .  .  . 
Amsterdam,  .  . 
The  Hague,  .  . 
Paris,  .... 
Florence.  .  .  . 
Warsaw,  .  .  . 
Dresden,  .  .  . 
Florence,  .  .  . 
Philadelphia,  . 
Darmstadt,  .  . 
TObingen,  .  . 
Paris.  .... 
aevdand.  .  . 
Washington. 

Tokyo 

Chicago,.  .  .  . 
Heidelberg.    .    . 

Kiev. 

Manchester  (Eng.) 
Petrograd.     .    . 


624.004 
610,162 
610,000 
603.186 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
505.502 
576.387 
570.000 
566,000 


564.512 
555.283 
550,009 
642J92 

621.619 
507.509 
507,099 


600.099 
500,009 
500,099 


Light.     That  peculiar  property  of  matter 
which  affects  the  nerves  of  sight,  and  cauaes  09 
to  see.    A  ray  of  light  is  an  exceedingly  snuU 
portion  of  Ufl^t  as  it  comes  from  a  luminous  body. 
A  beam  of  light  is  a  collection  of  parallel  rava 
A  medium  is  a  body  which  affords  a  passage  for 
the  rays  of  light.    A  pencil  of  rauB  is  a  mass  of 
divergmg  or  converging  rays.     Converging  nys 
are  those  which  tend  to  acommon  point;  diierfini 
rays,  those  which  come  from  one  point,  and  coor 
tinually  separate  as  they  proceed.    The  niy9 
of  light  are  paraUd.  where  tne  lines  which  they 
describe  are  so.    Tne  radiant  point  is  the  point 
from  which  diverging  rays  proceed.    The  focuM 
is  the  point  to  which  the  converging  lays  are 
directea.    Light  passes  off  from  a  lununous  body 
in  all  directions,  and  its  intensity  decreases  m 
the  square  of  the  distance  increases:  thus,  if 
one  object  is  twice  as  far  from  a  luminous  body 
as  another  of  the  same  size,  it  will  receive  only 
one-fourth  as  much  light  as  the  latter.    Tbs 
velocity  with  which  li^^t  travels  is  enormous. 
According  to  determinations  by  Foucault,  Mi- 
chelsonTNewcomb,  Comu,  and  others,  employinc 
both  the  ''turning  mirror*'  and  the  "toothed 
wheel''  methods,  hght  has  a  velocity  of  300,000 
kilometers,  about  186.600  miles,  p^  second,  so 
that  it  requires  but  little  more  than  eight  minutes 
to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

When  light  encounters  an  obstacle,  some  of  it 
is  reflected,  some  absorbed,  and,  if  the  interposed 
body  is  not  opaque,  some  of  it  is  transnutted. 
During  transmission  it  is  modified,  being  in 
some  cases,  as  with  doubly  refracting  crystals, 
decomposed  into  two  white  ravs,  poeseasing 
different  properties;  and  in  others,  as  with 
glass  prisms,  decomposed  into  a  nuinber  of 
colored  rays,  accompanied  by  rays  which  are 
colorless,  and  in  fact  invieibUt  but  which  have 
marked  chemical  and  calorific  properties.  When 
luminous  rays  pass  into  a  dark  chamber  through 
a  small  aperture,  and  are  received  upon  &  acreeOf 
they  form  images  of  external  objects.     These 
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imaAes  are  inyerted;  their  shape  is  ahr&ys  that 
of  the  external  objects,  and  is  independent  of  the 
riiape  of  the  aperture.  The  inversion  of  the 
images  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  luminous 
rays  proceeding  from  external  objects,  and  pene- 
trating into  the  chamber,  cross  one  another  in 
passing  the  aperture.  Continuing  in  a  straight 
line,  the  rays  from  the  higher  parts  meet  the 
screen  at  the  lower  parts,  and  inversely,  those 
which  come  from  the  lower  parts  meet  the 
higher  parts  of  the  screen.  Hence  the  inversion 
oi  the  image.  Light,  heat,  and  the  chemical 
principle  seem  to  be  modifications  of  the  same 
element:  but  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
thiBvdmer, 

Liquid  Air  is  based  upon  the  cooling 
that  air  undergoes  when  it  is  subject  to  ex- 
pansion uid  passes  from  a  given  to  a  lower 
pressure.  To  obtain  a  liquefaction  of  the  air 
at  atmospheric  pressure  it  is  necessary  to  cool 
it  to— 191°;  that  is,  to  comjwess  it  to  800 
atmospheres  before  expanding  it.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  an  el^tric  motor  actuating  a 
pump  which  sucks  air  from  the  atmosphere.  ,  It 
18  then  dried  by  passing  over  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  thence  into  a  liquid  ammonia  refrigerating, 
apparatus.  Liquid  au-  is  successfully  employed' 
in  the  production  of  oxygen.  It  is  of  little  use 
as  a  motive  power  or  refrigerant,  partly  on 
account  of  its  cost. 

JLuDflTSy  the  sole  breathing  organs  of  reptiles, 
birds,  mammals,  and  in  part  of  amphibians 
(frogs,  newts,  etc.),  the  latter  forms  breathing  in 
early  life  by  branchis  or  gills,  and  afterwards 
partly  or  entirely  by  lungs.  The  essential  idea 
of  a  lung  is  that  of  a  sac  communicating  with  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  a  tube,  the  trachea  or 
windpipe,  throus^  which  air  is  admitted  to  the 
or^m,  and  throu^  structural  peculiarities  to  its 
intimate  parts,  the  air  serving  to  supply  oxygen 
to  the  blood  and  to  remove  carbomc  acid.  In 
the  mammalia,  including  man^  the  lungs  are  con- 
fined to  and  freely  suspended  m  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  or  chest,  whicn  is  completely  separated 
from  the  abdominal  cavity  by  the  muscular ' 
diaphragm  or  ' 'midriff.' '  In  man  the  lungs  are 
made  up  of  honeycomb-like  cells  which  receive 
their  suppler  of  air  through  the  bronchial  tubes. 
If  a  bronchial  tube  is  traced  it  is  found  to  lead 
into  a  parage  which  divides  and  subdivides, 
leading  off  into  air  cells.  The  walls  of  these  air- 
cells  consist  of  thin,  elastic,  connective  tissue, 
through  which  run  small  blood  vessels  in  con- 
nection with  the  pulmonarv  artery  and  veins. 
By  this  arrangement  the  blood  is  Drought  into 
contact  with,  and  becomes  purified  by  means  of, 
the  air.  The  impure  blood  enters  at  the  root  of 
the  lunff  through  the  pulmonary  artery  at  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  and  passes  out  purified 
through  the  pulmonary  veins  towards  the  left 
side  of  the  heoit.  Both  lungs  are  enclosed  in  a 
delicate  membrane  called  the  pleura,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  double  sac  that  on  one  side  lines 
the  ribs  and  part  of  the  breast  bone,  and  on  the 
other  side  surrounds  the  lung.  Pleurisy  arises 
from  inflammation  of  this  membrane.  The 
lungs  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  heart, 
the  upper  part  of  each  fits  into  the  upper  comer 
of  the  chest,  about  an  inch  above  the  coUar  bone, 
while  the  base  of  each  rests  upon  the  diaphragm. 


The  right  lung  is  shorter  and  broader  than  the 
left,  which  extends  downwards  farther  bv  the 
breadth  of  a  rib.  Each  lung  exhibits  a  broad 
division  into  an  upper  and  lower  portion  or  lobe, 
the  division  being  marked  by  a  deep  cleft  which 
runs  downwards  obliquely  to  the  front  of  the 
organ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  right  lung  there  is 
a  further  division  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
cleft.  Thus  the  left  lung  has  two,  whilst  the 
right  lung  has  three  lobes.  These  again  are 
divided  into  lobtdes  which  measure  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and  consist 
of  air  cells,  blood  vessels,  nerves,  Ijrmphatic  ves- 
sels, and  the  tissue  by  which  the  lobules  theoo- 
selves  are  bound  together.  The  elastidtv  of  the 
lungs  by  which  they  expand  and  expel  the  air  is 
due  to  the  contractile  tissues  found  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  air  ceUs,  this  elasticity  being 
aided  by  a  delicate,  elastic,  surface  tissue.  The 
lungs  are  populany  termed  ''lights,"  because 
they  are  the  lightest  organs  in  the  body,  and 
float  when  placed  in  water,  except  when  they 
are  diseased. 

LiUtlieraiiS.  A  designation  originally  i4>- 
pUed  by  their  adversaries  to  the  Reformers  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  afterward  appro- 
priated among  Protestants  themselves  to  those 
who  took  part  with  Martin  Luther  against  the 
Swiss  Reformers,  particularly  in  the  contro- 
versies regarding  tne  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  so 
employed  to  this  day  as  the  designation  of  one 
of  the  two  great  sections  into  which  the  Protes- 
tant Church  was  divided,  the  other  being  known 
as  the  Reformed  Churcn.  Lutheranism  is  the 
prevailing  form  of  Protestantism  in  Germany; 
It  is  the  national  religion  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway;  and  there  are  Lutheran  churches 
in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  in  Holland, 
France,  Polana,  and  the  United  States.  The 
growth  in  Continental  Europe  has  been  most 
marked.  Among  the  Lutheran  sjrmbolical  books 
the  "Augsbuig  Confession,"  Luther's  "Shorter 
Catechism,"  and  the  "Formula  Concordis" 
("Formula  of  Harmony")  hold  the  principal 
place.  It  is  often  alleged  that  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed 
is  that  the  Lutherans  hold  to  the  doctrine  of 
consubstantiation  and  reject  transubstantiation. 
This,  however,  is  repudiated  by  the  Church's 
theologians  without  a  dissenting  voice.  In  the 
"Witt^erg  Concord."  prepan^  in  1536,  and 
sipied  by  Luther  and  the  other  leaders  in  the 
Church,  it  is  said:  "We  deny  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  as  we  do  also  deny  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  locally  included  in 
the  bread."  The  "Formula  of  Concord"  says: 
"The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  supper  is  not  of  a 
physical  nature,  nor  earthly,  nor  Capemaitish, 
and  yet  it  is  most  true."  In  its  constitution  the 
Lutheran  Church  is  generally  unepiscopal  with- 
out being  properly  Presbyterian.  It  is  consisto- 
rial,  with  the  civil  authorities  so  far  in  place  of 
bishops.  In  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
there  are  bishops,  and  in  Sweden  an  archbishop 
(of  Upsala),  but  their  powers  are  very  limitea. 
In  the  United  States  wider  extremes  in  the  mode 
of  worship  have  existed  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  worla.^  There  are  five  general  bodies  of 
Lutherans  in  the  United  States,  besides  nineteen 
independent   synods,    with   a   total   of   9,450 
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ministen,  16,220  churohes,  and  over  2,444,000 
members. 

Methodist.  A  branch  of  the  Qiristian 
Church  which  originated  in  EIngland  during  the 
Eighteenth  Centuiy.  In  1729  John  Wesley, 
with  his  brother  Charies  and  a  few  other  asso- 
ciates at  Oxford,  oiganized  a  meeting  for  their 
mutual  moral  improvement.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  others,  among  them  Hervey  and 
George  Whitefield,  till  at  the  end  of  six  3rear8 
they  numbered  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  term 
"fi^thodists"  was  appUed  to  them  on  accoimt 
of  their  methodical  mode  of  life  and  work. 
After  his  return  from  Georgia,  in  1738,  Wesley 
began  to  preach  with  great  fervor.  In  the  eariy 
part  of  1739,  Whitefield  set  the  first  exami>le  of 
open-air  preaching  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol, 
addresong  an  immense  crowd  of  colliers.  John 
Wesley,  as  well  as  his  brother  Charles,  followed 
this  example.  Being  denied  admission  to  the 
churches  by  the  clergy,  they  preached  in  private 
houses,  bams,  market  places,  and  the  o{)en  fields. 
The  converts  made  by  their  preaching  were 
either  despised  or  utterly  neglected  by  the  Church, 
and  hence  Wesley,  at  their  own  requefit,  formed 
them  into  societies  for  mutual  edification  and 
improvement,  called  "the  United  Societies." 
For  their  government  a  few  simple  rules  were 
proposed  by  the  Wesle3r8,  which,  with  slight 
exceptions,  are  still  recognised  as  the  "General 
Rules  "  by  all  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Methodism  strdve  at  first  only  to  restore  a 
purified  and  intensified  spiritual  life.  The  sub- 
stance of  its  doctrines  is  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Wesley,  John  Fletcher,  Richard 
Watson,  and  others,  and  in  the  generally  uniform 
teachii^  of  the  Methodist  pulpit.  The  articles 
which  Wedey  prepared  for  the  Methodist  Church 
in  America  were  taken  substantially  from  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Methodism  holds  that  the  salvation  or  non- 
salvation  of  each  human  being  depends  solely 
on  his  own  free  action  in  respect  to  the  enlighten- 
ing, renewing,  and  sanctifying  inworkings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  hence  it  is  Arminian  in  dis- 
tinction from  Calvinistic.  It  emphasizes  the 
doctrine  of  assurance,  t.  e.,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
bears  witness  of  pardon  and  acceptance  to  the 
justified  sinner.  It  also  makes  prominent  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  perfection,  or  perfect  love. 
Methodist  polity,  like  the  Methodist  confession, 
is  to  be  understood  only  by  regarding  Methodism 
as  a  revival  and  missionary  movement.  Wesley 
thought  as  little  of  establishing  a  separate  Church 

g>lity  as  of  publishing  a  separate  theology, 
ut  the  neglect  and  freauent  ridicule  of  the  con- 
verts by  the  clergy  of  tne  establishment  caused 
many  to  relapse;  and  this  led  him  to  consent 
reluctantly  to  the  appointment  of  lay  preachers. 
The  first  assembly  that  took  the  name  of  "con- 
ference" was  held  in  the  Foundery,  London, 
June  25,  1744,  and  thereafter  annually.  Se- 
cession was  discouraged,  and  they  distinctly 
denied  that  they  were  dissenters.  Previous  to 
the  conference  of  1744,  the  greater  portion  of 
England  had  been  divided  into  "circuits,"  and 
provision  had  been  made  to  supplv  these  with 
preachers  for  such  time  as  the  need  of  the  work 
seemed  to  indicate.  Wesley's  Views  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority  and  polity  underwent   radical 


changes,  and  led  him,  at  the  reeognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  American  colomes,  to  pro- 
vide a  separate  Church  organization  for  the 
Methodists  of  America,  and  at  his  death  to  per- 
petuate his  work  by  constttutinff  the  "United 
Societies"  a  distinct  eoclesiasticar body  in  regu- 
lar legal  form.    Methodism  holds  to  no  insmred 


or  divinely  imposed  Church  polity. 

Britain  it  recognizes  but  one  order  of  deigy, 

while  in  America  it  has  proidded  two. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  original 
and  largest  body  of  Methodists  in  the  United 
States.  Wedey  and  Whitefield.  during  their 
visits  to  America,  had  oiganizea  no  Methodist 
societies.  In  1766,  a  class  was  formed  byPhilip 
Embury,  greatly  assisted  by  Captain  Thomas 
Webb,  an  officer  of  the  British  Army  stationed 
in  New  York,  one  of  Wesley's  local  preachers. 
Webb  preached  and  formed  classes  during  1768, 
on  Lon^  Island^  and  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Philadelphia.  In  the  same  year  the  first 
chapel  was  dedicated  in  John  Street,  New  York; 
and,  in  1770,  the  first  Methodist  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia was  erected.  In  1760,  Boardman  and 
Pilmore,  the  first  missionaries  sent  to  Ameriea 
by  Wesley,  arrived  in  New  York.  In  1771, 
Francis  Asbury  arrived,  and  the  next  year  he 
was  appointed  by  Wesley  superintendent  of 
the  American  societies.  He  was  soon  super- 
seded by  Thomas  Ranldn.  The  first  Amencan 
conference  was  held  in  1773,  and  consisted  of 
ten  preachers,  all  of  European  birth.  The  so- 
cieties then  aggregated  1,160  members.  At  Uie 
bei^nning  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  nearly 
all  the  preachers  of  English  descent,  except  An- 
bury, returned  home.  During  the  war  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  America  was  nearly  extinguished, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  Metnodists  on  the 
English  clergy  for  the  sacraments  almost  entirely 
failed  them.  Wesley  in  1780,  applied  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  ordain  at  least  one  pre^yter 
to  administer  the  sacraments  among  the  American 
Methodists,  but  was  refused.  Therefore,  in  1784, 
Wesley,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Creighton 
and  Richard  Whatcoat,  presbyters,  ordained 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.  D.,  as  superintendent 
of  the  American  Methodist  Churches,  with  the 
instruction  that  Asbury  should  be  asdstant 
superintendent.  On  Coke's  arrival  a  gjenersl 
conference  of  sixty  ministers  met  in  Baltimore, 
December  24,  1784.  adopted  the  episcopal  form 
of  government,  made  the  episcopal  office  elective, 
and  held  the  superintendents  amenable  to  the 
body  of  ministers  and  preachers.  The  "Simday 
Service"  and  twenty-five  "Articles  of  Religion" 
were  adopted.  In  1800,  Richard  Whatcoat  was 
elected  bishop,  and,  in  1808,  William  McKendree. 
In  1808,  the  plan  of  a  delegated  general  con- 
ference was  adopted.  This  body,  composed  of 
ninety  members,  held  its  first  session  in  1812. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
are  expressed  in  the  twenty-five  "Articles  of 
Religion,"  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
twenty-third,  which  recognizes  the  civil  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  were  prepared  by 
Wesley  from  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

There  are  five  judicatory  bodies,  termed  re- 
spectively the  "general  conference,"  the  "iudi- 
<nal  conference,"  the  "annual  oonferenoe."  the 
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"district  conferenee/*  and  the  "quarterly  eon- 
ference."  Prior  to  1872,  the  general  oomerenoe 
was  oomposed  exclusively  of  preachers.  It  sub- 
sequently consisted  of  two  laymen  for  each  annual 
conference  and  one  minister  for  every  forty-five 
members.  In  1900,  the  representation  was  made 
ec|uaL  The  general  conference  meets  quadren- 
nially, and  is  presided  over  bv  the  bishops.  It 
is  tlie  sole  legislative  body  of  the  Church.  It 
elects  bishops,  miscdonary  and  educational  secre- 
taries, book  agents,  and  editore  of  its  periodicals, 
and  is  also  the  court  of  final  appeal.  The  annual 
oonference  consists  of  travehng  preachers.  A 
bishop  is  the  pre^ding  officer,  or  m  his  absence 
the  conference  may  appoint  its  president.  Its 
powers  are  simply  aaministrative.  It  holds 
its  members  responsible,  passin^their  character 
under  examination  each  year.  The  district  con- 
ference is  composed  of  the  presiding  elder  of  the 
district,  pastors,  local  preachers,  exhorters,  and 
one  steward  and  Sunday  school  superintendent 
from  each  pastoral  charge. 

Mohammedanism,  the  name  com- 
monly nven  in  Christian  countries  to  the  creed 
establisned  bv  Mohammed.  His  followers  call 
their  creed  Islam,  Their  common  formula  of 
faith  is,  "There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Moham- 
med is  his  prophet."  The  dogmatic  or  theoretical 
part  of  Monammedanism  embraces  the  following 
points:  (1)  Belief  in  God,  who  is  without 
beginning  or  end^  the  sole  Creator  and  Lord  of 
the  universe,  having  absolute  power,  knowledge, 
glory,  and  perfection.  (2)  Belief  in  his  angels, 
who  are  impeccable  beings,  created  of  light. 
(3)  Belief  in  good  and  evil  Jinn  (genii),  who  are 
created  of  smokeless  fire,  and  are  subject  to 
death.  (4)  Belief  in  the  Holv  Scriptures,  which 
are  his  uncreated  word  revealed  to  the  prophets. 
Of  these  there  now  exist,  but  in  a  greatJy  cor- 
rupted form,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and 
the  Gospels;  and  in  an  uncorrupted  and  incor- 
ruptible state  the  Koran,  which  abrogates  and 
surpasses  all  preceding  revelations.  (5)  Belief 
in  God's  prophets  and  apostles,  the  most  distin- 

Siished  of  whom  are  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham. 
OSes,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed.  Mohammea 
is  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  last  of  the  prophets 
and  the  most  excellent  of  the  creatures  of  God. 
(6)  Belief  in  a  general  resurrection  and  final 
judgment,  and  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, chiefly  of  a  physical  nature.  (7)  The 
belief,  even  to  the  extent  of  fatalism,  of  God's 
absolute  foreknowledge  and  predestination  of  all 
events  both  good  and  evil.  The  practical  part 
of  Mohammedanism  inculcates  certain  observ- 
ances or  duties,  of  which  four  are  most  important. 
The  first  is  prayer,  including  preparatory  purifi- 
cations. Prayer  must  be  engaged  in  at  five 
stated  periods  each  day.  On  each  of  these  occa- 
sions the  Moslem  has  to  offer  up  certain  prajrers 
held  to  be  ordained  by  God,  and  others  ordained 
by  his  prophet.  Durine  prayer  it  is  necessarv 
that  the  face  of  the  worshiper  be  turned  towartfa 
the  kebia,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  Mecca. 
Pravers  may  be  said  in  any  clean  plftce,  but  on 
Friday  they  must  be  said  in  the  mosque.  Second 
in  importance  to  prayer  stands  the  dutjr  of  giving 
alms.  Next  comes  the  duty  of  fasting.  The 
Modem  must  abstain  from  eating  find  drink- 
ing, and  from  every  indulgence  of  the  senses. 


every  day  during  the  month  of  Ramadhan, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  daybreak  until 
sunset,  unless  pnyAcally  incapacitated.  The 
fourth  paramount  religious  dutv  of  the  Moslem 
is  the  performance  at  least  once  In  his  life,  if  poe- 
mble,  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  after  which  he 
becomes  a  mdji.  Circumcision  is  general 
among  Mohammedans,  but  is  not  absolutely 
obligatory.  The  distinctions  of  clean  and  un- 
clean meats  are  neariv  the  same  as  in  the  Mosaic 
code.  Wine  and  all  intoxicating  liquors  are 
strictly  forbidden.  Music,  games  of  chance,  and 
usury  are  condemned.  Images  and  pictures  of 
living;  creatures  are  contrary  to  law.  Charity, 
probity  in  ail  transactions,  veradt^r  (except  in  a 
few  cases),  and  modesty,  are  indisp^isable 
virtues.  After  Mohammed's  death  Abu  Bekr, 
his  father-in-law,  became  his  successor,  but  dis- 
putes immediately  arose,  a  partv  holding  that 
Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammea,  was  by  right 
entitled  to  be  his  immediate  successor.  This 
led  to  the  division  of  the  Mohammedans  into  the 
two  sects  known  as  Shiites  and  Sunnites.  The 
former,  the  believers  in  the  right  of  Ali  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  successor,  constitute  at  present 
the  majority  of  the  Mussulmans  of  Persia  and 
India;  the  kitter,  considered  as  the  ortiaodox 
Mohammedans,  are  dominant  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Arabia,  Turkestan,  and  Africa.  The 
total  Mohammedan  population  of  the  wcMld  is 
estimated  at  fully  215,000,000. 

Moon.  The  orb  whidi  revolves  round  the 
earth;  a  secondary  planet  or  satdlite  dt  the 
earth,  whose  borrowed  li^t  is  reflected  to  the 
earth  and  serves  to  di€^  the  darkness  of  night. 
Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth  is  about  237,000 
miles;  its  diameter  is  2,160  miles  and  its  majgni- 
tude  about  on^forty-ninth  of  that  of  the  earth. 
It  completes  its  revolu^n  round  the  earth,  in  a 
mean  or  avenge  period  of  twentynseven  days, 
seven  hours,  ^rty-three  minutes,  eleven  and 
one-half  seconds,  which  constitutes  the  sidereal 
month.    The  satellite  of  any  planet. 

Moravians.  A  religtous  sect,  called  at 
first  Bohemians,  and  constituting  a  bnmc^  of 
the  Hussites,  who,  when  the  Calixtmes  came  to 
terms  with  tne  council  of  Basel,  in  1433,  refused 
to  subscribe  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  con- 
stituted themselves  into  a  distinct  body. 
Their  tenets  were  evangelical.  In  1522,  they 
made  advances  to  Lutb^,  who  partiaDy  recog- 
nised them,  but  thev  ultimately  adopted  Cai- 
vinistic  views  as  to  tne  Lord's  Supper.  Driven 
by  persecution,  they  scattered  abroad,  and  for 
a  time  their  chief  settlement  was  at  Fulndc  in 
Moravia,  whence  they  were  called  Moravian 
Brethren,  or  Moravians.  On  May  26,  1700, 
was  bom  Nicolaus  Ludwi^,  Count  von  Zinseur 
dorf,  son  of  the  chamberlain  and  state  minister 
of  Au^stus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of 
Poland.  Havine  met  with  a  Moravian  lefugee, 
who  told  him  m  the  persecutions  to  which  his 
sect  was  exposed  in  Austria,  Count  ^t^endorf 
offered  him  and  his  coreligiomsts  -an  asylum  on 
hb  estate.  The  man,  wli^se  name  was  David, 
accepted  the  offer,  and  in  1722,  settled  with  three 
Other  men,  at  a  place  called  by  Zinsendorf 
"Hermhut"  (the  Xord's  guard).  Under  his 
fostering  care,  the  sect  greatly  increased  Iti 
strength.    Till  his  death,  on  May  9,  1760,  be 
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traveled)  largely  spreading  their  views.  Though 
they  have  never  been  numerous,  yet  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  they  acquired 
great  reputation  from  havins  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  membership  engaged  in  forei^  missions 
than  any  Christian  denomination  since  apostolic 
times.  Statistics  of  the  denomination  in  the 
United  States  show  about  147  ministers,  143 
churches,  and  20,615  members. 

Mormons,  or  Latter-Day  Saints,  form  a 
reUgious  body  officially  named.  "The  Church  of 
Jesus  Chnst  of  Latter-Day  Saints."  The  dis- 
tinguishing characterbtic  of  this  sect  is  the 
behef  in  continued  divine  revelation  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  com- 
bined with  a  church  organization  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The  church 
was  formally  established  at  Fayette,  New  York, 
on  April  6,  1830,  through  the  instrumentaUty  of 
Joseph  Smith,  the  son  of  a  Vermont  farmer. 
Joseph  Smith  declared  that  in  1820,  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  received,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  a  visitation  by  heavenly  personages: 
and  that  seven  years  later,  in  1827,  an  angel 
deUvered  to  him  an  ancient  record  engraved  on 
plates  of  gold.  This  record,  so  he  affirmed,  he 
was  enabled  by  divine  aid  to  translate,  and  the 
version  made  by  him  appeared  in  1830  as  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  This  book,  which  purports 
to  be  a  history  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
America,  is  regarded  by  the  Latter-Day  Saints 
as  a  sacred  writing  equal  in  authority  to  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  but  not  super- 
seding or  supplanting  them.  Opposition  assailed 
the  youthful  prophet  and  the  new  church  from 
the  first.  The  adherents  removed  in  1831  from 
Fayette,  New  Yoric,  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  where 
they  erected  a  temple.  Alter  organizing  branches 
in  several  states,  mcreasing  persecution  led  to  a 
general  westerly  migration  in  1838.  Most  of  the 
people  located  in  Illinois,  where,  in  1839,  they 
began  building  the  town  later  known  as  Nauvoo. 
Here  they  erected  another  more  costly  temple. 
The  hostility  that  followed  the  church  to  its 
new  home  finally  culminated,  June  17,  1844,  in 
the  killing  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother 
Hyrum  by  a  mob  which  attacked  the  jail  at 
Carthage,  Illinois,  where  the  two  were  held 
awaiting  trial.  Brigham  Young  then  became 
the  head  of  the  church  and  in  1846  the  historic 
exodus  from  Nauvoo  began.  The  people  again 
fled  westward,  finally  reaching  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  then  a  part  of  Mexico.  The 
first  pioneers  entered  the  valley,  July  24,  1847. 
Under  Brigham  Young^s  able  direction  large 
tracts  of  land  were  brought  under  cultivation. 
With  remarkable  energy  in  the  face  of  great 
hardship  and  sacrifice,  these  zealous  reUgionists 
transformed  the  desert  into  fertile  fields  and  each 
veex  witnessed  the  steady  growth  of  the  church. 
The  commonwealth  thus  established  in  the  center 
of  the  great  American  desert  has  made  practically 
uninterrupted  progress.  In  1877  Brigham  Young 
died  He  has  been  succeeded  in  the  presidency 
by  John  Taybr,  1877,  Wilford  Woodruff,  1887, 
L.  Snow,  1898,  J.  F.  Snuth,  1001,  and  H.  J.  Grant, 
1918.  In  1915  the  Mormon  church  had  a  follow- 
ing of  about  500,000.  According  to  a  summary 
fivcB  over  the  signature  of  the  founder  and  as 


stated  in  the  present  official  handbook,  the 
religion  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  conaists  of 
doctrines,  commandments,  ordinances,  and  rites 
revealed  from  God  to  the  present  age.  Four 
essential  principles  and  ordinances  are  faith  in 
God  and  Jesus  Christ,  repentance,  baptism,  and 
the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Obedience  to  these  is  necessary  to  meo^ 
bership  in  the  church.  The  earlier  practice  of 
plural  marriage,  nevertheless,  inevit£2>ly  led  to 
much  persecution.  This  practice,  however,  was 
at  no  time  general  throughout  the  membership 
and  has  long  since  been  formally  discontinuecL 
Moreover,  it  has  been  confused  m  the  minds  of 
many  with  "  celestial  marriase  "  which  differa 
from  the  ordinary  ceremon  v  of  marriage  only  in 
being  a  covenant  between  husband  and  wife  l<^ 
'*  time  and  all  eternity  "  instead  of  a  contract 
lasting  ''  until  death  do  us  part.'' 

The  Reoi^anized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Da^  Saints  claims  to  be  the  true  church 
in  succession,  teaching  the  doctrines  proclaimed 
by  Joseph  Smith,  insistinjg  that  Briehajn  Young's 
followers  were  led  by  him  from  the  truth,  and 
denying  Young's  claim  of  a  revelation  concerning 
polygamy.  The  reorganization  of  the  church 
was  effected  in  1852  and  1853.  In  1860  Joseph 
Smith,  son  of  the  firot  president,  became  presi- 
dent and  occupied  this jposition  imtil  his  death  in 
1914,  when  his  son,  Frederick  M.  Smith,  was 
installed.  The  church  numbers  about  75,000 
members,  with  headquarters  at  Lamoni,  Iowa. 

Mosque  (mosk,)  a  Mohammedan  temple  or 
house  of  worship.  The  first  mosque,  square 
and  capacious,  erected  by  Mohammed  at  Me- 
dina, partly  .with  his  own  hands,  became  in  its 
plan  the  model  for  all  others,  which  was,  hoir- 
ever,  subsequentl^r  modified  by  the  addition  of 
the  cupola  and  minaret.  This  mosque,  that  at 
Mecca,  and  the  mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem 
are  considered  peculiarly  holy  by  the  Moslems. 
The  jumma  mu^id  or  great  mosque  at  Delhi, 
built  by  Shah  Jehan  in  1631-37,  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  noblest  building  ever  erected  for 
Mohammedan  worship. 

Music.  The  origm  of  music  is  involved  in 
obscurity,  and  it  has  been  said  that  speech  and 
song  are  coeval.  From  several  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  evident  that  music  was 
made  use  of  at  an  early  period,  but  probably 
without  any  regfurd  to  rhythm.  The  Greeks, 
who  inherited  the  art  from  the  E^gyptians^  were 
the  first  to  reduce  music  to  a  system;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  introduoti(m  of  Christianity  into 
Western  Europe  that  marked  signs  of  improve- 
ment took  place,  and  not  untu  the  Fifteenth 
Century  that  any  rapid  progress  was  made. 
The  great  distinction  between  the  music  of  the 
ancients  and  that  of  modem  times  lies  in  the 
peculiarity  of  the  scales  in  which  it  is  writt^i. 
The  scales  or  modes  of  the  ancients  varied  from 
four  to  fourteen,  and  were  distinguished  by  the 
position  of  the  semitones,  as  in  our  modem 
major  and  minor  scales.  Many  ol  our  national 
melodies  are  written  in  these  ancient  scales, 
their  peculiar  character  being  derived  from  the 
position  of  the  semitones.  Melody  was  probably 
the  sole  characteristic  of  the  music  ol  the  an- 
cients, and  it  was  not  until  the  Seventh  Centuiy 
that  composition  in  harmony,  either  vocal  or 
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instnimental,  came  into  mm.  In  the  Eleventh 
Century  we  also  find  an  innovation  b>r  the  intro- 
duction of  notes  of  unequal  lens^th,  g;ivine  variety 
to  melody;  and  the  question  of  time  and  rhythm 
came  into  consideration.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  art  of  composition  was  first  cultivated  in 
Flanders.  The  earliest  example  is  of  the  Tenth 
Century^  and  consists  simply  of  a  succession 
of  fourths  and  fifths.  Harmony  probably  be- 
longs exclusvely  to  the  music  of  the  most  civil- 
ized nations  of  modem  times.  In  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries  we  have  Palestrina 
and  his  contemporaries,  Boyd,  Gibbons,  etc., 
who  enriched  the  art  by  their  compositions, 
simplifying  the  harmonies,  and  giving  more 
flowing  and  natural  melodies.  In  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries  we  have  Handel, 
Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart;  and  in  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  perfection  of  the  art 
has  almost  been  attained  in  Beethoven,  Spohr. 
Weber,  Cherubmi,  Mendelssohn,  Cho|»n,  and 
Schumann,  etc.  The  science  of  music  is  treated 
in  works  on  acoustics,  and  has  reference  to  the 
nature  of  musical  sounds  and  their  relation  to 
each  other.  Under  this  branch  of  the  science 
are  classed  musical  sounds,  the  vibraticms  re- 

?uired  to  produce  them,  pitch,  harmonies,  etc 
'he  theory  of  music  has  reference  to  the  symbols 
and  the  language  in  which  music  is  expressed, 
and  to  the  mles  generally  laid  down  in  order  to 
pKToduce  correct  and  effective  musical  composi- 
tion. The  symbols  used  in  music  are  scales, 
elefs,  forms  of  notes  and  equivalent  rests,  tune 
divisions,  and  others,  respecting  which  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  any  catechism  of 
music.  These  symbols  and  signs  were  not  com- 
pleted in  their  present  form  until  very  recent 
times.  Having  ootained  the  necessary  materials, 
the  laws  of  composition  imay  be  studied,  the 
simplest  form  being  that  of  melody,  produced  by 
a  single  voice  or  instrument.  The  higher  branches 
of  the  art  are  harmony,  composition,  modula- 
tion, and  counterpomt,  the  rules  for  which  are 
laid  down  in  textbooks  on  the  subject. 

Ozone*  A  substance  discovered  by  Schdn- 
bein,  occasionally  existing  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  having  a  peculiar  odor  resembling  that  pro- 
duced when  repeated  electric  sparks,  or  eleetnc 
dischi^ges^  from  a  point  are  transmitted  through 
the  air.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  allotiopic  form 
of  oxvgen.  It  is  also  formed  in  certain  cases  of 
the  slow  action  of  air  upon  phosphorus.  The 
ozone  existing  from  time  to  time  in  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  supposed  to  have  an  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  community,  and  6bservations 
with  regard  to  it  are  frequently  made  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  called  an  ozonometer,  the  es- 
sential parts  of  which  consist  of  strips  of  paper 
steeped  in  a  mixture  of  starch  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  Ozone  turns  the  paper  brown,  the 
tint  varying  with  the  quantity  of  ozone. 

Paganism.  The  relif^on  of  the  heathen 
worid,  in  which  the  deity  is  represented  under 
various  forms,  and  by  all  Mnas  of  images  or 
idols;  it  is  therefore  called  idolatry  or  image 
worship.  Vae  theobgy  of  the  pagans  was  of 
three  sorts  *—  fabuloiis,  natural,  and  political  or 
'dviL  The  falnUoua  treats  of  the  genealogy, 
worship,  and  attnbutes  of  their  deities, who  were 
for  the  most  part  the  offspring  of  the  imaginattoa 


of  poets,  painters,  and  statuaries.  The  natural 
theology  of  the  pagans  was  studied  and  taueht 
by  the  philosophers,  who  rejected  the  miuti- 
pucity  of  gods  introduced  by  the  poets,  and 
brought  their  ideas  to  a  more  rational  form. 
The  political  or  civil  theology  of  the  pagans  was 
instituted  by  legislators,  statesmen,  imd  poli- 
ticians, to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  to  the 
civil  power.  This  chiefly  related  to  their  tem- 
ples, altars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  worship. 
The  word  paaan  was  originally  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts,  who,  on  the 
first  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  ad- 
hered to  the  worship  of  false  ^ods,  or  who  refused 
to  receive  Christianity  after  it  had  been  adopted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  this  name  was  given  to  all  who  were  not 
Jews  or  Christians,  they  only  being  considered 
to  belong  to  a  true  religion ;  but  in  more  modem 
times,  Mohammedans,  who  worship  the  one  su- 
preme God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  are  not 
called  pagans. 

Pagoda.  A  Hindoo  place  of  worship,  con- 
taining an  idol.  It  consists  of  three  portions: 
an  apartment  surmounted  by  a  dome,  resting  on 
eolumns,  and  accessible  to  all;  a  chamber  mto 
which  only  Brahmins  are  allowed  to  enter;  and, 
lastly,  a  cell  containing  the  statue  of  the  deity, 
closea  by  massive  gates.  The  most  remarkable 
pagodas  are  those  of  Benares,  Siam,  Pegu,  and 
particularly  ih&t  of  Juggernaut,  in  Orissa. 

Parsees.  The  name  given  in  India  to  the 
fire-worshiping  followers  of  Zoroaster,  chiefly 
settled  in  Bombay,  Surst,  etc.,  where  they  are 
amongst  the  most  successful  merchants.  They 
have  a  great  reverence  for  fire  in  idl  its  forms, 
since  they  find  in  it  the  ssrmbol  of  the  ^ood  deity 
Ahurft-Mazda  (Ormuzd).  To  this  divinity  they 
have  dedicated  "fire  temples,"  on  whose  altar 
the  sacred  flame  is  kept  continually  burning. 
Benevolence  is  the  chief  practical  precept  of 
their  religion,  and  their  practice  of  this  finds  its 
evidence  in  their  many  charitable  institutions. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  their  customs  is  in 
the  disposal  of  their  dead.  Fot  this  they  erect 
what  are  called  "towers  of  silence,"  biult  of 
stone,  about  twenty-five  feet  hish,  and  wi^  a 
small  door  to  admit  the  corpse.  Insi(te  is  a  laige 
pit  with  a  raised  circular  i^tform  round  it  on 
which  the  body  is  exposed  that  it  may  be  de- 
nuded of  flesh  by  vultures,  after  which  the  bones 
dr^  through  an  iron  grating  into  the  pit  below. 

PerfectionlBtSy  or  Able  Commun- 
ists,  populariy  named  free  lovers,  an  Ameri- 
can sect  founded  in  1838  by  John  Humphrey 
Noyes.  Noyes  was  employed  as  a  law  clerk  at 
Puti^y,  in  Vermont,  when  the  fierce  reli^us 
revival  of  1830  spread  over  the  New  Eki^and 
States;  but  he  abandoned  law  for  religion,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  restoration  of  the  primi- 
tive Christian  ideal.  His  distinctive  doctrines 
were:  (1)  reconciliation  to  God  and  salvatiosi 
from  sin  —  purely  matters  of  faith;  (2)  recog- 
nition of  the  brotherhood  and  the  equality  of 
man  and  woman;  and  (3)  oommumty  of  labor 
and  its  fruits.  In  1838  he  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing a  society  givins  expression  to  his  views  at 
Putoey.  Besitdbes  himseff  this  induded  his  wife, 
his  mother,  anid  his  sister  and  brother,  who  were 
joined  by  sevend  other  families^    AH  propertj 
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was  thrown  into  a  common  stodc;  all  debts,  all 
duties  fell  upon  the  society,  which  ate  in  one 
room,  slept  under  one  roof,  and  hyed  upon  one 
common  store.  All  prayer  and  religious  service 
were  stopped,  Sunday  was  unobserved,  family 
ties  were  oroken  up,  and  a  complex  marriage 
system  was  estabUsned,  by  which  each  man  be- 
came the  husband  and  brother  of  every  woman; 
every  woman  the  wife  and  sister  of  every  man. 
They  held  that  true  believers  are  free  to  follow 
the  mdications  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  things, 
nothing  being  ^ood  or  bad  in  itself.  Conse- 
quently, they  rejected  all  laws  and  rules  of  conr 
auct.  except  those  which  each  behever  formu- 
latea  for  lumself ;  but  to  prevent  the  inconveni- 
ences arising  from  an  ignorant  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  they  introduced  the  "principle  of 
sympathy,"  or  free  public  opinion,  wmch,  in  fact, 
constituted  tl^  supreme  government  of  the  sect. 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  those  Christian  denominations  which 
bold  that  there  is  no  order  in  the  Church  as  es- 
tablished by  Christ  and  His  apostles  superior 
to  that  of  presbvters,  and  who  vest  Church  gov- 
ernment in  presbyteries,  constituted  of  ministers 
and  elders,  possessed  of  equal  powers,  thus  with- 
out superiority  among  themselves.  Presby- 
terianism  does  not  recognize  the  term  bishop 
as  the  superior  of  the  pr^vtery,  because  these 
two  names  or  titles  in  the  New  Testament  are 
used  interchangeablv  of  the  same  persons. 
Presb3rterian8  hold  that  the  authority  of  their 
ministers  is  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  symbolized  by  the  imposition  m  the  hands  of 

gresbytery  collectively.  They  a&rm  that  all 
hristian  ministers,  being  ambassadors  of  Christ, 
are  equal  by  their  conmussion.  The  congrega- 
tion elects  its  own  minister  and  elders,  azid  aLso 
its  deacons  and  trustees  —  the  former  of  the 
last  two  takes  charge  of  the  charities  of  the 
Church,  and  the  latter  of  its  temporal  or  financial 
affairs.  The  session,  consisting  of  the  minister 
and  elders,  has  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the 
church  members.  Tl^  presbytery  is  consti- 
tuted by  ministers  and  elders  in  equal  numbers. 
A  congregation  for  the  time  without  a  pastor 
can  be  represented  in  the  presbytery  by  an 
elder.  An  i^peal  may  be  made  to  the  presby- 
tery from  congregations  or  sessions.  A  synod 
consists  of  a  number  of  presbyteries  within  de- 
fined boundaries.  The  general  assembly  is  the 
highest  court  (A  the  Cniurch,  and  consists  of 
representatives  from  all  the  presbyteries,  each 
mmister  is  aooompanied  by  an  elder  from  the 
same  pred3yt«*y.  The  first  Presbyterian  Church 
in  modem  times  was  founded  in  Cieneva  by  John 
Calvin,  about  1541;  and  the  constitution  and 
doctrines  were  thence  introduced,  with  some 
modifications,  into  Scotland  by  John  Knox, 
about  1560,  though  the  Presbyterian  was  not 
legally  teoognized  as  the  national  form  of  Church 
government  till  1592.  The  first  Presbyterians 
m  America  were  emigrants  from  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Amer- 
ica was  founded  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
in  1620.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  Presby- 
terian congregation  that  landed  there  in  1625. 
This  movement  was  projected  by  Presbyterian 
leaden  in  the  south  ol  Kngland  and  also  m  Lon^ 
don.    It  WAS  dfnignftd  to  be  a  ookmisaticm  on 


a  higher  principle  than  the  desire  for  gain.  The 
Church  now  hie^  twelve  theological  seminaries. 
A  revision  of  the  confessicm  was  commenced  in 
1801,  and  was  completed  in  1002.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  f  (urmulate  a  creed  which  shall  ext^ess 
the  doctrine  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Church. 
There  are  several  branches  which  virtually  hold 
the  polity  of  the  Presbytman  Church  m  the 
United  States,  each  havmg  its  own  theological 
seminaries  ana  colleges,  such  as  the  Presbyterian 
churches  northern  uid  southern,  the  ReuNrmed, 
the  United  Presbyterian,  the  Reformed  Dutch 
and  German,  etc.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  is  strong  and  proq)erous,  with  six  theo- 
logical colleges.  Recent  statistics  show  the  total 
number  of  Presbyterians  in  Canada  to  be  about 
1,115,000.  In  the  Australasia  colonies,  Pieaby- 
terianism  is  also  vigorous.  In  the  Cape  Colony 
and  minor  colonies,  Presbyterianism  is  also  lepn- 
sented. 

Reformed  Church.  In  general,  com- 
I^ehends  those  Churches  which  were  foimed  at 
the  Reformation:  but  the  term  is  specifically 
appUed  to  those  JProtestant  Churches  which  .did 
not  embrace  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
Luther.  The  title  was  first  assumed  by  the 
French  Protestants,  but  afterwards  became  the 
oonunon  denomination  of  all  the  Calvinistio 
churcl^s  on  the  European  continent.  The  Re- 
formed Church  of  America  is  a  body  known  up 
to  1867  as  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Churoh,  being  founded  by  settlers  from  Holland 
and  holding  Calvinistic  doctrines.  The  first 
minister  was  the  Rev.  George  Michael  Weiss, 
who  emigrated  with  about  400  people  ci  the 
Palatinate  in  1727.  These  and  most  of  the 
immigrants  who  followed  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, east  of  the  Susquehanna.  In  1746,  toe 
Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  was  commissioned  by 
the  synods  of  North  and  South  Holland  to  visit 
their  German  missions  in  America,  and  to  regu- 
late their  ecclesiastical  relations.  He  assembled 
in  Philadelphia  the  first  synod  (or,  as  it  was 
then  called,  coeius)  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  September  20,  1747.  The  German  Re- 
formed coetus  continued  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  of  Holland  till  1703,  when  an 
independent  synod  was  formed.  It  increased 
rafMoly  in  membership  and  congregations.  The 
siu'ead  of  the  English  language  led  to  a  closer 
connection  with  other  Protestant  Churdies  of  the 
United  States;  and  many  ministers  and  con- 
gregations showed  a  tendency  to  drop  certain 
customs  of  the  Church,  as  confirmation  and 
churdi  hoGdayB.  The  first  triennial  general 
synod,  with  junsdiction  over  the  whole  Church, 
met  in  Pittsburg  in  Novonber,  1863.  TUd 
general  synod  of  1860  resolved  to  drc^  the  word 
German  from  the  name  of  the  Church.  The 
Heidelberg  catechism  is  the  only  standard  of 
doctrine.  As  this  book  was  intended  to  hanno- 
niae  the  Melanchthonian  and  Cidvinistie  ten- 
dencies, it  has  been  construed  by  theo|pgiaDs 
of  these  two  schools  in  dififeient  ways.  In  the 
German  Reformed  Church  the  Meluiehthonian 
element  has  been  paned^ninant,  so  that  many 
represoitative  tJifioiogians  have  incurred  the 
charge  of  Romanizing  teadencies.  Hie  worship 
of  the  Churoh  is  Uturgioal;  its  govcnunoit  m 
pnBbyteriaQ4 
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RELIGIOUS   STATISTICS 

DIVISIONS  OF  EUROPE 


Coi 


Aii8tri»-Hungary. 
Belgium,  .  .  .  . 
Bulgaria,    .    .    .    . 

DMunark 

France. 

Qermany,  .... 
Gibraltar,  .... 

Greeoe, 

Italy 

Luxemburg,  .    .    . 

Malta, 

Montenegro,  .  .  . 
Netherlands*  .  . 
Norway,  .  .  .  . 
Ottoman  Empire, 
Portugal,  .... 
Ron  mania,  .  .  . 
Roumelia,      .    .    . 


Sorvia, 


Sweden,  .... 
Switserland,  .  .  . 
Vnited  Kingdom, . 

Total  followers. 


Catholic 

PROTHTANT 

Orthodox 

Jkws 

Unclas- 

Church 

Churcrsb 

MKDANB 

8IITED 

3O.i.M>il,000 

5,200,000 

5,000,000 

2.200.000 

U)0.000 

6,0U0,tH>0 

28.000 

13,200 

,             , 

3.000 

29,^>i>0 

1,393.000 



571,000 

J.WO 

2,089.000 

4.000 

4,000 

30,  (XM).  0(10 

.     650,000 

. 

60.000 

7,000.000 

22<{JW).[>00 

37,750.000 

200,000 

600.000 

30.000 

IOhOOO 

, 

i 

KUli)0 

10,000 

1,930,000 

5.000 

45,000 

3I,5WJJKK) 

65,000 

2,500 

36.000 

800.000 

L^^Ki.LMX) 

UKl,tK^ 

r,,Ot)0 

200,000 

. 

1,000 

L&4o.0f)0 

2.766,000 

M,6oo 

16,000 

l,fHK) 

1,968,000 

,    , 

1,000 

32D,mK) 

11,000 

1,700,000 

60.000 

2,708,000 

70,000 

i.'Am.mK) 



1,000 

lu;,u4X) 

15,000 

4,800,000 

400,000 

30.000 

65,000 

30,000 

700,000 

4,000 

240.000 

2,000 

11,600.000 

7,000.000 

87.000.000 

5.215,000 

14.000.000 

700,000 

6,000 

1.000 

1.073.000 

6.000 

15.000 



16.860.000 

7,000 

4.000 

20.000 

1,000 

4,698.000 

2.000 

1,000 

1.172,000 

1,710.000 

8,000 

10,000 

6.000,000 

38,000.000 

100,000 

500,000 

161,748.000 

101,948.000 

104.988.500 

8,788.200 

17,609,000 

9.314.000 

The  distinotion  between  foilowen  and  actual  oommunicants  should  be  obsenred. 


DENOMINATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES* 

Denominations 

MxNivrxES 

Chubcbes 

COMMXTNICANTS 

Adventiats 

Baptists. 

Brethren  (Dunkard"). 

1.501 

43.911 

3,645 

*  *  224 

16 

33 

404 

20,129 

*  i;666 

35 
2.998 
365 
434 
101 
140 

*  6,974 
8.424 
1,672 
1,379 

3 

59 

1.089 

1,084 

4.260 

9,847 

1.488 

41,800 

148 

13.885 

5.680 

2,223 

8.225 

663 

15 

7 

"604 

2,247 

662 

267 

2.794 

57,734 

1,295 

403 

105 

74 

24 

475 

15,447 

70 

1.360 

17   .\ 

1.499 

330 

484 

68 

150 

13 

6,106 

11,182 

2.573 

964 

3 

66 

1,389 

1.769 

1,713 

15.289 

813 

62.783 

147 

16.298 

8.134 

2,808 

967 

577 

17 

6 

1,500 

174 

472 

4.092 

865 

879 

112.054 

6,584.132 

128,594 

Brethren  (Plymouth) 

Brethren  (River) 

10,566 
4,903 

Buddhists, 

Gatholie  Apostolic 

Cathohos  (Eastern  Orthodox) 

Cfttholics  (Western) 

3,165 
4,927 
485,500 
14,330,370t 

ChrifftadelDhian*. 

1,500 

106,150 

Christian  Catholics  (Dowie) 

Christian  Scientists, 

5,865 
85,096 

Christian  Union,   .,.,., .    , 

16,825 

Chnrohes  of  God  (Winebrennarian) ... 

Churches  of  the  Livina  God  (Colored) , 

28,033 
4,286 

Churches  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 

Communistic  Societies.    .    . 

9,772 
1,989 

Coni^regationaliBtB, 

Disciples  of  Christ. 

Evangelical, 

Friends 

790,488 

1337.450 

209,917 

119.871 

Friends  of  the  Temole 

376 

German  Evancelioal  Synod. 

34.704 
274.787 

Jewish  Conflprecrations, 

143.000 

Latter-Day  Samts, 

Lutherans, 

Mennonite*?, r 

415.000 

2.454.334 

64.796 

Methodists. 

7.608.284 

Moravians, 

Presbyterians, 

Protestant  Episcopal,      

Reformed,      

21,859 

2,171,601 

1,078,435 

614.543 

Salvationists, 

Snandinavian  Evaneelical 

28,203 
62,000 

Social  Brethren.    ....                                  ,    .    .    . 

1.262 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture 

2.450 

Spiritualists,                      

200,000 

nriiA(MODhieal  Society.              

5,861 

Unitarians, 

United  Brethren 

71.110 
366.877 

UnivQrMlicitAv 

58.300 

InHABAiMleiit  Conffrefffttionft.            » 

48,673 

♦These  statistics  necessarily  change  with  the  growth  of  the  denominations.    Their  value  is  chiefly  comparative. 
tEstimated  on  the  basis  of  85%  of  the  Catholic  population. 
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ReBplratlon*  A  function  proper  to  ani- 
mals, the  object  of  which  is  to  plf^ce  the  ma- 
terials  of  the  blood  —  the  mixture  of  the  venous 
blood  with  lymph  and  chyle  —  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  in  order  that  it  may  acquire 
the  vivifying  qualities  which  belong  to  arterial 
blood.  The  organs  for  executing  this  function 
are,  in  the  manmialia,  birds^  and  reptiles,  the 
lungs.  In  man,  the  respiration  consists  of  me- 
cha^cal  and  chemical  phenomena.  The  me- 
chanical are  inspiration  and  exjnraiion.  The 
evident  chemical  phenomena  consist  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  absorption  of  a  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  the  disengagement  of  a  quantity  of  water 
in  the  state  of  vapor.  In  the  nealthy  condition 
the  respiration  is  easy,  gentle,  regular,  and  with- 
out noise.  In  man,  the  respirations  are  about 
thirty-five  per  minute  in  the  first  year  of  life; 
twenty-five  during  the  second;  twenty  at  pu- 
berty; and  eighteen  at  adult  afl;e. 

Rhodes  Scholarships,  The.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  died  in 
1902,  an  educational  foundation  was  established, 
creating  a  fund  for  free  scholarships  at  Osiora 
university.  This  bequest,  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  about  175  bntish,  Grerman,  and 
American  students  at  Oxford  university,  was 
made  in  the  belief  that  '^a  good  understanding 
between  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  will  secure  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
that  educational  relations  form  the  strongest 
tie."  The  foimder  proposed  the  following  basis 
for  awarding  these  scnolarships:  (1)  hterary 
and  scholastic  attainments  to  count  three-tenths; 

(2)  proficiency  in  outdoor  sports,  two-tenths; 

(3)  qualities  of  character  ana  manhood,  three- 
tenths;  (4)  qualities  of  leadership,  two-tenths. 
The  first  and  fourth  qualifications  were  to  be 
decided  upon  by  the  masters  of  the  schools  where 
the  candidates  prepare,  the  second  and  third  by 
vote  of  their  fellow  students.  Examinations 
when  held  to  be  qualifying,  not  competitive. 
The  number  of  scholarships  to  be  distributed  is 
as  follows:  South  Africa,  24;  Australasia,  21; 
Canada,  6;  Atlantic  Islands,  6;  West  Indies,  3; 
United  States,  96;  and  Germany,  16.  These 
scholarships  are  tenable  for  three  years  and  have 
an  annual  value  of  about  $1500.  In  the  United 
States  32  scholars  are  elected  in  October  of  each 
year.  The  first  qualifying  examinations  were 
held  in  1904.  Candidates  must  be  20  to  25  years 
of  age,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  unmarried, 
and  must  have  completed  two  years'  work  at  a 
recognized  institution  of  learning. 

Salvation  Army,  The.  A  religious  or- 
ganization! founded  in  England  by  William 
Booth,  having  for  its  aim  the  evangelization  of 
the  masses  who  are  outside  of  the  influence  of 
the  churches.  The  first  open-air  meetings  were 
held  in  London  in  1865,  and  the  mission  soon 
after  established  became  known  in  1869  as  the 
Christian  Mission.  In  1878  the  name  Salvation 
Armywas  assumed,  military  terms  were  adopted, 
and  William  Booth  was  called  "General"  of  the 
Army.  In  1880  George  Railton  was  sent  from 
England  to  organize  the  Salvation  Army  in  the 
Umted  States.  The  organization  has  since 
steadily  extended  its  field  so  that  in  1915  its 
flag  was  fljring  at  more  than  9,000  posts  dis- 


tributed in  63  countries  and  colonies,  embracinis 
every  continent  of  the  world.  In  connection 
with  the  evangelistic  work,  social  relief  institu- 
tions have  been  extensively  developed.  These 
now  include  rescue  homes,  shelters,  uid  boarding 
houses  for  women,  shelters  and  industrial  homes 
for  men,  slum  settlements,  employment  bureaus, 
free  coal  and  ice  distribution,  missing  friends 
buFeaU{  poor  men's  lawyer,  prison  department, 
anti-suicide  bureau,  day  nurseries,  fresh-air  camps, 
and  farm  colonies.  The  Army  publishes  about  60 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  in  more  than  20 
laiwiages,  with  a  circulation  exceeding  1,250,000. 

ociences*  The  name  for  such  portions  of 
human  knowledge  as  have  been  more  or  less 
generalized,  systematized,  and  verified.  The 
term  "Philosophy"  is  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
not  altogether,  coincident  with  science,  being 
applied  to  the  early  efforts  and  strainings  aft^r 
the  explanation  of  the  universe,  that  preceded 
exact  science  in  any  department.  Both  names 
denote  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  knowledge, 
or  for  inteUectual  satisfaction,  in  contrast  to 
the  search  that  is  limited  to  immediate  utility. 

We  shall  here  describe  the  mode  of  classifying 
the  sciences  in  accordance  with  present  usage, 
and  with  the  principles  most  generally  ag^^ecl 
upon.  It  is  convenient  to  prepare  the  way 
by  distinguishing  between  Theoretical  Sciences, 
which  are  the  sciences  properly  so  called,  ana 
Practical  Science.  A  theoretical  science  em- 
braces a  distinct  department  of  nature,  uid  is 
so  arranged  as  to  give,  in  the  most  compact 
form,  the  entire  body  of  ascertained  (scien- 
tific) knowledge  in  that  department:  such  are 
mathematics,  chemistry,  physiolo^,  zodiogy. 
A  practical  science  is  the  application  of  scien- 
tifically obtained  facts  and  laws  in  one  or  more 
departments  to  some  practical  end,  which  eoA 
rules  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the 
whole;  as,  for  example,  navigation,  engineer- 
ing, mining,  medicine. 

The  abstract  or  theoretical  sciences,  as  most 
commonly  recognized,  are  these  six:  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  biology  (vegetable 
and  animal  phyTsiolosgr),  psychology  (mind), 
sociology  (society).  The  concrete  sciences  are 
the  natural  history  group  —  meteorology,  min- 
eralogy, botany,  zoology,  geology,  also  geog- 
raphy, and  we  nc^j^t,  with  some  explanations, 
add  astronomy.  The  abstract  or  fundamental 
sciences  have  a  definite  sequence,  determining 
the  proper  order  for  the  learner,  and  also  the 
order  of  their  arriving  at  perfection.  We  pro- 
ceed from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the 
independent  to  the  dependent.  Thus,  mathe- 
matics relates  to  quantity^  the  most  pervading, 
simple,  fundamental,  and  independent  attribute 
of  the  universe.  The  consideration  of  this  at- 
tribute has  therefore  a  natural  priority;  its 
laws  underlie  all  other  laws.  As  mathematics 
is  at  present  imderstood,  it  has  an  abstract  de- 
partment, which  treats  of  quantity  in  its  most 
general  form,  or  as  applied  to  nothing  in  particu- 
lar—  including  aritmnetic,  algebra,  and  the 
calculus  —  anof  a  concrete  or  applied  depart- 
ment —  viz.,  geometry f  or  quantity  in  spaee  or 
extension.  It  has  been  su^estea  that  general 
mechanics,  or  the  estimation  of  quantity  in 
force,  should  be  considered  a  second  concrete 
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department.  But  usually  mechanics  ranks  with 
the  next  fundamental  science  in  order,  called 
plmics. 

Natural  philosophy  has  long  been  considered 
the  name  of  a  distinct  department  of  science: 
the  designation  physics  is  now  more  common. 
This  science  succeeds  mathematics,  and  precedes 
chemistry.  Of  all  the  fundamentel  scienees,  it 
has  the  least  unity,  being  an  aggregate  of  sub- 
jects with  more  or  less  connection.  Mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  acoustics, 
astronomy,  are  all  closely  rdated;  they  repre- 
sent the  phenomenon  of  movement  in  man,  as 
i^pdied  to  all  the  three  states  of  matter,  sohd, 
l^uid,  and  gas.  The  remaining  subjects  — 
heat,  light,  and  electricity  —  together  with  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  that  determine  ccdie- 
sion,  crystallisation,  etc.,  are  described  as  relat- 
ing to  movement  in  the  molecule.  We  have  thus 
molar  physics  and  molecular  physics;  and  tl^ 
tendency  is  now  to  treat  the  two  separately. 

Chemistry  lies  between  physics  and  biology, 
reposing  upon  the  one  and  supporting  the  other. 
It  assumes  all  the  physical  laws,  both  molar  and 
mMolecular,  as  known,  and  pnx^eeds  to  consider 
the  special  phenomenon  of  the  composition  and 
decomposition  of  bodies  oonsid^ed  as  taking 
place  m  definite  proportions,  and  leading  to 
change  of  properties.  The  composition  of  a  cup 
of  tea  from  water,  sugar,  milk,  and  infusion  of 
tea-leaf,  is  physical;  the  composition  of  marble 
from  oxygen,  carbon,  and  calcium,  is  chemical. 
In  the  one  case,  the  properties  of  the  separate 
ingredients  are  still  discernible;  in  the  other, 
these  tfe  merged  and  untraceable. 

Biology,  or  the  science  of  living  organiaation. 
involves  mathematical,  phjrsical,  and  chemical 
laws,  in  company  with  certain  others,  called 
vital.  It  is  most  usually  expounded  under  the 
designations  vegetable  and  animal  physiology; 
and  in  the  concrete  departments,  botany,  aool- 
ogy,  and  anthropology. 

Psychology,  or  the  science  of  mind,  makes  a 
wide  transition,  the  widest  that  can  be  taken 
within  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  from  the 
so-called  material  world,  to  the  world  of  feeling, 
volition,  and  intellect.  The  main  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  mind  is  self -consciousness;  audit 
is  only  from  the  intimate  ccHinection  of  mind 
with  a  living  organism,  that  the  subject  is  a 
proper  sequel  to  oiology.  Not  until  lately  has 
any  insight  into  mind  been  obtained  through 
the  consideration  of  the  physical  organ — the 
brain;  so  that  psychology  might  Imve  been 
placed  anywhere,  but  for  another  consideration 
that  helps  to  determine  the  order  of  the  sciences 
—  viz:  that  the  discipline,  or  method,  of  the 
simpler  sciences  is  a  preparation  for  the  more 
abstruse.  Mathematics  and  physics  especially 
are  an  admirable  training  of  the  mtellect  for  the 
studies  connected  with  mind  proper,  although 
the  laws  of  physics  may  not  of  themselves 
throw  any  direct  light  on  the  successions  of 
thought  and  feeling. 

These  five  sciences  embrace  aU  the  funda- 
m^ital  laws  of  the  world,  and,  if  perfect,  their 
ap^cation  would  suffice  to  account  for  the 
whole  course  of  nature.  To  a  person  fully  versed 
in  them,  no  phenomenon  of  the  explained  uni* 
verse  can  appear  strange;  the  concrete  sciences 


and  the  practical  sciences  contain  nothing 
fundamentally  new.  They  constitute  a  Ubem 
scientific  education.  It  is  not  uncommon,  how- 
ever, to  rank  sociolo^,  or  the  laws  of  man  in 
society,  as  a  sixth  pnmary  science  following  on 
psychology,  of  which  it  is  a  special  development. 

The  practical  sciences  do  not  admit  of  any 
regular  daasification.  They  are  as  numerous 
as  the  separate  ends  of  human  life  that  can  re- 
ceive aid  from  science,  or  from  knowledge  scien- 
tifically constituted.  Connected  with  imnd  and 
society,  we  have  ethics,  logic,  rhetoric,  gram- 
mar, philolo^,  education,  law,  jurisprud^ce. 
[Kilitics,  political  economy,  etc.  In  the  mamial 
and  mechanical  arts,  there  ai^  navigation^  prac- 
tical mechanics,  engineering,  dvil  and  military, 
mining  and  metalhirgyi  chemistry  applied  to 
dyeing,  bleaching  etc. 

The  medical  department  contains  medicine^ 
surgery,  midwifery,  materia  medica,  medical 
juiifiprudence.  A  science  of  living,  or  of  the  pro- 
duction of  happiness  by  a  skilled  application  of 
all  existing  resources,  would  be  the  crowning 
practical  science* 

Septuagint  (a^^'tu^a-jlnt).  A  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament:  so 
called  because  the  translation  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  seventy-two  Jews,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  round  numbers,  are  usu^y  called 
the  seventy  interpreters.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
made  at  the  reouest  of  Ptolemy  Phjladelphus, 
King  of  Egypt,  about  280  years  B.  C.  It  is  that 
out  of  wludi  all  the  citations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Old  are  taken.  It  was  also  the 
ordinary  and  canonical  translation  made  use  of 
by  the  Christian  Church  in  the  earliest  ases;  and 
is  still  retained  in  the  Churches  both  of  the  East 
and  West.  According  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Septuagint,  there  were  fifteen  hundred  years 
mare  Trom  the  creation  to  Abrahun  than 
according  to  the  present  Hebrew  copies  of  the 
Bible. 

Shorthand*  An  art  by  which  writing;  is 
abbreviated,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  speakmg. 
Its  great  and  general  utility  has  been  recognized 
in  every  age,  and  numberless  systems  have  been 
devised  to  facilitate  its  acquirement.  It  was 
practiced  by  the  ancients  for  its  secrecy  as  well 
as  for  its  brevity,  and  a  work  ia  extant  on  the 
art,  which  is  ascribed  to  Tiro,  the  freedman  of 
Cicero.  The  fijrst  English  treatise  on  stenog- 
raphy, in  which  marks  represent  words,  was 
puhfished  in  1588.  by  Timothy  Bright,  M.  D., 
imder  the  title,^^aracterie:  an  Art  of  Short, 
Swift,  and  Secret  Writing  by  Character."  In 
1837,  appeared  Pitman's  'Thonography"— the 
first  really  popular  system.  Melville  Bell,  fol- 
lowing in  the  path  marked  out  by  Pitman, 
foun^d  his  system  on  the  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  first  sketch  appeared  in  1849;  in 
1852,  the  first  complete  edition,  under  the  title 
"Semi-Phonography."  Shorthand  is  now  largely 
practiced  in  both  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  has  extended  its  benefits  to  many  classes 
besides  that  of  the  professional  reporter.  This 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  excellence  of  Pitman's 
system  and  to  his  activity  in  disseminating  its 
principles.  The  existence  of  two  styles  of  pho- 
nography, one  adapted  for  letter  writing  and  the 
other  for  repoorUng  —  the  second,  however,  being 
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only  an  extendon  of  the  first,  and  not  a  new 
system  in  itself  —  has  been  the  chief  basis  of  the 
popularity  of  phonetic  shorthand.  Popular 
modifications  of  Pitman's  system  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States  by  Graham,  Bums, 
and  Munson. 

Skeletonu  A  term  which  is  popularly  used 
to  denote  the  system  of  hard  parts  forming  the 
bony  framework  oi  the  body.  The  skeleton  of 
mufiriTnAliA  consists  of  an  axial  portion  which 
comprises  the  skull,  the  yertebral  colunm,  the 
sternum  and  ribs,  and  an  appendicular  portion 
consisting  of  the  limbs.  The  skull  consists 
mainly  of  the  cranium,  which  is  the  strong  bony 
case  or  frame  which  encloses  the  brain,  Sad  af- 
fords support  and  protection  to  the  or;Q;ans  of 
smeU,  taste,  sight,  luid  hearing.  To  the  mferior 
surface  of  the  craniimi  are  suspended  the  man- 
dible, or  lower  jaw,  and  also  a  group  of  skeletal 
structures  termed  the  hyoidean  apparatus,  which 
supports  the  tongue,  etc.  The  yertebral  or  spinal 
column  consists  of  a  series  of  bones  called  yerte- 
bne,  arranged  in  close  connection  with  each 
other  on  ti^  dorsal  side  of  the  neck  and  trunk. 
It  generally  extends  posteriori^r  bejrond  the 
trumc  to  form  the  tail,  and  anteriorly  it  articu- 
lates with  the  skull.  The  number  of  distinct 
bones  of  which  the  yertebral  column  consists 
varies  in  different  animals,  the  variation  being 
mainly  due  to  the  development  of  the  tail.  The 
vertebrse  differ  in  form  m  the  different  regions 
of  the  column,  but  they  are  nevertheless  con- 
structed on  a  common  plan.  The  sternum  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  bones  placed  longitudinally 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  ventral  side  of  the  thorax 
or  chest,  and  connected  on  each  side  with  the 
vertebral  column  by  a  series  of  long,  narrow, 
and  more  or  less  flattened  bones  termed  the 
ribs.  The  anterior  limbs  consist  of  the  fdlow- 
ing  bones:  the  humerus,  or  arm-bone ;  the  radius 
and  ulna,  which  together  constitute  the  fore- 
arm; the  carpal,  or  wrist  bones;  and  the  meta- 
carpals and  phalanges,  or  bones  of  the  hand. 
The  posterior  limbs  consist  of  the  femur,  or 
thigh  bone;  the  tibia  and  fibula,  or  leg  bones; 
the  tarsal  bones,  forming  the  ankle;  and  the 
meta-tarsals  and  phalanges,  constituting  the 
bones  of  the  foot. 

Skin.  The  int^ument  which  invests  and 
surroimds  the  extenor  of  the  body.  The  skin 
of  man  consists  of  two  fundamental  layers,  viz: 
the  cuticle,  or  epidermis,  and  the  cutis,  dermis, 
or  true  skin.  The  cuticle,  or  epidermis,  is  a 
layer  of  epithelial  cells;  it  differs  in  thickness 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  is  without  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  and  is,  therefore,  quite  de- 
void of  sensibility.  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups  of  strata,  a  superficial  and  a  deep  stra- 
tum. The  superficial  one  is  what  is  usually 
termed  the  epidermis,  in  the  more  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  inner  or  deep  layer  is 
molded  on  to  the  true  skin,  and  consists  of 
softer,  moister,  and  more  rounded  cells  than 
the  outer  layer.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Malphigian  layer,  or  rete  mucosum;  and  tt  is 
the  seat  of  the  coloring  material  or  pigment  of 
colored  races,  such  as  the  negro.  The  cutis  or 
dermis,  or  true  skin,  forms  tne  more  complex 
lower  layer  of  the  skin.  It  consists  of  densely- 
interwoven  tissues,  and  is  well  supplied  with 


blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Tins  layer  oontainB 
the  sudoriparous  or  sweat-glands,  whidi  ex- 
crete the  perspiration,  and  also  the  sebaoeotis 
glands,  which  secrete  (nly  matter,  and  the  func- 
tion of  which  it  is  to  keep  the  skin  soft  and  flex- 
ible. The  papillsB  of  the  skin  conMst  of  small 
conical  processes  on  the  surface  of  the  cutis. 
The  central  portion  oi  each  papilla  contains  m 
group  of  blood-vesseb  and  a  nerve,  and  on  the 
more  sensitive  parts  of  the  sldn  touch-eoipusdei 
are  also  present.  Hair^  nails,  etc.,  are  de^oped 
from  skm.  The  skin  is  the  onaai  of  the  sense 
of  touch;  it  protects  the  superficial  parts  of  the 
body;  is  an  organ  oi  respiration,  excretion,  and 
absorption;  and  r^^tdates  the  temperature  oi 
the  body. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  A  edok- 
tifio  institute  in  Washington,  organised  by  Aet 
of  Congress  in  1846,  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will  of  James  Smithson,  the 
founder.  Smithson  was  a  natural  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland;  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  was,  in  1700,  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  died  at  Genoa  in  1829, 
leaving  his  property  (worth  $600,000)  to  his 
nephew,  with  the  condition  that  if  the  latter 
died  without  issue  the  property  was  to  go  to 
the  United  States  to  found  an  estabHshment 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  (tf  knowiedce. 
In  1835,  the  nephew  died  childless,  and  in  1^8» 
the  sum  of  $515,169  was  paid  to  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  In  1846,  the  interest  cik 
this  sum  (the  principal  itself  must  remain  un- 
touched) was  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building,  with  apartments  for  the  reoeptt<» 
and  arrangement  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
including  a  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinet, 
a  chemical  laboratory,  a  library,  a  gallery  of  art, 
and  the  necessary  lecture-rooms.  The  buiJdiru^ 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Washinj^n.  A  portion  3 
the  funds  of  the  institution  is  devoted  to  scien- 
tific researches  and  the  publication  oi  works 
too  expensive  for  private  enterprise.  Three 
series  of  publications  are  issued:  "Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge,"  "Miscellaneous  Colleo- 
tions,"  and  "Annual  Reports."  The  institu- 
tion contains  the  National  Museum,  which  is, 
however,  wholljr  maintained  by  the  government. 
The  institution  is  administered  by  r^nts,  com- 
posed of  the  chief-justice  of  the  Umted  States, 
three  members  of  the  Senate,  and  three  ol  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  m  other  per- 
sons, not  members  of  Ck>ngress.  The  presioent 
vice-president,  and  members  of  the  caoinet  for 
the  time  bein^  have  the  position  of  fovemors 
or  visitors  of  the  institution,  the  presi(tent  being 
ex  officio  at  the  head. 

Stars,  The,  are  mostly  suns,  but  bdng, 
the  nearest  of  them,  at  a  distance  from  us  more 
than  600,000  times  our  distance  from  the  sun. 
are  of  a  size  we  cannot  estimate,  but  are  believed 
to  be  300  times  larger  than  the  earth  j  they  are 
of  unequal  brightness,  and  are.  according  to  this 
standard,  classified  as  of  the  first,  second,  down 
to  the  sixteenth  magnitude;  those  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  include  stars  from  the  first  to  the 
sixth  magnitude,  and  numt)er  3,000,  Tdiile  20,- 
000,000  are  visible  by  the  telescope;  of  theee  in 
the  Milky  Way  alone  there  are  18,000,000: 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  colors  as  wel 
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as  their  brightness,  being  white^  orange,  red, 
green,  and  blue,  according  to  their  temperature 
and  composition;  they  have  from  ancient  date 
been  grouped  into  constellations  of  the  northern 
and  the  southern  hemispheres  and  of  the  zodiac, 
the  stars  in  each  of  which  being  noted  by  the 
Greek  letters,  according  to  their  brightness. 

Stomach.  In  comparative  anatomy,  a 
membranous  sac,  formed  bv  a  dilation  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  in  which  food  is  received  and 
subjected  to  the  processes  of  digestion.  The 
human  stomach  is  an  elongated,  curved  pouch, 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter  at  its  widest  part,  lying  al- 
most immediately  bebw  the  diaphragm,  nearly 
transversely  across  the  upper  and  Idft  portion 
ol  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  having  tne  form 
of  a  bagpipe.  It  is  very  dilatable  and  contrao- 
tUe,  anoits  average  capacity  is  about  five  pints. 
The  food  enters  the  stomach  through  the  oesoph- 
agus by  the  cardia  or  cardiac  orince^  and  after 
having  been  acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice,  is 
passed  on  in  a  semi-fiuid  or  pulpy  state  through 
uie  pylontt  into  the  small  intestines.  Owing  to 
the  recent  improvements  in  electrical  apparatus, 
the  phyaology  and  path<^ogy  of  the  human 
stomach  in  life  is  becoming  much  better  known. 
Medical  electricians  have  recentlv  devised  a 
plan  by  which  the  interior  of  the  human  stom- 
adi  may  be  illiuninated  for  examination.  The 
patient  is  laid  on  the  operating  table  and  a 
slender  tube,  carrying  a  glass  bead  on  its  end, 
is  introduced  into  the  stomach.  A  small  li^t 
inside  the  bead  is  supplied  by  fine  wires  runmng 
out  throu^  the  tube  and  connected  to  a  small 
battery.  The  interior  of  the  stomach  is  plainly 
lighted  and  all  its  parts  are  thought  into  view 
by  a  small  movable  mirror  at  the  end  of  the 
tube. 

Sun.  The  central  orb  of  the  solar  system, 
that  around  which  revolve  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets.  The  sim  appears  to  be  a  perfect 
sphere,  with  a  diameter  ci  866,900  miles;  its 
mean  density  is  about  one-fourth,  taking  that 
of  the  earth  as  one;  its  mean  distance  from  the 
earth  is  taken  as  93,000,000  miles.  It  rotates 
on  its  own  axis;  this  axis  of  rotation  bemg  in- 
clined to  the  ec^ptic  at  an  angle  of  82^  40';  and 
its  rotation  period  is  variously  estimatea  at 
from  twenty-^ve  to  twenty-eight  days.  The 
mass  of  the  sim  is  about  750  times  that  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  solar  system  combined, 
and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  solar  system  lies 
somewhere  in  the  sim,  whatever  ma^r  be  the 
relative  positions  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
Hie  dark  spots  on  the  sun  discovered  by  Galileo 
have  been  ^own  to  be  hoUows,  and  their  depth 
has  bcCT  estimated  at  from  3,000  to^  10,000 
miles.  The  spots  are  very  changeable  in  their 
figure  and  dimensions,  and  vary  in  size  from 
mere  points  to  spaces  of  50,000  miles  or  more 
in  diameter.  It  is  from  observations  of  these 
spots  that  the  sun's  rotation  on  its  axis  has  been 
calculated.  The  frequency  of  sun  spots  attains 
a  maximmn  every  ten  and  a  half  years,  the 
mnnber  of  spots  falling  off  during  the  interval 
to  a  minimum,  from  which  it  recovers  gradually 
to  the  next  maximum.  This  periodicitv  has 
been  thought  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  meteorological  phenomena  observed  on  the 


earth,  especiallv  with  the  rainfall.  Spots  are 
called  macukty  brighter  portions  of  the  sim  are 
called  facuke,  and  the  lesser  markings  are  called 
motUings,  The  sim  is  now  generi^y  believed 
to  be  of  gaseous  constitution,  covered  with  a 
sort  of  liuninous  shell  of  cloud  formed  by  the 

Erecipitation  of  the  vapors  which  are  cooled 
y  external  radiation.  This  dazzling  shell  is 
termed  the  photosphere.  The  spots  are  sup- 
posed to  be  cavities  in  this  cloua-layer^  caused 
Dy  the  unequal  velocities  of  neighbormg  por- 
tions of  the  solar  atmosphere.  ZoUner,  who 
considers  the  body  of  the  sun  to  be  liquia,  sees 
therein  slags  or  scori®  floating  on  a  molten 
surface,  and  surrounded  by  clouds.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  sun's  radiation  would  melt  a 
shell  of  ice  covering  its  own  surface  to  a  depth 
of  between  thirty-nine  and  forty  feet  in  one 
minute,  but  the  temperature  of  the  surface  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  temperature  and  radiation  liave 
remained  constant  for  a  long  period.  The  photo- 
sphere is  overlaid  by  an  atmosphere  which  is 
shown  by  the  spectroscope  to  contain  nearly 
all  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion oi  the  sun.  The  region  outside  the  photo- 
sphere in  which  these  colored  prominences  are 
observed  has  been  called  the  chromosphere, 
which  has  an  average  depth  of  from  3,000  to 
8,000  miles.  The  incandescent  hydrogen  clouds 
stretch  out  beyond  this  to  altitudes  of  20,000 
to  100,000  miles,  and  jets  of  chromospheric 
hydrogen  have  been  observed  to  reach  a  nei|^t 
of  200,000  miles  in  twenty  minutes,  and  disap- 
pear altogether  within  half  an  hour.  Outside 
the  chromosphere,  extending  very  far  out  from 
the  sun,  is  the  corona,  an  aurora  of  light  observed 
during  total  eclipses.  The  amoimt  of  lisht  sent 
forth  by  the  sun  is  not  exactly  measurable,  but 
the  amount  of  heat  has  been  pretty  accurately 
computed,  and  it  is  equivalent  in  mechanical 
effect  to  the  action  of  7,000  horse-power  on 
every  square  foot  of  the  solar  surface,  or  to  the 
combustion  on  every  square  foot  of  upwards 
of  thirteen  and  one-half  hundred  pounds  of  coal 
per  hour. 

Theologry  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
existence  of  God,  his  attributes,  and  the  Divine 
will  regarding  our  actions,  present  condition,  and 
ultimate  destiny.  In  reference  to  the  sources 
whence  it  is  derived  theology  is  distinguished 
into  natural  or  philosophical  tneology^  wmch  re- 
lates to  the  knowledge  of  God  from  His  works  by 
the  light  of  nature  and  reason:  and  supematuraL 
positive,  or  revealed  theology ,  wnich  sets  forth  ana 
eystematizes  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures. 
With  regard  to  the  contents  of  theology  it  is 
classified  into  theoretical  theology  or  dogmaticSf 
and  practical  theology  or  ethics.  As  compre- 
hendmg  the  whole  extent  of  religious  science, 
l^ieology  is  divided  into  four  principal  classes, 
hUloriail^  tjry^  •  calf  syslejuaHCj  atid  pracHaU 
t}i€ol<igif.  lllaiijrlcaX  theology  traate  of  the  liiis- 
tory  of  Christi&Ti  doctriaci?.  Exc^etical  theology 
embraces  the  intfrprotaticm  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Btblicai  crititiam.  Syetematic  theoloKy  ar^ 
ratifies  methodically  the  gre^t  truths  of  reugion. 
Practical  theology  consists  of  an  exhibition,  first, 
of  precepts  and  tlirectionsj  and,  secondly ,  of  the 
motives  from  which  we  should  be  expected  to 
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comply  with  these.  ApologeHc  and  polemic 
theology  belong  to  eevend  of  the  abov^men- 
tioned  four  classes  at  once.  The  ScholcLsHc 
theology  attempted  to  clear  and  discuss  all  ques- 
tions by  the  aid  of  human  reason  alone. 

Theosophy,  according  to  its  etymology, 
is  the  science  of  divine  things.  At  the  present 
day  the  term  is  applied  to  the  tenets  of  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society,  founded  in  New  York  in  1875  by 
Madame  BlavatiJcy  and  others,  the  objects  <^ 
which  are:  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  universal 
brotherhood  of  humanity,  to  promote  the  study 
of  Eastern  Uterature  and  science,  and  chiefly  to 
investigate  unexplained  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
psychical  powers  of  man,  and  generally  the 
search  after  divine  knowledge  —  divine  appl3ring 
to  the  divine  nature  of  the  abstract  principle,  not 
to  the  qtiality  of  a  personal  God. 

TJnitarlan  Church*  A  communion  com- 
prising those  who  maintain  that  God  exists  in  one 
person  only.  The  name  Unitarian  is  applied 
specially  to  a  small  Christian  sect  whose  dis- 
tinguishing tenet  is  the  unity  as  opposed  to  the 
trinity  of  the  Godhead.  In  the  more  general 
sense  the  name  of  course  includes  the  Jews  and 
the  Mohammedans.  From  the  middle  of  the 
Second  Century  to  the  end  of  the  Third  Century 
there  was  a  succession  of  eminent  Christian 
teachers  —  Monarchians  —  who  maintained, 
against  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
the  undivided  unity  of  God.  The  great  theologi- 
cal struggle  which  followed  in  the  Fourth  Century 
between  the  Arians  and  the  Athanasians  may 
be  regarded  as  a  phase  of  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy. Unitarians  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
are  agreed  in  rejecting  the  orthodox  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  the  vicarious  atonement,  the  deity 
of  Christ,  original  sin,  and  everlasting  punish- 
ment—  as    both    unscriptural    and    irrational. 

United  Brethren  In  Christ*  A  de- 
nomination of  evangelical  Christians  founded 
through  the  labors  of  Rev.  William  Otterbein. 
a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
His  meeting  with  Rev.  Martin  Boehm,  a  minister 
of  the  Mennonite  Society,  about  1766,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  wide-spread  revival,  in  which 
he  and  Boehm  were  the  recognizea  leaders. 
Preachers  were  hcensed,  the  Church  was  to  a 
certain  extent  brought  under  system,  confei^ 
ences  were  held  in  1789  and  1791,  but  the  re- 
ligious movement  did  not  take  the  form  of  a 
Church  till  1800.  At  this  time  the  name  of 
the  denomination  was  definitely  fixed,  and 
Otterbein  and  Boehm  were  chosen  bishops. 
Thereafter  conferences  were  held  yearly.  The 
Church  is  Arminian  in  doctrine,  aggressive  in 
work,  and  characterised  by  a  strong  reform 
spirit,  from  the  first  opposing  slavery,  intemper- 
ancC;  and  secret  societies. 

Vniversalists.  A  religious  sect  who 
maintain  as  a  fundamental  article  of  their  belief 
that  saving  grace  is  given  to  all  men,  without 
reserve,  and  that  its  operation  is  unioersal  — 
whence  their  denomination.  Universalists,  it 
may  be  observed,  generally  differ  from  the  prev- 
alent bodies  of  Christians  in  other  important 
doctrines,  though  it  is  not  because  of  such  dif- 
ferences that  they  have  received  their  name, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  merit  the  name  that  one 
diould  share  these  differences.    Most  of  them 


agree  with  Unitarians  —  but  there  are  »rmw%gm\t. 
examples  to  the  contrary  —  in  rejecting  the 
doctnne  of  the  Xrinit>[;  the^  are  also  P^igian 
in  the  matter  of  original  sin,  and  reject  the 
notion  that  the  new  birth  is  something  supei^ 
natural.  Universalism,  as  a  mode  of  behef,  ia 
of  veiy  ancient  origin;  but  it  was  in  1770  that 
the  Rev.  John  Murray  became  a  propagator  of 
Universalist  views,  and  some  yem  later  Uni- 
versalism, as  a  sect,  was  founded  in  the  United 
States  by  Hosea  BaUou,  a  learned  divine  and 
indefatigable  preacher. 

X-Rays*  By  discharging  a  high-tensioQ 
electric  current  through  a  glass  vacuum  tube. 
invisible  rays  are  obtained.  These  produce 
fluorescence  upon  striking  certain  substancea 
and  possess  the  power  of  penetrating  opaque 
bodies  and  of  acting  upon  a  photographic  plate. 
Discovered  by  Rdntgen  in  1895,  theu*  remark- 
able nature  and  properties  have  since  been  suo- 
cessf ully  investigated  and  explained  l^  Thmnsan, 
Laue,  the  Braggs,  Moselev,  and  others.  Their 
practical  use  in  photographing  the  skdeton  and 
the  internal  organs  of  the  body  has  proved  of 
great  value  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa* 
tion*  An  organization  founded  in  London  by 
George  Williams  in  1844.  Its  primary  object 
was  the  holding  of  reli^ous  meetings  intmsineBs 
houses  in  the  center  of  London.  Tbe  movement 
grew  rapidly  and  soon  sought  to  promote  not 
only  the  spiritual  welfare  <^  young  men,  but  also 
their  social,  mental,  and  physic^  improvement. 
In  1915  the  associations  throughout  the  wwld. 
8906  in  number,  enrolled  a  membership  of 
1,066,765.  In  1917  the  organisation  in  Noitii 
America  reported  2067  associations  with  a  mem- 
bership of  720.468.  A  national  war  work  oouncO 
was  organized  in  April,  1917,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  army  and  navy  in  America  and 
overseas.  Within  six  months  work  was  being 
conducted  at  more  than  500  centers  with  up- 
wards of  2000  secretaries  in  charge.  To  meet 
these  extraordinary  needs  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  authori- 
ties in  the  United  States  asked  for  a  fund  ai 
$35,000,000  to  be  used  in  war  work.  During  a 
single  week  set  aside  for  the  purpose  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  contributions  were  rec^ved  exceeding 
$50,000,000. 

Young  Women's  Oliristian  Associ- 
ation. An  organization  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  religious,  intelleotualj  aociat,  and 
physical  life  of  young  women  which  dates  its 
beginnings  to  the  year  1865,  during  which  Miaa 
Emma  Robarts  formed  the  English  Prayer  UnioQ 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Kinnaird  opened  the  General 
Female  Home  and  Training  Institution  in  Lon- 
don. The  first  organisation  m  the  United  States, 
the  Ladies'  Christian  Association  of  New  Yoik 
City,  was  formed  in  1858.  The  earliest  student 
group,  the  Young  Ladies'  Christian  AasociaticMi 
of  Normal  University,  was  organised  at  Normal, 
111.,  in  1873.  The  World's  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  was  formed  in  1894.  At 
the  worid  conference  held  at  Stockholm  in  1914 
some  800  delegates  from  18  countries  represented 
a  total  membership  of  about  800,000.  In  the 
United  States  in  1915  there  were  988  k>cal  asso- 
ciations with  a  membership  exceeding  350,000, 
of  which  61,000  bekMiged  to  student  groups. 
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Alligator*  A  genus  of  saurian  reptiles, 
aatives  of  America  and  China.  They  differ 
from  the  true  crocodiles  in  having  a  broader 
head,  blunter  nose,  and  cavities  or  pits  in  the 
upper  jaw,  into  which  the  long  canine  teeth 
Of  the  under  jaw  fit.  The  largest  grow  to  the 
Iragth  of  sixteen  feet.  The  female  lays  from 
thirty  to  forty  eggs  in  a  low  moimd  of  sand, 
muck,  or  vegetable  mould,  where  they  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  vegetable  mass.  The  female 
watches  the  eggs  until  the  young  are  hatched. 
(See  Crocodile.) 

American  Badger,    See  Badger. 

American  Magpie.    See  Magpie. 

Ant.  An  insect  belonging  to  the  same 
order  as  the  bees  and  wasps.  Like  bees,  the 
ants  form  communities,  consisting  of  males, 
finales,  and  workers.  The  males  and  females 
are  at  first  winged,  and  are  produced  in  great 
numbers  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  They 
then  leave  the  nest  and  take  flight,  in  swarms, 
into  the  air  where  the  fertilization  of  the  females 
takes  place.  In  a  few  hours  they  retium  to 
earth  where  the  males  soon  die,  and  the  females 
tear  off  their  own  wings  and  become  the  mothers 
of  new  colonies.  The  workers  perform  all  the 
labor  of  the  colony,  feed  the  young,  defend  the 
nest  and  carry  on  war  with  other  ant  societies. 
Many  singular  habits  and  instincts  of  ants  have 
been  observed.  Two  of  the  most  interesting 
are  the  instinct  of  making  slaves,  and  that  of 
mflking,  so  to  speak,  the  little  plant  lice.  As 
regards  the  former,  it  is  found  that  certain  ants 
capture  the  pupsB  of  other  species  of  ants  (i.  e., 
when  they  are  in  the  Quiescent  or  pupa  stage), 
and  bring  them  up  as  slaves. 

Antelope.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  rumi- 
natmg  mammals,  belonging  to  the  hollow-homed 
family,  and  distinguished  by  the  round,  annu- 
lated  form  of  their  horns,  wmch  are  unbranched, 
and  by  the  grace  and  synmietry  of  their  pro- 
portions. Externally,  they  very  much  resemble 
deer,  from  which,  however,  they  are  to  be  distin- 
guished by  various  points'of  structure,  such  as  the 
horns,  which  in  the  deer  are  solid  and  branched. 
Generally  speaking,  antelopes  are  greigarious, 
and  unite  in  large  nocks  or  herds.  Africa  may 
be  considered  the  headquarters  of  the  antelope. 
The  species  are  nimierous,  and  include  the 
spring  bok,  hartebeest,  gnu,  eland,  and  gazelle, 
among  others.  The  prong-homea  antelope  is 
found  only  in  North  America,  and,  although 
there  is  but  a  single  species,  the  zodlogists  have 
separated  it  into  a  separate  family,  ArUiloca- 
frida.  Two  characteristics  which  distinguish 
It  from  other  antelopes  are  the  absence  of  dew 
claws,  and  the  horns  which  are  pronged  and 
arc  shed  every  year. 

Anura,  Ecaudata,  or  Sallentla.  An 
order  of  amphibians  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  a  tail,  and  including  the  frogs  and  toads.  In 
tha  anura,  the  adoH  is  destitute  of  gills  and  tail, 


and  two  pairs  of  limbs  are  alwavs  preseot;  there 
are  no  ribs,  and  the  ddn  is  soft;  the  mouth  is 
sometimes  without  teeth,  but  the  upper  jaw  is 
usually  provided  with  teeth,  and,  more  rardy, 
both  jaws;  the  hind  limbs  usually  have  the  toes 
webbed  for  swimming,  and  are  much  larg^  than 
the  fore  limbs.  In  the  adult  anura  the  breath- 
ing is  carried  on  by  means  of  lungs;  but,  as  there 
are  no  movable  ribs,  the  process  of  breathing 
is  somewhat  peculiar — ^in  fact,  it  is  one  of  swal- 
lowing, and  it  is  possible  to  suffocate  a  frog 
simply  by  holding  its  mouth  open.  The  moist 
and  delicate  skin,  however,  also  performs  an 
important  part  in  respiration.  The  young,  or 
larvse,  of  frogs  and  toads  are  familiarly  known 
as  ''tadpoles."  The  eggs  are  deposited  m  masses 
in  water,  and  the  young,  when  hatched,  are 
fish-like  in  form,  with  a  broad,  rounded  head 
and  a  compressed  tail.  Thore  are  at  first  two 
sets  of  gills,  one  external  and  the  other  internal; 
but  the  outer  ones  disappear  very  shortly  after 
birth,  and  the  inner  ones  are  subsequently 
replaced  by  lungs.  The  hind  limbs  first  make 
their  appearance,  and  are  followed  by  the  fore 
limbs;  as  the  limbs  become  fully  developed 
the  tail  gradually  disappears.  In  both  the 
common  frog  and  the  toad  the  tongue  is  fixed 
to  the  front  of  the  mouth,  while  it  is  free  behind, 
so  that  it  can  be  protruded  for  some  distance 
from  the  mouth.  Tlie  tree  frogs  have  the  toes 
of  all  the  feet  furnished  with  terminal  suckers, 
by  the  help  of  which  they  climb  with  ease;  they 
are  mostly  found  in  America,  but  one  species 
is  European. 

Ape.  A  name  somewhat  loosely  employed, 
in  cominon  language,  as  a  synon3nai  for  monk^, 
but,  in  its  more  restricted  sense^  applicable  on^ 
to  the  anthropoid  apes,  the  highest  section  of 
the  order  Qvadramana^  or  four-handed  mam- 
mals; those  which  make  a  nearer  approach.  In 
anatomical  structure,  to  the  human  species  than 
do  any  other  animals.  The  group  of  apea 
includes  the  gibbons,  cnrang-utans.  Chimpan- 
zees, and  gorillas.  They  are  all  devoid  of  tails 
and  cheek  pouches;  the  arms  are  remarkable 
for  their  extreme  length,  and  the  hind  limbs 
for  their  remarkable  shortness.  On  the  ground 
these  animals  are  awkward  and  waddling.  They 
tread  rather  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  sole  than 
on  the  sole  itself,  which  imparts  to  their  hind 
limbs  a  bowed  appeamnce,  while  tiieir  long 
fore  limbs  are  employed  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  crutches,  on  the  half-closed  fists  of 
which,  planted  firmly  on  the  ground,  they  rest 
their  bodies.  The  great  length  of  their  arms, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  these  ft-nimflJa  peculiar 
advantages  in  their  native  forests,  and  they 
climb  to  the  topmost  branches,  or  pass  from 
tree  to  tree,  with  surprising  facility.  Tlie  apes  in 
general  appear  to  be  more  grave,  and  less  petu- 
lant and  mischievous,  than  the  ordinary  monkey. 

Apple.  The  name  applied  to  a  tree  belong- 
ing to  the  rose  family  of  plants,  as  weD  as  to  its 
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called  bati.  findogeooufl  pUmto  have 
no  tme  bark.  Berk  contains  many  valuable 
prodncta,  aa  gum,  tannuL  etc.;  cork  ia  a  highly 
naefiil  aubetanoe  obtatnea  from  the  epiphkeum; 
and  the  atreogth  and  flexibility  ol  iMist  makes 
it  of  eonaideraUe  valtie.  Bark  used  for  t«anning 
if  obtained  from  oak^  hemlock,  apedea  of  acacia 
nowing  in  Australia,  etc.  Angostura  bark, 
renivian  or  cinchona  bark,  cinnamon,  caeca- 
rilka,  etc.,  are  useful  baiks. 

Bart£,  Peruvian.  The  bark  of  various 
species  of  toees  of  the  genus  Cinchona,  found  in 
many  parts  of  South  America,  but  more  particu- 
lariy  in  Peru,  and  bavins  medicinal  properties. 
It  was  formerly  called  JetmV$  bark,  from  its 
having  been  introduced  into  Europe  oy  Jesuita. 
Its  medicinal  properties  depeod  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  qmnme.  wnich  is  now  extracted  from  the 
bark,  importeo,  and  prescribed  in  place  of  nau- 
seous mouthfuls  of  bark. 

Barley.  One  or  more  species  of  cereal  plants 
yielding  a  grain  used  as  food  and  also  for  making 
malt,  from  which  are  prepared  beer,  porter,  and 
whisky.  Barley  has  been  known  and  cultivated 
from  remote  antiquit^r,  and  beer  was  made  from 
it  among  the  Egyptians.  Excellent  barley  is 
produced  in  Britam.  The  species  principally 
cultivated  are  Hordeum  distichon.  two-rowed 
barley;  Hordeum  vidgare,  four-rowed  barley;  and 
Hordeum  hexasliefum,  six-rowed,  of  which  Ihe 
small  variety  is  the  sacred  barle^r  of  the  ancients. 
The  varieties  oi  the  four  and  six-rowed  species 
are  generally  coarser  than  those  of  the  two- 
rowed  and  adi^ted  for  a  poorer  soil  and  more 
exposed  ntuation.  Some  of  these  are  called 
here  or  bigg.  In  Britain  barley  occupies  about 
the  same  area  as  wheat,  but  in  North  America 
the  extent  of  it  as  a  crop  is  c<»Dparatively  small, 
being  in  Canada,  however,  relatively  greater 
than  in  the  United  States.  Canadian  barley  is 
of  very  hi^  quality.  Barlev  is  better  adapted 
for  cold  climates  than  any  other  graim  and  some 
(rf  the  coarser  varieties  are  cultivated  where  no 
other  cereal  can  be  ^own.  Some  species  of  the 
genus,  three  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain, 
are  mere  grasses.  Pot  or  Scotch  barley  is  the 
srain  deprived  of  the  husk  in  a  mill.  Pearl 
bariey  is  the  grain  polished  and  roimded  and 
deprived  of  husk  and  pellicle.  Patent  barley 
is  the  farina  obtained  b^  grinding  pearl  barle]f . 
Barley  water,  a  decoction  of  pearl  barley,  is 
used  m  medicme  as  possessing  emollient,  diluent, 
and  expectorant  qualities. 

Barnacle*  The  name  oi  a  family  of  marine 
orustaceous  animals  alwa]^  found  attached  to 
some  object  such  as  a  smp's  bottom,  piles,  or 
floating  timbers.  They  have  a  partially  seg- 
mented body  surroimded  by  a  mantle  which  is 
generally  calcified  and  forms  more  or  less  of  a 
diell.  They  have  no  heart,  gills,  or  other  organs 
qI  respiration.  They  feed  on  small  marine 
animals,  brought  within  their  reach  by  the 
water  and  secured  by  their  tentacula.  Some 
of  the  larger  species  are  edible.  According  to  an 
dd  fable,  these  animals  produced  barnacle  geese. 

Barnacle  €kiose.  A  summer  visitant  of 
the  northern  seas,  in  sise  rather  smaller  than  the 
common  wild  goose,  and  having  the  forehead 


and  dieeks  iHiite,  the  upper  body,  fafll, 
neck  black.  A  fable  asserts  that  the  en 
eeans  called  barnacles  (see  preceding  article) 
changed  into  geese,  and  various  theories  have 
been  framed  to  account  for  its  mgin.  Max 
M&ller  supposes  the  geese  were  mginally  called 
HtbermcuUe  or  Irish  geese,  and  that  bamade 
is  a  corruption  of  this;  but  the  resemUanoe  of  a 
barnacle  to  a  goose  hanging  by  the  head  may 
account  for  it.  The  Brent  goose  is  also  some- 
times called  the  Barnacle  goose,  but  the  two 
should  be  discriminated. 

Basalt.  A  weI14mown  igneous  rock  occur- 
ring in  the  ancient  trap  and  the  recent  vdcanie 
senes  oi  rocks,  but  most  abundantly  in  the 
former.  It  is  a  fine-grained,  heavy  crs^taltine 
rock,  consisting  of  fdfipar,  angite,  and  magnetic 
iron,  and  sometimes  contains  a  Uttle  divine. 
Basalt  is  amorphous,  columnar,  tabular,  ot  lob- 
ular. The  columnar  form  is  strai^t  or  curved, 
perpendicular  or  inclined,  sometimes  nearly  hori- 
zontal: the  diameter  of  the  columns  from  three 
to  eignteen  inches,  sometimes  with  transverse 
semispherical  joints,  in  which  the  convex  part 
of  one  is  inserted  in  the  concavity  oi  anotner: 
and  the  height  from  five  feet  to  one  hundred 
fifty.  The  forms  of  Ihe  columns  generalW^are 
pentagonal,  hexagonal,  or  octa^nal.  When 
decomposed  it  is  found  also  in  round  masses, 
either  spherical  or  compressed  and  lenticular. 
These  rounded  masses  are  sometimes  composed 
of  concentric  layers,  with  a  nucleus,  and  some- 
times of  prisms  radiating  from  a  center.  Fingal's 
Cave,  in  the  island  of  Staffa,  fumiahes  a  reniark- 
able  instance  of  basaltic  oduimis.  The  pillars 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Ireland,  composed  of 
this  stone,  and  exposed  to  the  roughest  sea  for 
a^es,  have  their  angles  as  perfect  as  those  at  a 
distance  from  the  waves.  Basalt  often  assumes 
curious  and  fantastic  forms,  as  for  example, 
those  masses  popularly  known  as  ''Sampson's 
Ribs"  at  Arthur^  Seat,  Edmburi^  and  ^<Lot" 
and  "Lot's  Wife"  near  the  southern  coast  of 
St.  Helena. 

Bass.  The  name  of  a  number  of  fishes  of 
several  genera,  but  originaUy  belonging  to  the 
perch  fsSnily,  and  found  in  both  salt  and  fresh 
waters.  Morone  labrax,  a  typical  European 
species,  called  also  sea  dace  and,  fnnn  its  vorac- 
ity, sea  wolf,  resembles  somewhat  the  salmon 
in  shape;  it  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table, 
weighing  about  fifteen  pounds.  Morone  UnecUa, 
or  striped  bass,  an  Ammcan  species,  wdghing 
from  tnirty  to  ninety  pounds,  is  much  used  for 
food,  and  is  also  known  as  rookfish.  BoUi 
species  occasionally  ascend  rivers,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  Britidi  bass  in 
fresh-water  ponds  with  success.  Two  species 
0^  black  bass,  American  fresh-water  fishes,  are 
excellent  as  food  and  give  fine  sport  to  the  angler* 
One  of  these  is  called  the  large-mouthed  black 
bass,  from  the  size  of  its  mouth,  the  other  the 
small-mouthed  bass.  Both  make  nests  and  take 
neat  care  of  their  eggs  and  young.  The  great 
lewfith  or  black  sea  baag  of  the  Califomia  coast 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  spiny-finned  fishes. 
Specimens  wdghmg  over  four  hundred  pofiuls 
have  been  oau^t  at  Santa  Catalina,  California, 
with  rod  and  line. 
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Bat.  One  of  the  group  of  wing-handed, 
flying  iriommAla,  having  the  fore  limb  peculiarly 
modified  so  as  to  serve  for  flight,  and  constitut- 
ing the  order  Cfuroptera.    Bats  are  animals  of 
the  twilight  and  darkness,  and  are  comnuxi  in 
temperate  and  warm  regions,   but  are  most 
numerous  and  largest  in  the  tropics.    The  family 
VeapertUumida  includes  most  of  the  commoiL 
small,  nak^faced  bats  found  in  Europe  and 
America.    A   conunon    species   foimd   m   the 
United  States  is  the  little  red  bat,  Lofiurus 
h<yreali8f  which  may  be  seen  flitting  about  in  the 
streets  and  among  the  trees  at  twilight.    During 
the  day  it  remains  in  caverns,  in  the  crevices 
of  ruins,  hoUow  trees,   and  such-like   lurking 
places,  and  flits  out  at  evening  in  search  of  food, 
which    consists    of    insects.    Many    bats    are 
remarkable  for  having  a  singular  nasal  cutaneous 
i^pendage,  bearing  in  some  cases    a  fancied 
resemblance   to   a   horseshoe.     Two   of    these 
horseshoe  bats  occur  in  Britain,    Bats  may  be 
ccmveniently   divided  into   two    sections:   the 
insectivorous  or  carnivorous,    comprising  most 
of  the  European,  African,  and  Amencan  species; 
and  the  fnut-eating,  belonging  to  tropical  Asia 
and  Australia,  with  several  African  forms.    An 
Australian  fruit-eating  bat,   commonly  known 
as  the  kalong  or  flying  fox,  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  bats,  some  specimens  measuring  forty  inches 
from  wing  tip  to  wing  tip;  it  does  much  mischief 
in  orchards.    At  least  five   species  of  South 
American  bats  are  known  to  suck  the  blood  of 
oth^  mammals,  and  thence  are  called  "vampire- 
bats"  (though  tWs  name  has  also  been  given  to 
a  species  not  guilty  of  this  habit).    The  best 
known  is  the  javeUn  bat  of  the  Amazon  region. 
As  winter  approaches  in  cold  climates  bats  seek 
shelter  in  caverns,  vaults,  ruinous  and  deserted 
buildings,  and  similar  retreats,  where  they  cling 
together  in  large  clusters,  hanging  head  down- 
wsurd  by  the  feet,  and  remain  in  a  torpid  condi- 
tion until  the  returning  spring  recalls  them  to 
active  exertions.    Bats  bnng  forth  one  or  two 
young,  which,   while  suckling,  remain  closely 
attached  to  the  mother's  teats,  which  are  two, 
situated  upon  the  chest.    The  parent  shows  a 
strong  degree  of  attachment  for  her  offspring, 
and,  when  they  are  captured,  will  follow  them, 
and  even  submit  to  captivity  herself  rather  than 
forsake  her  charge. 

Batrachla.    See  Anura. 

Bean*  A  name  given  to  several  kinds  of 
leguminous  seeds  and  the  plants  producing  them, 
probably  originally  belonging  to  Asia.  They 
belong  to  several  genera,  particularly  to  Vicia, 
garden  and  field  bean;  PhaseoluSj  French  or 
^ney  bean;  and  Dolu^s,  Egyptian  or  black 
bean.  The  common  bean  of  England,  Vida 
vulgaris^  is  cultivated  both  in  fields  and  gardens 
aa  food  for  man  and  beast.  There  are  memy 
varietiea,  as  the  Mazagan,  the  Windsor,  the 
loDg-pod,  etc.,  in  gardens,  and  the  honso  or  tick 
•  bean  in  fields.  The  seed  of  the  Windaor  is 
fully  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  horse  bean  is  much 
lees,  oft^i  not  much  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
length  «Qd  thiee^i^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Beans  are  very  nutritious,  the  dry  seeds  con- 
taining 59.6  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates,  and 
23LS  per  cent,  ofj  nitrogenous  matter  called 


legomini  anakgouB  to  the  easein  in  eheese.  The 
h&Bin.  is  an  annual,  from  two  to  four  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  beautiful  and  fragrant.  The 
kidney  bean,  French  bean,  or  haricot,  is  the 
PhauoluB  tndgarist  a  well-known  culmary  vege- 
table. There  are  two  principal  varieties,  anniud 
dwarfs  and  runners.  The  oeans  cultivated  in 
America  and  largely  used  as  articles  of  food 
belong  to  the  genus  Phcueohu.  The  scarlet- 
runner  bean  (Phaaeoku  rnuUiftorus)^  a  native  of 
Mexico,  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its  long, 
rough  pods  and  its  scarlet  flowers.  St.  Ignatius 
bean  is  not  really  a  bean,  but  the  seed  of  a  large 
climbing  shrub,  of  the  order  Logania4xa,  nearly 
allied  to  the  spedee  c^  Strychnoe  which  produces 
nux  vomica. 

Bear*  The  name  of  several  large  planti- 
fmde  carnivorous  mammals  of  the  lamily 
llrnda.  The  teeth  are  forty-two  in  number, 
as  in  the  dog,  but  tliere  is  no  camassial  or  sec- 
torial tooth,  and  the  molars  have  a  more  tuber- 
cular character  than  in  othw  catoivora.  The 
head  is  broad  and  massive,  the  nose  prominent 
and  mobile,  and  the  tail  verv  short.  In  tem- 
perate regions  bears  are  unable  to  procure  food 
m  winter,  and  therefore  hibernate  or  pass  that 
season  in  a  dormant  condition.  The  European 
brown  bear  is  a  native  of  ahnost  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  was  at  one  time 
common  in  we  British  islands.  It  feeds  on 
fruits,  roots,  honey,  ants,  and,  in  case  of  need 
on  mammals.  It  sometimes  reaches  the  length 
of  Eleven  ft't't,  the  largest  specimens  being  found 
furthest  to  the  north.  It  lives  solitarily.  In 
Kortb  America  seventeen  species  of  bear  are 
knowTi.  Th8  American  black  bear  is  the  Ursu9 
amerkamta,  with  black  shining  hair,  and  rarely 
above  five  fi'et  in  length.  It  is  a  great  climber, 
i&  letm  dangerous  than  the  brown  bear,  and  is 
hunttjd  for  its  fur  and  flesh.  It  is  very  amusing 
in  i^aptivity.  The  grizzly  bear  ( Ursus  horribUi^ 
is  ail  inhabitant  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  it  is 
a  ferocious  animal,  sometimes  nine  feef  in  length, 
and  has  a  bulky  and  unwieldy  form,  but  is 
nevertheless  capable  of  great  rapidity  of  motion. 
The  extinct  cave  bear  of  ancient  Europe  (  Ursua 
spdcms)  seems  to  have  been  closely  akin  to  the 
grizzly.  The  polar  or  white  bear  (Thaiarctoa 
marUimiis)  is  cnaracterized  by  its  flat  head  and 
comparatively  long  neck.  It  mhabits  the  shores 
and  ice  packs  (rf  the  Arctic  ocean.  See  Polar 
Bear, 

Beaver*  A  quadruped  of  the  ord^  Roderir 
tia,  or  gaawors,  the  only  Bpfi'ies  of  its  genus.  It 
IS  vi^ry  widely  dii?tnbuted,  being  found  in  the 
northern  part^  of  Eiiroi>e,  Asia,  and  Americ^ 
nowafiaya  most  abundantly  in  the  northern  and 
thinly  peopltjd  piirts  of  North  America,  dwelling 
in  conimunitiea  on  the  banks  of  rivera  and  ponds 
in  forejjted  regions.  At  one  time  immens?e  num- 
Ijers  of  these  animala  W(?re  killed  for  their  fur, 
which  wafi  largely  uschI  in  making  hats,  but 
ju  more  recent  timca  they  have  sufTered  less 
|>ersecution  on  thia  account^  tlieir  fur  now  not 
being  held  in  tiigh  e&lim£ition.  The  beaver  is 
about  two  feet  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail;  it^  body  ia  thick  and  heavy, 
large  specimeng  weighinf;  over  forty  poimds;  the 
he^  compressed,  and  somewhat  arched  at  thp 
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front,  the  upper  part  rather  narrow;  the  snout 
obtuse.  The  e3res  are  placed  rather  high  in  the 
head,  and  the  pupils  are  rounded;  the  ears  are 
short,  eUiptical,  and  almost  concealed  by  the 
fur.  Tlie  skin  is  covered  by  two  sorts  of  hair, 
of  which  one  is  long,  rather  stiff,  elastic,  and  of 
a  gray  color  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  next  the 
base,  and  terminated  bv  shining,  reddish-brown 
points;  the  other  is  short,  thick,  tufted,  and 
soft,  being  of  different  shades  of  silver-giay  or 
light  lead  color.  The  hair  is  shortest  on  the 
h^  and  feet.  The  hind  legs  are  longer  than 
the  fore,  and  are  completely  webbed.  The  tail 
is  ten  or  eleven  inches  long,  flattened  horizon- 
tally, and,  except  the  part  nearest  the  body,  is 
covered  with  hexagonal  scales. 

Bee*  A  wdl-known  family  of  insects,  be- 
lon^g  to  the  order  Hymenopteray  an  order 
which  also  includes  the  wasps,  ants,  and  gall- 
flies. This  family  includes  several  genera  of 
solitary  bees  among  which  are  the  mining  bees 
that  make  their  nests  in  the  ground  and  car- 
penter bees  that  bore  tunnels  in  the  pith  of 
plants  or  in  solid  wood.  The  social  bees  include 
our  native  bumblebees  and  the  domestic  honey 
bee  which  was  originally  a  £\u-opean  species. 
The  queen  bumblebee  lays  her  eggs  on  a  little 
ball  of  pollen  which  she  has  deposited  in  a 
deserted  mouse  nest.  From  these  egns  the 
young  bees  hatch  and  form  a  colony.  In  the 
autumn  all  the  bees  except  the  young  queens 
perish.  These  pass  the  winter  in  some  sheltered 
spot  and  foimd  new  colonies  in  the  following 
spring.  The  honey  bees  produce  the  honey  of 
commerce.  During  the  greater  i)art  of  the 
year  the  population  of  our  hives  is  composed 
exclusively  of  two  sorts  of  individuals,  namely, 
the  female  or  mother  bee,  called  also  the  queen 
bee,  and  the  workers,  which  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, females  imperfectly  developed.  A  third 
kind  of  individuiUs,  the  males,  called  also  drones, 
are  gener^dly  not  met  with  except  from  Ma^  to 
July.  The  working  bees  constitute  essentially 
the  bee  community;  they  are  recognized  by 
their  small  size,  dull  black  color^  and,  above 
all,  bv  tdie  palettes  and  brushes  with  which  the 
hind  legs  are  furnished.  The  three  pairs  of  legs, 
which  are  inserted  in  the  thorax,  or  chest,  of 
the  bee,  are  its  tools.  The  two  hind  legs  are 
longer  than  the  other  pairs,  and  present  on  the 
eztorior  a  triangular  depression,  resembling  a 
pEdette,  which  is  surrounded  by  stiff  hairs^  form- 
mg  the  borders  of  a  sort  of  basket  in  which  the 
insect  deposits  the  pollen  of  flowers.  To  each 
of  these  hind  legs  is  jointed  a  square  expanded 
piece,  which  might  be  termed  the  ankle,  smooth 
on  the  exterior,  but  having  hairs  on  its  interior 
surface,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  named  the 
brush,  and  which  is  employed  in  collecting  the 
pollen.  The  lower  lip  of  the  worker  is  elongated 
mto  a  highly  specialized  organ  for  procuring 
nectar  from  deep  flowers.  From  this  organ  the 
nectar  passes  to  the  honey  stomach  of  the  bee 
when  it  is  changed  into  honey  and  then  regur- 
gitated into  the  honey  cells  oi  the  comb.  The 
males,  or  drones,  are  broader  and  blunter  than 
the  working  bees;  thev  emit  a  buzzing  sound, 
have  no  palettes,  and  no  sting.  The  female, 
or  queen,  has  a  longer  body  than  the  workers, 


and  the  wings  are  shorter  m  proportion.  The 
onlv  part  she  has  to  play  is  that  A  la3ring  eggs, 
and  so  she  has  no  palettes  or  brushes.  Only 
one  queen  lives  in  each  hive,  of  which  she  is 
perfect  sovereign,  all  Uie  workers  submissively 
obeying  her.  The  number  of  males  is  scarcely 
one-tenth  that  of  the  working  bees,  and  they 
live  only  about  three  months.  The  wax  of 
which  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb  are  constructed 
is  secreted  in  httle  pockets  situated  in  the 
abdomen,  or  belly,  of  the  bee;  but,  in  addition 
to  wax,  another  substance,  much  resembling 
it,  but  not  identical,  called  propolia,  is  elaborated 
from  the  resin  which  the  bees  collect  from  the 
buds  of  poplar  and  other  trees,  and  use  to  oemeot 
crevices  in  the  hive.  Bee  bread  is  made  from 
the  pollen  of  flowers  and  is  brou^t  in  on  the 
legs  of  the  bees.  The  ceUs  of  the  comb  are 
hexagonal  in  shape,  that  is,  having  six  equal 
sides — ^the  most  economical  form  as  regards 
space — and  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  store- 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  honey,  as  a  reeorvc 
store  of  food,  and  cradle-cells,  in  which  the  eggs 
are  deposited.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year 
the  queen  leaves  the  hive,  accompanied  by  the 
drones,  and  takes  what  is  called  her  "nuptial 
flight"  throu^  the  air.  About  forty-d^t 
hours  after  her  return  to  the  hive  she  begms 
laying  h^  eggs,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  to  mur 
thousand  a  oay.  The  eggs  yrfdch  are  destined 
to  develop  into  workers  are  first  laid,  then  those 
which  are  to  produce  males.  The  eggs  are  not 
long  in  being  hatched,  and  the  larv»,  or  cater- 
pillars, which  emerge  from  them  are  tender 
and  fed  by  the  workers.  In  five  or  six  days  Uie 
larvsB  pass  into  the  condition  of  pupa,  or  chrya- 
alis,  and  in  about  seven  or  eiriit  da3rB  after  this 
the  perfect  insect  is  hatched.  Wliien  a  queen 
is  desired,  the  workers  break  away  the  partitions 
between  three  neighboring  cells  containing 
worker  eggs,  and  destroy  two  of  the  e^^gs.  The 
larva  which  hatches  from  the  remaining  egg 
is  fed  upon  a  special  food  known  as  "ro^^ 
jelly,"  and  eventually  becomes  a  queen. 

Beet.  A  genus  of  biennial,  fleshy-rooted 
plants  of  the  natural  family  Chenopodiacea. 
About  fifteen  species  of  this  genus  are  known, 
only  one  of  which.  Beta  vulgaris,  has  much 
economic  importance.  This,  the  common  beet 
of  the  garden,  includes  all  the  fleshy-rooted 
varieties,  such  as  red  beet  (with  a  fleshy  large 
carrot-shaped  root),  yellow  beet,  sugar  beet, 
mangel-wurzel,  etc.  The  beet  requires  a  rich 
light  soil,  and  being  a  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean rc^on  is  impatient  of  severe  cold,  requir- 
ing to  be  takoi  up  in  the  beginning  of  wintar 
and  packed  in  dry  sand,  or  in  pits  like  potatoes, 
the  succulent  leaves  having  been  first  removed. 
Red  beet  is  prindpally  i^ed  at  table,  but  if 
eaten  in  great  quantity  is  said  to  ht  injurious. 
The  beet  may  be  taken  out  of  the  grcutid  for 
use  about  the  end  of  August,  but  it  does  not 
attain  its  full  size  and  perfection  until  the  month' 
of  October.  A  good  beer  may  be  brevred  from 
the  beet,  and  it  jdelds  a  spirit  of  good  quality. 
From  the  white  beet  the  Fmeh,  dormg  the 
wars  with  Napoleon  I.,  suooeeded  in  preparing 
sugar.  Since  that  time,  with  the  increase  m 
chemical  and  teohnital  knowledge,  tba  maldag 
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of  beet  sugar  has  become  an  important  industry 
in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 
A  variety  of  Befo  vulgaris  known  as  Swiss  Chard 
is  grown  as  a  leaf  vegetable.  The  whole  leaf 
is  eaten  for  ''greens"  like  spinach,  or  the  petiole 
and  broad  fleshy  midrib  is  cooked  and  eaten 
like  asparagus. 

Heetle«  An  insect  of  the  order  Coleaptera 
characterized  bv  having  a  pair  of  homy  wing 
covers  called  elytra  which  meet  in  &  straight 
line  on  the  back.  Beneath  the  covers  is  a  single 
pair  of  membraneous  wings,  the  tips  of  which 
are  often  folded  transverserT.  The  mouth  parts 
are  formed  for  biting.  The  beetles  form  a 
numerous  group,  more  than  eleven  thousand 
q3ecies  being  known  in  North  America,  exclusive 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Begonia*  An  extensive  genus  of  succulent- 
stemmed  herbaceous  plants^  order  BegoniacecB, 
with  fleshy  oblique  leaves  of  various  colors,  ana 
showy  monoecious  flowers,  the  whole  perianth 
colored.  They  readily  hyoridize,  and  many  fine 
varieties  have  been  raised  from  the  tuberous- 
rooted  kinds.  FVom  the  shape  of  their  leaves 
they  have  been  called  eUphan^a  ear.  Almost 
all  the  plants  of  the  order  are  tropical,  and  they 
have  mostly  pink  or  red  flowers. 

Belladoniia.  A  European  plant  (Atropa 
hdladonna).  or  deadlv  mj^tshade.  It  is  a 
native  of  Britain.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are 
poisonous,  and  the  incautious  eating  of  the 
berries  has  often  produced  death.  The  inspis- 
sated juice  is  commonly  known  as  the  extract 
of  belladonna.  It  is  narcotic  and  poisonous,  but 
18  of  great  value  in  medicine,  especiallv  in  ner- 
vous ailments.  It  has  the  property  of  cauains 
the  Dujnl  of  the  eye  to  duate.  The  fruit  of 
the  plant  is  a  dark  brownish-black  shining  berrjr. 
The  name  signifies  "beautiful  lady,"  and  is  said 
to  have  been  given  from  the  use  of  the  plant 
as  a  cosmetic. 

Betel.  (Betle),  A  species  of  pepper,  Cha- 
9tca  betel,  a  creeping  or  climbing  pkmt  of  the 
East  Indies,  native  order  Piperacea,  The 
leaves  are  employed  to  inclose  a  piece  of  the 
areca  or  betel  nut  and  a  little  lime  mto  a  pellet , 
which  is  extensively  chewed  in  the  East.  The 
pellet  is  hot  and  acricL  but  has  aromatic  and 
astringent  properties,  it  tinges  the  saliva,  gums, 
and  lips  a  brick  red,  and  blackens  the  teeth. 
The  word  betel  is  also  applied  to  other  species 
of  Chavica  which  are  used  for  the  same  puipoee. 

Bighorn.    See  Sheep. 

Birch.  (BetiUa)»  A  senus  of  toees,  order 
BettdacecRf  comprising  only  the  birches  and 
alders,  which  mhabit  Europe,  northern  Asia, 
and  North  America.  The  common  birch  is 
indigenous  throughout  the  north,  and  on  high 
situations  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  extremely 
hardy,  and  only  one  or  two  other  species  of  trees 
approach  so  near  to  the  north  pole.  BettHa  aUba 
Is  a  European  variety,  the  oil  of  which  is  used 
in  dressing  Russia  leather  and  imparts  a  pleasant 
odor  to  it.  The  wood  of  the  oirch^  wMoh  is 
light  in  color,  and  ton  and  tough  m  texture, 
is  used  for  cnairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  and  the 
woodwork  of  furniture  geherallv^  also  for  fish 
oases  and  hoops,  and  for  smoking  hams  and  | 


herrings,  as  well  as  for  many  small  articles.  In 
France  wooden  shoes  are  made  of  it.  The  bark 
is  whitish,  yellowish,  or  brown  in  color,  snM>oUi 
and  shining,  separable  in  thin  sheets  or  layera. 
Fishing  nets  and  sails  are  steeped  with  it  to 
preserve  them.  In  some  oountries  it  is  made 
mto  hats,  shoes,  boxes,  etc.  In  Lapland  bread 
has  been  made  from  it.  The  dwarf  birch,  B^dito 
nana,  a  low  idmib,  two  or  three  feet  high  at  most, 
is  a  native  of  all  the  most  nortiierly  regions. 
Bttula  lenta,  the  cherry  birch  of  America,  and 
the  black  Inrch.  Bettda  ni^ra,  of  the  same  coimtry , 
produce  valuable  timber,  as  do  other  American 
species.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  yellow  biroh, 
Betula  hUea,  which  attains  the  heif^t  of  ei^htv 
feet.  It  is  named  from  its  bark  being  of  a  rich 
yellow  color.  The  pM)er  birch  of  Amerioi, 
Betitla  va-pyraeea,  has  a  bark  that  may  be  readily 
divided  mto  thin  sheets  almost  like  pxgittr. 
FVom  it  the  Indian  bark  canoes  are  made. 

Bird  of  Paradise.  The  name  for  mem- 
bers of  a  familv  of  birds  {Paradiseida)  of  splen« 
did  plumage,  allied  to  the  crows,  inhabiting  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  lamily 
includes  eleven  or  twelve  genera  and  a  number 
of  species,  some  of  them  remarkably  beautifuU 
The  largest  species.  Paradisea  apoda,  has  thick* 
set  feathere  like  velvet  pile,  straw  colored  above 
and  emerald  green  bek>w.  FVom  under  the 
shoulders  S|mng  tufts  of  orange  plumes  about 
two  feet  in  length  which  the  bird  can  elevate 
over  the  back  at  win.  In  the  tail  of  most  species 
are  two  narrow  wire*lilro  feathers  sometimes 
ebngated  to  the  length  of  thirty  inches.  The 
feathers  of  th»  Paraaisea  apoda  and  Paraditea 
minor  are  those  chiefly  worn  in  plumes.  These 
splendid  ornaments  are  confined  to  the  male 
bird. 

Birds.  A  class  of  animals  comprising  aH 
oviparous  vertebrates  which  are  clothed  with 
feathers,  furnished  with  a  bill,  and  organized 
for  flight.  They  have  warm  blood,  and  a  com« 
plete  double  circulation.  The^  are  all  bipeds; 
the  body  is  inclined  before  their  feet,  the  tnighs 
are  directed  forward,  and  the  toes  elongatecL 
forming  a  broad  supporting  base.  The  head 
and  the  neck  are  more  or  less  prolonged^  the 
latter  very  flexible,  and  generadly  containing 
twelve  or  more  vertebrse.  At  present  birds 
are  divided  into  nineteen  orders,  only  a  few  of 
which  can  be  considered  here.  In  the  first 
order  the  foot  has  three  toes  before  and  one 
behind,  all  armed  with  long,  strong,  crooked, 
and  more  or  less  retractile  Udons,  adapted  to 
seize  and  lacerate  living  prey  (except  in  vul- 
tures). This  structure  is  associated  with  a  strong, 
Curved,  sharp-edged  and  diarp-pointed  beak, 
often  armed  with  a  lateral  tooth;  a  very  muscular 
body,  and  ciqmbility  of  rapid  and  long-continued 
flight.  This  order  is  termed  Rapiores,  The 
second  type  of  foot  presents  three  toes  before 
and  one  t>ehind,  and  placed  on  the  same  level; 
slender,  flexible,  of  moderate  length,  and  pro- 
vided with  long,  pointed,  and  sh^fatly  curved 
daws.  A  foot  so  constructed  m  eapoaa^ 
adapted  for  the  delicate  operations  of  nest 
building,  and  for  grasping  and  perching  «moiig 
the  slender  branches  of  trees;  hence  the  order 
so  oharaoteriied  has  been  termed  Inmutrm^ 
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audi  from  inohiding  the  smaller  tribes  of  birds, 
Pctsseres.  In  the  Siird  t3rpe  of  foot  the  hinder 
toe  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  three  anterior 
ones;  this  lesseais  the  power  of  perching.  The 
other  toes  are  strong,  straight,  and  terminated 
by  robust  obtuse  claws,  adapted  for  scratching 
up  the  soil,  and  for  running  along  the  ground: 
the  legs  are  for  this  purpose  very  strong  and 
muscular.  In  this  group  are  f oimd  the  OaUina 
or  scratching  fowls  like  the  hen  and  the  grouse, 
and  the  Coluviba  or  pigeons.  The  modification 
by  which  birds  are  enabled  to  wade  and  seek 
their  food  in  water  alon^  the  margins  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  estuaries  is  gamed  simplv  by  elongat- 
ing tne  bones  of  the  leg  (tibia  and  metatarsus) 
which  are  covered  with  a  naked  scaly  skin.  The 
three  anterior  toes  are  very  long  and  slender 
with  the  fourth  toe  either  on  a  level  with  the 
others  or  raised  slightlv  with  them.  This  group 
includes  the  PaludicoUB,  the  cranes  and  rails; 
the  Herodionea  or  herons  |  and  the  Ldmicola  or 
shore  birds.    Swimming  burds  or  Natatores  com- 

Srise  several  groups  generally  with  webbed  or 
attened  toes.  These  birds  have  the  body  pro- 
tected by  a  dense  covermg  of  feathers,  and  a 
thick  down  next  to  the  skin.  The  whole  organi- 
sation is  especially  adapted  for  aquatic  life. 

BlBon.  The  name  applied  to  two  species  of 
ruminants  closdy  related  to  the  true  ox.  (^ 
of  these,  the  European  bison,  Bison  europosus, 
is  now  found  only  in  the  forests  of  southern 
Rusaa  and  the  Caucasus*  The  other,  or  Ameri- 
can bison,  improperly  termed  buffalo  (Biaan 
americanus)  is  now  nearlv  extinct.  In  1903  a 
herd  of  about  six  hundred  inhabited  the  region 
southwest  c^  Great  Slave  lake,  and  there  were 
also  thirtv-four  wild  specimens  in  the  Yellow- 
stone park.  In  addition  to  these,  about  eleven 
hundred  individuals  were  held  in  captivity  in 
Boological  collections  in  Europe.  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  These  are  all  that  are  left 
of  the  millions  which,  as  late  as  1870,  roamed 
the  region  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
Rocky  mountains.  The  two  species  closely 
resemble  each  other,  the  American  bison,  how- 
ever, being  for  the  most  part  smaller,  and  with 
shorter  and  weaker  hind  quarters.  The  bison 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  hump  or  projection 
over  its  fore  shoulders,  at  which  point  the  adult 
male  is  almost  six  feet  m  height,  and  for  the  long, 
shaggy,  rust  colored  hair  over  the  head,  neck, 
andfore  part  of  the  body.  In  simmier,  from 
the  shoulders  backwards,  the  surface  is  covered 
with  a  verv  short  fine  hair,  smooth  and  soft  as 
velvet.  The  tail  is  short  and  tufted  at  the  end. 
The  flesh  of  the  American  bison  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  beef,  either  in  appearance  or 
flavor.  The  American  bison  has  been  foimd  to 
breed  readily  with  common  cattle,  but  the  strain 
of  buffalo  blood  thus  introduced  has  not  been 
permanent  where  the  ejq>eriment  has  been  made. 
Hlttern.  The  name  of  several  wading  birds, 
family.  Ardeida  or  herons,  genus  Botawrua.  There 
are  two  British  species,  the  common  bittern, 
Botamrua  tfiatiam,  and  the  little  bittern,  BotauriLa 
mmuiiM,  a  native  of  the  South,  and  only  a  sum- 
mer visitor  to  Britain.  Both,  however,  are 
beooming  rare  from  the  reclamation  of  the 
marahy  grounds  that  form  their  favorite  haunt. 


The  American  bittern,  Bataurua  lenUginoaua,  is 
about  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  about  fortv- 
five in  expanse  of  wing;  generalcolor,  yeUowisn- 
brown,  with  spots  and  bars  of*  black  or  dark 
brown;  feathers  on  the  breast  long  and  loose; 
tail  short:  bill  about  three  inches  long.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  curious  booming  or  bellowing 
cry,  from  which  come  the  provincial  names  of 
' 'stake-driver"  and  ''thunder-pumper."  The  eggs, 
greenish-brown  in  color,  are  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber. The  Uttle  bittern,  Ardetta  exUia,  is  about 
a  foot  in  length  and  more  highly  color^  than 
its  larger  relative. 

Blackbird  {Ttirdua  menda),  called  also  the 
merle,  a  well-known  species  of  thrush,  com- 
mon in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe.  It  is 
larger  than  the  common  thrush,  its  length  being 
about  eleven  inches.  The  color  of  the  male 
is  a  uniform  deep  black,  the  bill  being  an  orange 
vellow;  the  female  is  of  a  brown  color,  with 
blackish-brown  bill.  The  American  blackbirds 
belong  to  the  family  Icterida  and  include  several 
well-lmown  species.  The  largest  of  these  is  the 
grackle  or  crow  blackbird,  a  purple-black,  or 
bronze-black  colored  bird  a  little  larger  than  a 
robin.  It  nests  bv  preference  in  evergreen  trees, 
or  in  cities  on  lofty  buildings.  The  red-wingea 
blackbird  is  smaller  than  the  grackle  and  has  a 
tuft  of  scarlet  and  white  feathers  on  each  shoulder. 
It  frequents  marshes,  nesting  on  low  bushes  or 
in  tufts  of  high  grass.  The  cowbird  or  cow 
blackbird  is  about  the  size  of  the  redwing. 
It  is  deep  black  with  a  brown  head  and  neck. 
It  associates  with  cattle  which,  in  s-azing,  stir  up 
insects  upon  which  the  bird  feeds.  It  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  other  birds  who  hatch  and  rear 
its  young,  oft^i  to  the  detriment  of  their  own. 

Hloodhound.  A  variety  of  hound  or 
hunting  dog  with  long,  smooth,  pendulous  ears, 
remarkable  for  its  keenness  of  scent  which  has 
been  developed  by  long  and  careful  breeding. 
Through  this  abnormafly  developed  sense  it  is 
able  to  follow  the  track  of  a  man  or  other  animal, 
even  though  the  trace  is  old,  obscure,  or  jpartlv 
effaced  by  the  tracks  of  other  creatures,  filooa- 
hounds  were  formerly  used  in  southern  United 
States  to  track  furtive  slaves,  and  are  still  used 
by  police  authorities  to  trace  fugitives  and  r' ~ 


ing  people. 

Bluebird*  A  small  bird  of  the  thrush  family 
Sialia  aUdia,  very  common  in  the  United  States, 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  blue,  and  the 
throat  and  breast  of  a  dirt^^  red.  It  makes  its 
nest  in  the  hole  of  a  tree  or  in  the  box  that  is  so 
commonly  provided  for  its  use  by  the  friendly 
farmer.  The  bluebird  is  the  harbinger  of  spring 
to  the  Americans;  its  song  is  cheerfiu,  continuing 
with  little  interruption  from  March  to  October, 
but  is  most  frequently  heard  in,the  serene  days 
of  the  ^ring.  It  is  also  called  blue  robin  or 
blue  redbreast,  and  is  regarded  with  the  same 
sort  of  sentiments  as  the  robin  of  Europe. 

Bluefish  (Pamatamua  adUcUrix).  A  fish 
common  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Am^ca, 
allied  to  the  mackerel,  but  larger,  specimens 
often  reaching  a  weight  of  ten  to  fifteen  ^unds, 
and  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  very 
destructive  to  other  fishes.  It  is  also  called 
horse  mackerel,  greenfish,  skip-jack,  etc 
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Boa.  A  non-Tenomous  snake  of  the  famfly 
Boida,  which  also  inoludes  pythons  and  ana- 
oondas.  The  boa  constrictor  of  South  America 
is  a  typical  individual  of  this  group.  A  full- 
grown  specim^i  is  about  twelve  feet  lon^.  It 
has  a  prehensile  tail  by  which  it  suspends  itself^ 
head  downward,  from  a  tree  while  waiting  fdr 
its  prey.  It  feeds  mostly  upon  birds  and  small 
mammals.  When  one  of  these  comes  within 
reach,  the  boa  seizes  it  with  its  jaws  b^r  a  quick 
darting  movement  of  the  head,  and  instantly 
throws  about  its  victim  a  fold  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  enveloping  and  crushing  it.  After 
the  prey  is  dead,  tne  Doa  coats  it  with  saliva 
and  swallows  it,  a  process  which  sometimes 
takes  several  hours.  While  digestion  is  going 
on,  a  process  which  may  require  one  or  more 
weeks,  the  snake  is  sluggish  and  torpid.  Boas 
are  reputed  to  have  swallowed  deer,  young 
cattle,  and  even  horses,  but  such  stories  lack 
verification.  By  reason  of  the  structure  and 
loose  articulation  of  the  jaws,  common  to  other 
snakes,  the  boa  is  able  to  swallow  creatures 
lar^  than  its  own  head,  but  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  it  could  swallow  a  homed  mammal 
or  a  man. 

Boil-  Weevil,  The  name  applied  to  various 
insects  which  attack  the  cotton  plant.  The  most 
destructive  of  these,  the  Mexican  boll-weevil 
(Anthonomus  grandis),  was  formerly  confined 
chiefly  to  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
About  1888  it  reached  Matamoras,  Mexico,  and 
soon  after  appeared  across  the  Rio  Grande  near 
Brownsville  whence  it  spread  throughout  the  cot- 
ton belt  of  Texas,  causing  enormous  damage.  The 
adult  insect,  a  long-snouted,  grayish  weevil, 
somewhat  less  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  long, 
punctures  the  boUs  in  which  it  lays  its  eg^. 
Upon  hatching,  the  larvsB  feed  upon  the  soft  tis- 
sues of  the  buds  and  bolls.  The  mature  larvad 
pupate  within  the  bolls.  After  hibernating, 
chiefly  in  old  bolls,  the  adult  weevils  appear  about 
blossoming  time.  The  most  effective  protection 
is  afforded  by  early  planting  in  wide  rows  to 
admit  the  sunshine,  by  frequent  cultivation,  and 
by  burning  or  plowmg  under  affected  plants 
early  in  autumn. 

Boneset,  or  Thoroughwort.  (Eupor 
toriutn  perfoUatum),  A  useful  perennial  plant, 
indigenous  to  America^  and  easily  recognized  by 
its  tall  stem,  four  or  nve  feet  in  height,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  a  large  double  hairy  leaf, 
and  surmounted  by  a  broad,  flat  corvmb  of 
white  flowers.  It  is  much  used  as  a  domestic 
medicine  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  having 
tonic  and  diaphoretic  properties. 

Bony  Piket  or  Garfish.  A  remarkable 
order  of  fishes  inhabiting  North  American  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  one  of  the  few  living  forms  that 
now  represent  the  order  of  ganoid  fishes  so 
largely  developed  in  previous  jgeological  epochs. 
The  body  is  covered  with  diagonal  whorls  of 
smooth  enameled  scales,  so  hard  that  it  is 
impos^le  to  pierce  them  with  a  qiear.  The 
common  long-nosed  garfish  attains  the  length 
of  five  feet,  and  is  easily  distinguished  bv  the 
sreat  length  of  its  jaws.  The  i^ort-nosed  gar- 
nsh  resembles  the  common  gajfish.  but  has 
flhorter  Jaws.    The  alligator  gar  oc   southern 


United  States  attains  a  length  of  six  feet  and 
has  a  head  resembling  an  alligator. 

Bower  Bird.  A  name  given  to  certain 
Australian  birds,  members  of  the  bird  of  paradise 
family,  from  a  remarkable  habit  they  have  of 
building  bowers  to  serve  as  places  of  resort. 
Tbe  bowers  are  constructed  on  the  ground,  and 
usually  under  overhanging  bruiches  in  the  most 
retired  parts  of  the  forest.  They  are  decorated 
witibi  variegated  feathers,  shells,  small  pebbles, 
bones,  etc.  At  each  end  there  is  an  entrance 
left  open.  These  bowers  do  not  serve  as  nests 
at  all,  but  seem  to  be  places  of  amusement  and 
resort,  especially  during  the  .breeding  season. 
The  oaUn  bower  bird  is  so  called  from  its  beau- 
tiful glossy  plumage,  which  is  of  a  black  color. 
Anothsr  oommon  species  is  the  SpaUed  bower 
birdt  which  has  pink  collar-like  markings  on  the 
necks  of  the  males,  and  is  the  most  lavish  of  all 
in  decorating  its  bowers. 

Box  Tree.  A  shrubby  evergreen  tree,  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  high,  order  EuphorbiaceiE,  a  native 
of  England,  southern  Burope,  and  parts  of  Asia, 
with  small  oval  and  opposite  leaves,  and  green- 
ish, inconspicuous  flow^»,  male  and  female  cm 
the  same  tree.  It  was  formerly  so  common  in 
England  as  to  have  given  its  name  to  several 
places — ^Boxhill,  in  Surrey,  for  instance,  and 
boxley,  in  Kent.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish 
color,  close  grained,  very  hard  and  heavy,  and 
admits  of  a  beautiful  polish.  On  these  accounts 
it  is  much  used  by  turners,  wood  carvers,  en- 
gravers on  wood  (no  wood  surpassing  it  in  this 
respect),  and  math^natical-instrument  makers. 
Flutes  and  other  wind  instruments  are  formed 
of  it.  The  box  of  commerce  comes  mostly  from 
the  regions  adjoining  the  Black  sea  and  Caspian, 
and  m>m  Spain  and  Portugal.  Boxwood  is 
also  obtained  from  Minorca,  but  it  is  of  inferior 
quality.  In  gardens  and  snrubberies  box  trees 
may  often  be  seen  clipped  into  various  formal 
shapes.  There  is  also  a  dwarf  variety  reared 
as  an  edging  for  garden  walks  and  the 
like. 

Bramble.  The  name  commonlv  applied  in 
science  to  the  genus  Rubtis  of  the  order  Rosacea 
and  including  the  blackbemes,  raspberries,  mul- 
berries, and  dewberries.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land the  word  is  used  to  designate  the  native 
blackberry,  Rubtia  JrviicosuSy  which  is  there  a 
wild  plant  Of  little  economic  importance.  The 
fruit  of  this  species  ripens  in  the  autumn. 

Brazilwood.  A  kind  of  wood  yielding  a 
red  dye,  obtained  frcmi  several  trees  of  the  genus 
Casalpiniat  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  The  best  kind  is  CamLpinia 
echinata;  other  varieties  are  Ccuaipima  bra- 
ailiensief  CcBaalpinia  crista^  and  C<ualpinia 
eappan — the  last  being  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  wood  is  hard  and  heavy,  and  as  it 
takes  on  a  fine  polish  it  is  used  by  cabinet  makers 
for  various  purposes,  but  its  principle  use  is  in 
dyeing  red.  The  heart  wood  is  iU3ed  for  this 
purpose.  The  dye  is  obtained  by  reducing  the 
wood  to  powder  and  boiling  it  in  either  alcdiol 
or  water,  .when  the  fluid  receives  the  red  coloring 
principle,  which  is  a  cr3rstallizable  substance 
called  brasilin.  The  color  is  not  permanent 
unless  fixed  by  suitable  moidants. 
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Breadfruit.  A  large  globular  fruit,  about 
the  size  of  a  child's  head,  marked  on  the  surface 
with  irregular  six-eided  depressions,  and  con< 


taining  a  white  and  somewhat  fibrous  pulp. 
When  ripe  the  fruit  becomes  juicy  and  yellow. 
The  tree  that  produces  it  grows  wud  in  Otaheite 


and  other  islands  of  the  South  Scmas,  whence  it 
was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.    It   is  about   forty   feet   high,   with 

3)reading  branches  growing  from  the  top  of  a 
ender  stem,  and  large,  bright  green  leaves 
deeply  divided  into  seven  or  nine  spear-shaped 
lob^.  The  fruit  is  generally  eaten  immedi- 
ately after  being  gathered,  but  is  also  often 
prepared  so  as  to  keep  for  some  time  either  by 
oalung  it  whole  in  close  underground  pits  or  bv 
beating  it  into  paste  and  storing  it  underground, 
when  a  slight  fermentation  takes  place.  The 
eatable  part  Ues  between  the  skin  and  the  c<Mre, 
and  is  somewhat  oi  the  consistency  of  new  bread. 
Mixed  with  ooooanut  milk  it  makes  an  excellent 
pudding.  Tlie  inner  bark  of  the  tree  is  made 
mto  a  kind  of  cloth.  The  wood  is  .used  for  the 
building  of  boats  and  furniture.  The  Jack, 
much  used  in  India  and  Ceylon,  is  another 
member  of  this  genus. 

Breadnutfl.  The  seeds  of  the  Bronmum 
alicastrumf  a  tree  of  the  same  order  as  the 
breadfruit.  The  breadnut  tree  is  a  native  cl 
Jamaica.  Its  wood,  which  resembles  mahogany, 
is  useful  to  cabinet  makers,  and  its  nuts  make  a 
pleasant  food,  in  taste  not  unlike  hazelnuts. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  One  of  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  cabbage,  having  an  elongated  stem 
two  to  five  feet  ni^,  with  small,  clustering, 
green  heads  like  miniature  cabbages.  The^  are 
cuhivated  in  great  quantities  near  Brussels,  as 
weU  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Buckwheat,  or  Brank.  A  plant  with 
branched  herbaceous  stem,  somewhat  arrow- 
shaped  leaves,  and  purplish-white  flowers,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  about  thirty  inches,  and 
bearhig  a  small  triangular  pam  of  a  brownish- 
black  without  and  wtate  within.  The  shape  of 
its  seeds  gives  it  its  German  name  Buchweizen 
"beech  wheat",  whence  the  English  name.  The 
plant  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Europe 
from  Asia  by  the  crusaders,  and  hence  in  France 
is  often  called  Saracen  com.  It  grows  on  the 
poorest  soils.  It  is  cultivated  in.  China  and 
other  eastern  countries  as  a  bread  com.  In 
Europe  buckwheat  has  been  principally  cultivated 
as  food  for  oxen,  swine,  and  poultry;  but  in 
Germany  it  serves  as  an  ingredient  in  pottage, 
puddings,  and  other  food,  and  in  America  buck- 
wheat cakes  are  common. 

Buffalo.    See  Bison* 

BulldolT.  A  variety  of  the  common  dog, 
remarkable  for  its  short,  broad  muzzle,  and  the 
projection  of  its  lower  jaw,  which  causes  the 
fewer  front  teeth  to  protmde  beyond  the  upper. 
The  head  is  massive  and  broad;  the  lips  are 
thick  and  pendulous;  the  ears  pendent  at  the 
extremity;  the  neck  robust  and  short;  the  body 
long  and  stout;  the  shoulders  vride.  and  the  legs 
short  and  thick.  The  bulldog  is  a  slow-motaoned 
courageous  animal,  better  suited  for  sava^  com- 
bat than  for  any  purpose  requiring  activity  and 
intelligence.    For  this  reason  it  i»  often  em- 


ployed as  a  watchdog.  It  was  formerly  used— 
as  Its  name  implies — ^for  the  barbarous  sport  of 
bull  baiting.  The  bull  terrier  was  onginaDy 
from  a  cross  between  the  bulldog  and  the  terrier. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  bulldog,  lively,  dodle,  and 
very  courageous. 

^  BulIfroiT*  The  largest  species  of  frog  found 
in  North  America,  seven  to  eight  inches  long, 
of  a  greenish-brown  color,  usually  spotted  with 
black.  These  frogs  hve  in  stagnant  water,  and 
utter  a  low  croaking  sound  resembling  the  low- 
ing of  cattle,  whence  the  name. 

Bullhead.  The  popular  name  of  certain 
fishes  of  the  families  Silurida  and  CoUida.  In 
Ammca  this  name  is  given  to  certain  membra 
of  the  catfish  order,  particularly  to  the  **bull- 
pout"j  Amiurus  ndnilosus.  They  live  by  prrfer- 
ence  m  still,  muddy  water,  feed  on  wonno, 
crustaceans,  and  insects,  and  are  easily  taken 
with  a  hook.  The  flesh  is  palatable  and  remaric- 
ably  free  from  bones. 

Bustard.  A  bird  of  the  old  world  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Otid<B^  a  group  intermediate 
between  plovers  and  cranes.  The  great  bustard 
is  the  Ingest  European  bird,  the  male  often 
wei^^faing  thirty  pounds,  with  a  breadth  of  wing 
of  SIX  or  seven  feet.  Tne  bustard  is  now  extinct 
in  Britain,  but  abounds  in  the  south  and  east 
of  Europe  and  the  steppes  of  Russia,  feeding  on 
green  com  and  other  vegetables,  and  on  eartb- 
worms.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed  for  food.  AH  the 
species  run  fast,  and  take  fligdit  with  difficulty. 
'Die  little  bustard  occasionally  visits  Britain. 
The  Australian  species  is  a  magnificent  bixd 
highly  prized  as  f  cxxl. 

Butterfly.  The  butterflies  bebng  to  the 
order  Lepidoptera  or  scalv-winged  insects.  The 
antennsB  terminate  in  club-shaped  knobs.  They 
fly  only  by  dav,  and  when  at  rest  they  hold  thor 
wings  erect  above  the  back.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  circumstances  con- 
nected with  these  beautifuTinsects  is  their  series 
of  transformations  before  reaching  a  perfect 
state.  The  female  butterfly  lajrs  a  great  quan- 
tity of  eggs,  which  produce  larvae,  commonly 
called  caterpillars.  After  a  ^ort  life  these 
assume  a  new  form,  and  become  chnrsalida  or 
pupse.  These  chrysalids  are  attachea  to  other 
objects  in  various  warn  and  are  of  various 
forms;  they  often  have  brilliant  golden  or  argen- 
tine spots.  Within  its  covermg  the  insect 
develops,  to  emerge  as  the  active  and  brilliant 
butterfly.  These  insects  in  their  perfect  forai 
suck  the  nectar  of  plants,  but  take  little  food, 
and  are  all  believed  to  be  short  Kved,  their  work 
in  the  perfect  state  being  almost  entirely  con- 
fine^l  to  the  propagation  of  the  species. 

Buzzard*  Properly  large  raptorial  birds  of 
the  genus  BtUeo,  including  both  American  and 
European  species.  In  America  BiUeo  horeaHs, 
the  im  tailed  hawk,  is  the  largest,  reaching  a 
length  of  twenty  to  twenty-three  inches,  and 
measuring  nearfy  four  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of 
wing.  The  red  shouldered  hawk,  BiUeo  linearis^ 
is  nearly  as  large  and  has  similar  habita.  Both 
are  called  ''hen  hawks".  Buieo  laHssimui  is 
another  species  found  in  the  Adirondack  moun- 
tains. The  food  of  hawks  consists  chiefly  of 
frogs,  toads,  mice,  and  other  small  msmmali 
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and  kiseots.  Hawks  also  invade  the  poultry 
yard,  and  for  that  reason  are  considerea  harm- 
ful; but  on  the  whole  they  are  more  b^aeficial 
than  harmful.  For  Turkey  Buzzard^  see 
Turkey  Vulture* 

Cabbage*  The  popular  name  of  various 
species  of  cruciferous  plants  of  the  genus  Bras* 
sica,  and  especially  applied  to  the  plain-leaved, 
hMAtngf  garden  varieties  of  Brassica  oUracea^ 
cultivated  lot  food.  The  wild  cabbage  is  a 
native  of  the  coasts  of  Britain,  but  is  also  com- 
mon on  other  European  shores.  The  kinds 
most  cultivated  are  the  common  smooth-leaved 
cabbage,  of  which  there  are  green  and  red  vari- 
eties and  tJie  wrinkled-leaved  or  Savoy.  The 
oQomion  cabbage  forms  its  leaves  into  heads  or 
bolls,  the  inner  leaves  being  blanched.  The  tree 
or  cow  cabbage  is  grown  for  cattle,  branching 
and  growing  when  in  flower  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet.  The  garden  sorts  form  valuable  culinary 
ve^tables,  and  are  used  at  table  in  various  ways. 

Cabbage  Rose.  A  species  of  rose  (Rosa 
eentifolia)  oi  many  varieties,  supposed  to  have 
been  cidtivated  from  ancient  tnnes,  and  from 
its  fragrance  eminently  fitted  for  the  manufac- 
ture d  rosewater  ana  attar.  It  has  a  large, 
rounded,  and  compact  flower.  Galled  also  Pro- 
vena  rose. 

Cacao,  or  Cocoa.  The  seeds  of  a  plant 
known  as  Thechroma  cacao  (or  'Tood  of  the 
Gods,"  as  LinnflBUS  named  the  tree),  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  of  tropical  America,  and 
cultivated  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  a  small 
tree,  seldom  mwe  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
high,  with  large  oblong  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
flowers  which  have  rose-colored  sepals  and 
yellowish  petals.  Its  fruits  vary  from  six  to 
ten  inches  in  length,  and  are  shaped  like  a 
banana  or  cucumber.  Each  fruit  contains  num- 
erous seeds  which  are  the  cocoa  beans  of  com- 
merce. The  seeds  are  oval,  and  about  as  large 
as  an  olive.  When  gathered,  the  fruit  is  first 
fermented  to  remove  the  pulp.  To  prepare 
them  for  use  they  are  roasted,  and  then  onused 
to  loosen  their  skins  which  are  removed  by  fan- 
ning. A  part  of  the  fat  is  removed  and  sold  as 
cocoa  butter.  The  seed  lobes,  commonly  called 
"cocoa  nibs,"  are  next  crushed  and  ground 
between  rollers,  which  reduces  them  to  a  uoiform 
pasty  consistence.  This  paste,  when  sweetened, 
flavored  with  vanilla  or  cinnamon^  and  dried, 
constitutes  chocolate.  Cocoa  contains  an  active 
principle  called  iheohrominey  resembling  caffeine, 
the  alkaloid  in  tea  and  coffee.  Cocoa  must 
not  be  confounded  with  ctica,  or  coca,  a  plant 
chewed  by  the  Indians  of  South  America. 

Cactus.  A  Linnsean  genus  of  plants,  now 
used  as  a  name  for  any  of  the*  Codocece,  a  natural 
order  of  dicotyledons,  otherwise  called  the 
Indian  fi^  order.  The  species  are  succulent 
shrubs,  with  minute  scale^Uke  leaves  (except  in 
the  genus  Percsfcia,  tree  cactus,  with  large  leaves). 
or  with  bristles  and  spines  on  the  stems  msteaa 
of  leaves.  They  have  fleshy  stems,  with  sweet- 
ish watery  or  milky  juice,  and  they  assume  many 
peculiar  forms.  The  juice  in  some  species 
affords  a  refreshing  beverage  where  water  is 
not  to  be  secured.  All  the  plants  of  this  order, 
except  a  few  African  species,  are  natives  of 


America.  Tliey  are  generally  found  In  very 
dry  localities.  Severtd  have  been  introduced 
into  the  old  world,  and  in  many  cases  they  have 
become  naturalised.  The  fruits  of  some  species 
are  edible.  The  flowers  are  usually  large  and 
beautifully  colored,  and  many  members  of  the 
order  are  cultivated  in  hothouses. 

Camel.  A  name  applied  to  the  camel  family, 
induding  hornless  ruminant  animals  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  two  incisors  in  the 
upper  jaw.  The  genus  Camdus  embraces  two 
q>ecie6,  which  aro  known  only  in  the  domesti- 
cated state.  The  dromedarv,  or  Arabian  camel, 
has  one  hump  on  the  back;  the  common,  or 
Bactrian  camel,  has  two  humps.  The  camel, 
by  its  power  of  sustaining  abstinence  from  drink 
for  many  days,  from  the  peculiar  formation  of 
its  stomach,  and  of  subsisting  on  a  few  coarse 
^irubs,  is  peculiarly  fitted  iot  the  parched  and 
barren  lands  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  flesh  and 
milk  furnish  food,  and  from  their  hair  doth  and 
ropes  are  made.  Without  them  the  Arabs 
oould  neither  carry  on  trade  nor  travel  over 
their  sandv  deserts. 

Camellia.  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
CameOiacea  (the  tea  order),  with  showy  flowers 
and  elegant  daric  green,  shining,  laurel-like 
leaves,  nearly  allied  to  the  plants  which  yield 
tea,  and  named  from  George  Joseph  Kamel,  a 
Moravian  Jesuit.  The  CameUia  japonicat  in 
Japan  and  China,  is  a  lofty  tree  of  beautiful 
propOTtions.  It  is  the  orion  of  many  double 
varieties  of  our  gardens.  Besides  this  species, 
the  CameUia  sasanquat  with  small  white  scentless 
flowers,  and  the  CameUia  reticulaia  (net-veined) . 
with  its  large  peony-like  flowers,  are  cultivated 
in  the  United  States. 

Camelopard.  The  camelopard  or  ^raffe, 
a  genus  of  ruminant  animals,  family  Cervida. 
The  only  known  species,  Camdopardalis  girafa, 
la  a  native  of  several  parts  of  Africa,  living  in 
forests,  and  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  It 
has  two  straight  horns,  without  branches,  about 
eight  inches  long,  covered  with  hair,  truncated 
at  the  end,  and  tufted.  The  shoulders  are  of 
such  a  length  as  to  render  the  fore  part  of  the 
animal  much  higher  than  the  hind  part.  The 
neck  is  very  long,  the  head  slender  and  elegant, 
and  the  color  of  the  body  of  a  dusky  white,  with 
large  rusty  spots.  It  is  mild  and  inoffensive, 
ana  in  case  of  danger  has  recourse  to  flight  for 
safety,  but  when  obliged  to  stand  on  self-defense 
it  kicks  its  adversary. 

Canada  Lynx.    See  Lytix. 

Canary.  A  popular  song  bird  of  the  finch 
family,  a  native  of  the  Canary  islands.  It  has 
been  domesticated  for  over  three  hundred  jrears. 
There  are  many  varieties,  and  in  Great  Britain 
an  intense  interest  is  displayed  in  the  frequent 
canary  shows.  The  bird  usually  possesses 
remarkable  qualities  as  a  songster.  Practically 
all  the  caged  varieties  are  of  a  yellow  plimiage, 
though  in  the  native  state  they  are  of  a  dull 
greenish  color.  It  is  generally  used  as  a  house 
bird  in  the  United  States.  Fine  songsters  fre- 
quently command  a  price  of  upward  of  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Candleberry,  Candleberry  Myrtle, 
Wax  Myrtle,  etc.    A  shrub,  growing  from 
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four  to  ei^iteen  feet  high,  and  common  in  North 
America,  wh««  candles  are  made  from  its  drupes 
or  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  pepper- 
corns,  and  covered  with  a  greenish-white  wax 
popularly  known  as  Bayberry  tallow.  The  wax 
IS  collected  by  boiling  the  drupes  in  water 
and  skimming  off  the  surface.  A  bushel  of 
buries  yields  from  four  to  five  pounds  of  wax. 
Another  plant  belonging  to  the  same  genus 
is  the  sweetgale,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
bogs  and  marshes  in  Scodand — a  small  shrub, 
with  leaves  somewhat  like  the  myrtle  or  willow, 
of  a  fragrant  odor  and  bitter  taste,  and  yielding 
an  essential  oil  by  distillation. 

Canvasback  Duck*  A  bird  peculiar  to 
North  America,  and  considered  the  finest  of  the 
waterfowl  for  the  table.  They  arrive  in  the 
United  States  from  the  North  about  the  first 
of  Nov^nber.  sometimes  assembling  in  immense 
numbers.  The  plumage  is  black,  white,  chestnut 
brown,  and  slate  cobr;  length  about  twenty 
inches. 

Caper.  The  unopened  flower  bud  of  a  low 
trailing  shrub,  which  grows  from  the  crevices  of 
rocks  and  walls^  and  amon^  rubbish,  in  the 
countries  bordenng  the  Mediterranean.  Picked 
and  pickled  in  vinegar  and  salt  they  are  much 
used  as  a  condiment  (caper  sauce  being  especi- 
ally the  accompaniment  of  boiled  mutton).  The 
I^ant  was  introduced  into  Britain  as  early  as 
1506,  but  has  never  been  grown  on  a  large  scale. 
The  flower  buds  of  the  marsh  marigold  and  the 
seeds  of  nasturtium  (TropcBolum)  are  frequently 
pickled  and  eaten  as  a  substitute  for  capers. 

Caraway.  An  umbelliferous  perennial  plant 
with  a  tapennp;  fleshy  root,  a  stnated  furrowed 
stem,  ana  white  flowers.  It  produces  a  well- 
known  seed  used  in  confectionery,  and  from 
which  both  a  carminative  oil  is  extracted  and 
the  liqueur  called  kummel  prepared. 

Cardinal  Bird,  or  Cardinal  Gros- 
beak. A  North  American  bird  of  the  finch 
family,  with  a  fine  red  plumage,  a  crest  on  the 
head,  and  a  large  conspicuous  white  beak.  In  size 
it  is  about  equal  to  the  oriole.  It  has  a  rich  sweet 
song  which  makes  the  cardinal  very  popular  in 
southern  United  States,  where  it  is  common. 

Caribou.  A  flat-homed  member  of  the  deer 
family  closely  related  to  the  European  reindeer, 
and  resembfing  it  in  appearance  and  habits. 
The  full-grown  animal  stands  about  four  feet 
high  and  weighs  about  475  pounds.  Its  winter 
coat  consists  of  a  thick  felt-like  covering  of 
fine  hair  through  which  grows  the  coarser  hair 
of  the  outer  or  rain-shed(ung  portion.  The  legs 
are  thick  and  muscular,  terminating  in  broad 
flat  hoofs  which  permit  it  to  walk  safely  over 
snow  fields  or  quaking  bogs.  Its  food  is  moss 
and  lichens  for  which  it  ranges  the  infertile 
wastes  of  arctic  and  sub-arctic  America. 
Although  nine  species  have  been  described,  thev 
can  all  be  dividfed  into  two  groups:  the  wood- 
land caribou  and  the  barren-ground  caribou. 
The  woodland  caribou  inhabits  the  forests  and 
open  country  of  British  America  from  Manitoba 
eastward  to  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Maine.  The  antlers 
of  this  group  are  liberally  palmated,  and  have 
an  arborescent  appearance.    The  baxren-ground 


caribou  inhabits  the  treeless  and  inhospttaUe 
region  known  as  the  barren  ^und  of  British 
America,  with  a  range  extending  from  western 
Alaska  to  eastern  Greenland.  Their  most  ccm- 
spicuous  habit  is  that  of  migration.  At  stated 
intervals  they  gather  in  great  herds  and  migrate, 
the  general  movement  being  northward  in  spring 
and  southward  in  autumn.  These  herds  often 
consist  of  thousands  of  individuals.  The  antlers 
of  the  barren-ground  caribou  are  longer  than 
those  of  the  woodland  group,  are  more  scantily 
branched  and  have  fewer  points.  The  arrange- 
ment of  points  suggests  an  arm  chair.  Carflxm 
afford  the  principal  source  of  food  of  the  Indians 
inhabiting  these  regions,  and  the  skins  furnish 
materials  for  wigwams,  harness  for  dogs,  and 
other  purposes. 

Carrot.  A  biennial  umbelliferous  plant. 
The  leaves  are  tripinnate,  of  a  handsome  feath- 
ery iq>pearance.  The  plants  rise  to  the  hd^t 
of  two  feet,  and  produce  white  flowers.  The 
root,  in  its  wild  state,  is  small,  tapering,  of  a 
white  color,  and  strong-flavored;  but  that  of  the 
cultivated  variety  is  large,  succulent,  and  of  a 
red,  yellow,  or  pale  straw  color,  and  shows 
remarkably  the  improvement  which  mav  be 
effected  by  cultivation.  It  is  cultivated  fat 
the  table  and  as  a  food  for  cattle.  Carrots 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  saccharine  matter, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  extract  sugar 
from  them.  They  have  also  been  employed  in 
distillation. 

Cat.  A  well-known  domesticated  quad- 
ruped, order  Camivoraf  the  same  name  being 
also  gjiven  to  allied  forms  of  the  same  order.  It 
is  believed  that  the  cat  was  originally  domesti- 
cated in  Egypt  and  India,  and  the  gloved  cat 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia  has  bv  some  been  consid- 
ered the  origmal  stock  of  the  domestic  cat.  It 
was  seldom,  if  at  all,  kept  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  until  long  after  the  Christian  era 
was  rare  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  domes- 
tic cat  belongs  to  a  genus — ^that  which  contains 
the  hon  and  the  tiger — ^better  armed  than  any 
other  quadrupeds  for  the  destruction  of  animal 
life.  The  short  and  powerful  jaws,  trenchant 
teeth,  cunning  disposition,  combined  with  noc- 
turnal habits  (for  which  their  eyesight  is  natiir- 
ally  adapted)  and  much  patience  in  pursuit, 
give  Uiese  f^niTnala  great  aavantages  over  their 
prejr.  The  cat,  in  a  degree,  partakes  of  all  the 
attributes  of  its  race.  Its  food,  in  a  state  of 
domestication,  is  necessarily  various,  but  always 
of  flesh  or  fish  if  it  can  be  obtained.  Instances 
of  its  catching  the  latter  are  known,  though 
usu£dly  the  cat  is  extremely  averse  to  wetting 
itself.  It  is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  avoiding 
any  sort  of  filth,  and  preserving  its  fur  in  a  very 
neat  condition.  Its  fur  is  very  easily  injured 
by  water  on  account  of  the  want  (^  oil  in  it; 
it  can  be  rendered  highly  electric  by  friction. 
The  cat  goes  with  yoimg  for  sixty-three  days, 
and  bring^  forth  usually  from  three  to  six  at  a 
litter,  which  remain  bhnd  for  nine  da3rs.  It  is 
usually  reg^arded  as  less  intelligent  than  the  dog, 
but  this  IS  by  no  means  certain.  It  has  a 
singular  power  of  finding  its  way  home  when 
taken  to  a  distance  and  covered  up  by  the  way. 
Among  the  various  breeds  or  races  of  cat  may 
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be  mentioned  the  taiUess  or  Manx  oat  <tf  the 
Ide  of  Man;  the  Tortaiae^heU,  with  its  color  a 
mixture  of  black,  white,  and  DTOwnish  or  fawn 
color;  the  large  Angora  and  Persian  cats  with 
thdr  long  siU^  fur :  and  the  Blue  Tabby^  with 
long,  soft,  grayish-blue  fur. 

Catbird.  A  well-known  species  of  Amer- 
ican song-bird,  related  to  the  wrens  and  mocking 
birds.  Its  home  is  in  copses  and  thidcets.  often 
near  dwellkigs.  It  is  about  nine  inenes  in 
length.  The  plumage  is  a  deep  slate-color  above 
and  lighter  below,  with  a  black  cap  and  tail. 
In  habit  it  is  livefy,  familiar,  and  unsum)icious. 
Its  call  note  is  a  taunting,  lon^-drawn  ''Kee,''  a 
most  unpleasant  cry;  its  song  is  rich,  melodious, 
and  c^ten  imitative  of  other  birds.  During  the 
winter  it  inhabits  the  extreme  south  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  found  also  in  Mexico  and 
Central  Amenca. 

Cedar.  A  name  applied  to  several  species 
of  coniferous  trees,  but  particularly  to  the  genus 
Cedrua.  It  is  an  evergreen,  grows  to  a  great 
size,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  durability.  Of 
the  famous  cedars  of  Lebanon  comparatively 
few  now  remain,  and  the  tree  does  not  grow  in 
any  other  part  of  Palestine.  The  most  cele- 
brated group  is  situated  not  far  from  the  village 
of  Tripoli,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  circumference  of  the  twelve 
largest  trees  here  varies  from  about  eighteen  to 
forty-seven  feet.  Cedar  timber  was  formerly 
much  prized,  but  in  modem  times  is  not  regarded 
as  of  much  value,  perhaps  from  the  trees  not 
being  of  sufiici^it  age.  The  tree  is  hardy  in 
England  and  m  southern  United  States.  The 
deodar,  Cedrua  deodara,  of  India,  and  ^e  Cedrue 
oUanHca  of  Nortli  Africa  are  by  some  botanists 
regarded  as  varieties  of  the  cedars  of  Lebancm, 
and  are  used  for  similar  purposes. 

Chameleon*  A  genus  of  reptiles  belong- 
ing to  the  order  LacertUia  and  native  of  Africa. 
The  best-known  species  has  a  naked  body  six 
or  seven  inches  long,  with  a  prehensile  tail  of 
about  five  inches,  and  feet  suitable  for  grasping 
branches.  The  i^dn  is  cold  to  the  touch,  and 
contains  small  grains  or  eminiences  of  a  bluish- 
gray  color  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  light  of  the 
sun  9M  parts  of  the  body  become  a  grayij^ 
brown  or  tawny  color.  It  possesses  the  curious 
faculty,  howev^,  of  chanf^g  its  color,  either 
in  aoeovdance  with  its  environment,  or  with  its 
temper  when  disturbed,  the  change  being  due 
to  the  pres^ioe  of  dear  or  pigment-b^Eiring 
oontractue  cells  placed  at  various  depths  in 
the  skin,  their  contractions  and  dilatations  being 
under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 
Their  power  of  f astuig  and  habit  of  inflating 
themselves  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  they  lived 
on  air;  but  they  are  in  reality  insectivorous, 
taking  tiieir  prey  by  rapid  movements  of  along 
viscid  tongue.  In  general  habit  they  are  dull 
and  torpid.  The  American  chameleon,  Ancilie 
principaUSf  is  a  small  i^anid  lizard  of  southern 
United  States  and  tropical  America. 

Chamois.  A  genus  of  hoofed  mammals 
intermediate  between  the  goats  and  the  ante- 
lopes, and  containing  but  one  species,  Rupicapra 
(rogue.  Its  home  is  in  the  high  mountains  of 
southern  Europe.    Its  horns,  whidi  are  about 


six  or  seven  inches  long,  are  round,  almost 
smooth,  perpendicular  and  straight  until  near 
the  tip,  where  they  suddenly  terminate  in  a 
hodc  (Erected  backward  and  downward.  Its 
hair  is  brown  in  winter,  brown  fawn  color  in 
summer,  and  grayish  in  spring.  The  head  is  oC 
a  pale  yellow  color  with  a  black  band  from  the 
nose  to  the  ears  and  surroimding  the  eyes.  The 
tail  is  black.  Its  agility,  the  nature  of  its 
haunts,  and  its  powers  of  smell  rend^  its  pur- 
suit an  exceedmgly  difficult  and  hazardous 
occupation. 

Chimpanzee.  The  native  Guinea  name 
of  a  large  ape  of  equatorial  Africa,  belonging  to 
the  anthropoid  or  man-like  monkeji^  and  to 
the  same  family  as  ihe  gorilla.  When  fidl 
grown  it  is  sometimes  about  five  feet  high,  with 
black  hair,  and  is  not  so  large  and  powerful  as 
the  gorilla.  Like  the  orang-utan,  it  has  the  hair 
on  its  forearm  turned  backward,  but  differs  from 
it  in  having  an  additional  dorstd  vertebra  and  a 
thirteenth  pair  of  ribs.  It  walks  ^i^ect  better 
than  most  of  the  apes.  It  feeds  on  fruits,  often 
robs  the  gaidens  of  the  natives,  and  constructs 
a  sort  of  nest  among  the  branches.  It  is  com- 
mon in  menageries,  where  it  shows  much  intelli- 
gence and  docility. 

ClOveSi  A  very  ptmgent  aromatic  spice,  the 
dried  flower  buds  of  CaryopkyUue  aromatieuSj  a 
native  of  the  Molucca  islands^  belonging  to  the 
myrtle  tribe,  now  cultivated  m  SumaUti,  Mau- 
ritius^  Malacca,  Jamaica,  etc.  The  tree  is  a 
handsome  evergreen  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet 
high,  with  large  elliptic  smooth  leaves  and  nu- 
merous purplish  flowers  on  jointed  stalks.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  abounds  m  the  volatfle  oil  for 
which  the  flowar  buds  are  prized.  The  ^ice 
yields  a  very  fragrant  odor,  and  has  a  bitten^, 
puneent,  and  warm  taste.  It  is  sometimes 
emjMoyed  as  a  hot  and  stimulating  medicine,  but 
is  moro  frequently  used  in  culinary  preparations. 

Cocoanuty  or  Coconut.  A  woody  fruit 
of  an  oval  shape,  from  three  or  four  to  sbc  or 
ei^t  inches  in  length,  covered  with  a  fibrous 
husk,  and  lined  internally  with  a  white,  firm, 
and  fleshy  kernel.  Hhe  tree  which  produces  the 
cocoanut  is  a  pakn,  from  60  to  100  feet  high. 
The  trunk  is  straight  and  naked,  and  surmounted 
by  a  crown  of  feather-like  leaves.  The  nuts 
hang  fr<nn  the  sununit  of  the  tree  in  (Austen  of 
a  dozen  or  more  together,  The  external  rind 
of  the  nuts  has  a  smooth  surface.  This  indoses 
an  extremely  fibrous  substa^ice,  of  considerable 
thickness*  which  immediately  surrounds  the  nut. 
The  fibrous  coat  of  the  nut  is  n^ade  into  the 
well-known  cocoanut  matting;  the  coarse  yam 
obtained  from  it  is  called  cotf,  whi(^  ia  also 
used  for  cordage.  The  hard  shell  of  the  nut  is 
polished  and  niade  into  a  cup  or  other  domestic 
utensil.  The  fronds  are  wrought  into  baskets, 
brooms,  mats,  sacks,  and  many  other  useful 
articles;  the  trunks  are  made  into  boate  or 
furnish  timber  for  the  construction  of  houses. 
The  sweet  sap  of  the  flower  spathes  is  made 
into  toddy  and  palm  wine,  and  when  fermented 
and  distilled  yields  an  intoxicating  liquor  known 
aaarrctck. 

Coffee.  The  seed  of  an  evergreen  dirdb 
which  is  cultivated  in  hot  climates,  and  is  a 
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natire  of  Abjnninia  and  of  Arabia;  This  shrub 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height;  the 
leaves  are  green,  glossy  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  the  flowers  are  white  and  sweet-scented. 
The  fruit  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  the  sixe  of  a 
eherry,  and  of  a  dark  red  color  when  ripe.  Each 
of  these  contains  two  cells,  and  each  cell 
a  single  seed,  which  is  the  coffee  as  we  see  it 
before  it  undergoes  the  process  of  roasting. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  coffee 
in  Arabia.  The  trees  are  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  nurseries  and  afterward  planted  out  in  moist 
and  shady  situations,  on  sloping  grounds  or  at 
the  foot  of  mountains.  Care  is  taken  to  con- 
duct little  rills  of  water  to  ih&x  roots,  which  at 
certain  seasons  require  to  be  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  moisture.  When  the  fruit  has 
attained  its  maturity,  cloths  are  placed  under 
the  trees,  and  upon  these  the  laborers  shake  it 
down.  They  afterward  spread  the  berries  on 
mats,  and  expose  them  to  the  sun  to  drv.  The 
husk  is  then  broken  off  by  large  and  heavy 
rdlers  of  wood  or  iron.  When  the  coffee  has 
been  thus  cl«ired  of  its  husk  it  is  again  dried 
in  the  sun,  and,  lastly,  winnowed  with  a  large 
Ian.  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  it  from  the  pieces 
of  husks  with  which  it  is  intermingled.  A  pound 
of  coffee  is  generally  more  than  the  produce 
of  one  tree;  but  a  tree  in  great  vigor  will  produce 
about  two  pounds.  The  oest  coffee  is  imported 
from  Mocha,  on  the  Red  sea.  It  is  packed  in 
lane  bales,  each  containing  a  number  of  smaller 
bales,  and  when  good  spears  fresh  and  of  a* 
Kreenish-olive  color.  Next  in  quality  to  the 
Mocha  coffee  may  perhaps  be  ranked  that  of 
southern  India  and  that  of  Ceylon,  which  is 
8tr^  and  well  flavored.  Java  and  Central 
America  also  produce  lars^  quantities  of  excel- 
lent coffee.  Brazilian  coffee,  though  produced 
more  abundantlv  than  any  other,  stands  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  as  regards  quality.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  quality  of  Brazilian 
coffee  has  greatly  improved  through  greater 
care  in  the  selection  of  seed  and  harvesting,  and 
much  of  the  coffee  now  sold  on  the  market  as 
Mocha  and  Java  is  said  to  be  of  Brazilian  growth. 
At  present  Brazil  produces  more  coffee  than  all 
other  countries  combined. 

Collared  Peccary.    See  Peccarjr. 

Condor.  A  South  American  bird,  the  largest 
of  the  vulturine  birds.  In  its  essential  features 
it  resembles  the  common  vultures.  The  male 
attains  a  length  of  forty-eight  inches,  with  an 
expanse  of  wing  eight  and  one-^ialf  to  nine  and 
one-half  feet.  The  plumage  is  blackish  with  a 
white  ruff  around  the  neck  and  white  bars  across 
^le  wings.  It  is  found  in  greatest  numbers  in 
tiie  Andes  chain,  frequenting  regions  from  9.000 
to  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  wnere 
they  breed,  depositing  their  two  white  eggs  on 
the  bare  rock.  They  are  generally  to  be  seen 
in  ^ups  of  three  or  four,  and  descend  to  the 
plains  only  under  stress  of  hunger,  when  they 
will  successfully  attack  sheep,  goats,  de»,  and 
btdlodcs.  They  prefer  camon,  however,  and, 
when  they  have  oi^xMrtunitv,  gorge  Uieinselves 
until  they  become  incapable  of  rising  from 
<he  ground,  «nd  so  become  a  pr^  to  the 


Crab.  The  popular  name  for  a  conaiderable 
group  of  invertebrate  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Cruataceaf  of  which  there  are  numennis 
species,  exceedingly  various  in  size,  color,  and 
modes  of  living.  like  other  crustaceans,  their 
bodies  are  covered  by  an  external  skeleton  or 
calcareous  crust;  they  have  ten  jointed  limbs, 
adapted  for  walking;  the  breathing  is  performea 
by  means  of  gills.  The  head  and  tne  breast 
are  united,  constituting  the  cephalotharax,  and 
the  whole  covered  by  a  strong  carapace.  The 
tail,  or  abdomen,  is  very  short,  and  is  tucked  up 
beneath  the  cephalotfaorax  out  of  view:  it  is 
employed  by  the  females  to  carry  eggi.  In  the 
mam  features  of  their  anatomy  the  crabs  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  lobster  and  the  craw- 
fish. The  sense  of  sight  is  peculiarly  acut^ 
and  enables  them  to  distinapiish  the  approach  oi 
objects  at  a  considerable  distance.  Tne  mouth 
is  furnished  with  strong  jaws,  in  addition  to 
whi(^  the  stomach  has  its  internal  surface 
studded  with  hard  projections,  or  teeth,  for 
the  purpose  of  (grinding  the  food.  The  liver  Is 
of  great  size,  and  constitutes  that  soft,  rich, 
yellow  substance,  found  immediately  beneath 
the  shell,  and  called  the  fat  of  the  crab.  The 
crabs,  like  the  lobsters,  molt,  or  throw  off  their 
entire  calcareous  covering,  periodically,  when 
they  are  soft  and  helpless,  and  usually  oonceid 
themselves  until  a  new  crust  is  formed.  Most 
of  them  are  littoral  in  their  habits,  dwdlinc 
upon  the  shores  of  the  sea  or  those  of  creeks  and 
rivers,  but  some  live  inland,  and  are  known  as 
land  crabs. 

Crane.  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  PaludieoUB,  They  are  chiefly  ranarkable 
for  their  long  migrations.  In  these  journeys 
they  usually  fly  in  large  flocks  led  by  a  sin^ 
lead^,  the  whole  assemblage  assuming  a 
wedge*like  form;  the  leadership  is  continuially 
changed,  so  that  it  is  occupied  in  succession  l^ 
every  crane  in  the  flock.  The  European  crane 
breeds  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  Sibonsi 
and  migrates  southward  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  It  is  a  fine  bird,  attaining  nearly  five 
feet  in  height;  with  the  exception  of  the  neck, 
which  is  black,  the  body  is  of  a  uniform  asl^ 
gray;  it  has  a  noble  and  graceful  carriage,  and 
the  feathers  on  its  tail,  wnich  rise  in  unaulat- 
ing  clusters,  add  much  to  its  degance.  It  fre- 
quents large  plains  and  marshes,  and  feeds  miscel- 
laneously on  fish,  reptiles,  frogs,  molluscs,  worms, 
insects,  and  even  small  mammals.  The  whoop- 
ing crane,  Onu  ammcofia,  of  North  America 
is  now  extremely  scarce.  It  is  nearly  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  the  bill  and  the 
face  which  are  dull  red.  A  fuU  grown  specimen 
stands  over  four  feet  high.  The  sand  hill  crane 
is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  is  of  a  dull 
slate  color,  with  a  head  similar  to  the  whoqnng 
crane.  It  inhabits  the  prairies  of  western 
United  States.  The  cparaes  and  dances  in  which 
cranes  are  said  to  mdulge  are  not  mere  idle 
stories;  it  is  certainly  true  that  these  birds  form 
groups  in  various  fashions,  advance  toward  one 
another,  make  a  kind  of  salutation,  and  ad<^ 
the  strangest  postures. 

Crocodile.  A  famfly  and  genus  of  the 
order  Cr^codiliat  eompriaing  the  laigett  irrii^ 
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samian  reptiles.  The  oharacteriBtics  of  the  order 
are  as  follows:  The  skin  of  the  back  and  the 
neck  is  thick  and  tough  and  covered  with 
loienge-shaped  plates  of  bone,  arranged  in  rows; 
on  the  throat,  abdomen,  and  tail  is  a  covering 
of  tough  scales.  The  jaws  are  long  and  their 
gape  A  enormous  width;  they  are  large  and 
strong,  and  are  armed  with  rows  of  sharp,  coni- 
cal teet^  that  are  shed  when  worn  out  and 
replaced  with  others.  The  nostrils  are  at  the 
extremity  of  the  snout,  and  are  capable  of  being 
closed  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  water.  The 
hfi«urt  is  four-chambered.  The  tail  is  long  and 
compressed  laterally.  The  four  feet  are  shOTt, 
and  there  are  five  toes  on  each  of  the  two  fore 
feet,  and  four  on  eadi  of  the  two  hind  feet,  the 
latter  more  or  less  webbed;  the  limbs  are  short 
and  thick.  The  families  now  existing  are  the 
OamalidtB  and  CrocodUida.  The  gaviab  are 
found  in  northern  India,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra, 
and  attain  a  maximum  length  of  17  feet.  The 
snout  is  long  and  narrow  and  shaped  like  the 
han(Ue  of  a  frying  pan.  The  crocodile  family 
includes  four  genera:  OBteoUemuSf  natives  of 
equatorial  Africa;  Ccrimant  mostly  of  equatorial 
South  America;  Crocodilua  and  Alligator,  The 
crocodile  and  aUieator  closelv  resemble  each 
other,  but  may  be  custinguished  by  the  following 
points  of  difference:  The  head  of  the  crocodile 
IS  triangular,  long,  and  ends  in  a  rounded  point. 
The  head  of  the  alHgator  is  broad,  with  almost 
parallel  sides  and  a  wide,  blunt  snout.  The 
canine  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  crocodQe 
fits,  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  into  a  notch  in 
the  outside  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  tip  showing 
as  a  white  spot  just  behind  the  nostril;  in  the 
alligator  this  same  tooth  fits  into  a  pit  in  the 
upper  jaw.  The  crocodile  sometimes  attains 
a  length  of  14  feet.  Although  the  crocodile  of 
Africa  is  the  best-known  member  of  this  order, 
at  least  four  American  species  are  known,  one 
living  in  southern  Florida.  They  are  also  foimd 
in  India  and  Maylayana.  A  smgle  species  of 
alligator  is  found  in  China,  and  one,  AUigcAor 
miuimppiensiSf  in  southern  United  States. 
The  alhgatcnr  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  16 
feet.  Crocodiles  are  formidable  from  their  great 
size  and  strength,  but  on  shore  their  shortness 
of  limb,  great  length  of  body,  and  difficulty  of 
turning  enable  men  and  animals  readily  to  escape 
pursuit.  In  the  water  they  are  generally  active 
and  formidable.  They  apparently  live  to  a 
great  age. 

Crow.  The  crows  are  very  omnivorous, 
and  remarkable  for  their  intelligence.  The 
family,  widely  diffused  over  the  worid,  includes 
the  common  crow,  the  raven,  the  fish  crow,  the 
rook,  the  jay,  and  the  magpie.  The  common 
crow  of  North  America  is  remarkable  for  its 
gregarious  and  predatory  habits.  Thc^  pair  in 
March.  The  nest  is  built  of  sticks  and  is  usually 
located  in  a  low  tree,  preferably  an  evergreen, 
about  20  feet  from  the  ground.  Since  the 
forests  have  been  decreasing  in  area,  crows  have 
become  bolder  and  now  nest  in  orchards  and 
solitary  trees  in  open  fields.  They  feed  chiefly 
on  worms  and  the  larvae  of  insects.  They  also 
eat  grain  and  seeds,  whence  they  have  some- 
times been  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  farmer; 


but  they  amply  repay  him  for  what  th^  take 
by  destroying  the  vermin  in  his  fields. 

Cypress.  A  genus  of  coniferous  trees.  The 
common  European  cypress  is  a  dark  colored 
evergreen  with  extremely  small  leaves  entirely 
covering  the  branches.  It  has  a  <}uadrangular, 
or,  where  the  top  branches  diminish  in  l^igth, 
pyramidal  shape.  Cypress  trees,  though  of  a 
somewhat  somber  and  gloomy  appearance,  may 
be  used  with  great  effect  in  shrubberies  and 
gardens.  They  are  much  valued  also  on  account 
of  their  wood,  which  is  hard,  compact,  and  very 
duraUe,  of  a  reddish  color  and  a  pleasant  stnelL 
It  was  used  at  funerals  and  as  an  emUem  c^ 
mourning  by  the  ancients.  Among  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  are  the  Indian  cy proas;  Uie 
Cupreams  funebri8t  a  native  of  China  and  Japan; 
and  the  evergreen  American  cypress  or  iniite 
cedar.  The  deciduous  cypress  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  is  frequently  called  the  bald 
cypress.  Its  timber  is  valuable,  and  under 
water  is  almost  imperishable;  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  this  C3rprees  constitutes 
forests  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent. 

I>eer«  A  genus  of  ruminant  quadn^peds  now 
constituting  the  family  Cenrida^  ^^uch  some 
naturalists  have  divided  into  a  number  of  genera, 
while  others  still  regard  it  as  forming  only  one. 
Deer  are  animals  of  graceful  form,  combining 
much  compactness  and  strength  with  slendemees 
of  limb  and  fieetness.  They  use  their  powerful 
horns  for  weapons  of  defense;  but  in  general 
they  trust  to  flight  for  safety.  They  have  a 
long  neck,  a  smaU  head,  which  they  carry  high, 
large  ears,  and  large  full  eyes.  In  most  of  them 
there  is,  below  each  eye,  a  sac  or  fold  of  the  skin, 
sometimes  very  small,  sometimes  of  considerable 
size,  called  the  suborbiUd  sinus,  lachrymal  sinus, 
or  tearpii,  the  use  of  which  is  not  well  known. 
Deer  have  no  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  but 
eight  in  the  lower  jaw:  the  males  have  usually 
two  short  canines  in  itie  upper  but  neither  sex 
has  any  in  the  lower  jaw.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  ruminants  by  their  solid 
branching  horns  (antlers),  which  in  most  of  the 
species  exist  in  the  male  sex  only;  the  horns  are 
deciduous,  t.  e.,  fall  off  annually,  and  are  renewed 
with  increase  of  size,  and  of  breadth  of  palma- 
tion.  and  number  of  branches,  according  to  the 
kina,  until  the  animal  has  reached  mating  age. 
Deer  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe 
except  Australia  and  the  south  of  Africa,  their 
place  in  the  latter  region  being  supplied  by 
antelopes  in  extraordiniuy  numb^  and  variety. 
Some  of  them  live  amidst  the  snows  of  very 
northerly  regions,  and  some  in  tropical  forests. 
The  greater  number  inhabit  the  warmer  tem- 
perate coimtries;  they  are  chiefly  foimd  in 
wide  pl^dns  and  hills  of  moderate  height,  none 
dwelling  on  these  lofty  mountain  summits  which 
are  the  chosen  abode  of  some  animate  of  the 
kindred  families  of  Anibilopida,  Caprida,  and 
MosehidcB,  as  the  chamois  and  the  bouquetin. 
The  flesh  (venison)  of  most  kinds  of  aeer  is 
highhr  esteemed  for  the  table.  Deer  have 
long  been  regarded  as  among  the  noblest  obiects 
of  the  chase.  Only  one  species,  the  remaeet, 
can  be  said  to  have  been  fully  domesticated  and 
reduced    to    the    service    of    man,    altiiough 
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individtutls  of  many  species  hftve  been  rendered 
very  tame. 

]Do^«  An  animal  well  known  for  its  attach- 
moit  to  mankind,  and  ranarkable  for  the  almost 
infinite  varieties^  as  to  size,  form,  color,  and 
<;^uality  of  the  hair,  which  the  influence  of  d<xnes- 
ticatton  has  brought  about  in  the  species.  It 
belongs  to  the  order  of  carnivorous  mammals, 
and  to  that  section  of  quadrupeds  which  is  dis- 
tinguished as  digitigrade.  llie  soological  genus 
is  termed  CanU,  and  includes,  besides  the  dog, 
the  jackal  and  uie  wolf.  It  is  a  question  of  con- 
sid^U^le  interest  what  was  the  parent  stock  oi 
the  do^.  Some  zodlogists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
breed  is  derived  from  the  wolf;  others  that  it  is 
a  famiMarized  jackal;  all  a^pree  that  no  trace  of 
it  is  to  be  foond  in  a  primitive  state  of  nature. 
That  there  are  wild  dogs,  we  know,  llie  dhole 
oi  India  and  the  dingo  of  Australia  are  remaric- 
able  examples  which  exist  in  a  state  of  complete 
independence,  and  without  any  indication  of  a 
wish  to  approach  the  dwellings  of  man.  These 
dogs,  however,  throw  very  little  light  upon  the 
Question.  They  may  have  escaped  from  the 
dominion  or  ludf-dominitHi  of  man,  and  have 
betaken  themsdves  to  a  vagabond  life.  The 
food  of  the  dog  is  various.  Itwilllive  on  cooked 
ve)|petable  matter,  but  prdeea  animal  food.  In 
dnnking,  it  Jap  with  the  tongue.  It  never 
perspires,  but  the  nose  is  naked  and  moist,  and, 
when  hot,  the  tongue  hangs  out  of  the  mouth, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  drops 
from  it.  The  female  goes  with  young  sixty- 
three  dayi^  and  usually  has  about  six  or  eight  at 
a  litter,  though  sometimes  more.  The  young 
are  blind  at  birth,  and  do  not  acquire  their  sight 
until  the  tenth  day.  The  dog  attains  its  full 
fxowih  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year: 
it  is  old  at  fifteen  years,  and  seldom  lives  beyond 
twenty  years. 

!Bagle«  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  RaptoreSt  and  to  the  same  family  as  the 
falcons  and  the  hawks.  They  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  size  viu-ies  according 
to  the  soecies,  but  all  attain  imposing  dimen- 
sions. The  golden  eagle  measures  about  three 
feet  in  lengui,  and  the  Bpread  of  its  wings  is 
seven  to  eight  feet,  while  in  the  imperial  eade 
the  spread  of  the  wings  is  only  six  feet.  The 
eagle  soars  at  prodi^ous  heights,  and  its  sense 
of  vision  is  very  highly  developed.  It  builds 
its  nests  in  the  clefts  of  the  most  inaccessible 
rocks,  and  lays  generally  two  or  three  eggs;  the 
period  of  incubation  is  thirty  days.  If  captured 
young,  the  eagles  are  susceptible  of  a  certain 
amount  oi  education;  when  taken  old  they  are 

auite  untamable.  Besides  the  golden  eagle  and 
[le  imperial  eagle,  there  are  other  species,  such 
as  the  American  eagle,  white-tailed  eagle. 
Bonelli's  eagle,  the  tawny  eagle,  and  the  booted 
eagle  J  numerous  smaller  species  are  to  be  met 
with  m  tropical  regions. 

Blephant*  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  only 
living  representatives  of  the  sub-order  Probos- 
cidean or  animals  with  a  trunk  or  proboscis. 
They  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  old  world,  in  the  forests  of  which 
they  live  in  herds.  Only  two  existing  species 
are  known,  the  Asiatic  elephant  and  the  African 


elephant.  In  both  specks  the  two  upper  mdaoia, 
or  front  teeth,  are  enormously  developed,  ooii> 
stituting  long  tusks.  The  lower  inaaors  are 
absent,  and  Aere  are  no  other  teeth  in  the  jaw 
except  the  large  molars,  or  grinders,  which  are 
usually  two  in  number  on  each  side  of  each  jaw. 
The  molar  teeth  are  of  very  large  siie,  and  are 
composed  of  a  number  of  vertical  plates  of  bone, 
each  covered  with  enamd,  and  all  cemented 
togetiier.  In  the  Indian  dei^iant  the  trana- 
yerse  ridges  of  enamd  are  narrow  and  undulat- 
ing, while  in  the  African  el^hant  they  inckise 
k>Benge^elu4>ed  intervals.  The  noae  is  pro- 
longed into  a  cylindrical  trunk,  movable  in  every 
direction,  highly  sensitive^  and  terminating  in  a 
finger-like,  prehensile  lobe.  The  feet  are  fur- 
nished with  five  toes,  but  these  are  oofy  indicated 
externally  by  the  divisions  of  the  hoof;  the  sc^ 
of  the  foot  is  formed  of  a  thick  pad  of  integument. 
The  Indian  elephant  is  the  only  species  which 
is  now  caught  and  domesticated;  and,  as  it  will 
scarcely  ever  breed  in  captivity,  the  demand 
for  it  is  supphed  entirely  by  tne  ci^[>ture  of 
adult  wild  individuals,  which  are  taken  diiefly 
by  the  assistance  of  those  which  have  been 
abeady  tamed.  The  Indian  elephant  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  concave  forehead  and  its  smaU 
ears;  the  African  elephant,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  strongly  convex  forehead,  and  ^reat 
flapping  ears.  The  African  elephant  is  chiefly 
hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  ivory,  and  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  pursuit  will 
ultimately  end  in  the  complete  extinction  of 
these  fine  animals.  The  elephants  are  all  vege- 
table feeders,  living  almost  entirely  on  the 
foliage  of  shrubs  and  trees,  which  they  strip 
off  by  means  of  the  prehensile  trunk.  As  the 
tusks  prevent  the  animal  from  drinldng  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  the  water  is  sucked  up  by  the 
trunk,  which  is  then  inserted  in  the  mouth, 
into  which  it  empties  its  contents.  Many 
species  of  fossil  elephants  are  known,  the  most 
familiar  of  which  is  the  Mammoth. 

Falcon.  A  name  of  various  birds  of  prey, 
members  of  the  family  Palconida,  The  faJoona 
proper,  for  strength,  symmetry,  and  powers  oi 
flight,  are  the  most  perfectly  developed  of  the 
feathered  race.  They  are  distinguished  bv  hav- 
ing the  beak  curved  from  the  base,  hooied  at 
the  point,  the  upper  mandible  with  a  notch  or 
tooth  on  its  cutting  edge  on  either  side,  wings 
long  and  powerful,  the  second  feather  ratJier  the 
longest,  legs  short  and  strong.  The  largest 
European  falcons  are  the  jerfalcon  or  gyrfaloon 
proper,  a  native  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
and  the  Iceland  falcon>  to  which  may  also  be 
added  the  Greenland  fdc<m.  Between  these 
three  species  much  confusion  at  one  time  pre- 
vailed, but  they  are  now  distinctly  defined  and 
described.  In  the  Greenland  falcon  the  prevail- 
ing color  at  all  ages  is  white,  in  the  Iceland 
fsdcon,  dark.  The  latter  more  nearly  resembles 
the  true  gyrfalcon  of  Norway,  which,  however, 
is  gen^til^  diu^ker,  rath^  smaller,  but  with  & 
longer  tail.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  ptarmi- 
gans, hares,  and  waterfowl.  It  is  found  over  a 
wide  range  of  northern  territory.  The  peregrine 
falcon  is  not  so  large  as  the  jerfalcon,  but  is 
more  elegant  in  shape,    It  chiefly  inhabits  wild 
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districts,  and  nests  among  rocks.  It  prevs  on 
grouse^  partridges,  ptarmigans,  pigeons,  rabbits, 
etc.  its  flight  is  ^cceedingly  swift,  instances  of 
150  miles  an  hom:  bdng  reported. 

Ferns.  A  natural  order  of  cryptogamous 
or  flowerless  plants,  fcHming  the  hignest  group 
of  the  acrogens  or  sunmiit  growers.  They  are 
htdy  plants,  the  leaves,  or  more  properly  fronds, 
arismg  from  a  rhisome  or  root  stock,  or  from  a 
hollow  arborescent  trunk;  they  are  circinate  in 
Temation,  a  term  descriptive  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  fronds  are  rolled  up  before  they  are 
develox>ed  in  spring,  having  then  the  appear- 
ance of  a  iHshop's  crosier.  Ferns  have  a  wide 
|;eographical  range,  but  are  most  abundant  in 
humid,  temperate,  and  tropical  regions.  In  the 
tropical  forests  the  tree  ferns  ri^  the  pabns, 
rising  sometimes  to  a  height  of  thirty-^ve  to 
fortv-flve  feet.  Ferns  are  very  abundant  as 
f osm  plants.  The  earhest  known  forms  occur 
in  Devonian  rocks.  Various  systems  of  classi- 
^cation  for  ferns  have  been  proposed.  At  pres- 
ent the  order  is  usually  divided  into  six  or  eight 
families  distinguished  by  differeooesin  the  position 
and  structure  of  the  sporangium.  The  generic 
characters  are  founded  on  the  position  and  direc- 
tion of  the  sori  and  on  the  venation.  The  laigest 
division  is  that  of  the  Potypodiaceay  to  which 
belong  most  of  the  herbaceous  ferns  of  the  tem- 
perate regions.  A  few  of  the  ferns  are  used  medi- 
cinally, mostly  as  demulcents  and  astringents. 

Fishes.  The  lowest  class  of  vertebrate 
animals,  cold-blooded,  and  breathing  by  means 
of  gills  through  life.  They  are  whoUv  adapted 
for  hving  in  the  water.  'Hie  shape  of  the  body 
is  such  as  to  give  rise  to  the  least  possible  friction 
in  swimming,  and  thus  to  admit  of  rapid  loco- 
motion in  water.  To  this  end  also,  as  well  as 
for  purposes  of  defense,  the  body  is  usually 
eovmd  with  a  coating  of  scales.  The  limbs, 
when  present,  are  always  in  the  form  of  fins, 
but  one  or  both  pairs  may  be  wanting;  the 
anterior  or  fore  limbs  are  known  as  therpectoral 
fins,  and  the  posterior  or  hind  limbs  as  the 
ventral  fins.  Besides  the  fins  which  represent 
the  limbs,  fishes  possess  other  fins  placed  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  body;  one  or  two  of  these  run 
ak>ng  the  back,  and  are  known  as  the  dorsal 
fins,  one  or  two  lie  on  the  belly,  near  the  vent, 
known  as  the  anal  fins,  and  a  broad  fin  at  the 
extremity  of  the  spinal  column  is  called  the 
caudal  or  tail  fin.  The  tail  fin  is  alwa^  set 
vertically  in  fishes,  so  as  to  work  from  side  to 
side,  and  is  the  chief  organ  of  progression;  it 
differs  altogether  from  the  horizontal  expaiaion 
which  constitutes  the  tail  of  whales,^  dolphins, 
dugongs,  and  manatees — animals  wluch  belong 
to  the  class  of  mammals.  In  the  form  of  the 
tail,  fishes  exhibit  two  very  distinct  types  of 
stiructure,  termed  respectively  the  homooercal 
and  the  heterocercal  type  of  tail.  The  homo- 
oercal tail  is  the  one  which  most  commonly 
occurs  in  existing  fi^es;  it  is  characterized  bv 
the  fact  that  the  two  lobes  of  the  tail  are  equal, 
and  the  spinal  column  stops  short  at  its  base. 
In  the  heterocercal  tail,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  in  manv  fossil  specimens  <A  the  fish  class, 
the  spinal  column  is  prolonged  into  the  upper 
lobe  (H  the  tail,  so  that  the  tau  becomes  unequally 


lobed.  All  the  fins  are  supported  by  bonv  spines, 
or  rays,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  termed  respec- 
tively spinous  rays  and  soft  rays.  Further,  to 
aid  in  supporting  themselves  at  varying  depths 
in  the  water,  most  fishes  are  provided  with  a  sac 
containing  gas,  situated  above  the  alimentary 
tube,  and  known  as  the  air  or  swimming  Idadder, 
by  the  filling  or  empt3ring  of  which  the  fish  is 
roidered  heavier  or  lighter  in  comparison  with 
the  surrounding  water. 

Flamltifiro*  A  genus  of  web-footed  birds 
which  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  respects 
intermediate  between  the  storks  and  the  ducks, 
their  long  legs  and  necks  giving  them  a  resem- 
blance to  the  former,  wh£b  their  webbed  feet 
connect  than  with  the  latter.  There  are  eight 
species  oi  true  flamingoes.  Their  food  appears 
to  be  mollusca,  spawn,  grass,  water  plants, 
insects,  etc.,  which  they  fish  up  by  means  of 
thdr  kng  neck.  They  breed  in  companies  in 
mud  flats  or  inundated  marshes,  raising  t^e 
mud  into  a  small  hillock,  which  is  o(mcave  at 
the  top  so  as  to  form  a  nest.  In  this  hollow  the 
female  lays  her  eggs,  and  hatches  them  by  sitting 
on  them  with  her  legs  doubled  up  beside  her. 
The  eggs  are  two  in  number.  The  young  do 
not  fly  until  they  have  nearly  attained  their 
full  growth,  though  they  can  rim  very  swiftly 
and  swim  with  ease  almost  immediately  after 
their  exclusicm  from  the  shelL  The  common 
American  species  is  of  a  deep  red  color,  with 
black  quills.  It  is  peculiar  to  tropical  America^ 
migrating  in  summer  to  the  southern  and  rarely 
to  the  middle  states. 

Flax*  An  important  fiber  and  seed  plant 
belonging  to  the  order  Lmacem,  The  ccmimon 
flax  \IAnum  usiiUUissimum),  an  annual  pliuit, 
news  wild  in  western  Asia  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  has  been  cultivated 
since  remote  antiquity  in  the  Old  World,  and  is 
now  widely  diffused  in  the  New,  being  grown  in 
great  quantities  lor  fiber  in  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Ireland  and 
Northern  France,  and  for  seed  in,  Russia,  India, 
Argentina,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Russia  usually  produces  considerably  more  than 
one-half  of  the  world's  crop  of  flax  fiber,  although 
western  Europe  contributes  the  finer  grades. 
The  United  States  and  Canada  each  grow  about 
one-fifth  of  the  world's  crop  of  flaxseed  while  the 
remainder  is  produced  about  equally  by  Argen- 
tina, India  and  Russia.  The  short  nber,  or  iow^ 
is  used  in  making  rope,  and  the  kmger  fiber  for 
making  Mnen  thread  and  fabrics.  The  essen- 
tiids  of  preparing  flax  fiber  are  found  depicted 
on  l^e  tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  who 
wrapped  the  bodies  of  mummies  in  linen  cloth. 
Flajcseed,  the  source  of  linseed  oil,  is  a  valuable 
article  6i  commerce. 

Flea*  An  insect  ai  the  order  Siphonapteroy 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  true  wings,  in 
place  of  which  are  minute  scides  believed  to  be 
aborted  wings.  The  mouth  parts  are  adapted 
for  biting  and  sucking.  All  the  species  of  the 
genus  are  very  similar  to  the  common  flea.  It 
has  two  single  eyes  or  ooeLi  and  six  feet;  the 
feders  are  like  threads.  The  flea  is  remaricable 
for  its  agUity,  leaping  to  a  surprising  distance, 
and  its  bite  is  very  troublesome. 
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Flounder.  One  of  the  flat  fiahes,  family 
Pleuronectidet,  characterized  by  a  flattened  oval 
or  elliptical  body  which  is  whitish  beneath  and 
dark  colored  above.  In  the  very  young  the 
eyes  grow  one  on  each  side  oi  the  head  and  the 
body  is  vertical  in  the  water  like  a  sunfish.  As 
it  develope,  the  head  becomes  twisted  so  that 
both  eyes  are  on  the  upper  side  of  the  b^L 
while  the  body  now  becomes  horizontal  instead 
of  vertical.  Many  of  the  flounders  are  important 
food  fishes.  They  are  found  in  cold,  temperate, 
and  tropical  seas. 

Flower.  Thai  part  of  a  plant  in  which  the 
<»1gans  of  ^production  (ttamena  and  pistils)  are 
situated.  Tne  parts  are  arranged  in  whorls.  In 
a  complete  flower  the  outer  one  consists  of  the 
calyx,  formed  of  one  or  more  leaves  termed  sepals; 
the  next  is  the  corolla,  composed  of  one  or  more 
petals;  the  third  whorl  is  formed  by  the  stamens, 
and  the  innermost  of  the  pistils.  Sometimes  there 
is  only  one  whorl  of  floral  leaves,  and  then  the 
flower  is  said  to  be  monochlamudeous;  if  neither 
whorl  is  present,  it  is  termed  oMamydeous.  If 
both  calyx  and  corolla  are  present,  but  so  blended 
together  that  they  are  not  easily  distinguished, 
the  floral  envelope  is  called  a  pericmth.  Double 
or  semi'-daiMe  flowers  are  those  in  which,  through 
the  effect  ci  cultivation,  what  diould  be  stamens 
are  dianged  into  petals,  as  in  roses,  camel- 
lias, carnations,  etc.  The  colors  and  odors  of 
flowers  are  subjects  in  the  investigation  of  which 
physiologi8ts  luive  not  yet  been  able  to  go  far. 
The  chemical  products  on  which  they  inmiedi- 
ately  depend  are  partially  known;  but  how  the 
chemical  changes  are  wrought,  and  what  various 
purposes  they  idl  serve  as  to  the  plant  itself,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  even  begun  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Both  colors  and  odors  are  more  or  less 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  They 
are  idso  sometimes  modified  by  soil;  diversities 
of  color  have  been  obtained  in  cultivated  flowers 
by  changing  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 

Fly*  The  word  fly  is  generally  used  to  desig- 
nate an  insect  <^  the  order  Diptera,  Membm 
of  this  order  have  two  membranous  wings  with- 
out wins  covers.  In  place  of  the  hind  pair  are 
two  knobbed  threads  called  halancers,  which  are 
supposed  to  assist  the  insect  in  maintaining 
equilibrium  while  in  flight.  The  common  house 
fly,  Musca  domestieaf  is  fotmd  wherever  man  is, 
and  in  hot  weather  causes  a  great  deal  of  annoy- 
ance. It  is  fmnished  with  a  suctorial  proboscis, 
from  which,  when  feeding  on  dry  substances,  it 
exudes  a  liquid,  which,  by  moistenins  them,  fits 
them  to  be  sucked.  From  its  feet  being  beset 
with  hairs,  each  terminating  in  a  disc  which  is 
supposed  to  act  as  a  sucker,  it  can  walk  on  smooth 
surfaces,  as  a  ceiling,  even  with  its  back  down. 
The  female  lays  from  120  to  160  eggs  in  horse 
manure.  From  the  eggs  come  little  maggots 
which  molt  twice  and  become  full  grown  in 
from  five  to  seven  days.  They  then  pass  into 
the  pupa  stage  from  winch  the  perfect  fly  emerges 
about  a  week  later.  Flies  act  as  scavengers, 
consuming  much  filth  that  would  otherwise 
decay  and  become  offensive.  They  also  carry 
germs  from  sores  or  human  excreta  to  artid^ 
of  food  or  to  healthy  people  and  thus  dissemi- 
nate disease.    Typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and 


tuberculoflis  are  Bmcmg  the  diseaecs  to 
ferred. 

Flylngr  Fish.  A  name  common  to  varioiiB 
fishes  which  have  the  power  of  sustaining  them- 
selves for  a  time  in  the  air  by  means  of  their 
large  pectoral  fins.  In  American  waters  then 
are  about  20  species,  the  most  common  bekm^ 
ing  to  the  genera  Exocatus,  Cypsjlurus^  and 
ParexocoBtus,  The  pectoral  fins,  which  are  vci^ 
are  the  principal  instruments  in  thev 

_  it,  serving  to  sustain  the  fish  temporarily 
in  the  air  after  it  has  acquired  an  initial  velocity 
in  its  rush  through  the  water.  It  can  pass 
throu^  the  air  to  a  considerable  distaacc^ 
sometimes  as  much  as  200  yards,  which  it  does 
to  escape  from  the  attacks  of  other  fi^ies,  or 
when  disturbed  by  passing  vessels.  It  is  most 
common  between  the  tropics.  The  best-known 
q)ecieB  are  Bxoeestus  voUtans,  abundant  in  the 
warmer  parts  <^  the  Atlantic,  CypsUtarus  eaU- 
f amicus,  on  the  coast  of  California,  and  Parex^ 
ccrtus  mesogaster.  Some  species  of  flying  fish 
are  used  for  food. 

Flying  Squirrel.  A  genus  of  rodent  ani- 
mals, family  Sdwida  (smiirreb),  to  which  tht 
skin  of  the  flank,  extending  between  the  foce 
and  hind  legs,  imparts  the  f aeulty  of  siq>porting 
themselves  for  a  moment  in  t&  air,  aa  with 
a  parachute,  and  of  making  very  great  leaps. 
The  European  fl3riDg  squirrd  is  a  native  of  uie 
forests  in  the  odder  parts  of  Europe.  The 
American  flying  souirrel  is  common  Insok  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  to  tne  southern  part  of  Canada. 

Fox.    A  carnivorous  animal,  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  closely  related  to  tlie  dog. 
It  is  chiefly  characterised  by  its  sharp  muadc^ 
and  its  lc»ig  bushy  tail,  as  well  as  by  its  ramnmjr 
which  has  passed  into  a  proverb.    The  pujS 
of  the  eye  is  elongated,  and  not  circular  as  in 
the  dog;  the  ears  are  triangular  in  shape  and 
pointed.    A  very  powerful  scent  is  emitted  from 
the  fox,  in  consequence  of  some  glands  whidi 
are  placed  near  the  root  of  the  tan,  and  whkh 
furnish  the  odorous  secretion;  this  odcur  is  so 
fetid  that  even  other  animals  avoid  its  locality. 
The  fox  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  parts  of  Eurcm 
and  America,  and  extends  also  into  Asia.     Its 
senses  are  extremely  acute,  so  as  alike  to  inform 
it  <^  the  location  of  its  prey  and  to  warn  it  of 
the  approach  of  danger.    It  usually  reniains 
concealed  during  the  day  in  a'  burrow,  which  it 
has  either  di^  for  itself  or  usurped,  ana  ventures 
abroad  chie^  at  night,  with  stealthy  move* 
ments,  in  search  of  food.    Birds,  mice,  rabbits^ 
or  hares  constitute  its  usual  iMrey,  but,  idien 
pressed  bv  necessity,  it  will  have  recourse  to 
other  food,  as  it  has  a  predilection  for  certain 
kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  grapes.    To  domeatio 
poultry    it    is    terribly    destructive.    Though 
slightly  made,  the  fox  has  great  muscular  visor. 
and  bites  with  much  severity.    Even  when  taken 
at  a  very  early  age,  it  is  never  i»operly  donaenti 
cated;    adults,    when    placed   in  oonfinemfint, 
show  great  ferocity,  ana  soon  die.    It  is  to  its 
power  of  endurance  aiKi  its  great  speed,  as  mfSk 
as  to  the  cunning  which  dictates  various  expedi- 
ents for  escape,  that  the  chase  of  this  «^»"^«| 
owes  its  exciting  character.    Among  the  moat 
common  of  its  expedients  for  escape  is  that  of 
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and  then  to  what  extent  they  have  been  wt^rxi 
away  by  use.  They  are  beat  tamed  by  kindncsss. 
Like  other  domestic  animals  the  horsij  has  run 
into  variouB  breeda.  The  moat  celebrated  is  the 
Arab  horse.  Great  aitCLition  is  given  in  America 
to  the  breeding  of  horseSi  and  Ameriftttn  horsea 
have  won  racf^s  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  fear  that  the  horse  would  go 
out  of  fashion  on  aecount  of  bicycles  and  auto- 
mobiles seems  unfouaded.  A  similar  fear  was 
expressed  whon  the  railway  took  the  place  of 
the  stagecoach. 

Hyena.  A  genua  ot  carnivorous  animals, 
containing  three  sm^cies*  Two  of  these,  tlie 
spotted  hyena  antl  the  brown  hyena,  arc  entirely 
confined  to  the  African  continent,  while  the 
third  speciea^  the  striped  hyena,  m  found  in 
northern  Africa^  and  rangt^  over  all  the  open 
countiy  of  India  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  through  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  These 
ftnimftlfl  have  a  viUainous  appearance,  and  are 
covered  with  coarse  bristly  hair,  short  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  body,  but  produced  into 
a  mane  alons  the  ridRe  of  the  neck.  Tho  hind 
legs  are  shoi  tcr  than  the  fore,  giving  the  body 
a  slope  from  tlie  withers  to  the  haunehea.  In 
size  they  ari^  somewhat  larger  than  a  shepherd's 
dog.  The  cheek  ni ancles  are  greatly  cieveloped » 
and  the  large  cjimivorous  teeth  have  great  coni- 
cal crowns,  giving  t^  them  the  power  of  crushing 
the  thigh  bones  of  animals,  and  enabhng  them  to 
procure  their  fa%'orite  morse},  the  marrow.  As 
carrion  feeders  they  art!  useful  scavengers.  Ail 
the  species  aie  nocturnal  in  their  habits. 

Insects*  A  class  of  alr-brcalhing  inverte- 
brate animals,  in  which  the  body  is  divided  into 
a  variable  number  of  segments,  which  usually 
become  modified  to  form  three  distinct  regions, 
known  as  the  head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen. 
The  total  number  of  segments  never  exceeds 
twenty.  Of  theaic,  five,  and  probably  six,  be* 
come  completely  united  to  form  the  head.  On 
the  front  of  the  head  between  the  cj'es,  or  in 
front  of  them,  ia  a  pair  of  joLDtcd  organs  calied 
antenna.  The  mouth  parts  consist  of  an  upper 
lip  or  labrurrif  an  uniicr  hp  or  kbiuTit,  and  be- 
tween them  two  paira  of  jaws  opening  aidcwisa 
The  upper  jaws  are  called  ma7idihk9,  the  Lower 
ourvea  pair  are  called  the  maxiUit.  There  may 
be  also  msitle  the  mouth  an  organ  resembling  a 
tongue.  There  is  getieraliy  a  pair  of  compound 
^es  on  thfi  sidf^s  of  the  bead|  and  sometimes 
sunple  eyes,  or  mcilif  abso.  The  thorax  always 
consists  of  three  segments,  which  are  termed 
reflectively  tlie  prtxthorax,  the  mcs<>-tliorax,  and 
the  meta-thorax.  Each  of  these  carries  a  |)air  of 
jointed  legs,  and  the  possession  of  these  six  legs 
IS  characteristic  of  the  whole  clitsa  of  insects.  In 
the  adult  state  there  are  two  (some tunes  one) 
pairs  of  wings  which  are  attached  to  the  meta- 
thprax  or  mt^so-thorax  or  to  both.  The  remaining 
segments  constitute  the  abdomen  j  they  have  no 
appendages  except  -n  the  final  sj^ncnt,  wliich  Ip 
thefemak  i^  some  times  prolonged  to  form  an  ovi- 
positor. The  organs  dt  Uie  mouth  in  insects 
are  of  two  principal  types,  viz.|  mastimlory 
fbeetles,  dragon  fliea,  ants,  etc,),  and  suctorial 
(butterflies,  moths,  fleaa,  gnats,  etc.)-  The  di- 
Seetive  i^iporatus^  or  almientary  caiml,  usually 


consbta  of  an  esophagus,  a  crop,  a  g^zard^  a 
stomach,  a  small  intestme,  a  large  inteslinc,  and 
a  rectum,  together  with  organs  placing  tlie  part 
of  salivary  glandis,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Thare  is 
no  definite  and  r^^gular  course  of  circulation  in 
insects*  The  beart  is  represented  by  a  contrao- 
tile  tube,  situated  on  the  back,  and  tcsrmed  the 
dorsid  vesacL  Rjespiration  is  effected  by  meana 
of  branching  air  tubes,  or  tiachejEj  which  ramify 
through  the  entire  body,  and  open  on  tliQ  exterior 
by  lateral  apertureSj  knowii  as  Migniaia^  or 
$piro/chs.  The  nervoiis  s>'stem  consists  of  a 
i  ganglion  above  the  mouth  known  as  the  brain^ 
•  and  a  chain  of  ganglia  placed  on  the  ventral 
interior,  and  connected  by  a  series  of  double 
cords.  The  sexes  of  insects  are  in  different  iiidi- 
viduaK  and  most  are  oviparous.  Most  insects 
in  the  course  of  their  lives  pass  through  a  series 
of  changes,  which  constitute  the  trwluffwrj^sis^ 
before  attaining  maturity. 

Jaguar*  A  eamivoroiis  mammal,  belong* 
ing  to  the  cat  family.  In  sixe  it  ranks  next  to 
the  tiger  among  the  cats  of  like  color.  The  body 
is  massive,  the  head  large  and  strong^  the  tad 
relatively  sliort.  The  ground  color  is  golden 
yellow.  On  the  back  and  sides  are  hollow 
patches  of  black  inclosing  spots  of  the  ground 
color.  C>n  the  beaci,  k*gSp  and  belly  tha  spots 
are  of  Bolkl  black.  Thia  animal  is  one  of  the 
mo6t  formidabie  beasts  of  prey  found  in  America* 
being  of  an  extremely  fierce  nature,  U  iuhabits 
North  and  South  America,  extending  from  the 
southern  regions  of  the  United  States^  through 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Brazil,  as  far 
south  as  Paraguay.  Wooded  bwiks  of  rivers  are 
its  favorite  haunts,  and  it  is  mid  to  frequent  the 
rcedv  margins  of  lakes,  seeming  to  have  a  great 
predilection  for  watejr.  It  preys  chiefly  upon 
weaker  mammals^  and  is  said  to  catch  fish;  occas- 
ionally it  kiUa  horses  and  cattle,  and  even  ine^. 
The  faguar  is  a  noisy  imimalj  roiiring  much  at 
night,  GspeGiaily  on  the  approach  of  bad  weather. 
I  Hanga^roo*  A  family  of  pouch-bearing 
fluimtds.  They  are  the  most  highly  developed 
members  of  the  ordcr^  and  are  peculiarly  suited 
for  the  conditions  of  hie  in  AustraUa,  Tasmania, 
New  Guinea,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands. 
The  family  comprises  no  fewer  than  forty  species 
and  ^  these  Ma^opt^  giyankus  may  be  taken 
as  a  type.  This  species  was  formerly  plentiful, 
and  roamed  over  all  the  plains;  but  tt  is  now  fast 
retiring  before  the  colonist,  Tlie  fore  hnihs  are 
smalli  tlie  hind  limbs  very  large  and  thick;  the 
head  small,  with  rather  long  cars,  and  a  long^ 
duskv-brown  miuszie;  the  body  long,  with  the 
fur  sliort  but  thick,  and  of  a  gray -brown  tint. 
Full  grown  specimens  are  about  four  feet  high 
and  attain  a  weight  of  200  pounds.  The  female 
carries  her  younjg  in  a  pouch  on  the  under  aide 
of  the  beUy,  "^hen  moving  quickly  the  hind 
limbs  alone  are  brought  into  action^  and  by 
means  of  these  the  animal  bounds  along  In  great 
lea^a  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  the  body 
bemg  carried  in  a  nearly  hori^^ontal  position,  and 
the  tail  extended  to  balance  it.  The  fore  limbs 
are  chietlv  used  in  handhng^  and  with  these  the 
femoJe  lifts  her  young,  and  places  ihem  in  the 
pouch.  The  kangaroos  are  vegetable  feeder** 
delighting  in  grasses,  leaves,  and  herbs* 
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Liark.  The  common  name  of  birds  com- 
prising the  family  Alattdida,  The  dcylaric,  or 
laverock,  of  Europe,  the  most  harmonious  of  this 
musical  tribe,  commences  its  song  early  in  the 
spring,  continues  it  during  the  whole  summer, 
and  is  one  oi  those  few  birds  that  chant  while 
on  the  wing.  When  it  first  rises  from  the  earth, 
its  notes  are  feeble  and  interrupted;  as  it  ascends, 
however,  they  gradually  swell  to  their  full  tone, 
and  long  after  it  is  lost  to  the  sight  it  still  con- 
tinues to  charm  the  ear  with  its  melody.  It 
mounts  almost  perpendicularly,  but  descends  in 
an  oblique  direction,  unless  threatened  with 
danger,  when  it  drops  like  a  stone.  In  America 
the  lark  familv  is  represented  by  twelve  species, 
of  which  the  homea  lark,  or  shore  lark,  is  best 
known.  It  is  a  shore  bird  somewhat  resembling 
the  plover  both  in  appearance  and  habits.  The 
meadow  lark  of  Noith  America  is  not  a  true 
lark,  but  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  Uie 
blacktMrds.    (See  Meadow  Liark. ) 

Liemon.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Citrus,  which 
also  includes  the  orange,  lime,  citron,  etc.  The 
l^non  is  a  native  of  tiortnem  India,  and  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  its  fruit,  the  pulp  of  which 
abounds  in  citric  acid,  and  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cooling  and  effervescing  drinks. 
The  peel,  or  rind,  is  covered  with  g^ds  contain- 
ing oil,  which  is  used  as  an  aromatic;  when  dried 
and  preserved,  it  forms  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  is  used  for  flavorins.  The  produce  of  the 
lemon  groves  of  the  Mediterranean  is  chiefly 
marketed  in  northern  Europe  and  America. 
Lemons  are  now  extensively  cultivated  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Lieopard.  The  leopard,  Felia  pardua,  is 
one  of  tne  largest  of  the  cats,  being  exceeded  in 
size  only  by  the  lions  and  timers.  The  color  is 
usually  some  shade  of  buff,  irregularly  marked 
with  spots  of  black.  The  species  is  a  native 
both  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  body  of  this 
fierce  and  rapacious  animal  is  about  four  feet 
long.  From  the  great  flexibility  of  the  limbs 
and  spine,  it  can  take  surprising  leaps,  swim, 
crawl,  ana  ascend  trees. 

Lilac.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Oleacea  (which  includes  the  ash, 
jessamine,  olive,  etc.).  The  lilacs  are  natives 
of  the  East;  they  are  shrubs  or  small  trees;  the 
flowers  are  characterized  by  a  four-cleft  corolla, 
by  two  stamens,  and  by  a  two-valved  fruit. 
Several  species  are  cultivated  for  ornamental 
purposes,  the  common  lilac  being  one  of  the  most 
extensively  cultivated  shrubs  in  Europe. 

Uly«  A  popular  name  applied  to  plants  of 
several  genera  belonging  to  the  order  LUiacec^f 
but  especially  to  the  mdividuals  constituting 
the  genus  LUium.  The  true  lilies  are  herbaceous, 
with  scaly  bulbous  roots  and  conspicuous  flowers, 
on  account  of  which  they  are  great  favorites  with 
the  horticulturist,  and  are  extensively  cultivated. 
The  tiger  lily,  with  its  showy  jrellow  flowers,  is  a 
native  of  warm  climates,  and  is  peculiar  in  pro- 
ducii^  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  capable 
of  independent  growth.  The  white  lily  and  the 
orange  lily  are  also  familiar  under  cmtivation. 
Tile  bulbs  are  rich  in  starchy  and  in  some 
districts  those  of  certain  species  are  used  as 
food. 


Lion.  The  most  majestic  of  caniivocoiiB 
quadrupeds.  It  is,  when  mature,  of  a  neariy 
uniform  tawny  or  yellowish  color,  pakx  on  the 
under  parts,  the  young  alone  exhibiting  mark- 
ings Uke  those  common  in  the  Fetides.  female 
has  usually  a  great  shaggy  and  flowing  mane, 
and  the  tail,  which  is  quite  long,  terminates  in  a 
tuft  of  hair.  The  whole  frame  is  extremely 
muscular,  and  the  fore  parts,  in  particular,  aie 
remarkably  powerful,  giving,  with  the  large  head, 
bright^  flashing  eye,  and  c<M>iou8  mane,  a  noble 
appearance  to  the  animal,  which,  with  its 
strength,  has  led  to  its  bdng  called  the  "king  of 
beasts".  A  lion  of  the  liurgest  size  measures 
about  nine  feet  six  inches  from  the  nose  to  the 
tip  of  the  taiL  The  lioness  is  smaller,  has  no 
mane,  and  is  of  a  lighter  color  on  the  unaer  parts. 
The  strength  of  the  lion  is  such  t^t  he  can  cany 
off  a  man  as  a  cat  carries  a  rat.  The  lion  is 
ohieflv  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  although  it  is 
found  also  in  some  of  the  wilds  of  Asia,  partioi- 
larly  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India. 
It  was  anciently  much  more  common  in  Afiia, 
and  was  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  particu- 
lariy  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  other  authors.  The  Hon  is  not, 
in  general,  an  inhabitant  of  de^  forests,  but 
rather  of  open  plains  in  which  the  shelter  d 
occasional  bushes  and  thickets  may  be  found. 
He  is  easily  tamed,  at  least  when  taken  youog 
and  when  abundantly  supplied  with  food. 
Lions  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  barbarous 
sports  of  the  ancient  Romans;  a  oombat  of  lions 
was  an  attractive  spectacle,  and  vast  numbos 
were  imported  into  Rome,  chiefly  from  Africa, 
for  the  supply  of  the  amphitheater.  Pompqr 
exhibited  600  at  once.  The  mane  of  the  Ii(n 
and  the  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail  are  not  f ulk 
developed  until  he  is  six  or  seven  years  okL 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  lion,  slightly 
differing  from  each  other  in  form  and  color,  but 
particularly  in  the  development  of  the  mane. 
The  largest  lions  of  the  south  of  Africa  aie 
remarkable  for  t^e  size  of  the  head  and  tbe 
great  black  mane. 

Liama,  or  Liaiiia.  A  South  Amenem 
mammal  of  the  camel  family  used  as  a  beast  d 
burden  in  the  Andes  mountains.  It  has  a  height 
of  about  three  feet  at  t^e  shoulder  and  resembks 
a  small  camel,  exc^t  that  it  lacks  a  hump  and 
carries  its  head  erect.  It  will  carry  a  load  of  100 
pounds  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  a 
day,  and,  being  sure  footed,  is  the  principal 
carrier  of  burdens  on  the  narrow  mountainous 
trails  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  The  long  hair  or 
wool  is  used  for  making  coarse  fabrics. 

Lobster.  A  familiar  invertebrate  anonal, 
belonging  to  the  group  Cmstacea,  and  inhabiting 
the  sea.  Lobsters  are  found  in  great  numbers 
about  many  European  shores,  and 'the  greater 
part  of  those  taken  to  Engliflh  markets  are  ap- 
plied from  Norway:  they  are  also  quite  nomeroas 
on  the  coasts  of  North  America.  The  bod/  of 
the  lobster  is  composed  of  two  principal  divisions, 
popularly  termea  head  and  tail:  the  former, 
however,  which  is  technically  called  the  eej^iak' 
thorax,  is  constituted  (as  the  name  implies)  by 
both  head  and  thorax;  the  tail  is  the  abdomen. 
The  body  carries  twenty  pain  of  appeodagesi 
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eoaaisting  of  feelers,  jaws,  daws,  legs,  etc.  The 
nervous  syst^n  consists  of  a  cham  of  ganglia 
placed  along  the  under  surface.  The  stomach 
and  the  intestines  form  a  long  and  straight 
canal.  Lobsters  are  extremelv  combative,  and 
fight  furiously,  the  vanquishea  party  sometimes 
leaving  one  of  its  limbs  in  its  opponent's  grasp. 

Jjynx.  The  lynxes  are  short-tailed,  tree- 
dimbing  wild  cats  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  In  North  America  two  species  are  known, 
the  bay  lynx  or  bob  cat,  and  the  Canada  l^x. 
The  former  is  of  a  reddish  gray  color,  sometunes 
spotted,  and  varying  greatlv  in  the  rufous  shades. 
It  is  found  in  nearly  all  wild  regions  of  the  United 
States.  The  Canada  lynx  is  found  principally 
m  southern  and  western  Canada  as  far  north  as 
the  sixtieth  parallel  The  body  is  about  thirty- 
two  inches  long,  the  tail  four  or  five  inches,  and 
the  height  at  the  shoulder  about  eighteen  inches. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  bay  lynx  by  its 
lighter  gray  color,  and  huge  hairy  paws,  ana  by 
a  slender  tuft  of  stiff  hairs  on  the  tip  of  each  ear. 
It  feeds  upon  small  mammals  and  birds,  which 
it  catches  after  the  manner  of  the  cat  family. 
Although  it  has  a  reputation  for  ferocity,  it  is 
said  to  lack  courage  and  seldom  voluntarily 
attacks  man. 

Macaw.  Agenus  of  beautiful  birds  of  the 
parrot  tribe.  The  nuicaws  are  magnificent 
birds,  distinguished  by  having  their  cheeks 
destitute  of  feathers,  and  their  tails  long  and 
wedgcHshaped.  They  are  all  natives  of  the 
tropical  regions  of  South  America.  The  largest 
ana  most  splendid  in  regard  to  color  is  the  great 
scarlet  or  red  and  blue  macaw.  The  great  green 
macaw  and  the  blue  and  yellow  macaw  are  some- 
what smaller. 

Magnolia.  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
named  from  Pierre  Magnol,  a  French  botanist 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  species,  which 
chiefiy  inhabit  North  America,  northern  India, 
China^  Japan,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  are  trees 
much  admired  on  account  of  the  elegance  of 
their  flowers  and  foliage,  and  are  in  great  request 
for  gardens.  In  their  native  countries  some  of 
them  attain  great  height^  and  have  flowers  ten 
inches  across.  In  Amenca  the  magnolias  are 
b^  known  in  the  gulf  states,  but  some  species 
are  hardy  along  the  Appalachian  mountains, 
and  one,  MagnoUa  acuminata,  as  far  north  as 
southern  Canada. 

Magpie*  A  bird  belonging  to  the  crow 
family.  There  are  several  species,  two  of  which 
belong  to  America.  The  conmion  European 
magpie  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length;  the 
plumage  is  black  and  white,  the  black  glossed 
with  green  and  pv^le;  the  bill  is  stout,  and  the 
tail  is  very  long.  The  magpies  continue  in  pairs 
throughout  the  year,  and  prey  on  a  variety  of 
food,  chiefly  animal.  They  are  determmed 
robbers  of  other  birds'  nests,  destroying  the  eggs 
and  young  birds.  In  captivity  they  are  cele- 
brated for  their  crafty  instincts,  their  power  of 
imitating  words,  and  their  propensity  to  purloin 
and  secrete  glittering  articles.  The  American 
magpie.  Pica  pica  hudsonicot  is  a  beautiful 
bird,  about  18  inches  long,  purple  black  with 
large  patches  of  white  on  the  oreast,  rump,  and 
top  ox  the  wings.  The  tail  is  long  and  pointed. 


It  feeds  largely  upon  meat.  It  is  found  princi- 
pally in  the  Rocky  Mountain  rei^on. 

Mahogany.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  of  tropical  America.  It  is  a 
tree  of  considerable  magnitude,  with  compound 
leaves  of  several  pairs  of  leekflets,  and  yeUowish 
white  flowers.  Mahogany  is  ^plied  to  many 
uses.  It  is  a  fine  wood,  of  close  texture,  of  a 
reddish  color  shaded  with  brown,  and  is  capable 
of  taking  a  fine  polish.  It  varies  much  in  value 
according  to  the  color  and  markings.  The 
mahogany  tree  is  found  most  commonly  on  the 
coasts  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy,  and  also 
in  the  islands  of  Cd[>a  and  Hayti.  It  was  for- 
merly plentiful  in  Jamaica.  The  wood  obtained 
from  Honduras  and  Campeachy  is  often  termed 
bay  wood;  that  from  Cuba  and  Hayti  (which 
is  of  finer  quality)  is  known  in  the  market  as 
Spanish  mahogany.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
varieties  of  mahogany,  produced  by  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  same  natural  order,  and  natives  of  the 
East  Indies. 

Manatee.  The  manatee  or  sea  cow  is  an 
aquatic  mammal  of  the  genus  Trichecku8j  order 
Sirenia,  Three  species  are  known,  one  oi  which 
is  found  in  West  Africa,  and  the  others  in  Amer- 
ica. They  frequent  rivers  from  Florida  to  the 
Amazon  and  also  those  of  Cuba,  usually  choos- 
ing the  quiet  reaches  of  the  streams  above  tide 
water.  Their  food  is  water  grasses  and  other 
aquatic  plants.  Their  anterior  limbs  are  flat 
and  not  adapted  for  walking,  hence  they  never 
come  upon  land.  The  tail  is  flat  and  broad  and 
adaptea  for  swimming.  They  are  large,  awk- 
wud  animals,  .attaining  a  length  of  ei^t  to 
ten  feet  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  growmg  to 
thirteen  feet.  The  skin  is  of  a  grayish  color, 
sparsely  covered  with  hairs.  Tneir  flesh  is 
excellent,  and  they  furnish  a  soft,  clear  oil  which 
does  not  become  rancid. 

Mandiill.  A  species  of  baboon  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  short  or  rudimentary  tail, 
by  the  elongated,  dog-like  muzzle,  which  is 
brilliantly  blue  and  scarlet,  and  by  its  yellow 
chin  beard.  Mandrills  inhabit  western  Africa, 
where  they  associate  in  large  troops. 

Mangrove.  A  |;enus  of  plants  consisting 
of  trees  or  shrubs  which  grow  m  tropical  coun- 
tries along  the  muddy  beaches  of  tow  coasts, 
where  they  form  impenetrable  barriers  for  long 
distances.  They  throw  out  numerous  roots  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  also  send  down 
long,  slender  roots  from  the  branches,  h*ke  the 
Indian  banyan  tree.  The  seeds  germinate  in 
the  seed  vessel,  the  root  growing  downward 
until  it  fixes  itself  in  the  mud.  The  wood  is 
dark  red,  hard  and  dm-able,  and  the  bark  is 
used  for  tanning. 

Manna.  The  sweet,  concrete  juice  which  is 
obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  stem  of  a 
species  of  ash,  Fraxinus  omuSf  a  native  of  Sicily, 
Cals^ria,  and  other  pa^^  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  manna  of  commerce  is  collected  in  Sicuy, 
where  the  manna  ash  is  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pose in  regular  plantations.  The  best  manna 
IS  in  oblong  pieces  or  flakes  of  a  whitish  or  pale 
yellow  color,  fight,  friable,  and  somewhat  trans- 
parent. It  has  a  slight  peculiar  odor,  and  a 
sweetish  taste  mixed  with  a  slight  degree  of 
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bittemesB,  and  iB  employed  as  a  gentle  laxative 
for  children  or  persons  of  weak  habit.  It  is, 
however,  generaD^  used  as  an  adjonct  to  other 
more  active  medicines.  Other  sweetish  secre- 
tions exttded  by  some  other  plants  growing  in 
warm  and  dry  climates,  as  the  EucalypUu  man- 
nifera  of  Australia,  the  Tamariz  manmjera  or 
gciJHea  of  Arabia  and  S3rria,  are  considered  to  be 
kinds  of  manna.  Small  quantities  of  manna, 
known  under  the  name  of  Brian^on  mannay  are 
obtained  from  the  conmion  larch.  In  Scripture 
we  are  told  that  a  substance  called  manna  was 
miraculously  furnished  as  food  for  the  Israelites 
in  their  jotnuey  through  the  wilderness  of  Arabia. 
Some  persons  identify  it  with  the  saccharine 
substance  jrielded  by  the  Tamarix  mannifera. 

Maple*  A  name  for  trees  of  the  genus  Acer, 
natural  order  Sayindacea^  peculiar  to  the  north- 
em  and  temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  About 
one  hundred  species  are  known,  distributed 
through  Europe,  North  America,  and  different 
parts  of  Asia.  They  are  small  or  \ajr%e  trees, 
with  a  sweetish  sap,  usually  lobed  leaves,  ana 
small  greenish  flowers. 

Meadow  L<ark*  A  bird  of  the  family 
IcUrida,  related  to  the  blackbirds  and  orioles. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  robin,  the  upper  parts 
being  black,  brown,  or  buff:  the  under  parts 
yellow;  the  neck  with  a  scarf  of  jet  black;  the 
sides  with  black  spots  arranged  in  rows,  and 
the  outer  tail  feathers  white.  They  frequent 
meadows,  preferring  short  thick  grass,  hving 
much  upon  the  ground.  The  nest  is  built  in  a 
tuft  of  ^ass,  and  usually  contains  from  four  to 
six  whitish  e^  spotted  with  brown.  The 
meadow  lark  hves  mostly  upon  insects,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  birds  upon  the  farm. 
(Sec  Lark.) 

Mistletoe.  An  American  and  European 
plant  growing  parasitically  on  various  trees,  and 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  religious  purposes 
to  which  it  was  consecrated  by  the  ancient 
Celtic  nations  of  Europe,  being  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Druids,  particularly  when  it 
was  found  growing  on  the  oak.  It  is  a  small 
shrub,  with  sessile,  obovate.  entire,  somewhat 
leathery  leaves,  and  small,  yellowish-green 
flowers,  the  whole  forming  a  pendent  bush, 
covered  in  winter  with  small  white  berries,  which 
contain  a  glutinous  substance.  It  is  common 
enough  on  certain  species  of  trees,  such  as  apjple 
and  pear  trees,  hawthorn,  maple,  lime,  and  other 
similar  trees,  but  is  very  seldom  foimd  on  the 
oak.  Its  roots  penetrate  into  the  substance  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  and  latterly  it  kills 
the  branch  supporting  it.  Traces  of  the  old 
superstitious  regard  for  the  mistletoe  still  remain 
in  Germany  and  England,  as  kissing  under  it 
at  Christmas. 

Mocking  Bird.  A  genus  of  the  family 
Troglodyiida,  or  wrens,  exclusively  American  in 
its  distribution,  but  ranging  widely  over  the 
southern  and  rarely  over  the  northern  portions 
of  that  continent.  These  birds  are  remarkable 
for  their  power  of  song.  The  best  known  species 
is  Mimits  polyglottoSf  which  has  marvelous  power 
of  voice,  and  is  able  to  imitate  almost  any  species 
of  animal,  as  well  as  noises  produced  artificially. 
Its  own  song  is  loud,  full,  and  exceedingly  varied. 


'  In  phnnage  it  is  decidedly  scmiber,  being  of  a 
;  general  ashy-gra^  hue,  paler  beneath;  but, 
though  the  mockmg  bird  cannot  vie  with  other 
American  birds  in  brilliancy  of  plumage,  its 
sweet  and  varied  notes  and  its  faculty  ol  imita- 
tion raider  it  a  prime  favorite. 

Monkey*  The  popular  name  of  a  large 
^cmp  (d  animals,  incmding  all  of  the  order 
rrimaies  except  man.  The  name  is  freouently 
used  to  comprehend  the  members  of  the  following 
families  and  sub-families  ol  the  order,  viz.,  tiie 
SimUda  (Anthropoid  Apes  and  Gibbons),  the 
CercopUhecida  (Old  World  Monkeys),  the  CM- 
d(B  (American  Monkeys),  and  the  CaUUhriadm 
(Marmosets).  In  a  restricted  sense,  however, 
it  is  only  applicable  to  certain  m^nbers  of  some 
of  the  above  families  and  sub-families,  and  can- 
not be  correctly  applied  to  the  anthropoid  apes. 
The  characteristics  oi  the  different  qpecies  <d 
monkeys  are  so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to 
frame  a  general  d^nition  ol  them  that  would 
be  applicable  to  all,  and  the  limits  of  ^paoe 
preclude  us  from  entering  into  a  descripUon  of 
each  species.  The  CercovUhecida  include  the 
old  world  monkeys  and  baboons  j  they  are  widdy 
distributed  over  Africa  and  Asia.  The  family 
CMda  comprises  all  the  American  monkeys, 
which  diff^  from  those  of  the  dd  world  in  hav- 
ing an  additional  molar  tooth,  or  grinder,  in  each 
jaw,  and  the  nostrils  widely  separated^  while 
thev  have  neither  cheek  pouches  nor  callosities, 
and,  their  thumbs  are  never  completely  c^pos- 
able.  Some  have  a  prehensile  tail,  wmch  is  as 
useful  to  them  as  an  additional  hand  in  their 
arboreal  haunts.  The  members  of  this  family 
are  strictly  confined  to  the  forest  regions  oi 
tropical  America,  from  southon  Mexico  to 
northern  ChilL  The  last  family,  the  CoUiOwi' 
cida,  comprises  the  marmosets,  which  are  dis- 
tributed from  southern  Mexico  to  southern 
Brazil.  The  habitats  of  all  monke3rB  are  chi^y 
forests,  for  which  their  structure  is  espedaliy 
adapted,  enabling  them  to  climb  trees  with  ease, 
and  to  leap  from  branch  to  branch  with  extrar 
ordinary  agility.  Here  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation,  the  only  foe  they  dread  being  the 
serpent,  which  alone  can  reach  them  in  the  ar- 
boreal retreats.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of 
fruits  and  other  vesetable  substances;  but. 
in  addition  to  these,  birds  and  thdr  eggs  ana 
insects  are  by  no  means  unacceptable  to  them. 

Mosses.  A  large  group  of  flowerless  plants 
of  diminutive  size,  which  constitute  the  daas 
Musd,  or  Muscinea,  Mosses  are  among  the 
most  extensively  diffused  of  aU  plants,  and  are 
both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  in  habits.  Hiey 
consist  of  a  leafy  stem,  the  leaves  being  often 
closelv  packed  or  overlapping  one  another. 
The  fructification  of  mosses  is  somewhat  com* 
plicated,  and  may  be  compared  to  that  of  fema 
m  all  essential  points.  A  capsule  is  first  pro- 
duced, and  borne  at  the  top  of  a  long  foot  stalk 
which  springs  from  a  tuft  of  leaves.  It  is  oov^ 
ered  at  first  by  a  hood,  termed  the  ooIj^nCro, 
but  this  afterward  falls  off,  and  the  capsule  is 
then  seen  to  be  closed  by  an  operculum  or  lid, 
which  eventually  bursts  away  to  allow  the 
escape  of  the  contained  sporeB.  The  moodi 
of  the  capsule,  when  the  operculum  has  faOeo 
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off,  i»  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  row  of  minute 
teeth  which  constitute  the  peristome.  The 
development  of  the  spore  gives  nse  to  a  branch- 
ing filament,  on  several  points  of  which  buds 
appear,  which  become  leafy  stems*  Some  of 
these  produce  true  reproductive  organs,  the 
male  organs  being  termed  antheridiay  and  the 
female  organs  arAegonia;  these  may  be  borne 
by  the  same  plant,  or  by  different  plants. 
Several  thousand  species  of  mosses  are  known, 
and  many  of  them  are  extremdy  beautiful, 
especially  under  the  microscope. 

Moth.  The  popular  name  of  a  numerous 
and  beautiful  division  of  lepidopterous  insects, 
readily  distinguished  from  butterfliee  by  their 
antamtt  tapering  to  a  point  instead  of  termi- 
nating in  a  Knob,  by  their  win^  being  horisontaT 
when  resting,  and  by  their  bemg  sddom  seen  on 
the  wing  except  in  the  evening  or  at  night 
(though  some  moUis  fly  by  day);  hence  the 
terms   crepuscular   and   nocturnal   lepidoptera 

Stplied  to  them.  Among  the  more  notable  of 
e  moths  are  the  ''feather  or  plume  moths," 
the  ''death's-head  moth,"  the  "dothes  moths," 
and  the  "silk  moth." 

Mother  •  of  •  Pearly  or  Nacre*  The 
hard,  silvery,  brilliant,  internal  or  nacreous 
layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  particularly  of 
the  oyster  family,  often  variegated  with  chang- 
ing purple  and  asure  colors.  It  Is  destitute  of 
eoHk>ring  matter,  but  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
minute  and  slightly  imbricated  layers  or  ridges 
which  have  the  power  of  decomposing  the  rays 
of  light,  thus  producing  beautiful  iridescent  hues. 
The  large  oysters  of  the  tropical  seas  produce  the 
beet  nacre;  but  shells  suitable  for  certain  manu- 
facturing purposes  are  obtained  in  fresh  waters, 
particukurly  m  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Mother-of-pearl  is  extensively  used  in 
the  arts,  particularly  in  inlaid  work,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  handles  fcxr  knives,  buttons,  toys, 
snuffboxes,  etc. 

Mountain  OoaU    See  Goat. 

Mountain  Sheep.    See  Sheep. 

Mouse.  The  name  given  to  certain  species 
of  small  mammals,  belonging  to  the  order 
Rodentiaf  or  gnawing  animals.  The  mice,  along 
with  the  rats,  form  the  very  extensive  genus 
Mu8f  and^  with  other  allies,  the  family  Murida, 
The  British  species  of  mice  are  the  common 
bouse  mouse,  which  is  too  familiar  to  need  any 
description;  the  harvest  mouse,  the  smallest  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  prettiest  of  British 
mammals,  which  in  the  simmier  constructs  a 
curious  nest  hi^  up  in  the  straws  of  the  standing 
com.  retiring  in  the  winter  into  burrows,  in 
whicn  it  hibernates;  and  the  long-tailed  field 
mouse,  which  frequents  fields  and  g^trdens. 

Mulberry.  A  fruit  tree  of  the  genus 
Menu  akin  to  nettles.  The  black  or  common 
mulberry  {Mcrue  nigra)  is  the  species  most  com- 
monly cultivated  as  a  fruit  tree.  The  fruit  is 
used  as  a  dessert,  and  is  also  preserved  in  the 
form  of  a  syrup.  The  juice  of  the  berries  mixed 
with  that  of  apples  forms  a  beverage  of  a  deep 
port  wine  color. 

Mule.  A  hybrid  animal  between  the 
horse  and  the  ass.  differing  in  sise,  strength, 
and  beauty,  according  to  the  predominance  of 


its  parental  species;  those  between  a  male  ass  and 
a  mare,  are  far  superior  to  the  hinny,  the  imgeny 
of  a  die  ass  with  a  horse.  In  mountainous 
countries  mules  are  highly  serviceable,  no  other 
beast  of  burden  being  so  sure-footed,  or  so 
capable  of  enduring  fatigi^;  but  in  beauty  of 
form  they  f aD  very  short  of  that  noble  quad- 
ruped, the  horse,  the  mule  having  a  large,  clumsy 
head,  hmg  erect  ears,  a  short  mane,  and  a  thin 
tail. 

Mung^oose.  A  species  of  ichneumon, 
otherwise  known  as  the  "grasr"  or  "Indian" 
ichneumon.  Being  easily  domesticated,  it  is 
kept  in  many  houses  in  Hindustan,  to  rid  them 
of  reptiles  and  other  vermin,  as  rats,  mice,  etc. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  neutralises  the  poison 
of  snakes,  which  it  fearlessly  attacks,  by  eating, 
during  its  contests  with  them,  the  snake-root; 
but  its  immunity  is  really  due  to  the  extreme 
celerity  of  its  movements.  It  is  of  a  reddish- 
gray  color,  and  scmiewhat  larger  than  a  rat. 

Musk  Deer.  A  genus  of  deer,  forming 
the  t^pe  of  the  sub-family  Moachinas,  which  is 
essentially  distinct  from  the  family  of  the  Cer- 
vides.  or  true  deer.  The  typical  species  of  the 
family  is  found  chiefly  in  the  elevated  table- 
lands of  central  Asia,  and  particularly  of  Tibet. 
These  animals  attain  the  sise  of  a  3roung  roe 
deer,  and  the  upper  jaw  bears  prominent  canine 
teeth.  The  males  alone  yield  the  musk,  which 
is  secreted  by  an  abdominal  gland  of  about  the 
sise  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  Tibet  musk  is  most  in 
repute,  that  known  as  Russian  or  Siberian  being 
inferior  in  Quality.  Besides  its  familiar  use  as  a 
scent,  musk  is  employed  medidnidly  as  an 
ant^asmodic. 

Musk  Ox.  An  animal  intennediate  be- 
tween the  ox  and  the  sheep,  resembling  in 
general  appearance  a  large  goat-like  sheep.  Its 
body  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  tuftea  hair, 
brownish  in  color  and  of  great  length.  The  hair 
about  the  neck  and  shoulders  is  so  thick  as  to 
give  the  animal  a  "humped"  appearance;  on 
the  rest  of  the  body  it  is  very  long,  smooth,  and 
flowing,  while  interspersed  ftmong  its  fibers  is  a 
layer  of  lighter  cok>red  wool.  The  musk  ox  is 
active  and  agile,  and  climbs  mountainous  places 
with  ease  and  dexterity.  Hie  horns,  broad  at 
the  base  and  covering  the  forehead  and  crown, 
curve  downward  between  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
and  then  upward  and  slightly  backward.  The 
ears  are  short,  the  head  )arge  and  broad,  the 
muzzle  blunted.  Hie  average  weight  or  the 
musk  ox  is  from  400  to  600  pounds.  The  food 
consists  of  grass,  lichens,  ete.  The  musk  ox 
inhabits  the  arctic  regions  of  America  north  of 
the  sixty-fourth  degree  of  latitude.  In  spite 
of  its  name,  both  the  live  animal  and  its  flesh 
are  free  from  the  odor  or  taste  of  musk.  Tlie 
beef  is  excellent  and  has  been  an  important 
source  of  food  to  arctic  explorers. 

Nightingale.  A  group  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  genus  Datdius,  inhabiting  Eim)pe,  Aisia, 
and  North  Africa.  One  of  these  is  a  summer 
visitant  to  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of 
Ekigland,  arriving  about  the  middle  of  April. 
It  occurs  rarely  as  far  north  as  Mid-Yorkshire. 
The  pltimage  of  this  delightful  songrter  is  of  a 
somber  hue,  being  on  the  upper  surface  of  a 
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reddish  l»t>wn»  redder  on  the  head  and  rump: 
ihe  tail  a  lighter  tint;  the  throat,  lower  part  ot 
the  breast,  and  abdomen,  grayish  brown.  The 
favorite  haunts  of  this  bird  are  copses  and  hedge- 
rows, and  its  food  consists  of  insects  of  various 
descriptions.  The  nest,  which  is  either  on  the 
ground  or  a  low  bush,  is  composed  of  dry  leaves, 
fined  with  grass,  roots,  and  hair.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five  in  number,  and  of  a  uniform  olive 
brown,  tinged  with  grayish  blue. 

Opossum.  A  family  of  mammals,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  pouch-bearers,  which  range 
throughout  the  wooded  districts  of  America, 
from  the  southern  boimdary  of  Texas  to  the 
La  Plata  river  where  they  are  most  numerous, 
while  one  species  is  found  in  North  America, 
from  Florida  to  the  Hudson  river,  and  west  to 
liie  Missouri.  They  are  rat-like  in  fcnrm,  and 
the  largest  species  is  about  the  size  of  the  common 
cat;  they  have  a  long  tail,  which  is  almost  des- 
titute of  hair,  and  is  verv  useful  from  its  prehen- 
sile nature,  enabling  the  animal  not  only  to 
hang  by  it,  but  also  to  climb  and  descend  trees. 
They  are  sly  and  intellig^it,  and  live  chiefly 
in  trees,  hiding  in  the  daytime,  and  at  ni^t 
roazning  abroad  in  search  of  their  food,  which 
consists  of  fruit,  insects,  small  reptiles,  birds' 
eggs,  etc  Some  species  have  no  marsupium, 
or  pouch,  or  it  is  very  slightly  developed;  in 
these  particular  species  the  yoimg,  on  leaving 
the  nipples,  are  carried  on  their  mother's  back, 
retaimng  tneir  position  by  entwining  their  tails 
ground  hers. 

Orange*  The  name  given  to  certam  plants 
of  the  genus  Citrus,  The  common  or  sweet 
orange  is  in  universal  request  for  its  fruit.  It  is 
an  evergreen  tree,  with  oblong  leaves  and  white 
flowers.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  southern 
Europe,  Asia,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  part  of  the 
worla  where  the  climate  is  suitable.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  grown  extensively  in  Florida. 
Louisiana,  and  California.  There  are  num^ous 
varieties  of  the  common  orange,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  the  Chmese  or  Mandarin 
orange,  the  navel  and  russet  oranRes,  and  the 
blood  orange,  which  is  remarkable  tor  the  color 
of  the  pulp.  The  Seville  or  bitter  orange  is 
another  species,  ^vin^  a  bitter  fruit  of  different 
shape,  but  oi  not  less  mip>ortance  than  the  com- 
mon orange.  Its  flowers  yield  the  distilled  water 
(orange-flower  water),  so  much  used  in  medicine, 
and  a  volatile  oil  called  "essence  of  eeroli*',  used 
in  the  preparation  of  eau  de  cplogpe.  The 
rind  is  much  used  for  making  marmalade,  and 
in  the  yoimg  state  is  one  of  the  principal  flavor- 
ing ingredients  of  the  liqueur  cura^oa.  Orange 
trees  are  extremely  fruitful,  a  single  tree  pro- 
ducing BA  many  as  20,000  oranges.  The  impor- 
tance (rf  these  fruits  is  due  to  the  free  acids  con- 
tained in  the  pulp,  and  the  volatile  oil  secreted 
by  the  glands  which  cover  the  rind.  The  orange 
is  specially  cultivated  in  the  Azores,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean  regions. 

Orang-utan,  or  ''Jungle  Man,"  also 
known  as  the  "wild  man  of  the  wood."  A  laige 
ape  with  brickn^ed  hair,  brown  skin,  and  small 
ears,  now  confined  to  the  swampy  forests  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo.  "The  largest  specimen 
on  record  stood  4  feet  6  inches  in  height  from 


heel  to  head,  measured  42  inches  around  Uie 
chest,  and  between  the  finger  tips  stretched  8 
feet.''  (W.  T.  Homaday.)  The  weight  of  a 
full  grown  male  <Hrang  may  reach  250  pounds. 
The  Tegs  are  very  short,  the  anns  disproportioo- 
atelv  long,  reachmg  to  the  ankle  when  the  animal 
is  plaoed  m  an  erect  position.  The  males  have 
a  longish  beard,  ana  thev  sometimes  devc^ 
warty  i»otuberanoes,  called  cheek  callosities, 
on  each  side  of  the  face.  The  reaembbinoe  to 
man  in  appearance  is  greatest  in  the  females 
and  in  young  animals.  In  its  native  home  it 
lives  in  the  tree  tops,  and  seldom  descends  to 
the  ground  except  for  water.  Instead  of  leap- 
ing fr<Hn  tree  to  tree  like  the  inonkey,  they  swing 
from  one  branch  to  another  with  great  accu- 
racy. In  its  wild  state  the  orang  makes  a  neat 
erf  leafy  branches  laid  crosswise  in  a  forked  tree. 
It  sle^ss  lying  flat  on  its  back  on  this  nest 
grasping  an  overhead  branch  with  both  feet  ana 
hands  for  security. 

Oriole*  A  family  of  birds  which  inhalHt 
southern  Aaa^  the  Mala^  islands,  Africa,  and 
Australia,  while  one  species,  the  goldoi  <niole, 
is  a  siunmer  visitant  to  central  jBurope,  and, 
during  the  period  of  nugration,  is  oeauunnaSly 
observed  in  England.  The  male  of  this  spedes 
is  of  great  beauty,  bavins  a  brilliant  yellow  body 
and  black  wings  and  tau!  The  female  is  mudi 
plainer,  being  (A  a  greenish  hue,  streaked  with 
dusky  lines.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  common 
thrush.  The  name  criole  is  also  applied  to 
several  American  birds  of  the  penus  Iderta^  of 
which  the  Baltnnore  oriole,  a  bu*d  ranging  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  is  a  well-known  example. 
It  has  the  head,  throat,  wings,  and  i^>per  bad[ 
black;  the  lower  back  and  all  the  under  parti 
are  bright  orange,  deepening  into  vermilicm  on 
the  breast. 

Ostrteh*  A  family  of  birds,  beltmging  to  the 
order  RoHttB,  having  a  raft-like  sternum  (breHi 
bone),  and  consequently  not  possessing  tkt 
power  of  flight.  The  true  ostriches  bekmg  to  a 
single  genus,  Struikio.  Formerly  they  roamed 
over  nearly  all  the  dry  regions  of  Africa,  with 
the  exception  of  Libya  and  the  Sahara;  but  they 
aie  now  very  rare  except  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts.  In  habit  they  are  gregarious, 
usually  ranging  in  small  companies.  They  are 
polygamous,  each  male  accompanying  three  at 
four  females,  all  of  which  deposit  their  eggs  in 
a  single  large  nest  scooped  out  in  the  sand.  All 
the  hens  sit  and  relieve  each  other  by  turns,  the 
male  also  taking  his  turn  by  night  and  assisting 
in  the  incubation  of  the  eggs.  The  Rhea 
americana,  or  South  American  ostrich,  is  smaller 
than  the  African  ostrich,  has  no  tail,  and  is  of  a 
drab  color.  Its  ieet  have  three  toes  instead  of 
two,  as  is  the  case  with  the  true  ostriches.  •  The 
feathers  have  very  little  commercial  value. 
The  Rhea  is  found  m  Patagonia  and  the  ref^on 
northward  as  far  as  Brazil.  Its  habits  are  smii- 
lar  to  those  of  its  African  relatives. 

Owl-  The  popular  name  applied  to  the 
families  Sirigida  and  Bubanidaj  of  the  order 
RaptoreSf  or  birds  of  prey.  The  owl  is  easily 
recognized.  The^  head  is  extremely  large;  tli^ 
eyes  huge  and  directed  forward;  the  bill  short 
fmd  stout;  the  apertures  ^  the  ears  very  laige; 
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the  legs  feathered;  the  toes  four  in  number,  the 
outer  one  capable  of  being  directed  backward. 
The  plumage  is  full  and  remarkably  soft,  the 
feathers  of  ue  face  being  so  arranged  as  to  form 
two  discs  around  the  eyes.  The  owls  are  cos- 
mopolitan in  tJieir  distribution,  ranging  over 
the  whole  of  the  globe  from  the  highest  northern 
latitudes,  and  are  even  found  in  the  remotest 
oceanic  islands.  They  feed  on  small  mammals, 
birds,  ^es,  and  insects,  swallowing  the  hair, 
bones,  feathers,  and  scales,  which  they  after- 
ward dis|^)rge  in  the  shi^  d  ''pellets.''  Their 
flight  is  buoyant  and  noiseless.  They  place 
their  nests  on  the  eround,  among  rocks,  in  hollow 
trees,  and  in  buildings,  while  some  resort  to  the 
old  nests  of  other  buds.  They  lay  from  two  to 
five  roundish  white  eggs. 

Oyster*  A  well-known  edible  shellfish* 
The  oyster,  particularly  when  eaten  i*aw,  is  easy 
of  digestion,  and  remarkably  nutritious.  Hie 
principal  breeding  time  of  the  common  oyster 
IS  in  the  spring,  when  their  spawn  is  usually 
cast.  The  younst  caster  is  at  first  a  free-swim^ 
ming  organism  whicn  after  a  Bbart  time  develops 
a  shell  and  attaches  itself  to  stones  or  other 
hard  obiects  upon  the  sea  bottom.  Very  com- 
monly they  adhere  to  adult  shells,  and  thus  are 
formed  the  large  masses  termed  oy^er  barUcB, 
In  about  a  year  and  a  half  tiiey  attain  a  sise  fit 
for  the  table. 

Palms.    A  large  and  important  order  of 

Slants,  which  are  chiefly  trees,  often  of  great 
eight.  They  have  simple  (rareljr  branched) 
trunks,  marked  with  scars.  Which  indicate  the 
attachment  of  former  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
usually  either  feather-shaped  or  fan-diaped, 
arranged  in  a  crown  at  the  summit  of  the  stem, 
and  often  of  gigantic  size.  The  flowers  are  com- 
monly perfect  or  polygamous^  and  smaD,  but, 
when  taken  collective^,  their  bright  clusters 
form  a  striking  object.  The  pahns  are  mostly 
natives  of  the  tropics,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
strikinff  characteristics  of  tropical  vegetation. 
The  omy  European  species  is  the  fan  palm.  The 
products  of  the  palms  are  various.  The  fniits 
of  some  are  edible,  ss  the  cocoanut  palm  and 
the  date  palm,  ana  form  an  important  item  of 
food  in  the  coimtries  where  they  grow.  Many 
supply  oils,  wax,  starchy  matter,  and  sugar, 
from  which  an  intoxicating  beverage  is  obtamea 
by  fermentation  and  distillation.  The  pahn  of 
the  Bible  appears  to  be  the  date  palm.  The 
cocoanut  palm  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  family.  Betel  nut  is  the  produce  of  a 
palm  of  the  genus  Areca;  sago  is  also  obtained 
from  the  stem  of  a  pahn.  The  Palmyra  palm  of 
the  East  Indies  is  chiefly  important  for  its  timber, 
which  is  very  hard,  heavy,  and  <rf  a  black  cotor. 
Panther.  A  carnivorous  animal  measuring 
about  six  feet  and  a  half  from  nose  to  tail,  which 
is  itself  about  three  feet  long.  It  differs  from 
the  leopard  chiefly  by  its  superior  size  and  deeper 
color.  TTie  manner  in  which  it  seizes  its  prey, 
lurking  near  the  sides  of  woods,  etc.,  and  dart- 
ing forward  with  a  sudden  spring,  resembles 
that  of  the  tiger.  The  puma,  or  cougar,  is  some- 
times called  the  American  panther.  See  Puma. 
Parrot.  The  name  applied  in  a  general  sense 
to  all  the  members  of  the  order  PiiUaei,  which 


oomprBes  the  parrots  pioper,  tlie  ooekatooe» 
pQEroquets,  macaws,  lonet,  nestors,  etc  The 
true  parrots  have  the  upper  mandible  toothed, 
and  longer  than  it  is  hign,  and  have  a  short  and 
rounded  toil.  These  birds  combine  witii  ti^e 
beauty  xyi  their  plumage  a  nature  of  great  docil- 
ity, and  have  the  faculty  of  imitating  the  human 
voice  in  a  degree  not  possessed  by  other  bods. 
They  are  ioustd  chiefly  in  Africa,  from  which  we 
get  Uie  gray  parrot,  whidi  is  the  favorite; 
South  America,  which  is  particularly  rich  in 
species,  furnishes  the  well-known  green  pamt; 
and  North  America  is  the  home  of  a  single  species, 
the  Carolina  parrakeet.  The  parrots  are  forest 
bircte,  and  are  adepts  at  climbing,  using  for  that 
purpose  both  the  feet  and  the  bill.  Their  food 
consists  of  seeds  and  fruits. 

Partridge.  A  well-known  bird  of  the 
grouse  family.  The  common  partridge  is  the 
most  plentiful  of  all  game  birds  in  Britain,  and 
occurs  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  North 
Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of  western  Asia.  The 
wingB  and  tail  are  short,  the  tarsi  as  well  as  the 
toes  naked,  and  the  tarsi  not  spurred.  The^prea^ 
part  of  the  plumage  is  ash-gray  finely  varied 
with  brown  and  black.  They  feed  on  grain  and 
other  seeds,  insects  and  Uieir  larvsB  and  pupae, 
and  are  chiefly  found  in  cultivated  grounds. 
There  are  also  the  red-legged,  French,  or  Quem« 
sey  partridge,  which  belongps  to  a  different  genus 
and  which  may  be  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  different  parts  of  Endand,  the  Greek 
partridge,  the  African  partridge,  the  Arabian 
partrid^,  and  the  Indian  partrid^.  Hie  name 
partridge  is  applied  in  tiie  United  States  ta 
several  North  American  species  of  the  grouse 
family,  as  to  the  ruffed  grouse  and  to  quails. 

Passenger  Pigeon.  The  American  wikl 
pigeon,  Ectopistes  mi^aJUfrim,  at  one  time  very 
abundant  in  the  Mississippi  vidley  and  in  the 
states  eastward,  but  now  very  scarce  or  possibly 
extinct.  In  the  early  days  of  the  United  States 
these  pigeons  were  so  numerous  that  at  times 
the  flocks  covered  the  entire  visible  heavens  for 
hours  at  a  time.  As  late  as  1860  they  were  still 
so  plentiful  that,  when  migrating  in  the  spring 
or  autinnn,  flocks  were  visible  almost  constantly- 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  When  roosting  at  night 
their  weight  broke  down  large  branches  and 
even  smaB  trees;  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
gregarious  habit  to  kill  them,  when  sleeping,  in 
great  numbers.  In  1911  they  were  so  neariy 
extinct  that  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union 
made  an  organized  effort  to  discover  and  save 
the  remnant  then  living,  and  rewards  aggregat- 
ing over  $2000  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
undisturbed  nestlings.  The  passenger  pigeon  is 
16  inches  long,  with  a  ruddy  breast,  wue-gray 
back,  and  a  pnointed  tidl.  Its  nest  is  always 
built  of  twigs  in  shrubs  or  trees,  and  contains 
one  or  two  white  eggs  one  and  a  half  inches  long. 
The  mourning  dove,  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  wild  pigeon,  is  12  inches  long,  brownish 
on  the  back,  and  has  a  black  spot  on  each  ^de 
of  the  neck.  It  nests  on  or  near  the  ground, 
frequently  using  a  brui^heap  or  low-hanging 
branch  as  the  support.  The  nest  usiudly 
contains  two  white  roundish  eggs  eadi  an  inch 
long. 
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Passion  Flower*  A  large  genus  of  twin- 
ing plants  belonging  to  the  natunu  order  Paati' 
tloracea.  They  are  all  twining  plants,  often 
scrambling  over  trees  to  a  considerable  length, 
and  in  many  cases  are  most  beautiful  objects, 
on  account  of  their  large,  rich,  or  gaily-colored 
flowers,  which  are  often  succeeded  by  orange-col- 
ored edible  fruits,  for  which  indeed  they  are  chiefi  v 
valued  in  the  countries  where  they  grow  wild. 
Paasiflara  laurifciia  produces  the  water  lemon 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  paasiflora  maliformis 
bears  the  sweet  calabash.  The  name  is  applied 
more  especiall)r  to  pauiflora  c(trulea,  wmch  is 
commonly  cultivatea  in  England  out  of  doors, 
and  is  the  one  to  which  the  genus  owes  its  name. 

Peach*  A  stone  fruit  native  to  China.  It 
has  been  cultivated  from  the  earUest  times, 
reaching  Euroi>e  by  the  way  of  Persia,  hence  its 
name,  Prunua  persica.  The  tree  is  small  and 
much-branched,  about  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
bi|^.  It  is  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  apple,  but. 
owing  to  its  early  blooming  habit,  its  successful 
commercial  culture  is  limited  to  comparatively 
few  localities,  as,  in  America,  the  eastern  and 
southern  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  northern  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  parts  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  eastern  Texas,  and  all  of  California.  Peaches 
are  propagated  from  the  seed,  the  trees  bearing 
about  tne  third  year.  Under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  the  tree  seldom  reaches  thirty  years, 
conmiercial  orchards  usually  lasting  about  ten. 
The  fruit  is  usually  classified  as  clmgstone  and 
freestone.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  varying  much 
in  size  and  color  of  flesh  and  aowny  skin.  It  is 
used  as  a  dessert,  for  canning,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  peach  brandy. 

Peacock.  The  common  name  of  a  genus 
of  beautiful  birds,  including  only  the  common 
peacock  and  the  Javanese  peacock.  The  name 
prop^hr  belongs  to  the  male,  but  it  is  popularly 
applied  to  the  species  in  general,  though  the 
female  is,  for  distmction's  sake,  called  a  peahen. 
Like  other  domesticated  birds,  the  common 
peacock  exhibits  several  varieties.  The  ordinary 
length  of  this  splendid  bird,  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  that  of  the  full-Krown  fan-expanaed  tail, 
is  about  fQur  feet.  The  female  is  rather  less. 
Her  train  is  not  only  very  short,  but  destitute 
of  those  brilliant  hues  and  striking  beauties 
which  adorn  the  male:  her  crest,  too,  is  less 
developed,  and  her  whole  plumage  partakes  of  a 
cinereous  hue.  When  pleased,  the  peacock 
erects  his  tul,  unfolds  ms  feathers,  and  fre- 
quently turns  around,  as  if  to  catch  the  sun- 
beams in  every  direction,  accompanying  this 
movement  with  a  hollow  murmuring.  At  other 
times  his  cry  is  very  disagreeable,  and  often 
repeated,  especially  before  rain.  Every  year 
he  sheds  his  plumes,  and  courts  the  most  obscure 
retreats  until  the  returning  spring  renews  his 
luster.  The  Javanese  peacock  resembles  the 
common  kind,  but  has  a  larger  crest.  i 

Pear*  An  orchard  fruit  grown  widely 
throughout  all  temperate  regions.  The  coun- 
tries of  largest  production  are  France  and  the 
United  States,  where  the  pear  ranks  fourth  in 
importance  amonf^  orchard  fruits.  The  best 
districts  in  the  United  States  are  the  northeast- 


em  states  from  New  England  to  the  Great  Lakeo. 
and  in  California  and  parts  of  Washington  ana 
Oregon.  Left  to  themselves  the  trees  some- 
times reach  a  height  of  sixty  feet.  The  siie 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  is  increased,  however, 
by  dwarfing,  which  is  done  by  graf tin|^  on  quince 
stock.  The  Chinese  pear,  of  little  importance 
itself,  has  given  two  hybrids,  the  LeC<mte  and 
the  Kieffer,  which  have  proved  successful  in 
the  South.  Pear  trees  thrive  best  on  heavy 
clay  loam,  bearing  in  five  to  seven  years.  Tliey 
are  ^wn  from  the  seed.  An  important  com- 
mercial variety  is  called  the  Bartlett  pear.  The 
Seckel  is  a  prominent  eastern  variety  of  ezc^H 
tionally  good  quahty,  but  of  small  sice. 

Peccary*  (An  American  animal  of  the 
swine  family  and  related  to  the  wild  boar  of 
Ekirope.  It  is  foimd  from  the  Bed  river  south- 
ward through  Mexico,  Central  and  ScMith  Amer- 
ica as  far  as  Patagonia.  Both  jaws  are  fitted 
with  long  tusks,  and  when  enraged  it  fights  with 
great  courage  and  ferocity.  Its  food  consists 
of  nuts,  seeds,  roots,  and  smsJl  animals.  The 
peccary  is  nrovided  with  a  musk  gland  which 
gives  the  nesh  a  strong  flavor;  but  if  this  is 
removed  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  dead,  the  meat 
is  said  to  be  palatable.  The  collared  peccary  is 
of  a  grayish-black  color  and  has  a  narrow  band 
of  white  around  the  neck.  The  white-lipped 
peccaiv  is  larger  than  the  collared  and  nas 
white  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 

Pelican.  The  popular  name  applied  to  a 
family  of  birds,  characterized  by  possessing  a 
long,  straight,  broad,  and  much-depresBed  billf 
the  upper  mandible  flat  and  tenninating  in  a 
very  strong  hook,  and  the  lower  mandible 
formed  by  two  long  branches,  flexible  and  united 
at  the  tip.  From  these  bnmches  is  suspended 
a  pouch  of  naked  skin,  of  considerable  elasticitv, 
and  capable  of  holding  a  large  number  of  fi^ 
In  this  pouch  these  birds  stow  awa^r  the  results 
of  their  fishing  excursions^  after  having  satisfied 
the  immediate  cravines  ot  their  stomachs.  The 
peticans  are  large,  web-footed,  ungainly-looking 
birds  from  four  to  six  feet  long,  with  an  expanse 
of  wing  of  about  eight  feet.  In  their  habits 
they  are  gregarious,  and  frequent  the  banks  of 
rivers  ana  lakes  or  the  seacoast. 

Peony.  A  genus  of  plants  very  generally 
cultivatea  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their  large 
showy  flowers.  The  species  are  mostly  herW 
ceous,  having  perennial  tuberous  roots  and  large 
deeply-lobed  leaves,  although  a  few  are  han- 
shrubby.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  and  of  a 
variety  of  colors,  crimson,  purplish,  pink,  ydlow, 
and  white.  The  roots  and  seeds  of  all  the  iq>ecies 
are  emetic  and  cathartic  in  moderate  doses. 
The  common  peony  of  cottage  gardens  was 
formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  medicme. 

Pepper.  A  name  applied  to  various  plants 
having  pung^it,  acrid,  and  aromatic  proper- 
ties. The  most  important  is  the  black  pepper, 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  now  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  tropics  for  the  fruit,  which  is 
used  for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  as  a  spice 
and  a  condiment.  It  is  a  climbing  shrub,  with 
opposite  leathery  leaves,  and  sinkes  of  hermaph- 
roaite  flowers.  The  fruit,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  is  gathered  in  an  unripe  state  and 


dried,  constituting  the  **blaok  pepper"  of  con^  ^... 
merce.    The  term  "white  pepper'  is  applied  VsX^    '' 
to  the* ripe  fruit  of  the  same  plant  after  it  is  lUtl  *  * 
deimved  of  the  outer  fleshy  portion.    The  dried  i  wh>x*  /    * 
fruiting  spikes  of  a  species  oi  Piper  longum  con- 1  oie.   'i\    " '  ■ 
stitute  "long  pepper*'  used  for  culinary  purposes  wini,  *'n/'^  ' 
and  for  pickling.    Most  of  these  plants  owe  perchint  J,  ^ 
their  active  properties  to  the  presence  of  anlm  dem^'^ 
acrid  resin,  and  of  a  crystalline  principle  called  These  birds  ! 
piperine.    Cayenne  pepper  is  the  produce  of  death  of  a  m! 
capsicum.    Jamaica  pepper  is  obtained  from  a 
species  <^  Eugenia   oelonging   to   the   myrtle 
family. 

Petroleum*  A  combustible  fluid  which  is 
found  in  sedimentary  rocks  in  many  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  prevailing  opinion  among 
geologists  is  that  it  was  formed  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  <^  organic  matter  during  and 
subsequent  to  the  consolidation  of  the  sediments 
of  which  the  rock  was  formed.  Petroleum 
varies  greatl^r  in  color  and  consistence,  being 
sometimes  thin  and  pale,  at  other  times  thick 
and  dark-colored.  The  substances  which  miner- 
alogists have  distinguished  by  the  names  asphal- 
tum,  maltha,  petroleum,  and  naphtha  are 
hydrocarbons  of  different  densities.  Abundant 
supplies  of  petroleum  are  obtained  from  wells 
and  springs  m  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Texas, 
California,  and  Canada,  ana  the  demand  for  it 
to  serve  as  an  illmninating  agent,  and  for  the 
lubrication  of  machinery,  has  created  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  commerce.  On  fractional  dis- 
tillation petroleum  yields  several  important 
products,  among  which  are  paraffin,  lubricating 
oils,  kerosene,  naphtha,  gasoline,  and  benzine. 

Pheasant.  A  family  of  birds  comprising 
peafowl^  true  pheasants,  jungle  fowl,  turkeys, 
and  Gumea  fowl.  The  true  pheasants,  of  which 
there  are  about  fifteen  species,  whose  home  is 
Asia,  are  among  the  most  gorgeous  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  No  pheasant  is  mdigenous  to 
Europe,  the  British  species  being  an  introduc- 
tion from  Asia  Minor,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
imported  into  England  by  the  Romans.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  very  few  of  this  original 
Dreed  exist  in  that  country,  for  it'  has  been 
crossed  with  the  Chinese  ring-necked  pheasant 
to  such  a  degree  that  pure-bred  birds  are  rare. 
The  pheasant  chiefly  frequents  woods  for  the 
purpose  of  roosting,  being  in  the  daytime  found 
in  hedge  bottoms  and  thickets  searching  for 
its  food,  which  consists  of  grain,  seeds,  green 
shoots,  and  insects.  It  is  polygamous,  and  very 
pugnacious  in  its  own  territory,  not  permitting 
intrusion  from  the  males  of  its  race.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs,  from  six  to  ten  in  number,  in  a 
Blight  hollow,  scantily  lined  with  dry  leaves;  but, 
bemg  a  very  timid  bird,  and  easily  made  to 
desert  her  post,  the  eggs  are  in  most  cases 
removed  from  the  nest,  and  the  young  hatched 
out  under  domestic  fowls.  It  is  questionable, 
if  this  were  not  done,  if  the  pheasant  would  not 
become  extinct  in  England.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  pheasant  family  are  the  golden 
pheasant  and  Reeves's  pheasant,  both  inhabi- 
tants of  central  Asia. 


Pigeon.  The  common  name  of  a  group  of 
birds,  forming  the  order  ColumbcB,  The  pigeons 
or  doves  as  a  group  have  the  upper  mandible 
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greatest  luxisrianr^  r/  .£*'     -. 
tropical  regions.    Th^  ^2^   * 
mto    various    groiipa.    'iKl  /**^ 
represented  by  ih^  st^rfc,|,^''^    - 
was  once  sm^jiow  <1,  nn^  «f  ,11  !"* 
ties  of  the  Ooluinhii*,  whirh  in  %  J   " 
tication  are  di^pendmt  u^xjn  mm^ZJ*  '^^ 
ongm;  but  it  la  mm  believwi  llji  ,     "**  '**• 
the  parent  stock.     Tl^c  wilU  nii^i-^m'l'  ^"^  • 
time  VCTy  abundant  in  NortK  Atnpri/^T  T  '^ 
now  believed  to  be  exlmct-    Thi*  houfli* ,   '^  • 
tumblers,  fantailn,  poutera,  cjimt-rT.,^  aM  Til^ 
bins  are  the  chief  varictit^g  of  the  njf  k  mvH^ 
and  have  been  eni ployed  by  Darwin  to  ilUiMr*^* 
many  of  the  pointii  involveti  m  his  thr-orv  *( 
"descent  by  natural  eclecuon".    Other  speeies 
of  pigeons  are  the  fruit  pigeons  of  India,  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,   and  Austndia,  ma  the 
^und  pigeons,  the  largest  of  the  group,  indud- 
mg  the  crowned  pigeon  of  the  Eastern  Archipel- 
ago.   (See  Passenger  Pigeon.) 


Pine*  The  popular  name  of  trees  of  the 
genus  Pinus^  of  the  order  Conijera,  The  pines 
are  distinguished  by  having  persistent  linear, 
needle-like  leaves,  usually  in  clusters  of  two  to 
five  in  the  axils  of  membraneous  scales.  The 
cones  also  afford  an  important  readv  means  of 
distinction  and  classification.  The  ^otch  pine, 
Pinue  aylvestriSf  is  a  tall,  straight,  hardy  tree, 
from  sixty  to  100  feet  high^  it  is  a  native  of  moat 
parts  of  Europe,  flowering  m  May  and  June,  and 
having  many  varieties.  The  leaves  are  rigid, 
in  pairs,  somewhat  waved  and  twisted;  the 
lower  branches  are  somewhat  pendent;  the  bark 
is  of  a  reddish  tinge,  sometimes  rough  and 
furrowed.  The  leaves  are  distinguishable  from 
those  of  all  other  pines  in  which  they  occur  in 
pairs  by  their  glaucous  hue,  especially  when 
yoimg.  The  Scotch  pine  almost  always  occurs 
m  masses.  It  is  considered  full  grown  and  fit 
to  be  cut  down  for  timber  in  fiftv  or  sixty  vears; 
but  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  pine  forests 
grew  to  perfection  in  former  times,  the  tree 
continued  to  increase  in  bulk  for  three  or  four 
centuries.  The  tree  is  most  abundant  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  There  are  extensive  forests 
of  it  in  Russia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Ger- 
many, the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Vosges. 
In  Sicotland  it  grows  at  the  height  of  2,700  feet 
on  the  Grampians.  The  Corsican  pine  grows 
to  a  height  of  from  eighty  to  100  feet,  and  in  the 
island  of  Corsica  it  is  said  to  reach  an  altitude 
of  140  to  160  feet.  The  pinaster,  or  cluster 
pine,  is  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  to  the 
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west  of  Asia,  the  Himalayas,  and,  it  seems,  even 
to  China.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  pyramidal 
tree,  varying  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  m  hdght. 
It£  cones  point  upward,  in  star-like  clusters, 
whence  the  name  of  pinaster  or  star  pine.  In 
France,  eepecisRy  between  Bayonne  and  Bor- 
deaux, it  covers  unmense  tracts  of  barren  sand^ 
in  which  it  has  been  planted  to  prevent  the  sana 
from  drifting.  The  stone  pine  is  a  lofty  tree 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is  a  native.  Its 
spreading  head  forms  a  kind  of  parasol;  the 
tnmk  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  clear  of 
branches.  In  Britain  the  stone  pine  seldom 
exceeds  the  size  of  a  lar^e  bush,  £dthough  speci- 
mens have  reached  a  height  <^  thirty  and  forty 
feet.  The  Cembran  pine  is  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land and  Siberia.  The  red  Canadian  pine, 
Pinus  resinosa,  inhabits  the  whole  of  Canada 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  is  also  f oimd 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  trunk  rises  to  the  height  of  seventy 
or  eighty  feet,  is  about  two  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  uni- 
form size  for  two-thirds  of  its  length.  The  wood 
is  yellowish,  compact,  fine-grained,  resinous,  and 
durable.  The  yellow  pine,  Pinus  mitis,  rises 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  is  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
cones  are  small,  oval,  and  armed  with  fine  spines. 
The  timber  is  largely  used  in  shipbuilding  and 
for  house  limber.  Oth^  American  pines  are 
the  Jersey  pine,  the  trunk  of  which  is  too  small 
to  be  of  any  utility  in  the  arts;  the  pitch  pine, 
which  is  most  abundant  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  the  wood  of  which,  when  the  tree  grows  in 
a  dry,  graveUy  soil,  is  compact,  heavy,  and 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  resin;  the  lon^- 
leaved  pine,  Pimis  atistrcdis.  which  abounds  m 
the  lower  part  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  furnishing  resin^  tar,  pitch,  and  turpen- 
tine, and  timber  which  is  hardly  inferior  to  the 
white  oak  in  naval  architecture;  the  white  pine, 
Pintis  8trobti8f  which  was  at  one  time  the  princi- 
pal pine  of  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Great 
Lakes;  and  Lamberrs  pine,  which  grows  between 
the  fortieth  and  forty-third  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  within  about  IW  miles  of  the  Pacific.  It  is 
of  gigantic  size,  the  trunk  rising  from  150  to 
upward  of  300  feet,  and  being  from  seven  to 
nearly  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 

Pineapple.  A  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
plant  of  increasing  commercial  importance, 
which  grows  a  single  fra^ant  and  palatable 
fruit  usually  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  six  to  ten  inches  high.  The  plant  is  usually 
from  two  to  four  feet  in  height.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  Florida,  and 
prc^agated  by  slips  from  the  parent  plant. 
Plants  are  set  m  rows  three  feet  apart  and  about 
two  feet  distant  in  the  row.  In  Florida  they 
are  usually  grown  under  lath  sheds  to  protect 
them  from  frost. 

Pink*  A  genus  of  plants  of  which  about 
0eventy  species  are  known,  all,  with  perhaps  one 
or  two  exceptions,  natives  of  the  northern  and 
temperate  parts  of  the  European  continent. 
Their  roots  are  annual  and  perennial;  the  stems 
herbaceous  and  jointed;  the  leaves  opposite 
and  entire,  and  the  flowers  terminal,  aggregate. 


or  solitaiy,  and  always  beauttfuL  The  dove 
pink  or  carnation,  and  the  garden  pink,  of  wfaidi 
tha*e  are  many  varieties,  are  familiar  apedeB. 

natypus,  OT  Duckbill.  An  Austra- 
lian animal  of  the  order  MonoiremakL,  intermedi- 
ate between  mammals  and  birds.  It  has  wd>bed 
feet  and  a  flat  bill  like  a  duck;  the  body  b  about 
a  foot  long  and  covered  with  soft  brown  fur, 
intermingled  with  longer  hairs;  the  tail  is  broad, 
flat,  hairy  above  and  naked  below.  The  plat- 
ypus is  a  nocturnal  animal,  frequenting  qtdet 
rls  in  streams  and  therefore  not  easily  found, 
ligs  deep  burrows,  in  the  banks  in  which  it 
builds  a  nest  and  lays  two  ovoid  eggs,  each  less 
than  an  inch  long.  The  young  are  at  first  btind 
and  hairless  like  yotmg  mice.  The  food  of  Uie 
.  platypus  is  mostl]^  animal  and  consists  of  water 
msects  and  other  invertebrates. 

Plum.  A  stone  fruit,  widely  ^wn  in  all 
temperate  climates,  and  ranking  third  in  impor- 
tance among  orchard  products  in  the  Umted 
States.  The  three  principal  tjrpes  of  plums  axe 
the  European  plums,  Japanese,  and  native  plums. 
The  European  plums  thrive  in  the  regions  about 
the  Great  Lakes  and  northern  states,  and  on  the 
Pacific  slope  where  the  prune  industry  has  reach- 
ed its  greatest  development.  The  Jwanese 
variety  was  introduced  about  1$70,  ana  flour- 
ishes much  farther  south  than  the  European 
pliim.  The  native  plum  is  inferior  to  either, 
though  more  hardy.  The  fruit  is  distinguished 
from  the  peach,  its  near  relativ«^,  by  its  smooth 
skin  and  unwrinkled  stone.  Ilrm,  sweet-flesh^ 
varieties  of  plums  that  can  be  successfully  cured 
are  called  prunes.  They  are  extensively  grown 
on  the  Pacific  slope  where  very  favorable  con- 
ditions exist  for  drying  them.  California  |»o- 
duces  about  five  and  a  half  million  busbeb  of 
plums  and  prunes  yearly. 

Polar  Bear.    The  polar  bear,   Thalardas 
marUimuSf  constitutes  an  entire  genus.    It  is  a 
tall  creature  with  thin  sides,  long  l^s,  and  fiat, 
wide,  hairy  paws.    It  stands  over  four  feet  high 
and  has  a  length  of  over  seven  feet.    Its  color 
is  pure  white  at  all  times  of  the  year.    The  home 
of  the  polar  bear  is  the  ice  packs  and  the  barren 
islands  of  the  Arctic  zone,  where  it  wanders  at 
will,  living  upon  fish,  seals,  walruses,  and  the 
scanty  vegetable  matter  of  the  arctic  regions. 
It  is  a  great  swimmer  and  diver,  and  remains  f  ch* 
hours  at  a  time,  evidently  with  great  pleasure^ 
in  the  icy  waters  of  the  northern  seas. 

Polecat.  A  name  common  to  several  species 
of  the  weasel  family,  but  proper^  implied  to  the 
European  marten,  PtUorins  fcsUdus,  This  ani- 
mal IS  about  seventeen  inches  long,  and  the  tail 
six  inches.  The  color  is  dark  brown.  It  is  a 
nocturnal  animal,  sleeping  during  the  day  and 
searching  for  its  prey  at  night.  It  is  especially 
destructive  to  poultry,  rabbits,  and  game,  as 
pheasants,  so  that  in  Britain  it  is  being  rapidly 
exterminated  by  gamekeepers,  farmers,  and 
others.  Frogs,  toads,  newts,  and  fish  are  often 
stored  as  food  by  this  voracious  animal.  It  has 
glands  secreting  a  fetid  hquor,  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  American  skunk,  which  it  ejects  ^v^hen 
irritated  or  alarmed.  The  name  of  ''Foumart" 
is  also  applied  to  the  polecat;  its  fur,  'which 
is  imported  in  large  quantities  from  northern 
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Eurqpe,  is  known  as  that  of  the  ''Fitch."  Its 
hairs  form  a  superior  kind  of  artists'  brushes.  In 
America  the  skunk  is  sometimes  called  a  polecat. 

Poppy.  The  common  name  for  plants  of 
the  genus  Papdver,  The  species  of  poppy  are 
herbaceous  plants,  all  bearing  large,  bnUiant, 
but  fugacious  flowers.  The  white  poppv  yields 
tlie  well-known  opiiun  of  commerce.  Most  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  Europe,  and  four  are 
truly  natives  of  Britain.  They  often  occur  as 
weeds  in  fields  and  waste  places,  and  arc  fre- 
quently also  cultivated  in  gardens  for  ornament. 
The  seeds  of  the  white  poppy  yield  a  fixed  harm- 
less oil  employed  for  culinary  purposes;  the 
oil  cake  is  used  for  feeding  cattle.  Tne  roots  of 
the  poppy  are  annual  and  perennial.  The 
calvx  is  composed  of  two  leaves,  and  the  corolla 
of  four  petals;  the  stamens  are  niunerous,  and  the 
capsule  is  one-celled^  with  several  longitudinal 
partitions,  and  contains  a  multitude  of  seeds. 

Porcupine.  A  name  of  certain  rodent 
quadrupeds,  the  best-known  European  species 
of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Hysirix.  The  body 
is  covered,  especially  on  the  back,  with  the  so- 
called  quills,  or  dciise  solid  spine-like  structures, 
intermixed  with  bristles  and  stiff  hairs.  The 
muzzle  is  generally  short  and  pointed,  the  ears 
short  and  rounded.  The  anterior  feet  possess 
four  and  the  hinder  feet  five  toes,  all  provided 
with  strong  thick  nails.    The  common  or  crested 

g>rcupine,  Uyslrix  eristata,  found  in  southern 
urope  and  m  northern  Africa,  is  the  best- 
known  species.  When  fully  grown  it  measures 
nearly  two  feet  in  length,  and  some  of  iU  spines 
exceed  one  foot.  Its  general  color  is  a  griz^l  di 
dusky  black.  The  spines  in  their  usiml  positii»n 
lie  nearly  flat,  with  their  points  rlireetcd  back- 
ward; but  when  the  animal  is  (.xcited  they  are 
capable  of  bdng  raised.  The  quiilai  nro  IcKis^iy 
inserted  in  the  skin,  and  may,  on  being  violently 
shaken,  become  detached.  In  Articrica  two 
species  of  arboreal  porcupines  are  fotind,  bofch 
belonging  to  the  genus  Erethizon.  TLey  inhabit 
the  northeastern  states  and  Canada. 

Por^.  A  fish  of  the  family  Sparida,  with 
an  oblong  body,,  scaly  cheeks,  ana  one  dorsal 
fin,  foundoff  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  food  fishes,  and 
attains  a  length  of  eighteen  inches  and  a  weight 
of  four  pounds. 

Porpoise.  A  species  of  marine  fish-Uke 
mammal,  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the 
dolphin,  and  to  the  order  Cetacea,  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  northern  seas,  and  is  familiar  on 
our  own  shores.  It  is  usually  from  four  to  five 
feet  in  length,  though  frequently  more.  In 
color  it  varies,  but  is  mostly  of  a  jet-black  tint 
on  the  upper  suriace,  merging  into  pink,  mottled 
grav,  or  white  beneath.  The  porpoise  is  com- 
pelled continually  to  seek  the  surface  of  the 
water  for  breathing  purposes;  it  is  then  observed 
rolling  over,  as  it  were,  and  is  heard  discharging 
air  from  the  crescent-shaped  blowhole  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  at  the  same  time  taking  in  a 
fr^  supply  at  the  mouth.  Porpoises  are  fre- 
quently observed  in  great  numbers  in  pursuit 
of  shoals  of  herring,  mackerel,  and  other  small 
fish,  among  which,  being  of  an  exceedingly 
voracious  nature,  they  commit  sad  havoc. 


Prairie  I>og.  The  name  given  to  two 
species  of  small  rodent  animals  of  the  squirrel 
family,  found  in  America,  on  the  pla^  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  from  the  Canadian  border 
to  the  Red  river  and  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the 
western  slope  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  They 
much  resemble  their  allies,  the  marmots,  in 
appearance,  and  have  well-developed  claws  on 
all  the  toes  of  the  fore  feet.  The  best  known 
species  is  about  one  foot  in  length,  and  has  a  tail 
of  about  four  inches.  On  the  upper  surface  it 
is  reddish-brown  variegated  with  gray.  These* 
animals  live  together  in  great  societies  on  those 
portions  of  the  prairies  where  their  favorite 
food,  the  buffalo  grass,  ^ws  luxuriantly.  Here 
the>r  excavate  burrows  in  the  ground  in  con- 
tiguity to  each  other,  and,  when  the  little  crea- 
tures are  out,  quite  a  busy  scene  is  presented. 
The  name  prairie  dog  is  given  to  the  animal  on 
account  of  a  resemblance  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  between  its  cry  and  the  bark  of  a  small  dog. 

Precious  Stones  are  those  which,  be- 
cause of  their  beauty,  hardness,  and  rarity,  are 
prized  for  use  in  ornamentation,  especially  in 
jewelrv.  The  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  and 
emerald  are  the  only  stones  which  are,  strictly 
speaking,  entitled  to  be  called  "precious"  in 
this  sense;  but  the  opal,  on  account  of  its  beauty, 
is  often  classed  with  the  precious  stones,  as  is 
also  the  pearl,  which  is  really  not  a  atone,  but  a 
secretion  of  a  shellfish. 

AgaU,     A     aemipellucid,     uncr^tallixed     variety    of 

?iuartx,  presenting  variouB  tinta  m  the  same  specimen, 
ts  colors  are  delicately  arranged  in  stripes  or  bands,  or 
blended  in  clouds. 

AUxandriU.  A  variety  of  chrysoberyl  found  in  the 
mica  slate  of  the  Ural  mountains.  It  b  of  a  rich  garnet 
color  by  transmitted  light;  by  daylight  of  a  dark  moss 
green.  It  is  the  only  stone  that  so  changes.  TIm 
nneet  specimens  of  alexandrite  are  nearly  as  valuable  as 
diamonds. 

Almandui4^    A  eommon  nMroonn^d  variety  of  garnet. 

AmtikytL  A  variety  of  erystalliaed  quarts,  of  « 
purple  or  bluish  violet  color,  of  different  shades.  It 
IS  mueh  used  as  a  jeweler's  stone.  In  value  it  is  about 
the  same  as  the  garnet. 

Aouamarins.  A  transparent,  seargreen  variety  of 
beryl,  used  as  a  gem. 

AverUitrine.  A  variety  of  translucent  quarts  spangled 
throuehout  with  scales  of  yellow  mica.  Abo  a  variety 
of  feldspar. 

Beryl.  A  very  hard  mineral  of  much  beauty  when 
transparent.  It  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  commonly 
of  a  green  or  bluish  green  color,  but  also  yellow,  pink, 
and  white.  It  is  a  suicate  of  aluminum  and  gluoinum. 
Beryls  are  very  rich  in  colors.  Their  value  b  about  four 
dollars  per  carat. 

Bloodstone  or  Heliotrope.  A  green  siliceous  stone 
sprinkled  with  red  jaspor,  whence  the  name. 

Cameo.  A  figure  c\it  lo  eloQii  or  ?beU  that  b  com- 
posed of  different  colof  ■  il  lay?rfl.  The  value  depends  on 
the  artistic  merit  of  tbe  engriL^ed  figure. 

Carbuncle.  A  beaulifiil  gem  of  a  deep  red  color 
(with  a  mixture  of  arnrliit),  faund  in  the  East  Indips. 
When  hyld  up  to  the  oiui.  it  lojw.^  its  dt>j?p  tinge,  and  be- 
comes of  (he  oolor  of  a  burnLng  \yrA.  '1  he  carbuncle  of 
the  anient?  tfl  boUavjd  i<>  h^v^.-  broii  a  garnet.  The 
name  \a  tjrjn'  eivL^a  ^l^u  iM  Ihu  iru^iy  ^^rippnire  and  the 
red  spinel.  The  o nil  nary  cflrbuEn^lt  b  a  garnet  cut  en 
cahochan^   find  \a   worth   about   rtiae  dollar  a  carat. 

CarjlthiAf\.  A  vmriety  of  ^haJredony*  of  a  clear,  deep 
red,  flesb-Tcd,  or  reddbh  white  toldr.  It  b  moderately 
hard,  ciipablc  of  n  aood  polbh,  and  often  used  for  seab. 
It  b  now  used  but  Uttle. 

Cat  .^^lit,  A  \  J I  r  k*ty  of  quarts  or  chalcedony  exhibiting 
opale^. .  lit  fcfTrr'iona  from  within,  like  the  eye  of  a  cat. 
The  name  b  given  to  other  gems  affording  like  effects, 
especially  the  chrysoberyl.  A  fine  specimen  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  across  would  be  worth  from  two 
to  three  hundred  dollars. 
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ChaUodcny,  A  cryptoofTstaUioe.  tramluoent  variety 
of  quarts,  having  usually  a  whitish  color,  and  a  luster 
neariy  Uke  wax. 

Chii9oliU.  A  mineral,  composed  of  silica,  magnesia, 
and  iron,  of  a  yellow  to  green  color.     It  is  little  used. 

ChrvMoprtue.  An  apple-green  variety  of  chalcedony. 
Its  color  is  due  to  nickel  contained  in  its  composition. 

Dendrite.  A  stone  or  mineral  in  which  are  branching 
figures,  resembling  shrubs  or  trees,  produced  by  a 
foreign  mineral,  usually  by  an  oxide  ot  manganese,  as 
in  tM  moss  agate. 

Diamond.  A  precious  stone  or  gem  excelling  in  bril- 
liancv  and  beautiful  play  of  prismatic  colors,  and  remark- 
|ible  for  extreme  hardness.  It  is  found  in  many  hues- 
green,  rose,  straw,  yellow,  etc.;  but  the  straw-colored 
ones  are  the  most  common.  The  diamond  is  a  native 
carbon  occurring  in  isometric  crjrstals,  often  octahe- 
drons, wHh  rounded  edges.  It  is  the  hardest  substanoe 
known.  Diamonds  are  said  to  be  of  the  firat  water 
when  very  transparent,  and  of  the  eecond  and  third 
water  as  the  transparency  decreases. 

Diopeide.  A  crystallised  variety  of  pyroxene  (a  siU- 
oate  of  lime  and  magnesia),  of  a  clear,  grayish  green 
color;  also  called  muettU. 

Bmerald.  A  precious  stone  oi  a  rich  green  color;  it 
is  the  most  valuable  variety  of  beryL     See  BeryL 

Bpidote,  A  mineral,  commonly  of  a  yellowish  green 
color,  occurring  granular,  massive,  columnar,  and  in 
crystals.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  or  manganese. 

EeeonUe.  Cinnamon  stone.  A  variety  of  garnet.  It 
is  not  much  used. 

Fire  OpaL     See  OpaL 

FUni.  A  massive,  somewhat  impure  variety  of 
quarts,  in  color  usually  of  a  my  to  brown  or  neariy 
black,  breaking  with  a  oonchoidal  fracture  and  a  sharp 
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'luoriU.  Calcium  fluoride,  a  mineral  of  many  dif- 
ferent colors,  white,  yellow,  purple,  red,  etc.,  often  very 
beauttfuL     When  crystallised  H  is  commonly  in  cubes 


with  peHect  octahedral  deava 


Some  varieties  are 


used  for  ornamental  vessels.  Also  called  /Itiorspar,  or 
■imply  fiuor.  The  colored  varieties  are  often  oslled 
/alee  ruhv,  fcUee  emerald,  /alee  topas,  falee  eapphire,  and 
/alee  amelhyet.  For  jewelry  purposes  the  chief  value  of 
the  stone  is  Uie  expense  of  cutting  and  mounting. 

Fluorepar.     Same  as  Fluorite. 

Qamel.  A  mineral  having  many  varieties  differing 
in  color  and  in  their  constituents,  but  with  the  same 

Sneral  chemical  formula.  The  commonest  color  is  red; 
e  luster  is  vitreous,  or  glassy;  and  the  hardness  is 
greater  than  that  of  quarts,  about  half  as  hard  as  the 
diamond. 

The  common  crystal  forms  are  the  dodecahedron  and 
trapesohedron.  Besides  the  red  varieties  there  are  also 
white,  green,  srellow,  brown,  and  black  ones. 

The  garnet  u  a  silicate  with  various  bases  such  as 
alumina-lime  (^tMsularite  essonite  or  cinnamonstcme), 
alumina-magnesia  (pyrope),  alumina-manganese  (spes- 
sartite),  and  chromTum-ume  (ouvarovite,  color  emerald 
peen.)  The  transparent  red  varieties  are  used  as  gems. 
The  garnet  was  the  carbuncle  of  the  ancients.  Garnet 
is  a  very  common  mineral  in  gneiss  and  mica  slate. 

The  finest  specimens  of  red  garnets  come  from  Arisona 
and  a  single  carat  stone  is  worth  about  two  dollars. 
A  green  variety  that  comes  from  Russia  is  worth  about 
hall  as  much  as  the  diamond. 

QMen  Beryl.     See  BeryL 

HeUoirope  or  Bloodetone.  A  green  siliceous  stone 
^Minkled  with  iasper,  as  if  with  blood,  whence  the  name. 

Hematite.  An  important  ore  of  iron,  the  sesquioxide. 
so  called  because  of  its  red  color  when  in  the  form  of 
powder.  It  occurs  in  splendent  rhombohedral  crystals, 
and  in  massive  and  earthy  forms,  the  last  being  called 
red  ochre.     It  is  now  seldom  used  in  jewelry. 

Hyacinth.  A  red  variety  of  sircon,  sometimes  used 
as  a  gem.  It  resembles  closely  a  dark  Spanish  topaa, 
and  is  worth  a  little  more  than  the  garnet. 

Idoeraee.  A  mineral  occurring  m  tetragonal  crystals 
and  abo  massive,  of  a  brown  to  green  color,  rarely 
sulphur  yellow  or  blue.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime,  with  some  iron  and  magnesia.  It  is  common  at 
Mt.  Vesuvius.     It  is  little  used. 

Indieolite.  A  variety  of  tourmaline  of  an  indigo-blue 
color. 

Jolite,  A  silicate  of  alumina,  iron,  and  magnesia, 
having  a  bright  blue  color  and  a  vitreous  or  glassy 
luster.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  dichroism,  and  is  also 
called  dichroiU. 

Jacinth.     Same  as  Hyacinth. 

Jade.  A  stone  commonly  of  a  pale  to  dark  green 
eolor,  but  sometimes  whitish.  It  b  hard  and  very 
tough,  cM^ble  of  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for  orna- 


mental   purposes    and    for    implenkenti^    espedafiy    la 
Eastern  countries  and  among  many  pnmitive  penpl— 

Jaeper.  An  opaque,  impure  variety  of  quarts.  oC 
red.  yellow,  and  other  dim  colors,  breaking  with  a 
smooth  surface. 

Kyanite.  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin-bladad  erystala 
and  crsrstalline  aggregates,  of  a  sky-blue  color.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  aluminum.     It  is  little  used  for  Jewelry. 

Labradarite.  A  kind  of  feldspar,  commonly  sbowioc 
a  beautiful  play  of  bluish-gray  colors,  and,  hence,  much 
used  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  finest  spedmena 
come  from  Labrador. 

Lapie4aMuli  orLaMuU,  A  mineral  of  a  fine  aaore-bln* 
color,  usually  occurrinAiin  small  rounded  minsrn  It  ia 
essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda,  with 
some  sodium  sulphide.  It  b  often  marked  by  yellow 
spots  or  veins  of  sulphide  of  iron,  and  b  much  vahiad 
for  ornamental  work. 

Moonetane.  A  nearly  pellucid  variety  of  feldspar, 
showing  pearly  or  opaline  reflections  from  within.  Xbe 
best  specimens  come  from  Ceylon.  Th«ur  value  is  Dot 
much  more  than  the  expense  of  cutting. 

Nephrite,  A  hard,  compact  mineral,  of  a  dark  greeo 
color,  formeriy  worn  as  remedy  for  dbcases  of  the  kid- 
nm,  whence  Its  name  kidneyetane.    Amphibole. 

ubeidian.  A  kind  of  glass  produced  by  volcanoes.  It 
b  usually  of  a  black  color  and  opaque,  except  in  thin 
qyUnters. 

Olivine.  A  common  name  of  the  yellowish  graea 
mineral  chrysolite,  especially  of  the  variety  occurring  in 
eruptive  rocks.     See  Chrsrsoute. 

Onyx.  Chalcedony  in  parallel  layers  of  dtffareat 
shades  of  color.  It  b  used  for  making  cameos,  the 
figure  being  cut  in  one  layer  with  the  next  lajrer  as  a 
background  (see  Cameo).  It  b  stained  blaok  aiMl  med 
to  make  mourning  jewelry. 

Opal.  A  mineral  consisting,  like  quarts,  of  sihea* 
but  inferior  to  quarts  in  hardness  and  specific  gravity. 
The  precious  opal  shows  a  peculiar  play  of  odors  of 
delicate  tints  and  it  b  highly  esteemed  as  a  gem.  One 
kind,  with  a  varied  play  of  color  in  a  reddish  ground,  b 
called  harUqMin  opal.  The  fire  opal  (which  comes  from 
Mexico)  has  colors  like  the  red  and  yellow  of  flame. 
Thb  b  not  the  cheM>  variety  commonly  called  **Mexioao 
opal."  A  spherical  opal  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  or  an  oval  flat  opal  about  half  an  inch  loni^ 
would  be  worth  about  sixty  dollars.  A  ''Mexican  opaP 
of  the  same  sise  would  be  worth  about  fifteen  dollan. 

Pearl.  A  shelly  concretion,  usually  rounded,  having 
a  brilliant  luster,  with  varying  tints,  formed  in  the 
mantle,  or  between  the  mantle  and  shell,  of  oertaia 
bivalve  moUusks  (especially  in  the  pearl  oystars  and 
river  musseb)  and  sometimes  in  certam  univalves,  its 
substance  b  the  same  as  nacre,  or  motherHo^peari 
Pearb  which  are  round,  or  nearly  round,  and  of  fias 
luster,  are  highly  prised  as  jewels.  They  are  soM  by 
carat  grains,  instead  of  carats. 

Pyrope.  A  varbty  of  garnet  of  a  poppy-red  or  blood-red 
oolor,  frequently  with  a  tint  of  orange.  It  b  used  as  a  gem. 

Rhodonite.  Manganese  qpar.  or  silicate  of  «r*rg"-— , 
a  mineral  occurring  crystalusea  and  in  rose-red  masses. 
It  b  almost  entirely  used  for  ornamental  purpoaes,  in 
slabs,  blocks,  etc. 

Rock  Cryetal  or  Mountain  Cryetal.  Any  transparent 
crystal  of  quarts,  particularly  of  limpid  or  colorless 
quarts.  A  sphere  of  rock  crystal  of  absolutely  perfect 
clearness,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  b  worth  at 
least  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Roee  Qtuurta.     A  variety  of  quarts  which  b^inldsh  red. 

RubeUite.  A  variety  of  toiumaline  varying  in  eolor 
from  a  pale  rose  red  to  a  deep  ruby,  and  containtag 
lithium.     It  b  a  little  more  valuable  than  the  garnet. 

Ruby.  A  precious  stone  of  a  carmine-red  oolor,  some- 
times verging  to  violet,  or  intermediate  between  carmine 
and  hyacinth  red.  It  b  a  crystallised  variety  of  corun- 
dum. The  ruby  from  Siam  b  of  a  dark  color  and  b 
called  ox-blood  ruby.  It  has  about  the  same  value  as 
the  diamond.  The  ruby  from  Burmah,  called  the  pigeon- 
blood  ruby,  b  of  a  lignter 'color  and  several  times  more 
valuable  than  the  ox-blood  ruby.  A  fine  pigeon-blood 
ruby  of  two  carats  would  be  worth  upwards  of  six 
thousand  dollars. 

Rutile.  A  mineral,  usually  of  a  reddbh-brown  eolor 
and  brilliant,  metallic,  adamantine  luster,  occurring  in 
tetragonal  crystab. 

Sapphire.  A  variety  of  native  eorondum  or  alumi- 
num sesquioxide.  As  the  name  of  a  gem  the  tenn  ia 
restricted  to  the  transparent  varieties  of  blue,  pink, 
yellow,  and  other  colors.  The  best  specimens  of  tha 
blue  variety  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  diamond. 
The  sapphire  b  next  to  the  diamond  in  hardneas. 

Sard.  A  variety  of  oamelian,  of  a  reddish-yellow  or 
brownish  o(d<v. 
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Sarthmyx.    A  Tariaty  of  onyx   

whiu  ehftloedony  in  alUrnAt*  lasren.    8«e .^. 

Svintl.  A  minend  oopurring  in  ootahedrons  of  great 
hArdneas  and  yarious  oolon,  as  red,  green,  blue,  brown, 
and  black,  the  red  Tariety  being  the  gem  tpind  ruby. 
It  oonsista  eeeentiaUy  of  alumina  and  magneeia,  but 
commonly  contains  iron  and  sometimes  also  chromium. 
The  fine  specimens  of  spinel  ruby  are  worth  rather  more 
than  half  as  much  as  the  diamond. 

Stmttone,    Aventurine  feldspar;  aventurine. 

TopoM.  A  mineral  occurring  m  rhombic  prisms,  gen- 
erally yellowish  and  pellucid,  also  colorless,  and  of 
greenish,  bluish,  or  brownish  shades.  It  sometimes 
ooouTs  massive  and  opaque.  It  is  fluosilicate  of  alumi- 
num, and  is  used  as  a  gem.  It  is  but  little  more  valuable 
than  the  garnet,  except  occasionally  unusual  fine  speci- 
mens. 

TourmaUns,  A  mineral  occurring  in  three-eided 
prisms.  Black  tourmaline  is  the  most  common  variety, 
but  there  are  also  other  varieties,  as  the  blue  (tndt- 
coliU),  red  dmbdUte)'.  also  green,  brown  and  white.  The 
red  and  green  varieties,  when  transparent,  are  valued  as 
iewels.  The  finest  ones  come  from  Maine,  and  are  worth 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  garnets. 

Turqucite,  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  ahunina  eon- 
taining  a  little  copper.  It  has  a  blue,  or  bluiah^green 
color,  and  usually  occurs  in  kidney-shaped  masses  with 
a  nodular  surface,  like  that  of  a  bunch  of  grapes.  The 
fine  spechnens  are  worth  nearly  half  as  much  as  diamonds. 
Urulian  Bmerald.  A  precious  stone  of  a  rich  green 
color,  a  variety  of  beryl. 

Vtrd  antique,  A  mottled-green,  serpentine  marble. 
Abo  a  green  porphjrry,   which  is  esJled  Orimtal  Mrd 


anlifws. 

Zircon,  A  mineral  occurring  in  tetragonal  crystals, 
usually  of  a  brown  or  gray  color.  It  consists  of  silicon, 
iron,  and  lireoniiim,  and  is  harder  than  the  garnet.  The 
transpaMttt  varieties  are  uaad  as  gsms.  The  red  variety 
is  called  Hyacinth;  a  colorless,  pale  yellow,  or  smoky- 
brown  variety  from  Ceylon  is  called  jargon. 

Prickly  Pear,  otherwise  called  Indian 
fig,  is  a  floiliy  and  succulent  plant,  destitute  of 
leaves,  covered  with  clusters  of  iq>ines,  and  con- 
BtsUng  of  flattened  joints  inserted  upon  each 
other.  The  fruit  is  purplish  in  color,  covered  with 
fine  pricUra,  and  edible.  The  flower  is  large 
and  ydlow.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sub-tropical 
and  warm  temperate  parts  of  America,  whence 
it  has  been  introduced  into  Europe,  MauritiuSy 
Arabia,  Svria,  and  China.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated, and  in  some  countries  is  used  as  a  nedge- 
plant.    It  attains  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 

Primrose.  A  genus  <^  beautiful  low  plants 
of  the  order  Primulacea.  Some  are  among  the 
earliest  flowers  in  spring,  as  the  common  prim- 
rose, the  ozHp,  and  cowslip;  several  Japanese 
and  other  varieties  are  cultivated  in  gardens  as 
ornamental  plants.  Their  roots  are  perennial, 
the  l^ives  almost  alwa3r8  radical,  and  tne  flowers 
are  supported  on  a  naked  stem,  usually  disposed 
in  a  Bort  of  umbel.  The  varieties  of  Hie  common 
primrose  which  have  arisen  from  cultivation  are 
very  numerous. 

Puma,  or  Cougrar.  A  carnivorous  ani- 
mal, Fdis  eoncolar,  peculiar  to  America,  where  it 
raiULS  next  to  the  jaguar  in  importance  as  a 
destructive  or  dangerous  creatine.  It  is  known 
as  the  American  lion,  probably  from  its  resem- 
blance in  build  and  color  to  the  lioness;  but  it  is 
considerably  less  in  size,  and  lacks  a  mane.  Its 
loigth  is  from  seven  to  eight  feet  from  nose  to 
tip  d  tail;  its  height  is  about  two  feet.  The 
geographical  range  of  the  puma  is  very  extensive, 
being  found  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Florida, 
and  along  the  Rocky  moimtain  and  Andes 
systems  from  British  Columbia  to  Patagonia. 
It  is  of  a  cowardly  nature,  and  is  not  regarded 
with  fear  by  man.    Unlike  most  of  the  larger 


members  of  the  cat  family,  it  is  remarkably 
silent;  but  it  sometimes  screams  like  a  terrified 
child,  especially  when  on  a  marauding  expedi- 
tion.   See  Panther. 

P3^l&on.  A  ^enus  and  family  of  serpents 
allied  to  the  family  of  boas.  They  are  not 
venomoufi,  but  kill  their  prev  by  compression. 
The  p3rthon8  belong  exclusively  to  the  old  world, 
and  are  of  enormous  size,  sometimes  attaining 
a  length  of  over  20  feet.  They  are  found  in 
India  and  in  the  islands  oi  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, in  Africa  and  in  Australia.  A  rudi- 
mentary pelvis  and  traces  of  hinder  limbs  exist 
in  the  pjrthons,  these  structures  terminating 
ext^maliy  in  a  und  of  hooked  claw.  Tb»  head 
exceeds  tne  neck  in  thickness,  and  the  mouth  is 
extremely  large.  Aided  by  their  prehensile 
tails  and  rudimentary  hinder  limbs,  the  pythons 
suspend  themselves  from  the  branches  <u  trees 
and  lie  in  wait  near  water  for  animals  which 
come  to  drink.  The  genus  python  contains 
various  species,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
reticulateid  python  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  common  in  menageries. 

Quail.  A  name  apj^ed  to  several  members 
of  the  grouse  fionily,  which  is  found  widely 
distributed  in  both  the  eastern  and  western 
hemi^heres.  The  best  known  American  mcoes 
is  the  Virginia  quail,  which  is  found  from  Maine 
to  Florida,  and  as  far  west  as  Oklahoma  and 
South  Dakota.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long. 
The  back  is  ruf ousl  with  black  or  dark  brown 
markings;  the  forenead  and  breast  are  black, 
the  throat  and  belly  white.  The  female  has  a 
bufif  throat.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground 
and  contains  from  ten  to  eighteen  white  eggs. 
The  flesh  of  the  quail  is  hi^y  esteemed  as  a 
table  delicacy.  Other  American  species  are  the 
Califomia  mountain  quafl  and  the  valley  quail, 
both  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Both  of  these  birds  are  plumed,  that  of  the 
mountain  quail  drooping,  and  of  the  vaUey 
auail  erect.  Tlie  European  quail  bekMigs  to 
the  genus  Cotumix,  and  is  found  in  most  partf 
of  the  old  world. 

Raccoon.  A  small  famflv  of  plantigrade 
carnivorous  mammals,  bear-lixe  in  appearance 
and  of  smfdl  size.  The  raccoons  are  peculiar  to 
America,  where  they  range  from  British  Colum- 
bia and  Canada  to  Arizona.  The  common 
raccoon  is  a  pretty  animaL  about  the  size  of  a 
cat,  but  mucn  stouter;  it  nas  a  long  brown  or 
grizzled  coat,  a  ringed  and  bushy  tail,  and  a 
tumed-up  nose.  Its  legs  are  short,  and  are 
armed  with  strong  claws,  useful  fOT  digging  or 
climbing.  In  its  attitudes  it  is  somewhat 
monkev-like,  and  usually  sits  upon  its  haunches 
when  feeding,  holding  its  food  m  its  fore  paws. 
It  has  a  curious  habit,  too,  of  washing^  articles 
ffiven  to  it,  and  ci  soaking  an^r  food  m  water 
before  eating  it.  Its  skin  is  highly  valued  as 
a  fur.  and  is  consequently  much  sought  alter  in 
North  America,  where  the  animal  ia  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

Redwood.  The  name  of  various  sorts  of 
wood  of  a  red  color,  as  the  wood  of  the  redwood 
of  Jamaica;  oi  Andiiaman  wood;  oi  the  redwood 
of  the  Bahamas;  and  oi  a  oonif^*ous  tree  of 
California,  the  redwood  of  the  timber  trade. 
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The-redwood  of  California  is  found  only  in  that 
state,  and  in  but  a  comparatiydv  contracted 
area  even  there.  The  available  redwood  is  now 
confined  to  about  318  miks  of  coast.  The 
lumber  is  now  becoming  much  in  d^nand  for 
decorative  purposes.  Its  color  is  a  light  salmon 
when  first  cut,  which  afterwards  turns  to  a  deep 
red. 

Reptiles*  A  class  of  vertebrate  animafe, 
which  cotnprises  the  tortcHsee,  crocodiles,  snakes 
lisards,  etc.  Reptiles  are  more  closely  related 
to  birds  than  anv  other  ^up  of  animals;  and 
in  some  recent  classifications  oirds  and  reptiles 
togeUier  are  made  to  constitute  the  great  divisi(Hi 
Samrofsida  of  the  sub-kingdom  vertebrcUa, 
Reptiles  agree  with  birds  and  differ  from  all 
other  vertebrates  in  the  following  characters: 
The  skull  articulates  with  the  spinal  column 
by  a  single  condyle;  the  lower  jaw  articulates 
with  the  skull  by  the  intervention  of  a  peculiar 
hone,  termed  the  08  quadraium,  or  quadrate  bone, 
and  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw  consists  of  several 
pieces;  at  no  peiiod  of  their  existence  are  bran- 
chial or  water-breathing  respiratory,  organs  de- 
veloped. The  heart  in  reptiles  consists  of  three 
chfiunbers — two  auricles  and  a  ventricle,  the 
latter  being  divided  into  two  portions  only  by 
a  partition  which  is  generally  incomplete,  and 
allows  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  to  mix.  so 
that  the  blood  is  never  so  perfectly  aerated  as 
in  the  higher  animals.    Tne  blood  is  conse- 

Suently  much  colder  than  that  of  birds  and  sdl 
[ie  inore  highly  organized  animals,  where  the 
oxygen  obtams  a  freer  access  to  its  particles. 
In  the  crocodiles  the  heart  has  a  complete 
Saturn,  but  there  is  an  intermixture  of  the 
venous  and  arterial  blood  outside  the  heart. 
In  consequence  of  this  organi;sation  of  the  cir- 
culatory system,  the  whole  character  of  reptiles 
differs  from  that  of  the  higher  animals.  The 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  chest,  in  reptiles  is  not 
shut. off  from  the  abdomen  by  a  complete  mus- 
ciilar  partition  oit  dit^hragm,  though  traces  of  it 
are  found  in  crocodiles.  The  lungs  are  usually 
less  cellular  than  in  birds  and  mammals,  but  are 
often  of  large  size,  extending  into  the  i^ominal 
cavity.  In  snakes  there  is  usually  only  one 
active  lung,  the  other  being  rudiment£u^  or 
completely  atrophied.  The  rectum  opens  in  a 
common  cavity,  or  cloaca^  which  receives  both 
excrementitious  matters  and  the  products  of  the 
generative  organs.  Reptiles  are  often  provided 
with  an  exo-skeleton,  or  hardened  skin,  consist- 
ing of  homy  plates  or  scales.  The  strong  and 
conspicuous  outer  shell  of  the  body  of  tortoises 
and  turtles  is  formed  by  this  exo-skeleton  unit- 
ing with  the  true  endo-skeleton.  Ribs  are 
always  present,  but  differ  much  in  form.  Teeth 
are  generally  present,  but  are  not  sunk  in  dis- 
tinct sockets,  except  in  crocodiles.  They  are 
perpetually  renewed  as  fast  as  they  wear  out. 
The  tortoises  and  turtles,  however,  are  toothless, 
but  have  jaws  sheathed  with  homelike  the  beak 
of  a  bird.  The  jaws  have  sharp  cutting  edges 
for  cutting  the  food  into  pieces  small  enoi^ 
for  swallowing.  The  young  of  reptiles  are  pro- 
duced fiom  eggs,  mostly  hatched  after  being 
laid,  but  in  some  oases  the  eggs  are  hatched 
wHhiA  the  body. 


Rblnoceros*    The  name  of  a  family  of 

mammals^  represented  by  five  livine  species, 
characteristic  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  the 
Sahara,  India,  Borneo,  and  Java.  They  have 
lari^  unwieldy  bodies,  short  thick  le^  termi- 
natmg  in  large  pads,  with  hoof-bearmg  toes; 
lar^e  elongated  heads,  with  a  long  horn  or  horns 
sprmging  from  the  snout  in  existing  forms; 
small  eyes  and  ears;  and  short  tails.  Their 
hide  is  extremely  thick,  but  is  not  bullet-proof, 
as  is  popularly  supposed.  The  Asiatic  species 
differ  from  the  Afncan  in  some  dental  charac- 
ters, but  resemble  the  latter  in  other  reqiecta. 
Two  species  belong  to  Africa,  both  possessing 
two  horns.  Of  these,  the  white  rhinoceros  is 
the  larger,  attaining  a  length  of  over  twelve 
feet  and  a  hei^t  of  nearly  six  feet;  but  the  black 
or  common  rmnoceros  is  the  best  known  species. 
The  Asiatic  species  are  three  in  number,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  incisors,  (h*  front 
teeth,  which  are  entirely  absent  in  the  African 
ones,  and  the  hide  has  much  the  appearance  of 
armor  plates.  They  are  also  smaller  in  sise: 
two  of  the  species  possess  single  horns,  and 
one  a  double  ham.  The  Indian  rhinoceros,  a 
one-homed  species,  is  the  one  usually  seen  in 
menageries  in  this  country.  It  leads  a  tranquil, 
indolent  life,  wallowing  on  the  marshy  borders 
of  lakes  and  rivers.  Owinff  to  the  keenness  of 
its  smell  and  hearing,  the  rninoceros  can  not  be 
easily  attacked;  but,  when  brought  to  bay,  it 
charges  with  great  f  lury  and  in4>etuosity. 

Rocky  Mountain  Bheep.  See  Sheep. 

Rose.  A  targe  genus  of  plants  found  chiefly 
in  temperate  regions.  They  are  usua}ly  erect 
thorny  shrubs,  with  compound  leaves,  and 
flowei^  of  all  Miades  of  white,  pink,  or  yellow. 
The  cal3rx  consists  of  five  sepals,  imited  in  the 
lower  part  to  form  a  fleshy  tube,  which  encloses 
the  fruits.  There  are  normally  five  petals,  but 
under  cultivation  the  number  is  oftan  mudi 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  stamens,  whidi 
are  inde^te  in  number.  The  rose  is  one  of 
the  most  b^utiful  and  fragrant  oi  flowers  and 
has  been  held  in  high  estimation  for  centuries. 

Sable.  A  carnivorous  maminal,  nearly 
aUied  to  the  common  marten  and  pine  marten, 
found  chi^y  in  Siberia  and  Kamtchatka,  and 
himted  for  its  fur.  Its  length,  exclusive  of  the 
tail,  is  sbout  eighteen  inches.  Its  fur.  which 
is  extremely  lustrous,  and  henoe  of  the  very 
highest  value,  is  g^erally  brown,  grayishryellow 
on  the  throat,  with  sm^  grayish-yellow  spots 
scattered  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  It  is  densest 
during  winter,  and  owing  to  the  mode  of  attach- 
ment of  the  hairs  to  the  skin  it  may  be  pressed 
or  smoothed  in  anv  direction.  Sable  lur  has 
been  highly  prized  from  very  early  times.  The 
skins  readily  bring  from  $30  to  $50,  and  excep- 
tionally  fine  pelts  are  sometimes  sold  as  high  as 
$200. 

Sago.  A  starchy  product  obtained  from 
the  trunk  of  several  species  of  a  genus  of  pahns. 
The  one  from  which  the  finest  sago  is  prepared 
forms  immense  forests  on  nearly  all  the  Molucoas, 
each  stem  yielding. from  100  to  800  pounds  of 
sago.  The  tree  is  cut  down  at  maturity,  the 
m^ullary  part  extracted  and  reduced  to  powder 
like  sawdust*    The  filaments  ace  a^t  seiMtfated 
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by  waehing,  and  the  meal  laid  to  dry.  Por 
exportation  the  finest  sago  meal  is  mixed  with 
water,  and  then  rubbed  into  small  grains  of  the 
size  and  form  of  coriander  seeds.  The  Malays 
have  a  process  for  refining  sago,  and  ^viz^  it  a 
fine  pearly  luster,  the  method  of  which  is  not 
known  to  Europeans :  but  th^re  are  strong 
reasons  to  beUeve  that  heat  is  employed,  because 
the  starch  is  partially  transformed  into  gum. 
The  sago  so  cured  is  in  the  highest  estimation 
in  all  the  European  markets.  Sago  forms  a 
light,  wholesome,  nutritious  food,  and  may 
be  used  to  advantage  in  all  cases  where  a  farina- 
ceous diet  is  required.  It  is  also  largely  used 
in  the  manufactiure  of  soluble  cocoas,  and  for 
adulterating  the  common  sorts  of  arrowroot. 

Salmon*  A  well-known  fish,  forming  the 
type  of  the  family  Salmonida.  The  salmon 
inhabits  both  salt  and  fresh  waters,  and  ranks 

Srominent  among  the  food  fishes  of  the  United 
tates  and  other  countries.  The  Atlantic 
aahnon  attains  a  length  of  from  three  to  four 
feet,  and  an  average  weight  of  from  twelve  to 
thirty  pounds,  but  theoe  limits  of  size  and  weight 
are  frequently  exceeded.  It  usually  continues 
in  the  shallows  of  its  native  stream  for  two 
years  after  hatching,  and  during  this  period  it 
attains  a  length  of  eight  inches.  In  this  stage 
it  is  called  a  parr.  When  the  season  of  its  migra- 
ti<»i  arrives,  generally  between.  March  and  June, 
the  fins  have  become  darker  and  the  fish  has 
assumed  a  silvery  hue.  It  is  now  known  as  a 
•molt.  The  smofts  now  congregate  into  shoals 
and  proceed  leisurely  seaward.  On  reaching 
the  estuary  they  remain  in  its  brackish  wat^ 
for  a  short  time  and  then  nmke  for  the  op^  sea. 
Leaving  its  native  river  as  a  fish,  weighing  it 
may  be  not  more  than  two  ounces,  the  smolt, 
alter  an  absence  varying  from  a  few  months  to 
two  years,  returns  to  fresh  water  as  a  grilse, 
weighing  foiu:  or  five  pounds.  In  the  grilse 
stage  the  fish  is  capable  of  depositing  9m> 
After  spawning  in  the  fresh  water  the  gnlse 
again  seeks  the  sea  in  the  autumn,  and  when  its 
second  stay  in  the  ocean  is  over  it  returns  after 
a  few  months'  absence  as  the  adult  salmon, 
weighing  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  The  salmon 
returns  as  a  rule  to  the  river  in  which  it  passed 
its  earlier  exist^ice.  The  fertility  of  the  fish  is 
enormous.  Salmon  are  caught  by  the  rod,  and 
by  means  of  nets.  For  purposes  of  commercial 
supply  they  are  taken  m  nets  of  n)ecial  con* 
Btruction  and  of  various  forms,  the  fishings  being 
r^ulated  by  law  not  only  as  to  their  seasons  ana 
times,  but  also  as  to  the  forms  and  dispositions 
of  the  machines  for  the  capture  of  the  fishes. 
There  are  important  fisheries  in  some  European 
and  North  American  rivers.  In  Europe  the  fish 
is  found  between  the  latitudes  of  45^  and  75% 
in  North  America  in  corresponding  latitudes. 
The  flesh  of  the  salmon  when  fresh  is  of  a  bright 
orange  color,  and  is  of  highest  flavor  when  taken 
from  the  sea-feeding  fish.  In  the  waters  of 
northwestern  America  are  several  salmon  be- 
longing to  a  distinct  genus,  including  the  quinnat 
or  king-sahncHi,  blue-back  salmon  or  red-fish, 
silver  salmon,  dog  salmon,  and  humpbacked 
■almom  The  quinnat  has  an  average  weight  of 
twenty-two  pounds,  but  sometimes  reaches  lOd 


pounds.  Both  it  and  the  blue4>adc  salmon  are 
caught  in  immense  numbers  in  the  Columbia, 
Sacramento,  and  Frazer  (eiq>ecially  in  spring), 
and  are  preserved  by  canning. 

Salty  Common.  A  substance*  in  common 
use  as  a  seasoner  and  preserver  of  food  from  the 
earliest  ages.  It  exists  in  immense  quantities 
dissolved  in  sea  water,  also  in  the  waters  of 
salt  springs,  and  in  solid  deposits,  sometimes 
on  the  suitace,  sometimes  at  greater  or  less 
depths,  in  almost  every  geoloRical  series.  Rock 
salt,  that  is,  salt  in  the  crystalline  or  Solid  form, 
is  foimd  in  great  abundance  in  England.  It  is 
also  found  in  abundance  in  neaiiy  every  coimtry 
of  Europe.  The  supply  in  other  continents  is 
equally  great.    The  basm  of  the  Indus  and  oUier 

8 arts  of  India  possess  extensive  salt  plains;  In 
hina  deep  salt  weUs  abound.  The  Sahara  and 
central  and  southern  Africa  afford  inexhaustible 
supplies.  Most  of  the  South  American  r^ub- 
lies,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States 
also  have  large  natural  supplies.  Salt  manu* 
f actured  from  sea  water  is  produced  extensively 
along  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  sear 
boards  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  It  is 
chiefly  made  by  natural  drying  in  shallow  reser* 
voire,  but  also  by  boiling.  Salt  from  sea  water  . 
is  usually  known  as  bay  saU,  Most  salt,  howr 
ever,  is  produced  from  rock  salt  or  from  brine 
springs,  the  latter  being  due  to  the  melting  of 
rook  salt  by  water.  The  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka 
in  Galicia  were  worked  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  are  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.  The 
chi^  mumfacturing  centers  in  England  are  in 
Cheshire  and  Worcestershire.  The  salt  deposits 
of  the  United  States  extend  widely  through  the 
gecdogical  strata.  The  most  imp^tant  salt 
yieldins  states  are  Michigan  and  New  Yoric, 
whose  deposits  are  of  remarkable  richness.  The 
wells,  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Saginaw  bay^ 
seem  inexhaustible  in  si^>ply.  Some  are  over 
1,900  feet  in  depth.  In  New  York  the  salt 
deposit  occurs  in  the  Salina  formation,  at  a 
depth  ranging  from  600  to  more  than  2,000 
feet.  The  rock-salt  bed  in  places  is  250  feet 
thidc  and  is  known  to  imderUe  a  district  200 
miles  long  with  a  probable  average  width  of  25 
to  30  miles.  In  Louisiana,  on  Petit  Anse  and< 
Avery  islands,  is  an  immense  deposit  of  rock 
salt  of  unusual  purity.  On  Virgin  nver,  Nevada, 
there  is  a  bed  of  rock  salt,  extending  as  a  bluff 
along  the  river  for  over  twenty-five  miles: 
more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  cliff  is  salt  of 
great  purity. 

Scorpion.  Scorpions  have  an  elongated 
body,  suddenly  terminated  by  a  long  idender 
tail  formed  of  six  joints,  the  last  of  which  ter- 
minates in  an  arcuated  and  very  acute  sting, 
which  effuses  a  venomous  Uquid.  This  sting 
gives  rise  to  excruciating  pain,  but  is  usually 
unattended  either  with  redness  or  swelling, 
except  in  the  glands  of  the  armpit  or  groin. 
It  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  fatal  to  man.  The 
animal  has  four  pairs  of  limbs  borne  by  the 
thorax  or  chest  segments;  the  maxillary  paJpi 
(organs  of  touch  belonging  to  the  maxilhe  ox 
lesser  jaws)  are  largely  developed,  and  con- 
stitute a  formidable  pair  of  nipping  claws. 
With  these  claws  they  seise  their  insect  prey^ 
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which le  afterward  killed  b/ the fltmg.  TheeyeB, 
which  are  of  the  simple  kind,  numbier  six,  eight, 
or  twelve.  The  female  floorpions  are  said  to 
exhibit  great  care  for  their  young;  they  carry 
them  on  their  backs  for  several  days  after  being 
hatched,  while  they  tend  them  carefully  for 
about  a  month,  when  they  are  able  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Scorpions  generally  live  in  dark 
places,  and  under  stones.  They  are  natives  of 
warm  countries  in  both  honispheres.  About  20 
(Bpedes  are  found  in  southern  United  States. 

Seal*  The  name  given  to  the  species  of  the 
family  PhoeOa,  The  true  seals  are  earless; 
and  this,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
struction of  their  limbs  does  not  permit  of  their 
using  those  organs  on  land,  at  once  distinguishes 
them  from  tbd  alHed  family  of  eared  seals,  or 
sea  lions.  The  fore  limbs  are  short,  and  are  so 
attached  as  to  leave  little  free  but  the  hand; 
in  the  hhid  limbs  the  thigh  bones  are  vary  short, 
the  lep  bones  relatively  long  and  directed  back- 
wfljxi  m  a  line  with  the  spine,  and  closely  attached 
by  membrane  to  the  inconspicuous  tail  as  far 
as  the  heel,  a  construction  which  prevents  the 
leg  bdng  thrown  forward.  The  head  is  very 
KHind^  and  the  eyes  are  large  and  expressive. 
In  swimming  they  seldom  use  their  fore  feet, 
while  the  eared  seals  use  them  as  powerful 
sweeps.  In  their  distribution  the  species  are 
pretty  equally  divided  between  the  northern 
and  the  southern  hemispheres,  inhabiting  tem- 
perate and  cold  resions.  The  Alaskan  fur 
bgaI  belongs  to  the  allied  family  of  eared  seals 
and  is  of  great  commercial  importance.  Seals 
are  hunted  on  account  of  the  oil  thev  yield,  for 
the  sake  of  which  great  numben  are  slaughtered. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions  they 
affoid  food,  clothing,  and  fire. 

Sequoia*  A  genus  of  conifere,  related  to 
the  cypresses  and  growing  almost,  or  quite, 
exclusively  in  California.  Tiie  genus  consists  of 
two  species.  Sequoia  sempervirena^  the  ordinary 
redwood  (q.  v.),  and  Sequoia  gigarUea,  the 
famous  '*big  trees"  of  California.  One  speci- 
men in  CaUveras  county,  Cal.,  has  a  height  of 
325  feet,  and  a  girth  six  feet  from  the  £^und 
<rf  forty-five  feet.  The  Mariposa  jjrove,  sixteen 
miles  south  of  the  Yoeemite  valley,  contains 
upward  of  100  trees  over  forty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, one  over  ninety-three  feet  at  the  ground, 
and  sixty-four  feet  at  eleven  feet  higher.  Some 
of  these  trees  indicate  an  age  of  over  2,000  years. 
This  grove  is  government  property.  The 
sequoia  has  been  successfully  introduced  into 
England,  where  some  ol  them  have  already 
attained  a  good  heic^t. 

Shad*  A  name  of  several  fishes,  of  the 
family  Clupeida  or  herrings,  and  including  two 
American  species,  the  common  or  American 
shad,  and  the  Alabama  shad.  The  common 
shad  inhabits  the  sea  near  the  mouths  of  large 
rivers,  and  in  the  spring  ascends  them  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn.  The  form  of 
the  shad  is  the  same  as  that  <^  the  other  her^ 
rings,  but  it  is  of  larger  size,  and  in  some  places 
receives  the  name  of  ^'herring  king."  Its  color 
is  a  dark  blue  above,  with  brown  and  greenish 
lusters,  the  sides  being  silvery  white.  Mature 
specimens  have  a  length  of  twenty-four  to  thirty 


inches,  and  a  weiffht  of  three  to  lour  poimds. 
The  Alabama  shadfis  smaller  than  the  oommoa 
q>ecies,  and  weighs  on  an  average  about  two 
pounds.  Both  American  species  of  shad  are 
highly  esteemed  for  food,  and  are  consumed  in 
great  quantities  in  the  tresh  state.  They  are 
found  all  along  the  coast  from  New  IgngbwH  to 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  have  been  successfully 
introduced  on  the  Pacific  coast.  By  some 
authorities  the  ccnnmon  and  Alabama  shad  are 
regarded  as  a  single  species. 

Shark*  The  general  name  for  a  group  of 
cartilaginous  fishes,  celebrated  for  the  sixe  and 
voracity  <^  many  of  the  species.  The  form  of 
the  body  is  elongated,  and  the  tail  thick  and 
fleshy.  The  mouth  ia  large,  and  armed  with 
several  rows  of  compressed,  iriian>-edged,  and 
sometimes  serrated  teeth,  llie  skin  is  usually 
vary  rough,  covered  with  a  multitude  of  Kttw 
osseous  tubercles  or  placoid  scales.  Thejr  are 
the  most  formidable  and  voradous  of  all  fisheB, 
pursue  other  marine  animals,  and  seem  to  care 
little  whether  their  prey  be  liiong  or  dead.  Tliey 
often  follow  vessds  for  the  sake  of  piddng  up 
any  offal  which  may  be  thrown  overboard,  and 
man  himself  often  beccMnes  a  victim  to  their 
rapacity.  The  badung  shade  is  by  far  th« 
largest  apecies,  sometimes  attaining  the  length 
of  forty-nve  feet,  but  it  has  none  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  others.  The  white  shark  is  one  of  the 
most  formidaUe  and  voracious  of  these  fishes. 
It  is  rare  on  the  British  coasts,  but  oonuMm  in 
many  of  the  wanner  seas,  reaching  a  lenglli  of 
over  thirty  feet.  The  hammer-headed  alMvks 
which  are  chiefly  found  in  tropical  seas  are  ^eiy 
v^nracious,  and  often  attack  man.  They  are 
noteworthy  for  the  remarkable  shape  of  tikeir 
head,  which  resemUes  somewhat  a  doiibfe- 
headed  hammer,  the  eyes  being  at  the  exftremi- 
ties.  Other  f onns  are  the  blue  shark,  fox  aksrk, 
or  thresher,  and  the  madserel  diark. 

Sheep*  The  common  name  of  the  ^enus 
OvUy  belonging  to  the  hoUow-homed  nmunaat 
famuy.  Naturalists  are  by  no  means  agreed 
as  to  what  was  the  origoial  breed  of  this  mvahi- 
able  animal,  which  is  in  modem  f arminf^  almost 
equall}r  important  for  furnishing  the  fana  wi^ 
a  dressing  of  manure,  and  the  community  at  large 
with  mutton,  clothing,  and  other  neeessariea 
of  life.  The  breeds  of  sheep  are  groiq>ed  aa 
sbort-wooled,  medium-wooled,  and  loM^wooled. 
The  Spanish  Merinos  are  typical  of  the  mst  class, 
the  Southdown  and  Shropshire  of  the  seocmd, 
and  the  Leicester  and  Cotswold  of  the  last. 
Wild  sheep  are  found  in  both  Asia  and  North 
America  and  are  easily  recognized  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  only  wild  animals  having  cir- 
cling horns.  Central  Asian  species  are  the 
Argali,  Marco  Polo's  sheep,  and  the  Siar  sheep. 
In  America  six  species  are  known,  the  most 
famous  being  the  Bighorn  or  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep.  In  color  it  is  gray-brown,  with  a  large 
whitish  patch  near  the  tail.  The  horns  of  a 
fidl  grown  specimen  have  a  length  of  forty  inches 
and  a  spread  of  seventeen  inches.  The  heig;ht 
of  the  shoulders  is  about  forty  inches,  and  its 
l^igth,  including  tail,  about  five  feet.  They 
inhabit  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible  parts 
I  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  and  are  laiyer 
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than  tlie  latgesi  varietieB  of  domesUo  breeds. 
Tlie  home  of  the  male  are  of  great  dimensioDa, 
arimng  a  short  way  above  the  eyes,  and  occu- 
pying almoflt  the  entire  space  between  the  ears, 
out  without  touching  each  other  at  their  bases. 
The  hair  in  this  species  resembles  that  of  a  deer, 
and  is  short,  dry,  and  flexible  in  its  autumn 
growth,  but  becomes  coarse,  dry,  and  brittle 
as  the  winter  advances. 

Sllkwomi.  A  term  applied  to  the  larvB, 
or  caterpillars,  of  several  species  of  moths.  The 
common  siUEWorm  moth,  Bcmbyx  mori,  is  the 
most  important  of  the  silk-producing  moths, 
and  is  a  native  of  China,  ¥diere  it  has  been  culti- 
vated from  a  remote  period.  The  mature  insect 
is  of  a  cream  color  with  two  or  three  faint  brown- 
ish lines  across  the  fore  wings.  The  caterpillar 
inikworm)  when  first  hatched  is  black  or  dark 
0rav,  becoming  lighter  each  time  it  sheds  its  skin 
and  cream  colored  after  Uie  last  molt.  It  feeds 
upon  the  white  mulberry,  and  will  also  eat  the 
black  mulberry,  the  Osage  orange,  and  lettuce, 
but  the  silk  produced  by  larvae  fed  on  the  latter 
is  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  nlk  is  produced 
in  a  pair  of  specuJ^-constructed  vessels  which 
eontam  a  gelatinous  substance,  and  become 
much  enlari^  at  the  time  when  the  animal  is 
about  to  spm.  These  silk  organs  unite  at  the 
mouth  to  form  a  common  duct  termed  the 
spkmerei;  through  this  tube  the  semi-fluid  sub- 
stance is  ejected,  and  on  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air  tuurdens  into  the  soft  nber  which  is  so 
largely  used  in  commerce.  The  caterpillar 
employs  the  silk  in  constructing  a  cocoon  in 
<fi^oh  it  assumes  the  pupa  state.  The  pupa  is 
usually  killed  by  heatins  gently  in  an  oven, 
because  the  natural  exit  of  the  moth  is  injurious 
to  the  silk.  The  Ji^MUWse  oak-feeding  silk-moth 
produces  a  green  cocoon,  the  silk  <tt  which  is 
much  used  for  embroidery.  Another  species 
inhabits  northern  China  and  is  also  an  oak-feeder. 
Its  cocoon  is  large  and  gravish-brown  in  color. 
PkUotamia  cyrUhiaf  the  Ailanthus  silkworm  of 
CIdna  and  north  Asia,  manufactures  a  gray 
cocoon,  from  which  the  Chinese  manufacture  a 
ailk  recognised  by  its  soft  texture.  From  the 
cocoon  of  the  Indian  or  "iu89ur  moth,"  the 
natives  manufacture  the  tussur  silk  fabric. 
There  are  several  other  varieties  of  silk-producing 
moths,  but  they  are  less  notable  and  commer- 
cially unimportant. 

Silver.  A  brilliant  white  metal  which  was 
known  to  the  ancients.  It  melts  at  a  heat  esti- 
mated at  about  1900^  F.  When  melted,  it 
absorbs  oxyg^,  and  just  before  solidifying  it 
evolves  it  with  effervescence,  causing  spirting 
and  projection  of  the  metal.  It  is  the  best 
known  conductor  of  electricity  and  heat,  is 
extremely  malleable  and  ductile,  and  has  great 
tenacity;  it  is  not  oxidised  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  is  unaffected  by  any  atmospheric 
agent,  except  sulphur  compounds  which  are 
sometimes  present.  It  is  found  native  or  com- 
teied  with  other  elements,  the  principal  ores 
being  compounds  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  chlorine, 
antimony,  or  tellurium.  The  method  of  extrac- 
tion f  nMn  the  ore  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
c(Mnpound  used.  It  is  sometimes  produced  on 
a  large  scale  by  fusing  its  ore  with  a  lead  com- 


pound, and  then  cupdling,  or  by  amalgamation 
with  mercury.  Silver  is  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth;  but  it  is  most  abundant  along  the 
Rocky  Mountain-Andes  system  of  the  Americas. 
The  silver  mines  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  United 
States  far  exceed  in  value  the  whole  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  mines.  Extensive  de- 
posits of  silver  also  occur  at  Cobalt  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

SnaU*  A  term  popularly  applied  to  the 
family  HeUdda  of  gastropod  moUusks,  but 
particularly  to  land  air-breathing  and  fresh- 
water gastropods  of  that  family.  In  certain 
species  of  laiui  snails,  as  the  slugs,  the  shell  is 
rudimentary  or  absent.  The  others  have  a 
spiral  shell  which  the  land  snail  can  close  at  will 
by  means  of  a  limy  disk  called  an  operculum, 
Tbid  part  of  the  snau  protruding  from  the  shell 
is  the  fool,  upon  the  forward  end  of  which  is  the 
head,  oeanng  one  or  two  pairs  of  terUadea  or 
feelera,  which  are  retractile.  The  eyes  are 
either  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles  or,  as  in  the 
land  snail,  on  the  ends  of  the  upper  pair.  The 
mouth  has  a  hard,  homy  upper  ^aw  and  lip  for 
biting,  and  contains  a  long  rasp-like  tongue,  the 
radtUa,  for  tearing  or  rasping  food.  Snails  lay 
round  semi-transparent  esgs,  which  are  either 
deposited  on  the  surface  ofthe  ground  or  buried 
breath  it.  The  large  garden  snail  is  abundant 
in  Europe.  This  species,  together  with  some 
of  the  smaller  species^  has  b^  naturalised  in 
the  most  remote  colomes.  Heliz  pomaiia  is  the 
wdl-known  edible  snail,  or  Roman  snail.  It  was 
considered  a  great  luxury  by  the  ancient  Romansu 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  region  is  still  valued 
as  an  article  of  food,  being  fed  in  some  parts 
in  large  numbers  in  places  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose. 

Sparrow.  A  name  popularly  applied  to 
several  species  of  birds  of  the  Finch  family 
inhabiting  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
house  or  English  sparrow  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  species.  It  inhabits  the  British  islands 
and  other  parts  of  Europe^  from  which  it  has 
been  introduced  into  America,  where  it  is  now 
regarded  as  a  pest.  Their  amazing  fecundity, 
their  strong  attachment  to  their  young,  th^ 
familiarity,  not  to  say  impudence^  and  their 
voracity  are  familiar  to  alL  Tliey  often  do  great 
injury  m  cornfields  and  gardens.  Many  of  the 
native  American  sparrows  are  fine  nngers,  and 
they  are  of  great  use  in  destroying  insects  and 
the  seeds  of  harmful  plants. 

Sparrow  Hawk.  The  common  name  of 
several  hawks,  one  of  which,  about  twelve  inches 
in  lengthy  is  well  known  in  Britain.  The  male 
is  colored  dark  brown  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  on  the  upper  aspect  of  ihe  body  and  wings. 
The  under  ports  are  of  a  ruddish-brown  color, 
marked  x/ith  narrow  bands  of  da^rker  tint.  The 
female  bird  is  of  a  duller  brown  hue  on  the  back 
and  the  head,  and  her  plumage  is  diversified  by 
numerous  white  spots.  It  is  a  bold,  active  bird, 
very  destructive  to  pigeons  and  small  birds.  The 
American  sparrow-nawk^  Falco  sparveriue,  is  the 
smallest  of  American  nawks.  It  has  a  dull 
blue  cap,  a  white  throat,  with  a  black  streak 
under  each  eye,  and  its  back  is  a  reddish-brown. 
It  feeds  principally  upon  grasshoppers  and  other 
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ioBeets,  Imt  occttAmsIty  IdOa  Inrds  and  mice.  It 
usually  nests  in  hollow  trees.  Unlike  its  Euro- 
pean relative,  it  is  a  beneficial  inhabitant  of  a 
farm. 

Spider.  The  common  name  of  insect-like 
animals,  constituting  the  order  Araneida,  of  the 
class  Arachnida.  llie  head  and  the  chest  are 
united  to  form  one  segment  known  as  a  cephalo- 
thorax;  no  wings  are  developed;  breathmg  is 
effected  by  means  of  pulmonary  or  lung  sacs. 
The  abdomen  is  unsegmented,  and  joined  to  the 
cephalothorax  by  a  short  narrow  stalk;  at  the 
end  of  the  abdomen  are  organs  for  spinning  silk. 
The  spider's  web  is  usually  intended  to  entangle 
prey  (chiefly  insects) ;  but  m>ideiB  also  spin  w&bB 
to  make  their  abodes,  ana  for  other  purposes. 
The  legs  number  four  pairs,  and  no  antennse 
are  developed.  Their  mandibles  are  terminated 
by  a  movable  hook,  flexed  inferiorly,  under- 
neath which,  and  near  its  extremity,  is  a  httle 
opening  that  allows  a  passage  to  a  venomous 
fluid  contained  in  a  glana  of  the  preceeding  joint. 
After  wounding  their  prey  with  their  hooked 
mandibles  thev  inject  this  poison  into  the  wound, 
wMch  suddenly  destroys  tne  victim.  The  com- 
mon garden  or  orb  spider,  with  its  geometrical 
web,  IS  a  very  familiar  species.  To  this  family 
also  belong  the  trap-door  spiders,  which  excavate 
a  nest  in  the  ground,  and  fit  to  the  aperture  a 
curious  little  door  or  Ud.  The  tarantulas  are 
dark  colored,  hairy  spiders  living  in  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  countries.  Some  species  of  these 
are  the  largest  spiders  known,  often  reaching  a 
len^h  of  five  or  six  inches.  Their  sting  is 
bdieved  to  be  very  poisonoiis. 

Spong^e.  A  group  of  low,  many-celled,  water 
animals  forming  the  branch  Porifera.  The  body 
is  penetrated  by  numerous  channds.  some  of 
which  are  inlet  tubes,  others  outlet  tuoes,  and  a 
third  set  connecting  the  two.  The  outside  of 
the  sponge  is  covered  with  a  thin,  leathery 
membrane,  the  ectoderm;  the  pores  are  lined  with 
a  softer  membrane,  the  endodemif  and  between 
these  is  a  third  membrane,  the  mesoderm,  which 
is  strengthened  by  fibrous,  limy,  or  glassy  mater- 
ial. In  the  connecting  tubes  are  chambers  lined 
with  ciliated  cells.  The  water  enters  through 
the  inlet  tubes,  passes  through  the  connecting 
tubes,  and  is  explelled  through  the  outlet  tubes. 
In  passinK  through  the  chambers  lined  with 
ciliated  cells,  the  cells  capture  and  digest  minute 
vegetable  and  animal  organisms  in  the  water, 
and  by  movement  of  the  cilia  create  currents 
which  keep  the  water  moving  through  the  sponge. 
The  bath  sponge  of  commerce  is  the  siuceous 
skelet<Hi  of  a  sponge.  Sponges  are  of  almost 
universal  occurrence  and  are  almost  exclusively 
marine,  being  generally  found  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  projecting  rocks,  or  clinging  to 
the  roofs  of  suDmarine  caverns.  The  sponges 
of  commerce  are  mostly  obtained  from  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  Florida,  and  the  Bahamas. 

Spruce.  The  name  given  to  several  species 
of  trees  of  the  genus  Picea.  The  Norway  spruce 
is  Picea  exceUa,  which  yields  the  valuable  timber 
known  under  the  name  of  white  or  Chnstiania 
deal.  It  is  a  native  of  a  great  part  of  northern 
Europe,  and  is  a  noble  tree  of  conical  habit  of 
growth,  reaching  sometimes  the  height  of  150 


feet.  The  wlute  spraoe  is  PCdm  <Aa,  tlK  biWfc 
spruce  is  Picea  rdgra^  both  natives  of  Nortii 
America.  The  latter  attains  the  hei^it  ctf 
seventy  or  eighty  f eet»  with  a  diameter  of  from 
fifteen  to  twmty  inches.  Its  tmdi^er  is  of  great 
value  on  account  of  its  stiength,  hghUiesB,  and 
dasticity,  and  is  often  employed  for  the  3rardi 
of  ships  and  the  sides  of  ladders.  From  the 
young  shoots  is  extracted  the  essence  €f  firmcej  a 
decoc^ionufledinmakiii^qinioebeer.  Doo^Us's 
spruce  or  fir,  the  Picea  DfmgUuti  of  northwestera 
Ammca,  reaches  a  height  of  300  feet  and  a 
diameter  of  twelve  feet  in  its  native  f oresta  The 
timber  is  heavy  and  strong,  and  is  vary  valumble 
for  building  purposes. 

Squirrel.    A    rodent    mammal    with     a 
bushv,    hairy    tail.    In   Amoica  the   squirrel 
family  is  divided  into  three  groups— the  mar* 
mots,  the  flying  squirrels,  and  the  true  squirrelsL 
The   marmots   include   the   woodchucks   and 
prairie  dogs  (q.  v.).    Hie  flying  squirrd  is  a 
nocturnal  animal  with  a  body  about  five  inebes 
long,  and  a  flat  tail  of  about  four  inches  covered, 
like  the  body,  with  short,  fine,  silky  hair.     It  has 
a  thin  flap  of  skin  attached  between  the  fore  and 
hind  legs.    This  it  uses  like  a  parachute,  leaping 
from  a  tree  and  sailing  downward  to  anoUier. 
The  true  squirrels  are  divided  into  the  tret 
squirrels,  the  rock  squirrels,  and  the  grotoid 
squirrels,   according  to  their  mode  of   liviiig. 
Tne  tree  squirrds  are  mostly  arboreal,  living 
either  in  hollow  trees  or  buildmg  spherical  nests 
on  the  branches.    The  gray  squirrel  is  typical 
of  this  group.    As  the  name  indicates,   it  is 
grayish,  or  iroii-graj^i^,  on  the  back,  and  tbe 
tail  is  fringed  with  white.    From  tip  of  nose  to 
tip  of  tail  its  length  is  ei^teen  inches.     The 
black  sauirrel  is  considered  a  variety  of  the 
^ay  anq  is  similar  in  si^e  and  halnts.    In  sooie 
parts  of  the  United  States  the  black  varied  is 
more  numerous  than  the  gray.    The  fox  aqair- 
rels  are  larger  than  the  grays,  having  a  leng^ 
of  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  inches.    The  body 
is  iron  gray  and  the  taU  fringed  with  brown.    In 
the  southern  fox  squirrd  the  tail  is  fringed  with 
black  and  the  nose  ahd  ears  ar^  white.    The  red 
squirrel  is  reddish-brown  on  the  back  and  white 
on  the  belly.    It  is  smaller  than  those  described 
and  a  destroyer  of  bird  eggs  and  3roimg.    The 
rock  squirrels  live  in  rocks,  stone  piles,  and  fence 
comers.    The  chipmunk  is  the  type  of  this 
group.    It  has  cheek  pouches,  and  uses  them  to 
gather  and  store  up  grain  and  iiuts  lot  the  winter. 
The  ground  squirrels  burrow  in  the  earth  and 
store  their  food  in  their  burrows.    They  live 
mostly  on  gram,  and  from  this  fact  are  known 
as  spermophiles,  or  "seed  lovers**.    They  are 
most  numerous  west  of  the  Mississippi.    Neariy 
all  the  squirrels  are  eaten  as  food,  and  the  skins 
of  some  species  have  some  commerciai  impor- 
tance as  fur. 

Starfishes*  A  term  in  its  widest  api^ica- 
tion  embracing  all  the  echinoderms  comprised 
in  the  orders  Ophiuroidea  and  Asteraidea^  but 
more  commonly  restricted  to  the  members  of  the 
latter  order,  of  which  the  common  genus  A9teri^$ 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The  starfishes  proper 
are  covered  with  a  tough  leatherv  «1^  beset 
with  prickles,  and  have  the  form  of  a  star,  with 
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five  or  more  rays  radia^g  from  a  central  disc. 
In  thie  middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the  disc 
is  situated  the  mouth,  opening  into  a  digestive 
system  which  sends  prolongations  into  each  ray. 
If  the  prickfy  skin  oe  removed  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  supported  by  a  series  of  plates  beautifollv 
jointed  together.  On  the  under  surface  of  each 
ray  the  plates  exhilMt  a  serids  of  pcrforatt<»is, 
through  which,. in  t^e  living  state,  the  ambula- 
cra or  tubular  feet  can  be  protruded  so  as  to 
effect  locomotion.  Starfishes  are  found  in 
s^ost  all  troiaeal,  Europ^ui,  and  American 
seaa,  and  some  species  are  found  as  far  north  as 
XSreeiiJand. 

Stork*  A  family  of  birds,  whose  members 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  old  world.  The  true 
storks  are  contained  in  the  genus?  Ciconiat  and 
range  over  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  form 
they  resemble  the  nerons,  but  are  more  robust, 
and  have  larger  biHs  and  shorter  toes,  which 
are  partly  webbed.  They  inhabit  the  vicinity 
of  marshes  and  rivers,  where  they  find  an  abim- 
dant  supply  of  food,  consisting  of  frogs,  lizards, 
fishes,  and  even  young  birds.  They  are  migra- 
tory birds,  arriving  from  thfe  South  at  their 
breeding  haunts  in  the  early  spring,  and  d^art- 
ing  again  in  autiunn.  The  white  stork,  which  m 
common  in  many  countri^  of  Europe,  cooBStructs 
a  large  nest,  most  frequ^otly  on  the  chimney  of 
a  cottage,  to  which  it  is  thought  to  bring  ^ood 
Itick.    In  plumage  it  is  white,  with  black  wings. 

SugTAi*  Cane.  A  plant  from  which  a  great 
part  of  the  sugar  of  commerce  is  obtained.  It 
18  nowhere  found  in  a  wild  i^tate,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably a  native  of  tropical  Asia.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  or  more,  taid  has 
broad  ribbed  leaves,  and  smooth  shining  stems. 
It  is  now  cultivated  in  aU  the  warm  parte  of  the 
globe,  such  as  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Java, 
liouisiana,  etc.,  but  varies  in  growth  according 
to  the  situation,  the  season,  or  the  weather. 
The  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  a 
plantation  laate  from  six  to  ten  years.  The 
juice  of  the  cane  is  very  palatable  and  nutritious. 

Swallow*  Any  one  of  the  numerous  pas- 
serine birds  of  the  family  Hirundinidee.  In  the 
United  States  the  best  known  species  are  the 
bam  swallow,  the  cUff,  eaves,  or  chimney  swaK 
low,  the  white  bellied  or  tree  swallow,  and  the 
bank  swallow.  The  species  usually  described 
by  naturalists  as  the  type  of  the  family  is 
Hirundo  ruslicaf  a  well-known  European  visitor 
whose  arrival  from  Africa  (usually  about  the 
middle  of  April)  is  eagerly  looked  for  as  a  sign 
of  approaching  summer.  Sw^Hows  usu^y 
arrive  m  pairs — a  male  and  a  female — ^thoug^ 
several  pairs  often  form  a  small  flight;  but  if  a 
single  bird  is  Seen  to  arrive,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  it  has  lost  its  mate.  They 
return  with  unfailing  regularity  to  their  old 
haunte,  and  in  May  commence  building  their 
nests,  which  are  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  fiat- 
tenea  cup,  divided  perpendiculariy;  they  are 
made  of  clay,  mud,  and  straw,  lined  with  horse- 
hair or  feathers,  and  the  eggs,  which  are  from 
four  to  six  in  number,  are  white,  spotted  with 
purplish-red. 

Swan.  «  A  genus  of  swimming  birds,  distin- 
guished as  a  group  by  the  bill  being  of  equal 


length  with  the  head,  and  broad  throughout  its 
length;  by  the  cere  being  soft;  by  the  front  toes 
being  strongly  webbed,  while  the  hinder  toe  is 
not  webbed,  and  has  no  lobe  or  underskin.  The 
species  which  inhabit  or  visit  Britain  are  the 
mute  or  tame  swan,  the  whooper,  whistUng,  or 
wild  swan,  and  Bewick's  swan.  The  mute  or 
tame  swan,  so  named  from  having  Uttle  or  no 
voice,  is  the  only  species  which  is  permanently 
resident  in  Britain.  The  nest  is  constructed  en 
reeds  and  grasses,  and  is  generally  situated  near 
the  edge  of  the  water  oa  some  islet.  The  young 
(''cygnets'')  when  hatched  are  of  a  h^  bluisb- 
gray  color.  The  food  consists  of  vegetable  mat- 
ters, smaller  fishes,  worms,  etc.,  and  fisb-spawn. 
The  wild  swan  and  Bewick's  swan  pass  the  win- 
ter in  Great  Britain,  flying  northward  in  the 
spring.  The  first  is  a  native  of  Iceland,  eastern 
Lapland,  and  northern  Russia;  the  second  has 
its  home  farther  east.  They  have  their  repre- 
sentatives in  North  America  in  the  trqmpeter 
Swan,  and  the  NcM*th  American  whistling  swan, 
Ohr  cdumbianue.  South  America  produces  one 
vay  dffitinct  species,  the  beautiful  black-necked 
swan.  The  black  swan  of  AustraMa,  like  the 
white  swan,  is  frequently  kqpt  as  an  ornament 
in  parks  or  pleasure  grounds. 

^ea*  A  small  tree,  reaching  the  height 
sometimes  of  thirty  feet,  whose  leaves  when 
properly  handled  become  the  tea  of  commerce. 
To  increase  the  leaf  production,  -the  tree  m 
pruned  to  the  form  of  a  much  branching  shrub 
from  two  to  four  feet  high.  It  is  propagated 
from  seed  down  in  the  fall  m  shaded  seed  beds, 
and  after  a  year  is  transferred  to  the  field.  The 
first  crop  is  ready  to  pick  in  the  third  year,  and 
the  full  crop  is  established  aboiit  five  years  after 
planting.  The  plant  is  cut  back  about  the 
seventh  year  to  induce  the  growth  of  youn^ 
shoots,  which  produce  better  leaves,  and  by 
repeating  this  pruning  at  intervals  the  plant  is 
made  to  proauce  for  many  years*  Japan, 
including  Formosa,  produces  tlie  most  tea: 
China  ranks  second  in  production,  and  In(fia  ana 
(}eylon  thkrd.  Some  tea  is  n6w  grown  in  South 
CaroUna.  The  difference  between  green  and 
black  tea  is  due  to  a  differenoe  in  the  proeeas  of 
manufacture.  The  leaves  are  wilted  and  allowed 
to  ferment  before  they  am  subjected  to  a  firing 
process  in  the  manufacture  of  black  tea.  In 
making  green  tea  the  leaves  are  roasted  in  pans 
ior  five  minutes  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  tiien 
rolled  in  the  hands  uid  subjected  to  further 
drying.  The  tea  is  an  evergreen  tree.  Formerly 
neariy  all  the  work  kA  manufacturing  tea  was 
done  by  hand;  but  in  more  recent  times  the  use 
of  madiinery  has  greatly  increased,  avoiding 
personal  contact  and  reducing  expense. 

Thrush*  A  group  of  interesting  perching 
t>irds  of  the  family  TtmHda^  including  many  m 
our  most  familiar  birds  and  sweetest  songsters. 
In  America  the  robin,  Menda  migraioria,  and 
the  bluebird,  Sialia  sialis^  are  among  the  earliest 
birds  of  spring,  and  build  their  neste  in  orchards 
or  neai*  the  habitations  of  men.  Of  the  true 
thrushee  (genus  Turdua)  the  veery  or  Wilson's 
thrush,  the  hermit  thrush,  and  the  wood  thrush 
are  famous  for  the  sweetness  and  brilliancy  of 
their  songs.    They  are  all  dnnamon-brown  upon 
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the  upper  parts  with  brown  spots  upon  the 
breasts  or  sides,  and  are  all  mhabitants  of  groves 
and  woodlands.  Among  the  thrushes  df  the 
old  world  are  the  sour  thrush  or  mavis  of  the 
Scotch,  the  fieldfare,  the  song  ouzel,  and  many 
others.  The  name  thrush  is  also  inaccurately 
g^ven  to  birds  of  other  families  that  are  fine 
singers. 

Tlgr^r.  The  largest  and  most  dangerous  of 
the  Felidat  exceeding  the  lion  slightly  in  sise, 
and  far  surpassing  him  in  destructiveness.  It 
is  purely  Asiatic  in  its  habitat,  but  is  not  by  anv 
means  confined  to  the  hot  plains  of  India,  though 
there  it  reaches  its  highest  development,  both 
df  sise  and  coloration.  Accordihg  to  Fayrer,  the 
full-grown  male  Indian  tiger  is  from  nine  to 
twelve  and  the  tigress  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-two  inches  high  at  the  shoul- 
der. The  ground  color  of  the  sldn  is  rufous  or 
tawny  yellow,  shaded  with  white  on  the  ventral 
surface.  This  is  varied  with  vertical  black 
stripes  or  elongated  ovals  and  brindUngs.  On 
the  face  and  posterior  surf aee  of  the  ears  the 
white  markingfl  are  peculiarly  well  developed. 
The  depth  of  the  ^und  ooIch*  and  the  intensity 
of  the  black  markingfl  vary  according  to  the  age 
and  condition  of  the  animal.  In  old  tigers  the 
ground  becomes  more  tawny,  of  a  lighter  shade, 
and  the  black  markings  better  defined.    The 

¥x>und  coloring  is  more  dusky  in  young  animals, 
hough  possessed  of  immense  str^gth  and 
ferocity,  tne  tiger  rarely  attacks  armed  men,  un- 
less provoked,  though  often  carrying  off  women 
and  children.  When  pressed  by  hunger  or 
enfeebled  by  age  and  incapable  of  dealing  with 
larger  prey,  like  buffaloes,  the  tiger  prowls  around 
villages,  and,  havins  once  tasted  human  flesh, 
becomes  a  confirmed  man  eater*  In  a  govern- 
ment report  it  is  stated  that  "one  tigress  caused 
the  desertion  of  thirteen  villages,  andf  250  square 
miles  of  country  were  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion." The  jaguar  is  sometimes  called  the 
American  tiger. 

Toad*  See  Anura.  The  popular  name 
of  any  species  of  the  family  Buf<mia<Bf  which  is 
almost  universally  distributed,  being  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  except  Madagascar, 
Papuasia,  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  common  American  species,  Bvfo 
americanuSt  or  lerUiffina8ti8f  is  more  active  than 
the  European  species,  moving  principally  by 
leaping.  The  body  is  swollen  and  heavy  look- 
ing, covered  with  a  warty  skin,  head  large,  flat, 
ana  toothless,  with  a  roimded,  blunt  mussle. 
There  is  a  swelling  above  the  eyes  covered  with 
pores,  'and  the  parotids  are  of  medium  sise  and 
piore  or  less  remform  in  shape.  From  these  and 
from  the  skin  it  secretes  a  fluid  that  is  extremely 
irritating  and  acts  as  a  protection  from  its  ene^ 
mies;  when  handled  or  irritated,  these  animals 
can  eject  a  watery  fluid  from  the  vent.  But 
neither  the  secretion  from  the  parotids  nor  the 
ejected  fluid  is  harmful  to  man,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  its  effects  on  the  lower  animals 
have  been  much  exaggerated.  The  toad  has 
four  fingers  and  five  partiallv  webbed  toes. 
Toads  are  mostly  terrestrial,  hiding  in  damp, 
dark  places  during  the  day,  and  crawling  with 


the  head  near  the  ground;  but  some  memben 
of  this  f  AD^  &ie  aquatic,  burrowing,  or  even 
arboreaL  They  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life, 
and  can  exist  a  long  time  without  food. 

Tobacco.  A  plant  of  the  Solanaee^i  or 
nightshade  family,  to  which  belong  the  potato 
and  the  tomato.  It  grows  from  four  to  six  feet 
high,  with  broad  leaves  and  purple  bloescmis. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  unknown.  The 
(generic  word  nicotine  is  from  Jean  Nicot,  who 
mtroduced  it  into  France.  The  United  States 
is  the  greatest  tobacco  raising  country  in  the 
world.  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Tkmessee  are  the 
greatest  tobacco  raising  states.  Cuba  produces 
the  best  cigar  tobacco,  though  most  Havana 
cigars  are  made  in  Florida  by  Cubans  from  the 
raw  material  imported  from  the  island.  The 
United  States  annually  produces  over  eight 
biUion  cigars,  over  seven  billion  cigarettes^ 
five  hundred  miUion  poimds  of  manufactured 
tobacco,  and  over  twenty-four  million  pounds 
of  snuff.  The  total  farm  value  of  the  tobacco 
crop  of  the  United  States  is  upward  of  ninety- 
one  million  dollars.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  now 
common  in  every  country  on  the  |;lobe;  both 
sexes  smoke  in  China,  Persia,  India,  and  the 
Philippines. 

Tomato*  A  common  garden  vegetable, 
native  to  South  America.  It  was  f  ormeriy  called 
the  love  apple,  and  was  considered  poisonous. 
It  is  now  widely  cultivated  in  the  temperate 
regions.  In  gardens  the  plants  are  sometimes 
supported  by  stakes  to  keep  the  fruit  off  the 
ground,  but  m  field  culture  tney  are  left  unsup- 
ported. They  are  used  largely  for  canning;  m 
this  country.  An  acre  of  tomatoes  will  yield 
five  to  twenty  tons  of  fruit,  and  a  ton  of  fruit 
will  produce  almost  four  hundred  three-pound 
cans.  Over  eight  miUion  cases  of  twenty-four 
cans  each  are  packed  annually.  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey  produce  about  one-half  of  the  entire 
crop.  The  popular  tomatoes  are  the  large, 
smooth,  red  kmd.  The  fruit  varies  in  color 
from  dark  red  to  yellow,  and  in  size  from  a 
currant  to  the  globular  form  two  to  four  inches 
in  diameter. 

Turkey  Vulture,  or  Turkey  Bus- 
zard*  A  large  bird  of  the  vulture  family,  com- 
mon in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  America  and 
occasionally  seen  in  the  middle  and  New  Kngland 
states.  It  IS  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  the  wins 
covers  lighter  brown  or  grayish.  The  head  and 
the  neck  of  the  male  are  naked  and  conapicu- 
ously  red,  with  whitish  specks;  the  head  m  the 
female  has  a  scanty  growth  of  short  gray-brown 
feathers.  Full  ot>wn  birds  have  a  l^gth  of 
thirty  inches  and  a  spread  of  wing  of  six  feet. 
They  are  graceful  birds  on  the  wing,  soaring  in 
great  oircl^  to  enormous  heights.  Tney  feed  on 
carrion^  and  for  this  reason  are  carefullv  pro- 
tected m  warm  countries  where  thev  are  allowed 
to  come  into  the  market  {daces  and  act  as  scav- 
engers. When  in  danger,  they  disgorge  the 
fom-smdling  contents  of  their  crops  upon  the 
intruder,  an  act  that  affords  effective  protection. 
They  do  not  build  a  nest,  but  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  ground,  on  the  top  of  a  stump,  or  on  any 
convenient  spot.  The  nesth'ngs  are  ydlowishr 
white. 
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Turtle*  The  popular  name  for  any  speciee 
of  the  order  CheUmta^  which  comprises  three 
sub-orders,  land  tort<M8e6,  fresh  water  terrapins, 
and  sea  turtles.  The  body  is  inclosed  in  an 
ezo-skeleton  or  shell  consisting  of  an  upper 
convex  part,  the  carapace,  and  a  lower,  flatter 
portion  called  the  plaatron.  The  jaws  are  en- 
cased in  horn  and  have  a  sharp-cutting  edge. 
The  tortoises  and  terrapins  are  land  and  fresh 
water  animals,  and  turtles  are  marine.  The 
turtles  have  limbs  modified  for  swimming;  the 
tortoises  have  toes  furnished  with  claws.  Turtles 
sometimes  live  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  to 
which  they  periodically  return  to  deposit  their 
soft-shelled  ym  (from  100  to  250  in  number)  in 
the  sand.  They  are  found  in  all  the  inter- 
tropical seas,  and  sometimes  travel  into  the 
temperate  zones.  The  flesh  and  eggs  of  all  the 
species  are  edible,  though  the  Indian  turtles  are 
less  valuable  in  this  resi>ect  than  those  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  most  highly  valued  of  the 
family  is  the  green  turtle  (Chelone  mjfdas),  from 
which  turtle  soup  is  made.  It  attains  a  large 
sise,  s(»netimes  from  six  to  seven  feet  long,  with 
a  wekht  of  700  to  800  pounds.  The  popular 
name  has  no  reference  to  the  color  of  the  cara- 
pace, which  is  dark  oUve,  passing  into  dingy 
white,  but  to  the  oreen  fat  so  highly  prised  by 
epicures.  The  edible  turtle  of  the  East  Indies 
18  also  highly  prized. 

Victoria  Begla.    See  Water  LUy. 

Walrus.  A  .marine  carnivorous  mammal, 
closely  related  to  seals  and  sea  Uons.  It  is 
known  by  its  enormous  down-turned  tuski^  or 
canine  teeth,  projecting  fran  the  upper  jaw. 
They  sometimes  reach  a  length  of  eighteen  to 
twenty-lour  inches  beyond  the  sockets.  Wal- 
ruses have  a  thick  clumsy  body^  deepest  at  the 
shoulden,  and  their  feet,  which  are  adapted  for 
swimming,  are  also  furrowed  so  as  to  hold  on  to 
smooth  surfaces.  Th^  reach  a  length  of  twelve 
feet  and  a  wei^t  of  2^000  pounds.  There  are 
iwo  living  species,  one  found  in  the  Atlantic  and 
one  in  the  racific.  The  Atlantic  form  is  still 
found,  according  to  Wm.  T.  Homaday,  in 
Smith  Sound  and  north  of  Frans-Josef  Land, 
but  formerly  extended  farther  south.  The  Pacific 
form  is  more  northern,  being  rarely  found  on  the 
mainland.  They  feed  largely  on  clams  and 
other  moUusks,  which  they  dig  from  the  sea 
bottom  with  their  tusks.  They  visit  islands 
and  ice  floes^  and  congregate  m  considerable 
numbers  dunng  the  breeding  period.  They 
Are  hunted  for  their  hides,  oil,  and  flesh. 

Wasp.  The  wasps  belong  to  the  Hymen- 
4>pUraj  the  hi|dhest  order  of  insects,  and  include 
two  superfamDies,  the  Sphecina  or  digger  wasps, 
and  the  Veapina  or  true  wasps.  These  well- 
known  insects  show  some  variation  in  form: 
sometimes  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  are  con- 
nected by  a  slender  thread;  in  other  forms  these 
parts  of  the  body  merge  into  one  another.  The 
social  wasjpBf  like  the  hornet,  or  yellow  jacket, 
are  the  best  known.  They  build  nests  of  paper 
attached  to  bushes,  trees,  roofs,  and  eaves  cd 
buildings.  The  paper  is  manufactured  from 
wood  fiber  obtained  from  posts  and  unpainted 
boards.  This  is  chewed  in  the  jaws  and  united 
into  sheets,  often  of  considerable  extent.    The 


nests  are  of t^i  top-shaped  or  balloon-shaped, 
with  horizontal  layers  of  cells  inside  rescsmming 
honeycomb^  all  inclosed  in  a  spherical  paper 
envelope  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom  for  entrance 
and  exit.  These  nests  are  sometimes  eighteen 
inches  long  and  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  wasps  that  build  these  nests  attack  intrud- 
ers savagely  and  their  sting  is  extremely  painful. 
The  colonies  include  three  forms,  males,  females, 
and  workers.  The  males  and  workers  die  on 
the  arrival  of  cold  weather,  but  the  females  live 
over  the  winter  in  sheltered  places,  and  start  a 
new  colony  in  the  spring.  The  workers  only 
have  stings.  The  solitary  wasps  form  another 
division  of  these  insects  which  includes  miners, 
mud  daubers,  and  carpenters.  The  mason 
wasps,  or  mud  daubers,  are  the  most  familiar, 
as  tneir  mud  nests  are  commonly  seen  on  beams 
and  walls.  The  carpenters  cut  tubular  nests 
in  wood  and  divide  them  by  mud  partitions. 
The  miners  dig  tunnels  in  the  earth.  Wasps 
are  endowed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  int^ 
ligence. 

Water  Lily,  also  called  Pond  Lily,  is  a 
name  applied  to  plants  of  the  genus  Nymphaa. 
They  are  all  aquatic  perennial  herbs  with  mostly 
roundish,  peltate,  or  heart-shaped  leaves  which 
float  dh  the  surface  of  the  water.  Both  leaves 
and  flowers  grow  from  rootstalks  imbedded  in 
the  mud  of  ponds  or  sluggish  streams,  the  peti- 
oles and  flower  stalks  sometimes  attaining  a 
length  of  several  feet.  The  American  species 
are  the  Nymphaa  odoratOf  with  sweet  scented 
flowers  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter, 
mostly  white,  but  sometimes  pinkish  or  even 
deep  pink,  the  pinkish  variety  being  most  com- 
mon m  tne  Lake  Champlain  region  and  east- 
ward, and  Nymph€Ba  iuberoeaj  with  lar|^ 
flowers  four  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  which 
are  nearly  scentless.  This  species  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  repon  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Nyn^ 
phaa  caruXea  is  a  bhie  Eg3rptian  species  culti- 
vated in  aquaria.  The  flowers  are  sweet  scented. 
The  so-called  yellow  pond  lily  belongs  to  the 
genus  Nuphar.  It  is  often  associated  with  the 
Nymphaa,  Victoria  regia  is  the  name  given 
in  nonor  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  most  magnifi- 
cent genus  A  the  order  Nymphwacea.  There 
is  only  one  species  recognised  by  botanists,  a 
native  of  the  Amazonian  region  of  South  Amer- 
ica, where  it  was  first  observed  by  the  unfortu- 
nate botanical  traveler  Hsenke,  in  1801,  and 
said  to  have  been  met  with  by  the  French  natu- 
ralist D'Orbigny,  in  1827,  but  not  described 
until  it  was  found  by  P6ppig  in  the  Amazon  in 
1832.  This  noble  water  lily  has  floating  leaves 
of  a  bright  green  above,  and  a  deep  purple  or 
violet  on  the  lower  surface,  measuring  as  much 
as  five  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
uniformly  tumed-up  margin  of  about  three 
inches,  thus  resembling  huge  shallow  trays. 
The  flowers,  which  are  proportionately  large — 
some  measuring  fourteen  inches  in  diameter — 
are  of  all  shades  from  white  to  pink,  and  are 
delightfully  fragrant. 

Whale*  The  popular  name  of  the  larger 
cetaceans,  particularly  of  all  those  belonging  to 
the  families  Balanida  and  Physeierida.  In 
the  Balanida  the  head  is  of  enormous  size,  but 
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IB  entirely  destitute  of  teeth,  instead  of  which 
the  palate  is  furnished  with  an  apparatus  of 
haieent  or  whalebone,  for  the  purpose  of  strain- 
ing out  of  the  water  the  small  orustaoeans,  which 
form  the  food  of  these  whales.  The  fibrous 
structure  of  baleen,  or  whalebone,  its  elasticity, 
and  its  heaviness  are  well  known.  The  plates 
of  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  whale  are  very  numerous, 
several  hundreds  being  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  and  they  are  very  closely  placed  together, 
so  that  the  mouth  is  filled  with  them.  The 
sulphur  bottom  whale  of  the  Pacific  ocean  is  the 
largest  of  the  BaUsnida,  sometimes  reaching 
a  length  of  ninety-five  feet.  The  baleen  of  such 
a  whale  weighs  about  800  pounds.  The  head 
of  whales  usuaUy  occupies  from  a  fourth  to  a 
third  of  the  whole  length.  The  lower  surface 
of  the  true  skin  extends  into  a  thick  layer  of 
blubber,  an  open  network  of  fibers,  in  which 
fat  is  held.  The  blubber  is  from  one  foot  to 
two  feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  mass  in  a  large 
whale  sometimes  weighing  more  than  thirty 
tons.  The  most  important  species  is  that 
known  as  the  right  wnale  or  Greenland  whale. 
It  inhabits  the  seas  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world,  and  abounds  chiefly  in  the  arctic  regions. 
It  commonly  attains  a  size  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  in  length.  Although  smaller  thftn  the 
sulphur  bottom  whale  it  lumishes  large  quanti- 
ties of  baleen  and  oiL  A  single  specimen  has 
yieided  as  much  as  3.500  pounds  ot  whalebone. 
The  main  ph3r8ic£d  characteristics  of  the  whale 
are  its  distorted  jaws,  with  upward  directed 
nostrils,  its  great  bulk,  and  rudimentary  limbs. 
The  huge  bulk  of  the  creature  is  driven  forward 
bjf  the  flexible  caudal  fin,  and  while  the  bod^  is 
rigid  in  front  it  exhibits  great  mobility  behmd. 
The  blowholes  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  the  animal  can  respire  ooly  ymea  these  are 
above  water.  The  larger  whales  travel  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour,  but  when  pur- 
suing their  prey  or  goaded  by  pain  they  rush 
through  the  water  at  a  much  greater  pace.  Thev 
are  aided  in  this  by  the  broad  and  powerful  tail, 
which  is  their  chief  organ  of  locomotion.  Instead 
of  being  vertical,  as  in  the  fishes,  this  is  horizon- 
tal, and  the  larger  species  can  command  im- 
mense driving  power.  The  tail  is  also  used  as 
an  offensive  and  defensive  weapon.  The  blub- 
ber, the  great  object  of  the  whalers,  is  at  once 
dense  and  elastic,  and,  while  it  preserves  the 
animal  heat,  it  i^  serves  to  reduce  the  mighty 
bulk  of  the  whale  and  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
roecific  gravity  of  the  element  in  which  it  spends 
its  existence.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
whale,  with  its  vast  bulk,  would  need  sea  crea- 
tures of  a  high  organization  to  nomiah  it;  but 
this  is  not  so.  Its  chief  food  consists  of  minute 
mollusks  and  crustaceans,  and  with  these  its  im- 
mense pasture  grounds  in  the  north  seas  abound. 

Whippoorwill.  A  bird  widely  known 
on  account  of  its  oft-repeated  cry  of  whippoor- 
wUl.  It  is  not  often  seen,  although  it  is  abun- 
dant in  damp  woods  of  eastern  United  States. 
It  usually  rests  on  the  grotmd  during  the  day 
and  is  active  at  twilight  and  early  nightfall, 
sending  forth  its  cry,  and  also  coursing  low  over 
the  grass  in  search  of  insects.  It  is  about  ten 
inches  long  and  of  plain  colors,  being  grayish, 


much  variegated  with  black  and  bi^.  Its  bOl 
is  very  short,  its  mouth  large  and  provided  with 
a  tuft  of  long  bristles.  It  builds  no  nest,  bat 
deposits  its  eggs  on  leaves  or  a  sli^t  daffeanoa 
in  the  ground/  To  the  same  family  b^ong  the 
chuck-will's-widow  and  the  nighthawk. 

Willow.  A  group  of  woody-stemmed  plants 
of  the  order  Salicacea,  to  which  the  poplars  abo 
belong.  Willows  vary  in  size  from  those  of  the 
Alps,  which  are  an  inch  or  two  high,  to  trees  of 
from  fifty  to  eighty  feet.  They  are  found  in 
most  coimtries,  with  the  exception  of  Australia, 
and  grow  rapidly.  They  have  many  and  large 
roots,  which  grow  a  long  distance  through  moist 
soil,  and  bind  it  with  a  network  of  fib^,  thus 
preventing  the  banks  of  streams  from  being 
worn  away.  The  bark  is  tough  and  bitter.  The 
wood  is  used  in  houses,  vess^  farm  tools,  casks, 
etc.,  as  fuel  and  for  charcoal.  The  twigs  ana  young 
shoots  are  used  in  making  baskets  and  light 
furniture.  There  are  some  sixty  North  Ameri- 
can willows,  ten  of  which  are  not  found  dse- 
where.  The  most  important  of  all  kinds  is  the 
white  willow,  common  throughout  Asia,  Europe, 
and  America.  It  sometimes  reaches  the  hei^t 
of  eighty  feet.  It  is  very  useful  on  the  praines, 
as  it  is  a  fast  ^ower,  and  also  protects  other 
trees  from  the  wmd .  Other  kinds  are  the  purple, 
black,  brittle,  varnished,  and  bay  willows.  The 
weeping  willow,  a  native  of  Asia  and  North 
Afnca,  has  been  introduced  into  America.  It 
is  a  large  tree,  and  one  of  the  first  U>  leaf  out  in 
the  spring. 

Wistaria*  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants 
having  pinnate  leaves  and  flowers,  in  terminal 
recemes,  the  pod  leathery.  Soow  species  are 
amongJ;he  most  magnificent  ornamental  climb- 
ers. Wistaria  fruteecens,  a  native  ai  Virginia, 
Illinoffi,  and  other  parts  of  North  America  of 
similar  climate,  found  chiefly  in  marshy  grounds, 
attains  the  length  of  thirty  feet,  and  has  beau- 
tiful recemes  (S  fragrant  bluish*purple  flowers. 
The  Chinese  wistaria  is  a  cultivi^ed  species  with 
showy  bhie  flowers,  much  used  as  a  climber  over 
arbors  and  the  walls  of  houses.  It  is  taller  than 
Wistaria  fruieacena. 

Witch-  hazel*  A  North  American  shrub, 
ffamamdis  virginiana^  attaining  the  height  of  15 
to  25  feet.  It  blossoms  late  in  autumn,  the 
flowers  being  in  yellow  showy  clusters,  the  fruit 
not  maturing  until  the  following  year.  An 
extract  prepared  from  the  flowering  twigs  is 
much  esteemed  as  a  lotion. 

Wolf.  The  name  applied  to  several  species 
of  carnivorous  animab,  belonging  to  the  dog 
family.  The  common  gray  or  timber  wolf  is 
about  five  feet  in  length  including  the  tail, 
which  is  fifteen  inches  long,  and  is  about  twenty- 
six  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  mus- 
zle  much  resembles  that  of  a  sheep  dog;  the  ears 
are  upright  and  pointed,  and  the  eyes  are  set 
obliquely.  The  coat  is  subject  to  variation  in 
tint,  depending  much  upon  the  country  the 
animal  inhabits.  Peihaps  the  most  usual  tint 
is  a  yellowish-gray;  but  it  is  sometimes  almost 
black.  The  prairie  wolf  or  coyote  is  similar  in 
form  and  color  to  the  gray  wolf,  but  is  about 
one-third  smaller.  It  is  a  cowardly  animal,  ft 
killer  of  poultry,  pigs,  hunba^  rabbitSi  and  aoiall 
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mammalfl.  Its  home  is  the  Rocky  Moimtadn 
region  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  northern 
C^iada.  In  Europe  the  wolf  is  found  in  Lap- 
land, Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, some  districts  of  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Greece.  The  wolf  of  India  is  con- 
sidered a  distinct  species,  and  has  a  dingy, 
reddish-white  fur. 

Woodchuck.  A  hairy-tailed  rodent.  Arc- 
Urniys  monaXf  allied  to  the  squirrels  ana  alsa 
known  as  the  American  marmot.  It  inhabits 
North  America  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
Nebraska  and  from  Hadson  bay  to  South  Caro- 
lina. A  full-grown  specimen  is  about  18  inches 
long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  and  w^ghs  from  10  to 
15  pounds,  lihe  head  is  broad  and  flat,  the  legs 
short,  and  the  body  thick  and  '^chunky".  The 
prevailing  color  is  a  grizzly,  redtJish-grtiy, 
although  individuals  are  frequently  nearly  blacjc, 
while  others  show  a  tendency  to  albini^n.  The 
fur  has  no  commercial  value.  The  woodchucks 
dig  holes,  preferably  in  gravelly  hillsides  in  "which 
they  hve  and  in  which  the  young  are  bom.  The 
bottom  of  the  burrow  is  usu^y  below  the  frost 
line  and  may  extend  from  15  to  20  feet  imder- 
ground,  sometimes  having  several  connectmg 
passages.  In  summer  they  frequent  meadows 
and  cmtivated  fields  when  they  do  much  damage 
to  the  crops  upon  which  they  feed  and  become 
Tery  fat.  '■  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  retire 
to  their  burrows,  preferring  those  in  the  woods, 
where  they  remam  in  a  comatose  state  imtil 
spring.  During  hibernation  the  feeble  activities 
c3f  the  body  are  probably  supported  by  the  slow 
oxidation  of  the  fat  stored  m  simimer,  as  they 
emerge  in  the  spring  lean  and  emaciated.  In 
eastern  New  York  the  hibernation  extends  from 
October  15  to  January,  although  weather  con- 
ditions may  prolong  the  period  several  weeks. 
The  young  are  from  four  to  six  in  number  and 
are  probably  bom  in  April.  Although  eatabte. 
the  flesh  has  a  strong  flavor  and  is  not  regardea 
as  of  much  value.  On  account  of  its  depreda- 
tions on  growing  crops,  the  woodchuck  is  con- 
sidered a  nuisance  by  farmers  who  wage  constant 
war  upon  it  with  dog  and  gun. 

Woodcock*  A  famous  game  bird  belong- 
ing to  the  snipe  family,  and  found  in  northern 
parts  of  both  the  old  «id  new  worlds.  The 
American  woodcock  is  about  ten  and  a  half 
inches  long,  variegated  in  black, .  brown,  gray, 
and  rusty  colors.  The  bill  is  very  long  and 
flexible  at  the  end,  and.it  is  thrust  into  the  soft 
ground,  in  search  of  earthworms.  The  pres- 
ence ot  woodcocks  can  often  be  detected  by  a 
cluster  of  these  holes.  The  European  birtd  is 
larger.  It  is  a  winter  resident  in  England, 
breeding  in  summer  in  North  Scotland. 

Woodpcclcer.  The  popular  name  of  birds 
of  the  family  PiddcB.  Woodpeckers  have  a 
dender  body,  powerful  beak,  and  protrusile 
tongue,  which  18  sharp,  barbed,  and  pointed. 
and  covered  with  a  glutinous  secretion  derived 
from  glands  in  the  throat.  The  tail  is  stiff  and 
serves  as  a  support  when  the  birds  are  clinging 
to  the  branches  or  stems  of  trees.  Woodpeckers 
are  very  widely  distributed,  but  abound  chiefly 
in  warm  climat.es.  They  are  solitary  in  habit, 
and  hve  naturally  in  the  depths  of  forests;  but 


as  they  have  become  accustomed  to  man,  they 
are  now  numerous  in  cultivated  fields.  Fruits, 
seeds,  and  insects  constitute  their  food;  in 
purisuit  of  the  latter  they  exhibit  wond^ul 
dexterity,  climbing  with  astonishing  quickness 
on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  and  when, 
by  tapping  with  their  bills,  a  rotten  place  has 
been  discovered,  they  dig  vigorously  m  search 
of  the  grubs  or  larvse  beneath  the  bark.  They 
cut  deep  holes  in  the  rotten  trunks  of  trees,  in 
which  the  glossy  white  eggs  are  laid.  Wood- 
peckers do  much  good,  by  destroying  the  larvss 
of  tree-boring  insects. 

Wren.  A  genus  of  birds  having  a  slender, 
slightly  curved^  and  pointed  bill;  the  wings 
very  short  ana  rounded;  the  tail  short,  and 
carried  erect;  the  l6gs  slender,  and  rather  long. 
Their  plumage  is  generally  diill.  They  live  on 
or  near  the  ground,  seeking  for  insects  and 
worms  among  low  brushes,  and  in  other  similar 
siuiaiion^.  The  common  or  European  wren  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  Morocco 
and  Algeria,  m  Asia  Minor  and  northern 
Perisia.  The  cocnmon  wren  is  more  abundant 
in  the  north  than  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Europe.  It  frequents  gardens,  hedges, 
and  thickets.  Its  flight  is  not  Ipng  sustained; 
it  mextijy  flit»  from  bush  to  bush,  or  from  one 
stone  to  another,  with  very  rapid  motion  of 
the  wings.  It  aometimes  ascends  trees,  nearly 
in  the  manner  of  creepers.  The  North  American 
species  of  wren  ure  numerous;  but  many  of 
them  are  ranked  imder  different  genera.  The 
house  wren  is  larger  than  the  European  wren, 
being  about  five  inches  long.  It  is  abundant  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States.;  It  is 
less  shy  than  the  European  wren,  and  often 
builds  its  nest  near  houses,  and  in  boxes  pre^ 
pared  for  it.  The  nests  are  made  to  fill  the 
boxes;  to  effect  this  a  large  mass  of  heter- 
ogeneous materials  is  sometimes  collected.  The 
song  of  the  house  wren  is  very  sweet.  The 
male  is  a  very  bold,  pugnacious  bird,  readily 
attacking  birds  far  larger  than  itself,  as  the 
bluebird  and  swallows,  and  taking  possession 
of  the  boxes  which  they  have  appropriated  for 
their  nests.  It  even  attacks  cats  when  they 
approach  its  nest. 

Vak,  A  niminjint  Tnammal  related  to  cattle 
and  sometimes  known  as  the  grunting  ox  of  Tar- 
tury.  It  inhabita  the  hip:he«t  and  coldest  regiona 
of  central  Asia  pasturing  near  the  snow  line 
which  it  follows,  descending  to  lower  levels  in 
winter  and  reascending  to  the  highcat  roountiiin 
meadows  in  EUramer.  The  yak  ia  about  the  size 
of  the  domiy?tic  ox  wliich  it  somewhat  resembles 
in  form.  The  head  is  short,  the  eye^^  soft  and 
eKpreasive,  the  horns  tapering,  spreading,  and 
curved  back\vard.  The  body  b  covered  with 
longj  silky  hnir  which  hangs  down  like  the  wool 
of  a  sheep-  Between  the  homa  is  a  mass  of  thick 
curly  hair,  and  over  the  [shoulders  ia  a  lurge 
bunch  of  ionp,  fine  hair,  resemVsiing  a  hump,  and 
giving  the  animal  the  appearance  of  a  buITalo  or 
zebu.  The  tail  is  covered  with  long  hair,  hke  the 
tail  of  a  horse,  and  descends  nearly  to  the  ground. 
The  prevailing  color  of  the  hair  is  black.  The 
voice  is  a  short  grunt  like  that  of  a  pig,  from 
which  the  animal  probably  derives  its  popular 
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name.  The  domesticated  yak  is  of  much  impor- 
tance to  the  Tibetans,  forming  a  large  part  of 
their  wealth.  The  milk  is  rich  and  yields  a  high 
per  cent  of  butter  which  is  an  important  article 
of  dcMnestic  conmierce.  From  it  are  also  made 
curds  which  are  widely  eaten  both  fresh  and 
cured*  The  meat  resembles  beef  and  is  palatable 
and  nutritious.  The  hair  is  spun  into  ropes  or 
woven  into  cloth  for  tent  coverings;  the  finer 
fur  of  the  hump  is  used  for  clothing.  The  skins, 
tanned  with  the  fur  on,  are  used  for  caps,  outer 
winter  garments,  rugs  and  blankets. 

Yam*  A  plant  belonging  to  the  genus 
Dioscorea,  characterized  by  herbaceous  twin- 
ing stems,  seeds  with  membranous  wings,  and 
fleshy,  tuberous  roots.  The  yams  are  natives  of 
the  tropics  and  are  largely  cultivated  for  food 
both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  roots 
are  starchy  or  sweet  and  used  as  food  like  the 
sweet  pNOtato.  In  some  species  the  roots  attain 
great  size.  The  winged  yam,  Dioscorea  dUUa, 
has  roots  that  attain  the  weight  of  25  pounds. 
The  best  known  American  species  is  the  common 
West  Indian  yam,  Dioscorea  saliva,  which  has 
heart  shaped  leaves  and  bears  bulbous  tubers  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  This  is  grown  in  some 
of  the  southern  United  States.  The  yam  is  pre- 
pared for  eating  by  boiling  or  roastmg,  and  is 
much  esteemed  as  food  in  the  countries  where  it 
is  grown. 

Zamia.  A  name  implied  to  a  genus  of 
plants  belon^png  to  the  order  Cycadacea  which 
iTOws  exclusively  in  warm  or  tropical  regicms. 
The  order  is  characterized  by  imbranched  paim- 
like  or  corm-like  trunks  with  a  terminal  bud  and 
palm-like  foliage.  In  habit  they  resemble  the 
tree  ferns,  the  pinnate  leaves  forming  a  terminal 
crown  and  unrolling  in  vernation  like  ikoee  of  a 
fern.  The  ovules  are  naked  and  borne  on  a  scale 
or  transformed  leaf.  In  the  structure  of  the 
stem  they  resemble  the  conifers,  the  woody 
bundles  being  arranged  in  concentric  circles 
loosely  connected  by  cellular  tissue.  The  central 
cylinder  of  the  trunk  contains  much  starch  from 
which  a  kind  of  sago  or  arrowroot  is  made.  The 
cvca^Bf  therefore,  combine  characteristics  of 
three  natural  orders  of  plants,  the  Conifers, 
Palms,  and  Ferns.  They  appeared  in  ^reat 
numbers  in  the  Mesosoic  era,  forming  promment 
features  of  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  forests.  In 
an  evolutionary  sense,  they  are  regarded  as 
transition  forms  connecting  the  acrogens  of 
the  Carboniferous  with  the  gymnosperms  of 
later  geologic  periods.  The  cycads  best 
known  to  Aimericans  are  Cycas  revoluta  or  the 
Japanese  sago  palm  of  the  conservatories, 
and  Zatnia  iniegnfolia  or  the  coontie  of  Florida. 
The  latter  has  a  root -like  or  rhizome -like 
subterranean  stem  terminated  by  a  bud  and  a 
crown  of  pinnate  leaves.  From  the  starchy 
rhizome  a  kind  of  flour  known  as  ''Florida 
arrowroot"  is  prepared. 


Zebra*  A  name  sometimes  given  to  all 
the  strip^  EquidiEf  all  of  ndiieh  are  natives  of 
Africa;  out  also,  in  a  piore  restricted  use,  desig- 
nating a  single  species,  the  'true"  sehra  iE^mu 
or  Asinus  sd»ra),  a  native  of  the  mountainoaa 
districts  of  South  Africa.  In  the  whole  group 
the  characters  resemble  those  of  the  ass  more 
than  of  the  horse.  The  zebra  is  about  twelve 
hands  high  at  the  shoulder.  It  is  of  a  lights 
graceful  form,  with  slender  limbs  and  narrow 
hoofs;  the  head  light,  the  ears  rather  lon^  and 
open;  the  ground  color  white  or  slightly  Us^/td 
with  ydlow;  the  head,  neck,  body,  and  legp 
striped  with  black — the  neck  and  body  trans- 
versely^ but  not  regularly,  the  head  witn  bands 
in  various  directions,  the  legs  with  irregular 
cross  stripes.  The  ''true"  zebra  is  now  neaiij 
extinct.  The  othor  species  of  zebra  now  living 
are  Burchell's  zebra  oi  South  Africa,  and  GMvy'a 
zebra  inhabiting  the  hilly  country  north  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  The  latter  spediea  is  mate 
slender  than  the  true  zebra,  and  the  black 
markings  narrower  and  closer  together.  The 
habits  of  the  zebra  are  similar  to  those  of  wild 
horses  and  asses. 

Zebu.  A  species  of  cattle  found  in  southem 
Asia,  eastern  Africa  and  adjao^it  islands  known 
scientifically  as  Bos  ituUeus,  Different  breeds 
of  these  cattle  vary  greatly  in  size,  some  betnc 
as  large  as  our  largest  oxen  and  others  no  lamr 
than  a  Newfoundland  dog.  The  prevailing  color 
is  a  rusty  gray  or  mouse  color  out  this  is  not 
constant,  buff»  red  and  black  being  also  found. 
The  ears  are  pendulous  and  the  horns  osuallj 
short  or  wanting.  There  is  a  cmispicuous  dewlap^ 
and  a  prominent  fatty  hump  over  the  shoukJers, 
The  flesh  makes  excellent  beef,  the  fatty  hump 
being  regarded  as  a  great  delicai^.  Tliese  cattle 
are  goitle  and  docile  and  are  used  as  beasts  of 
burdki.  In  India  the  white  bulls  are  considered 
sacred  by  the  Brahmins  and  allowed  to  gras^ 
without  mterference,  in  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields  as  th^  will. 

Zeugioaon.  (Yoke  tooth).  A  fossil  whale- 
like Cetacean  found  in  the  strata  of  the  Eocene 
series.  The  living  animal  was  probably  70  or 
mcwe  feet  long  and  shaped  somewhat  uke  the 
whale  of  the  present  day.  It  differed  from  all 
existing  whales  in  having  two  kinds  of  teeth,  the 
incisors  being  conical,  and  the  back  teetn  or 
molars  having  serrated  triangular  crowns  and 
being  inserted  in  Uie  jaw  by  two  roots.  In 
appearance  the  tooth  suggests  two  teeth  united 
by  their  crowns.  This  peculiarity  has  given 
rise  to  the  generic  name  (Gr.  Zeugle,  a  yoke;  and 
odous,  a  tooth).  The  fossil  remams  of  tlus  whale 
occiur  in  great  numbers  in  the  "Jackson  Beds" 
of  southem  United  States.  According  to  Dana, 
some  of  the  larger  vertebrsD  were  a  foot  and  a 
half  long  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  In  Alabama 
they  were  formerly  so  abundant  as  to  have  been 
built  up  into  stone  walls  or  burned  to  rid  the 
fields  ot  them. 


MISCELLANY 


April  Fool's  Day.  The  modem  custom 
oi  sending  one  upon  a  bootless  errand  on  the 
first  day  of  April  ia  of  uncertain  ori^.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  it  may  be  a  rehc  of  some 
old  heathen  festival.  The  custom,  whatever  its 
origin,  of  playing  little  tricks  on  this  day. 
whereby  ricucme  may  be  fixed  upon  unguarded 
individuals,  appears  to  be  genmd  throughout 
Europe,  and  is  now  of  aknoet  imiversal  scope. 

Army  and  Navjr,  American.  Speedily 
following  the  declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
many, Apr.  6,  1917,  great  changes  were  made 
not  only  m  the  me  but  also  in  the  <»ganixation 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  nation. 

Orowlh  of  1M  Army,  On  Apr.  1,  1917,  the 
Regular  Army  consisted  of  5,571  officers  and 
121,797  enlisted  meoi,  a  total  anned  strength  of 
127,368.  On  Jan.  1, 1918,  the  Regular  Army  con- 
sisted of  10,250  officers  and  475J900  enlisted  men; 
the  National  Guard  of  10.031  omtsen  and  400,900 
men;  the  New  National  Army  contained  480,000 
men,  and  the  Reserve  of  84,575  officers  and 
72,750  enlisted  moi.  Thus  there  was  an  increase 
of  1,406,138  men  in  nine  mcmths.  During  the 
ensuing  year  the  registration  of  available  man 
power  was  extendea  to  include  all  men  between 
the  af^es  of  18  and  45,  inclusive.  The  final  reg- 
istrations approximated  23,709,000  men.  Ad- 
ditional calls  for  men  were  made  from  this  class 
so  that  upon  the  cessation  of  hostihties,  Novem- 
ber 11, 1918,  the  total  strength  of  the  army  was 
3,664,000  men,  of  whom  2,045,000  had  been  em- 
barked overseas.    Of  this  latter  number  1,121,- 

000  were  traniqK>rted  during  May,  June,  July, 
and  August.  On  the  date  of  the  armistice  the 
American  army  in  France  numbered  1,950,000 
men,  as  compared  to  2,559,000  French  and 
1^718^000  Britwh.  On  August  7,  1918,  the  dis- 
t.ing"f»hi"g  appellations  Regular  Army,  Nation- 
aJGuard,  ana  National  Army  were  discontinued 
and  all  the  mihtary  forces  of  the  nation  were 
consolidated  into  the  United  States  Army. 

OrganisaHon  of  the  Army,  For  overseas  service 
the  anny  organization  has  been  completely 
changed.  Among  the  most  striking  are  the 
changes  in  the  oze  of  the  company  and  the  re^- 
ment.  At  full  strength  an  infantry  regiment  will 
contain  103  officers  and  3,652  men  as  follows: 

OVERSEAS  REGIMENT— OFFICERS  AND  MEN 

1  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  .    .      303 

3  Battalions  of  4  Rifle  Companies  Eaeh, 3,078 

1  Supp^  Company 140 

1  Maoiune  Qun  Company, 178 

1  Medical  Detachment 66 

Total 3.755 

A  Rifle  Company  consists  of  250  men  and  6 
officers,  organic  m  4  platoons.  A  Machine 
Gun  Company  contains  172  men  and  6  officers, 
orgmized  in  3  platoons. 

The  Infantry  Division,  In  the  new  organisa- 
tion the  ratio  of  artUlery  and  machine  s;un 
strength  to  infantry  is  greatly  increased,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  three  artillery  regiments  to 
four  ol  infantry  instead  of  three  to  nine  as 
formerly.    The  components  are  as  follows: 


INFANTRY  DIVISION— OFFICERS  AND  MEN 

1  Division  Headquarters, 164 

1  Machine  Gun  Battalion  of  4  Companies,  ....  768 

2  Infantry  Brigades,  each  composed  of  2  Infantry 

Regiments  and  1  Machine  Gim  Battalion  of 

3  Companies, 16,420 

1  Field  Artillery  Brigade  composed  of  3  Field 
Artillery    Regiments    and    1  Trench-mortar 

Battery, 6,068 

1  Field  Signal  Battalion, -  262 

1  Regiment  of  Engineers, 1,666 

1  Train  Headquarters  and  Blilitary  Police,  ...  337 

1  Ammunition  Train, 962 

1  Supply  Train. 472 

1  Eni^eer  Tram, 84 

1  Sanitary  Train  composed  of  4  Field  Hospital 

Companies  and  4  Ambulance  Companies,  .  949 

Total 27,162 

Commissicned  Officers  hold  their  rank  under  a 
commission  issued  b^  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  Hie  lowest  in  rank  is  the  Second  lieu- 
tenant, then  the  First  Lieutenant,  and  the  Cap- 
tain, who  are  the  three  company  officers.  Next 
in  rank  are  the  Major,  the  Liieutenant-Colonel, 
and  the  Colonel,  who  are  the  regimental  officers. 
Above  the  Colonel  is  the  Brigadier-General,  who 
commands  a  brigade;  above  the  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral is  the  Major-General,  then  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral,  and  General.  The  grades  of  Ldeutenant- 
Genend  and  General  have  been  revived.  Hither- 
to there  have  been  only  four  Generals  —  Wash- 
ington, Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  but  in 
October,  1917,  Pershing  and  Bliss  were  advanced 
to  that  mde.  ' 

NonrCommiasioned  Officers.  In  each  oomi>any 
about  one-fourth  of  the  privates  may  be  given 
the  rating  "first  class,"  which  indicates  that 
they  are  capable  and  trustworthy.  From  this 
group  of  first-class  privates  the  Corporals  or 
squad  leaders  are  usually  chosen,  receivinj^  their 
appointments  from  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  regiment  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  company.  Next  in 
rank  above  the  Corporal  is  the  Sergeant,  of  which 
there  are  ordinarily  9  to  11  in  a  company.  The 
First,  or  ''top,"  Sergeant  keejps  the  company 
reooids,  forms  the  company  mto  ranks,  and 
transmits  cnrders  from  the  company  commands, 
^e  Supply  Sergeant  handles  simpHes  of  all 
kinds.  Hie  Mess  Sergeant  looks  after  the  food. 
The  Stable  Seigeant  looks  after  the  horses 
and  mules.  The  Color  Sergeant  carries  the  na- 
tional or  regimental  colors. 

Pay  of  Soldiers.  A  Private  receives  $30  a 
month,  and  a  First  Class  Private  $33;  Corpor^ 
$36;  Ser|;eant,  $38;  First  Sergeant^  $51.  A  20% 
increase  is  given  for  foreign  service.  Gothing, 
food,  transportation,  and  medical  attenticm  are 
supplied.  Pay  increases  for  those  who  have 
special  qualifications  or  a  trade.  A  Qutfter- 
master  ^rgeant,  Band  Leader,  or  Master  Signal 
Electrician  receives  $81.  Pay  is  increased  with 
successive  enlistments.  Aviators  for  flying  re- 
ceive a  60%  increase  over  base  pay,  and  Mihtary 
Aviators  75%  increase. 

Pay  of  Officers.  Besides  allowances  for  quar- 
ters, heat,  and  lig^t,  commissioned  officers 
receive  the  following  sums  yearly:  Second  Lieu- 
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tenant,  $1700;  First  Lieutenant,  $2000;  Captain, 
$2400;  Major,  $3000;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  $3500; 
Colonel  $4000;  Brigadier-General,  $6000;  Major- 
General,  $8000;  Lieutenant-General,  $9000; 
General,  $10,000;  with  provision  for  an  increase 
every  five  years  for  all  ranks  below  Brigadier- 
General. 

Army  Training  Camps.  Sixteen  cantonments  for 
the  National  Army,  each  essentially  an  organized 
city  in  itself,  and  seventeen  similar  camps  for 
the  National  Guard  were  established  during  the 
first  year,  together  with  many  officers*  traming 
camps,  aviation  training  camps,  and  othar  schools 
of  nmitary  instruction. 


NATIONAL  ARMY 
CANTONMENTS 
Camp  Ctuter — Battle 

Creek,  Mich. 
Camp  Devens — Ayer, 


Camp  Dix — ^Wrightatown, 

N.  J. 
Camp  Dodge — Dea  Motnee, 

Iowa. 
Camp  Fuiuton — Ft.  Riley, 

Kana. 
Camp  Gordon — Atlanta, 

Ga. 
Camp  Grant — Roeklord, 

lU. 
Camp  Jackson — Colombia, 

B.C. 
Camp  Lee — ^Petersburg, 

Va. 
Camp  L«wi»— American 

Lake,  Wash. 
Camp  Meade — ^Annapolis 

June,  Md. 
Camp  Pike — Little  Rook, 

Arlc. 
Gamp  Sherman — Chilli- 

cothe,  Ohio. 
Camp  Travis— San  Anto- 
nio, Tex. 
Camp  Upton — Yaphank, 

N.  Y. 
Camp    Zaohary    Taylor— 

Louisville,  Ky. 


NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAMPS 

Camp    Beauregard — Alex- 
andria, La. 

Camp  Bowie — Port  Worth, 
Tex. 

Camp  Cody — Deming, 
N.  M. 

Gamp  Doniphan — Fort 
Sin,  OkU. 

Camp  Fremont — Palo 
Alto,  Cal. 

Camp    Greene— Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Camp  Hancock — Augusta, 
Ga. 

Gamp  Kearny— Linda 
Vista,  Cal. 

Camp  Logan — Houston, 
Tex. 

Camp  McArthur — Waco, 
Tex. 

Camp  McClellan — Annis- 
ton,  Ala. 

Camp  Mills — ^Mineola, 
N.  Y.^ 

Camp    Sevier — Greenville. 
S.  C. 

Camp  Shelby — HaUiee- 
burg.  Miss. 

Camp  Sheridan — Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Camp    Wadsworth — Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C. 

Camp  Wheeler — Maoon, 
Ga. 


Navyj  Growth  of.  The  first  year  of  participa- 
tion in  the  European  conflict  witnessed  an  enor- 
mous expansion  of  the  country's  naval  power. 
Through  voluntary  enlistment  the  niunber  of 
officers  and  men  in  the  various  divisions  of  the 
service  rose  from  less  than  70,000  to  more  than 
350,000.  Naval  appropriations  and  credits  made 
and  pending  during  the  year  totaled  $3,000,000,*- 
000,  or  practically  equal  the  nation's  entire  ex* 
penditure  for  the  navy  from  1794  to  1916. 

Departments  of  the  Navy,  In  addition  to  the 
various  units  comprising  Uie  regular  navy  there 
are  also  the  Naval  Reserve  Force,  the.  Marine 
Corps,  or  ''soldiers  of  the  sea,"  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  the  Naval  Militia,  and  the  Coast  Guara. 

Pay  of  Seamen.  The  pay  of  an  Apprentice 
Seaman  is  $32.60  per  month.  This  is  usually 
raised  to  $35.90  before  the  recruit  is  sent  to  sea. 
When  advanced  to  grade  of  Seaman  the  rate  is 
$38.40.  A  Seaman  may  become  a  Tliird  Class 
Petty  Officer  at  $41.00,  and  finally  a  Petty  Officer 
at  $83.00  per  month.  In  the  Artificer  class  the 
pay  ranges  from  $32.60  to  $83.00  per  month,  and 
for  Yeomen,  Musicians,  Hospital  Corps,  and  Com- 
missary from  $32.60  to  $83.00.  All  transporta- 
tion is  paid,  and  food  and  a  complete  outfit 
furnished,  with  full  pay  during  sieknesB. 


Contitaraiim  Rank  of  Officers,  The  relative 
rank  of  commiasioned  officers  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  is  shown  below.  The  pay  of  naval  officers 
is  the  same  as  liiat  of  Anny  officers  of  corre- 
sponding rank. 


ARMY 

Genera] 

Lieutenant-Gencral 
Major-tieneral 
ririgadier-tieiicral 

Lie  n  teaan  t<;olonel 

Major 

Captain 

l9t  Lieutenant 

2nd  Lieutenant 


NAVY 

AdmiTB] 

Vic(sAdiniral 

forir-Adtniral 

Comnn:idore 

Captain 

Commander 

Lieutonant-^mmiijider 

Lieutenivnt 

Lieutenant  Junior  Grade 

Ensign. 


Nimj  Yanh  ftrid  Nai^  Statiofm.  ThM«  ar&  l**i 
rcgularlv  established  navy  yards  located  as  fol- 
lows: Boston,  Ma^.,  Charlefiton,  S.  C.,  Mare 
I. -^  land  J  CiU,,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  Norfolk,  Va,, 
IVnsacola,  Fla.,  Philadelphia^  Pa..  Portemouth^ 
N,  H.,  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  and  Washington^ 
D.  C,  Ttie  five  naval  stations  are  located  at  Key 
West,  Fk.,  NarmgansHt  Bay,  R.  L^  New  Loo- 
don^  Conn.^  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Port  RoywA; 
S.  C*  There  is  a  torpedo  station  at  Newpott, 
li-  L,  a  submarine  base  at  New  Londcm,  Comi,, 
and  naval  aviation  stations  at  Bay  8hcHie«  h,  l^ 
and  Pensatrola,  Fla. 

Armiea  of  the  World* 


tf 


Co^sTBris 


Qoxmikny, 
Russia, 

,  e*ry.   - 

Italy,       , 
Gf^tBHtAio, 

UerQiuurk,  - 
^nvedca*  - 
Norway,     . 

BLLlgAria,  . 
8t!rviii,  ,  . 
Rumntiili,  . 

Otecco*  .  - 

ChitiB,.  .  , 

M^iico,  .  . 

I^nuii..  ,  . 
AfgpQtina, 

CLik",  .  ,  < 

Perg,    ,  .  . 

Bolivia^  ►  . 
rolombift,  . 

NicarsLgusii 
I  'fuKuay,  * 
Mfivti,  .   .    . 


Peace 


S70,WW. 

430,035 
306,000 
13S,4fl7 
2W*000 
132,000 

33.000 

13.725 

75,255 

iB^OOfl 

30,000 

66.SS3 

38,310 

113/J57 

142^»0 

2I0.O0O 

00,000 

400,000 

43.969 

aa,ooo 

10, 

0,60 
3J5a: 
5. 
I. 
7,810 
4,00 
2,50 
10,       , 
5,r>00 
100» 


4,530,000 
4,7.16^507 
4  «0 16,000 

3,163,9IJ6 

2,743,tiE6 
1,250,0001 
1,050,000 

297,000 
7l,S09 

524,745 
02,000 

230,000 

317,139 

406.743; 

3D  7, 6 10 

8i)Q,0tK) 

3fl0,000 

300.0tMj 

42,753 

527,000 

302,000 

80,333 

17,192 

80,400 

85,000 

79.200 

51,208 

S7,11KJ 

65,710 

32,500 

170^000 

132,000 


fi»400,4 
5,300,4 
S,400,000; 

3,fl00.0noi 

3,3Ka.20tr 

:j,!H.tu,iMfr}. 

1,182,000 
350,000 
320|000 

85,334 
000.000 
110.000 
260,000 
600,000 
355,4  »5 
5fi0,D0Q 
540,000 
1,100,000 
450,DOQ 
700,000 

86,743 
560,000 
415,000 
100,000 

22,4^ 

oo,ood 

88.153 
85,000 
62,208 
eSpOOO 
«9,7lfl 
35,000 

180,500 
20,028 

232.000 


2.030 J02 

g,23»jr7a 

1,164.777 


207,10$ 
&&4.liX 

wmjmm 

1.17i,7isCI 

SI4.2«0 

62,«aiOi,O09 

3,01  ^S«S 

4,a0Lfi4^ 

L07&^74 

010^10 

OOMSO 

1,D09.S3] 

20,»90 

105.000 

175,411 

85.00O 

75.373 

479,07* 

3Q«5aa,|lfMI 


*Pnc:Vj()in  w  aitiruia^  Into  tHo  Woi'td  ir«^. 

Barber* 9  Pole.  Anciently  the  funodioaa 
of  barber  and  eurgean  were  united  in  one  pmBi^ 
The  barber«urgeoQ  was  formedy  known  by  luB 
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pole  at  the  door.  The  i)oIe  was  used  by  the 
barbei^surgeon  for  the  patient  to  grasp  in  blood- 
letting, a  nllet  or  banoage  being  used  for  tying 
his  arm.  When  the  pole  was  not  in  use,  the  tape 
was  tied  to  it  and  twisted  round  it,  and  thus  both 
were  hung  up  as  a  sign.  At  length,  mstead  of 
the  hanging  of  the  actual  pole  used  in  the  opera- 
tion, a  pole  was  painted  with  strii>es  around  it, 
in  imitation  of  the  real  pole  and  its  bandages; 
hence  the  barber's  pole. 
BeUs,  Weight  of.  p,.,^^d, 

Kremlin.  Moscow 44ii.^K)0 

Kioto h\Xi)OQ 

Pekin 1  iii.iXX) 

8t.  lv«a*8,  Moacow U7,H00 

Novgorod rj-.KX) 

Sacred  Heart,  Paris v.cJOO 

8«M 4  ::,i100 

Vienna. 4u.J00 

Olxntkts,  Moravia UK^m 

Rouen iis<KX) 

St.  Paul's i>^v(00 

Erfurt. An.iOO 

Weetminster.  "Big  Ben." :^|J  :W) 

Notre  Dame,  Paris I'^iMX) 

Montreal 2h,500 

Cologne. i 1.^",'I00 

atyHall.  N.  Y 1-100 

St.  Peter's, I-.bOO 

Black  Friday.  (1)  December  6,  1745. 
the  dav  on  which  the  news  arrived  in  England 
that  the  Pretender  had  landed.  (2)  May  11, 
1866,  the  culmination  of  the  commercial  panic 
in  London,  when  Overend,  Gumey  &  Co.  stopped 
payment.  (3)  Particularly  September  24,  1869, 
m  Wall  Street,  New  York,  when  a  group  of  specu- 
lators forced  the  price  of  ^Id  to  162^,  creating 
a  serious  crisis.  (4)  A  similar  panic  occurred 
September  18,  1S73. 

Black  Hole*  An  appellation  familiarly 
given  to  a  dun^on  or  dark  cell  in  a  prison,  and 
which  is  associated  in  the  public  mmd  with  a 
horrible  catastrophe  in  the  history  of  British 
India;  viz,  the  cruel  confinement  of  a  party  of 
English  in  an  apartment  called  the  "Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta,"  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June, 
1756.  The  garrison  of  the  fort  connected  with 
the  English  factory  at  Calcutta  having  been 
capturea  by  the  Nabob  Suraja  Dowlah,  he 
caused  the  prisoners,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  in 
number,  to  be  confined  in  an  apartment  twenty 
feet  square.  This  cell  had  only  two  small  win- 
dows, obstructed  by  a  veranda,  and  after  a 
ni^ht  of  excruciating  agony  from  pressure,  heat, 
thirst,  and  want  of  air,  there  were  in  the  morning 
only  twenty-three  survivors. 

Black  Maiia*  Everybody  -knows  that 
the  Black  Maria  is  the  vehicle  used  to  convey 
prisoners  and  disorderiy  persons  to  a  police 
station  or  prison.  Probably  few  are  aware  how 
its  narhe  originated.  Dunng  the  old  colonial 
days,  Maria  Lee,  a  negress,  kept  a  sailors'  boarding 
house  in  Boston.  Sne  was  a  woman  of  gigantic 
stature  and  prodi^ous  stren^h,  and  was  ofgreat 
assistance  to  the  authorities  m  keeping  the  j)eace. 
as  the  entire  lawless  element  of  that  locality  stood 
in  awe  of  her.  Whenever  an  unusually  trouble- 
some person  was  to  be  taken  to  the  station  house, 
the  services  of  Black  Maria  were  likely  to  be  re- 
quired. It  is  said  that  she  took  at  one  time,  and 
without  assistance,  three  riotous  sailors  to  the 
lock-up.  So  frequently  was  her  help  required 
that  the  expression, "  Send  for  BlackMaria,"  came 
to  mean  "take  the  disorderly  person  to  jail." 


Blarney  Stone.  This  relie  of  the  ancient 
eastle  of  Blarney,  in  Ireland,  is  a  triangular  stone 
suspended  from  the  north  angle  of  the  castle 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  top,  and  bearing  the 
inscription:  "Cormack  MacCarthy  fortis  me 
fieri  fecit,  A.  D.,  1446"  (Built  in  1446  A.  D., 
by  Cormack  MacOarthy).  According  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  country  the  castle  was  besieged  by 
the  English  imder  Carew,  Earl  of  Totness,  who, 
having  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  castle  on  condition  of  its  surrender, 
waited  long  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms,  but 
was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  with  soft  speeches 
inst^d,  until  he  became  the  jest  of  Elisabeth's 
ministers  and  the  dupe  of  the  Lord  of  Blarney. 
From  that  day  "kissing  the  Blarney  Stontt"  has 
been  synonymous  with  flattery  and  smooth, 
deceitful  words. 

Bloody  Shirt.  The  origin  of  this  phrase 
was  given  by  Roscoe  Conkling,  in  a  speeoh  made 
in  New  York,  Septanber  17,  1880.  Referring  to 
the  "bloody  shirt,"  he  said:  "It  is  a  relie?  to 
remember  that  this  phrase,  with  the  thing  it 
means,  is  no  invention  of  our  politics.  It  dates 
back  to  Scotland,  three  centuries  ago.  After  a 
massacre  in  Glenfruin,  not  so  savage  as  that 
which  has  stained  our  annals,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  widows  rode  on  white  palfrej^  to  Stirling 
Tower,  bearing  e^h  on  a  spear  her  husband's 
bloody  shirt.  The  appeal  waked  Scotland's 
slumbering  sword,  and  outlawry  and  the  block 
made  the  name  of  Glenfruin  terrible  to  victo- 
rious Clan  Alpine,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generatioiL" 

Blue  Stocking:  means,  figuratively,  a 
female  pedant.  In  1400,  a  society  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  was  formed  at  Venice,  distinguished 
by  the  color  of  their  stockings,  and  addicted  to 
literary  pursuits.  Similar  societies  Sprang  up 
throughout  EXirope  generall}r.  In  Engumd,  they 
did  not  become  extinct  till  1840,  when  the 
Countess  of  Cork,  who,  as  Miss  Moncton,  was 
the  last  of  the  clique,  died. 

Bohemian*  A  term  of  mild  reproach 
bestowed  on  persons  of  unconventional  nabits. 
But  a  "  Bohemian,"  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word, 
is  a  person,  man  or  woman,  who  does  not  go  into 
"society;"  who  is  happy-go4ucky,  tu^conven- 
tional,  now  "flush,"  now  "short*'  of  money; 
who,  having  money,  spends  it  freely,  enjoying 
it,  and  having  none,  hopes  for  it  in  the  future; 
who  makes  the  best  of  everything,  and  takes  life 
as  it  comes.  Your  true  Bohemian  is  a  philoso- 
pher, and  in  spite  of  his  unconventionality  he  is 
at  least  as  apt  to  be  respectable  as  a  leader  in 
conventional  society. 

Boycott.  The  word  "boycott"  originated 
in  this  way:  Lord  Erne,  an  Irish  landnowner, 
had  for  his  agent,  Captain  Boycott,  Lou^h  Mai^, 
Connemara,  who  treated  the  tenants  with  such 
severity  that  they  petitioned  for  his  removal. 
As  Lord  Erne  ignored  their  complaints,  they  and 
their  83anpathizers  retaliated  in  the  autumn  of 
1880^  by  refusing  to  work  for  Boycott  and  pre- 
venting any  one  else  from  doing  so.  Hie  agent 
would  have  been  ruined  had  not  certain  Ulster 
men,  protected  by  an  armed  force,  come  to  his 
relief  and  husbanded  the  crops.  Boycott, 
meaning  "a  combination  that  refuses  to  hold 
any  relations,  either  public  or  private,  bumness 
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or  social,  with  any  person  or  persons,  on  aooonnt 
of  political  or  other  differences,"  was  first  used 
by  the  Irish  Land  Leaguers,  and  the  word 
thence  passed  into  popular  use. 

Bridges*  The  earUest  bridges  were  no  doubt 
trunks  of  trees.  The  arch  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  aoaongst  most  oi  the  nations  (^an- 
tiquity. Even  the  Greeks  had  not  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  it  to  api^y  it  to  bridge  build- 
ing. The  Rcunans  were  the  first  to  employ  the 
prmdple  of  the  arch  in  this  direction,  aiid  after 
the  construction  of  such  a  work  as  the  great 
arched  sewer  at  Rome,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  a 
bridge  over  the  Tiber  woiild  be  of  comparatively 
easy  execution.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of 
the  Roman  bridse  was  the  bridge  built  by  Au- 
gustus over  the  Nera  at  Nami,  the  vestiges  of 
which  still  remain.  It  consisted  of  four  arches, 
the  longest  oi  142  feet  span.  The  most  cele- 
brated Bridges  of  ancient  Rome  were  not  gen- 
erally, however,  distinguished  by  the  extraor- 
dinar3r  size  of  tneir  arcnes,  nor  by  the  lightness 
c^  their  J^ers,  but  by  their  excellence  and  dura- 
bility. The  span  of  their  arches  seldom  exceeded 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  they  were  mostlv 
semicircular,  or  nearly  so.  The  Romans  built 
bridges  wherever  their  conquests  extended,  and 
in  Britain  there  are  still  a  niunber  of  bridges 
dating  from  Roman  times.  One  oi  the  most 
ancient  post-Roman  bridges  in  England  is  the 
Gothic  triangular  bridge  at  Cropland,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, said  to  have  been  built  in  860,  having 
three  archways  meeting  in  a  common  center  at 
their  apex,  and  three  roadways.  The  longest 
old  brioge  in  Enciand  was  that  over  the  Trent 
at  Burton,  in  StiSfordshire,  built  in  the  Twelfth 
Century,  of  squared  freestone,  and  recently 
pulled  down,  it  consisted  of  thirty-six  arches, 
and  was  1,545  feet  long.  Old  London  bridge 
was  commenced  in  1176,  and  finished  in  1209. 
It  had  houses  on  each  side  like  a  regular  street 
till  175&-58.  In  1831.  it  was  altogether  removed, 
the  new  bridge,  whion  had  been  begun  in  1824, 
having  then  been  finished.  The  art  of  bridge- 
buildmg  made  no  progress  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  Empire  till  the  Eighteenth  Cen* 
tury,  when  the  French  architects  l^gan  to  intro- 
duce improvements,  and  the  constructions  of 
Perronet  (Nogent-sur-Seine;  Neuilly;  Louis 
XVI.  bridge  at  Paris)  are  masterpieces.  Within 
the  last  half  centurv  or  so  the  use  of  steam  and 
iron,  the  immense  developments  of  all  mechani- 
caX  contrivances,  and  the  great  demand  for  rail- 
way bridges  and  viaducts  have  given  a  great 
stimulus  to  invention  in  this  department.  Stone 
brid^  consist  of  an  arch  or  series  of  arches, 
and  m  building  them  the  properties  of  the  arch, 
the  nature  of  the  materials,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters have  to  be  carefully  considered.  It  has  been 
found  that  in  the  construction  of  an  arch  the 
slipping  of  the  stones  upon  one  another  is  pre- 
vented by  their  mutual  pressure  and  the  friction 
of  their  surfaces;  the  use  of  cement  is  thus 
subordinate  to  the  principle  of  construction  in 
contributing  to  the  strength  and  maintenance  of 
the  fabric.  The  masonry  or  rock  which  receives 
the  lateral  thrust  of  an  arch  is  called  the  abut- 
mentj  the  perpendicular  supports  are  the  'piers. 
The  width  of  an  arch  is  its  span;  the  greatest  span 
in  any  stone  bridge  is  about  250  feet.    A  one- 


span  bridge  has,  of  course,  no  piers.  In 
structing  a  bridge  across  a  deep  stream  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  smallest  possible  number 
of  points  of  support.  Hers  in  the  waterway  are 
not  onlj  expensive  to  form,  but  obstruct  the 
navigaticm  of  the  river,  and  by  the  very  extent 
of  resisting  surface  they  expose  the  structure  to 
shocks  and  the  wearing  action  oi  the  water.  In 
building  an  arch,  a  tunber  framework  is  used 
called  the  center,  or  centering.  The  centerina 
has  to  keep  the  stones  or  voustovrt  in  position  tiu 
they  are  keyed  in,  that  is,  aQ  fixed  in  thdr  places 
by  the  insertion  c^  the  keystone.  The  fivst  imi 
bridges  were  erected  from  about  1777  to  1790. 
The  same  general  prindples  apply  to  the  eoD- 
struction  of  iron  as  of  stone  bridges,  but  the 
greater  coheaon  and  adaptability  of  the  material 
give  more  liberty  to  the  architect,  and  much 
greater  width  <^  span  is  possible.  At  first,  iron 
bridges  were  erected  in  tne  form  of  arches,  and 
the  material  employed  was  oast  iron;  but  the 
arch  has  now  been  ^nerally  superseded  by  the 
beam  or  girder,  with  its  numerous  modifications; 
and  wrought  iron  or  steel  is  likewise  found  to  be 
much  better  adapted  for  resisting  a  great  tensile 
strain  than  cast  metaL  Numerous  modifications 
exist  of  the  beam  or  girder,  as  the  lattice-girder, 
boiDstring-girder,  etc. ;  but  of  these  none  is  more 
interesting  than  the  tubular  or  hollow  girder, 
first  rendered  famous  from  its  employment  bv 
Robert  Stephenson  in  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait,  and  connect- 
ing^ Anglesey  with  the  mainland  of  North  Wales. 
This  is  known  as  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge. 
The  tubes  are  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  con- 
structed of  riveted  plates  m  wrought  iron,  with 
rows  of  rectangular  tubes  or  cells  for  the  floor  and 
roof  respectively.  The  bridge  consists  erf  two 
of  these  enormous  tubes  or  hollow  beams  laid 
side  by  dde,  one  for  the  up  and  the  other  for  the 
down  traffic  of  the  railway^  and  extending  each 
to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Other 
tubular  bridges  of  importance  are  Uie  Conway 
Brid^,  over  the  River  Conway,  an  erection  iden- 
tical m  principle  with  the  Britannia  Bridge,  but 
on  a  smialler  scale;  the  Brotherton  Bridge  over 
the  river  Aire;  the  tubular  railway  bridge  across 
the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  has  this 
peculiaritv,  that  the  roadway  is  carried  above 
instead  of  through  the  tubes;  and  the  Victoria 
Bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  Canada.  In 
many  respects  this  structure  was  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  Britannia  Bridge,  being  sup- 
ported by  twenty-four  piers,  and  neariy  two 
miles  in  length,  or  about  five  and  a  half  timee 
that  of  the  bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait. 
The  bridge  over  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  Queena- 
ferry,  a  notable  structure,  has  two  chief  spans 
of  1,710  feet,  two  others  of  680  feet,  fifteen  of 
168  feet,  and  seven  small  arc'ies,  and  will  give 
a  clear  dead  way  for  navigatioi  purposes  of  150 
feet  above  high-water  of  spring-tides.  The 
great  spans  consist  of  a  cantilever  at  either  end« 
680  feet  long,  and  a  central  girder  of  350  feet. 
A  girder  railway  bridge  across  the  Firth  of  Tay 
at  Dundee  was  opened  in  1887,  being  the  second 
built  at  the  same  place,  after  the  fiiit  had  given 
way  in  a  great  storm.  It  is  two  miles  seventy- 
three  yards  lon^,  has  eight^r-five  spans,  is  seven- 
ty-seven feet  high  and  carries  two  lines  of  raila. 
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Both  bridm  were  built  to  carry  the  lines  of 
the  North  British  Railway.  The  Crumlin  Rail- 
way Viaduct,  South  Wales,  haying  lattice- 
girders  supported  on  open-work  piers  is  more 
remarkable  for  hdght  than  length,  bdng  200 
feet  high.  Suspension  bridges,  oeing  entirely 
independent  of  central  supports,  do  not  interfere 
with  the  river,  and  may  be  erected  where  it  is 
impracticable  to  build  bridges  of  any  other  kind. 
The  entire  weight  of  a  suspension  bridge  rests 
upon  the  piers  at  either  end  from,  which  it  is 
suspended,  all  the  weight  being  below  the  points 
of  support.  Such  bridges  always  swinjg  a  Uttle, 
giving  a  vibratory  movement  which  imparts  a 
pecuhar  sensation  to  the  passenger.  The  modes 
of  constructing  these  bridges  are  various.  The 
roadway  is  suspended  either  from  chains  or 
from  wire-ropes,  the  ends  of  which  require 
to  be  anchored,  that  is  attached  to  the  solid 
rock  or  masses  of  masonry  or  iron.  One  of 
the  earlier  of  the  great  suspension  bridges 
is  that  constructed  b^  Tdford  over  the  Meniu 
Strait  near  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridse, 
finished  in  1£&5;  the  opening  between  the 
points  of  suspension  is  580  feet.  The  Hammer- 
smith Chain-bridge,  the  Union  Suspension 
bridge  near  Berwick,  and  the  suspension  bridge 
over  the  Avon  at  Clifton  are  other  Britbh 
examples.  On  the  European  Continent,  the 
Fribourg  Suspenmon  bridge  in  Switzerland, 
span  870  feet,  erected  1834,  is  a  celebrated 
work ;  as  is  that  over  the  Danube  connect- 
ing Buda  with  Pesth.  In  America  thp  lower 
suspension  bridee  over  the  Niagara,  two 
miles  below  the  falls,  now  replaced  by  a  steel 
arch  bridge,  was  821  feet  lon^;  it  had  two 
roadways  connected  together  but  fifteen  feet 
apart,  the  lower  serving  for  ordinary  traffic, 
the  upper  canying  three  lines  of  rails,  245 
feet  stbove  the  river.  Another  bridge,  close 
to  the  faUs,  has  a  span  of  1,268  feet.  The 
Cincinnati  bridge  over  the  Ohio  has  a  length  of 
2j720  feet.    A  suspension  bridge  of  ^eat 


mtude,  connecting  the  city  of  New  York  with 
Brooklyn,  was  opened  in  1883.  The  central 
or  main  span  is  1,595^  feet  from  tower  to 
tower,  ancf  the  land  spans  between  the  towers 
and   the  anchorages  930  feet  each;    the  ap- 

E roach  on  the  ^^w  York  side  is  2,492  feet 
»ng,  and  that  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  1,901 
feet:  total  length  of  bridge  5,989  feet.  The 
height  of  the  platform  at  the  center  is  135 
feet  above  hign  water,  and  at  the  ends  119 
feet.  The  rofSway  is  eighty-five  feet  broad, 
and  is  divided  into  five  sections,  the  two  out- 
side for  vehicles,  the  two  inner  for  trolley- 
cars,  the  middle  one,  twelve  feet  above  the 
rest,  for  foot-passengers.  Cost  over  $15,000,- 
000.  Though  the  oldest  bridges  on  record 
were  built  of  wood,  like  the  Sublician  Bridge 
at  Rome,  or  that  thrown  b^  Csesar  across  the 
Rhine,  it  is  only  in  certain  places  and  for 
certain  purposes  that  wood  is  much  used  at 
presoit.  In  modem  times  Germany  has  been 
the  school  for  wooden  bridges.  Perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  wooden  bridges  was 
that  which  spanned  the  Rhine  at  Schanhausen 
in  Switzeriand.  This  was  364  feet  in  length 
and  eighteen  feet  broad.  It  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Ulrio  Grubenman,  a  village 


carpenter,  in  1758,  and  was  destroyed  by  the 
French,  in  1799.  In  the  United  States  we  have 
some  fine  examples,  the  Trenton  Bridge  over 
the  Delaware,  erected  in  1804;  the  bridge  over 
the  Susquehanna,  etc. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  developments  in 
the  art  of  bridge  construction  are  to  be  found 
in  North  America,  where  an  enormous  railway 
system,  traversing  a  country  of  great  rivers  ana 
ravines,  has  given  an  exceptional  stimulus  to 
the  art.  The  main  characteristics  of  American 
bridges  are  simplicity  and  boldness  of  design, 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  members  to  a 
minimum  by  the  use  of  open  trusses  composed 
of  simple  systems  rather  than  the  plate, 
tubular;  or  closely-latticed  girders  of  European 
engineers,  thus  offering  less  resistance  to  wind 
pressure. 

NOTABLE  BRIDGES 

Albany  (orer  the  Hudaon).  Iron;  length  of  dmw,  400 
feet. 

Arcaenll  Aqaedaet.  Stone;  length,  1^79  feet;  eemi* 
circular  arch. 

Barenttn  Vladaet.  Stone;  length,  1,545  feet;  eemi- 
drcuUr  arch. 

Blscarl  Aaaeduei.    Stone;  length.  1,222  feet;  ogiraL 

Bombay  (Madras) .    Length,  3,730  feet. 

BOHM*    Wrought  iron;  length,  1,760  feet;  lattice. 

Brighton  yiadact.  Brick;  length,  960  feet;  semi- 
circular arch. 

Britannia.    Wrought  iron;  length,  1,488  feet;  tubular. 

Brooklyn  (East  River).  Length,  5,989  feet;  suspen- 
sion. 

Carpentrat  Aqueduct.  Stone;  length,  1,687  feet; 
semi-circular  arch. 

Chnnmont  Yladuct.  length,  1,968  feet;  semi-circular 
arch. 

CInclnnntI  nnd  Corlngton  (over  the  Ohio).  Built, 
1867;  reconstructed,  1897;  length,  2,720  feet;  sus- 
pension. 

Cfeveland  VImdnci.  Length,  3,211  feet;  width,  64 
feet;  contains  a  drawbridge  332  feet  in  length,  46  feel 
wide,  and  68  feet  above  the  ordinarv  water  mars. 

Clifton,  now  known  as  the  Upper  Arch  (over  Niagara 
River).    Length.  1,268  feet. 

Congleton  YUduct.  Stone;  length,  2370  feet;  arch, 
segment. 

Crumlin  Ylnduct.    Iron:  len^,  1,050  feet;  truss-gird. 

Danube  (near  Stadlan,  Austria).  Iron;  length,  2,520 
feet. 

Dee  Viaduct.  Stone;  length,  1,388  feet;  semi-drcular 
arch. 

Dinting  Yale  Tladuet.  Timber;  length,  1,452  feet; 
arch,  segment. 

Dubuque  (over  Mississippi).    Iron;  length,  1.758  feet. 

Florence  (over  the  Amo).  Built  1569;  marble;  length, 
322  feet;  elliptical  arch. 

Forth  Bridge.  Over  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Scotland; 
cantilever;  iron  and  steel;  length,  nearly  two  miles, 
including  approaches.    Opened  March  4,  1890. 

Fransdon  Vladuet.  Stone;  length,  1,916  feet;  semi- 
circular arch. 

€kMlaTery  Irrigation  Aqueduct.  Stone;  length,  2,356 
feet;  arch,  sestnent. 

Goeltssehthal  Tladuet.  Stone;  length,  1,900  feet; 
elliptical  arch. 

Harlem  Blfer  Aqueduct  (High  Bridge).  Stone; 
length.  1,450  feet;  semi-circular  arch. 

Hell  Gate  Bridge.  Largest  steel-aroh  bridge  in  the 
worid.    Length,  17,000  feet. 

Indre  Viaduct.  Stone;  length,  2,463  feet;  semi-droular 
arch. 

Klnsua  Viaduct  (R.  R.).  On  Bradford  branch  of  New 
York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western  R.  R.,  near  Bradford, 
Pa.,  iron;  height,  301  feet;  length  2,052  feet. 

Lisbon  Aqueduct.    Stone;  length.  3.805  feet;  ogival. 

London  Bridge.  The  present  stone  bridge  is  920  feet 
long,  56  feet  wide  and  55  feet  high,  with  a  central  span 
of  150  feet.  .      ^  . 

LoulsriUe,  Kr.  (over  the  Ohio).    Length.  5,310  feet. 

Malntenon  Aqueduct.  Stone;  length,  16,367  feet; 
semi-circular  arch.  ,       ,      ^^^ 

Minneapolis  Suspension  Bridge.  Ompleted,  1876; 
length,  with  approaches,  one  mile. 

MontpelUer  Aqueduct.  Stone;  length,  8,214  feet; 
semi-*circular  arch. 
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New  Tmw  Bridge.  Acron  the  Firth  of  Tay  near  Dundee, 
SootUnd,  a  steel  truaa  brid«e,  10 J80  feet  Ions. 

NUsars  C»nttle?er.  Steel  bridge  over  the  Niagara 
River;  length,  910  feet. 

magam  Suspension.  (Now  replaced  by  ateel  and 
known  aa  the  Lo^er  Arch.)  Total  length,  about  2,220 
feet;  width  of  span,  821  feet;  height  above  nver.  245  feet. 

Noffent-sar-Mame  Viaduct.  Stone;  length,  2,722 
feet;  oemi-^^ircular  arch. 

Omaha  (over  the  Miasouri).     Len^,  2,800  feet. 


Pafta.     Stone;  length.  620  feet;  ogivaL 

Poachkeepsle.     Iron;  cantilever:  leng    .     . 

Qveoee  Cantilever.    Across  the  St.   Lawrence,  built 
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1900-15,  3,240  feet  long,  Containing,  at  date  of  comple- 
tion, the  largest  cantilever  span  in  the  world. 
'ney  (over  the  Mississippi).     Iron;  length,  3,200  feet. 
ihester  (new).    Cast   iron;  length,    498   feet;    arch, 
segment. 

EockTine  Bridge.  Near  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  is  the  largest 
four>track  stone  railway  bridge  in  the  world.  Length, 
3,810  feet.  It  contains  forty-eight  70-foot  stone  arches, 
and  cost  $1,000,000. 

St.  Anne's.    Wroiight  iron;  length,  1,350  feet;  tubular. 

St.  Charies  (Mo.).     Iron;  length,  6.536  feet. 

St.  Lools  (across  the  Miasiasippi).  Minnesota  and  North 
Western  R.  R.;  iron;  1,825  feet  long,  draw  span  412 
feet  lon^,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  largest  and 
heaviest  in  the  world. 

Trenton  (Delaware).  Timber;  length,  960  ft.' frame  truss. 

Tnnkhannock  Viaduct.  Largest  concrete  bridge  in 
the  world.     Length,  2,375  feet. 

Victoria  (St.  Lawrence).  Wrought  iron;  len^h,  9,437 
feet:  tubular;  built,  1854;  replaced  bv  truss  bridge,  1897. 

Washington  Bridge  (across  Harlem  River  valley, 
N.  Y.);  two  steel  arches  of  510  feet  span;  roadway, 
80  feet  wide;  length,  2,375  feet;  height  above  the 
Harlem  River,  133  feet. 

Wmiamsbarg*  Across  East  River,  oonneoting  Man- 
hattan and  Brooldyn.  Total  length,  7,275  feet; 
main  8i>an,  1,600  feet;  width,  118  feet;  height  above 
mean  high  water,  135  feet;  cost  912,000,000,  exclusive 
of  real  estate. 

British  Lion.  Thia  term  Bymbolizes  the 
spirit  of  pugnacity  of  the  British  nation,  as 
opposed  to  "John  Bull,"  which  symbolizes  the 
substantiality,  obstinacy,  and  solidity  of  the 
British  nation,  with  all  its  prejudices  and 
national  peculiarities.  To  rouse  John  Bull  is 
to  tread  on  his  corns;  to  rouse  the  British  lion 
is  to  blow  the  war-trumpet  in  his  ears. 

Brother  Jonathan  is  a  collective  per- 
sonification of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
When  General  Waajmigton,  after  being  ap- 
jK>inted  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  came  to  Massachusetts  to  organise 
it  and  make  preparations  for  the  defense  of  the 
oountrv,  he  foimd  a  great  want  of  ammunition 
and  other  means  necessary  to  meet  the  powerful 
foe  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  great  difficulty 
to  obtain  them.  If  attacked  in  such  condition, 
the  cause  at  once  might  be  hopeless.  On  one 
occasion,  at  that  anxious  period,  a  consultation 
of  the  officers  and  others  was  had,  when  it 
seemed  no  way  could  be  devised  to  make  such 

S reparation  as  was  necessary.  His  Excellency, 
onathan  Trumbull,  the  elder,  was  then  governor 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  whose  jud^ent 
and  aid  the  Generalplaced  the  greatest  reliance, 
and  remarked:  ^'We  must  consult  'Brother 
Jonathan'  on  the  subject.''  He  did  so,  and  the 
governor  was  successful  in  supplying  many  of 
5ie  wants  of  the  army.  When  difficulties  after- 
wfuxls  arose,  and  the  army  was  spread  over  the 
country,  it  became  a  byword,  "We  must  consult 
Brother  Jonathan." 

Burial  is  applied  to  the  prevalent  method 
amone  civilizea  nations  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  by  hiding  them  in  the  earth.  The  general 
tendency  of  mankind  has  been  to  bury  the 
dead  out  of  sight  of  the  hving;  and  various 


as  the  methods  of  aceoroplirfiing  this  end  have 
been,  they  have  resolved  themadves  into  ^iree 
great  classifications:  (1)  The  simple  closing  up 
of  the  body  in  wood  or  stcme.  (2)  The  burning 
of  the  body  and  the  enUnnbing  of  the  ashes. 
(3)  The  embalmin|;  of  the  body.  Some  of  the 
grandest  buildings  m  the  wcn-ld  have  been  t<Hnb8; 
such  are  the  pyramids,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the 
tomb  of  Cecum  Metella,  and  many  temples  scat- 
tered over  Hindustan.  Thus,  the  respeet  paid  by 
the  hving  to  the  dead  has  pres^ved  for  the  world 
many  magnificent  fruits  of  architectural  goiiua 
and  labor.  A  notion  that  the  dead  may  require 
the  things  they  have  be&x  fond  of  in  hfe  haa 
also  preserved  to  the  existing  world  many  relics 
of  the  customs  of  past  Ages.  The  tombs,  of 
Egypt  have  suppUed  An  immense  quantity  of 
them,  which  have  taught  the  present  age  more 
of  the  manners  of  ancient  nations  than  all  the 
learned  books  that  have  been  written*  It  is  an 
awful  remembrance,  at  the  same  time,  that 
inanimate  things  were  not  all  that  the  dead  were 
expected  to  taJce  with  them.  Herodotus  tells 
us  of  favorite  horses  and  slaves  sacrificed  at  the 
holocaust  of  the  dead  chief.  The  same  thing 
has  been  done  in  ou;  own  day  in  Ashantee. 
In  many  countries  the  wives  had  the  doom,  or 
privilege,  as  it  was  thought,  of  d^>arting  with 
their  husbands;  and  down  to  the  present  gener- 
ation the  practice  has  hved  in  full  vigor  m  the 
Hindu  suttee.  Among  the  Jews,  the  Gredcs. 
the  Romans,  and  many  ancient  nations  the  dead 
were  buried  beyond  the  towns.  In  Christian 
coimtries,  if  the  remains  of  the  saint  to  whom  a 
church  was  dedicated  could  be  obtained,  they 
were  buried  near  the  altar  in  the  choir.  It  became 
a  prevalent  desire  to  be  buried  near  these  saints, 
and  the  bodies  of  men  etiunent  lor  their  piety,  or 
high  in  rank,  came  thus  to  be  buried  in  cnurchesw 

Camouflage  {kd!^m6i^-il6Mh'),  a  Fr^idi 
term  used  to  denote  various  means  or  methods  of 
protective  concealment,  as,  for  example,  the 
painting  of  ships,  supply  trains,  wagons,  or 
cannon  in  such  manner  as  to  render  them 
practically  indistinguishable  from  their  sur- 
roimdin^  when  viewed  at  a  distance.  Dummy 
suns  with  dummy  guimers  and  ammunition 
dumps  are  constructed  so  as  to  draw  the  enemy's 
fire  upon  certain  points.  Hills  with  trees  aiid 
grazing  cattle  are  painted  on  screens  hidins 
the  passage  of  soldiers  or  supply  trains  bdiind 
them.  On  the  western  front  in  the  great  Euro- 
pean war  the  practice  of  this  art  proved  of  great 
value  and  led  to  its  extension  in  many  unsus- 
pected fields,  especially  by  the  French  who 
organized  regular  corps  tot  the  purpose.  The 
artists  with  their  forces  of  scene  painters, 
sculptors,  mechanics,  and  carpenters  are  styled 
camoxijleurs. 

Candlemas 9  in  its  eceleoastical  meaning, 
is  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  is  observed  on  the  2d  of  February.  This 
festival  is  very  strictly  kept  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  there  being  a  procesdon  with 
many  lights  candles,  and  those  required  for  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  year  being  also  on  thai 
occasion  consecrated;  hence  the  name  Candle- 
mas Day.  In  Scotland,  this  day  became  one  ol 
four  term-days  appointed  for  periodical  annual 
payments  of  money,  interest,  and  taxes. 
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An  old  document,  of  the  time  of  Henr^  Yin., 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  London,  concerning  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  the  E^lish  Church,  speaks  thus 
of  the  custom  of  carrying  candles :  ' '  On  Candle- 
mas Daye  it  shall  be  declared  that  the  bearyinge 
of  candels  is  done  in  memorie  of  Christe,  the 
spirituall  lyjghte  whom  Simeon  dyd  prophecye 
['a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles '],  as  it  is  redde  in 
the  churche  that  dave."  But  an  older  and 
heathen  origin  is  ascrioed  to  the  practice.  The 
Bomans  were  in  the  habit  of  burmng  candles  on 
this  day  to  the  goddess  Februa,  the  mother  of 
Mars.  There  is  a  tradition  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  which  extends  also  to  the  United  States, 
to  the  effect  that  a  fine  Candlemas  portends  a 
severe  winter.  In  Scotland,  the  pro^iostication 
Is  expressed  in  the  following  distich: 
"  If  Candlemaa  \a  fur  and  clear. 
There'll  be  twa  winters  io  the  year." 

Carpet-baggers.  Corrupt  and  often 
Ignorant  politicians  —  mostly  from  the  North 
—  who  flocked  to  the  South  during  the  era  of 
Reconstruction.  They  were  uniformly  "on  the 
make,"  and  were  responsible  for  much  of  the 
venality  and  rascality  that  disgraced  that  period 
of  the  history  of  the  South. 

Castle  Garden.  Popularly  referred  to  as 
the  landing  place  for  European  emigrants.  It  is  a 
circular  bimding  situatea  on  the  Battery,  New 
York,  and  from  1866  to  1891  served  the  above 
nam^  purpose.    It  is  now  used  as  an  aauarium. 

Catacombs.  Subterraneous  chambers  and 
passages  formed  generally  in  a  rook,  which  is 
soft  and  easily  excavated,  such  as  tt^a. 
The  most  celebrated  catacombs  are  those 
on  the  Via  Appia,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Home.  To  these  dreary  crypts  it  is  believed 
that  the  early  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of 
retiring,  in  order  to  celebrate  their  new  worship 
in  times  of  persecution,  and  in  them  were  buried 
many  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  primitive 
€hurch.  They  consist  of  long,  narrow  galleries, 
usually  about  eight  feet  h^  and  6ye  f^t  wide, 
which  twist  and  turn  in  all  directions,  very  much 
resembling  mines.  The  ^vee  were  constructed, 
by  hollowing  out  a  portion  of  the  rock,  at  the 
SKle  of  the  gallery,  large  enough  to  contain  the 
body.  The  entrance  was  then  built  up  with 
stones,  on  which  usually  the  letters  D.  M.  (Deo 
Maximo),  or  XP,  the  firat  two  letters  of  the  Greek 
name  of  Christ,  were  inscribed.  Other  inscrip- 
tions and  marks,  such  as  the  cross,  are  also  found. 
At  irregulaT  intervals  these  galleries  expand  into 
wide  and  lofty  vaulted  chambers,  in  which  the 
service  of  the  Church  was  no  doubt  celebrated, 
and  which  still  have  the  appearance  of  churches. 
The  original  extent  of  the  catacombs  is  uncer- 
tain, the  guides  maintaining  that  they  have  a 
length  of  twenty  miles,  whereas  about  six  only 
can  now  be  ascertained  to  exist,  and  of  these 
many  portions  have  either  fallen  in  or  become 
dangerous.  Art  found  ite  way  into  the  catacombs 
at  an  eaa-ly  period,  and  many  remains  of  fres- 
coes are  still  fovmd  in  them.  Belzoni,  in  1815 
and  1818,  explored  many  Egyptian  catacombs 
built  3,000  years  ago,  and  brought  to  England 
the  Sarcopte^uft  of.  Psammetidius.  formed  of 
Oriental  alabaster  exquisitely  sculptured.  In 
the  Parisian  cataooni^,  formeriy  stone  quarries, 


human  remains  from  the  Cemetery  of  the  Inno- 
cente  were  deposited  in  1786,  and  many  of  the 
victims  of  the  Revolution  of  1792-^  are  in- 
terred in  them. 

Catching  a  Tartar  means  to  be  outdone 
or  outwitted.  An  Irish  soldier  in  a  battle 
a^inst  the  Turks  shouted  to  his  conunanding 
officer  that  he  had  caught  a  "Tartar."  "Bring 
him  along,  then,"  said  the  general.  "But  he 
won't  come."  "Then  come  along  yourself." 
"  Bedad,  and  so  I  would,  but  he  won't  let  me," 
answered  Pat. 

Cemeteries,  National.  In  the  United 
States  numerous  cemeteries  are  maintained  by 
the  Federal  government  for  the  burial,  free  of 
cost,  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  army  and 
navy  who  have  died  in  the  regular  or  volunteer 
service  or  after  having  been  mustered  out  or 
honorably  discharged.  The  same  righte  are 
accorded  to  army  nurses,  and,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  war  department,  wives  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  may  also  be  interred. 
The  national  cemeteries  are  in  the  charge  of  the 
quartermaster-general  of  the  War  Department 
at  Washington.  With  the  exception  of  one  in 
Mexico  City,  all  of  the  84  national  cemeteries 
are  situated  within  the  United  States.  The 
following  List  shows  their  location: 


(Peten- 


Alexandria,  La. 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Anderaonville,  Qa. 

Andrew  Johnson  (Greene* 
viUe),  Tenn. 

Annapolis,  Md. 

Antietam    (Sharpsburg), 
Md. 

Arlington,  Va. 

Balls  Bluff  (Leesburg).  Va. 

Barrancas,  Fla. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battleground  (Washing- 
ton), D.  C. 

Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Beverly,  N.  J. 

Brownsville,  Tex. 

Camp  Butler,  111. 

CSamp  Nelson,  Ky. 

Cave  Hill  (LouisviUe),  Ky. 

Chalmette,  La. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

City  Point,  Va. 

Cold  Harbor,  Va. 

Corinth,  Miss. 

Oown  Hill  (Indianapolis), 
Ind. 

Culpeper,  Va. 

Custer    Battlefield    (Crow 
Agency),  Mont, 
ress  Hills  (Brooklyn), 

.:.  Y. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Danville,  Va. 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Finns  Point  (Salem),  N.  J. 

Florence,  S.  C. 

Fort  Doneleon  (Dover), 
Tenn. 

Fort  Gibson,  Okla. 

Fort  Harrison  (Varina 
Grove),  Va. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Fort  McPherson  (Max- 
well), Neb. 

Fort  Scott,  Kans. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Center  of  Area  and  Population  of 

the  U.  S.  The  center  of  area  <rf  the  United 
States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  other 
recent  actessions,   is  in  northeni    Kanwifli  in 


^^ 


Glendale,  Va. 

Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Hampton,  Va. 

Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Knoxville,  Tenn* 

Lebanon,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Loudon  Park  (Baltioaore)^ 
Md. 

Marietta,  Ga. 

Memphis,  Teno. 

Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Mill  Springs  (Nancy),  Ky. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Mound  aty.  III. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Natches,  Miss. 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

Newbern,  N.  C. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Poplar     Grove 
burg),  Va. 

Port  Hudson,  La. 

Quincy,  lU. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Richmond.  Va. 

Rock  Island,  lU. 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Seven  Pines,  Va. 

Shiloh    (Pittoburg    Land> 
inp),  Tenn. 

Soldiers'  Home  (Washing- 
ton). D.  C. 

Springfield,  Mo. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Staunton,  Va. 

Stone     River     (Murfreos- 
boro),  Tenn. 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Wilmington,  N.  C; 

Winchester,  Va. 
1  Woodlawn  (Elmira),  N.  Y. 
'  Yorktown,  Va. 
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approximate  latitude  39^  55',  and  approximate 
longitude  98®  5(K.  The  center  of  population,  in- 
dicated below,  is,  therefore,  about  tnree-fourths 
of  a  degree  south  and  more  than  twelve  degrees 
east  of  the  center  of  area. 


Date 


1790 
1800 
1810 

1820 
1830 

1840 

1850 

1860 
1870 

1880 

1890 
1900 
1910 


Centkb  of  Population, 

Approximate  Location  bt 

Important  Towns 


23  miles  east  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  .    . 

18  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  .  . 
40  miles  northwest  by  west  of  Wash- 

incton,  D.  C,       . 
16  milea  Dorlli  of  W  ...l-t  i   k    \  n  ,   . 

19  milofl  W.£?.  W.of  ^T-.r,.^^.■hi,  \u  (;he 
present  State  of  W    Va,, 

16  miles  south  of  Uturkj^burE,  hi  the 
present  State  fjf  W    Vn  ,     ,         .    , 

23  uiilefl  S^  E  of  Parkenburg,  in  the 
pre-wDt  Stfttfl  of  W.  Vr.,     ... 

20  inili^  ery^ith  of  Cbillicotfie.  Oliio,  . 
48  mUeS  tav^i  >^V-  r,.,rrh  ,.f  rir,.n-,r.r,,^ti, 

Ohio 

8  miles  west  by  south  of  Cincinnati, 

Ohio 

20  miles  east  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  .  . 
6  miles  southeast  of  Columbus,  Ind., 

W.  part  of  Bloomington,  Ind 

Total 


Wbstwa^ 
Movement 

During 
Prbcbdino 

Decade, 
Miles 


41 

36 
50 

39 

55 

55 

81 

42 

58 
48 
14 
39 
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Chemical  Substances,  Common 
Names  of* 

Common  Names  Chemical  Names 

Alum Sulphate  of  aluminum  and  potas- 
sium. 

Aqua  fortis, Nitric  acid. 

Aqua  regia, Nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Calomel. Mercurous  chloride. 

Carbolic  acid,     ....  Phenol. 

Caustic  potash Potassium  hydrate. 

Caustic  soda, Sodium  hydrate. 

Chalk, Calcium  carbonate. 

•Copperas Sulphate  of  iron. 

Corrosive  sublimate,     .   Mercuric  chloride. 

Cream  of  tartar,    .    .    .  Bitartrate  of  potassium. 

Epsom  salts, Magnesium  sulphate. 

Fire  damp Light  carbureted  hydrogen,  me- 
thane. 

Glauber's  salt Sodium  sulphate. 

Goulard  water,  ....   Basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Grape  sugar, Glucose. 

Iron  psnites, Sulphide  of  iron. 

Jewelers'  putty,     .    .    .  Oxide  of  tin. 

Laughing  gas,    ....   Nitrous  oxide. 

Lime, Calcium  oxide. 

Lunar  caustic.   ....  Silver  nitrate. 

Mosaic  gold. Bisulphide  of  tin. 

Muriatic  acid,    ....   Hydrochloric  acid. 

Plaster  of  Paris,    .    .    .  Calcium  sulphate. 

Realgar, Sulphide  of  arsenic. 

Red  lead Oxide  of  lead. 

Rochelle  salts Sodium  potassium  tartrate. 

Sal  ammoniac Ammonium  chloride. 

Salt,  common,  ....  Sodium  chloride. 

Salt  of  tartar  (potash).    Potassium  carbonate. 

Saltpetre, Potassium  nitrate. 

Salts  of  lemon,  ....  Oxalic  acid. 

Slaked  lime, Calcium  hydrate. 

Soda, Sodium  carbonate. 

Soda,  baking,     ....  Sodium  bicarbonate. 

Soda,  washing Sodium  carbonate. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn,     .   Ammonia,  solution  of. 

Spirits  of  salts,  ....  Hydrochloric  acid. 

Sugar  of  lead L«ad  acetate. 

Tartar  emetic Potassium  aiAimony  tartrate. 

Verdiffris Basic  acetate  of  copper. 

Vermilion Sulphide  of  mercury. 

Vinegar. Dilute  acetic  acid. 

Vitriol,  blue Copper  sulphate. 

Vitriol,  green,    ....   Ferrous  sulphate. 

Vitriol,  oil  of Sulphuric  acid. 

Vitriol,  white Zinc  sulphate. 

Volatile  alkali Ammonia. 

Chivalry 9  a  term  which  indicates  strictly 
the  organiEation  of  knighthood  as  it  existed  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and    in  a  general  sease  the 


spirit  and  aims  which  distinguished  the  knights 
of  those  times.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the 
chivalrio  ages  were  a  warlike  spirit,  a  lofty  de- 
votion to  the  female  sex,  a  love  of  advaiture, 
and  an  imdefinable  thirst  for  glory.  The  Cru- 
sades gave  for  a  time  a  religious  turn  to  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  and  various  religious  orders  of 
knighthood  arose,  such  as  the  Knights  of  St. 
Jolm,  the  Templars,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  etc. 
The  education  of  a  knight  in  the  days  ofchivalry 
was  as  follows :  In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  sent 
to  the  court  of  some  baron  or  noble  knight, 
where  he  sp^it  his  time  chiefly  in  attending  on 
the  ladies,  and  acauiring  skill  in  the  use  of  arms, 
in  riding,  etc.  Wnen  advancing  age  and  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  arms  had  qualifi^  the  page  for 
war,  he  became  an  esquiref  or  aqutre.  This  word 
is  from  Latin  scuiumf  a  shield,  it  being  among 
other  offices  the  squire's  business  to  carry  the 
shield  of  the  knight  whom  he  served.  The  third 
and  highest  rank  of  chivalry  was  that  of  knight- 
hood, which  was  not  conferred  before  the  twenty- 
first  year,  except  in  the  case  of  distinguished 
birth  or  great  achievements,  llie  individual 
prepared  himself  by  confessing,  fasting,  etc.; 
religious  rites  were  performed;  and  then,  after 
promising  to  be  faithful,  to  protect  ladies  and 
orphans,  never  to  lie  nor  utter  slander,  to  live 
in  harmony  with  his  equals,  etc.,  he  received 
the  accoladej  a  slight  blow  on  the  neck  with 
the  flat  of  the  sword  from  the  person  who 
dubbed  him  a  knight.  This  was  often  done 
on  the  eve  of  battle,  to  stimulate  the  new 
knight  to  deeds  of  valor;  or  after  the  com- 
bat, to  reward  signal  bravery.  Tliough  chiv- 
alry had  its  defects,  chief  amongst  which, 
perhaps,  we  may  note  a  tendency  to  certain 
affectations  and  exaf^gerations  of  sentiment 
and  profession,  yet  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
tempering  in  a  very  beneficial  manner  the 
natural  rudeness  of  feudal  society.  It  tausht 
the  best  ideals  which  the  times  could  un&r- 
stand. 

Christmas  Tree.  The  Christmas  Tree, 
which  has  become  an  almost  universal  symbol, 
and  is  by  most  persons  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Germany,  had  its  ori^n  in  Egypt  at  a 
period  long  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
palm-tree  is  known  to  put  forth  a  branch  every 
month,  and  a  spray  of  this  tree,  with  twelve 
shoots  on  it,  was  used  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of 
the  winter  solstice,  as  a  symbol  of  the  year 
conmleted. 

CA^e^T•  The  word,  of  course,  is  Spanish,  and 
is  derived  from  dgarray  the  Spanish  name  for 
grasshopper.  When  the  Spaniards  first  intro- 
duced tobacco  into  Spain  from  the  island  of 
Cuba,  they  cultivated  tne  plant  in  their  gardens, 
which  in  Spanish  are  called  cigarrali.  Each 
grew  his  tobacco  in  his  cigarral.  When  one 
offered  a  smoke  to  a  friend,  he  would  say:  **E* 
de  mi  cigarral^**  that  is,  it  is  from  my  garden. 
Soon  the  expressipn  came  to  be:  "E^ste  cigarro 
es  de  mi  cigarral,''  this  cigar  is  from  my  garden. 
The  grasshopper  (cigarra)  was  very  common  in 
Spain,  and  cigarral  meant  the  place  where  the 
cigarra  sings. 

Citlesy  Popular  Names  of« 

Aberdeen.     Granite  City. 
Aniens.    Oit7  of  the  Violet  Crown. 


MISCELLANY 
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Baf  dad.    City  of  Peace. 

BaUliiiOTe.    Mooumental  City,  ffom  the  number  of 

moDumeDts  it  oooUins. 
Birmlnchanu    The  Midl&nd  Capital. 
JBostoit*    City  of  Notions,  from  the  amount  of  '*  Yankee 

notions/'  eo  called,  manufactured  there;    Hub  of  the 

Universe,  so  called  by  Dr.  OUver  Wendell  Holmes;' 

Tri-Mountain  City,  from  the  three  hills  on  which  it 

was  originally  buut. 
Brighton.    Oueen    of     Wateiins    Pkoes,    ''London- 

super-Mare. 
Brooklyn*    City  of  Churches,   from  the  number  of 

churches  it  contains. 
Buffato*    Queen  City  of  the  Lakes. 
Clilcago.    Garden  (Aty,  from  the  number  and  beauty 

of  its  private  gardens:  Windy  City,  from  the  constant 

winds  olowing  from  the  lakes. 
Ctnclnnati.    Queen  City,  so  called  when  it  was  the 

commercial  metropolis  of  the  Middle  West. 
Cleveland*    Forest  City,  from  tiie  number  of  trees  on 

its  streets. 
Golambns,  Ohio*    The  Areh  City. 
Constaotlnopie*    City  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
Detroit*    City  of  the  Straits,  from  its  location  on  the 

strait  connecting  Lake  ISt.  Clair  and  Lake  £rie. 
EkUnbursli*    Modern  Athens. 
Uannibai*  Bfo.    Bluff  City,  from  its  location  on  the 

blutfs  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Indianapolis.    Railroad  Qty,  from  its  being  a  great 

railroad  center. 
Jemaalenu    Holy  City;  aty  of  David;  aty  of  Peace. 
KeoMuk.  la.    Gate  atv,  from  its  situation  at  the  foot 

of  the  Missiswippi  Rapids. 
Liverpool.    The  Modem  Tyre. 
Louisville,  Ky.    Falls  aty,  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 

River,  here  located. 
liowell,  Mass.    aty  of  Spindles,  from  its  large  manu- 
facturing interests. 
Btanchester.    Cottonopolis. 
Blinneapolls.    Flour  City. 
Nashville.   Tenn.    aty  of  Rocks,  from  its  natural 

surroundings. 
New  Haven,    aty  of  Elms,  from  the  great  number  of 

these  trees  it  contains. 
Mew  Orleans.    Crescent  aty,  from  its  position  on  a 

curve  of  the  MississippL 
New  York.    Empire  City,  from  its  being  the  chief  city 

of  the  United  Sutes. 
Paris,    aty  of  the  Lilv,  or  aty  of  Louis. 
Philadelphia,    aty  of    Brotheriy    Love,    from    the 

meaning  of  the  name. 
Pittsburg*  Pa«     Iron  aty.  from  the  extent  of  its  iron 

manufactures;     and   Smoky   aty,   from   the   smoke 

which  overhangs  it. 
Portland,  Bfe.    Forest  aty,  from  the  number  of  trees 

in  its  streets. 
Bochester,  N.  T.    Flower  aty,  from  the  profusion 

of  flowers  and  extensive  nursenes  there. 
Home,    aty  of  the  Seven  Hills. 
St.   Louis.    Mound  aty,  from  the  artificial  mounds 

found  there. 
San  Francisco,    aty  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
SprlngAeld*  Mass.    aty  of  Homes,  from  the  many 

people  who  own  their  own  homes. 
Springfield*  O.     Flower  aty,  from  the  beauty  of  its 

surroundings. 
Tenice.    aty  of  St.  Mark,  atv  of  the  Seventy  Isles. 
^Vashington.    aty  of  Magnificent  Distances,  from  its 

being  laid  out  on  a  large  and  regular  scale. 
^Vorcestert  Itfass.    The  Faithful  aty.  so  called  from 

its  motto:     Flonat  Semper  CivUaa  FicUiia, 

OolumnBy     Spires,     and     Towers, 

Belght    of*  Feet 

Eiffel  Tower.  Paris, 984 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York  aty, 792 

Washington  Monument,  Washington,  D.  C 655 

Ulm  Cathedral. 520 

Cologne  Cathedral, 512 

Strassburg, 458 

St.  Stephen's,  Vienna. 465 

Pyramid  of  Cheops 451 

St.  Peter's,  Rome 448 

Cathedral.  Salisbury, 406 

Cathedral,  Antwerp 400 

Cathedral,  Cremona, 397 

Cathedral.  Florence, 387 

St.  Paul's,  London, 364 

Milan  Cathedral 355 

Hdtel  des  Invalides,  Paris, 844 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown,  Mass., .  .   .  221 

Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa, 179 

Alexander  Column,  St.  Petersburg 156 


Confidence  Man.  One  who  by  {fusi- 
ble stories  and  falsehoods  or  bv  assurance  ob* 
tains  the  confidence  of  kind-hearted  people. 
This  well-known  phrase  is  said  to  have  ongi- 
.nated  thus:  A  few  years  ago,  a  man  in  New 
York,  well  dressed  and  of  exceedingly  eenteel 
manners,  went  about  saying,  in  a  very  winning 
manner,  to  almost  every  gentleman  he  met, 
''Have  you  confidence  enoueh  in  me,  an  entire 
stranger,  to  lend  me  five  doUars  for  an  hour  or 
two  ?  "  In  this  way  he  got  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  came  to  be  generally  known  in  the  courts 
and  elsewhere  as  "the  confidence  man." 

Copperheads*  A  popular  nickname 
which  originated  during  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States^  and  was  applied  to  a  faction  in 
the  North  which  was  very  generally  considered 
to  be  in  secret  sympathy  with  tte  Rebellion, 
giving  it  aid  and  comfort  by  attempting  to 
thwart  the  measures  of  the  Government.  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  poisonous  serpent  called 
the  copperhead,  whose  bite  is  considered  as 
deadly  as  that  of  the  rattlesnake.  The  copper- 
head, unlike  ther  rattlesnake,  gives  no  warning 
of  its  attack,  and  is,  therefore,  the  type  of  a 
concealed  foe. 

Crystal  Palace.  The  name  "Crvstal 
Palace"  was  applied  by  Doudas  Jerrold,  in 
'*  Pimch,"  to  the  building  in  Hyde  Park,  London, 
in  which  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  was  held. 
After  its  close,  the  materia  of  which  it  was 
composed  were  sold  to  a  company,  for  £70.000, 
and  removed  to  the  present  site  at  Sydeniuun. 
It  was  designed  by  sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  is 
used  for  popular  concerts  and  other  entertain- 
ments, as  well  as  for  a  permanent  exhibition  of 
the  art  and  culture  of  various  nations. 

Dangerous  Trades.  The  expression 
"dangerous  trades  "  is  especially  applied  to  those 
trades  in  which  some  form  of  poison  or  disease 
is  inddental  to  the  trade  itself  as  at  present 
carried  on.  It  is  not  generally  used  with  refer- 
ence to  those  trades  in  which  sudden  injury  and 
death  are  caused  by  dangerous  machinery  or 
unguarded  perils,  but  rather  refera  to  those 
slower  acting  causes  which,  while  not  so  sensa- 
tional in  their  horrors,  are  even  more  frightful  in 
their  results. 

American  legislation  has  been  much  more 
unresponsive  in  safe-guarding  workera  in  these 
trades  than  that  of  England  and  Europe  gener- 
ally. The  following  is  a  classified  list  of  those 
trades  which  have  been  considered  dangerous 
in  acts  of  the  British  Parliament. 

1.  Trades  in  which  lead  is  a  poisonous  ele- 
ment:—  The  manufacture  of  earthenware  and 
china,  file  cutting,  the  manufacture  of  white 
lead,  lead  smelting,  the  use  of  lead  in  print  or  d3re 
works,  the  manufacture  of  red,  oran^,  or  yellow 
lead,  dass  polishing,  enameling  of  iron  plates, 
enameling  and  tinning  of  hollow  metal  ware  and 
cooking  utensils,  processes  in  which  yellow 
chromate  of  lead  is  made,  or  in  which  goods  dyed 
with  it  undergo  the  process  of  building,  windmg, 
weaving,  etc. 

2.  Trades  which  produce  other  chemical 
poisons: — Manufacture  of  paint  and  colore, 
extraction  of  arsenic,  dry  cleaning,  paper  stain- 
ing, coloring  and  enameling,  hattere'  and  furriers' 
work,  the  manufacture  df  matchei^  chemical 
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works,  bronzmg  and  metaUochrome  powder  in 
lithographic  works,  India  rubber  works,  dying 
with  certain  dves,  mixing  and  casting  of  brass, 
gun  metal,  bell  metal,  white  metal,  phosphor- 
bronze  and  manila  mixture. 

3.  Trades  in  which  anthrax  or  lockjaw  is  an 
incident: — Wool  sorting,  the  handling  of  hides 
and  skins,  hair  factories,  brush-making,  bone 
factories,  fellmongers'  works,  furriers'  works, 
tanneries,  wool  combing,  blanket  stoving  and 
tentering,  warp  dressing,  carbonizing  and  grind- 
ing of  rags,  flock  making,  feather  cleaning. 

4.  Trades  in  which  the  danger  arises  from 
injurious  particles  in  the  air  or  from  dust: — 
Basic  slag  works,  manufacture  of  silicate  of  cot- 
ton, file  cutting,  flour  mills,  trades  which  use 
grindstones  or  emery  wheels,  china  scouring, 
silk  combing,  flax  scutching. 

5.  Trades  in  which  sudden  accidents  are  so 
frequent  as  to  demand  special  legislation: — 
Metal  works  which  use  converters,  electrical 
generating  works,  bottling  and  bottle  testing, 
quarries,  manufacture  of  salt. 

6.  Processes  wluch  require  a  sudden  cn<-nge 
from  great  heat  to  cold  and  vice  versa^  such  as 
lacquering  and  japannin^^,  galvanizing  of  iron 
and  the  work  earned  on  m  lumaces  and  found- 
ries. 

7.  Processes  that  require  artificial  humidity: 
—  Cotton  spinning,  weaving,  etc.,  flax  spinning, 
weaving,  etc.,  wool  sfHnning,  silk  spinning. 

This  Ust  shows  a  wide  i>re valence  of  trades  in 
which  special  dangers  exist,  and  calls  for  the 
utmost  remedial  precaution  on  the  part  of  both 
the  pubUc  and  all  workers  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

Oark  Horse.  A  frequent  phrase  in  ^x)rt- 
ing  and  political  parrlance,  and  indicating  one 
who,  up  to  a  certain  time  kept  in  the  bacl^round, 
suddenly  comes  to  the  front,  and  snatches  vic- 
tory from  the  hands  of  others.  The  phrase 
was  used  by  Thackeray  in  his  "  Adventures  of 
Philip."  Said  Philip,  referring  to  some  talk 
about  a  candidate  for  parliament:  ''Well,  bless 
my  soul,  he  can't  mean  me.  Who  is  the  dark 
horse  he  has  in  his  stable  ?  " 

Days  of  Grace.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
the  day  first  mentioned  in  each  tenn  of  court  was 
called  "essoign  day,"  because  the  court  then 
took  the  essoigns  or  excuses  of  those  who  did  not 
appear  according  to  the  summons  of  the  writs. 
But  as  —  by  a  custom  traced  by  Blackstone  to 
the  Germans  of  the  days  of  Tacitus  —  three 
days  of  grace  were  allowed  to  every  defendant 
witfadn  ¥mioh  to  appear,  the  courts  did  not  sit 
for  the  despatch  of  business  until  the  fourth 
day  after  that  time.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
continued  to  dt  till  the  fourth  day  after  the  last 
return.  The  rule  allowing  days  of  grace  in  the 
United  States  was  adopted  from  the  English 
law. 

Dead  Letter  Office,  in  the .  United 
States  postal  department,  is  the  place  where 
unclaimed  letters  are  sent.  After  remaining 
a  month  in  the  office  to  which  they  are 
directed,  the  unclaimed  or  "dead"  letters  are 
sent  to  Washington,  and  opened  in  the  dead 
letter  oflice.  If  the  writer  s  address  can  be 
found,  the  letter  is  returned  to  him;  if  not, 
it  m  d«8tcoyecL    In  one  year  nearly  7,000,000 


pieoes  of  mail  matter  were  received — many 
had  DO  state  on  the  address.  3,000  had  do 
address  at  all;  $92,000  in  oasn  and  more  than 
$3,000,000  in  drafts  were  foimd  in  the  lettere. 
Thousands   ai   magazines,    illustrated    papers, 

Eicture  cards,  and  valentines  were  sent  to 
ospitals. 

Death  Warrant  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  1810,  some  workmen,  while  excavating  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Amitemiun  (now  Aquila),  in 
the  kingdom  of  Na^^es,  found  an  antique  oiarUe 
vase  in  which  lay  concealed  a  copper  plate, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  side  a  long  inscription  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue.  This,  wl^n  tranalatM, 
proved  to  be  the  death- warrant  of  Jesus  Christ 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  plate  were  found 
the  words:  ''A  similar  plate  is  sent  to  each 
tribe."  After  its  excavation,  it  was  mclosed  in 
an  ebony  box,  and  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  Carthuidans.  Tnis  relic,  if  genuine,  is  to 
Christians  the  most  imprescdve  and  interesting 
lesal  document  in  existence.  It  has  been  faitb- 
fiuly  transcribed,  and  reads  as  follows: 

^ntence  rendered  by  Pontius  Pilate,  acting 
Governor  of  Lower  Galilee,  stating  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  shall  suffer  death  on  tl£  cross. 

In  the  year  seventeen  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
Caesar,  and  the  27th  day  of  Marcn,  the  city  of 
the  holy  Jerusalem  —  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being 

Priests,  sacrificators  of  the  people  of  God, — 
bntius  Pilate,  Governor  of  Lower  Galilee^ 
sitting  in  the  presidential  chair  of  the  prsetory, 
condemns  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  die  on  the  cross 
between  two  thieves,  the  great  and  notorious 
evidence  of  the  people  saying: 

1.  Jesus  is  a  seducer. 

2.  He  is  seditious. 

3.  He  is  the  enemy  <^  the  law. 

4.  He  calls  himself  falsely  the  Son  of  God. 

5.  He  calls  himself  falsely  the  Kinz  of  Israel. 

6.  He  entered  into  the  temple,  fmlowed  by 
a  multitude  bearing  palm-branches  in  their 
hands. 

Orders  the  first  centurion,  Quilius  Cornelius, 
to  lead  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  Forbids 
any  person,  whomsoever,  either  poor  or  rich,  to 
oppose  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  witnesses  who  signed  the  oondemnatioo 
of  Jesus  are: 

1.  Daniel  Robani,  a  Pharisee. 

2.  Joannus  Robani. 

3.  Raphael  Robani. 

4.  Capet,  a  citizen. 

Jesus  shall  go  out  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  gate  of  Struenus. 

Decoration  Day,  or  Memorial  Day,  Is 
a  day  designated  as  a  legal  holiday  in  all  the 
States,  except  Idaho  and  Texas,  for  the  purpose 
of  commemorating  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  decorating  their  graves.  The 
day  thus  set  apart  is  May  30th,  in  all  the  North- 
em  and  Western  States  and  in  Virginia.  In  the 
latter  State,  as  in  all  the  Southern  States,  the 
name  adopted  is  "Confederate  Memorial  Day." 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Missisaappi,  and  Flonda 
observe  April  26th;  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina,  May  10th;  Tennessee,  the  second  Fri- 
day in  May;  and  Louisiana,  June  3d  —  Jeffer- 
son Davis's  birthday,  which  is  also  observed  in  a 
number  of  other  Southern  States. 
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DIAMONDS  OF  NOTES 


Carats 
(uncut) 


3.025K 
1680(r) 
787K 


242K 

ISO 

410 

254 

IMH 

288H 
150 
112 
83 

88H 


Cabats 
(  cut) 


i616M 

1309K 

NeuT  cut 

367A 

194  J< 

139>^ 

*i38J4 

136H 

127 

106A 

86 

78H 


Namb 


Cullinan  L  .  . 
CuUinan  II,  .  . 
Bragansa,  .  .  . 
Rajah  of  Mattan, 
Orloff,  .... 
Florentine,  .  . 
Tayemier,     .    . 


Pitt  or  Regent. .  .  . 
Star  of  the  South,  . 
Koh-i-nur,     .... 

Shah. 

Naasac.       .... 
Light  YeUovf,     .    .    . 
Porter  Rhodes,     . 

Blue 

Sanoy, 

Pigottl 

Star  of  South  Africa, 

Dudley, 

Hope, 

Paaha  of  E|m>t,  .  . 
Charles  the  Bold,      . 


DlflOOT- 
BBBD 


1905 
1905 
1741 
1756 


1668 
1775 
1702 
1853 
B.C.  56 


1872 

15th  Cent. 

*i867' 


POMBMOB 


King  George  V. 

Among  Portuguese  royal  jewels. 

Rajah  of  Mattan  (Borneo). 

Csar  of  Russia  (soepter). 

Emperor  of  Austria. 

Stolen  in  1792. 

Among  Portugese  rosral  Jewels. 

King  of  Prussia. 

Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  India. 

Royal  famfly  of  England. 

Csar  of  Russia. 

Lord  (Marquis  of)  Westminster. 

Stewart  (diamond). 

Pound  in  South  Africa, 

Csar  of  Russia. 

Bought  by  Mesas.  Rundell  and  Bridge. 

Earl  of  Dudley. 

Mr.  Henry  Hope's  family. 

Khedive  of  E^pt. 


Dixie.  Popularly  applied  to  the  States 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Une,  the  former 
boundary  of  slavedom.  Also,  in  folklore,  a 
fabulous  realm  of  peace,  plenty,  and  indolence, 
whose  charms  form  the  omden  of  msjiy  a  negro 
melody.  Brewer  says  that  a  Mr.  Dixie  was  a 
slaveholder  of  Manhattan  Island,  compelled  by 
public  opinion  to  remove  his  human  chattels  to 
the  South.  In  their  new  abode  they  had  to  toil 
ceaselessly,  and  often  sighed  for  their  old  home 
at  the  North,  which  lapse  of  time  and  distance 
invested  witn  a  halo  of  paradisaic  pleasures. 
This  "Dixie  Land"  became  to  the  entire  colored 
race  in  the  South  a  species  of  Utopia,  similar  to 
the  Scottish  ''Land  o^  the  Leal"  or  the  Fortu- 
nate Islands  of  the  ancients. 

Hollar  Mark,  9*  Writers  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  derivation  of  this  sign  to  represent  dol- 
lars. Some  say  it  comes  from  the  letters  U.  S., 
which  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, were  prefixed  to  the  federal  currency, 
and  which  afterwards,  in  the  hurry  of  writins, 
'Were  run  into  one  another,  the  U  being  made 
first  and  the  S  over  it.    The  more  probable  ex- 

glanation  is  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the 
gure  8,  and  denotes  a  piece  of  eig^t  reals,  or, 
the  dollar  which  was  formerly  divided  into 
eight  parts.  It  was  then  designated  by  the 
figures  %. 

I>oineB  of  the  World,  Great. 

Diameter  Height 

feet  feet 

Pantheon,  Rome, 142  143 

Duomo,  Florence, 139  310 

St.  Peter's.  Rome, 139  330 

CapiU^.  Washington,  D.  C IZ5H  287K 

St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,      ....   115  201 

Baths  of  Caraoalla  (ancient),  Rome,  .112  116 

St.  Paul's,  London, 112  216 

I>uel»  A  premeditated  and  prearrange 
combat  between  two  persons,  with  deadly 
weapons^  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  some  pri- 
vate difiterence  or  quarrel.  The  combat  gener- 
ally takes  place  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
called  seconds,  who  make  arrangements  as  to 
the  mode  of  fighting,  place  the  weapons  in  the 
bands  of  the  combatants,  and  see  that  the  laws 
they  have  laid  down  are  carried  out.    The  origin 


of  the  practice  of  duelling  is  referred  to  the  trial 
by  ''wager  of  battle,''  which  obtained  in  eariy 
ages,  lius  form  of  duel  arose  among  the  Ger- 
manic peoples,  and  a  judicial  C(»nbat  of  the  kind 
was  authoriied  bv  Gundebald,  King  of  the  Bur- 
(^dians,  as  early  as  501  A.  D.  When  the 
judicial  combat  declined  the  modem  duel  arose, 
being  probably  to  some  extent  an  independent 
outcome  of  the  Bfoiit  and  institutions  of  chiv- 
alry. France  was  the  oountiy  in  which  it  arose, 
the  Sixteenth  Century  being  the  time  at  which 
it  first  became  o(xnmon.  upon  every  insult  or 
injury  which  seemed  to  toucn  his  lumor,  a  gen- 
tleman thought  himself  entitled  to  draw  his 
swOTd,  and  to  call  on  his  advasaiy  to  give  him 
satisfaction,  and  it  is  calculated  that  6,000  per- 
sons fell  in  duels  during  taoi  3rea»  of  the  reign 
of  Heniy  IV.  His  minister.  Sully,  remonstrated 
against  the  practice;  but  tne  King[  connived  at 
it,  supposing  that  it  tended  to  maintain  a  mili- 
tary spiiit  among  his^i>eople.  In  1602.  however, 
he  issued  a  decree  against  it,  and  declajred  it  to 
be  punishable  with  death.  Many  subsequent 
prohibitions  were  issued,  but  they  were  all 
powerless  to  stop  the  practice.  During  the 
minoritv  of  Louis  XIV.  more  than  4.000  nobles 
are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  duels.  The 
practice  ci  duelling  was  introduced  into  Ekig- 
land  from  France  in  the  reign  of  James  I.;  but 
it  was  never  so  ccxnmon  as  in  the  latter  country. 
Cromwell  was  an  enemy  of  the  duel,  and  during 
the  protectorate  there  was  a  cessation  of  the 
practice.  It  came  again  into  vogue,  however, 
after  the  Restoration,  thanks  chiefly  to  the 
French  ideas  that  then  inundated  the  court. 
As  society  became  more  polished  ducJs  became 
more  frequent,  and  they  were  never  more  num- 
erous tlum  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  Amonc 
the  principals  in  the  fatal  duels  of  this  perioa 
were  Charles  James  Fox,  Sheridui.  Pitt,  Can- 
ning, Castlereagh,  the  Duke  of  Yo»,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  Lord  Camelford.  The  last- 
mentioned  was  the  most  notorious  duellist  of  his 
time,  and  was  himself  killed  in  a  duel  in  I8OI4 
A  duel  was  f oujdit  between  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton  and  Lord  Winchelsea  in  1S29.  but  the  prac- 
tice was  dying  out.    It  lasted  longest  in  the 
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anny.  By  English  law  fatal  duelling  is  con- 
sidered murder,  no  matter  how  fair  the  combat 
may  have  been,  and  the  seconds  are  liable  to 
the  same  penalty  as  the  principals.  In  1813,  the 
principal  and  seconds  in  a  fatal  duel  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  though  afterwards  pardoned. 
An  officer  in  the  army  having  anythmg  to  do 
with  a  duel  renders  himself  Uable  to  be  cashiered. 
In  France  duelling  still  prevails  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  the  combats  are  usually  very  blood- 
less and  ridiculous  affairs.  In  the  German  army 
it  is  common,  and  is  recognized  by  law.  The 
duels  of  German  students,  so  often  spoken  of. 
seldom  cause  serious  bloodshed.  In  the  United 
States  duels  are  now  uncommon.  In  some  of 
the  States  the  killing  of  a  man  in  a  duel  is  pun- 
ishable by  death  or  by  forfeiture  (rf  pohtical 
rights,  and  in  a  large  number  the  sendmg  of  a 
ch^enee  is  a  felony.  In  the  army  and  navy  it 
is  forbidden.  During  the  Revolution  there  were 
a  number  of  duels:  Charles  Lee  was  wounded 
by  John  Laurens;  Gwinnett,  a  signer  of  the 
I>ecku^tion,  was  killed  bjr  Gen.  Mcintosh; 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  slam  by  Aaron  Burr. 
Decatur  was  killed  and  Barron  wounded  fight- 
ing a  duel.  Andrew  Jackson  killed  Dickinson, 
and  fou^t  several  other  duels.  Col.  Benton 
killed  Lucas,  and  had  other  encounters.  Henry 
Clay  and  John  Randolph  fought  in  1826.  Tie 
Witt  Clinton  was  a  duellist. 

I>iin.  The  word  "dun"  is  by  some  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Frwich  donnez.  The 
"British  Apollo"  of  1780,  says,  however,  that 
the  word  owes  its  origin  to  a  Joe  Dun^  &  famous 
bailiff  of  Lincoln,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  so  veiy  successful  in  ^e 
ooUectiiMi  of  debts  that  his  name  became  pro- 
verbial, and  whenever  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
oUe  to  make  a  man  pay,  people  would  say, 
"Why  don't  you  Dun  him?" 

I>warf  •  A  term  applied  to  any  animal  or 
plant  greatly  below  the  usual  size  of  its  kind, 
particmarly  to  a  human  being  of  small  dimen- 
sions. Accounts  of  dwarf  tribes  have  been  com- 
mon from  early  times,  such  tribes  being  located 
especially  in  Africa;  and  it  would  appear,  from 
the  accounts  of  Du  CSiaillu,  Schweinmrth,  and 
other  travders  that  there  are  several  dwarfish 
tribes  throughout  this  continent.  The  Obongo, 
a  race  of  dwarfs,  are  described  as  livine  in 
woods  near  the  Okanda  River,  in  wretched  huts 
made  <d  branches.  Other  races  are  the  Mabongo. 
and  the  Akka  dwarfs  of  Central  Africa;  and 
a  race  Is  said  to  exist  in  the  Congo  State,  not 
as  a  distinct  community^  however,  but  mixed 
with  other  tribes.  Individual  dwarfs  occur 
in  all  races,  and  were  formerly  a  fashionable 
i^>pendage  to  the  courts  c^princes  and  the  fam- 
ihes  of  nobles.  Jeffery  Hudson,  the  favorite 
dwarf  of  Charles  I.,  at  the  age  of  thirty  is  said  to 
have  been  only  ei^teen  inches  high,  though  he 
afterwards  grew  to  three  feet  and  nine  inches. 
B6b6,  the  celebrated  dwarf  of  Stanislas  of  Poland, 
was  thirty-three  inches;  Wybrand  Lolkes,  a 
Dutch  dwarf,  when  sixty  vears  of  age  was  <mly 
twenW-eeven  inches;  Charles  H.  Stratton,  "Gen- 
eral Tom  Thumb,"  was  thirty-one  inches  high 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five;  Francis  Flynn,  "Gen- 
eral Mite,"  was  only  twenty-one  inches  at 
sixteen. 


Dying:  Caul,  The.  This  cdebrated 
antiaue  statue  of  the  Pergamene  school,  form- 
erly known  as  "The  Djring  Gladiator,"  may  be 
seen  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  Rome.  The 
warrior  nude,  sits  on  the  g^und  with  bowed 
head,  supporting  himself  with  his  right  arm. 
The  statue  is  especially  fine  in  the  mastery  of 
anatomy  displayed,  and  in  its  characterisation 
of  the  racial  type. 

Earthquakes.  A  shaking  of  certain  parte 
of  the  earth's  surface,  produced  by  causes  not 
perceivable  by  our  senses.  This  motion  occurs 
m  very  different  ways,  havinjg  sometimes  a  per- 
pendicular, sometimes  a  horizontal  undulatmg, 
and  sometimes  a  whirling  motion.  It  also  Y&r- 
ries  much  in  degrees  of  violence,  from  a  shock 
which  is  hardly  perceptiUe  to  one  which  borstu 
open  chasms  and  changes  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  itself.  During  these  shocks  sometimes 
smoke  and  flames,  but  more  frequently  stones 
and  torrents  of  water  are  discharged.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions are  kindred  phenomena,  the  latter  differing 
from  the  former  principally  in  proceeding  from 
a  permanent  crater.    All  observations  go  to 

Erove  that  both  are  due  to  disruptions  produced 
y  internal  heat  at  a  n*eat  depth  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Of  the  particular  way  in 
which  this  force  works,  however,  there  are  vari- 
ous theories.  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
that  the  center  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  diB> 
turbances  is  always  near  the  sea  or  other  large 
supplies  of  water,  and  that  the  disturbances  are 
directly  caused  by  the  filtration  of  the  water 
down  to  igneous  matter,  and  the  consequent 
generation  of  vast  quantities  of  steam  which 
frees  itself  by  explosion.  Others  have  sought 
to  expliun  earthquakes  as  part  of  the  phenomena 
of  a  planet  cooling  at  the  surface.  The  parts 
of  the  worid  most  frequented  by  earthquakes 
are  e^diibited  in  the  following  table: 


Abba 


ScandinaviB, 

British  Isles,         

France, 

Spain  and  Portiigal,  ..... 

Switzerland 

Italy, 

Holland  and  North  Germany, 

Sicily . 

Greece, 

Russia^       

Asia  lunor, 

India, 

Jiman,        

Amoa, 

Atlantic  Islands. 

United  States,  Pacific  Coast, 

Atlantic  Coast, 

Mexico, 

Central  America,      

West  Indies^ 

SouUi  America,    ...... 

Java, 

Australia  and  Tasmania,    .    . 
New  Zealand, 


Eaxtb- 

QUAKBS 


Me 

1.139 

2.793 

1.650 

2,896 

27.673 

2326 

4.333 

10,906 

258 

4.451 

813 

27,562 

179 

1,704 

4.467 

997 

5.586 

2,739 

2.561 

8.081 

2.155 

83 

1.925 


The  most  remarkable  earthquakes  of  history 

are  the  following: 

B.  Ol 

One  which  made  Eubosa  an  island, 425 

Ellioe  and  Bula,  in  Peloponnesus,  swallowed  up,     .     372 
One  at  Rome,  when,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  M. 
Curtius,  armed  and  mounted  on  a  stately  horasL 
leaped  into   the  dreadful   chasm  it  ocoaaioned 
(Uvy),      558 
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B.C. 
DaraA,  in  Greeee,  buried,  with  all  its  inhabitants; 

and  twelve  cities  in  Campania  also  buried,  .    .     845 
Lysimaohia  and  its  inhabitants  totally  buried,..     283 

A.D. 

Ephesus  and   other  cities  overturned, 17 

One  accompanied  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius;  the 

cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  buried,   .    .       70 
Four  cities  in  Asia,  two  in  Greece,  and  two  in  Galatia 

overturned, 107 

Antioch  destroyed, 115 

Nicomedia,  Csssarea,  and  Nicsa  overturned^   ...     126 
In  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Macedonia,  150  cities  and 

towns   damaged. 857 

Nicomedia  ajsain  demolished,  and  its  inhabitants 

buried  in  its  ruins. 358 

One  felt  by  nearly  the  whole  world, 543 

At  Constantinople;  its  edifices  destroyed,  and  thou- 
sands perished,   557 

In  Africa;  many  cities  overturned 560 

Awful  one  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia;  more  than 
500  towns  were  destroyed,  and  the  loss  of  life 

surpassed  all  calculations, 742 

In  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 801 

Constantinople  overturned;  all  Greece  shaken,   .    .     936 

One  felt  throoKhoiit  England, 1080 

One  at  Afitioch;  many  towns  destroyed,  among 

them  Mariseum  and  Mamistria. 1114 

Catania,  in  Sicily,  overturned,  and  15,000  persons 

buried  in  the  ruins, 1187 

One  sev«rely  felt  at  Lincoln 1142 

At  Calabria;  one  of  its  cities  and  all  its  inhabitants 

overwhelmed  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 1186 

One  afl:ain  felt  throughout  England;  Glastonbury 

destroyed 1274 

In  England;  the  greatest  known  there, 1318 

At  Naples;  40,000  persons  perished,  . 1456 

At  Lisbon;  1,500  houses  and  80,000  persons  buried 
in  the  ruins:  several  neighboring  towns  ingulfed 

with  their  inhabitants 1531 

One  feh  in  London,  part  of  St.  Paul's  ahd  the 

Temple  churches  fell,  .    .  1580 

In  Japan;  several  cities  made  ruins,  and  thousands 

periSed 1506 

Awful  one  at  Calabria, 1638 

One  in  China,  when  300,000  persons  were  buried  in 

Pekin  alone. 1662 

One  severely  felt  in  Ireland, 1690 

One  at  Jamaica,  which  totally  destroyed  Port  Royal, 
whose  houses  were  ingulfed  forty  fathoms  deep, 

and  300  persons  perished, 1602 

One  in  Sicily,  which  overturned  fifty-four  cities  and 
towns,   and   300  villages.     Of  CaUnia  and  its 
18.000  inhabitants  not  a  trace  remained;  more 
than  100,000  lives  were  lost,.    .....;..    1693 

Palermo  nearly  destroyed;  6,000  lives  lost.  ....  1726 

Again  in  Chixia;  and  100,000  people  swallowed  up 

at  Pekin, 1731 

In  Hungary;  a  tnouotain  turned  round, 1736 

One  at  Palermo,  which  swallowed  up  a  convent; 

but  the  monks  escaped, 1740 

lima  and  Callao  demolished;  18,000  persons  buried 

in  the  ruins, ,  *  /    •  ^^^^ 

In   London,   a   slight  shock,  February   8th;   but 

severer  shock,  March  8th. 1750 

Adrianople  nearly  overwhelmed,  » 1752 

At  Grand  Cairo;  half  of  the  hposee  and  40,000  per- 
sons swflJlowed  up, 1754 

Quito  destroyed, •    •    •   1755 

Great  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  In  about  eight  min- 
utes most  of  the  houses  and  upward  of  50,000 
inhabitants  were  swallowed  up.  and  whole  streets 
buried.  The  cities  of  Coimbra,  Oporto,  and 
Bragia  suffered  dreadfully,  and  St.  Ubes  was 
wholly  overturned.  In  Spain,  a  Iwge  fiart  ci 
Malaga  became  ruins.  One-half  of  Fes,  in  Mo- 
rocco, was  destroyed,  and  more  than  12,000 
Arabs  perished  thme.  Above  half  of  the  island 
of  Madeira  became  waste;  and  ^,000  houses  in 
the  island  of  MvtUene,  in  the  Archipelago,  were 
overthrown.     This  awful  earthquake  extended 

5,000  miles;  even  to  Scotland, 1755 

In  Syria,  extended  over  10,000  square  miles;  Baal- 
bee  destroyed,    1769 

At  Martinico,  1.600  persona  lost  their  lives.   .    .    .    1767 
At  Guatemala,  which,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  was 

swallowed  up, 1773 

A  destructive  one  at  Sms^rna, 1778 

At  Taurii;  15,000  houses  thrown  down,  and  multi- 
tudes buried 1760 

H essina  and  otfasr  towns  in  Italy  wAd  Sicily  over- 
thrown; 40,000  persons  perished. 1783  ' 


A.D. 
Archindschan  wholly  destrosred,  and  12,000  per- 
sons buried  in  its  ruins 1784 

At  Borgo  di  San  Sepolcro;  many  houses  and  1,000 

persons  swallowed  up, 1780 

Another  fatal  one  in  Sicily, 1791 

In    Naples;    Vesuvius   overwhelmed    the   oity    ojf 

Torre  del  Greco, 1704 

In  Turkey,  where,  in  three  towns,  10,000  persons 

lost  their  lives, 1704 

The  whole  eountry  between  Santa  F4  and  Panama 
destroyed,  including  Cusoo  and  Quito;  40,000 

people  buried  in  one  second. 1797 

At  Constantinople,  which  destroyed  the  royal 
palace  and  an  immensity  of  buUdings,  and  ex- 
tended into  Romania  and  Wallachia, 1800 

A  violent  one  felt  in  Holland. 1804 

At  Froeolone,  Naples;  6.000  lives  lost, 1805 

At  the  Asoresj  a  village  of  St.  Michael's  sunk,  and 
a  lake  of  boiling  water  appeared  in  its  place,  .   .   1810 

Awful  one  at  Caraccas  iwhtch  aee), 1812 

Several  throughout  India;  district  ci  Kutch  sunk; 

2.000  persons  buried 1810 

Genoa,   Palermo,   Rome,  and  many  other  towns 

greatly  damaged:  thousands  perish, 1819 

One  in  Calabria  and  Sicily, 1826 

In   Spain;   Mercia  and  numerous  villages  devas- 

Uted;  6,000  persons  perish, 1820 

In  the  Duchy  of  Parma;  no  less  than  forty  shocks 
were  experienoed  at  Borgotaro;  and  at  Pontre- 
moli  many  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  not  a 

chimney  was  Isft  standing. 1834 

In  Calabria,  Coaensa  and  villages  destroyed;  1,000 

persons  buried, »    .    .    .   1835 

In  Calabria:  1,000  buried  at  Rossano,  etc.,  ....   1836 
In  many  cities  of  Southern  Syria,  by  which  hun- 
dreds of  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  thou- 
sands of  lives  lost,  ...  - 1836 

At  Martinique;  nearly  half  of  Port  Royal  de- 
stroyed:   nearly    700    persons   killed,    and    the 

vrhoU^  Eflland  damaged, 1830 

At  Ter Dato ;  the  island  made  a  waste,  and  thousands 

of  lives  lost, 1840 

A  w  f  u  L  a  nd  destructive  earthquake  at  Mount  Ararat, 
in  tmt  iii  the  districts  of  Armenia;  3,187  houses 
WPT4  overthrown,  and  several  hundred  persons 

pcrlibed. 1840" 

Cii^^at  'earthquake  at  Zante,  where  many  persons 

pftri*-li«l 1840 

At  Cvpe  Hasrtien,  St.  Domingo,  which  destroyed 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  town;  between  4,000 

and  &.000  lives  were  loet 1842 

At  Pbint  0^  Pitre,  Guadaloupe,  which  was  entirely 

dwufiyed,  •.,,••.•; 18*3 

At  Rli'irl'jB  and  Macri,  when  a  mountain  fell  in  at 
the  Ili'E' I"  place,  crushing  a  village,  and  destrojr^ 

ins  IV 111  persons 1851 

At  Valparaiso,  where  more  than  400  houses  were 

destroyed, 1851 

In  South  Italy;  Melfi  almost  laid  in  ruins;  14,000 

lives  lost, 1851 

At  Philippine  Isles;  Manila  nearly  destroyed,  .   .    .  1852 

In  Northwest  of  England,  slight, 1852 

Thebes,  in  Greece,  nearly  destroyed 1853 

St.  Salvador,  South  America,  destroyed, 1854 

Amasca,  in  Japan,  and  Simoda,  in  Niphon,  de- 
stroyed; Jeddo  much  injured. 1854 

Broussa,  in  Turkey,  nearly  destroyed 1856 

Several  villages  in  Central  Europe  destroyed,  .    .    .   1855 

Jeddo  nearly  destroyed, 18^ 

At  the  island  of  Great  Sanger,  one  of  the  Moluccas, 
volcanic  eruption  and  earthquake;  nearly  3.000 

Uves  lost 1856 

In  the  Mediterranean;  at  Candia,  600  lives  lost; 

Rhodes,  100;  and  other  islands,  150 1856 

In  Calabria.  Montemurro  and  many  other  towns 
destroved,  and  about  22,000  lives  lost  in  a  few 

secondiB, 1857 

Corinth  nearly  destroyed. 1858 

At  Quito;  about  5.000  persons  killed,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  propertv  destroyed, 1850 

At  Erseroum,  Asia  Minor;  above  1,000  persons  said 

to  have  perished, 1850 

At  San  Salvador;  many  buildings  destroyed,  no 

Uves  lost, 1850 

In  Cornwall,  slight 185»-1860 

At  Peniffia.  Italy:  several  lives  lost, 1861 

At  Mendosa,  South  America;  about  two-thirds  of 

the  city  and  7,000  lives  lost, 1861 

In  Greece;  North  Morea,  Corinth,  and  other  places 

injured, 1861 

Guatemala;  150  buildings  and  fourteen  ohurchss 
destroyed 1862 
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Rhodes;    thiitaoi  TiUacM  destroyed,  about  800 
I  perishedt  and  much  oatUe  and  i»roperty 


A.D. 


penons  ] 


Manila,  Philippine  Isles; 

property;  about  lO.OOt . 

Central,  West,  and  Northwest  of  Engkuid.  . 


_  _  immense  destruction 

>ut  10,000  persons  perished,    .    . 


1803 


1803 
1803 


Central,  1^  «•!»,•«**  «.'«vs»uw^*  ^  _    _    . 

At  Maochia,  Bendinella,  etc,  Sicily;    200  houses 

destrqved,  sixty-four  persons  killed 1805 

In  San  Francisco.  California,  sreat  damace,  .  .  .  1805 
On  the  Hawaiian  (Sandwich)  Islands,  accompanied 
by  an  eruption  of  Mauno  Loa.  Durinc  a  period 
of  fifteen  days  over  two  thousand  shocks  were 
experienced.  The  eruption  of  lava  was  profuse, 
causing  much  destruction  of  life  and  propMty, .  .  1808 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Chile  were  largely  devastated 
by  a  violent  earthquake,  which  destroyed  several 
large  cities  along  tne  coast.  It  is  reported  that 
between  30.000  and  00.000  people  lost  their  lives,  1808 

Island  of  Ischia. 1884 

Charleston.  South  Carolina 1880 

Mentone  and  the  Riviera  of  Italy 1887 

Japan.  4.000  killed;  50,000  houses  destroyed.  .  .  1891 
Greece.  200  lives  lost  and  many  buildings  destroyed.  1804 
Constantinople  and  along  the  Dardanelles,.  .  .  .  1804 
Valparaiso.  Chile,  great  loss  of  life  and  nropertv,  .  1000 
San  FrancuMo.  1.000  Uves  lost  and  $400,000,000  in 

|>roperty  destroyed 1000 

Sicily  and  Calabria.  Greatest  earthquake  of 
modem  times,  if  not  of  all  time^  resulting  in 
the  destruction  of  Messina.  Reggio.  and  many 
■mailer  towns  and  villages,  including  upward  m 
200,000  lives, 1908 

East  India  Company.  The  name  of 
▼arious  mercantile  associations  formed  in  dif- 
ferent coimtries  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eight- 
eenth Centuries  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government  a  monopol  v 
of  tfa«  trade  of  their  respective  countries  witn 
the  East  Indies.  The  greatest  of  these  was  the 
British  East  India  Company. 

Education.  Cost  of.  In  VaiiouB 
CountrleB.  The  figures  given  in  the  tables  of 
the  cost  of  higher  education  in  various  coimtries 
are  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  are  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
approximate  amounts  paid  for  higher  education 
in  the  principal  oountnes  of  the  world.  Educa- 
tional systems  differ  greatlv  in  different  countries, 
and  it  is  possible  to  make  fair  comi)arisons  of  cost 
only  where  it  is  possible  to  make  fair  comparisons 
of  the  systems  employed.  In  Germany  a  ^reat 
deal  of  such  work  as  is  done  in  higher  educational 
institutions  in  this  coimtry  is  carried  on  in  the 
secondary  schools,  or  gymnasia.  In  a  number  of 
countries  which  might  have  place  in  these  tables 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  data,  according  to  Uie 
Commissioner's  report,  and  no  safe  figures  can  be 
given.  In  other  cases  census  figures  had  to  be 
used,  though  dating  back  several  vears  previous 
to  the  time  of  the  report.  The  data  for  Greece 
were  obtained  shortly  after  the  war  with  Turkey, 
and  are  much  lower  than  might  be  expected. 

The  cost  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  can  be  approximated  only,  as  the  expenses 
are  met  by  so  many  different  methods.  For  the 
same  reason  only  an  approximation  of  the  per 
capita  can  be  given. 


COUMTBT 


COUNTBT 


Algeria^  . 

Argentine, 

Australia, 

Austria,  . 

Belgium, 

Bulgaria, 

Canada,  . 


EXPKNDITUBB 

Pbb 

TOR  HlORBR 

Capita 

Education 

(Cbnts) 

%  128,535 

2.0 

260,000 

6.0 

614.140 

15.2 

3,002.870 

11.8 

748.287 

11.4 

75.408 

2.8 

1.014,254 

10.5 

Denmark 

France 

Germany^ 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Greece. 

Hungary 

Italy 

Liberia. 

Netherlands, 

Norway. 

Portu^, 

Rumania. 

Russia  (and  Siberia),   .  . 

Servia, 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switxerland 

United  States 


ExpENDiTuaa 

Psm 

POR  HlOBKR 

Capita 

Educaiion 

(Cknts) 

200,086 

13.7 

4,801,012 

11.4 

7,450,366 

14.3 

8,353,655 

21.7 

108.636 

4.3 

1,240,246 

7.1 

2,198338 

7.0 

102,434 

1.8 

767,220 

15.3 

166,717 

8.3 

253,268 

6.0 

426,324 

7.3 

4,740.700 

3.7 

63,600 

3.8 

487,802 

2.8 

653,200 

13.0 

672.505 

21.8 

40.705.120 

50. 0 

Esperanto.  This  artificial  intemaUcaial 
language,  which  has  recently  received  conader- 
able  impetus,  was  invented  by  Dr.  Zamenbal^ 
an  oculist  of  Warsaw,  in  1887.  His  brochure 
was  published  under  the  pseudonym,  Dr.  Espow 
ante:  hence  the  name,  ^mple  in  grammar, 
and  lorming  its  words  by  the  addition  Si  prefixes 
and  suffixes  to  root  words,  it  is  akin  to  Knglwlt 
in  syntax,  to  French  in  vocabularv,  to  Spamsh 
or  Italian  in  sound,  to  German  in  the  abimdanoe 
of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  to  Greek  in  correlative 
pronouns  and  the  formation  of  partidpleo  aod 
compoimd  tenses,  and  to  the  ^vonio  laogua^^ 
in  the  want  of  the  indefinite  article. 

The  grammar,  which  is  absolutely  regular  and 
without  any  exceptions,  has  been  reduced  to  Uie 
utmost  extent,  having  due  regard  to  the  neces- 
sary qualities  of  clearness,  precision,  and  flexi- 
bility. There  are  only  axteen  rules,  and  the 
reading,  it  is  stated,  can  be  learned  in  one  hour. 
The  noun  is  indicated  by  the  terminal  ''o,**  to 
which  "j''  is  added  to  indicate  the  phnaL 
Adjectives  terminate  in  "a,''  adverbs  in  *^t!' 
and  the  infinitive  in  "i.** 

The  prindple  adopted  in  the  formation  of  the 
vocabulary  is  the  selection  of  those  root-words 
which  are  common  to  all  the  principal  Ehiropean 
languages,  then  those  which  are  common  to  all 
but  one,  to  all  but  two,  and  so  forth.  For 
connective  words  (conjimctions,  prepoeitioDs) 
Latin  and  Greek,  too,  have  been  used  some- 
times. By  means  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
clearly  defined  prefixes  and  suffixes  the  dic- 
tionary is  simplified  and  augmented  to  an 
almost  unlimited  degree:  e.  g.  moZ  b  the  prefix 
denoting  contrary  notion,  thus  bona=eood, 
malbona=:bad,  fermi=to  dose,  malfermi^io 
open;  in  is  Uie  suffix  for  the  feminine,  thus 
laiabo=boy,  knabino=^rl;  €i  is  the  suffix  for 
diminutives,  thus  knabeto=little  boi^  knabine- 
tino=little  girl;  knabinetini^  wouid  mean  to 
behave  like  a  little  girl,  and  so  forth.  The 
syntax  of  Esperanto  b  free,  the  order  of  words 
suffering  very  little  constraint.  Its  pronunci^ 
tion  b  phonetic,  every  letter  having  alwa^rs  the 
same  sound  and  being  pronounced  where  written. 
Numerous  works  have  been  published  in  ESsper- 
anto,  including  a  number  of  sdentifio  works,  to 
show  the  adaptability  of.  the  tongue  to  all  pur- 
poses. 

In  1906,  the  'English  Chamber  of  Gommeree 
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put  EBperanto  on  the  examination  list  for 
applicants  for  positions.  It  is  an  elective 
branch  of  study  m  manv  schools  to-day,  especi- 
ally in  France.  Recently  it  has  been  made  an 
elective  in  several  prominent  American  uni- 
versities. In  Frankfort,  Qermany.  an  Inter- 
natiraoal  Commercial  Esperanto  Society  was 
founded  in  1906.  American  officers  and  magis- 
trates in  the  Philippines  find  the  language  useful. 
There  are  yearlv  international  congresses  of 
Esperantists,  and  the  study  of  the  language 
extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are 
idxmt  thirty  journals  and  papers  advocating  the 
cause.  The  English  organ  is  The  Br%U$h  Esper- 
antiaL  The  headquarters  of  the  American 
Esperanto  Association  is  in  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  hinguage. 
which  shows  how  reaoily  it  can  be  understood 
byanEn^iishrBpeakinjsindividuid:  ^Esperanto 
estas  helpa  lingvo  mtemacia,  eksterordinare 
fadla;  estas  tre  bonsona,  kaj  egale  bona  por  la 
komerco,  la  science,  la  literature  kaj  la  poesio." 

The  favorite  grammar  of  Esperanto  for  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  is  O'Connor's  Complete 
Textbook. 

Fla^,  United  States.  On  June  14, 1777, 
tiie  Umti9d  States  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
deduing  ''that  the  fli^^  of  the  thirteen  United 
States  M  stripes  alternate  red  and  white;  that 
the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field, 
representing  the  new  constellaUon."  In  1794, 
Congress  decreed  that  after  May  1,  1795,  "the 
flag  of  the  United  States  be  fifteen  stripes^  alter- 
nate red  and  white,  and  that  the  umon  be 
fifteen  stars,  wMte  in  a  blue  field."  This 
change  was  made  to  mark  the  admisdon  of  Ver- 
mont and  Kentucky  into  the  Union.  The  stars 
and  stripes  were  then  eaual  and  a  star  and  stripe 
were  to  oe  added  with  tne  admisdon  of  each  new 
State.    It  was  realized,  however,  that  the  addi- 


tion of  a  stripe  for  each  new  State  would  soon 
render  the  flag  too  large,  and  a  resolution  was 
aocordin^y  passed  by  Congress,  April  4,  1818, 
reducing  the  number  of  stripes  to  thirteen  — 
representing  the  original  Umon— -and  w^iilripg 
the  stars  twentv  in  number.  It  was,  further- 
more, enacted  that  a  new  star  i|hould  be  added 
for  each  new  State  admitted  into  the  Union. 
The  flag  now  contains  forty-eight  stars,  corre- 
sponding to  the  fortjr-eight  states. 

According  to  tradition  the  first  flac,  known  as 
the  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Betsy  Ross  of  Philadelphia,  about  whom  suc- 
ceeding years  have  thrown  a  glamour  Gi  patriotic 
romance. 

F00I9  or  Jester,  Court«  Among  the  more 
celebrated  of  French  court  fools  were  Triboulet 
of  the  court  of  Francis  I.;  Chicot,  the  jester  of 
Charies  IX.:  and  Angely,  the  <^ical  buffoon 
of  Louis  XIII..  and  the  last  of  his  order  in  that 
country.  England  had  also  her  special  repre- 
sentatives in  this  fidd  of  Momus,  the  court  fo^ 
of  Henry  VIII..  with  his  retinue  of  giants  and 
Xit,  the  dwarf,  and  Archie  Armstrone,  James 
I.'s  licensed  joker,  bemg  the  most  celebrated. 
Court  fools  in  all  European  countries  save  Rus- 
sia were  diseontinued  soon  after  the  first  quarter 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Peter  the  Cheat 
and  the  Empress  Anne,  however,  kept  up  the 
practice  much  later. 

Freemasonry.  The  name  of  a  secret 
brotherhood  which  dums  a  very  remote  origin, 
and  seems  to  have  descended  to  us  directly  from 
the  craft  guilds  of  the  medissval  period.  Modem 
Masonry  arose  in  England  in  the  early  part  <d 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  has  no  connection 
with  iSe  builder's  craft.  It  was  first  established 
in  the  United  States  in  1730.  There  are  now 
in  the  United  States  and  British  America  a  total 
of  about  1,500,000  members. 


DEGREES  IN   FREEMASONRY 


York  Ritb 


ScomsR  RiTB 


Lodo9 

1.  Entered  Apprentiee. 

2.  Fellow  CrefUmAn. 

3.  H*Bter  Muon. 

ChtniUr 

4.  Marklfaater. 
&  PMtMaater. 

e.  Most  Excellent  Master. 
7.  Royal  Arch  Maeon. 

CouneU 

&  Royal  Master. 
9.  Select  Master. 

10.  Super  Excellent  Master. 

vOffiiiionwsrif. 

11.  Red  Cross  Knight. 

12.  Knight  Templar. 

13.  Knight  of  Malta. 


Lodge  of  Perfection 

4.  Secret  Master. 

6.  Perfect  Master. 

5.  Intimate  Secretary. 

7.  Provost  and  Judge. 

8.  Intendant  of  the  Build- 

ing. 

9.  Elect  of  Nine. 

10.  Elect  of  Fifteen. 

11.  Sublime  Knight  Eleet« 

12.  Grand    Master    Archi- 

tect. 

13.  Knight  of  the  Ninth 

Arch. 

14.  Grand   Elect    Perfect 

and  Sublime  Mason. 

C&uneiU  cf  Prineee  of 
JeniMokm 

15.  Knight  of  the  East  or 

Sword. 


CouneiU  of  Prineee  of 
JtrueaUm  {Continuea) 

16.  Prince  of  Jerusalem. 

CKapUre  of  Rom  Croix 

17.  Knight  of  the  East  and 

West. 

18.  Knight    of   the    Rose 

Croix  de  H.  R.  D.  M. 

Coneietoriee  of  Sublime 

Prineee  of  the  Royoi 

Secret 

19.  Grand  Pontiff. 

20.  Master  Ad  Vitam. 

21.  Patriarch  Noaehite. 

22.  Prince  of  Libanus. 

23.  Chief    of    the    Taber- 

nacle. 

24.  Prince  of  the  Taber- 

nacle. 


Coneietoriee  of  Sublime 
Prineee  of  the  Royol 
Secret  {Continued) 

26.  Knight  of  the  Brasen 

Serpent. 
20.  Prince  of  Merey. 

27.  Commander     of      the 

Temple. 

28.  Knight  of  the  Son. 

29.  Knight  of  St.  Andrew. 

30.  Grand  Elect  Knight. 
K.  H..  or  Knight  of 
the  Black  and  White 


Eado* 
3rand     1 


31.  Grancl    Inspector    In- 
quiMtor  Commander. 

32.  Sublime  Prince  of  the 

Royal  Secret. 

33.  Sovereign    Grand     In- 

spector-General of 
the  33d  and  Last 
Degree. 


Gardens  of  the  World.  Garden  of 
Eden.  First  abode  of  man.  supposed  to 
be  located  near  the  city  of  Babylon. 

Garden  of  England.  Worcestershire  and 
Kent.    Both  so  called. 

Garden  of  Erin,    Carlow,  in  Leinster. 

Garden  of  Europe,  Italy  and  Belgium. 
Both  so  called. 


Garden  of  France.  '  Amboise,  in  the  dipartment 

of  Indre-et'Loire. 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.    East  d  Jerusalem,  near 

the  Brook  Kedron. 
Garden  of  Helvetia,    Name  given  to  Thurgau, 

Switzerland. 
Garden  of  the  Hesperidee,    In  the  western  part  of 

the  mythologioU  world. 
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Oardm  of  India.  Oude. 
Oarden  0/  Italy.  Sicily. 
Gardemtjf  South  Wale9.     The  aoothern  diri- 

sion  of  Glamorganshire. 
Garden  of  Spain.    Andalusia. 
Garden    of    the    Argentine.     Tucumdn,    a 

proyinoe^of  Argentina. 
Garden  of  the  EaeL  Cevka  and  Bunnah. 
Both  80  called.  Ceylon  is  also  called 
"  The  Res^endent ":  the  •*  Jewel  of  the 
Eastern  Sea";  the  ''Gem  of  Paradise." 
Its  climate  and  productions  are  quite 
imrivaled. 
Garden  of  the  Weet.    Illinois  and  Kunflas 

Both  so  called. 
Garden  of  the  World.  The  B^;ion  of  the 
MissisBippL 
Giants.  The  following  are  among  authen- 
tic instances  of  persons  who  attained  to  the 
stature  of  giants:  The  Roman  Emperor  Maxi- 
min,  a  Thracian,  nearly  9  feet  high;  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Flemish  porter,  7  feet  6  inches;  C. 
Munster.  a  yeoman  of  the  Ruard  in  Hanover, 
who  died  in  1676,  S  feet  6  inches  high;  Cajanus, 
a  Swedish  giant,  about  9  feet  high^  exhibited  in 
London  fai  1742;  C.  Bvme,  who  died  in  1783, 
attained  the  height  of  8  feet  4  inches;  Patrick 
Cotter  O'Brien,  who  lived  about  the  same  time, 
was  8  feet  7}  inches;  a  Swede  in  the  celebrated 
grenadier  guard  of  Frederick  William  I.  of 
Prussia  stood  8}  feet.  In  1844,  died  PauUne 
Wedde  (called  Msuian),  over  8  feet  2  inches  at 
the.  age  of  18.  Among  noted  giants  recently  ex* 
hibiting  are:  Anna  SwaI^  a  native  of  Nova 
Scotia,  above  8  feet  high;  her  husband,  Captain 
Bates,  a  native  of  Kei^tucky ,  of  the  same  height ; 
Chaug-wu-gon,  the  Clanese  giant,  7  feet  9  in^es 


i^ypsles.  Popularly  supposed  to  be  Egyp- 
tians. In  Italian  they  are  known  as  Zingaro; 
^ponisA,  Zingaro;  French^  Bohemien;  Danish^ 
Tater.  They  are  a  peculiar  vagabond  race  which 
appeared  in  England  for  the  first  time  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  in 
eastern  Europe  at  least  two  centunes  earlier, 
and  are  now  found  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
The  Gypsies  are  distinguishable  from  the  peoples 
among  whom  they  rove  by  their  bodily  appear- 
ance and  by  their  language.  Their  forms  are 
generally  light,  lithe,  and  agile;  skin  of  a  tawny 
color;  e3re8  large,  black,  andf  brilliant;  hair  lone. 
coal  black,  ana  often  ringleted;  mouth  well 
shaped,  and  teeth  very  white. 

HLall  of  Fame.  A  hall  erected  on  Univer- 
mty  Heights,  New  York,  in  1900,  in  commemo- 
ration of  great  Americans.  It  is  a  semi-circular 
colonnade  connecting  two  of  the  buildings  of 
New  York  University,  with  a  ground  floor  under- 
neath containing  a  long  hall  and  six  rooms  to  be 
used  as  a  museum  to  contain  memorials  of  those 
honored.  Space  is  provided  within  the  colon- 
nade for  150  panels,  which  are  to  contain  bronze 
tablets  bearing  the  names  (with  busts  or  statues 
of  bronze  on  parapets  just  above)  of  such 
Americans  as  shall  be  judged  most  famous  in 
their  respective  fields  by  an  electorate  of  eminent 
American  citizens  appointed  by  the  senate  of  the 
University. 

Only  persons  who  shall  have  been  dead  ten  or 


more  years  are  eligible  to  be  choeen>  Fif teao 
classes  of  dtiz^is  were  particularly  recommended 
for  consideration,  to- wit:  Authors  and  editors, 
business  men,  educators,  inventors,  misaonariea 
and  explorers,  philanthrppists  and  i^ormera, 
preachers  and  theologians,  scientists,  ea^neers 
and  ardiitects,  lawyere  and  fudges,  musicians^ 
painters  and  sculptors,  physicians  and  surseooSv 
rulers  and  statesmen,  soldiets  and  sailors,  custin- 
guidied  men  and  women  outside  the  above 
classes.  Fifty  names  were  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
tablets  at  tne  beginning,  and  five  additional 
names  every  fifth  ^rear  thereafter,  until  the  year 
2,000,  when  the  150  inscriptions  will  beoompleted. 
In  ease  of  failure  to  fill  aU  the  panels  allotted, 
the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  in  a  foUowmg  year. 

In  Fdbruary,  1004,  the  plan  was  announced 
of  an  additicoial  structure  in  the  form  of  a  loggia 
joining  the  colonnade  on  the  ncxth,  having 
thirty  panels  for  focvugn  bom  Americans,  ax  to 
be  filled  m  1905,  and  beyond  this  of  a  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Women,  about  30  by  60  feet,  with  a 
museum  on  the  ground  floor  and  a  main  story 
above  of  twenty-eight  columns  supporUiig  a 
pedimented  roof,  with  places  for  dxty  tabM^ 
ten  to  be  filled  in  1905. 

The  rulea  prescribed  that  the  Council  sboidA 
invite  nominations  from  the-  public  Ev^ery 
nomination  seconded  by  &  member  of  the  Urn* 
versity  Senate  should  be  submitted  to  an  electo- 
rate of  one  himdred  eminent  citiiens  seleeled  by 
the  Council. 

In  October,  1900,  the  Umversity  Senate  re- 
ceived the  ballots  of  the  electors.  Of  the  fnom 
hundred  judges  selected*  ninetv-seven  voted. 
The  numb^  A  names  which  had  been  submitted 
to  Uiem  was  252.  Of  these  each  judge  returned 
a  vote  for  fifty.  The  rule  required  that  no  can- 
didate receiving  less  than  fifty-one  votes  could 
be  accepted.  The  returns  showed  that  but 
twenty-nine  candidates  received  the  required 
number  and  were  chosen.  These  were  as  fol- 
lows: George 'Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Daniel  Webster,  Beniamin  Franklin,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  John  Marshall,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Raiph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Etobert 
Fulton,  Washington  Irving,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  David  G.  Farragut,  Henry 
Clay,  Nathamel  Hawthorne,  Geom  Peabody, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Peter  Cooper,  Eli  Whitney,  John 
J.  Audubon,  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
James  Kent,  Joseph  Story,  John  Adams,  WilUain 
E.  Channing,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Asa  Gray. 

In  Octob^,  1905^  imder  the  rules  named  above, 
the  senate  received  the  ballots  of  ninety-five 
electors  out  of  101  appointed,  of  whom  only 
eighty-five  undertook  to  consider  the  names  A 
women.  A  majority  of  fifty-one  was  demanded, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  women,  a  majority 
of  only  fortynaeven.  The  following  persons  were 
found  to  be  duly  chosen:  John  Qumcy  Adams, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  William  Tecumseh  Sher- 
man, James  Madison,  John  Grecnleaf  Whittier, 
Majnr  Lyon.  Emma  Willard,  Maria  Mitchell. 

The  third  election  was  hdd  in  1910,  the  total 
number  of  ballots  cast  being  ninety-seven,  and 
the  number  required  for  a  choice  fifty-one.  Ten 
new  members  were  elected,  as  follows:  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Ed^:ar 
Allan   Poe,   James   Fenimore  Cooper,    Philhpa 
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Brooks,  William  Culleii  Bryant,  Franoes  E.  Wil- 
led, Andrew  Jackson,  George  Bancroft,  Jothn 
Lothtop  Motley. 

In  1015  nine  new  members  were  added,  as 
foUows:  Mark  Hopkins,  Francis  Parkman^Elias 
Howe,  Joseph  Henry,  Rufus  Choate,  Daniel 
Boone,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Louis  Agassis. 

The  Hall  of  Fame,  as  it  is  now  constituted, 
includes  fourteen  authonk  eleven  statesmen,  four 
teachers,  four  preachers,  tour  soldiers  and  sailors, 
five  scientists,  four  mventors,  four  juiists,  two 
philanthropists,  one  artist,  one  reformer,  one 
pioneer,  and  one  actress. 

Hartford  Convention*  A  political  as- 
sembly v^ch  met  at  Hartford,  December  15, 
1814,  to  January  5,  1815.  It  was  composed  of 
twelve  delegates  from  Massachusetts  (mduding 
its  i^esident,  George  Gabot),  seven  from  Ckm- 
nectieut,  and  four  from  Rhooe  Island  (appcunted 
by  the  legislatures  of  those  States),  and  two 
from  New  Hampshire  and  one  from  Vermont 
(appomted  bv  counties),  all  Federalists.  While 
composed  of  able,  hig^-minded  men,  Feder« 
alism  at  this  juncture  was  exceedihgly  impopular, 
and,  as  the  sessions  were  held  behind  closed  doors, 
the  report  arose  that  secession  was  contemplated. 
The  object  of  the  convention  was  to  devise  effec- 
tive means  of  defense  against  foreign  nations,  at 
the  same  time  safegua^rding  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual states  from  alleged  Federal  encroadiment, 
and  no  treasonable  intention  could  be  tnt>ved. 
The  convention  suggested  changes  which  were 
chiefly  esqpressed  in  the  form  of  [uroposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  The  legi^atures  of 
two  states  approved  these  reconmiendations  and 
■ent  r^resentatives  to  Washington  to  advocate 
their  adoption.  The  immediate  victorious  termi- 
nation of  the  War,  however,  gready  strengthened 
the  government  and  hastened  the  complete  ovei^ 
throw  of  the  Federalist  party.  For  a  loo^  period 
the  term  "Hartford  Convention  Federalist"  was 
a  term  cf  reproach. 

Hobson'fl  Choice.  Tobias  Hobson  was 
the  first  man  in  England  that  let  out  hacking 
horses.  When  a  man  came  for  a  horse  he  was 
led  into  the  stables  where  there  was  a  great 
choice;  but  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  horse 
which  stood  next  to  the  stable  door;  so  that 
every  customer  was  ahlce  well  served  according 
to  bus  chance.  Hence,  when  something  which 
ought  to  be  one's  own  election  is  forced  upon 
him,  we  say  he  took  HcbsorCs  choice, 

HoUdays  In  the  United  States. 

January  Ist.  New  Year's  Day:  In  all  the 
States  (including  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Porto  Rico,  and  Alaska),  except  Arkansas  ana 
Massachusetts. 

Janxtart  8th.  Annivereary  of  the  Batde  of 
New  Orleans:    In  Louisiana. 

January  19th.  Let^e  Birthday:  In  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  CaroUna,  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
g^inia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas. 

February.  MardirGrae:  In  Alabcuna  and 
the  parish  of  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

February  12th.  Ldncoln'e  Birthday:  In 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Ddaware, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,   North   Dakota,   Oregon,   Pennsylvania, 


South  Dakota,  Utah«  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyoming. 

February  22d.  Waahingion's  Birthday:  In 
all  the  States,  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Alaska. 

March  2d.  Annivereary  of  Te^an^  Indepen- 
dence:   In  Texas. 

Mar<»  4th.  InauguraHon  Day:  In  District 
of  Columbia  in  years  whoi  a  I^ident  of  the 
United  States  is  inaugurated. 

Oood  Friday:  In  ALabama,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota^ 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  ana 
Tennessee. 

April  19th.  Patriot^  Day:  In  Maine  and 
Massachusetts. 

April  26th.  Confederate  Memorial  Day:  In 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Mississippu 

May  10th.  Confederate  Memoriai  Day:  In 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

May  (Second  Friday).  Confederate  Day:  In 
Tennessee. 

May  20th.  Annivereary  of  the  Signing  of  0ie 
Mecklenbura  Dedaration  of  Independence:  In 
North  Carolina. 

May  30th.  Decoration  Day:  In  all  the  States 
(and  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Alaska),  except  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Texas. 

June  3d.  Jefferson  Davis's  Birthday:  In 
Florida,  Georgia.  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina.  In  Louisiana, 
known  as   "Confederate  Memorial  Day." 

July  4th.  Independence  Day:  In  all  States, 
District  of  Colimibia,  Porto  Rico,  Alaska. 

July  24th.    Pioneers'  Day:    In  Utah. 

August  16th,  Bennington  BatHe  Day:  In 
Vermont. 

Seftembsr  (first  Monday).  Labor  Day:  In 
all  the  States  (and  District  of  Columbia  and 
Alaska).  In  Louisiana,  observed  in  Orleans 
Parish. 

Sbptembbr.  Primary  Eleetion  Day:  InWis^ 
conHin,  first  Tuesday.    In  Oregon,  even  years. 

Sbptembbr  0th.  Admission  tkiy:  In  Cali^ 
fomia. 

September  12th.  'Vtd  Defenders?  Doff':  In 
Baltimore,  Md. 

October  12th.  Columbus  Day:  In  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut^ 
Delaware,  Idaho,  lUinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Mar3rland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska^  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  Ywk, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Idand, 
Vermont,  and  Washington. 

October  3 Ist.    Admission  Day:   In  Nevada. 

November  1st.  AU  Saints'  Day:  In  Louisiana. 

November.  General  Election  Day:  In  Ala- 
bama, Alaska^  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Flonda,  Idaho.  Illinois,  Indiana,  lowa^ 
Louisiana,  Maine^  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio  (from 
5.30  A.  M.  to  0  A.  M.  only),  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Penn^lvania|.  Rhode  Island  (biennially  in  even 
years).  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wash- 
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ington,  WiBOonsin,  and  Wyoming,  in  the  yean 
when  elections  are  held  therein. 

November.  Thankaawing  Day  (usually  last 
Thursday  in  November):  In  all  the  States,  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Alaska,  thou^  in  some  States  it  is  not  a  stat- 
utory holiday. 

December  25th.  Cknatmaa  Day:  In  all  the 
States,  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico  and 
Alaska. 

Sundays  and  Faat  Days  are  legal  boUdasrs  in  all  the 
fitates  which  designate  them  as  such. 

Then  are  no  statutory  holidays  In  MifiaiwippiT  but 
by  eommon  coneent  the  I'cmrth  of  July,  Thanfcsfliviiig, 
and  CbrifttmRB  lare  obpt'rvt'd,  In  New  Meatiro,  Wiwih- 
iufctoa'D  Birthdny,  DecoratiaD  Dny,  I^bdt  Day.  FUig- 
Dty  {June  H),  and  Arbor  Day  arp  hotidnvA  when  so 
desii^nated  by  the  iOVtTnor^  In  South  CaraUna,  Thurs- 
day uf  Fair  We^^k  i£  &  legal  holiday n 

Arbor  Day  ia  n  lc^(tni  boJiday  in  North  Dakota,  lllinoia. 
MiQn€j<tta,  M»ine,  and  Wyoming,  the  day  belnic  aet  by 
the  ffflvernor.  In  Ncbriwika,  ApriJ  a;3d;  Man  tun  a,  third 
Tuesday  in  April;  Ariioiia.  first  Monday  in  February; 
rtah*  April  ISth^  Rb€>de  Mand.  second  Friday  in  May; 
Idaho,  firpt  Friday  after  Maj*  lf«t;  Florida,  firet  Friday 
in  February:  Georgifl,  first  Friday  in  December. 

Eirery  Hatufday  after  12  €»>lock  noon  w  a  le(ral  bnli- 
day  in  California  in  public  offices,  ILlinoia  (in  citiw  of 
2CK),000  or  mor*  iohabilantoi},  Maryland,  Micl]iaaii»  Now 
York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Penoftylvaaia,  Hhodff  J^land, 
VirBinift,  the  District  of  Cdltiinbia  (for  bankini;  pup- 
po0«A).  and  in  New  Orleans,  ]>a,,  and  Charlcaton,  S.  G.j 
in  LouiBiana  in  c^iti^  eiceedine  la,()rx^  and  in  Mifnioiin 
In  citiw  of  l{|0,tKMJ  of  more  inbabitAnU;  ia  Tennesmiie, 
for  Staijo  and  county  officers,  and  in  Colorfldo  during 
June,  July,  and  August:  in  Indiana,  Brat  Saturday  in 
June  %Q  last  Saturday  to  Oct-ober,  inclunive.  for  aU  public 
office  J}  in  c<]Uiitiea  having  a  couuty-Aoat  ol  100,000  popu- 
lation or  tnortf. 

There  i»  no  national  holiday,  not  even  the  Fourth 
of  July,  Congress  hsfl  at  various  timea  appointed 
fipe^ial  holidays.  In  the  ei^cond  session  of  the  Fifty- 
third  Cougresfl  it  pa»)>4?d  an  act  ninkiOK  Labor  Day  a 
public  holiday  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  nae 
recognived  th^  eiii*t*nco  of  certain  day  a  as  holidays  for 
flommercisl  purpoeeH^  but,  with  the  exception  named, 
there  ii  n«  general  statu lu  on  the  subject.  The^rorla- 
mation  of  the  president  designs tin^E  a  day  of  Tlisnka- 
giiking  only  cnakeA  it  a  Jegiii  notiday  in  tnfc  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territorie*. 

CHURCH  DAYS 

Ember  and  Rogation  Days  are  certain  periods 
of  the  year  devoted  to  prayer  and  fasting. 
Ember  Days  (twelve  annually)  are  the  Wednes- 
day, Fridav,  and  Saturdav  after  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent,  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost  (Whit  Sim- 
day),  after  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Croee,  and 
after  the  festival  of  St.  Lucia.  E^ber  Weeks 
are  the  weeks  in  which  the  Ember  Days  ap- 
pear. 

Rogaiion  Days  occur  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Mark, 
April  25,  and  on  the  three  days  immediately 
preceding  Ascension  Day. 

EasteTf  the  Christian  passover  and  festival  of 
the  resurrection  of  Chnst.  The  English  name 
is  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  Teutonic 
goadess  of  spring,  Ostera  or  Eostre,  whose  festi- 
val occurred  about  the  same  time  as  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter.  Those  of  the  early  Christians 
who  believe  the  Christian  passover  to  be  a 
conmiemoration  of  Christ^s  death  adhered  to  the 
custom  of  holding  the  Easter  festivity  on  the  day 
prescribed  for  the  Jewish  pasch,  the  14th  day  of 
the  first  month,  that  is,  the  lunar  month  of  which 
the  14th  day  either  falls  on  or  next  follows  the 
day  of  the  vernal  equinox.  But  most  of  the 
Cluistian  Churches,  attaching  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  held  to 
Easter's  being  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  which 


followed  the  14th  day  of  the  moon  of  Manch, 
the  dav  on  which  Christ  suffered.  This  question 
was  the  cause  of  a  serious  difference  in  the 
Church  as  earlv  as  tJie  Second  Century,  and  was 
not  finally  settled  until  the  Coimcil  of  Nice  in  325. 
The  rule  was  then  adopted  which  makes  Ekuater 
day  to  be  always  the  nrst  Sunday  after  the  fuU 
moon  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  March 
21st;  and  if  the  full  moon  happens  on  a  Sunday, 
Easter  day  is  the  Sunday  after.  By  this  arrange- 
ment Easter  ma^  come  as  early  as  March  22d, 
or  as  late  as  Apnl  25th.  This  sacred  festival  is 
celebrated  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  world 
with  ^-eat  solemnity  and  devotion,  and  g^ierally 
also  with  proper  sports  and  observances.  Among 
the  best  known  of  the  latter  is  the  custom  o£ 
making  presents  of  colored  egags,  called  pasch  or 
pace  eggs.  This  custom  originated  from  the 
old  German  legend  of  a  white  nare  stealing  into 
the  house  on  Easter  eve  and  secreting  a  number 
of  beautifully  colored  eggs  in  odd  ccHrners  for 
good  little  childr^i.  In  America,  where  the 
hare  is  practically  unknown,  the  custom  has 
been  transferred  to  the  rabbit,  its  near  relation. 
Hence,  the  colored  Easter  eggs  are  popularly 
referred  to  as  "rabbit's  eggs." 

OLD  ENGLISH  HOLIDAYS 

These  holiday,  with  their  names,  had  their 
oripn  in  medueval  England  when  the  state 
rehgion  was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
they  are  still  observed  generally  or  in  some 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Januabt  6th.  Ttoelfth  Day,  or  Twe^lh-tide, 
sometimes  called  Old  Christmas  Day,  the  same 
as  Epiphany.  The  previous  evening  is  Twelfth 
Night,  with  which  many  social  rites  have  long 
been  connected. 

February  2d.  Candlemas:  Festival  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin.  Consecration  of  the 
lighted  candles  to  be  used  in  the  church  during 
the  year. 

February  14th.  Old  Candlemas:  St.  Val- 
entine's Day. 

Mabch  25th.  Lady  Day:  Annimdation  oi 
the  Virgin.    April  6th  is  old  Lady  Day. 

June  24th.  Midsummer  Day:  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist.  July  7th  is  old 
Midsummer  Day. 

July  15th.  St,  StriMn's  Day.  There  was 
an  old  superstition  that  if  rain  fell  on  this  day 
it  would  continue  forty  da3rs. 

August  Ist.  Lammas  Day:  Originally  in 
England  the  festival  of  the  wheat  harvest.  In 
the  Chim;h  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  miraculous 
deliverance  from  prison.  Old  Ijammas  Day  is 
August  13th. 

September  29th.  Michaelmas:  Feast  of  St. 
Michael,  the  Archangel.  Old  Michaelmas  ia 
October  11th. 

November  1st.  AUhaUotvmas:  Allhallows 
or  All  Saints'  Day.  The  previous  evening  ia 
Allhalloween,  observed  by  home  gatherings  and 
old-time  festive  rites. 

November  2d.  AU  Souls*  Day:  Day  of 
praver  for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

November  11th.  Martinmas:  Feast  of  St. 
Martin.    Old  Martinmas  is  November  23d. 

December  28th.  Childermas:  Holy  Inno- 
cents' Day. 
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Honeymoon.  ''Hone^rmoon"  is  a  word 
left  us,  while  the  custom  giving  it  name  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  had  its  origin  among  the 
fincient  Germans,  whose  newly-married  couples 
cb*ank  mead  mingled  with  honey  for  thirty  days 
after  the  wedding. 

Honor^Lie^on  of*  A  French  order  of  merit 
foimded  by  Napoleon  in  1802  and  regularly 
established  in  1804.  The  distinction  was 
awarded  for  meritorious  military  or  civil  services. 
At  the  beginning  the  order  comprised  3,665 
chevaliers,  450  officers,  300  commanders.  105 
erand  officers,  and  a  grand  master,  the  last  being 
Napoleon  himself.  The  order  has  been  sub- 
jected to  many  alterations  in  consequence  of  the 
successive  chanees  of  dynasties  in  France.  As 
reorganized  under  the  republic  in  1872,  the 
constitution  of  the  order  provides  for  five 
classes  —  chevaliers,  officers,  commanders,  grand 
officers,  and  grand  crosses.  Attached  to  these 
dignities  are  stipends  or  honorariums  ranging 
from  250  francs  for  a  chevalier  to  3,000  francs 
for  a  grand  cross.  In  1892  the  order  contained 
43,851  members  of  all  classes.  In  1897  the 
maximimi  niunber  of  additional  crosses  to  be 
distributed  was  fixed  by  law  at  14,320.  The 
decoration  or  emblem  of  the  order  is  a  star  of 
five  double  rays  in  white  enamel  edged  with 
gold,  bearing  on  its  obverse  the  female  head 
personifying  France  with  the  inscription  Ri- 
pMique  Fran^ise  and  on  the  reverse  two 
French  flags  and  the  motto  Honneur  et  Patrie. 
The  star  is  surmoimted  by  a  wreath  of  oak  and 
laurel,  and  suspended  from  a  red  ribbon.  The 
distinction  is  also  conferred  upon  foreigners 
and  sometimes  upon  women. 

Horoscope*  In  astrology,  an  observation 
of  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  moment  of  a 
person's  birth,  by  which  the  astrologer  claimed 
to  foretell  the  future.  A  scheme  or  figure  of  the 
12  houses  or  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  which  is 
marked  the  disposition  of  the  heavens  at  a  mven 
time,  and  by  which  astrologers  formerly  told  the 
fortunes  of  persons,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  stars  at  the  time  of  their  birth. 

Illiteracy  in  United  States. 

PsB  Cent  Illitkrats  in  Popuxjition  10  Ybabs 
OF  Aqb  and  OvgR,  Cenbus  of  1910. 


STATE 


AUbama,  .  . 

Ariiona,     .  . 

Arkansas.  .  . 
California, 

Colorado.   .  . 

Connecticut,  ■ 

Delaware,  .  . 

Florida,  .    .  . 

Georgia,     .  . 

Idaho,    .    .  . 

Illinois,  .    .  . 

Indiana,     .  . 

Iowa,      .    .  . 
Kansas.  .    . 

Kentucky. .  . 
Louisiana, 

Maine,    .    .  . 

Maryland,  .  . 
Massachusetts, 

Michigan,  .  . 
Minnesota, 

Mississippi,  . 

Missoun,    .  . 

Montana,   .  . 

Nebraska,  .  . 


CENT 


22.0 

20.9 

12.6 

3.7 

3.7 

6.0 

8.1 

13.8 

20.7 

2.2 

3.7 

3.1 

1.7 

2.2 

12.1 

29.0 

4.1 

7.2 

5.2 

8.3 

3.0 

22.4 

4.3 

4.8 

1.9 


STATE 

Nevada,  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  .  . 
New  Mexico, .  . 
New  York,  .  . 
North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  . 

Ohio, 

Oklahoma,  .  . 
Oregon.  .... 
Pennsylvania,  . 
Rhode  Island,  . 
South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  . 
Tennessee, .  .  . 
Texas,    .... 

Utah 

Vermont,  .  .  . 
Virginia,  .  .  . 
Washington, 
West  Virginia,  . 
Wisconsin, .  .  . 
Wyoming,  .  . 
UnitedStates, 


CENT 


6.7 
4.0 
5.6 

20.2 
5.5 

18.5 
3.1 
3.2 
5.6 
1.9 
6.9 
7.7 

25.7 
2.9 

13.6 
9.9 
2.5 
3.7 

15.2 
2.0 
8.3 
3.2 
3.3 
7.7 


Immigration  to  United  States. 


Pbbiod 


1820-1829  inclusive, 

1830-1839  inclusive, 

1840 

1841, 

1842 

January  1st  to  September  30, 1843,. 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

October  1st  to  December  31, 1850, 

Year  ending  December  31st — 

'851 

852 

858 

854 

855 

.866 

January  1st  to  June  80, 1857,  .    .   . 

Year  ending  June  30th — 

'858, 

859, 

860 

861 

862, 

863, 

864 

865 

866 

867 


869, 
870, 
1871, 
872, 
873, 
874, 
875, 
876, 
877, 
878, 
879. 
880, 
881, 
.882, 
883, 
884, 
885, 
886, 
887, 
888, 


891, 
892, 
893, 
894, 
895, 
896, 
897, 
898, 
899, 
900, 
901, 
902, 
903, 
904, 
.905, 
.906, 
.907. 
908, 
909, 
910, 
911, 
912, 
913. 
914, 
915, 
916, 
917. 
.918. 


Immigrants 
Abbived 


128.502 

538.391 

84.066 

80.289 

104.565 

52,496 

78.615 
114,371 
154,416 
234.968 
226,627 
297,024 
310,004 

59,976 

379,466 
371,603 
368;646 
427,833 
200,877 
195,857 
112,133 

191,942 
129,571 
133,143 
142,877 
72,183  . 
132,925 
191,114 
180,830 
332,577 
303,104 
282,189 
352.768 
387,203 
321,350 
404,806 
459,803 
318.339 
227,498 
169.986 
141,857 
138,469 
177,826 
457,257 
669.431 
788,992 
603,322 
518,592 
895,346 
334,203 
490,109 
546.889 
444,427 
455,302 
560,319 
579,663 
439.730 
285,631 
258,536 
343,267 
230,832 
229,299 
311,716 
448,672 
487,918 
648,748 
857,046 
812,870 
1,027,421 
1,100,735 
1,286,349 
782,870 
751,786 
1,041,570 
878,587 
838,172 
1,197,892 
1,218,480 
326,700 
298,826 
295.403 
110,610 
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Inauguration  Day.  The  preeent  date  of 
the  inauguration  ci  the  president  of  the  United 
States  is  March  4th.  A  committee  appointed 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  chose  tne  first 
Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  as  the  date  for  Uie 
first  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  meet. 
This  date  happened  to  be  March  4th,  which  has 
since  then  becai  used  as  the  date  of  presidential 
inauguration.  Twentv-one  presidents  have  been 
inaugurated  on  March  4th,  viz.,  George  Wash- 
ington, in  1703;  John  Adams,  in  1797;  Thomas 
J^erson,  in  1801  and  1805;  James  Madison,  in 
1809  and  1813;  James  Monroe,  in  1817;  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  1825;  Andrew  Jackson,  in 
1829  and  1833;  Martin  Van  Buren,  in  1837; 
William  Henry  Harrison,  in  1841;  James  K. 
Polk,  in  1845;  Franklin  Pierce,  in  1853;  James 
Buchanan,  in  1857;  Abraham  Lincoln,  m  1861 
and  1865;  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  in  1869  and  1873; 
James  A.  Garfiekl,  in  1881;  Grover  Cleveland, 
in  1885  and  1893;  Benjamin  Harrison,  in  1889; 
William  McKinl^,  in  1897  and  1901;  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  1905 :  William  H.  Taft,  in  1909,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  m  1913. 

George  Washington  was  inaugurated  on  April 
30, 1789,  because  the  bad  weather  had  prevented 
Congress  from  assembling  and  organizing. 
James  Monroe,  ZacharyTaylor,  Rutherford  S. 
Hayes,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  were  inaugurated 
on  March  5,  1821.  1849. 1877, 1917,  respectively, 
because  March  4th  in  tnose  years  fell  on  Sunday. 

The  vice-presidents,  succeeding  to  office  upon 
the  death  of  presidents,  were  maugurated  as 
follows:  John  Tyler,  April  6,  1841;  Millard 
Fillmore,  July  9,  1850;  Andrew  Johnson,  April 
15,  1865;  Chester  A.  Arthur,  September  19, 
1881;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  September  14,  1901. 

John  Bull.  A  collective  nickname  for  the 
English  people,  first  used  in  Arbuthnot's  ludi- 
crous "History  of  Europe."  It  is  now  also 
applied  to  characteristic  English  traits. 

Junker  (y^^'-ker).  A  member  of  a  noble 
Prussian  familv,  who  belongs  to  the  landed 
aristocracy,  and  who,  usuaUy,  enters  the  military 
profession  and  becomes  a  member  of  the  officers' 
caste.  As  commonly  used  todav,  junker  means 
a  narrow-minded,  haughty,  and  often  bellicose 
member  of  the  aristocracy.  Since  1862,  when 
the  aristocratic  party  in  Prussia  came  into  un- 
restrained power  imder  Bismarck's  leadership, 
the  word  has  been  used  to  describe  all  those 
who  desire  to  preserve  intact  the  exclusive  social, 
military,  and  political  privileges  which  by  feudal 
tradition  belong  to  the  "well-bom."  Juinkensm 
and  junkerdom  indicate  the  policies,  ideas,  and 
prejudices  which  characterize  the  junker  class 
in  Prussia.  By  their  assumption  of  superiority 
to  all  who  engaee  in  ordinary  trades  or  occu- 
pations, the  junkers  greatly  influenced  social 
life  in  Germany.  The  distinctive  tone  of  Prus- 
sian military  officers  was  due  to  their  arrogant 
aloofness  to  the  civilian  population. 

BLltchen  Cabinet*  This  name  was  given 
to  Frands  P.  Blair,  Amos  Kendall  and  otners, 
by  the  opponents  of  President  Jackson's  ad- 
mimstration.  Blair  was  the  editor  of  the 
"Globe,"  the  organ  of  the  president,  and  Kendall 
was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
paper.  As  it  was  neceseary  for  Jackson  to  con- 
sult frequently  with  these  gentlemen,  in  order 


to  avoid  observation,  they  were  accustomed, 
when  they  called  upon  him,  to  go  in  by  a  back 
door.  The  Whig  party  styled  them,  in  derision» 
therefore,  the  "Kitchen  Cabinet." 

Ku-Klux-Elan.    The  name  of  a  secret 
society  which  existed  in  several  Southern  States 
from  about  1865  to  1876.    Its  object  was  to 
the  influence  of  the  negro  in  government 


op] 


and  in  society.  But  the  organization  became 
perverted.  The  better  class  of  citizens  aban- 
doned it  to  the  more  lawless  element.  Between 
1868  and  1870,  whippings,  murders,  and  threats 
of  assassination  attributed  to  the  Ku-Klux 
became  so  numerous  that  President  Grant  urged 
special  repressive  measures.  Following  the  pass- 
age of  the  Enforcement  Act  in  1871,  the  out- 
rages largely  ceased  and  the  "klan"  gradually 
dieid  out. 

Liiberty  Bell.  The  famous  Liberty  Be^ 
weighing  about  2.000  poimds,  was  made  in  Lon- 
don in  1752.  ana  was  ordered  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Ass^nbly  for  the  State  House,  then  located 
in  Philadelphia. 

When  the  Continental  Congress,  on  July  4» 
1776,  declared  the  independence  of  the  Amencan 
colonies  from  Great  Britain,  the  old  bellman » 
in  his  enthusiasm  and  ecsta^,  acccuxiing  to  the 
story,  rang  the  bell  for  two  hours.  In  1835^ 
it  cracked  under  a  stroke  of  the  hammer,  and 
has  remained  impaired  ever  since.  It  has  been 
transported  to  a  number  of  expositions,  and 
the  utmost  caution  taken  to  preserve  it  as  one 
of  our  most  hallowed  national  relics.  The  bell 
contains  the  famous  inscription:  "Proclaim 
Uberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof —Leva.  XXV,,  10." 

JA}g»  A  contrivance  used  to  measure  the 
rate  of  a  ship's  velocity  throu|^  the  water.  For 
this  purpose  there  are  several  mventions,  but  the 
one  most  generally  used  is  the  following,  called 
the  common  log.  It  is  a  piece  of  thin  board,, 
forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  of  *about  six 
inches  radius,  and  balanced  by  a  small  plate  of 
lead  nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as  to  swim 
perpendicularlv  in  the  water,  with  the  greater 
part  immersed.  One  end  of  a  line,  called  the 
log4inej  is  fastened  to  the  log,  while  the  other 
is  wound  round  a  reel.  When  the  log  is  thrown 
out  of  a  ^p  while  sailing,  as  soon  as  it  toucheo 
the  water  it  ceases  to  partake  of  the  ship's  nu>- 
tion.  so  that  the  ship  goes  on  and  leaves  it  be- 
hind, while  the  line  is  unwound  from  the  red, 
so  that  the  length  of  line  unwoimd  in  a  given 
time  gives  the  rate  of  the  ship's  sailing.  This 
is  calculated  by  knots  made  on  the  line  at  cer- 
tain distances,  while  ^e  time  is  meaiBured  by  a 
sandglass  running  a  certain  number  of  seconds. 

Marine  Corps*  An  independent  branch  of 
the  military  service  of  the  Umted  States,  popu- 
larly called  the  "marines,"  or  the  "soloiers  of 
the  sea."  The  corps  is  usually  employed  in 
garrisoning  navy  yards  and  naval  stations  at 
home,  and  in  performing  many  special  duties 
beyond  the  seas;  as,  for  example,  landing  in  ease 
of  disturbance  in  foreign  coimtries  to  protect 
American  citizens  and  property,  and  to  guard 
our  embassies  and  legations.  While  usually 
serving  imder  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  the  corps  may  be  detached  by  order 
of  the  President  for  service  with  the  anny. 
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When  the  United  States  declared  war  against 
Germany  in  1917  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
marine  corps  was  15,000  men.  This  authorized 
strength  was  first  increased  to  30.000  and  later 
to  75,000.  On  Aug.  8,  1918,  the  corps  had 
attained  a  strength  of  58,856  enlisted  men  in 
the  regulars  and  6,410  in  the  reserve,  with  1,357 
regular  officers  and  622  reserve  officers,  a  total 
of  67,245.  Voluntary  enlistments  were  then 
discontinued  but  arrangements  were  made  for 
inducting  a  limited  nuniber  of  men  each  month. 
When  the  armistice  was  signed  in  November, 
1918,  a  total  of  30,665  marines  had  been  em- 
barked overseas. 

At  the  battle  of  Chateau  Thierry,  which  began 
June  2. 1918|and  the  ensuing  desperate  struggles 
for  Belleau  Wood,  a  brigade  of  the  marine  corps 
defeated  the  best  troops  of  the  Prussian  guard 
and  stopped  the  German  advance  on  Paris.  In 
the  great  allied  ooimter-attack  launched  by 
Foch,  July  18,  the  marines  broke  through  the 
German  Imes  for  an  important  gain  near  Sois- 
sons.  At  the  battle  for  the  St.  Mihiel  salient, 
September  15.  1918,  the  marines  were  brilliantly 
successful.  With  only  8.000  men  engaged  in 
the  severest  of  battles,  tne  marine  corps  lost 
1,600  officers  and  men  killed,  and  2,500  officers 
and  men  severely  woimded.  Yet  only  57 
marines  were  caj^tured  by  the  enemy,  including 
those  woimded  in  advance  of  their  lines.  In 
honor  of  their  heroic  services,  the  French  staff 
officially  renamed  Belleau  Wood  the  Bois  de  la 
BriffEuie  de  Marine. 

Mortality.  In  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
most  frequently  employed,  the  death  rate,  i.  e., 
the  proportional  Quantity  of  individuals  who, 
in  a  certain  popmation,  die  in  a  given  time. 
It  is  estimated  that  one-quarter  of  the  earth's 
population  die  at  or  before  the  age  of  7;  the 
nau  part  of  it  die  at  or  before  the  age  of  17. 
Ghie  m  100,000  persons  reaches  the  age  of  100 
years;  one  m  500  reaches  the  age  of  90:  one  in 
100,  the  age  of  60.  It  has  been  estimated  that  of 
the  earth^s  population  about  50,000,000  die 
yearly,  or  100  each  minute. 

DEATH  RATES  FROM  CERTAIN  CAUSES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


Caumm 


Paeumoma,    .... 
Consumption,    .... 
Heart  Disease,      .    .    . 
Diarrhceal  diseases. 
Diseases  of  the  kidneys, 

Ai>oplezy,      

Caaoer, 

Oldase, 

Bronehitis. 

Cholera  infantum,    .    . 
Debility  and  atrophy, 
Inflammation    of    the 
brain  and  meningiiis, 

Diphtheria, 

Typhoid  fever,     .    .    . 

tnnuensa, 

Diseases  of  tb«  brain, 
Croup,  ....... 

Malarial  fever,  .... 


Dbatr  Ratb 
PKR  100,000 


1000       1890 


191.9 
190.5 
134.0 
85.1 
88.7 
66.6 
60.0 
64.0 
48.3 
47.8 
45.5 

41.8 
35.4 
33.8 
23.9 
18.6 

1:1 


186.9 

245.4 

121.8 

104.1 

69.7 

49.0 

47.9 

44.9 

74.4 

79.7 

88.6 

49.1 
70.1 
46.3 
6.2 
30.9 
27.6 
19.2 


iNcamAaa  or 
Dkcskasb  in 
Death  Ratb, 
1890  TO  1900 


In-         De- 
crease, crease 


6.0 

12.2 

24!6 
17.6 
12.1 
9.1 


17.7 


54.9 
19.6 


26.1 
31.9 
43.1 

7.3 
34.7 
12.5 

i2!8 
17.8 
10.4 


DEATH  RATE  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 


Males.  All  occupations,  .    . 

Professional, 

Architects,    artists,    and 

teachers  of  art,  etc.,    . 

Ckr^men, 

Engineers  and  surv'rs,    . 

Journalists, 

Lawyers, 

Musicians    and    teachers 

of  music, 

Physicians  and  surgeons. 
Teachers  (school),  .  .  . 
Others  of  this  class,     .   . 

CSerical  and  official,  .  .  . 
Bookkeepers,  clerks,  and 

copyists, 

BankersL     brokers,    and 

officials  of  companies. 
Collectors,      auotioneersi 

and  agents, 

Others  of  this  class,     .   . 

Mercantile  and  trading,  .    . 
Apothecaries,      pharma- 
cists, etc.,      

Commercial  travelers. 
Merchants  and  dealers,  . 
Hucksters  and  peddlers. 
Others  of  this  class,     .    . 

Public  entertainment,  .  . 
Hotel  and  boarding-house 

keepers, 

Saloon  and  restaurant,    . 

Personal  service,  police,  and 
military, 

Barbers  and  hairdressers, 

Janitors  and  sextons,  .    . 

Policemen,  watchmen, 
and  detectives,     .    .    . 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines (United  States), 

Others  of  this  class,     .    . 

Laboring  and  servant,    .    . 

Labor  (not  agricultural), 

ServanU, • 

Manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industry,    .... 

Bakers  and  confectioners, 

Blacksmiths, 

Boot  and  shoe  makers,   . 

Brewers,  distillers,  and 
rectifiers, 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers  and  up- 
holsterers,      

Cupenters  and  joiners, 

Cigarmakers  and  tobacco 
workers, 

Compositors,  printers,  and 
pressmen, 

Coopers, 

Engmeers  and  firemen 
(not  locomotive),     .    . 

Qlass  blowers  and  glass 
workers, 

Hat  and  cap  makers,  .    . 

Iron  and  steel  workers. 

Leather  makers,       .    .    . 

Leather  workers,      .    .    . 

Machinists. 

Marble  and  stone  cutters. 

Masons  (brick  and  stone). 

Mill  and  factory  opera- 
tives (textile),  .... 

Millers  (flour  and  grist). 

Painters,  glasiers,  and 
vamisners, 

Plasterers  and  white- 
washers,     

Plumbers  and  gas  and 
steamfitters,     .... 

Tailors 


Basis  of 
estimatb 


5,575,746 


203.104 

23,486 
19.687 
36,539 
9,021 
28.597 

16,008 
29.622 
20.136 
20.110 


Djbath  Ratb 


1900       1890 


15.0 


424,781 

278,137 

43,430 

73,968 
29,266 


493,994 

14.728 
26.989 

228,899 
33.482 

190396 


87388 

19.969 
67.919 


149,164 
40.007 
19.493 

43,146 

14,861 
31.668 


800,983 

719,647 

81,336 

1,796.928 
39,181 
66,840 
96.662 

6,840 
38.228 

24.787 
180.110 

26,681 

64,374 
11.020 

71,388 

10.219 
12.763 
69,861 
16.697 
12,320 
116,918 
26,272 
66,117 

150.783 
6,044 

108.992 

8,603 

48.634 
83,866 


16.3 

23.6 
11.7 
8.2 
15.0 
17.2 

16.2 
19.9 
12.2 
16.0 


13.6 

13.0 

11.8 

13.1 
16.1 


12.1 

18.3 
6.7 
16.4 
12.0 
7.4 


16.4 


23.8 
13.3 


12.9 
10.4 
16.0 

16.4 

12.1 
10.9 


20.2 
20.7 
16.6 

13.8 
12.3 
18.3 
9.4 

19.7 
16.1 

18.0 
17.2 

18.7 

12.1 
23.8 

16.7 

10.8 
17.9 
10.7 
12.3 
17.5 
10.5 
14.9 
19.9 

8.8 
26.6 

16.2 

17.0 

9.1 
11.8 


13.8 


16.7 

18.2 
12.4 
6.6 
16.8 
17.7 

16.0 
21.6 
10.4 


9.8 
11.2 

4.7 
10.7 


12.3 

10.2 

6.8 

14.7 

14.1 


14.6 


14.9 
14.4. 


16.4 
12.6 
17^ 

16.2 

22.7 


22.6 
26.3 
12.9 

13.0 
14.6 
16.6 
16.3 

14.7 
14.9 

16.3 
13.8 

16.3 

11.1 
21.6 

13.6 

9.6 
19.5 

9.8 
10.3 
13.3 
11.4 
13.8 
16.6 

8.1 
17.3 

13.0 

17.8 

9.7 
16.5 
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Baju  or 


Dbaxh  RAxm 


Cwrr 


^>f%m^w 

1900       1^90 

Tmaen     aad     tinwmn 

maker*. 

Othen  of  tliM  cfaM^    .   . 

19.708 
446,140 

14. S   i    12.3 
13-9        .... 

Gardcoen.  florarta,  nnr- 


1.528.241  i 
6478 

lS5w552 

96«J78  I 


15.8 
18.8 


lirery  fUble  kecpetm  and 

Lambermen,  nftMncn,  . 
Minen  aod  Qtmrrjmen, . 
SnlorB.  fnlou,  fiabemcn. 
and  oywUnaen,  .  .  . 
oieaa  K.  IL.  employees, 
Bioi  1 1  ■!■>  ■  ■,  Iw  I  <  w  I  ■,  and 


Teaeben  in  eehoole| 
icfs    and 


type- 


Steoocraphas 

writers, 

Bookkeeperi,    derka,    and 

QoCm  and  boardinc-boaae 

Lanndrcnea 

Noiaea  and  midwirea,    .    . 

Senranta, 

Artificial  flower  and  paper- 
box  makers,     

Qgmnakars  and  tobacco 
workers,   ....... 

Mall  and  factory  operatires 
(textile). 


Milliners,  .    . 
Dremmakers,  i 


MtnmLB, 

Tejegrapb    and    teJepbone 
operators, ....... 

AH  otber  occupations.    .    . 


DEATH  RATE  IN  CITIES 


City 


DCATHS  FEB 
1,000  IlfHABITAMTS 

Alciers, 30.08 

AU^eoy,  Pa 18.4 

Amsterdam, 26.07 

Antwerp, 24.09 

Atlanta,  Oa. 17.4 

Baltimore, 18.5 

Basel, 23.34 

Berlin,      21.81 

Birmincham,  Ala.. 17.4 

Boloana,      35.13 

Bombay 24.31 

Bordeaux, 26.71 

Boston 16.4 

Brussels, 29.06 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 16.8 

Cadis 28.23 

Calcutta,      25.82 

Charleston,  8.  C 27.0 

cSSSania, '    !!!!!!!!!.'!!!!!  2l!53 

Cincinnati, 16.9 

CleveUnd.  0 14.2 

Columbus, 15.3 

Denrer, 13.7 

Detroit, 17.8 

Dresden, 34.82 

Edinburgh 21.97 

FaU  River 22.4 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 20.08 

Genoa,      36.75 

Glassow 28.92 


nmKfmw^ 


37.7W 

15l7 

19-2 

14.6 

14-S 


23.74 


15lO 
16.2 
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Montreal,. 
Munich,    .... 
NaahriDe.  Tenn., 
Newark.  N.  J..    . 


New  HaTen,  Conn., 

New  Orleans,  .    .    . 

New  York.  .... 

Nf 

N 

Ft 

Pi 

Pj 

Pt 

PI 

Pi 

Pi 


M.19 

12.7 

11.S 

20.S 

30.02 

45.4S 

17^ 

14.4 

2».7i 

15.9 

19^ 

14^ 


2L18 


N.  Y. 


13.5 

«.2I 

15l7 

17a 

15l2 

22J7 

20.4 

14^ 

34.14 

.        31.48 

SaH  Lake  City,  Utah. 20l4 

San  Francisco 15l9 

Savannah, Jla., -    .    .  25l0 

!!!!!!;!!!!!  8.4 
t.1 

14J9 


9L7 


Scranton,  Pa., 

.St,  Jowpk 
St.  IjanoM, 

St.  P»iil,  . 

SluttK*rt,     .  ...... 

SuDdo-Nnd. 2r42 

Syrmmae,  NY 15.7 

The  HAinie<» *-<W 

Toledo, 16-2 

Turin,  ...  20-07 

Vulparalso,  .  64.58 

Voiii*w». 36.26 

W(L*bJti«tJOii.  D.  C 17.3 

^>'olv^rhBmptoi]i, 34.6$ 

Worceatijfr  sA%^-* ^^-^ 

ZOrich, 25J0 

Moumlnfi^.  The  colon  uaed  as  badges  ol 
grief  or  bereavement  in  different  countries.  In 
this  country,  as  in  Europe,  the  ordinary  color 
for  mourning  is  black:  m  China,  as  with  tlie 
ancient  Spartan  and  Roman  ladies,  it  is  wkiU; 
in  Turkey,  it  is  Uve  or  violet;  in  Egypt,  ydUfw; 
in  Ethiopia,  ffrap.  Some  have  attempted  to 
trace  the  associations  which  caused  the  ado^oii 
of  the  various  colors  to  natural  causes.  Thus 
black,  which  is  the  inivation  of  light,  is  supposed 
very  appropriately  to  denote  tfo  privation  of 
life;  white  is  an  emblem  of  purity:  yellow  is 
the  color  of  leaves  when  thev  fall,  ana  represents 
that  death  is  the  end  of  all  human  hopes,  etc 
In  the  East,  to  cut  the  hair  was  considered  a 
sign  of  mourning;  among  the  Romans,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  deemed  a  mark  of  sonow  to  lei 
it  grow. 
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NAM£S   ANI>   NAM£   ORIGINS 

GEOGRAPHICAL,  PEBSONAL,  CUBIOUSt  AND  OTHERWISE 

KEY  TO  THE  VOWEL  SOUNDS 
a,  as  in  fann,  father;  d,  as  in  ask,  fast;  d,  as  in  at,  fat;  d,  as  in  day,  fate;  d,  as  in  care,  fare;  #,  as 
in  met,  set;  i,  as  in  me,  see;  2,  as  in  her,  ermine;  f,  as  in  pin,  sin;  i,  as  in  pine,  b'ne;  d,  as  in  not,  got;  6, 
as  in  note,  old;  d,  as  in  for,  fought;  d,  as  in  sole,  only;  d,  as  in  fog,  orange;  d,  sound  cannot  be  exactly 
represented  in  English.  The  English  sound  of  u  in  hum  and  burnt  is  perhaps  the  nearest  equivalent  to 
d;  d&,  as  in  cook.  Took;  oo,  as  in  coon,  moon;  iS,  as  in  cup,  duck;  u,  as  in  use,  amuse;  <l,  as  in  fur,  urge; 
C  sound  cannot  be  exactly  represented  in  English.  The  English  sound  of  u  in  hike  and  duke  resemtdes 
the  original  sound  of  fl.   Tlie  letter  n  represents  the  nasal  tone  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  encore  (ftsr-korO* 

ABBREVLVTIONS 
Arab.,  Arabic  or  Arabian;  A.  <S.,  Anglo  Saxon;  Boh,,  Bohemian:  Bng,,  English;  Fr.,  Frendi;  Oad,, 
Gaelic;  Oer.,  German;  Or.,  Greek;  Heb.,  Hebrew;  Hind.  Hindustani;  Hung.,  fiungarian;  Ind.,  Indian; 
It.,  Italian;La<.,  Latin;  M.  H,  G^.,Middle  High  German;  N.  H.  O.,  North  Hig^  German;  Nor.,  Norwegian; 
O.  E.,  Old  En^ish;  O.  F.,  or  O.  Fr.,  Old  French;  O.  O.,  Old  Gennan:  O.  H.  G.,  Old  High  German;  Fere., 
Persian;  Port.,  Portuguese;  Ruse.,  Russian;  8p.,  Spanish;  Sw.,  Swedish;  Teu<.,Teutonic;  Turk.,  Turkish. 


Aaehen  (d'-Jb^).    See  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Aaron  (dr'^n  oi  d'^rUn).  From  the  Hebrew 
'Aharon,  perhaps  the  same  as  h&rdn,  **a  mo\m- 
taineer**;  Arabic,  Haroon  or  Harun;  Fr.,  Aaron; 
Ger.,  Aaron  or  Aron;  It.,  Aronne;  Lot.,  Aaron; 
Port.,  Aarao;  Sp.,  Aron. 

Abel  (d'-60.  From  the  Hebrew  Hebhd,  which 
St.  Jerome  translates  "vanitAr  or  vapor.'*  Gesenius 
renders  the  name  "breath,  and  says  the  son  of 
Adam  was  probably  so  called  from  the  shortness  of 
his  life.  Arabic  Habeel  or  Habil;  Fr.,  Abel;  Lot., 
Abel. 

Aberdeen  (dMr-d^O*  The  ancient  and  correct 
orthography  of  this  name  was  "Aberdon,"  from 
Aher,  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  Don,  the  name  of 
the  river  upon  whose  banks  the  dty  is  built. 

AboHtlonlsts.  A  term  denoting  the  Anti- 
Slavery  party  in  the  United  States,  which  appeared 
soon  after  the  founding  of  **The  Liberator"  by  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  in  1831;  Garrison,  Wendell 
Phillips,  John  Brown,  E.  P.  Lovejoy,  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  John  P.  Hale,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and 
Charles  Sunmer  were  avowed  Abolitionists. 

Abraham  {d'-hrd-hdm).  From  the  Hebrew 
Ahhraham,  according  to  some  a  Hebrew-Arab  com- 

g»und  signifying  "father  of  a  multitude,"  from 
ebrew  cSbh,  "father,"  and  Arabian,  raham.  Others 
translate  the  name  '*lofty  father  of  a  multitude," 
or  "father  who  shall  see  the  people."  Arabic, 
Ibraheem  or  Ibrahim;  Danish,  Abraham:  Dutch, 
Abraham  or  Abram:  Fr.,  Abraham;  Oer.,  Abraham; 
It.,  Abramo;  Lot.,  Abrahamus;  Rues.,  Avraam,  or 
Abramii;  Sp.,  Abrahan;  Sw.,  Abraham. 

Abram.    Derived  from  same  root  as  Abraham. 

Absalom  (d5'-sd-2am).  From  the  Hebrew  Ab- 
shahm,  signifying  "father  of  peace";  from  abh, 
"father,"  and  ehcUom.    Fr.,  Absalon. 

Abfsslala  {db-ie-titn'-'ird).  Named  from  the  rivers 
Al»a  and  Wabash,  or,  according  to  Bruce,  from 
hdbiah,  "mixed,"  L  e.,  "the  coimtry  of  tiie  mixed 
races";  others  derive  it  from  the  land  of  the  Abas- 
sins,  or  "mixed  races." 

AcadU  {d-kd'-dird),  or  Aoadie  (d-kd^eT^.  The 
name  originally  given  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  now 
only  the  poetical  designation.  It  was  granted  by 
Henry  IV.,  of  France,  November  8,  1603,  to  De 
Monts,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  company  of  Jesuits, 
who  were  finally  expelled  from  tiie  countiy  by  the 
F"g*"«>'  governor  and  colonists  of  Virginia,  who 
claimed  all  that  coast  by  virtue  of  its  prior  dis- 
covery by  the  Cabots  in  1497.  In  1621,  Sir  William 
Alexander,  a  Scotchman,  applied  to  and  obtained 
of  James  I.  a  grant  of  the  whole  peninsula,  which 
he  renamed  Nova  Scotia,  in  honor  of  his  native 
land. 

Aoqvla  Creek.  Ta.  Indian  eqfuiwi,  "between," 
or  Mti,  "earth  ;  i.  e.,  "earthy  or  muddy  creek." 

Acropolis  {d'krdp'-O'^].  From  the  Greek 
akropolie,  "the  upper  city. '    Once  a  general  name 


for  the  dtadel  of  any  ancient  Greek  city,  but  es- 
pecially appropriated  to  that  of  Athens,  famous  for 
the  placing  on  its  summit  in  the  Fifth  Century, 
B.  C,  of  the  highest  achievements  of  Greek  art,  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheum,  with  the  sculp- 
tures which  adorned  them  without  and  within,  and 
the  Propylsea,  or  monumental  gate,  inside  of  the 
walls  at  the  west  end.  At  first  Acropolis  was  the 
only  name  of  the  city,  which  was  so  called  from 
Acr(^>s,  the  founder.  Afterwards,  when  the  city 
extended  over  the  adjoining  plains,  the  name 
Acropolis  was  confined  to  the  citadel  and  the  hilly 
ground  adjoining. 

Ada  {d'-dd).  According  to  some,  this  name  has 
been  corrupted  from  Adama,  feminine  of  Adam. 
Others  derive  it  from  the  name  Bad,  which  is  from 
A.  S.  ead,  "happy";  or  from  the  name  Eadith, 
Littleton  gives  Eada"  (Saxon),  Auda,  Ada,  and 
Idonea,  which  he  translates,  "fit,  meet,  proper"; 
also  "pious,  honest,  rich." 

Adam  (dd'-am).  From  the  Hebrew  Adham. 
signifying  "man  ;  literally,  "earthy,  red  earth." 
Rudoli^,  however,  says  the  name  in  Ethiopio 
means  "to  be  fair,  beautiful."  Arabic,  Adam; 
Danish,  Adam;  Dutch,  Adam;  Fr.,  Adam;  Ger., 
Adam;  It.,  Adamo;  LaU,  Adamus;  Port.,  AdSo; 
Sp.,  Adan. 

Adela  {dd'-e4d),  A  female  name  Latinised  from 
Old  German  edtl,  "noble,  noble  descent  or  lineage." 

Adelaide  (dd'-i^dd).  From  the  Old  German 
male  name  Adalheid  (m  Middle  Hijgh  Gennan  Adal- 
hait,  North  High  German  Adelheid),  si^^sring  "a 
noble  person";  from  edd,  "noble,"  and  heit, 
"cheer.  * 

Adelaide  Island.  In  honor  of  the  queen  of  Wil- 
liam IV. 

Adeline  (dd'-^-Hn),  Adellna  (dd^l4i'nd).  Dimin- 
utives of  Adela.  Danish,  Adeline;  Dutch,  Ade- 
lina;  Fr.,  Adeline;  Oer.,  Adeline;  It.,  Adelina; 
Lai.,  Addina. 

AiUrondack.  Mountains  in  New  York  and 
village  in  Warren  County,  of  the  same  State. 
Indian  word  compoimded  from  doran,  "a  people 
who  eat  bark,"  and  dak.,  "trees,"  with  the  French 
article  la  prefixed.  This  section  was  called  by  tha 
natives  Coughsarage,   "the  dismal  wilderness." 

Adolphos  (d-ddV'f&s).  The  same  as  the  Old 
German  name  Ata^hus,  which  Wachter  renders 
"helper  of  happiness,"  fiom  od  "happiness,"  and 
hu^,  "help  or  helper."  It  is  commonly  defined  as 
"noble  wolf."  Danish,  Adolf;  Dutch,  Adolf;  Fr., 
Adolphe;  Oer.,  Adolf  or  Adolph:  It,,  Ad<^o;  LoC, 
Adolphus;  Sp.,  Adolfo;  Sw.,  Adolf. 

Adrian  (d'-dti^n),  or  Hadrian  (Aa'-dHkln). 
From  the  German  name  Adrias,  so  called  from  the 
capital  of  the  Prsetutii,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
where  the  family  of  the  Emperor  Adrian^  according 
to  his  own  account,  had  its  rise.  Dam^  Adrian; 
Dutch,  Adriaan;  Fr.,  Adrien;  It.,  Adriano;  Lai^ 
Adrianus;  Port.,  Adriano;  Sp.,  Adrian. 
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the  Sea  of  Adrian  or  Hadrian. 

ADskaBlftaB  (4A9*i4MafiO.  The  eoontiy  of 
the  Afghans. 

AMcs  (diT-H-Jbd).  Origin  traeed  to  the  Pheni- 
dan  afer  (pL  afrx),  **&  black  man**'  whence  Lat. 
Africa,  and  Or.,  Aphrike. 

Agatha  (da'-d-thd).  A  female  name  derived 
from  the  Greek  agathaa,  "good."  Danish,  Agathe; 
DtUeh,  Agatha;  Pr„  Agathe;  Ger.,  Agathe;  Gr„ 
Agathe;  IL,  Agata;  Lot.,  Agatha;  Sp.,  Agata; 
Sw,,  Aipata. 

Agues  (da'^nia  or  do'-niz).  From  the  German 
affno$,  "chaste."  Danuh,  Agnes,  or  Agnete; 
Ihdek,  Agnes;  Fr.,  Agnes;  Ger.,  Agnes;  /I.,  Agnese; 
ZdOi.,  Agnes. 

Agra  (ft^-orO),  or  Akberabad.  Founded  by 
Akber.  Abad,  a  dwelling  or  town,  generally  con- 
nected with  the  name  ol  lU  founder;  hence,  ''town 
of  Akber." 

Aflsan  or  Alleea  (d4in').  An  Irish  female  name. 
Some  translate  it  "light."  If  so,  it  may  be  a  form 
of  Helen;  but  it  is  more  probably  from  the  Erse 
atZ,  "noble,  beautiful";  or  from  ailU,  "handsome, 
fair";  or  corrupted  from  aUoean,  "noble  offspridg." 

Ali-la-C^kapelle  (dJb»-/A-«Ad-pAO.  or  Aachen. 
Celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  for  the 
chapel  erected  over  the  tomb  of  Chariemagne.  To 
distinguish  it  from  other  places  named  Aix,  it  was 
so  called  from  the  domed  basilica  erected  by 
Charlemagne. 

AkMB  {dkf^dn).  City  in  Summit  County,  Ohio, 
which  occupies  the  highest  ground  in  tfie  northern 
part  of  the  State,  and  several  other  places  named 
for  the  same  reason.  A  Greek  word,  meaning  "the 
summit  or  peak." 

Alafcima  (dM-M'-md).  State  of  the  Union  and 
a  river  ci  that  State,  named  from  an  Indian  tribe. 
There  are  several  explanations  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  Gatchet  gives  "burnt  clearing."  Others 
say  it  means  "here  we  rest."  Haines,  in  his  Ameri- 
can Indian,  gives  "thicket  dearers." 

Alameda  (OM-md'-dd).  County  and  city  in 
Califomia,  town  in  Bernalillo  County,  New  Mexico, 
and  post-office  in  Clarke  County,  Alabama,  named 
from  the  cottonwood  trees  growing  in  the  vicinity. 
A  Spanish  word  meaning  *^grove  of  poplar  trees." 

Alamo  {(k'-Uir^d),  Postroffice  in  Contra  Costa 
Countyt  California,  and  many  other  places  named 
from  the  old  fort  in  Texas,  which  was  so  called 
from  a  grove  of  cottonwood  trees.  A  Spanish 
word  meaning  "poplar  or  cottonwood." 

Alan  (d/'-an).  Some  derive  this  name  from 
Old  French  alan,  allan,  "a  himting  dog,"  origin- 
ally from  the  country  of  the  Alani  or  Alauni,  a 
warlike  people  of  European  Sarmanatia. 

Alarlc  (dl'-dr-ik).  From  the  Gothic  Alar^ika, 
"noble  ruler":  Daniah,  Alarick;  Fr.,  Alaric;  Oer., 
Alarich;  It.,  Alarioo;  Lot,,  Alaricus;  Sp.,  Alarico. 

Alaska  (d-&I<'-ikd).  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  An  In<Uan  word  meaning  "great  country," 
"continent,"  or  "great  land."  It  was  enoountOTed 
by  Russian  explorers  as  Al-ay-es-ka,  the  name 
having  since  changed  through  Aliaaka,  Alakaa, 
AlaHJca,  to  its  present  form.  When  purchased  l^ 
the  United  States,  the  names  of  Walrussia,  Ameri- 
can Siberia,  Zero  Idands,  and  Polario  were  sug- 
gested, but  Alaska  was  adopted  in  accordance  with 
a  proposition  of  Charles  Sumner. 

Albany  (6l*-bd-nX),  Coimty  and  city  in  New 
York,  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York  (from 
his  second  title,  Albany),  afterwards  James  II.,  of 
England;  Albany,  derived  from  his  Scotch  title, 
originally  the  same  as  Aibj/n,  the  Celtic  name  of 
Scotlandf. 

Alhemarle  {dl'-bt-mdrl)  Sound,  N.  C.  After  the 
Duke  of  Albenuirie  (Captain-General  George  Monk), 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Charter  Com- 
pany. 

Albsrt  (dl'-bfrO.     The  same  with  the  Old  High 


German  names,  AArse^  AUbraehi,  and  the  North 
High  German,  AlbrecKt;  from  all-tNrecht,  "very 
distinguished."  Danish,  Albrecht;  Dutch,  Alber- 
tos.  or  Albert;  Fr..  Albert;  Gcr.,  Albrecht;  It^ 
Alberto;  Lot.,  Albertus;  Sv.,  Alberto;  Sw.,  Albert. 

Alktoo  (fllW-nd).  Albmo  is  a  term  originaUy 
applied  to  the  white  negro  of  the  African  coast 
(aOms,  white),  by  the  Portuguese.  The  chaimcteiis- 
tics  are  extr»ne  whiteness  of  the  skin,  white  or  very 
pale  flaxen  hair,  and  pink  eyes.  The  wool  of  the 
negro  Albino  is  generally  perfectly  white.  Albtnaa 
are  also  found  among  white  people.  It  is  now 
known  that  these  characteristics  are  the  result  ol  a 
peculiar  disease,  to  which  some  »«it»>i«  as  the 
domestic  rabbit,  are  also  liable. 

A»a«acr«ae  iSp.,  ia-hdd'kAr''kS),  New  Mezieo. 
Named  by  the  Spaniards,  from  Albuquerque,  a 
town  in  Spain,  near  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  whkh 
took  its  name  from  Alphonso  d'Albuquerqoe,  the 
"Portuguese  Man." 

Alcasar  (d^JbOs'-dr).  From  the  Araluc,  ol  0asr. 
"the  palace."  The  palace  of  the  Moorish  Idngs  and 
later  of  Spanish  royalty  at  Seville.  A  large  part  of 
it  is  of  the  original  Alhambresque  arehiteeture,  and 
extremely  beautiful,  though  restored  and  too 
highly  colored. 

AleatiaB  {HM'^MrAn).  Uands  in  the  Pteifie 
Ocean.  A  derivation  of  the  Russian  word  oismC. 
meaning  "bald  rock,"  later  appearing  in  the  name 
applied  to  the  river  Obtlora  on  the  coast  of  Kam- 
chatka, the  people  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
bein^  called  Olutorsky.  The  Russians  when  fint 
viewing  the  Alaskan  natives  applied  the  name 
Olutorsky.  The  initial  O  of  the  Russian  invariab^ 
broadens  into  a  sound  almost  equivalent  to  a  in 
father,  accounting  for  the  transition  from  Olator- 
sky  to  Aleutaky,  and  then  to  Aleutian. 

Alexander.  From  the  Greek  name  Alexamdro^^ 
"helper  of  men."  Duieh,  Alexander;  Fr.,  Alex- 
andre; <7«r.,  Alexander;  IL,  Alessandro;  Lal^ 
Alexander;  Sp,,  Alejandro,  or  Alexandro. 

AlexanMa,  an  Egsrptian  city  named  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  In  reading  or  fq;>eaking  in  lAtin. 
this  name  is  pronounced  Alexan-dri'a,  but  it  is 
properly  Alex-an'dria,  the  accent  being  placed  oa 
the  third  syllable. 

Alexis  (d4£c'4<).  From  the  Greek  name  Akxis, 
"help,"  "defense;    Fr,,  Alexis;  Russ,,  AlezeL 

Alfk«d.  This  name  is  usually  translated  "aH 
peace."  Neidinger  derives  the  first  syllable  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  name  Alfred,  Aelfred.  from  the  word 
oLp,  aJJ,  eif,  "strong,"  "powerful."  The  name  is 
rather  from  alf-rad,  "help  in  counsel."  DaniA, 
Alfred;  Duich,  Alfred;  Fr„  AUred:  Ger,,  Alfred; 
IL,  Alfredo;  Lot.,  Alfredus-  Sp.,  Alfredo. 

Algernon  (dl'-jfr-nUn),  From  als  (aux)  oenums, 
was  originally  given  in  the  Twdf th  (}entuTy  to 
those  who,  contrary  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  wore 
their  whi^ers.  Roquefort  renders  the  Old  Fnoct, 
gtmon,  grenon,  guemon,  gheman,  "poil  de  la  barbe, 
moustache";  from  Med.  L.  granus,  gr9no;  the  latter 
is  no  doubt  from  L.  crinis,  "hair  of  the  head." 

Algiers  dSd-jir/),     From  the  Arabic,  Al-jasimh^ 
the  peninisula." 

Alhambra  (dt-hdrn'-Mi).  From  the  Arabic. 
alr^mrd,  "red."  A  great  citadel  and  palace 
founded  in  the  Thirteenth  Ontur^  above  the  city 
of  Granada,  Spain,  by  the  Moorish  Idn^i. 

Alice  (di'4«).  From  the  Teutonic,  meaninc 
"noble"  or  "noble  cheer."  Danish,  Else;  DmIcA. 
Elsje;  Fr,,  Alice;  IxU,,  Alicia;  Sw,,  ELsa. 

Alison  (dl^-i^&n),  A  Scottish  female  name. 
which  in  old  parish  registers  is  spelled  Alison*,  It 
is  of  French  origin,  and  the  same  as  Alison,  Roque- 
fort gives  Alison,  Alieite,  Ailexe,  Aileye,  Auly,  as 
female  diminutives  of  Alexis. 

AIMe  Terte  (AMd'sdif).  Freaeh,  ''grsen  walk." 
A  double  avenue  of  limes  beginning  at  the  westsfm 
end  of  the  Boulevard  d'Anvers  in  Brussels  and 
attending  along  the  bank  of  the  Willebroeok  OaaaL 
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(d<'-»^a-fiD,  or  AllcclMny,  also  Alto- 

Coun^,  dtXt  and  river  in  Pennsylrania, 
and  motmtaina  in  eastern  United  States.  An 
Indian  word,  variously  spelled,  the  origin  of  which 
is  in  dispute.  The  most  generally  acoepted  deri- 
vation is  from  welhikhanmit  **ihe  best  or  "the 
fairest  river/* 

.  AUeii.  According  to  some,  this  is  the  same  name 
as  Allan  and  Alan.  Lower  riiows  that  it  is  found 
written  AJlayne,  It  is  a  probable  corruption  of  the 
name  Alwine. 

AUeatown.  City  in  Lehigh  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  borou^  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey,  named  for  William  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  one  time  chief  justice  of  the  province. 

An  Saints*  Bay*  Because  discovered  by  Ves- 
pucci on  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  in  the  year  1503. 

Alma  (dl'-mi).  At  the  time  of  the  war  between 
England  and  Russia  this  name  was  introduced  in 
the  west  of  England,  so  christened  after  the  Battle 
of  the  Alma. 

Aieiiao  (d4dn''Md),  or  Alonso.    See  Alphonso. 

AlplMOso  (dirf^'^6,  dirf^'-zd),  OT  Alonso. 
From  the  Teutonic,  meaning  *'battle  eager." 
Danith,  Alfons;  Fr,,  Alphonse;  /<.,  Alfonso;  Lot,, 
Alphonsus ;Poii.,  Affonso;  Sp.,  Alfonso,  or  Alonso. 

Alps.  The  word  Alp,  or  Alb,  is  Keltic,  and 
signifies  "white."  Its  application  to  the  white 
tops  of  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  is  a  natural  one, 
and  it  is  singular  that  the  names  of  nearly  all  the 
great  mountains  of  the  earth  have  some  reference 
to  their  snow-covered  summits. 

Altai  (OMfO.  A  mountain  range  in  central  Asia, 
rich  in  the  precious  metals,  is  now  called  in  Mongo- 
lian AUam  tda,  "mountain  of  gold,"  from  via, 
"mountain,"  and  altain,  genitive  of  aUa,  "gold." 
Al-tai  (for  Altagh)  is  the  Tartaric  form  of  the 
name.  Hence  the  name  Altaic  which  is  applied 
to  languages  of  the  Mongol'*Turkic  dass. 

Allooiia  idl4od'^nd).  City  in  Blair  County ,  Penn- 
ndvania,  so  named  because  of  its  high  situation  in 
tbftAlle^faany  Mountains;  also  town  in  Polk  County, 
Iowa,  situated  on  the  highest  point  between  the 
Des  Moines  and  Missis8ipi>i  Rivers.  A  derivative 
of  the  Latin  word  aUua,  *  high." 

Alfta  ((U'-eIn),  or  Alwln  fdl'-^n).  Means  *Srin- 
ning  all."  Dutch,  Alewijn;  rr,,  Ahiin;  Gsr.,  Alwin; 
/I.,  Alvino;  LaL,  Alwinus;  8p,,  Aluino. 

Amadeos  rdm-d-d^wCte).  Translated,  a  "lover  of 
Qod."  Fr.,  Amad^;  (Ter.,  Amadeus;  It.,  Amedeo, 
or  Amadeo;  LaL,  Amadeus;  Sp,,  Amadeo. 

Amamia  (d-mdn^^icl).  A  female  name  from  the 
Latin  Amanda,  "to  be  loved,"  i  e.,  "worthy  of 
being  loved."  It  is  also  found  as  a  male  name  in 
the  parish  registers  of  Nottini^iam,  England. 

Ambrose  (fim'-brdt).  From  the  Latin  name 
Ambrosius,  meaning  "immortal,  divine,  godlike." 

Amelia  (d-^mi^-tl-d)»  From-  Atmylia,  name  of  a 
noble  familv  in  Rome,  also  the  name  of  a  vestal 
who  rekindled  the  fire  of  Vesta,  which  had  been 
extinguished  hy  putting  her  veil  over  it.  The 
name  means  "gentle,  engaging,  courteous."  Danish, 
Amalie;  Fr.,  Am^lie;  Uer.,  Amalie;  Sp,,    Amelia. 

America.  From  Amerigo  Vespucci,  sometimes 
spelled  Vespucius,  who  landed  on  the  Western 
Continent  south  of  the  equator  in  1409.  His  name 
was  given  to  this  country  by  a  German  geographer 
Martim  Waldseemuller,  who  published  an  account 
of  the  four  voyages  of  Vespucci,  at  Frankfort, 
Oermany,  in  1507. 

Amherit  (dm'-lr<0*  County  in  Virginia,  and 
towns  in  Hillsboro  County,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  named  for 
Lord  Je£Frey  Amherst. 

Amiens  (d^m]/4N0*  A  noted  city  of  France, 
eapital  of  the  former  province  of  Picardy  and  of  the 
present  department  of  the  Somme.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  80  miles  northeast  of 
Paris,  occupsring  the  site  of  the  ancient  Samarbriva, 
'  of  the  Ambiani.  Uteraily  "dweUers  by  the 


water,"  from  whldi  It  takes  its  name.  Its  world- 
famous  cathedral,  buflt  in  the  thirteenth  oentuiy, 
the  largest  ecclesiastical  structure  in  France,  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Europe. 

Amos  {A'^mds),  From  the  Hebrew,  signifying  a 
"burden."    Fr„  Amos. 

Amy  (d'-inl).  Some  derive  this  name  from  the 
French  aimie,  "beloved";  others  from  amie,  "a 
friend."  It  is  found  Latinized  both  Amata  and 
Amicia.    Danish,  Amalie;  Fr.,  Aim^e;  It.,  Amata. 

AnabeUa.  A  female  name  formed  from  Hannibal, 
i.  e.,  Annibal,  the  Carthaginian  name.  In  Phenidan 
it  is  found  written  Chanbaal,  "favor  of  Baal." 

Aii4al«sla  (dn-dd-^'-tfM-d).  Now  a  captaincy- 
general  in  southern  Spain,  comprising  the  modem 
grovinoes  Almeria,  Jaen,  Granada,  Coraova.  Malaga, 
eville.  Cadis,  and  Huelva.  It  was  called  by  the 
Moors  Bilad-al-AndaiuB,  the  *1and  of  the  Andalus  " 
Andalus  being  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Latm 
Vaidalos,  "the  Vandals." 

Andes  {dn'-dit),  PToperbr  "Cordilleras  de  loe 
Andes,"  the  "chain  of  the  Andes,"  is  a  name  of 
uncertain  meaning.  Qarcilasso  de  la  Vega  says 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  Anti  tribe  near  Cusco. 
It  has  also  been  referred  to  a  Peruvian  word  ania, 
"copper."  Another  proposed  ethnology  is  from 
anta,  a  "tapir."  of  'vdiich  the  Portuguese  plural 
would  be  antas,  so  that  the  Cordilleras  ae  los 
Antas  would  mean  the  "mountains  of  the  tapirs." 

Andrew.  From  the  Greek  AndrsoB,  meaning 
"manly,  brave,  courageous."  Danish,  Andreas; 
Dutch,  Andries;  Fr„  Andre;  Get,,  Andreas;  It., 
Andrea;  Lot.,  Andreas;  Port.,  Andre;  Sp.,  Andres. 

Aadroseoggla  {dnrdrds^dg'-ifin).  River  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  county  jax  Maine.  As  a 
compliment  to  Sir  Edmtmd  Andros,  name  was 
changed  from  the  Indian  name  first  given  to  the 
river,  from  the  tribe  Amasagunticook  that  f ormeriy 
lived  on  its  banks,  and  variously  spelled  from 
pronunciations,  Ammoncon^Ean,  Ammoscoggin, 
Amariscoggen.  The  authorities  give  the  meaning 
"a  fishing  place  for  alewivee,"  or  "fish  spearing. 

Angela  {dn'-jSAd).  A  female  name  df  Italian 
origin,  derived  from  angdo,  "an  angd." 

Angelica  {dn-jit'-frkd),  Tran^ted  "angeHc." 
Fr„  Angelique;  Oer,,  Angdica;  It.,  Angdica. 

Angelo,  Sant*  (dn'-j^6).  Castle  of.  The  remod- 
ded  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  in  Rome.  It  is  a  huge 
circular  tower  about  230  feet  in  diameter  on  a 
basement  about  300  feet  square,  with  medieval 
chambers  and  casemates  excavated  in  its  solid  con- 
crete, and  three  Renaissance  stories  added  on  its 
summit  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  citadel. 

Anna  or  Anne.  Same  origin  as  Hannah.  Dan., 
Anna;  Dutch,  Anna;  Fr.,  Anne;  Oer,,  Anne;  It,, 
Anna;  Lot,,  Anna. 

Anselm  (dn'-s^Sm).  From  the  Teutonic,  meaifimg 
"divine  helmet,"  hence  "a  defender."  Dutch,  An- 
selmus;  Fr.,  Anselme;  Oer.,  Anselm;  It,,  Anselmo; 
Lat,,  Anselmus;  Sp.,  Anselmo.  .j 

Antaretle  Ocean.  Denotes  the  ocean  anti, 
"against"  or  "opposite  to"  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Antony  (dn'-td^i),  Antliony.  From  Latin 
Antonius,  meaning  "inestimable."  According  to 
Littleton,  the  Antonian  family  were  descended 
from  Antius,  son  of  Hercules. 

Antwerp  (dn^^uOrp),  From  Andaverpum,  "at 
the  wharf";  werf,  a  aiam  or  wharf;  literally,  "what 
is  thrown  up," — werfen. 

Ansae  (dn'-adk),  A  term  used  to  denote  certain 
colonial  troops  ol  the  British  empire.  This  coined 
name,  formed  from  the  first  letters  of  the  appellation 
"Australia  and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps,"  and 
first  employed  as  a  code  word  for  dispatches  in  the 
Dardanelles  campaign  of  1916-16,  has  been  widely 
applied  to  British  colonial  soldiers. 

Apennines  (dp^-inAns),  Now  used  as  the  name 
of  the  central  mountain  chain  of  Italy.  The  Roman 
term  Mons  Apenninus  originally  denoted  the  Mari- 
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tloM  A^  near  OeDO%  the  MoDi  VtBimm  ^IgpUyb^ 
the  Dftopbloj  Alps,  more  cqpecially  the  pirt  near 
the  Great  Si.  Bernard.  The  Romans  rrpbinrd 
the  Hons  Peninoi  or  Pennine  chain  as  the  Poenine 
or  Punie  Mountain^  most  lik^  because  Hannibal 
liem  wlien  be  invaded  ftaJjr. 

From  the  Appalachicola  Rirer,  or  the 

ancient  town  eaOed  ApaUteke,  found  by  Defioto  in 
Florida. 

AppalaebleoU  (djhpd-UtM^^'ld)  Blver,  Fla. 
From  an  Indian  town  ApaiaHMokU,  "those  on.  the 
other  side";  anpthcr  sooree  notes  it  ApolatehukJa^ 


"old  town,"^a  fonner  Indian  settlement  on  its  banka. 
Applan  Waj.  The  Via  Appia  of  andent  Bome^ 
most  famous  of  Roman  hi^ways.  It  ran  from 
Rome  to  Brundisimn  (Brimlisi)  and  is  probably 
the  first  great  Roman  road  which  was  formally 
midertaken  as  a  pabUc  work.  It  was  begon  in 
312  B.  C,  by  Appius  Ctaudtos  Obcos^  the  censor, 
and  was  nltimately  extended  to  Brundisium  when 
a  Roman  colony  was  inaugurated  there.  At 
present  the  Appian  Way,  for  a  long  distance  after 
h  leaves  Rome,  forms  one  of  the  most  notable 
memorials  of  antiquity  in  or  near  the  Eternal  City, 
bordered  as  it  is  t^  tombs  and  the  ruins  of  moou- 


1  buildings. 

AvpotMuUUi£Xdp-vp^mdt-9ka),  River  and  county 
in  Virginia.  An  looian  word,  mrtaning  "a  tobacco- 
plant  country." 

April*  From  aperio,  "to  open,"  this  being  the 
moiUh  in  which  the  buds  shoot  forth. 

ArabeOa  (dr-il-bJS'4d).  Corrupted  from  Uie  old 
name   OrageL,   Oragde,    mftaning   a   "fair   altar." 

Arabin  {d^aTAjlUdY  The  country  of  the  Arabs, 
"men  of  the  desert." 

Are  de  Triomphe  de  PBtolle  (drib  dH  tri-^f  dH 
UUwdl'),  Meaning  "triumphal  arch  of  the  star." 
The  largest  triumphal  arcn  in  existence,  at  the 
tiead  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  Paris. 

Arch  of  Constantlne  {kdnr-iidn-an).  An  arch  in 
Rome  built  312  A.  D.,  In  honor  of  Constantino's 
triumph  over  Maxentius. 

Arch  of  Septlmlas  Sevems.  An  arch  in  the  Ro- 
man Forum,  dedicated  203  A.  D.,  in  commemora- 
tion of  victories  over  the  Parthians. 

Arch  of  Titos*  An  arch  in  Rome,  built  in  com- 
memoration of  the  takinc  of  Jerusalem. 

Arch  of  Trajan*  Arcn  over  the  Appian  Way  at 
Benevento,  Italy,  dedicated  A.  D.  114,  and  one  ci 
the  finest  of  ancient  arches. 

Archangel  {Arh-dnf^lU).  City  of  Russia,  named 
In  honor  of  the  M'ohangeL  Michael. 

Archibald  (dr'-cMnboM).  From  the  Old  Qer- 
man  name  ErcheneaU,  Erehanpald;  from  erchan- 
baldt  "bold  in  work  or  activity.'' 

Arctic*  The  word  "arctic^'  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  name  for  the  constellation  of  the  Bear, 
Areto$,  and  means  "near  Arctos,"  1.  e.,  "in  the 
extreme  north." 

Areopagus  {Ar-i^r/'HrgiU),  From  tiie  Greek 
Areios  pagoa,  "Martial  hifi,"  i.  e.,  "HiU  of  Mars." 
A  low,  rocky  hill  at  Athens  continuing  westward 
the  line  of  the  Acropotis,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  depression  of  ground. 

Argentina  {ikt^ltn4i'^nd).  Now  the  Argentine 
Republic,  "silver  republic,"  which  owes  its  name 
to  the  tflvary  reflection  of  its  rivers. 

Afgonne  {dr-q&n')f  or  Forest  of  Argonne*  A 
rocky,  wooded  plateau  in  northeastern  fiance,  ex- 
tendmg  along  the  borders  of  Lorraine  and  Cham- 
pagne, between  the  Ifeuse  and  Aisne,  and  forming 
a  part  of  the  departments  of  Ardennes,  Meuse,  and 
Mame.  Forming  a  natural  defensive  barrier,  it  is 
famous  as  the  scene  of  important  military  cam- 
paigns, notably  in  1792,  in  1870,  and  in  the  opera- 
tions following  the  German  invasion  of  1914. 

Artsona  (AM-ad'-nd).  A  state  of  the  United 
States.  Generally  accepted  that  the  name  is  derived 
from   the   Indian   word   meaning   "arid   sone   or 


..»».    .    but  MowTj  daims  tha* 
Axtec,  nom  Aristpma,  siguifyiug 

Arkauas  {dr^-Um^^,  or  Ar-**i'.«dt).  RiV^, 
State,  eoonty,  and  town  in  said  States  and  city  M 
Cawie^  County.  Fsnaas  Marquette  and  othar 
French  explorers  wrote  the  word  ftlksnws  and 
Akamsea,  from  the  Indian  tribe.  The  naual  ctr- 
mology  derives  the  name  from  the  French  aiCL  '^* 

bow,'^and  Kansas,  "smoky  water,"  whBe ** 

theory  makes  the  prefix  a  Dakota  word 
"pec^";  hence,  "people  of  the  smoky 

Axles  (dris.  Fr.,  M).  A  city  hi  the  department 
of  Bouches-dn-Rhone.  France,  sttnated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  eastern  ann  of  the  Rhone  near  ita 
mouth.  It  was  anciently  known  as  Ar^-iaU  or 
Ardatum,  "by  the  marsh '^  or  "on  the  day." 

ArUngten  Hovse.  A  mansian  on  the  heists 
oi>posite  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  in  the 
midst  of  the  national  cemetery.  It  was  once  the 
property  of  General  Washington  and  the  home  of 
General  Robot  E.  Lee. 

Araold*  Bailey  says  this  name  in  Saxon,  an^ 
hold,  signifies  "faithful  to  h»  honor";  Lower  says 
the  surname  Amulfe  is  the  same  as  Arnold,  in 
medieval  records  sometimes  Latinised  BrmdvkmM^ 
which  mi^t  be  translated  both  "help  in  war'^  and 
"helping  lord,"  all  donbtleas  from  tnC^waU,  "power- 
ful lord.^  Fr.,  Amaud;  Ger.,  Arnold;  It,  Anuddo; 
Lot.,  Amoldus  or  Amaldus. 

Aroostoek  {d-rddt^-iSbk).  River  and  county  In 
Maine.  An  Indian  word,  meaning  "good  river,** 
or  "clear  of  obstruction." 

Arras  (d-rdtO*  A  city  of  northeastern  France* 
the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Paa-de-CalaiB* 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Scarpe.  In  Roman  timea 
it  was  known  as  Nemetacum  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  AtrebateS;  from  which  word  Anras  is  derived. 
Arras  was  the  birthplace  of  Robespierre.  The  city 
su£Fered  immense  damage  in  connection  with  the 
German  invasion  of  1914,  and  during  the  great 
Teutonic  attack  on  the  British  lines  m  1918  the 
vicinity  of  Arras  was  the  scene  of  most  desperate 
and  sanguinary  struggies. 

Artlrar*  Armstrong  derives  this  name  from 
Gael,  ard,  "an  eminent  person";  literally,  "hla;h, 
lofty,  Mcalted,  noble,  eminent,  excellent,  proud"; 
otiiers  derive  it  from  arth,  "a  bear."  Fr.,  Artfam; 
or  Artus;   /I.,  Arturo;  LaL,  Arthuraa. 

Asakasa  (A-sO-Jto'-sa)  Pagoda*  A  pietureaque 
Buddhist  tower  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Ascension  Island*  Was  so  named  because  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  on  Ascension  Day,  1501. 

Ashley  River,  8.  C*  From  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  afterward  Eari  of  Shaftesbunr,  named  in 
the  original  charter.  Indian  name  of  the  stream, 
KidiuJi. 

Asia  (S'aMrd),  From  the  Sanskrit  uahoM,  signify- 
hig  "land  of  the  dawn." 

Asia  Minor.     Lesser  Ana. 

Astoria  ida^'-ri-d).  City  in  Oapeop  County, 
Oregon,  named  for  the  founder,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
who  established  a  fur-trading  station  there  in  early 
days. 

Atchafalaya  (dc^Hi-/d4i'-d)  River,  I«a*  Choetaw 
Indian  Achafahtya,  "long  river,"  L  e.,  Imeha, 
"river," /oios^i,  '^ong." 

Athens  (dth'-inz).  A  name  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology, cannot  be  sq^arated  from  that  of  Athttie^ 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  city.  Athens  is  either 
the  city  of  Athene,  as  the  Athenians  believed,  or 
Atiiene  may  be  the  TOddeas  of  Athens. 

Athol  {dih'-dl).  Town  in  Worcester  County, 
Massachusetts,  said  to  have  been  named  for  James 
Murray,  second  Duke  of  AthoL 
.  Atlanta  ((il4dnf-4d),  Ga*  OriginaUy.  Martfaaa- 
ville.  Atianta  was  suggested  by  the  late  Edotf 
Thomson  of  Philadelphia,  owins  to  its  geogrw^ 
cal  position,  immediately  on  tne  dividOmg  ridgo, 
separating  tixe  Gulf  and  AUanHe  waters. 

Atlantic  Ocean.    Was  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
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the  name  of  AUatUikat  pdago9,  from  the  Isle  of 
Atlantee,  which  both  Plato  and  Homer  imagined 
to  be  rituated  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Aubrej  (d'-M).  A  name  derived  from  the 
Old  Qermaa  name  Amalrie,  signifying  "powerful 
without  a  blot/'  or  "rich  in  chastity."  Amalaric 
has  been  corrupted  to  AJberic,  whence  Aubrey. 

Audrey,  or  Audrle  (d'-dri).  A  female  name  cor- 
rupted from  Etheldreda. 

Attiist*  Named  by  Augustus  Cnsar  after  him- 
self, because  in  this  month  he  celebrated  three 
disunct  triumphs,  reduced  Egypt  to  subjection, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars.  Before  this  the 
month  was  known  in  Rome  as  sextUia.  In  Gallia, 
however,  and  in  other  remote  parts  of  the  empire, 
the  ancient  name  for  this  month  was  Eatui,  or 
Autt,  i.  e.,  "harvest." 

Augusta  {6-gikif4d),  The  female  form  of  Au- 
gustus, meaning  "venerable."  Danish,  Auguste; 
JhUeh,  Auffuste;  Fr,,  Auguste;  Oer.,  Auguste  ot 
Augusta;  It.,  Augusta;  Lot..  Augusta. 

Angastav  Maine.  Given  m  1737,  after  the  name 
of  the  Rnglish  Princess  Augusta  Charlotte,  eldest 
granddaughter  <^  Geoige  II.  The  Indian  name  of 
the  locality  was  Cushnoc. 

Angasttn.    See  Augustine. 

Angastlne  {d-fiW-Hn,  ^-sr&Mln).  From  the 
Latin  au^usfiM,  "venerable."  Dutch,  Augustinus, 
orAugustijn;  Fr.,  Augustin;  /^,  Augustino;  Lot., 
Augustinus;  Port.,  Agostinho;  Sp.,  Augustin. 

AnieUa  (6^i'4Ud).  A  female  name  derived 
from  that  of  Auretia,  mother  of  Cssar,  formed  from 
Aurelius,  name  of  a  Roman  emperor. 

Auora  (A^iZ-rd).  A  female  name  from  Latin 
cmroro,  "  the  dawn." 

Ansterllta  (ouw'-tSr^lto).  The  east  town  of  the 
River  LitUwa;  o9t,  "the  east." 

Austin.     Corrupted  down  from  Augustin. 

Austin*  County  and  city  in  Travis  Coimty, 
Texas,  and  town  in  Lonoke  County,  Arkansas, 
named  for  Stephen  Fuller  Austin,  the  first  man  to 
establish  a  permanent  American  colony,  in  Texas 
(1844). 

Anstralasla  {ds-MO^'shUd).  Meaning,  "South- 
em  A^a,"  derived  from  the  Latin  australis,  "south- 

Anstralla  (da'traf4M).  Meaning,  "the  South." 
The  first  indication  of  Australia  on  any  map  is  in  a 
small  map  of  the  world  which  forms  the  vignette  to 
a  Dutch  work.  Journad  vande  Nas8<tucKe  Vloot, 
under  Admiral  v'Hermitte,  in  1623-4-6-6.  The 
place  indicated  is  to  the  west  of  Cape  Carpentaria 
of  the  present  map,  and  is  marked  "Land  eend- 
riwht." 

Austria  (dt^-trUd).  From  the  German,  Oster- 
reieh,  "the  B^astem  Empire,"  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Western  Empire  founded  by  Charlemagne. 

Aventlne  (Ov'-in^^in)  Hill.  One  of  the  seven  hilb 
of  ancient  Rome,  rising  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
south  of  the  Palatine.  Below  it  to  the  northeast 
lay  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  to  the  east  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla. 

Astec  {&x''tik).  Village  in  San  Juan  County, 
New  Mexico,  named  for  one  of  the  native  tribes  of 
Mexico.  The  word  is  said  to  mean  "place  of  the 
heron."  Other  interpretations  give  "white"  or 
**  shallow  land  where  vapors  arise."  Humboldt 
gives  "land  of  flamingoes."  The  word  axcad 
means  "ant,"  but  Bushmann  says  that  this  word 
has  no  connection  with  the  name  of  the  tribe. 

Baalbec  (bal'^k,  hdl-Mk'),  Baalbek,  Baalbak. 
An  ancient  city  of  Syria,  situated  on  the  slope  of 
Anti-Libanus,  thirty-four  miles  northwest  of 
Damascus.  It  is  the  Greek  Heliopolis  "city  of  the 
sun,"  famous  for  its  ruins. 

Baflin  (Jbdf'fin)  Land.  Named  for  the  famous 
Arctic  navigator  who  discovered  it. 

Baldwin.  From  the  Teutonic,  probably  meaning 
a  "bold  winner,"  or  "powerful  warrior";  bv  other 
authorities,    "prince   friend";    Dcmuh,    Balduln; 


Dutch,  Boudewijn;  Fr.,  Baudoiiin;  Oer.,  Balduln; 
It.,  Baldovino;  Lot..  Balduinus. 

Balearie  (bdU^-Vc)  Islands.  From  the  Greek 
baUein,  "to  throw";  so  called  because  their  inhal>> 
itants  were  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  sling. 

Balkan  (JbM'-kdn,  bdl4citn').  From  Turk.,  haUeh, 
"high  ridge,"  "high  town^';  also  caUed  Mount 
Hflunus,  meaning  "the  snowy  mount";  from 
Sanskrit  hinui,  "snow." 

BaUston  Spa  (Ml'-etUn  epA).  Village  in  Saratoga 
County,  New  York.  Named  for  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Ball,  an  early  settler,  the  "spa"  being  added  in 
reference  to  the  medicinal  springs  resembling  the 
celebrated  watering  place  in  Belgium. 

Balthasar  (&diQd-cftr).  The  Greek  form  of 
Belshazzar,  "king  protector";  Fr.,  Balthasar  or 
Balthasar;  It.,  Baldassare;  Lot.,  Balthasar;  3p., 
Baltasar. 

Baltic  Sea.  Denotes,  in  accordance  with  the 
Swedish  haU,  a  "strait,  a  sea  fuU  of  belts,  or  straits." 

Baltimore  (hdl'-tt-mdr).  County  and  city  in 
Maryland,  and  town  in  Windsor  County,  Vermont, 
named  for  the  proprietor  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Maryland,  Cecil  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  who 
settled  the  province  in  1635. 

Banbury  (jbdn'-bSr-i).  A  town  hi  Oxfordshire^ 
England,  situated  on  the  Cherwell  twenty-two  miles 
north  of  Oxford.    O.  E.,  Berenburig,  "Bera's  fort." 

Bangor  {bdn'-gdr),  Maine.  By  Rev.  Seth  Noble, 
from  a  well-known  psalm  tune  of  that  name.  Pre- 
vioiisly  the  section  was  known  as  Sunbury;  the 
Indian  name.  Con,  or  Kendtiskeag. 

Banks  Land.  So  called  in  compliment  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  the  eminent  naturalist  and  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Baptist.  From  the  Greek,  meaning  a  "bap« 
tizer'^;  Fr.,  Baptiste:  (?«r..  Baptist;  It.,  BattisU; 
Lot.,  Baptists;  Port.,  Baptista;  Sp.,  Bautista. 

Barbadoes  (bikr-bd'-doz).  From  the  Latin  barha, 
"a  beard,"  in  allunon  to  the  beardlike  streamers  of 
moss  always  hanging  from  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

Barbara  (&Ar'4>d-rd).  From  the  Greek,  meaning 
"foreign,  stranger";  Dutch,  Barbara;  Fr.,  Barbe; 
Qer.,  Barbara;  7^.,  Barbara;  Lai.,  Barbara. 

Barbary  (6^^r'-6d-ri).    The  land  of  the  Berbers. 

Barberini  (Mr-bd-r^-n^),  Palace.  A  palace  in 
Rome,  near  the  Quirinal,  begun  by  Urban  VIII., 
whose  name  was  Carlo  Barberini,  and  finished  in 
1640.     It  is  noted  for  its  art  treasures. 

Barcelona  (bdr-c^-to'-nd).  Named  from  Hamil- 
car  Barca,  who  founded  it. 

Bar  Harbor.  A  village  in  Hancock  County, 
Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine,  so  named  from  a 
sandy  bar,  visible  only  at  low  tide. 

Baring  {ha'-rlng,  hdar'Ana),  Island.  Discovered 
by  Captain  Pennjr,  received  the  name  of  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  First  Lora  of  the  British  Admiralty. 

Barnabas  (&dr'-na-6a«),  or  Bamaby  {hdr^-ifioM). 
From  the  Hebrew  Bar  Ntbah,  which  some  translate 
"son  of  exhortation,"  or  "son  of  consolation."  It 
rather  means  "son  of  prophecy,"  from  bar^nebuah. 
Danish,  B&mahas;  Dutc^,  Barnabas:  Fr.,Bamabe; 
Oer.,  Barnabas;  It,  Bamaba;  Lat.,  Barnabas;  Sp., 
Bemabe. 

Barrow  Island.  Discovered  by  Captain  Penny, 
in  1850,  received  the  name  of  John  Barrow,  son  of 
Sir  John  Barrow,  the  eminent  British  statesman. 

Barrow*9  Strait.  So  called  by  Captain  Penny, 
in  compliment  to  John  Barrow,  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Barrow,  the  traveler  and  statesman. 

Bartholomew  {b&r-thdl*'6-fmi).  From  the  He- 
brew Bartolomai,  which,  according  to  some,  means 
"son  of  Ptolemy,"  but  it  translates  rather  "son  of 
Tolmai."  Danish,  Bartholomseus;  Dutch,  Bar- 
tholomeus;  Fr.,  Barthelemi:  Oer.,  Bartholomaus; 
It.,  Bartolommeo;  Lot,  Bartholomseus;  Part., 
Bartholomeu;  Russ.,  Varfolomei;  Sp.,  Bartolome; 
Su>.,  Bartholomaus. 

Basil  (5d'-«U).  From  the  Greek,  BasHeios,  mean- 
ing **  kingly."     Dariish,  Basilius;    Dutch,  Basilius; 
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Ft.,  BMlle;  Ger..  BMiUua:  It..  BaaiBo;  Lai.,  Bm^ 
ilius;  Ru98.,  Vasilii;  Sw.,  Basilius. 

Basque  (beUfc)  PioTlnecs.  The  provinoes  of 
Viseaya,  Guipuxooa,  and  Alava,  in  Spain,  united  to 
Castile  in  the  Thirteentii  and  Fourteenth  Centuries. 
From  haB9oco,  "a  mountaineer";  or,  according  to 
Huml>oldt,  from  hasoa,  "a  forest." 

Bastille  {hd9'4il').  The.  A  celebrated  state  prison 
in  Paris.  Probably  from  the  Latin,  btutiU,  "a 
tower,  fortress." 

Bath  ibdth),  Maine.  From  Bath  in  England, 
adopted  February  17,  1781. 

Baths  of  CaracalU  {kOr-d-kdr-d).  Baths  hi 
ancient  Rome,  begun  bv  Severus.  206  A.  D.  Named 
for  the  Emperor  "Cfaracalla,'  a  nickname  for 
Marcus  Aureuus  Antoninus. 

Baton  Booge  (Mtf^n  rObgh),  City  in  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish.  Louisiana.  It  is  a  French  name, 
meaning  "red  staff"  or  "stick,"  given  because 
of  a  tail  cypress  tree  which  stood  upon  the  spot 
where  it  was  first  settled.  Some  authorities  say 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  Uie  name  of  an 
Tndian  chief,  whose  name  translated  into  French 
was  "Baton  Rouge."  Still  another  Uieory  ascribes 
the  name  to  the  fact  that  a  massacre  by  the  Tfwii<Miiy 
took  place  upon  the  spot  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
first  settlers. 

Bavaria*  The  country  of  the  Boarii,  a  tribe 
related  to  the  BoiL 

Bayeox  (bd-^).  Named  from  the  Bajoecaa,  a 
Keltic  tribe  name,  meaning  "great  conquerors." 

Bayeuz  Tapestry.  A  strip  of  linen  ^1  feet  long 
and  twenty  inches  wide,  preserved  in  the  Library 
at  Bayeux,  France,  embroidered  with  einsodes  of 
the  Norman  conauest  of  England  from  the  visit  of 
Harold  to  the  Norman  court  until  his  death  at 
Senlac,  each  with  its  title  in  Latin.  The  work  is 
of  great  archieological  interest  from  Its  details  of 
costume  and  arms.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
made  by  BCatilda»  queen  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Bayreath  (W-^rHlh.  German,  W-raU),  Bairenth. 
A  former  German  burgraviate  and  principality, 
now  in  the  northern  part  of  Bavaria. 

Bayrenth  Festival.  A  musical  festival  held  at 
Ba3rreuUi.  for  the  representation  of  the  German 
composers  Wagner,  works.  The  National  Theater, 
in  which  it  is  held,  was  opened  bv  Wagner  in  1876. 

Beacon  HIU.  An  eminence  m  Boston,  Mass.. 
which  has  become  famous  in  history.  The  old 
beacon,  shown  in  all  the  early  plans  of  the  town, 
and  which  gave  the  name  to  Beacon  Hill,  was 
erected  in  1634-1635.  to  alarm  the  country  in  case 
of  invasion.  It  stood  near  the  present  State  House, 
the  exact  spot  being  the  souuieast  comer  of  the 
reservoir  formerly  standing  on  Temple  Street. 
It  was  a  tall  mast,  standing  on  cross  UmbOTS  placed 
upon  a  stone  foundation,  supported  by  braces,  and 
was  ascended  by  treenails  driven  into  it;  and, 
sixty-five  feet  from  the  base,  projected  a  crane  of 
irooL  from  which  an  iron  skeleton  frame  was  sus- 
p«naed,  to  receive  a  barrel  of  tar  or  other  combus- 
tibles. When  fired,  this  could  be  seen  for  a  great 
distance  inland.  It  was  newly  erected  in  1768, 
having  fallen  from  some  cause  unknown;  and  in 
1789  it  was  blown  down.  The  next  year  a  monu- 
ment of  brick,  sixty  feet  high  and  four  in  diameter, 
was  erected  on  its  site  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
fell  at  Bimker  Hill;  and  in  1811  this  was  taken 
down,  the  mound  being  leveled. 

Beacon  Street.  A  street  in  Boston,  Mass.,  which 
extends  from  Tremont  Street  along  the  north  side 
of  the  Common  and  Public  Gardens  westward. 
It  is  noted  as  a  street  of  residence  and  its  name  is  a 
S3monym  for  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  city. 

Beatrice  (bf-d'trU.  French,  bd-O-tris'),  Beatrix 
(bf-d-irifcs).  Female  names  formed  from  Latin 
beatut,  "blessed,  happy."  Danish,  Beatrix;  Dutch, 
Beatrix;  Fr.,  Beatrice;  Ger.,  Beatrix,  or  Beatrice; 
It.,  Beatrice;  LaL,  Beatrix;  Sp.,  Beatrix;  3w., 
Beatrix. 


Ov. 


QfSf-fikrt),  8.  C    In  honor  of  Heui 
Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Behvtng  QO^-Hng,  or  bi^-Hng)  Stmlt.  Aliigia 
Named  by  Captain  Cook,  in  memory  of  Ivan  Ivmo- 
vitch  Gt  W'tW  Behring  (who  wrote  it  Besin^  or 
Bereag;  Behring,  a  Gcarman  corrupUon),  a  Bmswan 
navigi^or,  its  discoverer,  in  1728.  On  some  "olds 
mi^pes"  (1566)  the  waters  are  noted  as  "Stret  ds 
Anian." 

Beigtam  OM'-fS^Hm).  literally,  the  land  of  the 
Belgae. 

Belinda.  A  female  name.  It  may  be  fran 
Italian  Bdla  Linda,  or  corrupted  from  6eiltf««»  a 
diminutive  of  bdto,  ''beauUfuL^' 

Bella.    An  abbreviation  of  both  Isabella 
ArabeUa. 

Belleisle  QOAl').     French  for  "beautiful  i 

Bellevae  {hH-vST^.     A  noted  castle  near  Oaesal  in 
Germany.     It    contains    a    fine    picture 
Among  its  masterpieces  are  specimens  of  1 
Rembrandt,  VancQrck,  Rubens,  Teniers,  Wourer- 
Titian,  Guido  Reni,  etc. 

Belooehistan  (JbH^^Msmkn'),  or  Balnehlstnn. 
From  the  Persian,  meaning  "the  country  of  the 
Belooches,  or  Baluches." 

Belvedere  (Utf-v^-d^).  A  portion  of  the  Vataean 
Palace  at  Rome.  The  word  is  from  the  ItaUaa. 
meaning  "fair  view." 

Benedict     QjStn'-^-dOet),     or    Bennet     (Ubs'-fiM). 
From  the  Latin  Benedictu;  "blessed'",     ~ 
Benedict;    Dutch,  Benedlctus;    Fr,,  Benoit; 
Benedict;    It,  Benedetto;    8p.,  Benito, 
dicto;  Sw.,  Bengt. 

Benjamin,  from  the  Hebrew, 
which,  according  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
means  "son  of  days";  i.  e.,  "son  of  old 
Fuerstius  translates  it  "hxclnr  son."  The 
means,  literallv,  "son  of  the  right  hand'  .  _ 
tively.  "son  of  good  fortune."  Damth,  Benjamin; 
Fr.,  Benjamin;  Oer,,  Benjamin;  It.,  Beniamino; 
Lot.,  Benjaminus. 

Bennet.    See  Benedict. 

Bennett.  This  occurs  frequentiy  as  a  fienkak 
name  in  the  registers  of  Kent»  England,  It  is 
sometimes  varied  to  Bemwtta  and  Benett. 

Bennington.  Town  in  Hillsboro  County,  New 
Hampdiir^  and  county,  township,  and  town  m 
Vermont,  named  for  Governor  Benning  Wentworth^ 
of  New  Hampshire,  who  gave  grants  for  the  origMai 
town,  in  1748. 

Berenice  (btr-i^nH'-ai),  or  Bemlee  (ftfr-vKT-^si). 
From  the  Latin,  "bringing  victory."  Or,,  Berentke; 
It.,  Berenice. 

Beriah  (6«-ri'-d).  The  Hebrew  ITnyak,  which 
Simonis  translates  "in  calamitate,"  i.  e.,  "bom  ta 
calamity";  Jones,  "a  calamity  in  his  house";  and 
TrageUes,  ^'gift." 

Berkshire  (b^kf^ahir).  This  is  derived  from 
barruc.  "a  polled  or  pollard  oak."  and  s^frs;  "a 
shire";  from  the  Shirmotes  of  that  county  being 
anciently  held  in  the  shade  ol  a  laige  polled  oak- 
tree. 

Betkshire.  County  in  Bfassachusetts,  named  for 
Berkshire,  England.  Several  towns  in  the  county 
are  named  from  the  same. 

Berlin  (bir'4in.  German,  bir-lin').  The  capital 
of  Prussia,  is  a  name  the  meaning  of  which  has  been 
much  discussed.  The  name  is  probably  Wendish, 
either  from  berle,  "uncultivated  ground,"  or,  as 
Krebs  thinks,  from  barlin,  a  "shelter,"  or  "place  of 
refuse" ;  or.  according  to  Kloden.  an  "endoaura  or 
field^' ;    while  Vilovsld  suggests  brljina. 


the  dis. 


a  pool," 
which  conforms  to  the  local  conditions. 

Bermudas  (fifr^ma'-dds).      Named  for 
coverer,  Juan  Bermudez,  in  1522. 

Bern  (bam.     German,   Mm).     A  Swiss 
which  takes  its  name  from  its  chief  town,  whieh 

S-ew  up  round  a  castle  built  in  1192,  by  Doks 
erchtold    V.    of   Zahringen.      The   name   Berne 
appears  in  1224  on  a  seal  of  the  town.     Not  im- 
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probably,  Berchtold  fftre  the  place  the  name  oi 
Berne  in  memory  of  Dietrich  of  Berne  (Verona),  a 
favorite  hero  of  Alamannic  poetry.  According 
to  the  local  legend,  the  town  was  named  from  a 
bear,  the  first  animal  killed  in  a  hunting  eroedition 
in  an  oak  forest  on  the  site  of  the  town.  Hence  a 
bear  rampant  on  a  gold-field  has  been  taken  as  the 
heraldic  shield  of  the  city,  and  a  tame  bear  is 
always  kept  in  a  cave,  like  the  wolf  at  Rcmie.. 

Bernard  (Mr''nard),  From  the  Old  German 
Bemhard,    from     hehirhart,     "strong  or   hardy." 

Beniese  Oberbuid  (bir-nia',  or  fOr-niaf  d'-b^- 
iitrU).  A  mountainous  region  in  the  southern  'part 
of  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switaerland,  famous  for  its 
picturesque  scenery. 

Bertha  (bir'-thdU  From  the  Old  German  name, 
Berta,  "bright  or  famous." 

Bertram  (62r'-<ram).  The  Old  German  name, 
fxY>m  brsc^ram,  "renowned  for  strength.".  Fr., 
Bertrand;  Ger,,  Bertnun. 

Bessie*    Corrupted  from  Elisabeth.     . 

BlbUotheqne  Natlonale  (]bi-bl^64aJi^  n/U^dv- 
fl^UO•  That  is,  "National  Library,"  the  great 
F>enoh  library,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Big  Sandy  Blver,  Ky,  From  its  extensive  sand 
bars,  the  Indian  names  Tattercif  ChaiUroi,  and 
ChaUenvha  being  from  a  similar  application. 
Known  to  the  Miamis  as  Wevepoeonecepewe,  by 
the  Delawares  as  Sikeacepe,  "Salt  River." 

Bhmenhof  (&in'-n^fr»-Ad/).  Oridnally,  the  palace 
of  Count  William  of  Holland,  at  The  Hague.  It  is 
an  irregular  ag^omeration  of  buildings,  in  part 
medieval,  indosu^  a  court  in  which  stands  the 
Hall  of  the  Knights,  a  brick,  chapel-Uke,  gabled 
structure  with  turrets,  now  used  as  a  dq;>08itory 
for  archives. 

Blrminghani  (h^'-^nAng-iim)*  Probably  a  patro- 
nymic from  the  Boerings;  hanit  a  home  or  family 
residence,  literally  "a  place  of  belter,"  from 
heimaih  "to  cover."  Hence,  originally,  "Boeiing's 
home." 

Blscajr.  Takes  |ts  name  from  the  Spanish 
province  of  Biscaya  or  Viscaya,  meaning  the  land 
of  the  Basques  or  Vasks. 

Bismarck  (Jblisf^mdrk),  City  in  St.  Francois 
County,  Biissouri,  city  in  Burleigh  County,  North 
Dakota  (capital  of  State),  and  many  other  places, 
named  for  Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck  of  Germany. 

Black  Sea.  Probably  because  it  abounds  with 
blaek  rooks.  Another  explanation  is  that  it  is  so 
called  from  its  frequent  storms  and  fogs.  The 
Greeks  ealled  it  Euxinef  from  euxinos,  "hospitable," 
disliking  its  original  name,  Axinot,  "inhospitable." 

Blaekstone  Elver,  E.  I.  In  memory  of  William 
Blackstone,  an  Episcopal  minister,  the  first  white 
settler  of  Rhode  Island.  Indian  name  of  stream 
Kehetuckt  "great  river,"  changed  afterwards  to 
Pawiucket,  meaning  "the  forks,  from  Pochaiuck, 
"a  branch." 

Blaise  {klai^.  In  France  the  name  of  the  saint 
is  found  written  Blaise,  and  in  Germany  Blaes. 
In  Latin  it  occurs  as  Blasius  and  Blavius.  It  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman  name  Blaeaua,  which 
Statins  renders  "lisper." 

Blenheim  (Jblin'-\m)  Palace.  A  mansion  at 
Woodstock,  (Jxfordslure,  England,  built  by  Van- 
brugh  at  national  cost,  1705-16,  for  the  first  Duke 
of  Marlborough 

Bine  €irotto.  A  celebrated  cavern  on  the  shore 
of  Capri  in  Italy. 

BodleUn  ibdd-W-dn),  Library.  A  library  of  Ox- 
ford University,  Enfi^nd,  which  was  originally 
•established  in  1445,  opened  in  1488,  and  re- 
established by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  in  1597-1602. 

Boer  {boor).  Applied  to  Dutch  mhabitants of  the 
-country  districts  of  South  Africa,  is  the  Dutch  name 
for  farmer.  The  English  word  "boor"  originally 
had  the  same  significance. 

Bohemia  (&d-A^'-m$-d).  The  country  of  theBoiL 
The  inhabitants  were  called  by  Tacitus  Bohemi. 


Bels  de  Bo«k«iie  (bwa  da  boo-idn'^).  A  park 
in  Paris  reached  by  the  Champa  Elys6e8,  the  avenue 
of  the  Grande  Armee,  or  the  avenue  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.    It  literally  means  "Boulogne  wood." 

Bols  de  la  Brlsade  de  Bfartne*  or  Marine  Bri- 
gade Wood*  formerly  Bois  de  Belleau,  a  forest  near 
Ch&teau  Thierry,  France,  where  in  June*  1918, 
a  force  of  American  marines  halted  the  German 
advance  on  Paris.  To  commemorate  this  heroio 
achievement  the  French  staff  renamed  the  wood 
in  their  honor. 

Bols  de  TlnoeDiies  (bwA  d&  vdif-s^O*  A  public 
park  in  Paris  larger  than  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It 
contains  a  farm  for  agricultural  experiments,  a 
drill-ground,  and  a  race-course.  Literally,  "wood 
of  Vincennes." 

Boise  (boi'-ad).  City*  Idabo.  From  the  river  on 
which  it  was  located,  the  latter  named  by  the 
French    Riviire  Bois^t   "woody  river." 

Bokkara  {bd4UlL*-rd).  The  treasury  of  sciences, 
or  "town  of  learning";  the  chief  town  in  a  State 
of  the  same  name. 

BoU¥la  ibd-U9'4rd.  Spanish,  6^Z«'-vM).  ,  To 
perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  General  Simon  Bolivar, 
'•the  liberate  of  Peru.'^* 

Bologna  (/>d4dn'-yd),  and  Bologne.  Named  from 
the  Boii,  originally  Bononia, 

Bolsbevikl  (bdZ'-s^^v^ik^O*  A  Russian  word 
meaning  "belonging  to  the  majority."  Originally 
the  radical  wing  of  the  Socialist  Democratic  party 
in  Russia,  which  in  1917,  after  uniting  with  other 
radicals  under  the  leadership  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky, 
overthrew  the  Kerensky  regime  and  seized  control 
of  the  government. 

Bombay  (&Jm-6dO»  Named  after  an  Indian 
^dess  Bambd,  but  translated  by  the  Portuguese 
mto  Buonrhahiaf  "good  bay." 

Boniface  (bdn'-d-AU).  From  the  Latin  Boni- 
faciiu,  name  of  several  popes;  this,  in  turn,  from 
bent/aeio,  "to  do  good,"  hence,  a  "well-doer." 
Danish,  Bonifacius;  Jhiich,  Bonifacius;  Fr.,  Boni- 
face; Ger.,  Bonifas,  or  Bonifacius;  /I.,  Bonifacio; 
Lot,,  Bonifacius;  Sw,,  Bonifacius. 

Bordeaux  (&dr-ddO.  Literally  means  "the  dwel« 
ling  on  the  water";  borda,  "a  dwelling." 

Borghese  (bor-^d'-ad)  Palace.  A  famous  Roman 
palace,  seat  of  the  Borghese  family,  and  noted  for 
Its  art  collections.  It  was  built  toward  the  end  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  by  Martino  Limghi  and 
Flaminio  Poniio. 

Borgne  (b^mV)  Lalce»  La.  French  word,  mean- 
ing "blind  of  one  eye,"  or  "one-eyed,"  application 
never  been  explained;  the  legendary  derivation  is 
that  some  peculiar  modem  cyclops  was  encountered 
on  its  shores.  The  word  also  bears  the  translation 
of  "dingy,"  which  no  doubt  is  the  cause  of  the  use 
of  the  word,  given  from  a  local  first  impression. 

Borneo  (bdr'-n^o).  Comes  from  the  Malay 
Brunei,  once  the  name  of  the  largest  city  on  the 
island,  and  changed  by  the  Portuguese  to  Borneo. 

Bosnia  (bds'-y^).  The  coimt^  traversed  by 
the  river  Boma. 

Bosporus  (jbda^-pd-riU).  A  Greek  term  com- 
posed of  b<nt9,  "an  ox,"  and  poro9,  "a  ford,"  alluding 
to  the  legend  that  when  lo  was  transformed  into 
a  cow  she  forded  this  strait.  Hence  the  popular 
meaning,  "The  passage  of  the  ox." 

Boston  {bda'^tdn,  &d«'-<dn).  City  in  Massachu- 
setts. By  some  authorities  the  name  is  said  to 
have  been  given  in  honor  of  John  Cotton,  vicar  of 
St.  Bodolph's  church  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  Eng- 
land, and  one  of  the  first  clergymen  in  the  American 
Boston.  Others  say  it  was  named  before  the 
arrival  of  John  Cotton,  for  three  prominent  colonists 
from  Boston,  England.  The  tracing  for  the  woid 
Boston  elicits  that  in  the  Seventh  Century  a  pious 
monk  known  as  St.  Botolph  or  bot-hopl  (boat- 
help)  founded  a  church  in  what  is  now  Lincoln- 
shire, in  England.  A  town  grew  up  around  it, 
which  was  called  Botolph's  Town.    This  was  con- 
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ttmot&d  into  Botolphiton,  Botos-ton,  finally  Boston. 
Botton,  Haas.,  owing  to  its  hills,  was  called  by  the 
English  TrimoufUaint  or  TremorUt  "three  nills" 
(Beacon,  Kopp,  and  Fort  Hills);  at  a  court  held  in 
Charlestown.  September  17  (N.  S.),  1630,  *'It  is 
ordered  that  Trunountain  shall  be  called  Boston.*' 
Indian  name  of  locality  Shawmut,  an  abbreviation 
of  Muahaneoonmukt  variously  translated  as  "living 
fountains,**  **free  lands  or  unclaimed  lands.*' 

Botany  Bar.  So  called  by  Captain  Cook  Irom 
the  great  vanety  of  plants  which  he  found  growing 
on  its  shores  when  exploring  it  in  the  year  1770. 

Bramapootra  (6rA-fnii-poo'-<rd).  River  of  India, 
of  Sanskrit  origin,  meaning  "the  offspring  of 
Brahma,"  or  "Brahma's  son.** 

Brandenburg  {brdn'^Snrbdbrg)*  A  former  mar- 
gravate  and  dectorate  of  the  German  £2mpire,  the 
nucleus  of  the  Idngdom  of  Prussia.  The  name 
means  "forest  fortress." 

Brandjrwlne  Blvert  Penn.  Called  by  the  first 
settlers,  the  Swedes.  Fiah-kiln,  "fish  creek.**  Its 
present  name  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  loss 
of  a  Dutch  vessel  laden  with  brandy,  or  hrand^wijn. 
Other  authorities  derive  it  from  Andrew  Braind- 
wine,  who  owned  lands  near  its  mouth,  in  early 
days.  A  tliird  theory  is  that  the  b1ou|^  near 
Downington  discharged  its  muddy  waters  mto  the 
creek,  tinging  it  the  color  of  brandy.  A  celebrated 
battle  was  fought  there,  -vdiich  accounts  for  the 
name  being  given  to  eight  places  in  the  ooimtiy. 

Brasenose  {br&Mf-ndz),  CkiOege.  The  term  braaer^ 
no9e  or  brasenoMe  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  hraaen 
hoiLse,  or  "brewing  house." 

Braill  (drd-sU*).  Named  from  the  color  of  its 
dye-woods,  6ra£a,  "a  live  coal.*' 

Braios  (brA'-tds)  BUer,  Tex.  As  named  by 
the  Spani^ds  Brazos  de  Diosj  "arm  of  God."  The 
Spaniards  established  a  mission  on  its  banks  some 
thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  San  Saba,  and 
the  guard  having  been  cidled  away,  the  Indians 
descended  on  the  mission,  oompletdy  destroying 
it.  When  the  soldiery  returned  their  loss  was 
auickly  discovered,  and  searching  for  a  solution 
tney  found  in  the  river  many  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  depredators,  still  floating  in  its  eddies;  as  they 
could  discern  no  marks  of  violence  they  pronounced 
it  a  retributive  miracle  done  by  the  "arm  of  God." 
The  river  then  received  its  name  of  Btojsob  de  Diaa. 

Brenner  {brin'-nir)  Pass.  The  lowest  pass  over 
the  main  chain  of  the  Alps.  It  is  situated  in  the 
TVrol  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Innsbruck; 
has  been  used  since  Roman  times;  is  traversed  by  a 
railway  (since  1867),  and  is  the  main  line  of  travel 
between  Italy  and  Germany.     Height,  4,485  feet. 

Breton  (britf-Hn)  Cape.  Discovered  by  mariners 
from  Brittany. 

Brian  (bri'-an)  or  Briant.  Names  derived  from 
the  Irish  name  Brian,  which  has  been  rendered 
"warrior  of  great  strengjth"  (briran).  According 
to  some  it  has  been  Anglicised  to  Bernard. 

Bridget  (&rO''-fO*  Mr.  Arthur  derives  this  female 
name  from  Gaelic  brighidt  "fiery  dart"  or  "shining 
bright,"  and  he  says  tiie  Qaelio  word  signifies  also  a 
hostage;  Armstrong  renders  briohide  a  hostage." 
Danish,  Birgitte;  Dutch,  Brigetta;  Fr.,  Brigitte; 
Ger.,  Brigitta;  It.,  Brigida,  or  Brigita;  Lat.,  Brigida; 
Sp,,  Brigida. 

Brighton  (bri'-Hin),  Formeriy  Brighthelmston, 
from  a  personal  name.  A  city  and  watering-place 
in  Sussex,  England,  situated  on  the  English  Chan- 
nel. It  is  the  leading  seaside  resort  in  Great 
Britain. 

Bristol,  B.  I.  From  the  town  of  same  name  in 
Ehigland.  Derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  words  bria, 
"bright.**  «toZ,  "place." 

Britain  {hrii'-dn  or  brtt'-n).  From  briih,  meaning 
"to  paint.'*  The  British  poets  called  it  InU  gwyn, 
"white  island,"  which  answers  to  the  Roman  name 
Albion,  It  is  said  that  it  was  known  to  the  Pheni- 
dans  asBetra/-i4nac,  or  "the  land  of  tin,"  as  far  back 


as  the  year  1037  B.  C.  Some  five  hundred  srcnra 
afterwards  the  island  was  alluded  to  by  the  RomaiM 
under  the  name  of  Britannia,  which  subsequently 
became  shortened  into  Britain. 

Britlsli  Colambla.  The  only  portion  of  North 
America  that  retains  the  name  of  the  discoverer  of 
the  New  World,  with  the  exertion  of  the  DistEict 
of  Columbia. 

Britlsli  Moseani.  A  celebrated  museum  at 
Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbuiy,  London,  founded 
in  1763. 

Brittany  (brW-Sd-nS),  In  French,  Bretaone^  com- 
prised the  land  appropriated  by  the  kings  of  Britain, 
and  was  originally  caUed  Armorioa,  a  Celtic  name 
meaning  the  land  "by  the  sea." 

Broad  Blrer,  S.  C.  The  Indian  name  given  by 
the  Catawbas  was  Eswan  Huppeday,  or  "Line 
River."  because  it  was  the  established  line  between 
the  Cherokees  and  Catawba  tribes. 

Broadway.  The  principal  business  street  of 
New  York,  extending  from  Bowling  Green  north- 
ward to  Central  Park  for  about  six  miles. 

Brocken  {brSk'-in),  or  Biocksberg  (!bUk$''b9rgh 
The  chief  summit  of  the  Hars  Mountains,  and  the 
highest  mountain  in  northern  Germany,  situated 
in  the  province  of  Saxony,  Prussia.  It  is  the 
Roman  Mons  Bmctema. 

Brenxvllle.  Village  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York.  Named  for  Jonas  or  Jacob  Bronck,  mn 
early  settler. 

Brooklyn.    City  in  New  York,  corruption  of  the 
Dutch   name   Breuckelen,   from  a  village  in  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  Holland.    The  name  signifies 
broken  up  land,  or  marshy  land.'* 

Brnges  {bru'-jiz,  French,  briUh),  In  Bdghim, 
"a  city  with  many  bridges";  brikcke,  "a  bridge." 

Brassels  {brSA'^iU),  or  BmxeHes.  Meaning, 
"the  seat  or  site  on  the  marsh";  broek,  "a  marsh,** 
and  %eli,  "a  house." 

Bryan.    Same  as  Brian. 

Bucliarest  (tm-Afd-rftO*  From  an  Albanian 
word,  bucurie,  "pleasure,  joy,"  hence,  "the  city 
of  enjoyment." 

Bncklngham  (Jbikk'-Kno-'Qim) ,  A  tribe  name,  or 
"the  dwelling  among  beeches";  buahe,  "the  beech 
tree";  ham,  "a  home  or  family  dwelling." 

Bncklngham  Palace*  The  London  residenoe  oC 
the  sovereign,  situated  at  the  western  end  of  St. 
James's  Park. 

Bnda  (6^-dd).  In  Hungaiy,  took  its  name  from 
Buda,  the  brother  of  Attila,  as  well  as  Bud-var  and 
Bud-falva,  meaning  "buda's  fort  and  village,** 
buda,  "a  hut  or  dwelling.** 

Bnenos  Ayres  Qid'-nua  d'-Hzot  6rt.)  Meaning 
"good  breesee,"  buen,  "good." 

Bofbilo.  A  city  in  New  York,  named  from  the 
stream  "Buffalo  Oedc,  on  which  it  is  located,  the 
stream  receiving  its  name  from  the  frequent  visits 
of  the  American  bison  to  a  salt  spring  which  welled 
up  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  .'where  the 
buffalo  drinks.' "  Indian  name  of  the  locality 
Teoaahwa  or  Teshuway,  "the  place  of  the  basswood, ' 
also  tiailichanne,  "waters  sought  by  the  buffaloes." 
The  name  has  been  given  to  counties  in  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin,  numerous  credcs, 
rivers,  towns,  and  villages. 

Bulgaria  (6d&^fld'-rf-d).  A  corruption  of  FoJ- 
Oaria,  meaning  the  "country  peopled  by  the  VolscL" 
The  Greeks  called  these  people  BulQon,  hence  the 
name. 

Burlington  House,  Old.  A  house  standing  be- 
tween Bond  Street  and  Sackville  Street,  Loimon, 
named  for  Lord  Burlington,  by  whom  it  was 
built. 

Bntte  (&u/)*  City^  in  Montana,  named  from  a 
bare  butte  overlooking  the  place.  The  word  is 
French,  meaning  "small  knoll  or  hilL** 

Bnssard'B  Bay,  Mass.  Waters  discovered  hy 
Goenold,  Mav  21,  1602,  and  by  him  named  "Bay 
of  Hope."     Indian  name  Manomet, 
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Cmdmae  {kdd'JH4k.  French,  ka^a-ydk').  City 
in  Wexford  County,  Michigan,  named  for  La  Motte 
(or  La  Mothe)  Cadillac,  who  eatablished  a  fort  on 
the  Detroit  River  in  1701. 

Cadis  {k&'-dis.    Spanish,  ka'-thUh).    From  Ckidr, 
meaning  *'an  enclosure,  a  dty,  or  fortified  place, 
and  kir,  "a  waU." 

G«iar  (ai'-MOr).  Some  translate  this  name 
*'hairy";  Schlegel  says  from  Sanskrit  ibesa, 
"adorned  with  hair."  It  is  more  probably, -how- 
ever, of  Persian  origin,  and  comes  from  the  Persian 
SOT,  '*head,  highest,  greatest,  chief.*' 

Cairo  (H'-ro),  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  Al- 
kdhirah,  "the  victorious,"  so  called  because  K&hir 
(Mars),  the  planet  of  victory,  was  visible  on  the 
night  when  the  city  was  founded. 

Cairo  (Jbd'-rd),  111.  A  local  fancied  adoption  from 
the  Egsrptian  city  Cairo,  in  its  being  a  sister  loca- 
tion, namely,,  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river. 

Calais  {hd4i%  in  Middle  Latin  Calalea  or  C^lesis. 
A  noted  seaport  and  fortress  of  France,  situated  on 
the  strait  of  Dover  near  its  narrowest  part.  While 
only  a  fishing  village  in  the  ninth  centur]^,  it  was 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  Baldwin  IV.  in 
V97  and  by  the  count  of  Boulogne  m  1224.  In  1347 
it  was  captured  by  the  English  who  developed  it 
into  an  important  trade  center,  retaining  possession 
until  its  recapture  by  the  French  in  1558. 

Calcutta  (kdl-kAt'-td),  Called  KalkaUa  in  eariy 
mnnab.  Is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
name  Kalv-Koia,  the  "dwelling  or  sacred  place  of 
Kali,"  the  wife  of  Siva. 

Caleb.    From  the  Hebrew  KaM)h,  "a  dog." 

California.  Most  authorities  derive  it  from  the 
two  Spanish  words,  calimUe  fomalia,  i.  e.,  "hot 
furnace,"  given  by  Cortes  in  the  year  1535  to  the 
peninsula  now  known  as  Old  or  Lower  California, 
of  which  he  was  the  discoverer,  on  account  of  its 
hot  climate.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  in  his  History  of 
California,  says  the  name  was  first  given  to  the 
Qulf,  then  to  Lower  California. 

CaltoB  ikdl'-ion)  mu.  A  heif^i  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Edinburgh. 

Calumet  {kdl^-Hrmit),  River  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  county  and  village  in  Wisconsin,  and 
seven  other  places  in  the  country.  A  Canadian 
corruption  of  the  French  Chalemel,  which  literally 
means  "little  reed,"  but  which,  in  its  corrupted 
form,  refers  to  the  "pipe  of  i>eace"  used  by  the 
Indians  to  ratify  treaties.  Haines  derives  the  word 
from  ealamot  "honey  wood." 

Cambral  (Jkdm-6nl';  Fr.  ibaN-6r^.  A  town  on 
the  Scheldt,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  France, 
about  120  miles  northeast  of  Paris.  The  ancient 
town  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Cameracum  and 
was  then  an  important  city  of  the  Nervii.  The 
modem  citv  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
cambrics  which  derive  their  name  from  it.  Among 
its  noted  buildings  are  a  ma^ificent  town  halL 
and  a  fine  cathedral  in  which  F6nelon,  celebrated 
bishop  of  Cambrai,  is  buried. 

Cambria  (jcdrn'-brUd),  The  original  name  for 
Wales,  so  called  on  account  of  the  Cmyri,  or  Kimri, 
who  peopled  it. 

Cambridge  (kam'-brif).  (Mty  in  Middlesex 
(bounty,  Massachusetts,  so  named  for  the  English 
university  town,  after  the  general  court  decided  to 
establish  a  college  there.  Twenty-two  other  places 
bear  the  name  of  the  English  town,  two  having  the 
suffix  "port"  and  one  "springs."  The  English 
name  is  usually  supposed  to  mean  "the  bridge  over 
the  river  Cam,"  Uie  real  name  of  which  is  the  cktmta. 

Camden*  N.  1.  In  honor  of  the  distinguished 
English  statesman.  Earl  of  Camden  (Cambden). 

Camilla  ^(Axi-mU'-ld).  The  feminine  of  CamiUus. 
Fr.,  (Xmille;  /I.,  Camilla;  Lai.,  (^amiUa. 

Cammas  (ibd-mO'-Ms).  Some  trandate  this 
name  "attendant  at  a  sacrifice."  The  Roman  name 
was  j>robably  corrupted  from  the  Arabic,  Kaaen^Bl, 
jigmlying  "oracle  of  Qod." 


Campagaa  M  Boma  (ibdm-pOn'-vd  di  rd'-md), 
A  large  plain  in  Italy,  surrounding  Rome,  lying 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sabine  and 
Alban  mountains. 

CampanUe  (ibdf?i-pd-n#'49)  of  Giotto.  A  famous 
tower  near  the  Duomo,  at  Florence,  Italy,  b^sun  by 
the  architect,  Giotto,  in  1334,  and  after  his  death* 
in  1337,  continued  by  Andrea  Pisano. 

Canaan  {kd'-ndn).  The  "Land  of  Canaan"  if 
interpreted  to  mean  "lowland,"  from  Semitic  kanOf 
"to  humble,"  "subdue,"  generally  denoting  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  coimtry  west  of  the  Joraan  and 
the  Dead  Sea  extending  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Originally,  it  comprised  only  the  strip  of  land,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth  and  150  in  length, 
shut  in  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  extending  from  Uie  Bay  of  Antioch  to 
the  promontory  of  the  Cermal,  i.  e.,  southern 
Phemcia.  Later,  the  name  was  extended  to  the 
whole  territory  west  of  the  Jordan. 

Canada  (kdn'-d-dd).  Called  La  NtmoeUe  Franes 
by  the  French  settlers,  is  probably  the  native  word 
KantUa,  which  means  "a  collection  of  huts  or  wig- 
wams." 

Canaadalgua  {hOm^iknrd&'-iiwA).  Lake  town  in 
Ontario  County,  New  York,  and  village  in  Lenawee 
County,  Michigan.  An  Indian  word,  the  derivation 
of  which  is  in  dispute.  Morgan  defines  it  as  "a 
place  selected  for  settlement,  a  "chosen  spot"; 
Haines,  "a  town  set  off."  Others  have  thou^^t 
the  word  to  be  derived  from  Cahnandahgwah, 
"sleeping  beauty,"  while  another  theory  is  that  it 
is  corrupted  from  the  Seneca  Indian,  Cfenundewah- 
ffuah,  "great  hill  people,"  so  called  from  a  large  hill 
near  the  lake. 

Canaveral  (ibd-ndt'-^-dZ)  Cape,  Fla.  Named  by 
the  Spaniards;  a  Spanish  word  meaning  "the  land 
of  the  rose  tree." 

Candia  (Adn'-dl-a).  From  the  Arabic  Khandae, 
"the  island  of  trenches." 

Caaterbiury  (kdn'-iir-hir^.  A  corruption  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Caniioarabyrtg,  "the  forts  or  strong- 
holds of  the  Cantwere,  or  men  of  Cant"  (Kent). 

Cape  Colonjr.  A  British  colony  in  South  Africa 
is  so  called  after  the  parent  settlement  at  Cape 
Town,  which  dates  from  the  year  1826. 

Cape  Fear  Ktrer,  N.  C.  Was  originally  named 
ter  the  Enc^h  Charln  River.  Afterward  uie  name 
of  Cape  Fair  River  was  adopted  from  the  Atlantic 
cape  of  that  name,  the  stream  being  located  bv 
navigators  as  "coming  in  back  of  Cape  Fair. 
Subsequently  corrupted  to  Fear, 

C^pe  Horn.  The  most  southern  point  of  South 
America  was  called  Cape  Hoom  by  Schonten,  who 
first  rounded  it  in  1616,  after  Hoom,  his  native 
place  in  North  Holland. 

Cape  May,  Ta.  Was  so  named  by  the  Dutch 
commander,  Captain  Cornelius  Jacobse  May. 

Cape  off  Good  Hope.  Discovered  by  Bartholo- 
mew de  Dias  in  1487,  was  so  named  (Cabo  de  Bon 
Esperance)  by  John  II.,  King  of  Portugal^  who. 
finding  that  Dias  had  reached  the  extremity  of 
Africa,  regarded  it  as  a  favorable  augury  for  future 
maritime  enterprises. 

Capltollne  (ibdp'-tt-^(UrO  Hm,  The.  One  of  the 
seven  hills  of  ancient  Kome,  northwest  of  the 
Palatine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  on  which 
the  ^pitol  was  erected.  After  the  construction  of 
the  Sttvian  wall  it  constituted  the  citadd  of  the 
city.  On  its  southwestern  summit  was  the  famed 
Tarpeian  Rock;  on  its  northeastern  summit  rose 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  modem 
capitol  stands  between  the  two  summits.  From 
the  Capitoline  the  Forum  Romanum  extends  its 
long,  narrow  area  toward  the  southeast,  skirting 
the  northern  foot  of  the  Palatine. 

Caprt  {ka'-pri).  Signifies  "the  island  of  goats,*! 
being  derived  from  the  Latin  eaptr,  a  he-goat. 

Caribbean  (ibdr46-6^-dn)  Sea.  Washes  the  terri- 
tory of  the  CJaribbs,  whose  name  means  "cruel  men." 
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CarBaMc    Fro—  SmnAnt,Kmmmtt,  S^ladam,  tribe. 

€•>■!!■  ■  ridr-^4riid;.  Name  gnrea  to  two 
8ute«,  North  mad  Sooth  Cooliwu  Kcv  the 
mkldle  of  the  Sixteenth  Centoir,  Mmtt,  Ribsoit 
riiBted  the  re<ioo  and  ttsmed  itCarotiuto  honor  of 
hi*  kioc*  Charles  IX.  ol  Fraooe,  bot  the  Bame  nerer 
eame  into  ceoeral  uae  aod  toon  diaappeared.  About 
1628,  thia  Dame  was  applied  defixutdj  to  th^t  part 
ci  the  eountry  lyioc  between  VirguBS  and  Flonds, 
IttTloC  been  stren  ta  hooor  d  Charles  L  d  Fjtgiand, 
Inanold  mamiaermi,  now  m  London,  the  foUowtog 
may  be  found;  "1021^30.  Feb.  10.  The  Attomey- 
Oeneral  is  prayed  to  craot  by  Patent  2  Decrees  in 
CaroUns,''  etc  In  1063,  the  name  was  definitely 
applied  io  the  prorinee  oanted  to  proprietors  by 
Charles  U.  of  England.  This  pforinoe  was  named 
hi  honor  at  the  reicninc  king,  and  thos  the  old 
naoM  ffiren  in  honor  of  Charles  I.  was  retained. 

Canoltee  (kdr'-d-Un  or  Aa).  From  Carohis,  from 
root  of  Charles.  Danish,  Caroline;  Dutch,  Caro- 
lk»;  Ff..  Caroline;  (Ter.,  Caroline  or  KaiotiDe; 
Jt„  Carolina;  Lai,,  Carolina;  S».,  Karolina. 

Canoltee  Islands.  Diseorered  by  Lopes  de 
ymalobos  in  1543,  and  named  after  Charles  V., 
Emptor  of  Germany  and  first  king  of  Spain. 

CarpatUaas  (kar-pd'-thl-^).  The  range  of 
mountains  north  of  Hongary,  is  a  name  derived 
from  Knmt  or  Karpaj  the  local  name  of  the  main 
chain*  which  is  explained  by  the  Slavonic  root 
chrb,  signifying  a  "ridge"  or  "range  of  hills.'* 

Carrara  (k/i^A'-rd),  A  town  in  the  province  of 
MaaM-«-€arrara,  Italy.  It  is  famous  lor  the 
neighboring  quarries  of  marble. 

Carrtot  Carry*  Female  namet  comtpted  from 
Caroline. 

Carson  Ctty»  Kevada.  In  hooor  of  CSiristopber 
Canon;  or.  as  more  widdy  known,  "Kit"  Carson, 
the  noted  frontiersman  and  hunter. 

Carthafs.  From /Car^Ao-AadfAa,  "the  new  city," 
in  opposition  to  UUca,  "the  old." 

Casa  d'oro  (M'-«d  dd^-rd).  A  noted  palace  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century.  It  has  been  marred  by 
restoration.  It  has  three  stories,  divided  vertically 
into  two  divisions.  The  left-hand  division  has  in 
the  lowest  story  five  open  arches,  the  middle  one 
round,  and  in  the  two  upper  ones  most  rich  and 
nacefui  foliated  arcades  set  between  larger  arches. 
The  right-hand  division  consists  of  ornamented 
paneling,  also  set  between  decorated  arches.  Above 
there  is  a  picturesque  cresting  in  marble.  To 
beauty  of  form  this  facade  adds  great  and  diversified 
charm  of  color  in  its  incrusted  and  inlaid  marbles. 

Caseo  Bay  •  Bfe*  From  an  Italian  word,  meaning 
"crane."    Hence  "Crane  Bay." 

Casper,    See  Jasper. 

Caspian  (hAt'-plran),  The  European  name  of 
the  great  inland  sea  of  Asia,  was  so  called  by  the 
Qreelcs  from  the  Caspii,  a  tribe  who,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  dwelt  on  its  western  shore,  probably  in 
the  district  of  Jasp,  which  is  supposed  to  preserve 
their  name. 

Cassandra  {kAa-^n'-drA),  Mr.  Arthur  translates 
this  name  "inflJaming  one  with  love."  It  is  feminine 
of  the  Greek  Kcuaandrog,  Fr*,  Cassandre;  It., 
Cassandra;  LaL,  Casiandra. 

Catawba  Rlyer,  N*  C.  So  named  from  the 
"Catawbaws,"  a  tribe  of  Indians. 

Catawissa  {kdt-d^u^'^)  Blver,  Pa.  From  the 
I>6laware  Indian  word  Gattawissa,  "getting  fat." 

Catharine  (Ad/A'-d-rin).  The  real  name  of 
Catiiarine  of    Alexandria,    the    patron    saint    of 

S'rls  and  virgins,  was  Dorothea.  St.  Jerome  says 
\»  had  the  name  of  Catharine  from  the  Syriac 
hslhair  or  kaiher,  "a  crown,"  because  she  wore  the 
triple  crown  of  martyrdom,  virginity,  and  wisdom. 
The  proper  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  the 
Greek  Kalharos,  "pure";  and,  therefore,  the  cor- 
rect spelling  of  the  name  ia  Catharine  or  Katharine. 
/MnMA^atharine;  Dutch,  Catharina;  Fr.,  Catherine; 
C?«r.,     Katharine;     Or.,     Katharine;     It,,     Cate- 
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applied  to  the  river  (KMl)  by  the  Dutch,  i 
fcmd  to  tike  ■MwnfiM.  fatafaS,  ^panther  creek,** 
frooi   the  lyitfHxiM  panthwrn  or  lyvxes  (e 
animab)  fbrmeriy  infesting  the  fa&.    Tbe  i 
tains  were  called  Katsbctii  by  tte  Dirtch. 

Cattiis^M  (iM-U-r&''gtM)  KtvatwlCT. 
^an  Ixpqiiois  Indian  word,  which  maij  be  1 
"bad  4>caii«  shore." 

CavallefB.  The  adherents  of  Charles  L  aad 
Charles  U.  dnrinc  the  civil  war;  also  called  Boyal- 
ists. 

Cayuga  (tft  gse^-gd).  Coantgr,  vfllace,  and  lake  in 
New  York.  Indian  word,  the  derivation  of  whick 
is  in  dispute.  The  flenoaQy  aceepted  theory  ia 
that  it  means  ^ong  hike,"  havii«  been  orMsnalfar 
api^ied  to  the  lake,  ^riiich  ia  thir^H 
and  from  one  to  three  aad 
Morgan  derives  it  from  Gwtmmmk,  "the 
Und,"  whBe  others  say  that  it  sigi 
pulled  out  of  the  water."  One  of  the  as 
of  Indians  was  so  called.  8a.  small  plaeei  in  the 
country  bear  tl***  namit 

Cascnorla  (kdi  i  a6"-el-d).  Lake  and  town  in 
Madison  County,  New  York,  named  by  its  fouder, 
CoL  John  linrklaen,  for  Theophihis  de  Casenom^ 
general  agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Compaoar. 

Ceefl  (<^.ri2,jir'-a,«^-U).  A  male  namederived 
from  the  Latin  Cteibu  or  Cmcitiiu,  a  diminmtrm 
of  eectts,  "blind,"  or  "dim-sighted."  CecU  is  also 
found  as  a  female  name.  DitkK  CedlkiB;  Ft^ 
Cecile;  Lof.,  C»cilius. 

Cecilia  (s^^'-l-d}. 
from  Cecilia,  femr 
Dutch,  Cedlia;  Fr, 
Cecilia. 

Celestial  Kmplre,  Appbed  to  tiie  Ghhiees  Em- 
pire, because  its  legendaiy  rulers  were  all  wtflisi 
deities. 

Central  Park.  The  principal  park  in  New  York, 
extending  from  59th  Street  to  110th  Street,  sad 
from  Filth  Avenue  to  Eu^hth  Avenue.  It  was 
designed  by  Olmsted  ana  Vauz,  and  eontains 
besides  numerous  drives,  the  Mall,  the  Crofton 
Reservoirs,  Cleopatra's  Needle  (the  Obelisk),  the 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  etc  Length  two  aad 
one-half  miles;  area,  about  840  acres. 

Certosa  {chir-ld'-sa).  A  former  Carthusian  mon- 
astery, at  Pavia,  Italy,  one  o^  the  largest  and  most 
spleodid  existing. 

Ceylcm  {9i4dn')»  Hindustani  <St2an  is  derived 
from  Pali  Sihaiana  (Sanskrit  Sinhula),  "the  land  of 
lions,"  from  stnAa,  "a  lion."  Its  Arsran  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Sinhaiat.  The  old  Sandoit  name 
of  Ceylon  is  Lanka.  Marco  Polo  calls  it  jStilan, 
whence  the  Portuguese  forms  Cilan  and  CeUHo,  from 
the  last  of  which  comes  the  F^nglish  term  Ceylon. 

Champ  de  Itars,  (sAdN-dA-fndrfO-  In  early 
French  institutional  history,  an  annual  politieal 
and  military  assembly,  held  in  March.  The  time 
of  meeting  was  changed  to  May  in  the  Eii^th 
(ycntury,  and  thereafter  these  assemblies  were 
called  "Champs  de  Mai." 

Champlain  {sh&m^piSn'.  French,  skUv-^fiUkn^, 
Lake*  N.  Y.  By  its  discoverer  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain,  in  1609.  Indian  name  Canaderi-OiMiranls; 
mouth  or  door  of  the  country."  Allusion  to  the 
north  entrance  of  the  lake.  In  the  Abenaqm 
tongue,  called  Petawarbouque,  "alternate  land  and 
water,'*  alluding  to  its  numerous  islands.  Iroquois 
name  Andiaiora. 

Champs-Elys^es  (tMir-jd-f^sSO.  An  avome, 
and  the  gardens  surrounding  it,  in  Paris,  extending 
from  the  Place  de  la  Oincorde  one  and  oncNfourth 
miles  to  the  Place  de  TEtoile,  celebrated  as  a  place 
of  public  resort.  It  was  acquired  by  the  crown  ia. 
1616,  and  ceded  to  the  city  in  1828. 

Charing    Cross    {chdr'^afiQ   krdti).     A   oron   io 
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memory  of  Queen  Eleanor,  erected  hv  Edward  I., 
one  and  one-fourth  miles  west-eouuiweet  of  St. 
Paul's,  London.  It  was  demolished  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  in  1647,  and  restored  l^  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  in  1865. 

Charles.  From  the  Teutonic,  meaning  *'manly" 
or  "noble  spirited."  Daniahr  Carl;  Dutch,  Karel; 
Fr„  Charles;  Gcr.,  Earl;  //.,  Carlo ;  Lot,,  Carolus. 
Charles  Cape,  ¥a.  So  named  in  April,  1607,  by 
Admiral  Newport,  in  honor  of  "baby"  Charles,  son 
of  James  I.,  aiterward  King  Charles  I.,  of  Ensland. 
Charleston*  S*  C*  In  honor  of  Charles  II.  of 
England,  original  seAlement  being  called  Charies 
Fort.  The  name  of  Charleston  substituted  in  1783. 
CliarlcslOBt  W.  ¥a.  Originally  known  as 
"Clenddian's  Settlement"  and  "The  Town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elk."  December  19,  1794,  the  name 
of  CharUstawn  was  fixed  by  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture, but  from  some  cause  unknown,  through  com- 
mon consent  it  was  changed  to  CharUtUm,  The 
name  Charlestown  was  given  by  (leorge  Clendman, 
its  founder,  in  honor  of  his  father  Charles. 

Charlotto  {fhlk/A6^.  From  the  Teutonic,  mean- 
ing "noble-spirited." 

Cliarlette^  N.  C.  A  compliment  to  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg. 

Cbartotlenbnrg  {dhOrAdi'-iinrbdira),  A  lAtv  in 
the  province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  named  from 
a  palace  built  for  Charlotte,  wife  of  Frederick  I.    It 

\         \b  situated  on  the  Spree,  three  miles  west  of  Berlin. 

I         It  contains  the  tombs  of  the  HohensoUems,   a 

I         technical  school,  and  a  porcelain  factory. 

I  CbariottesTllle.      City  in   Virginia,   named  for 

Charlotte  Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales. 

r  CharterlMase.     The  name  of  the  Charterhouse, 

I        a  famous  school  in  London,  is  a  corruption  ci  the 

I         word  Chartreute,  that  is,  "Carthusian."   The  Char- 
terhouse was  originally  a  Carthusian  monasterv 

[         founded  in  1371,  but  was  seised  by  Heniy  VIII. 

t         The  present  institution  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Sutton,  in  1611. 

i  Cliartlsts     (cAdr'-Hsto).      A    body    of    political 

reformers,  chiefly  working  men,  that  sprang  up  in 
England  ahovit  the  year  183a.    They  disappeared 

I         as  a  party  after  1849. 

,  Chateau  Thierry  (aAA'-<d'-<y«'-r^O«     A  historic 

town  in  France,  situated  on  the  Ifame,  59  miles 
northeast  of  Paris.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
ruins  on  nearby  heights  of  a  oasUe  said  to  have 
been  founded  about  720  by  Charles  Martel  in  honor 
of  Thierry  IV.  Its  strategic  position  has  exposed 
it  to  a  long  series  of  disasters  in  war.  Chateau 
Thieny  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1421,  by 
Charles  V.  in  1545,  by  the  Spanish  in  1591,  suffered 
pillage  in  the  Fronde  wars,  1652,  and  was  severely 
damaged  in  the  Napoleonic  campaign  of  1814. 
The  town  was  almost  completely  destroyed  during 
the  terrific  battles  of  June,  1918,  in  which  American 
troops,  chiefly  marines,  thrust  back  the  last  great 
German  attack  on  Paris. 

Chatsworth  (cMW'Wirth).  A  celebrated  man« 
non  in  Derbsrshire,  England.  The  interior  is 
adorned  with  painting  and  sculpture,  and  contains 
a  splendid  collection  of  drawing  by  the  old  masters, 
some  fine  old  and  modem  paintings,  a  Venus  by 
Thorwaldsen,  and  Canova's  Napoleon,  Madame 
Xjetrtia,  and  Endymicm. 

Cbattahooehee  (chdi-td-hod'-chg)  BIyer.  Trans- 
lated "figured  or  painted  stone,"  from  the  Indian 
CAateAoe^cAaleo,"8tone,"^40c^,"marked or  figured." 
Cbattanooga  ichai4ii'-noo*'{/d)»  City  in  Hamilton 
County,  Tennessee,  and  creek  in  Georgia.  From 
the  Cherokee  Indisin  word,  meaning  "crow's  nest" 
or  "eagle's  nest." 

Ciiaiiccr*8  Inn,  tho  ••Tabard.*'  This  old  London 
tavern,  immortalized  by  Chaucer  as  the  "Tabard," 
was  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire  of  1676.  Upon  its 
restoration  the  name  was  changed  to  the  "Talbot," 
or  Dog,  which  name  it  retained  until  about  1873, 
when  it  was  demoliahed. 


Chaatanqwi  (ahd-td'-kwd),  A  village  and  sum- 
mer resort  situated  on  Chautauqua  Lake,  in  western 
New  York;  noted  as  the  seat,  since  1874,  of  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly.  An  Indian  word  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Webster 
Bays  it  is  a  corruption  of  a  word  which  means 
"fogg^  place."  Another  derivation  gives  the 
meamng  as  "bag  tied  in  the  middle,"  referring  to 
the  shape  of  the  lake.  It  is  also  said  to  mean 
"place  where  a  child  was  washed  away."  Dr. 
Peter  Wilson,  an  educated  Seneca,  says*it  is  literally 
"where  the  fish  was  taken  out."  Other  meanings 
given  are  "place  of  easy  death,"  "place  where  one 
was  lost." 

Ciieapslde  (ehij/'tid).  The  central,  east-and- 
west  thoroughfare  of  the  city  of  London,  oric^nally 
a  large  open  common.  Formerty  the  road  which 
skirted  the  West  Cheap,  or  market  place,  was  dis- 
tingui^ed  from  the  East  Cheap.  The  West  Cheap 
was  a  spacious  open  area  from  which  there  branched 
streets  of  booths  and  shops  of  the  type  made 
familiar  by  revivals  of  Old  London.  Cheaptide,  of 
course,  ran  by  the  side  of  the  market-place. 

Chehoygan  {th^-boi'-odn).  River,  county,  and 
diy  in  Michigan.  An  Indian  word,  variously  inter- 
preted. Haines  wa,yB  it  is  composed  of  two  words» 
diBt  "e^eat,"  and  poy(]jan,  "pipe."  Another  deriva- 
tion gives  the  meaning,  the  river  that  comes 
out  of  the  ground."  The  Biichigan  Historical 
Society  ghres  Chabwegant  "a  place  of  ore." 

Chemiing  (ihi^miing^  Elver.  Indian  word,  sig- 
nifying "big  horn,"  or  "hom-in-the-water";  called 
by  the  Delawares  etmonguet  a  similar  signification 
to  the  Iroquois. 

Chenango  (tftd-fidn(^-(^)  Etrer*  N.  T.  From  an 
Iroquois  word,  eehemmg,  "bull  thistles.' ' 

Cliepstow  (eh^'std),  A  town  in  Monmouth^ 
shire,  England,  situated  on  the  Ware,  thirteen  miles 
northwest  of  Bristol.  It  contains  the  ruins  of 
Chepstow  Castle,  a  fortress  of  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Centuries,  with  high  walls  and  massive 
cylindrical  towera. 

Chesapwike  (jO^ii'-d-pik).  Bay  in  Marshland 
which  ^ves  name  to  several  places  in  the  country. 
An  Indian  name  variously  explained.  Heckewelder 
says  it  is  corrupted  from  Tsehischwapekit  which  is 
compounded  of  kUahi,  "highly  salted,"  and  peek, 
"a  body  of  standing  water,  a  pond,  a  bay."  Others 
pive  che,  "great,"  and  tepi,  "waters."  Bosman 
mterprets  it  as  "mother  of  waters."  W.  W.  Tooker 
sasns  that  the  early  form  was  Chesopiooc,  from 
k'che-tepinoek,  "country  on  a  great  river."  The 
waters  were  <»lled  by  the  English,  Bay  of  St.  Mary. 

Chester,  Caster,  Cester.  Places  whose  names 
terminate  with  any  of  these  words  were  sites  of 
castles  built  by  the  Romans  in  Great  Britain. 

Chesnneaok  Lake,  Me.  Indian,  meaning  "the 
gpoee  place."  Chetunk,  "a  goose,"  auke,  "a  place." 
Cheaunk  or  Sehunk  being  the  sound  made  by  a  wild 
goose  when  ^ing. 

Cheyenne  («M-6nO*  Counties  in  Colorado,  Kan- 
sas, and  Nebraska,  moimtain  in  Colorado,  rivers  in 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  city  in  Laramie 
County,  Wyoming,  and  several  small  places  named 
for  the  Izidian  tribe.  The  word  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  French  ehien,  "dog,"  applied 
by  some  neis^boring  tribes  to  those  at  present 
known  as  Cneyennes.  It  was  the  custom  for 
Indians  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  which 
signified  "men"  and  to  call  ndi^boring  tribes  by 
somB  opprobrious  epithet.  The  word  was  doubt- 
less introduced  by  the  early  French  traders. 

Chlantl  (ibd-An'-<^).  A  group  of  mountains  near 
Siena,  Italy,  in  Tuscany.  It  gives  name  to  cele- 
brated wines. 

Chicago  (sM^y^d),  City  and  river  in  Illinois. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  from  the  Indian,  being  a 
derivation  bv  elision  and  French  annotation  from 
the  word  Chickauoano.  Cci.  Samuel  A.  Stairow 
used  the  name  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Jaoob  Brown,  in 
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1816.  as  follows:  "The  river  Chieaco  (or  in  Eng- 
lish, 'Wild  Onion  River')."  Schoolcraft  in  1820 
said:  "Its  banks  produce  abundantly  the  wild 
roecies  of  cepa  or  leek."  Bishop  Baraca  nves: 
'^Fiom  Chicag,  or  Sikag.  'skunk,'  a  kind  of  wild 
cat."  John  Turner  ddones  skunk  as  ahMokg; 
onion,  9fie-gati-Ka-^nxhe,  "skunk  weed."  When 
the  word  first  appeared  the  country  was  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  of  Miamis,  in  whose  dialect  the  word  for 
skunk  was  ** ae^iv-hDaw."  Father  Ferhorst  gives 
the  origin  as  che-eag-wau,  a  "place  where  skunks 
a^ounoT" 

Chlckahominy  (cMk-d-hdm'-l^i),  River  in  Vir- 
ginia, which,  according  to  De  Vere,  is  named  from 
the  Indian  word,  Checahaminend,  "land  of  much 
grain,"  so  called  because  it  flows  through  fertile 
k»wlands.  Heckewelder,  however,  sasrs  that  it  is 
corrupted  from  Tschikenermahoni,  "a  lick  fre- 
quented by  turk€nrs." 

Chlckamaoga  (c^<A>a-^n^'-^)  River,  Teniu  From 
a  Cherokee  Indian  word,  meaning  "river  of  death." 

Chlcopee  {ehikf-^-piX  Mass*  An  Indian  word, 
meaning  "the  bircb-bark  place,"  or  "the  cedar 
trees." 

ChUl  (ehW-^  or  ChOe  (chW-^,  A  Peruvian 
name  denoting  "land  of  snow." 

ChllUcothe  (ehU-^irkdth'-i),  Cities  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  and  towns  in  Wapello  County,  Iowa,  and 
Livingston  County,  Missouri,  named  from  an 
Indian  tribe.  The  word  is  said  to  mean  "town  " 
or  "city." 

ChUkm  (Ml'-i^n,  French,  thi^yas'),  A  castle 
in  Vaud,  Switzerland,  at  the  east^n  end  of  Lake 
Geneva.  It  covers  an  isolated  rock  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  and  is  a  very  picturesque  combination  of 
semicircular  and  square  towers  and  machicolated 
curtains  grouped  about  a  higher  central  tower.  It 
is  famous  in  literature  and  song,  especially  as  the 
prison  of  Bonnivard,  a  defender  of  Swiss  liberties 
against  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century. 

Chlltem  {chU*-tim)  Hundreds.  The  Chiltem 
Hills  are  a  range  of  chalk  eminences,  in  England, 
separating  the  coimties  of  Bedford  and  Hertford, 
and  passing  throu^^h  the  middle  of  Bucks,  to 
Henley  in  Oxfordshire.  They  comprise  the  Hun- 
dreds of  Bumham,  Desborough,  and  Stoke.  They 
were  once  infested  by  robbers.  To  protect  the 
•  inhabitants  from  these  marauders,  an  officer  of  the 
Crown  was  ap]x>inted,  imder  the  name  of  the  "Stew- 
ard of  the  Ohilton  Hundreds."  The  duties  have 
long  ceased,  but  the  office  —  a  sinecure  with  a 
nominal  pay  —  is  still  retained. 

China.  Is  a  Western  corruption  of  Tslna,  so 
called  in  honor  of  Tsin,  the  founder  of  the  great 
djmasty  which  commenced  in  the  Third  Century 
B.  C,  when  a  knowledge  of  this  country  was  first 
conveyed  to  the  Western  nations.  It  was  this 
Tsin  who  built  the  great  wall  of  China  (or  Tsin) 
to  keep  out  the  Barbarians. 

Chippewa  {ehlp'-pi^w&f  chi^-pi-wd).  River  in 
Michigan  and  counties  in  Michigazi,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin,  named  from  an  Indian  tribe.  The 
word  ojibiva,  according  to  some  authorities,  means 
"puckered  moccasins."  Other  explanations  are 
"ne  overcomes,"  or  "he  surmounts  obstacles." 

Chkie  {kld'-€).  A  female  name  derived  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  a  "green  bud  or  germ,"  hence  a 
"young  shoot,"  ** blooming,"  etc.  The  name,  says 
Lempmre,  is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  signification 
as  Flava,  so  often  applied  to  the  goddess  of  com. 
and  from  its  signification  has  generally  been  appliea 
to  women  possessed  of  beauty  and  simplicity.  Fr., 
Chk>6;  Gr.,  Chloe;  La<.,Chk)e. 

Christabel  {krU^-td-hti).  Not  an  \meommon 
female  name.  It  would  seem  to  be  derived  from 
Cristobal,  the  Spanish  form  of  Christopher. 

Christian  ikrW'Chdn).  A  male  and  femAle  name, 
signifying  a  member  of  Christ.  The  disciples  were 
oalled  ChritUtMM  first  at  Antiooh. 


,     (Arls-tf.a'.fi^.A).     Named    after 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmaric 

Christina  (Ms-tf'-fid).  A  female  name:  prob- 
ably derived  frran  the  Spanish  name  Cristiiiai 
from  root  of  CSiristian.  Dutch,  Christina;  Fr^ 
Christine;  <?er.,  Christiana;  It.,  Cristina. 

Christmas  Island.  So  named  because  Captaaa 
Cook  set  foot  upon  it  on  Christmas  Day,  1777. 

Christopher  (krW-td^).  From  the  Gre^  name 
ChriHophoros,  signifying  Christ's  bearer  or  carrier. 
As  a  Cnristian  name,  wis  is  usually  given  to  one 
bom  on  Good  Friday.  Danish,  Chnstoffer;  Dtttek, 
Christophorus;  Fr.,  Christophe;  Oer^  Chiiatoph; 
Gr.,  Christophoros;  IL,  Christoforo:  Lai.,  Cliziato- 
phorus;  Part.,  Christovao;  Sp.,  Chriatoiral;  Sw., 
Kristofer. 

Ctmarron  (•g^mdr-r&n')  River,  Olda.  Of  Spanish 
derivation,  meaning  "wild,"  "unruly." 

dndnnatl  (Hn-sln^nar-k).  Oty  m  Ohio,  laid 
out  and  named  by  CoL  Israel  Ludlow,  in  honor  of 
an  organisation  d  officers  formed  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  named  in  honor  of  Clnrfnnatn% 
the  Roman  patriot.  The  original  settlement  waa 
called  LosctnHville,  which  was  a  composite  name. 
French,  vOle,  "town,"  Latin  aa.  "mouth,"  oah, 
"before,"  with  L  (initial  letter  of  the  Licking  River). 
that  is,  "the  town  before  or  opposite  the  month  of 
Licking  River." 

Clntra  {Bin'-trO).  A  town  fai  the  district  of  Lis- 
bon, Portugal,  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Lisboa. 
It  contains  the  Coric  Convent,  a  Moorish  Castl^ 
the  Palace  of  the  Pena  and  the  Royal  Palace. 

CIroassia  (<^-A:d«A'-{-d).  Named  from  the  oooa- 
try  of  the  Tcherkea,  a  Tartar  tribe  who  settled  ia 
the  neighborhood  of  the  river  Terek. 

CircleTillet  Ohio.  From  its  original  locataoa 
within  one  of  the  Indian  mounds  beuing  the  shape 
of  a  circle. 

Clrcns  Haxlmns  (sfr'-JHts  mdfc'-sl-'mfis).  An- 
ciently occupied  the  hollow  between  the  Palatms 
and  the  Aventine  hills.  According  to  tradition,  the 
site  was  already  used  for  athletic  exhibitions  and 

Provided  with  wooden  seats  under  Tarquinins 
riscus.  Under  CsG»9ar  and  Augustus  it  was  firit 
largely  built  of  stone,  and  splendidly  adorned.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Nero,  and  ag^ain  by  Domitian  and 
Trajan,  and  in  its  final  form  is  saicl  to  have  aomn- 
modated  385,000  spectators. 

Circus  of  Bomulos  or  Blazentlna*     A  Romaa 
circus  built  in  311  A.  D.,  the  most  pofect  i 
circus  surviving. 

Clara  (kldr'-d).     A  modem  form  of  dare. 
ish,  Clara;   Dutch.  CUra;  Fr.,  Clara;  (Ter.,  Klaia; 
It.,  Clara;  Lat.,  Clara;  8w.,  Klara. 

Clare.  A  name  probably  derived  from  St  Cfauv, 
a  popular  saint  in  £nglan<£,  a  friend  of  St.  Francis, 
and  foundress  of  all  the  Poor  Clares.  The  name 
occurs  in  many  medieval  calendars.  It  is  faobabty 
derived  from  Latin  dams,  "bright,  fair." 

aarissa  {kld-Ht^-sd).  From  the  French  name 
Clarisse  {It.,  Clarice),  from  root  of  Clare. 

ClarksvUle,  Tenn.  As  an  honor  to  Gen.  Geo. 
Rogers  Clark,  a  distinguished  Revohitionary 
soldier. 

Clande  (Hdd).  From  the  Roman  name  Ctaudtms^ 
another  form  of  Clodiu^  Latinised  from  dodio; 
from  Old  German,  latU,  "celebrated,  distinguished, 
illustrious." 

Claudia      (ibld'-dt-d).     Feminhie     of     Claudras. 
Dutoft.  Claudia:    ^r..  Claudie;   It,  Claudia; 
Claudia;  Sw.,  Klaudla. 

dement   (JeUm'-ira).     Like  the   classical   : 
demens,  derived  from  the  Latin  efesMns,  "miki, 
calm,  ^ntle."     Danish,  demens;    Fr.,  dement; 
Oer.,    demens;     /I.,    Clemente;     Lot., 
8p.,  Clemente. 

Clementia     (m^mgnf-sMrd).    A    female 
formed  from  Clement. 

Cleopatra  (kU-d^'trd).  Found  as  a  feraak 
name  in  the  parish  registers  of  Nottingliam,  Ent- 
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ImmL  So  called  from  G!eopatn»  queen  of  Egypt. 
It  is  derived  from  Ideot,  glory,  renown,  fame/' 
and  iM^o,  ''one's  native  country/'  hence,  "fame  of 
her  tatherland." 

(neopatra*8  Needlei.  A  pair  of  Egyptian 
obelisks  of  pink  granite  which  were  transported 
from  HeliopoUs  to  Alexandria  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Augustus.  One  of  them  was  taken  to  Lon- 
don and  set  up  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  in 
1878,  and  the  other  ^-as  soon  after  brought  to  New 
York  and  erected  in  Central  Park. 

Cleveland*  Ohio.  In  honor  of  General  Moses 
Cleaveland  of  Connecticut,  who  had  charge  of  the 
surveying  of  this  region,  acting  as  general  agent 
for  the  Connecticut  Land  Company.  No  authority 
for  present  spelling. 

Cloaca  Maxima  (Jbld-^'-Aid  tndA/-slm-d).  The  chief 
drain  of  ancient  Rome,  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus 
about  600  B.  C,  and  still  serving  its  purpose.  The 
outlet  on  the  Tiber  is  an  arch  twelve  feet  high. 

Ciotflda  ikld^'-dd).  From  the  Old  Qerman 
ClotkUdia,  name  of  a  queen  of  France,  signifvinjr 
"distinguished  and  noble,"  or  "illustrious  noble '^ 

Cluny  {1diJir^\  Hotel  de«  A  former  palace  of  the 
abbots  of  Cluny,  situated  on  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michel,  Paris. 

Cochltaate  (JO-cMf^QriU)^  Mass.  Indian  word, 
mwining  "land  on  or  near  falls,"-'or"  rapid  streams.'^ 

Cod*  Cape*  Mass.  From  the  fish  its  name  im- 
plies, discovered  and  named  by  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold.  May  15,  1602.  This  was  the  first  land  in  the 
United  States  trod  by  an  EnffUshman.  Tamwock, 
its  Indian  name,  means  "codnsh." 

CflBor  d*Aleiie  {lOr  dArl&nf).  Lake  and  town  in 
Kootenai  Countv,  Idaho;  named  from  a  tribe  of 
Indians.  French  name,  meaning  "needle  hearts" 
or  "awl  hearts."  Some  authorities  say  that  this 
name  was  given  to  these  Indians  because  the  ex- 
pression was  used  by  a  chief  of  the  tribe  to  denote 
his  opinion  of  the  Canadian  trappers'  meanness. 
Rev.  M.  Eells  says  that  the  name  was  given  to  the 
tribe  by  members  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
because  of  their  sharpness  In  trade. 

Cohasset  (kd-hAt^-Ot)^  Mass.  Indian  word,  mean- 
ing "place  of  pines." 

Cohoes  (kd-hdM")^  N.  T.  Corruption  of  the  Iro- 
quois word  gahaoose,  "shipwrecked  canoe,"  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  falls  m  the  Mohawk  at  this 
place. 

Colin  (klU'-in).  From  Nieolin,  a  diminutive  of 
Nicol,  from  Nicolas  or  Nicholas. 

Colorado  {kdl'5^rdf'd6).  From  the  river,  a 
Spanish  word  meaning  "ruddy  or  red,"  the  waters 
ot  the  stream  usually  quite  limpid  and  pure,  but 
when  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  they  sweep  down 
immense  volumes  of  red  sand,  mud,  and  silioious 
pebbles.     Indian  name,  Pcahahono, 

Colorado  Blver,  Texas.  Spanish  word,  meaning 
"red,"  applied  through  color  of  its  waters;  when  so 
named  it  must  have  been  at  high  water,  as  at  other 
times  the  water  is  clear;  the  name  more  appro- 
priately applied  to  the  BroMos,  whose  waters  are 
always  red  or  muddy. 

Colosseum  (kdl-d9-^-4km)  or  Flavlaa  Amphl- 
Mieater.  Probablv  so  named  from  the  colossal 
statue  of  Nero, which  stood  near  it  in  the  Via  Sacra. 
An  amphitheater  in  Rome,  begun  bv  Vespasian 
(T.  Flavins  Sabinus)  in  72  A.  D.,  and  for  400  years 
the  seat  of  gladiatorial  shows. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes.  A  gigantic  statue  In  com- 
memoration of  the  suocessfm  defense  of  Rhodes 
against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  304  B.  C.  It 
required  twelve  years  for  its  completion^  and  cost 
S470,000.  It  represented  the  Rhodian  sun-god. 
Helios;  was  over  105  feet  high,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  Old  World. 

Cotomlila.  So  named  In  honor  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  Applied  through  poetical  justice  to 
Columbus,  and  first  used  by  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight 


(1752-1818)  fai  a  popular  song  written  by  bim 
which  besan; 

"Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world  and  the  chfld  of 
the  skies." 
Now  applied  to  the  District  containing  the  national 
capital,  to  counties  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Geoi^a. 
New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin,  and  rivers  in  Or^^n  and  Washington. 
The  river  was  named  bv  (^ptain  Gray  for  the 
vessel  in  which  he  entered  Its  mouth. 

Cohimbas,  Ohio.  A  tribute  to  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus; the  ground  when  originally  selected  in  1812 
was  for  the  purpose  of  locating  homes  for  Cana- 
dians and  Nova  Bcotian  refugees,  and  the  commit- 
tee, through  a  sentimental  simile  selected  the  name 
ColumhuB,  "as  to  him  we  are  primarily  indebted 
in  being  able  to  offer  the  refugees  a  resting  place." 

Coneeptlen.  {kfin-t^f/'Bk&n)  Cape,  Cal.  Named 
from  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  Cortex's  expe- 
dition. 

Concord  {kfing^-hiSard).  Town  in  Middlesex 
County,  Bfassachusetts,  so  called  either  from  the 
Christian  concord  among  the  first  company,  or 
from  the  peaceful  manner  of  its  acquisition,  having 
been  purchased  from  the  Indians. 

Concord,  N.  H.  Indian  name  of  the  land,  Peii^ 
naeooktOt  the  stream  MuakeUeook,  "dead  stream." 
Eariy  English  settlers  named  it  Rumford,  after  a 
Benjamin  Rumfonl;  changed  to  Concord  to  com- 
memorate an  expression  of  unanimity  in  a  land 
controversy. 

Conemau|rh  (kihir4-md')  River,  Penn.  Indian 
word,  meanmg  "otter  creek." 

Conej  (^-nl).  Island  at  the  extremity  of  Long 
Iriand,  New  York,  which  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  so  named  because  of  the  numbers  of  rabbits 
there.  Another  theory  ascribes  it  to  the  winds 
having  driven  the  sand  into  truncated  cones.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  originally  called 
Congu,  which  mav  suggest  another  derivation. 

Connecticiit  {Mn-n9tfJir4c1U).  River  and  State. 
An  Indian  name  derived  from  Qtumoktaeut,  meaning, 
according  to  some  authorities,  "a  river  whose 
water  is  driven  in  waves  by  tides  or  winds."  Haines 
says,  "land  on  the  long  udal  river."  Other  inter- 
pretations are,  "on  long  river,"  "long  river."  and 
"the  long,  or  without  end  river."  It  was  called  by 
the  Dutch  Versche  River,  "Freeh  River." 

Conrad  (kiht'-rdd).  From  the  Old  German  name 
Cunradf  which  Wachter  translates  "quick  in 
counsel."  Others  render  the  name  "gifted  in 
council."  Daniahf  Conrad;  Dutch,  Konraad;  Fr., 
Conrad;  Oer.,  Conrad;  It.,  Corrado,  or  Curado; 
Lot.,  Conradus:  8w.,  Konrad. 

Constance  (Mnf^HArut).  From  the  Latin  name 
CorutantiOf  a  feminine  of  Constantius,  "constancy, 
steadfastness."  Dutc^,  Constantia;  Fr.,  Constance; 
It.,  Costansa;  Lot.,  Constantia;  <8i>.,  Constancia. 

Constanttne  (k»n''9t&nr4ln).  From  the  Latin 
CoTutantiniu,  "firm,  resolute."  Danish,  Constan- 
tin;  Dutch,  Konstantijn;  Fr.,  Constantin;  Or., 
Konstantinos;  It,  Constantino. 

Ccmstantlnople  {k»n-'atdn^i-fU/'pl).  The  Angli- 
cised form  of  C&rutantinopolU,  "the  city  of  Con- 
stantine,"  the  name  given  by  Constantine  to 
Byzantium  when  he  made  it  the  Eastern  capital  of 
the  Empire.  Stamboul,  or  Istambul,  "at  the  city," 
is  the  modem  Turkish  name. 

Cooper  Blver,  S.  C.  In  honor  of  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  afterward  EWl  of  Shaftesbury,  one 
of  the  original  charterers.  The  Cooper  and  Ashley 
uniting  form  the  peninsula  on  which  Charleston  is 
situated. 

Cooperstown.  Village  in  Otsego  County,  New 
York,  named  for  the  father  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  novelist. 

Copenhagen  (kO-ptiv^tdf-gin).  In  Danish,  KjO' 
benhavn,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  Is  first  mentioned 
in  1027,  by  the  name  Hofn,  "tne  haven,"  and  in 
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1043  it  was  still  a  mere  fishing  village.  Owing  to 
its  position  it  became  a  great  resort  Tor  merchants, 
ana  to  distingui^  it  from  other  havens  was  callea 
Kauvmannaliofn  or  KSobmannshavn,  names  trans- 
latea  by  Saxo  Granunaticus  in  the  Twelfth  Century 
as  Portus  Mercatorum,  the  ''haven  of  the  mer- 
chants." 

Cora.    From  the  Greek  Kore,  "a  girl,  damsel." 

CordelU  QUh-'di^4Ud  or  k&r-dHf-yd),  According 
to  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  from  the  Keltic, 
Creirdyddlydd,  "jewel  of  the  sea."     Fr.,  Cordelie. 

Cornelia  (k^^ni'4Ud  or  kAr-nU'-yd),  A  female 
name  formed  from  Cornelius. 

Cornelius  {kdr^rU^-liriU  or  k&r-n&'-yiU),  Latin 
name,  translated  by  some,  "horn."  Danish, 
Cornelius ;  Dutch,  Komelis  or  Cornells ;  Fr..  Comeille; 
it.,  Comdio;  IjOt.,  Cornelius;  Sp.,  Comelio. 

Comiche  {kdr-nish'),  The.  A  celebrated  coast- 
road  along  the  Riviera  of  France  and  Italy  from 
Nice  to  Genoa. 

Cornwall.  The  ancient  British  name  of  this 
country  was  Cemyw,  a  name  probably  received 
from  the  Latin  comu,  **  a  horn."  The  Rinnans,  who 
traded  here  for  tin,  called  it  Comnbia,  which  name 
it  bore  until  the  Saxons  imposed  the  name  of 
Wedle*  upon  the  British  who  retreated  into  the 
fastnesses  west  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee,  The 
latter  portion  of  the  name  Comubia  was  then 
dropped,  and  the  word  Wales  substituted,  forming 
the  name  "Corn-Wales,"  of  which  the  present 
Cornwall  is  a  corruption. 

Corsica  (k^r^-st-kd).  A  Phenician  word  denoting 
"the  wooded  island." 

'  Corso  {k^-9d).  One  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Rome.  It  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
Fiaaza  del  Popolo,  and  is  the  chief  scene  of  the 
annual  camivaL 

Coshocton  (kd-shdJ^-iHn).  Coimty  and  village  in 
Ohio,  named  from  the  Indian  town  of  Goaho^ing, 
The  word  means,  according  to  some  authorities, 
"habitation  of  owls."  Heckewelder  gives  "forks 
of  the  Muskingum,  or  union  of  waters."  Others 
say  "finished  small  harbor." 

Cosmo  {kdz'-md).  A  name  originating  in  Italy, 
where  it  became  famous  in  Milan  and  Florence, 
from  bein^  borne  by  the  family  of  the  Medici 
(Cosmo  di  Medici^.  From  the  Greek  Kosmoa, 
"order,"  "the  worid " ;  so  called  from  its  regularity 
and  beauty. 

Costa  Rica  {kdt^-tA  r^-kd).  Literally,  Spanish 
for  "rich  coast." 

Cotswoki  {kdia'-wdld)  Hills.  So  named  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  cote  and  wold,  as  meaning  a  place 
where  there  are  no  growing  woods. 

CooncU  Bloif s.  City  in  Pottawattamie  County, 
Iowa>  so  called  from  a  council  held  near  there  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke  with  the  Indians. 

Coveni  Garden  Theater.  A  theater  in  Bow 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  built  by  John  Rich, 
the  famous  harlequin  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Theater,  in 
173L 

Coventry  (kiii/4hv4ri).  The  name  of  this  citv  is 
not  derived  from  "convent,"  as  some  suppose,  but 
from  Cune,  or  Coven,  the  name  of  the  stream  on 
which  it  is  built. 

Cracow  (jcrd'-kd).  The  town  of  Krak,  Duke  of 
Poland. 

Creole  (ibr^-dZ).  A  oreole  is  a  person  bom  in  the 
West  Indies  or  South  America  of  European  parenia. 
The  name  is  often  erroneously  applied  to  persons  of 
mixed  white  and  black  parentage.  There .  are 
distinct  names  for  each  degree  of  acmiixture. 

Crimea  (kri-me'-d).  Named  from  a  small 
town  established  in  the  peninsula  by  the  Kimri, 
or  Cymri,  and  known  to  the  ancient  Greelcs  as 
Kimmerikon. 

Crtpple^ate  (kHp'4-gdl)  or  Crepelgate.  An  old 
London  gate.  It  was  the  fourth  from  the  western 
end  of  the  wall.  The  original  gate  was  probably 
built  by  King  Alfred  when  be  restored  the  walls* 


886  A.  D.  Stow  says  that  In  1010.  when  the  body 
of  Edmund  the  Hartvr,  king  of  the  East  Anglei; 
was  borne  through  this  gate,  many  lame  peraoa 
who  were  congregated  there  to  beg  rose  tqni^t  aod 
were  cured  by  its  miraeuloiia  influwicn. 

Cris  Klngle  (krU^  ikW4).  Also  variously 
spelled  Kriss  Kingle,  and  Kriss  Kringle,  has  been 
corrupted  from  the  German  word.  Uhritt^Kindd, 
meaning  the  "little  Christ^^hUd,  Later  uaea 
especiaUy  among  German  peoples,  have  identified 
the  name  with  that  of  oanta  Claus  and.  Saint 
Nicholas. 

Crown  Point*  N.  T.  Alleged  to  be  so  named 
because  scalping  ("crown")  parties  were  aent  out 
from  this  place  b^  the  French  and  Indiana.  The 
proper  adaptation  is  no  doubt  an  allusion  to  royalty, 
namely,  "land  beloaginK  to  the  crown." 

Cuba  (kH'-bd.  SpaxUsh,  kd^-bH).  The  larmt 
island  of  the  West  Indies,  discovered  by  Cohmuyot 
in  1492,  on  his  fiiist  voyage.  The  word  Ctiba  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  term  meaning  "district^'' 
since  we  learn  from  Las  Casas  that  the  diatrict  was 
called  Cvba  nacan,  the  "central  province,"  from 
Cuba,  a  "territory,"  or  "province,"  and  noosa 
"middle." 

dunberiand  Moantalns  and  Rlv«w  Named  by 
the  English  (1748)  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Cumbexw 
land,  at  that  time  prime  minister  of  England,  name 
applied  by  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  an  explorer.  Froa 
Anglo-Saxon,  comb,  "a  valley  or  low  place, *'  a  laod 
of  noUows.  The  North  (Carolina  section  of  the 
mountains,  known  to  the  Indians  as  Wasioto.  Tbe 
river  known  as  the  Shanpone*  and  GttitipL 

Currituck  Sounds  N.  C.  A  tribe  of  Indians  d 
that  name,  who  lived  on  its  shores. 

Cuico  (kd^^-kd).  A  department  of  Peru.  It  it 
from  a  native  term,  meaning  the  "naveL"  so  called 
from  its  central  position  in  the  realm  of  the  Incaa 

Cynthia  (eln'-^/i^d).  From  Cynthia,  a  nanoe  of 
Diana;  so  called  from  Mount  Cynthua,  where  sIm 
was  born. 

Cyprian  (e(j/-r<-an).  From  tiie  Latin  Cypn^ 
nu»,  "of  Cypmjji"  Dutch,  Cypriaan:  Fr.,  Cypnen; 
Get.,  Cyprian;  It.,  Cipriano;  Port,,  Cypriano;  Sp,, 
Cipriano. 

C  y prus  (ei'-pHi«) .  Perhaps  named  from  the  hmb 
kupros,  with  which  It  abounded;  called  by  the 
Ck^eks  Cerastes,  "the homed." 

Cyril,  CyriU  («{r'-ti).  From  the  Latin  nsms 
Cyrillus,  a  diminutive  of  Cyrus,  meaning  "little 
Cyrus."  Danish,  Cyrillus;  Dutch,  Cyrillus;  Fr., 
CriUey;  It.,  CJirillo;  Lot,,  CyriUus. 

Cyrus  («'-rfi«).  From  Greek  kOro^  "the  su- 
preme power."  According  to  others  it  has  the 
same  signification  as  Carshena,  "illustrious."  Fr^ 
Cyrus;  Qer^  Cyrus;  Gr.,  Kuros;  IL,  Giro;  Lot, 
C^Tus;  Sp.,  CHro. 

Dahtonega  {dAAd^ni^-gd),  Ga.  From  the 
Indian,  tatXaymeca,  "vellow  wampum,"  from  the 
discovery  of  gold  at  this  place.  The  Giovormnefit 
established  a  mint  here  at  one  time. 

Daisy.  A  female  name,  derived  from  the  flow& 
whose  name  in  Anglo-Saxon  signifies  "day's  eya 

Dakota  {dd-ko'-H),  Two  States  —  North  and 
South  Dakota  —  counties  in  Nebraska  and  Minne- 
soto,  and  several  small  places,  named  lor  the  Indian 
tribe.  The  name  was  originallv  spelled  Doihkola  or 
Daoorta,  which  means  "fnend,*"^  "ally."  "beleagu€d 
or  united  people."  or  "allied  nation,  the  oommoa 
name  of  the  confederate  Sioux  tribes. 

Dakota  River,  Dak.  Named  originally  from  the 
territory.  The  stream  was  called  by  the  Dakotas 
ehausansan,  meaning  "tumbling." 

DalUah.    Another  spelling  of  Delilah. 

Daniel  (<i4n'-y«<).     From  the  Hebrew,  DaniyifeL 
which  has  been  variously  translated  "judge of  God^ 
"God's  judge,"  one  who  delivers  judgment  in  ths 
name  of  the  Lord.     Danish,  Daniel;  Dui^  Daniel; 
Fr.,     Daniel:     Ger.,     Daniel;   IL,    DanieliB; 
Daniel ;  Sp.,  DanieL 
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DMtale  (ddnif^M.  OerniAii,  dAitt^tMi},  Usu- 
ally supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Dansk-vik, 
"Dane's  town",  or  "Danish  fort," 

Danube  (ddn'^ub).  The  English  name  of  the 
great  river  which  the  Germans  call  the  Donau  is 
derived  from  the  Roman  name  Danubius  or  Danu- 
vitu. 

Dardanelles  (dOr-dd-nltt').  The  modem  name 
of  the  Hellespont,  is  derived  from  two  Turkish 
forts  guarding  the  passage,  called  by  the  Italians, 
Dardanelli,  a  name  derived  from  the  old  Greek  city 
of  Dardanus  in  the  Troad. 

Duuphtn  idd'-fin.  French,  dd-fdit'),  A  title 
formerly  borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  kin^  of 
France.  In  1340.  Humbert,  the  last  of  the  pnnees 
of  Dauphine,  having  no  issue,  left  his  domimons  to 
the  King  of  France  on  oonoition  that  the  king's 
eldest  son  should  be  styled  the  Dauphin.  After  we 
revolution  of  1830  the  title  was  abolished. 

David  (dd'-vld).  From  the  Hebrew  Daviydh, 
signifying  "beloved."  Danitht  David;  DiM^, 
David;  Fr.,  David;  Oer.,  David;  iL,  Davide,  or 
Davidde;  Lai.,  David. 

Death  Valley*  A  desert  r^on  in  Inyo  County, 
eastern  California  near  the  Nevada  frontier,  lying 
about  160  feet  below  the  sea-leveL 

Deborah  (dib'-^i-rd).  From  the  Hebrew,  Wbho- 
rahf  which  Jerome  translates  "a  bee,  or  eloquence." 
DiiUh,  Debora;  Fr.,  IMbora;  IL,  Debora;  LaL, 
Debora. 

Deccvuber*  the  twelfth  month,  from  the  lAtln, 
decern,  ten.    Tenth  month  of  the  Romans. 

Delaware  {dU'-d-^wAr)  Btver  and  Bay.  The 
name  Delaware,  first  given  to  the  bay  by  Capt. 
Samuel  Arsall,  afterward  Deputy  Governor  of 
Viivinia,  who  came  to  this  country  in  company 
with  Lord  de  la  Ware.  After  landing  in  Viivinia 
he  was  sent  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  June  19,  1610, 
for  provisions,  and  "caste  anchor  in  a  verie  greate 
baaye,'*  August  27th,  on  which  date  he  ohristenea 
its  waters.  The  bay  being  a  widened  mouth  of  the 
stream  the  name  was  uterward  adopted  to  its 
source.  It  was  also  called  by  the  Knglish  Charlee 
River,  in  honor  of  the  king. 

Delft  {dH/t).  This  name  for  earthenware  is 
derived  from  Vel/tf  a  town  in  Holland,  where  exten- 
sive potteries  existed  from  A.  D.  1300. 

Delhi  {(Ul'^ii)  or  DebU  (d&'4i).  From  the  San* 
ekrit,  d€ihal,**A  quagmire,"  or  from  the  Hind.  wor4 
dilf  an  "eminence." 

DeUlah  (d£4i'4d).  From  the  Hebrew  D'liylah, 
8igiiif3ring  "weak,  delicate." 

Demetrius  (c2d-m^-£H(-i2s).  From  the  Greek, 
Demetrioe,  "sprung  from  the  earth,"  or  "from 
Ceres";  Fr^  Demetrius;  It,,  Demetrio;  LaL, 
Demetrius;  /cum.,  Dmitri. 

Dtfils  (cUnf-U)  or  Dlonyslus  (ctl^d-nis^'-f-^). 
From  the  Greek,  "belonging  to  the  god  of  wine." 
Daniah,  Dionysius;  Di^eA,  Dlonysius;  Fr,,  Denis 
or  Denys;  Get.,  Dionys;  Gr^  Dionysioe;  IL^ 
Dionigio;  Lot..  Dionysius;  Sp.,  Dionisio. 

Denmark  (din' -mark).  Called  Dan-mork  in  the 
Sagas.  In  old  Norse  mOrk  means  a '  *  forest,"  and,  as 
forests  commonly  formed  the  boimdaries  of  tribes. 
we  obtain  such  words  as  maarc  in  Anjglo-Saxon  and 
marca  in  Old  High  German,  meaning  a  "marsh 
land"  or  "boundarv."  But  marca  in  Old  Saxon 
means  a  district,  and  in  Modem  Danish  mark  means 
a  "field,"  "plain,"  or  "open  country."  Hence. 
Denmark  probably  means  the  "forest  of  the  Danes,'' 
a  name  parallel  to  that  of  Holstein,  which  also  was 
densely  wooded. 

Denver,  Colo*  After  James  W.  Denver,  ex- 
Governor  of  Kansas.  The  name  adopted  upon  the 
consolidation  in  1860  of  the  towns  of  St.  Charles 
and  Aurora. 

Derrick  or  Dtrelu  A  name  corrupted  from 
Theodoric. 

Des  Moines  (cU^main*).  River,  county,  and  city 
in  Iowa.     This  name  is  thought  to  have  been  de- 


rived from  the  Indian  word,  mikonang,  meaning 
"  the  road."  This  name  was  applied  by  tne  Indians 
to  a  place  in  the  form  of  Moingana,  which  the  French 
shortened  into  Main,  calling  the  river  "riviere  des 
Moins."  Finally,  the  name  became  associated  with 
the  Trappist  monks,  and  the  river  by  a  spurious 
et3rmolo^  was  called  "la  riviere  des  moines»"  "the 
river  of  the  monks*" 

Detroit  (di^aif),  Mlcb.  From  the  river  or  strait 
on  which  the  city  is  built.  Derived  from  two 
French  words,  detroU,  "the  narrows." 

Deuteronomy  (du-Mr-^'-^^m().  From  two  Greek 
words  meaning  aeeond  and  law.  The  fifth  book  of 
Moses  is  so  named  from  its  being  mainly  a  repetition 
or  second  edition  of  laws  previously  enunciated. 

Devil*  Many  philologists  declare  that  the  nama 
of  God  is  derived  from  Good  Smrit,  shortened  by 
long  use  to  "good  "  or  "god."  In  the  Anglo-8aJK>n 
the  word  "gca"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '^ood"  aa 
well  as  to  designate  the  Almighty,  and  it  is  only 
known  by  the  context  which  is  intended.  By  a 
similar  process,  Satan  may  have  been  known  as  lAs 
EvU  Smrit,  which  shortened  by  usage  would  be- 
come the  Evil,  or  th'evil,  easily  corrupted  inta  DeviL 
In  Anglo-Saxon  the  word  y/el,  "  evil,"  is  suggestive 
of  dedjul,  "the  devil."  The  common  s3monyms  of 
this  word,  Old  Nick,  Old  Scratch,  and  Old  Harry  are 
all  derived  from  Norse  sources.  ' '  Old  Niok  "  is  from 
the  Finnish  Naeki,  or  North-German  Nickel,  both 
meaning  a  demon.  "  Old  Scratch  "  is  from  Scrat  ,or 
Sehrat,  a  Scandinavian  wood  demon)  and  "Old 
Harry  "  is  from  Hari,  or  Herra,  Scandinavian  terma 
identical  with  Baal  or  Bed  in  Beelzebub,  The; 
common  pictorial  representations  of  the  devil  are 
entirely  copied  or  derived  from  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology.  The  pitchfork  is  the  two-pronged 
scepter  m  Pluto,  the  King  of  Hades.  The  black- 
ness is  also  from  Pluto,  who  was  named  Jupiter 
Niger,  the  black  Jupiter.  The  born,  tail,-  and 
cloven  feet  are  from-  the  Greek  satyrs. 

Dewy  or  Dewsy*    A  Cornish  form  of  David. 

Diana  (tR-dnf-d)  or  plan  (dl'-dn).  So  called 
after  Diana»  goddess  of  hunting.  Some  derive  her 
name  from  dta,  U  e.,  dea,  and  Jana,  According  to 
Varro,  the  same  as  Luna,  "the  moon."  Danieh, 
Diana;  Fr,,  Diane;  Ger.,  Diana;  Gr,,  Artemis;  /(„ 
Diana;  La<.,  Diana. 

Dlnab*  From  the  Hebrew  Diyriah,  signifying 
"judged";  i.  e.,  "acquitted,  vindicated." 

District  of  Columbia.    See  Columbia. 

Dnieper  (n^'-p^).  From  Don-ieper,  "upper 
river."     Scythian,  Danaprie, 

Dniester  {nief-tir).  From  Don-lester,  "lower 
river  Don."  Originally  from  the  Scythian, 
Danaeter,  "southern  river." 

Doge's  {ddf)  Palace*  Formerly  the  palace  of  the 
doges  of  Venice,  and  now  one  of  its  most  interesting 
architectural  monuments.  The  nresent  building 
was  begun  by  Marino  Faliemo  in  l354,  but  only  the 
south  and  west  facades  retain  their  characteristic 
pointed  arohitecture. 

Dolores  {do-U'-rU).  Derived  from  the  Spanish 
name,  Dolores,  signifying  "sorrows,"  in  allusion  to 
the  Seven  Sorrows  of  Mary. 

Dominic  (dihnf-i-TAk).  From  the  Latin,  dominie 
cue,  "of  or  belonging  to  a  lord  or  master."  It 
might  also  translate  "little  lord."  Danieh,  Do- 
minicus;  Dutch,  Dominicus;  Fr.,  Dominique;  It., 
Domenico;  Port.,  Domingos;  Sp.,  Domingo;  Sw., 
Dominicus. 

Domlnlea  (ddm-l-n^-ibd).  "Sunday  Island,"  in* 
dicative  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus»  ncmely 
Sunday,  November  2,  1493. 

Donald*  An  English  form  of  DonghaH,  "brown 
stranger." 

Dora*  A  female  name  abbreviated  from  Theo- 
dora. 

Dorcas*  From  the  Greek  name,  dorkae^  signi- 
fying "a  wild  goat,  antelope,  gazelle." 

Dorothy    (din^d^l).      From    the    Greek 
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Daroihm,  dfnSMng  *the  gift  of  Ood."  Domth, 
Dorothea;  DtUeh,  Dorothea:  Fr„  Dorothfe;  Ger., 
Dorothea;  It,,  Dorotea;La<.,  Dorothea;  Sp,,  Dorotea; 
8w.,  Dorothea. 

Dongmll*    An  English  form  of  Dughall. 

DoaglM  id&g'4d»).  From  QaeUo  dubhrohUu, 
"dark  grey." 

Dover*  DeL  From  the  town  in  England  of  that 
name.    The  Anfl^o-Sazon  word  means  **feny." 

Dowager  (dow'-d-jir) .  Strictly  spealdns,  a  dowa- 
ger is  an  endowed  widow;  i.  e.»  one  who  has  a 
^dower"  from  her  late  husband,  or  who  has  prop- 
erty brought  by  her  to  her  husband  on  marriage 
("dowry")  tjnd  settled  on  herself  after  his  decease. 
In  praotice  the  name  "dowager"  is  applied  to  any 
widowed  lady  of  title,  to  distinguish  her  from  the 
wife  of  the  present  holder  of  the  title. 

Downing  Street,  London*  So  named  after  Sir 
George  Downing,  who,  according  to  Wood,  was 
"a  sider  with  aU  times  and  changes,  skilled  in  the 
eommon  cant,  and  a  preacher  occasionally."  The 
street  contains  the  Treasury  Building  and  the 
Foreign  Office,  hence  the  name  Downing  Street 
has  come  to  be  used  for  the  British  Administration. 

Dmry  Lane«  A  street  in  London,  near  the 
Strand,  with  which  it  communicates  throu^ 
Wych  Street.  It  is  one  of  the  gpreat  arteries  of  the 
parish  of  bi.  Clement  Danes,  an  aristocratic  part 
of  London  in  the  time  of  tne  Stuarts.  It  takes 
the  name  from  Drury  House,  built  by  Sir  William 
Drury,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Near  the 
entrance  of  Drury  Lane  from  the  Strand,  on  the 
left,  an  old  house,  now  a  Mission  House,  stul  exists, 
which  stood  in  the  Lane  with  the  old  house  of  the 
Dnir3rB,  before  the  street  was  built. 

Drnry  Lane  Theater*  This  famous  London 
theater  was  originally  a  cockpit,  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  theater  in  the  ume  of  James  I.  It 
was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  1662,  burned  in 
1672,  and  a  new  one  built  by  Wren  in  1674.  The 
interior  was  rebuilt  in  17/5.  In  1791,  it  was 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  being  opened  in  1794. 
It  was  burned  down  February,  1809,  and  replaced 
bv  a  building,  which  was  opened  October  10,  1812. 
Tne  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  early  part 
of  1908,  and  replaced  by  the  present  structure. 

DrasUla  (drd9-«U'4d).  A  lemale  name  derived 
from  the  Greek  name  Drousille,  which  Bailey 
tnmslates  "dewy  esres."  The  word  signifies  "dew, 
moisture,  pure  water";  and,  figuratively ,  what  is 
tender,  delicate,  young.  Fr.,  Dnisille;  Oer,  Drusille; 
It.,  Drusilla;  Lai.,  Dnisilla. 

Drybnrgh  (dri'-^r-d)  Abbey*  An  ancient  abbey, 
now  in  ruins,  four  miles  southeast  of  Melrose, 
ScotkuuL  whose  fragments  exhibit  excellent  Nor- 
man ana  Eariy  Englbh  architectural  details.  In 
the  south  aisle  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Dublin*  In  the  Irish  language  this  is  Dubh4inn, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  "black  pool."  The' name 
has  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  gpreater  part  of 
the  site  of  the  city  was  formerly  a  black,  slimy 
expanse  of  mud,  through  which  the  River  Liffey 
flowed  sluggishly  to  the  sea. 

Dubuque  (ddb-btJe^).  County  and  city  in  Iowa, 
named  for  a  French  trader,  Julien  Dubuque. 

Dugald*    An  English  form  of  Dughall. 

Duluthf  Minn*  In  honor  of  the  French  explorer, 
Daniel  Qreyvolon  du  Lhut,  who  visited  this  section 
in  1679. 

Duncan*  A  Scottish  surname.  Some  render 
It  "powerful  chieftain";  others  derive  it  from  the 
English  form  of  Donneha. 

Dunstan*  Derived  from  a  locality  signifying, 
•'the  stone  hill,"  or  "the  strong  fortress"  (dun- 
9tan),  but  the  Saxon  compound  Is  no  doubt  used 
figuratively. 

Doquesne  (d'Orkdnf),  Borough  in  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  named  from  old  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  which  was  named  for  a  distinguished 
French  officer,  the  Marquis  Abraham  Duquesne. 


Raster  Island*  Named  by  Jacob  Roggcrln  Id 
consequence  of  his  visit  to  its  fertile  shores  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1722;  the  island  having  been  pre- 
viously discovered  by  Ci^tain  Davis  in  1686. 

East  Alyer*  Name  implied  to  the  body  of  water 
at  New  York,  more  property  a  strait,  connecting 
Long  Island  Sound  with  New  York  Bay;  cidlad  a 
river  no  doubt  from  the  river-Hke  acti<m  of  its 
tides ;  the  name  is  used  to  distinguish  it  from 
North  River,  1.  e.,  the  Hudson.  As  the  DuU^  had 
the  South  and  North  Rivers  to  designate  their  ter- 
ritory limits,  it  was  consistent  that  the  stream  east 
of  their  city  of  New  Amsterdam  riiould  be  Indi- 
oated  as  Ooti  Rivier. 

Ebeneier  {&h4'ni'-a»r).  From  the  Hebrew  Eb> 
henezer,  signifsring  "stone  of  help,"  name  of  the 
stone  which  Samuel  set  up  near  Mispeh,  in  wit- 
ness of  the  Divine  assistance  obtained  against  the 
Philistines. 

Ecuador  (MMcA-dOr'.  Spanish,  a-Jbtoei-42arO.  Span- 
ish for  Equator,  so  called  by  virtue  of  its  geograph- 
ical position. 

Edenton«  N.  C*  In  honor  of  Charles  Eden,  ro3ral 
governor  in  1720. 

Edgar.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  Badgar. 
Watcher  derives  it  from  ead-gar,  "author  ol  hap- 
piness." 

Edinburgh  (Scf-ln-MIr-^.  Formerly  Bdwine^- 
hurg,  means  ostensibly  the  fortress  of  Eadwinc^ 
the  Narthumhrian  king,  who  was  converted  by 
Paulinus.  He  extended  the  Anglican  dominion  as 
far  as  the  Forth,  and  may  probably  have  erected 
a  frontier  fortress  on  the  commanding  rock  on  which 
E!dinbuTgh  Castle  stands. 

Edith*  Formerly  Eadith;  from  Anglo-Saxon 
eadig,  "happy,  rich." 

Edmund  (hf^mUnd).  From  Anglo-Saxon  eod- 
mund,  "guardian  or  defender  of  happiness."  Danitk, 
Edmimd;  Fr.,  Edmond;  Oer.,  Edmund;  It,  Ed- 
mondo;  Lot.,  Edmundus;  Sp.,  Edmondo,  or  £d- 
mundo. 

Edward  (Bd^-ward).  From  Anglo-Saxon  «ad- 
weard,  ''guardian  of  happiness."  uanUh,  Elduard; 
Dutch,  Eduard;  Fr.,  Edouard;  Chr.,  Eduard;  lU, 
Eduardo,  or  Edoardq;  Lai.,  Ekivardus,  or  Edoardus; 
Port.,  Duarte;  Sp.,  Eduardo:  Sw.,  Eduard. 

Edwin  (JM^-V3in).  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  nasM 
EUulwin,  from  ead-winn,  "happy  conqueror.** 
Danish,  Edwin;  Lai.,  Edwinus. 

Eel  River*  Ind*  From  the  translation  of  the 
Indian  name,  shoamague,  "slippery  fish"  (the  eel). 

Effle*    A  Scottish  corruption  of  Ehiphemia. 

Egbert  (ig'-btrt).  Ferguson  translates  this  name 
"edge-bright."  It  rather  means,  "distinguiriied 
in  rattle,'*  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  "an 
edge,  sword,  war,  battle."     Lot.,  Egoertus. 

Egypt*  Is  the  Greek  and  not  the  native  name 
of  the  country  which  on  the  monuments  is  called 
Kem  (Ham),  "the  black,"  probably  from  the  dark 
alluvial  soil.  The  meaning  of  the  Greek  name 
.£gyptos  has  been  much  clsputed.  It  has  been 
explained  as  the  "land"  (aui)  of  the  "vulture'* 
{guptoM),  or  rather  of  the  sacred  kite  of  Horus^ 
which  is  the  most  conspicuous  animal  in  the  country. 
Another  etymology  derives  it  from  the  Coptic  or 
from  the  town  ofKoptos,  the  seat  of  the  euiiest 
dynasties,  where  the  caravan  route  from  the  Red 
Sea  reaches  the  Nile,  and  hence  the  place  that 
would  first  become  known  to  strangers  from  the 
E^ast.  Another  derivation  is  that  it  expresses  the 
Hebrew  for  "the  land  of  oppression." 

Egyptian  Expedltlon«  The*  An  expedition  un- 
dertaken by  the  French  against  Egypt  in  1708-1801^ 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  attacking  the  Britlah 
E^mpire  in  India.  It  was  commanded  oy  Napoleoo 
Bonaparte. 

Egyptian  HalL  The  Egyptian  Hall  fai  the 
Mansion  House  of  the  City  oi  London  was  so  called 
because  of  its  exact  correspondence  with  the 
Egyptian  Hall  described  by  Vitruviua. 
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■ka  (Hf-bd),  An  island  belonging  to  the  proTinoe 
of  Leghonit  Italy,  situated  in  the  Mediterranean, 
east  of  Corsica,  and  about  five  and  one-half  miles 
from  Tuscany.  Napoleon  I.  lived  here  in  exile 
from  May  4,  1814,  to  Februaiy  26,  1815. 

BIdred  (il^-drid^.  From  the  Teutonic,  meaning 
"all  dread,"  hence  *'terrible."    Lai,,  Eldredus. 

Beaiior  {il'-i-d.m&r,  U'^in^&r),  Derived  from 
Helen.  DanUh,  Eleonore;  DtUch,  Leonora;  Fr,, 
Eleonore;  Ger,,  Eleonore;  It,,  Eleonora;  Lai,, 
Eleanora;  Sp,,  Leanor. 

Bleeforal  C^ommlssloii*  The.  In  the  United 
States  History,  a  board  of  commissioners  created 
by  Act  of  Congress,  approved  January  29, 1877,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  disputed  cases  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1876. 

Bephanta  (ilS-fdn'-id),  An  island  six  miles 
from  Bombay,  is  locally  called  Qharipuri.  the 
"place  of  caves."  The  Portuguese  name  Elepnanta 
is  derived  from  the  colossal  figure  of  an  elephant 
carved  on  the  rock,  guarding  the  entrance  to  a 
magnificent  cave-temple,  which  dates  from  the 
Eighth  Centuiy. 

Bephantlne  {iU^tHnrHf-nii),  The  Greek  name 
of  the  island  of  Phils  at  the  first  cataract  of  the 
Nile,  so  called  because  it  was  the  mart  to  which  the 
Nubians  brought  their  ivoiy  for  sale. 

Bgln  {W-ifin)  Marbles.  A  collection  of  Greek 
sculptures  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  surviving 
plastic  decorations  of  the  Parthenon,  and  a  carjratia 
and  column  from  the  Erechtheum,  and  reooffaised 
as  containing  the  finest  existing  productions  of 
sculpture. 

Bias  {l-W-att),  From  the  Greek  form  of  Elijah, 
meaning  **Qod  the  Lord."  DanUh,  Elias;  Fr„ 
Elie;  G«t„  Elias;  It,,  Elia;  Lai,,  Elias. 

Blho  {i-W-ha  or  ^'4-^).     A  name  derived  from 

BUali.    See  Elias. 

BIsateth.    See  Elisabeth. 

Blslia  (d-A'-«Ad).  From  the  Hebrew,  meaning 
"the  salvation  of  God."  Fr„  Elisee;  It.,  Eliseo; 
Lai,,  EUsaeus;  Port,,  Eliseu;  8p,,  Eliseo. 

Blsa  (d-H'-sd).  Corrupted  from  Elisabeth. 
Danuh,  EUsa;  Dutch,  Elisa;  Fr.,  Elise;  Qtr,,  Elisa; 
Lai.,  £<lisa,  or  EUisa. 

Bisabefth  (d-Os'-d-dAA).  From  the  Hebrew 
Eliytfubha,  which  St.  Jerome  translates  "oath  of 
my  God";  Simonis,  "oath  of  God";  Tregelles,  "to 
whom  God  is  the  oath,  who  swears  by  God,"  L  e., 
worshipper  of  God;  and  Jones,  "God  of  the  seventh 
oath  of  my  God,  of  God  is  her  oath";  from  El 
"God,"  shtbha,  "seven";  also  an  oath.  Daniah, 
Elisabeth;  Duieh,  Elisabeth;  Fr„  Elisabeth;  Qer,, 
Elisabeth;  It,,  Elisabetta;  Lot,,  Elisabetha;  8p„ 
Isabel. 

BisabeilM  N.  J.  Named  for  Elisabeth  Carterot, 
wife  of  Sir  George  Carteret. 

BUen.  Some  consider  this  the  same  as  Helen, 
and,  indeed,  in  Spanish  Helen  and  Ellen  are  both 
represented  by  Elena.  A  correspondent  of  "Notes 
and  Queries"  says  the  name  Ellen  has  no  possible 
connection  with  Helen,  which  is  older  by  a  thousand 
years  at  least,  and  that  Ellen  is  the  feminine  of 
Alain,  Alan,  or  Allan.  It  may,  however,  be  the 
same  as  Ailean. 

BUS  Island.  Variously  called  Oystw,  Bucket, 
and  Gibbett  Island. 

Bma.  A  female  name  abbreviated  from  Guili- 
elma,  a  feminine  formed  from  Gulielmus,  from  root 
of  William. 

Bmlra.  City  in  Chemung  County,  New  York, 
said  to  have  been  named  for  Elmira  Teall,  daughter 
of  Nathan  Teal,  a  tavern  keeper. 

BflMy  Castle  of  Saint.  A  castle  at  Naples  and  a 
fort  at  Malta,  said  to  be  so  named  from  Enno,  an 
Italianised  corruption  of  Erasmus,  a  Syrian  martyr 
of  the  Third  Century. 

See  Alice. 


A  name  corrupted  from  Elisabeth. 


(JSir^'^rd),  There  are  several  suggestions 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  name,  which  is  also  found  in 
the  Italian.  According  to  some  it  has  been  cor- 
rupted from  the  name  Geloyra  or  Geluira,  but 
there  is  no  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  tiie  latter 
name.  Others  think  it  another  spelling  of  Uie 
Moorish  name  EUmira,  a  name  said  to  be  derived 
from  emir.  Miss  Yonge  seems  to  think  it  of  Spanish 
origin. 

Bfs6e  (d-Z^JdO*  Falace  of.  The  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Pnsident  of  France,  in  Paris.  It  was 
built  in  1718,  and,  since  the  rmgn  of  Louis  XV.,  has 
been  the  property  of  Uie  state.  It  was  used  as  a 
private  residence  by  Napoleon  I.  and  Napoleon  III., 
to  escaiM  the  publicity  of  the  Tuileries.  During  the 
republic  of  1^18  it  became  the  official  residence  of 
the  president. 

BmeraU  isle.  The  author  of  this  epithet  was 
Dr.  William  Drennan,  of  Belfast,  who  died  1820. 
It  occurs  in  a  poem  entitled  "Erin,"  of  which  the 
fourth  stansa  runs  thus; 

"Arm  of  Erin!  prove  strong,  but  be  gentle  as  brave, 
And,  uplifting  to  strike,  still  be  ready  to  save. 
Not  one  feeling  of  vengeance  presume  to  defile 
The  cause,  or  the  men  of  the  Emerald  Isle." 

BoMry  (An'-JMO*  A  name  derived  from  the  old 
name  Amalario,  signifying  "powerful  without  a 
blot,"  or  "rich  in  chastity."  Daniak,  Almeiik; 
Dutch,  Almerik;  Ft,,  Emerio,  or  Emeri;  Lai,, 
Almerious;  Sw.,  Emmerik. 

Bmllla  («-iiii/'4^),  or  Bmny  {im'Ji^,  A  name 
corrupted  from  Amelia.  Fr,,  Einilie;  Ger.,  Emilie^ 
or  Emilia;  It,,  Emilia. 
See  Emilia. 
Some  derive  this  name  from  Greek 
ammc,  "a  nurse";  others  from  the  Latin,  Amaia, 
signifying  "loved,"  name  of  tiie  wife  of  King 
Latinus  and  mother  of  Lavinia.  Fr„  Emma;  It,, 
Emma;  Lai,,  £2mma. 

BmmaDoel  (^!m-mdn'-4«-#Z)»or  ImDianaeL  From 
the  Hebrew,  meaning  "God  with  us";  Fr.,  Em- 
manuel; Qer,,  Emanuel,  or  Immanuel;  It,,  Eman- 
uele;  Lot,,  Emmanuel^Port.,  Manoel;  Sp,,  Manuel. 

Bnald  or  Bold*  A  Welsh  ifemale  name  signifying 
"soul,  life." 

BDcydopedlsts,  or  Bncfelopadlsts  (#fi-«i4;/d- 
pf-iUsta),  The  collaborators  in  the  encyclopedia 
of  Diderot  and  D*Alembert  (1751-65).  The 
Eiunrclopedists  as  a  body  were  the  exponents  of 
the  French  skepticism  of  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy. 

BBgadlne  (iriraOrdin'),  A  valley  in  the  canton  of 
Grisons,  Switserland,  traversed  by  the  Inn,  noted 
for  its  health-resorts  and  high  elevation.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Engadine,  and 
is  surrounded*  by  mountains. 

Bnglaiid  ^np'-lAnd),  When  Egbert,  King  of  the 
West-Saxons,  m  829,  had  subjugated  the  other  six 
Saxon  kingdoms,  he  summoned  a  general  council 
at  Winchester,  at  which  it  was  declared  that  hence- 
forth Britain  should  be  called  En^nd,  its  people 
Englishmen,  and  h*"**^U  King  of  England.  Origi- 
nally the  name  was  Englaland,  the  land  of  the 
Engles,  or  Angles,  who  came  over  from  Sleswick* 
a  province  of  Jutland.  Engel  (variously  spelled), 
is  an  old  Teutonic  word,  meaning  "angel. 

Bold  (^-ftid).    Another  form  of  Enaid,  which  see. 

Bnaeh  {i'^ndk).  Derived  from  the  Hebrew 
Hhanokh,  which  Simonis  renders  "initiated,  dedi- 
cated— i  e.,  to  God";  and  St.  Jerome,  ^'dedi- 
cated," simply.  Fr,,  Enoch  or  Henoch;  LaL, 
Enochus,  or  Henochus. 

Bpliralm  (i3'-/rd4m).  From  the  Hebrew  Ephra" 
yim,  which  Tragelles  translates  "double-land,  twin- 
land";  others  two-fold  increase,  very  fruitful": 
from  p^riifj  "fruit  of  the  earth,"  hence  "fruitfuL** 
Fr„  Ephraim;La<.,  Ephraimus. 

BMom  {ip'-e&m),  A  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  London, 
chiefly  celebrated  now  as  the  place  near  which  the 
Oaks  and  Derby  races  are  run.    The  Epsom  races 
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are  beld  on  Epsom  Downs,  in  the  month  of  May 
(once  in  a  while  June).  The  Derby  is  a  sweep- 
stake for  three-year-old  entire  ooHs  and  filHes.  On 
the  subsequent  day  the  Oaks,  for  fillies  only,  is 
run. 

E^asntvs  (^-ndU^-fvHis).  The  Latin  name,  from 
Gre^  Eraamo;  "desirable,  pleasant."  Daniak, 
Erasmus;  Pr.,  Erasme;  Qtr,,  Erftamns;  Or., 
Erasmoe;  IL,  Ekasmo;  Lai^  Erasmus;  Sp,, 
Ebrasmo. 

Ermstos  (ji-Hi^^tiU).  Means,  "bdoved."  Fr., 
Eraste;  Or.,  Erastos;  Lai.,  Erastus. 

Ereetatheom  {<br-JU6-th^^6m).  An  Ionic  temple 
in  Athens  datine  from  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Century 
B.  C,  remarkahfe  for  its  complex  plan  and  architect- 
ural variety,  as  well  as  for  its  technical  perfec- 
tion. 

£rie  (fir'Jac,  r-Hib).  The  same  as  the  old  Ericus, 
name  of  several  Danish  kings.  Wachter  savs  it 
riiould  be  written  Enioh,  which  he  translates, 
"powerful  in  war." 

Erie*  The  name  of  one  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  an  Indian  word, 
whidi,intheformof''£rige"or"Erilke,"  was  the 
name  o^  a  now  extinct  Indian  tribe  of  the  Hurons, 
exterminated  by  the  Iroquois.  The  word  signifies 
^'cat"  or  "wil(l-cat";  another  authority  gives  the 


»'■'»*««*  r<r-min'-l-d).  A  female  name  derived 
&om  the  Roman  Herminius.  Latinised  from 
Hermann,  an  Old  German  compound  signifying 
"war-man,  warrior."  It  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
in  early  times  in  Italy,  and  occurs  in  Taaso. 

Ernest  {if^-nUl).  From  Old  German  emsl, 
"ardttit  and  v^iement  desire  for  study."  Danuh, 
Ernst;  Dufc^Emestus;  Fr.,  Ernest;  Oar.,  EriMt; 
It.,  Ernesto;  Lai.,  Emestus;  Sw.,  Ernst. 

Emesttaie.     A  female  name  formed  from  Ernest. 

Eraeroom  {trtrr^bm').  From  Art-ar^Room,  "the 
fortress  of  the  Romans." 

Esaa  (i'-stf).  From  the  Hebrew,  signifying 
*'hairy,    covered    with    hair."    Fr.,    Esau;     Lai., 

£^VU8. 

Escoflal  VMar^^r'ir^l.  Spanish,  lb-Jb^-f^-^lr).  A 
celebrated  building  in  Spain,  situated  twenty- 
seven  miles  northwest  ot  Madrid,  containing  a 
monastery,  palace,  church,  and  mausoleum  of  the 
Spanish  sovereign.  Derives  its  name  from  the 
neighboring  village  BH  Eecorial,  from  the  scoria  or 
cinders  of  some  abandoned  iron  works. 

EspMta  Santo  {aa-^-ri^gb  adn'-td)  Bay,  T^xas. 
Spanish  application,  meaning  "Bay  of  tiie  holy 
Spirit." 

Essie  (JU^-tX).  A  female  name  derived  from 
Esther  or  Hester. 

EsteOe.  A  French  name  derived  from  Spanish 
eatdla,  from  Latin  atetla,  a  "star." 

Esther  i^-Ur).  From  the  Perdan  aiiarah, 
"star";  also  "fortune,  fellcitv."  Dvldt,  Hester; 
Fr.,  Esther;  (?«r.,  Esther;  /<.,  £ster;  Lai.,  Esthera; 
5p.,  Ester. 

Estremadura  (d«-<rd-md-c2dO'-rd).  From  Bay- 
tema-Durii,  the  extreme  limits  of  the  River 
Douro. 

Ethel  (tihf-H),  From  the  Anglo-Saxon,  signi- 
fyhig  "noble." 

Ethelbert  nUh'-U4)9rt).  From  the  Teutonic, 
meaning  "nobly  bright."  Donts^,  Adelbert;  Dutch, 
Adelbert;  Fr.,  Adalbert,  or  Adelbert;  Oar.,  Adel- 
bert ;  Lai.,  Ethelbertus,  or  Adalbertus. 

Ethkivia,  or  i£thk»pia  («-<M-^-p<-d).  The  "land 
of  the  blacks,"  according  to  the  two  Greek  words, 
aUKein,  "to  bum,"  and  opa,  "the  face." 

Etna  (£^-«ul).  The  chief  mountain  in  Sicily,  and 
the  hi^faiest  volcano  in  Europe.  The  Greek  name 
was  Attna,  "burning  moimtain." 

Eugene  {H^jin').  A  name  derived  from  the 
Latin,  Bugeniua,  "nobly  descended."  Dutch, 
Eugenius;  Fr.,  Eugene;  uer.,  Eugen;  Or.,  Euge- 
nios;  IL,  fiogenio;  Sp.,  Eugenio. 


mawmOM,  («^-fiikl).  Feminine  of  the  Latin 
name  Eugenios.     Fr.,  Eugenie:  Or^  Eugenia. 

Bnlce  (A'-nls,  u^mlT^ae).  A  female  name  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  nama,  Ewtika,  "happy  vic- 
tory."    Lai.,  Eluniee. 

Eaphemia  («:/^-ml-d).  From  the  C^redc,  £»- 
phemia,  "words  of  good  omen,  or  good  report." 

Enphrates  (i^/Hr-l^s).  A  name  which  nas  a  long 
histoiy.  Eof^iiates  Is  merely  a  Greek  ad^>iation 
of  the  Persian  name  Hufrai  or  Ufraiu.  The  latter 
Persian  form,  Pkrai,  or  Fraia,  has  again  hem  con- 
verted by  the  Arabs  into  Farai,  the  *^sweet  water," 
so  as  to  make  the  name  signifioant  in  Arabic.  The 
upper  eourae  of  the  Euphrates  is  still  called  the 

Eurasian  {iirrd^-ahdn).  This  wcwd,  whiefa  is 
often  met  with  in  Indian  newspapefs,  is  ap- 
plied to  persons  bom  of  European  fathers  and 
native  mothers.  The  word  is  a  contracted  eom- 
of    the    two    words,    "Ean^>ean"    and 


Europe  (ti'-r^).  From  the  Greek  surus,"  broad," 
id  op,  "to  see^^  or  opa,  "the  face,"  in  ^llii*i<^w  to 
the  broad  face  of  the  earth." 


and 


(6-sr-6l-««).  From  the  Greek,  Buaa^ 
baa,  "pious,"  or  "religious."  Fr.,  Eusebe;  Gr., 
Eusebios;  It.,  Eusebio;  LaL,  Eusebius;  Sp^ 
Eusebio. 

Enstace  {H^-iOa).  From  the  Latin  name, 
Euatathiua,  "standing  fast,  firm,  constant."  Duidi, 
EXistatitts;  Fr.,  Eustache;  IL,  Eustachio;  Lai^ 
Eustachius;  Sp.,  Eustaquio. 

Eoxlne  (QluTJin).  Greek,  meaning  "the  hos- 
pitable"; formerly  axinoa,  "the  inhospitable 
sea." 

Evan  Qh/'On).  A  WeUi  name.  Evan,  or  rather 
Evans,  is  merely  another  ^>ellini|  of  Jones,  wiaich 
has  been  corrupted  from  the  Gredc  original  of 
John. 

Eve.  From  the  Hebrew  haovah,  "life,  or  oanslng 
life.''  Arabic,  Hawa,  or  Heva;  Daniak,  Eva; 
Dutch,  Eva;  Fr^  Eve;  Gar^  Eva:  Gr.,  Eoa,  or  Eva; 
It.,  Eva;  Lai.,  Eva;  Sp.,  Eva;  8w.,  Eva. 

Evelina  (hhi4i'^nd),  Eveline  (/hZ-SMn).  Female 
names  derived  from  Evelyn.  Also  considered 
diminutives  of  Eve. 

Evelyn  (Bv^S-tbi).  From  the  Lathi,  meaoiK 
"hasel  nut."  Lower  sajrs  the  surname  Ev^m  m 
probably  an  ancient  personal  name,  corresponding 
with  the  German  Avctting  or  Abding,  the  ing  be&ig 
patronymic. 

Evnard  {h/-*r-ard).  Same  aa  the  German 
names  Eberhard,  Eberhardt.  From  abarhmrt, 
"strong  as  a  wild  boar";  perhaps,  figurativelv,, 
strongman.  Daniah,  Eberhard;  ihdeh,  Everard; 
Ger.,  Eberhard. 

Eseklel  (i-ai'-HS).    From  the  Hebrew,  i 
"strength  of  God."     Dutch,  Eaechiel;  Fr.,  J 

Esra    <lir'-rd).     From  the  Hebrew,  Baroy  mei 
ing    "a    helper."      Fr.,    Esdras;    LaL,    Esra    or 
Ezdras. 

FaMaa  (/2l'-&(-an).  A  name  derived  from  the 
Roman  Fabiua,  which,  in  turn,  is  derived  fraob 
faba,  a  bean.  Damah,  Favian;  Diile^  Fafaiaan; 
Fr.,  Fabien;  It,  Fabiano;  LaL,  Fablanus. 

Fanny*    A  female  name  corrupted  from  Franeea. 

Famese  (ftr-ati:^.  Italian,  /tr-aA'-aft)  Pitface. 
A  celebrated  palace  of  the  Fsmese  in  Rome^ 
founded  in  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Leo  X.  It 
was  begun  by  Sangallo  the  younger,  was  eontinued 
by  Michael  Angelo,  and  was  completed  by  Qiaeome- 
della  Porta,  ft  b  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Anni- 
baleCaracd. 

Fear  Cape,  N.  C  Is  ssid  to  have  been  named 
Cape  of  Fear,  owing  to  its  tempestuoas  coast  at  the 
time  Raleigh's  fleet  was  trying  to  find  an  entrance, 
June  20,  1586.     See  Gape  Fear  River. 

February  (/^-ru-d-rf).  From  the  Latin  word. 
febru,  "to  purify,"  because  the  purifieatiett  of 
women  took  place  in  this  OMnth. 
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fM«rmllit  (Jid'-ir-dl-UOf  The.  A  collection  of 
essays  in  Javor  and  in  explanation  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  first  issued  in  serial  form, 
October,  1787-April,  1788,  in  the  "Independent 
Journal'*  of  New  York,  where  th^  were  collected 
in  book  form  with  the  title  **The  Federalist." 
Many  editions  have  since  been  issued. 

PeNcls.    A  female  name  formed  from  Felix. 

Felix  (Je'-llx),  A  Latin  name  meaning  ^ 'happy." 
Danish,  Felix.  Dutch,  Felix;  Fr.,  Felix;  Ger., 
Felix;  J/.,  Felice;  5p..  Felix. 

r^dlnand  (fh^'<iL-ndnd},  One  authority  de- 
rives this  name  from  the  North  High  German  name 
Ferdinand,  or  Fert-wind,  translated,  figuratively, 
"one  qwck  of  comprehension,"  or  "man  of  rare 
abilitiee."  Another  translates  it  "pure  peace." 
Dutch.  Ferdinand;  Fr.,  Ferdinand;  6er,,  Ferdi- 
nand; It.,  Ferdinando;  Lai.,  Ferdinandus;  Port,, 
Fernando,  or  Femao;  Sp.,  Fernando. 

Fergus.     An  English  form  of  Frederick. 

Fternandtna  (/Sr-nAn^d'-nd),  Fla.  Given  by  the 
Spaniards  in  honor  of  their  King  Ferdinands 

Flesole  (/d-^'-d-^e).  An  old  Etruscan  city  in  the 
province  of  Florence,  Italy,  four  miles  northeast  of 
Florence;  the  ancient  Fsesulte.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Catiline  63-62  B.  C,  lind  was  the  scene 
of  victory  of  Stilicho  over  the  Teutonic  invaders 
under  Radagais  about  406. 

Fifth  ATenoe.  The  principal  residence  street  of 
New  York,  extending  from  Washington  S^juare  to 
Hairlem  River,  a  distance  of  about  six  and  one-half 
miles.  The  lower  part  of  the  avenue  is  now  largely 
devoted  to  business. 

Flidand.  Properly  Fenland,  meaning  "the  land 
of  marches." 

Fitehburt.  City  in  W(»cester  County,  Mass., 
named  for  John  Fitch,  one  of  the  committee  that 
procured  the  act  of  incorporation. 

Fltaedward.  A  bapti^nal  name,  son  of  Edward. 
Norman  fit^f  for  fiUus, 

FttswUllain  Museum.  A  museum  at  Cambridge 
University,  England,  founded  by  Richard,  seveAth 
and  last  Viscount  Fitswilliam,  who  bequeathed  to 
the  university  C1816)  his  collection  of  books*  paints 
ings,  illuminate  manuscripts,  engravings,  etc.,  with 
the  dividends  of  £100,000  South  Sea  annuities  for 
the  erection  of  a  buflding,  which  was  begun  in  1837. 
The  oollectioD  of  ancient  prints  Is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  existence. 

Ftamlnlaii  *  02d-«nln'-i-on)  Way.  One  of  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  highwasrs  of  ancient  Romei 
It  extends  in  a  direct  line  from  Rome  to  Arimiaum 
(Rimmi)  and  was  built  by  the  oeniM>r  Caius  Fla- 
minius  in  220  B.  C.  Its  superintendence  was  held 
to  be  so  honorable  an  office  that  Augustus  himself 
aasumed  it  in  27  B.C.,  as  Julius  Csesar  had  been 
ourator  of  the  Appian  Way.  Augustus  restored  it 
through  its  entne  extent  in  commemoration  of 
which  triumphal  arches  were  erected  to  ^faim  over 
the  road  at  Ariminum  and  at  Rome. 

Fleet  Street.  A  London  street  runniair  from 
Ludgate  Circus  to  the  Strand  and  the  West  End. 
It  is  named  from  the  Fleet  brook.  In  the  early 
ohronicles  of  London  many  allusions  are  made  to 
the  deeds  of  violence  done  in  this  street.  By  the 
time  of  Elisabeth  the  street  had  become  a  favorite 
spot  for  shows  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  now  the 
chief  center  of  British  journalism. 

Flint,  Bfleh.  From  the  river  on  which  it  is 
located,  the  name  derived  from  translation  of  the 
Indian  name  Pewonioo,  "river  of  flint."  The  place 
first  bore  the  name  of  FHnt  River  SetUemenL 

Floim  (Jlo'-rd).  A  female  name  derived  from 
Phra,  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens,  the  same  as 
the  Chloris  of  the  Greeks.  Dutch,  Flora;  Fr.,  Flore; 
It,.  Flora;  Lot,,  Flora. 

FloreiMe  (fi&r'-iM),  A  female  name,  said  to 
have  been  Anglicised  from  Finin  or  Fineen,  an  Irish 
name  used  by  men,  meaning  "flourishing."  The 
Rngiish  Tomon  is  probably  derived  from  Flora,  the 


goddess  of  flowers.  It  might  also  mean  "white," 
or  "fair."  Ditnish,  Florena;  Dutch,  Florentia; 
Fr,,  Florence;  (rer.,  Florenz;  IL,  Fiorensa;  Lat^ 
Florentia;  Sp.,  Florencia;  Sw,,  Florens. 

Florenee,  Italy.  This  is  the  French  form  adopted 
for  the  city  whose  Italian'  name,  formerly  Fiorenza, 
is  now  Firenee,  meaning,  as  the  Romans  seem  to 
have  thought,  "the  city  of  flowers." 

Florida.  So  named  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish 
navigator,  in  honor  of  his  discovery  of  the  laqd  on 
Easter  Sunday,  Mar(^  27,  1513,  which  is  called  by 
Spaniards  Pascua  Florida,  "Holy  day  of  Flowers." 
He  chose  this  name  for  two  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause the  oountiy  presented  a  pleasant  aspect; 
and,  second,  because  he  landed  on  the  festival 
referred  to.  The  second  reason  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  more  weight. 

Fond  du  Lae  Cf6n^iL-4dk'),¥fia0  French  adapta- 
tion "bottom  of  the  lake  ;  that  is,  "lower  end, 
the  foot." 

Footalnebleaii  {fdv-tarMd').  Originally  a  hunt- 
ing-seat called  Fons  Bleaudi,  but  now  a  town  in  the 
department  of  Seine-et*-Mame,  France,  thirty- 
seven  miles  south-southeast  of  Paris.  The  palace 
was  from  the  Middle  Ages  one  of  the  chief  resi- 
dences of  the  kings  of  France. 

Formosa  (/dr-m^'-sd).  Portuguese  for  "beauti- 
ful." 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind,  Named  (1794)  in  honor  of 
"Mad"  Anthony  Wayne,  a  Revolutionary  general. 

Fonntalns  Abbey.  A  Cistercian  monastery  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  near  Ripon,  England,  now 
the  largest  and  most  picturesque  of  English  eccle- 
siastical ruins. 

Fox  Islands,  Lake  Miehlgaii.  From  trandation 
of  the  Indian  name  Annemosine,  "place  of  the 
young  fox";  annemoset  "a  young  fox";  ink,  "a 
place." 

Fox  BiTer,  BL  Application  of  its  Indian  name 
Meahdeke  Wakpa,  "river  of  the  foxes." 

France  (frdns,  French,  frUns),  Country  of  the 
Franks,  or,  as  f^e  Germans  call  it,  Frankrach,  i.  e., 
"Kingdom  of  the  Franks."  AU  western  nations 
were  styled  Franks  by  the  Turks  and  Orientals,  and 
anything  brought  to  them  from  the  west  invariably 
merited  a  prenomen  descriptive  of  its  origin,  as,  for 
example,  frankincense,  by  Which  was  meant  incense 
brought  from  the  countiy  of  the  Franks. 

Frances.  Female  name  formed  from  Francis, 
"free."  Danish,  Francisca;  Dutch,  Francisca;  Fr., 
Francoise;  (?«r.,  Francisca;  It,,  Francesca;  Lot., 
Francesca,  or  Francisca;  8w,,  Franciska. 

Francis  (frdn'-sls).  From  the  Latin  Franciscus, 
which  has  been  rendered,  "one  who  had  visited  the 
Franks" ;  also,  "free."  Danish,  Frants,  or  Fran- 
ciscus; Dutch,  Franciscus;  Fr,,  Franpois;  Oer,, 
Frans^^  It.,  Francesco;  Port,,  Francisco;  8p.^ 
Francisco;  Sw,,  Frans. 

Franeonia  (/rdn^d'-nl-d).  German  province 
inhabited  by  the  Franks,  so  called  from  the  franca, 
a  kind  of  javelin  which  they  carried* 

Frank.  A  baptismal  name  corrupted  from 
Francis. 

Frankfort,  Ky.  Its  coun^,  Franklin,  was 
named  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  ii^en 
its  capital  was  created,  a  composite  word  further 
commemorating  the  honor  was  adopted,  Frank, 
diminutive  of  Franklin;  fort,  meaning  "town"; 
"town  of  Franklin." 

Fraseatt  (/ras-kS'-ti),  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Rome,  Italy,  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Rome, 
celebrated  for  its  villas.  There  are  remains  of  a 
Roman  amphitheater,  and  of  a  small  but  very 
perfect  Roman  theater,  in  which  much  of  the  stage- 
structurei  survives. 

Frederick  ifrid'-^Mk),  The  same  as  the  Old 
German  name  Frideridi,  Fridorich,  Fridwrih* 
Junius  translates  the  two  latter  **rich  or  powerful 
in  peace."  The  more  probable  etymology  is  from 
frid-reich,    "powerful   protector."     Danish,   Fred- 
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erik;  Duidt,  Frederik;  Fr^  Tndeae;  Gtr^  FVied- 
lidi;  Jl^  Frederko,  or  Federi^o;  LaL,  Frederieos; 
Fart.,  Frederieo;  iSp^  Fredeneo;  5v^  Frederiek. 

gliiJMlifcifcf,  Ta.       Name   adopted  1727, 
honor  ci  Priiiee  Frederick,  father  of  George  IIL 

ftaach  Btmm4s  Bnrer  in  North  CamKna,  i 
named  because  the  country  west  of  the  Bhie  Ridiee 
was  hekl  by  the  Fren^  aoooidiiic  to  some  anthori- 
ties.  Others  hold  that  the  river  was  named  Yjy  a 
par^  of  faunters  for  their  captain,  whose  name  was 
Frendi.  The  Utter  part  of  the  name  is  used 
dcactiptively* 

VfeMay.  So  named  because  aDotted  to  Friosa, 
the  wife  of  Odin,  and  the  soddeas  of  marriaee. 

fihadlf  lilirti  So  named  on  account  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  nattres. 

P^|l-fama  (fo(/-je^y&f^md).  An  extinct  volcano 
and  the  hicbest  mountain  of  Japan,  situated  seventy 
miles  west-southwest  of  Tokio,  and  meaning  **sreat 
mountain."  There  has  been  no  anption  since  1707. 
It  is  a  resort  c4  pilgrims,  and  figures  largely  in 
Japanese  art  and  legend. 

WmmiM  (fb^-nia)  AMey.  The  extensive  ruins 
of  Fumess  Abb«^  are  among  the  most  picturesque 
of  KngJMrfi  medieval  remains.  A  large  part  of  the 
fine  ^ureh  survives  almost  complete  except  the 
vaulting,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  eariy  Kngliah 
diapter-house.  The  entrance  to  the  ivy-draped 
sloisterB  is  by  three  superb  deeply  recessed  Norman 
arches. 

Ctekrld  Wf-brUU).  From  the  Hebrew.  Gabrml. 
"man  of  God."  "strength  of  God."  or.  according 
to  some,  the  "hero  of  God."  Arabie^  Jabr&yil.  or 
JabriO;  Fr..  Gabrid;  Gtr.,  Gabriel;  JL,  Gabriele: 
Lai.,  Gabriel;  9w.,  GabrieL 

QfA-l^^nd),  m.    Name  inhoited  from  ito 
of  lead.     Latin,  galena,  "lead  ore." 

(gOl'-Ui).  In  the  Roman  period,  the 
northernmost  division  of  Palestine.  It  now  be- 
longs to  Turkey.  The  name  means  the  "circuit" 
or  "district  of  the  Gentiles."  so  caUed  by  the 
Hebrews  because  largely  inhabited  by  Sidonians. 

GalfcsteB  (ffdl'-^it-Hin).  Goun^  and  dty  in 
Texas,  named  for  Don  Jose  Galves.  Spanish  viceroy 
of  Texas,  who,  in  1779,  established  a  colony  on  this 
island,  sad,  in  1797,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the 
people  of  Mexico. 

OamaUfll  (gd-fnd'-A-A).  From  the  Hebrew, 
Gamiiyel,  "the  gift,  <v  benefit  of  God." 

OamMcr  Wm'-bir).  Village  in  Knox  County, 
Ohio,  named  for  Lord  James  Gambler,  a  British 
admiral,  who  was  a  benefactor  of  Kenyon  College, 
located  at  this  place. 


I  {g&n'-jiz).  The  Greek  transformation  of 
the  name  ol  the  great  Indian  river.  Handed  on  to 
the  Romans  and  then  to  the  Portuguese,  it  has 
been  generally  adopted  throughout  Europe  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Indian  name  Ganga,  wluch  signi- 
fies a  "stream"  tut  "flowing  water." 

Cterdea  of  the  Gods.  Locally  near  Pike's  Peak, 
Colorado.  Lewis  N.  Ti4;>pan  and  three  others  went 
from  Denver  to  select  a  site  for  a  town.  They 
stood  upon  a  rocky  prominence  and  exclaimed, 
"A  fit  i^tfden  for  the  gods,"  hence  the  name. 

Gasconade  (^ds-Jbd-nddO  Btver,  Mo.  Ad(H>ted 
by  settlers  as  a  memento  of  their  Gasconade  of 
France.    The  word  translated  means  "a  boaster." 

Gaston.  A  name  of  French  origin,  probably 
from  the  French  oa$tan,  "baton." 

Gaul.  The  name  by  which  France  was  known 
to  the  Romans.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Oalaiia,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  OaUia, 
"the  land  of  the  GalU,"  or  Gauls.  (JTafttc,  Gael- 
tachd;  O.  Fr.,  Gaule.) 

Genoa  {jinf-dA),  The  English  form  of  the 
Italian  Otmna,  probably  from  the  same  roote  as 
Geneva,  from  the  Celtic  o^nata,  "mouth"  or  "jaw." 

GeofRrejr  O^T-H).  or  Geftejr*.  Sometimes  trans- 
lated "God's  peace  or  joyful  peace."  The  name 
has  been  corrupted  from  Galfrid  for  Waif  rid;  from 


Old 

Damuk,  Gaifred;  Dirfdk  Godfried:  Fr^GeoOngyz 
iL,  Gioffreddo;  LoL,  n^tffwf^f 
From  the  Latin 
of    the   ooimd. 

i>a»aM,  Geofg;  Dirfdk  Georf;  ^^ 
George  or  Georges;  Gtr^  Georg;  Gr..  Georgios;  It^ 
Giorgio;  LmL,  Gfwrgins;  PmLt  Jorge;  8p^  JcHve; 
5w..  Georg. 

H«  T*    So  named  in  hooor  of  Ens- 


land's  king. 


derived  tmn  George. 

Geesgctown.  Focmerly  a  city,  now  a  part  ci  the 
District  of  Cohmibia,  named  for  George  Boone,  an 
Englishman,  who  purchased  several  tracte  of  land 
in  the  neighborhood. 

ffifisuls     Named  in  honor  of  George  IL  of  1 
land,  who  here  estabbahed  a  colony  in  1732. 

Gerard  O'^Hvrf.  Frendi.  sfco-rfirO.  From 
(^  German  name  Gerhaid.  Gerart;  from  _ 
"very  strong."  Sometimes  corrupted  to  Gax'rei 
and  Ger'rit,  i.  e.,  "firm  spear."  Damak,  Gerhnid; 
Duiek^  Gerard;  Fr^  Gerard;  Gtr^  Gerhard;  iL, 
Gerardo;  LaL,  Gerardus;  Sw.,  Gerhard. 

flwin  Orisn,     Indicative  of  its  i 
porition. 

Germany.  Known  in  aneieDt  times  as  Tron^ea, 
the  country  of  the  THmnri,  a  Latin  word  signifying 
"speakers";  but  the  Romans  afterward  gave  it 
the  name  of  Germanua,  meaning  "nfaghhno^" 
originally  bestowed  by  the  Gauls. 

Geitinde  (ff^K-irvd).  From  the  Old 
name  Gertrude;  from  ^erdraiif,  which 
either  'Very  faithful,"  or  'Veiy  dear  or  beloved* 
Another  meaning  ia  giviNi  as  "true  q>ear."  Di^dk^ 
Geertruida;  ^V.,  Gertrude;  Gtr.,  Gertraud,  or  Gw> 
trud;  IL,  Gertruda;  LaL,  Gertruda;  «Sw.,  Gertnsd. 

Glkraltar  UOMrdtT^iar).  Derived  from  GAd  d 
Tank,  "the  mountain  of  Tank."  Tarik  was  the 
leader  of  the  fianioenB  when  they  entered  3pnm  in 
711,  and  he  first  fortified  the  hill  as  a  bMe  of 
(H>erations  and  a  ready  point  of  aooess  from  the 
Barbary  tvmnti 

Gideon  (gU'-d-offt).  From  the  H^xew  Gidkom, 
which  TregeUes  renders  "cutter  down,"  L  e.«  "brave 
soldier."   Fr.,  Gedeon;  IL,  Gedeone;  LeC,  Gideon. 

GUa  (^-M)  Blver,  Aria.  Comiption  of  the 
Spanish  word  Guija,  meaning  "pebbly  or  pd)fab 
stone,"  applied  br  them  owing  to  this  k>Qal  onane- 
teristic  in  its  waters. 

Gittcrt  (s/Ur-birO.  From  the  Teutomo.  Giidlirf. 
"bright."  or  "bright  as  gold."  Danuk,  Qi&eft; 
Duidi,  GUbert;  Fr.,  Gilbert;  Ger.,  Gilbert;  LaL, 
Gilbertus;  Sw.,  Gilbertus. 

Goes  (jiU).  Probably  derived  £rom  iBgidn^ 
from  Greek,  aigidiM,  "a  goatddn."  ^V.,  GiUea; 
Ger.,  ifigidhis;  IL,  Egidio;  LaL^  JSgidius;  Sp^  (ML 

GkMgia.    See  George. 

GievannL    See  John. 

Ginlla.    See  Julia. 

Giuseppe.    See  Joseph. 

GiadfB.  Most  probably  a  Welsh  form  of  GUndia. 
It  ia  derived  from  the  Welsh  gwiad,  which  now 
means  "of  country,"  but  formerly  signified  *1a 
prince,  a  sovereign,  a  meaning  which  stul  smriiss 
m  several  of  its  derivations. 

Glasgow  (gUW-gS).  The  second  ci^  in  the 
British  Isles  was  called  Gkuhgu  in  1301.  Numerous 
etymologies  have  been  proposed,  such  as  ciaip-dkm, 
the  "black  ravine,"  glaiMe-dhu,  "the  black  brook? 
or  gla9-coed,  the  ''gray  wood,"  but  the  most  probable 
is  that  9ven  by  Professor  Rhys,  who  holds  that  the 
name  is  from  one  of  the  Gaelic  pet-names  of  St. 
Kmtigem,  or  St.  "Mungo,"  around  whose  cell  thi 
place  grew  up. 

Giastonbnry  (gida''Hn4ar-€}.  A  town  hi  Somer- 
set, England,  twenty-one  miles  south  of  BristoL 
Its  abbey,  founded  in  Rtmian  times,  was  refounded 
under  Ine  in  the  Eighth  Centuiy.   Glastonbuiy  ii 
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MBOoiattfd  in  legend  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  18.  said  to  have  visited  it,  and,  in  sign  of  pos- 
session, planted  his  staff,  which  took  root  and 
became  tne  famous  Qlastonbunr  thorn  that  bursts 
into  leaf  on  Christmas  eve.  The  Isle  of  Avaion, 
where  King  Arthur  was  buried,  b  also  here. 

Godfrey  (gddf'/rt).  From  the  Teutonic,  meanizig 
''God's  peace."  Danish,  Gottfried;  Dutch,  GocT- 
fried;  Fr..  Godefroi;  Oer.,  Gottfried;  It.,  Goffredo; 
LcU.,  Godfridus. 

Godwin  igdd^-^n).  From  the  Teutonic,  meaning 
"divine  friend,"  or  "victorious  in  God.  '  Dutch, 
Godewijn ;  Lot.,  Godwinus. 

Golconda  (gar-k6n'-dd).  A  place  in  India,  seven 
miles  northwest  of  Hyderabad.  It  is  noted  for  its 
fort,  for  the  mausoleums  of  the  ancient  kings,  and 
for  the  diamonds  which  were  cut  and  polished  here. 
It  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  from  1512  imtil 
its  overthrow  by  Aurungzebe  in  1687. 

Ck>ld  Coast*  That  portion  of  Guinea  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  where  gold  is  found. 

Golden  Gate,  Cailfomia.  Strait  in  California, 
named  bv  Colonel  Fremont,  before  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  coimtry,  because  of  the  brilliant 
effect  of  the  setting  sim  on  the  cliffs  and  hills. 

Golden  Gate,  Ckmstantlnople.  A  gate  in  the  wall 
of  Theodosius,  now  walled  up  because  of  a  Turkish 
tradition  that  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople  is 
destined  to  enter  through  it.  It  consists  of  three 
arches  between  two  huge  towers  of  white  marble. 
The  great  central  arch  was  reserved  for  the  passage 
of  the  emperor. 

Ck>lden  House.  Palace  of  the  Emperor  Nero  in 
ancient  Rome,  which  occupied  the  valley  between 
the  Palatine  and  the  Esouilioe,  and  connected  the 
palaces  of  the  Caesars  witn  the  gardens  of  Mscenas. 
It  was  built  after  the  great  fire  of  64  A.  D.,  and 
was  so  large  that  it  contained  porticos  2,800  feet 
long  and  inclosed  a  lake  where  the  Colosseum  now 
stands.  The  forecourt  contained  a  colossus  of 
Nero  120  feet  high. 

Gotham  (gd'-thdm).  At  one  time  the  term  was 
applied  to  a  parish  of  Nottingham,  England.  The 
I>eople  here  were  famed  for  their  stupidity^  and 
simplicity,  which  obtained  for  them  the  satirical 
appellation  of  the  "wise  men  of  Gotham."  Many 
nations  hsve  designated  some  particular  locality 
as  the  paradise  of  fools;  for  example,  Phrygia  was 
the  fooV  home  in  Asia,  Abdera  of  the  Thracians, 
BoDotia  of  the  Greeks,  Swabia  of  the  modem  Ger- 
mans, etc.  To  Americans  it  is  chiefly  significant 
as  a  colloquial  term  for  the  citv  of  New  York. 
Thus  applied,  it  first  appeared  in  ''^Salmagundi,"  b^ 
Washington  Irving  and  James  K.  Paulding,  and  is 
supposed  to  hint  sarcastically  at  the  worully  wis- 
dom of  its  inhabitants. 

Gothland  (gdth'4and).  Indicated  a  settlement 
of  the  Goths. 

GottUeb.     See  Theophilus. 

Governor's  Island.  From  its  former  Dutch 
owner,  Governor  Van  Twiller;  previously  called 
Nutten  Island,  Indian  name  Paggauck. 

Grace.     A  feminine  form  of  the  Roman  Gratius: 
from  gratia,   "grace,  favor,  good-will,   kindness. 
Dutch,    Gratia;     Fr.,   Grace;    It.,    Grazia;     Lat., 
Gratia. 

Graham  Cgrd'-dm,  grdm).  From  the  Gaelic 
gruama,  "surly,  stem,  morose,  dark,  gloomy." 

Granada  (grd-nA'-dd).  The  capital  of  the 
province  of  Granada,  Spain,  situated  on  the  Jenil, 
on  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  famous  for 
the  Alhambra  rwhich  see).  The  name  is  from  the 
Spanish, Granooa,  "pomegranate,"  because  the  city 
is  built  on  four  hills  divided  somewhat  like  the 
divisions  of  a  pomegranate. 

Grand  CanaU  The  principal  canal  of  Venice.  It 
runs  in  the  form  of  the  letter  8  through  the  center 
of  the  city,  from  the  railway  station  to  Santa  Maria 
del  Salute. 

Grand  Manaii  Islands,  Me.    A  compound  word 


meaning  "great  island."  English,  grand;  Indian, 
munnohan,  ^'the  island."     Also  spelled  Menan. 

Grand  Prix  (gr&s  pri'),  The.  The  mat  horse- 
race at  Lon^champs,  Paris,  established  by  Napo- 
leon III.  (prize  20,000  francs),  run  by  three-year- 
olds.  Longchamps  is  a  very  good  course  situated 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  first  used  for  racing  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Races  have  been  run  here 
since  1859.  The  Grand  Prix  is  run  on  the  Sunday 
of  Ascot  week. 

Grand  Prix  de  Borne  (ordN  pr^  dH  rdm).  A  prise 
given  by  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  to  the 
most  successful  competitor  in  painting,  sculpture, 
engraving,  architecture,  or  music.  The  examina- 
tions are  lield  annually,  and  the  successful  candi- 
dates become  pensioners  of  the  government  for  four 
years.  They  are  sent  to  reside  at  Rome,  where 
Louis  XVI.  founded  the  Academie  de  France  in 
1666. 

Grasmere.  One  of  the  group  of  F.ngliah  Lakes, 
meaning  "the  lake  of  swine." 

Great  Harrington.  Town  in  Berkshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, named  for  William,  Lord  Barrington. 

Great  Bear  Lake.  So  called  owing  to  its  north- 
em  situation,  and  on  account  of  the  northern  con- 
stellation of  the  Great  and  Little  Bear. 

Great  MoguL  Au  extinct  title  borne  by  the 
chief  of  the  Moguls  of  the  empire  founded  in  Hin- 
dustan by  Baber,  Fifteenth  Century. 

Great  Salt  Lake.  Received  its  name  on  account 
of  the  sahne  character  of  its  waters. 

Great    Tom.    A    bell,    weighing    about    17,000 

Sounds,  in  the  tower  of  the  Tom  Gate  of  Christ 
hurch.  Oxford.  Every  night  at  ten  minutes  past 
nine  (closing  time)  it  is  tolled. 

Great  Wall  of  China.  A  wall  begun  by  the 
Emperor  Tsin  Chi-hwangti  214  B.  0.  and  finished 
204  B.  C.  as  a  defense  against  northern  tribes.  It 
extends  from  Shanhaikwan  alon^  the  northern 
frontiera  of  Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  Kansu. 
Length  about  1,500  miles. 

Greece.  The  modem  form  of  the  Latin  Grcecia. 
from  the  Greek  Graikai,  a  name  originally  bestowea 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas. 

Greeley.  City  in  Colorado,  county  and  city  In 
Kansas,  and  coimty  in  Nebraska^  named  for  Horace 
Greeley. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  Located  on  its  shores  were  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  whose  mode  of  life  was  so  filthy, 
when  first  met  by  the  French,  they  designated 
them  as  the  Puans  (puans,  "  stinkards '*).  To  the 
bay  they  gave  the  name  of  Baye  de  Puans,  and 
transposition  through  pronunciation  carried  it  to 
Grand  Bay  and  Grun  Bay  to  Green  Bay. 

Greenland.  The  name  siven  by  Eric  the  Red 
in  983  to  the  sheltered  nook  where  he  founded  his 
colony  from  Iceland,  thinking  that  "much  people 
will  go  thither  if  the  land  has  a  pleasant  name." 
The  name  is  not  altogether  unsuitable,  as  the  place 
chosen  by  Eric  for  the  settlement  which  he  named 
Greenland  is  the  pleasantest  spot  in  the  country, 
a  smooth  grassy  plain  at  the  head  of  Igaliko  fiord, 
near  the  modem  Julianshaab.  The  name  was 
afterwards  inappropriately  extended  to  the  whole 
ice-clad  country. 

Green  Mountains,  Vt.  Translation  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  French  name  "vert-morUs." 

Green  River,  Ky.  In  honor  of  General  Nathaniel 
Greene  of  the  Revolution.  The  letter  e  was  origi- 
nally added  to  the  name  of  the  river. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  Compliment  to  Geiieral 
Nathaniel  Greene,  he  having  had  a  victorious 
skirmish  at  this  locality,  during  his  famous  retreat 
in  1781. 

Green  Sea.  Otherwise  the  Persian  Gulf,  owing 
to  a  peculiar  strip  of  green  always  discernible  along 
the  Arabian  shore. 

Gregory    (grltg^-d^.     From    the    Latin    name 


Gregorius,  from  the  Greek  Greqorios,  "to  watch." 
The  name  means   "watchful.       Danish,   Gregor; 
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ihdeh,  Gregoiius;  Fr„  Oregoire;  (7«r.,  Oregor; 
Gr„  Qregorios;  It.,  Grj^orio;  Z^.,  QregonoB;  op., 
Gregorio;  Sw.,  Gregorius. 

GrttHtlu  The  ^iglish  form  of  the  Wdsh  name 
Oryfydd.  Danish,  GrifBth;  DtOdi,  Rufinus;  Lot,, 
Gnffithius;  Sw.,  Rufin. 

GrlMms  igri-xAn').  From  the  German  Orau^ 
hUndtn,  "the  gray  league/'  so  called  from  the  drees 
worn  1^  the  Unionists  in  1424. 

GrosTOior  {grdnZ-ntr)  Gallery*  A  gaUery  for 
the  exhibition  of  painting  of  the  modem  asthetic 
school,  established  by  Lord  Grosvenor  in  New 
Bond  Street,  in  1876.  Pictures  were  received 
only  by  invitation-  The  exhibitions  have  been 
for  some  time  discontinued. 

Grosvenor  Square.  A  fashionable  eKiuare  in  Lon- 
don, east  of  Hyde  Park.  It  was  laid  out  before 
1716  and  has  been  the  residence  of  many  famous 
men.  There  is  great  variety  of  stvles  in  its  archi- 
tecture, and  it  is  noted  for  the  old  ironwork  and 
flambeau  extinguishers  before  man^  of  the  doors. 

Guatemala  {g6-ti-^mlX'-l&.  Spanish,  gwA4d^ma'' 
Id,).  Is  a  European  rendering  of  the  Mexican  quah- 
ttmalif  simplifying  "a  decayed  log  of  wood  ;  so 
called  by  the  Bi&xican  Indians  who  accompiuiied 
Alvarado  into  this  region,  because  they  foimd  an 
old  worm-eaten  tree  near  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
kings,  or  Kachiqud,  which  was  thought  to  be  the 
center  of  the  country. 

GngUelmo  (gM^H'^mHf),    See  William. 

Guldo  {gvoe-dS).     See  Guy. 

QafldhaU  (gUdr~Ml).  The  council  hall  of  the 
eity  of  London,  founded  in  1411.  and  restored  after 
the  fire  of  1666.  The  great  hall  measures  153  by 
48  feet,  and  is  55  feet  high;  it  has  a  handsome 
open-framed  roof,  modem  colored  glass  windows, 
and  the  two  legendary  colossal  wocden  figures  of 
Gog  and  Bfagog.  Along  the  walls  are  placed 
statues  of  famous  men.  The  crypt,  with  its 
cloistered  columns,  is  of  the  original  construction 
and  is  interesting. 

GaUlaiime  {gi-y9m').     See  William. 

Guinea  (gln'-i).  A  native  West  African  term, 
meaning  "abounding  in  gold." 

Guinea*  EngUsh*  The  English  gtdnsa  was  first 
eoined  in  1673.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  gold  of  which  it  was  first  composed  came 
from  Guinea. 

Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  This  gulf  preserves  the 
memory  of  a  Dutch  captain  named  Carpenter,  who 
discovered  it  in  1616. 

Gulf  of  St*  Lawrence.  Was  first  explored,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  long  river  of  the  same  name 
commenced,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Lawrence,  1500. 

Gustavus  (glis-td'-viis).  From  the  Swedish 
name  Gustaf,  which  some  translate  ''Goth's  staff"; 
others  derive  it  from  the  Su-Goth  God,  "God"  or 
"good,"  and  Btaf,  "staff."  Gustaf  is  more  probably 
corrupted  from  Augustus.  Dutch,  Gustavus;  Fr., 
Gustave;  Ger.,  Gustav;  Lot.,  Gustavus;  Sw.,  Gus- 
taf. 

Guy  (gi).  Probably  derived  from  French  gut, 
"mistletoe,"  or  from  Guillaume  (William),  whence 
the  diminutives,  Guyot  and  Guion.  Danish,  Guido ; 
Dutch,  Guido:  Fr^  Guy;  Ger.,  Veit;  It.,  Guido; 
Lat.,  Guido;  Sw.,  Guido. 

Gwendolen  {gwhi'-dd-Vhi).  A  Welsh  female  name. 
Sometimes  translated  "the  lady  of  the  bow"; 
others  translate  the  name  "white-browed." 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  From  the  river  of  same 
name,  which  \b  a  corruption  of  its  Indian  name 
haucquansauk,  "hook  mouth,"  from  its  shape  near 
the  mouth,  from  its  many  windings  before  it  empties 
into  Newark  Bay. 

Hadrian's  (hd'-dH^n)  TUla.  Now  simply  an 
assemblage  of  ruins,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome, 
near  Tivoli,  perhaps  the  most  impressive  in  Italy. 
It  included  tne  Greek  and  Latin  theaters,  so  called, 
an  odeum,  therms,  a  stadium,  a  palace,  several 
temples,  spacious  structures  for  guanls  and  attend- 


ants, and  many  subsidiary  bnfMfngw  and  devtoea. 
Of  moat  of  these  there  are  extenave  remains;  and 
here  were  found  many  of  the  fine  statues  now  in 
Roman  museums. 

Hadrian's  WalL  One  of  the  most  noted  Roman 
antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  constructed  by  Hadrian 
between  the  Sohray  Firth  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  for  purposes  of  defense.  The  work  has'be^i 
ascribed  to  Severus  and  othens,  "but  after  a  long 
debate  the  opinion  now  prevails  t^t  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  defense  bears  the  impress  of  a  single  mind, 
and  that  the  wall  and  its  parallel  earth-works,  its 
camps,  roads,  and  stations,  were  designed  and 
constructed  by  Hadrian  alone." 

Hagar  (ha-gOr).  From  the  Hebrew  Haghar, 
which  some  translate  "flight":  others  render  the 
name  "stranger,"  from  gur,  **to  tarry,  to  be  a 
sojoumo-."  Arabic,  Hajar,  or  Hagar;  ^^  -Agar; 
Lot.,  Hagar. 

Haidee  {hUd^.  A  female  name  whic^  Ste- 
phanus  renders  ''sempitemus,"  L  e.,  "perpetaa^ 
etemaL" 

Hallfaxt  Nova  ScotUu  Named  for  the  £ari  d 
HaUfaz. 

Hamlet.  From  the  Old  German  amal-latit,  "<£»- 
tinguished  for  spotlessness."  According  to  some 
the  name  In  Hamlet's  coimtrv  was  pronounced 
Amlet,  and  sgnified  "madman,"  but  no  etjrmologr 
has  been  sug^sted  for  such  rendering. 

Hampden.  County  and  town  in  Maasachasettt 
andb  town  in  Penobscot  Coimty,  Maine,  named  fbr 
the  English  patriots  John  Hampden. 

Hampton  (hdrnj/'tiin)  CouiU  A  royal  palace  on 
the  Thiunes  twelve  miles  from  Qiaring  Ctobb,  hnSX. 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Hampton  Court  fa  most 
intimately  associated  with  James  I.  and  William 
m.,  and  was  a  place  of  imprisonment  of  Charles  L 

Hampton  Boads*  A  channel  connecting  ^be 
estuary  of  James  River  with  Chesapeake  Bar, 
situated  south  of  Fort  Monroe,  Viiglnia.  Here, 
March  8.  1862,  the  Confederate  ironclad  **Vir- 
ginia"  f^'Merrimac")  destroyed  the  Federal  frig- 
ates "Cumberland"  and  "Congress";  and  the 
following  day  there  was  a  contest  between  the 
"Vir^i"  and  the  ironclad  "Monitor,"  l^e  fonner 
retiring.  This  was  the  first  engagement  betw«e& 
ironclf^  in  our  history. 

Hannah  (h&T^-nd).  From  the  Hebrew  HamkA, 
which  Simonis  translates  "gratuitous  gift,"  L  a, 
"grace,  mercy."  Danish,  Hanne  or  Hanna; 
IhUch,  Hanna;    Ft,,  Anna;    Lot.,  Hanna;    Sw., 

Hannibal  (h&n'-nVhdC).  From  the  Punic,  mean- 
ing "grace  of  Baal,"  or,  more  freely,  a  "gracious 
lord."  Fr.,  Hamiibal: /«.,  Annibale;  Lot,  HannibaL 

Hanover  Island*  In  honor  of  the  house  of  Han- 
over. 

Hanover  (Mn'-^-oSr)  Square*  A  souare  fai  the 
West  End  ot  London,  south  of  Oxford  Street  and 
west  of  Regent  Street.  It  received  its  name  in  the 
days  of  the  early  popularity  of  George  I.  St 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  is  noted  as  a  fashionable 
church  for  marriages  in  London.  The  square  was 
built  about  1731,  when  the  place  for  executions 
was  removed  from  Tyburn,  lest  the  inhabitants 
of  the  "new  square"  should  be  annoyed  by  them. 
It  contains  a  bronze  statue  of  Wimam  ritt  by 
Chantrey. 

Hans.    See  John. 

Hapsburg  (Mps'-biiro),  or  Habsbinv.  In  Canton 
Aargau,  the  stamm-schloss  of  the  Austrian  dynasty, 
appears  in  an  Eleventh  Century  document  as  Ha- 
bechisburc,  "hawk's  castle."  According  to  the 
well-known  legend,  Radbot,  an  ancestor  of  Rudolf 
of  Hapsburg,  while  hunting  in  the  Aargau  lost  hb 
favorite  hawk,  and  found  it  sitting  on  the  ridge  of 
the  Wulpelsberg.  He  was  so  deOghted  with  the 
view  from  the  spot  that  he  chose  the  site  for  the 
erection  of  a  castle,  which  he  built  about  1020  and 
called  HabichtsbuTic. 
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HapfkviK  Castle.    8m  Himsbuis. 

Harlem  or  Haarlem*  In  Holland,  called  Haror 
lem  in  a  Ninth  Century  document,  is  a  name  of 
doubtful  meaning.  In  Old  Saxon  we  have  lemo, 
"clay"  or  "mud,  and  toia,  *'an  estuary,"  and  the 
dialect-word  bar  or  ?iaar  denotes  a  rising  ground 
or  small  eminence.  Harlem,  now  a  suburb  of  New 
York,  stands  on  the  Harlem  River,  a  tidal  channel. 
With  Brooklyn  and  Hoboken  it  is  one  of  the  few 
names  surviving  from  the  time  of  the  Dutch  occu- 
pancy. 

Harold  (hdr'-iild).  The  same  with  the  Middle 
High  German  names  Arvold,  Harhold^  etc.,  which 
Waohter  translates  "powca^ul  in  battle,"  **a 
champion."  Danish,  Harald;  DtUch,  Herold;  Fr,, 
Harold;  //.,  Araldo;  Lot,,  Haroldus. 

Harper's  Ferry*  Va«  Robert  Harper  of  Oxford, 
England,  an  architect,  en  route  to  Wmchester,  saw 
this  pass,  bought  land  here  and  formed  a  settle- 
ment in  1734.  Later  he  established  a  ferry  at  this 
point,  known  as  "Harper's  Feny." 

Harriet  (hdr'-ri-it).  From  the  German  Hen- 
ritUet  "head  of  the  house."  Danish,  Henriette; 
Duteht  Henrietta;  Fr.,  Henriette;  It.,  Enrichetta; 
8p,,  Enriqueta;  Sw.,  Henrietta. 

Harrtsburg,  Pa.  From  its  first  settler,  John 
Harris  of  Yorkshire,  England,  founded  in  1785, 
subsequently  changed  to  Louisbourg;  in  1791, 
changed  back  to  Harrisburg. 

Hartford*  Name  transferred  from  Hertford, 
England,  to  many  places  in  the  United  States,  the 
oapital  ot  Connecticut  bdng  one  of  these. 

Harvey*  A  masculine  name,  from  Old  German 
her-^wig,  "noble,"  "noble  soldier  or  warrior." 

Hars  {hdrts)  or  Harts  Mountains*  In  German 
HarMgebirge,  were  called  in  the  Eighth  Century 
Hart  (Old  Saxon  hard.  Old  High  German  hart, 
••wood  or  "forest").  The  present  spelling,  Hars, 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  folk  etymology  which  has 
made  the  name  into  Harswald,  the  "forest  of 
resin"  (hars).  The  Hardt,  a  wooded  range  of  hills 
near  Carlsruhe,  is  the  "wood." 

Hatterast  Cape*  N*  C*  Application  to  the  head- 
land made  by  eariy  English  navigators,  from  a 
tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  its  shores,  Uie  Hatterask 
at  ash. 

Havana  (M-«dn'-d).  Capital  city  of  Cuba,  city 
In  Mason  County,  Illmois,  named  for  former.  The 
word  is  Spanish,  meaning  "harbor." 

Havre  (AA'-«ar).  The  "haven"  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine  was,  before  1515,  merely  a  fishing  village 
with  a  chi^;>el  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  de  Gmee, 
whence  the  official  name  Le'^avre  de  Grace.  The 
French  havre,  "a  harbor,"  is  descended  from  the 
Old  French  havle,  originally  habU,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Low-Latin  habidum,  a  word  of  Teutonic 
origin  related  to  the  English  haven, 

Hawarden  {hOr'-din),  A  town  in  Flintshire, 
North  Wales,  sixteen  miles  south  of  Liverpool. 
Near  it  is  Hawarden  Castle,  once  the  residence  of 
Gladstone,  the  British  statennan. 

Hawthomden  Q^d'-thdm-den),  A  picturesque 
glen  or  valley  in  Edinburghshire,  Scotland,  eight 
miles  south  of  Edinburgh.  The  estate  of  Haw- 
thomden was  the  property  of  the  poet  William 
Drummond. 

Haymarket*  The*  A  London  market,  estab- 
Eshed  in  1644  on  the  site  now  partly  covered  by 
the  Criterion  restaurant  and  theater  and  Lower 
Regent  Street.  It  was  abolished  in  1830.  The 
place  is  called  Haymarket  Square,  or  the  Haymarket. 

Hayti  (h&'-H.  French,  H^i-ti^,  A  native  name, 
meaning  "mountainous  country." 

Hebe  (he*-be),  A  female  name,  derived  from 
Hebe,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Jimo,  or  of  Jtmo 
only;  and  who,  being  fair  and  always  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  was  called  "the  goddess  of  youth." 

HeMldes  (hib^^-diz).  Anciently  referred  to  by 
Ptolemy  as  the  Ehudm,  and  by  Pliny  as  the  Heb" 
udest  denoting  the  "Western  Isles." 


Hector  {hik'-tdr).  From  the  Greek  name  HdUar. 
The  name  signifies  "anchor,"  literally,  "what  holds" ; 
also  translated  a  "defender.",  Fr,t  Hector;  It,, 
Ettore ;La<.,  Hector. 

Helnrich  (hin'-Hch),    See  Heniy. 

Helen  (hil'-in),  or  Helena  (hil'-e-nd).  From  the 
Greek  Helens,  signifying  "a  lamp,  a  torch,"  hence 
"brightness."  Danish,  Helena;  Dutch,  Helena; 
Fr„  H61^ne;  Qer„  Helene;  lU^  Elena;  Lot,, 
Helena;  Sp,,  Elena. 

Helena  (A^'-e-mi),  Mont*  From  the  Latinized 
Greek  word  Helen.  John  Somerville  suggested 
it  at  a  meeting  of  several  hundred  miners,  in  1864. 
as  a  name  for  the  settlement.  Opinions  differ, 
however,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  for  by  some 
it  is  supposed  to  be  named  for  Helen  of  Troy.  The 
Helena  Historical  Directory  of  1879  says  it  was 
named  by  John  Somerville,  of  Minnesota,  St. 
Helena,  from  the  resemblance  in  its  location  to  that 
of  the  original  St.  Helena.  It  was  Uien  voted  to 
drop  the  prefix  Saint,  and  that  was  done. 

Heligoland  {hH'A-gd^And),  Now  a  German 
island,  expresses  the  Danish  for  "holy  land  settle- 
ment. 

Helslngfors  {hd^nfhf&rs^.  In  Finland*  'From 
the  tribal  name  of  the  Helsings,  and  fors,  "a  water- 
fall." We  have  cognate  names  Helsingland  and 
Helsingborg  in  Sweden,  and  Helsingor  in  Denmark. 

Helvetia  {hH^e'-skt-d),  The  old  Latin  name  of 
Switzerland;  often  used  as  a  poetical  appellation  in 
modem  literature.  The  country  is  often  mentioned 
as  the  "Helvetian  Republic,"  and  that  is  still  the 
official  name. 

Henderson*  Ky*  After  the  coimty,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  in  honor  of  Col.  Richard  Henderson. 

Henlopen  {hinrlo'-pin) ,  Cai»e»  DeL  From  a 
Dutch  expression,  en  lofen,  meaning  "to  run  in,"  as 
indicating  the  place  of  entrance  to  a  bay.  Pre- 
viously named  Cornelius  by  the  Dutch  commander, 
Mcy,  after  his  Christian  name. 

Henri  (fln-re').    The  French  form  of  Henry. 

Henrietta  {fiinrH-ii'-id),  A  name  formed  from 
Henry. 

Henry*  Usually  rendered  "home-ruler,"  or 
"chief  of  the  house."  The  Gothic  name  is  Heinric, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Henric  and  Cynric,  and  the  North 
High  German,  Heinrich;  but  all  these  names  are 
the  same  as  the  old  Himoricus,  from  kunrmch, 
"illustrious  for  strength."  The  English  name 
Henry,  formerly  also  Henrie,  Henri,  Herry.  now 
Harry,  is  derived  from  the  Old  French  and  French 
Henri,  Danish,  Hendrik;  Dutch,  Hendrik;  Ger., 
Heinrich;  IL,  Enrico,  or  Enrico;  Lat.,  Henricus; 
Pert,,  Henrique;   Sp.,  Enrique;  8w„  Henrik. 

Henry,  Cape*  Va*  Named  by  Admiral  Newport 
in  April,  1607,  in  honor  of  Heniy,  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  James  I.  of  England. 

Herat  (hSr-iU^.  Anciently  Aria-Cisitas,  the 
town  on  the  Arius,  now  the  River  Hen. 

Herbert  (?iir''birt),  A  name  derived  from  the 
Alemannic  Heribert,  Heribret,  Heripreht.  Old  Ger- 
man Aribert,  which  Wachter  derives  from  aerhert, 
"illustrious  lord."    Lot.,  Herbertus;  Sw,,  Herbert. 

Herculaneum  (hir-kii^'-ni^m).  An  ancient 
dty  of  Campania,  Italy,  near  the  coast,  six  miles 
southeast  of  Naples,  directly  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  The  ancient  Greek  name  was  Herak- 
leion,  "city  of  Hercules." 

Hercules  (hir'-kH-lez),  From  the  Greek  Hera 
and  Kleos,  "glory  or  fame";  hence  the  "glory  of 
Hera."  Fr„  Hercule;  Ger,,  Hercules;  Gr„  Her- 
akles;  It,,  Ercole;  Lot,,  Hercules. 

Herman  {hir^'inan).  From  the  Teutonic,  mean- 
ing the  "leader  of  an  army."  Danish,  Hemumn; 
Dutch,  Herman;  Fr.,  Armand  or  Armant;  Ger^, 
Hermann;  Lat,,  Arminius;  It,,  Ermanno;  Sw*, 
Herman. 

Hermlone  (^^fr-mi'-d-n^).  A  name  derived  from 
Hermions,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus»  and  who 
married  Cadmus. 
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HennHaget  Tbe*  A  palace  at  St.  Peteraburg, 
Russia^  founded  by  CatkiMine  11..  originally  in  the 
form  of  a  pavilion  of  moderate  size,  but  rebuilt  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  in  a  neo-Qreek  style  of 
excellent  effect,  and  formine  one  of  the  best-designed 
museums  existing.  Also  the  name  of  the  home  of 
President  Jackson,  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hero*  Female  name,  so  called  after  the  cele> 
brated  Greek  name  Hero,  "one  raised  or  elevated.^' 

Herald*    See  Harold. 

Hester*    See  Esther. 

Hetty,  Hettey.  Female  names  derived  from 
Henrietta;  perhaps  also  from  Harriet. 

Heieklah  (AJ^z-^-Ari'-d).  From  the  Hebrew 
Hhizkeuyah,  from  hheztk-Yah,  "the  strength  of 
Jehovah,"  or  "cleaving  to  the  Lord."  Duich, 
Hiskia;  Lai.,  Hesekias. 

Hieronymns  {t^ri-rdn'-^mUis).     See  Jerome 

Highlands,  The*  A  district  in  northern  and 
western  Scotland,  of  vague  limits.  It  includes  the 
Hebrides,  the  counties  of  Argyll.  Invemees,  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  Sutherland  ana  Caithness,  and 
parts  of  Nairn,  Elgin,  Banff.  Aberdeen,  Kincardine, 
Forfar,  Perth,  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and  Bute. 
The  inhabitants  are  mainly  of  Keltic  stock.  The 
Highlands  are  celebrated  for  romantic  scenery; 
they  contain  the  highest  mountains  in  Great 
Britain. 

Highlands  of  the  Hudson*  A  range  of  hills  and 
low  mountains  in  eastern  New  York,  in  Orange, 
Putnam,  Dutchess,  and  Rockland  counties.  Prom- 
inent points  are  Fishkill  Moimtidn,  Storm  King. 
Crow's  Nest,  Donderberg,  Anthony's  Nose,  and 
West  Point. 

Hilary  (^C'-d-rf).  Derived  from  the  Latin  name 
HUariits,  signifying  "pleasant,  cheerful,  meny." 
Danish,  Hilarius;  Dutch,  Hilarius;  Pr.,  Hilaire; 
It,  Ilario;  Lot.,  Hilarius;  Sw.,  Hilarius. 
'  Hilda*  A  female  name  abbreviated  from  Ever- 
hilda;  or  derived  from  the  Lombardian  word  hild, 
"noble." 

mndebnuiA  (hU'-di-brdnd).  The  same  as  Teu- 
tonic names  Hudtbrand  and  HiUiprarU,  Translated 
"very  fervent,"  "hero,"  "leader,"  etc.  Watcher 
claims  the  name  to  be  the  same  as  Childebrand, 
from  ekUd^and,  which  might  be  translated  either 
"distinguished  youth,"  or  "distinguished  warrior." 

Himalaya  {hUma'4d'ijd).  From  the  Sanskrit. 
hima,  "snow,"  and  alaya.  "abode,  dwelling." 
Hence,  "the  abode  of  snow." 

Hindustan  (Mrw2d-«edn',  kln-ddsUinr).  A  Per- 
sian term  signifying  the  country  or  place  of  the 
Hindus  or  Lidians.  Hindu  is  the  Persian  form  of 
the  Sanskrit  Sindhu,  "a  dweller  on  the  Lidus," 
which  means  the  river. 

Hoang-Ho  {hS^ng^td'),  In  China,  this  is  the 
"yellow  river,"  which  borders  Ho-Nan,  the  province 
"south  of  the  river,"  and  flows  into  the  Hoang-Hai, 
or  "yellow  sea,"  so  called  because  discolored  by  the 
yellow  mud  brought  down  by  the  Hoang-Ho. 

Hoboken  (hd^-h6-kin).  In  New  Jersey,  opposite 
New  York,  often  said  to  be  a  native  name  meaning 
"the  smoked  pipe,"  marking  the  spot  where  the 
first  colonists  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the 
Indian  chiefs.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  Dutch  village  of  Hoboken,  three 
miles  from  Antwerp. 

Hohensollem  {hd'-tn^tsSl-^m)  Castle*  A  castle 
situated  in  the  Swabian  Alp,  near  Heohingen, 
southern  Germany,  belonging  to  the  present  Prus- 
sian royal  family.  It  is  the  ancestral  home  of 
Emperor  Wilhelm  II.  of  Germany. 

HoUaiid*  Supposed  to  be  derived  from  oUant, 
or  ?ioUland,  "mlirshy  ground."  Taylor  gives  the 
translation  of  hoWiina  as  "woodland,"  that  is, 
the  forest  around  Dordrecht. 

Holyoke  (hOl'^dk).  City  in  Hampden  Coimty, 
Mass.,  and  moontam  in  same  coimty.  named  for 
Rev.  Edward  Hotyoke,  an  eariy  president  of  Har- 
vard College. 


Holyiood  (AM'-{-rd9d)  Palace*    An  ancient  roytl 

palace  of  Scotland,  situated  in  Eklinbui)^  It  was 
originally  an  abbey,  founded  in  112S;  was  several 
times  burned  and  was  the  scene  of  the  mtuder  d 
Rlzzio,  1566.  It  was  once  the  place  of  residence 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots. 

Homer*    An   English    baptismal   name    at    the 

S resent  time.     From  the  classical  naine,  in  Gred^ 
fomeroSt  signifving  a  "pledge,  security,  hostsffe.*^ 

Honduras    (iUbinddO'-nlt).     Spanish    for     "oeep 
water." 

Hong  KoBg  {hUn^-kHngr^,  The  place  of  frmgrant 
streams. 

Honors*    An  Irish  female  name  derived  from  the 
Latin  name  Honor. 

Honorla*  A  female  name  derived  from  the 
Roman  name  Honoria,  the  feminine  of  Honorius; 
from  root  of  Honor. 
'  Hoosac*  River  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Vermont.  Derived  from  the  Mohican  Indian 
untdioo,  meaning  "a  mountain,"  and  abie,  **%  rod." 
SpeUea  also  Hoosie  and  Hootiek. 

Hopatcong  {hd-pAf-kdiw),     Lake  in  New  Jeney. 
An  Indian  name,   meaning  "stone  over  water, 
because  of  an  artificial  causeway  of  stone  which 
connected  an  island  of  the  lake  with  the  shore. 

Hope*  Found  frequently  as  a  female  name. 
From  the  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  "expectation." 

Horace*  From  the  classical  name,  Horatim*. 
which  Littleton  translates,  "worthy  to  be  looked 
upon,  or  becoming  in  appearance."  I>amai 
Horats;  DuU^,  Horatius;  Fr,,  Horace:  Gr, 
Horaz;  It.,  Orazio;  Lot.,  Horatius;  PorL^  Moraocy, 
Sp.,  Horacio. 

Horatto  {hd^Q^-tMr^).     From  the  root  of  Horace 

Horatius  (Ad-rd'-«Ai-d«).     See  Horace. 

Horse  Latitudes*  So  called  because  aitaaled 
between  the  trade  winds  and  the  westeriy  winds  of 
higher  latitudes,  and  distinguished  for  tedkns 
calms.  It  received  this  name  because  it  was  m 
this  portion  of  the  Atlantic  the  old  navig^ofs 
often  threw  overboard  the  horses  which  they  bad 
imdertaken  to  transport  to  the  West  fndifis. 

Hotel  des  InvaUdes  (d-tiS'-cId  sdn-vO^dcr).  Fnefy 
translated,  "SokUers'  Home."  A  great  esUbfiilk- 
ment  foimded  in  1670  at  Paris  for  disabled  and 
infirm  soldiers.  The  interior  possesses  halls  sdomed 
with  interesting  mUitarv  paintings,  and  contaiw 
the  Musee  d'ArtiUericL  which  includes  a  remarkable 
collection  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  armor.  It 
contains  also  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I. 

Hotel  de  VlUe  {&4&'-M,  vH).  Paris*  A  celebrated 
building  of  great  sise,  burned  by  .the  Fren<^  Com- 
mune in  1871,  but  carefully  restored  and  much 
enlarged.  The  exterior  is  richly  adorned  with 
sculpture.  The  rooms  of  state  display  splendid 
sculptures  and  wall-paintings  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished contemporary  artists. 

Hottentot*  The  early  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Ci^ 
of  Good  Hope  were  much  struck  with  the  tU^ 
which  forms  such  a  distinct  feature  of  the  CaSrc 
languages,  and  which  soimded  to  them  like  a  per^ 
petual  repetition  of  the  syllables  hoi  and  iU.  From 
these  sounds  they  gave  the  natives  the  name  of 
Hott-en-4oi;  en  in  the  Dutch  language  meaning 
"and." 

Housatonic  (hadsd-idn'-ih).  River  <^  BCassaehu- 
setts  and  Connecticut.  From  the  Indian  wordi 
wu99i,  "beyond,"  and  adene,  "mountain,"  meaning 
"beyond  the  mountain."  According  to  other 
authorities  from  the  Indian  words  ioomo,  "proud," 
aUm,  "stream,"  and  iek,  from  athubtc,  meaning 
"rocks"  the  whole  meaning  "proud  river  flowing 
through  the  rocks." 

Houston  (hUti^'tdn),  Texas.  In  honor  of  General 
Samuel  Houston,  the  first  president  of  the  Texan 
Republic.  This  name  is  borne  by  numy  places  in 
the  United  States,  generally  given  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Houston,  among  them  being  counties  in  MJnnesots, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas;  city  in  Chickasaw  Countv 
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IfWailppi,  and  the  oity  in  Texas  CkHinty,  Mis- 
souri. 

Hubert  (.hH'-bfrQ.  From  the  German  name 
Hugobert,  which  Wachter  derives  from  htig-bert, 
"distinguished  for  memory  or  prudence/'  DanUh, 
Hubertus;  Duteh,  Hubertus;  Fr.,  Hubert;  Lot., 
Hubertus;  Sw.,  Hubertus. 

Hudson  Blver.  N.  T*  Named  in  honor  of  Henry 
Hudson,  an  English  navigator  in  the  Dutch  service 
who  ascended  the  river  in  1607.  He  called  it  "the 
Great  River/'  or  "Great  River  of  the  Motmtains/' 
from  the  extraordinarv  circimistance  of  such  a 
body  of  water  flowing  through  the  moimtains  with- 
out a  cataract.  The  Dutch  ^ave  the  name  of 
Mauritu8  River,  in  honor  of  Prmce  Maurice,  to  the 
section  above  New  York  Island. 

Hudson's  Bay  and  Hudson's  Strait.  So 
named  after  their  rediscoverv  by  Captain  Henry 
Hudson,  while  searching  for  the  northwest  passage 
in  1610.  Prior  to  this  date  the  Bay  and  the  Strait 
had  not  been  navigated  since  their  original  dis- 
covery by  Cabot  in  1512. 

Hugh  (hu).     Derived  from  the  Teutonic  hoog. 


"mine," 


*'high,  tall  elevated": 
"thought.''     Danish,  H 


also  translated  as 
ugo;  IHif^,  Hugo; 


Fr.,  Huguee:  IL,  Ugo;  Lai.,  Hugo;  Sw.,  Hugo. 

Hulda.  A  female  name,  from  the  Hebrew 
Hhuldah,  signifying  "a  mole  or  weasel." 

Humboldt  {h€mf-bdU.  German,  hd6m'-bdU) 
Btver»  Nev*  Named  by  General  Jolm  C.  Fremont 
in  honor  of  Baron  von  Humboldt,  prior  to  which 
it  was  known  as  "Mary's  River,"^  also  "Ogden 
River." 

Humphrey  (ham'-frK).  The  same  as  Ctm4frid. 
which  Wachter  translates  "illustrious  protector,'' 
or  "support  of  peace.'-'  DtUch,  Humiried:  Fr., 
Onfroi;  It.,  Onofredo;  Lot.,  Humphredus  or 
Onuphrius;  Sw.,  Humfrid. 

Hungary  (Mng'-gd-ri).  Because  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Hims,  who  were  first  heard  of  in 
China,  in  the  Third  Century  B.  C,  as  Hiong^u, 
"giants." 

Hnurn  ihUf-rdn).  One  of  the  Great  Lakes  of 
North  America.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  claasifi- 
eation  of  the  name,  whether  French  or  Indism^  and 
to  its  meaning.  According  to  some  authorities  it 
is  a  corruption  of  the  name  "Hure,"  given  a  tribe 
of  Indians  by  the  French,  the  word  meaning  "head 
of  a  wild  boar,"  applicable  on  account  of  their 
unkempt  appearance;  another  authority  sa3rs  it  is 
derived  from  the  Indian  words  Ohkwe  honwe,  "true 
man";  by  others  to  have  been  corrupted  bv  the 
French  from  the  Indian  IrrCroron,  "cat-tribe." 

Hyde  Paric  A  park  in  Westminster.  London, 
situated  two  and  one-fourth  miles  south  by  west  of 
St.  Paul's.  This  was  originally  the  manor  of  Hyde, 
belonging  to  the  Abbev  of  Westminster.  It  became 
Crown  property  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries in  1539.     It  contains  about  400  acres. 

leelaBd.  Was  called  Srudand,  the  "land  of 
snow,"  by  the  Viking,  Naddodd,  who  discovered  it 
in  868.  On  account  of  the  ice-floes  which  then 
beset  the  northern  coast,  Flold,  who  followed  him, 
called  it  Island,  of  which  Iceland  is  the  English 
translati<mt 

Ichabod  (W-iiMd).  From  the  Hebrew  lykha- 
hhodh,  which  Simonis  renders  "inglorious." 

Idaho*  From  the  Indian  words  Edah  hoe,  de* 
scriptive  of  the  sheen  on  the  mountains,  occasioned 
by-  the  light  on  the  snowy  summits,  expressed  in 
Knglkih  "gem  of  the  mountains,"  or,  literally, 
the  first  appearance  of  the  sun  after  sunrise  on  the 
mountain  tops. 

Iddo.  Male  name  from  the  Hebrew  Iddo,  signi- 
fying "love  of  Him,"  i.  e.,  of  the  Lord. 

Ignattus  (<9-nd'-«^i-ii«).  From  the  Greek  Igna- 
fios,  "ardent,  fiery."  Z>ttte^  Ignatius;  Fr.,  Ignace; 
Oer.,  Ignas.  or  Icpatius;  Or.,  Ignatios;  It.,  Ignaoio; 
Lot.,  Ignatius;  5p.,  Igxiacio,  or  Inigo. 

De  de  France  (U^dd^ans'),  "Isle  of  France." 


An  ancient  government  ci  France.  It  was  the  por- 
tion of  the  country  about  Paris  that  was  most 
completely  imder  the  control  of  the  kings,  i.  e.,  the 
royal  domain. 

Dlum  {U'-l-Hm).  In  ancient  geography,  a  place 
in  Mysia,  Asia  Mmor,  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
the  legendary  Troy.  It  was  frequently  destroyed 
in  prehistoric  times;  was  rebuilt  by  Greek  colonists 
in  the  Sixth  Century  B.  C,  and  continued  (as  New 
Ilium)  to  late  Roman  times.  Its  site  has  been 
identified  by  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik,  about  100 
Dodles  north  by  west  of  Smyrna. 

minots  (U4ln-<n',  U^in-aiz').  State  of  the  United 
States.  One  authority  gives  it  as  a  combination 
of  the  Indian  word  lUmi,  meaning  "  men,"  and  the 
French  suffix  ais,  meaning  "tribe,    "band  of  men." 

India*  Means  the  country  traversed  by  the 
Indus,  or  rather  the  Hindu,  which  name  is  a  Per- 
sianized  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Sindhu,  "a  great 
river,"  rendered  Hindos  in  the  Greek. 

Indiana*  From  the  word  Indian^  first  applied 
in  1768  to  a  grant  of  land  north  of  and  near  the 
Ohio  River,  which  was  obtained  that  year  by  a 
company  of  traders  from  the  Indians. 

Indianapolis,  Ind*  Literally,  the  City  of  Indiana, 
from  Indiana  and  polis,  "city."     This  name  was 

gropoeed  by  Judge  Jeremiah  Sullivan  of  Jefferson 
dunty,  Ind.,  being  preferred  to  Tecumseh  and 
Suwarrow,  which  were  suggested. 

Indian  Ocean*  Indicative  of  its  geographical 
position. 

Inigo  (In'-i-ad).  Another  spelling  of  Innlgo  or 
Enneco,  and  derived  probably  from  Ignatius,  or 
corrupted  from  Heinrieh, 

bmocent  (M-nd-s9nQ.  From  the  Latin,  meaning 
"harmless."  Dutch,  umocentius;  Fr.,  Innocent; 
Oer.,  Innocens,  or  Innocentius;  It.,  Innocente; 
Lai.,  Innocentius;  Sp.  Inocencio. 

Innsbruck  (in^-prdbk).  Means  "at  the  bridge," 
on  the  River  Inn. 

bms  of  Court*  Legal  societies  in  London  which 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  calling  candidates 
to  the  bar,  and  nuiintain  instruction  and  examina- 
tion for  that  purpose;  also  the  precincts  or  premises 
occupied  by  these  societies  respectively. 

Iowa*  A  French  form  oi  the  Indian  word 
Ayuhba,  signifying  "the  drowsy  or  the  sleepy  ones." 
Written  at  first  Aioues,  and  applied  to  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  would  seem  to  be  simply  Ajawa,  "across, 
beyond,"  as  if  to  say.  "the  tribe  beyond  the  river.'* 

Ira  (i'-rd).  A  male  name,  from  the  Hebrew,  Ira, 
"watchful." 

Ireland*  Was  the  Roman  Hxbemia,  the  Greek 
leme,  and  the  Keltic  Erin.  The  usual  explanation 
of  the  name  is  from  the  Keltic  iar.  "behind,"  and 
hence  "to  the  west,"  or  "western  isle." 

Irene  (yr^^ni,  or  i-r^'^.  A  female  name. 
From  the  Greek  Eirene,  ''goddess  of  peace,"  liter- 
ally, p>eace.     Fr^  Ir^ne;  Uer.,  Irene;  It.,  Irene. 

Irish  Sea*  6o  named  from  its  geographical 
position. 

Irmgard  or  Ermgard  (irm'-gdrd).  Anglicised 
form  of  the  Teutonic  Ermengarde  or  Irmgarde, 
meaning  a  "public  benefactor.'' 

Isaac  {V'tdh).  From  the  Hebrew  Yitschhak, 
which  some  translate  "laughing";  otiiers  "sport- 
ing." ArcUne,  Ishak;  Danish,  Isak;  Dutch, 
Isaak;  Fr.,  Isaac;  Ger.,  Isaak;  Hungarian,  Izsak; 
/^,  Isacco;  La/.,  Isaacus;  Po2t«^,  Izaak;  Sw.,l8ok. 

Isabel  (</-d-&«),  IsabeUa  H^-d-4)U'4d).  Accord- 
ing to  some  this  name  is  the  same  as  JezebeL  which 
Tregelles  thinks  may  mean  "without  cohabita- 
tion," i.  e.,  "chaste,''^  "modest."  Another  deriva- 
tion is  that  it  is  the  same  as  Elizabeth;  but  Isabella 
is  rather  from  Isabel,  the  Spanish  rendering  of 
Elizabeth.  Duteh,  Isabelle;  Fr.,  Isabelle;  Ger., 
IsabeUe:  It.,  Isabella;  Lat.,  IsabeUa;  Sp.,  Isabel; 
Sw.,  Isabella. 

IsaUh  (iHsd'-yd).  From  the  Hebrew  Tsho" 
yahu;  from  yeduirYahu,  "the  salvation  of  Jehovah." 
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DarrUh,  lanhm:  Dutch,  Jesajas;  Fr.,  Isaie;  Ger,, 
Esaias;  It,  laaia;  Lot,  Eealaa;  Port,  Isaiaa;  8p., 
Isaias. 

Ischl  {Uh'l).  A  famous  waterins-place  in  Upper 
Austria^  sitiiated  at  the  junction  oftne  riven  Irchl 
and  Traun,  twenty-seven  miles  east  by  south  of 
Salzburg.  It  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Austrian 
royal  family  and  nobility,  and  contains  salt  and 
other  baths.  It  is  the  central  point  in  the  Salskam- 
meigut. 

Ishmael  (Uh'^mO-U).  Hebrew  for  "God  hath 
heard."  Arabic,  Ismaeel,  or  Ismail;  Fr.,  Ismael; 
It,  Ismaele:  Lot..  Ishmael. 

Istdora  (fe'-Wdr).  From  the  Ij&im^Indorua, 
which  some  translate  "strong  gift."  The  name 
signifies  "gift  of  Isis."  Dutch,  Isidorus^  Fr., 
ladore;  Gr.,  Isodoras;  It,  Lddoro;  Lot.,  Isidorus. 

Island  of  Desolation*  Was  so  desioiated  by 
Captain  Cook  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  signs  of 
life. 

Isle  of  Bourbon  QyOr'-hUn,  Fr,  hOSr-Mnf).  .When 
settled  by  the  French,  it  was  so  named  for  the 
Bourbon  family. 

Isle  of  Man*  Is  the  modem  designation  of 
Hona  Island,  by  which  was  meant,  agreeably  to 
the  Keltic  maen,  "a  stone,"  rocky  island. 

Isle  of  St*  Helena  ih&'-B-nd).  Discovered  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Helena,  1502. 

Isle  of  Wiffbt  (vni).  It  originally  denoted  the 
island  of  the  Wyis,  or  Jutes. 

Israel  (i^^-rd-^l).  From  the  Hebrew,  meaning 
"prevailing  with  God."  Fr.,  Israel;  Ger.,  Israel; 
Lot.,  IsraeL 

Italy*  Was  so  called  after  Italus,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  the  country. 

Itasca*  County  and  Lake  in  Minnesota,  into 
which  flows  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
named  on  this  account,  Itasca,  from  the  two  Latin 
words  Veritas  caput,  "the  true  head."  Schoolcraft 
notes  derivation  from  ia,  "to  be,"  and  totosh,  "the 
female  breast,"  signifying  source  of  the  river. 

Ithaca  {Uh'-d-kd).  City  in  Tompkins  County, 
New  York,  and  village  in  Gratiot  County,  Michigan, 
named  for  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  supposed  to  be 
the  one  celebrated  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Ulysses. 

Ivan  {i-vdn*).     See  John. 

Jabes*  From  the  Hebrew  Yabets,  which  Simonis 
renders,  "he  will  cause  pain,"  i.  e.,  to  his  mother. 

Jackson*  Miss.  So  named  in  honor  of  General 
Andrew  Jackson. 

JacksonvUley  Fla*  In  honor  of  President  An- 
drew Jackson,  named  in  1822. 

Jacob  (ja'-kSb).  From  the  Hebrew,  Yaakch, 
which  Tregelles  translates, "taking  hold  of  the  heel, 
supplanter.  layer  of  snares."  Arabic,  Yakoob,  or 
Ya'knb;  Danish,  Jakob;  Dutch,  Jacob,  or  Jakob; 
Fr.,  Jacob;  Ger.,  Jakob;  Hungarian.  Jakob;  It, 
Giacobbe;  Lot.,  Jacobus,  or  Jacob;  Polish,  Jakob; 
Sw.,  Jakob. 

Jaffa  (jdf'fd,  yAf-/Q)  or  Joppa  (j^-pd).  From 
the  Semetic,  Y^pho.  "beauty.'^ 

Jamaica  (jd-^m&'-kd).  A  corruption  of  Xaymaco, 
a  native  West  Indian  name  signifying  "the  country 
abounding  in  springs." 

James*  A  name  corrupted  from  Jacobus. 
Danish.  Jakob:  Dutch,  Jacobus;  Fr.,  Jacques; 
Ger.,  Jakob;  Hungarian,  Jakab:  It.,  Giacomo; 
Lai.,  Jacobus;  Polish,  Jakub;  Port.,  DioKO.  or 
Jacobo;  Russ.,  Yakof;  Sp.,  Jaime;  Sw.,  Jakob. 
See  Jacob. 

James'  Bay*  Named  in  honor  of  the  memory 
of  James  I.,  in  whose  reign  it  was  completely 
explored. 

James  River,  Va*  In  honor  of  James  I.  of 
England,  prior  to  which  it  was  named  the  River  of 
thenoly  Ghost.  The  Indian  name  was  pau'afAanne, 
"  river  of  pregnancy."  To  this  stream  Captain  John 
Smith  gave  the  spelling  of  "Powhattan,"  stating 
the  chief  took  his  name  from  the  stream. 


Town  in  James  C^  County,  Vfaw 
named  for  Eling  James  1.,   and  tm   fiia* 
jlish  settlement  in  America. 

Jan  (Dutch,  ^n).  An  Anglo-Norman  fonn  d 
John. 

Jane*  From  the  French  name  Jeanne^  from 
root  of  John.  Dutch,  Hanna;  Fr.,  Jeanne;  Omr., 
Johanna;  It,  Giovanna;  Lot.,  Johanna,  or  Joan- 
etta;  Sp.,  Juana;  Sw.,  Johanna. 

JanesvlUe*  Town  in  Lassen  County,  Califoml% 
and  city  in  Rock  County,  Wisconsin,  named  for 
Henry  F.  Janes. 

Janet  (jdn'-H^  or  fdrnit^.  A  diminutive  of  Jane. 

Janlcnlum  (jdnrW-yu^Om),  or  Mons  Janflcniva 
(mom  ja^nUcf-u-lus).  Highest  of  the  hills  of  Roine; 
situated  on  the  right  buik  of  the  Tiber,  ezteoda 
south  from  the  Vatican,  and  is  opposite  the  Oapi- 
toUne  and  the  Aventine. 

Jannary*  In  honor  of  Janus,  a  deity  who  pr»- 
sided  over  the  beginning  of  everything. 

Japan*  A  European  modification,  brouglit 
about  through  the  Portuguese  Gepuen,  or  Janao,  of 
the  native  Nippon,  or  Nxphon.  compounded  of  nL 
"sum  fire,"  and  pon,  "land,"  iiteraUy  "sun-immL* 
or  "land  of  the  rismg  sun,"  and  signifying  "the 
foimtain  of  light." 

JaoneUne  O'd^-toe-An).  The  feminine  of  Jamoa 
Fr.,  Jacqueline  {thUk-Unf);  Ger.,  Jakobine;  lU 
Giacomina,  or  Giacobba. 

Jasper  (jds^-pBr).  A  male  name  derived  trotn  ttm 
Arabic  yashm,  or  Persian  yashb,  the  precious  stow 
jasper;  hence,  "treasure  master."  Danish,  Js^ 
per;  Dutch,  Jasper,  or  Kasper;  Fr.,  Gaspard ; CTv., 
Caspar,  or  Kaspar;  It,  Gasparo*  Lot.,  Gasper; 
Port.,  Caspar;  Sp.,  Caspar;  Sw.,  iLasper. 

Java*  A  native  Malay  woid  sic^yin^  "the 
land  of  nutmegs." 

Jean*  A  female  name  derived  from  the  Fren^ 
name  Jeanne,  the  feminine  form  of  Jean;  froxa 
root  of  John. 

Jeanne*     See  Jane. 

Jeannette  (ji-nStf).     See  Jenet. 

Jedldlah  (fid^-dV-d).  The  Hebrew  Y'dhiyd 
hyah,  from  yadhaydh,  "beloved  of  Jehovah." 

Jefferson  City,  Mo*  In  honor  of  Preokknt 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Jenet  (ji-mif).  The  diminutive  of  Jane.  Fr., 
Jeannette;  It.  Giovannetta;  Lat.,  Joanettck. 

Jephthah  (jif-thd).  From  the  Hebrew,  nMea- 
ing,  a  "discoverer."    Fr.,  Jepht6;  Lot,  Jephtha. 

Jeremiah  (Jh'-i'^inl'^),  or  Jeremy  (yft-^  i  mi). 
From  the  Hebrew  Ytrm-Yah,  which  Simonis  renden 
"elevated  of  the  Lord."  Danish  Jeremias;  Duteft, 
Jeremias;  Fr.,  Jer^mie;  Cfer.,  Jeremias;  /L, 
Geremia;  Lot.,  Jeremias;  Sw.,  Jeremias. 

Jerome  (j^-^hn  or  je-rCm').  A  name  cor- 
rupted from  Hieronymus,  "holy  law."  or  "si^ 
cred  name."  Danish,  Jeronymus;  I>ufc^  ffier- 
onymus;  Fr.,  Jerome;  Ger.,  Hieronymus;  /*,, 
Gteronimo,  or  Girolamo;  Lot.,  Hieronynras; 
Port.,  Hieronimo;  Sp.,  Geronimo;  Sw.,  Hierony« 
mus. 

Jerry*    A  male  name,  corrupted  from  Jeremiah. 

Jersey*  Was  origmally  Cs(ir-«y,  meaning 
"Caesar's  Island,"  so  called  by  the  Romans  in 
honor  of  Julius  Csesar. 

Jersey  City,  N*  J*    Originally  incorporated,  1820. 
and  named  after  the  State  as  the  "City  of  Jeney. 
In  1851,  under  a  new  charter,  the  name  was  temn»> 
poeed. 

Jerusalem  (ji-rH'-^sOrVtm).  This  name  metes, 
"foundation  of  peace."  It  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  yarah,  "a  foimdation,"  and  shdaim,  or 
shalem,  "peace,  perfect,  whole." 

Jesse  (jis'-si).     From  the  Hebrew  Yishav,  from 

th,  "wealth".     Others  render  the  name  "graft.'' 

so,  it  comes  from  yash,  "beinc,  existenoe." 

Jesslea*  A  female  name,  probably  a  dlmlAutive 
of  Jessie. 

A    female    name.    Like    the    FreMh 
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mMouline   name    Joan,    fonnerly    {rom    root    of 
John. 

Job  (f^).  From  the  Hebrew  lyyobh,  "the  per- 
secutedr'  (man),  hence,  ''sorrowing."  Arabie, 
Aiyoob.  or  Ayyub:  Fr.,  Job:  Oer-t  Hioo:  (7r.,  lob; 
It.,  Giobbe;  Ziu.,  Job,  or  Jobiis;  Sw.,  Job. 

Joel  O'd'-^).  Means,  "acquieacing/'  Fr.,  Joel; 
Lot.,  Joel 

Joliaiuuu    A  female  name  derived  from  John. 

John*  From  the  Hebrew,  Y'hohhanan,  variously 
translated,  "the  liOrd  gave  graciously  ;  "whom 
Jehovah  gave";  "whom  Jehovah  bestowed/' 
Danitf^  J<Miann,  or  Hans;  Dutch,  Jan;  Fr.,  Jean: 
Oer.,  Johann  (familiarly  Hans,  a  contraction  of 
Johannes);  Gr.,  loannes;  Hungarian,  Janos;  It., 
Giovanni;  Lot.,  Joannes,  or  Johannes;  Pol,,  Jan; 
Port.,  JoSo;  Ru89.,  Ivan;  Sp.,  Juan;  Sw,,  Johan, 
or  Hans. 

Johnstowii*  Pa.  City  and  borough  in  Cambria 
County,  Pennsylvania,  named  for  an  eariy  settler, 
Joseph  Jahns  or  Yahns. 

Johnstown,  N*  T.  City  in  Fulton  County,  New 
York,  named  for  its  founder.  Sir  William  Johnson. 

JoUel  (i6'4iM),  HL  Named  after  the  French 
explorer,  Louis  Joliet. 

Jonah  (jo'-fui),  or  Jcmas  W-nas).  From  the 
Hebrew  Yonah,  "a  dove  " ;  perhaps  given  as  a  term 
of  endearment.  Fr,,  Jonas;  Ger.,  Jonas;  Lot., 
Jonas. 

Jonathan  (jdn'-d-than).  From  the  Hebrew 
Y'hanathan,  "the  Lord  gave,  or  given  by  Jehovah." 
Fr.,  Jonathan;  Lot.,  Jonathan. 

Jordan.  The  Hebrew  name  is  yarden,  which 
Robinson  translates  "the  flowing,"  "the  river," 
like  the  German,  Rhein,  from  rinnen. 

Joseph  (jd^-^f).  From  the  Hebrew  Yosheph, 
signifymg  "he  shall  add."  Fr,,  Joseph;  Qer., 
Joseph;  Hungarian,  Jozsef;  It.,  Giuseppe;  Lot., 
Jos^hus;  Polish,  Jozef;  Port,,  Joa6;  Sp,,  Jos6; 
Arabic,  Yusuf. 

Josrahlne  (jd'-tiBf-in),  The  feminine  of  Joseph. 
Fr,,  Josdphe.  or  Josephine;  Oer.,  Josephe,  or 
Josephine;  it.,  Giuseppa^  or  Giuseppina;  Lot., 
Joeepha. 

Joshua  (j^sh'^a^).  From  the  Hebrew  Y'hoshua, 
"whose  help  or  salvation  is  Jehovah,"  hence,  a 
"saviour."  Dutch,  Joeua;  Fr.,  Josu4;  Cfer., 
Joeua;  It.,  Gioeue;  Lot.,  Josua;  Sw.,  Josua. 

Joslah  (jd-si'-d),  or  Josias  (jd-sl'-as).  From  the 
Hebrew  Y*8hiyyahu,  "whom  the  Lord  gives." 
Danish.  Josias;  Duich,  Jozias;  Fr.,  Josias;  It., 
Giosiaoe:  L€U..  Josias. 

Juan  (jOr^n.     Spanish,  hd6-dn').     See  John. 

Jnan  de  Foca  {jH'-An  <U  fu'-kd),  Strait  of.  Wash. 
Aft«*  Juan  de  Fuca>  an  old  Greek  sailor  who  navi- 
gated its  waters  in  1592;  name  applied  by  Apostu- 
lus  Valerianos. 

Juan  Fernandez  O'u'-dn  fir-mJOmf -diz.  Spanish, 
KS^^n'-fbr-fUXW-dHh),  Also  known  as  Selkirk's 
Island,  after  Alexander  Selkirk,  its  solitary  inhabit- 
ant from  September,  1704,  to  February.  1707; 
perpetuates  the  name  of  its  discoverer  in  the  year 
1567. 

Jttdah  0'fl'-^)i  Judas  (;fi'-do«).  Jade  0'fl<0. 
Hebrew,  meaning  "confession."  Fr,,  Juda,  or 
Jude;  Qer.,  Judas;  Hungarian,  Juda;  It.,  Giuda; 
Lot.,  Judas;  Polish,  Judas;  Sw.,  Judas. 

Judith  (iu'-dUh).  From  the  Hebrew  Y'hudhiyth, 
"in  the  Jewish  tongue,"  also,  "praising."  It., 
Giuditta;  Lat.,  Juditha. 

Julia  O'fi'-'^  or  jiH'^),  The  feminine  of  Julius. 
Dutch,  Julia;  Fr.,  Julie;  Oer..  Julie;  IL,  Giulia; 
LaL,  Julia;  Sp.,  Julia;  Sw.,  Julia. 

JaUan  (ju'4ir<in  or  fiU'-ydn),  A  name  derived  from 
the  Latin  Julianus,  formed  from  Julius.  Julian 
is  a  feminine  as  well  as  a  masculine  name.  DuSch, 
Julianus;  Fr,,  Julien;  Oer,,  Julian:  It.,  Giuliano; 
Lot.,  Julianus;  Port.,  Juliao ;  Sp.,  Julian,  or  Juliano ; 
Sw.,  Julian. 

(j'il^Udn'-d).     A  female  name  derived 


from  Julian.  Dutch,  Juliana;  Fr.,  Julienne;  Oer., 
Juliane;  /^,  Gluliana:  Lot.,  Juliana;  Port.,  Juliana; 
Sp.,  Juliana;  Sw.,  Juliana. 

Julien.    See  Julian. 

Julienne.    See  Julia. 

Juliet  (j<^41r^),  A  dindnutive  formed  from 
Julia. 

Julius  0*A'4{-a«).  The  Roman  name,  said  to  be 
derived  from  Julius  or  lulus,  "sprung  from  luliis.'' 
IHite^,  Julius;  Fr.,  Jules;  (x«r.,  Julius;  /«.,  Giulio; 
Lat.,  Julius;  Port.,  Julio;  Sp.,  Julio. 

July.  The  name  given  to  this  month  by  Mare 
Antony  in  honor  of  Julius  Cnsar,  who  was  bom  in  it. 

June.    From  Juno,  the  queen  goddess. 

Jungfrau  (y^bng'-'/row)  Mountain.  A  noted  Al- 
pine peak,  "the  maiden,  or  the  fair  one,"  so  called 
from  its  spotless  white. 

Juniata  (/u-n{-d<'-d)  River,  Penn.  Named  from 
a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  its  banks,  extinguished 
by  the  Iroquois.  The  root  of  the  word  means  "a 
stone."  OnajuUorhaga.  "the  Jimiata  people,"  is 
the  name  foimd  on  carry  maps. 

Justin  (jUt^-t^n).  A  masculine  name  derived 
from  the  Roman,  Justinus,  formed  from  Justus. 

Justtna  (;ils-A'-fid).  A  feminine  name  formed 
from  Justin. 

Jutland.    Means  the  land  of  the  Jutes. 

Kaaba,  or  Caaba  {kof-d-bd).  A  cube-shaped, 
flat-roofed  building  in  the  center  of  the  Great 
Mosque  at  Mecca:  the  most  sacred  shrine  of  the 
Mohammedans. 

Kalbwia  (W-M'-ri^).  (>>untry  of  the  Kaffirs, 
or  "imbelievers. 

Kalamazoo  (A:^tf-d-md-MZ>').  City,  river,  and 
coimty  in  Michigan.  According  to  one  authority, 
derived  from  tne  Indian  word  Negikanamato, 
meaning,  "otter-tail";  "beautiful  water"  and 
"boiling  water"  are  other  versions. 

Kanawha  (Jcd-nd'-wd)  River,  W.  Va.  From  a 
tribe  of  Indians  (branch  of  the  Nanticokes),  evolut- 
ing  in  its  spelling  through  Conoys,  Concise,  Cana- 
wese,  Cohnawas,  Canaways,  to  Kanawha.  The 
stream  is  called  "the  Great  Conoway  or  Wood's 
River"  In  Wyman's  map  of  the  British  Empire, 
1770. 

Kansas.  From  Its  principal  river,  adopted  in 
1854.  The  river  namc^d  from  a  tribe  of  Indians, 
formerly  in  that  locality,  known  as  the  Konsos  or 
Kows,  the  word  meaning  "smoky  water." 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  name  given  in  the  spring 
of  1839,  at  a  meeting  of  the  "Town  Company,"  an 
organization  for  starting  towns  and  locating  steam- 
boat landings  on  the  Missouri  River;  the  name  for 
adoption  was  considered  in  connection  with  the 
Kaws  or  Kansas  tribe  of  Indians.  When  first 
adopted  the  name  was  City  of  Kansas. 

Kamak  {k&r^-^k).  A  village  in  Egypt,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  the  site  of  Thebes, 
famous  for  its  remains  of  antiquity. 

Katabdin  (JkH-tdf-din).  Mountain  in  Maine. 
An  Indian  word,  Ktaadn  or  Kaiahdu.  meaning, 
according  to  different  authorities,  "hignest  land,"* 
"big  mountain,"  "greatest  or  chief  mountain." 

Kathleen  {kOthUW),  An  Irish  diminutive  of 
Catharine. 

Kearsarge  QOr'-sarf),  Mt.  Corruption  of  the 
Indian  keas,   '^high."   auke,   "a  place,"   "a  high 

Elace";  another  aerivation  traces  it  from  the 
adian  Koowassadchu,  "pine  or  peaked  mountain." 
KenUworth  {k^tn'-U^wirth).  A  town  in  Warwipk- 
shire,  England,  five  miles  north  of  Warwick.  The 
castle  is  one  oi  the  most  admired  of  English  feudal 
monuments,  and  was  long  of  note  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence. It  has  been  immortalized  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Kennebec  {khir44)&(f)  River,  Me.  From  the 
Indian  quinninippiohks,  "long  place  of  water." 
This  was  the  Indian  name  of  Moosehead  Lake. 

Kennelrank  {JOnri-bUnkf),  Me.  Sunilar  to  Ken- 
nebec, an  adaptation  of  another  pronunciation. 
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T£a»  M  probaUj  denrad  liui  tkr 
BrxSJiik  word  cAefrf  w  coJii,  **•  eomer." 
tMf  i»f,  aftr*  Cirfi'dfeny  "  Fiiginf^  at  this  pocst 
0tn9teb«d  itadf  out  i&  s  eorusr  fco  tlte  aorrhf  ■!  " 

M«Bl»diKy«  i^rom  its  priuapal  rfrer,  AdofAed  in 
17H2,  LM:«fr«d  from  an  Ix*diaa  word,  Kmm-iuk-€r, 
^ut  the  bead  <rf  U*e  rirer/' 

(lE^-^4:i</:y.  City  and  eoontv  in  Iowa, 
ior  an  Ixtdiaa  cLicf,  the  word  mranmg 
'  or  watcLiu]  fox." 

(kHj,  Tbe  naoke  of  this  plaee  haa  under- 
many  traostioos.  In  a  eo<art  rofl  of  the 
V  of  Richmond,  in  tbe  re%n  of  Henry  Vll^ 
it  ia  writtea  KayKcnt^^  and  in  aubaeqoent  entries 
it  ia  railed  to  Koyhftwe,  Kayhoo,  Keyhowe,  Keye, 
Kaiyo,  wad  Ktwt,  Tbe  name  is  probabty  datred 
ffom  tbe  word  quay,  a  tanking  place. 

Kewwaw  (ki'-v^i-^j  Patet,  Xleh.  So  named 
from  a  portace  called  by  tbe  Indians  Kewauenau, 
meaning  tbe  ''^plaee  where  we  croea  by  land  carrying 
the  canoe." 

Kesr  Obacrratary.  Tbe  central  meteorological 
obaerratory  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  at  Old  Hicb- 
mood  Park,  between  Kew  and  Richmond,  and  was 
built  by  George  IIL  for  tbe  observation  of  tbe 
transit  of  Venus  in  17G9,  and  called  tbe  "King's 
Observatory/'  In  1842,  it  was  banded  over  to  the 
British  Association,  under  tbe  name  of  "Kew 
Observatorv/'  In  1871,  it  became  tbe  central 
•tAtion  of  toe  British  meteorological  office. 

Key  West.  City  in  Monroe  County,  Florida. 
A  corruption  of  Cayo  Htteto,  a  Spanish  word, 
meaning  "a  bone  reef  or  island";  the  place  was 
so  named  because  of  tbe  number  of  bones  found 
upon  tbe  reef. 

i&eslah  iki^'-d).  A  feminine  name  derfved 
from  Kesia,  daughter  of  Job,  from  tbe  Hebrew, 
Kftiya,  signifying  "cassia,"  a  bark  similar  to 
cinnamon. 

Kbedlve  (kd-dli^).  This  word,  from  the  Persian 
Khidiw,  according  to  tbe  best  authorities,  means 
"Prince." 

Klsklmlnetas  (M«-A:«-fn{n'-«-/a«)  River,  Pa.  From 
sn  Indian  phrase,  KUhanne,  translated, "place  of  the 
largest  stream." 

Klttatlnny  (kW-id-On^nX)  Mountains,  Pa.  The 
Indian  word  Kitadini,  that  is,  "largest  mountafai." 

KItiery  (kltf-ltrJi)  Point,  Me.  From  the  small 
hamlet  of  Klttery,  England.  Kittery  Point  was 
settled  in  1023,  and  it  is  claimed  was  the  first  set- 
tled and  the  oldest  town  in  the  State. 

KnozvlUe,  Tenn.  After  Gen.  Henry  Knox  of 
Massachusetts,  secretary  of  war  during  Washing- 
ton's administration.  First  applied  as  Fort  Knox, 
subsequently  to  the  settlement. 

Kokomo  {kG^'k6-mifi)f  End.  An  Indian  word 
meaning  "a  young  grandmother." 

Konrad.     See  Conrad. 

Kremlin  {krlkm'4ln).  A  citadel  of  Moscow, 
Russia.  A  highly  picturesque  and  interesting 
Inclosure,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  in  circuit, 
fortified  with  battlemented  walls  from  which  pro- 
tect cylindrical  and  square  towers,  many  of  tnem 
terminating  In  spires  oehind  which  rise  the  multi- 
form domes  and  belfries  of  the  churches,  brilliant 
with  gold  and  colors.     It  was  walled  in  1492. 

Kurdistan,  or  Koordlstan  (JbdOr-dls-MnO.  Means 
the  country  of  the  Koords. 

Kyrle  (k%rlY  A  masculine  name  derived  from 
Karl  or  Cari,  from  root  of  Charles. 


befcrrqd  to  usiJi  to  ife  gsrify  a 
<d  tfae  Portofaeae.     OeMee  Ihi 
La-re  auu^liwi  the  maamt  of  7*«t«  dr  J 
"land   <rf   tbe    Uxntm.* 
expcsMEtiaa.  BcadoR  Bvf .  I 
Bar.  acxj^ed  iLat  i 
wti'iMT  T^^'^H  the  i 

being  gubseq^aegt^r  rrtrirVri  to  t^  wiuse  i 
lAtjilBtffc    X62r^4.rtBA  .     Fr 
of  I 


SermJ 
antiqTSty.     Tbe  greatest 
Lake  Moris,  in  the  Favosa.  Egypt,  : 
Uy  built  by    Ammfmhat  lU-,  ab 
Aeeordiiv  to  Herodotus^  it  had  SjOOO 
chambers,  half  of  then  : 
bcaow,  and  twcii'e  eoverai  euuxtsL 


the    De^ware    Indiaa 
stream  that  forks." 

Gd  hrS^     CSty  and  eooBty  is 

A  French  naaae  g^rva  to  the  vamu  ba 

before  its  settlement  the  ground  vas  a  fan 

I  plaee  for  ball  playi^  with  the  Imfian^  tbe  i 

,  being  caQed  by  the  . 

I      Ladiwe  Qd^dr&mr)  Uteada.    So  4 

'  the  ctrcumstance  that  when  ]     _  

,one  of  tbe  leaser  isles  of  the  groups  in  1530,  w 
j  natiyes  stole  aotne  of  his  goods;  wfacrevmon  bt 
'called  the  islands  the  Ladranes^  which  is  n|iiaiii 
■  for  "thievea." 

!  Lake  DIstffci,  Fi^ash  A  rogioo  In  We 
land  and  Cumberland,  Kn^laad,  which  i 
lakes  incloaed  by  mountains.  Tbe  ifistriet  is  a 
celebrated  tourist  center,  and  is  sssnristfd  with  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth.  The  lakes  inciade  Wiadeg» 
mere,  Ullswater.  Derweotwater,  and  BaanBBthwaite 
Water;  and  Skiddaw,  Helrellyn,  and  Sesidi  Pike 
are  the  principal  movmtains. 

LakeHonm.    See  Huron. 

Lake  Wtrhtgan.     See  MiehUaa. 

Lake  of  the  Woods.     Lake  in  Ifinnesnta      €Mc(- 
nally  named  Lac  de»  Bets  br  the  French,  "lake  d 
tbe  woods,"  because  of  the  neayily  wooded  i 
in  the  lake. 

Lake  Ontario.     See  Ontario. 

Lake    Superior*     Denotes    the 
chief  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Lake  Wfamlpeg.     See  Winnipeg. 

Lambert  Qdn^-birt).  ComqHed  from  the  Old 
German  name  Lamdbert,  Lantpre<dit;  fnMn  land 
bredU,  "one  distinguished  anumg  the  people." 
Dutch.  Lambert,  or  Lambertus;  Fr.,  Lambert; 
Ger.f  Lambert;  Lai.,  Lambertus. 

Lambeth  ilAm'-bWi)  Palace.  The  London  resi- 
dence of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  situatad  in 
Lambeth,  near  the  Tharnes.  one  and  one-half  miles 
southwest  of  St.  Paul's.  It  was  aoouired  by  tbe 
archbishops  in  1197.  The  present  Duilding  wss 
commenced  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  It  oontains 
a  valuable  library. 

La  Moflle  (Id  mmT)  miyer,  Vt.  Disooyered  and 
named  by  Champlain  as  la  mouetU,  "tbe  mew  or 
piU/'  they  having  been  seen  in  gre»at  numbe«a  on 
Its  waters.  The  present  spelling,  a  corruption 
easily  traceable  to  not  crossing  the  ^9  and  absenos 
of  a  perfect  e. 

Lancekit  {Idn'-Bi-Ut).  Sometimes  rendered  "ser- 
vant/'  or  "little  lance":  if  so,  the  bearer  was  so 
called  from  carrying  a  lance  or  pflcs.  The  name 
seems  to  be  a  diminutiye  formed  from  Latin 
laneeOf  "a  lance,  jayelin,"  a  word  which  Varro 
thinks  of  Spsniah  origin.  Fr.,  Lancelot;  Lai, 
Lanoelottus. 

Laaguedoe  (Utn'-guO-dOk.  French,  Idn'-git^dik). 
An   ancient  goyanmient  of  southern  Fiaaesw    It 
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was  named  from  the  language  of  the  Sooth  of 
France;  the  langue  d*oe,  or  Provencal. 

Laporte  (fA^drf).  Coimty  in  Indiana.  A  French 
word  meanms  *'door"  or  **opening"  between  two 
stretches  of  forest  connecting  two  prairies. 

Las  Vegas  {Ui8  vd'-gds).  City  m  San  Miguel 
County,  New  Mexico.  A  Spanish  name  meaninjg 
"the  plains/'  or  the  "meadows,"  and  given  this 
<dty  on  account  of  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  meadow. 

Lannceldt.    Another  spelling  of  Lancelot. 

Laura  (Id'^rd),  A  feminine  name  derived  from 
Latin  2atiru«,  "a  laurd  or  baytree,"  dedicated  to 
Aix>llo,  used  in  triumphs,  and  worn  by  emperors 
and  poets  in  garlands.  Laura  correspends  to  the 
Greek  name  Daphne. 

Laiireiiee»  Lawrence.  From  the  Latin  name 
LaurenHu8f  formed  from  ^emrso,  "to  crown  with 
laurel." 

Laaterbnmnen  (JLou'-tir-hrdbnr^in),  A  vall^ 
and  parish  in  the  Bernese  Oberiand,  Switserland, 
thirty-three  miles  southeast  of  Bern.  It  is  noted 
for  the  Staubbach,  Trummelbach,  and  other  falls. 

Lavlnta  (2d-oln'4-d).  Formed  as  a  feminine 
name  from  Latinus^  mythical  Roman  King. 

Lawrence*    See  Laurence. 

Lasams  (UZ-d-nCto).  From  the  Hebrew  El- 
OMor,  "Qod  aids,"  i.  e.,  whom  Qod  aids.  Fr., 
Lamre;  Or.,  LazaroB;  It.,  Lazgaro;  Lat.,  Lamrua. 

Leah  iW-d),  From  the  Hebrew  Leah,  signifying 
"wearied." 

Leander  ({^4n'-d2r).  From  the  Greek  Leian^ 
dro9t  translated  "man  of  renown." 

Lsa?enwortli,  Kan.  In  1820,  a  fort  was  estab- 
lished at  this  place  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment under  the  charge  of  Col.  Henry' H.  Leaven- 
worth of  the  3d  U.  S.  Regiment,  and  named  Fort 
Leavenworth,  about  which  a  town  formed  and  the 
fort's  name  was  applied. 

Lehigh  Klver,  Pa.  Corruption  of  the  Delaware 
word  lechau,  "a  fork,"  a  reference  to  this  stream 
being  one  of  the  forks  of  the  Delaware;  also  trace- 
able as  applied  to  the  forked  piece  of  land  over 
which  the  Indians  made  a  portage  when  coming 
down  the  river. 

Lemberg  (ISmf-birK).  The  capital  of  the  Aus- 
trian crownland  of  Qahoia.  About  1259  the  Ruthe- 
nian  prince  Daniel  is  said  to  have  built  it  for  his  son 
Leo,  m  whose  honor  it  was  named  Leopolis,  whence 
the  present  name  Lemberg  and  the  Polish  Lv6v. 
In  1014  the  city,  with  immense  stores,  was  captured 
by  the  Russians  who  were  forced  to  ^ield  it  later 
when  defeated  by  the  Teutonic  armies. 

Lemuel  (Hm'-u-il),  From  the  Hebrew  Umud, 
from  VmU'El,  "by  God."  i.  e.,  created  by  God. 

Lens  {Uivi),  A  town  in  the  department  of  Pas- 
de-Calais,  northern  France,  0  miles  northeast  of 
Arras,  in  the  center  of  imi>ortant  coal-fields.  During 
the  European  War,  beginning  in  1914,  Lens  with  the 
surroundmg  region  was  almost  a  continual  battle- 
field. 

Leo  (2e'-d),  or  Leon  {le'-dn).  Latin,  "a  lion." 
Fr.,  L4on\  It.,  Leone;  Lat.,  Leo, 

Leonard  (lin'-ard).  From  the  Old  German  name 
Leonhard,  "as  strong  as  a  lion." 

Leonora.     See  Eleanor. 

Leopold  (^le''6-pdlid).  Wachter  renders  this  name 
"bold  as  a  lion."  It  is  doubtless  the  same  name  as 
the  Old  German  Leopold,  Leupold,  Leodpold. 

Le?ani  (le-v&nt^.  Levant  means  simply  "the 
east,"  though  it  is  generally  confined  in  its  use 
to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  the 
coasts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  word 
is  Italian,  and  signifies  riaing,  alluding  to  the  sun 
rising  in  the  east. 

Lewellln  (Ze-toeJ'-Zin).  Means  "like  a  lion." 
Lat.,  Leolinua.  __ 

Lewis  or  Louis  (Joo'-U),  Like  the  French 
name,  Louie,  corrupted  from  Ludovicus,  from  the 
Old  Gemum  name  Ludwig,  "illustrious  warrior,". 


or  the  "fortress  or  defence  of  the  people." 

Liberia  (ll-6^-rM).  Means  "the  country  of  the 
free."    It  was  colonised  hy  emancipated  slaves. 

LleklBg*  Ky*  An  apphcation  of  the  translation 
of  its  Indian  name  mahonink,  "the  place  of  the  lick," 
referring  to  bu£Falo  licks  on  its  banks,  now  the 
noted  Bltie  Lick  Springs. 

LI6ge  {l^izh').  The  capital  of  the  province  of 
Li6ge,  center  of  the  Walloon  country,  and  important 
manufacturing  city  of  Belgium,  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Mouse.  The  dty  is  supposed  to  have 
had  its  orinn  in  a  Roman  colony;  Latin  name, 
Leodium.  The  French  name  goes  back  to  Legia, 
possibly  derived  from  a  small  stream  which  runs 
through  the  town.  Walloon,  Lige;  Flemish,  Luik; 
German,  LOUich,  Li6ge  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
real  battle  of  the  European  War  which  began  in 
1914.  After  costly  attempts  by  the  Germans  to 
take  it  by  frontal  attacks,  its  protecting  forts  were 
finally  reduced  by  heavy  siege  guns. 

Light  Brigade,  Charge  of  the.  A  celebrated 
charge  made  by  the  Light  Brigade  of  670  men, 
under  Lord  Cardigan,  the  British  ccnnmander,  on  a 
Russian  battery  at  Balaklava,  October  25,  1854. 

Ulle  (liOm  formerly  L*Isle|  Flemish,  Ryeed.  The 
capital  of  the  department  of  Nord,  and  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  France.  lille  grew  around  the  castle 
of  Buo  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  fortified  by 
Baldwin  IV  about  1030,  and  in  the  twelfth  century 
had  become  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Flanders. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  great  European 
struggle  oi  1914,  Lflle  suffered  the  rigOTs  of  war. 
During  German  occupation  it  was  forced  to  pay  a 
large  war  tribute.  Name  derived  from  L'lele,  "the 
island." 

LOUaii.  A  feminine  name,  from  the  Latin 
lilium,  "a  lily." 

Lima  (ft'-md.  Spanish,  li^mA).  Probably  from 
Lomneeh,  "a  barren  spot."  Taylor  says  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Rimac,  the  Indian  name  of  the  plain  on 
which  the  city  stands. 

Limoges  {le^rndxh*).  From  Lemoneum,  "the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Lemovid,"  or  "dwellers  among  the  elms." 

Lincoln,  Neb.  At  the  time  it  was  made  the 
capital  dty  it  recdved  the  name  Lincoln  as  a  com- 
pliment to  Preddent  Abraham  Lincoln,  having 
been  previously  named  Lancaster. 

Tilncoln  RIgliway.  An  ocean-to-ooean  thorough- 
fare, named  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It 
extends  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of 
Philaddphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Chey- 
enne, Reno,  and  Sacramento.  Connecting  twdve 
states,  it  has  a  total  length  of  about  3,400  miles,  the 
longest  hard-surfaced  road  in  the  world. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  largest  square  in 
London.  It  is  near  the  junction  of  High  Holbom 
and  Chancery  Lane,  and  is  surrounded  by  lawyers' 
offices,  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  the  Soane  Museum.  It  was  laid  out  by  Inigo 
Jones,  the  celebrated  architect. 

Unda.  A  feminine  name  —  abbreviated  from 
Belinda. 

Llonardo.    Same  as  Leonardo.    See  Leonard. 

Lionel  {Rf'O^it).  A  name  formed  from  a  word, 
leoneilua,  a  diminutive  of  the  Latin  leo,  "a  lion." 

Lion  off  Lucerne  (2do-e8m')*  A  famous  pieoe  of 
sculpture,  by  Thorwaldsen,  commemorating  the 
heroism  and  devoUon  of  nearly  800  Swiss  guards 
who  died  to  save  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  attack  on  the 
Tuileries,  August  10,  1792.  The  colossal  figure  of 
the  crouching  lion,  transfixed  and  dying  but  still 
faithfully  defending  the  liUed  shield  of  France,  is 
carved  in  the  round  in  a  recess  in  the  face  of  an 
upright,  vinendraped  rock,  in  a  little  park  in  Lucerne, 
Switzerland. 

Lisbon  (Ht'-b&n).  In  Portuguese,  Liehoa,  is 
derived  from  the  old  name  Olieipo,  supposed  to 
contain  the  Phenioian  word  hippo,  a  fortress," 
or  "walled  town." 

LIMIe  BoclCt  Ark.     A  local  application  from  the 
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town  oeeopying  the  top  of  a  rooky  oliff,^  which  is 
much  more  conspicuous  than  the  other  cliffs  of  the 
river  bank-  also  said  to  be  traceable  from  an  igneous 
slate  rock  m  the  river  bed  at  this  points  visible  only 
at  low  stages  of  the  water. 

Ufla  (09^4-4) .  From  the  Roman  Lmo.  Fr.^ 
Livie;  1%.%  Livia;  La^.,  Livia.  • 

Uano  Bstacado  W'r^^  dB-tOrkA'-dd).  An  ele- 
vated plateau  in  northwest  Texas  and  New  Mexioo. 
Spanish  words  meaning  "staked  plain,"  applied  to 
this  plateau  on  account  of  the  stake-hke  boles  of  the 
yucca  plant  which  grows  there. 

UeweUyn  (lu-H^-Un).  From  the  Keltic*  mean- 
ing "lightning." 

Lloyd's  {Undz),  A  London  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation for  the  furtherance  of  oommeroe»  especially 
for  marine  insurance  and  the  publication  of  shipping 
news.  It  originated  in  meetmgs  at  Lloyd's  Coffee 
House  about  1688. 

LodoTlco  or  Ladofle.  See  Lewis. 
.  Lombard  (Idm'-bard)  Street.  The  nama  of  a 
street  in  the  city  of  London,  often  used  figuratively 
to  mean  the  banking  or  financial  world.  It  is  the 
quarter  wherein  the  money-lenders  from  Lombardy 
settled.  The  Lombards  were  an  eminentljr  com- 
mercial and  financial  people,  and  competed  with  the 
Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  capitalists  and  pawn- 
brokers. 

Lombardy  (Ukn'-bdr-dX).  The  oountiy  of  the 
Lonochardi,  so  called  from  a  kind  of  weapon  which 
they  used. 

London.  The  origin  of  this  name  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  amr  certainty.  Its  most  probable 
derivation  is  from  Llyn-Din,  the  "town  on  the  lake." 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex, 
and  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy  as 
Lundenceaater. 

Long  Island*  N.  T*  Name  applied  by  the  Dutch 
in  reference  to  its  long  and  narrow  conformation, 
**L(mo€  EylandU**  During  Opvernor  Fletcher's 
administration,  by  act  of  General  Assembly  of  New 
York,  1693,  the  name  of  Naaaau  was  decreed  as  a 
Dutch  c<»npliment  to  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau. 
It  was  not  favorably  received  by  the  settlers  and 
by  common  consent  the^  used  Long  Island. 

Long  Island  Sound,    From  Long  iSand. 

Lookoat,  Cape*  N.  C.  Traceable  to  coast  cap- 
tains, that  when  this  land  was  seen,  to  be  on  the 
"look-out"  for  the  stormy  Cape  Hatteras  and  its 
long  shoals. 

Lora.  A  form  of,  Laura,  which  occurs  as  early 
88  1208. 

Lorens  or  Lorensa.    See  Laurence. 

Loretta.    A  diminutive  of  Lora. 

Los  Angeles  (Ida  dn'-jU-iz.  Spanish,  18b  Ono'- 
hlRrU),  Originally  called  by  the  Spaniards  Pueblo 
de  la  Reina  de  los  Angeles  (The  town  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Angels),  hence  Los  Angeles,  "the  angels." 

Lotiy*  A  feminine  name  corrupted  from  Char- 
lotte. 

Louis*    See  Lewis. 

Louisa  {loo-i*'tA),  A  comparatively  modem 
name  formed  from  Lewis.  Fr.,  Louise;  Ger., 
Luise;  lU^  Luigia;  IxU.,  Luissf  Sp.,  Luisa;  Sw,, 
Ludovika.   __ 

Louise  (UxHi^.  A  French  name  formed  from 
Louis. 

Louisiana  (Idd-i-O-d'-^,  loo-i-zi-dn'-^).  Named 
by  La  Salle  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France. 

Louisville  (loo'Ar-tU,  Idd'Aa-^,  Ky.  Name  given 
by  act  of  the  Virginian  Legislature  in  1780,  in  honor 
of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  then  assisting  the  Ameri- 
can colonie8_in  their  revolutionary  struggle. 

Laufre  (^'-vrA).  A  castle,  in  Paris,  of  the  kings 
of  France  from  or  before  the  Thirteenth  Centuiy, 
and  the  chief  rojral  palace  until  Louis  XIV.  buOt 
Versailles.  The  existing  palace  was  begun  by 
Francis  I.  in  1541,  and  has  been  greatly  extended 
until  it  now  forms  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
historically    interesting    buildings    in    the    world. 


A  great  part  of  the  interior  has  been  oc<supied  sines 
1793  by  the  famous  museum,  and  sucoeasive  eov- 
emmeots  have  onployed  the  best  artists  at  uirir 
command  for  its  decoration. 

Lowell*  ilo'-U)  Mass.  From  Francis  Cabot 
Lowell  of  Boston,  who  was  distinguished  l^  hii 
successful  efforts  in  introducing  the  cotton  manu- 
facture into  the  States.  Indian  name  of  locality. 
Wanuuit.       _ 

Lueeme  (loosim').  Named  from  a  lightJiouaft  or 
beacon,  lucema,  formerly  placed  on  a  tower  in  the 
middle  of  the  River  Reuse. 

Ludan  (2u'-<M-an  or  lu'-ahan).  From  the  Latin, 
meaning  "light."  Fr.*  Lucien;  It.,  Luciano;  Lo^, 
Lucianus.    •. 

Luelle  (2u-«^0*  A  feminine  name  formed  ixom 
Lucilius,  name  of  the  celebrated  Roman  satirist; 
derived  no  doubt,  from  Lucius. 

Lucius  (lu'shSr-'Os),  The  Roman  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  lux,  lueia,  "li^ht."  Fr.,  Luoe  or 
Lucius;  Gsr.,  Lucious;  It.,  Luao;  LaL,  Lucius. 

Lucknow  (lak'-now.  Pop.,  Wc'^nd).  From  the 
native  name  Lakaneanauti,  "the  fortunate." 

LucretU  {lu-kri'-ahS^).  or  Luereee  iiu'-kria). 
A  name  derived  from  Jjucretia,  a  celebrated  Romaa 
lady,  daughter  of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Tarauinini 
Coliatinus;  a  feminine  form  of  Lucretius,  derived 
from  lucrum,  "gain,  profit,  advanta^"  Fr., 
Lucr&ce;  Ger.,  Lucretia;  It.,  Lucresia;  lau, 
Lucretia;  Sp.,  Lucreoia. 

Lucy  or  Lude  (to'-«f).  The  feminine  of  Lucisa 
Dutch,  Lucie;  Fr.,  Lucie;  Oar.,  Lucie;  It^  Ijam; 
Lot.,  Lucia;  Sp,,  Luda. 

Ludoflco  or  Ludlflcns*    See  Lewis. 

Ludwlg.    See  Lewis* 

LnlgL    See  Lewis. 

Lulse*    See  Louisa. 

Luke*  From  the  Latin  name  Lucaa,  mmmx^  a 
"light."  Some  maintain  that  the  original  name 
was  Ludus.  Daniah,  Lucas  Dutch,  Lucas;  Fr., 
Luc;  Gar.,  Lucas;  Hunoarian,  Lucats;  IL,  Luca; 
Lot.,  Lucas;  3w.,  Lucas. 

Luxembourg  (liU«'-^-&ilra;Dutch,  liM'imrhiirff), 
Palace  of  the.  A  palace  in  Paris,  built  by  I>0>- 
brosse  (1615-20)  for  Maria  de'  Medici.  Since  the 
Revolution  this  former  royal  palace  has  served  as 
the  House  of  Peers  or  of  ^e  Senate,  and  has  k»( 
contained  a  museum  of  art. 

Luxor  iHika'-^,  Idika'-dr).  From  Bl-Kaaur, 
"the  palaces."  A  village  in  Upper  Egypt,  situated 
on  the  Nile,  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thebes. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  antiquities. 

Lycoming  (ti^din'Ano)  Blver*  Pa*  Adaptation 
of  the  Indian  name  laotmirhannat  L  e.»  **Bandy 
stream." 

Lydla  (ad'4-d).  A  Latin  name  mentaoned  in 
Horace;  so  called  as  coming  from  I^s^dia,  in  Asia 
Minor.  Danish  Lydia;  Dutch,  Lsrdia;  Fr.,  lordie; 
Gr.,  Ludia;  It.,  Lidia;  Lol.,  Lydia. 

Lynckburg*  Va*  From  the  original  patentee, 
John  Lynch,  brother  of  Charles  Lynch,  the  rented 
originator  of  what  is  known  as  "Lynch  Law." 

Lynch  Law.  The  practice  of  punishing  men  for 
crimes  or  offences  bsr  private,  unauthorixed  persona. 
without  a  legal  tnal.  The  tenn  is  saia  to  be 
derived  from  a  Virginia  planter  named  Lyndi,  who 
thus  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 

Lynn*  Mass.    From  an  English  town  of  the  same 
name.    The  Anglo-Saxon  meant,  originally, 
pool." 

Mabel,   MabeO   (md'-bil).      A    feminine    __ 
derived  from  Mabilia,  Latinized  from  Amabel,  a 
corruption    of    the    French    aimable,    !'lovdy.- 
Lot.,  Mabilia,  or  Amabilis. 

Macao  (rnO-kd'-d,  tnd-kow^*  A  Portuguese  cHy 
in  China.  Anciently  there  was  a  temple  hess 
sacred  to  an  idol  named  Ama.  The  Portucoese 
made  it  Amaaoa,  the  bay  of  Ama,  corrupted  first  to 
Amacao  and  then  to  Macao. 

Maeldnae*     Ck>unty  in  Michigan  and  town  in 
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oounty. 


Derived   from   the   Indian   woid 

**michUvntaMinae,"  meaning  "island  ol  the  great 
turtle,"  or  in  other  dialecta,  "island  of  the  giant 
fairies." 

Maeldnaw  Straits*  Btleh*  Derived  from  the 
same  origin  as  Maddnac. 

Maooii.  (md'-hiln),  Ga.  In  honor  of  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel Macon  of  North  Carolina. 

Madagascar.  Properly  Malaoofy,  the  Island  of 
the  MaUgese,  because  the  natives  belong  to  the 
Malay  race. 

Madeira  (md-dif-rd,  Portufpieee,  mA-dd'-S-rd),  A 
Portuguese  term  signifying  "timber";  the  inference 
being  that  this  island  was  formerly  covered  by  an 
immense  forest. 

Madeline.  A  feminine  name  softened  down  from 
Magdalen. 

Madge.  A  feminine  baptismal  name  derived 
from  Blargaret. 

Madrtd  (md^rid',  Spanish,  md-drethr).  Capital 
ef  Spain  since  1560.  The  name  is  usually  explained 
from  the  Arabic  madarat,  a  "town."  But  the  early 
f<»in  MaxerU  or  Maoeril,  given  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Sampiro,  points  to  maUrUa,  a  "small  wood"  or 
"copse,"  a  diminutive  of  materia,  as  the  true 
e^mology. 

Btolstrom  (mdV-^triim),  A  celebrated  whirlpool 
or  violent  current  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  near  the 
western  coast  of  Norway,  between  the  islands 
Moskenaso  and  Varo,  formerly  supposed  to  suck  in 
and  destroy  anything  that  approached  it  at  any 
time,  but  now  known  not  to  oe  dangerous  except 
under  certain  conditions.  Etsnnologically  it  is  the 
"grinding  stream,"  from  the  Norwegian,  male,  "to 
grind." 

Magdalen  (mdg^-dd^in),  or  Magdalene.  A  name 
derived  from  Mary  Magdalen,  meaning  "of  Blag- 
dala,"  a  place  in  Palestine,  Dutcht  Magdalena; 
Fr,,  Madeleine  or  Madeline;  Ger.,  Magdalena;  It., 
M^t^fH^n^  or  Madalena;  Lat.,  Magdalena;  8p., 
Magdalena. 

Magna  Charta  or  Magna  Carta  (rndg'-nd  kdr'- 
id.  Pop.,  cAdr'-M).  The  great  charter  of  the  liberties 
(Magna  Charta  Libertatum)  of  England,  granted 
and  sealed  bv  King  John  in  a  conference  between 
him  and  his  barons  at  Runnymede,  June  15.  1215. 

Makony  (md-Ad'-nf),  or  Mahoning  Slrer*  Pa. 
Derived  from  the  Delaware  Indian  word,  Mahonink, 
"at  the  lick." 

Maiden  Lane.  A  street  in  London,  between 
Covent  Garden  and  the  Strand.  Andrew  Marvell, 
Turner,  the  landscape  painter,  and  Voltaire  lived 
here  at  different  times.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  given  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which  once 
stood  there. 

Maine.  A  State  in  the  Union  said  to  be  named 
for  the  private  estate  of  Henrietta  Maria,  in  Maine, 
a  province  of  France;  or,  according  to  another 
auUiority,  so  called  because  the  fishermen  of  the 
islands  along  the  coast  referred  to  the  mainland 
as  the  "main,"  and  in  some  early  documents  it  was 
spelled  "Mayn." 

Malakoff  (md-Jd-kd/'),  The  Malakoff,  near  Se- 
bastopol,  which  was  so  hotly  contested  in  the 
Crimean  War,  was  so  called  from  the  name  of  an 
innkeeper  who  built  a  liquor  shop  on  the  hill,  in 
1831.  His  house  was  "Malakoff's  Inn,"  and  the 
suburb  which  arose  also  received  the  name,  which 
has  since  become  historical. 

Malcolm  {mdl'-kUm),  Derived  from  the  Gaelic 
MaoUCtiolum,  "the  servant  of  Columba."  Moot 
signifies  literally,  "the  brow  of  a  rock,  a  bald 
head";  then  "a  shorn  head,  a  monk." 

Malto  {m6l'-td,  Italian  mdl'-td).  Was  an- 
ciently Mwia,  "the  place  of  refuge." 

Malrlna  (mdi-vi'-^).  A  feminine  name  derived 
from  MalnUnn,  name  of  the  daughter  of  Toscar; 
from  maoi^^nMn,  "smooth  brow." 

Mamaroneek.  (md-mdr'-o-^ik),  N.  T.  From  the 
name  of  an  Indian  chief  called  Mamaronock, 


Manajnnk,  (mdn-d-y^noibO.  Pm«  From  the  Dela- 
ware Indian  meneiunk,  "place  of  drinking  liquoor," 
which  was  also  the  Indiim  name  of  the  Schuylkill 
River. 

Manchester  imdn'-ehie-Ohr).  This  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  maen,  "a  stone  or  rook,"  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  eeastre  or  cheater,  "a  castle  or 
fortification."  The  name  signifies  "the  fortified 
rock." 

Manchester,  N.  H.  From  a  manufacturing  to¥ni 
of  the  same  name  in  England. 

Manehnria  (mdnr^Jioo'-H-d).  The  European 
name  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Manchua,  a 
Tungusic  tribe,  who  furnished  the  dynasty  which 
ruled  China  for  about  three  centuries.  Accord* 
ing  to  Prof.  Douglas,  Manchu  means  "pure,"  a  name 
chosen  by  the  founder  as  a  suitable  designation  for 
hid  family.  The  Mantsu,  a  wild  race  on  the  Upper 
Kiang,  bear  a  Chinese  name  meaning,  according  to 
Colonel  Yule,  "sons  of  the  barbarians." 

Mandalar  (mdn'-dd^d)  or  Mandate.  The  capital 
of  Upper  Burma,  fouiuied  in  1860.  The  usual 
etjrmology  is  from  the  Pali  mandala,  a  "flat  plain," 
but,  according  to  Colonel  Yule,  the  name  was  that 
of  an  isolated  conical  lull,  rising  high  above  the 
aUuvial  plain  of  the  Irawadi,  and  crowned  by  a 
gUt  pagoda.  The  name  of  the  hill  represents,  he 
thinks,  that  of  the  sacred  mountain  called  Mandara, 
which  in  the  Hindu  mythology  served  the  gods  as 
a  chuming-staff  at  the  churning  of  the  sea. 

Manhattan.  An  island  in  New  York.  An 
Indian  word,  said  by  some  authorities  to  mean 
"little  island";  by  others,  "the  people  of  the  whul- 
pool,"  referring  to  Hell  Gate;  another  authority 
gives  its  origin  from  the  word  Manna-ha'ta,  "place 
of  drunkenness,"  Henry  Hudson,  as  the  story  goes, 
in  1609,  having  taken  some  chiefs  into  his  cabin 
and  made  them  drunk. 

Manila  (md-rtU'-d.  Spanish,  mO-ni^-ld).  The 
capital  of  the  Philippines,  was  founded  in  1571,  by 
Legaspi,  the  site  of  a  native  village  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  derived  from  a  shrub  called  nUa, 
Ifanila  thus  meaning,  "Nila  is,"  or  "here  is  Nila." 

Manitoba  imdnrU6-b&\  mdn^-to'-bd).  The  cen- 
tral province  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  formerly 
called  the  Red  River  Settlement,  takes  its  name 
from  Lake  Manitoba,  whose  islaiKls  were  believed 
by  the  natives  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  Manito 
or  great  spirit.  In  the  Algonquin  language,  manito, 
manitu,  or  Manitou,  means  a  "spirit,  a  ghost,  or 
anything  supernatural."  The  last  syllable  of 
Manito-ba  is  a  fragment  of  the  Cree  word,  waban, 
a  "strait."  _ 

Manltoa  (mdn'-tMx>),  County  in  Michigan, 
river  in  Wisconsin,  and  town  in  El  Paso  County, 
Colorado.  An  Indian  name  given  to  any  object  of 
religious  reference.  It  signifies  "spirit."  (See 
Manitoba.) 

Bfankato  imdn-kd'-td)  Blver,  BUnn.  A  Sioux 
Indian  word  signifying  "green  earth." 

Mansfield.  City  in  Richland  County,  Ohio, 
named  for  Col.  Jsj^d  Mansfield,  at  one  time  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  United  States. 

Marathon  (mdr'-d^dn),  A  place  aboimding  in. 
fennel,  marathoe. 

Marc.    See  Mark. 

MarceDns  (mdr-aH'-lUs).  From  the  Latin,  mean- 
ing "of  Mars."  Pr,,  Marcellus;  lU,  Marcello; 
Lot,,  Marcellus. 

March.    Named  after  Mars,  the  god  of  War. 

Marens.    See  Mark. 

Marcy,  Mount,  N.  T.  Compliment  to  Governor 
W.  L.  Maroy  of  New  York.  The  Indian  name  is 
Tahatoat,  "he  splits  the  sky,"  an  allusion  to  its 
great  height,  compared  with  its  neifUibors. 

Margaret  (mdr'-^d^A).  From  the  Greek,  mean- 
ing "a  pearl."  Dutch,  Margaretha;  Pr.,  Mar- 
guerite; Oer.,  Margarethe;  Or,,  Bftargarites;  It,, 
Margarita;  La<.,  Margarita. 

Margaretta.    Formed  from  Margaret. 
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Margery*    A  baptismal  name  from  Manaret. 

Maria.  A  name  derived  ircHn  one  of  the  Greek 
fonna  of  Miriam.  Maria  is  found  as  a  masculine 
name 'as  well  as  a  feminine  name. 

Marian  (ma'-rl-dn).    A  diminutive  of  Mary. 

Marianne  (md-HklnO.  Sometimes  corrupted 
from  Marian;  at  other  times  from  Mary  Anne. 

Marie  {md^^.  The  French  form  of  Mary. 

Marietta  (mdrH^-id),  Ohio.  A  composite 
word,  from  Marie  Antoinette*  queen  of  Louis  XVI. 
of  France,  in  whose  honor  it  was  named. 

Marion   {mdr'A-dn).   A  masculine  form  oi  Mary. 

Blaik*  Derived  from  Mars,  meaning  ''of  Mars." 
Daniih,  Marcus;  Dutch^  Marcus;  Fr.,  Marc;  Otr,, 
Marcus;  Or,,  liarkos;  Hungarian,  Mark;  JL,  Marco; 
LaL,  Marcus;  Sp,,  Marcos;  Sw.,  Maricus. 

BiariCf  Basilica  of  St.  A  famous  basilica  of 
Venice,  founded  in  830  to  receive  the  relics  of  the 
evangelist  brou^t  from  Alexandria;  rebuilt  in  976, 
and  given  its  definite  form  in  1052.  It  is  the  most 
famed  Bysantine  structure  of  western  Europe. 

Marmadoke*  From  Anglo-Saxon  marorfnifuig, 
"very  mic^tyor  powerful." 

Mannora  (mdr^-^mo^rA),  Sea  of*  Named  from  an 
adjacent  island  celebrated  for  its  marble,  marmor, 

Mame  (mdm).  An  important  river  of  France, 
the  chief  tributary  of  the  Seine  which  it  joins  near 
Paris.  Known  to  Julius  Cffisait  and  the  Romans  as 
the  Matrona,  this  stream  has  become  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  historic  rivers  of  France.  On  and 
near  its  banks  the  French  armies  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Jo£Ere,  Foch.  and  other  noted  conmianders 
stopped  the  eftat  German  invasion  in  September, 
1914,  by  a  series  of  engagements  known  ccnlectivdy 
as  the  Battie  of  the  Mame. 

Mariha  (wMr'-ihA).  Littieton  derives  this  name 
from  a  Syriac  word  signifying  "lady"  (domina), 
DtOeh,  ICartha;  Fr.,  Marthe;  Ger.,  Martha;  Or., 
Martha;  It.,  Bftarta;  Lat,,  BCartha;  Sp.,  Marta; 
i8i9.,  Martha. 

Mariha's  Vineyard*  Mass*  Named  by  Bartholo- 
mew Oosnold,  on  one  of  his  voyages,  but  in  whose 
particular  honor  it  is  not  known.  The  Indian  name 
was  Capatoae. 

Martin  \{mdr'-^n).  From  the  Latin  name,  Mar- 
tinu»;  from  Martins;  from  Mars,  "warlike."  Dutch, 
Martinus;  Fr.,  Martin;  Oer.,  Martin;  It.,  Martino; 
Lot.,  Martinus;  8p.,  Martin;  Sw.,  Martin. 

Martlnes  imQr4e'^nith),  Spanush,  meaning  "the 
•on  of  Blartin." 

Martlnsburg*  Town  in  Berkeley  County*  West 
Virginia,  named  for  Col.  Tom  Martin,  a  nephew  of 
Lord  Fairiax,  a  wealthy  landowner. 

Mary*  From  the  Htbrew,  Tn«*<MTing  "bitter." 
Danish,  Marie;  Dutch,  Maria;  Fr.,  Muie;  Oer., 
Maria  or  Marie;  Or,,  Maria;  Hungarian,  Maria; 
It.,  Bfaria;  Lai.,  Maria;  Poli^,  Maxya;  Port,,  Maria; 
Sp.,  Maria;  Sw.,  Maria. 

Maryland*  It  was  intended  that  the  country 
granted  by  the  charter  of  Charies  I.  in  his  patent  to 
Lord  Baltimore,  June  30,  1632,  should  be  called 
"Crescentia,"  but  when  presented  to  the  king  for 
signature,  in  conformity  to  his  wishes,  the  name  of 
the  province  was  chaziged  to  that  of  Terra  Maris, 
"Miuy's  land,"  in  honor  of  his  queen,  Henrietta 
Maria,  dau^ter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Massachusetts.  Natick  Indian  word  Matanuet, 
contraction  of  Maaaa,  "great,"  adchu,  "mountain," 
et,  "near,"  "the  place  of  the  preat  hills"  (reference 
to  tiie  Blue  Hills).  Roger  Williams  writes  "I  have 
learned  the  Maaaachusetts  were  so  called  from  the 
Blue  Hills." 

Matanaas  (md-tdn'-iaa.  Si>ani8h,  mdrtdn'-thda) 
Inlets  Fla*  From  the  Spanish,  meaning  "mas- 
sacre," applied  by  Menendes  to  commemorate  his 
destruction  of  Ribaut  and  his  followers. 

Matbllde   imOrtHd').   A  French  form  of  Matilda. 

Matilda  {md-Oi^-dd),  or  Maud*  From  the  Old 
German  magd^Hd,  "noble  virgin  or  maid." 

Matterhom*    The  most  precipitous  peak  in  the 


Alps,  derives  its  lowly  name  from  tho  vaomdom 
(inolO  at  its  base,  on  which  the  villas  of  Zemuitt* 
"at  the  meadow,"  is  situated.  The  Piedmonteae 
name,  Mont  Cervin,  is  due  to  its  resemblance  to  a 
stag's  horn. 

Matthew  (mdth'^).  From  the  Hebrew  maUah- 
Yah,  "the  i^t  of  Jdiovah."  Dani^  Matthneos; 
Duieh,  Mattheus;  Fr.,  Mathieu;  Or.,  Mattitakia; 
Hungarian,  Mate;  It.,  Matteo;  Lot.,  Matthaeus; 
Poli^  Mateuss;  Sp.f  Mateo;  Sw.,  Matthaos. 

Manbeuge  (md-biUh'),  A  fortified  town  in  the 
depar^ent  of  Nord,  France.  It  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Sambre,  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  and 
is  defended  by  a  nrdle  of  nine  forts.  Maubeuge  was 
captured  by  the  Germans  after  a  bombardment  and 
siege  of  a  month,  during  the  autumn  of  1914  fc^low- 
ing  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

Manch  Clnmk  (mdk  ekHngkf).  Borooi^  and 
river  in  Carbon  County,  Pennsylvania.  An  Tndiaa 
word,  meaning,  accordmg  to  different  authoritiea 
"on  the  mountain,"  or-    bear's  cave." 

Maud*  Maude*    Corrupted  from  Matilda. 

Maurice  (md'-fU.  French,  m6-r^').  Sooie 
derive  this  name  from  Amalric,  oth^s  from  Maori- 
ties,  but  it  is  rather  the  reverse,  for  the  island  had 
its  name  from  Prince  Maurice.  The  name  ia  prob- 
ably from  French  du  marau,    "from  the  manh." 

Mauritius  {m6-fi8h'-4^AM).  Named  for  Maurice^ 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Maximilian     (mdibt^-mU'-i/dfi,    mak§  I  mW^l^^mK 
A  name  said  to  be  compounded  of  maximuM^  " 
est,"  and  the  name  JBmilianus. 

Maximus  (mAk'-tfirmiis),   Latin,  mi 
est"    Fr.,  Maximo;  It.,  Massimo;  Lot, 
Sp.,  Maximo. 

May*  After  Maia,  the  mother  of  Meremy,  to 
whom  sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  first  day  of  this 
month. 

Mayfair  (md'-fdr).  A  fashionable  locality  in 
London,  east  of  Hjrde  Park.  All  streets  north  of 
Piccadilly  now  lead  into  the  district  of  Mayfair, 
which  taJces  its  name  from  a  fair  which  ussd  to  be 
held  in  Shepherd's  Market  and  its  sonfranding 
streets. 

Medina  (md^i'-fid).  A  city  in  Hedjas,  Anbis, 
the  second  holy  city  of  the  Mohammedans.  U  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Mohammed  took 
refuge  at  the  flight,  622  A.  D.,  and  where  he  died 
and  was  buried.  The  Great  Mosciue  onntsins 
Mohammed's  tomb. 

Mediterranean  Sea*  Expresses  the  Latin  me- 
dfus,  "middle,"  and  terra,  "earth,"  for  the  sea  be- 
tween two  continents,  vis,  Europe  and  Africa. 

Melbourne  (m^-6i)m).  Named  after  Lord  Mel- 
bourne in  1837. 

Memphis  {mim'-fU),  In  ancient  geography,  the 
eariy  capital  of  Egypt.  It  was  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  south  of  Cairo.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Menes.  From  Ma-^n^Phthak,  '*the 
place  of  the  Egyptian  god  Phthah." 

Memphis*  Tenn*  Anf  adoption  from  the  ancient 
name  of  Memphis,  thou^  not  from  any  local 
similarity. 

Memphrmnagog  (mim''fire^md''gdg).  Lake*  ▼!• 
An  application  of  the  Al«mquin  name  msm-fi2oi»- 
bintque,  "a  large  expanse  of  water." 

Menasha,  Wis*  An  Indian  word  meaning  "a  thonL" 

MendcN!lno  (m^ti-dd-««'-^d)»  Cape*  CaL  So  named 
bv  Cabrillo  in  1542  (Cabo  Mendocino),  in  honor 
of  the  Viceroy  bf  Spain,  who  had  employed  him. 

Mendota  (m^-do'-ftt),  Minn*  From  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  mendota,  meaning  "the  mouth,"  alluding  to 
their  dwelling  at  the  mouUi  of  the  Minnesota  River. 

Menominee  (fni^&m'-4rne)  Blver*  Wis*  Fkom 
an  Indian  tribe,  the  Malomineee  or  Menominees, 
their  derivative  name  being  Monomoniok,  *Vild 
rice,"  or  Monomoniking,  "in  the  place  of  wild  riee.*** 

Meredith  (mSr^'i-dUh).  The  English  fonn  of  the 
Welsh  name  Meredydd, 

Merlin  {n^^tkn).     The    Eni^ish  fonn  of  the 
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Britldmama  MerddhUi.  Probably  d«riywl  through 
the  French. 

Merrlmftek  {mUr'^rl'mdk).  River,  oounty,  and 
town  in  Hillsboro  County,  New  Hampshire.  From 
the  Indian,  meaning  "sturgeon,"  or  '^ swift  water." 

Merthyr-TydTil  (rnir''th^  HcT-vtt).  Named  after 
the  daughter  of  an  ancient  British  king. 

Methuselah  (m^-^a'-«#-M).  Hebrew,  "driving 
away  death."  Fr..  Mathusalem;  Lot,,  Methusela. 

Ifets.    Named  from  the  Meomairieij  a  tribe. 

Blexico*  The  modem  Spanish  spelhng  is  Mejico. 
It  took  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Mexit^  the  Aiitec 
war-god. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of*  Ftom  the  name  of  the  Asteo 
God  of  war*  Mexia 

Miami  (mi-a'^mi,  wMim'-V).  Counties  in  Indiana, 
Kansas,  and  Ohio,  cities  in  Dade  Coimty,  Florida, 
and  Saline  County,  Missouri,  town  in  Ottawa  Reser- 
vation, Indian  Territory,  and  rivers  in  Florida  and 
Ohio.  The  French  orthography  of  the  Indian  word 
" Af oumee,"  meaning  "mother";  or,  according  to 
another  authority,  "pigeon." 

Michael  {mV-m,  mi'-fcd-SZ).  From  the  Hebrew, 
Miyhhad,  from  miy-k'-El,  "who  is  like  God."  jPr., 
Midiel;  Ger.,  Michs^;  Hungarian.  Bfihaly;  /<., 
Bfichele;  Lot.,  Michael;  Potish,  Michal;  Port., 
Miguel;  Ruts.,  Mikhail;  8 p.,  Miguel. 

nti«»tii|pmii  {mUh'-i-^n).  From  the  lake  on  its 
western  border,  the  Indian  word,  signifying  "a 
weir  of  fish,"  given  the  lake  from  its  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a  fish-trai>.  In  the  Ottawa  dialect  is 
the  word  MUehikan,  originally  given  to  Mackinac, 
and  meaning  "fences,"  as  if  the  island  were  lying 
fence-like  before  the  upper  lake. 

Blllan  {mW-An,  mti-dn').  The  French  and  En^- 
lisk  form  of  the  Italian  Milano,  called  Mailand  m 
German,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Celto-Roman  name 
Mediolanum,  the  capital  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls, 
which  signified  the  town  in  the  "middle  of  the 
plain,"  lanum  being  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
pUmum. 

Mildred  (mW-drM).  A  female  name,  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  mild-red,  "mild  In  counseL"     Lot.,  Mildreda. 

Miles*  From  Milesius,  Latinised  from  the  Irish 
mUe,  mUead,  "a  soldier,  a  champion."  Gtelic, 
mOidh,  "a  hero,  a  renowned  person." 

Mlllcent*  A  feminine  name,  which  in  Latin  is 
found  written  Mellcentia,  Melissa,  and  Mellitta. 
It  comes  from  the  Greek,  which  signifies  both  a 
"bee"  and  "honey." 

Mllledgevllle,  Georgia*  After  Governor  liilledge, 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

Milwaukee  (mU-^vd'-ki),  Wis.  From  the  river, 
called  by  the  Algonquins  Minntoaukee,  or  Me-n^ 
toau-kee,  "good  earth,  good  country,  rich  or  beau- 
tiful country."  The  liame  is  also  said  to  be  derived 
from  Maiv-ar^wai^kee,  the  Indian  name  of  the 
medicinal  root  ffu^nnoon  growing  on  the  river  banks. 

MIna*  Abbreviated  from  Wilhelmina,  or  from 
the  English  form,  Williamina. 

Mincing  Lane*  A  street  in  London  connecting 
Fenchurcn  Street  with  Great  Tower  Street;  the 
center  of  colonial  (wholesale)  trade.  It  received 
its  name  from  the  "minchens  '^  (nuns)  of  St.  Helen's, 
a  part  of  whose  domain  it  once  was. 

Minerva  (mi^nir'-vd).  So  named  from  Minerva, 
goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  and  all  the  liberal  arts. 

Minneapolis*  Minn*  Dakota  Indian  words. 
Minni.  "water."  ha,  "curling,"  and  the  Greek  word 
polx9,  "a  city,''  namelv  "city  of  the  curling  water," 
allumng  to  the  falls  of  St.  Xnthony. 

Mtamehaha  (min-ni'fiaf'ha)  River,  Minn*  A  Da- 
kota Indian  compound  word  Minne,  "water,"  rara, 
"to  laugh,"  Minnerara.  Hennepin,  in  1680,  from 
a  false  pronunciation,  gave  the  present  ending, 
**hah&* 

Minnesota  (mln^nisd'-id).  From  the  St.  Peter's 
River^  the  Indian  name  of  which  was  Minniaotah, 
minm,  "water,"  90iah,  "muddy  or  slightly  tur^ 
bid.'^  ^  "6     ^ 


Minorca  (inl-n^-JIpd)  Island*  In  aooordanoe 
with  the  Latin  minor,  the  Leaser  Island. 

Mira*    SeeMyra. 

Miriam  (mXr'A^am).  From  the  Hebrew  Miryam, 
the  etymology  of  wmch  is  doubtfuL 

MlsslsslppL  State  of  the  Union,  counties  fai 
Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and  river,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  An  Indian  word,  meanin|r 
"great  water,"  or  "gathering  in  of  all  the  waters^" 
and  "an  almost  endless  river  spread  out." 

Missoula  (mi-cif&'-M).  County,  river,  and  dty  fai 
Montana.  The  name  is  said  to  mean  the  same  as 
Missouri,  "muddy  water." 

Missouri  (rnU-odd'-H,  mi»^dO'-rl.  Pop.,  mU^oy* 
rd).  From  river  of  the  same  name.  Afis- 
Souri,  compound  word,  from  two  very  different 
languages  —  mts  (Algonquin),  "great,"  touri  (Da- 
kota, commonly  called  Sioux),  meaning  "muddy  " ; 
in  best  English,  "big  muddy." 

Mobile  (md-bU').  A  town  in  Alabama  from 
which  Mobile  Bay  takes  its  name.  When,  in  1539, 
Fernando  de  Soto  landed  in  Florida,  and  made  his 
wonderful  march  to  the  Mississippi,  he  had  a 
desperate  fight  with  the  Creek  Indians  at  a  palisaded 
village  called  MauvHa  or  Maubila  (probably  the 
name  of  the  tribe),  at  the  junction  of  the  Tomtugbee 
and  Alabama  rivers.  From  this  village  the  umted 
stream  acquired  the  name  which  in  French  became 
the  River  Mobile,  at  whose  mouth  the  town  of 
Mobile  was  built. 

Mohawlc*  River,  township,  and  village  In  Herki- 
mer County,  New  York,  said  by  one  authority  to 
have  been  named  for  a  tribe  of  Indians,  the  word 
meaning  "eats  what  lives,"  Indicating  that  th^ 
were  cannibals;  but  another  authority  states  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  Maqwuu,  "muskrat." 

Mohegan  (md-A^'-^on)  Lake,  N*  T*  From  a  tribe  of 
Indians  whose  name  was  from  maingan,  "a  wolf." 

Moldavia  (mOl'dd^^'^).  The  country  traversed 
by  the  Moldau. 

Molly*    A  baptismal  name  derived  from  liarv. 

Monadnock  (rnd-ndd'-ndk).  A  mountain  in  New 
Hampshire.  An  Indian  word,  meaning  "spirit 
place,"  or.  possibly,  "bad,"  as  signifying  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  ascent.  Another  authoritv  gives  the 
interpretation  "at  the  silver  moimtain.''^ 

Monday*  Means  the  "day  of  the  moon."  It 
was  so  called  from  its  Latin  name,  dies  luna. 

Money*  The  first  silver  money  was  coined  at 
Rome,  A.  U.  C.  482.  The  mint  was  in  the  temple 
of  June  Moneta,  and  this  circumstance  occasioned 
the  origin  of  our  word  "money." 

Monica  (mdn'-i-kd)  A  feminine  name.  It  may 
be  from  Italian  monaca,  "a  mm,"  or  a  fexninine 
formed  from  .its  root,  Latin,  monachtu,  "a  monk." 

Monocacy  (md-^kf-d-ot)  Blver,  Md*  From  the 
Indian  name  menagassi,  "creek  of  many  bends." 

Monongahela  (mi^-^fidiv-gd'hi'4d)  River,  Pa*  F^m 
the  Indian  name  menawnaiheUa,  "falling-in  bank," 
"a  river  without  islands.'' 

Montana  {m»n^iA*-^).  Spanish.  Montana,  "a 
mountain,"  literally  a  hilly  country.  Name  pre- 
sented to  Hon.  James  M.  Ashley  in  1864,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  —  sug- 
gested to  the  proposer  owin^  to  the  territory 
efnbracing  such  a  large  portion  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  its  spurs. 

Montauk  {^miUnrtAW)  Point,  N.  T*  From  the 
Indian  manoH-auke,  manaU,  "country,"  aiuke, 
"island,"  "the  island  country." 

Mont  Blanc  {m6n  hlan').  Means,  "white  moun- 
tain." The  highest  mountain  of  the  Alps,  situated 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Italy,  eternally 
covered  with  snow. 

Monterey  {mOnM-^d'),  CaL  An  honor  by 
Vizcaino,  in  1603,  to  Monte  Rey,  viceroy  of  Spain, 
who  had  dispatched  the  expedition  under  Viscaino. 

Monte  Rosa  {m6n'-Vi  rd'-sH).  Meaning  "ro«y 
mountain."  The  highest  mountain  of  tM  Alps* 
next  to  Mont  Blanc 
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WUuMfmmw  (m^M^m'-«r4),  AM.  Alter  Oen- 
eral  Richard  Hootgomeiy,  fviio  was  killed  at 
Quebec,  Canada,  1775. 

Montpelier(mdn^pi^fl^«r),  Vt.  From  the  French, 
translated  a  "little  or  leeeer  mountain/'  probably 
suggested  from  Montpellier,  a  town  in  France. 

Montreal  (m&nt^i^V).  In  1535.  Jacques  Cartier, 
on  his  second  voyage,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  far  as  Quebec,  where  he  left  his  ship,  and  reached 
an  Iroquois  village  called  Hochelaga,  perched 
on  an  eminence,  which  from  its  splendid  position 
he  called  Mont  Royal,  the  "royaJ  mount,"  now 
Montreal. 

Moosehead  Lake,  Me.  Indian  name  Kennd>ec, 
meaning  "long  lake,"  also  Seboomook,  meaning 
"shape  of  the  moose's  head." 

MoraTia  (md-f^'-^vt-d).  The  country  trmvereed 
by  the  Morava. 

Mordecal  (m^-d^kd).  From  the  Hebrew,  Mordf- 
khay.  Which  Tregelles  derived  from  the  Persian, 
meaning  "little  man,"  or  from  Merodaeh,  "wor- 
shiper of  Mars." 

Morgan.  Some  translate  this  name  "by  the 
sea,"  or  "sea-dweller,"  or  "seaman";  doubtless 
from  Welsh  mor,  "the  sea,"  gan,  "bringing  forth." 

Merits.    See  Maurice. 

Moroceo  {md-Tdk'-kd),  More  correctly  Marocoo. 
The  European  name  of  the  North  African  Sultanate 
called  by  the  natives  Maohrtb  el  Akaa,  "the  furthest 
west,"  or  El  Ghafd,  "the  west." 

Moscow  (mda'-kd).  Derived  from  Musoovea  or 
Muscovy,  an  old  name  for  Russia,  now  called  in 
Russian  Moskva,  from  the  small  Biver  Moskva  on 
which  it  stands.  The  name  of  the  river  is  probably 
Finnic,  signifving  a  "place  for  washing." 

Moses  {mo'-tiz).  From  the  Qreek  Moaheh,  "out- 
drawer,  deliverer."  Salmasius  derives  the  name 
from  the  Coptic  mooust,  moou,  "water,"  at,  "from," 
or  "to  take  or  draw."  Hones  translates  the  name 
from  the  £2g3rptian  moo,  "water,"  and  ouie,  "taken 
or  saved  out  of."  AroMc,  Moosa  or  Musa;  Dtdch, 
Moses;  Fr.,  Molee;  Gr.,  Moses;  Hungarian,  Moses; 
/(.,  Mois^;  LcU.,  Moses;  Poliah,  Moyzeam;  8p., 
Moyses;  Sw»,  Moses. 

Moi«iillo  (mda-ki'-td)  Coast,  Nlcaragna.  Owes 
its  name  to  the  troublesome  insects  (Spanish  mo9oa), 
from  the  I>atin  tnttaca,  "a  fly,"  which  infest  this 
neighborhood. 

Mount  Desert  (moumt  di-Urtf)  Island,  Me.  Named 
by  Champlain  IbU  d€  Monia  DeaerU,  owing  to  bar- 
renness of  its  craggy  heights.  The  Indians  called 
it  PemettQ,  "head,  or  the  place  which  is  at  the  head." 

Mount  Vernon.  Residence  of  Qen.  Qeorge  Wash- 
ington, and  city  in  Lawrence  County,  Missouri, 
niuned  for  the  foregoing,  which  was  originally 
built  by  Lawrence  Washington  for  Admiral  Vernon, 
for  whom  it  was  named. 

Mount  ZIon  (zi'-dn),  or  Slon  («{'-^bi).  A  hill  on 
which  was  situated  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem;  the 
"city  of  David."  The  name  has  been  applied  to 
Jerusalem  as  a  whole,  and  symbolically  to  the 
Christian  church  and  heaven. 

Money,  Fa.  From  the  creek  on  which  it  ts  lo- 
cated, the  water  taking  the  name  from  the  Minsx 
Indians.    Mintinkt  "dwelling  place  of  the  Minsi." 

Mnnleh  (ma'-fAk).  The  English  name  of  the 
capital  of  Bavaria,  which  is  call^  MOnchen  in  Ger- 
man. Both  forms  have  been  independently  ob- 
tained from  the  old  name  Munichen,  found  in  1058, 
which  is  from  Old  Hi^  German  munieh,  "a  monk," 
the  town  having  been  built  on  lands  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  the  convent  of  Schaftlarn. 

Murfreetboro  (miir'-fria-b&r-d).  City  in  Ruther- 
ford County,  Tennessee,  and  town  in  Hertford 
County,  North  Carolina,  named  for  Col.  Hardy 
Murfree,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution. 

MnrleL  Mertel.  From  the  Greek  Myron, 
••myrrh.'^ 

Muskegon  {mCM-ki^'Oiin)  Bl?er,  Mich.  From  the 
Indian  name,  meaning  "plenty  of  fish." 


River  wbA 


WLwMtimmm  (into  Vb^-ifim). 
in  Ohio.     An  Indian  wc»d  me 
river,"  BO  oalled  because  of  tiie  numb 
and  elk  which  inhalMted  the  oountzy. 

Mffes.    Another  spelling  of  Miles. 

Myra   (mi'-fd).    A  feminine  name,    l^e 
nation  of  some  other  Christian  name;  or  from  tbo 
Greek,  Myron,  "myrrii." 

Nahant  (nd-Adn/',  ni-h&nf)*  Town  and  wmterinc^ 
place  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts.  Aoooiding 
to  different  authorities  an  Indian  word  meaning 
"at  the  point,"  or  "two  things  united,"  the  latter 
meaning  given  because  the  town  is  formed  oi  two 
islands  connected  by  a  beach. 

Nancy  {n&n'-tH.  French,  nOsnr^^,  Name  formed 
from  Nan  for  Ann. 

Nantucket.  Island  and  eounty  in  MaaandmeeCls. 
This  name  appeared  upon  the  maps  in  1690,  as 
Natocko,  and  some  authorities  state  that  it  la 
derived  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  "far  away": 
others  that  its  present  form  is  a  direct  derivation  of 
the  Indian  Naniuck,  which  means  that  the  aandy, 
sterile  soil  tempted  no  one. 

Naomi  (nd-d'-mi,  nd'-o-mi).  From  the  Hebrew 
Naomi,  si^iifying  "my  pleasantness." 

Naples  (nd'-jHz).  A  French  corruption  of  the 
Italian  Napoli,  which  preserves,  with  little  change. 
the  old  Greek  name  Neapolia,  "the  new  city," 
which  in  spite  of  its  name  is  one  of  the  oldest  citiea 
in  Italy,  having  been  founded  by  colonists  from  ths 
still  older  settlem^it  at  CumsB. 

Napoleon  {nO-pd'-U-^fn.  Frendi,  nA-p^-IO-dii^ 
From  the  French  name  NapoUone,  which  has  been 
translated  "of  the  new  city." 

Narcissus  inHr-OB'^da).    From  the  Greek, 
ing    a    "daffodil."    Fr.,    Narcisse;    IL,    Na 
Lai.,  Naroissus. 

Narragansett  (ndr-rd-^dn'-sA).  Summer  reeort 
in  Washington  Coimty,  Rhode  Island.  An  mngfi- 
cisation  of  the^  Indian  name  of  a  tribe,  Naiaganstti, 
which  in  their  language  means  "people  <d  tlM 
point." 

Nashua  (n&sh'-^i^),  N.  H.  From  the  river,  h§ 
Indian  name  meaning  "between." 

Nash¥llle,  Tenn.  First  named,  as  a  settlement 
Naahborough,  in  honor  of  Francis  Naah  of  North 
Carolina,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Con^nental 
Army.     In  June,  1784,  changed  to  PfetahmlU, 

Natal  (na-Ud'),  Received  its  name  from  Vaaeo 
da  Gama,  because  he  discovered  it  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Nativity. 

Natches  (ndch'-iz).  City  in  Adams  County. 
Mississippi,  named  for  the  Indian  tribe,  the  word 
meaning  "hurrying  men,"  or  "one  running  to  war." 

Nathan  (nd'-than).  From  the  Hebrew  Nathan^ 
signifying  ^'given."  Fr„  Na^an;  Oer.,  Nathan; 
Lat.,  Nathan;  Sp.,  Natan. 

Nathanael  or  Nathaniel  (nd-Mdf^-d- A  or  nd^^hOn'- 
i-il).  From  the  Hebrew,  meaning  the  "gift  of 
God."  U>utch,  NathaAiel;  Fr.,  Nathaniel;  Ger., 
Nathaniel;  Lai*,  Nathanael;  Sp.,  Natanael. 

Naugatuck  (nd'-gd-t&k).  Conn.  Indian  word 
expressive  of  "form  of  the  rivers^"  "iwint  between 
two  rivers."  Another  source  gives  the  word  as 
neguUugk,  meaning  "one  tree." 

NauToo    (nd-woO.     City   in   Hancock   Oountjr. 
Illinois,    named   in    obedience    to    a    "revelation 
made  to  Joseph  Smith,  one  of  its  Mormon  founders. 

Nebraska.  State  and  river  in  the  United  States. 
An  Indian  word  meaning  "shallow,  or  broad 
water. 

Neiiemlah  (n^S-mi'-d).  From  the  Hebrew 
N*khemyah,  from  n'hhem-f/ah,  "whom,  Jehovah 
comforts"  —  that  is,  "aids."  Danish,  Nehemiaa; 
It,  Neemia;  LfCU.,  Nehemias;  Sp.,  Ntfhemtas. 

Nellie,  NeDy.  Names  derived  from  Ellen,  and 
sometimes  from  Helen. 

Netherlands.  Which  means  "low  lands,"  Is  the 
English  name  of  the  Dutch  Khigdom  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine  which  the  French  call  Les  Pftys  Bas. 
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Komngrijk  der  Nederlanden  is  the  official  Dutch 
Dame  of  the  kingdom  as  constituted  after  the  war' 
of  1830,  when  the  Belgians  acquired  their  independ- 
ence. 

Nevada  {ni-vdf-dd).  State  of  the  Union,  coun- 
ties in  Arkansas  and  California.  From  the  moun- 
tain range  running  through  the  division,  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Spanish  words  Serrado,  "serrated  or 
saw-toothed,  Neoada,  "snowy,"  i.  e.,  "snowy 
mountains,"  the  application  to  the  mountains  taken 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  Granada. 

Neversink  Highlands,  N.  J.  So  c^ed  by  the 
sailors  of  outgoing  craft,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  the  highest  seashore  elevations.  They 
remain  above  the  horizon  of  their  vision  a  long  time 
after  the  other  shores  have  disapDeared,  hence  the 
queiy,  "Will  it  never  sink?**  and  the  consequent 
apphcation. 

Neversink  Biver,  N.  T.  From  the  Indian  Ne- 
wct-nnk,  "mad  riyer,"  also  stated  to  be  a  local 
application,  because  the  stream  is  less  affected  by 
drought  than  others. 

Nevskli  Prospekt  (nif-ski-i  prda-pSkf),  The 
finest  and  most  important  street  in  Petrograd, 
noted  for  its  fine  buildings.  Length,  about  three 
and  one-half  miles. 

Newark  (nHf-irk)^  N.  J.  Suggested  by  the  settle- 
ment's first  minister.  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  from 
Newark-on-Trent,  England,  where  he  was  "Episco- 
pally  ordained."  Previously  called  MUford,  this 
being  given  in  1666,  by  a  band  of  Puritans  from 
Milf ord,  Connecticut. 

New  Bedford.  City  in  Bristol  County,  Mass. 
The  name  of  the  founder  was  Russell,  the  family 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  so  he  called  the  town 
Bedford. 

New  Berne,  or  Newbem,  N.'C.''  From  Berne, 
Switserland,  the  native  place  of  Christopher,  Baron 
de  Qraffenried,  who  in  1720  emigrated  to  and 
settled  near  Uiis  place. 

New  Brunswick  {brii,iuf'^w^).  Received  its  name 
in  oompUment  to  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

New  England.  "That  part  of  America  in  the 
ocean  sea  opposite  Nova  Albion  in  the  South  Sea, 
discovered  by  the  ever-memorable  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  his  voyage  about  the  world,  in  regard 
whereof  this  is  styled  New  England,  being  in  the 
same  latitude." 

Newfoundland  {nvf-fHrMAnd),  The  earliest  of 
the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  The 
name  originally  applied  to  the  regions  discovered 
by  the  two  Cabots,  and  included  a  great  portion 
of  the  North  American  coast.  The  island  to 
which  the  name  is  now  restricted  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  Island  of  St.  John,  so  called  because 
discovered  by  John  Cabot  on  St.  John's  Day,  Jtme 
24,  1497. 

New  Hampshire.  Name  given  to  the  State,  in 
1629,  by  Jolm  Mason,  in  compliment  to  his  native 
county  in  England. 

New  Harmony.  Town  in  Posey  County,  Indiana, 
settled  by  the  "Harmonists,"  and  named  for  their 
sect. 

New  Haven.  County  and  town  in  same  county, 
in  Connecticut,  settled  by  parties  from  Boston,  who 
called  it  a  "new  haven."  Originally  Quinnipfpac, 
from  the  Indian  name  of  the  river  Quinnepyooghq, 
"long  water  place."  The  present  name  substituted 
"by  the  court,"  September  5,  1640. 

New  Holland.  The  name  given  to  Australia 
previous  to  its  settlement  by  the  British. 

New  Jersey.  In  compliment  to  Carteret,  who 
had  defended  the  Isle  of  Jersey  (Csesarea,  one  of  the 
Channel  Islands,)  against  the  long  parliament. 
Ori^linally  called  New  Sweden  (when  a  Dutch  pos- 
session). 

New  London.  City  and  county  in  Connecticut, 
and  town  in  Stanly  County,  North  Carolina,  named 
for  the  city  in  England. 

New  Mexico.    A  diHtingiiishing  name  from  *'oUr* 


Mexico,  it  having  been  a  former  possession  of  Mexico; 
Mexico  from  the  Aztec  god,  "Mexitli."  The  terri- 
tory was  called  Nova  Mexicana  by  Antonio  de 
Espejo  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Santa  F6. 

New  Orleans  (nu  dr'-ie-dm).  La.  Translation 
of  the  French  name  NauveUe  Orleans,  given  by 
them  in  honor  of  the  Duo  d'Orleans,  then  Regent 
of  France. 

Newport,  B.  I.  In  honor  of  the  Finglish  admiral 
Christopher  Newport  (under  James  I.). 

News.  The  plural  of  the  adjective  new  (early 
modem  English  newe),  not  a  native  English  idiom 
but  a  translation  of  the  French  nouvelles,  news,  de- 
rived from  the  Old  French  novelee,  or  medieval  Latin 
nova,  plural  of  novum  a  new  thing.  Popularly  the 
origin  of  the  term  news  has  been  explained  as  in- 
formation from  the  four  points  of  the  compass — 
NEWS,  north,  east,  west,  south. 

New  York  (State).  Denominated  in  honor  of 
James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 

New  York  City.  Named  from  the  State.  The 
island  on  which  the  city  is  mainly  located,  known 
as  Manhattan  Island.     (See  Manhattan.) 

New  Zealand  {zi'-land).  Name  given  by  Dutch 
navigators,  the  word  Zeeland  denoting  "sea-land," 
being  significant  of  the  low  countries. 

Niagara  (nv^-d-ni).  From  the  Indian  word 
Neagara,  meaning  "across  the  neck,"  an  allusion 
to  a  strip  of  land  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
The  name  has  passed  through  many  changes  in 
spelling  in  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Another 
derivation  given  is  from  Oniawgarah,  "the  thunder 
of  waters." 

Nice  {nla),  A  town  on  the  Riviera,  is  the  French 
form  of  the  Italian  Nizza. 

Nicholas  (nlfc'-o-tes).  From  the  Latin  name, 
Nicolaua,  signifying  "conqueror  of  the  people." 
Dutch,  Nicolaas  (more  frequently  Klaas);  Fr., 
Nicolas;  Ger.,  Nicolaus;  Gr.,  Nikolaos;  Hun., 
Miklos;  IL,  Niccolo  or  Nicolo;  Lai.,  NicolaUs; 
Port.,  Nicolao;  Ruas.,  Nikolai  or  Nikolas;  Sp., 
Nicolas;  Sw.,  Nils. 

Nicodemus  (nlfc-5-de'-wiii«).  From  the  Greek, 
meaning,  "victory  of  the  people,"  or  the  "con^ 
queror  of  the  people." 

Niel  (n^O-     An  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  Nigel. 

Nigel  {nl'-gl}).  A  name  derived  from  the  Latin 
nigeUus,  "somewhat  black";  a  diminutive  of  niger, 
"black." 

Nile.  Callej  in  Old  Egyptian  either  Hapi  or 
P-iero,  "the  river,"  of  which  Nehar  Misraim,  "the 
river  of  Egjrpt,"  or  simply  Nahal,  "the  valley"  or 
"stream,"  were  Semitic  translations.  The  Greek 
name  NUus  was  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
Phenician  name  Nahal.  The  Arabs  now  call  it 
Bakr,  "the  sea,"  the  two  Niles  being  distinguished 
as  Bahr-d-Azrak,  "the  turbid"  or  Blue  Nile,  and 
Bahr-eL-Abyad,  the  "clear"  or  White  Nile.  The 
Nile  was  also  called  Sihor,  the  "blue"  or  "dark" 
river,  of  which  Nilus  might  conceivably  be  an 
Aryan  translation,  like  the  Nilab  or  "blue  water" 
in  the  Punjab. 

Niobrara  (ni-5-6ra'-ni)  Blver,  Neb.  From  the 
Indian  ni,  "water,"  abrara,  "wide,"  "the  broad 
water." 

Nita  (ne'-id),  A  feminine  name  derived  from 
Annita,  a  diminutive  of  Ann. 

Noah  (nd'-d).  From  the  Hebrew,  Noah,  signi- 
fying "rest."  Anibic,  Nooh  or  Nuh. 

Noel  (nd'-^O.  From  the  French  name,  Noel,  so 
named  from  Noel,  "Christmas,"  from  being  bom  on 
the  day  of  that  festival.  Fr.,  No3l;  Lai.,  Natalis  or 
Noehus. 

Nora,  Norah  (nd'-ni).  Irish  feminine  names 
corrupted  from  Onora,  from  the  English  name 
Honora.  As  an  English  name  Nora  may  some- 
times be  an  abbreviation  of  Leonora. 

Norfolk,  Va.  From  the  county  in  England  of 
that  name.     (Anglo-Saxon,  north  "fork.") 

Norman     (n^-man).      Means    "bom    in    Nor- 
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mandy,'*  or  "of  Norman  eztraotion."   LoA.,  Nor- 
mannus^  ^ 

Normandy  (ndr'-mdn-cfi).  Called  Normandie  m 
French.  The  province  was  occupied  early  in  the 
Tenth  Century  bv  the  Northmen,  whose  name  on 
French  soil  gradually  changed  to  Normans.  A 
former  government  of  France. 

North  Carolina  {kdr-o-^'-nd).  North  and  South 
Carolina  were  originally  Carolina,  The  name  was 
given  in  1564,  at  the  tmie  of  the  first  colonijuition 
by  the  Huguenots  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  of 
France.  The  English  later  preserved  the  name  in 
honor  of  Charles  II.  of  England. 

North  Sea*  Indicative  of  its  position  geographi- 
cally. 

Norwalk,  Conn.  From  the  Indian  nayano,  "the 
middle  land,"  "a  tract  between  two  rivers." 

Nova  Scotia  (no'-vd  ake'-shSr^)  or  "New  Scot- 
land," was  the  pedantic  name  given  by  James 
I.  to  the  French  colony  of  Acadia,  when  he  granted 
it  by  patent  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  a  Scotch- 
man, on  Uie  pretext  of  its  having  been  discovered 
by  Cabot  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Nova  Zembia  (no'^  zim'-blA),  A  mixture  of  the 
Latin  and  Slavomc,  literally  "new  land." 

November.  The  ninth  month  in  the  Roman  cal- 
endar.   From  the  Latin  novem,  nine. 

Obadlah  (d-6(WI'-d).  From  the  Hebrew  Ohhor 
dhyah,  "servant  or  worshiper  of  Jehovah." 

Oberlln  (d'-6«r-Hn).  Village  in  Lorain  County, 
Ohio,  named  for  Jean  Frederick  Oberlin,  a  philan- 
thropist. 

Ocklawaha  (diMd-wet'-M)  River,  Fla.  The 
Seminole  Indian  name,  meaning  "muddy  place." 

Oeklockonee  (dk4dk'-6-ng)  Blver,  Fla.  From  the 
Indian  (Seminole),  meaning  "yellow  water." 

Oemalgee  {dk-mUV-ge)  Elver,  Ga.  From  the 
Creek  Indian  name,  Ok<MniUgi,  "the  turbulent 
stream." 

Oconee  (o-kd'-^e)  River, 
nole  Indian  word  eknoni, 
small  river." 

Octave.    See  Octavius. 

Oetavla   (dk-td'^vi^).     Feminine    of 
Fr.t  Octavie;  /<.,  Octavia;  La/.,  Octavia. 

Oetavliis.  (dk-td'^Bi^Ha).  Latin  name  signifying 
"the  eighth."  i.  e.,  the  eighth  son  in  order  of  birth. 
Fr.,  Octave;  //.,  Octavio;  Lat,,  Octavius;  Sp,,  Oc- 
tavio. 

October.  Means  "the  eighth  month."  From 
the  Latin  octo^  eight.  ^ 

Odd  FeUowB.  A  fanciful  name  assumed  by  the 
original  founders  of  the  society. 

Ogdensbniv,  N.  T.  Named  from  Samuel  Ogden, 
the  first  proprietor. 

Ohio.  State  in  the  Union,  river  and  counties  in 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia.  An  Indian 
word  meaning  "the  beautiful  river." 

Okeechobee  (d-A;e-cAd'-6e)  Lake,  Fla.  Seminole 
Indian  word  meaning  "grassy  lake,"  also  spelled 
Okitchobi. 

OkeOnokee  (d-ki-fin^o'-k^  Swamp,  Ga*  A 
Choctaw  word,  okefinocau  "quivering  water." 

Oklahoma  (dk-td-ho'-md),  A  Choctaw  word 
signifving  "red  people,"  oWo,  "people,*^  homat 
"red.  Another  word  is  given  meaning  "home 
for  all  Indians." 

Old  Balley>  The.  The  principal  criminal  court 
of  England,  situated  on  the  street  named  Old 
Bailey,  which  runs  from  Newgate  to  Ludgate  Hill, 
not  far  from  St.  Paul's,  London.  It  was  the  site 
of  the  Roman  valltun,  forming  part  of  the  city's 
fortifications  external  to  the  Wall,  hence  Ballium 
and  Bailey.  A  vallum  was  a  rampart  of  palisades, 
so  called  from  vallua,  a  stake,  and  was  planted  on 
the  top  of  the  aoger^  or  mound,  thrown  up  for  the 
purposes  of  defense. 

Old  Dgomlnlon  (do-mCn'-f^n).  A  name  popularly 
given  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  Its  origin  is  vari- 
ously explained.   Perhaps  the  best  account  is  that 


Ga.     From  the  Semi- 
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Ci4;>tain  John  Smith  called  Vir|^  "Old  Yxr^aSmT 
to  distinguish  it  from  "New  Virginia,"  as  tlie  New 
England  oolonv  was  called.  Tne  colony  of  Vir- 
gima  was  alluded  to  in  documents  as  "the  ccXodj 
and  dominion  of  Virginia";  hence  the  phrniw*, 
"the  Old  Dominion." 

Old  Jewry.  One  of  the  localities  allotted  in  cMen 
times  as  a  residence  for  the  Jews.  The  terminal  ry 
is  the  Old  Ekiglish  ru  or  ra,  having  a  collective  aic- 
nification,  as  in  rookery,  eyry  (eggery)*  poultvy.  eCe. 

Old  Point  Cknnfort.  Town  in  Elisabeth  County. 
Virginia,  so  named  by  Capt.  Christopher  Newport, 
because  he  found  it  a  safe  haven  after  a  sewfe 
storm;  the  "Old"  added  to  distinguish  it  from 
New  Point  Comfort  a  few  miles  away. 

Olive.  Derived,  perhaps,  throu^  the  Fk^encli, 
from  the  Latin  Olivia^  the  "olive  tree,"  an  emblein 
of  peace. 

Oliver  (dr-{-v2r).  From  French  oUvier,  an  olive- 
tree,  from  the  Latin  oZmd.  Dutch,  Olivier;  Fr^ 
Olivier;  It,  Oliviero  or  Uliviero]  Lot,,  Olivarus  or 
Olivarius;  5p.,  Oliverio;  Sw.,  Olivier. 

OU?to  (p-Ov'^l-d),  The  feminme  of  Oliver. 
Danish,  Olivia;  Dutch,  Olivia;  Fr.,  Olivie;  Gtr^ 
Olivia;  Sw.,  Olivia. 

Oljrmpta  (d-ffm'-pl-d).  In  ancient  geography,  a 
valley  in  Elis,  Peloponnesus,  Greece,  situated  on 
the  Alpheus.  It  is  famous  as  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated sanctuaiy  of  Zeus  and  the  Olympic  Garnet, 
the  most  important  of  the  great  public  samee  d 
classical  antiquity. 

Oljrmpla  (o-ftm'-pM),  or  Olymplas  (a-Um'-pl-m^ 
From  the  Greek,  meaning  "belonging  to  OlyrnpusT 
"divine."  Fr.,  Olsmtipe*;  Chr,,  Olympias;  LaL, 
Olympias  or  Olympia. 

Omaha   (o'-md-Ad).    Citv  in  Douglas    Countsr. 
Nebraska.    An  Indian  word,  meaning  "up-etream. 
also  the  name  of  a  tribe  designated  as    upstream 
Deoole." 

Oneida  (d-nV-dd)  Lake,  N.  T.  The  name  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  the  word  signifying  "the  people  of 
the  beacon  stone,"  so  named  from  a  tradition  con- 
cerning a  certain  stone  which  followed  them  io 
their  wanderings,  finallv  resting  on  the  summit  at 
one  of  their  highest  hills,  from  which  their  beaoon 
fires  could  be  seen  the  greatest  distance,  and  upon 
which  they  afterwards  assembled  to  hold  council 
or  prepare  for  war. 

Onondaga  (On^^nndd'-ifd)  Lake,  N.  T.  From  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  the  On-ti-ah-an-tamie^  the  word 
meaning  "the  place  of  the  hills,"  also  translated 
as  "the  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL" 

Ontario  (Sn4d'-rl-6).  One  of  the  Great  Lakea. 
county,  in  New  York,  and  a  village  in  Vernon 
County,  Wisconsin.  An  Indian  word,  said  by  one 
authority  to  mean  "beautiful  lake";  by  another, 
"beautiful  prosi>ect  of  rocks,  hills,  and  water." 
Still  anoUier  derives  Uie  word  from  the  native 
Onontac,  "the  village  on  the  mountain,"  and  chief 
seat  of  the  Onandagas. 

Opellka  {dp-^-H'-hd),  Ala.  Taken  from  the 
swamp's  name,  the  Seminole  name  of  which  was 
opilualaikata,  '  a  large  swamp." 

OpbeUa  (d-/e'-a-d,  o-fd'-ifd).  From  the  Greek. 
meaning  "help,"  "usefulness."  Fr.,  Oph61ie;  Gr^ 
Ophelia;  IaU.,  Ophelia. 

Orange  Free  State.  So  called  because  the  origi- 
nal settlers  were  emigrants  from  the  principality  of 
Orange,  in  Holland.  Now  called  Orange  River 
Colony. 

Orangemen  {Hr'-inj-fnin),  Irish  Protestants. 
The  name  was  given  about  the  end  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  their  BUiq;>ort 
of  the  cause  of  William  III.  of  England,  prince  of 
Orange. 

Oregon  (dr'-e^Sn),  State  of  the  Union,  and  s 
county  in  Missouri.  The  name  said  to  have  beeo 
derived  from  Orioanum,  a  species  of  wild  sage 
found  along  the  coast  in  the  State,  but  aaoUier 
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Authority  states  that  it  Is  dsriyed  from  the  Spanish 
Oregonea,  which  name  was  given  the  Indian  tribes 
inhabiting  that  region,  by  a  Jesuit  priest,  the  word 
meaning  ^'big-eared  men." 

Orlgen  (^•^'Sn).  Meanings  "descended  from 
HoniSy"  an  Ef^ti&Q  deity.  Fr,,  Origene;  Or., 
Origenes;  Laf./Origc 


Oricney  {&rkr^n£)  Isles*  Expresses  the  Gaelic  for 
the  "isles  of  whales,  or  porpoises." 

Oriando  (fir-Ukn'-dd),  A  form  of  Roland.  /<., 
Orlando;  Lai..  Orlandus. 

Orieans  {(Or-U-dnz.  French^  dr4d-di/).  Means 
"Aurelian's  city/'  from  Aiu^hanum,  named  after 
the  Emperor  Aurelian. 

Orsoiu  A  masculine  name,  derived,  like  the 
Italian  Orso,  from  the  Latin 'tir«u«,  "a  bear." 

Osage  (dsdf,  d^sdf)  Biver*  Bio.  From  the 
Indian,  translated  "the  strong," 

Osawattomle  (^-<l-t(;dt'-d-m^),  Kan*  A  composite 
word,  Osa  and  WoUomie,  formed  from  the  names  of 
the  nvers  Osage  and  Pottawottomie. 

Oscar*  From  the  Old  German  name  Otkar, 
"very  renowned." 

Oskaloosa  (d«4;d-Zd9'-«d)  Kan*  A  compound 
word,  Otka,  name  of  an  Indian  chief.  Looser,  his 
wife. 

Osmund*  Some  translate  this  name  "house- 
peace."  Wachter  renders  it  "excellent,  gallant, 
Drave  man." 

Oswald  (difvxdd).  From  Old  German  os-^ufdU. 
"illustrious  magistrate,  prefect  or  administrator. 

Oswego  (ds-4£^-^d),  N*  T*  From  the  river,  the 
Iroquois  name  being  ostoaaeh,  "flowing  out." 

Otho  (S^-iho),  or  Otto  (Of-td).  Some  translate 
Otho  "happy/^  and  Otto  "rich,"  but  they  would 
seem  to  be  the  same  name.  It  comes  from  Old 
German  od,  "excelling,  happy,  fortunate."  Dutch, 
Otto;  Fr.,  Othon;  Ger.,  Otto;  It.,  Ottone;  Led., 
Otho;  8p.,  Otonio:  Sw^  Otto. 

Ottawa  {dtf-d-wd).  The  capital  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  stands  on  the  River  Ottawa,  which  pre- 
serves the  name  of  the  OUawa  or  Otaxia  tribe,  an 
Algonquin  term  meaning  "traders,"  literally,  "he 
trades/' 

Ottoman  {6e-i&^man)  Empire*  The  official  title 
of  the  realm  subject  to  the  Sultan,  takes  its  name 
from  Othman,  the  £kair  under  whom  the  Turks 
first  advanced  Into  Europe.  Othman  is  the  Tartar 
word  ataman,  which  we  have  in  the  title  of  the 
Hetman  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  means  a  "com- 
mander of  horse,"  at,  "a  horse." 

Ovid  (^-id).  From  the  Latin,  meaning  "goat," 
or  "sheep,"  or  both.  Dutch,  Ovidius;  Fr.,  Ovide; 
Oer.,  Ovicuus;  It.,  Ovidio;  Lai..  Ovidius. 

Owego  (d^u^-^d),  N*  Y*  Delaware  Indian  word, 
ahwaga,  "where  the  valley  widens." 

Owen*  Probably  from  the  Irish  name  Eogan, 
signifying  "youth.'' 

Oxford*  Anglo-Saxon  Oxnafard,  the  "ford  of  the 
oxen,"  is  a  name  of  the  same  class  as  Shefford,  the 
"sheep  ford,"  Hertford  and  Swinford  in  England, 
or  Ochsenf urt  and  Schweinf urt  in  Germany. 

Osark  {d-zOrW).  County  and  city  in  Christian 
County,  Missouri,  and  viUsxe  in  Dale  County, 
Alabama.  A  corruption  of  the  French  name 
auxarcs,  meaning  "with  bows."  a  term  descriptive 
of  the  Indians  who  inhabitea  the  country.  It  is 
also  claimed,  especially  for  the  mountains,  that  the 
name  is  a  provincial  composite  of  the  river  Osage 
and  Arkansas,  lying  between  the  Oz  and  Ark,  i.  e., 
osarA;. 

Pacific  Ocean*  Is  the  English  translation  of 
Mar  Pacifico,  or  Oceano  PaciAco,  the  somewhat 
inappropnate  name  bestowea  by  Magellan,  in 
1521,  on  the  g^reat  ocean  which  he  was  the  first  to 
traverse. 

Paducah  (pd-dfi'-Jbd),  Ky*  From  the  name  of 
an  Indian  chief,  "Paducah.^' 

Palestine  (pd2'-4s4ln).  From  the  Greek  PoJUbb- 
Una,  »  name  indicating  that  the  Greek  mariners 


first  knew  Canaan  as  the  land  of  the  Philistines 
inhabiting  the  coast.  The  latter  arrived,  probably 
from  Cyprus,  after  the  Hebrew  conquest  and  before 
the  time  of  Rameses  HI.,  on  whose  monumenta 
they  appear  as  Pviisla, 

PaUsades  (pdM-sodzO.  Tlie*  A  basaltic  blulS 
extending  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Hudson 
in  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  It 
conunenoes  opposite  the  northern  part  of  New 
York  City,  and  continues  northward  about  eighteen 
miles.     Height,  200-500  feet. 

Pall  MaU  (jp&rmH').  A  fine  street  in  London* 
leading  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  the  Green  Park. 
Its  name  is  a  modem  spelling  of  paiUe  maULe,  the 
title  of  a  French  game  of  ball  somewhat  similar  to 
croquet,  first  played  in  this  London  thoroughfare 
about  1621. 

Palo  Alto  (pd'-/d  af-<a).  Town  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  California.  A  Spanish  phrase  meaning 
'*  high  stick." 

Pamlico  ipAnV-Kk-S)  Sound,  N*  C*  From  a  tribe 
of  Indians  called  the  Pamlicoes. 

Pamphlet*  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  Greek  authoress,  Pamphylia,  who  com- 

C"  d  a  history  of  the  world  in  thirty-five  little 
ks. 

Panama  {pdn-d^^mdf .  Spanish,  ^nd-mAO.  Was 
the  native  name  of  a  village  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
the  Gulf  and  Isthmus  of  Manama.  Here,  in  1510, 
Avila  founded  the  oldest  existing  dty  in  America. 
Panama  is  believed  to  be  a  Guarani  word  meaning 
a  "butterfly,"  and  also,  according  to  WuUerstorf, 
signifying  a  "mudfish,"  perhaps  because  the  flaps 
of  the  mudfish  resemble  the  wings  of  a  butterfly. 
From  the  town  of  Panama  the  name  was  extended 
to  the  Isthmus,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Republic 

Panama  Bay*    The  bay  of  "mudfish." 

Paolo*    See  Paul. 

Papua  (pa'-|N8>-d^.  A  Portuguese  term  for 
"frizzled,"  m  alludms  to  the  enormous  frizzled 
heads  of  hair  worn  by  the  natives. 

Paraguay  (p^-d-yi0d).  River  and  republic  of 
South  America,  meaning  "the  river  of  waters," 
referring  to  its  numerous  tributaries. 

Paris  {pHr'-U.  French,  V^^)-  From  the 
name  of  the  KelUc  tribe  Parisii.  It  was  called  by 
the  Romans  Lutetia  Parisiorum,  the  "bright  city  of 
the  Parisii,"  from  the  white  stone  used  in  builcung. 

Parkersburg*  Citv  in  Wood  County,  West  Virw 
ginia,  named  for  Alexander  Parker  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PameU  O^Ar^-n^.  A  feminine  name  corrupted 
from  Petronilla. 

Parry  Islands*  Named  for  the  famous  Arctic 
navigator.  Sir  W.  E.  Parry,  to  whom  their  discovery 
was  due. 

Pasadena  (pAd-d-de'-nd).  City  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  California.  An  Indian  word  meaning 
"crown  of  the  valley." 

Paschal  (pds'-kdl.  French,  p&a-kdT).  Means 
"belonging  to  Easter,"  or  "bom  at  Easter."  dr., 
Pascal;  It.,  Pasquale;  Lot.,  Paschalis;  Sw.,  Pas- 
cual. 

Passaic  (pdisd'-Vc).  County,  city,  and  river  in 
New  Jersey;  derived  either  from  the  Indian  word 
Passaic  or  Passajeek^  "a  valley,"  or  from  the 
Indian  equivalent  of  "peace." 

Passamaquoddy  (paa-^md-kwdiT'dt).  Bav  on 
coast  of  Maine.  An  Indian  word  meaning ' '  pollock 
ground,"  or  "pollock-plenty  space." 

Passumpsic  (pds-sump'-sik)  Rl?er,  Vt*  Indian 
word  meaning  "much  clear  river." 

Patagonia  (pdM-^d'-ni-d).  So  styled  by  Ma- 
gellan in  accordance  with  the  Spanish  word  patagon, 
meaning  a  "large,  clumsy  foot."  It  was  from  the 
fact  of  seeing  the  impressions  of  the  laige  shoes  of 
the  aborigines  that  he  at  once  concluded  the  coun- 
try must  be  inhabited  by  giants. 

PaUpsco  (pd-tdps'-kd)  Blver,  Md*  From  the 
Indian  name  patapiqui,  "black  water." 
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Pmtenioster  Bow  (pfi'-«r  nda^-Or  r^.  A  8<zeet 
in  London,  north  of  dt.  Paul's,  long  famons  as  a 
center  ni  book  publishing.  It  is  said  to  be  so 
named  from  Uie  pra3rer  books  or  rosaries  sold  in  it. 

Patersoo*  Ci^  in  Passaic  County,  New  Jersey, 
named  for  William  Patterson,  an  early  governor. 

Patience*  Found  as  a  masculine  as  well  as  a 
feminine  name.     The  name  explains  itself. 

PatHck  (pdf^rVc).  From  the  Latm  PatHehia, 
meaning  "patrician."  "noble."  Dutchf  Patricius; 
Fr.,  Patrice;  It.,  Patricio;  LaL,  Patricius;  5p., 
Patricio. 

Paul  Ml.  French,  jM.  German.  potuO.  A 
name  denved  from  the  Hebrew,  signifying  "small 
in  stature."  Dahish,  Paxil  or  Paulus;  DtUch, 
Paulus;  Fr.,  Paul;  Orr.,  Paul;  Or.,  Paulos;  Hun- 
garian, Pal;  It,  Paolo:  Lat.,  Paulus;  PclUh, 
Pawel;  Port.,  Paulo;  Rusit.,  Pavel;  5p.,  Pablo; 
Svj.,  PauL 

Paulina  {p^l^-nd,  p64V^nd.)  The  feminine  of 
PauL  Fr.,  Pauline;  Ger.,  Pauline;  IL,  Paolina; 
Lot..  Paulina. 

Pauline  {jtd-Uvf.  French,  pd-Un').  A  French 
name  derived  from  the  Roman  name  Faulina. 

Payette  (p^»-^)  River,  Idaho*  Named  by  a 
French  trapper,  Jose  Payette. 

Peabody  Institute.  An  institute  at  Baltimore, 
founded  by  George  Peabody,  and  containing  a 
library,  conservatory  of  music,  art  gallery,  etc. 

Pearl  Blver*  Mlns*  The  Indian  name  was 
Tallahatchie,  signifying  "river  of  pearls,"  of  river 
stones,  obtained  from  a  peculiar  shell  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  canoes;  supposed  to  be  a  kind 
of  oyster. 

Pecos  {pO^-kds)  Blver,  Tex*  Named  by  the 
Spaniards,  from  peeoso,  "freckled,"  a  local  sug- 
gestion in  the  appearance  of  its  waters. 

Pedro*     See  Peter. 

Peeksklll*  Village  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  named  for  Jan  Peek,  a  Dutch  mariner  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

Pekin  (vi-Mn'),  or  Peking  (p^Wn{7'),ChinesejPe^ 
king.  The  "north  court"  or  "northern  capital," 
has  been  so  called  since  1421,  when  the  third  Ming 
Emperor  transferred  hither  the  residence  of  the 
court  from  Nanking,  the  "southern  court." 

Pembina  {phn'-bl-nA),  Dak*  Contraction  of 
Ojibway  Indian  word  ane^eminan,  a  red  berry 
growing  in  that  vicinity,  which  Michauz  regards  as 
a  variety  of  the  cranberry  of  the  East. 

Pend  Oreille  (p^htd-d-rel')  Lake^Idaho*  From  the 
French,  meaning  "ear-ring,"  suggested  by  its 
shape. 

Penelope  (pi-nH'-d-pe).  The  Greek  name  which 
some  render  "female  weaver";  others  define  it 
"a  web,"  and  "a  garment,"  because  the  wife  of 
Ulysses  was  the  best  weaveress.  Fr.,  P^n61ope; 
Or.,  Penelope;  Ixrf.^enelope. 

Pennsylvania*  William  Penn  oriflnnally  de> 
signed  calling  the  territory  "New  Wales,^'  but 
alt^ward  suggested  the  word  Sylvanl^  as  suitable 
for  a  land  covered  with  forests.  The  King  of 
England,  in  1681,  prefixed  the  word  "Penn"  in 
honor  of  William  renn;  literal  translation,  "Penn's 
woods." 

Pem&sylvaiila  Ave*  The  principal  avenue  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Its  most  important  section 
Hes  between  the  capitol  and  the  treasury. 

Penobscot  (pi-ndb'skdt).  Derived  from  the 
Indian  word  penobakeag,  meaning  "rocky  place," 
or  "river  of  rocks."  Aliso  said  to  be  the  name  of 
an  Indian  tribe. 

Pensaoola  (p9n^8d-^-2d).  Bay  and  elty  in 
Escambia  County,  Florida.  Said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Indian  word  Pan^ha-oHa,  meaning  "hair 
people."  The  French  Kive  to  the  bay  the  name 
of  Part-d&'Audo98,  also  Bai  de  St.  Mariette. 

Peoria  (p^-d'-ri-d).  County  and  city  in  Illinois 
and  nation  in  Indian  Territory.  An  Indian  word 
msaning  "plaee  where  there  are  fat  beasts." 


Perdval  (p^r^-^V-DoI).  An  old  maaeoline  Imi|>- 
tismal  name,  derived  from  a  local  name  in  Nor^ 
mandy.  It  probably  means  "oompanloo  of  tbe 
chalice." 

Percy*  A  name  derived  from  Perd^  a  psiiflli  azid 
canton  near  St.  Lo,  in  Normandy. 


ing 

Peregrinus;  _ 

Lot..  Peregrinus;  Sio.,  Per^rinus. 

P^re-la-Chalse  or  Pere  Lachalse  (p^  lOnthBaf^ 
The  French  cemetery  so  named  is  the  site  of  a 
great  monastery  foimded  by  Louis  XIV.,  of  which 
P^re  la  Chaise,  a  favorite  confessor  of  that  hixurious 
monarch,  was  the  first,  superior.  He  died  in  1709. 
After  the  Revolution,  the  groimds  were  laid  out  for 
a  cemetery. 

Pemambaco  (Mr-nltm-hab^-kS),  An  important 
city  of  Brasfl.  Means  '*the  mouth  of  hdO.**  in 
allusion  to  ihe  violent  suif  alwajTS  distinguiahed  at 
the  mouth  of  its  chief  river,  the  Amason. 

PersepoUs  (^-sSp'-iy-Rs).  In  ancient  geofrapby, 
one  of  the  capitals  ca  the  Persian  Empire,  situated 
not  far  from  the  Kur.  about  thirty-five  miles  north- 
east of  the  modem  Shiras. 

Persia  {pir'-sMr^,  pir'-shA,  pir'-thd).  Name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  region,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Per8Qx>lis.  originally  overrun  by  a  wild  brandi 
of  the  Ayrian  race  called  the  Parsa,  meaning  in  the 
native  tongue  "the  tigers."  The  Persian  name  for 
the  ooimtry  is  Iran. 

Perth  Aniboy*  N.  J.  One  of  its  landed  propm- 
tors  was  James  Drummond.  the  Eari  of  PerUi.  who 
named  the  original  settlement  Towne  of  Parth\  tiie 
point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Karitan  was 
known  as  Ambo  Point,  and  early  attachment  or 
consolidation  gave  its  present  name. 

Peru  {pl-r6^').  Received  its  name  from  its 
principal  river,  the  Rio  Paro,  upon  which  stands 
the  ancient  city  of  Paniru.  The  Brasilian  term 
Para,  however  modified,  is  at  all  times  suggestive 
of  a  river. 

Peter  (pi'-tir).  From  the  Greek,  signifying  a 
"rock,"  properly,  a  "stone."  Danish,  Peaer; 
Dutch,  Pieter;  Fr.,  Pierre;  Oer.,  Peter;  Or.,  Petna; 
Hungarian,  Peter;  It.,  Pietro;  Lot.,  Petrus;  PoUik, 
Piotr;  Port.,  Pedio;  Russ..  Piotr;  Sp.,  Pedro;  Sw., 
Peter. 

Petersburg,  Va*  Orisinally  named  Peter's  Point« 
after  the  trader  Peter  Jones,  who  opened  a  d^Mit 
here. 

Petrograd,  formeriy  St,  Petersburg.  The  capital 
of  Russia,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  who,  having 
in  1702  taken  the  Swedish  forts  on  the  Neva,  in  the 
following  year  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fort  which 
he  called  Peterburg  (Fort  Peter),  on  an  island  in  the 
Neva,  the  nucleus  and  now  the  most  densely  popu> 
lated  portion  of  the  city.  In  1914.  by  Russiaa 
imperial  decree,  the  name  St.  Petersburg  was 
changed  to  Petrograd. 

Pharaoh  (fS'-ro,  fa'-rd-o).  A  title  given  to  the 
Egyptian  kinj^.  From  the  Hebrew  Paroh,  whidi 
has  oeen  vanously  trandated  "son  of  the  sun," 
"mouth  of  the  sun,"  "voice  of  God,"  and  "sxm" 
only.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is  "the 
king"  or  "great  house." 

Phobc*    See  Phoebe. 

Philadelphia  (fU-d-d&*'fUd\  Pa*  Prom  two 
Greek  words  meaning  "loved  or  friendly"  and 
"brother,"  applied  as  "brotherly  love.'*  The 
Indian  name  of  the  locality  was  Coaquannok, 
"grove  of  tall  pine  trees." 

Philemon  ifi4i'^mdn).  Means  "saluting."  Fr., 
Phil6mon;  Or.,  Philemon;  It,  Filemone;  LaL, 
Philemon. 

PhUetns  (JU^-tlia).  From  the  Greek,  meaning 
"beloved."  Or.,  Phlletos;  It,  FUeto;  LaL, 
Philetus. 

Phinbert  (/{T-^-b^,  or  PhUebert*  From  th« 
Teutonic,  signifying  "famouidy  bright."      ZXmUk, 
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Philibert;  Fr.,  Phflibert;  JU  FlUberto;:  LaL, 
PhilebertuB. 

PMHp  {fU'4p).  From  the  Greek  xmme  signi- 
fying, **fond  of  horses."  Dutch,  Philippus;  Fr,, 
Phihppe;  Oer.,  Philipp;  Gr.,  Philippos;  Hunoarian, 
Filep;  It,  Filippo;  Lot.,  Philippus;  PoUah,  Filip; 
Port,,  Felippe;  Aim«.,  Philipp  or  Filip;  Sp,,  Felipe; 
Sto„  Filip. 

FhlUppft  (JURp'-pd),  A  feminine  name  fonned 
from  Philip.  DutcK  Philippa;  Ger.,  Philippine; 
Gr.,  Philippa;  It.,  Filippa;  LaL,  Philippa;  Sp., 
Felipa;  Sw,,  Fllippina. 

PhlUppl  (flUp'-i).  Named  after  Philip  of  Maoe- 
don. 

Philippines  ijW-KpJlm).  Were  disoovered  by 
Magellan  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Lasarus,  1521,  and 
hence  called  bv  him  Archipdago  de  San  Lazaro, 
a  name  changed  in  1542  to  udas  Filipinas  in  honor 
of  Philip  II.,  in  whose  reign  the  Spanish  colonisa- 
tion of  the  islands  was  begun. 

Plinils,  Derived  from  the  Greek  PhyUis,  name 
of  a  country  woman  introduced  in  Vinnl's  Eldogues, 
and  of  a  nurse  of  Lycurgus,  King^  of  Tiiraoe,  ami  of 
a  nurse  of  the  Emperor  Domitian.  It  means  '*a 
green  branch  covered  with  leaves,  a  leaf,  foliage, 
a  heap  of  leaves." 

Piiliieas  (J%n''6-€ui).  From  the  Hebrew 
Piynhhaa,  "mouth  of  brass."  Fr.,  Phin^as;  It., 
Fineo;I<<i<.,  Phineas;  Sp,,  Phinees. 

Fhcebe  (f^-be).  From  the  Greek  name,  meaning 
"clear,  pure,  bright."  Fr.,  Ph6b6;  Gr,,  Phoibe; 
It,  Febe;  LaL,  Phoebe. 

Fh  jIUs.    See  Phillis. 

Fleeadllly  ipfLkf-hA-tOlS).  The  great  thoroughfare 
in  London  between  Hyde  Park  Comer  and  the 
Hasrmarket.  The  street  was  named  from  a  house 
of  entertainment  (Piccadilly  House)  which  stood  in 
the  Haymarket  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  name 
originally  comes  from  the  picardils  or  small  stiff 
coUars  once  worn  by  Finglish  gallants. 

Pierre.    See  Peter. 

Fleler.    See  Peter. 

Fletermarltibiirg  (p^-tSr^mdrMte-MiV).  Named 
after  two  Boer  leaders. 

Fletro.     See  Peter. 

Flke'sFeak.  One  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  situated  in  Colorado,  seventy 
miles  south  by  west  oi  Denver.  It  was  discovered 
and  ascended  in  1806,  by  Lieutenant  (afterwards 
General)  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  a  surveying 
officer  of  the  United  States,  for  whom  it  was  named. 

FUiais  of  Hercules.  In  ancient  geography,  the 
two  opposite  promontories  Calpe  (Gibraltar)  in 
Europe  and  Abyla  in  Africa,  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  sentinels,  as 
it  were,  at  the  outlet  from  the  Mediterranean  into 
the  unknown  Atlantic. 

Flndan  (jAn^-chdn)  HUL  A  hill  in  the  northern 
part  of  Rome,  extending  in  a  long  ridge  east  from 
the  Tiber.    One  of  the  famous  "Seven  Hills." 

Fin  Miiniey.  Catharine  Howard,  wife  of  Henry 
VIII.,  introduced  pins  into  England  from  France. 
As  they  were  expensive  at  first,  a  separate  sum  for 
this  luxury  was  granted  to  the  ladies  by  their  hus- 
bands.    Hence  the  expression  "pin-money." 

Ftecataqna  (pEff-JbtXT-d-^bird)  ftlver,  N.  H.  From 
the  Indian  PUcataquanke,  "a  great  deer  place." 

Flttsbergh.  In  Pennsylvania,  was  originally 
ealled  Fort  Du  Quesne,  after  a  French  Gk)vemor  of 
Canada,  and  aftc^ard,  in  1758,  when  the  French 
had  been  driven  out  by  Washington,  it  was  renamed 
Fort  Pitt,  after  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  the 
name  Pittsburgh  being  adopted  in  1769. 

Plus.  From  the  Latin,  meaning  "pious."  Pr., 
Pie;Ger.,  Pius;  It.,  Pio;  Lai.,  Pius. 

Flantagenet  {pldnri&j'-e^H),  House  ef.  A  line 
of  English  kings  (1154-1399)  founded  by  Henry  II., 
son  dl  (Geoffrey,  cotmt  of  Anjou,  and  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  asBfumed  by  the  first  count  of  that  name 


from  his  having  caused  himself  to  be  scourged  with 
branches  of  broom  (pfemto  genmia)  as  penance  for 
some  crime  he  had  conmiitt^d. 

Plata,  Rio  de  la  (r^-d  d&  Id  pUX'-ta).  literaUy, 
"river  of  the  silver,"  was  named  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
in  1526,  by  reason  of  a  few  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, the  earnest  of  the  wealth  of  Peru,  which  he 
obtained  by  barter  from  the  natives,  and  which  he 
hoped  were  an  indication  of  an  El  Dorado  in  the 
interior. 

Platte  ipUU),  River  in  Nebraska,  (Colorado,  and 
Wyoming.  A  French  word  meaning  "dull,  flat, 
shallow,    singularly  applicable  to  this  stream. 

Puny  (|>an'-4).  From  the  Roman  naturalist 
Caius  Plimus.  Fr,,  Pline;  Ger,,,  Plinius;  IL,  Plinio; 
Lat.,  Plinius. 

Plymoutli  {pRm^-iUh).  Town  in  Plsrmouth 
(>>unty,  Massachusetts,  the  landing  place  of  the 
Pilgrims,  which  was  named  for  the  town  in  En^^nd 
where  they  were  most  hospitably  entertained  before 
sailing  for  America.  The  English  town  was  so 
called  because  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Plym. 

Pocomoke  {jpd'-^d^mdk)  Blrer,  Md.  From  its 
Indian  name  pockhammokik,  "broken  by  knobs, 
small  hill." 

Poets*  Comer.  A  space  in  the  east  side  of  the 
south  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  containing 
the  tablets,  statues,  busts,  or  monuments  of 
Shakeen>ere,  Ben  Jonson,  Chaucer,  Milton,  Spenser, 
and  other  British  poets,  actors,  divines,  and  great 
men.  Some  of  them  are  buried  near  or  under  their 
monuments. 

Point  Comfort,  Va.  Given  to  the  locality  in 
1607  by  the  first  colonists  on  their  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration up  the  James  River,  called  '*Poynt  Comfort 
on  accounte  of  the  goode  channel  and  safe  anchorage 
it  offered." 

Point  Judltli,  B.  I.  From  Judith  Quincy,  wife 
of  John  Hull,  the  coiner  of  the  rare  old  pine-tree 
shillings  of  1652. 

Point;  Finos  (pe'-^As),  Cal.  Named  Pinta  de 
Pinoe  by  '\^caino,  in  1603,  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  pine-tree. 

Point  Reyes  (point  r6f-U),  Cal.  From  Trss 
Reyes,  name  of  the  vessel  commanded  by  Aguilar 
of  Visoaino's  Spanish  expedition,  1603. 

Poitiers  orPoletlers  {poUir^.  French,  puxMklO. 
Town  in  France,  so  named  from  the  Piciones,  or 
Ptctam,  a  Keltic  people. 

Poland.  An  inversion  of  Land-Pole,  the  Slavonio 
for  "men  of  the  plains,"  who  first  overran  this 
territory.  It  is  called  Polen  or  Pohlen  in  German, 
Pologne  in  French,  and  PoUka  in  Polish. 

Pompey  {pdrn'-jX),  From  the  Latin  meeming 
"of  Pompeii,  i.  e.,  the  city  of  Pompeii.  Danish, 
Pompejus;  Dutch,  Pompejus;  Fr.,  Pompee;  It., 
Pompeo;  Lat.,  Pompeius. 

Fompey*s  FUlar.  A  CJorinthian  column  of  beau- 
tifully polished  red  granite  at  Alexandria,  standing 
on  a  pedestal  or  foundation  of  masonry. 

Fontchartraln  (pant^Ar-trdn').  Lake  in  Louisi- 
ana, named  for  a  French  count  who  was  an  early 
explorer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Fonte  Yeechlo  {p6n'-ti  vik^-ke-d).  A  bridge  in 
Florence,  over  the  Amo;  a  picturesq[ue  structure 
with  three  wide  arches,  rebuilt  in  1345.  The 
Focuiway  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  quaint  little 
shops,  exc^t  over  the  middle  arch,  where  there  is 
an  opening.  Over  the  south  row  of  shops  is  carried 
a  gallery,  built  by  Vascari,  connecting  the  Pitti 
Palace  with  the  UfBsi  and  the  Palasso  Vecchio. 

Popocatepetl  (p»-pd-A;d4d-pA'2).  A  lofty  volcano 
in  Mexico.  The  name  means  "smoking  mountain," 
from  the  Azteo  popoca,  "he  smokes,  and  tepstl, 
a  "mountain." 

Porta  Magglore  (pSr'-tanUUl-jd'-rS).  The  finest 
and  most  imposing  ancient  gate  in  the  walls  (tf 
Rome. 

Portlaad*  Me.    In  1786,  "an  aot  for  erecting  thai 
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pot  €i  the  Town  oi  Falmoath  in  the  County  of 
Comberlaod  eommonly  known  as  the  Neek  into  a 
town  l^  the  name  oi  Portland."  The  name  was 
recoomiended  from  its  beini;  the  oldest  KngKwh 
name  in  that  section*  enren  to  a  large  island  in  the 
harbor,  the  name  of  the  main  channel  (Pcntland 
Sound)  and  the  mainland  oi;>poeite  (Portland  Head). 

rertfand,  Oregon.  Named  in  oomiUiment  to 
Portland,  Me.  F.  W.  Pet^grove  and  Gen.  A.  L. 
Lovejoy,  in  1843,  were  the  purchasers  of  what  was 
afterward  Portland,  and  of  which  ground  they  were 
the  first  occupants.  As  a  native  of  Maine,  Petty- 
grove  desired  to  compliment  Maine  in  naming  the 
fecality,  and  similar  motives  prompted  his  partner 
to  call  it  Boston  (his  native  place).  The  contro- 
versy settled  by  tossing  an  okf  American  red  cent; 
the  one  who  threw  the  most  heads  in  three  flips 
should  name  the  town.  The  score  is  recorded; 
Lovejoyt  tails,  two,  heads,  one;  Pettygrove,  heads, 
two;  and  so  we  have  Portland  instead  of  Boston, 
Oregon. 

PMtlaiid  Vase.  A  famous  urn  of  blue  trans- 
parent cameo-cut  i^ass,  ten  inches  high.  It  n 
disoovered  about  1630  in  a  sarcophagus  in  a  tomb 
in  the  Monte  del  Qrano,  near  Rome.  It  is  so  called 
from  its  possessors,  the  Portland  family. 

Pftrto  Kteo  {pdr'-to  r^-kS).  Spanish  for  t'lidi 
port." 

Port  Boyal,  S.  C.  From  the  bay,  called  Ro3rale 
by  Ribaut,  "because  of  the  faimeese  and  largnesse 
thereof  of  its  waters. 

Fortsmonth,  N.  H.  From  Portsmouth,  England; 
the  governor  of  which.  Captain  John  Mason,  was 
the  original  proprietor  of  its  namesake. 

Fortigal  (pdr'-l6r0aZ.  Portuguese,  p^-/d6-i7A^O- 
The  Portiu  GaUieB  of  the  Romans,  literally,  "the 
gates  of  Qaui"  as  approached  frcnn  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic  8eaa. 

Potomae  (p64d*^mak).  River  forming  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia.  Indian  PcUawmek  or  Potowmak^  "they 
are  craoing  by  water";  another  translation,  "place 
of  the  burning  pine,"  allusion  to  a  council  fire. 

Potsdam  (pdtt^-ddm,  German,  pots'-ddm).  Prua- 
sian  city  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Nuthe  with 
the  Havel,  sixteen  miles  southwest  of  Berlin.  It  is 
an  imperial  residence,  and  contains  many  palaces. 
The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Slavonic  Pod- 
dubamif  "under  the  oaks." 

Ponghkeepsle  (nd-Mp'-sO*  City  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York.  Derived  from  the  Delaware 
Indian  word,  apokeepsinqk,  meaning  "safe  and 
pleasant  harbor,  or  shallow  inlet,  st^e  harbor  for 
small  boats." 

Prado  (prd'-do).  The  chief  fashionable  prome- 
nade of  Madrid. 

Pragve  iprdg).  The  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  the 
English  form  of  the  German  Prag,  or  Prahg,,  which 
in  Cseoh  means  the  "threshold,"  referring,  it  is 
supposed,  to  a  reef  of  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  Moldau. 
The  suburb  of  Warsaw  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula  similarly  goes  by  the  name  of  Praga,  the 
"threshold." 

FraIHe  da  Chlen  {mH'-ri  du  shin.  French,  prS- 
r^da«^d-dM^),  la.  French  words,  translated  dog 
prairie";  from  the  local  habitations  of  the  prairie 
dogs. 

Frator  {prd*-iir).  A  noted  public  park  in  Vienna. 

Frescott,  Arts.  In  oompUment  to  the  American 
historian,  William  H.  Prescott. 

Fretorto  (prd-tdH^).  The  capital  of  the 
Transvaal,  was  named  in  honor  of  Andries  P^e- 
torius,  a  Boer  leader,  whose  son  became  the  first 
President  of  the  Republic. 

Frinee  Bdward  Island.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, was  formerly  called  St,  John's  Island,  In 
1798,  the  local  le^^islature  passed  an  Act,  confirmed 
in  1799  by  the  long  in  council,  changing  the  name 
to  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  compliment  to  Prince 
Edwaid*  afterward  Duke  of  K«it,  and  father  of 


Queen  Vietoria,  who  was  then 
forces  in  British  North  America. 

FUMaaff  Wales  iBlaad.   Named  after  the 
Beeent,  afterwards  George  IV.  oi  England. 

Ffteter^  HetlL  The  yout^ast  appnntiee  in  a 
printing-oflice,  iHioae  du^  it  is  to  do  all  the  dirty 
jobs.  The  early  printers  were  l^  many  believ«d 
to  practise  the  blade  art;  Aldus  Manntios  had  a 
negro  boy  for  a  body  servant,  and  the  sopenCttaoaa 
townsfolk  nicknamed  this  boy  "the  devil." 

FrtscOla  (pris.8U'4d).  A  <&minutive  of  the  Latia 
pritcus,  "old,  ancioit."  Dutch,  Priseilla;  Fr^ 
Prisdlle;  lU,  Prisdlla;  Lol.,  PrisoiUa. 

rtvtestant.  The  second  Diet  of  Spins,  in  1529, 
decided  that  the  religious  differences  could  ooty  be 
decided  by  an  ecclesiastical  coondl,  thus  disallowinc 
the  right  of  private  judgment.  A  solemn  protest 
was  made  against  Uus  dedBion  by  the  Lutfaermn 
princes  of  (jermany,  April  19,  1529,  in  consequeoee 
of  which  the  monbers  of  the  Reformed  Churdbea 
have  since  been  known  as  Protestants  The  protest 
was  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 

Frorence  (pro^cAns^,  An  ancient  government 
of  southeastern  France.  The  Pnstnaa  of  Ommr, 
a  name  reminding  us  that  it  was  the  first  proTiaoe 
acquired  by  Rome  besrond  the  Alps. 

FraYMeiiee*  R.  I.    Given  by  Roger  Williama  in 
recognition  of  "God's  merciful  provid^ioe  to  noe  in 
distress."  The  Indian  name  of  the  locaUty  waa 
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Fmdfnce.  A  feminine  name  pven  by  Puritana 
From  the  Latin  prudenho,  "wisdom,  pnldeno^ 
discretion,  knowledge." 

Froasla.  Is  the  lAtinised  form  of  the  Gennaa 
name  Preiaten,  itself  a  corruption  of  an  older  Litho- 
anian  name.  Old  Prussia  was  the  Duchy  formed 
in  the  eastern  comer  of  the  modem  kingdom  out  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Teutonic  kni^ts,  whose 
inhabitants  in  the  Tenth  Century  w»e  called 
Pmtheni  or  Prussi,  which,  according  to  Zeosa,  is  a 
Lettish  name  meaning  "neifi^bors." 

Ptolemy  (tdV-e^rrO),  From  the  Greek,  meamng 
"war-like."  or  "mighty  in  war."  Duick,  Ptole- 
meus;  Fr.,  Ptol6m6e;  Gcr.,  Ptolemaus;  Or^ 
Ptolemaios;  It.,  Tolom[)eo;La<.,  Ptolemaeus. 

F«eblo  {pw&/4d).  County  and  importaat  man- 
ufacturing  city,  in  same  county,  in  CJoloorado.  A 
Spanish  word  meaning  "a  collection  of  people,  a 
town  or  village." 

Fmicli  and  Jvdy.  A  contraction  for  Pontius  and 
Judas.  It  is  a  relic  of  an  old  miracle  play  in  whidi 
the  actors  were  Pontius  Pilate  and  Judas  Iscariot. 

FwUab  or  FwUanb  (p6»-yd&0-  This  great  north- 
west Indian  territo^  derives  its  name  from  two 
Persian  words,  signuying  **five  rivers."  The  five 
affluents  of  the  Indus  whidi  give  rise  to  the  name 
are  the  Jhelum,  the  (Jhenab,  the  Ravi,  the  Beas,  and 
the  Sutlej. 

Pyrenees  (plr'-o-nes).  The  diain  separattng 
France  from  Spain  is  the  Mens  Pyrenatus  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers.  The  name  first 
appears  in  Herodotus,  who  supposed  Pyrtne  wbs 
the  name  of  the  place  where  uie  Danube  flowed. 
The  et3m[iology  is  unknown,  being  probably  pre- 
Aryan.  Many  guesses  have  been  made  from 
Basque,  Keltic,  and  Greek  sources,  explaining  the 
name  as  the  "high,"  "ste^,"  "pine-dad,  or 
"burnt"  mountains.  The  most  probable  dcffra- 
tion  is  from  hiren  or  pyren,  a  local  word,  doubtless 
ultimatelv  Basgue  or  Iberian,  which  wignifiea  m. 
"summit    or  "ndge." 

Quakers.  This  name  was  originally  applied  by 
a  Derby,  England,  magistrate  to  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  because  George  Foqe,  the 
founder,  admonished  him  and  those  present  to 
tremble  at  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Quebec  {kw&4}ik').  The  former  capital  of 
Canada,  arose  around  a  blockhouse  built  by  Chain- 
plain  in  1608.  The  name  is  believed  to  refer 
to  the   "narrowing"   of  the  river  at  thk  point 
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to  which  Champlain  allucles.  Another  aooount  says 
it  was  named  after  Quebesq  in  Brittany,  '*the  vil- 
lage on  the  point";  while  a  third  derives  it  from 
an  Algonquin  tenn  signifying  '*take  oare  of  the 
rook." 

Ilneen  Cliarlotte  Island.  Named  in  compliment 
to  the  Queen  of  George  III. 

Qneenstand  and  Qneenst^wn.  Both  named  after 
Queen  Victoria. 

Qnenttn.    See  Quintin. 

Qntnslgamand  (ibt^n-«{^-d-^mmd)  Lake,  Mass. 
Indian  word  meaning  ^'fishing  place  for  pickesel." 

Qulntln*  Qolntyne  (kvoln'-Mn),  From  the  Latin 
name  Quintinus,  formed  from  the  name  Quintus. 

Qulnlos  (kvain'-t&a).  The  Roman  name 'signi- 
fying "the  fifUi,"  L  e.,  the  fifth  son  in  order  of 
birth. 

Qolrlnal  {kuAr'An-dl  or  kwir^'^ndl}.  The  farthest 
north  and  the  highest  of  the  seven  hills  of  ancient 
Rome,  Ijring  northeast  of  Uie  CapitoUne  and  north- 
west of  the  Viminal.  It  has  its  name  from  an  old 
Sabine  sanctuary  of  Quirinus  (Mars).  On  the  hill 
stands  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal,  the  former 
summer  palace  of  the  pope. 

Qnli.  It  is  said  that  Daly,  the  manager  of  a 
Dublin  play-house,  laid  a  wager  Uiat  a  new  word 
of  no  meaning  should  be  the  common  tedk  and 
inisale  of  the  city  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  ^e  letters  quizwen  chalked  by 
him  on  all  the  walls  of  Dublin,  with  an  effect  that 
won  the  wager. 

Baehel  (rd'-ehU).  From  the  Hebrew  Rahhel, 
usually  translated  "a  ewe."  Fuerstius  translates 
the  name  "mutterschaft,"  i.  e.,  motherhood,  ma- 
ternity. Fr.  Rachel;  Oer.,  Rahel  or  Rachel;  It, 
Rachele;  LaLf  Rachel;  iSp.,  Raquel;  Sw,,  Rachel. 

EafaeL    See  Raphael. 

Bafaele  or  EafflMlle.    See  Raphael. 

Eahway  {rd'^wd),  N.  J.  From  the  river;  its 
name  traditionally  traced  to  a  Raritan  chief  named 
Rahwack,  who  had  his  habitation  near  the  river's 
mouth. 

ftalnler  (rd'-n^).  Town  in  Columbia  County, 
Oregon,  and  mountain  in  Washington,  named  for 
Rear-Admiral  Raini^. 

Ealelgli,  (rd'-^,  N.  C.  In  honor  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  located  a  colony  on  Roanoke  Island, 
July  23,  1587. 

Kalpk.  From  the  Teutonic,  meaning  'Varrior- 
wolf."  Dutch,  Rudolf;  Fr..  Raoul;  IL,  Raolfo; 
Lot,,  Radulphus;  Sp.,  Rodolfo;  Sw.,  Rudolf. 

Eandolph.  Properiv  Radolph,  the  same  as  the 
German  names  Radulph,  Ragolif,  Rudolph;  from 
Old  German  radr^ph,  "help  ~or  counsel." 

Eangeley.  Town  and  plantation  in  Franklin 
County,  Biaine,  and  one  of  the  Androscoggin 
lakes  m  the  same  State,  named  for  an  Englishman, 
an  early  settler  and  large  landowner. 

Eangoon  {rlinrijo<m').  The  chief  town  and  port 
of  Burmah  is  called  in  Burmese  Ran-kun,  the  end 
of  the  war,"  Uterally,  enmity  exhausted.    A  name 

S'ven  in  1763,  by  Alompra,  the  founder  of  the 
urmese  dynasty,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Pegu,  established  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
near  the  famous  golden  pagoda  called  Shw6  Da- 
gon,  with  which  Ran-kun  may  probably  be  con- 
nected by  assonance. 

Raoul.    See  Ralph. 

Raphael  (rdf-d-U,  rH'-fO-U,  M'-/d-«).  From  the 
Hebrew  Wphadt  "healed  of  God,  or  whom  God 
healed."  Fr.,  Raphael;  Ger.,  Raphael;  /(., 
Rafaele  or  Raffaelle;  Lot,,  Raphael;  Sp.,  Rafael. 

Bapldan  {rdp-^rdAn*)  Btrer,  N.  C.  Corruption  of 
Rapid  Anne,  The  sumx  being  given  in  honor  of 
Queen  Ann  of  England. 

Eappahannoek  (rdp-pd-Adn'-nilib)  Blver,  Ta.  In- 
dian lappihanne,  "river  of  quick,  rising  water,"  also 
noted  as  toppehannock. 

Eariton  {rdr'-Uan)  Etrer*  N.  J.  From  a  local 
tribe  of  Indians,  Uie  Raritans. 


Eaymend.  A  name  derived  from  the  Teutonic, 
ranv4ntmd,  "a  strong  man."  Fr.,  Raymond:  IL, 
Raimondo;  Lot.,  Raymundus;  Sp,,  Raymimoo  or 
Ramon. 

Bebecca,  Bebekah  {r&4>ik'-kd).  From  the  He- 
brew Ribhkah,  signifying  a  "rope  with  a  noose"; 
from  Arabic  rabhU,  which  Tregelles  says  means 
"one  who  ensnares  men  by  her  beauty."  Fr., 
Rebecca;  /f.,  Rebecca;  Lot.,  Rebecca;  Sp.,  Re- 
beca. 

Bed-letter  Day.  A  day  that  is  fortunate  or 
auspicious;  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  custom 
of  marking  holy  days,  or  saints*  days,  in  the  old 
calendars  with  red  letters. 

Bed  BlTer.  From,  the  color  of  its  waters  it  was 
called  by  the  French  Rivihe  Rouge,  "Red  River"; 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Rio  Roxo  de  NcUchUoches. 

Bed  Sea.  Translates  the  unexplained  classical 
names  Erythrtuan  Sea  and  Mare  Rubrum.  To  the 
early  Portuguese  mariners  the  name  Mar  Vermelho 
seemed  to  be  appropriate,  because  of  tiie  red  strcMEkks 
of  water,  due  probably  to  floating  infusoria. 

Begents  (ri*-jerUa)  Park.  One  of  the  largest 
parks  of  London,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  city.  It  is  472  acres  in  extent,  and  contains 
the  Zodlogioal  Gardens. 

Begent  Street.  One  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  West  Ekid  of  London,  extending  from  Portland 
Place  to  Waterioo  Place. 

Beglna  (ri-jl'-nd).  A  feminine  name,  probably 
signifying  "queen,"  from  the  Latin.  Arthur 
translates  it  "queenlike." 

Beglnald  (ri'-l^nald).  From  the  Old  German 
name  reginald,  "noble  hero." 

Belms  or  Bhelms  (rema.  French  rdite).  A 
famous  French  city,  was  named  for  the  Remi,  a 
tribe. 

Betahold.    See  Reynold. 

Bene  (ri^nd').  From  the  French.  Like  the 
Italian  name  Renato,  derived  from  the  Latin, 
renatus,  "renewed,  bom,  risen  or  begun  again." 
Fr.,  Reai6;  It.,  Renato;!^.,  Renatus. 

Benee.  Feminine  of  Rene.  Sometimes  An^- 
cised  in  pronunciation  as  ren'ne.  Fr.,  Ren6e;  JL, 
Renata;  La^.,  Renata. 

Betta.  A  feminine  name  derived  from  liar- 
garetta. 

Beaben  (ru'-*Ai).  From  the  Hebrew,  R*ubhen, 
which'  St.  Jerome  translates  "son  of  vision"; 
Tregelles,  "see":  i.  e.,  "behold  a  son." 

Beynold  (rSn'-dld).  From  the  Teutonic,  meaning 
"power  of  Judgment."  Danitih,  Reinhold;  Dutch, 
Reinold;  Fr.,  Renaud;  Oer.,  Reinhold;  Lai., 
Rej^naldus  or  Reginaldus;  Sp.,  Reynaldo;  Sw., 
Reinhold. 

Blilne  (rfn).  Is  the  English  spelling  of  the  Ger- 
man name  Rhein,  which  was  the  Latin  Rhenut 
and  the  Keltic  Renoe.    It  means,  to  "flow." 

Bhoda  (xo'-dd).  A  feminine  name  derived 
from  the  Latin  rhoda,  "a  rose."  Or.,  Rhode;  Lot., 
Rhoda. 

Bhode  {rod)  Island.  One  of  the  original  Thii^ 
teen  States,  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a 
small  island  in  Narragansett  Bay  named  Roode 
Eytandt,  "red  island";  according  to  another  auth- 
ority, named  for  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

Bhodes  {rodz).  Means  an  "island  of  roses."  in 
conformity  with  the  Greek  rhodon,  a  "rose. 

Blehard.  From  the  Teutonic  reitMuiri,  "very 
powerful,  strong,  or  rich."  Dutch,  Richard;  Fr., 
Richard;  Qer,,  Richard  or  Reichard;  It.,  Ricardo; 
LaJt.,  Richardus;  Port.,  Ricardo;  Sp.,  Ricardo. 

Biehmond,  Ta.  From  Richmond-on-the-Thames, 
a  suburb  of  London;  the  name  suggested  owing  to 
analogy  in  situation. 

Bio  Grande  {rV-d-nHknd.  Spanish,  r%'-d  grdn'-dd). 
River  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  emptying 
into  the  Gulf  which  gives  name  to  a  county  in 
Colorado.  A  Spanish  phrase  meaning  "great 
river." 
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CNHX^tv  iat  \  ir^^T^iu  rmer  :£  Vn^nim  and  ^ortii 
iVfwLuk  fcM««  ^  Hxsuaescc  Coaccy,  lodiaaa,  mad 
\CU**f  «»  WvVOi.Nrd  Cccji;>%  EL  From  the  ulaad 
cwt  44k9U)e  9tJh3^k  eLff^nu  or  Rmrmoke,  equiFaileat  to 

li^itl  U  red-beaxd,  from  ru  or  ro,  rod,  and 
bmH  sjt  bari.  %  "U»id."  Dr.  R.  S.  JbhiaiMl  mt» 
iK«  Kr««f  tkui  tvo  hondred  dtff«Yefit  mrthoaa  of 
sivllii:^  thfe»  D&me.  Rupert  and  Robert  are  ideoti- 
c«J.  aad  vcre  used  occaaiooaUy  for  the  auDe  pexaoo. 
AmuA,  Robert;  I>u/dk.  Robert;  Ger^  Robert;  IL, 
Roberto;  Lot,  Robertas;  Sjk,  Roberto;  Stt^ 
Robert. 

IttiitlBi  A  lifntfttnf>  name  aaiwed  from 
Robert. 

BtMa  A  <Hwiiiiiiiiw»  of  Rob.  tfae  mrimania  of 
Robert. 

Bacfcwter.  A  atj  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
derives  its  name  from  Cotoztel  Nathaniel  Rochester, 
who  projected  the  settlement  in  1818. 

R«ckaway,  H.  T*  Named  from  the  Indian 
aekacek,  "bushy." 

Kacky  M— tahw.  Were  first  called  Maniagna 
de  Pierre*  BrtUutnie$,  "mountains  of  brilliant 
stones/'  from  the  sparkling  of  the  summits  in  the 
sunshine.  Then  came  the  more  prosaic  Moniagna 
Boeheu$e»,  or  "Rocky  Mountains  ';  and  our  present 
still  more  prosaic  "The  Rockies." 

B#Jcrlck  (rdd'-ir^h  From  the  Old  German 
name  Roderic  or  Roaerich,  from  rad-reick,  "rich 
or  powerful  in  counsel."  Fr.,  Rodrigue;  Ger.. 
Roderich;  IL,  Rodrico;  Lai.,  Rodericus;  £tis«., 
Rurik;  8p,f  Rodrifo,  Roderigo,  or  Ruy. 

B#Jrfco.     See  Roderick. 

BWrfcMS  (Spanish,  r^^i^-gith).  The  "aoo  of 
Roderick." 

Sagcr  (rdj'-ir).  Some  translate  this  name 
"iq>ear  of  fame,"  others  "speas-red."  It  comes  from 
ralijar.  "a  war  oounciUor,"  or  raigar,  "prompt  in 
ooimsel."  Dutch,  Rutgei;  Fr.,  Ro^er;  IL,  Rugiero; 
Lot.,  Rogenis;  Sp.,  Rogerio. 

Roland  or  Rowland  {r 6' -land,  French.  rd4An'). 
Derived  from  the  old  Franldsh  name  signifying 
"iUuBtrious  countryman."  Dani$h,  Roland;  Dutch, 
Roeland;  Fr.,  Roland;  Oer.,  Roland;  It.,  Orlando 
or  Rolando;  Ltot.,  Rolandus^  PorL,  Rolandb;  8p., 
Rolando. 

Bomanoir  {r^-mOf^ndf)  Cape,  Alasln  Compli- 
ment to  the  prominent  Russian  statesman  Ro- 
manoff. 

Rome,  The  French  name  of  the  city  called 
Roma  in  Latin  and  ItaUan.  Among  the  various 
guesses  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the  most 
probable  refers  it  to  the  word  gruma  or  grama, 
cross  roads,"  spreading  themselves  at  their 
{tmction  into  a  sort  of  forum. 

Rosa.    See  Rose.  ^ 

Rosalia.  A  feminine  name  formed  from  the 
name  Rose. 

Bosalln  {rd^-dr-Un),  Rosalind  {rdtT-i^nd).  A 
feminine  diminutive  formed  from  the  name 
Rose. 

Rosamond  (rdr'-d-mi^nd).  Probably  from  ro9a 
muf%di.  "rose  of  the  world,"  corrupted  to  "rose  of 

Feace.  DtUch.  Rosamond;  Fr,,  Rosemonde; 
2.,  Rosmonda;  Lo^.,  Rosamunda. 

Rose.  A  feminine  name  derived  from  the 
Latin  roaa,  a  "rose."  The  Romans  sometimes 
called  their  sweethearts  "rose  mea."  Danish, 
Rosa;  Dutch,  Rosa:  Fr..  Rose;  Oer„  Rose;  IL,  Rosa; 
Lot,,  Rosa;  iSp.,  Rosa;  Sw,,  Rosa  or  Rosina. 

Rosemary.  A  feminine  name  formed  from  the 
Latin  rotmarinuM,  "dew  of  the  sea." 

Rosetta  {r^»H'-td),  A  diminutive  derived  from 
the  name  Rose,  or  from  the  Italian  form  Rosa. 

Boss.  Eitjier  as  a  name  of  a  place  bv  itself,  or 
as  a  portion  of  a  name,  always  means  "a  headland." 
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driveway  and  pra&cnade  Id  Hyde  Fsik, 
much  fceqneMtad  by  fi  f  f  ifiHf  e  dimg  the  t 

R«asaaia  {j^tHwrnT-mi^).      A 
oo    the    I 

Turkish  principahocs  of  WalWhia  aad  MoUftv 
The  kingdcan  was  so  named  beeaose  the  I 
speak  a  Neo-Latin  dialect  denved  te^  ^e  4 
settled  by  Tcajan  m  Dada.  '^•■■g'*^ 
Rj*f¥*^fii  or  H^i*">*ni  {RoaBatts). 

RsMset  rsiBi,  R.  T.     Fram  Ja 

I  Canadian  who  settled  cm  this  jP9iiit  ia  17SS. 
j      Rawcaa   iro-^-md).      A   jprnminr  name,   wrl 
some  ooosider  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.     Xr. 
derives  it  from  X>.   rsinr,   '"peace";  Amt^o^Smmm 
rmjMm,   "to  acquire";  otiiers  derive  it  &m   the 
Welsh  rkomwet^  "white  shirt." 
See  Reuben. 

{ru'-dMf).  From  root  of  Raminl|A 
and  Radolph.  Dtdtk,  Rudolf;  Fr..  Rodolpfae:  G^w 
Rudolf;  It.,  Rodolfo  or  RidoUb;  LoL.  RnrlnlphM 

mmtm  {nf-f^y,  Wtaok  the  I^tin,  himIi^ 
"reddish*"  "having  led  hair."    Lat^  Rnfaa. 

Rvpcrt  {ru'^pari).  Rtymolocicaiiy  tlse  amBs 
naoke  as  Robert.    Gtr.,  Ruprecht;  LdU  Bnpertaa 

RBfffk.    See  RoderidL. 

RMsia  {r&ah'-^  no'-sU).  Named  fiom  tht 
Roo9i,  or  Ruu,  a  tribe  of  Norsemen  in  the  Nintk 
Centmy. 

Rvth.  From  the  Hebrew  RMlfc,  from  r'^ 
"appearanee,  vision,  fig.  beauty.'' 

SaMim   («d-6t'-fid).      A  femii 
from  Sabina,  wife  of   Adrian,  celebrated   for 
private  as  well  as  her  puUic  ' 
as  a  Sabine.  I>iitcfc.  Sabine;  Fr.,  Sabine;  il^  Sftfaina; 
Lot.,  Sabina;  Sp.,  Sabina;  Sw.,  Sabina. 

SaMse  (sd^^eaO  River,  Uu  Some  allege  that  it 
was  so  named  by  French  voyagers,  who  aiH»lied  the 
name  Sabine  because  of  a  lively  skirmish  with  the 
Indians  on  its  banks,  for  wives.  More  Kkely  it 
means  "csrpress,"  from  the  French  word. 

Sace  {sd'-ko).  River,  and  city  in  York  Comty, 
Maine.  Derived  from  an  Indian  word  9ohk  or 
mMk,  "pouring  out";  henoe  the  outlet  ot  diwphargp 
of  a  river  or  lake. 

Sacramento  {adk-rd^min'-tS).  River,  dty,  and 
county  in  California,  named  by  the  ^wmiarda,  the 
word  meaning  "the  sacrament." 

Sag  Harbor.  Ullage  in  Suffolk  County,  New 
York.  Derived  fitHn  the  Indian  word  mHfoapomack, 
"place  where  the  groimd  nuts  grow." 

Saginaw  (tdg'-i-nd).  River,  oounty,  boy,  and 
city  in  Michigan.  Said  to  derive  its  meaning  from 
an  Indian  word,  aauk-Bohcoon,  "pouziug  out  at  the 
mouth,"  or  "an  outlet." 

Sahara  (sd-Ad'-rA).  Is  simply  an  Aiafaio  term 
for  "desert." 

St.  Anthany,  Minn.  Named  St.  Anthon^^  by 
Hennepin  in  July,  1680;  a  reference  to  his  being  a 
RecoUet  of  the  Province  of  St.  Anthony  in  Artois, 
France.    Indian  name,  Otoakmenah,  '*fa]Iing  water." 

St.  Augas«lne  (sSvU  d'-gHa-len).  A  town  in 
Florida,  is  the  oldest  Eurdqiwan  settlonent  in  the 
United  States.  Don  Pedro  Menendes  de  Aviles, 
sent  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain  in  1565  to  drive  out  the 
French  Protestant  refugees,  who,  three  yean  before, 
had  reached  Albemane  Soundj  arrived  off  the 
coast  of  Florida  on  St.  Augustme's  Day,  August 
28th,  and  gave  the  name  of  the  Saint  to  the  city 
which  he  founded  shortly  afterwards. 

St.  Bernard  (tdnt  htr-nOard^,  Great.  An  Alpine 
pass  leading  from  Martigny,  Vaiais,  Switseriand,  to 
Aoeta,  Italy,  and  oonneotmg  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Dora  Baltea,  It  was  traversed  fay 
armies  in  Roman  and  medieval  times.  The  pa»> 
sage  by  the  Freneh  army  under  Ni4K>leon  in  May, 
1800,  is  especially  noteworthy. 
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St.   Ciyr  Btfc^  (9ini  mr^,  Mtoh.    Abo  the 

lake,  was  named  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the 
FranoiflOBn  nuns,  from  the  fact  that  La  Salle  reaehed 
it  on  the  day  oonseoiated  to  her  (August  12th). 
He,  therefore,  named  it  Sainie  Claire  (St. 
Clara). 

St.  C^ali  («dni  kroi')  BlTcr,  Me.  Means  "Holy 
Cross,"  and  was  named  by  De  Monts,  from  a  oir- 
cumstanoe  in  the  two  rivers  of  its  mouth  fonning  a 
cross. 

St.  Croli  Bl?er«  Wis.  Le  Seur  says,  it  was  origi- 
naUy  named  Madelaine  after  Bladelaine  Radisson; 
then  changed  to  St.  Croiz,  after  Monsieur  St.  Croix, 
who  was  drowned  at  its  mouth,  while  exploring, 
about  1700.  Indian  name  hooan^wauke-kim,  "the 
place  where  the  fish  lies.*'    ^ 

Saint  Ellas.  Mountain  in  Alaska,  named  for 
the  saint  upon  whose  day  it  was  discovered. 

St.  George's  CtaamaeL  Named  after  the  patron 
saint  of  England. 

Si.  Helena  (sdrU  hS4i^-ftd),  An  island  in  the 
South  Atlantic  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Napo- 
leon was  exiled  there,  ana  resided  at  Longwood  from 
1815  until  his  death  in  1821. 

St.  James's  Palace.  A  palace  in  London,  adapt- 
ed as  a  royal  residence  by  Henry  VIII.,  enlarged  by 
Charles  I.,  damaged  by  fire  in  1809,  and  sinoe  re- 
stored. Though  no  longer  occupied  by  the  sover^ 
eign»  it  gives  its  name  officially  to  the  British 
court. 

St.  John  Blver»  Me.  Given  by  Pierre  de  Monts; 
Indian  name  looatttook,  "long  river." 

Saint  JohnsbiUT*  Town  in  Caledonia  Coimty, 
Vermont,  named  for  St.  John  de  Creve-coeur, 
French  consul  at  New  York,  and  a  benefactor  of 
Vermont. 

St.  John's  Btver,  11a.  Indian  name,  Yeacat  or 
Waldka,  "river  of  many  lakes."  French  named 
the  stream  Rivikre  Matt  Ribaut  having  entered  its 
waters  in  that  month.  The  Spaniaid,  Francisco 
Qordillo,  called  it  Rio  San  Juan,  having  reached  it 
on  June  24,  1521,  "the  day  as  set  apart  to  honor 
the  precursor  of  Christ."  The  word  was  afterward 
angbciaed  by  the  English  to  St.  John's  Riyer. 

St.  Lawrence  Elver,  N.  T.  Named  from  the 
gulf;  whidi  received  its  name  Si.  LawrerU  or  St, 
Lawrence  from  the  French  navigator  Jaeques 
Cartier,  who  entered  its  water  August  10,  1535 
(St.  Lawrence's  Day). 

St.  Lonls  iednt  VSe'-U  or  loo'-^.  Mo.  In  honor  of 
Louis  XV.  of  France;  the  name  originally  applied 
to  a  depot  established  at  this  point  February  15, 
1764,  by  Piwre  Laclede  Siguest. 

St.  Marie,  Sanlt  (<dd  sdnt  tnd'-ri.  French,  ed 
eUtui  mA^iT),  Mleh.  The  French  call  a  casosde, 
says  Schoolcraft,  a  leap  or  eauU,  but  eauU  alone 
would  not  be  distinctive;  therefore,  in  conformity 
with  their  general  usage,  they  added  the  name  of  a 
patron  saint  to  the  term  by  calling  it  SauU  de 
Sainte  Marie,  that  is,  "Leap  of  St.  Marie,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  leape  or  eauUe. 

St.  Paul.  From  the  Chapel  of  St.  Paul,  a  log 
chapel  erected  here  by  Roman  Catholics.  Prior 
to  tne  adoption  of  St.  Paul,  it  was  known  as  Pio*e 
Eye,  from  the  nickname  applied  to  a  corpulent 
"one-eyed"  Frenchman  who  located  a  ''saloon- 
shanty"  at  this  point.  Indian  name,  imnijaeka, 
"white  rock,"  a  reference  to  the  sandstone  blufif  on 
which  the  city  stands. 

St.  Petersburg.    See  Petfograd. 

Salem  (ed'-lim).  City  in  Essex  C>>unty,  Mas- 
sachusetts, so  named  by  its  early  settlers  because 
they  hoped  to  enjoy  peaceful  security  there.  An 
Indian  word  meaning    peace." 

Salome  {ad-iom',  Bd-lo'-me),  A  feminine  name, 
from  the  Hebrew  Solomon,  "peaceful." 

Salt  Lake.  County  and  city  in  same  county,  in 
Utah,  named  for  the  famous  lake  of  that  State. 

Samson  or  Sampson  {aAm'-edn  or  eAmp'-eHn). 
From    the    Hebrew    Shimakon,    "illustrious    sun; 


solar,  like  the  sun;  cue  who  resembles  the  sun." 
Danuh,  Samson;  Dutch,  Samson;  Fr.,  Samson;  LaL, 
Samson;  Port,,  Sansao;  Sp,,  Sanson;  Sw,,  Simson. 

SanoMiel  (sdm'-ti-^.  From  the  Hebrew  ah'mur 
El,  "heard  of  God."  Daniah,  Samuel;  DuU^, 
Samuel;  Fr.,  Samuel;  Hungarian,  Samuel;  It,, 
Samuele;Lo<.,  Samuel;  Sp.,  Sfunuel. 

San  Antonio  {aAndnrlo'-ni-o),  City  in  Bexar 
County,  Texas,  named  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission,  San  Antonio  de  Velero,  otherwise  the 
Alamo. 

San  DIcgo  {adn  di-d'-gd),  CaL  From  the  bay, 
which  was  named  by  Sebastian  Viscaino,  Spanish 
navigator,  who  entered  it  November  12,  1603,  in 
honor  of  the  dsy  saint,  San  Diego  d'Aioala.  A 
coincidence  being  that  Viscaino's  vessel  also  was 
named  San  Diego. 

^  Bakwdnakfiadr^Oa'-kX).  Town  in  Illinois,  county* 
river,  and  cit^  in  Ohio,  whose  name  by  some  au- 
thorities is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian  word 
Oulaandouke,  "there  is  pure  water  here";  or  <S»- 
anduate,  "large  bodies  or  pools  of  water."  Another 
authority  states  that  it  was  named  for  Jonathan 
Sandoudcy,  a  Polish  trader  of  the  vicinity. 

Sandwich  Islands.  Named  by  Captain  Cook  in 
compliment  to  Lord  Sandwich,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Sandf.  A  Scottish  name  corrupted  from  Alex- 
ander. 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  T.  Namely,  "sandy  point," 
Hook  being  applied  from  the  Dutch  haak,  "point." 

San  Francisco.  Bay,  county,  and  city  in  same 
county,  in  California,  said  by  some  to  have  been 
named  for  the  old  Spanish  mission  of  San  Francisco 
de  Assisi,  by  others  to  have  been  named  for  the 
foimder  of  the  order  to  which  Father  Junipero,  the 
discoverer  of  the  bay,  belonged. 

San  Joa^nlB  (adn  ho-d-kin^.  County  and  river 
in  California.  A  Spanish  phrase  meaning  "whom 
Jehovah  has  appointed." 

San  lose  (adn  kd-^df).  City  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  California,  named  for  Uie  patron  saint  of 
Mexico,  St.  Joseph. 

San  Salvador  (adn  adl^odrdor^.  Means  "Holy 
Saviour."  This  was  the  first  land  sighted  b^ 
Columbus  (October  11,  1492);  he,  therefore,  gave  it 
this  name  as  -a  token  of  thanksgiving. 

Sanskrit  (adn'-skrit).  From  the  Ssmskrit  sam- 
akrta,  "polished,"  the  learned  language  of  the 
Hindustan  and  of  the  Brahmins,  which  was  current 
at  the  time  of  Solomon.  It  is  the  parent  of  most 
modem  lan^ages.  It  contains  the  roots  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  and  German,  and  as  it 
contains  no  exotic  terms  must  be  one  of  the  primi- 
tive tongues. 

Santa  Barbara.  Coimty  and  city  in  same 
county,  in  California,  named  for  an  old  Spanish 
mission,  which,  in  turn,  probably  received  its  name 
from  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  designated  by 
Vizcaino  as  Canal  de  Santa  Barbara,  he  having 
sailed  through  its  water,  December  4,  1603,  the 
day  being  St.  Barbara's. 

Santo  CUus  {adn'-td  kldz)  or  Santo  Klaus.  A 
modem  adaptation  of  the  Dutch,  Sant  Nikolaas 
(St.  Nicholss).  As  is  now  very  well  known,  St. 
Nicholas  was  the  patron  saint  of  children  and  dia- 
pensed  gifts  to  them  on  Christmas  eve. 

Santo  Cms  (adn'-td  krooa^.  Counties  in  Arizona 
and  California,  city  and  island  in  the  latter  State. 
A  Spanish  woid  meaning  "holy  cross." 

Santo  P«  (adn'-tdfd').  County  and  city  in  same 
county,  in  New  Mexico;  and  city  in  Haskell  County, 
Kansas,  and  town  in  Monroe  County,  Biissoun. 
A  Spanish  phrase  meaning  "holy  faith."  ^  The 
name  originally  given  by  Antonio  de  Espejo,  in 
1582,  was  La  Ciudad  de  la  Santa  Fe  de  San  Fran- 
ciaco,  "the  City  of  the  Holy  Faith  of  St.  Francis." 

Santiago  {adnrii-d.'-gd).  The  capital  of  Chile, 
was  founded  in  1541  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  and 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  patron  saint  of 
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Spda.    Ia«o  m  s  tern  of 

of  Sfwiii  wM  St.  iaoMi  the  Qfmt,  the  dder  broOier 

ofSt-ioha.      ___  , 

flSfBv       A     fefPIDIDO     MfBH     OCnwd     uOBI     thiS 

Italiui  form  of  Stfsh* 

lOTMta  (jtfr'-d.^^).  If  ft  term  looariy  and  I7 
Medlerml  wnterv  to  denote  the  Modem  noes,  and 
eapedAllr  the  foei  of  the  Craaaden.  It  is  a  Greek 
eorrnpiion  of  the  Aiabie  Marain,  ''eaatern'*  people, 
aa  oppoaed  to  the  tnag/trabi  or  ^waaten" 
people. 

■irigmi  («A-r«h^-aii),  From  OMoea  An- 
cnata^  iU  Baaque  naoae  waa  Sabiba,  "the  iheepe' 

•anil  or  flara  (tft'-fd).  From  the  Hebrew 
8(iraA,  Tanouihr  reodered  "female  raler,  etnremor"; 
''princeai,  noble  lady":  "leader,  commander." 
I>u<cA,  San;  Fn,  Sara;  G«r..  San;  //.,  San;  Laf,, 
Ban;  Part,,  San;  ;Sp.,  San;  Sw,,  Sanh. 

flaffMae  (Mr'-d-fMU;)  Lake.  Village  in  Fnnklin 
County,  New  York.  An  Indian  word  meaning 
"rirer  that  flows  under  a  loek." 

flaratata  {aOr-d-td'-od),  M.  T.  Uncertain.  Ter- 
mination 00a  or  aoa  aaid  to  nanify  "place,"  the 
flrat  part  of  the  word  thought  by  some  to  imply 
"hiUade";  by  others,  a  reference  to  the  springs, 
Boragh  in  some  Indian  dialects  being  the  name  for 
"salt";  $eUak€  is  given,  meaning  "on  the  heel," 
but  no  reason  further  than  a  probable  corruption  in 
pronunciation  of  the  word.  AsMarat,  "sparkling," 
00a,  "place,"  is  mentioned  by  Schoolcraft. 

flarawak  {ad^H'^vodk).  MaUy  Sarakaw,  "the 
core,"  or  bay. 

flartflBla  («ar-<0n'-M).  Italian  Sardegna,  Bean 
the  name  of  the  Sardi,  its  earty  inhabitants,  who 
may  possibly  be  identified  with  the  Shardina,  or 
Sharoana,  one  of  the  northern  races  who  attacked 
Eg}rpt  in  the  reign  of  Meneptah.  Another  view  is 
that  it  expresses  the  "land  of  the  Sardonion,"  a 
Greek  term  for  a  plant  indigenous  to  this  island. 

flaskatcbawan  (BAt-kdch'-^-wdn),  A  river  in 
British  North  America.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Indian,  meaning  "swift  river." 

flatnrday.  The  day  of  Saturn,  one  of  the  planets 
of  the  solar  system. 

flangatnck  (id'-oci-MlA;),  Conn.  Indian  8auk&- 
tuck,  "at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  with  tides." 

flanl.  From  the  Hebrew  Shout,  which  Simonis 
tnnslatee  "ezoratus,"  i.  e.,  obtained  by  entreaty; 
and  othera,  "asked  for,  or  desired."  Fr.,  Saul; 
Lot,,  Saulus. 

flanlt  Sta.  Marie.  Mleh.    See  St.  Marie  Sault. 

flafaniiab(«d-iMln'-nd).  Town  in  Wayne  County, 
New  York,  and  city  and  river  in  (Georgia.  The 
name  derived  from  the  Spanish  word  aavanne, 
meaning  "grassy  plain." 

flaian*  Comes  from  the  word  aoex  —  a  short 
crooked  sword;  and  so  "the  men  of  the  sword." 
We  can  readily  understand  how,  with  sword  in 
hand,  they  became  invincible  in  arms,  and  how 
they  spread  dread  and  destruction  all  along  the 
shores  which  they  frequented.  By  the  terror  of 
their  name  they  compelled  the  Gauls  to  include 
in  their  litany  a  new  petition,  "Deliver  us,  O  Lord, 
from  the  fury  of  the  Northmen."  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  than  that  the  men  who  affected  such 

g-im  appellations  as  "Bloody-ax,"  "Skull-cleaver." 
eath's-head," — and  whose  deeds  did  not  belie 
their  names  should  inspire  a  natural  horror. 

Saiony  (ad/(«'-^n4).  A  modem  German  kingdom, 
called  Baohsen  in  German,  is  the  country  of  the 
Baxons;  derived  from  the  Soax,  or  short  crooked 
knife  with  which  they  armed  themselves. 

SeandlnaTla  {tkdn-^l-fUi'M-d,),  A  convenient 
name  for  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Peninsula, 
adopted  from  a  passage  in  Pliny  where  the  cor- 
rect reading  .is  probably  Soadinatia,  which  Mr. 
Bradley  refers  to  the  Teutonic  Bhadino,  "dark." 
Soadinavia,  the  "land  of  darkness,"  was  possibly 
at  first  a  mythical  name  for  the  dark  North,  which 
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.   (jUb-aMMO.  M.T. 
spelled  Schffrtada,  from  the  ImSmm  i 
tadm^  **nw€t  TaDegr  tfaroagh 
treea,**  there  bemg  a  portaoe  across  the  ' 
neck,  from  the  pnseni  site  of  Albaaor  to  tha  Mofasnrk 
Rtrer  at  this  point. 

flrkskartt  (dkMir'4).  M.  T.  Convpdoa  of  tha 
Indian  lo-nNW-dWr'-Acr.  "drift-wood.'*  bom  tibe 
ooUeetinf  at  this  point,  when  the  line  Kfl  and 
little  Sdboharie  flowed  into  the  main  sinam. 

«<h5aki«M  itkOmr-briim).  Near  YiB^m,  tha 
soburfoan  residenee  of  the  Austrian  Easpcron.  ao 
called  from  a  "besntifol  spring"  in  the  grouBda  oi 
the  palace,  waa  erected  in  1744  fay  Maiia  Thereaa 
OD  the  site  of  a  former  Inmting-aeat. 

flcktasB  (tkrdan)  LalBcM.  T,  Said  to  be  a  eom^- 
tioQ  of  Scharon.  and  to  hare  been  applied  in  hooor 
of  the  Ducheas  of  Scharon,  favorite  of  Louia  XIV. 
Othen  adviae  from  an  Adirondack  Indian  void 
signifying  "a  diild  or  daughter  of  the  monntoin  ** 

SchayUdU   {Bkodif-UO)    Btfcr,    fa.      From    the 
Dutch  Bchuylen-kiU,  "hidden  creek."    The  I 
called  it  SkierkOUn,     India 
Aornie,  "the  roaring  stream." 

Sctoto  (si^-<d)  Btfc  .  - 
word  meaning  "hairy,"  ite  waters  at  flood  in  the 
spring  being  filled  with  hairs,  attrib)ated  to  the 
herds  of  deer  drinking  or  bathing  in  the  water  at 
the  season  of  shedding  their  ooata. 

Seattand.  Origin^ly  CaUdtmkt,  meaning,  Itter* 
ally,  the  hilly  country  of  the  Gaels,  or  Gaeb,  oism- 
fsrmg  "a  hidden  rover." 

Seattand  Tard.  A  short  street  in  London,  near 
Trafalgar  Square.  Here  formerly  were  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Metropolitan  police,  now  removed  to 
New  Scotland  Yard  on  the  Thamea  embankment, 
near  Westminster  Bridge. 

Seatarl  (sikdo'-<d-re).  In  Turimy,  from  Udbvdar, 
"a  messenger,"  having  been  in  remote  periods, 
what  it  is  to  this  day,  a  stetion  for  Asiatic  couriers. 

Seattle  (Bi-Of-fl),  City  in  Kmg  County.  Wash- 
ington, named  for  the  chief  of  the  Duwamish  tribe 
of  Indians,  See-aorihl. 

Sehago  («e-&d'-^d)  Pand,  Me.  From  the  Indian, 
meaning  "great  wattf,"  or  "place  or  rogiion  of 
river  lake." 

Sehastton  {alM^-chan,  Spanish,  sA-dOs^f^^btO. 
From  the  Greek  rendering  of  Augustus,  and  signi- 
fying "to  be  venerated  or  reverenced,  venerable." 
Dutch,  Sebastiaan;  Fr.,  Sebastien;  IL,  Sebastiano; 
LaJt.  Sebastianus;  Port.,  Sebastiao;  Stuaa.,  Seraa- 
tian;  8p.,  Sebastian;  Sw.,  Sebastian. 

Sebastopol  (shhdB^'td'p6[j.  The  "auguat"  or 
"imperial  city  ,  was  founded  and  named  by 
Potemkin  soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea 
in  1783. 

Selah.  A  masculine  name  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Shdah,  signifying  a  "weapon,"  "missile." 

Seneea  {ain'-i-kd)  Lake»  N.  T.  From  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  the  Seneoas;  known  as  the  "great  hill  peo- 
ple" from  a  tradition  that  they  broke  out  of  the 
earth  from  a  large  mountain,  on  Canandaigua  Lake, 
known  as  Ge-nun-de-^wah  or  "great  hill.' 

Senegambia  («^fn-^-0dm'-M-d).  So  named  be- 
cause of  its  situation  between  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia  rivers. 

September.  The  seventh  month  of  the  Old 
Roman  Calendar,  counted  from  March,  which 
commenced*  the  year  previous  to  the  addition  of 
January  and  February  by  Numa  in  the  year  713 
B.C. 

Serena.  A  feminine  name  derived  perhaps  from 
Serena,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius;  from  the  Latin 
aerenuB,  "cheerful,  quiet,  calm." 

Servia  (a^r'-tM).  Known  by  the  Romans  aa 
Suedia,  district  peopled  by  the  Suevi,  who  after- 
wards settled  in  the  territory  now  called  Sweden. 

Seth,     From  the  Hebrew  SKalh,  signifying  "ap- 
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mrfnted/'    FuentHiB  writes  the  name  S'tit  and  ren- 
ders it  "war  bustle  or  noise." 

SsTies  (sOvr}.  Named  from  the  two  rivers 
which  traverse  it :  anciently  called  VUla  Savara, 

Bheboygan  {M-boi'-gan)  Blver,  BUeh*  From 
the  Indian  9hou3bwctu)augum,  "the  stream  that 
oomes  from  the  gnmnd.''^ 

Shenandoah  {ahin-dnrdi/^).  County  and  river 
In  Viinnia,  city  in  Page  Coimty,  Iowa,  borough  in 
SchuyUdU  County,  rennsylvanisy  and  town  in 
Page  County,  Virnnia.  An  Indian  word  said  by 
some  to  mean  "the  spruoy  stream":  by  others, 
"a  river  flowing  alongside  of  hi|^  hills  and  moim- 
tains";  and  still  another  authority  states  that  it 
means  "daughter  of  the  stars." 

Sherwood  Forest*  A  forest  in  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Nottingham.  It 
was  formeriy  of  large  extent.  It  is  the  principal 
scene  of  the  legends^  exploits  of  Robin  Hood. 

Shettand  Isles.  The  Norse  for  the  "Viking 
Island,"  conformably  with  their  native  prenomen 
HyaUi,  "a  Vildng.''^  The  term  Viking,  meanhig 
pirate,  derived  from  the  Vik,  or  creek,  m  which  he 
lay  concealed. 

Shiras  (sM'-fOs).  Persia.  Signifiee  ''lion's 
paunch,"  because  at  one  time,  like  the  lion,  it  con- 
sumed much  but  produced  nothing. 

Shlrvan  {tMr^v&n').  River  and  district  of  Persia, 
said  to  have  been  named  after  Nieahirvan,  a  king 
of  Persia. 

Staxewslmiy  (sAri22'-6>r-<)  Blver,  N*  7.  From  a 
town  of  England.  Anglo-Saxon  terobbea,  "of  a 
bush."  huhr,  "a  fortreaB/*  UteraUy,  "a  fortress  near 
which  were  many  shrubs." 

Slam  (H-dm',  8S^m').  The  European  corruption 
of  the  Malay  Siyctm,  which  is  identical  with  the 
name  Shian  or  Shan  given  by  the  Burmese  to  their 
eastern  neighbors. 

Siberia  (ai-M'-rM).  In  Russian,  Sibir.  is  so 
called  from  Sibir  or  Seibir,  a  town  on  the  Irtish  near 
Tobolsk,  which  no  longer  exists.  Sibir  was  the 
capital  of  a  Tartar  khanate  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  conquered  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  by  Yer- 
znak,  the  Hetman  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

Sibyl  {MZ-JU).  From  the  Latin,  meaning  "wise 
old  woman."  Duieh,  ^bylla;  Fr,,  Sibylto;  Gr., 
Sibulla;  Lot,,  Sibylla. 

Sldly  (M-UK).  The  English  form  of  SicQia, 
so  called  from  the  Siculi,  who  possessed  a  great 
I>art  of  the  island  when  the  Greek  colonists  arnved. 

Sierra  {9i-ir''rd).  This  is  a  Spanish  word  signi- 
fying "a  saw."  Its  application  to  ranges  of  motin- 
tains,  whose  peaks  rising  in  succession,  as  do  those 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
is  peculiarly  picturesque  and  poeticaL 

Sierra  Nevada  {ai-^-rd  ni-vd'-dd.  Spanish,  «^ 
9r^-rd  nd-vd'-thd)  Mountains.  Spanish  words  5«r- 
rado,  ''serrated  or  saw-toothed,"  Nevada,  "snowy," 
I.  e.,  "snowy  moimtains."  the  application  taken 
from  the  Si^ra  Nevada  Mountains  of  Grenada. 

Slgismimd  (Hf-ia-fnUnd).  A  masculine  name, 
from  neg-^mundf  "man  of  victoi^,  triumphant  man." 
JhMi,  Sigismimdus;  Fr.,  Si^^iranond;  Oer.,  Sigis- 
mund  or  Sigmund;  Lot,,  Sigismimdus;  Sp,,  Sigis- 
mundo;  Sw.,  Sigismund. 

Silas  (tV-Uu),    A  name  corrupted  from  Silvahus. 

Silesia  (sar^-ahUO.  From  Zleeia,  "the  bad 
land." 

savanna  (efd-^'-nHa).  From  the  Roman  name 
SHvanus  or  Sylvanus;  also  the  appellation  of  a  god 
of  forests  and  fields;  from  ailva.  aylva,  "a  forest, 
wood."  Duieh,  Silvanus;  Fr.,  Sylvain  or  Silvain; 
JL,  Silvano;  Lot.,  Silvanus*  Sp.,  Silvano. 

Silvester,  Sylvester  (aU-^vl^-iir).  A  masculine 
name  derived  from  the  Latin  aUveattr,  "wild. 
found  in  a  wood";  from  aUva,  "a  wood." 
Fr.,  Silvestre;  It,  Silvestro;  Lot.,  Silvester;  Sp., 
Silvestre. 

SOvla.    See  Sylvia. 

Simeon  (tlm'-^^dn).     From  the  Hebrew  shama, 


meaning  "obedient,"  or  "hearing  with  acceptance." 
Fr.,  Simten;  Oer.,  Simeon;  It.,  Stmeone;  Lai,, 
Simeon;  Port,  SimeSb;  Sp.,  Simeon. 

Stanon  («l'-m^.  Originally  the  same  as  Simeon. 
Duieh,  Simon;  Fr.,  Simon;  Qer.,  Simon;  Hunaa- 
rian,  Simon;  It.,  Simone;  Lai.,  Simon;  ap., 
Simon;  Sw.,  Simon. 

SInal  (<i'-nd.  <i'-nd-l,  A'-nl).  Is  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  oeen  named  from  the  Hebrew  aeneh, 
the  "acacia  tree,"  but  is  more  probably  the  moun- 
tain of  Sin,  the  moon-god  of  the  Babylonians. 

Singapore  {sing-gd-pOr').  The  name  of  an  Island 
and  cit^  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  means  the 
"lion  city."  The  form  Singapore  was  adopted 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  for  the  city  which 
he  founded  in  1819  on  an  island  which  since  the 
Middle  Ages  had  been  called  Sinhapura,  from  a  town 
of  that  name  built  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  by 
Bfalay  or  Javanese  settlers. 

Sing  Sing*  N.  T.  Moh^an  Indian  word  Stn-Stna 
or  SinkSink.  said  to  signify  "stone  upon  stone." 

Skmx  (add).  Many  places  in  the  United  States 
bear  the  name  of  this  tribe  of  Indians,  among  them 
the  counties  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  The  word 
means  a  "species  of  snake,"  the  appellation  of  the 
tribe  being  ^'enemies." 

SIrioln  of  Beef*  There  is  a  laughable  tradition 
current  in  Lancashire,  England,  that  King  James  I., 
in  one  of  his  visits  there,  knignted  at  a  banquet  a 
loin  of  beef,  which  part  ever  since  has  been  called 
the  Sir-loin. 

Slstlne  (9Ur-«n),  or  SIxtlne  (Oktr-On)  ChapeL 
Thepapal  private  chapel  in  the  Vatican  constructed 
by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.     Whence  the  name. 

Sitka,  Alaska.  From  a  tribe  of  Indiaofl^  the 
SUkayana. 

Skager  Back  («Jb^CH^-r^U^,  akd^-^^rdk).  The 
channel  between  Norway  and  Jutland,  means  "cape 
strait."  The  word  rack  denotes  a  crooked  channel, 
and  the  Skager  Rack  is  so  called  from  the  town 
of  Skagen,  situated  on  Cape  Skagen  {akagi,  a 
"promontory"),  the  Skaw  of  English  sailors 
which  forms  the  northern  point  of  Jutland. 

Skaneateles  {akdnr^-df-Ux).  Lake,  town,  and 
village  in  Onondaga  Countv,  New  Yoric  An 
Indian  word  meaning  "long  lake." 

Skowhegan  (^akou^-gan),  Me.  Indian  word 
meaning  '^spearing." 

Snake  Blver,  Idaho.  Suggested  from  Its  wind- 
ings and  given  to  a  tribe  of  Gidians  on  its  banks. 

Society  Islands.  Received  their  name  from  Gi^ 
tain  Cook  in  honor  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Sofia.    See  Sophia. 

Solssons  (av)d-adH').  Town  In  France,  waa  to 
named  from  the  Suessiones,  a  Belgic  tribe. 

Solomon  (aW-d^mon).  From  the  Hebrew  Sh'lo^ 
moh,  signifying  "peaceable."  Arabic,  Soliman  or 
Suleyman;  Dutch,  Salomo;  Fr.,  Salomon;  Ger,, 
Salomon;  Or.,  Solomon;  Hungarian,  Salamon; 
It.,  Salomone;  Lai.,  Salomon;  Poliah,  Salomon; 
Port.,  Salom2o:  Sp.,  Salomon. 

Sophia  (ad-fV-a)'  A  name  derived  from  the 
Greek  aovhoa,  "knowledge,  wisdom,  prudence." 
Danish,  Sopme;  Dutch,  Sophie:  Fr.,  Sophie;  Oer., 
Sophie;  Or.,  Sophia;  It,  Sofia;  Lai.,  Sophia;  Ritaa., 
Sofia;  Sp.,  Sofia- Sw.,  Sofia. 

Sophie.     The  French  form  of  Sophia. 

Sophronia  (ad-frd'-ni-d).  A  feminine  of  Sophro- 
nius,  formed  from  Sophron;  means  "sober  modest, 
discreet." 

Sorbonne  (adr-hdn').  A  famous  Parisian  school, 
named  from  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  almoner  of  St. 
Louis. 

Soudan  (aOd-ddn').  From  the  AraHc  Bdad'€9' 
Suden,  the  ^'district  of  the  blacks.' 

South  Carolina.  As  provinces  the  two  divisioas 
of  Carolina  were  one  tract  originallv. 

Scrath  Sea  Bubble.  A  financial  scheme  which 
originated  in  England  about  1711  and  coUapsed 
hil720. 
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Spainu  The  Englifth  of  Hispania,  founded  upon 
the  runic  apan,  "a  rabbit/'  owing  to  the  number  of 
wild  rabbits  found  in  this  country. 

Spanish  Main*  The  southern  banks  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  the  water  extending  for  some 
distance  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  the  Spstniards  confined  their  buccaneering 
enterprises  to  tnis  locality. 

Spires  {spirt)  or  Speyer  («pir).  An  historic  place 
In  Bavaria,  Germany,  so  named  from  the  Iiiver 
ijpeyerbach. 

Spitibergen  (spUs-birg'-eh).  Literal  Butch  for 
"sharp-pointed  mountains,^'  referring  to  the 
granite  peaks  of  the  mountains,  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  this  group  of  islands. 

SpottsylTania.  County  in  Virginia,  named  for 
Alexander  Spotswood,  early  lieutenant-governor.- 

Springfleldfl  Mass*  In  honor  of  the  English 
residence  of  its  founder,  William  Pynchon  (1640). 
Indian  name  Agatoam. 

Spuyten  Dnyvll  {ajA'-Un  di'-vQ).  Channel  con- 
necting the  Hudson  and  Harlem  rivers.  .  So  named 
on  account  of  the  oath  sworn  by  a  Dutch  ship* 
master  that  he  would  pass  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
"in  spite  of  the  devil.'^ 

Stanislaus  (8tdn^-l84da).  From  the  Slavonic 
datDo.  signifying  "the  place  of  glory  or  fame." 
The  Bohemian  form  of  the  name  is  Stanislaw. 

Staten  {stde-n)  Island,  N.  T*  Named  by  Henry 
Hudson  Stadten  Nylandt,  that  Is,  "island  of  the 
State,"  in  compliment  to  the  States-General  under 
whose  flag  he  was  sailing.  The  Indian  name  was 
Monachnong,  "place  of  the  bad  woods." 

State  of  Franklin*  An  old  name  of  Tennessee, 
under  which  it  was  organized  in  1785. 

States  General*  The  name  given  to  the  legisla- 
tive assemblies  of  France  before  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  and  to  those  of  the  Netherlands. 

Stella*  A  feminine  name,  from  the  Latin,  signi- 
fying "a  star." 

Stephen  (ste'-vin).  From  the  Greek  name  signi- 
fying "a  crown  or  garland."  Danishf  Stephan; 
Diu5t,  Steven  or  Stephanus;  Fr.,  Etienne;  Oer., 
Stephan;  Gr.,  Stepnanos;  Hungarian,  Istvan; 
Lat.f  St^hanus;  PMish,  Sczepan;  Port.,  Estevao; 
AuM.,  Stepan  or  Stefan;  Sp^  Esteban;  Sw., 
Stefan. 

Stettin  (aiU-inf).  From  Zytyn,  "the  place  of 
green  com." 

Stirliiig*  From  Estrevdvn,  "the  town  of  the 
Easterlings,  from  Flanders.^' 

Stockliolm  {8tdk''h6lm).  The  capital  of  Sweden 
is  often  said  to  have  been  so  called  because  built 
like  Venice  on  stocks  or  piles.  According  to  the 
local  legend,  a  stock  or  \oa  floating  up  the  Malar 
Lake  from  Sigtimia  (pidea  the  first  settlers  to  the 
granite  rocks  on  which  Stockholm  is  built.  The 
older  form  Stakholm  explains  the  name  as  a  holm 
'  in  a  stak  or  "sound" 


Stockton*  Cities  in  California  and  Missouri  and 
town  in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  named 
for  Commodore  R.  F.  Stockton,  who  took  part  in 
the  conquest  of  California. 

Stonington,  Conn*  From  an  English  town. 
Stan,  "stone,"  ing.  "field,"  Urn,  "town,"  "a  town 
situated  in  a  field  of  stone."  It  was  first  called 
Soutfierion. 

Strait  of  Gibraltar.     See  Gibraltar. 

Sublime  Porte  (aUb-lim'  port).  The  synonym  by 
which  is  designated  the  government  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey.  It  is  the  French  equivalent  of  Bab-i- 
Humayoon,  "the  high  gate."  The  term  contains 
an  allusion  to  the  Oriental  custom  of  transacting 
public  business  at  the  principal  gate  of  the  city  or 
palace,  and  from  this  practice  the  Sultan's  govern- 
ment 18  popularly  styled  in  Turkey  "the  Sultan's 
gate." 

Sues  (M^-JtZj  «SM5t'>.  Is  a  P-ortuguese  ^?orrup- 
Won  of  ^  SuitieU,  the  Ar&bic  name  of  &  fortified 

^n  of  brackish  w&t«r  about  an  hour's  iouroej 


from  the  town,  where  the  pilgrfane  waited  to  em- 
bark for  Mecca.  From  this  welL  by  a  ourioue 
accident,  the  Gulf  and  Isthmus  of  Sues  and  the 
Suez  Canal  take  their  names. 

Sumatra  (sd9-m^i'4rd).  A  corruptioa  oC  rHvfO- 
tarci,  which  means  "the  happy  land." 

Sunapee  {aUn'-d-pi).  Lake  in  New  Hampshire^ 
for  which  a  town  in  Sullivan  County  and  mmmtain 
in  the  same  State  are  named.  From  an  Indian 
word,  shehunknippe,  "wild  goose  pond." 

Sunday*  Signifying  the  day  upon  which  the  sua 
was  won^ped. 

Superior*     See  Lake  Superior. 

Susa  («(K>'-«A).  A  city  of  ancient  Persia,  so  called 
from  the  lilies  in  the  neighborhood;  name  derived 
from««a,  "aUly." 

Susan  (au'-gan),  or  Susanna  (afl-san'-nd).  The 
Hebrew  word,  derived  from  the  Arabic  tusan,  "a 
lily."  Danish,  Susanna;  Dtdeh,  Susanna;  Ft., 
Susanne;  Oer.,  Susanne;  It.,  Susanna;  LaL, 
Susanna;  Sp.^  Susana;  Svo.,  Susanna. 

Susannah*     See  Susan. 

Susquehanna*  River,  county,  and  borough  in 
Pennsylvania.  From  an  Indian  word.  sudbaAonfML 
"water." 

Suwanee  {sOrw^^ni).  County,  town,  and  river 
in  Florida,  creek  and  town  in  Gwinnett  County, 
Georgia.  Interpretations  of  this  Indian  word  are 
various;  some  stating  that  it  is  from  Shawnee,  the 
tribe,  while  others  sive  its  derivation  as  Irooa 
sawani,  meaning  "echo,"  or  "echo  river";  others 
give  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  name  San  JuanUa, 
applied  by  the  SiMudards  to  the  stream,  meaning 
"httle  St.  John,"  in  contradistinction  to  St.  John 
on  the  eastern  coast. 

Sweden  (nc^-den).  A  modem  term  made  ap 
of  the  Latin  Suedia,  signifying  the  land  of  the 
Suevi,  a  warlike  tribe  of  the  Goths,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  den,  testifying  to  its  occupation  by  the  Danes. 

Switzerland  (siffv-z6r4and).  An  anglicized  foma 
of  the  native  Schioeilz,  the  name  of  the  three  forest 
cantons  whose  people  asserted  their  independence 
of  Austria,  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  country. 

Sybil  (sib*-U).  An  old  name  corrupted  frrai 
Isabella. 

Sydney*  The  capital  of  New  South  Walesa  was 
founded  on  January  26,  1788,  and  so  named  by 
Captain  Phillip  after  Thomas  Townshend,  fir^ 
Lord  Sydney,  who,  as  Home  Secretary,  drew  up^  in 
1786,  a  scheme  for  the  transportation  of  convicts 
to  New  South  Wales. 

Sydney*  A  personal  name  corrupted  from  St^ 
Denis,  pronounced  in  French  St.  Nie. 

Syivanus*     See  Silvanus. 

Sylvester*     See  Silvester. 

Sylvia  or  Silvia  {sU'-^vl-d).  A  Roman  name, 
feminine  of  Sylvius.  Fr.,  SUvie;  It.,  SUvia;  Sp., 
Silvia. 

Sylvias  (H{'-v{-il«).  A  Roman  name,  from 
sylva,  "a  wood."  Sylvius  was  the  name  of  thm 
brother  of  Ascanius,  so  called  from  being  boni  in 
the  woods. 

Syracuse  («ir'-d-itfl«).  The  greatest  Greek  ook>ay 
in  Sicily,  is  believed  to  have  replaced  an  older 
Phenician  trading  post  which  obtained  its  name 
from  a  marsh  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  called 
Syraco,  "to  stink." 

Syracuse*  City  in  Ononda^  County,  NefW 
York,  named  for  the  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  after 
passing  through  the  names  of  £k>gardus  Corners^ 
Milan,  South  Salina,  Cossitt's  Comers,  and  Corinth. 
In  1820,  its  present  name  was  adopted  at  the  sue* 
gestion  of  Jonn  Wilkinson,  its  first  postmaster. 

Syria  («ir'-l-d).  Now  called  Svristan  by  the 
Tur^  and  Persians,  is  the  classical  name  whioh 
replaced  the  older  name  Aram,  "the  highlands.** 
The  name  Ssrria  first  appears  in  Herodotus,  and  Is 
doubt  1 1;^  a  modification  of  the  name  Assjrria^ 
adopt^Ni  b^  the  Greeks  at  the  time  when  Aram  wmm 
incioded  m  the  Assyrian  Empire.    Assyria  was 
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tfioi]|Bht  to  be  the  land  of  the  deitor  Amut  or  Anhur, 
but  it  is  now  bcdieved  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
Hie  fonner  capital  Assur,  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  an 
Aooadian  name  meaning  "the  water  bank." 

Tisbltlia  (M6'4-<Ad).  A  female  name*  from 
Tabitha,  the  Aramsean  name  of  a  Christian  female, 
Hebrew  zebia,  "a  gazelle."  Galmet.  who  translates 
the  name  "wild  goat  or  kid,"  ssys  the  Syriao  word 
tabitha  signifies  "clear  sighted.      Lot,,  Tabitha. 

Tabria  (td-britf).  The  commercial  cai>ital  of 
Persia,  was  the  classical  and  medieval  Tauris,  "the 
mountain  town." 

Taeooia  (td-kd'^md).  City  in  Washington.  From 
the  Indian  wcml  Tahoma,  meaning  "the  hic^iest," 
"near  heaven."  _ 

Tagos  {td'-qiU)  or  Tejo  (jUf'tfuxt),  Name  of  the 
longest  river  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  means  "the 
fish  river." 

Tahleqvah  ((A-J^-fct^aO*  Former  capital  of  Indian 
Territory,  is  a  Cherokee  Indian  word  and  property 
spelled  according  to  their  pronunciation  is  Taltkwa. 
"Aie  word  as  it  stands  probably  means  "place  of 
two  large  towns." 

TMi  Malial  {tdj  mOrhOl')  or  Tal  Bfehal  {taj  mS- 
kiW).  The  famous  mausoleum  erected  at  Agra, 
India,  by  Shah  Jehan  for  his  favorite  wife*  It 
literally  means  "gem  of  buildings." 

TaDadega  {tOl-Ui'di'-od),  Ala.  A  Creek  Indian 
word,  tUUtiOncUigit  "the  border  townr" 

TaDaiiassee  ltdl4d'h&$''8e).  City  in  Florida,  so 
named  because  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site 
of  Indian  cornfields  in  remote  times.  An  Indian 
word  meaning  "old  town." 

Tanahatehle  (tOUa-hdch'-i).  ^  County  in  Missis- 
sippi, named  from  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Yasoo  River  in  the  same  State.  An  Indian  word 
meaning  "river  of  the  ruck." 

Tallapoosa  ((dWd-poo'-wl).  River  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  ^ving  name  to  a  county  in  Alabama  and 
a  city  in  Haraldon  County,  Georgia.  An  Indian 
word  meaning  "swift  current,"  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  "stranger,"  "newcomer." 

Tampa  ((dm'-]xi).  Bay  and  city,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Florida.  From  the  Indian  word  Itimpi, 
"close  to  it,  near  it."  It  was  called  by  De  Soto 
Bepiritu  SarUo,  "Holy  Ghost." 

Tarragova  (Uir-rdr^o'-nd),  Name  of  an  inipor- 
tMit  Spanish  city,  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Tar- 
raco.    The  citadel  or  palace." 

Tarrytown.  Village  in  Westchester  Ooimty, 
New  York.  Modification  of  its  former  name  of 
Terwen,  "wheat  town,"  given  on  account  of  its 
large  crops  of  that  cereal. 

Tartar jr  iUlr'-4drH),  The  old  name,  now  fallen 
into  disuse,  for  Turkistan,  the  parts  of  Central 
Asia  which  are  inhabited  by  the  Nomads  of  Turkic 
race  called  Tartars  or  Tatars.  The  name  is  said 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  designation  Tha-tat 
"robbers,"  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  the  mongols*. 

Tasoiaiila  (UU-ma'^rO-d).  Named  after  Abel 
Tasman,  who  discovered  it  in  1642.  It  was  called 
Van  Diemen's  Land  in  honor  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  The 
change  of  title  was  efiFected  in  1853. 

Tay  (M).  The  largest  river  of  Scotland,  flows 
from  Loch  Tay,  where,  probably,  was  the  Tamia 
or  Ptolemy,  a  name  explained  by  the  Gaelic  tamh, 
"tranquil,  or  "smootJi,"  the  equivalent  of  the 
Pictish  tau  and  the  Cymric  taw,  of  which  an  oblique 
case  may  be  the  source  of  the  name  Tava,  given  by 
Tacitus  to  the  Firth  of  Tay. 

Tenerlffe  {tSiv4ir-4f*),  One  of  the  Canaries,  is 
a  Portuguese  corruption  of  Chinerfe  or  Tinerfe,  the 
name  of  the  last  Quanche  chief.  From  its  snow- 
dad  peak,  the  Romans  called  it  NtoariOt  the 
••snowy." 

Tennessee.   Tributary  of  the  Ohio  River,  which 

g'ves  name  to  a  State  of  the  Union.    Tliree  dif- 
rent    derivations    are    given    the    name.    From 
Taruue,  the  name  of  the  most  important  village  of 


the  Cherokee  Indians;  from  an  Indian  word  mean- 
ing "a  curved  spoon";  or  from  Toauo,  an  Indian 
tribe  of  the  Watohesan  family. 

Tenoehtltlan  {tiiu6ch'tet4dn').  The  diief  dty  of 
the  Ajstecs,  occupying  the  site  of  the  modem  oity 
of  Mexico. 

Terence  (tir'^ins).  From  the  Latin  name  Teren- 
tins.  Macrobius  says  the  name  of  the  Terentia 
Gens  is  derived  by  Vano  from  the  Sabine  word 
terenuSf  soft. 

Teresa.    See  Theresa. 

Terre  Haate  (tir'-ShOt.  French.  tdr-h5t^.  City 
in  Indiana,  built  upon  a  bank  sixt:^  feet  above  the 
river.    French  words  meaning  "hic^  land." 

Terry.  A  masculine  name  derived,  like  the 
French  name  Thierry,  from  Theodoric. 

Texas.  From  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  that 
inhabited  a  village  called  Tehae,  meaning  **friendly." 
Also,  "the  place  of  protection,"  in  reference  to  the 
fact  that  a  colony  of  French  refugees  were  afforded 
protection  here  by  General  Lallemont  in  1817. 

Thadeus,  Thaddeos  (thdd''&^,  thOd-i'^Oa), 
From  the  Latin  Thaddeus,  in  turn  from  the  Hebrew, 
"one  who  praises  and  confesses."  It,,  Taddeo; 
Lot.,  Thaddeus;  <Sp.,  Tadeo. 

Ttiames.  River  in  £!ngland  and  America.  (Amer- 
ican, th&nu,  English,  timt.)  The  Tamesis  of  Csraar, 
is  a  Celtic  name  meaning  the  "tranquil"  or  "smooth" 
river. 

Thebes  {thSbz),  In  Boeotia,  the  Greek  TMbae, 
is  now  Pheba  or  Phiba.  The  site  of  the  acropolis 
was  a  small  hill,  and  we  learn  from  Varro  that  tdia 
meant  a  "hill."  In  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
Thebes  we  have  a  Greek  corruption  of  the  popular 
Egyptian  designation  of  the  city,  which  was  called 
t*ap€,  "the  capital." 

Theobald  (Jhe'-d-htld,  tXb'-ald),  From  the  Old 
German  teut-bald,  "strong  or  bold  leader." 
Danish,  Theobald;  Dutch,  Tiebout;  Fr.,  Thibaut; 
Ger,,  Theobald;  It.,  Teobaldo;  Lot,,  Theobaldus; 
Sp.,  Teobaldo;  Sw.,  Theobald. 

Theodora  ((A^d-dd'-rd).  A  feminine  name  de- 
rived from  Theodore. 

Theodore  (the'-d-dSr),  From  the  Greek  name 
Theodorus,  signifying  "the  gift  of  God."  Danish, 
Theodor;  Dutch,  Theodorus;  Fr„  Theodore;  Or,, 
Theodorus;  It.,  Teodoro;  Lat.,  Theodorus;  Port,, 
Theodoro;  Russ,,  Feodor;  8p.,  Teodorio;  3w,, 
Theodor. 

Theodorie  (thi-Sd'-d-rik)  or  Theoderick.  An  Old 
G^erman  name  from  teut^eich,  "powerful  lord." 
Dutch,  Diederick;  Fr.,  Theodoric;  Oer„  Theodo- 
rich  or  Dietrich;  It,,  Teodorioo;  Lot,,  Theodoricus 
Sp.,  Teodorioo. 

Theodosia  (th^d-dd'-sMrd),  Feminine  of  Theo- 
dosius.  Or,,  Theodosie;  It,,  Teodosia;  Lot., 
Theodosia. 

TheodosioB  (thi-d-dd'-shU&s).  From  the  Greek, 
meaning;  "given  by  God."  Fr.,  Th^odose;  It., 
Teodoaio;  Lot.,  Theodosius;  Sp.,  Teodoeio. 

TheophflHS  {th^-df-U^ds).  From  the  Greek  name 
signifying  "a  friend  of  God."  Dani^,  Gottlieb; 
Dutch,  Theophilus;  Fr„  Th6ophile;  It.,  Teofilo; 
Lat.,  Theophilus;  Port.,  Theophilo;  Sp.,  Teofilo. 

Theresa  {the^i'-sd).  Probably  from  the  Greek 
Theriso,  "to  reap  or  gather  in  the  crop."  Dutch, 
Theresia;  Fr,,  Th6r6se;  Oer.,  Therese;  It., 
Teresa;  Lot,,  Theresa;  Sp„  Teresa;  3w,,  The- 
resa. 

Thermopylae  (thfhr-mdp^-U^,  It  means  "the 
defile  of  the  warm  springs." 

Thlan-shan  (t^-dn'-shdn^  Chinese,  meaning 
"the  celestial  mountains." 

Thibet  or  Tibet  (til/'H,  ttrbitT),  Supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Thupo,  "high  country,  the  country 
of  the  Thou,  a  people  who  founded  an  empire  there 
in  the  Sixth  Century. 

Thirty,  Battle  of  the.  A  fi^t  between  thirty 
Bretons  and  thirty  Englishmen,  pitted  by  Jean  de 
Beaumanoir   and    Bemborough,    an    Englishman, 
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agaiiiBt  each  other,  to  decide  a  contest.  The  fight 
Is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  castles  of 
Joeaelin  and  Ploermel  in  France  in  1351.  The 
Engliwh  were  beaten. 

Thomms  {tUm'-cu),  From  an  Aramaic  word 
meaning  "a  twin." 

Tlunuand  Islands,  The.  A  group  of  small 
islands,  some  1,700  in  number,  situated  in  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  about  40  miles 
long  and  from  4  to  7  miles  wide,  between  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  Jefferson  and  St. 
Lawrence  counties  in  New  York.  Noted  for  pic- 
turesque beauty,  they  are  favorite  summer  resorts. 

Thursday*  The  day  of  Thor,  the  son  of  Odin 
(or  Wodhi)  and  the  Qod  of  Thunder. 

Tiber  {W-htr,  Italian,  Tevere).  Was  the  Roman 
TiberU,  From  the  name  of  the  river  was  derived 
the  Roman  name  Tiberius. 

Tlcondeioga  (a-A:^hv-d£r-d'-gd),  N*  T«  Indian 
ChwmderoQfhf  8ignif3ring  "brawling  water/'  from  the 
noise  of  the  rapids  in  the  outlet  of  Lake  George  as 
it  falls  into  Lake  Champlain. 

Ttemt  del  Fuego  (M-^r'-rd  M  /tod'-gd),  Spanish 
for  "  land  of  fire.'^ 

'  Tigris  (tl'-grU),  A  name  rightly  explained  by 
Strabo,  who  says  that  it  was  so  called  from  its 
"swiftnessy"  for  among  the  Medes  tigris  means  "an 
arrow." 

TImoChy  (thn'-d-thX).  From  the  Greek  name 
signifying  "honoring  or  worshiping  God." 

Tippecanoe  (Up-^kd-^nd^)  Blver,  Ind.  From  the 
Indian  name  given  to  a  fish  living  in  this  stream, 
"the  long-lipped  pike,"  or  "buffalo  fish." 

TItlcacA  (tU^^-ka'-kd),  An  island  and  a  lake  near 
the  peninsula  of*  Copacabana,  South  America.  It 
was  a  sacred  place  of  the  Incas,  and  "the  birth- 
place of  the  Sun,"  according  to  one  of  their  legends. 

Titos  (fi'-Hii).  From  the  Greek  name  signifjring 
"honored." 

Tobago  {t64)a'-fd)  Island.  So  called  bv  Colum- 
bus from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  Tobaco,  or 
Inhaling  tube  of  the  aborigines,  whence  Uie  word 
lo&aoco  nas  been  derived. 

TobUs  (UNA'-aa)  or  Toby  (M'-M).  From  the 
Hebrew  tobhrirmh,  which  has  been  variously  ren- 
dered "God's  goodness"  and  "distinguished  of  the 
Lord." 

Toklo  or  Tokyo  (td'-ki^).  The  capital  of  Japan, 
is  the  "Eastern  Capital,"  in  contra-distinction  to 
SaUcio,  the  "Western  Capital."  Formerly  called 
Yeddo. 

Toledo  (td-W-dd;  SptadBh.  td4d'-thd).  The  capi- 
tal of  Gothic  Spain,  was  the  Roman  ToUtum,  a 
name  of  unknown  etymology,  by  some  supposed  to 
be  of  Phenidan  origin,  meaning  the  city  oif  "gener- 
ations." 

Tombigbee  Blver,  Ila.  From  the  Choctaw 
Indian  word  itumbibikpi;  the  literal  translation 
would  be  "an  undertaker,"  it  being  a  name  given 
to  the  old  men  of  the  tribe  who  were  employed  in 
preparing  their  dead  for  the  "bonehouses.^' 

Tonou  Mount.  Mass.  In  honor  of  a  neighboring 
resident,  Rowland  Thomas,  probably  familiarly 
known  as  "Tom." 

Topeka  Ctd-pi'-kd),  Kansas.  An  Indian  word, 
Tapeakae,  ''a  good  place  to  dig  potatoes." 

ToTtaktodd^dn'-to),  Canada.  Now  the  capital  of 
the  Canadian  province  of  Ontario.  The  name  at 
fint  denoted  the  countfy  of  the  Huron  tribe  to 
which  the  Bay  of  Toronto  gives  access.  Here  a 
French  trading  post  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city,  and  called  Fort  Toronto.  In  1793.  the 
name  was  changed  to  York  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  but  in  1834  the  old  name  Toronto  was 
revived. 

Toronto.  Many  towns  and  cities  in  the  United 
States  bear  this  Indian  name,  meaning  "oak  tree 
rising  from  the  lake,"  which  has  been  transferred 
to  them  from  the  city  in  Canada,  which  see. 

Toms  (tdr'-^rH)  Strait.     Owes  its  designation  to 


its  position  near  the  actuator,  the  word  tmreM,  ixom 
the  Latin  toridus,  signif3ring  "parched." 

Tortngas  (tdr-tdb'-ffdM)  Islands,  Fia.  Spanish 
word  meaning  "tortoise,"  the  name  given  bv  the 
Spaniards  because  of  the  number  of  tortoise  found 
there.        _ 

Toul  (tool).  Ancientiy  the  Roman  TuUum  Leu^ 
eorum,  A  fortified  town  in  the  d^artment  of 
Meurthe-et-Moeelle.  Its  bishopric  datmg  from  the 
fifth  century  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon.  From 
the  later  Middle  Ages  until  1552  Toul  was  a  free 
city  of  the  German  empire.  The  first  sector  of  the 
Allied  line  in  F^nce  to  be  taken  over  by  American 
troops  during  the  European  War  was  located  near 
Toul. 

TonloB  (t5c^4dn.  French,  tdd46iO.  French  dty, 
is  from  the  ancient  Tdanium  or  Telo  Martiu»t 
named  after  its_  founder. 

Toumal  ((oor-ndO»  or  Toamay.  The  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Hainault,  Belgium.  An- 
cientiy it  was  the  Citittu  Nerviorvm  or  Tumacum^ 
and  later  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks.  A  bishopric  was  founded  in  Toumai  in 
484,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  the  noted  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  was  built. 

Toynbee  {toin'-he)  HaU.  An  institution  in 
Whitechapel,  London,  founded  in  1885,  as  the 
outcome  of  plans  set  on  foot  by  the  members  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities  "to  provids 
education  and  the  means  of  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment for  the  people  of  the  poor  districts  of  London." 

Trafalgar  Xtrdf-Wf-gdr)  Square.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal squares  in  London,  about  one  and  one-haU 
miles  west  by  south  of  St.  Paul's.  It  contains  the 
Nelson  monument,  and  the  site  of  Charing  Cross 
and  the  National  Gallery  faces  on  it. 

Transvaal  {trdnB-vdy),  That  territory  beyond 
the  River  Vaal. 

Trebliond  ifr^Sb-^zdnd').  From  the  Greek  tra^ 
petu8f  "the  tiu>le,"  so  called  from  its  form. 

Trenton«N.  J.  First  called  Trent  Town,  so  named 
from  Col.  William  Trent  of  Philadelphia,  a  speaker 
oi  the  house  of  assembly  in  1720. 

Trevlso  {trd-ve*-t6).  The  capital  of  the  province 
of  Treviso,  Italy.  It  is  situated  on  the  Sile  river,  18 
miles  northwest  of  Venice.  As  the  Roman  Tar- 
viaium,  it  was  an  important  cit3f  towards  the  end 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  imposing  cathedral  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century. 

Trianon,  Grand  (vrdu  trg-d-ndif').  A  smaU  palace 
at  Versailles  of  omy  one  story  but  considerable 
length,  built  by  Louis  XIV.  for  Mme.  de  Maintenon, 
and  since  used  by  successive  French  sovereigns  as 
a  private  residence. 

Trianon,  Petit  (pte  tri-d^ds'),  A  graceful, 
neo-classical  villa  in  the  park  at  Versailles,  ouilt  by 
Louis  XV..  and  closely  associated  witii  the  memory 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  favorite  abode  it  was. 

Trinidad  ((rin-i-ddd'.  Spajnah,  tri^ni-tkdth').  So 
named  by  Columbus  from  its  three  peaks,  eoiblem- 
atic  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Tristram  (triaf-tram).  From  the  Latin,  meaning 
"sorrowful."     Lot.,  Tristramus;  Port.,  Tristao. 

Troy,  N.  T.  Prior  to  present. name  known  as 
Vanderheyden'a;  the  name  Troy  adopted  at  a  town 
meeting,  January  5,  1789,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Christopher  Hutton. 

TsarskoeSelo  U8dr''akd^9yi4d').  Atownintha 
government  of  Petrograd,  Russia,  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Petrograd.  It  contains  a  famous  imperial 
palace,  a  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  court. 

Tucson  (tdsdn'  or  tA^-^iin),  AHaona.  Frcnn  tha 
Pima  dialect,  meaning  "black  spring." 

Tuesday.    Devoted  to  Tiw,  tne  god  of  war. 

Tulare  (M^-Mr'.  Spanish,  tdb-W-rd)  Lake,  CaL 
Called  by  the  Spamards  Lagana  Orande  da  Urn 
TiUareat  from  a  dense  growth  of  "tule."  or  bul- 
rushes, found  in  its  waters  and  on  the  snores. 

Tunis  (taf-nla).  Anciently  known  as  Tunantym^ 
"the  land  of  the  Tunes." 
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(tu'-Hn).    It.,  Torino.    Ancieniiy  AugusiO' 

Tatirtnorum.  named  from  the  Taurini,  i.  e.,  **dwdler8 
among  hills. ' 

Tuxkestan  (idbr-IOi^an'),  The*  country  of  the 
Turks.     See  Turkey. 

Turkey*  The  English  name  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  appears  to  lukve  been  derived  from  Turcia, 
the  Latinised  form  of  the  Arabic  name  Al-Turkiyah. 
the  "land  of  the  Turks."  Turkestan  in  Central 
Asia  is  a  Persian  form  of  the  same  name^  denoting 
the  land  occupied  by  the  Usbeks,  the  Kirghis,  the 
Turcomans,  and  other  Turkic  races.  The  name 
Turk  is  probably  a  Tartar  word  meaning  "brave." 

Tuscaloosa  (tHa-kd-ld^-ad).  County  and  city  in 
Alabama  nam^  for  an  Indian  chidt,  the  name 
meaning  "black  warrior." 

Tuscany  («i«'-fcd-nl.  It,  Toeeana).  Bears  the 
name  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Ttuci  or  EtruMci. 
The  Etruscans  were  called  Tytrheni  by  the  Greeks. 

Tuskegee  (tiU-ib^-^).  Town  in  Macon  County. 
Alabama.  Probably  iderived  from  the  Indian  word 
t(ukialffi,  "warriors."*' 

Tozedo  (taka-i'-dd).  A  few  places  in  the  United 
States  bear  this  Indian  name,  which  undoubtedly 
is  derived  from  P'tauh-aeet^tough,  meaning  "the 
place  of  bears." 

Udlne  (od'-dB^nA).  The  capital  of  the  Italian 
province  of  Udine,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  about 
80  miles  northraist  of  Venice.  Udine,  the  ancient 
Utiruit  UHnum,  or  Vedinum,  was  an  important  city 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  served  as  the  base  of  the 
Italian  campaign  against  Austria  in  the  great 
European  war  which  be^n  in  1914. 

Ukraine  {u'-krdn  or  oo-krdn^m  Russian  Ukraina, 
''border  land."  A  region  in  Russia  of  indefinite 
bounduies.  The  name  was  formeriy  applied  to  a 
portion  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland,  embracing 
parts  of  the  present  Russian  governments  of  Kiev^ 
Fodolia,  Ekaterinoslav,  Techernigov,  Khersoh,  all 
of  Poltava,  and  certain  districts  of  GaUoia.  In 
general  the  Ukraine  corresponds  to  what  is  called 
Little  Russia,  and  its  Slavic  inhabitants  are  known 
as  Ukrainians  or  Little  Russians. 

Ulysses  (yUrlW-it).  A  masculine  baptismal 
name,  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  Odgsaeua,  "to 
cause  pain." 

Umatilla  (il-«nd-<tt'-2d).  River  and  county  in 
Oregon,  said  by  some  to  be  named  for  a  tril>e  of 
Indians.  Others  state  that  it  is  derived  from 
U-orial-la,  meaning  "the  sand  blew  bare  in  heaps," 
this  part  of  the  country  having  ridges  of  sand 
alternating  with  bare  ground. 

Umbagog  {Hm-hO^'gdg).  Lake  Isring  partly  in 
New  Hampshire  and  partlv  in  Maine.  An  Indian 
word,  said  to  mean  "doubled  up."  Other  authori- 
ties favor  "clear  lake,  shallow,^'  or  "great  waters 
near  another." 

Unter  den  Unden  {fidn'-Or  dhi  tVn'-d9n).  A 
famous  street  in  Berlin  which  extends  from  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  eastward  three-fifths  of  a  mile. 
Bordering  it  are  the  imperial  palaces,  the  univer- 
sity, the  academy,  and  tne  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great.     It  literally  means  "under  the  lindens." 

Ural  (ya'-rdZ).  The  chain  dividing  Europe 
from  Asia,  means  the  "girdle"  or  "belt," 
ural-4au,  being  a  Turkic  word  meaning  a  "moun- 
tain chain,"  while  urr  means  a  "chain^'  in  Ostiah. 
The  Russians  call  the  Ural  Mountains  by  the 
translated  name  Poyas,  the  "girdle."  The  moun- 
tains have  given  their  name  to  the  River  Ural, 
which  flows  from  them  into  the  Caspian. 

Urban  (i^r^-ban).  From  the  Latin  vrbantu,  signl- 
f3ring  "civilj  courteous,  polite,  refined";  literally, 
of  or  belonging  to  a  city  (urbs). 

Uriah  (d^'-d).  From  the  Hebrew,  meaning 
"light  of  Jehovah,"  or  "fire  of  the  Lord.'' 

Ursula  (ib^-tfl4d).  A  feminine  name  derived 
from  the  Latin  urmua,  "a  young  or  small  she-bear." 

UrngiMy     (srS'-rdd-yiod.    Spanish,     d^-rdO-^ioiO* 


Name  of  a  river  in  South  America,  meaning  "the 
golden  water." 

Utah  (yH'-tA,  ya'-ta).  State  in  the  Union,  county 
and  lake  in  same  State,  named  for  the  Ute  Indians, 
the  word  meaning  "homey  or  location,  on  the 
mountain  top." 

Utica  (af-a^kd).  aty  in  New  York,  named  for 
the  ancient  city  in  Africa;  towns  in  Livingston 
County,  Missouri,  and  Hinds  County,  Mississippi, 
and  village  in  Macomb  County,  Michigan,  named 
for  the  above. 

Valencia  (vd-Un'-ahUd.  Spanish,  vd^dn'-thi^). 
City  in  Spain,  was  the  ancient  Valentia,  "the 
powerful." 

Valenciennes  (vd-Un-at-hi^.  French,  «d4air-^^ 
in'),  also  Valenia  and  Valence.  Said  to  have 
been  named  after  the  western  Roman  emperor, 
Valentinian. 

Valentine  (vdl'-^hv-iin).  A  name  derived  from 
St.  Valentine,  from  the  Latin  ValenHnua,  of  or 
belonging  to  Valentia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Rome :  fdso  of  towns  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sardinia, 
and  tne  appellation  of  a  gcxidess  worshiped  at 
Oriculum  in  Italy ;  originally  from  valena,  "puissant, 
mighty,  strong." 

Valeria  (vdrW-^rird),  The  feminine  of  Valerius. 
Fr.,  Valerie;  It,  Valeria;  Lai.,  Valeria. 

Valerian  (vA-^-rl-an).  From  the  Latin  vdlere, 
"to  be  strong,  healthy." 

Valerie.     See  Valena. 

Valley  Forge.  Village  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania  so  named  because  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Valley  Creek,  where  a  forge  waa  erected 
by  Isaac  Potts  before  the  Revolution. 

Vancouver  (vdn-kdd^-vir).  A  rising  dty  which 
forms  the  western  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  It  bears  the  name  of  Captain  George 
Vancouver,  R.  N.,  who,  as  a  midshipman  in  Cook's 
last  voyage,  visited  the  coast  in  1776,  surveyed  it 
in  1792,  ana  discovered  Vancouver  Island. 

Vashtl  (vdah'-n).  Feminine  name,  so  called  from 
Vashti,  wife  of  Ahasuerus,  signifying  "beauty, 
goodness." 

VasUI  or  VasllU.    See  Basil. 

Vatican  (vdf-i^ean).  A  hill  of  Rome,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  opposite  the  Pinoian.  On 
it  stands  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  Palace. 

Veneraela(vJ(n.««-u^4d.  Spanish,  vd'n«A-«i^4a). 
Expresses  the  Spanish  for  "Little  Venice,"  which 
designation  was  given  to  this  country  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  some  Indian  villages  built  upon  piles 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Venice. 

Venice  (v^*-U).  It,  Venezia,  Otr.,  Venedlg. 
Is  the  French  name  for  the  city  founded  by  fw- 
tives  from  the  Roman  province  of  Venetia.  Tne 
word  means  "blessed." 

Verdun  (vir-dUn').  A  celebrated  town  and 
fortress  in  the  department  of  the  Meuse,  France. 
It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  about 
40  miles  west  of  Metz.  Verdun  was  the  Roman 
Verodunum.  Fix>m  the  ninth  century  until  the 
Reformation  it  was  a  German  town,  rising  to  the 
position  of  a  free  city.  By  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, 1648,  it  was  ceded  to  France.  In  the  Euro- 
pean war  of  1914  it  constituted  the  right  flank  of 
the  Allied  armies  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Mame. 
In  1916  the  French  armies  under  Joffre  and  Petain 
successfully  resisted  at  Verdun  the  most  tremendous 
series  of  attacks  ever  made  by  an  enemy  on  an 
adversary's  line,  repelling  the  Germans  with  un- 
precedented losses  from  February  until  August. 

Veimonft.  When  the  French  were  in  poaaeesion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  they  called  the  moun- 
tains of  the  southern  section  VertmorU^  vtri,  "  green," 
morU,  "mountain,"  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
section  in  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1777,  adopted  the  name  for  the  State. 

Veronica  (vJIr-o^i'-Jbd  or  v9r-dn''4h^).  From 
the  Greek  word  meaning  "true  picture." 

Veualilaa  (oSr-sfl^;    French,  vKr-eA'ira),  Palaca 
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oC  A  f  iuDous  ToytiX  paUeo  in  the  French  cHy  of  the 
same  name,  a  great  part  of  whioh  is  now  eoouined 
by  the  Museum  oi  French  History,  consisting 
chiefly  of  paintings;  but  some  of  the  apartments 
are  still  preaervecTwith  the  fittings  of  a  royal  resi- 
dence. 

Tesavius  (vd-aa'-^l-iU),  Mt.  The  only  active 
volcano  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  most 
noted  one  in  the  world^  situatea  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  Italy.  The  Italian  form  is  Vesuvio,  and 
the  French  form  Vesuve,  the  word  originally  meant 
"emitter  of  smoke." 

Vlcksborg*  City  in  Mississippi,  named  for 
Neivitt  Vick,  its  founder. 

Victoria  {vik^-ri-d).  From  the  LaUn,  meaning 
"victory."  Fr.,  Viotoire;  IL,  Vittoria;  Lai., 
Victoria;  Sp,,  Vitoria. 

Vienna  (rl-M'-d).  Ger.,  Wien;  Fr.,  Vienne. 
Capital  of  Austro-Hungary^  Originally,  Vindo- 
bona>  a  name  probably  of  Keltic  origuu  meaning 
either  "white  castle,"  or  "town  of  the  Wends." 

VinceBBes  (vlnr^^n/.  French,  vAif-^Stn').  City 
in  Tndiani^  named  from  the  fort  built  by  Sieur  de 
Vincennes. 

Vincent  (rin'-eSnO-  From  the  Latin  name, 
Vincentius,  from  vineere,  "to  conquer."  Dutchf 
Vincentius;  Fr..  Vincent;  It.,  Vincente;  Lot.,  Vin- 
centius; Part.,  Vicente;  Sp.,  Vicente  or  Vincente. 

Vtola  (vi'-o-ld.  Italian,  ve-o'-te).  A  feminine 
name  derived  from  the  Latin  viola,  "a  violet." 

VIolante*  A  feminine  name  derived  from  the 
name  Violet. 

Violet.  A  feminine  name  derived  f roni  French 
violeUe,  from  the  Latin,  viola. 

Vtoletta.  A  diminutive  of  the  name  Violet,  or 
direct  from  Italian  Violetta. 

Vli«il  {vtr'-fil).  Derived,  like  the  surname  Ver- 
gil, from  the  bard  of  Mantua.  Angelus  Politianus 
writes  the  poet's  name  Veiigilius;  Pierius,  Virgihus. 
The  name  has  been  variouslv  derived  from  Ver- 
gilts,  the  stars  called  the  Pleiades,  and  from  virga, 
"a  garland  or  laurel." 

VIrgtaila  (vSr-/ln'-i-<i).  A  Roman  naxncL  feminine 
of  Vir^inius.  from  root  of  virgo,  "a  vlr^.*'  Dutch, 
Virpnie;  Fr.^  Virginie;  G^r.,  Virginia;  It.,  Vir- 
ipnia;  LaL,  Virginiit. 

Vlttoffla  or  Vltorla.    See  Victoria. 

Vlvlaiit  Vjvlan  (viv'-i-an).  A  Cornish  name 
derived  from  locali^,  from  vy-vton,  "the  small 
water."     Fr.,  Vivien;  La/.,  Vivianus. 

Volga  ivdl'-^).  The  greatest  European  river, 
bears  a  name  which  is  from  the  Old  Slavonic  wUkai 
or  wolkoia,  "great." 

Wabasb  (wd^-bdMh).  Counties  in  Tndinnm  and 
Illinois,  river  flowing  throu^  both  States,  and  city 
in  Indiana.  From  the  Indian  word  Uuabaehe, 
"cloud  borne  by  an  equinoctial  wind."  or,  according 
to  another  authority,  "white  water/' 

Wales.  Derived  from  WmUa,  "foreigners,"  or 
"Welsh,"  a  name  given  hj  the  Anglo-Saxon  invad- 
ers to  the  natives  of  Britain.  Wales  is  a  plural 
form  denoting  the  people,  which  afterwards  ac- 
Incance, 

i0d{'4d),  Washington.     The 
OS   "waving,    throwing    up 


quired  a  territorial 

WaOaWanaCtcdT 
Indian  waiawcia  n 
waves,  ripples." 

Wan  of  Antnntniw.  A  ranmart  erected  in  the 
southern  part  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Antoni- 
nus Pios,  to  check  the  barbarians  in  the  north  of 
Britain.  It  extended  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to 
the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

WaBoons  (wSUibnaf).  A  people  found  chiefly  in 
southern  ana  southeastern  Betthnn,  also  in  the 
neighboring  parts  of  France,  and  in  a  few  places  in 
Rheinlsh  Pnissia  near  Matmedy.  They  are  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Belga,  mixed  with  Ger- 
manic and  Roman  elements. 

Wan  Street.  A  street  in  the  lower  part  o£  New 
York  City  wlii^  extends  from  Broadway,  opposite 
Tdnity  Gbuieh,  to  the  East  River»  famous  as  a 


financial    and    speculative    oenter.    A    figurative 
term  for  the  money  power  of  the  country. 

Walter.  From  the  German,  v)aU4iier,  "powtfful 
lord":  literally,  a  "wood-master."  DutOi,  Wou- 
ter;  Fr.,  Gautier:  Ger,,  Walter;  It.,  Gualterio; 
Lot.,  Gualterus;  Fort.,  Gualter;  Sp.,  Gualterio; 
Sw.,  Walter. 

Warsaw.  Formerly  Varsovia  (Polish,  Wan- 
zawa),  takes  its  Slavonic  name  from  a  "castle,"  or 
"fortified  place,"  built  in  the  Ninth  Century  by 
Conrad,  Duke  of  the  surrounding  palatinate  of 
Mazovia.  Here  originated  the  maxtirek,  a  dance 
of  the  Polish  peasantry,  which  we  call  the  mazurka. 

Washington.  The  name  of  two  places  in  Eng- 
land, one  in  Durham  the  other  in  Sussex  (Anglo- 
Saxon  Hwessinoatun  and  Wasgingatun)  whidi 
sdraifies  the  tun,  or  "town,"  of  the  Hwessings  or 
Wassings.  From  the  Durham  village  the  ancestors 
of  George  Washington,  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  (1789>1797),  are  betieved  to  have 
derived  their  territorial  surname.  In  his  honor  the 
city  of  Georgetown,  in  Maryland,  selected  in  1700 
for  the  Federal  capital,  was  renamed  Wadiingtoa. 

Watervllet  {w6-4ir^vUf).  aty  on  the  HudKn, 
in  Albany  County,  New  York.  From  the  Dutch, 
meaning  "flowing  stream." 

Wednesday.  Set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Odfai, 
or  Woden,  sometimes  called  the  god  ol  magic  ana 
the  inventor  of  the  arts. 

Weehawken  {wi-M'-kin),  N.  J.  From  the  Dela- 
ware Indian  name  \Deachin,  '*maise  lands." 

Wellsbnrg,  W.  Va.  In  honor  of  Alexander 
Wells,  an  early  settler. 

Western  Reserve,  The.  When,  by  the  treaty  of 
1783,  Great  Britain  rehnouished  the  territory  south 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  east  of  the  Miflsisippi 
River,  disputes  arose  among  the  Stipes  of  VizgiBia^ 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  as  to 
the  right  of  occupancy  in  that  locality.  The  dif- 
ficulty was  finally  settled  by  the  cession  of  the 
whole  to  the  Federal  Government,  but  Conneetieat 
reserved  a  tract  of  neariy  4,000,000  acres  on  I^ke 
Erie.  That  State  finally  disposed  of  this  in  maU 
lots  to  colonists,  and  so  accumulated  a  magnificent 
school-fund. 

Westminster  HaH.  A  structure  adjoining  tlw 
British  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  west,  ioaua^ 
part  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Westminster. 

Westminster  Palace,  LAndoB.  The  Hooms  oi 
Pariiament.  A  palace  is  supposed  to  have  nTJetrtl 
at  Westminster  m  the  reign  of  Canute  fl017-35). 
Its  impcHlance,  however,  begins  with  Edward  the 
Confessor  (1042-66),  and  the  name  has  been  con- 
ferred npon  the  great  legislative  edifice  oi  the 
British  Empire. 

West  Virginia.  See  "Viripinia"  for  the  wncd 
Virginia;  the  Western  division  of  Virginia  aspe- 
rated from  the  eastern,  owing  to  chril  war  issues, 
as  provided  in  Amnesty  Proclamation  of  President 
Lincohi,  December  8,  1863,  affecting  section  of 
States  in  rebellion.  Proposed  at  one  time  to  call 
the  State  Kanawha,  from  its  (Mincipal  river. 

Wetterhom  {vte-ibr-hAm).  A  mountain  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  canton  of  Bern,  Switserland,  situated 
near  Grindelwald,  fourteen  miles  east-aoutheaat  of 
Interlaken.     Means,  literally,  "  storm  peak." 

WettiB  {vttAinr).  A  town  m  tiie  province  of 
Saxony,  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Saale,  thirty-tww 
miles  northwest  of  Leipsic.  It  contains  the  sncee 
tral  castle  of  the  Saxon  line  of  Wettin  from  wliieh 
King  Edward  VH.  of  Eudand  is  descended. 

Wheeling.  CSty  in  West  Vircinia,  so  namad 
because  the  Indians  placed  the  head  <rf  a  whito 
victim  on  a  pole  and  gave  the  place  the  name  of 
weal-ink,  "  a  place  of  a  human  head."  The  uesent 
name  of  the  {dace  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
name. 

WhlteehapeL  A  quarter  in  the  lemlfm  part  of 
London,  nammd  froaa  a  certain  ehapel  from  whidi 
diwtanftfH  out  of  T4M>doD  used  to  be  i 
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White  HoHi«,  The.  The  offieial  resdenoe  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  Washington.  It 
is  a  handsome  mansion  in  the  English  Renaissance. 
Its  classical  details  are  sober  and  well  designed. 

White  Moantalns.  N.  H.  Named  from  the  color 
of  the  tops;  being  covered  with  8now(  white),  this 
has  always  been  the  groimdword  of  various  appella- 
tions. The  first  English  explorers  (1632)  called 
them  The  Crystai   HtUa, 

Whitney.  Loftiestpeak  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
named  for  Josiah  D.  Whitney,  noted  geologist. 

Wilfred,  WllfHd.  This  name  has  been  translated 
"much  peace,"  or  "resolute  peace,*'  but  the  name 
is  rather  from  wiel'frtd,  "powerful  protector." 

WUhelm.     See  William. 

WUkesbarre  (trMAw'-Mr-O.  City  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, named  for  two  members  of  the  British 
Parliament,  John  Wilkes  and  Colonel  Barre. 

Willamette  (iiH(2-4'-m  A).  River  in  Oregon.  Indian 
word  said  to  have  originaJly  been  WeUlamet,  derived 
from  the  same  root  as  Walla  Walla  and  Widlula, 
meaning  "running  water."  Another  authority  gives 
its  definiton  as  "the  long  and  beautiful  river. 

William.  A  name  corrupted  from  the  Old  Ger- 
man name  WUhelm^  derived  from  [weU-^idm,  "pro- 
tector of  rest,  defender  of  tranquility,"  or  vil-helm, 
"strong  protector." 

wnumantle  (wU-^t-mdn'-Hk),  River  and  city 
in  Connecticut.  Indian  word,  meaning  a  "good 
lookout"  or  "good  cedar  swamps." 

Windsor  (win'-z6r),  A  contraction  of  the 
An^o-Saxon  name  Windlesofrat  the  place  by  the 
"wmding  shore." 

Winifred  (win'4rfrid),  A  feminine  name,  which 
some  consider  a  Saxon  compound  signifying  "win- 
ning peace";  it  comes  rather  from  the  Old  Qerman 
win-fiid,   **belbved  protector." 

Wlnnepesaakee  (iHn-^p^d'-Jk^.  Lake  in  New 
Hampshire.  Indian  word  winnepeaaukee,  meaning 
"good  water  discharge,"  or  "the  beautiful  lake  of 
the  highland." 

Winnipeg  (vin'-i-pSo)  City*  The  capital  of 
Manitoba,  is  built  on  a  spit  at  the  junction  of  the 
Red  River  and  the  Assiniboine,  whose  united  waters 
after  a  course  of  forty-five  miles  reach  Lake  Winni- 
peg, which  bears  an  Algonquin  name  meaning^ "the 
muddy  water."  y"^ 

Winona  (u^i^nd'^nd),  Iflnn.  A  Dakota  name 
applied  to  the  first  bom,  if  a  daughtek.  hence, 
"first  bom."    If  a  boy,  he  is  spoken  of  aSrCfuuke^ 

Wlnoosld  (io(-noo<'-M)  Klrer*  Yt.  ComWM  jn 
two  Algonqum  words  meaning  "land  of  ohion^^ 

Wisconsin  (irl9*A^'-ffln).  From  its  princij^ 
river  named  bv  Marquette  as  M<i9contin,  "wild 
rushing  channel,"  changed  to  Ouiaconnn^  then  to 
Wisconsin. 

Wlssahlekon  (vAa-ad-klk^'On)  Creek,  Pa.  From 
the  Indian  word,  miaamekhant  "catfish  stream." 

Wltenagemot  (wlt'-i-nd'Oi-mdt).  In  Anglo-Saxon 
history,  the  great  Saxon  council  or  parliunent,  con- 
sisting of  the  king  with  his  dependents  and  friends 
and  sometimes  the  members  of  his  family,  the  earl- 
dormen,  and  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics. 

Worcester  (todds '-(&*),  England.  From  the 
ancient  Huic-wara-ceaster,  "the  camp  of  the 
Huiecit  or  Hwiccas,"  a  Celtic  tribe. 

Wfomlng  (vji-d^^ndng).  Name  carried  to  the 
West  by  emigrants  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  of 
EJastem  Pennsylvania,  the  word  derived  from  the 
Delaware  expression,  MaiAghwakipame,  meaning 
"the  large  plains." 

Tang-tse-Klang  (i/dna-tod-Jbt-^N/)  Blfer.  f*The 
son  of  the  great  water."  \[ 

Yankee.  This  word  is  believed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  m- 
dearvored  to  pronounce  the  word  Ehiglish,  which 
they  rendered  "Yenghees,"  whence  Yankee. 

Tank  ton  (ydnpk*'4iin)f  Sonth  Dakota.  From 
the  Dakotah  Indian  word,  eyank-Um-wah,  "people 
of  the  sacred  or  spirit  lake." 


(ydt^Sa),  County  and  river  in  Mississippi, 
named  for  a  tribe  of  Indiaois.  the  name  said  to  mean 
"to  blow  on  an  instrument. 

Yellowstone.  River  in  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
Name  derived  from  its  original  French  name,  Roche 
jaune,  "yellow  rock  or  stone." 

Temassee  (ySm-d-ai^  Elver,  Ga.  From  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  Yamassi,  signifying  "peaceable." 

Yenisei  (yin^e-ad'-e).  The  great  river  of  Siberia, 
also  written  Jenissy,  Geniseia,  or  Gelissy,  has  been 
explained  as  "the  water  which  flows  down,"  or 
the  river  which  "brings  down  ice." 

Yokohama  (yo-ko-ha'-ma).  Now  the  chief  port 
in  Japan,  was  before  1854  a  small  fishing  village. 
The  name  is  believed  to  mean  the  "cross  shore." 

Yosenilte  (yd-^irn'M-e),  An  Anglicized  form  of 
the  Indian  A-Aom-«-to,  meaning  "grizzly  bear": 
supposed  to  have  been  the  title  of  a  chief,  ana 
applied  to  a  tribe  that  inhabited  the  region. 

Youghloghenjr  (yd^d-gd'-nX)  Elver,  Penn.  From 
the  Indian  yukwiakfianna,  "a  stream  taking  a  round- 
about course." 

Ypres  (e'-pr').  Flemish,  Yperen;  German,  Ypenu 
A  town  in  Belgium,  situated  on  the  Yperl6e  river, 
35  miles  south  of  Ostend.  In  the  battles  of  1914 
and  1915  when  the  Germans  unsucc^sfully  at- 
tempted to  wrest  its  possession  from  Uie  Allied 
forces,  the  town  was  reduced  by  shell  fire  to  a  heap 
of  ruins.  It  contained  a  celebrated  Cloth  Hall, 
begun  in  1201,  and  a  Gothic  cathedral  erected  in 
the  thirteenth  century  when  Ypres  was  the  largest 
city  in  West  Flanders. 

YpsllantI  Hp-Mrdn'-X).  City  in  Michigan,  named 
for  a  Greek  prmce. 

Zaechens  {tdk-i'-^U).  From  the  Hebrew  Zak- 
kay,  "pure,  innocent.  Others  render  it  "pure  of 
the  Lard,**  making  the  last  letter  stand   for  KoA. 

Zaeharlah  (zcU-d-ri'-d).  From  the  Hebrew 
Z<ikhar-Yahf  meaning  "remembering  the  Lord." 

Zamhesl  (sdm-M'-z^  or  «ifn-6d'-«l).  The  "great 
river"  of  Eastern  Africa,  whose  upper  ^waters  and 
chief  affluents  are  called  Jambaji  and  Luambeat* 
dialectic  forms  of  the  same  name. 

ZanesflUe  (a&nt^-vU).  City  in  Ohio,  named  fov 
Ebeneser  Zane,  who,  with  John  Mclntire,  founded 
the  dty. 

Zanzibar  (san-j{-6ar0.  An  East  African  isUnd, 
populated  by  negroes,  Arabs,  and  Hindus.  The 
name  is  a  Portuguese  fojm  of  the  Persian  Zanoibar, 
"land  of  the  blacks." 

Zealand  (ze'-land).  In  Netherlands,  "land  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea." 

Zebulon  (tib'^-lM).  From  the  Hebrew,  mean- 
ing  "dwelling."     Fr^  Zabulon:  Lai.,  Zabulon. 

Zeebrugge  (t&'-broog-ge).  The  new  seaport  of 
Bruges,  Belgium,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
ship  canal  accommodating  sea-going  vessels.  After 
its  capture  by  the  Germans  in  1914  Zeebrugge  was 
used  as  a  base  for  submarine  operations  against 
Allied  shipping.  Dutch  zee,  "sea,"  and  Imigge, 
"bridge." 

Zeno  (a'-no).  From  the  Greek  Zeua.  Fr., 
Zenon;  Gr.,  Zenon:  /<.,  Zenone.  .  i 

Zenobla   (z^^d^-bUd),     Feminine  form  of  ZeusV 

Zlon  (n'-dn),  or  Slon  (H'-dn)*  Mount.  A  hill  on 
which  was  situated  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem;  the 
"city  of  David."  Now  used  symbolically  of  the 
Christian  church  and  of  heaven. 

Zoe  (zd'-e  or  z6).  From  ihe  Greek  name,  signi- 
fying "life."_ 

Zurich  izoo'-Hk),  From  the  ancient  TfUouricum, 
"the  town  of  the  Thuricii,"  who  built  it  after  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  Attila. 

Zuyder  Zee  {n'-dir  zi,  Dutch,  aoi'-dir-za).  Ex- 
presses the  Dutch  for  the  "South  Sea,"  in  relation 
to  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean. 

Z winger  (Utinff'-ir),  A  famous  museum  in 
Dresden.  Its  picture^-galleiy  contains  about  2,500 
paintings,  also  collections  of  drawings,  casts,  etc 
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*  Previous  to  entrance  into  the  world  war. 


Parcel  Postp  By  the  provisions  of  the 
general  parcel  post,  act  which  look  efFi-ct  January 
1,  1913,  the  UnUotl  States  and  its  territories  and 
possessiona,  excepting  tfie  Philippine  Islands,  are 
divided  into  units  of  art.^  which  are  the  baj^ia  of 
eight  postal  aon^js.  The  zones  represent  an  area 
having  a  niciin  radial  distance  of  50,  150,  300, 
600,  1,000,  1,400,  1,800,  all  bf^yond  I,&00,  m]\(^ 
from  the  ccnt-er  of  any  given  unit  of  arKi  which 
is  the  mailing  poinL 
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Pajcelfl  are  not  to 
cxcetHl  S4  in.  in  com- 
bined leni^h  and  girth; 
the  weight  limit  for  the 
first  three  tomm  ia  70 
lbB,»  that  for  all  other 
BOtit^  50  lbs.  Pa«sela 
wdghing  4  ounoefl  or 
less  are  mailable  at  the 
rate  of  1  cent  for  eacU 
ounc^  or  fmcti<m  of  ao 
ouuce,  ii^wlleas  of 
diat4uic«.  r  »  r  c  els 
wdghing  more  than  4 
ouiieea  art  mailable  at 
the  ^und  ralea  sliown  in  the  preceding  tablet  a 
fraction   of  a   pound  being  considereci  a    full 
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pound.  The  rate  of  postage  on  paroels  of  books 
weighing  8  ounces  or  less  is  1  cent  for  each  t^o 
ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  and  on  those  weighing 
more  than  8  ounces  the  pound  rates  apply. 

Parcels  wcdshing  over  4  ounces  must  oe  mailed 
at  a  post  <^Sce,  branch  post  ofl5ce,  named  or 
lettered  station,  or  such  numbered  stations  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  postmaster,  or  deliv- 
ered to  a  rural  or  other  carrier  duly  authorised  to 
receive  such  matter.  No  special  stamps  are  re- 
quired. A  mailable  parcel  on  which  the  postage 
is  fully  prepaid  may  be  insured  against  loss  in  an 
amount  equivalent  to  its  actual  value,  but  not  to 
exceed  $5,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  three  cents,  not  to 
exceed  $25,  a  fee  of  five  cents,  not  to  exceed  $50, 
a  fee  of  tenpents,  not  to  exceed  $100,  a  fee  of  25 
cents,  in  stamps,  such  stamps  to  be  afl&xed.  Par- 
cels may  be  sent  special  delivery  or  C.  O.  D.  on 
payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  ten  cents  in  stamps 
afluced.  On  C.  O.  D.  parcels  the  person  receiving 
thepackaee  pays  for  the  return  money  order. 

Fawnbroker's  8lgn«  This  sisn,  popu- 
larly known  as  "three  balls,"  was  taken  from 
that  of  the  Italian  bankers,  generally  called  Lom- 
bards, who,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
opened  pawn-shops  in  England.  It  has  often 
been  suggested  that  the  three  gold  balls,  for 
several  hundred  vears  the  trade  sign  of  the  pawn- 
brokers, were  taken  from  the  coat  of  aims  of  the 
famous  Florentine  house  of  the  Medici,  in  which 
three  gilded  pills  were  employed  in  allusion  to 
the  family  name  Medici,  or  "physicians."  How- 
ever, it  now  seems  established  that  these  balls 
were  simply  the  symbol  which  early  Lombard 
money-lending  merchants  hung  up  in  front  of 
their  houses. 

Postal  Savings  System.  After  a  trial 
period  in  1911.  the  postal  savings  system, 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1910,  was  graauallv 
extended  imtil,  in  1916,  it  embraced  over  a  half 
niillion  depositors  and  more  than  eighty  millions 
in  deposits.  Certificates  are  issued  to  depositorB 
and  their  accounts  are  kept  at  the  post  offices. 

Interest  bearing  deposits  by  individuals  axe 
limited  to  $2500  in  all;  they  can.  however,  be 
applied  to  purchase  IT.  S.  bonds  which  the 
tnistees  will  repurchase  at  their  face  value  on 
request.  All  deposits  are  required  by  law  to  be 
reoepoeited  in  federal  reserve  banks.  In  1915, 
6,007  banks  qualified  as  repositories. 

Prizes  9  Nobel.  Alfred  Bemhard  Nobel,  a 
Swedish  inventor  and  philanthropist,  who  died 
in  1896,  bequeathed  a  fund  of  about  $9,200,000 
from  the  interest  of  which  five  prizes  are  annually 
awarded  to  those  who  have  contributed  most 
largely  to  the  common  good  in  the  domains  of 

Ehysics,  chemistry,  physiology  or  medicine, 
terature,  and  the  preservation  of  peace.  The 
prizes  of  about  $40,000  each,  with  gold  medals 
and  diplomas,  are  awarded  on  December  10  of 
each  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
foimder.  The  Swedish  Academy  of  Science 
awards  the  prises  in  physics  and  chemistnr,  the 
Caroline  Medical  Institute  in  Stockholm  that  in 
physiolo^  or  medicine,  the  Swedish  Academy 
that  in  literature,  and  a  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing,  the 
peace  priie.  The  first  awaras  were  distributed 
I>eoember  10, 1901.  Up  to  1918  five  men  in  the 
United  States  have  received  Nobel  prizes.   They 


are:  Theodore  Roosevelt,  peace,  1906;  Albert 
A.  MichelBon,  physics,  1907;  Alexis  Carrel, 
medicine,  1912;'£lihu  Root,  peace,  1912;  Theo. 
Wm.  Richards,  chemistry,  1914. 

Red  Cross  Societies.  International 
organizations  devoted  primarily  to  the  purpose 
of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war  by  alleviating 
the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  These 
associations,  now  comprimng  millions  of  members 
throiighout  the  world,  are  the  direct  result  of 
the  efforts  begun  by  Jean  Henri  Dunant,  a  noted 
philanthropist  of  Geneva,  Switzerlsoid.  Chanc- 
ing to  be  present  at  the  great  battle  of  Solf  erino, 
June  24,  1859,  he  became  an  e3re  witness  to  Uie 
vast  amount  of  unnecessary  suffering  resulting 
from  the  inalulity  ai  the  regular  surgical  coros 
to  care  for  the  thousands  of  wounded.  In  18o2 
Dunant  published  a  widely  read  book  ^ititled 
"Memories  of  Solferino,"  vividlv  describing  the 
horrors  of  the  battlefield  and  proposing  an 
organization  which  in  time  of  peace  should 
train  nurses  and  provide  supplies  to  supplement 
the  regular  army  surgical  service  in  time  of  war. 

The  resulting  agitation  culminated  in  an  in- 
ternational conference  at  Geneva  in  1863. 
Delegates  from  16  nations  agreed  upon  a  provi- 
sional plan,  and  in  1864  a  diplomatic  congress 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  same  number 
of  nations  was  assembled.  On  Aug.  22,  1864, 
these  representatives  signed  what  is  known  as 
the  Geneva  Convention.  The  convention^  con- 
trary to  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  did  not 
formally  provide  for  the  organization  of  Red 
Cross  societies.  It  did,  however,  make  them 
possible.  The  provisional  plan  of  1863  had  stip- 
ulated that  each  nation  rauf ying  the  convention 
diould  have  a  national  or^tnization,  civil  in  its 
character  and  functions,  which  should  possess  the 
exclusive  right  to  authorize  the  sending  of  a 
surgical  corps  to  war.  The  Geneva  Convention 
of  1864  was  almost  immediately  ratified  by  14 
nations  and  this  number  has  since  been  increased 
to  43.  Consequently,  its  provisions  have  come 
to  be  recognized  as  apart  of  international  law. 

The  American  Red  Cross  Societv  was  organized 
in  1881  under  the  leadership  of  Clara  Barton, 
who  was  its  first  president.  Throu(^  her  efforts 
the  scope  of  the  American  society  was  extended 
to  include  relief  of  suffering  in  great  calamities. 

Immediately  upon  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  world  war  in  April.  1917,  the 
American  Red  Cross  greatly  extended  its  oiigani- 
zation  and  activities,  incrc^ising  its  membership 
by  many  millions  and  raising  by  popular  sub- 
scription a  fimd  exceeding  $100,000,000. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  In 
ancient  times  this  description  was  assigned 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Hanging  Ga^ens  of 
Semiramis  at  Babylon,  ike  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  the  Statue  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  by 
Phidias,  the  Mausoleum,  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes, 
and  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  This  cycle  ot 
seven  wonders  originated  among  the  Greeks. 

Signature  of  the  Cross.  The  mark 
which  persons  who  are  unable  to  write  are 
required  to  make,  instead  of  their  signature,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross  (X).  Anciently,  the  use  of 
this  mark  was  not  confined  to  illiterate  persons; 
it  was  required  on  all  signatures  as  an  attesta- 
tion of  good  faith. 
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6.35  P.  M. 
5.54  P.  M. 
9.51  P.  M. 

5.33  P.  M. 
11.00  A.  M. 

6.56  P.  M. 
5.50  P.  M. 

4.34  P.  M. 

610  P.M.' 

5.00  P.  M. 
12.37  A.  M.* 

6.29  A.M. 

4.48  P.  M. 

5.00  P.  M. 

4.45  P.  M. 

1.04  A.  M.* 

2.40  A.  M.* 
10.00  A.  M. 

9.00  A.  M. 
5.09  P.  M. 
5.60  P.  M. 
6.12  P.  M. 

7.01  P.  M. 
6.06  P.  M. 
2.19  A.  M.* 


9.00  P. 

M. 

6.20  P. 

M. 

7.35  P. 

M. 

6.54  P. 

M. 

10.61  P. 

M. 

6.33  P. 

M. 

7.'56'P. 

"m! 

6.50  P. 

M. 

5.35  P. 

M. 

LOOP. 

M. 

6.40  P. 

M. 

6.00  P. 

M. 

1.37  A.  M.*| 

7.29  A. 

M. 

6.48  P. 

M. 

6.00  P. 

M. 

5.45  P. 

M. 

2.04  A.  M.*| 

3.40  A. 

M.* 

11.00  A. 

M. 

10.00  A. 

M. 

6.09  P. 

M. 

6.50  P. 

M. 

7.12  P. 

M. 

8.01  P. 

M. 

7.06  P. 

M. 

3.19  A.  M.*| 

10.00  p. 

M. 

7.20  p. 
8.35  P. 

M. 

M. 

7.54  P. 

M. 

11.51  P. 

M. 

7.33  P. 

M. 

LOOP. 

M. 

8.56  P. 

M. 

7.50  P. 

M. 

6.35  P. 

M. 

2.00  P. 

M. 

7.40  P. 

M. 

7.00  P. 

M. 

2.37  A. 

M.* 

8.29  A. 

M. 

6.48  P. 

M. 

7.00  P. 

M. 

6.45  P. 

M. 

3.04  A. 

M.* 

4.40  A. 

M.* 

ILbOA. 

m] 

7X)9P. 

M. 

7.50  P. 

M. 

8.12  P. 

M. 

9.01  P. 

M. 

8.06  P. 

M. 

4.19  A. 

M.* 

11.00  p.  M. 
8.20  P.  M. 
9.35  P.  M. 
8.54  P.  M. 

12.61  A.  M. 
8.33  P.  M. 
2.00  P.  M. 
9.56  P.  M. 
8.50  P.  M. 
7.35  P.  M. 
3.00  P.  M. 
8.40  P.  M. 
8.00  P.  M. 
3.37  A.  M.« 
9.29  A.  M. 
7.48  P.  M. 
8.00  P.  M. 
7.45  P.  M. 
4.04  A.  M.« 
5.40  A.  M.< 
1.00  P.M. 

S'.ob'p;  M.* 
8.50  P.  M. 
9.12  P.M. 

10.01  P.  M. 
9.06  P.  M. 
5.19  A.M.* 


*The  time  noted  is  in  the  morning  of  the  roixowiico  day. 


3.00  P.  M. 
12.20  P.M. 

1.35  P.  M. 
12.54  P.  M. 

4.51  P.  M. 
12.33  P.  M. 

6.00  A.  M. 

1.56  P.  M. 
12.50  P.  M. 
11.35  A.M. 

7.00  A.M. 
12.40  P.  M. 

12         NOON 

7.37  P.  M. 

1.29  A.M. 

11.48  A.  M. 

11.45  aIm! 

8i>4P.  M. 
9.40  P.  M. 
6.00  A.  M. 

4.00  A.  M. 
12.09  P.  M. 
12.60  P.  M. 

1.12  P.  M. 

2.01  P.  M. 
1.06  P.  M. 
9.19  P.  M. 


2.61  P.  IC 
12.10  P.  M. 

1.26  P.  M. 
12.45  P.  M. 

4.42  P.  M. 
12.23  P.  M. 

5.51  A.  M. 

1.47  P.  M. 
12.41  P.  M. 
11.26  A.  M. 

6.51  A.  M. 
12.31  P.  M. 
11.51  A.  M. 

7.27  P.M. 
1.19  A.  M. 

11.39  X.M. 
11.51  A-M- 
11.^  A.M. 

7.54  P.M. 

9.31  P.  M. 

4.51A.M. 

3.51  A.  M. 

12.41  P.it 
1.03  P.  M. 

1.52  P.  M. 
12.57  P.  M. 

9.09  P.  JL 


STATES,  MOTTOES,  AND  POPULAR  NAMES 


Statb 


Alabama. 
Arisona.    . 
Arkansas. 


CaUfomia. 
Colorado. 

Connecticut. 


Delaware. 


Florida. 
Georgia. 


Idaho.  . 
Illinois.. 

Indiana. 
Iowa.     . 


Kansas     . 
Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 
Maine.  .    . 


Motto 


Here  we  rest. 
Ditat  Deus.  . 


Mercy.  |ustioe.    Regnant 
populi. 


Eureka.     .    .    . 
Nil  ane  numine. 


Qui  transtulit  sustinet. 


Liberty     and     Indepen- 
dence  


In  Qod  is  our  trust.    .    . 

Obrerse:  Wisdom,  jus- 
tice, moderation. 

Reverse:  Agriculture  and 
commerce. 


Salve 

National    Union,     State 
Sovereignty 


None 

Our  liberties  we  prise 
and  our  rights  we  will 
maintain. 


Ad  astra  per  aspera.  .    . 

United  we  stand,  divided 
wefaU 


TKAIfSLATIOir 


God  enriches.*' 


The  people  rule 

I  have  found  it 

Nothing  without  Provi- 
dence  

He     who     transplanted 


HaiL 


To  the  stars  through  all 
difficulties. 


Union,  justice,  and  con- 
fidence.      


Dirigo. 


I  direct. 


Popular  Saum 
or  Stats 

CoUon 

Bear 

Oolden 

Centennial.    .    .    . 

Land    of    Steady 
Habits.  Nutmeg. 

Blue    Hen.      Dia- 
mond  

Peninsular.    .   .    . 


Smpire 
the^S 


South.     . 

Prairie.  Sucker. 
Hoosier.     .    .   . 


Hawkeye. .... 

Garden  ef  the  West. 

Blue  Graas.    Dark 
and  Bloody 
Ground.     .    .    . 

Creole.    Pelican. 

Pine  Tree.  Lumber. 


POPI71.AB  Namb 

OP  PaopLs 


Lisatds. 

Toothpicks. 
Gold  Hontsn 
Rovers. 

Wooden  Nul 


Blue  Hen's  CUek- 
ens.     Moskrata. 

Fly-up-the-CMeka. 


Cracksva. 

Suckers. 
Hooaiers. 

Hawkeyea. 

Jaybawken. 

ComoraolDeca, 

Creoles. 

Foxes. 
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STATES,  MOTTOBS,  AND  POPULAR  NAMES— Continued 


Statb 


Motto 


Tbanslation 


Popular  Namb 
OF  Statb 


Popular  Name 
OF  Pboplb 


Maryland  .    .    . 


MaMsehuMtto. 


Minneaota. 
liiasiaBippi. 


Montana.  .  .  . 
Nebraaka.  .  . 
Nevada.  .  .  . 
New  fiampahire. 
New  Jersey.  .    . 

New  Mezioo.  . 
New  York.  .  . 
North  Carolina. 


North  Dakota. 


Ohio.  .  .  . 
Oklahoma.  . 
Oregon.  .  . 
Pennsylvania. 


Rhode  Island    . 
Soath  CaroUna. 


South  Dakota. 


xenneeaee. 
Texas.    .    . 


Utah.     . 
Vermont. 

Virginia. 


Washington.     . 
West  Virginia.  . 


Wyoming. 


Fatti  maschii  parole  fem- 

ine 

(At  one  time  the  seal 
was  mislaid,  and  the  new 
die  carried  the  motto, 
"Crescite  et  Multipli- 
oamini."  Grow  or  in- 
crease and  multiply.] 
Coronasti  noe  scuto  bon» 
voluntatis  tu».    .   .   . 


Ense  petit  placidam  sub 
libertate  quietem.    .    . 


Si     qiueris     peninsulam 
amimam   cireomspioe. 


L'etoile  da  nord. 


Manly  deeds,  womanly 
words, 

[Seal  originally  pend- 
ant, for  wax,  when  screw 
introduced  the  reverse 
waa  abandoned.] 

You  have  crowned  us 
with  the  shield  of  your 
good  win. 

With  the  sword  she  seeks 
quiet  peace  under  fib- 
arty 


If  thou  seekest  a  beauti- 
ful peninsula,  behdd  it 
here 

The  Star  of  the  North.  . 


None 

Salus  populi  suprema  lex 

esto 

United  we  stand,  divided 

we  fall 


Oro  y  plata.      

Equality  before  the  law. 
AU  for  our  country.     .   . 

None 

None 


The  welfare  of  the  p6oi 
is  the  supreme  law. 

Gold  and  silver.   .    . 


Cresdt  eundo.  .    . 

Excelsior 

Esse  quam  videri. 


liberty  and  union,  one 
and  inseparable  now 
and  forever 


It  inereases  by  going. 
Hi^er,  more  elevated.   . 
To  be  rather  than  to  seem. 


None. 

I^bor  omnia  vincit.    .    . 

The  Union 

Obverse:  None 

Reverse:  Both  can't  sur- 
vive  


Labor  conquers  aU  things. 


[The  State  "Coat  of 
Arma"  carries  the  mot- 
to. "Virtue,  liberty, 
and  Independence."]  . 


Hope 

Anunis  qpibusque  parati. 


Dum  Bpiro,  spero.    Spee. 

Under   God   the   people 
rule 

Agrioolture,  Commerce. 
None 


Prepared  in  mind  and  re- 
sources; ready  to  give 
life  and  propeiiy. 

While  I  breathe  I  hope. 
Hope. 


None. 

Freedom  and  unity. 


Obverse:  Sic  semper  ty- 

rannis 

Revexae:  Peraeverando.  . 


Al-m 

Obverse:     Montani  sem- 
per liberi 

Reverse:        Libertas  et 
fideUtas 


Forward 

Cedant  arma  toga.  . 


Ever  so  to  tyrants. 
By  perseverance.     , 

Bye-bye 


Mountaineers  are  always 
free  men. 

liberty  and  fidehty.   .   . 


Let  arms  yield  to  the 
gown.         


Old  line 


J 


Bay  and  Old  Bay. 
Old  Colony.   .   . 


Wolverine.     .    .    . 

North  Star.      Go- 
pher  

Bayou 

Iron. 

Mountain 

Black-water. 

Silver 

Granite 

Garden. 

Empire. 

Old  North.      Tuf- 
pentine 

Sioux. 

Buckeye 

Beaver.  Web-foot. 


Keystone. 
Little  Rhody. 


Palmetto. 


Volunteer. 
Lone  Star. 


Green  Mountain. 

Old  Dominion.  . 
Evergreen. 


Panhandle. 
Badger. 


Crawthumpen. 


Beaneaten;. 


Wolverines, 


Goph< 
Tad] 


IpoK. 


Bug-eaten. 

Sage  Hens. 
Granite  Boys. 
Jersey  Blues.  Clam- 
catchers. 

Knickerbockers.  - 

Tarheets.  Tuckoei.' 


Puckeyes. 
Web  Feet. 


Pennanites.    I.eath- 

ei^heads. 
Gun-flints. 


Weasels.. 


Buttenrala.WhiBdpd 
Beef-heads. 


Green  Mountain  < 
Boys. 


Beadles. 


Panhandlers. 
Badgers. 


TBE  STANDARD  ncnOHAItY  OT  FACTS 


.  OoUea  Rod 
r  BtUcr  Boot 

.  Ookko  Bod 

lf«irlbsieo,       ^z^^^*^ 

lf«irYork,      OojdMRod 

If orth  DiOcoU. «      z.^*****^?** 

Ohio SeariH  CtfMtum 

OklftLoflM, Mwtleto* 

2BSrw.it  :  :  :::;::::;  ;°T"^ 

BpuihJHkoU, AaempoePfttoM 

l^iM. Bhw  Bonnet 

Vermont^ M  Clorer 

WMUncton, Rhododndron 

wSTWrdS*, Bbododcodron 

Wimotmbi, _ViolH 

Wjrominc* 

maUuUeu  of  the  Eartlu 


OuirgiJiii'Ai* 
Dnrmom 


Alfk*.    .   .   . 
Europ6(  .   .   . 


Total.. 


AnsAor 

BotTAJiaMlLBi 


11.513.579 
8/)37.714 
6351.305 

17.057.666 
3,754.282 
4.232.661 


iMMAMirAtm 


Number 


132.880.988 
142.446.290 

58.510332 
987365.499 
466.423.021 

65.228364 


51.447.208      1305355.194         35.08 


PerSq. 
Mile 


11.54 
17.72 
8.54 
54.98 
124.77 
15.41 


^  St.  Paliick's  Day  Is  celebrated  on  March 
17,  the  reputed  date  of  the  death  at  SauL  Down- 
pairick,  in  the  3rear  403,  of  the  apoetle  and  patron 
saint  of  Ireland.  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  haye 
been  bom  at  Kilpatrick,  near  Dumbarton,  Scot- 
land, in  387,  of  Roman  parentage.  Captured 
and  sold  into  slavery  in  Ireland  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  escaped  after  six  years'  servitude  to 
Qaul  where  he  oecame  a  monk.  Later  he  re- 
turned as  a  missionary  to  Ireland  and  converted 
the  Druids  to  Christianity. 

Thanksgtvlni^  Day.^  This  holiday,  in 
the  United  States,  is  named  by  the  president, 
and  usually  bv  the  governors  of  the  various 
States,  to  be  kept  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
mercies  of  the  year,  and  to  be  observed  on  the 
last  Thursday  of  November.  The  festival  is 
essentially  a  harvest  thanksgiving,  and  its 
earliest  observance  can  be  traced  to  the  Pilgrim 
Pathers.  The  summer  of  1621,  following  the 
landing  at  Plymouth,  yielded  but  a  scanty  har- 
vest, and  unless  speedy  supplies  came  from 
Uurope  the  sturdy  colonists  foresaw  that  they 

?oula  be  reduced  to  the  point  of  starvation, 
et,  amid  such  surroundings  as  these,  we  learn 


BEMxcral, 


the  fizst  pynraor  d  New  ^'■tf***^  i 
Amnirmn  Harvest  Hooie. 

During  the  RevolotioB.  Tlisat  n,i  i  iiM  Day  i 
a  mitiofftfil  insdtataao,  oemg  ai— ii%  reoc 
mended  by  CongrcBs;  bat  after  the 
'ving  for  peaee,  in  1784,  there 
iqipointnieot  until  1780,  when  Washing 
too,  Inr  request  of  Coagrefls^  iifni—ijiihiJ  a 
day  01  thankamrinf  for  the  adoption  of  tiae 
Constttotion.  WaAmiglUm  issued  a  aeeoad  proe- 
lamatioa  of  thanksphnsig,  in  179S,  oa  acfcwt  of 
the  aiqipreBnon  of  msometioii.  President  Mafi- 
son,  by  request  of  Con^reas^  iwyiiiiiendcd  a 
thankmving  for  peace,  m  1815.  DuriDg  the 
Cml  WarTm  1863  and  1864,  F^oideni  iJmeob 
jflsued  proclamations  recommending  annoaJ 
thanksgivings  Since  then  a  prodamation  haa 
been  issued  annually,  as  indicated  above. 

Unele  Bam.  Tliis  tenn  is  nsed  in  lefer- 
enee  to  America  exactly  in  the  same  way  ai 
"J<^m  BuU"  is  BppHed  to  England.  It  arose 
at  the  time  of  the  last  war  between  lg»^^«d 
and  America.  At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hud- 
son, a  commissariat  ccmtractor  named  Elbert 
Anderson,  of  New  York,  had  a  store  yard. 
A  government  inqiector  named  Samud  Wuson, 
^dio  was  always  called  "Uncle  Sam,"  super- 
intended the  examination  of  the  wovisioDa, 
and  when  they  were  jrassed,  each  cask  or 
package  was  maiked  ^^EA-US,"  the  imtiala 
of  the  contractor  and  of  the  United  States. 
The  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  mark  the 
casks,  who  was  a  facetious  f idlow,  being  asked 
what  the  letters  meant,  replied  that  they  stood 
for  Elbert  Anderscm  and  Unde  Sam,  The 
Joke  soon  became  known,  and  was  heartily 
entered  into  by  Uncle  Sam  himself.  It  soon 
got  into  print,  and  long  befcMe  the  war  was 
over  was  known  throujB^out  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  OTigmal  "Uncle  Sam,"  dttd 
at  Troy,  in  1854,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

Union  Jack.  The  national  flag  of  Eng- 
land was  originally  the  banner  of  St.  Geofge  — 
white  with  a  red  cross.  It  was  called  simply  the 
"Jack."  When  James  I.  came  to  the  throne  of 
both  kingdoms,  the  banner  of  St.  Andrew,  bhte 
with  a  white  diagonal  cross,  was  added.  The 
word  "Jack"  is  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from 
the  French  Jaquef  a  jacket,  and  was  apphed  to 
the  earlv  flags  because  the  cross  of  St.  GcM^ge  was 
embroideredon  the  jackets  of  the  English  inumtry. 

Valentine  Day,  or,  more  pn^)erlv,  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  is  celebrated  on  the  14th  of 
F^ruary,  usually  by  the  sending  of  valentines 
or  other  ^ts.  St.  Valentine  was  a  bishop  of 
Rome  durmg  the  Third  Century.  He  posseased 
remarkable  ^ts  <^  eloquence,  and  was  so  success- 
ful in  converting  the  pagan  Romans  to  Christian- 
ity that  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  emper* 
or,  and  was  martyred  by  his  order,  February  14, 
A.D.  270.  When  the  saint  came  to  be  placed  in  the 
calendar,hisname  was  g^ven  to  theday  of  hiedeatb. 
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Arithmetical  Principles, 

Measurements,  Weights,  and 

Distances 

Among  the  many  subjectB  covered  in  com- 
mon Bchool  work,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  that 
is  more  perplexing  to  the  average  pupil  ^an 
that  of  Arithmetic.  Moreover,  it  seems  that 
these  principles,  rules,  and  formulas,  even  when 
once  mastered,  are  very  readily  forgotten  unless 
they  aie  put  to  constant  use. 

iTie  material  covered  on  the  following  pages 
is  in  no  sense  intended  to  be  complete,  nor  is  it 
in  any  measure  to  take  the  place  of  the  r^mlar 
text  book.  Want  erf  space  has  also  precluded 
the  idea  <rf  detailed  analysis.  On  the  contrary, 
the  object  has  been  to  bring  together  and  to  sim- 
>Iifyy  if  possible,  the  essentials  and  fundamentals, 
xt  is  beueved  that  a  careful  examinaticm  of  this 
section  will  not  onlsr  give  one  an  excellent  grasp 
erf  the  leading  principles  at  the  outset,  but  that 
the  material  wiU  also  be  found  valuable  both  for 
review  and  for  reference  purposes. 

Percentage 

Percentage  and  per  cent  are  terms 
derived  from  Latin  per  and  centum,  mean- 
ingby  the  hundred.  •      •    j^t     t 

Percentagre  is  one  or  more  hundredths  of 
the  whole. 

Hundredths  are  decimal  expressions  occupying 
the  first  two  places  on  the  naht  of  the  decunal 
point,  ^ce  percentage  and  per  cent  signify 
hundredths,  it  is  clear  that  they  can  be  expressed 
by  decimab;  as,  1%  -  1/100  =  .01. 

Base  is  the  number  on  which  percentage  is 
reckoned. 

Rate  is  the  number  of  hundredths  to  be  taken. 

Amount  is  the  base  +  the  percentage. 

I>iff erence  is  the  base  -  the  percentage. 

1.  Find  percentage  when  base  and 

rate  are  given. 

A  man  had  $480  in  a  bank  and  drew  out  20% 
of  it.    How  much  did  he  draw  out? 

$480  X  .30  «  $144  Sum  drawn  out  (Pei^ 

centage). 
Percentage »  Base  X  Bate. 

2.  Find  base  when  rate   and  per- 

centage are  given. 

A  man  rented  a  house  for  $60  a  month.  The 
yi^ly  rent  of  the  house  was  16^%  of  its  value. 
What  was  the  value  of  the  house? 

$00  X  12  =  $720  rent  for  1  yr.    (Per- 
centage) 
$720  4-  .16%  =  $4320  Value 

of  house  (Base). 
Base  B  Percentage  4-  Bate. 


3.    Find  rate  when  base  and  per- 
centage are  given. 

A  fanner  had  650  sheep  and  sold  319  sheep 
What  per  cent  of  his  flock  did  he  sell? 
319  ■*•  660  =  .58  =  68%  Rate. 
Bate  B  Percentage + Base 


.    Find  base  when  amount  or  dif- 
ference and  rate  are  given. 

This  year's  income  is  $900,  which  is  12H% 
more  than  last  year's.  What  was  last  year's 
income? 

100%  +  12Ji%  -  112J4%  -1.125 
$900  -i- 1.125  «"  $800  Income  (Base). 
Base  »  Amount-h  (100%  +  Bate). 

A  clerk  receives  $170  a  mcmth  which  is  15%  less 
than  his  friend's  salary.  How  much  salary  does 
his  friend  receive? 

100%  -  16%  -  85%  «  .85 
$170  +  .85  =  $200  Friend's  salary  (Base) 
Base=Difference^(100%  -  Bate). 

The  terms  used  in  Interest,  Discount,  Profit 
and  Loss,  Commission,  Insurance,  Taxes,  Duties, 
and  Stocks  and  Bonds  may  be  expressed  in  terms 
equivalent  to  the  terms  of  Percentage,  and  the 
same  principles  apply. 

Interest 

Interest  is  the  sum  paid  for  the  use  of 
money. 

Principal  is  the  sum  lent. 

Amount  is  the  sum  of  principal  and  interest. 

Bate  is  the  per  cent  paid  per  annum  and  is 
established  by  law.  . 

Usury  is  a  higher  rate  of  Interest  than  is 
allowed  by  law.  ,        ,    . 

Simple  interest  is  interest  on  the  prmoi- 
pal  only. 

Compound  interest  is  interest  on  the 
prindpal  and  the  unpaid  interest  combined  at 
stateaintervals.  ,  ^   , 

Bzact  interest  is  mterest  computed  on 
the  basis  of  306  days  to  a  common  year. 

Simple  Interest 

1.    Find  the  interest  on  $600  for  3  yr.  4  mo. 
10  da.  at  6%.    What  is  the  amount?    Fmd  the 
interest  and  the  amount  at  4%. 
At  6%  the  interest  on  $1 
For  1  yr.    is  $  .06 
"   Imo.  "    .005 
"  1  da.    "  .OOOH 

3  yr.  @  6%  = 

4mo.(Hyr.)     @  ;;     - 

10  da.  (M  mo.)     @  "     -  

$  .201^  inter- 
est on  $1  for  3  yr.  4  mo.  10  da.'  @  6% 
$  .201H  X  600  -  $121  Interest. 
$600  -f  $121  »  $721  Amount. 
Interest-Principal  X  Bate  X  Time. 
Amount «  Principal  -f  Interest. 
%,201H  »  interest  on  $1  for  3  yr.  4  mo. 

10  da.  @  6% 
1%  «  H  of  $  .201  Ji  «  $  .033^^ 
4%  =  $  .033HX4«$  .134J  interest  on 

$1  for  3  yr.  4  mo.  10  da.  ®  4% 
$  .134f  X  600  =  $80.66%  Interest. 


.18 
.02 
.001% 


$600  -f  $80.66%  -  $680.66%  Amount. 

Any  per  cent  may  be  determiBed  by  <iividing  the 
interest  at  6%  by  6  (to  get  1%)  and  multiplying  by  the 
required  per  cent. 
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Bankers'  8iz  Per  Cent  Method  (00 
day  method) 

A  short  method  of  computing  interest  at  6% 
is  reckoned  on  the  basis  id  360  days  to  a  year  or 
12  months  of  30  days  each. 

The  interest  on  any  principal  for  60  da3rB  or  2 
months  at  6%  is  1%  of  the  principal. 

Find  the  interest  on  $350  for  5  mo.  13  da.  at  6%. 

$3.50  m  interest  fw  60  da.  or  2  mo. 
.350  *"  interest  for  6  da. 
5  mo.  »  2^  times  2  mo. 
12  da.  -  i  of  60  da. 

1  da.  -  H  of  6  da. 

$3^  X  2H  »  $8.75  interest  for   5  ma 
i  erf  $3.50    =      .70        "       "  12  da. 
H^     .350  «      .058H  "       "     1  da. 
$9.508H  interest  for 

5  mo.  13  da. 
OR, 

To  find  the  interest  on  any  nmnber  of  dollars 
for  six  days,  move  the  decim|tl  point  three  places 
to  the  left;  fpr  sixty  days,  move  the  decimal 
point  two  places  to  the  mt;  for  six  hmidred 
dajrs,  move  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the 
left. 

What  is  the  Interest  on  $350  for  5  mo.  13  da.? 
5  mo.  13  da.  «  163da.''., 
$3.50  X  2      -  $7.00    interest  for  120  da. 
$3.60  -^  2      «    1.75  "       "     30  da. 

$.350  X  2      «      .70  "       "     12  da. 

$.350  +  6      -     .058^     "       «      1  da. 
$9.508 Ji  interest  for 

5  mo.  13  da. 

2.  What  principal  (sum  of  mcmey)  will  pro- 
duce $44.80  m  2  yr.  8  mo.  at  6%? 

2  yr.  8  mo.  =»  2%  yr. 
6%  X  2Ji  «  16%  -  .16     . 
$44.80  -^  .16  -  $280  Principal 

.PHneipalnlnterest-s-CTline  X  Rate). 

3.  What  sum  of  money  in  2  yr.  6  mo.  at  7% 
will  amount  to  $135.7125,  and  what  will  be  the 
interest? 

2  yr.  6  mo.  =  2J^  yr. 
$  .07  X    2H  «  $  .176 
$1  +  $  .175  -  $1,176  amount  of  $1  for 

2  yr.  6  mo.  @  7% 

$135.7125  -^  1.175  =  $115.50  Principal. 
$135.7125  -  $115.50  »  $20.2125  Interest. 

Principal  —  Amount  -^  Amount    of 
$1  for  irlven  time  and  rate. 

4.  At  what  rate  of  interest  will  $280  produce 
$44.80  m  2  yr.  8  mo.? 

$44.80  -*-  2%  -  $16.80  interest  for  1  yr. 
$16.80  -^  $280  -  .06  =6%Rateof  interest. 

Rate  =  (Interest  +  Time)  ^-  Principal. 

5.  In  what  time  will  $280  produce  $44.80  at 
6%? 

$280  X  .06  »  $16.80  interest  for  1  yr. 
$44.80  -^  $16.80  «  2%  »  2yr.8mo.Time. 
'Time  e  Interest  +  (Principal  x  Rate). 


Compound  Interest 

Tind  the  compound  interest  on  $1200  for  2  yr. 
6  mo.  at  4%. 

$1200      X  .04  -  $48   first   year's 
interest 

$1200      +$48  -  $1248  second  prin- 
cipal 

$1248      X  /)4s-  $49.92  second  ywr's 
interest. 

$1248      +  $49.92  -  $1297.-92  thiid  pnn- 

$1297.92  X         .02  -  >$25.958  interest  for 

6  mo. 
$1297.92  +  $25,958  -  $1323.878  amount 
$1323.878  -  $1200  -  $123,878  Oonqiound 

Interest. 

Exact  Interest 

Find  the  exact  intovst  <m  $360  f  or  90  da.  at  5%. 
$360      X  .05  -  $18  interest  few  1  yr. 
$18     -5-  366  »  $  .0493  interest  for  1  da. 
$  .0493  X    90  »  $4,437  Exact  Interest. 

Discount 

Discount  is  a  deduction  made  from  a  i 
sum  on  any  account  whatever. 

Cash  discount  is  a  reducti<Hi  made  far 
Uie  cadi  payment  of  a  bill  of  goods  sold  on  time. 

Time  discount  is  the  reduction  made 
from  the  list  or  catalogue  price  within  a  specified 
limit. 

Commercial  discount  is  a  induction 
allowed  on  the  list  or  fixed  price  of  an  article. 

Net  price  is  the  list  price  less  the  d^Mxxmt 
or  the  discounts. 

Bank  discount  is  the  sum  charged  by  a 
bank  for  cashing  a  note  or  a  time  draft. 

Proceeds  is  the  difference  between  the  fsee 
of  the  note  and  the  bank  discount. 

Term  of  discount  is  the  time  from  date 
of  discount  of  a  note  *o  its  maturi^.  Notes 
mav  contain  a  promise  of  interest,  which  will  be 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  note  unkss  some 
other  time  is  spedfied. 

Face  of  a  note  is  the  sum  for  which  the 
note  is  drawn. 

Protest  is  a  formal  declaration  in  writing, 
made  by  a  notary  public,  at  the  request  of  the 
holder  of  a  note,  notifying  the  mak^  and  the 
indorsers  of  its  non-pa3rment. 

True  discount  is  the  interest  which  added 
to  a  principal  (called  Present  Worth)  will  equal 
the  face  dL  the  note. 

Present  Worth  of  a  debt  payable  at  scxne 
future  time  without  interest  is  that  sum  which» 
being  put  at  legal  interest,  will  amount  to  the 
debt  at  the  time  it  becomes  due. 

Commercial  Discount 

1.  ilnd  net  price  of  a  piano  listed  at  $400. 
sold  at  20%  and  5%  off. 

$400  X  .20  -  $80  first  discount 

$400  -  $80  »  $320  first  net  price 

$320  X  .05  »  $16  second  discount 

$320  -  $16  -  $304  Net  Price. 
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2.  Find  the  net  price  of  a  bffl  of  goods 
amounting  to  $320,  discount  10%  and  12%. 
Find  one  discount  which  will  be  equal  to  these 
two  discounts. 

$320  X        .10  »  $32  first  discount 
$320  -  $32       »  $288  first  net  amount 
$288  X        .12  -  $34.56  second  discount 
$288  -  $34.56  «  $258.44  Second   net 

amount. 
$320  -  $253.44  »  $66.56 
$66.56  +  $320    -  .208  -  20%%  Rate  of 
discount. 

Bank  Discount 
1.    Given  face  of  note,  time*  and  rate 
to  find  bank  discount  and  pro- 
ceeds. 

A  note  for  $500  payable  in  2  mo.  is  discoimted 
by  a  bank.    What  is  the  bank  discount  and 
vdiat  are  the  proceeds,  money  being  worth  5%? 
$500  X  .05  -  $%   interest   for   1    yr 

2  mo.  *  H  y. 
H  of  $25  »  $4.16^  Bank  Discount. 
$500  -  $4.16^  *  $495.83H  Proceeds. 
Bank  discount »  Face  of  note  X  Rate 

X  Time. 
Proceeds  »  Face  of  note  —  Bank  dis- 
count* 

A  note  for  $600,  bearing  interest  at  6%,  dated 
Sept.  20,  1909,  and  payable  in  6  ma^was  dis- 
counted at  7%,  Febiuary  12^  1910.  What  were 
the  proceeds  and  the  bank  discount? 

Date  of  maturity  is  March  20,  1910 
Term  of  discount  =  36  da.    (number  of 
days  from  Feb.  12  to  Mar.  20,  1910) 
6  mo.  (J4  yr.)  @  6%  =  $  .03 
1  da.  @  6%  =      .OOOH 

$  .03  X  600  B  $18  interest  fcnr  6  ma 
$600  +  $18  »  $618  amount 
$  .OOOH  X  36  »  $  .006  interest  on  $1  for 

36  da.  @  6% 
1%  -  H  of  $  .006  =  $  .001 
7%  =  $  .001  X  7  -  $  .007 
$  .007  X  618  =  $4,326  Bank  Discount. 
$618  -  $4,326  =  $613,674  Proceeds. 
When  an  intereai-bearing  note  is  discounted,  the  dis- 
count must  be  computed  on  the  amount  due  at  maturity. 

2*    Given  proceeds,  time,  and  rate 
to  find  face  or  note* 

For  what  sum  must  a  note  be  drawn  for  60  da. 
to  obtain  $2976  in  cash  if  the  rate  of  discount  is 
6%? 

60  da.  -  2  mo.  «  H  jnr. 

H  of  $  .05  -  $  .00^  interest  on  $1  for 

60  da.  @  5% 
$1.00  -  .00%  »  $  MH  proceeds  of  $1 
$2975  -^.99H  »  $3000  Face  of  note. 
Face  of  note  »  Proceeds  -h  Proceeds 
of  91. 

True  Dtsconnt 

A  man  owes  $260  payable  in  8  mo.,  money 
beinff  worth  6%.  What  is  the  present  worth  oi 
the  debt?    The  true  discount? 

$1  @  6%  for  8  mo.  will  amount  to  $1.04 
$260  4-  $1.04  »  $250  Present  Worth. 
$260  -  $250  «  $10  TVue  Discount. 


Profit  and  Loss 

Profit  and  Lioss  in  commerce  signify  the 
sum  gained  or  lost  in  ordinary  business  transac- 
tions. They  are  reckoned  at  a  certain  per  cent 
on  the  purchase  price,  or  sum  paid  for  artides 
under  consideration. 

Cost  is  the  sum  paid. 

SeUingr  Price  is  the  sum  received. 

Profit  or  Loss  is  the  difference  between 
cost  and  selling  price. 

!•  Find  gain  in  dollars  wlien  cost 
and  grain  or  loss  per  cent  are 
given. 

A  man  bought  a  lot  for  $2560  and  sold  it  at  a 
gain  oi  20%.  How  much  did  he  gain?  What 
waa  the  sellmg  price? 

$2560  X    •     .20  -  $512  Gain. 
$2560  +  $512      -  $3072  Selling  Price. 
G^ain  or  Loss  a  Cost  X  Rate* 
Selling  Price  »  Cost  +  Gain  or 
Cost  —  Lioss* 

2.  Find  per  cent  of  profit  or  loss 

wfaten   cost   and    selling    price 
are  given. 

A  farm  was  bou^t  for  $5600  and  sold  for 
$6300.    What  per  cent  was  gained? 
$6300  -  $5600  »  $700  gain. 
$700  -J-  $5600  -  .12H  -  12H  P«r  cent 
gained. 

Rate  per  cent  »  Gain  or  Loss  -t-  Cost* 

3.  Find    cost   of   an    article  wlien 

gain  in  dollars  and  gain  per 
cent  are  given. 

A  man  sold  a  watch  at  a  profit  of  $24  and 
gained  16^%.    Find  cost  c^  the  watch? 
$24  -^  .16^  -  $144  Cost. 
Cost  s  Gain  or  Loss  -^  Rate* 

4.  Find   cost  of    an    article    wlien 

selling  price  and  per  cent  of 
gain  or  loss  are  given. 

A  bicycle  dealer  sold  a  wheel  for  $60  and 
gained  20%  on  the  cost.  Find  the  cost  of  the 
wheel. 

100%  +  20%  =  120%  -  1.20  (selling 

price  of  $1  is  $1.20) 
$60 -{^1.20 -$50  Cost. 

Cost  -  Selling  price  -s-  (100%  +  Rate 
of  gain). 

A  bicycle  dealer  sold  a  wheel  for  $60  and  lost 
20%  on  the  cost.    Find  the  cost  of  the  wheel 
100%  -  20%  =  80%  -  .80  (selling  price 

of$li8$  .80) 
$60  +  .80  =  $75  Cost. 
Cost  a  Selling  price  +  (100%  -  Rate 
of  loss). 

CommissicMi 

Commission  is  the  percentage  allowed  an 
agent  for  his  services. 

Consignment  is  the  merchandise  for- 
warded to  the  agent. 
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1.    Girca  teee  of  pottcj  aad  mte  to 


after 


Net  Py»co€>d»  »  -Jne 
mil  c4«qi»»  Wt»  twc*  <ie%atteie(i 

1.  A  lavy^  €<Mfec««i  a  (fe6(  of  $320  and 
charged  lt>^3  c  for  his  wrfieaa.    Wbat  was  the 

$r^  X   l^H  »  SOOOnunniofi. 

2.  A  sraia  d(«kr  boufdbt  24,000  biHfaeb  of 
wHeM  al  6D^  a  bushel.  He  cfaaiied  5%  eom- 
mwHkwi.  How  mudi  money  nrast  be  sent  to 
cover  00^  of  graiii  and  eomnuBBioQ? 

$      .60  X.M,000»  $14,400  coat  of  iHieat 
$14,400  X        .05  »  $720  commwoQ 
$14,400  +     $720  -  $15,120  Sum  sent. 

3.  A  broker  sold  cotton  at  a  conunisBion  of 
2H%,  and  recetred  $750  commMwion,  Wbat 
amount  of  cotton  did  be  sell? 

$750  ^  iK25  -  $30000  Cotton  8(^ 

4.  An  agent  chamd  12^%  for  sellmg  a 
consignment  of  bicycles.  His  oommisnon  w^ 
$250.  What  are  the  net  proceeds  due  the  con- 
signor? 

$250  -h  .125  -  $2000  sriling  price 
$2000  -  $250  -  $1750NetPrDoeeds. 

5.  A  man  bou^t  200  acres  of  knd  at  $25 
an  aoe.  His  commisBion  was  $100.  What  rate 
of  commission  did  he  charge? 

$25X200      -  $5000  cost  of  hnd 
$100  -4-  $5000  -  .02  »  2%  Rate  of  oom- 


6.  A  real  estate  agent  demanded  $38,291.40 
for  an  inTestmoit  in  land,  inchidinc  5%  commis- 
sion. What  was  his  commissionr  How  many 
acres  did  he  purchase  at  $18  per  acre? 

100%  +  5%  -  105%  -  1.05  (every  dollar 

inrested  cost  $1.05) 
$38,291.40  •!-  1X)5  »  $36,468  investment 
$38,291.40  -  $36,468  «  $1823.40  C  o  m  - 


$36,468       -f-  $18  -  2026  (Acres). 

Inaunuice 

Insarance  is  a  guaranteed  security  against 
loss  or  damage.  There  are  two  kinds  of  msur- 
•nce,  property  and  life. 

Property  insurance  includes  fire,  marine, 
plate  glass,  tornado,  boiler,'and  burglar  msurance. 

Life  insurance  includes  four  general  kinds  of 
policies:  Straight  Life,  Limited  Life,  Endow- 
ment, and  Term  policies. 

(There  are  also  accid^t  and  health  policies.) 

Policy  is  the  written  contract  between  the 
party  insured  and  the  insurance  company,  or 
und^writers. 

Face  of  the  policy  is  the  amount  <tf 
insurance. 

Premium  is  the  sum  paid  for  insurance. 

Rate  is  the  cost  of  $1  of  insurance  for  the 
term  of  the  policy. 


.  hi  hoose  for  $1500  mt 

f  2  ^  amxoal  precisn.    Find  the  pfeminni. 
$1500  X  SXS  =  $7^  Phaniam. 
PtviutiiBi  s  F^Bce  mt  poMuf  x  "Riity 

2.  Given  face  ef  pottcyaad  premlmii 
to  find  rate. 

A  store  is  insured  for  $9000  and  the  m-w**! 
premium  is  $300.    Fmd  the  rate. 

$300  -5-  $9000  ^  XBH^ZH%  Bate. 
Bate  »  Premtam  -s-  Face  of  Policy. 

3.  GlTcn  premtam  and  rate  to  find 
face  of  poMey. 

A  maa  paid  $0  for  j 
H7c    Find  face  of  policy 

$0 -s- i)Q75  -  $1200  Face  of  pohey. 
Faee  of  policy  »  Prantam  -s-  R. 

4»    Given  value  of  property  and  i 
to  find  face  of  policy. 

For  what  sum  most  a  store  and  ftnt^mtg  va^ii.  a 
at  $29,400  be  insured  to  cover  eatire  Ioob  by  fin 
and  premium  at  2%. 

$IM     -.02  =  $  .98vahieof$l 
$29,400  ^.98  »  $30,000  Face  of  poliej. 
Face  of  policy  «  Value  of  property  -i* 
(100%~Rate).        "^^ 

Taxes 

*  '^^t^  •  ""^  ^  money  levied  on  property 
for  public  purposes  and  is  usualty  a  certain  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  vahiaticm. 

Poll  Tax  is  a  tax  levied  <m  male  citiaeu. 

Assessed  Value  is  the  vmfaie  pbeed  ^mb 
property  by  the  assessor. 

Rate  of  taxation  is  a  certain  per  eent 
on  each  doOar  or  one  hundred  doDare  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  proper^r — real  estate 
and  personal  property. 

Real  Rstate  is  immovable  property;  aa» 
houses,  lands,  etc. 

Personal  Property  is  moval^  raoper^; 
as,  money,  notes,  household  goods,  catUe,  etc 

!• .  Given   assessed    valuation    and 
rate  to  find  tax. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  a  certain  county  is 
$4,246,000  and  the  rate  of  taxation  for  public 
schools  is  .0045.     What  is  the  school  tax? 

$4,246,600  X  .0045  «  $19,109.70  School 
Tax. 

Tax  »  Assessed  valuation  X  Rate* 
2.    Given  tax  and  rate  to  find  as* 
sessed  valuation. 

A  man  pays  a  tax  of  $125  on  his  property  at 
the  rate  d  l\i%.  What  is  the  afls^sed  vahiar 
tion  of  his  property? 

$125  -^  .0125  -  $10,000  Assessed  Vahia- 
tion. 
Assessed  valuation  »  Tax  4-  Rate* 
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8»   GMren  assessed  valuatlan  and  tax 
to  be  raised  to  find  rate. 

The  assessed  valuation  oi  property  in  a  cer- 
tain village  is  $2,340,000  and  the  tax  to  be  raised 
is  $11,700.  v  What  is  the  rate  oi  taxation?  Find 
A*s  tax  whose  property  is  valued  at  $3750  and 
who  pays  for  4  polls  at  50^  each. 

$11,700-5- $2,340,000  =  .005  =  H%Rate. 
Rate  a  Tax  -^  Assessed  valuation. 
$3750  X    .005  -  $18.75  tax  on  property 
$    .50  X        4    «  $2.00  poll  tax 
$18.75  +  $2.00  =  $20.76  A's  Tax. 

Duties  or  Customs 

Duties,  or  Customs,  are  [taxes  levied 
on  impOTted  goods,  to  support  the  government 
and  protect  home  industry. 

Duties  tfre  of  two  kinds  —  Ad  Valorem  and 
Specific.  , 

Ad  Valorem  duties  are  taxes  computed 
on  the  net  cost  of  the  goods  in  the  country  from 
which  they  were  imported. 

Specific  duties  are  taxes  c(Hnputed  on 
goocb  without  regard  to  then-  cost. 

Invoice  is  a  bill  showing  quantity  and 
price  of  the  goods. 

Before  oomputing  the  dotiee  on  oeHain  claaoea  of  mer- 
chandise, allowances  are  made  for  Ure,  or  the  weight  of 
the  box,  bag,  etc.,  for  leakage,  breakage,  etc. 

1.  A  dealer  imported  1200  bushels  of  grain  at 
35^  a  busheL    What  was  the  duty  at  30%? 

$  .85    X  1200  =  $1020  cost 

$1020  X     ^0  =»  $306  Ad  Valorem  duty.  ^ 

2.  A  merchant  imported  3000  lb.  of  cheese. 
Allowing  6%  tare,  what  was  the  duty  at  6^  a 
pound? 

3000  X     .05  =  150  pounds  tare 

3000  —    150  »  2850  pounds  left  for  duty 

$  .05  X  2850  =  $142.50  Specific  duty. 

3.  The  specific  duty  on  barley  is  30^  per 
bushel.  If  a  grain  dealer  paid  $2040  duty,  how 
many  bushels  did  he  import? 

$2040  +  $  .30  «  6800  (bushels) , 

4.  The  duty  on  an  invoice  of  $3500  worth  of 
merchandise  amounted  to  $630. ,  What  waa  the 
rate  of  duty? 

$630  -h  $3500  »  .18  »  18%  Rate  of  duty. 

Stocks  and  Bonds 

Capital,  or  Stock,  is  the  money  contrib- 
uted and  employed  to  carry  on  the  busmess  of 
an  individual  corporation,  company,  or  firm. 

Share  is  one  of  the  equal  parts  into  which 
capital  stock  is  divided.  A  share  is  valued  at 
$100  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Par  Value  of  stock  is  the  face  value. 

Market  Value  of  stock  is  the  sum  for 
which  it  will  sell    \  .       „    , 

Stock  is  at  a  premium  when  it  sells  for 
more  than  the  par  value;  stock  is  at  a  discount 
when  it  sells  for  less  than  the  par  value. 

Dividend  is  a  sum  paid  to  stockholders 
from  tfie  profits  of  the  business. 

Brokerage  is  the  fee  or  compensation  of  a 
broker. 


When  a  brober  boys  slock  for  a  customer,  the 
brokerage  must  be  added  to  the  ouoted  price; 
when  abroker  sells  for  a  customer,  the  brokerage 
must  be  subtracted  froniithe  quoted  price. 
1.  To  find  cost  of  shares  at  a  given 
quotation. 
Fmd  the  cost  of  500  shares  of  railroad  stock 
at  127Ji,  brokerage  )i%,  par  value  of  stock  $50 
a  share. 

$50  X  500  =  $25,000  par  value  of  stock 
127 Ji%  4-  >i%  =  128%  ($l*s  worth  of 

stock  will  cost  $1.28) 
$1.28X25,000=$32,000Cost  of  500  shares. 

2«  To  find  how  much  stock  can  be 
purchased  for  a  given  sum* 

How  many  shares  of  N.  Y.  C.  stock  at  61  Ji 
can  be  bought  for  $6874,  brokerage  H%7 

61>i%  +  H%  -  6m%  =  .61375  ($1  in- 
vested costs  $  .61375) 
$6874  -^  .61375  »  $11,200  stock 
$11,200  -5-  $100  =«  112  (Shares). 
8.    To  find  what  Income  any  Invest- 
-    ment  will  produce. 
What  will  be  the  annual  income  from  investing 
$3427.50  in  5%  stock,  purchased  at  67,  allowmg 
U%  brokerage? 

67%  +  H%  "  67H%  =  ^7125  ($1  m- 
vested  costs  $  .57125)         ^  ^      ^ 

$3427.60•^ .57125 =$6000  stock  purchased 
$6000     X  .05      ^  $300  Income. 
4.'  To  find  what  sum   must  be 
invested    to    obtain    a    given 
Income. 
How  much  must  I  mvest  in  canal  s*^  J^^i 
brokerage  H%,  to  secure  an  income  <rf  $1600  if 
the  stock  pays  a  dividend  of  8%r 

$1600  4-  .08  «  $20,000  stock  required 
K  4-  H%  =  142V8%  -  1.42H^($1.42H 

is  market  price  of  $1) 
$20,000  X  1.42H  «  $28,425  Sum  to  be 
invested. 

5,  To  find  what  per  cent  the  income 
Is  of  the  Investment,  when 
stock  Is  purchased  at  a  given 
price* 

What  per  cent  income  on  my  investment  will 
I  receive  if  I  buy  6%  stock  at  26%  premium? 
K  I  buy  6%  stock  at  26%  discount? 

100%  +  25%  =  125%  «  1.25  ($1  of  stock 

wiU  cost  $1.25) 
.06^  1.25  =  .048  =  4%%  Rate. 
100%  -  25%  =  75%  =  .75  ($1  of  stock 

wiU  cost  $  .75) 
.06  -5-  .76  =  .08  ^  8%  Rate. 

6.  To  find  the  price  at  which  stock 
niust  be  purchased  to  obtain  a 
given  rate  upon  the  Invest- 
ment. 


What  must  I  pay  for  6%  stock  that  my  invest- 
ment may  yield  6  %T  ,      ni      ^ 
.05  •^  .06  =»  .83H  (SI  of  stock  will  cost 

$   83H) 
$  jdn  X  100  -  $83H  Purchase  price  ol 

one  share. 
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7*    To  find  the  amount  of  dividend. 

A  stock  ccxnpaiiy  declares  a  dividend  of  5%. 
What  does  A  receive  who  owns  57  shares? 
$100    X  57  -  $5700  stock 
$5700  X.05  »  $285  Dividend. 

8.    To  find  the  rate  of  dividend  or 
instailment  to  be  paid. 

The  capital  of  a  company  is  $500,000.  The 
receipts  for  one  year  are  $67,000  and  the  expenses 
are  $103,000.  u  stockhoklers  are  assessed,  what 
will  be  the  rate  of  assessment? 

$103,000  -  $  67,000  -  $36,000 

$  36,000  -J-  $500,000  =.072«7M^%  Rate. 

Measurements 
Linear  Measure 

Linear  Measure,  or  Lionir  Measure, 

is  used  to  measure  length;  as,  buying  goods  by 
the  yard,  measuring  distances,  etc. 

Table 
12  inches  (in.)  -  1  foot  (ft.) 
3  feet  =  1  yard  (yd.) 
5H  yd.  or  16H  ft.  -  1  rod  (i3.) 
320  rd.  or  5280  ft.  -  1  mile  (mi.) 

How  manv  times  will  a  wheel  9  ft.  in  circum- 
ference revolve  in  going  a  distance  c^  3  mi.  4  rd. 
2  ft.? 

320rd.  X3  -OdOrd. 
960  4- 4- 964  rd. 
16H  ft.  X  964  -  15,906  ft. 
15,906  +  2  -  15,908  ft. 
15,908  ft.  4-  9  =  1767%  number  erf  times 
wheel  will  revolve. 

Square  Measure 

Square  Measure  is  used  to  measure  sur- 
face, or  that  which  has  length  and  breadth;  as 
floors,  walls,  land,  etc. 

Table 
144  square  inches  (sq.  in.) « 1  square  foot  (aq.  ft.) 
9  square  feet  =  1  square  yard  (sq.yd.) 

30J4  square  yards  =  1  square  rod  (sq.  rd.) 
160  square  rods  » 1  acre  (A.) 

640  acres    » 1  square  znile  (8q.mi.) 

A  surface  1  ft.  long  and  1  ft. 
wide  contains  1  sq.  ft.  or  144  sq. 

Surface  »  Lengtli  x 
Breadth. 

How  many  sq.  in.  are 
there  in  the  suriace  of  a 
table  26  in.  long  and  18  in. 
wide? 

26  X  18  -  468  sq.  in. 

Plastering 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  plastering  a  dining 
room  16  ft.  long,  14^  ft.  wide,  10  ft.  high  above 
base  board,  at  45^  a  sq.  yd.?    The  room  has 


two  wiiidowB,  eadi  7  ft.  bj  3  fi^  and  t« 

each  8  ft.  by  4M  ft. 

16  +  16  +  14)i  +  UH  -  61H  ft.  (pw- 

imeter  of  room) 
61^  ft.  X  10  »  615  sq.  ft.  (all  skfes  bfdan 

deductions) 
16  X  14^  -  236  sq.  ft.  (eeOiiig) 

7  X  3  X  2  »  42 sq.ft.  (windows) 

8  X  4H  X  2  -  72sq.  ft.  (doors) 
72  +  42  »  114  sq.  ft.  (deducticRis) 
615  +  236  »  851  sq.  ft. 

861  -  114  -737 sq.ft. 

737  sq.  ft.  •*-  9  -  81%  sq.  yd.  (suzfaoe  to 

be  plastered) 
$  .45  X  81%  -  $36.85  Cost. 

Papering 

Wan  paper  is  sold  in  single  rolls  8  yd.  km^  or 
in  double  rolls  16  yd.  long.  Each  rc^  is  H  jd. 
or  18  in.  wide. 

A  sin^  roll  8  vd.  long  and  H  yd.  wide  eoo- 

tains  4  sq.  yd.,  and  a  double  roU  oontains  8  sq.  yd 

Find  the  cost  of  papering  the  above  dining 

room,  walla  and  ceilmg,  at  50^  a  sing^  roD. 

The  surface  to  be  papered  is  the  same  m 

the  surface  to  be  plastered =81%  Bq.jtL 

81%  sq.  yd.  ^-  4  -  20i%«,  or  21  rofc 

(Dealers  do  not  sdl  part  ojf  a  roO) 
$  .50  X  21  H=  $10.50  C^ 

Carpeting 

1.  How  many  strips  of  carpeting  1  yd.  wide 
will  be  reqiured  for  a  room  18  ft.  lon§  by  15  ft 
wide  if  the  strips  are  laid  lengthwise?  Hov 
many  yards  in  each  strip?  How  many  3rards 
will  be  required  for  the  room?  What  wiU  l>e  the 
cost  at  $1.25  a  yard? 


15ft.  +  3  -5StripB 
18  ft.  -5-3  «6\d. 

Gength    of  each 

strip) 
6  yd.  X  5  -  30  Yd. 

(carpet  required) 
$1.25  X  30  «  $37.50 

Cost. 


2.  At  $2.35  a  yard,  how  much  will  it  oost 
to  carpet  a  room  16  ft.  by  12  ft.  with  BrusBeb 
carpet  (27  in.  wide)  if  the  strips  run  lengthwise, 
9  in.  being  allowed  on  each  strip  eocoept  thd 
first  for  matching  the  figures? 

12  ft.  -  4  yd. 
iyd.  +  5i  -5Ji,or6 
strips 

16  ft.  -h  3  »  5H  y^ 
(length  of  eadi  etnp) 

tl ■ 1   5}iyd.  X6-32yd. 

rl : 1   9in.  X5 -4Sin.  — l>i 

yd.  (allowanoe  for 
matching) 

32yd.  +  lkyd.-33M 
yd.  (caip^  required) 

$2.35X33j^-$7B.13$i 
Cost. 
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3.  Find  the  cost  of  earpedng  the  room  if  the 
strips  nm  crosswise. 

16  ft. -^3»6Hyd. 
6H  yd.  +  Ji  =  7%,  or 

8  strips 
12ft.  -^3  =  4yd. 

Qength  of  each  strip) 

4yd,  X8- 32yd. 

9lii.X7»63in.  =  15i 

yd.  (allowance   for 

matching) 

32yd.  +  l!iyd.  =  335i 

«•"•  yd.  (carpet  required) 

$2.35X33^-$^.31K 
Cost. 

Width  of  room  -^  width  of  ciurpets 
numher  of  strips  when  strips  run 
lengthwise* 

Liongth  of  room  4- width  of  earpet 
•  number  of  strips  when  strips  run 
crosswise. 

Paving 

A  man  wishes  to  put  a  5-foot 


I    concrete  mdev^Edk  on  two  sides 
of  his  comer  lot.    The  lot  is 
76  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide.    How  much 
will  it  cost  at  75^  per  square  yard? 
75+6  +  40-  120ft.  Oength<rf walk) 
120  X  6  -  eOO  sq.  ft. 
eOOsq.  ft.  -^  9  =  66K  sq.  yd. 
$.75X66Ji»$50Cost, 

Shingling 

At  $1  per  bundle  of  250  shindes.  what  will  be 
the  cost  of  the  riiingles  for  a  double  ro<^,  each 
half  measuring  50  ft.  by  25  ft.,  assuming  that  a 
shingle  covers  6  in.  by  4  in.,  and  adding  ^  of 
the  numbor  for  waste? 

60X26X2  =  2500  sq.ft. 

144  X  2500  =  360,000sq. m. 

6  X  4  -  20  sq.  in.  \ 

360,000  •^  20  >=  18,000  shingles 

Uof  18,000  -  1500  shingles 

18,000  +  1600  -  19,600  shingles 

19,600  •*-  260  =  78  bundles 

$1  X  78  -  S78  Cost. 

Cubic  Measure 
Cubic  Measure,  or  Solid  Measure,  is  used 
to  measure  ttie  volume  or  solid  contents  of  r^u- 
lar  bodies.   The  solid  contents  of  irregular  bodies 
is  determined  by  weight. 

Table 
1728cubic  inches  (cu.  in.)  =  1  cubic  foot  (cu.  ft.) 
27  cubic  feet  -  1  cubic  yard  (cu.yd.) 
16  cubic  feet   =  1  cord  foot  (cd.  ft.) 


(perch   of) 
24^  cubic  feet  =»  1  •{  atone   orVCPch.) 
{ maaonry ) 

A  cube  3  ft.  long,  3  ft.  wide, 
and  3  ft.  thick  contains 
\27  cu.  ft. 

Cubic  conteuts* 
Lenrtli  X  breadtli  X 
ttiiclaiess. 


Digging  cellar 

Find  the  cost  of  digdng  the  cellar  of  a  house 
whose  length  is  41  ft.^  in.,  width  33  ft.,  depth 
8  ft.,  the  cost  of  excavating  being  60^  a  load. 

41K  X  33  X  8  =  10,890  cu.  ft. 
10,890  cu.  ft.  +  27  »  403H  cu.  yd. 

(1  cu.  yd.  of  earth  is  called  1  load) 
$  .50  X  403H  -  $201.66Ji  Cost  of  dig- 

ging  cellar. 

Masonry 

In  estimating  material  allowance  is  made  for 
doors,  windows,  and  comers. 

In  estimating  the  work  masons  measure  each 
wall  on  the  aiUnde,  and  ordinarily  no  allowanoef 
is  made  for  doors,  windows,  and  comers;  but 
sometimes  an  allowance  of  one  half  is  made,  this 
being,  however,  a  matter  of  conlraU, 

Material 

1.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  maaonry  in  the 
walls  of  a  cellar  30  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  outside, 
measurement,  the  walls  to  be  9  ft.  high  and  18 
in.  thick,  deducting  260  cu.  ft.  for  openings? 

30  +  30  +  17  +  17  « 
94  ft.  (perimeter, 
allowing   for  comers) 

94  X  9  X  IH  =  1269CU. 
ft.  before   deductions 

1269  -  260  «  1019  cu. 
_  ft.  of  masonry. 

Labor 

2.  Find  the  cost  at  M  a  perch  of  building 
the  waUs  of  the  above  cellar. 

30  +  30+20+20» 

100  ft.  (perimeter) 
100X9X1H-1350CU. 

ft.  befOTe  deductions 
1350  -  250  «  1100  cu. 

ft.  in  all  walls 
1100  cu.  ft.  ■^  24%  » 

44%perche8 
14  X  44%  -  $177.77% 

Ck)st. 

Bricks  Required  for  a  Building 

8"  X  4"  X  2"  =  64  cu.in.in  average  brick. 

1728  cu.  in.  «  1  cu.  ft. 

1728  cu.  in.  -5-  64  =»  27  bricks  in  1  cu.  ft. 

In  laying  bricks  H  w  ^o^^^  ^or  mortar,  or  4H 
out  of  every  27,  leaving  22J^  actual  bricks  for 
each  cubic  foot. 

How  many  bricks  will  be  required  for  the 
walls  of  a  flat-roofed  biiikdnff  90  ft.  long,  60  ft. 
wide  and  22  ft.  high,  if  the  walls  are  IH  ft.  thick, 
allowing  600  cu.  ft.  for  doors  and  windows? 

90  4-  90  +  47  +  47  =  274  ft.  (perimeter, 
allowing  for  comers)  ,    ^ 

274  X  22  X  IH  -  W42  cu.  ft.  before 
deductions  ,     ,,      „ 

9042  —  600  »  8442  cu.  ft.  m  all  walls 

22H  X  8442  «  189,946  Bricks  required. 
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€X  3^  X7  «  l4Jea,H. 
172i»ai.Bi.  X  147  »  254^016  co.  in.  io  bin 
2SM>16  CO.  in.  -s-  2150.42  -  11&12}  -r 
Buifeebori     ' 


How 

2747.7167 


of  appks  wil  tbe  above 
L  »  1  bushel  (heap 


>; 


254in6  ea.bL  ^  2747.7167  -  92.446  + 
IkMbek  of  appleik 

A  rai  Uttt  wis  Md  5000  galhm  of  water  win 
bold  bowman/  boibek  of  eorn  in  the  ear? 

2)1  cu.  in.  -  1  gaL  Otqnd  meMore) 
231  en.  in.  X  5000  -  L  155,000  co.  in. 
l,tS5,000ea.  in.  4-27^.7167  -  ^0.340+ 
DOmMOB  oi  con  in  6tf  • 

Th*  mmmdmd  hm^kd   eoMaia*  2U0.43  m.  is. 
■MMMftef  mu,  iiidb,  or  aaMfl  f nsMj  the  i 
b«  MM  >Wi  or  «*r«ei««.    la *- 


wrm  rmmUMbUm,  earn  m  thb  «w«  t>U^ 
(m  ktmpmi.     MAAjr  artielei   sre 
Mtiekmt  sad  bMp 


Tons  of  Coal  in  a  Bin 

1,  Howmany  tooaof  anthnuiteooalwillabin 
bold  that  k  14  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide,  6  f t.  hi^  7 

1  CO.  ft.  of  anUmcite  coal  »  about  54  lb. 
14  X  12X6-  1006  cu.  ft.  in  bin 
541b.  X  1006 -54,432  lb. 
54,432  lb.  -f-  2000  -  27.216  Tona. 

2.  How  nuttiy  tona  of  bituminoua  coal  in  the 
aborebin? 

1  cu.  ft.  of  bituminoua  coal  »  about  50  lb. 
501b.  X  1008  -50,4001b. 
50,400  lb.  +  2000  -  25.2  Tona. 

Capacity  of  Clatema 

1.  A  ciatern  ia  5  ft.  aquare  and  6  ft.  deep. 
How  many  gallona  of  water  will  it  hold? 

5X5X6  -  150cu.ft. 

17^  cu.  in.  X  150  •  250,200  cu.  in.  in 

datem 
231  eu.  in.  —  1  gal.  (liquid  meaaure) 
250,200  cu.  in.  4-  231  -  1122.077  +  Qal. 

2.  How  many  barrels  will  the  above  cistern 
bold?    How  many  hogsheads? 

31H  gal.  -  1  bbl. 
63  gal.  •  1  hhd. 
1122.077  gal.  +  31H  -  35.621  +  Bbl. 
1122.077  gal.  4-  63      «  17.810  +  Hhd. 


-5-X14ML 

Area  cf  baa 
e»X'^4crfi 

kofbseX 

9  X  U416  »  15JBB  OF- 

15.7<:i6XlH'  -  ttJSaSaaca 
of  baaa 

19.635  X  8  -  l57i»aLft.  1  rwlnta 
1728  CO.  in.  X  157j06  -  271,434.94  ol  in. 
271,434^01.  in.  -i- 231  »  ItJ^MKkL 
2.    The  dJMMter  of  a  lialua  is  8  ft.    What 
nrast  be  ita  depth  to  cmtain  75  hkd.  cf  water? 
63gaLx75»472SgaL 
231  cu.  in.  X  4725  -  1,001,475  cv.  ia. 
8X3.1416*25.1328  dramtfcmoe  of  bve 
25.1328  X  2  -  50.2656  aica  of  bMa 
1728  CO.  in.  X  502666-86,858^)568  ca.  in. 
1,001,475  -¥  86,8589568  -  12566  +  Ft. 

Cc^da  In  a  pile  af  wood 

How  many  oorda  in  a  pife  of  wood  28  ft.  loq^ 
6  ft.  wide,  7  ft.  high? 

128  cu.  ft.  »  1  cord  of  wood. 
28X6X7-  1176ca.ft. 
1176cu.ft.  +  128  -  OfiaConfa. 

Board  €fr  Liumber  Measure 

Board  meaaureiaiMedto  meaaure  hnnber. 
A  board  foot  ia  a  aquare  foot  1  inch  or  leas 

thick. 

1.  How  many  board  feet  are  there  in  2  joiHa 
15  ft.  long,  8  in.  wide  and  3  in.  thidc? 

Multiply  length  in  feet  by  width  in  feet  by 
thickneasin  indiea. 

15  X  K  X  3  X  2  -  60  Board  feet. 

2.  How  many  board  feet  are  there  in  a  stick 
of  timber  32  ft.  long,  8  in.  thid^,  12  in.  wide  at 
one  end  and  9  in.  wide  at  the  other  end? 

12+9-21-s-2r=10H  in.  averMpe  width 

12 

Lumber  is  omuJljr  told  bjr  the  thooaand  or  Irandrsd 
feet.  By  pUeinc  tM  deciinal  point  after  the  thousands* 
order,  or  alter  the  hundreds'  order,  the  number  of  tho«> 
■and  feet  or  of  huiKlred  feet  is  obtained. 

Round  Liogs 

How  many  feet  of  lumber  will  a  log  18  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  smaller  end  and  14  ft.  fong  yield? 

1.  Ezprees  the  diameter  of .  the  smaller  end  in 
inches. 

2.  Subtract  4  from  this  number. 

3.  The  square  of  the  remainder  will  enveaa 
the  number  of  board  feet  that  a  log  16  tt.  in 
length  will  yield.  \   x 

18-4-14  14  X  14  -  196 

14  ft. -1^6- X. 

;<  of  196  -  171  ^  Boaid  feet 


32X- 


X  8  «  224  Board  f eeC 


MISCELLANT 
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Weights  and  Measures. 

AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT 


Drmohm, dr. 

Ounce, OM. 

Pound, lb. 

•egai  Stone,  .   ,   ,   ,  tt 


Legal  1 .  . 

Quarter  (Eng.)t     •   •  Q**' 
r  (r 


Quarter  (Can.), 
Oental  or  Quintal,    .  »..« 
Hundredwei't  (Eng.),  ewt. 
Hundredwei't  (Can.),  cwt 
Ton  (Eng.),  "" 


271  grains  (27.34376). 

16  draohmt.  437.6  grains. 

16  OS.,  266  dr.,  7,000  grains. 

14  lbs. 

28  lbs. 

25  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

4  qrs..  112  lbs. 

4  qrs..  100  lbs. 
Ton  (ISng.),  ....  2*.    s  20  owt.,  2,240  lbs. 
Ton  (Can.),    ....  7.    «  20  owt.,  2,000  lbs. 

TROY  WEIGHT 

Carat, ^  =  3.17  grains. 

Pennyweight,    .    .   •  dtrt. »  24  grains. 

Ounoe, OS.    B  20  dwts.,  480  grains. 

Pound, U>,    B  12  OS.,  240  dwts.,  6,760  grs. 

Hundredweight,    .   .  cwl.  »  100  lbs. 

Troy  is  the  weight  used  by  goldsmiths  and  Jewelers. 
The  grains  Troy,  Apothecaries*,  and  Avoirdupois  are 
equal,  and  the  same  in  England,  France,  the  United 
States,  Holland,  and  in  most  other  countries. 

The  OS.  Troy  and  Apothecaries* »  1.09714  os.  avoirdu- 
pois: but  the  lb.  Troy  and  lb.  Apothecaries' » only 
0.82286  lb.  avoirdupois;  while  176  lb.  Troy  and  Apothe- 
caries'™ 144  lb.  avoirdupois. 

APOTHECJARIES*  WEIGHT 

Somple  S  B  20  Grains, a       20  grains. 

Draclim  S  **    3  Scruples, »       60  grains. 

Ounoe     1  ^    S  Drachms, »  ^480  grains. 

Pound    m  «  12  Ounces, «  6,760  grains. 

BRITISH  LIQUID  BfEASURE 

The  Gill  contains  8.666  cubic  inches. 

The  Pint  contains  4  gills  or  34.660  cubic  inches. 

Quart  »  2  pints  »  8  gills. 

GaUon  »  4  quarts  »  32  gills. 

APOTHECARIES'  FLUID  MEASURE 

60  Minims  til  (drops),  «  1  Fluid  Drachm,      .    . 

8  Drachms,  .    .    .    .  =  1  Ounce, 

16  Ounces, =  1  Pint 

8  Pints, =  1  GaUon,    ....   C,  or  Cong. 

1  Drachm    =  1  TeaspoonfuL 

2  Drachms  =»  i  DessertspoonfuL 
4  Drachms  =  1  TablespoonfuL 

2  Ounces  =  1  WineglassfuL 

3  Ounces  »  1  Teaoupful. 

CUBIC  OR  SOLID  MEASURE 

Cubic  Foot  ~  1,728  Cubic  Inches. 

Cubic  Yard  «  27  Cubic  Feet,  21.033  bushels. 

Cord  of  Wood  ■■  128  Cubic  Feet. 

Shipping  Ton  a  40  Cubic  Feet  merchandise. 

Shipping  Ton  «  42  Cubic  Feet  of  timber. 

Ton  at  msplacemeni  of  a  Ship  ^s  35  Cubic  Feet. 

LINEAR  MEASURE 
8  barleycorns,  or, 1 

llSSt^Tir; :::::::  hinch(in.). 

1.000  mils  (mi.), J 

3  inches, 1  palm. 

4  inches, 1  nand. 

0  inches,  .   .    .   . ' 1  span. 

12  inches, 1  foot  (ft.). 

18  inches, 1  cubic. 

8  feet, 1  yard  (yd.). 

2}  feet, 1  military  pace. 

6  feet.t.  1  geometrical  pace. 

2  sraros. 1  fathom. 

6|  yards, 1  rod,  pole,  or  perch. 

4rods\'*'*.   '.'.'.'.'.   \   '.   '.    }  1  Q«ater's  chain. 

x&^i."^:: :::::::  iift^rfongrfur.). 

8  furlongs,  or, j 

1,760  yards,  or, V 1  mile. 

6,280  feet ) 

3  miles, 1  league. 

The  hand  is  used  to  measure  horses'  height.  The 
military  pace  is  the  length  of  the  ordinary  step  of  a  man. 
One  thousand  geometrical  paces  were  reckoned  to  a  mile. 


LAND  MEASURE  (LINEAR) 

7.92  inches, 1  link. 

100      links,  or J 

5S^"i,;  ::::::::.:    ich.to(du). 

poles, j 

chains, 1  furlong  (fur.) 

chains,  or »  -  ^.. 

furlonis, flmile. 


66 
22 

4 
10 
80 

8 


LAND  MEASURE  (SQUARE) 


144  sq  inches 

9  square  feet,    .    .    . 

80)  square  yards.    .    . 

16  square  poles,  .    .    . 

40  square  poles,  or,    . 

1.210  square  yards.     .    . 

4  roods,  or.    .... 

10  square  chains,  or,  . 

160  square  poles,  or,    . 

4340  square  yards,  or,   . 

48,660  square  feet,    .    .    . 

640  acres,  or,     .... 

^.097,600  square  yards,     .   . 

30  acres. 

100  acres 

40  hides, 


1  square  foot  (sq.  ft.). 
1  square  yard  (sq.  yd.). 
1  sq.  pole,  rod,  or  perch, 
l^square  chain  (sq.  oh.). 

1  square  rood. 


1  acre. 


I  1  square  mile. 

.  1  yard  of  land. 

.  Ihideofland. 

.  1  barony. 


■■  1  nautical  mile. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  NAUTICAL  MEASURE 

6086.44  feet,  or 

1000  fathoms,  or.  .    . 

10  cables,  or,  .    .    . 

1.1628  sUtute  miles,    . 

1  nautical  mile,    . 

60  nautical  miles,  or. 

67.168  sUtute  miles,    .    . 

360  degrees,      .... 


120 


nautical  miles, 
fathoms,  .    .    . 


»  Iknot. 

•    •    >  =  1  degree. 

=  1  cifeumferenoe. 
of  tike  earth  at  the  equator. 
.    .    .    =  1  league. 
...»  1  cable's  length. 


DRY  MEASURE,  UNITED  STATES 


2  pints, 1  quart  (qt.) 


Cu.  In. 

67.20 

268.80 


.        .  .  (qt.) 

4  quarts, 1  i^on  (gal.) 

ISSJS:'""  ::::::  }»«•<«*        -  "'•«> 

4  pecks, 1  struck  bushel  »  2150.42 


LIQUID  MEASURE,  UNITED  STATES 


4  gills Ipint(O). 

2  pints.  1  quart  (qt.) 


Cu.  In. 
28.876 
67.76 


myrui-l 
kUomei 


4  quarts. 1  gallon  (gaU  =  231. 

63  nUlons, 1  hogshead  (hhd.). 

2  hogsheitds, 1  pipe  or  butt. 

2  pipes, 1  tun. 

METRIC  SYSTEM 

The  meter,  unit  of  length,  is  approiimately  one  ten- 
millionth  of  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 
The  tables  used  in  the  metrie  system  are  decimaL  The 
following  prefixes  are  used:  Latin,  sh7Ii-(iAb),  ctnii- 
(,*.).  dsci-^;  Gr€«k.d«ca.(10),As*lo.(100),WB-(1000). 

nia-ilOMfa).    Thus  a  centimeter  is  liv  of  a  meter;  a 

IOmeter  is  1(J00  meters. 

10  millimeters  (mm.)     »  1  eentimeter  (em.) 

10  oentimeteis  ■■  1  decimeter 

Table  of      10  dedmeten  »  1  meter 

linear  10  meters  (m.)  =  1  decameter 

measuie      10  decameters  »  1  hektometer 

10  hektometers  "  1  kilometer  (km.) 

10  kilometers  ^  1  mjrriameter 

For  the  table  of  square  measure  the  scale  is  100;  thus, 
100  square  millimeters  »  1  square  centimeter,  etc  For 
the  table  of  cubic  measure  the  scale  is  1000;  thus,  1(XX> 
oobio  milHmetera  »  1  eubie  oentimeter  (oc.),  eto. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  gram  (the  weight  of  a  coble 
oentimeter  of  water).  Table  of  weight:  10  milligrams  »  1 
eentigram,  etc.  The  unit  of  liquid  and  dry  measure  is 
the  UUr  (one  cubic  decimeter).  Table:  10  decUitera  =  1 
liter,  eto.  For  measuring  land  the  aT§  (10  sq.  meters)  and 
the  hekian  (10,000  sq.  meters)  are  used. 

Equivalents:  A  meter  =  39.37  inches.  A  kilometer  =■ 
0.62  mile.  A  hektoliter  «  26.41  gallons.  A  kilogram 
(kg.)  is  2i  lbs.  A  metric  ton  (1000  kg.)  «  2204Tlbs. 
About  6cc.  =3  I  teaspoonfuL    About  30  grams  ■"  1  os. 
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History,      20 

Interest  Laws  in,  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 
Largest  City,      ....  625 

Legal  Weights 862 

Population. 625 

SUtutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  626 

Arkansas, 20.   585 

Agricultural  SUtistics  of  648 

Area, 624 

Capital. 626 

.Constitution,  ....  585 
Electoral  Vote,  ...  627 
Exemption  Laws,      .    .  667 

Government 585 

Governor's  Salary,  .  .  626 
Interest  Laws  in,  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 

Largest  City 625 

Legal  Weights,  ....  862 
Legislative  Statistics,  .  627 

Population, 625 

Property  Valuation,     .  627 

River 664 

Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  626 


Tax  Rate, 617 

Voting  Pmolation,  .  .  6S7 
Arkwri^t,  Sr  Richard,   .   aot 

Aries, 800 

Armada. 21.22 

Armenia, 515 

Armida, 345 

Armies, 776 

Of  Asia. 776 

OfEurcne. 776 

Of  South  America,    .    .   776 
Of  United  States.      .    .   776 

OftheWocld 776 

Reeerves. 776 

Strength  of, 776 

rminins.  Battle  ol,      .    .     22 

Armour,  J.  0 300 

Armstrong.  John,      .    .    .   637 

Army,  U.  S., 775 

Cantonmsots,    ....    776 

Infantry, 775 

Officers 775 

Organisation,     ....  775 

Pay 775 

Rank  of  Officers,  ...  776 
Amdt,  Ernst  M.,  .  .  .  .  2W 
Amhetm,  Baron  Ton«  .  .  30t 
Arnold,  Benedict,      .   100. 30t 

Edmn. 297.400 

Matthew 207.400 

Thomas, 297.400 

Arp.  BiU, m 

Arras, 800 

Arrebo,  Anders,  ....  286 
Arrest  for  Debt.  ....  667 
Arrow  Rock.  Battle  of .    .    U 

Arsenic, 601 

Arrinoe, 128 

Artemisia, 400 

Arteries, 6St 

Artesian  Well, 680 

Artevelde,  Jaeob  van*  .    .  409 

Arthur,  C.  A 144,400 

Julia, 400 

Arthur,  King, Jtt 

Arthurian  Romanoea.  .    .  Jtt 

Arthur's  Diinkinc  Hon,  Itt 

Round  Table.    ....  846 

Sword, 346 

Artieles  of  Conlederatioii, 

10Bt5Bi 
Powers  of  SUie,    ...  587 

Signers  of. 588 

Sutes  under,      ....  566 

Text  of, 686 

Articles,  Thirty-iuiie,  .  .  686 
Artificial  limbs,    ....  670 

Artificial  Silk 6n 

Arts  of  Civilisation,  ...  54 
Promoted  in  Ita^,  .  .  78 
Aryan  Languages,  ...  184 
Asbury,  Franeis,  ....  400 
Ashmole,  EHas,     ....  400 

Asia. 55.515 

Himalayas, 686 

AsU  Minor, 553 

Palestine, 558 

Asir 325 

AsmodeuSf     ......  346 

Aspasia, 400 

Asquith.H.H 400 

AsMmbl^, 31 

Convention.  The,  ...     11 
Direetory,  .    •    •    .    .    .     31 

LegisUtnre, 21 

National 31 

Assuianoe,     ......  664 

Assyria, 21.  54 

literature.     .    .    .  277,281 

Astarte, 325 

Asteroids, 687 

Astor,  John  J., 400 

William  W 400 

Astrology,  Chaldean,  .  .  281 
Astronomy,    Lick     Tele- 

soope, '04 

AsYouXiWlt,     ....  346 

Atahualpa, 400 

Atalanta, 325 

Athanasian  Creed,  ...  687 
Athanasius,  Saint,     ...  401 


INDBX 


PAOB 

AthekUn, 401 

AthenaconMt 401 

Athens,  .   .  66.  116.  128,  515 

BatUeof 12 

Modem, 516 

Atherton,  Qertrude,    .   .  806 

Athos.Mouxi^ 516 

AtlanU,  Battle  of,  ...  12 
Atlanta  Baptist  CoUege,  .  608 
Atlanta  Univendty.  .  .  .  608 
Atlantic  Cable,  First  Mee- 

sa«e 104 

Atlantic  Ooean, 516 

Atlantis, 325 

Atlas,      325 

Atom, 687 

Atonuc,  Philosophy,     .    .  687 

Theory, 687 

W^ght    of     Chemieal 

Elements, 604 

Atropos, 325 

Attila 66.  110,  401 

Attorneys-General,  .  .  .  638 
Atwood,  Qeorge,   ....  401 

Thomas^ 401 

Auber,  D.F 401 

Aubigne,  Jean  H.,     ...  401 

Auburn, 346 

Audrey 346 

Audubon,  J.  J..  .  .304,401 
Auerbaeh,  Berthold,  200,401 
Augean  Stables,  ....  326 
Augsburg,  Confession  of,  688 

League  of, 164 

Augsburg  Seniaary,     .    .  608 

Augur. 21 

Augurs, 326 

Augustan  Aje. 285 

Augustana  CoUege.  ...  608 

Augustine.  Saint 401 

AugustuluB,  Romulus.  .  401 
Augustus.  Caius.   ....  401 

Aurelian. 65 

Aurelianus,  Claudius,  .  .  401 
Aurelius,  Mareus,  65,  146,  401 

Aurora, 326 

Borealis, 688 

Aurungsebe, 401 

Austen,  Jane.  .  .  .  206.401 
AusterliU.  Battle  of.    .   .     88 

Austin.  Alfred 401 

Austin  College 608 

Australasia, 516 

Australia, 516 

Area   and   Population, 

516,604 

Capital 605 

CiOes, 516 

Federation  of ,    ....     05 
€k>vemor-General,    .    .  605 

XargestCity 604 

Helboume. 543 

IVatural  Resources,  .    .  516 

Population, 604 

Standard  Currency,  .    .  604 

States  of, 516 

Austria, 22,  580 

Area, 604 

Capital 606 

£mperor, 605 

House  of,    ...    .    81,  140 

Illiteracy, 714 

Largest  City 604 

Hade  a  Duchy.     ...     81 
New  Constitution.     .    .     02 

Population. 604 

Revolution  in  Hungary.     00 
Standard  Currency.  .    .  604 

Suffrage  Bill 06 

Triple  Allianoe  Renewed,  04 

Vienna, 577 

War  with  France.      .    .     02 
Austria-Hungary.  22.  517.  580 

Area, 604 

Capital, 605 

O&Sj^ 517 

Deseription  d,  ....  517 

Bmperor.    ......  605 

Ooremment.     ....  580 

Inhabitants  of 517 

Navy. 848 

PoiralatioB, 604 


PAQB 

A  tifltiiH-  H  unffu^ — Cob,  : 
ReigniiUE  Dyusity.    .    .   580 
Bt-nQdH.rd  Currency.  .    .   604 
AuAtrmQ  Succ«4«inii, 

War  of.    .    .    51,    86.    130 
AuBtro-Sm&i  Wor,    .    ,    .   138 

Automobile^t 651 

AutiM-ne,  Battli]  of*  .    .    .       12 

/ 346 

i  . 826 

i  Lr^Hili,    .....   801 

/ 750 

i         326.346 

/-.-_....- 401 

Avery.  Elroy  M..  ,  ...  401 
AvlceDnOi  1.  S,.  ....  402 
AinjfDaD.  3«at  of  Popes.  .  78 
A  voirdupoLii  Weight.  .  .  861 
Aitjfic-,    ......    08,  132 

Baal, 326 

Eaolbec 128 

Bnbii,  AH, 358.402 

Bjjbbitt  Mete).  ....  660 
Babiifi  in  vb«  Wood.  .    .    .  346 

Eftboon.      ,    , 730 

Bflbyloii,     .....     57.  128 

Babylonia,      h    <    .    .    .    .     54 

Literaturfl,      .        .   277,281 
Babyloubb  Captivity.      .   125 
Bacrtius,     .......   326 

Bacih.  Johftoix  S.,  ....  402 

BucoD.  AuguBtUd  O..     .    .  402 

]"Yftntb,  .    .    ,  295.  300.  402 

HoEer 205.402 

Bftcoo'a  Rebelligj],  ...  00 
Bacteri*.     ,.    +    ....   730 

B(id«a 532 

Bfid^q,  TT«4ty  of,      .    .    .   164 

Bsdfff?? 730 

Baiting,  ......   730 

Badir^r.  QeoTge  £.,  ...  630 
BadeerBi.    .        *  •    •   851 

Bh^  Land, 801 

Bai!Ki3son,  J«;db  I.,    ,    .    .   288 

BaHi^y.  Joseph  W 402 

Ubprty  tL 402 

Biiiuititf, 166.402 

BaVer,  Ntwton  D.,    .    .    .402 
Baker  CoUego,    .....  608 

Biilnklava.  Battle  of,    .    .     03 
Balata,    .......    730 

BflrSboft.  Diaccivwiei  of.  81.  08 

VjLica  de, 402 

Baldwin,  L,    ......  402 

fleory,     ,    , 640 

Jam^  M..  .....  402 

BaMwm-WiLliftCoCoL,      .   608 

Balfe,  Michad  W 402 

BaiJour,  A.J 402 

BiiLkfiD  Indepepdeaee,  .  167 
Balkan  Staton.   .....   167 

Balkafi  W»T,       130 

Ballad,  The,   ......   201 

B^MitiiEi^r,  KJcbardA...    .  403 

Balloon, 668 

Iaven<«d,   ....  645.668 

Balloons,     . 646 

BaJIou.  Htw^a, 403 

Bait's  131  ufT.  Battk)  of,      .     12 

ButJAtoii  Spa, 801 

BaLm^E^  Jamea  L.,     ...   403 

Batm  of  Gilead. 730 

BalmuDg,  K  .....  •  326 
Balaam.  .    .......   730 

Bnltic  iSflA 517 

BaJtimor^H      ....   517,582 

Firf.  r4  1904,  .,    ...    517 
Firfi,.    .....   108 

E  e,  L<>fd.    ,    .    .    .     08 

E.,.  L.  .  jr.,f.r.rt  lI,?,   .  203,403 

Bamboo. 730 

Banana.      731 

Banoroft.Geor8e,  304.  403.  630 

Hubert  H., 403 

Baner,  John.      403 

Bangkok, 517 

Banian, 731 

Banker^s  Method.     ...  854 

Banking,  National,   ...  652 

In  the  United  SUtes,    .  652 

U.  8.  Incorporated.  .    .     88 

Bank  of  Venioe,    ....     74 


Banks.  Nathaniel  P., 
Bank  of  England, 

Banquo 

Banshee, 

Ban: 


PAoa 
.  640 

.  84 
,  346 
,  326 

lyan, 731 

Baobab 731 

Baptists 688 

Barbadoes, 801 

Barbarian  Wars,   ....  138 

Barbarossa,  Horuk.  .    .    .  403 

Khair-ed-Din.    ....  403 

Barbery  Ape. 731 

Barbed-wire  fenoe.    .    .    .  670 

Barberini  Palace 801 

Barberry, 731 

Barber's  Pole 776 

Barbour,  James.    ....  637 

Philip  P.. 640 

Baroelona. 518 

Bardell.  Mrs 346 

Bard:  Of  Avon.    ....  346 

Of  Ayrshire 346 

Of^pe 346 

Of  Memory. 346 

Of  Rydal  Mount.  .  .  .  346 
Barham,  Richard  H..   .    .  403 

Barium.      604 

Bark 781 

Peruyian, 732 

Barker,  Qeorge  F.,    .    .    <  403 

Barkis, 346 

Barley, 732 

In  United  SUtes.  ...  640 

Weight. 862 

World's  Production..  .  680 
Barley-Com.  Sir  John.  .  346 
Barnabas.  Saint,  ....  403 
BamabyRudge,   ....  346 

Barnacle, 732 

Goose. 732 

Barnard.  Edward  E..    .    .  403 

Barnard  College 703 

Bamaval,  Louis,   .    .    .-.   321 
Bamum.  Phineas  T..    .    .  403 

Barometer. 668 

Barrel, 268 

Barrett,  John, 403 

Barrie.J.  M.,     .    .    .  207,403 

Barrow,  Isaae, 404 

Barrows,  Samuel  J.,  .  .  404 
Barry,  William  T.,  .  .  .  638 
Barrymore,  Ethel,  ...  404 
Bartholdi,  F.  A.,  .  .404,530 
Statue  of  Liberty,.  ^07,530 
Bartholdt,  Richard,  .  .  404 
Bartholomew,  Saint,    .    .  404 

Barton,  Clara, 404 

Basalt, 732 

Basel  Treaties, 164 

Basil,  Saint, 404 

Bass. 732 

Bassanio, 346 

BastiUe,      518 

Bat 733 

Bates,  Edward,     .    .  637,638 

Katharine  Lee 306 

Bates  College, 608 

Baton  Rouge,  Battle  of ,  .     12 

Batrachia,      733 

Battering  Ram,     ....     50 

Battle,  Sarah, 347 

Battles: 

Acre 74 

Aotium, 63 

X  court,      78 
marie 11 

American, 11 

Anderson's  Crossroads,      11 

Antietam 11 

Appomattox,     ....     12 

Arrow  Rock 12 

Athens, 12 

AtlanU 12 

AusterliU,      88 

Autosse 12 

Balaklara. 03 

Ball's  BlIA 12 

Baton  Rouge,    ....     12 

Benninston, 12 

Bermuaa  Hundred,  .    .     12 

Big  Horn, 12 

Bladensburg 12 


PAoa 
Battles— Con.: 
Bonhomma  Riohard- 

Serapis, 12 

Boyns 84 

Brandywine,      ....  12 

Brownstown,     ....  12 

Buena  Vista,      ....  12 

Bull  Run. 12,  32 

Bunker  Hill 12,  32 

Camden, 12 

Campbell  Sution,.    .    .  12 

Canns, 61 

Castletown, 12 

Cedar  Creek, 12 

Cedar  Mountain,  ...  12 

Cerro  Gordo 18 

C"-:_::-i 50 

CLampioa  Hills.    ...  18 

CbauceLloraville,    .        .  18 

Cbapuliepcc,      ...  13 

Chat  tab oocb«e,      ...  18 

Chattanooea. .....  18 

Ch^!}ap«eki!'6hannoa,  .  18 

Cbic!  kantaufiB,    .    .    ^    .  18 

Chippftwa. 13 

ChurubuacOf  .....  13 

Clcyd'a  Mouataiar     .    .  13 

Cold  Harbor,      ....  18 

Codtreraj,  ......  13 

CoriDtb .  18 

CawpeoH, 13 

Cramptou  Gap,      ...  13 

Crijftii  Ke^v*.    .    .    ,    .    .  13 

DabIl(^y'^  Milb,      ...  13 

Drtiry'a  BluE,    ....  13 

ElCaney.    .,,.,.  13 

Efira  CbnpeL 14 

Fair  Oaki 14 

Floddecn     ......  80 

Ft.  X>DDekoa.     ....  14 

Ft,  Eric,      ......  14 

Ft.  Fiflbtr,      .....  14 

Ft.  Gr««s 14 

Ft.  Moultri«,      ....  14 

Ft,  Pillow,      .....  14 

Ft.  Schuyltr 14 

Ft.  Stfldmant*    ....  14 

Ft.  Wagner, 14 

Frftfikbn* 14 

Frederic  IcEburg,      .    ,    .  14 

GaiatrBMilU        ....  14 

Getlydburg,    .    .    .    *    .  14 

Guilford  C.  H.,      .    >    .  15 

ilanovet  G,  H.,      ...  15 
Hiuitiiigtit    .    .    .    .    .  22,  72 

Htitcher'fl  Run.     ...  15 

Ipauft,      .......  60 

ruka,   ...,.,..  15 

Ja^'L.i'tjn.       ......  15 

JeilnUi."    1  MYit     ....  15 

Kemstown,    .....  15 

Lake  Champlain,  ...  15 
Lake  Erie,  ...  15,  126 
Lepanto,  ....  83,  127 
Lezinston,     ...     15,  127 

Long  Island 15 

Latsen 84 

Malvern  HiU 16 

Manassas. 16 

ManUa.   ...   16,  108,  542 

Marengo, 30,  87 

MarsagUa, 84 

Martinsburg 16 

Mine  Run.      16 

Monitor-Merrimao,    .    .  16 

Monmouth 16 

Monocacy, 16 

MontebeUo 30,  02 

Monterey, 16 

Murfree^oro.    ....  16 

NashviUe 16 

Naval 11 

New  Berne, 16 

New  Market  Heights.  .  16 

New  Orleans. 16 

Niagara, 16 

North  Anna, 16 

Opequan, 16 

Pea  Ridge, 17 

Peach  Tree  Creek«    .    .  17 

PerryviUe 17 

Petersburg, 17 
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BAitlfid — Con.; 

PittfltjUTff  lAiwiiBB,   .    .  17 

Poitierap       ,,,..,  78 

Part  HudtMif    *    .    ,    .  17 

Prinopton,  ,,,,*,  17 
Ptiltowa,     ,    ,    .    >    *  22, 87 

PyranjidBf 30 

Quebec 17,  ftO 

QiK;oiuato*rn»      .   .    .    .  17 

Rand  olpli- Yarmouth,  .  17 

Keipp&baDDOolc,     ...  17 

BAymopd »  17 

Beaaea, 17 

RidimoDd>  Ky 17 

Sabino  CroM-RjMKlj, ,    ,  17 

Sackett'a  Harbor,      .    .  17 

SadDwa,      ......  02 

Sacuatum^     ,    .    .    .   «  fll 

Bailor'i  C»ek,    .    .    ,    .  17 


8»a  JiutD IS 

Santiago,    ,.,,,.  IS 
SsfatoffH,    .,    ...  22,  13 

fiavaonab,       ,    .    .    .    .  IS 

Seven  Pioei,  -    ,    ,    -    .  IS 

Bii- Mile  House,.    ,    .    .  IS 

BOL1BOU£,      ,*.,,,  67 

Solferino,    ,.-...  93 

South  MouotaiD,  ,    ,    ,  IB 

Spot  Lay  i^a.Tiia,    .             .  18 

Btrawberry  Plniu^n    .    .  IB 

Ticouderoffa,      ....  IS 

TippepaDoe,    .    ,    .    ,    .  IS 

TraJalijar,  .*....  S8 

Trenton,     ......  IS 

VtiraCnji,      ...     U,  133 

'  Viokflbtirg, 10 

Wacram,    ,    .    ,    .    .  m 

Waip-FrolM,      ....  19 
Waierloo,   .    .    .  22,  S8, 179 

Waubatcbift.  .    .    .    .    ,  1& 

Weldon  Eailroad,      ,    .  19 

'  Wildernesw,     .    .    ,    .  Ifl 

*  WiUunBxwbuTK,    ,    .    .    ,  19 

Wl^n  Creek 10 

Wlachiwtcr,    .    .    ,    .    .  10 

Yorktoflm, 19 

Zaiftccfl,      -.,...  75 

ZAai&^ 61 

Battles,  Ghi«f: 

American  Civii  War,     ,  133 
Ani«ncan  l^Cfifvduticinarr 


Waf, 

AuJtro-.S\\-jM  War,  .  . 
CbincEH^'Japanos0  War, 
Crim^fLn  W  aj,  ,  ,.  .  . 
Pnuadoft,    ...... 

Daelan  War 

EDcUsh  CiviJ  Waf.    .    » 
FraacD-PfuwiiiLn  W^, 
French  Ciyi]  War,      .    , 
Frenah  Hovolytion,  .    . 

GriJURWur , 

GladiatDTial  War.  .  . 
Qrocck- Persian  War,  .  . 
Gtecc^-Hodian  Wat,  *  p 
fliindred  Years'  War,  . 
BuA^te  War,p    ,    »    .    , 

Italian  War, 

.  Jewiab-lloiTiaa  W*ar,  , 
Jugurtbtne  War,  .  .  . 
VoflB^Dian  War,  .  ,  . 
Hctican  War,  ... 
Mithriilatic  War,  .  .  . 
Napolronie  WatB, 
Pplopctinnf^jian  War, 
Perao-Oreciaa  War,  .    . 

Punic  Wars 

RprnaD  Civil  War, 
Roman  Boeial  War. 
Euaoo-Japanriw  War,   . 
EunO'Tiirkiffh.  1  /  ar.     . 
e&PTiNl  Ware  of 

Qftece,    ... 
Bamoite  War,     .    .    . 
8afac<*n  ConqutflL^, 
Bevea  WeeW  War, 
€evep  Y^i»Jn)'  Waf,     .    . 
Bpani5h-Am<.'riefla  War, 
Bpiinish-NetbeflaQda 

War .    . 

Swoduli-HuHiaD  Waf , 


Battles,  Chief— Con.: 

Thirty  Yeare"  War,  .    .  13S 

TroianWar 138 

War    for    Qreek    Indv- 

pendence,   ...  139 
War  of  Atutiiao  Suoces- 

■ioD,     .......  139 

WftjoflSlJ,      ....  130 

War  of  Spanlah  8ucc«a^ 

eion 130 

War«  of  the  Ho»e«,  13il 

World  War 139 

Battles,  DN^ciaivei 

Arbeia. 23,50 

Arminiua,    ».»«..  22 

Bieiihtira,  ../.,.  22 

Chalons,       ,.«...  22 

HaatioKS 22 

Marathon,  .    ,    .    .    ,   22, 5§ 

Metuurua, 22 

Orieaiw i    ,    -  22 

Pultowa 22 

Snratoea,    ......  22 

ByracuAe^ 22 

TW  Armada, 22 

Toura 22 

Valmy 22 

WattrloQ 22 

Bfttlloflhipfl ,  S4a 

Baynj'ia,      .......  5,12 

IlouBe  of IfiO 

Bayard,       .......  347 

Bayard.  Thoft.  F.,      .    .    ,  (J3C1 

Baylor  College,       ....  703 

Baylor  Umvemity,    .    .    .  mi8 

Baz&inc,  FrangoLa  A.,    .    .  40i 

Boan 7:^3 

Beaneaten. S51 

Benrta.  weight, 8tl2 

Bear,   .........  7:t3 

B^^atrice. 347 

Beatty,  Sir  David,     .    .    .  404 

B«aulLirnaia,  Eiig^ne  dc,  404 

IIort«ri»c,       ,    ,    .    ,    .  404 

B<iau march ais,  P.  A.,    .    .  ^04 

Beaumont,  Fraoob.      ,    .  2^S 

Bflanmont  Collegir,    .    ,    .  T">3 

Beaufifffard*  Pierre  O,, .    .  4(H 

B«anty  and  the  Bcaat,.    .  347 

Bcav«T,           ...,.,  7^i3 

Bcuvcr  ColleKe,      .         .  7m 

Bccikt^t,  Sriint  Tbonias  A,  4iU 

Bflckford.  Tf\  dham,    .    .    .  4^>5 

Bode,  J.^dam 405 

B^v, ...  7^ 

Bcflchcr,  Henry  Ward,.    ,  405 

Lyman.  ...,.*.  3tM 

&e«Uobub 326 

Beet. 7'M 

Beothoi'on,   I^dwic  van,  405 

Beetle. 735 

BoEoma,     .......  73fi 

Belasfio,  David,.    ...  405 

Bi^lfaat 518 

Belgium,     ...   22,  51 S,  589 

Antwerp,    ....  510 

Area fl04 

Anatrian  Bu<!0«Mion,     .  2S 

BrusMla,     .....  520 

CaoaJ<,    ......  053 

Capital,  .......  006 

Cities,      . 61S 

Congo  Free  9tat^-^      ,    .  23 

CoQjETO^  of  Vipnnn,  .    .  23 

Conjititntion.      ,        ,    .  680 

Govcmmeot,      ,    ,  5S0 

Illiteracy,   ......  714 
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VaD  Tromp,   .    ,    ,    .    .     86 

Wilhdmmfl.  Queen.      .     95 

ILilhvod,  J   G.,  .    .    .    rias,323 

ITollinaColl^ff 703 

ILlmea,  O.  W.,       ,    ,    305,446 
Hv.;ofcrn*3,     ......  362 

H-L^t»  Hermann,   ...   446 

Hull,  Joseph fi37,638 

Holv  AUiaore,  .  S9,  117,  164 
HrnlvCro**  College,  .  .  .  699 
iT-i.  Oi...4t  Collet.  .  .  699 
It  I      .    ,        ,    .    .   360 

It  .lq  Empire,  .    .   118 

ir    ..   1 50,  282,  446 

llifiri 2^*3,363 

I^<^1le  Rule  L«seiif<.  .  .  118 
Ii  '^i'-^f^^i'l,  EiQmptiofi  of* 

667 

HomiUes, 362 

Honduras: 

Area 604 

Capital 605 

Largest  City,     ....  604 

Population, 604 

President, 605 

Standard  Currency,      .  604 

Rnnpymoon 793 

EinjE-Kf)ng^  ...  .   687 

E-.r^.lulu,   . 537 

H'jrjir,  Lpgiooaf.       .    .    .    793 

Hood,  Thomas,      .    ,        .   297 

Houtiat^,  .Mt.,       ,    ,    .        .   537 

Tunnel,  .,.-...  537 

HoOBjere .850 

Hf>iJvtTH  Hi5fbert  Clark,   .   447 
Hnpr  Collegu,     .,    ...   699 
Hr.p..fiiK.    ......   362 

HopkiQ-i,  Mark,.    .    .    447,791 
HipkioLiOD.  Franria*.    .    .  447 
Hf>j>-o"-My-Thutxib.       ,    .   362 
HopiA  id  United  Btaicfl,     .   650 
H^rivctf,  ......   2S4. 447 

Htrnaday,  W,  T„.    ...  447 

HorubTt*ok.     ......   362t 

EurDcr,  J^ck 362 

HocoKope 793 
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pAoa 

Hone 748 

Hone-Latitadet,  ....  820 

Hone-power, 713 

Hoemer,  Harriet,  ....  447 

HouM,  E.  M 447 

House:    . 

Of  Austria,     ...    81,  140 

Of  Bavaria, 150 

Of  Bourbon 148 

Of  Brunawick,   ....     32 

Of  Capet, 148 

Of  Commons,  ....     590 

Of  Fame. 362 

OfFranconia 149 

OfHabsburg,     .    .   114.149 

OfHanoyer. 151 

Of  Hohensollem.  ...  150 
Of  Lancaster.     78,  126.  151 

Of  Lords, 590 

Of  Lorraine, 150 

Of  Luxemburg,      ...   149 

Of  Nassau 149 

Of  Orleans 148 

Of  Palatinate 150 

Of  Romanoff.  ....     149 

OfRuric. 149 

Of  Saxony. 149 

Of  Stuart 151 

OfValois. 148 

Of  York. 151 

House     of     Representar 
tives.  United  Sutes,    633 

Speakers  of, 640 

Houston,  Sam,  .  .  .  103, 447 
Howard,  Bronson,    .    .    .  305 

John, 447 

Howard  Collese,  ....  699 
Howard  Female  College,  703 
Howard  Payne  College: 

Missouri,     ......  703 

Texas, 699 

Howard  University,     .    .  699 

Howe,  Elias, 791 

Julia  Ward,    .    .   .  805,447 

Howell,  Clark 447 

Howells,  W.  D.,  .  .  305.447 
Hubbard,  Elbert,      ...  447 

Samuel  D., 638 

Hubertusburg,  Treaty.     .   164 

Hudibras 363 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  .  34 
Hudson  River,  .    .    .  537, 565 

Hugh  Capet 110.415 

Hughes,  Charles  E..     447,  640 

Thomas, 297.447 

Hugo.  Victor  M..  .    .  295,447 

Huguenots. 118 

St.  Bartholomew.     111.  118 

HuU.  Isaac. 448 

Humbert.  King.  ....  95 
Humboldt,  Alexander  von, 

290,448 

Wilhelm  von 290 

Hume,  David.  .  .  .  296, 448 
Humpty  Dumpty,  .  .  .  363 
Hundred  Years'  War,  118. 138 

Hungary: 118,537 

Area 604 

Autonomy  for 92 

Capital, 605 

Charter  of  Liberty,   .    .     77 

Founded, 71 

Hussites 118,119 

Illiteraoy 714 

King, 605 

Kossuth 90,  119 

Li^gestCity.     ....  604 

Magyars,  The 118 

Mana  Theresa 119 

National  Movement,     .   119 

New  Cabinet 94 

Population, 604 

Productions 537 

Protestant      Reforma- 
tion,     118 

Standard  Currency,  .  604 
Union  with  Austoa, .  .  119 
War  with  Austria,    .    .  119 

Hans, 65,  119 

And  China 119 

119 


pAdE 

Hunt,  Ward, 640 

William  H II3& 

Hunter,  John, 448 

R.M.  T 640 

H  -  7  .    ,    .  537,531* 

Hur-jl,  Cyiiego,  .....  699 
Hu«4j  JoIlAUB,     ,     *     .     .     .    ii?^ 

HiJisitea,     .......    119 

Huftiiite  War,  .  ,  .  79,  IZS 
Huijey,  Thomod  H.,  297,  44^ 
Huyghf^Eia.  Cbrbtian,    .    .   448 

HvftdnUj, 760 

Hyde  Park, 821 

HifJfttuUo  Dredge,    .    .    .  67:i 
Hydrug^Dp      ......  604 

Hydiopbo^jia: 

Cii«  for, 9-1 

Paati-ur 94 

Hyena 7*0 

Hyj^cJB, 331; 

H>k504. 119 

HyrpsD,  , 332 

Hyridmio  Peak 647 

Hypaiia, 363,448 

Hyp«rbortaiia,  .....   3*32 

Hype  rig  a, 332,363 

Hyphon,      . 190 

Hyrcanuj,  Jphn 62 

i»£Ot »ea 

Ib^r^ti.  Htiarik,  .  .  .  289, 449 
Ici.'inaJdne  &i&i:bi]9i),  .  .  670 
Ido,  Mt.,      332 

Agricultural  SUtisties 

of 64S 

Area, •  ...   934 

Capital, 62^ 

Constitution,  ....  003 
Electoral  Vote,  ...  627 
Exemption  Laws,  .  .  067 
Government.  ....  OO'i 
Governor's  Salary,    .    .  020 

History 119 

Interest  Laws  in,  .    .    .   06G 
Jurisdiction     of     Jus- 
tices  067 

Largest  City 625 

Legal  Weights,  ....  862 
Legislative  Statistics,   .   6^37 

Poptilation, 025 

Property  Valuation. .  .  027 
Statutes  of  Limitation.  607 
Suffrage  Requirements,  62  Ti 

Tax  Rate 627 

Voting  Population,   .    .  627 

Id — —  TOO 

Id;,,..,.-  u..  King,    .    .    .  36:^ 

Ihrc,  Johan 2B7 

Ili^id,   . 283,363 

IlJiiRi^  ....  130,  165,  821 
niidf^ia:   . 

Affri cultural  Statistics 
of,  ais 

Area, 624 

Black  Hawk  War,     .    .  120 

Capital. 62(t 

College. 699 

Constitution.      ....  603 

Electoral  Vote,      ...  627 

Executive, 603 

Exemption  Laws,      .    .  067 

Government.      ....  603 

Governor's  Salary,    .    .  62(5 

History.      119 

Interest  Laws  in,  .    .    .  060 

Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 

Largest  City,     ....  025 

Legal  Weights,  .    .    .    .  S62 

Legislative  Statistics,  .  027 

Legislature, 603 

Population. 02.> 

Property  Valuation,.    .  627 

Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 

Suffrage  Requirements,  e2ti 

Tax  Rate 62? 

Voting  Population,  .    .  627 

Woman's  College,      .    .  703 

Illiteracy,  In  U..S.,  .    .    .703 

In  World 714 

nTrovatore 385 

Immaculate  Conception 

CoUege. 699 


ImmuEratiOQ: 

Chinese  Prohibited,  .    .  107 

To  United  Static,      ,    ,  793 

I  ImoKcn,       363 

ImpJoments,  Agticulturali  647 

Imports; 

(      Pritir-ipal  Coun tiles*      .  663 

lmport«  of  U.  6.,   ....  603 

Artirlep,      , 663 

By  CouDtriea,    ,    .    .    ,  6ftS 

^uantitiea,.    .....  663 

aiuM, .  sea 

Inachti*,      .......  332 

imiLiffixratioa  Day^    .    .    .  79^ 

!uc&iidi9!»Gent  G^iiught*     .  672 

lucfts 120 

Fi*arro,  .......  120 

Day 7yl 

Deicllar&tmn  i»f.  ....  599 
Of  United  SUte*,      loe.  599 

ludtpt-ndetil*,    .....  706 

ludia:       ......    120,537 

Akb&r,    .......  83 

Area, 60i 

Bombay,     ......  511^ 

Brahmaniem,     ....  ftSS 

Buddhism 6a& 

BuftDiih  Aooe^Nlt     .    .  05 

Calculla .  B21 

Capital.  .......  605 

Citiea,      .......  537 

Climate,      ......  537 

CaiiKTf>«ae>  in.     .    .    ^    -  120 

Dp4criptiaa,    .....  637 

EuBl  India Ooaipaiiy,  83,  120 

Enjp^Tor,    ......  605 

EtigJiith  ta,      .....  120 

French  m 120 

Govt-rnnieiit,      ....  606 

GuvernDr-Geoeral,     .    .  fiOG 

IfisurriectiDa,      ....  ftl 

Largest  City 604 

Ut^raturct      .   _    .    .    .  277 

LordCUve 120 

Mogul  Power,     ....  86 

PopulfltioQ, 604 

Portugucflw  in,    ...    .  120 

Productions, 537 

Siaudnrd  CumeQCy,  604 

Taj  MabAl.      .,    ...  574 

Vt^getation, 537 

Viceroy.       ,                  .     .  606 
Wancu  HaatincB,  Hr«t 

Governor,   .....  S7 

Indian: 

EnipifRi  .......  606 

Ocean,      .......  fi3S 

Tongues,     ....,,  183 

Wars 16S 

Indmnm:      .......  120 

Ainicultunl  Stattatios  of,  648 

Affls, 624 

Capital 626 

CoaetJtuliutL,      ....  606 

Electoral  Vol*,       .    ,    ,  fl27 

EiCiiutive 606 

Eiemption  L&\rn,      .    .  667 

Govflfrnmont.      ....  606 

Governor's  Salary,     .    .  626 

Indian  War,  .    ,    .    .    .  120 

luteroflt  Lavs  iji,  .    .    .  066 

Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 

Larg<!ift  City,      ....  625 

LefiaE  Wfliebtif,  ,    .    .    .  862 

Legislative  Statutice,    .  627 

Leffi^laturt?.    ,    ,    ,    .    .  606 

PopulatioD,    .....  625 

Property  Valuation,.    .  627 

Statutes  <if  Uniitatioo,  667 

Su^ragf?  Require mcnta,  626 

TfLX  Rat*.  ,.,...  627 


U  ui  vera  Jty, 

Votina  Fopulationfr 
It]diiinapoti«.      .    . 
Indians^  Anberican, 
IndiLin  University^ 
lodia  Hubber,    .    , 

Vule&nif4?d,  .  . 
Imdicolit^,  ,  .  ,  ^ 
Indium,  ..... 


.  .  tm 

.  ,   $27 

.  ,  lao 

.  .  699 

.  .   664 

.  .   6W 

.  .   760 

,  .  604 

.  ,  £05 


Indiutnet,      .... 

InduAUiea  of  D.  6L*    ', 

Capital  Inirestei  . 

Number   of    "      " 

menu,     ,    .    .  . 

Rank  of 

Value  of  Prodiiqt^ 
Wa^e  Earntra,  _  . 
Wa^eapiiid,   .    ,    . 

IndiMtry,    .    .    -    »    . 

Inferuo*  The.    -    .    , 

In«alk,  *lp;^iz!ij  EU  . 

I&firloTp  Jeao,    .    _    . 

logeiwaJJ,  Hobert  O., 

Itinoccnt  IIL,  Fope.^. 

Innoc'sntt  Abra^il,     . 

Inst'^ctd,   ...... 

Institute,  Copier,       . 

Institution:    . 

Carne^  ,..,..  6i 
SRjjt^oman,      .     .    .   .  T. 

lA«nia.i]c«:^  .  .  .  ,  664.  N 
Capitd  Invoied,  ...» 
ChUf  Compvues^  .  .  .  6t| 
Devrlopxn^nt  oi.  .  .  .  6^ 
Fire  and  MaHfiie«   ...  6^ 

Ljf*,  .  ,  , 6i 

Mutual, « 

Property^  ,    >    .    _    .   .  SJ 

Int^reat. 6j5 

Compound,  .....  63 
Contract  Rifte,  .  .  .  .  « 
pays  or  Gtafle,  -  .  .  .  6i 
EiAt*  .  .  .  .-.  .  .  8J 
Id  United  Btala^  ...  61 
Lairt,       .    ......  61 

LesalRato, 61 

Simple .   ^ 

Uaur>%  _,,....« 
Interest  La w«qf  U.S..  .64 
Interlude,  ,  ,  .  .  .  Jj 
Ini^rrQcaUon  Poiat,.  .  .  l\ 
]  DttT'StatA    Co&Eaero» 

Bill, .    11 

Invi:DtJon«      ...*..  64 

Air  Pumia, 8 

Balloon*      « ^ 

Date  of,  ,  •  ^  *  .  .  M 
Dictionanr  fli,  .  «  .  .  M 
Hydn^«aaiilMU^      .   .  « 

Ida^rtitf  tic  dock,  . 
Ilcrse'i  Td«trapb. 
Paper,  .  ,  .  .  , 
Railwa^c,  .... 
Rou^'f  TeLBae»p«p 
Safety  tAiii|h  .  . 
Spinninc  jmaTw     - 


St«am  £Dft9Mk 
StcnogTipky,.    . 
TeiH?grapli, 


429. 


Telephone, 
Ti^lencope,  . 

Typ«9«ttin« 
Wbeatatoafl**  Tflte^ 

Wbit*  P»per^ 
Lnvonton: 

Nativity  ol»     ,     ,    -    •  ■  ! 
Table  of .......  J 

loYoeatiant    ..,..' 

lo, \ 

Iodine, ! 

Eole,     ...    *     *    -    ...  J 
lolitftf      ...     ,    .    .  .     ! 
lomanA,  .    ^    ^     ....     j 
Iowa-  ..-,,.      _, 
A«neii!tunl  Sl4«aa*^<^j 

Area, •    -     5 

Capital,  .     .      ,   ,     -     .     ' 
Colleee  £^  A«Ki«tiltXBaI 
and  &I<»AlB^kieal  Ifttt  ? 


Conatitu*^n^  -  .  . 
Ekcto*l  Vo(t«,  .  . 
Eieemtive,  ,  ,  .  . 
Expfnptjon  Xaw», 
Q^vemmeii^  .  .  . 
GoTfimoff's  Si^ju7«  . 
[Qt«r«it  La^v«  in,  .  . 
Juriadintigp  ot  JortM 


INDEX 


9Amm 

lowt-OoD;: 
UrgesiCity 626 

>  Legal  Waighta,  ....  862 

>  Legislative    Statisties,    627 

Legislaturo, 606 

Population, 625 

Property  Valuation, .  .  627 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
BudSIrage  Requiremente,  626 

Tax  Rate, 627 

Voting  Population,  .  .  627 
Wealeyan  University,  .  699 

Iphigenia 332,363 

Ipsus,  Battle  of 60 

Irawadi  River, 565 

Iredell,  James, 640 

Ireland 121,538 

And  Scandinavians,  .  121 
And  the  Reformation, .  122 

Belfast, 518 

Christianised,    ....   121 

Civil  War  in 90 

Description, 538 

Dublin, 529 

Early  Tribes  in,  ...  121 
Giant's  Causeway,  .  .  533 
Qovemment,      ....  606 

Home  Rule, 122 

Illiteracy, 714 

James  IL 122 

Local  Qovernment,  .  .  606 
Lord  Chancellor  of,  .    .  606 

LordJustioes 606 

Lord-lieutenant,  .    .    .  606 

Monasteries, 121 

St.  Patrick, 121 

Subjection  of ,    ....   121 
Under  Cromwell,  .    .    .   122 
Union  with  Great  Brit- 
ain,       122 

Ireland,  John, 448 

Iridium, 694 

Iiis, 332 

Irish  Land  Act 94 

Iron, 672,694 

Amount  Produced,  .  .  673 
Bessemer  Process,     .    .  673 

Furnaces. 668 

In  United  Stetes,  ...  673 
Manufacture  of ,     ...  673 

Ores, 673 

Producing  Countries,    .  673 

PuddUng, 673 

Ironclad, 670 

Ironsides. 122 

Irving,  Sir  Henry,     .    .    .  448 
Washington,  .    .    .  304,448 

Irving  College, 703 

Isaac  of  York, 363 

Isabella, 80 

Of  Castile, 448 

Isaiah 281,448 

IsbeU  College, 703 

lais, 332 

Islam, 717 

Island  No.  10,  BatUe  of,  15 
Island  of  Lanterns,  .  .  .  363 
Island  of  the  Blest,  ...  363 
Islands,  Thousand,  ...  844 

Virgin, 577,  624 

lale  of  Wight 822 

IsraeUtes, 55,  122 

Abraham, 122 

Captivity,  The,     ...   123 

David 122 

Exile,  The 122 

Kingdom, 122 

Moses 122 

Philistines, 122 

Saul 122 

Solomon, 122 

Svrian  Invasion,    .    .    .   123 
Twelve  Tribes,  The,.    .   122 

Israfil, 833 

Italian: 

Af rica, 608 

Architeoture,     ....  512 

Authors, 309 

LTnohiniE, 107 

Words  and  Phrases,  263-67 

ItaUan  literature,    ...  309 

DmaU, aioi 


ItaUan  literature— Oon.; 

Maohiavelli, 311 

Medici,  Lorenso  de',     .  811 

Modem.      312 

Poetry, 309 

Prose, 309 

Tasso, 312 

Italians,  Massacre  of,  at 
New  Orleans,     ....   107 

Italian  War, 139 

Italy 123,538 

And  Sicily, 123 

And  the  Church,    ...     67 

Area, 604 

Battle  of  Marsaglia,      .     84 
Bonaparte's  Italian  Cam- 
paign,      "86 

Capital, 605 

Cities 538 

Conquered   by    Belisa- 

rius, 67 

Conquered     by     Lom- 
bards,       67 

Conquered    by    Theo- 

dorio, 67 

Constitution,  ....  607 
Count  Cavour,  .    .   123,417 

Description, 538 

Florence. 531 

French  Driven  out,  .    .     84 

Garibaldi 123 

Garibaldi  in  Sicily,    .    .     93 

Genoa, .  532 

Government,'  ....  607 
Guelphs    and    Ghibel- 

Unes 123 

TllitPTany. 714 

ljj..l-vp='D']rnoi5,   ....   128 

Indtpuudent 77 

Invaded  by  the  French,    86 

Kitifl 605 

La.rHe»t  City 604 

Lcfiblaturo, 607 

Literature, 309 

MAitiui 91 

MUan, 543 

Naples 548 

Navy 848 

Overthrow  of  Republic,    91 

Padua, 552 

Papal  States 123 

Passes  to  the  Pope,  .    .     76 

Pisa 658 

Population, 604 

Productions 638 

Ravenna, 563 

RepubUcsof,  ....  123 
Revolt  of  Naples,  .  .  84 
Revolution  in  Cities,     .     91 

Rome 123,565 

Rome  Annexed,  ...  95 
Standard  Currency,      .  604 

Surface, 538 

Tiber.  The 574 

Tripoli  ceded  to.  ...  123 
Under  Greek  Exarchs,  67 
Under  Odoacer,     ...     66 

Venice, 576 

Victor  Emmanuel,  91,123 
Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  95 
War  with  Austria,  .  .  93 
War  with  Germany,  .  97 
War  with  Turkey,     .    .     95 

Itasca, 822 

Ithaca 333 

Ito,    Marquis    Hirobumi,  449 

luka,  Battle  of 15 

Ivanhoe, 363 

JaclntliL 760 

Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk,  364 
Jack  Cade,  ....  83,48 
Jackson,  Andrew,     .    .    .  449 

Howell  E 640 

Thomas  J .  449 

Jackson,  Battle  of,    .    .    .     15 

Jack  Sprat, 364 

Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  .    .  364 

Jacobins. 123 

Jaoquard,  Joseph  M.,    .    .  449 

Jade, 760 

Jaguar 748 


pAoa 

James — Con.: 

II 9 

James,  Edmund  J.,  .    .    .  449 

Henry 305,449 

Saint,      449 

William, 449 

James  Island,  Battie  of,     15 
Jamestown: 

Exposition, 109 

Settiementof,    .    .     82,  98 
Jameson's  Raid,    ....     95 

Janisaries,      124 

Janus 333 

Japan 124,539 

Area, 604 

Buddhism, 124 

Capital, ^5 

Chmese-Japanese  War,  125 
Christianity  in,      ...   124 

Cities, 539 

Commercial  Treaty, 

with   United  States,    92 
Constitution,     ....  607 

Diet, 607 

Dsmasties,      124 

Early  History  of ,  .    .    .   124 
Emperor,    ....  605,607 

Empire  of 607 

Feudal  System,  ...  124 
First  Parliament,  ...  95 
Heir  Apparent,  .  .  .  607 
House  of  Peers,  .  .  .  607 
House  of  Representa- 
tives,   607 

Islands  of 539 

Korea  Annexed,    ...     95 

Largest  City 604 

Literature 317 

Minerals, 539 

Ministry, 607 

Natural  Resources,   .    .  539 

Osaka, 551 

Perry's  Expedition,  .    .     90 
Perry's  Treaty,     ...   124 

Population, 604 

Productions, 539 

Bhoguns  and  Tycoons,  124 
Standard  Currency,      .  604 

Tokyo 575,682 

VegeUtion, 539 

War  with  Russia,      .    .   125 

Japanese  Literature,     .    .  317 

Ancient  Poetry,     .    .    .  317 

Classical  Poetry,    ...  318 

Histories, 317 

Religion   and   Philoso- 
phy  318 

Romances, 318 

Japonica, 739 

Jargon, 761 

Jason, 333 

Jasper, 760 

Jasper,  William,    ....  449 

Java, 822 

Jay,  John, 449, 640 

Jayhawkers, 850 

Jay's  Treaty 101,164 

Jeejeebhoy,    Sir   Jamset- 

JQ^ ^g 

Jeffer8on,'Thomas,i44,304,  450 

Minister  to  France,  .    .  100 

Jefferson  College,  ....  699 

JekyU  and  Hyde 364 

Jelliffe,  Smith  Ely,    ...  450 

Jenkins  Ferry,  Battie  of,  15 

Jenks,  J.  W 450 

Jenner,  Eldward,   ....  450 

Jeremiah, 450 

Jeroboam, 450 

Jerome,  St., 450 

Jerome  &., 450 

William  T., 450 

Jersey  Blues 851 

Jerusalem,      .    .  57,  129,  539 

Delivered, 364 

Taken  by  British,     .    .  539 

Taken  by  Saracens,  .    .  73 

Jessamine  Institute,     .    .  703 

Jester 789 

Jesuits: 

Founded  by  Loyola,.   .  82 

Influenoe  in  Chma.   .   .  85 


pAoa 

Order  of. 82 

Jesus: 
Apostles  Seat  Abvoad,    64 

Baptised, 64 

Birth  of, 64 

Christ, 450 

Crucifixion, 64 
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Merlin,  .  .  -  - 
Mt^rliniiCaT*,  ,  ^ 
Sler  maids,  .  -  -^  » 
MerovTEigiaDa,  Toe, 
Merovtfus  L, 
Merrimac"  Sunk. 


465 
371 
371 
335 
147 
.  66 
.  157 
465 
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History*      4    •    ■    ■  .  ■       ^^4 
JuriMliction  of  JuJiticea,  667 


McCulloth.  Hugh,, 
McCuicheon,  G.  B., 
M^Grath,  Harold, 
u^„    McHenrv,  James, 
131    McKendrce  College, 


„„;  I ^, 

464  I  Meeiseni&n  War, 
404    "  -*  — 

637 


606 
025 


RuMc^epatMM  War,  .  54g 

Mandalay,  . ^f* 

Mandrill,     . ^^ ' 

M-«*'  ^ llO 


Jl;^^*    ;  :   ;   ;    ;   1  75vlliaafTiUeColle«e, 


Interest  l^wa  of, 
IjirgejBt  City,  .  ■  - 
Legal  WeiglitJi,  .  ^  ■ 
Legislative  BtatiHtie«i 
Legislature.  .  ■  - 
Population,  .  h  .  ■ 
Property  Valoauon, 
gettlement.  ■   .        ,n_ 

Statute*  of  Limitation,  ot^f 
Suffrage  R*quirementfl,  626 
Tax  Rate,  ...  ■  ■  Jg 
Voting  PopulaUon,    .    .   627 


627 
0O8 
625 
627 

gg 


McKenna*  Joseph, 


700 
638.  040 


MelCeroon,  Thomas  M.  T.,  6J8 
MeKim,  Charl^  F„  .  .  .  JM 
McKmley,  John,  ■  -  ■  ;  JJ^ 
McKinky,  Wilham,  -  f**-fS* 
Shot  at  Bufloip,  ^J^S'J'J 
SpanUh-AmcncanW^r.  108 
McUne,  Loujs,  ^^  .^  ,  465  I 


57.  138 
M^Mftoian  Wan,    -    •    •    •   JJ} 

MessiahjThe,  .  .^  •  -  ^g 
Metals,  Transmutation  of,  91 
Metiuru*,  Battle  of,  ^.  » 
Metcalf,  Vi£?tor  H..  ■  «».  SfJ 
Methodiat  Churcb,  -  •  •  JJJ 
Government  of,-    ,    .    .  7W 

In  EnfUnd, JJJ 

In  Umted  at*»e^  '   '    '  H? 

Metric  Syitetn, JW 

Metrical  Rom»a«*,     i--  S 
Meticmich,  Cletnena  W^,  4m 


McM«£er,  JobuB.  .   305,465    Me«eo,   .    .    -   <    .    ^    -    •  W» 
MflMinnville  CoUege,    .    ,   TOO 


Meade,  General,     .    ,    1*5,465 
M«ado«  Lark,  ,    ,    .   ,    *  752 


Area, '       iS 

Aitees,  *2 

Capital,  .,.,»..  W» 
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Mezioo— Con.: 

GivilWariii,      ....  104 

ConsreM, 609 

Constitution,  ....  009 
Constitution  Adopted,      93 

Cortes, 132 

Councfl, 609 

Courts 609 

Evacuation  by  French,  93 
Federal  Republic,  .  .  102 
French  Occupation,  .  133 
Oovemment,     ....  609 

History, 132 

Independent^ 102 

Insurrection  in,  .  .  .  102 
Iturbade,  Emperor,  .    .     89 

LaroestCity 604 

MaxuniKan,    ...    93,  133 

Nayy, 848 

New  Constitution,    .    .   104 

Population, 604 

President,  .  .  .  .  605,609 
RepubUc  Reestablished,  105 
Santa  Ana,  President,  .  89 
Standard  Currenoy,  .  604 
State  Religion,  ....  609 

SUtes, 543 

Territories, 543 

Toltecs, 132 

War  with  France,  .  .  103 
War  with  U.  a,     ...   133 

Zones  of, 543 

Meyer,  Adolf, 466 

Qeorse  Ton  Lengerke,  .  466 
Miami  Unirersity,     .    .    .  700 

Michael.  VIII 466 

Angelo  Buonarotti,  .  .  397 
Michelet,  Jules,  ....  466 
liichigan: 

A^ioultural  Statbtics  of,  648 

Area, 624 

Capital 626 

Constitution,     ....  610 

Detroit, 529 

Electoral  Vote,     ...  627 

Executive 610 

Government 610 

Governor's  Salary,    .    .  626 

History, 133 

Interest  Laws  of ,  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 

Lake, 539.543 

Largest  City,  ....  625 
Legal  Weights,  ....  862 
Legislative  Statistics,  .  627 

Legislature, 610 

Local  Government,  .   .  610 

Population, 625 

Property  Valuation,.    .  627 
State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege  704 

Statutes  of  limitation,  667 
uffrage  Requirements,  626 

Tax  Rate 627 

Voting  Population,  .   .  627 

Miorobee, 730 

Microphone^  ....  671,672 

Midas, 335 

Middlebury  College, .    .    .  700 
Midsummer  NighvsDieam,  371 

Milan. 543 

Catkedral, 544 

Expositions  at,  ....  544 

Miles,  Nelson  A 466 

Military  Engineering.  .    .  712 

Milk,  Adulteration  of ,  .    .  645 

In  United  States.  ...  650 

Milky  Way 724 

MiU,  James, 466 

J.S., 297,466 

MiUer.Hugh, 297 

Joaquin, 805 

Samuel  I\, 640 

WiUiam  H.  H. 638 

Miller  Manual  CoUege.     .  704 
Millersburg  CoUege,      .    .  703 

Milligan  CoUege 700 

Milli£en's  Bend,  Battle  of,     16 
MiU  Spring,  Battle  of,  .    .     16 

Milman,  Henry  H 466 

Milton,  John,.    .  296,  300,  466 
Poems, 300 
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Milton  CoUsfe, 700 

MUwaukee-DownerCoUege,704 

Mimir 335 

Mincing  Lane,  .....  829 

Miner's  Lamp, 669 

Mine  Run,  Battle  of ,    .    .     16 

Minerva, 335 

Mining  Engineering, .    .    .  712 
Minneapohs,  ....  544,582 

Minnehaha, 371 

Minnesingers, 371 

Minnesota: 
Agricultural  BUtistics  of.  648 

Area, 624 

Constitution,  ....  610 
Electoral  Vote,      ...  629 

Executive 610 

Government.  ....  610 
Governor's  Salary,    .   .  628 

.   History 133 

Interest  Laws  of,  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 
Largest  City,  ....  625 
Legal  Weights,  ....  862 
Legislative  Statistics,  .  629 

Legislature 610 

Local  Government,  .    .  610 

Minneapolis, 544 

Population, 625 

Property  Valuation, .  .  629 
Statutes  of  limitation,  627 
Suffrage  Requirements,  628 

Tax  Rate, 629 

Voting  Population,  .    .  629 

Mince, 335 

Minotaur, 336 

Mints,  in  England,    ...     70 

Miracle  Plays, 371 

Mirage, 544 

Miranda, 371 

Miseno 544 

Miserere, 371 

Mispronounced  Words,  267-74 
Biission  House  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,     .    .  700 

Aigiu'ulturAl     Sbd     Me- 

chanieftl  College.  •  704 
Aeri  c  uH  ur&l  B  tatuti  C4  of ,  648 
Arm,  ..»..,.  624 
Capital^  ......   628 

ColleffB ^   .  700 

Coastitutionf      ....   610 

ElRPtoral  Vote^       .    .    .   629 
Executive,      .    .    ,    *    .  610 
Govf^trnmeiit,      .    >    .    .    610 
Governor'!  SalatTr    *    •   628 
HJatory^       ......    133 

IzitliiAtnal  JnAtHut^  and 

CoUege. 703 

Interest  Laws  of ,  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 

Largest  City 625 

Legal  Weights 862 

Legislative  Statistioe,  .  629 

Legislature, 610 

Population, 625 

Property  Valuation,.    .  629 

River 544,565 

Statutes  of  limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  628 

Tax  Rate, 629 

Voting  Population,  .    .  629 
Missouri: 

Agricultural  Statistics  of,  648 

Capital 628 

Compromise,  .  .  102,172 
Constitution,  ....  610 
Electoral  Vote,      ...  629 

Executive, 611 

Government.  ....  610 
Governor's  Salary,    .    .  628 

History 134 

Interest  Laws  of ,  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 
Largest  City,  ....  625 
Legal  Weights,  ....  862 
Legislative  Statbtics,  .  629 

Legislature, 611 

Population. 625 

Property  Valuation,.  .  629 
River, 544,565 
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Missouri— Con. : 

I     Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 

St.  Louis. 671 

'     Suffrage  Requirements,  628 
Synodioal  CoUege,     .    .  704 

Tax  Rate, 629 

VaUey  CoUece,  ....  700 
Voting  Population,  .  .  629 
Wesleyan  CoUege,.    .    .  700 

Mistletoe, 752 

MitcheU,  D.  G.,      ....  305 

John, 466 

Mithridatie  War,  ....  138 

Mitylene 545 

Mnemosyne, 336 

Mocking  Bird, 752 

Modem  I  languages; 

French  phrases,  .  .  263-67 
German  phrases,  .  .  263-67 
Italian  phrases,  .  .  263-67 
Phrases  from,  .  .  .  263-67 
Spanish  phrases,  .  .  263-67 
Words  and  phrases,  263-67 
Modjeska.  Helena,    ...  466 

Modoc  War 106 

Mohammed,  ......  467 

ReUgionof, 282 

Mohammedamsm,     .    .    .  717 

Struggle  of  Christianity,    74 

Mohammedan  Mosque,    .  718 

MoUdre,  Jean, 467 

MoUvMaguires 106 

Moltke.  Count  von,  .    .    .  467 

Molybdenum. 694 

Mommsen,  Theodor,     .    .  290 

Monaco, 545 

Government,     .    .    .    .611 

Prince  of, 611 

Monetary  Standards, Var- 
ious Countries,  .  604,657 
Systems,  Foreign,     .    .  657 

Units 657 

Money, 57 

Coins  and  Coinage,  .  .  656 
Origin  of  name,     .    .    .  829 

Mongols, 545 

Monitor 671 

Monitor-Merrimac,Battleof,  16 

Monk,  George 467 

Monkey, 752 

Monkey-bread  Tree,.  .  .  731 
Monmouth,  Battle  of,  16,  100 
Monmouth  CoUege,  .  .  .  700 
Monocacy,  Battle  of,  .  .  16 
Monroe.  James,  .  .  144,467 
Monroe  Doctrine,  ...  172 
Mont  Blanc.  ....  545, 547 
Montaigne,  Michel,  ...  467 
Montana: 
Agricidtural  CeUege,  .  704 
Agricultural  Statbtics  of,  648 

Area 624 

Capital, 628 

Constitution,  .  .  .  .611 
Electoral  Vote,      ...  629 

Executive 611 

Government,  ....  611 
Governor's  Salary,    .    .  628 

History, 134 

Interest  Laws  of .  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 
Largest  City,     ....  625 

Legal  Weights 862 

Legblative  Statbtics,  .  629 

Legblature, 611 

Population, 625 

Property  Valuation,  .  629 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  628 

Tax  Rate 629 

Voting  Population,  .    .  629 
Montcalm  de  Saint  V6ran, 

L 467 

MontebeUo,  Battle  of,  .  30,  92 

Monte  Carlo 545 

Montenegro, 545 

Constitution,  .  .  .  .611 
Government,     *   .   .    .611 

King  of, 611 

Minutry 611 

National  Assembly,  .    .  611 
Monte  Perdu, 547 
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Monte  Rosa, 647 

Monterey^  Battle  of,.   .    .  16 

Montesqweu,.    .   .    .  294,467 

Spirit  of  Laws,  ....  294 

Montesuma,  I.,      ....  467 

„n. 467 

Montgomery: 

Death  of  General,     .   .  100 

General. 100 

Richard, 467 

Montreal, 546 

Founded 99 

Hbtoryof, 546 

Montrose,  James  G.,.    .    .  467 
Monuments: 

Bunker  HiU,  Dedicated,  103 

Gettysburg's   Soldiers',  106 

National. 555 

Washington, 579 

Moody.  D.L 467 

WiAUm  H..    .  467,  639,  640 
William  Vaughn,  .    .    ..  306 

Moon,      ........  717 

M«M>nstoDe,     ......  760 

Mtji}r«,  Alfred,  .   .   .   <   .  640 

John  B„ 467 

Sif  JohD,     ....*.  467 

Ttiowas..    ,..,..  296 

Moor«'0  Hill  College  p .    .    .  700 

Moorish  Arsbitectiire,  .    .  512 

Moori»: 

EipeUpd  from  Spun*    .  82 

lb  Spain,    ......  156 

Murfllily,  The,    ....  371 

Moravmns..    ......  717 

Zin£«Qdorf,  Coijut,    504,  717 

Moravian  S«rmiiary, .    ,    .  708 

M-jrd^fcai .    .  830 

More,  Sir  Thomu,     .    295,468 

MorgaD.  John  PLerpooe,    .  468 

JohnT.,      .,         ...  468 
Mork^y,  JohD<     .    .    .    297.468 

Mormoti,  Book  of,      ...  718 

Mormoru .  718 

BrighAm  Younff,   .    .    .  718 

relestiftl  Ma^rrjiig*.     .    .  718 

DoctriELeB  of,       .    ,    .    .  718 
FoupdQd  Salt  T^ke  City,  103 

Reorg:BCiLiKed  Church,    .  718 

MQrDing.qide  College,     .    .  700 

Morocco.     .......  540 

Alg€cirft*,   Treaty^    .    .  612 

Cities,      . 547 

Governme'iitt      *    .    .    ^  611 

InhnbitAntA.  .    .    .    «    .  546 

Ministry,     ,    .     .    ,    ^    .  611 

Occupied  by  French,    .  95 

ProduetiooB 546 

TheSultnQ,    .    ,    .   &46,611 

Morph«iiA.  .    ......  336 

MorhU,  Lot  M.,      ....  637 

MnrrLs,  Clara, 468 

Gouveraettr,   ,    ^    ^    .    .  468 

RQb^n, 468 

WUUam.     ....  297,468 
Morris  Brown  University,  700 

Morris  Danoe, 371 

Morris  Hanrey  CoUege,     .  700 
Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.. 

00,  468,  675 

MortaUty, 705 

Death  Rates,     ....  705 

Morton,  J.  SterUng,  ...  630 

Levik, 468 

Moscow 647 

Capital  of  Russia,     .    .  70 

Founded, 75 

Great  Bell  of,     ....  547 

Invaded, 80 

Kremlin, 647 

Moses, 55,468 

To  Cyrus, 56 

Mosque,      718 

Mosses, 752 

Moth 758 

Mother-of-Peari,   ....  753 

Motion  Pictures,    ....  678 

Motley.  J.  L 305,460 

Motor 710 

Cars, 651 

Rotary  Eleotrio,    .    .    .  600 
Mottoes  of  States,.   .     860-51 
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Moulion,  Louise  C 460 

Richard  G., 460 

Moultrie,  William,  ...  460 
Mount.  Blackburn,   .   .    .  547 

Brown, 547 

CarmeU  . 523 

Genie, 523,547 

Condor, 547 

CriUon, 547 

Doufflass, 547 

Hermon, 547 

Hogback, 547 

Hooker, 547 

lUmbe 547 

Katahdin, 547 

Koeduako, 547 

Lebanon, 547 

Logan 547 

Mansfield, 547 

Maroy 547 

MasBiye, 547 

McKinlejr 547 

Meroedario 547 

MUtsin, 547 

Mitchell. 547 

Olympus, 547 

Parnassus, 547 

Roa, 547 

Rogers 547 

Roraima, 547 

Bt.  Elias, 547 

SanU  Clara, 547 

Vancouver, 547 

Ymesfield,      547 

MotiQtain  Crj^tal,     .    .    ,   760 
Mount^D  Goat,     .    ,    .    .   753 
Mouat&itifl: 

Height  ol.  ......  547 

Hi«h««t,      ......  547 

MotiutAin  ShMp,   ....  753 

MauutHotyokeCoUese.  .  703 
Mouat  St  Joseph'i  CoUftge,  700 
Mount  St  Mary  a  CoUtge,  700 
Mauai  t'QJadColkge^  .  .  700 
Mciiuit  Veraoii,  .    .  S30 

Mourning. 796 

Colors  m, 796 

In  different  countries,  .  796 

Mouse 753 

Mozom,  Philip  8.,  ...  460 
Mosart,  Johann,  ....  460 
Muhlenberg.  F.  A..  ...  640 
Muhlenberg  College, .    .    .  700 

Muir,  John, 460 

Mulberry, 753 

Mule, 753 

MaUer,F.  M..    .    .   .  297,460 

Mulook,D.M., 297 

Mttnchausen,  Baron,    .    .  371 

Mungoose,      753 

Mumch, 547 

Munsey,  Frank  A.,  ...  460 
Mflnster,  Treaty  of.  .  .  .  164 
Mflnsterberg,  Hugo.  .  .  460 
Murder  of  Von  Ketteler,  %     31 

Murfree,  Mary  N 460 

Murfreeeboro.  Battle  of.  .     16 

MuriUo.  B.  E 460 

Murray,  James  S 469 

Murray  River. 565 

Museum,  British,  ....  520 

Music, 55,718 

Musical  Scale  invented,  .  72 
Music  Composers,  .  .  .  710 
Music  Harmony,   ....  719 

Musk  Deer 753 

Musk  Ox 753 

Muskingum  College,     .    .  700 

Mussulman, 717 

Mycens 120 

Myrtle  Candleberry,.   .    .  730 

Wax, 730 

Mystenes, 371 

Mythology, 323 

Dictionary  of 324 

Myths, 100 

Nftcre* 753 

Nahant.      830 

Names  and  Name  Origins,  797 
Names  in  Fiction,  .  .  .  843 
Names  of  States.  ....  624 


87 


21 

848 
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Naokinit*  Treaty  0f»      .    .    164 

Kaof^n,  F.,     ....  460.514 

NaDt€^,  £<Uct  of,  .    .    *    .   164 

Knutticket,     «,....  830 

Kaomi,    ,    .    .    .    .    ^    .    .   830 

N&pl««,    .,,,,...   548 

KapolcDn  X.^  .    .   .  9,  112,  460 

Abdieatton  of,   ...    .     89 

At  Waterloo,      ,    .    *    .      89 

Aiutri&n  Campaicn^     .     86 

Bflniated  to  St.  dftlena,     88 

Dt^&tb  of .     89 

Emperor  erf  tb*  FrtQch, 
Erpeditiozi  to  Egypt,   . 
FalJ  of,    .,..,.    .      tsti 
Htiadr^d  Dayi'  Ww.    .     89 

KioK  of  Italy 88 

HuAdiAD  Csmpsign,  .  .  89 
8wtaa  CampAiffn,  ...  87 
Napoleon  III..  .  .  9.112,470 
Napolvomc  Wan,  .  112, 139 
harei^us,  ..,*,..  336 
Narragsns^tt,  .....  830 
KarrutioQ.  ^  *  *  *  -  .  198 
Nashville.  Battle  of,  ,  .  16 
KaMaUi  nouH  of,,         ^    .    149 

Kalal,  830 

National,  Hanks,  ....  652 
C*imet*ri&8,  .  *  .  .  .  781 
MoQumcut*,  .    .    ,    -   .   555 

Parks, 555 

Nttiona,  War  of,  ,  1B1-I82n 
Natural  History,  .  .  729-72 
Museum  of.  ,  .  ^  ,  .  84 
Natural  Phiiotophy,  .  723 
Nautical  Mt'affurr,  ,  .  861 
NavaJ  Battle.  First,  .  67 
N»val  £sp«ditiocui.  Ar- 
mada^       

Navies  of  tbe  World,    . 
Navigation: 

Aerial,     ♦    .    *    .    . 
Inland,    ...... 

Trana-Atlatitio,     ...     88 
Navy: 

Department,      ....  639 

Of  Areeittina,     ...  848 
Of  Auijitria-ttufigary,    .  848 

Of  Br«il 848 

Of  Chile,.    ......  848 

Of  China .848 

Of  DpiLiiiaf  k^      ....   848 

Of  Franre 848 

Of  Germany,      ,    .    ,    .   848 
Of  OrvsLt  BritftiA,       ,    .   848 

Of  Gfe^r*. .848 

Of  HolUad 848 

Of  Italy, 848 

Of  M«iicc» 848 

or  N«thfttJandi,     .    .    .  848 

Of  Norway, 848 

Of  Forlural,  .    ,    ,    .    .   848 

Of  Russia .848 

Of  Siam. .,..,.  848 
Of  Spain,     ......    848 

OfSwed^Ki. 848 

Of  Turkey, 848 

Of  UoitedStatfti,       .    .   848 
Paei6c  Fleets      ....     94 

NsTy,  U.  S. 776 

D4!panm«Qi9,     .  .   776 

Fay  of  l^amfin,  .   776 

Rank  of  Officers,       .    .   776 
StatioUB,     ....   776 

Yarfii,     ......    776 

N<?aader,  Jo1b*ttn,      ^  290. 470 
NE'braaka: 

A^pultura]  Statislust  of,  648 
Awa.   .......   624 

Capital.  .        .        ...   628 

Constitution,      ....   612 

Electoral  Vote,  .    .   629 

Etecutiv«,      ,    ....    612 

Gorerameat,  ...   612 

Gm^rnnr's  Salary,    .    .  628 
History,       ......    134 

lDt«mrt  LHWi  of,  .        .  666 
Jurisdii^tiou  id  JustiMS,  667 
LarK99t  CJtv,      ....   625 

Lrcal  WetKbkv.  .    ,        .862 
Legifllative  Btatiitlfii,   .  629 
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Nebraska    Con. : 

Lesislature, 612 

Population, 625 

Property  Valuation,.  .  629 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
BufFrace  Requirenents,  628 

Tax  Rate 629 

Voting  Population,  .    .  629 

Wesleyan  College,     .    .  700 

Nebuchadnessar,  .    .     57,  470 

Necho 470 

Nectar, 336 

Needham,  Charles  W.,     .  470 
Negroes,    Imported    into 

America, 81 

Nehemiah, 281 

Neilson,  Adelaide,     .    .    .  470 
Nelson.  Admiral.  .    .    86,470 

John. 638 

Samuel. 640 

Nelson  River. 565 

Nemean  Ii<m, 336 

Nemesis. 336 

Neodymium, 694 

Neon,      694 

Nephrite 760 

Nepoe, 284,470 

Neptune, 336 

Nereids,      336 

Nernst  Eaectrio  Light,      .  672 

Nero, 470 

Golden  Palace  of  ^      .    .     64 

Persecutes  Christians,        64 

Sets  Fire  to  Rome,    .    .     64 

Nerra,  Marcus,      ....  470 

Nerves, 689 

Nestor. 336.372 

Netherlands,  The,     ...  548 

Area. 604 

Capital. 605 

Constitution,  ....  612 
Government,     ....  612 

Illiteracy, 714 

Navy, 848 

Population, 604 

Queen, 605 

Standard  Currency,      .  604 
State  Council,    ....  612 
State»<]kneral,      ...  612 
Nevada: 
Agricultural  Statistics  of,  648 

Area. 624 

Capital. 628 

Constitution 612 

Electoral  Vote.      ...  629 

Executive, 613 

Government,  ....  612 
Governor's  Salary,    .    .  628 

History,      134 

Interest  Laws  of,  .    .    .  666 

Jurisdiction, 667 

Largest  City,  ....  625 
Legwlative  Statistics,  .  629 

Legislature, 612 

Population 625 

Property  Valuation, .  .  629 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  628 

Tax  Rate 629 

Voting  Population,  .  .  629 
NevskiiProspekt,  ...  831 
New  Amsteroam,  ...  98 
Newark  Technical  School,  704 
New  Atlantis,  The,  ...  372 
New  Berne,  Battle  of,  .  .  16 
Newoomb,  Colonel,  .   .    .  372 

Simon. 470 

New  England  Primer,  .    .  372 
Newfoundland: 
Constitutional  Govern- 
ment,   103 

Purchases  Railways,  .  108 
Refuses  to jota Dominion,  106 

Settled, 100 

New  Hampshire: 
Agricultural  Statistics  of.  648 

Area, 624 

Capital. 628 

College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts,   .  704 
Constitution,     ....  613 


New  Hampshire— Con.: 
Electorid  Vote,       ...  €3 

Executive, 6U 

Government,  ....  61i 
Governor's  Salary.     .    .   6S 

History 13S 

Interest  Laws  of •  .  .  .661 
Jurisdiction  of  Justieea,  667 

Largest  Gitv 62: 

Legal  Weights,  ....  862 
Legislative  Statastiea,   .    62S 

Legislature, 613 

Population, 025 

Property  Valitation,  .  629 
SUtutes  of  Limitaticm*  667 
Suffrage  RequireBaenta,  62S 

Tax  Rate, 629 

Voting  Populatioiu    .    .   629 

New  Haven, 98 

New  Jersey: 
Agricultural  Statistioa  of,  64a 
Area,  .,,...     .    .  624 

Capital,  .......  62& 

CondtitutioQ,,       .    ^     ,     .   613 
Elet^t^nJ  Vote,       .    .    .   629 
Eifcutive,       ,.-_..   6U 
Govemmeut,      ....   613 

OoF€raar'»  Salajry,         .    628 
Hmtory,  ...    135 

Intereiit  I^m  of,   .     .     .    066 
JuriddJctioQ  of  Jtistiiras,  667 
Largeat  City,       ....   625 

L^^al  WeigLts,  .    .    ,    .   862 
L^gijlaiive  Statuniea.   .   629 
IjtfgixilatLirff,    .     .    _     .     .    613 
Popuiaiioti,    .....  6M 

pToppTty  Valuati«iK, .    .  639 
8tatut«ft  «f  Limitation.  667 
Suffrage  Rfquirtmsnta,  628 
Tai  Rate,   .,.,..  629 
Votijjg  PopulaiiML,   .    .   629 
Ne*  J^ruA^om,      ....  372 

Newnian,  Jtitiii  O^  .  .  470 
Ntiw      MaiUt      E««gbta, 

BatUeof 16 

New  Mexico: 
Agricultural  Stataatiea  of.  648 

Area, 624 

Capital. 628 

College   of   Amneiiltare 
and  Meehanie  Arta.  .  704 

Executive. 613 

T^n^rnptTf^n  Law»»  .   f67 

G<iv«'r3inj.ent,,  ,  .  ^13 
Hiatory,  .....  135 
iQtflroiit  Laira  of,  .  .  *}M 
Jiiriddicrtian  of  J^stafli»,  4367 
Larxfit  City,  ....  625 
Lei^isilaiure,    .     .     .  61S 

Lfjcat  Govemioi'iit,  618 

P(?pulatiuD.     .  -{25 

SLatuieA  of   Un.  iSi 

SulTraiE^  Rjequinr  *52S 

New  Ork'aiu,,    ,    ,    .    &Il^.  582 
BatU«  ol,    .    ^   .    .    .    16^  88 

Founded. 99 

Italian  Lynchiac  .  .  107 
Mardi-Gras,  .  .  .  549.791 
World's  IndoBtrial  Rz- 

position, 107 

News, 199,  &S1 

New  Testament,  Boofai  of,  2>1 
Newton,  Sir  Isaae,  .  206, 47C 
Newtown,  Battle  of . .  .  .  1( 
New  Windsor  College.  .  .  7« 
New    World.     Hiatosical 

Outline  of,      .    .    .    .     K 
New  York: 

Agricultural  Statastiaaof .  6IS 

Area, 614 

Buffalo, 3X1 

Capital, 63» 

City 549, 58J 

CoUei^  of  City  of ,  .  .  .  TOt 
Constitution,  ....  613 
Electoral  Vote.       .    .    .  iX» 

Executive 614 

Exemption  Lawa,  .  .  ts% 
Financial  Panica,  .  .  .  lOF 
Government,  ....  61J 
Governor's  Salary,  .  .  6^ 
Greater  aty  of,.    .    106.562 
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New  York — Con.: 

History 135 

Interest  Laws  of,  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 
Largest  City,     ....  625 

Legal  Weights 862 

Legislative  Statistics,   .  629 

Legislature. 614 

Niagara  Falls 549 

Population, 625 

Poet-offioe  Building,.  .  513 
Property  Valuation, .    .  629 

Rochester, 565 

Statutes  of  Limitataon,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  628 

Tax  Rate 629 

University, 700 

Voting  Population,  .    .  629 
New  Zealana: 

Area. 604 

Capital 605 

Colonial  Legislature,  .  614 
Qovernment,      ....  614 

Governor, 614 

Largest  City,  ....  604 
Legislative  Council,  .    .  614 

Population. 604 

Standard  Currency,      .  604 

Wellington 579 

Ney,  Michel 471 

Niagara 831 

Niagara,  Battle  of,   .    .    .     16 

Niagara  Falls, 549 

Euectrio  power,      .    .    .  549 
Niagara  University,      .    .  700 

Nibelung.  King 372 

Nibelnngen  Lied,  ....  372 
Nicaragua: 

Area, 604 

Capital, 605 

Population,    .....  604 

President, 606 

Standard  Currency,  .    .  604 

Nice,  Council  of 65 

Nicholas  XL.  95,  149.  152,  471 

v., 471 

Nickel, 694 

Nickel  Steel 672 

Nickleby,  Nicholas,  ...  372 
Nicknames  by  States.  .    .  372 

Nicodemus 831 

Niebuhr,  Barthold,  .  290.471 
Niehaus.  Charles  H..     .    .  471 

Nielsen.  AUce 471 

Nietische,  Friedrioh  W., 

290.471 

Niflheim 336 

Niger  River, 565 

Nightingale, 753 

Nightingale.  Florence,      .  471 
Nihilism.  Russian,    .    .    .   152 

NUe  River, 549.565 

NUes.  John  M 638 

NilsBon,  Christine,     ...  471 

Nimrod 471 

Nineveh, 129 

Nine  Worthies 372 

Ninus. 337,471 

Niobe 337 

Niton,. 694 

Nitrogen. 694 

Nitro-glycerine,     ....  670 
Nitrous  Chdde  Gas,   .    .    .  670 

Nixon,  Lewis, 471 

Noah,      471 

Nobel,  Alfred  Bernhard, .  471 

Nobel  Prises, 849 

Noble,  John  W 638 

Nokomis, 337 

Nordenflycht,  CharlotU,     287 
Nordica,  Lillian,    .    .    .    .471 

Normandy, 136 

Norman-£nglish,  ....   186 

Norris,  Frank, 306 

Norse  Folk  Tales,     ...  289 
North.  Frederick,      ...  471 

S.  N.  D.. 471 

North  Anna,  Battle  of,     .     16 
North  Carohna: 

Agricultural  Statistics  of,  648 

Area, 624 

Capital 628 
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North  Carolina— Con.: 
College  of  Agriculture 

and  Engineering,  .  .  704 
Constitution,  ....  614 
Electoral  Vote,      ...  629 

Executive,      614 

Exemption  Laws,  .  .  667 
Government,  ....  614 
Governor's  Salary,    .    .  628 

History,      136 

Interest  Laws  of,  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 

Largest  City 625 

Legal  Weights,  ....  862 
Legislative  Statistics,  .  629 

Legislature, 614 

Mecklenburg    Declara- 
tion,     132 

Population, 625 

Property  Valuation, .  .  629 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  628 

Tax  Rate, 629 

Voting  Population,  .  .  629 
Northcliffe,  Baron,  .  .  .  472 
North  Dakota: 

Agricultural  College,  .  704 
Agricultural  Statistics  of.  648 

Area, 624 

Capital, 628 

Constitution 614 

Electoral  Vote,      ...  629 

Executive, 614 

Exemption  Laws,  .  .  667 
Government,  ....  614 
Governor's  Salary,    .    .  628 

History 136 

Interest  Laws.  ....  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 

Largest  City 625 

Legal  Weights 862 

Legislative  Statistics,  .  629 

Legislature 614 

Popidation, 625 

Property  Valuation,  .  629 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  628 

Tax  Rate, 629 

Voting  Population,  .  .  629 
Northern  Securities  Case.  108 
North  Georgia  A.  and  M. 

A.  CoUege,      ....  704 
North  German  Confedera- 
tion,     136 

Northmen, 136 

Northwestern  College,      .  700 
Northwestern  University: 
Evanston,  111.,   ....   700 
Watertown.  Wis.,      .    .  700 
Northwest  Fur  Company,    179 
Northwest  Missouri  Col- 
lege,      700 

Norton,  Charles  E 472 

Norway, 550 

Area, 604 

CapiUl 605 

Charles  XIII.,  ....  137 
Christianity  in,      ...   137 

Cities, 550 

Conquered  by  Canute,  .  73 
Council  of  State,    .    .    .  615 

Description, 550 

Eric,  King, 71 

Government,     ....  615 

History,      137 

Illiteracy, 714 

Independence  of,  .    .    .   137 

Independent, 95 

King 615 

Largest  City,     ....  604 

Navy 848 

Popidation, 604 

Productions 550 

Standard  Currency,  .  604 
The  Storthing,  ....  615 
Union  with  Denmark,  83 
Union  with  Sweden,  .  89 
Union  with  Sweden  die- 
solved,    615 

Vegetation, 550 

War  with  Wends,     .    .     75 
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Norwegian  Literature,      .  289 

Wergeland, 289 

Norwich  University,     .    .  700 

Notable  Wars, 138 

Chief  leaders 138 

Leading  battles,    ...   138 

Notes. 667 

Notre  Dame  College,    .    .  703 

Nourmahal, 372 

Nova  Scotia, 634 

Halifax 536 

Novum  Organum,     .    .    .  372 

Nox 337 

Noyes,  Alfred 297 

Nullification,     .   .    .   103,172 

Numantia, 129 

Numbers, 280 

Numerals,  Arabian,  .   .    .  686 

Nyassa, 550 

Nymphs, 337 

Nystad,  Treaty  of ,    ...   164 

Oakland* 550, 582 

Oak  Grove,  Battle  of.  .  .  16 
Oats,  in  United  States,     .  648 

Weight 862 

World's  productions,    .  680 

Obelisk 550 

Luxor, 88 

Oberammergau,    ....  550 

Passion  Play 550 

Oberlin  College,     ....  700 

Obermann, 372 

Oberon, 372 

Obi  River 565 

Observatories: 

.    Astronomical,    ....  677 

Lick 94 

Obsidian, 760 

Occidental  College,   .    .    .  700 

Oceanus. 337 

Ochre  Clay, 655 

O'Connell.  Daniel,     .    .    .  472 

Ode.  The 201 

Odin 337 

Odoacer,  ....  66,  67,  472 
O'Donnell,  Marshal,  .  .  93 
Odyflwus*   *......  337 

(Mv^'aey, 373 

Ci:<lipii(*,      . 337 

OhlenHchl&ger,  A.  G.,      .   288 
C>fri?rtory,   .......  373 

(icdcD  College.   .....   700 

CK^li'nsburg,  BatUej  of,  .  16 
OEieihorpe.  James  E.,      .   472 

(>Kr>titi  School 703 

<>jire«. 337 

O'Gfoat, 373 

Oiiio: 

Agricidtural  Statistics  of,  648 

Area 624 

Capital, 628 

Cincinnati, 525 

Cleveland, 526 

Constitution,  .  .  .  .615 
Electoral  Vote,      ...  629 

Executive.      615 

Exemption  Laws,  .  .  667 
Government.  ....  615 
Governor's  Salary,    .    .  628 

History, 140 

Interest  Laws  of,  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 

Largest  City 625 

Legal  Weights,  ....  862 

Legislature, 615 

Population 625 

Property  Valuation, .    .  629 

River, 550.565 

State  University,  .  .  .  700 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  628 

Tax  Rata, 629 

University, 700 

Voting  Popidation, .      .  629 

Wesleyan  University,  .  700 

Ohm,  GeorgS.,      ....  472 

Oklahoma, 615 

Admitted, 109 

Agricultural    and    Me- 
chanical College,   .    .  704 
Agricultural  Statistics  of,  648 
Area, 624 
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Oklahoma — Con. : 

Capital, 628 

Constitution,  .  .  .  '.  615 
Electoral  Vota,  .  .  .  629 
Exemption  Laws,  .  .  667 
Government,  ....  615 
Governor's  Salary,    .    .  628 

History 140 

Interest  Laws  of,  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 

Largest  City 625 

Legal  Weighto 862 

Legislative  Statistics,  .   629 

Popidation, 625 

Property  Valuation,  .  629 
Statutes  of  limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  628 

Tax  Rate, 629 

Voting  Population,  .    .  629 
Oku.  General  Count,     .    .  472 

Olaf,  Ssint 472 

Olcott,  "Chaunoey,"     .    .  472 

Oldenburg,     532 

Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  .  .  373 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  .  378 

Oleomargarine,      .    .    .    .671 

Olivet  C^ege 700 

Olivine, 760 

Olney,  Richard,  .  .  472,688 
Olustee,  Battle  of,     ...     16 

Olympiad,      116 

Olympic  Games,    ....   116 

Olympus 337 

Oman, 615 

And  Great  Britain,  .  .  616 
Government,      ....  015 

Sultan, 616 

Omar  Khasryam,  .  .  278,472 
Onions,  Weight,  ....  862 
Ontario: 

Lake, 530,550 

Toronto, 575 

Onyx 760 

Opal 760 

Opequan,  Battle  of,      .    .     16 

Opera, 201 

Ophelia 373 

Ophthalmoscope,  ....  670 

Oporto, 551 

Opossum, 754 

Oppenheim,  Nathan,    .    .  472 

Ops 837 

Orange, 764 

Orange  Men,      832 

Orange.  Princes  of,   .    .    .  472 

Orange  River, 565 

Orang-Utan 754 

Orations, 200 

Oregon: 

Agricultural  College,  .  704 
Agricultural  Statistics  of,  648 

Area .624 

Electoral  Vote,      ...  629 

Executive, 616 

Exemption  Laws,  .  .  667 
Government,  ....  616 
Governor's  Salary,    .    .  628 

History, 140 

Interest  Laws  of,  .  .  .  666 
Jtirisdiction  of  Justices,  667 

Largest  City 625 

Legal  Weights,  ....  862 
Legislative  Statistics,   .  629 

Legislature, 616 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition.       140 

Population, 625 

Portland 559^582 

Property  Valuation, .    .  629 

River 526 

Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirementa,  628 

Tax  Rate 629 

Voting  Population,   .    .  629 

Orestes 337 

Organon, 373 

Organ  Pedal  Invented,  .  80 
Oriental  Literature,  .  .  277 
Orinoco  River,  .    .    .   551, 565 

Oriole, 754 

Orion 337 

Orlando,  Vittorio,.    .   .   .  47r 
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Orlando  Furioto,  ....  373 

Orleans,      651 

Battle  of, 22 

Houaeof, 148 

Siege  of, 79 

OrpheuA 337 

Orr,  Jamee  L., 640 

Osaka, 551 

Osoarll 159,  472 

Osfood,  Samuel,    ....  6 

O'Shanter.  Tarn 373 

Osier,  WilUam, 472 

Osman, 166 

Osmium, 094 

Ossian. 473 

Ostend  Itanifesto,     ...     92 

Ostrich, 754 

OtheUo 373 

Othman, 76 

Ottawa, 551 

GieatFire 108,551 

Parliament  buildinc,    .  551 

Riyer, 551 

Unirersitv, 700 

Otterbein  University,  .    .  700 

Otto  1 473 

Ottoman  Empire,  .  .  .  166 
Cairo  Taken,  ....  81 
Crimea  Ceded  to  Russia,  87 
First  Established,  .  .  76 
Greece  Subjected,.   .   .     81 

In  Europe 79 

Janisaries,      83 

Turks  Lose  Belgrade,  .  87 
War  with  Hungary,  .  81 
War  with  Perma,  ...  81 
War  with  Russia,  First,  85 
Ouachita  CoUege,     ...  700 

Orid 285 

Owen,  Robert. 478 

Owensboro  College,  .    .   .  704 

Owl 754 

Ozenstiema,  Axel,    .    .    .  473 

Oxford 551 

Parliament  at,  ...    .     76 
University  Founded.    .     70 

University  of 551 

Oxford  CoUege,     ....  704 

Oxygen 694 

Oyama,  Field-Marshal 

Prince, 473 

Osrster, 755 

Osone, 719 

rsMlllc  CoUece,  ....  700 
Pacific,  College  of  the,  .    .  608 

Pacific  Ocean 552 

Depth, 552 

Discovery  of,     ....  552 
Pacific  University.    ...  700 
Packer    Collegiate    Insti- 
tute,     704 

Paderewski.  I.  J 473 

Padua  University, 

Founded, 70 

Paganism 719 

Page.  Anne, 373 

Thomas  N 305.473 

Pagoda. 719 

Plane,  John  K 473 

Thomas, 473 

Painters: 

Alma-Tadema.Laurence,396 


Angelo,  Michael, 
Apelles,  .... 
Blsshfield,  Edwin  H 
Bonheur,  Rosa, 
Borglum,  John  Q., 
Botticelli,   .... 
Boughton,  George  H. 
Bouguereau,  A.  G.,   . 
Bume-Jones,  Edward, 
Cimabue,    .    , 
Corresgio,  .    , 

Cox,  Kenyon,  ....  423 
Cox.  Palmer.  ....  423 
Dielman,  Frederick,  .  427 
Por4,  Paul  GusUve. .  .  428 
Gibson,  Cbarlas  Dana,     437 

Giotto,  A.  B 437 

GuidoReni 441 

Johnson,  Eastman.  .  451 
Kauffmann,  Aageiiea,  .  46S 


397 
399 
408 
409 
410 
410 
410 
410 
A,  413 
76,  420 
422 
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Paiaten — Goa.: 

Lftadseer^  Sir  Bd  vrin,    .  455 
Lippi,  ¥t^  Filippu,    .    .  457 

Raphael     .    ....  479 

Rembrandt  TMi  Hi jn,   .   480 
ficmiDgtob.    Frcdt^rio,     480 
Hcynold^t  Sir  Joflhua,    .  480 
Rumney,  Gi^uf(^,  .    ,    .  482 
Eubtna^  Pet«T  Paul,      .   483 
RuysdoaJ.  ....        .484 

Surffent*  John  3.,  .    .    .   485 

Tit  mo 82.  495 

Trumbull t  Joba,    .    .    .   495 

Ttinirr.  J.  M,  W.,      .    .  405 

ViLd  Dvck,  AnthQuy,    .   496 

Van  Ejck.  Jan.      ,    ,    .     78 

Vrl&aquei,  Diced,       .    .   496 

V^ijjcU  ij<M3niirdi>  da,      .  497 

Wattfj,  GeorKft  F.,      .    .  499 

Weat^  Bt'fuainin,    .    .    .    500 

WbLitU^f.  J.  A.  MoN.,   .  500 

Palamcd€»,     ,    .    ,         .    .   388 

Pultttiiiate,  House  of  p    .    .   150 

pAleatiuQ,    .......   552 

Qiim»^     .....    .    .  553 

DoflcnpiLon,   .....   552 

InhabUaats 552 

JenuaJem, 552 

Foley.  Wiiliaai.     ....  473 

Palimpssot- 374 

PnUaadN,  The,  ^  .  .  833 
PntL:ifly.  Bernard  (  ....  473 
PalEadmm.  ,  33S,  374,  694 
PHltaj^-AiheDflf   .    .    .    .    ;   338 

PntI  Mall, 833 

Patmii.  Tomas  E.J  .  .  .  473 
Palmer,  Qtat^e  K.,       .    .  473 

Palmi, ,    .   755 

Phltayra 129 

Pan 338 

Pans  ma: 

aty< 552 

DeDcriptioD.   .....  552 

Oover&moDt^       .    .    ,    .   616 

Itidcp^DdpDi 553 

Intnibitants.   ...    553 

lethmuiof, 553 

President 616 

Productions, 553 

Republic  of,    .  553.  605,  616 

Resources, 553 

Panama  Canal,      ....  553 

Opened, 96 

Purchase  of. 108 

Pan-American  Conference,    94 

Pandora, 338 

Panegyric,      374 

Panhandlers, 851 

Pantagruel 374 

Pantheon, 554 

Paris 554 

Rome. 554 

Tombs  within,  ....  554 

Panther 755 

Papacy.  Power  of.  ...  72 
Papal  BUtes,     ...    03,  554 

Paper, 62 

Papennff 858 

Paper  Machine 668 

Paper     Mill,      First     in 

Ameiioa, 668 

Papin,  Denis, 473 

Parables 199 

Paradise  Lost 374 

Paradise  Regained,  .  .  .  374 
Paraguay: 

Area 604 

Capital 605 

Congress, 616 

Constitution 616 

Government,      ....  616 

Independent, 101 

Largest  aty,     ....  604 

Population, 604 

President 605.616 

Standard  Currency,      .  604 
State  Religion,  ....  616 

Parana  River, 565 

Parcel  Post^ 848 

Extent  ol, 848 

Bequarenwnts  of ,  .   .   .  848 
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Parcel  Post— Con.: 

Table  of  rates,  ....  848 

Parentheses, 190 

Paris. 338.554 

Arches, .^54 

Besieged  by  Normans,  71 
Boulevards,  The,  ...  554 

Bridges,      554 

Capitulation,  ....  05 
Carriages  Introduced,  .     82 

Colle^ies, 76 

Description  of,  ...  .  554 
Eiffel  Tower.  ....  530 
Great  Exposition,     .    .     93 

History  of, 555 

:      vr,,  .   555 

Nutrc  Dame  HebuLlt,    .     73 

Parks  oJ 554 

FuMk  BuildioAaT  ■  ^  .  555 
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FulmotoT,  ..►.,..  672 
Pill  to  w«,     .....       22,  87 

Puma,     . 761 

Punctuation,      .....   188 

Marks 188 

Punic  War, 61 

War.  third, 62 

Wart,  138 

Fuptn.  Michfl4?l  I., .  .  .  .  478 
Furduo  Univtirftity,  ,  .  .701 
Purdy.  MilEon  D.,  .  .  479 
Pure  Food  A.(^,  .  .  109,645 
PuAa  in  Bfjota,  ....  376 
Putaam,  Herbort, ...  479 

IiTA«l, 479 

Pyamaltoa,  ,,,*,.  340 
Pyfe,  Howard,  .....  479 
Pyncheon,      .....  376 

Pymmld4 54,  561 

Buildinf  or,  ...  561 
Dimeniuons  of,  .    .    .    .561 

Pyramus, 340 

Pyrenees 562 

Mineralfl 562 

Scfjnic  feattif ea,      .    .    .  562 
Treaty,    .......    164 

Fyrofw.  .......   760 

Pyrrhufl,.    ,    ,    .    .    .    340,479 
Fytbattoraa,    ....   282.479 

FythoB, 340^761 
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QuftdroiiiaiiAt    ....  729 

Quadruple  AUianoo,      .    .  164 

Quail.      761 

Quakers, 712 

InBostOD,      99 

Hicksite, 713 

Quebec, 562 

Battle  of 17,99 

Citadel. 562 

Population, 562 

Province 562 

Settlement 562 

Burrendeni  to  Engliah,  99 

Queen  Elizabeth,  .    .     82,  430 

Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  605 

Queens  of  England,  .    .    .  150 

Queenstown,  Battle  of,     .  17 

Quesnay,  Francois,  .    .    .  479 

Quickly,  Mistress,     .    .    .  376 

Quilp, 376 

Quincy,  Josiah,      ....  479 

Qmntman, 285 

Quirinal, 837 

Quixote,  Don, 377 

Quotation  Marks,      ...  190 

RmbeUto,  FranQOlgf  292.  294 

Raccoon, 761 

Rachel. 479 

Racine,  Jean, 479 

Radcliffe  College,  ....  704 

Radio-activity,  Science  of,  672 

Radium, 674,694 

Ragnarok,      340 

Ragosin,  Z.  A.,      ....  479 

Rahu 340 

RaUroad, 674 

Canadian  Pacific,  ...  674 

InAlaska, 508 

In  England 674 

In  United  Stotes,  ...  674 
Railroads,  Value  of: 

In  Germany 90 

Railway,  Central  Asian,  .  95 

First  Norwegian,  ...  90 

Inter-Colonial.  ....  106 

Saint  Gotthard,     ...  95 

Union  Pacific,    ....  94 
Railways: 

First  in  Brasil,  ....  92 

First  Canadian,      ...  103 

First  Electric,    ....  94 

First  in  United  States,  102 

Grand  Trunk,    ....  104 

Great  Strike,      ....  106 

India 94 

In  England, 88 

In  Germany 90 

Northern  Pacific  begun,  106 

Panama  completed,  92 

Union  Pacific  opened,  .  106 

Rain, 562 

Rainbow, 562 

Rakshas, 340 

Raleigh,  in  Virginia, ...  98 

Sir  Walter 295,479 

Ramona, 377 

Ramsey,  Alexander,      .    .  637 

Randall,  Alexander  W.,  .  638 

SamuelJ^      640 

Randolph,  Edmund.   636.  638 
Randolph-Macon  College: 

Ashland.  Va 701 

Lynchburg.  Va.,    .    .    .  704 

Random.  Roderick.  .    .    .  377 

Rangoon, 562 

Ranke,  Leopold  von,    .    .  479 

Raphael 479 

Rappahannock,  Battle  of,  17 

Rasselas 377 

Rastatt,      562 

Congresses  at,    ....  562 

Treaties, 164 

Ratisbon 164,563 

Ravenna, 563 

Tomb  of  Dante,    ...  563 

Ravens 340 

Ravenswood, 377 

Rawlins,  John  A 637 

Rawlinson,  George,  .    .    .  479 

Raymond,  Battle  of,    .    .  17 

Rayner,  Isidor,      ....  479 

RMd.  T.  B 305 


Rcade,  Char  lea. .  .  .  2D7»  479 
Blading,  BaroQ,    .  .     .    470 

R .  a  ^  'a  S  Ution,  B«&Ue  of,     17 

R-^bf^rca.  377 

Rectus.  Jean  J,,,  ...  479 
B'iconjtruction,  ....  176 
Rt*d  Buok,  Ba^tUe  of,  .  .  17 
Cod-CroaH  Knight,  .  .  .  477 
Ehd  Trnji?!  f4ocieti«.  .  .  .  849 
RiMl-HidinjE-Hood,  .  .  .  »77 
Red  River,,    ,,,,..   865 

Ballioof, 17 

RtfdJSea 563 

Ep<l^bii*>  Peak 547 

I  1.        ......    761 

I  raiULB..      .    480,640 

1:   :_  .  .   Lioa,  BeetnEiioc  of,  80 

J.UM.irdfl.     ......    127 

El  Surrm  d  ChuWili,  ,  .  .  720 
Il<'K!'-u5^Uf£'t  ...,,..  563 
Rohan,  Ada,  ...--.  450 
R^  sd,  Whitel&w,  ,  .  *  .  4M 
Ri'bgion,     ,    .    .    .    ^    .    .   683 

Buddhism, 689 

Chmtiflnity,  .^  *  -  .  .  69$ 
AlobuEiiuiedaidraL,  ..  .  717 
P&K»n^5ra,  .    r    .    ,    4    .   719 

Fasseea,  . 719 

Pcrfectioniflta,    ,    .     .    .   719 
Popej  and  Bishoptit  ^    .      23 
Tbeci6opky,     .     .         .    .  726 

World's  Parliameoi  of.      94 
Rtli^io^ii?  gtntitttioSi,       *    .   721 
Ctitbolic  Chureht        ,    .   721 
D I? Qonii nations,     .    .    .    721 
Of  Europe,.    .....  721 

Of  L'ciiod  StatM,      .    .  721 
Orthodoi  CburciliCii«       .   721 
Jewa.  ......     .    .  721 

MohamniedanA..         .    .   721 

Protect  snt  Churcbas,    .  7SI 
Rembrandt  van  Riin^   .    .  480 
RcmiQgton.  Frederic,    .    .  480 
Roroii^n.  Ira,  .         .    .  480 

Ritimn,  JoEieph  E.,      ...  480 
ReooJe,  John,     .....   480 

rU>Qd»e];aer  Polyte«iuua  1b- 
Htityte,  ....   70S 

RRprescntatiirs  Slen^     ,    .  377 
Kcptiicfl,     .......  782 

Republic,  Plato^s,      .    .    .  377 
Ktiaaca,  fiattlo  oft       ...      17 
Ri^splmtian,   ......  721 

Re»t  oration; 

Frt^nch,  ......   148 

Li  trratur?  under,        .    .   301 
R<}tr«at  of  th«  10,000,  .    .     SO 
Renter,  Baron  Patilt .    .    .   4fi0 
Rov<*re,  Paul,     .    h     .    .    .  480 
Reviews,     .......   200 

Revolutionary  War,  .  100 
Reynard  tho  rox,  .  .  .  377 
R>yriold%3ir  Jothoa.  .  .  4S0 
Rhnninuiii,  .......   340 

Rti*ips(>dy, 177 

Rbees,  Hush 480 

Rhe^inijft,      .    .    .   «    .    i,    .  563 

Catbedralof,       ....  561 

Jou-D  of  Arc,    .....   503 

Under  ibe  Fra^fca,    ,    .   563 

Rhine,  Confederaliori)  of,  164 

RhJnc^  Rivfir,      .    .    .    563.566 

RtiiaDcerofl 763 

Rhode  l.'iUad: 

A  g^Gidtural  8UtlAti«t  ol.  643 
Area,       .......  634 

CoLpital 630 

CoD^titutioo,      ....  630 

Dorr' J  RebelLian,   ,    ,    .   146 
ElcpioraJ  Vot*,       .    .    .  631 
Executivx^,       .....   620  * 

Eifmption  Laws,       .    .  667 
Govf  roment,      .    ,    ,    .   620 
Govi-rnor'A  SKUty*    .    .  630 
litstuo',       ......    146 

lotcrcdt  Laws  o|,       .    .   666 
Jurisdielion  ot  Jiult^As.  067 
Lofiicsi  City.     ....  025 

Ltigal  Wt^itbta,       ...   868 
L«eulativ«  Statislk^   .  631 
LeeiflUture.    .....  680 

Local  GuvvcQEib^atj  ^    .  630 
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Bbod«  Island — Con.: 

Popvltttion, 625 

'    Property  Valuation,     .  631 

ProridonoOt Ml 

State  8ch.  of  TMh..  .  705 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Buffrace  Requirementa,  630 

TaxRate 631 

Voting  Population,  .    .  631 
Rhodes,  Ceal  J..    .    .    95,480 

James  F 805,480 

3Rhodesia, 563 

British   South  African 

Company 563 

Commereial  Importanoe,564 

Prorittoesof,      ....  564 

Rhode*  Scholarships.  .   .  722 

Rhodium, 694 

Rhodonite 760 

Rhone  Rirer, 565 

Ricardo,  David.  ....  480 
Rice: 

In  United  Sutes.  ...  048 
World's  Production, .    .  680 

Richard, 480 

II 9 

Richardson,  William  A.,  .  687 

Richelieu.  Armand.  ...  480 

Richmond.  Va.,     ..  564,582 

In  the  CiTil  War,  ...  664 

Public  BuUdints,  ...  664 

State  House,      ....  664 

Richmond  Coliece: 

Ohio 701 

Virginia, 701 

Richmond.  Ky.,  Battle  of,  17 
Ridley,  Nicholas,  ....  480 

Rifle  Barrel, 668 

Riga, 564 

Right  Use  of  Words,    .191-98 

Rigolette, 877 

Ras.J.A 481 

Riley,  James  W.,     .  805,  481 
Ring  and  Book,     ....  878 
Rio  de  Janeiro,      ....  564 
Captured  by  French,     .     99 
Pan-American  Con- 
ference,   109 

Rerolution  at,  ....  107 
Rio  de  la  Plata,    ..  564.565 

Ko  Grande 565 

Rio  Grande  College,     .   .  701 

Rio  Madeira, 565 

Rio  Nepo. 565 

Ripon  College, 701 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  ....  878 
RiBtori,  Adelaide.      ...  481 

River  Horse 748 

Rivers,  Longest.  564-65 

Riviera, 565 

Roanoke  College,  ....  701 
Roanoke  Female  College,  704 
Roanoke  Island,  Battle  of,  17 
Robbia,  Luca  Delia.     .    .  481 

Robert  Bruce. 412 

Roberts,  Lord 481 

In  South  Africa,    ...     94 
Robeson,  George  M..    .    .  639 

Robespierre 113.481 

Robin  Goodfellow,    ...  378 

Robin  Hood 878 

Robinson,  Edwin  A.,  .  .  306 
Robinson  Crusoe,      .   .   .  378 

Rob  Roy 378 

Roehambeau,  Jean,  ...  481 

Rochester 565.582 

Aqueduct, 565 

Rock  Crystal. 760 

Rockefeller.  John  D..    .    .  481 

JohnD.  Jr 481 

William. 481 

Rockford  College,  .  .  .  704 
Rock  HiU  CoUege,  ...  701 
Rooky  If  ountains,    .    .    .  565 

Chief  Ranges 565 

Highest  Peaks,  ....  565 

Minerals, 565 

Passesof 565 

Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  .  762 
Rodin,  Augusta,  ....  481 
^    '     ir.CMarA.,    ...  638 
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Rolling.  John  A 481 

Washington  A.,     ...  482 
Roentgen.  Wilhelm  C,     .  482 

Rays, 94,  726 

Rogation  Days. 792 

Roger  IL. 482 

Rogers,  Henry  H.,    .    .    .  482 
Henry  Wade,     ....  482 

Roland, 878 

Marie  JeannCi  ....  482 
Rolland,  Romain.  ....  293 
RoUer  Flour  Mills,  ...  671 
Rollins  College,  ....  701 
Roman: 
Architecture.     ....  512 

Calendar, 57 

Cathoho  Church,   ...  691 

Census, 58 

Civil  War, 138 

Emperors. 146 

Empire  (See  Rome).     .     58 

Forum, 110 

Gods, 823 

Mourning  Customs,  .  .  796 
Orders  of  Arddteoture,  512 

Social  War 138 

Romance  of  the  Rose,  .    .  878 

Romances, 378 

Roman  Emperors,    .    .    .  146 

Lineage  <M 146 

MilitaryDespots,  ...   146 

Of  the  West, 147 

Period  of  Rule,      ...   146 

TheCMars, 146 

The  Five  CkKxl. .    ...   146 
Roman  Empire  (See  Rome): 

Division  of, 65 

Holy 118 

Lombards 127 

Romanes,  George  J., .    .    .  482 

Roman  Law,      70 

In  Germany,      ....     94 
Romanoff,  House  of,    .    .  149 

Rome, 58 

Ancient. 566 

Annexed  to  Italy,      .    .     95 

Art. 566 

Athens  Subiected,  .  .  63 
Capital  of  Italy,    ...     95 

Capitol 523 

Churches, 566 

Democracy  in,  ....     78 

Description, 566 

Hills, 566 

Historic  Ruins,      .    .    .  566 

History, 567 

Italy 565 

Monarchy,  A.    ....     63 

Monuments 566 

Population  of ,  ....  63 
Public  Buildings,  .  .  .  566 
St.  Peter's,     .    .    .  566, 571 

Streets  of, 566 

Taken  by  Barbarossa,  76 
TheQuirinal,  ....  566 
Under  the  Popes,  .    .    .  567 

Vatican 567.576 

Wall  of 65 

Walls, 566 

Romeo. 378 

Romney.  George.  ....  482 

Romulus. 56,  878 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  144,  482 

Death  of, 109 

Discovers  River,    .    .    .  509 

Reforms, 178 

Root,  EUhu,  .    .  482,  636,  637 

Rosamond, 838 

Rose, 762 

Rosebery,  A.  P 483 

Roeeorans.  Williams...    .  483 
Rose  Polsrtechnic  Institute,  705 

Rose  Quarts, 760 

Rosetta  Stone,  .    .    .  282.378 
Rossetti.  Gabriele,    ...  483 

Rossini,  G.  A 483 

Rostand,  Edmond,    .   .   .  293 
Rotary  Steam  Turbine,    .  672 

Rothschild 483 

Rotten  Row 838 

Rotterdam, 567 

Rough  Riders,  .....  157 
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Round  Logs,      .....  860 

Round  Table, 878 

Round  Top.  N.  Y.,  ...  547 

Rousseau,  J.  J 294,488 

Roussillon,  Alice,  ....  378 

Royoe,  Josiah, 488 

Rubber  Dental  Plate,  .    .  671 
Rubber,  Vulcanised,     .    .   103 
RubelKte,  .......  760 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul,     .    .  483 

Rubidium, 694 

Ruby 760 

Rudge,  Bamaby,  ....  379 

RudoUI 114,483 

II., 483 

Ruggiero, 379 

Rulers  of  the  World, .  146,  605 
Bishops  and  Popes  of 

Rome 28 

Emperors  of  Germany.  149 
Kings  and  Queens   of 

England 150 

Kings,  Emperors,  and 

Presidents  of  France,  147 
Presidents  of  the  United 

States. 144 

Roman  Emperors,  .  .  146 
Sovereigns  of  Russia,   .  149 

Rumania, 567 

Area, 604 

Capital, 605 

Commerce 567 

Constitution,     ....  620 

Description, 567 

Government,     ....  620 

Illiteracy 714 

Inhabitants, 667 

King 605 

Largest  City,     ....  604 

Mimstoy 621 

National  Assembly,  .    .  620 

Population, 604 

Productions, 567 

Standard  Currenoy,      .  604 

Surface, 567 

Rumf ord,  Ben|amin  T.,  .  488 
Runeberg,  J.  L.,    .    .  287, 483 

Runes 879 

Runic  Inscriptions,  .    .   .  289 

Runnymede,      76 

Rupert.  Prince  Robert,    .  488 
Rush,  Benjamin,  ....  484 

Richard, 637.638 

Rusk,  Jeremiah  M..  ...  639 
Ruskin.  John.    .  2»7.  308, 484 

RusseU,  Annie. 484 

John, 484 

Lillian, 484 

Russia, 567 

Alaska  sold 93 

Alliance  with  Austria,  .     87 

Area, 604 

Battle  of  Pultowa,  .  22,87 
Bolsheviki,    .   .   .   .  97, 803 

Brest-Litovsk, 97 

Canals, 653 

Capital 605 

Catherine  I^  .  87,  152.  417 
Catherine  II.,    .    .    87,  152 

Cities. 568 

Civil  Wars, 73 

Climate .•  .  568 

Constitution,  .  .  .95,621 
Cossack  revolt,    ...     87 

Cossacks, 527 

Council  of  Empire,  .  .  621 
Crimean  War,    .    .    93,  139 

Cronstadt,      527 

Csar's  peace  proposal,  .     95 
Duma.    .    .    .    .95,153.621 
End  ot  serfdom.    ...     93 
Expedition  against  Con- 
stantinople,   ....     70 

Exports 568 

Finland, 97 

Finland  ceded  to  Sweden,  83 
Geography  of,  ....  568 
Government,  ....  621 
Greek  Church,   ....  713 

History, 152 

imteraoy, 714 

'      ofHos.   .   .     77 
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Invaded  by  Tamerlane,  79 
Invasion  of  Finland,  .  79 
Invasion  of  Thrace,  .  .  72 
Ivan,  first  oaar,     ...     81 

Literature 314 

Largest  City*  ....  604 
Local  Government,  .  .  62S 
Manufactures,   ....  568 

Maaeppa, 87 

Ministry, 622 

Mongolian  Invasion,     .     77 

Moscow 547 

Navy. 848 

Niohciaa  II.,  1 

9,95,97,1149,152,471 

Nihilism,    ......  158 

Peter  the  Great,  85, 152, 476 
Petrograd.      .   .   .  572.884 

Population, 604 

Port  Arthur,  ...    95,  559 

Pnoductions, 668 

Revolution, 168 

Riga, 564 

Ruric  the  Norasan,  .  .  71 
Russo-JapaneaeWar,  95, 158 
Russo-Turkish  War,  189,15S 
Sebastopol,  Siege  of,  .  98 
Siberia  discovered,   .   .     88 

Sovereigns  of 149 

Standard  Cunenoy,  .  604 
St.  Petersburg,  ....  578 
Sweden  invades,  ...  87 
Tartar  invasions,  ...     81 

Tartar  War, 79 

Territory, 158 

Under  Tartars,  ...  77 
Ural  Mountains.  ...  576 
Vladimir,  first  Christiaa 

ruler, 78 

Volga, 577 

War  against  Turkey,    .     91 

War  with  Poland,     .    .     85 

Russian  Literature,  .   .   .  814 

Church. 815 

Count  Tolstoi,  .  .  816,495 
Eariy  period,     ....  815 

Historians, 816 

Modem  pmod,      .   .    .  316 
Turgenieff,.   .   .   .  816,495 
Under  Catherine  n.,    .  816 
Russo-jMMUMse  War, 

125,  189.  158 
Russo-Toridsh  War,    189,  152 

Rustam, 879 

Rust  University,  .  .  .  .•  701 
Rutgers  College,    ....  701 

Ruth.      881 

Ruthenium, 694 

RutUe, 760 

Rutledge,  John,  ....  640 
Ru3rsdaal.  Jacob  van,  .  .  484 
Rusrter.  Michael,  ....  484 
Ryan,  Patrick  J.,  .   ...  484 

Thomas  F., 484 

Rydberg,  Viktor 287 

Rye,  in  United  SUtea,  .    .  648 
World's  production,     .  680 

Ryswick, 164 

SablniL 888 

Sabine  Cross-Roads, 

Battle  of, 17 

Sable, 768 

Saokett's  Harbor,  Battle  of.  17 
Sacred  Heart,  College  of,  701 

Sacred  War, 59 

Sacred  Wars, 116 

OfGieece 138 

Sadi-Camot,  M.,  95, 112, 148 
Safe,  first  fire-proof ,  .  .  668 
Safety  matches,  ....  670 

Sagas 286,879 

Sagasta,  Praxedes  M..  95,484 

Sage,  Margaret  0 484 

Sage  Hens, 851 

Sago, 763 

Saguntum, 189 

Battle  of, 61 

Sahsn^ 888 

Sailor's  Creek,  Battle  of,  .  17 
Sainte-Be«ve,0.A.,.  .  .  484 
Saionji,  Maiquia,  .   .   .   .  48f 
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St.  AoMlm't  Coltece,    .   .  701 

Bt.  Ansnrtine, 838 

Bi.  Bartholoniew,     llas- 

•Mie  of,  .  .88,  111,  153 
St.  BMie'B  CoUege,  ...  701 
St.  Beaadicf  ■  College: 

Ksnaas, 701 

NewJeney, 701 

St.  Bernard, 547 

St.  Bernard  College,  .  .  701 
St.  Bernard  Pass,  ...  838 
St.  Bonaventure's  College,  701 
St.  Charles  College,  ...  701 
St.  Clair.  Arthur,  ....  484 
St.  Elisabeth  CoUege.  .  .  704 
St.  Francis  Solanus  Col- 
lege,     701 

St.  Qaudens,  AugtutUB,  .  484 
St.  Germain,  Treaty  of .  .  164 
St.  Ignatius  CoUege. ...  701 
St.  James's  Palace.  ...  889 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  great  fire,  106 
St.  John's  College: 

Brooklyn, 701 

Maryland, 701 

New  York  City.     ...  701 
Washington,  D.  C,   .    .  701 
St.  John's  Lutheran  Col- 
lege,     701 

St.  John's  University.  .  .  701 
St.  Joseph's  College.  .  .  701 
St.  Lawrence  River,  565. 570 
St.  Lawrence  University,   701 

St.  Leo  CoUege 701 

St.  Louis, 570, 582 

Manufactures,    .    .    .    .571 

Parks, 570 

Public  Bmldings.  ...  571 
Wsshington  University.  571 
St.  Louis  University.    .    .  701 
St.  Mary's  College: 

Kansas. 701 

Kentucky, 701 

North  Carolina,.  ...  701 
St.  Mary's  School.  ...  704 
St.  Meinrad  CoUege,      .    .  701 

St.  Nicholas 379 

St.  Olaf  CoUege 701 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.    .  513 

St.  Patrick's  Day,     ...  852 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,    .    .  571 

Monuments  in,  .    .    .    .571 

St.  Peter's, 566,571 

Cost. 572 

Dedicated, 82 

Dimensions, 572 

Rome, 80 

St.  Petersburg.  .    .    .  572,582 
Admiralty,  the,    ...  572 

Description 572 

Founded, 85 

History 572 

Monuments, 572 

Palaces, 572 

Population,  .  .  .  573,582 
PubUc  Bmldings,  ...  572 
St.  Isaac's  Cathedral,  .  572 

Winter  Palace 572 

St.  Peter's  CoUege.  ...  701 
St.  Sophia.  Church  of.  65.  569 
St.  Stephen's  College.  .  .  701 
St.  Vincent's  CoUege: 

California, 701 

Pennsylvania.  ....  701 
St.  Xavier  CoUege,    ...  701 

Stadtholder, 158 

StaCl,  Madame  de,    ...  295 

Stamp  Act, 169 

SUnbery,  Henry,  ...  638 
SUndara    OU    Company, 

Fined 109 

SUndish,  Captain  Miles,  98, 490 
Stanford  Graded  College.  701 

Stanley.  Arthur  P 490 

Henry  M. 490 

SUnton,  Edwin  M., 

490,  637,  638 

Stantoh  College 704 

Staples  of  the  World,    .    .  680 

SUr-Chamber 158 

Starfishes, 766 

Star  Route  Trials.    ...  107 


FAOX 

Stars, 784 

State  Capitals, 626 

State  Capitol: 

AtAU>any 513 

At  Hartford,  ....  513 
Of  Alabama, 513 

State  CoUege  for  Colored 

Students, 701 

State  Flowers, 852 

Staten  Island, 842 

States: 

AdmiflHiuij  of^     ....   624 

AftEip       .......   624 

A.-«^A«d  Valuatim,      .  627 
CfipUaK^    ......   626 

Electoral  Vote,  .    .  627 

L&Teeat  City.      ....   625 

Legal  Wcie^ie 862 

IjpcitttativE  StAtitfties,  .  627 
Bdoa^tiiiiiS  ttf  DJi.m«,  .  .  624 
Mottocfl,      ,        .    .      850-51 

Niekustmcs, 872 

fJiif^iual  uamtB, .  .  .  .  625 
Orjiifti  of  uain^t      .    .    .   624 

PopuiOT  PLBLOl^,  850-51 

PopulKioo, 625 

Itaiikoi. 625 

Salaries  of  Governors,      626 

Settlement  of 624 

Suffrage  Requirements,  626 

Tax  Rate, 627 

Territory    from    which 

derived, 625 

Voting  Population,  .  .  627 
SUtes-General,      ....   842 

State  Statistics 624 

Geographical,     ....  624 

Historical,      624 

Statics, 710 

Statistics: 

Earth's, 852 

ReUgious, 721 

State,      624 

Statue,  Marcus  AureUus,  65 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  .  667 
Stead,  Wmiam  T.,  ...  490 
Steam: 

Coaeh. 668 

Engine, 668 

Engines 86 

Hammer, 670 

Locomotive, 668 

Plow. 671 

Road  Wagon,     ....  668 

Steam,  Use  of 668 

Steamboat: 

First  in  Europe,     ...     88 
First  in  United  States,  668 
Fulton  invents,      ...     88 
Steamships: 

AUanUne, 104 

First    Pacific    MaU    at 

Vancouver 107 

Stedman,  £.  C,  .  .  305,490 
Steel: 

Bessemer's  process,   92,  673 

Pen, .668 

Steerforth. 382 

Stenography, 723 

Invented 86 

Stephen,  LesUe,  ....  490 
Stephens.  Alexander  H.,  490 
Stephenson.  George. .    .    .  490 

Robert. 490 

Stepniak.  S.  D 490 

Stereotyping 668 

Sterne,  Laurence,      .  296, 490 

Stuart. 323 

Stethoscope, 669 

Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology,     705 

Stevenson,  Adlai  £.,     .    .  490 

Andrew, 640 

Robert  Louis.  .  .  297, 490 
Stevn.  Martinus  T.,  .  .  .  491 
Stillman,  James.    .    .    .    .491 

SUmson,  F.  J 491 

Stockholm, 571 

Diet  of, 85 

Founded. 571 

Industries, 571 

Poblie  Buildiogs,  ...  571 


TAQU 

Stooking,  Blue,  ....  777 
Stocks  and  Bonds,  ...  857 
Stockton,  F.  R.,  .  .  .  .  a05 
Stoddard,  R.  IL,  ....  305 
Stoddert,  Benjamin,  .  .  «89 
Stolypin,  Peter  A.,    ...  491 

Stomach, 725 

Stone,  Marcus, 491 

Stones,  Precious,  ....  750 
StonewaU  Jackson  College,  704 
Storage  Battery,  .  .  668.670 
Storey,  Moorfield.      ...  491 

Stork 767 

Stmy.  Joseph,    .    .    .  304.491 

ViUiara, 491 

Stowe,    Harriet   Beecher, 

305.491 
Straight  University,     .    .  701 
Stratnoona,  Baron,   .    .    .491 
Straus,  Oscar  S..    ....  491 

Strauss,  Richard.  ....  401 

Strawberry   Plams,    Bat- 
tle of .      18 

Stretton,  Hesba,    ....  323 
Strikes: 
Coal  and  Iron,   ....   106 

RaUroad 106 

Strindbenr,  August, .  .  .  287 
Strong^  WiUiam,    ....  640 

Strontium, 694 

Stuart,  Alexander  H.  H.,  638 

Cosmo, 323 

GUbertC. 491 

James  E.  B 492 

LesUe, 323 

Stuart,  Housd  of 151 

Stuart  HaU  CoUege,      .    .  704 

Stubbs,  WilUam 492 

Sturgis,  Dinah,  ....  323 
Stuyvesant,  Peter,    ...     99 

Styx, 841 

Sublime  Porte,  ....  842 
Submarine  Cables,    .    .    .  679 

Length  of, 679 

Of  the  World.    ....  679 

Owned  by  Governments  679 

Submarines.  ....  674,848 

Subway,NewYork,Opened,  94 

Suckers,      850 

Sudermann,  Hermann, 

200  492 
Sue,  Eugene,      .    .    .  295*,  492 

Suetonius, 285 

Sues  Canal,    ....  573,654 
Suffrage,      Persons     Ex- 
cluded  626 

Suffrage  Requirements  in 

the  States,      ....  626 
Suffrage,  Woman, 

53.  180.  626.  633 
Sugar: 

World's  Production. .    .  680 

Sugar  Cane, 767 

Sugar  in   United  States, 

Maple, 650 

SuUins  CoUege 704 

SuUy,  Thomas,      ....  492 

Sulphur, 694 

Sidtan  of  Turkey,     ...  605 

Sumatra. 842 

Sumner.  Charles 492 

Sumptuary  Law,  First,     .     63 

Sun 725 

Distance  from  Earth.   .  725 

Heat  of 725 

Spots 725 

Sundial.      60 

Sunstone. 761 

Surgery. 61 

Antiseptic. 671 

Surname, 383 

Susa. 130 

Susquehanna, 842 

Susquehanna  University,  701 

Suwanee, 842 

SwaUow 767 

Swan,      767 

Swan,  Annie  S.,  ....  323 
Swarthmore  CoUege,  .  .  701 
Swayne,  Noah  H.,     ...  640 

Sweden,      573 

Anm, 604 


ChariesXII.,         :      S5,  t» 
Christina,  Queen,  .     .     .      8S 

Climate, 573 

Constitution,      ....    632 

Deseription, 573 

Diet, 633 

Divisions  of 573 

Dominates   North    En- 

r^e, 81 

Government,     •    ■    •     •    632 
Gustavus,  Adolpboi,  83 

GusUvQS  III.,   ftsiiasM 

nated, 87 

History, 156 

niiteracy 714 

Independenoe  of,  .    .    .    150 

Independent, 95 

Industries, 573 

King, 006 

Largest  GHy,     ....    aCM 

Navy S68 

Oscar  II.,   ....    150.  4^2 

Population, 601 

Standard  Cunenfey,  .    .   604 

Stockholm, 571 

Union  with  Norway,  SO,  156 

War  with  Denmark,  83 

Swedenborg.  EmanueU  287, 493 

Swedish  Literature,  .    .    .   287 

Authors, 287 

Prose 287 

Swedish-Russian  War,  .  138 
swift,  Jonathan,  .  .  296,402 
Swinburne,  A.  C.      .  297,402 

Switserland, 578 

Alps,  The 574 

Area, 604 

Capital. 60S 

aUes, 574 

Constitution,      ....  632 

Forests, 574 

Government,      ....  632 

History, ISO 

lUiteracy, 714 

Largest  aty,     ....    604 

Mountains  of 573 

National  AssemUy.  .    .    633 

Population, 604 

President, 60S 

Productions, 574 

RepubUc  Founded,  .  .  79 
Standard  Curreney,  .  .  604 
Swiss  Revolution,  .  .  87 
Treaty  of  Viepna,  .  .  632 
War  with  Austria,     .    .     79 

Sybaris, 180 

Sjrbel,  Heinrich  von,     .    .   492 

Sybil, 842 

Sydney 842 

S^vanus, 341 

Sylvester,  James  J.,      .    .    492 

Sylvius, 842 

Synodical  CoUege.     .    .    .   704 

Synonyms 221 

Abandon,  to^ 221 

Abandon,  gi9e  «p,  .  .  243 
Abandoned,  profiigaU,      250 

A6a««.  to. 221 

Abatement,  dsduefioa,      235 

Abhor,  to, 221 

Ahidttto, 221 

Ahility 221 

AhU 221 

Aholi9h,U> 221 

Abominate,  a6Aor,  .  .  221 
Abridgment,  ....  221 
Abrogate,  aboUth,      .    .    221 

Ab8<duU 221 

Absolve. /ofvive,    .    .    .    242 

AbHraetfto, 221 

Abstract,  obridffiaenl.  .  221 
Absurd,  irraHonal,     .    .    247 

Abutefto, 221 

Accede,  agrm 223 

Accelerate,  Aa«ten.     .    .    244 

AeeepuMe, 221 

Aeoess.  apprpoek,  .  .  .  221 
Accident,  sssni.  .  .  .  239 
Aeolamation,  applawM.  224 
Aeeompliea»  iw^srfsrats,  231 
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PAOB 

Synonymf  —  Gbn. : 
AeeompUnh,  to,  ...    .  221 
AccompUahment,  quaU- 

ficatxon, 250 

Aocord,  eorrt^pcnd,  .  .  233 
Accordant,  etmaonant,  .  232 
Accountable,  oiwiMraMtf,  224 
Accumulate,  Aaap,  .  .  244 
Accurate,  oarrectt  .  .  .  233 
Accusation,  o<mtp2a»fi<, .  231 

Aeeuae,  to, 221 

Achieve,  OMompUih,  .  221 
Acquainted,  be;  know,  247 
Acquiesce,  agree,  .    .   .  223 

Act,  to 221 

Action, 222 

Active, 222 

Actual, 222 

ActuaU,to, 222 

AcuU 222 

Acute,  aharp*  ....  252 
Adage,  axioms   ....  225 

Address, 222 

Address,  direction,  .  .  236 
Adequate,  j^roporHonate,  250 

Adhere,  to, 222 

Adherent, /oUoiMT,   .    .  241 

Adjacent 222 

Adiective,  epipiH,  .  •  239 
Adjoining,  adKwsnt,  .  .  222 
Administration,  #oeen»- 

ment 243 

Admission,  admiUtmoe,  222 

Admit,  to 222 

Admittance, 222 

Admittance,  opproocA,    224 

Adoration, 222 

Advance,  to 222 

Advantage, 222 

Adventure,  event,  .  .  .  230 
Adventurous,  enterpri^' 

ing 230 

Ad  venturous, /oolWvitf,  241 

Adveraff, 222 

Advice, 222 

Advice,  in/ormaiion,  ,  246 
Advocate,  defender,  .    .  235 

Affair, 222 

Affect,  to 222 

Affecting,  moving,    .    .  248 

Affectionate, 222 

Affirm,  to, 222 

AffUct,to, 222 

Affliction, 222 

Affront 222 

Ajraid, 222 

Agfid,  eldeHp 238 

Agent,  mimeter,    .    .    .  248 

AggravatCj  to, 223 

Agony,  <^M<rest,     .    .    .  237 

Agree,  to 223 

Agreeable, 223 

Agreeable,  eonfonnable,  232 

Aid,  A^p 244 

Aim, 223 

Aim,  to 223 

Aim,  emeavor,  ....  239 

Air,     ........  223 

Alacrity,  olerffMSt,    .   .  223 

Alarm, 223 

Alertness, 223 

Alike,  equal 239 

AU 223 

Allay,  to, 223 

AUoviate,to 223 

Allianee, 223 

Allot,  to 223 

Allow,  to, 223 

Allow,  adnnU 222 

AUow,  consent 232 

Allowance 223 

AUude,  to 223 

Allure,  ottroot 225 

Almanac,  coZ^miar,  .    .  227 

Alone 223 

Altercation,  (^erenes,.  236 
Alternate,  successive,  .  253 

Amass,  Amp, 244 

Ambassador, 223 

Ambiguity, 223 

Amenable,  anemerable,,  224 
Amend,  to 224 


PAOB 

Synonyms  •— >  Cbn. : 

Amends,  eompensa^on,  230 

Amicable, 224 

Ample, 224 

Amuse,  to, 224 

Ancestors, /orc/a<A«ra,  .  241 

Anger, 224 

Angfir,  diet^leasure,    .    .  237 

An^fuiah,  distress,  .    .    .  237 

Animadversion,,    .    .    .  224 

Animate,  to,   ^    .    .    .    .  224 

Animosity,  emmly,    .    .  239 

Announce,  to 224 

Annoy,  ineonvenienee,  .  246 

Annul,  a6o2i«A 221 

Anstoer, 224 

Anstoerable, 224 

Anticipate,  prevent,  .    .  250 

Anxiety,  car«,    ....  228 

Anxiety,  du<r«M,  .    .    .  237 

*_-^__*   l,^^^^     ,  247 

iom,     .    .  226 

AiiuUj                 ....  224 

Apopln            cuciom,    .  225 

Appull,        .    ly,     ...  237 

Appi^rrU. 224 

AppaTcnU   * 224 

Ap|M*ar,  srcm,    .    .    .    .  252 

Appcaraijct.  lock,.    .    .  248 

Am!>ciif^^.  alley,  .    .    .    .  223 

A  pplau^t^ 224 

AppUratiDn,  address,    .  222 

Appoint^  to 224 

Appoint,  oi^T^,   ....  223 

Appoint.  «on<ii(iito,  .    .  232 

AppreA«ad.  to 224 

Approach, 224 

Approach^  to, 224 

Approbation,  assent,     .  225 

Approximate*  opprooM,  224 

Apt,  fit,  .    .    .    .    .    .    .  241 

Apt,  ready, 251 

Arbitrary,  a6«o2«<e,  .    .  221 

Ardent.  Vervent.     ...  241 

Ardent,  Xol 245 

Afvue,  to, 224 

Argument, 224 

Arise,  to 224 

Arraign,  accuse,     .    .    .221 

Arrange,  cioee,  ....  229 

Arrange,  diepose,  .    .    .  237 

Array,  apparel,  ....  224 

Arrive,  come, 230 

Arrogance, 224 

Arrogance,  haughtiness,  244 

Art 224 

Art,  6iisine88,     ....  227 

Articulate,  utter.    ...  254 

Artificer,  artist 224 

Artisan,  artist,  ....  224 

Artist 224 

Ascend,  arise,    ....  224 

Askj  to 225 

Aspire,  aim, 223 

Assail,  attack,    ....  225 

Assault,  attack 225 

A«sem6to,  to 225 

Assent, 225 

Assert,  to 225 

Assert,  amrm,    ....  222 

Assiduous,  active,  .    .    .  222 

Assist,  help, 244 

Association, 225 

Assuage,  oiZay.  .   .    .    .  223 

Assume,  affect 222 

Astrologer,  ostrommter.  225 

Astronomer, 225 

Asylum, 225 

Atone  for,  to, 225 

Atrocious,  heinous,   .    .  244 

Attach,  adhere 222 

Attack,  to 225 

Attack,  impugn,   .    .    .  245 

Attempt 225 

Attend,  to 225 

Attention,  heed,    ...  244 

Attentive, 225 

Attire,  apparel.  ....  224 

Attitude,  action,    .    .    .  222 

Attract,  to, 225 

Augur,  to 225 

Atispietotff,    .....  225 


FACn 
Synonyma  —  Cbn. : 

Austere, 225 

Author,  writer,  ....  255 

Authorise,  commission,  230 

Avaricious, 225 

A  vocation,  btistneM, .    .  227 

Awaken,  to, 225 

Aire, 225 

Awkward, 225 

Axiom, 225 

^a&6to,  to 225 

Badly 226 

Balance,  poise 250 

Band,      226 

Banishment 226 

Bankruptcy,  insolvency,  246 

Barbarous,  cruel,  .    .    .  234 

Bore. 226 

Barefaced,  ffiarin^,   .    .  243 

Bargain,  buy,     ....  227 

Barter,  change,  ....  229 

Bashfulness.  modesty,  .  248 

Basis.  Ammtefton..  *.    .  242 

.fie.  to. 226 

Bear,  to,  ......  226 

Bml.  to, 226 

limutiful 226 

Beoome,  be, 226 

Mtcoming,  .,.,..  226 

Bev,  t^,    * 226 

Bfmn,  to,    .    ,    .    .    .    .  226 

Bdief,.    .......  226 

Believe,  think 253 

Betid,  Uan 247 

Bend,  turn,     .....  254 

BeD^fiec,  living,     .    .    .  247 

Bi'n^ficfnt.  .....  226 

H«neiitt  advontai^e,    .    .  222 

Btmvolrnce,    ....  226 

BehLguJty,  benetiolpnce,.  226 

B«quVsth.  devtBtt  .    .    .  236 

Hrreavfr  to,     ,    .    .    .    .  226 

B*seei^h.6^, 226 

Bfsides, 226 

Bestow.  qUow.    .    .    .  • .  223 

B^tfiw,  ro^fft,  ....  231 

Bestow,  crit**, 242 

Betoken »  augur,     .    .    .  225 

Better,  atmndt  ....  224 

BUU  c<iU,     ......  228 

Bije,  £?fraf .  243 

Billnw,  vave,  *   .    .    .    .  254 

Bi»hf^pnc 226 

Biamr.  (o.   .....    .  226 

Blame.^fuf/avUmi^  .  241 

Dlaat.  bre«f«,  .....  227 

BUmish 226 

BI^Dd,  miii,    .....  248 

Bloi  fiut,  to,     ,    .    .    .    .  226 

Bltmder,  error,  ....  239 

Bout,  fftory,  .....  243 

BoLntemua,  li^jtent,    .    .  254 

liiyiti.    ........  227 

Bold,  dtmng 234 

Boaty 227 

BQ^ntt,  to 227 

BaumJUtit,  .    .    -^  .    .    .  227 

BountfoUQp  henfijic^nt,  .  226 

BounCifuli.  tt^neficeiil,    .  226 

Brow,.    . 227 

Branrry 227 

Brfoch,    . 227 

Break,  to .  227 

Break,  brmch 227 

Breaker,  icflt'**  ....  254 

Urw*Ams,  education, ,    .  238 

Breete, 227 

Brief,  xhort,    .    .    ,    .    .  252 

Briffhineas,      .....  227 

BriKbtnens,  d^nrnsM,    .  230 

Brimaney,  briehlnfus,  .  227 
BriLlifLHcy,  radiance,  .    .251 

Brifw,  to 227 

Brittle.  frfiffiU 242 

BroiwJ,  UiTfff 247 

Broil,  t^am'l-,    »    .    .    .  250 

Bruiqep  breaks     ,    .    .    .  227 

BuHtMU.fml 241 

Bulky, 227 

Burden,  iMtoM,.    .    .    .  254 

Burial, 227 

Bumiiig,Ao<,.  •  «   .  .  245 


PAGX 

Synonsnna  —  Cbn. : 

Burst,  6reaib, 227 

Business, 227 

Business,  affair,    .    .    .  222 

Bustle, 227 

Busy,  octtve 222 

Butchery,  oomooe,    .    .  228 

fitty,  to 227. 

By-wond,  axiom,   .    .    .  225 

Calamity 227 

Calculate,  to,  ,    ....  27:7 

Calendar, 227 

CaU,  to 228 

CaU,  name, 248 

Calm 228 

Calm,  peace, 249 

Can 228 

CanceU  t^tolish,      .    .    .   221 
Cancel   blot  out,      .    .    .   226 
Vfiudid,  frank,   ....   242 

L'andnr,        ......   228 

Capable,  ahlf,     ....   221 

Capaciouft.  able.     .    .    .221 

Capacious,  ample, .  .  .  224 
CapaeiotunefiSp  capacity,  228 

Capacity 228 

C« parity,  ability,  .  .  .221 
Capricioua./ionc^u/, .  .  240 
Captious,    ......  228 

Capture, 228 

Care.   .    , 228 

Care,  hfod,  ......  244 

Cartful.  ,        ....   228 

C&.telui .  aUenlite^  .    .    .   226 

Carnage., 228 

Carpp  centre,    ....  228 

Carriage, 228 

C«rry,  bring 227 

CaMf 228 

C&*\i.  money, 248 

Cti*t,    .    ,        228 

Casualp  acixiMionsl,  .  .  249 
Cmt^h.  lay  hdd of,.  .  .  247 
Cauae,  ,.,....  228 
Cause,  to,    .....    .  228 

Cause,  cait 228 

CauliouK,  ....    228 

Cautioun,  carpjuiy  .  .  .  228 
Cavil,  eenstuns,   ....  228 

Cease,  to, 228 

Celebrate,  to, 228 

Celebrated, /amotts,  .    .  240 

Celestial, 228 

Censure,  to, 228 

Censure,  blame,  .  .  .  226 
Ceremony, /onn,   .    .    .  242 

Certain 228 

Cessation, 229 

Chance, 229 

Chance,  Aappen.    .    .    .  244 

Change, 229 

Change,  to, 229 

Character, 229 

Charge,  ooeiise,  ....  221 
Charge,  altoofe,  ....  225 

Charge,  care, 228 

Charge,  coat 233 

Charm,  grace,  ....  243 
Chasm,  breach,  ....  227 
Ch -'*'■?},  '  ...  229 

.Chuj»CrJ4C,  chu^iUtH.  .    .    .  229 

Chat,  babbie. 225 

Chatter,  fca6fck»  ....  226 
Cbeapeu,  buy,    ....   227 

Chfoty  to 229 

Cftedb.  to 229 

Cheer,  to.     „.,...   229 

Cheer,  animate 224 

Cherub, /E»eer,  ....  242 
Chide,  cA*dfcp  .....  229 

ChW,  . 229 

Chome.  to,  ......  229 

Circuit,    .......   229 

Circumtcrthe,  to.    .    .    .  229 

CJzt^unxscribe,  bound,  .  227 
Circiifit.>iip«<^t,  cautious, .  228 

Circunutance 229 

CircujnsUintiat,  ....   229 

Cite,  to,   .    , 229 

Civile 229 

Civilitation,  cu^ivation,  234 
Claim,  right 261 
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Bynonjrmfl  —  Coo.: 

Clandestine, 239 

CUup,to 229 

Claea^to 22y 

Clean, 2^0 

aeanly.  clean,   ...  230 

Clear,  apparent^     .    .    .  22-1 

aear./air 2^0 

CleaHy 230 

Claamese 2^> 

Clever 230 

Climb,  ariee 22t 

Cloister 230 

Close 2HJ 

Close,  to 230 

cu»6.«fMi 2m 

CUwe.  sequel,  .....  252 

Clumsy,  awkward,    .   .  22f> 

Coarse 230 

Coane,  oross,     ....  24d 

ColuMue',   .*!!!:.*  230 

CoUect,  assemble,  ...  225 

CoUect.  aaiher 242 

CoUected.  calm,     ...    .  22S 

Cblloquy,  conversation,  233 

CUoraMe 230 

Column,  jriUar 240 

Combat,  to,.    ....  230 

Combine,  connect,     •    •  232 

Come,to,     .......  230 

Comely,  6ccoimna.     •    •  22tj 

Comfort 23(1 

Comfort,  cheer,  ....  22^i 

Command,  .  .  •  •  •  •  23U 
Commemorate,  celebrate.  22s 

Commence.  frea»>.  •.••  ^26 
Commendable.  lattaodfe,  247 
Commensurate,  proper' 

tionate, 250 

Cbmmercial,  mercantile,  24B 
Commiseration,  sympor 

thy 2S3 

Commission,  to,.    .    .    .  230 

Commit,  perpetrate,  .    .  249 

Commodious 230 

Commonly,.    .    .    .    •    •  230 

Commonwealth,  staU,  .  25*^ 

Communicate,  to,  .    .    .  230 

Communion,  ......  230 

Company,  association,  .  225 

Company,  band,    .    .    .  225 

Compariton, 230 

Compassion,  pity, .   .    .  249 

Compassion,  sympathy,  253 

CompatibU 2m 

Compel,  to,.    .    ....    .  230 

Compendiiun,   abridge 

ment 221 

Compensation,   ....  230 

Competent, 231 

Complain,  to, 231 

Complaint 231 

Comploteonce,    ...    .    .  231 

Complaisant,  etvil.    .    .  229 

Complete, 23i 

Complete,  te 23^ 

Complete,  consummate,  232 

Complete,  whoU,  ...  254 

Compliant 231 

Comply,  to 231 

Comply.  ooTM 223 

Compose,  to,  .    .    .    .    .231 

Compose,  eoflipouiKl,    .  231 

Compost. 231 

CompoMd.  ca2m,   ...  228 

Compound,  (o,    ....  231 

Comprehend,  comprise,  231 

Comprehend,  eonoeive,.  231 

Comprehensive 231 

Comprise,  to 231 

Compute,  cotetilate,  .    .  227 

Compute,  estimate,    .    .  239 

Conceal,  to 231 

Concealment, 231 

Conceit 231 

Conceited,  opiniomUed,  249 

Ceneetve,  to 231 

Conceive,  apprefcend,    .  224 

Conception, 231 

Conoem,  afair, ....  222 

Cooeetm,  aiect, .    .   .  S22 


dynanyma  -^  Con. : 

Goocera,  intereii^  .    ,    .  246 

Cuwert,  to .231 

Conciliaido^,    .    ,    .    ^  231 

i^nQiB^t  thort 2^2 

Conclude,  doBf,.    ...   230 

Vonclu-^vont 231 

Conclwnoi,.  ^,  .  .  ,  »  231 
CoTielii3ive,  liruzl,  ,    .    -  241 

Coneurti 231 

ConetirteDC«t  o^jml.  .  225 
Condema.  biafrni,  .  .  ..  22Q 
Cofidc3ceP3JDo«  corrtplait* 

atice,    . 231 

Ctmdition 231 

Cocidoleace,  sympathjt, .  253 
Conduce*  U>f    .    .    .    -    .231 
Conduct.  Iti,     .    ,    ,    .    ,   231 
Gooduct*  lead,        ...  247 
Confederacy,  aUiiinee,  .   223 
Confrtkrott,    ,    .    -    -    .231 
ConJfT,  io,  ..*...,   231 
t>>rifciTefice»  ^nvwsfdion,2Z3 
Cyn/iJtncet.    .    *    .    .    .   231 
Cuntvlcni,   ......  231 

Confine*  bifundt  ....  227 

Co  aimed,  contraciedt.   .  233 
t.'an/ir'rtt,  to.     *    ....  23 1 

Cffnjirm^  to,  .  ♦  *  ►  •  232 
Coiif nrm,  comply*  ...  231 
Con/QTmohU,  ....  232 

CQfififundt  to 232 

Coafound,  tnii,  .  .  .  348 
Confront t  ta,  .  ^  .  ■  ■  232 
CoTiiusti,  coTifound,    .    ^  232 

Confusion 232 

Cort/ufc.  to 232 

Cv^Liemtulata,  fdtcttate,  241 
O^ojecture,  Qfuess, .  .  .  243 
C^ntvfcif  io,  ,  ,  ,  .  A  232 
Connedion,  .  .  -  *  .  232 
{JfmqacToft  ^  ,  ,  ,.  .  232 
ConseitiUH, /«i.  .  »  .  ,2*1 
Co  uaecrat*.  dedicate,  .  23^ 
Consent  t  to,  ,  .  .  .  .  232 
Confle&t,  iiaree*  .  -  .  223 
CoiM«Dt,  tunefii,  .  .  .  225 
CVn^ctru^nofl,  ,  ^  ^  *  *  33% 
(7flr«*>icr,  to.  ....    .  232 

CoTuidi-ration 232 

Co lui ateiiiT  ^^^ P^^* '^'^^> '  2^^ 
Gohsi^tfint,  corHonani,  .   232 

Consonant 232 

ConApicuous,    disHft^- 

ffuirsfiidt  ......   237 

C^iispi(?u0tiit  $iTominentt  250 
Con4inn£y,  ,    ...    .    .    .   232 

Coii^taTit,  continum,*  *  232 
Conataiit.  diirable,  .  .  238 
CoQfltiem»tu)n,  aiatm,  .  223 

ConsiiiuU^,to 233 

C^imuU,  to      233 

C^Tiaudie,  dcjiirf^,  .    .    .   236 
C<?tuummale*  to,     *    ^    ,   232 
Coxijumption,  ffway,     ♦  234 
Cont^iffiifn,  .    .    .    .    .    .  232 

VijTiiaaiov^w  ■  ■  -  -  *  232 
CoFitnin,  e€i7i»pri«<,  .  .  231 
ConidmiiMjie,  io,     .    .    .  232 

Conitfmn,  to 232 

CunUmplate,  to 232 

ConUmptibic £32 

Con  lempt  uu  iis,  eontempf- 

iU0 .   232 

Cordt^d^  to,     ......   232 

ConttiatioQ^  dif tension,  237 
Ctnitcntion,  aiTtfe. .    .    .   253 

Conirntmcnl,  .....   232 

C-orjt«t,  contenrft   .    .    .  232 
Cont^guoua.  adi^c^nK   -  222 
Coniinusd,  ......  232 

CoFvfinwan^tf,  .....  233 

CkMitiDimtioa,    ^ontimi* 

anf«', ^32 

Continue,  to 232 

CQnlinu4^,  to 233 

C<»[itiDued,  continual,   .   232 

CorUrti^iir<J 233 

Ctmiradw/.  (fl»  ....  233 
Contrary.  advtr*4, .  ,  .^  222  ' 
ContFKit,  Cinnptvvtdiit  .  230  { 
Coniribut«,79ndlict..    .  2^1 1 


Synonym*  — Omi  . : 

Cunthve.  eo7i««rl,  .    ,    .  231 

CoTarovtTi,  to 233 

€itnium<^ifmt,  ....  233 
Contiimdy.  r«pr«idi,  .  261 
Convenient,  .....  233 
Conveajcnt.  commQdi^fU9i2rd>Q 
CoQveQCpdfn^^,  ,  ,  ,  230 
Convfrraiible, /oeefiavj..  240 
Conucrjan/p  .....  233 
CanverBQiifm^  ....  233 
C-onvei^e,  t^^nms^ttniemt  ^  230 

ConoCTl .  233 

CDAine^.  to 233 

CoDvicU  cniruAal,.  .  .  233 
CoavLDce^  conpLc'* .  .  .  233 
Con^'inytiiis.  cionclutivei  231 

Convitfioj^ 233 

Cool,  diipawtonote^  .  .  237 
Ccpu,  ........  233 

Copu.  to 2^3 

Co^ui/te i   ,    ,  ^3 

Cordial,  Acartt^,  ....  244 

Corr^cl^    .......  233 

CorrectT  amtnd,     ,    *    .  224 
CorretOffn,  ,.,...   233 
CoJTectaeBs.  iv4tn«i«,    .  247 
Corresptfnd^  to*    .    .    .    .  233 

Corroborate,  eoi^i^i'm,  .  231 
Corrupt,  coRlciJntniiti^,  .  232 
Corruption^  depravity t  .  235 

CoU,    .    .    .  , 233 

Oouiu«l,  adjdee, ....  222 

Count.  iHiiculolc,    ...  227 
C'QunJ€Tia/icff,  to, .    .    .    ,    233 
Country,  iaiMl,   .    »    .    .   247 
Ccurctffe,       ......    233 

Coura^Cr  jiravenf,  .    .    .  227 

Cffver 233 

C'ntwr,  'o*     ......   233 

Covftt,  desire, .....   235 

Crack,  break ,227 

Gmvo,  frw. 226 

Create,  cause,  .  .  .  ,  228 
Cr«Ate,  mflJtf,      .    .    ■    .    24S 

Credit 233 

Credit,  bff^f/, 226 

Creed, /ailA,   .....   240 

Crew. dand,     .    ,    ,    .    ,   220 
Cnme,     .......   233 

Critninal,    .,*.,«   233 
Criterion,     .    ,    .    .    .    .    234 

C  n  tic:  Ls  m .  afit  wtad»er#i(inr22  4 
Drooked,  Qvku^ard,  .  .225 
CrcwH.  awkward,  .  .  .  226 
Cross,  captious,  .    .    .    ,22$ 

CriM-l 234 

Cniab.  break,  .....  227 

Cry,  ca« 22S 

Cfvinp.  ....,.,  234 
Culprjtt  criintnai,  .  .  ,  233 
Cultivation,  .  .  .  .  ,  234 
Culture,  cuUit>ation,  ,  .234 
CuuDJng,  art.      ....  224 

Cwre, 234 

Cure,  to 234 

Cuncriu,  .,,..,.    234 
Curr«at,  stream^-.  .    .    .  253 

Curior^.       ..,.,.   234 
Custody,  ketpinff,  ,    .    .247 
Custom,  .......  234 

Ciulom,  usoffe*  .  .  «  .  264 
Daih,  ...,,.,  234 
Daizipoeu,  nuntflin,     ,  248 

Danger 234 

Darinc.  .....,,  234 

Dark,  ........  234 

Daijut^  df^moi^.      ,    .    .  237 
Deadly.   .......  234 

Debate,  abase,  .  ,  ,  .221 
Debate,  to,  ...,,.  234 

DfMlitif, 234 

Dfht,    ,,,.,..,   234 

Decot/ 234 

Deceif.     ......       234 

Deceit.  oH,     .    .    .    .       221 

I>eedtful,/aU;ciciotfti  240 
JJeeeifw,     .....       234 

Diemcv .       234 

Deception,  d^ceitt  ,    ,       234 

Decided 234 

Deeisiim,    ..*.,,  334 


Syfionymj  -^  Oon . ; 

Deeijjre^  conclusiift^ .    .  231 
Deei-^ire,  d«ctd«d^   .     .    .  234 
Declaim^  to*    ...      .     .   234 

Decinre,  to, ,    .    .     .     .    .  234 

Declare,  dieeottr,   ...  237 
Dfecliae.  d«r<2y,  .     ,     .    .  234 
Decline,  ri^/tejv.  .     ...  251 

Decorum,  deeeiwy.      .    .   234 
Decree,    ...         ...   234 

Dmii&sU.  to,    .    .     ...  234 

Deduce,  dcrnwt  .     .    .    .  23S 

D«duc*io»,  ..,,..  235 
Deduciiot],  eanabiiHit,.  231 

D*em,  iAiRfc 253 

D^face^  to*  ,  .^  ,  _  »  .  235 
Defeat,  6ea/,  .  .  .  ,  .  236 
Defect,  tUmish,  _  ,  .  236 
Z>f/ee/iw.    .    ,    ,    .    ,    .  235 

Df/end,  to, 235 

Defend,  apolcoisv^  .    .    .  224 
Defend,  ffimrd,  ....  243 

Df/ffidant.  ......  235 

Defender,  -  .  .  ,  ,  .  235 
Defender,  d^qfendlafil,  .  235 
Deference,  ecmif>tomefiir.?11 
Deticicnt,  d^fecCma,  .  .  235 
Detil«.  contoAtslMte^  .    .  233 

Dffiniie,  . 235 

Deform,  ddaem^  ,  .  .  235 
Defmud,  cAeoi,  .  ...  23 
Dep:rflde,  G6a»e,.     .    .    .  221 

Deity ,    .   235 

Dejection,    ...     ...  235 

Drle^xUt^  to.     .    .     .     .    .  235 

Deles»t«,  to  deitemt*,  .  235 
Dei i berate,  conJuSt,    .    .  233 
Deliljpmte,  lir&ol^,      .    .   234 
Delicate,  /tiw.      ,     .    .    .   241 
DelJn^uflntH  ojjfewiiir,    .   2^ 
Deli  tier.  Iff,       ......  235 

Df  nwnd.  to.     .     .     ,    ,    .  235 
Demur.    .,,....  235 

B'^rtr.  rr>,  ...,,.  235 
Dtmsto.  to,  .     .    ^    .    .    .  23S 
Dentf0,  Midt.  .....  3S3 

Dfny.  to«      ......  235 

Deny,  ci?nlrviihel,    .    .    .  233 
Depict,  paint,     .     .    ,    .  2« 
Depti^t,  to,      .     .         .    .   235 

Dfportfjit.    .     .  ...   2S 

Z>fp<j*a,  ....  .    .  255 

Depravatioo,  d^^rwettjt,  235 
Ditprain/ir,  .......  235 

DepreuQiOci,  ■f^f/■r1|&w^  <  233 
Deprive,  WcBee.  ^  .  .  231 
DfjXA,  .,.,...  235 
Depute,  «OM«£Ni«i^  .  .  2:^' 
Depute,  de{tmmtt^    ....  235 

Deputy,  to  dehtgats^  .    .  ^^^' 

Derive,  to, 2.v 

lJi?wriptioii,  AH<L  ...  2:3 

£»*8er*,     .    .    .    ,     .     ,    .  235 

Dcvert,  obandon^  .  2^'. 

Deaert.  a^ilttry.  .  25: 

Dtition,  to,  <    ,  .  3Si 

Z)cnre,  to,  „    ^    .  .21^ 

Deiir«,  6<9,    ^    .         .    .  22t 

Dfist,  to^    .     .    .  .    .  2.V 

Desolate.  MililteiFy,  ,    .    .  2:': 

Despair ,    .    -  i'»^ 

Despise,  c^iifaiim,  .    .   .  :i^ 

l>e«|v>ndency.  4ecfH«r,  .  2S: 

D^potLc,  <l^«^^^Ue,      .    .  '22i 

Deatiriation.  dcsHmm,     .  SJ^ 
D^tine.  dftol.     ..,.23^ 

Destiny,  ...     .     .     .    .  t» 

Deetitute,  harm.  .     .    .    .  ^ 

Destitute,  formikmm^  .    .  ^42 

Di?*(rrti^,  to,      .     .     .    ,    .  SJi 

De^lm^iion,     ......  23* 

Detuttory,  aurettrirg    ^    .  S.M 

Detain.  Aeld,  .    ,     «    .    .  ^»4 

Dfttoc*.  to. 2S 

Dei«t.  «>f»tl**;  .     .    .    .  S* 

jDef(?TTBin*,  to#     ,     #    .    •  1-* 

DeteriiiitiHl,  ilwifJiJ^    .  Zj* 

Detest,  a**er,  ,  .  .  .  T- 
DetMt,  A^,  .    .     .,.««< 

i>svHtto,  tOf.    *    .         .    .  3M 

Deviate,  cfegfi,    ^    .    .  19 
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Bynonynui  —  Oon. : 

DwUt,tOj 236 

Devote,  dedieaie,  ...  234 

Dexterous,  eletter, .    .    .  230 

Diftloffue.converMium,.  233 

Dictate, 236 

Dictate,  to, 236 

Dictionary, 236 

Die,io 236 

Deference, 236 

DOrerenl, 236 

DtMcuUiee, 236 

DiMeuUy 236 

Diffidence,  dtafnutf,  .    .  238 

Diffidence,  modecly.  .    .  248 

Diffuee 236 

D'lttMae,  epread, .   ...  252 

Dig!»t,abridemerU,  .    .  221 

Vigmt,  diapoee,     ...  237 

D%greM,to, 236 

DUaU,  to 236 

Diiigcnt, 236 

Diligent,  active 222 

Dim,  dark 234 

Diminutive,  little, .   .    .  247 

Diocese,  OMAoprie,     .    .  226 

Direct,  oondtiee,.    ...  231 

Direction 236 

Disability,  tfiobiiify,.    .  245 

Dieaffeetion, 236 

Dieappear,  to,    ,    ...  237 
Disapprob«tk>u,  di^ 

vteaeure, 237 

Dteapprove,  to,  ...    .  237 

Disaster.  Mtom»<y.    .    .  227 

DisMief, 237 

Discipline,  eaneetion,  .  233 

Diaelaim,  to, 237 

Disclose.  2ni6Zt«A.  ...  250 

Discontinue,  O0CMS,    .    .  228 

Discord, 237 

Discord,  disssnston,  .    .  237 

Diaeover,  to 237 

Discover,  detect,     .    .    .  236 

Discover,  find,  ....  241 

Discredit 237 

Discretion,  judpment,   .  247 
Discriminate,dwfifitfiiMA,237 

Discuss,  to, 237 

Disdain,  eofitemn,  .    .    .  232 

Disdain,  haughtineee,  .  244 

Disease,  dtsordsr,  •    .    .  237 

Diseased,  sieft,   ....  252 

Disfigure,  d^cKS,  .    .    .  235 

Disgrace,  otoss,     .    .    .  221 

Disgrace,  discredit,  .    .  237 

Disgrace,  diehonor,   .    .  237 

Disgmse,  eonceai,  .    .   .  231 

Dieauet, 237 

DieKoneet, 237 

Diehonor, 237 

Disinclinatiozi,  dieUke, .  237 

Die7oint,to, 237 

Dielike, 237 

Dislike,  dieapprove,  .   .  237 

Disloyalty,  dieaffeetion,  236 

Dismal,  dtdt, 238 

Diemay,  to 237 

Dismember,  diej'oint,  .  237 

Disorder, 237 

Disorder,  confueion,  .   .  232 

Disown,  dieclaiin,  .   .    .  237 

Dieparitp, 237 

Dutpatesumate,   ....  237 

Dispatch,  Aasten,  ...  244 

Diepel,  to, 237 

Dirpenee,  to, 237 

Disperw,  dis]9«{,    .    .    .  237 

Diepieaevre 237 

Diepoeal, 237 

Diepoee,  to, 237 

Disposition,   .....  237 

Disposition,  disposal,  .  237 

Disprove,  confute, .   .    .  232 

Dispute,  contend,  .    .   .  232 

Dispute,  controvsH,   .    .  233 

Dispute,  ditTsrsnce,  .    .  236 

Disregard,  to, 237 

Dissemble.  eoneeoZ,   .    .  231 

Dissension. 237 

Dissimulation,   eimdt^ 

<»om 252 


FAOB 

Synonjrma  — -  Oon. : 

Distant, 237 

Distemper,  disorder,.    .  237 

Distinct,  d^^srsnt,.    .    .  236 

Distinction,  deference, .  236 

Distinctly,  dsarly,    .    .  230 
Distinauxsk,  to,.    .    .    .237 

Distinguish,  abstract,  .  221 

Distinguiehed,    ....  237 

Distort,  turn 254 

Distress 237 

Distress,  to 238 

Distress,  afflict 222 

Distribute,  dispstiss,.    .  237 

Distribute,  divtde,.    .    .  238 

Distrust 238 

Disturb,  to, 238 

Disturb,  (rou62e,    .    .    .  253 

Diurnal,  daily,  ....  234 

Diversity,  difference,    .  236 

Divert,  amuse,  ....  224 

Divide,  to, 238 

Divine,  Qodlike,    ...  243 

Divine,  quess,    ....  243 

Divine,  holy. 245 

Divinity,  det<v 235 

Divulge,  pu5{isA,  .    .    .  250 

Do,  ac( 221 

Doctrine, 238 

Dogma,  doctrine,  .    .    .  238 

Dogmatical,  con/idefU,  .  231 

Doleful,  piteous,    ...  249 

Domestic,  servant,     .    .  252 
Domineering,  imperious,  245 

Dominion,  emptre,    .    .  238 

Donation,  gift 242 

Doom,  destiny 236 

Doubt, 238 

Doubt,  to, 238 

Doubt,  dcmiur 235 

DowniaU, /o/i,   ....  240 

Drag,  draw, 238 

Draw,  to, 238 

Dread,  awe 225 

Dreadful, /ear/uZ,  .    .    .241 

Dreadful, /ormuto&fe,  .  242 

Dream, 238 

Drench,  soak 252 

Drudge,  servant,    .    .    .  252 

Drudgery,  vwrk,    ...  255 

DueTdeb*, 234 

DuU, 238 

Durable 238 

Duration,  eontintkince,.  232 

Duty,  .    .  , 238 

DweU,  abide, 221 

Each,  att. 223 

Ease, 238 

Easy, 238 

Eclipse,  to, 238 

Economical,  penuriow,  249 

Edict,  decree, 234 

Education, 238 

Efiface,  blotoiU 226 

Effect,  to 238 

Effect,  occompZts^.    .    .  221 

Effect,  eonseouencs,  .    .  232 

Effeminate, /etrude,  .    .  241 

Effort,  attempt,  ....  225 

Effort,  endeat^or.    .    .    .  239 

Effusion 238 

Egotistical,  opinumated,  249 

Ejaculation,  effusion,   .  238 

EldeHu, 238 

Eligible 238 

Elucidate,  explain,    .    .  240 
Bmbarrassmenta,   .    .    .  238 
Embarrassments,   diffi- 
culties,      286 

Embolden,  encourage,  .  239 

Embrace,  daep,    .    .    .  229 

Embrace,  comprise,  .   .  231 

Emend,  amend. ....  224 

Emergency,  ect^enctt,  .  240 

Eminent,  dietinguiehcd,  237 

Emissary, 238 

Empire, 238 

Employ,  to, 238 

Employment,  business,  227 

Empower,  commission,  230 

Empty,  hoOow,  ....  246 

Enoirole,  siuTOMiid,  .   .  263 


FAflC 

Ssmonjrma  —  Con.: 

Encomium 23^ 

Encompass,  surround, .  253 

Encounter,  ottodl;,     .    .  225 

Bncouraoe,  to,    ....  239 

Encourage,  e^ser, .    .   .  229 
Encydopadia,  dietionf 

ary, 33a 

End,  to. .239 

End,  aim 1£2Z 

Endeavor 239 

Endeavor,  to, 2S9 

Endeavor,  attempt,    .    .  225 

Endless,  etenual,    ...  23^ 
Endow,  invest,  .    .    .    .246 

Endue,  invest,   ....  246 

Energy 230 

Engage,  attract 225 

Engagement,  businees, .  227 

Engagement,  promise, .  250 

ErUarpe,  to 239 

Enlighten,  iUuminate,  .  245 

Enliven,  animate, .   .    .  224 

Enmity 239 

Enormous, 23V) 

Enough, 239 

Ensample,  saMimpIe,  .    .  239 
Entanglements,  embar* 

rassmente, 238 

Enterprising 239 

Entertain,  amuse. .    .    .  224 

Enter  upon,  begin,  .   .  226 

Entreat,  bfv*  .    .    .    .    .  226 

Environ,  mtrrfmnd,    .    .  253 

Knvoy^  amUifi^Modor,  ^   ,  S23 

Bevy,  jc<iit/usp,  ■    ,   ,  ,  247 

Ephemerifl,  co/^ndor,    ,  227 

Epicure,  fenfuaUst,  *    <  252 
Epidemif&lp  eimitiffUntSw  232 

Epbtl*.  Utter 247 

Epithet,  .......  239 

EpitomH.  abridgment,   .  221 

Eqiijibk,  cgu4Sf,  ....  23^ 

Equ^al 239 

E^iuirdf^atc,  rmde,    ^    ,  2^ 
KhI  ui  vaca  tio  n.atf^kguity^  223 

.  Etaee,  WoJ  out,   ....  2m 

KrraT,  .,....,,  239 

Erudidoa^  knoxdedg^t   .  247 

Krupiion,    ......  239 

Easftv,  a/f<rfnp^»  ...»  2^5 

F'l?<tabii4h,  cron^mif     *    *  232 

K*it««p>,  i^aluA 254 

Esttimate^  ffl,    .    ,    ,    ,    ,  23y 

EUrntiL  .,*.,.,  239 

Euln^V,  €7icomiMm,    .    .  239 

EvatU.  to,    .    .    .    .    ,    ,  230 

Even,  eqmd, 239 

Bvent.      .......  239 

Event*  Cfl7i*#^i**mre»  ,    ,  232 

EveHaatinR,  eteryial,  ,    ,  239 

Every,  aiL  .    ....  223 

Kvitlenc©,  de^ponerUt  y    ,  235 

Evident^  apparent,    ,    *  224 

Evince,  araue,   ....  224 

Ezact. . 239 

ArqeJ,  to,    .....    .  239 

T^TAminef  dueuu, ,    .    ,  237 

Ei^ampU,    .,.,.,  239 

Kxaaper^tfl,  aoffra&^, .  223 

Except,  bevidte,     .    .    ,  226 
Except,  unlisa^      ,    .    .254 

EKchiinKeH,  change,     ,    .  229 

Iy^Ht«.  ia.    ......  2m 

Excite,  avKtken,     ,    ^    ,  225 

Exclaim,  call,     .    .    ,    .  228 

Enculr>&te,  apQlogiie,   .  224 

Exculpate,  tfxonerate^   ,  240 

Excvrxion,  ....,♦  239 

/?j«i*fi,  to,  .    .    .    ...  239 

ExpiMo,  apologise,,    .    ,  224 

Erecv£e.  to,     .    .    .    .    ,  240 

ET<?cyte*  acc^mplieht     .  ^1 

Extmpt,  free,     .    »    .    ,  242 

Kzenyuf^  (o,    .    ,    ,    .    ,  2*0 

Exertion,  eruUavar,  .    .  239 

Exhibit,  give,     ...  243 
l^xiiibition,  vww,  .    .    .252 

Exhilarate,  animate,  ^    -  224 1 

E^aenr.y^ 240 

ExilA,  banishment,     .    .  22fl 

Exist,  be ,    ,  S26 
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Synonyms  —  Con. : 

Ezongrate.  to.      .    ,    .    .   240 

Kxpand.  dii^te 236 

Expacid.  spread,    .    .    .   252 
Eipcdifnev,    .....   240 

ExpfdietU.  ......   240 

Expedite,  htuten,  ,    ,    .  244 
ExpedJtiouA.  dUigcrtt,    .  236 
Kxpenae,  caxt^    ....  233 

Expert,  clever,  «...  230 
Expiate,  aioTu  for,    .    .   225 

ExpirR,  die 236 

ExplatTi.  to,  ^  .  .  .  .  240 
ExpLo^iof).  enipiion^ .  .  239 
Expagiuhi^,  to.  .  .  .  .  240 
Expound.  €Xpiain,  .  .  240 
ExpuL^JctD.  hanithment,  22A 
ExpuneQ,  blot  out,  ,  ,  226 
Extend.  cr^tarQi,  ,  .  .  239 
Kxteuaive,    t^mpr^ym' 

site 231 

Exterior p  oufzcvtrd,  .  .  249 
Ext«rtiiLl,  oufiward,    ,    .  249 

Extort,  exact 239 

ETiraneau^^  .....  240 
Enra&rdiikaru,  ....  240 
Exirai^Q^afiA.  .  ,  ,  .  .  240 
ExtriiLSiCf  extraneixue,   .   240 

Eruba-Qnt, 240 

Face.  CGnfroni^  .    .    .    .  232 

Fa^ciiifus,   ......   240 

Fuct,  ciTcumetancet    ,    .  229 
Faetiaua,     ......    240 

Faculty,  ability,     .    .    .   221 
F&iliire,  instAvency,   .    .  246 
Fair,   ........  240 

Faith,.    .......   240 

FaJOi,  beli^, 226 

FaithM. 240 

Faithless 240 

Fall,    ........   240 

Falloiiious,.    .....   240 

Falter,  hetilate.  .    .    ,.  .  244 

Futne 240 

Familmrr  conversant.  .  233 
FamiUar,/ir«,  «...  242 
Fiim<mM,      ......  240 

Fanciful 240 

Fanct/i     .    .  , 240 

Fancy,  conceit,  ,  ,  .  .  231 
F&utoi^tic&l/aitci/uJ^  .  240 
Far.  distani,  ,  .  .  .  .  237 
FafltnoCL,  tust&m,  .  ,  .  234 
Fa'^liiou.  form^  ....  242 
Fatal,  dfudly,  ....  234 
Fate,  chQnce*  ....  229 
Fate,  c/ijiirtif,     ....  236 

Fatigue.  . 240 

Fauft,  blemith 226 

Fault,  ftror,  .....  239 
Favor,  cT^Jitj      ....   233 

Ftarfid 241 

Fearful,  afraid,  ....  222 
FcflrlfiM,  6oW.  ....  227 
Feasible^  coiimilii*.     .    .   230 

Fwble,  wifok 254 

Fed,  («,.......   241 

Ftion.  <^,    ..,-..   241 

Ftliciiaid,  to^ 241 

Felon,  crtmina^     .    .    .    233 

Fti^m^k 241 

Feminize,  forude,  *    .    .   241 

Ferocicua 241 

FeTttni^  , 241 

Fetoh.  bring. 227 

Feyd.  tjuarrrl 250 

FideUty, /fliWi,  ....  240 
Fiefc*,  /erociowt,  .  .  .241 
Fiery.  Aet,  ......  246 

Final 241 

FiTtd.  to,.    ......   2AI 

Find  fauU  ieith,  to,   .    .   241 

Fin^ 241 

Fine,  beautiful 226 

Finiih,  ciose.  .....   230 

Fiiiiibed,  c<mTMe,   .   .  231 
Fiiiiti,     .......  241 

Firm,  .......  241 

Firm,  hard 244 

Firmness,  c<mMaficv,     .  232 

Fit,  . 241 

FitDQSs,  etpediencu* .    .  240 
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Fitted,  competent,  ...  231 

Fixed,  firm,    .....  241 

Flagitious,  heitunu,  .    .  244 

Flagrant,  AtftnoM,     .    .  244 

FlaUerer 241 

FhLW,blemi9h 226 

FlexUfU 241 

FlueHuUe,  to, 241 

Follow,  to 241 

FoUoxver, 241 

FoUy 241 

Fona.  affectionate,     .    .  222 

Fond,  induloent,    ...  246 

Fool, 241 

Foolery. /otty 241 

Foolhardy 241 

Foolish,  irrational,    .    .  247 

Footstep,  mark,    .   .    .  248 

Force, 241 

Force,  compel 230 

Force,  energy,    ....  239 

Forcible,  eoffeni,    ...  230 

Forebode,  attovr,  .    .    .  225 

Forefathera 241 

Fore^EO,  give  t<p.    .    .    .  243 

Foreign,  extraneoue,  .    .  240 

For^eU,to 241 

Forgetfulneee,     ....  242 

Forgive,  to, 242 

Forlorn, /or«aib«n, .    .    .  242 

Form, 242 

Form,  to, 242 

Form,  make, 248 

FormUabU 242 

Forsake,  a6afMion,     .    .  221 

Foreaken, 242 

Foratoear,  to, 242 

Fortify,  etrenffthen,   .    .  253 

Fortitude,  courage,   .    .  233 

Fortunate,  happy,    .    .  244 

Fortune,  chance,   .    .    .  229 

Foster,  to 242 

Foundation, 242 

FraaOe, 242 

Frail,/raaa« 242 

Frank, 242 

Fraud,  deceil 234 

Fraudulent, /eUZoetous, .  240 

Free, 242 

Free,  frank 242 

Freedom 242 

Frenzy,  madness,  .    .    .  248 

Frequent,  to 242 

Frequently,  oommon^i/, .  230 

Freeh,  new, 248 

Fretful,  captious,  .    .    .  228 

Friendly,  amica&fe,   .    .  224 

Fright,  alarm 223 

Frighten,  to 242 

Frightful, /aai/u/, .    .    .  241 

FumU,  execute,  ....  240 

Funeral, 242 

Furious,  violent,    .    .    .  254 

Furnish,  provide,  .    .    .  250 

Fury,  anger 224 

Fury,  madness,  ....  248 

Gait,  carriage,    ....  228 

Gale,  breete 227 

Gallant,  brave 227 

Gamesome,  playful,  .    .  249 

Gang,  band, 226 

Gap,  breach 227 

Gape,  to 242 

Gather,  to,  .    .    .  .242 

Gase,  gape, 242 

General, 242 

Generally,  eommon/y,    .  230 

Generous,  beneficent,     .  226 

Genius,  tnteUeet,    ...  246 

Genius,  taste,     ....  253 

Genteel 242 

GentU 242 

Gesticulation,  action,  .  222 

Gesture,  aelion, .    .    .    .  222 

Gift 242 

Gtve,  to 242 

Give,  to, 243 

Give  up,  (o, 243 

Gladness, /oy 247 

G  anee,  obmpts,    ...  243 

Glaaoa,  look, ais 


PAQli 

Ssmonsrms  — •  CJon. : 

Glaring, 243 

GUde,  sitp 252 

GUmpae,     .- 243 

Gloomy,  duU 238 

Glory 243 

Gl&ry,  to, 243 

Gl€>aaa,ry, dictionary,.    .  236 

GodUke 243 

Good-humor,    good-na- 
ture,     243 

Good-nature, 243 

Govern,  to 243 

Government, 243 

Grace 243 

Graceful,  6aeotnfna,  .  .  226 
Grand,  prrnf ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  243 
(iriiit,  aiiow,  ,  .  .  .  .  223 
(imiit,  ou^.  ....  242 
GnLt^i^ul,  acceptable,  .    .221 

Gratify,  i^ 243 

Grutifv^  aatvif^^  ,  .  .  251 
Gnitiliide,thanIiJulneM,  253 

CraluUouSt 243 

Grave 243 

GrcQi,  -    .    , 243 

Creeling,  eolvte,    ,    .    .251 

Grief  p  aM^tion 222 

Gripe,  prfaifp  .....   250 

GTtjarit     *.*....   243 

GroMs,      .......  243 

Ground,  f^undatum,  *   .  242 

Grow.  b€ 226 

Grow,  iticreatet  .    .    *    .  246 

Guard 243 

Guard,  to 243 

BuArdJann  guardt  .  *  .  243 
Gtit»s,  to,  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  243 
G^fft,  ,....,,.  243 
Guide,  lead,    .....   247 

Guilen  deceit 234 

Guiit 243 

Glut,  bteete,  ....  227 
Habit,  ciwtom,   ,         .    .   234 

Habit,  fftrt^ir 243 

HtibitaU&n,  .....  243 
Hale,  draw,  .....  238 
Halbw.  dedicate.  ...  234 
Handsomep  tMM(i/fjJ,  .  226 
Haiikpr  after,  desire,  .  235 
Happen^  iOt    .    ,    -    »    .   244 

Hnppii 244 

lluniKi.  distress,  .  .  .  238 
JiarboT,    ,...*..    244 

Hnrbor, /o3(er 242 

Hard 244 

ihirdlu,   .......   244 

Ilnrmony,  cotjcortf,  .  .  231 
ilcmtCp  raihr\ta&,     ■    .    .   251 

Hasten,  to 244 

Hasty,  cwsory, ....  234 

HaU,  to, 244 

HaUful, 244 

Haughtiness 244 

Haul,  draw,    ......  238 

Haunt, /re«u«rU,    ...   242 

Have,  to. 244 

Haven,  harbor 244 

Hazard,  to 244 

Hasard,  chance,  .  .  .  229 
Hazard,  danger,     .    .    .  234 

r[i-'A,fhi€f 229 

Htal.  c*.ir( 234 

ihiiUhful,        244 

He/iltbyp  sound,     .    .    .  252 

Mtap,  ii}, 244 

HeArken.  mend,  .  .  .  225 
Hearaay*  fame.  ....   240 

//raHi/ 244 

Heave,  lift,  .....  247 
Heavenlv.  c^estial,  .  .  228 
Hear^nlVp  O&dlike,    .    .  243 

Herd 244 

IlnnoUfi,^        244 

Help,  to 244 

H(>re9V.  heterodoxy,  .    .  244 

Ilciniai/^,  Uj 244 

HpAilat«,  demur,  .  .  .  235 
H«^ilAtton,  demur,  .  .  235 
ftftcrodoxy^  .....  244 
Hiddon,  secret,  ....  251 
Bide,  eonctai 281 
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Ssmonyms  —  Oon. : 

Hide,  cover 233 

High 244 

Hinder,  to, 244 

Hinder,  retard,  .    .    .    .  S.")! 

Hint,  allude 223 

Hire,  allowance,     .    .    .  223 

Hoist,  lift, 247 

Hold,  to 244 

Hold,  to 245 

Holiness, 245 

Hollow, 245 

Holy 245 

Home,  habitation, .    .    .243 

Honor,  to 245 

Honor,  glory, 243 

Horrible, /saf/ul.  ...  241 
Horrid, /sat/irf,  ...  241 
Hostile,  adverse,  .  .  .  222 
Hostility,  enmity, ...  239 

Hot :   ...  245 

House,  habitation, .    .    .  243 

Hug.  clasp, 229 

Human, 245 

Himiane,  human,  .  .  .  245 
Humanity,  benevolence,  226 

Humble,      245 

Hiunble,  abase 221 

Humidity,  moisture, .    .   248 

Humor, 245 

Humor,  gratify,  .  .  .  243 
Hurricane,  breete, .    .    .  227 

Hurry,  hasten 244 

Hurtful, 246 

Idea. 246 

Ideal 246 

Idiot, /«i 241 

Idh,     ........   245 

111.  badly,    ......    220 

illuminatt^  to,    ....    245 

llluininp.  itluvRinatf,     .    245 
lllu^trAte^  rjpfain,     .     .    240 
Illustrious,  dxiii\n^ished,23il 
niuitriuUfip  famous,    .    .    24Q 
Imagioary,  idtal,  .    ,    .    245 
ImtiEintLUfin,  faney,  .    .    240 
Imagiimtion.  idea,     .    *   245 
Imagine,  opprehcwi,      .   224 
Imagine,  think.      .    .    .    253 

Imbecility,  rff^iWlf,  .        234 

Imminent, 245 

impair,  tv, 245 

Impart,  communicate,  .  230 
Impeach,  accuse.  .  .  .221 
Impediment,  dtfficuliy,  236 
Impel,  actuate,  ....  222 
Impending,  tmmtnsnf,  .  245 

Imperious, 245 

Impetuous,  viclent,  .  .  254 
Impious,  irreligious, .    .  247 

Implicate,  to, 245 

Implore,  beg, 226 

Importunity,   soUeila- 

Hon 252 

Impostor,  deceiver,  .  .  234 
Improve,  am/end,  .    .    .  224 

Impugn,  to, 245 

Inability 246 

Inadvertency, 245 

Inattention,   inadveri' 

ency, 245 

Incident,  circumstance,  229 
Incident,  event,  ....  239 

Incite,  excite 239 

Inclination, 245 

Inclination,  disposition,  237 

Incline,  lean, 247 

Inclose,  to 246 

Inclose,  circumscribe,  .  229 
Include,  comprise,  .  .  231 
Include,  inclose,  .  .  .  246 
Incontrovertible,  indubv- 

table 246 

Inconvenienee,  to,  .    .    .  246 

Increase,  to 246 

Increase,  enlarge,  .  .  .  239 
Incradulity,  unbdief,  .  254 
Indebted,  tobe,  .    .    .    .246 

Indifferent 246 

Indignation,  onofr,  .  .  224 
Indisputable,      indubi' 

iable 246 


Synonyms  -^  Cbo. : 

iodividualTparficuldr,  .   240 

iDciolent,  \diie 245 

fntluitiJ^U 246 

Induee,  aetimte,  *  ,  .  222 
Indulge,  foMtrr„  .  .  _  .  242 
Iddulge,  erat*fy,     ...    243 

Imlui^cnt,   , 246 

Industriotia,  orfftv,  .  .  222 
1  n  effable,  urispetikahU, .  254 
I n*y quality,  dupanUi^,  .  237 
J  uexp  reauble.  UTUp^ai>' 

^Ur,     .....      .    .   254 

Infamout.  .  .  ,  .  .  .  246 
liiiei:tion,  contagiott, .  .  232 
Inference,  eondMMOfi,  .  231 
InfideUty,  unbelief.  .  .  254 
Infinite,  boundless,     .    .  227 

Infirm,  weak, 254 

Infirmity,  dokUty,     .    .  234 
Influence,  credit,   .     .    .  233 
Itiform.  to,  ...    .     .    .  246 

/  nformatiifn^  .     .    .     •     ,   246 
IngdTi'iQiia.itigiffnuBiu*^   •  246 
Ineenuiiift  ....     ...   246 

higrnuoitf,      ....,,   246 

lii^GnnoUA.franitt  .     ,    .   242 
tni^ratiate,  inAftWOfift    .  246 
Itjhiibit,  oLid*,   ^    ,     ,    .   221 
Inbuniai>.  cTi«»£^     .     «    .  234 
IhLiiiical,  adv</r.3e,  ,     ,    .   223 
Iniquitous,  tcncked,     ,    .   255 
lujuiictioEi.  cowLmaf^,  .   230 
Injure,  impair,  ....   245 

III  jury.  tf];ifj|iev^   ...   246 
injiiJttice,     ......  246 

ItiQuii-e,  ask,  .     .     ^     .    .  235 
Inquisitive^  etinoHit#,  ,    .  234 
Iti^idf,     .......  246 

in^nuate,  to,  >    ,    ,    ^    .  246 
Insinuation,    .     .     *    ,    .  246 
tn^itt,  fo,    .    «     .     ,     .    .  346 
InMoli'ency, ...  .  246 

Inspire!,  animaht^    .  .   221 

Iniitancc,  GcampU,     .    .    239 
Instant,    ...     .     ,     .    b    246 

Ihftruetp  infom,  ,  ,  .  216 
In»tfuettoQ,  advicft  ,  .  222 
Instruct  ion.  pdvcisiiim^.  286 
In.9u]t^  a^rontt  .  .  ,  .  222 
/ nitutreetion,  .....  246 

IntAUrt 2fi 

IriTWWt.  undi^stixn^nig,  254 
1  rLleliE^nc«,ir\/'onQhiei4SK,246 
liitcUit^euce.  urtd/erst^mi 

ing 254 

Intend,  design,  ....  235 

Interchange, 246 

Interest 246 

Interior,  inside.  .  .  .  246 
Interment,  burial,  .  .  227 
Intermission,  eeasoHon,  226 
Interposition,   isdervat^ 

Hon, 246 

Interpret,  explain,  ,  .  240 
Interrogate,  ask.  .  ,  .  225 
Interrupt,  d»«fur5,      .    .  238 

Interval, 246 

Intervention, 246 

Interview,  meetinQ,  .  .  24S 
Intimidate. /rtaAton, .  .  26 
Intrepid,  bold,  ....  2S7 
Introductory,  preriovs,  250 

Intrude,  to 246 

Invalid, 246 

Inveigh,  declaina,  .    .    .  234 

Invent,  find, 241 

Inveet,  to 246 

Invigorate,  strewgdben.  .  2S3 
Invite,  attract,    ....  235 

Invite,  call 23S 

Involve.  impHeaie,     .    .  24$ 

Ire.  anger, 234 

Irrational, 247 

Irrefragable.  indubitaiae^H* 

Irreligious, 247 

Irritate,  affgrwfaie,  .  .  29 
Issue,  eonsetuence,  ,  .  23! 
Issue,  offspring,  .  .  .  2fS 
Jaimi,  excursion,    ...  29 

Jealousy, 24* 

Jilt,  eotuette, 2Si 
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Synonyma  —  Con.: 
JocoMt  faceUcuB,  . 
Jocular,  facetiouSt 
Journey t 

JtuiffmerU,  .... 
Judgment*  deemon. 
Justify,  apologit^* 

Juttne— 

Juvenile,  yotUhfult 
Keen,  acute,  . 
Keen,  Bharp,  . 
Keep,  to,  .  . 
Keep,AoU,  . 
KeeptnOt  .  . 
Kind,  ajJeetionaUt 
Kindness,  benevolence^ 


Kinglv,  roual,    .    . 
Knavish,  aiekoneet. 


Know,  to,  .  ,  . 
Knowedge,  .  . 
Labor,  toork,  .  . 
Laborious,  active, 
Lack,  iMznt,  .  . 
Lag,  linoer,  .  . 
Lament,  eompLain^ 
Lament,  deptort. 

Land 

Large 

Laii;e,  great,  .  . 
Lassitude,  fatigue. 
Lasting,  dunme. 
Latent,  eeeret,  . 
Laudable,  .  .  . 
Lavish,  extravagant. 
Lay,  lie,  ... 
Lay,  put,  .  .  . 
Lay  hold  of,  to,  . 
Lasy,  idle,  .  .  . 
Lead,  to,  ,  ,  . 
Leader,  ekief,  . 
League,  aXUaneCx 

Lean,  to 

Learning,  knotUedgt^ 
Leave,  to,    ,    .    . 
Leave  off,  eeaee. 
Leave  off,  deeiet. 
Leavings,    .    .    . 

Letter 

Letter,  eSaraeter, 
Level,  aifrij  .  . 
Lexicon,  dwUonary^ 
ISbanl,  beneficent. 
Liberal, /rse,  .  . 
Liberty,  freedom. 
Lie,  to,  ,  ,  .  . 
Lift,  to,  .... 
Like,  equal,  .  . 
Likeness,  .  .  . 
Limit,  bound,  . 
Limited,  finite,  . 
Linger,  to,  .  .  . 
Listen,  attend,    . 

LitOc 

Live,  abide,  .  . 
Diving,  .... 
Load,  u>eiaht, .  . 
Loathe,  abhor,  . 
Loathing,  disgust. 
Lodging,.  .  .  . 
Lofty,  high 


Loiter,  linger,  . 
Lonely,  alone,  . 
Long  for,  desire. 

Look,  air,  .    .    . 
Loose,  slack,  .    . 
Lordly,  imperioue, 
Lose,  to, 


Lot,  destiny,  .    .    . 
Lucidity,  ^eoamess, 
Luster,  brightness. 
Luxuriant,  extU>erant, 
Madness,    .    .    . 
Magnificence,     . 
Main,  chief,    .    . 
Maintain,  assert. 
Make,  to,    ,    .    . 
Make,  act,  .    .    . 
Malady,  disorder,  .    . 
Malefactor,  criminal, 
Malevolenee,  . 


rAGE 

240 
24U 
247 
247 
247 
234 
224 
247 
2^5 
22'J 
252 
247 
244 
247 
2^:a 
226 
261 
237 
247 
^7 
25.'> 
2*22 
254 
247 
231 
235 
2-17 
247 
243 
240 
23S 
251 
247 
240 
247 
250 
347 
245 
247 

22y 

223 
247 

247 
247 
^S 
2Sfi 
247 
247 
239 
223 
23« 
22d 
242 
242 
347 
247 
230 
247 
227 
241 
247 
225 
247 
221 
247 
254 
221 
237 
247 
244 
247 
223 
235 
24S 
223 
252 
245 
24H 
2M 
230 
227 
240 
M% 
248 
22i> 
22ri 
24>j| 
221  I 
237  1 
233  i 
24^. 
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Synonyms  •*•  Oon. : 
Mallei onsneiWi    malevo- 
lence,   .248 

Kaiigmty^maievolenoe,,  248 

Manage,  concert,    .    .   .  231 

Manage,  cenduet,  .    .    .  231 

Management,  oare,    .    .  228 

Manful,  manly 248 

Manifest,  apparent,  .    .  224 

Manifest,  discover,    .    .  287 

Manly 248 

Manner,  air, 223 

Manner,  custom,    .    .    .  284 

Manners, 248 

Mariner,  seaman,  .    .    .  251 

Mark, 248 

Martial 248 

Marvel,  tsonder,     .    .   .  255 

Massacre,  earnage,    .    .  228 

Massive,  bulky, ....  227 

Maxim,  axiom,  ....  225 

May,  can,   ......  228 

Ufian»  dfMif^n 235 

Mc'rhftnip^  ariifi^    .    .    .  224 

MetJitatt,  canirmplate,  .  232 

MedJey,  d^^erttwe,    .    .  236 

Me*l.  }U 241 

MtrHnff,      ......  248 

Mcl&DriioIyt  dei9i±ion,  .  235 

Mrmorti, 248 

MirniLcu',  threat ^  ....  253 

Mead,  dmemi^    ....  224 

H^niikl,  hfruant^.    .    .    .  252 

Merc^ntiit 248 

M^ritt  tiestrrt,  ,    «...  2^ 
Mcrtamurithoee,  iransfig- 

ur^,  253 

Mighty',  piiipeff^t  .    .    .  250 

MiUmiy,  m^rlioJ,  .    .^.  248 

Miti^^Lq,  Mij,  «    .    «    .    .  248 

Alim'oifr^,     ,,....  248 
Minutti*   drctimstarUial,  229 

WithqI^^  wonder,    .   .   .  255 

Mirth,  jvy 247 

Mi9ch»T]?6t  ealamUy,     .  227 

Mui«Tl.y,  atwH'cVcrtiJ,  .    .  225 

MWfoftune,  calamity,    .  227 

Mufaap,  calarftilti.  .    .    .  227 

Mi»p  jo^,  ......  248 

Mistake,  flTiir,  ....  239 

Mbuw*.  abuse,    ....  221 

MltigAt«,  ailay,  ....  223 

Jtfij.  to,  . 248 

Moan,  groan, ....'.  243 

Model,  copy 233 

Modem,  new,     ....  248 

Modest,  humbU,    ...  245 

Modesty 248 

Moisture, 248 

Mold,/orm 242 

Molest,  inconvenience,  .  246 

Molest.  troubU 253 

Moment,  instant,  .    .    .  246 

Monastery,  cloister.  .    .  230 

Money 248 

Monster,  wonder,  .    .    .  255 

Monstrous,  enormous,  .  239 

Mood,  humor 245 

Morals,  manners,  .    .    .  248 

Morbid,  sick 252 

Mortal,  deadly,  ....  234 

Motion, 248 

Motive,  cause 228 

Motive,  principle,  .    .    .  250 

Mount,  arise, 224 

Move,  stir 253 

Movement,  motion,  .    .  248 

Moving, 248 

Munificent.  6ene/Seefi<,  .  226 

Muse,  contemplate,    .    .  232 

Muster,  assemble,  .    .    .  225 

Mutual 248 

Mysterious,  dark,  .    .    .  234 

Mysterious,  secret,     .    .  251 

Name,  to 248 

Name,  nominate,  .    .    .  249 

Narrow,  contracted,  .    .  233 

Native 248 

Natural,  native,     .    .    .  248 

Nausea,  disgust,    .   .    .  237 

Near,  close 230 

Necessary,  nsoessiCy,     .  248 


FAaa 

Synonymi  —  Can. : 

NeeeflsitHtc,  compfU  .    .   230 

^ec^asiiy 24bi 

Ncod.  iidiii>  .....  2o4 
Ne[ari.ua5f  wicked,     .    .   255 

I^'eifiect,  to.      24  H 

Nej^ect,  dxST^gQrtl^     .    .    237 

Neighborhood 24':^ 

New 24S 

A'fujs ,   249 

Nice,  exQct, 23U 

Nka,  ^rt*,  .  ,  ,  .  .  .241 
Niggardly.  aiiaribuTUtft  .  £25 
Nij^gardly,  penurious,  .   249 

Nj(^,  dmc 230 

NoisomeT  huTtftdj  .    ^    .   345 
Nomflndature,   dietioR^ 
artf,      .......   236 

Nominalr,  t^.,  .  .  ^  .  249 
Noted*  dijiinftuUkad^    .   237 

Notice,  to .    249 

Noliee*  i^fitrmMiont  .  240 
Notion,  eonceptian,   .    ,231 

Novel,  new 24it 

Noxiou5^  huftf^i.  ^    ,    .    245 

NunuTtii, 240 

Numerical,  numeral,     ,    240 

Ob^ditnU 24a 

Objict,  to. 24& 

Obiect,  aim,  ,    .    .    .    .   223 

Ob]ii^t  to,  find  fault  ^t^ith,  241 
Objection,  demur ^^    .    .   2ii5 
Obligation^  duty^  ,    .    .    3 
ObU«e,  compel,  ....   430 

Obligtd,  indeUcd,  .    ,    .   240 
Obliging,  ciml,  ....   220 

Obliterate,  hiat  out.  .    .    220 
Oh  U  V  i  on ,  foTifet/uitieJsit  ^   242 
Obloquy,  reprvQch,    .    ,.251 
Obnoxitms,  ......   249 

Obscure,  dark^   ....   234 

Obscure.  «fip«.  .  ,  .  238 
Obsemuies,  fun&rati  .  .  243 
Oh^ecjuJoua,  obedi^Til,  ^  249 
O  fj  S4 T V  an  CG ,  fonn^      .    .   242 

Ot^^terve,  to 249 

Observe*  fwrtiH!.  ...  249 
Obsenre.  «««,....,  262 
Obstacle*  dij^c^y,  .  .  236 
Obtrude*  ifdrude,  ,  .  .  245 
ObvioUH,  appai^ni     .    .   224 

OreuJiVyn 249 

Ocra^ion^  caifrM«     .    ,    .   228 

0€t(tsif>nttl, 349 

Occult,  Bfctfi,         .    .    ,    251 
Occupation,  b/uj^ne-ia,    .    227 
Orcupy,  holdt     ....   245 

O^'ii^urrciw^ph  fp«i(,      ,    .   23Q 
Ddiotis.  fuiitfvJ.      .    .    .244 

Offendtr,     .    .  .    ,   249 

OHCnaivt.  i^oxious,    .   249 
OfTpr,  trvf,      .,    ...   343 
OfUciDuan,  atUtPt^     .    .    .   222 
Offfpriny.    ......   249 

Old,  tldcrta,    .....   23S 

Omen,     . 249 

Omit,  negleci 24S 

Onatt,  atifU^k,  ....  225 
Open,  frttnk,  ....  242 
Opcimeas,  candor,  .  .  22H 
0[>erate^  art,  .         .    .    .221 

OpfiniunfiUif^ 249 

OpiKirtunity.  otxanan,.  249 
Opr»Qse,  fomfMit,    .    .    .  330 
Oppose*  objeri,  ....    249 

Oppoiit«*  adtcrsct^    .    .  223 
Oppnjjn,  etmfuie,   .    .    .   232 
Optifm.  ....   249 

Qnjain^  opp<tint,     ,     .    .    224 
Onier,  apprnfU.      .    .    .    224 

Or<Jcr,  cftmrnand,  .    .    ,    23CI 
Order,  dirretion,    ...    23G 
Ori^cf,     .......   249 

Ot«tenfiib1«.  colomble,  ,  230 
Outrage,  affrmUt   .    .    .   222 

OutV!ard^ 249 

Overbenrini!',  ittipvmrtfjf  245 
Overpower,  htai,  ,  .  ,  220 
Oven-^iebli  iftoc/iiwrteneyt  245 
D^ertbraw,  h«ii*  .  .  .  22fl 
Paint,  to.     ,    .  .    ,    249 

Panegyric,  enevmi'am,  .  239 
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Synonyms  —  Con. : 
Parasite,  flatterer, ...  241 
Pftrdon,  excuse,  .  .  .  239 
Taxdon,  forgive,  .  .  .  242 
Pardonikble,  venial,  .  .  254 
FaFBimonious,  avari- 

ciotu, 225 

PaH 249 

Part,  divide 238 

Particular 249 

Particular,  circumstan- 
tial  229 

Paftlrular.  fiurf,  ...  239 
Partisnti*  f<Moieer,  .  .  @4| 
Fartntr*  coltttaguey  .  .  230 
Fartnfirsbip*  assodAliori^  £25 
Fa  tell,  pari*  .  .  .  .  ,  249 
Put  ho  tie,  jnarving,  .  ,  .  248 
Patient*  invalid,  ...  240 
Pstt^rtj,  copy,  .  ,  ,  .  233 
Pattern*  r^ample,  ...  239 
Payne,  drmur,  ....  2^ 
pAy.  aUovfanee, ....  22B 

Ptact, 249 

Peovi*b*  captious^  .  .  .  22S 
PeUucid. .  .  .  ,  ,  .  .240 
P^nuriouM.  ,  ^  .  ,  .  249 
PerciWTi'e,  *fe. ,  ,  .  .  ,  252 
Perfect.  eompUtt^  .  ,  .231 
Perfidioui,  faitklroM,  ,  .  240 
Perforation .  orifice.  ,  .  249 
Perform,  fjfcc?*  ....  238 
Perform,  tj:fcut€.  .  .  240 
Perforiuance^prjidiiclipti,  250 

Peril.  dnnffcT 234 

Periure, /ffritfwxr,  .  .  .  242 
PerrnaEitint.  durable. .  .  238 
Permit,  admit,  ....  222 
Ptrtnit.  conetnt,  .  .  .  232 
PernJeioua,  hurtful,  .  ■  245 
Prrptirate.  ta,  .  .  .  .249 
Perplex.  diMrest,  .  .  .  238 
PerfflexitJes,  Fmbarras*- 

ment^,. 238 

Pefsevere,  continut,  ,  .  233 
PcrsJat*  continue.  .  .  .  233 
TermiBt,  insist." .  ,  .  .  246 
PeTflpicuity*  clearness,  .  230 
Persuade,  convict,  .  .  .  233 
Perliikacious*  ifnodous,  253 
Perverted,  ainkw^ird.  .  225 
p4>MtilentiiLl*  contuffious,  232 
Petulant,  capti^u^,  .  .  228 
Piek,  cAH>r>jnf,  .  ....  229 
Pie^'e.  paH,  .....  249 
Pile,  heap,  ......   244 

Piaar, 249 

Finch,  press,  .....  250 

Pit^&w .249 

Pity 249 

Pl»ce,  pui 250 

Placid,  calm 228 

plain,  apvaretii,     .    .    .    224 
Plain. /mnJt.  .....  242 

Plausible,  Cfdorable,  .    .   230 
Plaufid.  .......  249 

Pleafl,  apcdoffiMi    .    .    .   224 
Pleader,  deftmder, ...  236 
Pleasant,  afff^able,  .    .   223 
Plcjisanr, /flpc<r/4fl'w*,  .    .  240 
Plf^nse^  xaliMfjf.   ....   251 

PlejvKiug,  (n/rtrahU,  .  .  223 
Pleoatire,  covifari,  .  .  .  230 
PlDflEC  deposit*  .  ,  .  235 
Plenipotentiary*  ambaS' 

»Uw,  .,...,.  223 
Pliable.  AeifiA^.      ,    .    .   241 

FlJaTit,  Airibtc 241 

Pluck*  dmv! 238 

Point,  aim,    .....  223 

Pt»i«H  to 250 

Poison .   250 

Pnlbb,  paHieness^ .  .  .  250 
Polite,  civil,  .....  229 
Polite,  iftnleel,    ....   242 

Pv^iteiteMs .   250 

Pollute,  contaminate,  .  232 
Pomp,  magnificenee,  .  .  248 
Port^  harbor.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  244 
Portead,  augur,  .  .  .  225 
PiyMtian,  ,..,..  250 
PoaitioQ,  tenets  .    .    ,    .   258 
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Synonyms  —  Con.: 
Positive,  aetual,  . 
Positive,  eanfidetUt 
Positive,  definiU,  . 
Possess,  AatM,  .  . 
Possess,  holdt  .  . 
Postiire,  action, .  . 
Postiire,  position. 
Potent,  powerful,  . 
Pound,  break,  .  . 
Pow,  to. 


FAOK 

.  222 

.   231 

-   233 

.    244 

.   245 

»   222 

,   250 

250 

227 

250 


Poiffer/ul, 250 

Practice,  cu$tom,  .    .    .  234 

Practice,  gxsrciee,     .    .  240 

Praiseworthy,  laudable,  247 

Prate.  6a6U« 225 

Prattle,  babbU,  .    ...  22b 

Precept,  command,   .    ,  230 

Precept,  doctrine,  .    .    .  2^8 

Precipitancy,  raehneee,  261 
Predict, /orstett,     .    .    ,341 

Prefer,  chooae,   ....  229 

Preferable,  cIi0iM«,   .    .  238 

Preliminary,  previoui,  „  250 

Peparatory,  prenoue,  .  260 

Preposterous,  irrationalf  247 

Presage,  augur,     .    .    .  225 

Presaffs,  omrni 24B 

Prescribe,  appoint,   .   «  224 

Prescribe,  dic<ate,      .    .  230 

Prescription,  ueage,  .    .  264 

Present,  0^t 242 

Present,  ^te 243 

Preserve,  keep,  ....  247 

Preee,to, 26^] 

Presuminf ,  preeumptiffe,  250 

Presumption,  arrogance,  224 
Presumptuous,  preeump- 

tite 260 

PreeumpHte,      .    .    .   ,  25U 

Pretend,  affect,      .    .    .  222 
Pretend. /sHm*  •    •    •    .241 

Pretty,  beautiful,  .    .    ,  220 

Prevaricate,  etade,    .   .  23fl 

Preaent,to .260 

Preeume, 250 

Prey,  booty 227 

Price,  0M<, 233 

Principal,  ehi^,     ...  229 

Principle, 250 

Principle,  doctrine,    .    ,  23S 

Privacy,      250 

Privilege,  right,     .    .    «  251 

Prise,  capture,   ....  22^ 

Prise,  ealue 254 

Proceed,  advance,  .  , 
Proceeding,  .  .  .  .  ^ 
Proclaim,  announce, .  , 
Proclaim,  declare,  . 
Proclamation,  decree,  , 
Procure,  provide,  .  .  . 
Prodigal,  extravagant,  . 
Prodigious,  enormous,  . 
Prodigy,  wonder,  .  .  , 
Produce,  effect,  .... 
Produce,  tnake,     .    .    . 

Production, 

Profane,  irr^igioue, 
Profession,  bueineev, 


222 
250 
224 
2S4 
234 
250 
240 
239 
255 
23S 
248 
260 
247 
227 
Profligate,'.    .    .    ...  260 

Profundity,  depth,  .  .  235 
Profuse,  extravagant,  .  240 
Progenitors, /or^oiAertf  241 
Progeny,  offepring,  .  .  240 
Prognostic,  oman,  .  .  249 
Prognosticate, /or«<«tt,  241 
ProUz,  diffuse,  ....  23B 

Prominent, 250 

Promise 25i) 

Prompt,  dUiqent,  .  .  .  236 
Prompt,  rsody,  .  .  .  »  25 1 
Promulgate,  publish,  ,  250 
Proneness,  indinaiion,  24  5 
Pronounce,  utter,  .  .  .  254 
Proof,  argument,   .    .    ,  224 

Prop,  staff 262 

Propensity,  inclination,  245 
Prophesy, /orstott,.  .  .  241 
Propitious,  ausp%eio%ts,  225 
Proportionate,  .  .  .  ,  250 
Proselyte,  convert,  .  ,  233 
P^ospeei,  fists,  ....  254 
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Synonyms  —  Con. : 

Protect,  defend,     .    .    .  235 

Prove,  argtu 224 

Proverb,  axiom,    .    .    .  225 

Provide,  to, 250 

Provident,  careful,  .  .  228 
Provoke,  aggravate,  .  .  223 
Provoke,  awaken,  .  .  225 
Provoke,  exciU,  .  .  .  239 
Prudence,  iiMi(nn«n<,  .  247 
Prudence,  wisdom,  .  .  255 
Prying,  curious,    .    .    .  234 

Publish,  to 250 

Publish,  announce,  .  .  224 
Publish,  dse2ar«,  ...  234 
Puerile,  youihful,  ...  255 

Pull,  draw 238 

Punctual,  exact,  .  .  .  239 
Punishment,  correction,  233 
Purchase,  buy,  ....  227 

Pure,  clean 230 

PurpoaBH,  design,    .    .    .  235 
pursue,  j^iiois,  .    .    .    .241 

Fiti^a.   ,.,.,.,    a50 
Quail ficaiiifn,       .    .    ^    ^   250 
QuaJiiticid*.  compHenK     *  ^31 
Quarrel,  ......    250 

Quarrel,  differtnce,    .    .    236 
Query,  qus^ion,     ,    .    .    251 
Qutsiian^     ,    .    k    .    .    .    251 
QuD4tiQii,  ask,    .    .    .    ,    225 
QueatioD.  doubt,    ,    .    ,   238 
QuiQti  eate^     ,    .    >    .    .   238 
Quiet,  ptacSi  .    .    ^    .    .   249 
Quit,  ttate,      ....    247 

QuQt^H  die.     .    .    .    .    ,   229 

Ii{tdia»£4.  .,,,.*  251 
li^fUCt  anfftr,  >  .  *  .  .  224 
liaise,  madntss,  .  .  .  248 
Haxnb!&,  excursion,  .  ,  239 
RjitD^?,  data^      ,    H    .    .    229 

Rapaci'(iu€, 251 

Rirtc.  blot  aui,    ....    226 

^jish,  fo^thardif.     .    .    ,    241 
Jia^hneii,    ,.,,..   251 
R&tep  ectimoif,  ....    239 

R&VDUOUV,  rajwictoiM,    .    251 
Read^,     .......    251 

Ready,  wtiy,  .....    238 

R«iil,  dcfudi,  .....   :;22 

Realm,  vtate,      ...    253 

Reiuion«  cause*  ^  .  .  .  228 
H^ojujtif  c&naidertUion,  232 
Rebeilioa*  insurrtction ,  246 
Rebellious  .eontumaeiouj .  233 
Robiifl,  Tefufte,  ,  .  .  .251 
Rebukf^p  eheek,  ....  229 
R«CApitulatflt  raptai,     .    251 

R&d£!Ut,  TiSW,        ....    248 

Receive,  adm«(,  .  .  .  222 
Reciprocity,  interchange,  246 
Recite,  repeat,  .  .  .  .251 
Reckon,  calettlatet .    .    .  227 

Reclaim,  to, 251 

Recline,  to, 251 

Re<$ollection,  memory,  .  248 
Recompense,  eompeTiso^ 

tion, 230 

Reconcile,  conciliate,    .  231 

Recover,  to, 251 

Recovery, 251 

Recruit,  rsoover,    .    .    .  251 

Refer,  aUude 223 

Refinement,  cultivation,  234 
Refinement,  politeness,  250 
Reflect,  consider,  .  .  .  232 
Reflection,  insinuation,  246 

Reform 251 

Reform,  reclaim,  ...  251 
Reformation,  reform,  .  251 
Refuge,  asylum,    .    .    .  225 

Refuse,  to 251 

Refuse,  dsny 235 

Refute,  confute,     .   .   .  232 

Regal,  royal, 251 

Regard,  oonsidsr,  .  .  .  232 
Regardless,  indifferent,  246 
Regret,  complain,  .  .  231 
Regulate,  govern,  .  .  .  243 
Rehearse,  rspsol.  .  .  .  251 
Beign,  smyirs,  ....  288 
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Synonyms — Con. : 

Reject,  reifuse,  ....  251 
Reioinder,  answer,  .  .  224 
Relation,  eonnoetion,    .  232 

Relax 251 

Relieve,  alleviaU,  ...  223 
ReUeve,  Mp,  ....  244 
Relinquish,  abandon,  .  221 
Relin9uish,  leave,  .  .  .  247 
Remain,  continue,  .  .  232 
Remains,  leavings,  .  .  247 
Remark,  notice,  ...  249 
Remarkable,  sdrosrdi- 

nary, 240 

Remedy,  curs,  ....  234 
Remedy,  to  cure,  .  .  .  234 
Remembrance,  fTMinory,  248 
Reminiscence,  memory,  248 
Remit, /oTffivs,  ....  242 
Remit,  relax,  ....  251 
Remonstrate,    expostur- 

late 240 

Remote,  distant,  ...  237 
Remuneration,  compete 

sation, 230 

Renown,  fame,  .  .  .  240 
Renowned, /afmm«,  .  .  240 
Repair,  recover,  .  .  .  251 
Repay,  rssfors,  ....  251 
Repeal,  abolish,     .    .    .  221 

Repeat,  to 251 

Repel,  refuse 251 

Reply,  orwiosr 224 

Rei>ort, /am«,  ....  240 
Repose,  som,  ....  238 
Repose,  recline,.  .  .  .  251 
Representation,  show,  .  252 

Repress,  to. 251 

Reprimand,  eftsdb,    .   .  229 

Reproach 251 

Reproach,  blame,  .  .  .  226 
Reproach,  discredit,  .  237 
Reprobate,  profligate,  .  250 
Reprove,  blame,    .    .    .  226 

Reprove,  check 229 

Repugnant,  adverse,  •  222 
Reputation,  character,  229 
Reputation, /afn«,  .  .  240 
Require,  demand,  .  .  235 
Requital,  compensation,  230 
Rescue,  deliver.  .  .  .  235 
Resemblance,  likeness,  247 
Resentment,  anger,  .  .  224 
Reside,  abide,  ....  221 
Residence,  habitation,  .  243 
Resign,  give  up,  .  .  .  243 
Resolute,  decided,  .  .  234 
Resolution,  courage,  .  233 
Resolve,  determine,  .  .  236 
Resort  to, /rstfUtffU,  .  .  242 
Resource,  expedient, .  .  240 
Respect,  honor,  .  .  .  245 
Respite,  interval,  ...  246 
Response,  answer,  .  .  224 
Responsible,  answerable,  224 
Rest,  cessation^      .    .    .  229 

Rest,  soM, 238 

Restoration,  rscovery,  .  251 

Restore,  to 251 

Restrain,  repress,  .  .  .251 
Restrict,  bound,  .  .  .  227 
ResiUt,  consequence,      .  232 

Retain,  hold 244 

Retard,  to 251 

Retirement,  prtsoev,  .  250 
Retreat,  asylum,  ...  225 
Retrieve,  rseowr.  .  .  .251 
Return,  restore,  ...  251 
Reveal,  puMisA,  ...  250 
Reverence,  adoration,  .  222 
Reverence,  awe,  .  .  .  225 
Reverence,  honor,.  .  .  245 
Reverie,  draam,  .  .  .  238 
Revoke,  a6olMA,  ...  221 
Revolt,  inmrrsdum,  .  246 
Rewara,  compensation,    230 

Right 251 

Rigid,  atMtere 225 

Rigorous,  atMters,     .    .  225 

Rise,  OTMS 224 

Risk,A<Mard,  ....  244 
Rite,/snm 242 


Synonyms  —  Con.:  ^ 

Rough,  coarse,   ....   230 

Round,  circuit 229 

Rouse,  awaken,      .    .    .   225 

Rout.  6eal 226 

Royci 251 

Rude,  coarse 230 

Rueful,  piteoue,  .  .  .  349 
Ruin,  destruction,       .    .  23S 

Ruin,/att, 240 

Rule,  govern,      ....  243 

Rumor,  fame 240 

Rural, 261 

Rustic,  rural,     ....   251 

Sacred,  holy, 245 

Sad,  dull 238 

84tfe 251 

Sailor,  seaiiuin 251 

Salary,  allowassee,  .  .  233 
Salubrious,  AsoilV*^.  .  244 
BeilMtaxy,  healthful^  .  .  M4 
Salutation,  solMfe.      .    .  251 

SaluU 251 

Sanction,  eountenamee,  X3i 
Sanctity,  holinese,  .  .  945 
Sane,  sound,  .....  252 
Satisfaction,  eompenem 

tion, 230 

Satisfaction,  conteni" 

ment 222 

Satisfy,  to, 251 

Saunter,  linger,  .  .  .  247 
Savage,  cruel,  ....  234 
Savage, /erociotM,  .  .  241 
Save,  dsiivsr,      ....   235 

Save,  keep 247 

Saving,  penurious,     .    .  249 

Saw,  axiom, 225 

Say,  speo^ 252 

Saying,  axiom,  ....  225 

Scale,  arise, 234 

Scandal,  discredit,  .  .  237 
Scandalous,  infammue,  245 
Scanty,  6are,  •  ...  226 
Scarcely,  Aontty,  ...  244 
Science,  knowUdge,  .  .  247 
Scorn,  contewtn,.    ...  212 

Screen,  cover 233 

Seaman, 251 

BeuaoJuMe,  timely,  .  .  253 
Seclusion,  privacw,  .  .  250 
Secrecy,  eoneealmem,    .  231 

Secret, 251 

Secret,  dandestino,  .  .  22» 
Secrete,  conceal,  ...  231 
Secure,  certain,       .     .    .  228 

Secure,  W« 251 

Security,  deposit.  ...  235 
Sedate,  composed,  .  .  231 
Sedition,  insurrection,  .  246 
Seditious. /ocCiows,    .    .  240 

See,  to 252 

Seem,  to 25:2 

Seise,  lay  hold  of.  .  .  .247 
Seiiure,  capture,    .    .    .   22S 

Select,  choose 229 

Sensible  be, /sa(.    ...  241 

Sensualist 252 

Sentence,  deeieimi,  .  .  234 
Separate,  o6«<roc<.  .  .  231 
Separate,  di#ere»<.  .  .  23« 
Separate,  divido,  .  .  .  ^s 
Sepulture,  burial,       .    ,  227 

Sequel, 253 

Serene,  calm^      ....  22» 

Serious,  grave 24^ 

Servant 25i 

Set,  put 25*^ 

Settle,  compoee,  ...  2^1 
Severe,  austere,  .  .  .  225 
Severe,  strict,     ....   253 

Shade,.    .    .' 252 

Shadow,  shade,  ...  25: 
Shame,  dishonor,   ...   237 

Shape, /orm, 24: 

Share,  divide,      .    .     .    .   2S> 

Sharp 25: 

Shed,  pour,  .  .  .25.. 
Shelter,  asiflum,  .  .  .  22S 
Shelter,  eoc«r,  ...  233 
Shocking,  formitiaibi;  .  213 
Short, 20 


INDEX 
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BynonyvoM  —  Con. : 

Show, 

Shrewd,  octtte,  . 
iSidk,  ..... 
Sickly,  aieik,  .  . 
Sijsht,  9how,   .    . 

Sign 

Sicnal,  nan,  .  . 
Sjsnifyt  denoUt  . 
Similarity,  likenesat 
Similituoe,  likeness. 
Simple,  .  .  . 
Simulaticn,    . 


tnn.  cntne,  .   .    . 
Sincere,  hearty,  . 
Sincerity,  candor. 
Single,  simpUf   . 
Singuutr,  simple. 
Situation,  circumstance,  229 
SkiUful,  cfever. 
Slack,      .    .    . 
Slant,  to,     .... 
Slauffbter,  oamage, 
Slide,  slip, .   ,   . 
Slight,  cursory,  . 
Slight,  disreoord. 
Slip,  to,  .   ,   .   , 
Slope,  sUmi,  .   . 
Small,  littie.   .   .    . 
Snatch,  lay  hold  of. 
Soak,  to,     .    .    . 
Sociable,  social. 
Social,     .... 
Social,  convivial,   . 
Society,  association. 
Soil,  stain,  .   . 
Soioum.  abide,  .    .    , 
Soldier-like,  martial. 
Solemn,  grave,  , 
Solicit,  beg,    .   . 
Sidicitation,    .    . 
Solicitude,  care. 
Solid,  firtiL     .    , 


252 
222 
252 
252 
2fi2 
252 
252 
235 
247 
2*7 
252 
252 
233 
244 
22S> 
252 
252 


Solid. 

Solitary,     .    .   . 

Solitary,  alone,  . 

Soothe,  ailap,    . 

Sorrow,  offiMtion, 

Sound,    .    .    .   •. 

Spacioue,  ample, 
.  Sparing,  penurious, 

Speak,  to,   .   ,   . 

Speak,  utter,  .   . 

Specimen,  copy, 

Specioue,  colorable, 

Speck,  blemish. 

Spectacle,  show. 

Speed,  hasten,    .    . 

Spill,  pour.     .... 

Splendor,  brightness. 

Splendor,  magnificence,  248 

'^ 227 

227 
249 
226 
252 
23W 
027 
250 
232 
241 
252 
253 
226 
244 
234 
242 
253 
231 
232 
253 
232 
252 
225 
223 
253 
225 
22^ 
229 
244 
227 
2^31 


Split,  breaks   .    .    . 

Spoil,  booty.   .    .    . 

8i>ortive,  playful,  . 

Spot,  blemish,    .    . 

Spread,  to,  ...    , 

Spy,  emissary,  .    . 

fiqueese,  break,  .   . 

fiqueese.  press,  .  . 
^  Stability,  constancy. 

Stable,  firm,  .    .    . 

Staff, 

Stain,  to,    .... 

Stain,  blemishf  .    . 

Stammer,  hesitate. 

Standard,  criterion. 

Stare,  0ape,    .    .    . 

StaU 

Station,  condition. 

Stay,  continue,  .    . 

8iAy,  staff,     .    .   .    . 

Dteadmess,  constancy, 

Steep,  soak,    .    .    . 

Stem,  austere,    .    . 

Stipend,  aUowanee, 

Stir,  to, 

Stir  up.  awaken,  . 
.Stop,  ceMoffton,  .   . 

Stop,  dl«db,    .    .    . 

Stop,  hinder,.   .   . 

Storm,  breese,    .    . 

Story 


i3(> 
262 
252 
228 
252 
234 
237 
252 
252 
247 
247 
252 
252 
252 
233 
225 
253 
221 
248 
243 
226 
252 
228 
241 
244 
252 
223 
223 
232 
252 
224 
249 
252 
254 
233 
230 
226 
252 
244 
250 


SynonynM  —  Con  i 
8tray.  deviai^,    . 

Strvam^   ,    ,    .    H 
StTTTigthent  '<>»    > 

Strict,  ......     .^  . 

St  n  c  t  m^,  amm<tdver9itm,224 


253 
253 
253 


Stri/c, 

8tfife,  diKffrd^    .    .  , 

Strip,  btr^aw,     .    .  - 

Strive,  md^avor,    .  . 

Stn>iiK,  cogtnt.   .    .  , 

Bttug^Le.  mdtavfjrt  . 

Stuucr,  heiiiaie,    ,  , 

StibLiine,  ffreat.  .    .  . 
Subiniaaivfli,  c^jmpitan/, 

Subtiiitn,  s&mpiy,     .  . 
Suborn*  fortweau  ■ 
^ubaint,  be^      .... 

Subatitute^  cAan^e,  * 

Svccaiaiife,  <    h    .    .  . 

Succinct,  xhort,  .    .  . 

Succor,  helpr  ►    -    ,  . 
Suffer,  admit.     . 
SiifBcient,  enough, 

SueReBtioa,  dictate t  * 
Suitable,  canformatiU^ 
Suitable,  fom^eTuerFil, 
SullVr  niain,  .  .  ,  . 
SumJTLftry^  ai)rif^in<mi, 
Summary,  ^h^ri,  .  . 
BumrnDn,  C4^, 


SupfirscnpLioo,  G(fre£fi<im4  23(i 


Supple,  jif^hle, 
Supplicekt«,  b^. 
Supply,  prmride,     .    ► 
Support,  ccmn/€nam;f , 


Suppose,  apprehend* 
Suppose,  ihink,  .    .    ► 


Suppress.  ffpfftHf, 
Sure,  certain,  ,  .  . 
SurifC*  u^v4,  ,  .  . 
Surround f  tc,  .  .  . 
Survey^  rinu,.  .  . 
3uqpenaQ,  dc^dJ*  . 
Stupicioa.  diBtruil^ 
Buqpiclon,  jealouMy* 
i^vi^rvv,  diCvisUi-.  . 
Sycoph&at,  JiaiicreT* 
Sympathy,  .  ,  ,  , 
Taint,  contaminalr. 


Take  liold  of,  layhkd  of,  247 


Ta^e,  atoTT/, 

Taiont,  ofril^v.  .    .    . 

Talent,  in^eUe^^     .    . 

Tall,  high 

TaTTJti.  pentle,  .... 

Tantalize,  offffravatet 
Tantnlise.  Uaae,     ,    . 
Taniiahn  atnin.,   .    .    . 
Tafry.  linger,     .    .    . 
Taak,  work,    *   ..    .    . 

Taste,  .,,.,.. 
Taunt,  («offe,  .... 

Teach,  irvAmn,   ,    ,    . 
r*^ojtf,  (0,    ....    . 

Tell.  a'peaJb,     .    .    .    , 
Tementy.  raghnt^n^  . 
Temper.  div^c^jMJ'i^ii, 
Temper^  ftumor,     .    .^ 
Tempcflt,  6fe*«,    ,    . 
TenocitiUSt  ..... 

Tendency,  ini^inatioTi*  _ 
Tendemcas,  benevolence , 
Tenet.  ...... 

Tenet,  dodnne,  .    . 
T^rmitiat*.  cuMpIdfl, 
Termi Quite,  end^     . 
Te  rri  hi  e,  f^farful ,    . 
Terrible.  /f^rmida5ie. 
Terrific,  /s-or/u/ 
Terror,  aJirm, 

T^i-jit;.  .  .  , 
Think,  i^,.  . 
Thought,  uIdo, 

T^Tffl/,      .      .     , 

Threatening,  imminerU, 
Thnitf,  p#nwioui|,   .    . 


253 
237 
226 
239 
230 
239 
244 
243 
231 
245 
249 
231 
242 
22fl 
229 
253 
252 
244 
222 
239 
223 
23fi 
232 
233 
253 
221 
232 
228 


241 
22fi 
250 
233 
252 
224 
353 
251 
228 
254 
253 

2rA 

238 
238 
247 
230 
241 
253 
232 


253 
221 
24B 
244 
242 
223 
253 
253 
247 
255 
253 
253 
24fi 
253 
252 
251 
237 
245 
227 
253 
245 
226 
253 
238 
231 
239 
241 
242 
241 
223 
253 
253 
253 
245 
253 
245 
210 


I  Synonym*  —  Cnn.  r 

Tide,  airtam 253 

Ttdinea,  news,    ,    .    ,    ,  249 

Tirfw-S, *   253 

Timid,  a/raid 222 

Timoroiu,  a/midt  ,    .    .   222 

ToU,  uwrJt 255 

Tolerate,  adifiO,     ,    .    .  222 

Tomumt, 253 

Tormeat,  feOAt,  ....  253 
Tortui^,  tormetU,  .  .  .  253 
Tour,  circuit,  ,  .  .  .  239 
TouTu  cxcurHim,  .  .  .  239 
Trace^  deritye,  ....  235 
Trace,  mnrJt,  ,    .    ,    .    .248 

Track*  mark 248 

Trade,  buMneas*     .    .    .   227 
Tranquillity,  peace,  .    .    249 
Trauoftction,  proceeding,  250 
TJa-nacribe.  wpii,  .    .    ,    233 
Tmnafii;ure,  to,  .    .    .    .   253 

Transform,   Cransfiffura,  253 
Trauffpareot,  peUudd,  .   249 
Tnivel,  fourmy.     .    .    ,   247 
Treat  hero  14*,  yai(Afes*,  .  240 
TremLlina.  ......   253 

Tremendqua./MrAii,  ,  241 
Tremor,  trcrnxflinot  .  .  253 
Tri^pidatign^   treit^ting^  253 

Thai,  attempt 225 

Trickn  ditat.   .....   £29 

Trip,  excursiati, ,  .  .  .  239 
Trouble,  to,     .....    253 

Trouble,  aj^iet 222 

Troublei,  difficuUiea,    .   230 

Tru*t.  belief. 226 

Tnut,  canfidenee,  .  .  ,231 
Twuaty^faiUiful,     ...  240 

Truth 254 

Tug.  draw,  ......  238 

Tumult*  bustU,  ....  227 

Turn,  to, .254 

Turn,  Mil, 228 

Twirip  turn, 254 

TwLit,  turn,  .....  254 
TyraQnical,  t^olute,    .  221 

Unbelief. 254 

Unbelief.  di^^btHeft  .  ,  237 
tlnbouiideti.  boundlest^  227 
Uncoiicerneii,iniij;j^^#nl,  24fi 
Undfiunted.  boid,  .  .  .  227 
U ndeniable.  i ndl ub itttble. ,  246 
Understand,  conctine,  .  231 
U fiderjftomiin^.  ....  234 
Unifurm,  eyiLo/. ....  239 
Unite.  c<>nn€ct.  ....  332 
Universal,  ffevteral,    .    .    242 

Untea. 254 

Unlike,  different.  .  .  .  230 
Unlimited.  bQUndle*tt,  .  22? 
Unguestionabb*  inuiuAi- 

iablt.    .......   246 

XJjMpeukahle,  .....  254 

Untoward,  aui/tifwir^,  .  225 
Unutterable,     unsptak- 

afiU ,254 

Unworthy    ......   254 

Upbraid,  btame,     .    .    .   226 
Uproar,  btti^tle,  ....  227 

l/ioge,     .......   254 

Uae,  employ,  .  .  ,  .  .  238 
Uaufllly,  commonly,  .  ,  230 
Utility,  advaniooe,     .    .   222 

VUer,  U>, 254 

Valor,  bravery,   ....    227 

Value,  te 254 

Vanidh.  diaappetir,  ,  .  237 
Variation,  irhoti^fe,  .  ,  229 
Variety^  dt^erenc^,  ►  .  236 
Vaimt,  glary.  ....  243 
Vehement,  violent t  .  .  254 
Veneration,  adoration.^  222 

Vernal, .254 

Venotii.  poiarm,  .  .  .  250 
Venture,  haxard,  .  .  ,  244 
Veraeity,  truth.  ....  254 

Vei,  tease 253 

Vice,  crime^  ,  .  .  .  ,  233 
y'idmty,neifffdiorhood,,  248 
Vieiaitude,  ehango^  .  .  229 
Vicbof,  cofjfluercr,  .  .  233 
Vtew,  , 2^ 


PAOB 

Synonym*  —  Ocia.7 

Visw.  Sirrit  .  .  .  ,  ,  223 
Vicii&ae«,  wakefutness,  254 
VijEor,  energy.  ....  239 
Vindieat*,  wjrrt.  ,  .  .  226 
Vindicate,  d^emf,.  .  .  235 
Violence,  force,  ,    .    .    .  241 

Violent .264 

Viaible,  opportnl,  .  .  224 
Viaitaat.  uuesl,  ....  243 
ViaitQi-,  Quest,  ....  243 
Thidneaa,  tieamMSi,  .  230 
Vocabulary,  diviiomxn/,  236 
Voi?at,iun,  busine^ii,  .  ,  227 
\o\\uiX;nry,gu3iuitifU9f  .  243 
Voluptuary,  aenMuahstt  252 
Vorocioua,  rapociiiuA,  .  261 
Voyage,  ioumey,  .  .  .  247 
Wap:^,  OiUoirQncf, .    .     .   223 

Wah^Julne^ 254 

'Walk,  cairivoe,  ,    .    ,    .   228 
Wander,  d«Jifl^«,    .    .    .  286 
Want,  tQ,     ......   254 

Warlike,  marticl,  .    .    ,  248 
Wary,  cauHoua,     .    .    .  228 
Waite,  deettoy,  ,    .    .    ,   286 
Watch,  fftiarr/;    .    .    .    ,   243 
Wat<?h,  obAeroe,      ,    .    ,  240 
Watch  fulnea,  wakeful'' 

fte«,    ,,-,.,,  254 
Waterman,  seaman,  .    .  261 
Wave,  ........  264 

Waver,  rtu£iua/e,   ,    .    .   241 
Weak,/.    ......   264 

"Weftrineaa, /aa'iTUf ,    .    .  240 
Weeping,  crutna,   ,    .    .   234 
Wtvaht^  ,,.....  264 

W^elcome^  acceptabh,  .  221 
WbiTOaical, /anc^ul*.    -   240 

Whirl,  him, 264 

Whole.  oJ/,.    .....  223 

WMioIetcimfl,  heaUhful,  .   244 

Wicked 266 

Wide,  iaree,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  247 
Will,  to,  .,,..,.  255 

Wind,  turn, 264 

Wisdom,,    .*...,  266 

Wiah,  desir 236 

Wiab.  unil 266 

W^it.  inffenuiCy,  ....  246 
WitncH,  deponent,  ,  ,  236 
Woeful,  pit^ms,    .    .    .  249 

Wonder 265 

Vt  ordt  promiMe,  ,  .  ,  .  260 
Work,  ..,...,  266 
Work,  production,  .  .  260 
Womhip.  adoration.  .  ,  222 
Worth,  de^i^ri,  ....  236 
Worthl^Mi.  unwQTihy,    .  254 

"Wruihtonner 224 

Wrenet,  turn,  ...  ,  264 
Wrest,  fum,  ,  .  ►  .  ,  254 
Wring,  turn,  .  .  .  *  ,  264 
Writer,    .......    256 

Writbe,  turn. 264 

WronK,  injuMiee,  .  .  .  246 
Yield.  be<ir^  .....  226 
Yields  comply,  ....  231 
YicHinj!,  eom  pliant,  »    ,231 

Youthful 266 

Symcuwr; 

Battle  of 22 

Univertity»  .  :  ,  .  ,  701 
Syria.  ,.,,,.  60,  74, 123 
^y!*i.€m.  Metric,      .    ,    .    .    861 

Tabard 383 

Tables : 

Abdicatiana,  .....  9 
Asrieultufe  in  U.  S.,  ft48-49 
AmehcaLL  Dattlea,  ,  11-19 
An^nHiciaii  Canals^  ,  .  663 
A  nieri  can  Hiato  ry .  98-109 
Arnericau  Liteirature.  304-6 
Arintcs  of  the  ^'orld.  ,  776 
Attorneys-General.  .  .  638 
Bcoki  of  the  Kible,  .  280-81 
Britiah  Coloniea.  .  .  534-36 
Chemical  Elementa,  .  694 
Churth  Counedi,  .  .  ,  708 
Citief,  pop.  of,  ...  .  682 
Dtiea.  ten  laiwt,  .  .  682 
Coal  Areaa  m  U.  S.,  .  606-66 
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CofUiWf  FtMlaiuOea,     ,  017 
CoUeflMftad  Cayrenctiea 

€4  XtitM  StAtes,  80^706 
ComiaerinaJ  Lftir,  .  W*-^ 
C(Mt  *A  EAnc^aoa,  ,  .  7S8 
Daa»h  LkUTMruK,    .    ,  284 

DliCaacw  Betireeo  Chin, 

»&.>«« 
Earthooftke  AmM,  .  .  7S6 
Eartbqaakes   of    Hi»- 

tory,  .  .  ■'_■  7*M8 
EoipcTon  o€  OcmsaTf 

149-50 
Eocfisli  tttenum,  295-07 
EpoekM  sad  £ra«,  .  .  fi06 
EreikU  of  flomaA  Proc- 
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139 

BeeretariM  of  Commerce 

and  Labor. 640 

Seeretariet  of  dtate,      .  636 
Seoretariet  of  the  Inte- 
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Urban  II.. 496 

Urbana  University.  .    .    .  702 

Ursinus  College 702 

Uruguay: 

Area 604 

Capital, 605 

CoTwtitution.  ...  640 
KxrcutivtH  .  .  .  .  641 
GovtHrumeiit,  .....  640 
IbdepeDdent,.  ^  ^  .  .  102 
T^rRi^flt  City*      *    ,    .    .   604 

PaH]&in«Dt, 640 

PopulatioD,     .  .    .   604 

President 605 

f^t^ndard  CurreaQy*  .    .  604 

Ueih<?r,  Jsmaaf    .....  496 

JobnP.,      .*....  638 

Usury 666 

Uuh: 
Agricultural  Statistics  of.  648 

Area 624 

Capital 630 

Constitution,  ....  641 
Electoral  Vote,      ...  631 

Executive 641 

Exemption  Laws,  .  .  667 
Government.  ....  641 
Governor's  Salary,    .    .  630 

History 179 

Interest  Laws  of,  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 

Largest  City 625 

Legislative  Sutistics,  .  631 

Legislature, 641 

Polygamy 94 

Population. 625 

Property  Valuation,  .  631 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  630 

Tax  Rate 631 

Voting  Population,   .    .  631 

Utopia. 385 

Utrecht.  Treaties  of ,  .  .  164 
Vnlencny,  Treaty  of,  .  164 
Valentine  Day,      ....  852 

ValhaUa 342 

Valkyrs, 342 

Valmy.  Battle  of,  ...  22 
Valois,  House  of ,  .    .   111.148 

Valparaiso  U 702 

Vanadium. 694 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  144.496.636 

Vandals 66 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius.  .  .  496 
Vanderbilt  University,  .  702 
Van  Devanter,  Willis,  .  .  640 
Van  Dyck,  Sir  Anthony.  .  496 
Van  Dyke.  Henry  J..  305,  496 

JohnC 496 

Vanity  Fair, 385 

Van  Tromp,  Admiral,  .  .  85 
Vamum.  Joseph  B.,      .    .  640 

Vasari,  Giorgio 309 

Vatican,  The 576 

Library  founded,  ...  80 
Library  restored,  ...     82 

Veck,  Toby 385 

Veda 277,385 

VeU 130 

Veiled  Prophet, 386 

Velasques,  Diego  R.,  .  .  496 
Venesuela: 

Area, 604 

Boundary  tribunal,  .  .  108 
Cabinet, 641 


PAOB 

Venesuela — Con. : 

Capital, 605 

Caracas, 523 

Congress, 641 

Constitution,  ....  641 
Government,      ....  641 

Independent, 101 

Largest  City 604 

Population, 604 

President,  ....  605,641 
Standard  Currency,  .    .  604 

Venice 72,  576 

Bridge  of  Sighs,     ...  576 

Campanile, 576 

Founded. 66 

Maritime  power  of,  .  .  75 
Oligarchy  established,  .  79 
StTMark^  Cathedral.   .  576 

Veniselos,  E 496 

Venus. 342 

Vera  Crus.  Battle  of ,    .    .     19 

Verd  antique, 761 

Verdun.      845 

Treaty  of , 164 

Vermiform  Appendix,  .    .  685 
Vermont: 
Agricultural  Statistics  of,  648 

Area, 624 

Capital. 630 

Constitution.  ....  641 
Electoral  Vote.      ...  631 

Executive. 641 

Exemption  Laws.  .  .  667 
Government.  ....  641 
Governor's  Salary.    .    .  630 

History 179 

Interest  Xaws  of.  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices.  667 
Largest  City.  ....  625 
Legal  Weights.  ....  862 
Legislative  Statistics,  .  631 

Legislature 641 

Population. 625 

Property  Valuation,  .  631 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  630 

Tax  Rate 631 

Voting  Population.  .  .  631 
Verona.  Congress  of.  .  .  164 
Versailles,  Treaty  of .  .  .  164 
Version  of  the  Scriptures,  386 
Vesalius,  Andreas,  .  .  .  496 
Vespasian,  Titus,  ....  497 
Vespucci.  Amerigo.  .    .    .  396 

Vesta 342 

Vesuvius,  Mt 576. 577 

Eruptions. 576 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ...  386 

Vice-Admiral, 105 

Vice-President  of  U.  S.: 
Electoral  Vote,      ...  618 

Popular  Vote 618 

Salary 634 

Viceroy  of  India 606 

Vicksburg,  Battle  of ,  .  .  19 
Victor  Emmanuel, 

91,  95,  123.  497 
Victoria  Alexandrina,  151,  497 

Death  of 94 

Jubilee *.    .     94 

Life  attempted,     ...     94 

Victoria  Falls, 581 

Victoria  Nyanaa,  ....  576 
Victoria  Regia.      ....  769 

Vienna 577.582 

Boulevards 577 

Description. 577 

Public  Buildings,  ...  577 

Treaty 164 

Vikinm,      286 

VUasTWm.  F 638 

Villanova  College 702 

Villeins 110 

Vincent,  John  Heyl,  .  .  497 
Vincent  de  Paul,  St.,  .  .  497 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,      .   .  497 

VinUnd 386 

Viola,      386 

Virchow,  Rudolf 497 

Vindl 284,497 

iEneid 348 

Death  of, 63 


PA«B 

Virginia: 
Agrioultural  Statistios  of,  648 

Area, 634 

Capital, 630 

Constitution,  ....  641 
Electoral  Vote,      ...  631 

Executive, 641 

Exemption  Laws,  .  .  667 
Government,  ....  641 
Governor's  Salary,    .    .  630 

History, 179 

InsUtute, 704 

Interest  Laws  of,  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 
L%tX£At  aty,  ...  625 
Legal  WelgbUt  .862 

L«gulatire  Statistics,  .  631 
LeipH\9.tUTtt    .  .   641 

JHililiirr  In*tJtutfl,  .  702 
Poly  tee  baic  ColkKP.      .   705 

Population 625 

Property  Valu»tion,      .   631 

llicLmoDd .   564 

Sintut^g  of  l^niitalinn,  667 
8u^rae^  Requiremctits,  630 

Tai  Rat*< 631 

VoUu^  Population,   .    .  631 
Virgin  Islands,  .    .    .  577,  624 

Vishnu. 342 

Visigoths, 66 

Vistula  River 565 

Vittoria  Colonna,  ....  497 

VolapQk. 386 

Volcanoes: 

Aconcagua, 577 

Altar 677 

Antisana, 577 

Ararat. 577 

Ca^ambi 577 

Chimboraso, 577 

Cotopaxi 527.577 

Demavend. 577 

Etna, 590.577 

Fujiyama, 577 

Greatest, 577 

Hecia, 577 

Height, 577 

Hood. 577 

Ixtaceihuati,      ....  577 

Kilauea, 577 

Lassen. 577 

LlullaiUac 577 

Mauna  Kea. 577 

Mauna  Loa, 577 

Misti 577 

Orisaba, 577 

Pel6e 677 

Pico, 577 

Popocatepetl,    ....  577 

Rainier 577 

Bahama, 577 

St.  Helen's, 577 

Sangai, S77 

SanJosA, 577 

Shasta, 577 

StromboU, 577 

Tahiti. 577 

Teneriffe. 577 

Tolima. 577 

Toluea. 577 

Vesuvius,   ....  576,577 

Wrangell. 577 

Volga  River.  ....  565. 577 
Volta,  Alessandro.    .  309,497 

Voltaic  Are 668 

Voltaire 497 

Volterra.  Daniele  de.  .  .  497 
Voting  Requirements,      .  626 

Vulcan, 342 

Vulgate, 386 

Wabash  (V»IIcffe»  .  .  .  708 
Wagner,  Richard,  .  .  .  497 
Wagram.  Battle  of ,  .  .  .  89 
Waite,  Morrison  R.,  .  .  640 
Wake  Forest  CoUege,    .    .  708 

Waldeck, 532 

Walden 886 

Waldenses, 74 

Walden  University,  ...  708 

Wales, 577 

Cold  Trade. BTI 
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Deooription,  .....   577 

InduBtries,     .....  577 

InhabitaDts,  .....  577 

United   with   £D£]aad,     76 

War  with  England*   .    .     76 

Walker,  Robert  J. »   ...  637 

Wall  of  AntoninuB,    .    .    .  &{d 

Wall  Street.  ......  S40 

Wallace,  Alfred  R.,  .    .    .  497 

Lew, 305, 497 

Sir  William. 497 

WalleneteinJUbreoht,  132|  407 
WaUin,  Johan  O.,         .    ,   2!!t7 

Walloons S40 

Walrus, 7tJQ 

Walter,  Thomas  U,,     .    .   40a 

Walton,  laaak 21>Q 

War: 

Abyssinian,    .....       0 

Achttan, 9 

Aotiac 9 

Balkan, 1^9 

Boer. 27,  139 

Crimean,  .  .  .  38^  ^,  13^ 
Department  of ,  .^.^37 
Greek  Independencfi. 

for, iia,  im 

Hussite,      ....     70,  im 

I«amian,      ......      10 

Of  1812,      .    .  101,  139*  171 
Of  Nations,    .  1B1-1^a 

Turco-Italian,   ....   139 

Ward,  EUsabeth,  .    .  305*  49§ 
Humphry,  Mrs.,    ,    .    .  297 

Ward  Seminary 7(M 

Warfield,  David,  ....  493 
Warner,  Charles  D..  .  .  305 
Warren,  Samuel,  ....  49d 
Wars: 

American  Civil  J  04. 139,  174 
American  RevolutioD, 

lOfJ.  130,  im 
Austria  and  France*  i^ 

Austrian  SuoceBsioa, 

51,  SG,  139 
Austro-Swiss,     ....   13S 

Barbarian, 13d 

Chinese-Japanew* .  95,  1;19 
Crimean,     .  38,  53,  92,  139 

Crusades 74.  138 

Daoian, 13& 

English  Civil,  .  .  49,  139 
Franco-Prussian, 

112,  114*  139 
French  CSvil,  .  ,  ,  .  I3i* 
French  Revolution ,  Lll,  139 
For    Greek    Indcpuiicl' 

enoe llt>.  tig 

Gallic,.    .  ••    .    .        tJ3,  138 

81adiatoriaI,  .....  13« 
reco-Persian,  .  .  (JO,  13S 
Qreco-Roman,  ,  62,  1S8 
Hundred  Years', 43, 118,  138 

Hussite,      138 

ItaUan, 139 

Jewish-Roman,  .  04,  138 
Jucurthine,    .....    138 

Kafir,      90 

Macedonian,  .....  59 
Messenian,  ...  57,  138 
Mexican,  ....  139,172 
Mithridatio,  ...  63,  138 
Napoleonic,  .  .  .  113,  139 
Notable^  ....  138-39 
Of  Spanish  SucceaaioTi,  1  h39 
Of  the  Roees. ...  48,  138 
Peloponnesian,  .    .   59,    138 

Persian. &5 

Perso-Grecian,  .  .  58,  138 
Philippine,.    ....    142 

Punic 61,  138 

Roman  Civil,  .  .  63,  138 
Roman  Social,  ....  138 
Russo-Japaneec  ,125,130.1 53 
Russo-Turkish,  .  139,  1&7 
Sacred,  ....  J^,  138 
Samnite,     ....     59,  138 

Saracen, 138 

Second  Maoedoaiaa, ,  .  03 
Seven  Weeks',  .  .  115,139 
Seven  Years',     Sti.  Ul,  139 


Wflffl^KJoti.; 

Sicilian,  .......     59 

SociflJ  iq  Jtiilyj  ....      03 

SpaEiij:{Lh-Amcneati,  130,  156 
SpuaLsb-KcstherlaadB,  .  138 
3we^iij!ib'Riiddiaa,      .    .    139 

Tarentiqe Gl 

Third  Punio,  ....  62 
Thirty  YiMn%   .    .   lU.  138 

Trojaa £6,  J  38 

Turko-GredftB,  .    ,    9S,  117 

World  War,  .  139,  lSl-l82n 

Waranw, ........    577 

Miisu  fact  urea,    ....   577 

Treaty,    .......    165 

Wartburg  Collofif©,  .  *  .  702 
WEUrwick,  Richard  N.,  .  498 
Wpi^bitku  NowdJp,  .  .  .  frl7 
Wiwbburn,  E.  B.,  .  ,  ,  &3a 
Wo-^bbuni  College,  .  ,  .702 
WtidhJngtont 

Agricultural  CoUuge,  .  706 
AgncultuiBl  Statiaiic^of,  648 

Arfsa, 624 

Capital,  .......    430 

Coa^titution^      ....  641 

Electoral  Vute,      ,    .    .   (i31 
Eii^cutivc,       .    .    .    .    ,   fl43 

Eic^mptioD  Lawa,      .    .   667 
Govcrncai^Qt,      .    .    .    .    ft-U 

Guvcifnar'^  Salary,    .    .    63(1 

liijtqry 179 

ibt^rcfit  Lawa  of,  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  ol  Juaticdii,  667 
Liiry^eat  City,  ....  625 
LcguJ  Weighty,  >  ;  <  <  8^2 
Lcgislutivo  Siatidtios,  .  631 
Leifiiilature,    .    ,    .    .    .641 

PopulutlonT 625 

Property  VolttAtian,  ^  631 
S<?iiU|p,  .....  560,583 
Statutej  of  Limitaiioa^  667 
Su^rf^e  RjeouircRiPDis, 

627,  630 

Ta^Ratci, 031 

Utuversity,     .....  703 
VoLiDs  FapuLatioii,    .    .631 
Wnabiattton.  D,  C,   .  578,583 
Architectural  Featurcti, 

513,  578 

BuTulag  of, 171 

Capitol,  .....   513,578 

CoUec«8, 579 

Librnj-y  qf  CucKrejiB, .  .  578 
Monum&Eit,  .  .  ,  .  ,  579 
PflQ'Amprican  CoD^rcftS,  107 

Patent  Offiro 578 

Poat-office  Building..  .  579 
Puhlio  Buildiana,  .  .  .  579 
Snuthsoaiaa  InBUtutioa,5TD 
8ta.t«,  War,  aad  Navy 

DepartnientH,     .    .    .  57S 
TreaAury  Euilding,   .    .  578 

Treatiu^j 165 

Whito  House 578 

WiU)biaet<}u,  Booker  T.^  .  49ij 
BuBhrod*     .....        640 
Wasbinston^  George,   144,498 
CumniftDder-iu-cEief, 

100,  169 

Death  of 101 

ParewdE  Addr«aa,      .    .    lOl 
Wiiarii(].BtoTi  aiid  Je^crson 

ColTt-Be,   .    .    .    ...   703 

Woshiaertoii  and  Lee  Uai- 

veraity,    ......   702 

WuhiUfitnu  Monumi^Di,  .   579 
Curuer  ^taoc  Laid,    .    .    103 

Waap 769 

Wot^p-FroUc,  Battle  of,     .      19 

WBtchM 60 

Water  Gaa, 669 

Water  LUy 769 

Waterloo: 

BaitJe 23,  88,  170^ 

Comm&iiderB<  at,    .    .    .179 

FioJdof 520 

WatAOo,  JohD 498 

Thoraa^  K.,    ^    .    .    .    .  498 

Watt,  Jamea, ......   499 

Improves    3(eivm    £n- 
giaofir SO 


Watterwn*  Honryt    ,    .    ,  499 

Watt«,  George  F.,     ,    ^   ,  409 

Uaae, 499 

Wavorley 386 

Wai  MjTtk 739 

WayM,  AnthoQy,.    ,    .    ,  499 

JanvcsM 640 

Way oesburg  College,    *    .  702 

Weasels 851 

Weaving  Shuttle,      ...  668 

Woh  Feet 851 

We  biter,  Daniel,   .    .  304,  Am 

Gresi  Speech  ol,    ...  102 

Wobfltisr,  Noah,.    .    .  304,499 

Weiffhta 861-62 

Apotliecarica%   .    ,    ,    .  861 

Avoirdupois,       ,    ,    *    »  861 

Of  Coiiicnoditiea,   *    *    ,  862 

Per  Buahei,     .    .    .    ,    ,  862 

Troy 861 

Weighs  nad  Meuiuea,  861-62 

Welch,  William  H.,  ,    .    .  499 
Wetdoo  lUilro^d,  Buttle  of,  19 

Wellea,  Gideon,      .    .    .    .  63Q 

Wellegley  CoileEe,      ...  704 
Wellinjrton^ 

At  Waterloo,      .    ,    .   ,  SS 

Duke  of 499 

MiDiatryof, 88 

Wellington,  New  S^Iaod,  579 

Wellu  College,     .....  704 

Wctls),  Herbert  G.,     •    .    .  297 

Weni^e^Lad, 499 

Wesley,  John, 500 

Wujileyati  College.     .    ,    .  7C4 

Wealevau  UniverHity,  ,    ,  702 

Weaad.  Johao  H.,     .    ,    .  2*J8 

West  Bejuaroia,     ....  500 
Weatbrook  Culinary  aad 

Colleae,   .    .,,...  70^1 

Westorn  Empire,  .    .    .    ,  65 
Weaiern    Murylapd    Col- 

leso 702 

Western  Reaervft  Univflr^ 

aity,     ..,.,...  703 
West  Indlcis   Great  Hur- 
ricane,    .    .    H    ,    .    .    ,  10& 
WB2itin|;houAe,  G«orge,     .  500 
Weatmirister  Abbey,     .    .  579 
Mo  EL  u  me  aid  in,  ...    .  579 
Poeta'  Corner,    .    .    ,    .  579 
Weritniituter  Collese: 

MioaouH,     .,,..,  702 

Penn«ylTamia,    ,    ,    *    .  702 

We^tnuDdter  Rail,     .    .    .  579 

Westminster  PaUoo,     ,    .  846 

Weiitpbalia, 580 

Treivty  of,   ,.,...  165 

West  Point,  Battle  of,  .    .  19 
Wmi  Virgima: 

Agricultural  StatUtlci  of,  64 S 

Area, .  624 

Capital,     .      .....  6;J0 

CoDAtitution 642 

Electoral  Vote,      ...  631 

Exeeutiye,      .....  642 

Eiemptioa  Laws,      .    .  667 

Gtjverament,      ....  642 

Governor 'a  Salary,    .    .  630 

History,      ......  180 

Interest  Laws  of,  .    .    .  666 

Juriudiotioa  of  Judtiee*,  667 

Ijirgeut  atv%      ....  625 

Legal  Weights m2 

Tjogialative  Statbtieq,    .  63 1 

LeHialatiire,    .....  642 

Population,    ....  625 

Property  Valuation,      ..  631 

Statutes  of  LimilatioQi  067 

Suffrage  BequiremejitB,  630 

Tax  Rate,  ......  631 

IT&iverdity,      .    .    ,    .    ,  702 

Voting  PopuIatioD,   .    .  63t 

We^leyan  College, .    .    .  702 

Wetfc^rhora .846 

Woyman,  Stanley  J.,    .    *  500 

Whale, 769 

Wharton.  Edith,    .    .  306,  600 

Whately,  Richard,    ...  500 

Wbeat,  in  United  States,  6-18 

"World^fl  produotionf      .  680 

Wh«aton  GoU«ce,      ,   ,    ,  703 


PAOl 

Wheatatoae.  Sir  CbailM,  600 

MThoatatone  a    Telegraph,     90 

Wheeler,  Beujaiiunl.,      .    500 

Jcweph,    .......   600 

Wheeler  Peak.  .  .  ,  .  .  647 
W  he  well.  Willjam,     ...   600 

Whig  Party, 103 

WbiKS 163 

Whipple.  E.  P.,      .    .  305.  600 

Whippoorwill, 770 

Whiaky  IiuurrectJon^ 

101.  170 

Whifttler,  Jamea  A.  UcN..  600 

White,  .%adrew  D.,   .    .    .501 

Edward  D.,    .    .    .  501. 640 

Henry,    .......   601 

Horace,  ^    .    ,    .    .    .    .  501 

John,  ..,,,...  640 

R.  G 306 

William  A.,    ,    ,    ,    .    .   501 

Whitman,  Walt 306 

Whitman  College,      .    ,    .   702 

Whitney,  Ml .   647 

Whitney,  Adeline,     .    .    .   306 

Eli,      .    , 501 

William  C 639 

William  D., 601 

WhitUer.  J.G.,  .  .  305,601 
Wluttin^oD,  Dick,  .  .  .  386 
Whit  worth  College,  ...  704 
W^cklifTe,  Charter  A,  ,  .  638 
Wieland,  Ch.  M.,  ....  290 
Wiesclgren,  Per,  ,  .  .  .  287 
Wieipn.  Kate  Douglaa, .  .  601 
Wilberforce,  Samuel,    .    .   601 

WiUiajn 601 

Wilherfofde  Upiveniity,  .  702 
Wile  OK,  Ella  Wheeler,  .    .  601 

Wildebeest 747 

Wildernqsw,  Battle  of^  .  .  19 
Wiley,  Har^^ey  W.,  ...  601 
WiJey  University.  .  .  .  702 
Wilbelmina,  Helene,  ,  .  601 
<Jucen,     .......     96 

Wilken,  Cbailea 602 

Wilkimi,  Wm.,  .  .  .  ,  .  837 
Willamette  Uni  Tensity,  .  702 
Willard,  Franees  E„  .  .  602 
W^illiam  L,.    .    .    .    .    .    .   602 

IL, 602 

IlL,     . 602 

William  aad  Mary  CoUege.  702 
Williap)  Jevoll  College,  .  702 
Wiliiamei,  George  F.,     .    .   602 

Geo.  H„ 638 

John  S.,  .......   602 

HoKor,     .    .    .  9S,  306.  602 
Willtama  College,  ....  702 

WilU^ro  Smith  Gollege,     .   704 
Willow,  ........  770 

WilminiEtonCotleae,.  ,  .  702 
Wiltjiot  Proviso,  .  .  103, 173 
Wikon,  Fraacifl,     ....    602 

Henry, 602 

Ja.mce,  of  Iowa,.  .  502,639 
Jameis,  of  Pa,,  .  .  .  .  640 
Woodrow,  ....  502,  178 

WiUon  College 704 

Wibon  Creek,  Battle  of,  .  10 
Wiacheattir,  Battle  of,      .     19 

Wind 680 

Air  Curreata,      .    ,    .    .   680 

Storms 680 

Windom.  Wm 837 

WinsLow,  Krvicg,  .  .  .  603 
Winter's  Tale,  .  ,  ,  .  .  386 
Winthrop,  JohD,    ....    603 

Robert  C 640 

Wireless  Telegraphy,  94,  676 
SiareoDi  SyBtem,  .  .  .  676 
Wirelesfl  Telephone,  96.  677 
Wirt,  William,  .  .  .  503.638 
Wiftconsin; 

Asricultural  Statidtiosof.648 

Area 624 

Capital 630 

Con^titulion.      ....  642 

Electoral  Vote,       ,    ,    .   631 
Eieeutive.      .....  642 

ExPimptioD  Laws,      .    .  667 
Government,      ....  642 

Qovemor's  Salaryr    *    •  630 
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Wisoonsm — Con. : 

History ISO 

Interest  Laws  of,  .  .  .  664 
Jurisdiction  of  Justlce>,  067 

Largest  City A25 

Lc«al  Weights,  .  .  .  S62 
Legislative  Statistics,  .  631 ' 
Legislature,    .....  042 

Population, 025 

Property  Valuation,  .  tj^l  I 
Statutes  of  Limitation,.  ijfiT 
Svuffrage  Requirements,  *'i'AO 

Tax  Rate, ^31 

Voting  Population,  .  .  03 1 
Wiseman,  Cardinal,      .    .  503 

Wistaria, ,  770 

Wister,  Owen,  .    .    .  30Q.  503 

Witch-hasel.      770 

Witte,  Count  Sergiej,  .    ,  503 

Wittenagemot. ^7 

Wittenberg  College.      .    .  7^ 

Woden, S43 

Wofford  College 703 

Wolcott,  Oliver,    ....   W30 

Wolf 770 

Wolfe.  James, 503 

Wolseley,  Garnet  J.,  .  .  TAKi 
Wolsey;  Chancellor,       80,  5o:j 

Wolverines, Sfil 

Woman's  College 704 

Woman  Suffrase,  .  .  .  1  ^ 
Wood,  Leonard,  ....  503 
Woodberry,  George  E.,  .  305 
Woodbury,  Levi,  ....  037 

Woodchuck, 771 

Woodcock, 771 

Wood  EnjBpraving m 

Woodpecker, 771 

Wood  pulp, ,   G70 

Woods,  William  B.,  .  .  640 
Wool,  in  United  States,  .  350 

Scoured G4S> 

World's  production, .  ,  0^*0 
Woolsey,  Theodore  8.,  .  M3 
Worcester,  Joseph  E.,      .  £03 
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Wareeater  Polytechnic  In- 

■titut«* 706 

Words: 

Miiprotiouneed,     .     267-74 

Right  Uk  of,     .    .      191-^8 

Stodi'  of*        .    .    .     221-55 

Wotds  and  Phrases, .    .255-67 

Claasic 255-63 

Gfwk.     ....     255-63 
Latin*  255-63 

Modern  LivaKuages,  263-67 
Wonlswrjitt],  William.  296,503 
World,  Countries  of,  6(H-605 
World^a  Dbt*nce8,  .  .  .  864 
World'A  PoiiiiUtion,  .  .  852 
World  a  Staples,    .    .    . 

Barley 680 

Corn, 680 

Cottofi,   ...... 

Oats, 680 

Potatoos, 680 

Rice, 680 

Rvts, 680 

Sugv,     . 680 

Wheat,       680 

Wool.      680 

World's  Statistics,  .  .  .  852 
World's  Sub  murine  Cables,  679 
W<^rld  War.  139,  181-182n 
WorniSi  Concordat  of,      .    166 

Wt^u, 771 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  .  503 
Wright.  Carroll  D.,  .    .    .   603 

Harold  Bon 504 

Orvilie 504,646 

Wilbur 504,  646 

Wriwrii.  Fi?ti  Names  of,  .  321 
Wu  Ting- Fang,      ....   504 
Wy  cliff *f,  John,      .    .  296,  604 
Wycuniiia: 
Agri&ultufti    Statistics 

of* 648 

An^ 624 

Cftpitalt       630 

Qonnilutioii,     .   .    .   .  642 
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.  631 
.  642 
.  667 
.  642 
.  630 
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666 


Wyoming — Con. : 
Electoral  Vote,  . 
Executive,  .  .  . 
Exemption  Laws, 
Government,  .  . 
Governor's  Salary, 
History,  .... 
Interest  Laws,  .  . 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 

Largest  City 625 

Legal  Weights.  ...  862 
Le^slative  Statistics.  .  631 

Legislature 642 

Population, 625 

Property  Valuation,  .  631 
Statutes  of  Limitation.  667 
Suffrage  Bequiremente,  630 

Tax  Rate 631 

fc.    Voting  Population,  .    .  631 
XsTler,  St.  rwmntU,  82,  604 

Xenon, 694 

Xenophon,     ....  283,  604 
Xerxes,  .    .    .    .    68.  141,  604 

X-Rays. 94,726 

Taheo, 387 

Yak 771 

Yale  University,   ....   703 

Yam, 772 

Yang^tse-ldang  River.      .   580 
Grand  Canal.     ...   580 

Yankton  College 703 

Yarmouth, 580 

Yeast, 387 

Yeddo 675 

YeUowSea, 682 

Yellowstone  Park,    ...   680 

Yenesei  River, 665 

Yokohama 581 

Commerce 681 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.,   .    .   604 

Yorick, 387 

York 681 

Battle  of, 19 

House  of,   ...    .     80,  161 

York  College, 703 

York  Minster 581 
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Yorktown, 100 

Battle  of, 19 

Yoaemite  Valley 581 

Young,  Brigham,  504. 608. 718 
Young    Men's    Christisii 
Association,  ....  726 

Xoung's  College 701 

Young  Wommi's  Christisii 

Association 726 

Ypres, 847 

Ytterbium. OM 

Yttrium. 604 

YukonTGold  Fields,    .  .  108 

River 565,581 

Yule  Qog,      387 

ZalaccA,  kftttte  tr,   .  .   75 

SSama.  Battle  of 61 

Zambesi  River..    .    .565,581 

Victoria  Falls 581 

SSamia, 772 

Zangwm.  Israel 504 

Zansibar: 

British  Protectorate.  .  643 
Government,     ....  643 

SuHan. 643 

Zebra, 773 

Zebu. 773 

Zeebrucge, 847 

ZeUer.  ikluard.     ...  504 

Zem, 343 

Zend-Avesta 278 

Zeno 504 

Eastern  Empire.  ...    66 

Zenobia, 387.504 

Zeuglodon,     772 

Zeus, 343 

Zinc, 694 

Zinsendorf,  N.,  .504 

Zircon, 781 

Zirconium, 604 

Zola,  EmUe 504 

ZoUverein.  ...    88 

Zoroaster 504 

Religion  of, 278 

ZQrich,  Treaty  of     .   .  •  liS 
Zwingle,  Ulnch 504 
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